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'W'  The  optional  Holy  Land  trip  will  include 
the  famed  pyramids  of  Cairo. 


IY 


'ES,  IT’S  TRUE!  We’re  going  to  have 
two  wonderful  European  tours  this  year. 
You  have  your  choice  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean  tour  in  the  spring  (March  31  to 
IHl  May  19),  or  a  late  summer  trip  (Aug- 

A  »i|  ust  *5  to  September  25)  that  will  take  us  to 
England.  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Liech- 
VflH  tenstein,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  French  Rivi¬ 
era  and  Paris. 

If  you  have  wished  all  your  life  to  go 
abroad  and  see  the  fascinating  places  and 
things  you  have  always  heard  about,  this  is 
your  opportunity  to  go  with  a  friendly 
American  Agriculturist  party.  Whichever 
tour  you  choose,  you’ll  find  it  unequalled  in 
the  sights  you  will  see,  the  reasonable  cost,  the  quality 
of  the  accommodations,  the  kind  of  folks  you’ll  be  trav¬ 
eling  with,  and  the  high  standard  of  service  given  by 
our  European  tour  directors,  the  Travel  Service  Bureau 
of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

First,  here  are  the  highlights  of  our  late  summer  tour. 
On  August  15,  our  party  will  gather  in  New  York  City 
and  board  the  luxurious  Queen  Elizabeth  liner,  for  a 
glorious  5 -day  cruise  across  the  Atlantic.  If  you  have 
never  been  on  board  a  great  ship,  so  large  that  it  is  like 
a  floating  palace  or  hotel,  you  can’t  imagine  how  much 
fun  you  will  have,  nor  what  a  relaxing  experience  it  is. 
The  days  will  fly  by  until  we  land  at  Southampton,  Eng¬ 
land.  In  that  storied  land  we  will  visit  Warwick  Castle, 
the  Shakespeare  country,  Oxford,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
of  course  London  with  all  its  famous  sights  from  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  to  London  Tower. 

After  England  will  come  picturesque  Holland,  land 


Glamorous  Monte  Carlo,  one  of  the  jewel-  ^ 
like  cities  of  the  French  Riviera. 

countries  have  unrivalled  Alpine  scenery. 

From  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  we  will  go 
to  beautiful  Lake  Lugano,  and  on  down 
to  Venice.  Then  glorious  days  in  Florence, 
Rome,  Pisa,  Sorrento,  Pompeii,  Capri, 
and  Rapallo.  A  wonderful  climax  to  our 
trip  will  be  our  visit  to  the  French  Riviera 
and,  finally,  three  unforgettable  days  in 
Paris. 

The  Spring  Mediterranean  Tour  will  be 
just  as  fascinating  as  the  late  summer 
one.  Imagine  leaving  our  chilly  Northeast 
climate  in  March  and  traveling  aboard 
the  SS  Andrea  Doria  of  the  Italian  Line 
to  Italy — then  spending  weeks  in  those 
enchanting,  sun-drenched  lands  xthat  bor¬ 
der  the  blue  Mediterranean,  the  cradle  of 


♦  Medieval  Austrian  town  against  a  beautiful 
background  of  snow-crowned  mountain 

peaks. 

occo.  In  this  brief  space,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  you  all  the  fascinating  and  exotic 
places  we  will  see.  Our'  last  stop  before 
the  homeward  journey  will  be  in  Gibral¬ 
tar,  the  strongest  fort  in  the  world. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  always 
wanted  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  we  can 
offer  an  optional  side-  (Continued  on  Page  18) 


Spring  and  Late  Summer  J 


Western  civilization.  The  long-ago  past 
becomes  real  to  you  as  you  see  the  West¬ 
ern  world’s  most  celebrated  and  oldest 
cities,  with  their  art  treasures,  ancient 
architecture,  olive  groves  and  vineyards; 
twisted  pines  and  leaning  cypresses, 
shaped  by  centuries  of  winds. 

On  this  Spring  tour,  we  will  visit  Rome, 
Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Pompeii;  the 
Italian  and  French  Rivieras — Nice,  Can¬ 
nes,  Monte  Carlo;  Grasse,  where  French 
perfumes  are  manufactured;  Arles  and 
Nimes,  site  of  Roman  ruins;  then  roman¬ 
tic  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Spanish  Mor¬ 


i  Paris  from  top  of  Notre  Dame  cathedral. 
^  Small  drawing  below  picture  shows  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  guard,  a  colorful  London  sight. 

— Photo:  Ewing  Galloway 


of  windmills,  dykes  and  tulips.  Then  Ger¬ 
many,  with  an  excursion  down  the  Rhine 
River,  viewing  quaint  German  towns,  ter¬ 
raced  vineyards  and  ancient  hillside 
castles.  Our  travels  in  Germany  will  take 
us  to  Cologne,  Bonn.  Koblenz,  Frankfort, 
Nuremberg,  Munich,  Oberammergau  and 
Garmisch — and  then  will  come  enchanted 
days  in  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  Both 


This  is  one  of  the 


,000,000  chicks 


that  were  started  last  year  on 


F.  CHICK 


The  heavy  producing  pullet  pictured  above  is  one 
of  a  flock  of  3,200  White  Leghorns  started  last 
year  on  the  farm  of  Marshall  Shultis,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Mb  .  Shultis  is  only  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  practical  poultrymen  who  used  G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter  last  year  to  give  20,000,000  chicks  the 
right  start  in  life.  These  poultrymen  use  G.L.F. 
Chick  Starter  because  it  gives  them  more  per 
feed  dollar  than  any  other  starter  mash. 

AND  HERE'S  WHY 

PROTEIN— It’s  the  kind  of  protein  that  counts 
in  a  starter  mash— and  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
contains  the  right  kinds  and  the  right  amounts 
to  give  a  chick  rapid  and  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  flesh,  tissue  and  vital  organs.  These 
selected  proteins  come  from  several  sources— 
milk,  meat  scrap,  fish  meal,  soybean  oil,  alfalfa 
meal,  and  other  high  quality  proteins. 

ENERGY— Energy  ingredients  are  a  chick’s  fuel. 
They  keep  the  chick  warm,  active,  and  keep  its 


vital  organs  functioning.  In  G.L.F.  Chick  Start¬ 
er  selected  grains  provide  much  of  this  vital 
energy— corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Soybean  oil  meal 
and  high  quality  animal  fat  are  used  to  increase 
the  energy  value. 

VITAMINS— Practically  all  of  the  known  vita¬ 
mins  are  needed  to  produce  a  healthy,  vigorous 
chick.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  contains  more  than 
the  recommended  amounts.  These  vitamins 
come  from  fish  oils,  alfalfa  meal,  corn,  whey, 
distillers’  solubles,  “D”  activated  animal  sterol, 
and  riboflavin  supplement.  B12  is  added  in 
pure  form. 

\ 

MINERALS— Minerals  are  indispensable  for 
proper  bone  development  and  as  nutritional 
conditioners.  They  are  provided  in  G.L.F. 
Chick  Starter  by  di-calcium  phosphate,  lime¬ 


stone,  manganese  sulfate,  salt,  and  the  hig 
quality  protein  sources  such  as  fish  meal  an 
meat  scrap. 

These  quality  ingredients  add  up  to  one  ou 
.  standing  fact— there  is  no  better  Chick  Start* 
at  any  price  and  no  starter  mash  that  gives  yo 
more  for  your  dollar.  Try  it  on  your  next  bate 
of  chicks  and  find  out  for  yourself. 

G.L.F.  CHICK  STARTER 

available  with  Nicarbaiine 

•  As  a  coccidiosis  preventative  for 
baby  chicks,  G.L.F.  Yellow  Tag  Chick 
Starter  now  contains  Nicarbazine. 
Follow  feeding  directions  on  the  tag. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N. 


Qualify  that 


[ICK  STARTER 
pays  off  for  Poultrymen 
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ETTER  FROM  "PERSIA” 

,UR  READERS  will  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  following  letter 
>m  Mi'.  E.  M.  Haimon  to  Dr.  Maurice 
>nd  at  Cornell.  Mr.  Harmon  was  one 
>f|  the  administrators  of  the  Milk  Order 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  Then  he 
T  very  efficient  work  for  a  time  with 
;h<  National  Dairy  Council  helping  to 
ncrease  milk  consumption.  After  that 
Vu\  Harmon  returned  to  his  earlier  job 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
jHrc.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has 
jejen  one  of  the  Department’s  repre- 
Ijintatives  in  Iran,  that  old  country 
Miich  we  used  to  call  Persia. 

JWe  know  of  no  other  work  more 
■fcful  in  creating  understanding  be- 
een  Americans  and  the  people  of 
jher  countries,  and  in  building  the 
lad  to  peace,  than  the  constructive 
b  our  farm  representatives  are  do- 
g  in  these  foreign  countries. 

Here  is  Mr.  Harmon’s  letter: 

U.S.O.M.  Iran 
A.P.P.  205,  N.  Y„  N.  Y. 

August  31,  1955 

^rar  Maurice: 

3  In  the  near  future  Mr.  Rossi,  Exten- 
m  Director  in  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
lture  here,  is  due  to  report  at  Cornell 
r  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  Exten- 
>n  Methods.  Mr.  Rossi  is  a  very  good 


have  to  suffer  World  War  III.  I  do  it 
knowing  that  my  little  weak  part  is 
pathetically  small  but  with  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  giving  it  the  best  I  know. 

Sincerely, 

Ed.  Harmon 

—  A.  A.  — 

I  REMEMRER 

Mr.  Irving  C.  H.  Cook  who  wrote  the 
following  letter  will  be  remembered  by 
many  old-timers  who  heard  him  at  many 
Farm  Institute  meetings  years  ago.  So 
far  as  1  know,  Mr.  Cook  and  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  at  Lawyersville  are 
the  only  two  of  these  old-time  farm  lec¬ 
turers  who  are  still  living.  That  couple 
of  devoted  men  who  traveled  the  winter 
roads  with  horse  and  cutter  before  and 
during  the  early  days  of  Farm  Bureau 
did  a  great  job  for  agriculture  and  rural 
life.  They  really  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  modern,  fine  extension  system  that 
now  reaches  into  every  community. 
Here’s  Mr.  Cook's  letter: 

I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  through 
for  the  third  time  your  story  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  school  at  Berk¬ 
shire  named  in  your  honor.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  are  justified  in  taking  pride  in 
the  honor  so  deservedly  shown  you. 

That  article  brings  back  to  me  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  days  spent  in  preparing 
for  and  carrying  on  during  the  time 
spent  with  the  Extension  Department 
and  the  old  Farmers  Institutes  around 


30  years  ago,  yes,  nearly  40  of  them! 


t 


Men  occasionally  stumble  over  the 
uth,  but  most  of  them  pick  themselves 
p  and  hurry  off  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
ened. — Winston  Churchill 


end  of  mine  and  has  proven  himself 
irthy  of  every  consideration  we  can 
dw  him.  He  is  a  sincere,  honest,  hard 
rker.  He  thinks  straight  and  is  an  in- 
lectual  tower  of  strength  in  an  or- 
nization  where  he  often  confronts 
il  problems.  I  arp  sure  that  both  he 
this  ancient  country  will  profit 
satly  from  his  training  and  experi- 
es  at  Cornell. 

This  is  a  great  experience.  There  are 
cations,  delays,  frustrations  and 
irtaches  a-plenty.  But  they  are  a 
nd  people  to  those  Americans  who 
their  confidence.  More  and  more 
quently  we  see  gleams  of  light 
ough  the  clouds  that  repay  many 
les  over  any  sacrifices  we  make.  We 
initely  are  winning  Persia  to  the 
stern  Way. 


ng 

an 
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4y  two  years  are  nearly  up.  But  I’ve 
:eded  to  a  lot  of  pressure  both  from 
’sians  and  Washington  to  stay  till 
'ing.  I  came  over  as  Dairy  Advisor. 
)n  I  found  myself  heading  up  all 
tie,  sheep  and  pack  animal  work  and 
ally  chief  of  the  Livestock  Branch 
ich  includes  in  addition  a  vast  vet- 
aary  program,  poultry  and  even 
s.  The  job  is  more  one  of  adminis- 
tion,  patience  and  tact  than  of  tech- 
al  knowledge. 


’eheran  itself  is  a  pretty  nice  place 
which  to  live.  It  is  primitive  but 
’ing  been  raised  in  a  log  cabin  in  the 
irks  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
dships.  There  are  times  in  snow 
nd  mountain  passes,  or  blistering 
erts,  or  trying  to  eat  in  dirty  mud 
s  on  the  floor  where  we  do  experi- 
e  some  hardships. 

>ut  they  are  just  as  human  as  you 
I.  When  we  see  leaders  like  Mr. 
isi  emerging,  in  great  numbers  there 
eason  to  be  optimistic.  I  continue 
abor  under  the  hope  that  America 
y  win  enough  friends  to  our  way  of 
that  our  grandchildren  may  never 


I  shall  never  forget  the  advice  given 
us  “boys”  by  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Witter  as 
he  gave  us  the  much  needed  help  in 
doing  our  work  m  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  One  statement  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  forget  if  I  live  to  be  100 — (still 
IS  years  away).  “Whenever  you  speak 
to  an  audience,  always  address  your 
remarks  to  those  in  the  back  seats, 
and  then  everyone  will  hear  you.” 

I  have  stored  away  along  with  some 
other  valued  letters,  one  from  Mr. 
Witter  under  date  of  December  23, 
1919,  addressed  to  my  wife,  in  which  he 
says  —  “The  enclosed  letter  from  Mr. 
Issac  Rogers  (a  grand  old  Quaker) 
may  contribute  to  your  having  a  Merry 
Christmas,”  etc. 

Your  description  of  the  days  spent 
in  that  region  leads  me  to  wonder  if 
any  descendants  of  Mr.  Witter  may  still 
be  living  in  or  near  Berkshire.  As  we 
grow  older  it  seems  to  be  inevitable 
that  we  enjoy  more  and  more  reminis¬ 
cing  and  those  wants  and  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  many  years  ago  grow  in  interest. 

That  is  why  your  story  of  your  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  early  part  of  the 
century  are  so  fascinating.  I  think  that 
your  harking  back  to  the  long  ago  is 
what  makes  the  American  agricul¬ 
turist  so  very  interesting  particularly 
to  us  the  older  generation. 

Another  feature  article  in  a  recent 
issue  describing  the  development  of  the 
U.  S.  Post  Offic.e  system  is  also  most 
interesting.  I  have  laid  away  a  letter 
from  my  grandfather  to  relatives  in 
Saugerfield,  written  during  that  early 
period,  which  required  18%  cents  post¬ 
age.^ — Irving  C.  H.  Cook,  South  Byron, 
New  York 

—  A.  A.  — 

SEME  1881 

I  AM  sorry  I  am  late  in  renewing,  but 
I  just  couldn’t  find  time.  Thanks  a 
thousand  times  for  sending  the  paper 
along  as  usual  for  a  few  weeks. 

After-  a  day’s  work  on  the  farm  it 
is  restful  to  read  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  It  has  been  on  the  reading 
table  since  1881.  My  father  took  it 
years  ago.  He  died  20  years  ago  at  the 
age  of  96. — Mrs.  Leslie  Bouton,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Conn. 


Every  minute  of  every  pipe-smoking  day. . . 


Machine  operator  voices  his  approval  of  P.  A.! 


“I’ve  been  ‘packin’  my  pipe  with  Prince  Albert  for 
years”,  says  machine  operator  Eulos  S.  Naylor.  “I’ve 
proved  to  myself  that  there  isn’t  a  milder,  tastier,  more 
comfortable  smoke  in  the  world  than  P.  A.!” 


cool  sroo^ 


R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Natural  tobacco  taste  — 

tobacco  as  nature 
meant  tobacco  to  be— 

V 

that’s  P.  A.!  Specially 
processed  to  hold  and 
heighten  Nature’s  mel¬ 
low -ripe  flavor,  P.A. 
gives  you  a  naturally 
perfect  pipeful  every 
time  you  light  up! 


PRINCE  AUERT 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 
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POSSIBILITIES  FROM 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 

ITH  THE  use  of  frozen  semen  and  other 
improved  and  new  methods  of  artificial 
breeding,  it  is  now  possible,  according  to  Dr. 
R.  W.  Bratton  of  Cornell,  for  one  bull  to  sire  as 
many  as  100,000  calves  in  one  year.  Eventually 
it  may  be  possible  for  50  bulls  to  sire  all  of 
New  York  state’s  1,300,000  dairy  cows. 

The  benefits  of  this  new  breeding  method 
show  how  important  it  is  to  have  an  outstanding 
proven  bull. 

In  speaking  of  the  developments  in  artificial 
breeding  in  the  last  17  years,  Prof.  Bratton  said: 
“When  Cornell  took  up  research  in  artificial  in¬ 
semination  in  1938,  one  bull  was  capable  only 
of  about  2,000  breedings  a  year.” 

“Progress  has  come,”  said  Professor  Bratton, 
“by  improved  methods  of  obtaining  more  sperm 
from  a  bull  and  preserving  and  utilizing  it  more 
efficiently.  We  used  to  get  15  per  cent  utiliza¬ 
tion;  now  60  to  70  per  cent  is  possible.  The  re¬ 
cent  development  of  frozen  semen  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  utilize  a  greater  proportion  of  the  sperm 
produced.” 

Freezing  the  semen  permits  the  breeding  of 
cows  thousands  of  miles  away  with  sperm  from 
good  bulls  which  otherwise  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able. 

THEY  ARE  HERE 

jyjR.  JOSEPH  F.  SIMPSON  of  the  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  Company,  seed  growers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  sent  me  one  of  his  1956  seed  catalogs, 
one  of  the  first  off  the  press.  Soon  all  of  the 
farm,  vegetable  and  flower  seed  catalogs  will  be 
here,  like  the  following: 

Gardner  Seed  Company  of  Rochester;  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Dibble  of  Honeoye  Falls;  L.  B.  Gunson 
&  Company  of  Rochester;  Joseph  Harris  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rochester;  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.  of  Lan- 
disville,  Pa.;  DeKalb  Agricultural  Association 
of  DeKalb,  Illinois  (seed  corn) ;  Pioneer  Corn 
Company  of  Tipton,  Indiana;  Allen’s  Nurseries 
and  Seed  House  of  Geneva,  Ohio,  and  Robson 
Quality  Seeds  of  Hall,  New  York. 

Get  your  catalogs  and  order  early.  I  hope  you 
get  as  much  fun  from  the  seed  catalogs  as  we 
do  at  our  house.  Coming  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
these  bright  and  shiny  promises  of  another 
spring  give  us  a  real  lift. 

Mostly  we  stick  to  the  old  tried  and  true 
standbys  but  we  do  have  fun  each  year  trying 
out  some  of  the  new  varieties.  Plant  breeders 
and  seed  companies  are  working  constantly  to 
get  new  and  better  varieties  and  to  improve  the 
old  ones. 

WHY  THEY  WERE  SICK 

DOCTOR  FRIEND  of  mine  was  called  to 
see  two  evangelists  who  were  conducting  a 
revival  in  a  country  neighborhood.  Both  were  ill 
with  indigestion;  both  were  too  fat. 

The  doctor  arrived  just  before  dinner  so  he 
observed  that  the  table  at  the  home  where  the 
evangelists  were  staying  was  overloaded  with 
too  much  to  eat.  Having  driven  a  long  distance, 
and  being  tired  and  a  little  impatient,  the  doc¬ 
tor  spoke  bluntly. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “I’ll  bet  both  of  you 
have  been  preaching  lately  about  intemperance 
with  alcohol.” 

“Certainly  we  have,”  the  men  agreed. 


1^/ 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “there’s  nothing  the  * 
matter  with  either  of  you  right  now  except  that 
you  are  too  fat,  and  that  you  have  been  eating 
too  much.  There’s  more  than  one  kind  of  intem¬ 
perance.  It’s  just  as  wrong  to  overeat  as  it  is  to 
overdrink.” 

Insurance  companies  know  that  overweight 
people  are  not  good  risks.  For  people  25  or  30, 
even  10  or  15  per  cent  over  the  desirable  weight 
is  not  good.  Some  fat  individuals,  say  the  doc¬ 
tors,  try  to  alibi  their  excess  weight  by  blaming 
it  on  their  glands.  But  the  real  trouble  is  failure 
to  shove  back  from  the  table  at  the  right  time. 
Better  do  it  if  you  want  to  live  and  be  healthy. 

A  GOOD  LAW7 

EW  YORK  state  has  a  weight-tax  law  for 
trucks.  It  does  not  apply  to  farm  trucks  un¬ 
less  they  are  used  for  hire  and  not  then  unless 
the  loaded  truck  exceeds  18,000  pounds. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  weight  truck  law 
may  need  some  minor  adjustments  or  amend¬ 
ments.  But  a  heavy  truck  causes  tremendous 
wear  to  the  highways  and  therefore  it  is  right 
and  fair  that  they  should  help  pay  for  highway 
maintenance. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  present 
law  be  repealed. 

WANT  TO  BE  AN  EDITOR? 

VERY  TIME  we  get  a  new  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  just  off  the  press,  we  all 
gather  around  my  desk  with  copies  in  hand  to 
criticise  articles  and  advertisements  to  see  how 
we  and  the  advertisers  can  make  them  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  to  you. 

But  after  all,  you,  the  readers,  can  tell  better 
what  you  like  and  want  than  we  can,  so  why 
not  try  your  hand  at  being  an  editor.  We  will 
even  pay  you  for  it.  Leaf  through  this  issue  from 
beginning  to  end;  read  all  the  advertisements 
and  all  the  articles;  then  write  us  a  short  letter 
telling  how  you  would  improve  the  paper,  were 
you  the  editor.  What  articles  could  well  be  left 
out;  what  articles  are  not  well  written?  Which 
ones  do  you  like?  What  articles  could  be  short¬ 
er?  What  advertisements  appeal  to  you  the  most 
and  why? 

The  answers  to  some  of  these  questions  could 
be  included  in  a  letter  of  not  over  300  words  and 
should  be  mailed  to  this  office  not  later  than 
January  20,  1956. 

For  what  we  think  is  the  best  letter  we  will 
pay  $5.00,  and  $1.00  apiece  for  all  the  others  we 
can  find  room  to  publish. 

HATCHING  IS  A  SCIENTIFIC 
BUSINESS 

T  WAS  NOT  so  long  ago  that  Mother  got  her 
chicks  from  a  few  settin’  hens  in  the  late 
spring  and  brooded  them  with  a  mother  hen  in 
the  old  “A”  coop. 

Now  behold  the  change!  Today’s  chick  is 
the  result  of  breeding  and  selection  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Her  parents  were  blood  tested  and  care¬ 
fully  fed  and  housed. 

The  egg  from  which  the  chick  comes  is  care¬ 
fully  marked  so  that  the  breeders  know  its  an¬ 
cestors.  Then,  instead  of  jusing  the  uncertain 
settin’  hen,  great  incubators  with  temperatures 


exactly  controlled,  bring  the  chick  to  life  w 
prepared  to  grow  rapidly  and  produce  neai 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  grandmother’s  hens  d 

As  a  result,  you  can  buy  100  or  10,000  chic 
today  from  local,  reliable  hatcheries  and  be  sc 
that  you  will  get  stock  of  any  breed  that  v, 
give  you  satisfactory  results. 

IS  THE  WEATHER  CHANGING? 

S  I  LOOK  out  of  my  farm  kitchen  wind( 
across  my  fields  where  a  blizzard  is  howlir 
I  feel  a  little  peeved  with  all  the  prophets  w 
say  the  climate  is  getting  warmer.  This  winl 
has  started  in  to  be  a  record  breaker. 

Yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  climate  is  real 
warming  up,  although  it  is  so  slow  that  most 
us  will  not  live  to  see  much  difference.  For  e 
ample,  the  annual  temperature  in  Philadelpl 
has  gone  up  4  per  cent  since  1850.  Memories  s 
not  too  short  to  recall  the  long  hot  summer  t 
past  year.  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  freeze 
weather  during  the  spring  months  has  declin 
since  1890.  In  Canada,  scientists  report  an  u 
ping  of  4  to  5  degrees,  extending  the  growl 
season  at  least  ten  days. 

Even  a  few  degrees  of  higher  temperate 
makes  a  vast  difference  on  this  old  planet.  T 
polar  ice  cap,  for  example,  is  melting  more  ra 
idly.  If  it  continues,  ocean  water  will  rise  alo; 
our  coasts  tropical  plants  will  move  farth 
northward. 

Well,  let  it  come,  say  I.  The  older  I  get,  t 
more  I  hate  snow. 

TELL  YOUR  CONGRESSMAN 

W  HEAT  GROWERS  are  being  prosecut 
by  the  government  for  feeding  to  their  ov 
stock,  wheat  grown  on  acres  beyond  their  allc 
ment.  Of  all  the  multitude  of  laws  and  regul 
tions  with  which  farmers  are  afflicted,  this  o; 
takes  the  booby  prize. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Congre 
should  be  to  repeal  this  unwise  and  unfair  la 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

1 

M  Y  SON  George,  who  has  some  appreciatij 
of  the  problems  of  an  editor  or  publish 
sends  me  the  following  chestnut  with  this  not 
tion:  “The  source  of  this  yarn  is  unknown  b 
the  moral  is  plain.” 

A  man,  too  stingy  to  subscribe  to  the  horr 
town  paper,  sent  his  little  boy  to  borrow  a  co 
from  his  neighbor.  In  his  haste  the  boy  ran  oi 
a  stand  of  bees  and  in  10  minutes  he  looked  li 
a  warty  summer  squash. 

His  father  ran  to  his  assistance  and  failing 
notice  the  barbed  wire  fence  tore  and  ruinec 
$9.00  pair  of  pants. 

The  old  cow  took  advantage  of  the  gap  in  1 
fence,  got  into  the  field  and  killed  herself  eati 
green  corn. 

Hearing  the  commotion,  his  wife  ran  out,  u 
set  a  four-gallon  churn  of  cream  into  a  basl 
of  little  chickens,  drowning  the  entire  batch. 

The  baby,  being  left  alone,  crawled  throu 
the  cream  into  the  parlor,  ruining  a  brand-n 
$50.00  carpet. 

During  the  excitement  the  oldest  daugh 
eloped  with  the  hired  man,  the  dog  broke  up 
setting  hens,  and  the  calves  got  out  and  che\^ 
the  tails  off  four  shirts  on  the  clothes  line. 

Moral:  Don’t  borrow  your  neighbor’s  pap 
it’s  too  risky. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

Excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Dean  W.  I.  Myers,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
New  York  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  Association 

SHIPMENT:  Labor  continues  to  be  the  highest-priced  item  in  farm 


operation,  and  hence  the  output  per  man  is  even  more 
portant  than  yield  per  acre.  It  is  still  good  business  to  buy  labor-saving 
achines  that  can  be  used  efficiently.  It  is  important  also  for  farmers  to  watch 
heir  total  investment  in  machinery  and  to  maintain  a  sound  financial  position. 
Farm  equipment  dealers  occupy  a  key  position  in  present-day  agriculture. 
The  successful  dealer  must  be  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  and  provide  the 
Biachines  farmers  want  when  they  want  them.  They  should  also  be  able  to  ad- 
.yjise  on  the  type  and  size  of  machine  best  adapted  to  local  conditions,  which  re¬ 
quires  up-to-date  knowledge  of  agricultural  practices.  Close  association  with 
csunty  agents  is  essential.  Even  more  important  is  prompt,  dependable  service 
on  parts  and  repairs  of  farm  equipment. 

ARM  PRICES:  It  is  very  important  for  farm  people  to  do  their  own 

thinking  and  to  reach  their  own  decisions  based  on 
Rets.  Two  related  but  unfortunate  developments  have  entered  the  farm  picture, 
farm  programs  and  problems  have  become  enbroiled  in  partisan  politics,  and 
fjirm  prices  and  incomes  have  become  front-page  news.  Political  controversies 
ill  get  worse  in  1956. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  decline  in  farm  prices  and  incomes  have  been  the 
’action  from  speculation  and- fear  of  a  third  world  war,  the  decline  in  foreign 
mand,  and  continued  rigid  support  prices  at  war-time  levels  which  encouraged 
igh  production,  especially  of  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco.  The  big  prob¬ 
lem  today  is  government  holdings  of  “basic”  crops  which  will  require  several 
[ears  to  dispose  of.  The  importance  of  government  programs  to  farm  prosperity 
s  been  greatly  overemphasized. 

[IILK:  The  only  government  price  program  that  has  helped  New  York 
farmers  materially  is  the  Federal-State  Milk  Order — but  let’s  not 
[>rget  that  any  government  program  that  includes  payments  to  farmers  in- 
dtably  involves  controls.  The  larger  the  payments,  the  more  rigid  the  controls. 
Ihe  most  promising  ways  for  farmers  to  increase  net  incomes  now  are  by  re¬ 
ccing  costs,  improving  quality,  and  expanding  markets. 

Progress  in  improving  milk  marketing,  for  example,  has  been  slow.  High 
)sts  are  not  due  to  large  profits  of  milk  companies  but  rather  to  restrictive 
|ws  and  practices  that  limit  competition  in  distribution,  and  the  resistance  of 
|ilk  retailers  to  new  and  improved  methods  of  distribution.  Possible  ways  to 
^crease  milk  consumption  include  use  of  bulk  packages,  quantity  discounts, 
snding  machines,  consumer  education  and  advertising,  and  lower  prices  for 
[lose  who  buy  at  stores. 

Until  September,  milk  brought  slightly  better  prices  to  farmers  than  the  cor- 
jsponding  months  the  previous  year  and  prices  this  year  will  depend  on  the 
litput.  Milk  checks,  however,  will  be  larger.  <. 

POULTRY:  Too  many  eggs  in  1954  resulted  in  disastrously  low  prices, 

but  with  fewer  pullets  raised,  poultrymen  can  expect  fair 

^'ices  the  first  half  of  1956.  Feed  prices  are  more  favorable  for  dairymen  and 
lultrymen. 

ERTS:  Farm  debts  are  in  reasonably  good  shape,  with  7  out  of  10  farm¬ 

ers  having  no  mortgage  debt.  Most  established  farmers  are  in 
>und  financial  condition.  Older  men  expected  a  post  war  decline  and  were  con- 
rvative;  younger  men  who  started  farming  after  the  war  with  heavy  debts  are 
difficulties,  but  most  of  them  will  work  out  all  right  if  a  further  slide  in 
ices  is  avoided. 

The  worst  is  behind  us.  Barring  a  depression  and  with  reasonable  stability 

our  national  economy,  farmers  can  work  out  of  their  present  difficulties, 

vernment  can  and  should  help,  but  the  major  job  is  up  to  farmers  and  their 
ganizations. 

-  ^Son^ VthS  LU,  Fau 


T  AST  month,  Mirandy  made  me  go 
1-1  and  get  examined,  head  to  toe,  to 
see  if  old  Doc  Jones  could  find  a  bad- 
health  sign  of  any  kind.  That  dog- 
goned  buzzard  made  me  stay  in  bed 
all  night  and  half  a  day;  he  punched 
and  probed  and  X-rayed  me  until  he 
ran  up  quite  a  fee.  But  yesterday 
came  his  report  that  nothing’s 
wrong  of  any  sort;  so  I  sat  down 
and  paid  the  bill,  and  then  could 
hardly  wait  until  I’d  tracked  my 
neighbor  down  so  he  could  read  the 
doc’s  report  and  see  how  wrong  he’s 
been  when  he'  has  said  I  act  like  I’m 
about  half  dead. 

It  really  stopped  the  old  boy  cold, 

’cause  though  I’m  half  again  as  old, 

I  now  can  prove  I’ve  got  good  health 
while  all  he  has  is  lots  of  wealth. 

Now  maybe  you’ll  admit,  said  I, 
which  one  will  be  the  first  to  die; 
please  note,  my  heart  is  strong  and 
sound  while  yours  is  apt  to  skip  and 

pound;  ’most  ev’ry  day  your  ulcers  jump,  your  back  will  ache  and  head 
will  thump,  but  that  report  that  you  have  there  don’t  mention  those  things 
ac  anywhere.  For  you,  your  system  may  be  best,  so  just  keep  working  while 
I  rest;  but  I’ll  catch  up  because,  by  gee,  you  won’t  be  here  as  long  as  me. 


You,  Too,  Can  Earn 
More  Maple  Syrup  Money 
i  $  with  KING  SAP  BAGS 

IfcLVir3 


NEW  IMPROVED  Construction, 
heavy  gauge  plastic  material 
manufactured  e-  oressly  for 

KING  SAP  BAGS 

NEW  RUGGED  plastic 
supporting  disc 

•  Cost  30 %  less  than  buckets. 

•  Over  20%  more  sap  per  tree. 
Warmth  of  sunlight  and  sheltered  tap 
holes  make  sap  run  earlier  and  later. 

•  Sunny  days,  even  below  freez¬ 
ing,  are  good  sap  days  with 
KING  SAP  BAGS. 

•  Cleaner,  sweeter,  sun  steri¬ 
lized,  high  quality  sap  means 
more  money  for  you. 

•  Bags  can  be  hung  out  and 
picked  up  3  times  faster  than 
buckets. 

•  The  cover  is  part  of  the  KING 
SAP  BAG,  so,  no  cover  to  buy. 

•  TRANSPARENT,  easy  to  see 
sap  level,  saves  time  and  steps. 

•  Cannot  blow  off  tree,  keyhole 
slot  in  disc  locks  bag  to  spout. 

•  Easy  to  pour,  wash  or  store. 

•  BIG  CAPACITY  —  13  qts. 
expands  to  15  qts.  when  full. 

•  Seams  won’t  burst,  strong 
pliable  material  expands. 

•  Used  for  years  without  deteri¬ 
oration. 

•  These  advantages  will  pay 
for  your  KING  SAP  BAGS  in  a 
short  time. 

•  KING  SAP  BAGS  come 
packed  100  to  carton. 


FREE -WITH  EACH  100  BAGS 
—  one  storage  rack  for  100  bags, 
and  onecomplete  repairkit.  Bags 
are  easy  to  repair  . . .  just  as  you 
would  an  innertube. 


Prices:  I  to  99  Bags,  84 /  each 
100-299,  81 /  each 
300  up,  79/  each 

Use  only  SOULE 
Hookless  Spouts 


$8.00  per  100 


SOULE'S  KING 
EVAPORATOR 


mg 

Boils  Sap  Faster 

•  Produces  fast  circulation. 

•  Only  four  partitions,  cuts 
“SAP  TRAVEL”. 

•  Partitions  do  not  boil  sap. 

•  Double  locked  seam  construc¬ 
tion. 

•  Flues  drop  their  whole  depth 
(7%")  into  the  arch  utilizing  all 
the  natural  flame  pull. 

•  The  King  has  a  stack  for  draft 
and  smoke  only. 

•  Wide  flame  spaces  and  thin 
sap  spaces  make  King  the 
fastest  boiling  evaporator. 

•  Boiling  surface  is  formed, 
located  and  proportioned  to 
give  even  distribution  and  fullest 
use  of  flames. 

•  New  flexible  connection  for 
coupling  the  two  pans. 

•  Handy  reverse  for  removing 
nitre. 

•  Threaded  legs  for  easy  leveling. 

Double  action  automatic  sap  regulator. 

KING  Portable  Power 


j.  |  TREE 
TAPPER 


Tap  the  First 
Run  of  Sap 

You  can  save  barrels  of  the 
first  sap  run  by  faster,  uniform 
tapping.  The  time  and  labor 
saved  will  pay  for  a  KING 
Portable  Power  TAPPER  in 
one  season  in  a  bush  of  600  or 
more  KING  SAP  BAGS.  TAP¬ 
PER  is  easy  to  carry  and  easy 
to  use.  It  is  equipped  with  speed 
reducer  .  .  .  brush  furnished  for 
washing  sugaring  equipment, 
thus  easing  this  mean  chore. 
Get  your  share  of  extra  money . . . 
order  KING  Portable  Power 
TREE  TAPPER  NOW! 


FREE  folder  on  request 

GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO.,  Inc.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Maple  Sugaring  Equipment 
Including  Lithograph  Syrup  Cans 


TAKII  GEM  —  New  Ice-Box 
Watermelon 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

EVER  EAT  A  WHOLE  WATERMELON? 

You  will  if  you  grow  Takii  Gems,  for  they  are  only  5  to  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  have  only  a  few  small  seeds  in  the  juicy,  bright  red. 
delicious  flesh.  The  vines  are  small  hut  vigorous  and  productive  and 
the  melons  ripen,  early. 

A  good  Roadside  Stand  or  Home  Garden  item.  Just  one  of  the 
many  better  things  in  our  1956  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  (or  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

23  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1956  CATALOG  mwtecuhj 
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Five  Ideas 

.  .  .  from  four  states 


T 


jODAV,  when  the  adoption  of  a 
new  idea  or  two  may  spell  the 
difference  between  “just  getting 
along”  and  “making  money,” 
we  are  all  on  the  lookout  for  anything 
that  will  save  feed,  repair  bills,  costly 
construction,  labor  or  even  a  little 
spilled  milk. 


On  this  page, 
in  photographs 
taken  on  farms 
from  Maine  to 
five  ideas  - 


your  milk  scales  hanging  in  the  wa; 
Here’s  Henry  Leveque’s  solution 
dairy  farm  near  Leeds  Junction,  Main 
which  he  and  his  brother,  Wilfred  rui 
When  not  in  use,  scale'  slides  back  t 
wall  along  old  iron  bar.  It  has  a  tippei 
up  end  so"  that,  when  scale  is  in  us 

there  won’t  1 

I  a  n  y  accidental 
spilled  milk. 

_  _ _ _  _  Water  systen 


Massachusetts,  are 
some  new,  some  indi¬ 
vidual  adaptations  to  take  advantage 
of  information  gleaned  from  college 
research,  and  some  that  are  old  ideas 
used  in  a  new  manner. 

Let’s  start  with  the  top,  right  pic¬ 
ture  which  could  save  you  up  to  a 
quarter  of  your  chick  feed  bill: 


in  the  low-cost  pole-type  buildings  thi 
are  gaining  in  popularity  throughoi 
the  Northeast  demand  some  special  a 
tention  in  freezing  weather.  In  the  lo\ 
er  center  picture,  taken  at  well  belo 
zero,  there  is  plenty  of  drinking  wat< 
for  two  at  a  time  at  one  of  a  pair 
drinking  compartments  made  ant 
freeze  by  electricity. 


Poultrymen  in  the  Northeast  have 
been  learning  lately  that  you  can  put 
more  mash  into  your  chicks  when  you 
put  the  chicks  into  the  mash.  (Cornell 
reported  that  with  some  types  of  trough 
feeders,  up  to  25%  of  the  mash  is  often 
billed  out  and  wasted.)  Putting  birds 
in  the  mash  means  a  walk-in  feeder,  a 
shallow  box  of  some  sort.  But  Keynith 
Knapp,  Bennington  County,  Vermont, 
has  evolved  the  simple  method  above, 
where  his  son,  Allan,  is  doing  the 
chores.  Why  build  a  box?  Just  cut 
“gates”  in  the  same  cartons  the  chicks 
came  in — and  you  have  the  perfect 
walk-in  feeders.  Knapp  uses  ’em  until 
birds  are  six  weeks  old,  too  big  for 
the  carton  and  ready  to  use  regular 
feeders. 

The  upper,  left,  picture  shows  how 
one  oil-fired  central  heating  plant 
sei’ves  .two  buildings  at  Charles  Hop¬ 
kins’  poultry  farm  near  Rochester,  New 
Hampshire.  The  boiler  is  on  ground 
floor  of  his  brooder  house  where  hot 
water  system  warms  chicks.  A  branch 
line  runs  70  feet  underground  to  the 
basement  of  his  henhouse,  .shown  here, 
where  Hopkins  “packages”  his  eggs 
and  dressed  poultry. 

For  insulation,  the  1%”  pipe  bringing 
the  hot  water  is  imbedded  in  the  center 
of  three  feet  of  sawdust  soaked  with  old 
crankcase  oil  and  covered  with  a  foot 
of  soil.  At  right  in  picture,  an  electric 
circulating  pump  pulls  hot  water  from 
boiler  through  space  heater,  left,  which 
turns  on  at  140  degrees. 

The  upper  of  the  two  center  pictures 
shows  a  simple  method  to  avoid  having 


The  heating  element  is  inside  tl 
trough,  under  the  two  drinking  pan 
The  cattle  are  young  stock  owned  t 
the  Hood^Company’s  Cherry  Hill  Fan 
Beverly,  ‘Massachusetts,  being  used  1 
the  University  of  Vermont  at  its  e: 
perimental  farm  near  Middlebury.  Tl 
idea  of  the  test  is  to  give  them  tl 
“rugged  treatment,  as  compared  wi 
the  “pampered”  treatment  given  a  sin 
ilar  herd  in  an  insulated  pen  stab 
nearby.  Both  cattle  and  waterer  show 
here  are  getting  the  “rugged”  trea 
ment — their  pen  stable  is  the  pole  ty] 
with  one  side  wide  open  to  the  weathe 

The  idea  illustrated  at  the  lower  le 
is  just  a  refinement  on  an  old  one  bi 
too  often,  we  don’t  remember  to  u 
this  simple  trick  until  a  pipe  freezes  u 
It  just  takes  advantage  of  our  know 
edge  that  where  there’s  light  there 
heat.  Engineers  figure  92%  of  the  ele 
trie  light  bulb’s  energy  is  convert! 
into  heat.  This  gives  us  a  simple  wi 
ter  remedy  for  all  sorts  of  touchy  spot 
In  this  picture  it  is  preventing  a  freez 
up  at  a  trouble  spot  along  a  water  lin 
The  same  bulb  on  platform  can  1 
poked  under  a  car  or  truck  in  barn  1 
garage  to  warm  crankcase  and  temp 
rest  of  the  motor. 

It’s  just  a  board  mounted  on  blocl 
with  an  old  handle  at  one  end  and  bu 
at  the  'other.  The  lamp  is  150-wa 
pyrex-type  outdoor  use  bulb  that  stani 
rough  use  and  won’t  break  like  infr 
red  lamps  when  touched  by  drop 
falling  liquid.  The  connection  fro 
porcelain  socket  to  cable  is  made  i 
side  an  ordinary  can  and  the  bulb  res 
on  the  lip  of  the  can  like  a  lid. 
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No  wonder  you  can 
plow  more,  easier, 


with  a 


v  '  i$i§ 
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FORD  TRACTOR 


' 


and  PLOW 


iimita 

-II 


TAILORED  TRACTION  —  only  Ford  has  it! 

You  can  quickly  add  Ford  Vari-Weights 
(optional)  to  get  Tailored  Traction.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  you  get  automatic  transfer  of  weight- 
more  traction  for  heavy  jobs,  automatically! 


TWO  WAY  PLOW  CONTROL— another  Ford 

advantage!  Constant  Draft  Control  for  a 
steady  pull  on  the  tractor.  Or  Implement 
Position  Control  for  a  steady  position  of  the 
plow.  Ford  gives  you  both. 


Here's 

to 


„  bonus  of  POWER 

turn  furrows  faster! 


Hitch  an  800  series  Ford  Tractor  to  a 
heavy  pull  and  listen  to  its  deep-throated 
pur-r-r  as  it  buckles  down  to  the  job. 

Watch  its  reserve  of  power  surge  into 
action  when  called  on  to  start  heavier 
loads  and  pull  through  tough  going.  Notice 
the  smooth,  even  flow  of  power  at  all 
speeds.  See  how  the  engine  actually  seems 
to  be  loafing  under  normal  loads  .  .  .  but 
watch  the  work  it  turns  out! 

Then  you’ll  know  the  800  series  Ford 
Tractor  offers  a  bonus  of  power  that  can 
pull  heavier  loads  faster— an  extra  margin 
of  power  that  is  increasing  the  preference 


for  Ford  Tractors  wherever  versatile  and 
economic  tractor  power  is  desired. 

Yes,  the  800  series  Ford  Tractor 
delivers  a  full  40  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  and  46  horsepower  at  the 
belt.  This  is  the  most  powerful  Ford 
Tractor  ever.  Under  most  operating 
conditions,  here  is  a  full  3-plow  tractor, 
plus  extra  in  reserve. 

So  if  you  want  a  bonus  of  power  to  help 
get  your  farm  work  done  faster  — power 
that  costs  you  less  but  does  more  — then 
see  and  try  the  advanced  800  series  Ford 
Tractor.  Tractor  and  Implement  Division, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


IS  NEW  DAY  FARMING  ** 


EASIER  STEERING  — less  work  with  a  Ford! 

There’s  no  “fighting”  the  steering  wheel  with 
a  Ford  Tractor.  Automotive -type  steering 
helps  smother  shocks  and  jolts,  makes  steer¬ 
ing  easier,  safer. 


"RAZOR  BLADE"  SHARES  — a  Ford  money- 

saver  !  Priced  far  lower  than  the  cost  of 
resharpening  regular  shares.  You  can  save 
up  to  $30  per  100  acres  plowed  in  share 
costs  alone! 


FAST  PLOW  LIFT—  no  delay  with  a  Ford!  You 

get  instant  response  when  you  move  the 
Hydraulic  Touch  Control  lever.  There’s  no 
waiting  for  action,  no  lost  time  with  Ford’s 
“built-in,  live-action”  hydraulic  system. 
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D-P  kills 


n  ematodes- 

greatly  increases  vegetable  yields 


Vegetable  growers  are  finding  a  preseason 
treatment  with  D-D  soil  fumigant  pays  dividends 
at  harvest.  D-D  quickly  destroys  nematodes,  the 
microscopic  worms  that  choke  off  plant  roots, 
causing  poor  quality  produce  and  greatly  reduced 
yields. 

D-D  is  a  liquid — when  injected  into  the  soil  it 
becomes  a  gas  which  spreads  and  kills  nematodes. 
D-D  is  easy  to  apply  with  simple  tractor  attach¬ 
ment  or  gravity -flow  plow  equipment.  D-D  is 
economical,  too.  One  preplanting  treatment  is  all 
you  need  for  effective  nematode  control  for  the 
entire  season. 

D-D  controls  all  species  of  nematodes  that 
affect  vegetable  crops.  Use  D-D  this  season  and 
look  forward  to  higher  yields  and  better  qual¬ 
ity  harvest.  Your  local  dealer  has 

D-D  and  complete  information  on  its 

» 

application. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


fat  t&e 

Annual  Farm  Inventory 


NO  RECORD  that  a  farmer  can  keep 
will  give  him  as  much  information 
for  the  time  it  takes  as  an  annual  in¬ 
ventory.  Two  people  can  do  the  job 
in  less  than  a  day  and,  in  New  York 
State  at  least,  you  can  get  from  your 
County ,  Agricultural  Agent  or  from 
the  Mailing  Room  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  for  a  quarter,  a  book  which 
will  hold  five  yearly  farm  inventories. 
In  most  other  states,  similar  books  are 
available. 

Let’s  see  what  an  inventory  will  do 
for  you. 

1.  It  will  show  your  net  worth  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  record  of  what  you  own 
and  what  you  owe. 

2.  Subsequent  inventories  will  allow 
you  to  compare  your  net  worth  with 
the  year  previous  and  you  will  be  able 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  you  are 
getting  ahead  and  if  so,  how  rapidly. 

3.  It  will  be  a  help  in  filling  out  your 
annual  income  tax  report  and  in  case 
of  fire  it  will  be  a  valuable  record  of 
your  belongings. 

4.  It  also  helps  greatly  in  making 
out  a  credit  statement,  something 
which  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  if 
you  want  to  borrow  money  from  a 
bank. 

Do  It  Now 

Early  January  is  a  good  time  to  take 
an  inventory  and  two  people  are  bet¬ 
ter  than  one  because  one  can  hold  the 
book  and  do  the  writing,  while  the 
other  digs  out  the  equipment.  It  is 
also  helpful  to  have  two  people  rather 
than  one  because  you  can  discuss  the 
values  of  different  things  owned.  This 
is  more  important  for  the  first  inven¬ 
tory.  Generally  speaking,  once  you 
have  started  your  yearly  inventory,  you 
do  not  increase  the  value  just  because 
prices  may  have  increased.  Instead, 
you  depreciate  certain  things,  particu¬ 
larly  equipment,  so  that  when  its  use¬ 
ful  life  is  ended/ it  will  have  no  value 
on  your  books. 

For  most  things  the  proper  price  to 
enter  is  the  auction  value.  In  the  case 
of  equipment  which  you  have  used  a 
number  of  years,  imagine  that  you 
were  buying  at  an  auction  and  put 
down  the  price  that  you  think  it  will 
bring.  Of  course,  equipment  bought 
within  the  year  will  be  listed  at  pur¬ 
chase  price. 

Depreciation  ’ 

In  case  this  is  your  first  inventory, 
there  is  always  a  question  as  to  how 
much  depreciation  you  should  figure. 
In  general,  the  more  complicated  the 
machinery,  the  fewer  years  it  will  be 
serviceable.  Certainly,  eight  to  ten 
years  is  what  you  might  expect  from 
a  tractor  or  from  a  piece  of  equipment 
such  as  a  combine.  The  fact  that  it 
may  be  100%  depreciated  in  eight  to 
ten  years  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  valueless.  If  you  have  taken 
good  care  of  the  machine  and  it  is  still 
serviceable,  you  are  that  much  further 
ahead.  Less  complicated  equipment 
such  as  wagons  might  well  last  fifteen 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exact 
amount  of  your  depreciation  is  less 
important  than  taking  an  inventory 
and  depreciating  equipment  at  some 
reasonable  figure  from  year  to  year. 

When  it  comes  to  livestock,  you 
have  a  different  situation  because  ani¬ 
mals  increase  in  value  until  they  are 
mature.  Generally  speaking,  the  total 
value  of  a  dairy  herd  should  not  vary 
much  as  long  as  you  do  not  change 
the  number.  The  depreciation  on  the 
old  cows  will  be  approximately  match¬ 


ed  by  the  increase  in  value  of  | 
younger  animals.  Even  so,  it  is  a  gt 
idea  to  list  the  animals  individually, 
assume  that  the  average  length  of  ] 
of  a  dairy*  cow  is  six  to  seven  yea 
and  to  depreciate  them  after  they  1 
come  mature 

Valuing  Real  Eslatfe 

What  we  said  about  price  increa 
due  to  inflation  applies  particularly 
real  estate.  It  may  give  you  a  feeli 
of  prosperity  to  increase  the  invent 
price  of  your  real  estate,  but  one 
the  objects  of  taking  an  inventory 
to  find  out  how  you  are  getting  aloi 
So,  the  best  procedure  is  to  decide 
the  value  when  you  start  your  invi 
tory  and  then  to  continue  that  va 
for  the  land.  The  length  of  life  of  bui 
ings  can  be  estimated  and  deprecial 
year  by  year  except  as  improvemei 
are  made. 

One  of  the  jobs  where  some  jui 
ment  is  required  is  in  inventorying  fe 
A  bushel  of  grain  contains  about  1 
cubic  feet.  To  get  the  cubic  feet  ii 
bin,  multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  I 
breadth  and  by  the  average  dep 
This  will  give  you  the  cubic  feet.  Fi 
fifths  of  this  number  is  the  numberj 
bushels.  It  is  considered  that  it  taj 
two  bushels  of  ear  corn  to  make  ( 
bushel  of  grain. 

A  ton  of  baled  hay  will  occupy  at 
300  cubic  feet  in  loose  bales  and  20( 
tight  bales.  Long  cut  chopped  ! 
takes  about  360  cubic  feet  per  ton  i 
short  cut  chopped  hay  about  250  cu 
feet  per  ton. 

A  stout  cedar  shingle  makes  a  prel 
effective  board  of  education. 

★  ★  ★  ★★★★★ 

In  inventorying  hay,  you  again 
the  cubic  feet  in  the  mow.  On  the 
erage,  a  ton  of  well-settled  hay 
be  contained  in  about  500  cubic  ! 
and  a  ton  of  straw  will  occupy  al 
1,200  cubic  feet. 

The  best  way  to  inventory  silag 
to  use  a  silo  table  and  you  will  1 
one  in  most  Farm  Inventory  Books 
cubic  foot  of  silage  will  average 
weigh  about  40  pounds  after  it 
settled,  but  the  silage  at  the  bot 
of  the  silo  is  much  heavier  per  ci 
foot  than  the  silage  at  the  top. 

You  can  get  the  approximate  n 
ber  of  cubic  feet  in  your  own  silo 
multiplying  the  eadius  of  the  silo 
itself  and  then  by  3  to  get  the  are! 
the  bottom  of  the  silo  in  square  i 
then  multiply  this  by  the  depth  of 
silage  to  get  the  cubic  feet.  Many  s 
are  about  14  feet  in  diameter  bj 
feet  high  and  a  silo  of  this  size 
hold  close  to  90  tons  of  silage. 

Ollier  Property 

You  still  have  not  completed  the 
because  an  inventory  should  also  c 
a  record  of  money  on  hand,  stocks 
bonds  owned,  household  equipir 
the  cash  value  of  your  life  insure 
and  other  personal  possessions, 
should  also  contain  a  list  of  any  m< 
owed  to  you  and  a  list  of  all  m( 
owed  by  you. 

When  you  consider  tire  many 
vantages  of  taking  farm  inventory 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  tin 
takes,  I  think  that  few  people  w 
argue  that  the  time  is  not  well  s| 

If  you  have  taken  inventory 
some  years,  this  is  the  time  to  b 
it  up  to  date,  and  if  you  have  n 
taken  inventory,  there  will  never 
better  time  to  start. 
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New  10-point  program  is  sane ,  sensible ,  effective 
because  it  combines ,  sound  management  with 
a  new  kind  of  product — Pen-FZ 


T)ERHAPS  you  feel  as  many  dairymen  do  .  .  .  that 

mastitis  treatments  seem  to  be  less  effective  now 
than  when  they  first  came  into  use. 

More  and  more  “stubborn”  cases  are  encountered  — 
often  it  is  necessary  to  use  several  extra  tubes  of  oint¬ 
ment  to  produce  even  a  temporary  improvement.  Flare- 
ups  are  common.  , 

There  are  three  important  reasons  for  these  develop¬ 
ments. 

First,  mastitis  infections  are  caused  by  several  kinds 
of  germs  . . .  not  a  single  kind  as  is  the  case  with  some 
diseases.  Therefore  it  takes  a  drug  that  is  effective 
against  a  broad  range  of  bacteria  to  knock  out  a  multi¬ 
ple  infection. 

Second,  just  as  flies  have  developed  a  resistance  to 
formerly-powerful  fly  sprays,  some  bacteria  survive 
treatment  and  breed  strains  resistant  to  formerly- 
effective  drugs. 

Third,  many  of  the  commonly  used  mastitis  treat¬ 
ments  do  their  best  job  against  “strep”  type  germs.  As 
a  result  the  number  of  “strep”  germs  has  decreased  in 
many  areas,  giving  other  types  of  germs  a  chance  to 
increase  and  cause  mastitis. 

The  results  are  “stubborn”  hard-to-treat  cases,  flare- 
ups  and  cases  in  which  no  improvement  is  noted  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment. 

Now  there  is  available  a  new  type  mastitis  product 
called  Pen-FZ  containing  nitrofurazone — the  bacteria- 
killing  drug  to  which  mastitis  germs  cannot  become 
fully  adjusted. 

Nitrofurazone  won  favorable  attention  in  human 
medicine  because  it  cleared  up  stubborn  infections 
which  did  not  yield  to  the  effects  of  other  commonly 
used  drugs.  Extensive  use  of  this  drug  for  control  of 
human  and  animal  diseases  show  there  have  been  no 
significant  cases  of  resistant  germs  developed  in  over 
10  years.  Pen-FZ  is  the  'only  mastitis  product  offered 
to  farmers  which  contains  nitrofurazone. 


This  sign  will  lead  you  to  more  effective 
mastitis  control  on  your  farm 


Medication  alone  cannot 
control  mastitis 

Mastitis  control  is  more  than  treatment 
alone.  That’s  why  Dr.  Hess  and  Clark 
urge  you  to  follow  the  program  outlined 
here. 

Pen-FZ  has  a  place  in  this  program, 
and  when  used  as  recommended,  Dr. 
Hess  and  Clark  guarantee  effective 
results. 

1.  Milk  coics  in  order  .  .  .  healthy  cows 
first,  suspected  cows  last. 

2.  Use  a  strip  cup. 

3.  Wash  teats  and  udders . 

4.  Milk  rapidly. 

5.  Use  milker  correctly. 

6.  Keep  milker  clean. 

7.  Remove  sources  of  cow  injuries. 

8.  Buy  only  young  replacement  stock. 

9.  Isolate  replacements  at  first. 

10.  Use  the  right  treatment  .  .  .  Pen-FZ. 

If  no  improvement  is  noted  consult 
your  veterinarian  at  once. 

Ask  your  Pen-FZ  dealer  for  a  book¬ 
let  describing  this  program  in  detail. 


Satisfaction  or  your  money  back! 


Ask  your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer 
about  this 
Special  Offer 
and  this 
guarantee 


WHEN 
*  YOU 
BUY 

10 


Or.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check 

Morton  M INERAUZED  Salt 


for  more  milk 

Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing. ! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


husky  calf  crop 

or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  .  .  .  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min-, 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1 1  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 


Less  than  more  Less  than  Y&i  more  Less  than  1}5  more  Less  than  ]4,i  more 

MORTON  TRACE  MINERALIZED  SALT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


I  cut  my  FEEDING  COSTS  IN  HALF 
-got  better  results  with  GROW-'EM 


SEEMS  LIKE 
FEEDING  COSTS 
KEEP  GOING  UP- 
AND  MY*  INCOME!}/ 
DOWN 


IM  STARTING  MY 
CALVES  ON  |5F 

GROW-'EM  MILK 
REPLACES  .  saves 

MONEY  TO  BEGIN  WITH 
-AND  MY  REAL  PROFITS 
COME  LATER 


HOW  COME, 
ED  P 


well,  GROW-'EM 

GETS  THEM  OFF  TO  A 
HEALTHIER  START,  AND 
RUMEN  CULTURE  IN 

GROW-'EM  puts  the 

kCALF  ON  ROUGHAGES 
SOONER -INCREASES 
CAPACITY.  YOU'RE 
^AHEAD  ALL  WAYS 
WITH  ISF 

GROW-'EM. 


of  ou»uiT> 


if  your  whole 

milk  costs $3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

you  save  per  calf 
in  3  months  _ _ $7.37 

10.67 

14.37 

17.27 

OF  QUALITyV 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS  NORTH  STAR— Best  Early  Hybrid 


HARRIS  SUDS 

TREMENDOUS  EARLY  YIELDS 
-  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

These  two  qualities  would  make  North  Star  outstanding,  but  as 
an  extra  bonus  add  these— Seed  sprouts  quickly  even  in  cold 
soil  and  plants  continue  to  grow  vigorously  in  bad  weather.  Ears 
are  large  and  attractive.  Texture  and  flavor  are  comparable  to 
mid-season  varieties. .. 

For  prices  of  North  Star  and  other  outstanding  vegetables 
available  only  from  Harris’ 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

22  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

195 6  CATALOG  iww/umhj 


ORDER  EARLY 

SAVE  5%  ON  G.L.F. 
MOTOR  OIL  &  GREASE 


G.  L.  F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


"Dependable  Come  Hail  or  High  Water" 


A  general  view  of  the  barns  of  Clarence  Gram  of  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota,  showing  th 
beef  steers  with  the  three  glass  lined  steel  silos,  the  dairy  barn  with  two  convention) 
silos  and  a  few  hogs. 


*7  *Vidct  "pamiCy 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota 


gutter  cleaner. 


^  The  feed  is  delivere 
from  the  gutter  cleam 
into  this  elevator  and  the 
into  a  self-unloading  true 


OME  weeks  ago  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  visiting  the  family 
sized  farm  of  Clarence  Gram  at 
Le  Sueur  in  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Gram,  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  his 
father,  operates  his  own  120-acre  farm, 
supplemented  by  a  nearby  160-acre 
farm  owned  by  his  father.  There  are 
three  principal  enterprises  here.  A 
dairy  of  about  16  milkers,  a  few  sows 
from  which  hogs  are  raised,  and  the 
feeding  of  a  number  of  beef  steers. 

The  relatively  small  labor  force  on 
this  farm  is  able  to  handle  these  three 
enterprises  because  of  labor  saving 
equipment  and  ideas.  In  addition  to  two 
conventional  silos  adjoining  the  dairy 
barn,  Mr.  Gram  has  three  glass-lined 
steel  silos.  The  silo  loaders  which  ope¬ 
rate  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  deliver 
feed  to  a  converted  barn  cleaner  which 
in  turn  dumps  the  feed  into  a  conveyor, 
which  in  turn  delivers  the  feed  to  a 
self-unloading  truck.  In  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  this  truck  will  put  the  feed  in  out¬ 
door  bunks  for  the  animals.  . 

Mr.  Gram  gave  several  reasons  for 
his  enthusiasm  about  the-  glass-lined 
steel  silos.  His  original  purpose  in  buy¬ 
ing  them  was  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  purchased  grain  and  in  this 
he  succeeded  even  beyond  his  expecta¬ 
tions. 

Specifically,  he  points 
out  several  advantages: 

1.  Because  this  type  of 
silo  excludes  the  air  and 
therefore  prevents  mold¬ 
ing  and  spoilage,  he  can 
chop  into  the  silos  either 
grass  which  has  been 
wilted  beyond  the  safe 
stage  for  grass  silage,  or 
ear  corn  which  is  so  soft 
that  it  is  difficult  to 
store  it  any  other  way. 

In  fact,  it  is  common 
practice  in  feeding  beef 
steers  to  have  two  un¬ 
loaders  operating  at  the 
same  time  from  two 


silos.  The  first  one  delivers  grass  silag 
or  chopped  grass,  while  the  second  put 
grain  right  on  top  of  it.  By  the  time 
reaches  the  wagon,  the  two  material 
are  well  mixed. 

2.  According  to  Mr.  Gram,  losse 
from  this  type,  of  storage  are  vei 
small.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  drie 
grass  can  be  put  in  than  is  usual 
stored  as  grass  silage,  there  is  no  mol( 
ing  and  no  spoilage  of  the  materii 
once  it  is  in  the  silo.  Waste  is  pract 
cally  eliminated. 

3.  Combined  with  the  conveyer 
which  he  has  set  up,  it  is  possible 
feed  his  animals  with  very  little  wor 

This  was  my  first  trip  to  Minnesoti 
On  the  return  from  Minneapolis  to  Ch 
cago  by  air  we  passed  over  some  int** 
esting  country.  For  a  time'  we  saw  na 
row  valleys  with  wide  hills  with  moi 
of  the  cultivated  land  being  on  the  fl 
tops  of  these  hills.  Later  we  were  ovi 
an  area  where  the  sides  of  the  hil 
were  less  precipitous,  but  they 
come  almost  to  a  point  so  that  the  cu 
tivated  land  was  almost  entirely  in  th 
valleys.  Soon  after  that  the  land  bega 
to  level  out  into  a  rolling  country  wher 
'  valleys  were  shallow  and  a  lap 
amount  of  the  land  both  on  hills  an 
in  the  valleys  was  cultivated. 

— Hugh  Co  sib 
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THIS  BOX  CAR  COULD  BE  SAVING  YOU  MONEY! 


Every  day,  thousands  of  box  cars  just  like  this  one 
are  returned  empty  to  their  points  of  origin. 

They  might  have  returned  full  —  and  brought  mer-. 
chandise  of  various  kinds  to  your  city  more  cheaply 
than  it  actually  arrived  there  by  other  means. 

But  outmoded  government  regulation  frequently 
bars  railroads  from  bidding  competitively  against  big 
trucks  and  barges  for  specific  loads.  This  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  that  deprives  the  public  of  the  service  of 


a  carrier  which  could  do  the  job  better  at  lower  cost 

To  eliminate  such  waste,  a  Cabinet  Committee  set  up 
by  President  Eisenhower  has  recommended  changing 
outmoded  regulation  now  hobbling  the  transportation 
industry. 

Adoption  of  these  recommendations  would  —  by 
spurring  competition  —  do  away  with  many  present 
regulatory  dislocations  estimated  to  be  costing  the 
public*  billions  of  dollars. 

*The  public  is  you 


FREE!  See  the  actual  Cabinet  Report-not  what  others  say  about  it.  Published  by  the  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  For  a  FREE  copy,  address  Eastern  Railroads,  Room  711,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


•  EASTERN  RAILROADS,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y,  • 
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WD  SCRAPER  —  cleans  feedlots,  re¬ 
moves  snow,  backfills  and  levels, 
opens  drainage  ditches.  Extra  equip¬ 
ment  includes  l1/2~ft.  blade  exten¬ 
sions  and  end  plates. 


...S€raping 


Heavy  material  handling  jobs  become  light 
work  when  your  CA,  WD  or  WD-45  Trac¬ 
tor  is  equipped  with  a  quick-change,  hy¬ 
draulically-operated  Allis- Chalmers  scrap¬ 
er  or  loader. 

The  heavy-duty  scraper  is  quickly  at¬ 
tached  with  Snap- Coupler  hitch.  Its 
6-foot  blade  can  be  angled  to  13  positions. 
Pitch  and  tilt  are  quickly  adjusted  .  .  .  ex¬ 
actly  as  desired.  Blade  is  reversible  for 
backfilling.  Both  CA  and  WD  models  are 
rugged  Traction  Booster  implements  for 
real  penetration  in  ditching  or  grading. 


The  WD  and  WD-45  farm  loader  lifts  a 
ton,  reaches  10  feet  high  —  lowers  for  go- 
inside  clearance.  Operates  with  tractor’s 
Two- Clutch  Power  Control.  Tractor  drive- 
in  mounting  is  fast,  easy  .  .  .  just  insert 
pins.  CA  Tractor  loader  lifts  8  feet  high, 
handles  %  ton. 

Get  more  work  out  of  your  Allis- Chal¬ 
mers  tractor  with  this  low-cost,  labor-sav¬ 
ing  equipment.  See  your  Allis- Chalmers 
dealer  today. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


. . .  and  loading 


QUICK-CHANGE  LOADER  —  built  of  rigidly -braced  tubular  steel.  Bucket  equipped  with  slide-on 
dirt  plate  and  1 %  in.  square  steel  tines.  WD  model  has  9-cu.  ft.  bucket ;  CA  model,  8-cu.  ft. 


Snap-Coupler  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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(•real  Aunt  Abigail's 
Blackberry  Pie 

By  DOROTHA  UNDERWOOD 

GREAT  Aunt  Abigail  was  a  famo 
cook  in  the  days  when  count 
cooking  was  done  by  wood  fire  and  t 
red  checkered  table  cloth  was  alwa; 
laid  for  a  sumptuous  meal. 

One  warm  day  in  late  summer,  gues 
arrived  at  great  Uncle  1  Charlie’s  ai 
Aunt  Abigail’s  farmhouse. 

Uncle  Charlie. invited  the  menfolks 
go  with  him  to  the  back  pasture  to  lot 
at  the  young  stock.  At  Abigail’s  su 
gestion,  he  took  along  a  ten  quart  pi 
to  fill  with  blackberries. 

Having  arrived  at  the  back  pastui 
the  men  found  but  few  ripe  berrie 
furthermore  the  sun  was  hot.  Being 
great  one  for  a  j'oke,  Uncle  Charlie  pr 
ceeded  to  fill  the  bucket  with  basswoi 
leaves.  He  then  picked  enough  ri] 
blackberries  to  thickly  cover  the  top. 

When  the  men  returned  home  just  b 
fore  chore-time,  Uncle  Charlie  d 
posited  the  bucket  on  the  kitchen  tal 
and  received  the  praise  of  Aunt  Abigi 
who  remarked,  “While  you  do  t 
chores  I’ll  make  a  pie  for  supper.” 

Uncle  Charlie  went  chuckling  to  t 
barn.  Suppertime  arrived  and  to  top  ( 
a  hearty  meal,  Aunt  Abigail  brought 
the  fresh  baked,  golden-crusted  pie  ai 
placed  it  before  Uncle  Charlie. 

With  a  little  difficulty,  he  cut  eai 
person  a  generous  wedge.  All  the  me 
folks,  so  father  always  said  (  he  beii 
one  of  the  guests)  ate  every  mori 
without  so  much  as  the  flicker  of 
eyelash. 

Father  always  swore  that  Aunt  AI 
gail’s  blackberry  pie  was  made  of  bai 
wood  leaves. 

—  A.  A.  — 

History  Teachers  Cite 

TWO  OFFICERS  of  the  Emp 
State  Society  of  the  Sons  of  t 
American  Revolution,  Mr.  Gardner  ( 
born,  Executive  Secretary  and  Fr< 
erick  R.  Stevens,  Director  of  the  Ann 
icanism  Committee  were  given  a  pla 
on  the  program  at  the  annual  meeti 
of  the  Academic  principals  of  the  sta 
Each  outlined  the  principles  of  go 
emment  on  which  this  government  w 
founded,  the  world-wide  rpcogniz 
success  of  the  government  and  espe 
ally  the  development  of  the  individu 
They  emphasized  that  freedom  of  ea 
child  to  develop  himself,  guided  by  I 
vine  influence  was  the  primary  obj< 
of  government. 

To  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  So 
of  the  American  Revolution  were 
tensely '  interested  in  the  work  of  t 
schools  of  this  state  three  educati 
were  selected  because  of  outstandi 
work  in  constantly  calling  attention 
the  ideals  on  which  this  country  vi 
founded  and  for  teaching  Americ 
history  with  th^se  ideals  in  mil 
Those  three  were: 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Moffitt,  Associi 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany 
Mr.  Ralph  M.  Faust,  Principal,  ( 
wego  High  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Genevieve  Matteson,  Citizi 
ship  education  teacher  at  the  Sherni 
Central  High  School  in  Chautauq 
County. 

Each  of  the  educators,  chosen,  v 
given  a  framed  citation  by  the  Sons 
the  American  Revolution  outlining  t 
accomplishments  in  upholding  I 
ideals  of  Americanism,  and  each  v 
decorated  with  the  Gold  Medal  of  c 
tinguished  citizenship. 

About  650  educators  were  in  attei 
ance  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  t 
Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse  Deeenil 
11  and,  discussions  showed  that 
were  interested  in  the  emphasis  gh 
to  the  teaching  of  American  history. 
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KALF-KARE  will  definitely  help 

SAVE  YOUR  CALVES 

from  deadly  SCOURS 


Sr* 


COMPLETE 

TREATMENT 


ONLY 


$‘ 


Where  you  buy  famous 
_  KOW-KARE,  BAG  BALM 
ond  BAG  BALM 
DILATORS 


MONEY  BACK 
GUARANTEE 

Kalf-Kare  is  suc¬ 
cessful.  Thousands 
of  sales  yet  NO 
ONE  has  asked 
for  his  money  back. 


KALF-KARE 

•  REDUCES  incidence  of  scours. 

•  STIMULATES  up  to  20%  faster  growth. 

•  PROMOTES  smooth,  sleek  coats. 

•  HELPS  ASSURE  strong,  healthy  calves. 

ADD  to  Milk  or  Milk  Saver  during  first  8  weeks. 
Contains  fully  recommended  dosage  of  Chlor- 
tetracycline  (Aureomycin*)  Hydrochloride,  Vita¬ 
min  B-12,  Pectin.  ‘Trademark 


Write  for  FREE  KALF-KARE  Folder,  brief, 
quick,  easy-to-understand  information. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  30,  Vermont 


|A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


(RITE  )DAY  . . .  for  facts  and 
I  rices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
I  ecd  for  profitable  feeding. 
I  tLL  TYPES  —  wood,  con- 
ete,  tile — all  farm-proven! 


|ne,  Inc.,  116  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y 


MORE  JOBS  — BIG  PAY  IN 

VIR  CONDITIONING 

&  REFRIGERATION 


new  way  to  learn  at  home 

‘KE  MORE  MONEY  in  this  uncrowded  field.  New 
I  Shop-Method  teaches  repair  and  installation 
I  home.  You  get  23  big  practical  training  kits — 
I  u  build  and  keep  an  air  conditioner,  freezer, 
I  ngerator  or  milk  cooler.  Earn  up  to  $5  an 
I  ar  while  training.  Write  for  new  FREE  BOOK. 

MMERCIAL  TRADES  INSTITUTE  Dept.  P-157 

[00  Greenleaf  Avenue  •  Chicago  26,  III. 

RHODODENDRON 
M  6  AZALEASi 

yorid  seedlings  from  red  flower- 
stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
individual  plant  bands.  Abun- 
it  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
[planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 


4USSER  FORESTS,1 


Box 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
LANTING  STOCK 

lany  Varieties— Pine,  Spruce,  Fir, 
*c>  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 

3 1  i  t  y  Stock  — Low  Prices.) 


m 

mALOGUEl 

and 

Luting 


Where  can  I  get  a  Farmer's  Almanac? 

There  are  two  sources  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  One  is  The  Old  Farmer’s 
Almanac,  published  by  Yankee,  Inc., 
Dublin,  N.  H.  1956  will  be  their  164th 
continuous  year  of  publication. 

The  other  is  the  Agricultural  Alma¬ 
nac  which  has  been  published  for  131 
years  by  John  Baer’s  &  Son,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  The  price  for  each  is  25c. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  the  sawdust  we  put 
on  our  strawberry  plants  last  fall  has  to 
be  taken  off  or  do  the  plants  come  on  up 
through  it?  If  it  has  to  be  removed,  could 
you  tell  me  how  you  do  it? 

You  do  not  need  to  take  off  the  saw¬ 
dust  unless  you  put  on  a  very  heavy 
application.  My  strawberries  came  up 
through  the  sawdust  very  nicely.  If  I 
felt  that  the  sawdust  was  on  my  bed 
too  deep,  I  would  go  over  it  with  the 
garden  rake  by  using  the  back  of  it  to 
pull  some  of  the  sawdust  into  the 
spaces  between  the  rows. 

’  '  * 4  / 

How  much  grass  seed  is  recommended 
for  seeding  a  lawn? 

Usually  three  pounds  per  1000  square 
feet  and  it  is  recommended  that  it  be 
divided  into  two  lots  and  that  half  be 
seeded  in  one  direction  and  the  balance 
be  sown  at  right  angles  to  the  seeding. 

Will  a  sweet  cherry  tree  pollinate  its 
own  blossoms? 

Sweet  cherries  do  need  to  be  pol¬ 
linated  by  other  varieties.  Therefore,  in 
the  back  garden  you  should  have  two 
trees  of  different  varieties.  In  a  com¬ 
mercial  operation  plant  from  15  to  20 
trees  for  pollination  for  each  150  trees 
of  the  main  variety.  However,  in  plant¬ 
ings  of  one  variety,  pollination  can  be 
secured  by  cutting  blossoms  off  another 
variety,  putting  them  in  pails  with 


water  and  hanging  such  a  pail  on  each 
tree. 

Where  molasses  is  added  to  grass 
silage,  what  percentage  of  its  food  value 
is  lost? 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  figured  that 
about  25%  of  the  food  value  of  molas¬ 
ses  added  to  silage  is  lost. 

Is  there  any  chemical  that  can  be  spray¬ 
ed  on  a  lawn  to  slow  up  growth  so  you 
wouldn't  have  to  mow  it  so  often? 

There  is  a  chemical  known  as  maleic 
hydrazide  which  will  retard  growth  of 
grass,  but  often  it  will  injure  grass  so 
that  it  harms  the  appearance. 

So  far  there  is  no  chemical  that  is 
recommended  in  place-  of  a  lawn  mower 
and  maleic  hydrazide  is  recommended 
only  for  limited  use  on  areas  that  can- 
‘  not  be  mowed  and  where  some  discolor¬ 
ation  or  injury  of  the  grass  is  not  im¬ 
portant. 

Must  we  as  farmers  file  income  tax  re¬ 
ports  by  January  15th? 

No.  You  have  two  choices.  You  can 
estimate  your  tax  and  pay  the  esti¬ 
mated  amount  by  January  15th  and 
then  make  a  final  report  before  April 
15th,  or  you  can  file  a  complete  report 
and  pay  the  tax  before  February  15th. 
This  latter  choice  seems  best  because 
less  work  is  involved. 

How  do  farm  partners  file  income  tax 
reports? 

Schedule  F  is  filled  out  to  give  the 
farm  income  and  expenses.  Form  1065, 
a  yellow  sheet  headed  U.S.  Partnership 
Return  of  Income,  is  then  filled  out.  No 
tax  is  paid  with  it  but  each  partner  fills 
out  Form  1040  as  his  individual  return 
on  which  he  reports  his  share  of  the 
returns  from  the  partnership. 


AUNT  LUCY 


SOME  people  seem  born  to  serve  others.  That  was  my  Aunt  Lucy  Goodwin. 

She  devoted  the  better  part  of  her  life  to  serving’  on  committees  and  being 
a  delegate  of  one  thing  and  another.  I  remember  one  summer  Aunt  Lucy  made 
so  many  trips  as  a  delegate  that  Uncle  Jeff  never  saw  her  except  on  week 
ends  when  she  came  home  to  wash  out  her  underwear. 

Whenever  a  new  baby  needed  extra  diapers,  it  was  my  Aunt  Lucy  who 
rustled  around  and  got  the  diapers.  In  Aunt  Lucy’s  day  expectant  mothers 
didn’t  have  the  X-ray  to  warn  them  of  multiple  births,  so  a  pair  of  twins 
was  something  of  a  catastrophe  so  far  as  the  diaper  situation  was  concerned. 
It  was  always  Aunt  Lucy’s  job  to  figure  out  menus  for  Ladies  Aid  suppers, 
and  she  made  the  coffee  for  all  the  local  picnics  in  her  huge  coffeepot.  (If  for 
nothing  else,  Aunt  Lucy  would  have  been  famous  for  her  gigantic  coffeepot.) 
When  Hi  Andrews  got  drunk  and  beat  his  wife,  he  could  figure  just  as  sure  as 
the  sun  would  rise  next  morning  he’d  be  seeing  Aunt  Lucy.  Aunt  Lucy  never 
reformed  Hi  Andrews,  but  she  made  him  awfully  sorry  that  he  had  ever  been 
born. 

Aunt  Lucy  was  at  the  height  of  her  career  as  a  public  benefactress  at  the 
time  Ed  Wardle  was  at  odds  with  the  Humane  Society  because  of  his  mule. 
Ed  claimed  the  stubborn  old  mule  wouldn't  eat,  while  Aunt  Lucy  maintained 
that  Ed  was  too  stingy  to  feed  the  animal.  Pinning  her  little  round  hat  firmly 
on  her  knob  of  hair,  Aunt  Lucy  trudged  a  mile  and  a  half  twice  a  day  out  in 
the  country  to  make  sure  that  Ed  fed  his  mule  oats  and  hay.  Unexpectedly 
the  mule  died.  Ed  said  it  was  worth  losing  the  mule  just  to  be  rid  of  Aunt 
Lucy. 

The  weight  of  so  much  community  work  was  bound  eventually  to  take  its 
toll  of  Aunt  Lucy’s  strength.  The  human  body  can  stand  just  so  much.  Aunt 
Lucy’s  arches  at  last  broke  down.  One  rather  catty  neighbor  woman  said, 
“The  only  way  the  good  Lord  could  keep  Lucy  Goodwin  from  sticking  her 
nose  into  other  people’s  business  was  to  break  down  her  feet  so  she  had  to 
stay  home  and  mind  her  own  affairs.” 


I  WAS  JUST 


In  the  movie  the 
other  night  the  rob¬ 
ber  was  mad  be¬ 
cause  there  wasn’t  much  money  in  the 
grocer’s  cash  l'egister  .  .  .  “just  chick¬ 
en-feed.”  (Like  pin  money.) 


I  says  to  myself,  “This  here  character 
ain’t  heen  around  the  farm  for  a  long 
time  if  he  thinks  chicken-feed  is 
cheap!” 

Long  gone  are  the  days  when  chicken- 
feed  was  “chicken-feed.”  Nowadays 
chicken-feed  is  so  packed  with  “ex¬ 
tras”  that  it  costs  a  pretty  penny.  In 
most  cases  though,  the  cost  of  the 
“extras”  is  MORE  THAN  paid  for  in 
extra  production.  Fortifying  layer  ra¬ 
tions  with  minerals,  vitamins,  antibi¬ 
otics  and  extra  protein  increases  pro¬ 
fits  over  costs — or  folks  wouldn’t  be 
using  them. 

But  here’s  a  warning.  Never  over-look 
what  an  increase  in  production  COSTS. 

That’s  what  will  determine  whether  or 
not  it’s  profitable.  Sometimes  I  think 
that  we  go  too  far  over-board  on  in¬ 
creasing  production  per  bird,  forget¬ 
ting  cost.  But  it’s  sure  that  if  a  dozen 
eggs  cost  more  than  you  can  sell  them 
for,  then  a  high-producing  flock  is 
STILL  a  bust.  A  flock  laying  100% 
wouldn’t  be  worth  a  toot  if  you  had  to 
feed  ’em  caviar  to  do  it. 


Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’m  1000%  for 
good  supplemental  feeding  ...  if 
you’re  shrewd  about  it.  All  I’m  saying 
is  get  out  your  pencil  and  do  some 
figuring  before  you  buy  a  soooper- 
doooper  concoction  that’s  fortified 
with  ground  sirloin  and  only  gives 
you  a  few  extra  eggs.  Be  practical 
about  it. 

That’s  the  beauty  of  the  Watkins 
Layer  Rations  .  .  .  they’re  practical. 
They  keep  your  birds  producing  and 
healthy  .  .  .  and  at  a  profit,  because 
the  Watkins  Layer  Supplement  is  eco¬ 
nomical. 


1.  You  can  ADJUST  the  protein/en¬ 
ergy  balance  to  the  egg  potential  of 
YOUR  birds.  If  they  can  hold 
80%  production,  fine  .  .  .  give  ’em 
more  protein  and  carbohydrate.  If 
they  can  only  hold  65%  .  .  .  ok, 
cut  back  on  the  protein. 

2.  The  Watkins  Layer  Supplement 
costs  less  than  other  equal  supple¬ 
ments.  That’s  because  all  you  have 
to  buy  in  a  bag  is  the  “manufac¬ 
tured”  parts  .  .  .  the  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins  and  antibiotics.  The  rest  you 
can  buy  for  less  money  in  bulk  .  .  . 
using  “local”  proteins.  You  “mix 
your  own”  with  Watkins  MIN-V1TE 
for  Layers  (a  MLNeral-VITamin 
antibiotic  concentrate.) 

So  you  get  a  BETTER  supplement  for 

LESS  MONEY.  This  is  the  way  to 
make  money  on  eggs  .  .  .  increase 
production  while  cutting  costs.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  own  Watkins 
Dealer.  Let  him  show  you  how  it 
works. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  j. 
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Y°u  Are  Invited  To  Vi 
l  PI°NEER  EXHIBIT  a, 

-  'or*  •  January  17-20 


PIONEER  388 

An  early  hybrid  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  yield  record  in  PIONEER  tests. 
Produces  medium-height  fodder. 
Ears  are  relatively  low  and  carried 
on  medium-length  shanks.  Has  ex¬ 
cellent  standability  because  of  its 
stiff  stalks.  Picks  easily  —  good  re¬ 
sistance  to  ear  dropping.  Will  stand 
thick  planting. 


PIONEER  373 

This  is  one  of  PIONEER'S  largest  sell¬ 
ing  early  hybrids,  especially  adapted 
to  Northern  corn  growing  areas.  Fod¬ 
der  is  relatively  tall.  Ears  are  rather 
long  and  carried  at  medium  height.  A 
high  yielding,  fast  drying  hybrid  with 
a  reputation  for  high  shelling  percent¬ 
age  and  quality  of  grain.  Picks  well. 


PIONEER  372 


A  superior  early  hybrid  for  thin  soils 
and  drouth  conditions.  Has  very  strong 
roots  and  is  rated  high  for  resistance 
to  stalk  breaking.  Ears  are  relatively 
long  with  medium-length  shanks.  This 
fine  hybrid  has  proved  its  depend¬ 
ability  under  varied  conditions.  A 
good  companion  to  PIONEER  373— as 
it  matures  in  about  the  same  time. 
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CONTROLLING  ORCHARD  MICE  WITH  ENDRIN 


IN  THE  State  of  Virginia,  the  outfit 
shown  above  was  used  in  some  ex¬ 
periments  in  controlling  mice.  The  ma¬ 
terial  used  is  Endrin'  and  the  boom 
was  used  to  get  the  material  under  the 
trees. 

In  each  of  three  years,  the  use  of 
Endrin  is  reported  as  giving  100% 
elimination  of  mice  on  sprayed  areas. 
The  boom  has  twenty-eight  nozzles  fit¬ 
ted  with  number  4  discs  spaced  4.5 
inches  apart.  The  pressure  used  was 
400  to  500  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  amount  recommended  was  2 
pounds  per  acre,  using  3  pints  of  con¬ 
centrated  emulsifiable  Endrin  (1.6 


pounds  Endrin  per  U.  S.  gallon)  in  10( 
gallons  of  water. 

Endrin  must  be  used  with  care.  Mei 
must  keep  away  from  the  spray  drif 
and  every  effort  must  be  used  to  avoii 
skin  contact  or  breathing  of  the  mist 

This  information  is,  of  course,  in 
complete,  and  very  definite  direction 
should  be  followed  before  any  orchard 
ist  uses  this  method.  It  does,  however 
give  promise  of  good  results.  The  ex 
periments  outlined  were  reported  b; 
Frank  Horsfall,  Jr.,  of  the  Virginii 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  the  The  Horti 
cultural  News,  published  by  the  Ne\ 
Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 


FERTILIZING  CORN 
GROWN  CONTINUOUSLY" 

HE  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  for  fertilization 
of  corn  grown  continuously : 

1.  Where  manure  is  available,  use  15 
tons  per  acre,  preferably  reinforced 
with  phosphate,  plus  250  lbs.  of  5-10-10 
or  similar  fertilizer  applied  in  bands  at 
planting  time. 

2.  When  poultry  manure  is  available, 
use  6  tons  plus  250  pounds  of  5-10-10 
fertilizer  at  planting  time. 

3.  When  no  manure  is  available  on 
old  grass-hay  fields  high  in  organic 
matter  and  low  in  phosphorus  and  pot¬ 
ash,  apply  a  1:2:2  ratio  of  fertilizer  in 
sufficient  amount  to  give  50  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  100  pounds  each  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. and  potash. 

One  fourth  of  the  fertilizer  should  be 
banded  near  the  seeds  with  the  planter, 
the  remainder  plowed  under  or  drilled 
in  before  planting.  And,  finally,  when 
corn  is  grown  several  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  disc  in  before  planting  a  1:1:1 
ratio  fertilizer  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
supply  100  pounds  each  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  In  addition 
to  this,  use  a  starter  application  of  250 
pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  at  planting 
time. 

—  A.  a.  — 

KEEPING  BIRDS  OUT 
OF  STRA  WHERRIES 

Backyard  gardeners  who  are  fond  of 
strawberries  are  invariably  frustrated 
during  harvest  season  by  birds,  espe¬ 
cially  robins.  At  the  South  Dakota 
Experiment  Station,  a  number  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  discouraging  robins  haye  been 
tried. 

Spiral  twirlers;  strips  of  aluminum 
stretched  above  a  strawberry  row, 
gave  limited  protection.  Fruit  in  rows 
directly  under  these  moving  strips  had 
about  palf  the  damage  of  unprotected 
rows. 

Plastic  toy  snakes  placed  between 
the  rows  gave  good  protection  at  first 
.  .  .  two  days  later  the  robins  ignored 
them. 

An  electric  fence,  two  wires  a  half 
inch  apart  on  top  of  posts  around  the 
berry  patch  gave  about  25  per  cent 


protection.  Robins  usually  lighted  o 
the  two  wires  before  entering  the  patcl 
and  got  a  slight  shock.  But  the  fenc 
wasn’t  much  good  against  young  rob 
ins,  which  entered  hopping,  rather  thai 
flying. 

A  cat  on  a  long  leash,  so  it  coul 
roam  over  the  patch,  gave  “good  pro 
tection”.  But  the  only  way  to  get  com 
plete  protection,  says  the  report,  wa 
small  mesh  poultry  netting  over  an 
around  the  planting.  Made  in  section; 
the  fence  can  be  used  for  many  year; 

—  A.  A. 

CONTROLLING  GRASS 
IN  RASPRERRIES 

Grass  in  red  raspberry  plantings  ca 
be  controlled  for  the  following  year  b 
a  single  chemical  spray  applied  in  lat 
October  or  November,  according  to  ii 
vestigations  at  the  Michigan  Agricu 
tural  Experiment  Station.  A  directions 
spray  of  CIPC  at  8  pounds  in  100  gal 
Ions  of  water,  or  “Dalapon”  at  5  to 
pounds,  is  suggested  to  cover  abou 
three  acres  of  raspberries  planted  i 
rows  8  feet  apart.  There  was  no  ap 
parent  injury  to  the  plants,  and  contn 
of  grasses  resulted  in  yield  increase 
of  30  to  40  per  cent. — H.  K.  Fleming 
Penn  State  University. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WEATHER  AFFECTS 
LADING  GERMINATION 

I 

Where  ladino  clover  winter  kills  an 
then  reappears  the  following  sumnie 
it  is  probable  that  weather  has  affecte 
seeds  in  the  soil_and  caused  them  t 
germinate.  It  appears  that  some  ladin 
seeds  require  rapid  temperature  flui 
tuations  from  near  freezing  to  rathf 
warm  before  they  will  germinate. 

At  the  U.  S.  Regional  Processing  R< 
search  Laboratory  at  University  Pari 
Pa.,  Professor  R.  R.  Robinson  fowl 
that  ladino  sebd  kept  at  a  constai 
temperature  would  not  germinate,  hov 
ever,  when  the  same  seed  was  kept  i 
35°  F.  but  warmed  to  70°  F.  once  a  da 
or  once  a  week,  some  of  the  seeds  ge 
minated  every  time  the  lot  w< 
warmed. 

Often  seeds  are  buried  rather  de( 
in  the  soil  where  they  will  not  germii 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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GROWN  SUCCESSFULLY  FROM 
MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 


ft. 
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americcrs 
best-tasting 
sweet  corn! 

SENECA 
HIEF" 


DEVELOPED  BY 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

LEADING  BREEDERS  OF 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 


\\ 


tere’s  the  tenderest,  most 

delicious,  sweet  corn  you  ever 
tasted  !  An  Illinois  customer 
writes  .  .  .  “Your  Seneca 
Chief  is  the  best  sweet  corn  we 
have  ever  eaten  .  .  .  it’s  tops!” 
Ears  are  8V2"  long  with  12-14 
rows  of  deep,  narrow,  tender 
kernels.  Holds  in  eating 
pondition  on  stalk  longer  than 
any  other  variety. 
Excellent  for  freezing. 

Send 

OUR  SEED  CATALOG, 
IT’S  DIFFERENT! 

>ur  new  seed  catalog  describes  hundreds 
6f  vegetable,  flower,  and  farm  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  our  new  Golden  Honey  Cream 
/atermelon.  It’s  written  in  a  chatty, 
[nformal  manner  with  lots  of  helpful 
gardening  hints. 

ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS  INC. 

POX  602  HALL,  N.  Y. 

]SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFEr\ 

I  enclose  $1 .  Send  me  1  lb. 
of  Seneca  Chief  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

I  □  2  lbs.  s  .  5  □  5  lbs.  S3.50  □  10  lbs.  $6.40 

NAM  E _ 


ADDRESS_ 
TOWN _ 


STATE 


send  FREE  CATALOG 


REE  BOOK 

BIG  YIELD  Dwarf  Peach  —  Cherry  — 
>ple  —  Pear  Trees  PLUS  Ornamental 
frubs.  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

Over  a  dozen  Dwarf 
Fruit  Tree  varieties  — 

,  each  tested  for  huge 

' » 1  harvests  from  small  acre- 

ll  t-©;  aSe — guaranteed  to  bear 
■  large  juicy  fruit  in  two 

years.  And  priced 
right  because  we 
rnCC  \  raise  them.  Send 
*!*”  \  for  FREE  Cata- 

COLOR  I  log  of  hundreds 
CATALOG  /  of  hardy,  fruit 

while*  thov  /  trees  <dwarf  aIld 

yvnue  standard).  berry 

lastly/  plants,  shrubs. 
_ _  shade  trees,  etc. 

IKELLY  BROSn 

76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN  |  j 

[Dept.AA- I  .Dansville,  New  York 

|Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Catalog  of  I 
[guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  I 
[Berry  Plants,  etc. 

|Name . . .  I 

[Address . . . . ... . .  I 

|city . State .  [ 

Enclose  50tf  West  of  the  Mississippi 
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ate  regardless  of  temperature  changes. 
A  plowing  may  bring  such  seeds  to  the 
surface  where  they  will  germinate  and 
grow. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FRUIT  TREE  PLANTING 

Unless  the  soil  is  fertile,  it  is  well 
to  spend  a  year  or  morq  in  prepara¬ 
tion  or  improvement  before  planting 
fruit  trees.  In  this  process,  well-rotted 
manure  or  a  complete  fertilizer  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  benefit.  For  the  commercial  or 
large  home  garden,  a  winter  cover  crop 
of  rye,  1  y2  bushels  per  acre,  or  better 
still  a  mixture  of  rye,  3  pecks,  and  win¬ 
ter  vetch,  20  pounds  per  acre,  may  be 
seeded  in  August  or  early  September. 
Maryland  fruit  specialists  say  fertilize 
the  cover  crop  with  from  300  to  500 
pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer  such  as 
5-10-10  at  seeding  time. 

—  a.  a.  — 

It  I  IMIS  FOOT  TREFOIL  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

According  to  James  H.  Eakin,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Extension  Agronomist,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  agriculture  needs  a  legume 
which  is  as  persistent  as  white  clover 
and  as  drought-resistant  as  alfalfa.  The 
legume  that  seems  to  have  all  of  these 
characteristics,  he  says,  and  which  can 
be  grown  in  Pennsylvania  is  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil. 

Many  failures  of  trefoil  can  be  trac¬ 
ed  back  to  inadequate  and  improper 
fertilization,  according  to  Eakin.  His 
recommendations  for  fertilization  at 
seeding  time  call  for  incorporation  in¬ 
to  the  seedbed  of  500  pounds  of  20  per 
cent  superphosphate  and  at  planting 
time  300  pounds  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer. 

Important  in  keeping  this  crop  pro¬ 
ducing  is  an  annual  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion  in  late  August  or  early  September 
of  approximately  400  pounds  per  acre 
of  an  0-20-20  or  0-15-30  mixture.  In 
situations  where  the  trefoil  and  grass 
turn  pale  green  in  established  stands, 
topdress  after  the  first  cutting  with  400 
to  500  pounds  of  a  5-10-10. 


PICKETING  AGAIN 

WORK  IN  several  of  the  Long 
Island  potato  warehouses 
was  again  brought  to  a  stand¬ 
still  early  last  month  when  the 
warehouses  of  the  Long  Island 
Produce  and  Fertilizer  Company 
and  I.  M.  Young  and  Company 
were1  picketed  by  Local  No.  424 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Under 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  Act,  unions  are  presum¬ 
ably  not  allowed  to  picket  for 
12  months  following  an  election 
conducted  by  NLRB. 

Early  this  year  most  of  Suf¬ 
folk  County  potato  warehouses 
were  at  a  standstill  for  several 
months  due  to  the  picketing  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  same  union.  Even¬ 
tually,  an  election  was  held  and 
the  regular  full-time  employees 
of  both  of  the  above  mentioned 
firms  voted  not  to  join  the  union. 

It’s  understood  that  the  union 
is  not  now  picketing  to  organize 
the  regular  employees,  as  that  is 
forbidden  until  the  year  is  up, 
but  they  are  picketing  the  grad¬ 
ing  crews  in  an  effort  to  organize 
them,  even  though  they  are  only 
seasonal  employees  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  “agricultural  employees” 
and  were  not  involved  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  election. 

The  picket  line  at  these  two 
plants  was  honored  by  Local 
No.  202,  which  is  a  truckers 
union.  We  understand  that  by 
having  pickets  just  at  the  ware¬ 
houses  in  Riverhead  the  union 
effectively  closed  up  the  other  12 
or  14  warehouses  operated  by 
these  two  firms  elsewhere  on 
Long  Island. 


■fljii 
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Mail  the  coupon  lor 

BIGGER,  BETTER  CROPS! 

Help  take  the  risk  out  of  farming!  It’s  easy  when  you 
plant  dependable,  good-quality  seed.  If  you  mail  coupon 
below  we  will  send  you  2  FREE  booklets— one  that  gives 
all  the  facts  about  Hoffman  Quality  Seeds  — the  other  a 
time-saving  Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

For  more  than  55  years  Hoffman  has  offered  farmers 
clean,  honest-value  pre-tested  seed.  Our  1956  catalog 
lists  all  the  newest  seed  varieties  such  as  “DuPuits” 
Alfalfa,  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pilgrim” 
Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass,  “Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  corn  that  has  been  bred  to 
produce  MORE  PER  ACRE  in  your  locality.  Send  cou¬ 
pon  for  your  2  free  booklets  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  41 D 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  FREE,  your  1956  Catalog,  plus  your  I 
Farm  Facts  Notebook. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _  g 

Address  _ _ _ _  J 

Town _ State _  | 

... - - - - - - -  J 


WRITE  TOD  A  Y ! 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  new  1956  catalog 
Name  _ _ 


n 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Post  Office  _ 


.State. 


New  ealalog  in  color  features  GARRY  OATS — CRAIG 
OATS  —  ERIE  BARLEY  —  HYBRID  CORNS  —  NAR- 
RAGANSETT  ALFALFA  —  BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  — 
— all  grasses,  clovers,  potatoes  and  other  standard 
farm  seeds. 


For  top  farming  efficiency  get  highest  yield¬ 
ing  seeds  —  tested  and  guaranteed  by 
DIBBLE — specialists  in  farm  seeds  only  for 
65  years. 


Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  I _ 


WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  FOLDER 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tells  flow  to  convert  wood  waste  with  a 

FITCHBURG  PHIPPER 


into 


Livestock  bedding 
Poultry  litter 
Orchard  mulch 


Models  available  for  as  little  as  $960. 


Send  postcard  for  free  folder.  Address  Dept,  a-16 

■JimjUl.'IJJ.MJ.hfMIl 


FIRE  DANCE — New  bright  scarlet  petunia 


HARRIS  SHDS 

WHAT  A  PETUNIA! 

No  wonder  Fire  Dance  was  an  All-America  Award  Winner  for 
1!)56.  The  3%  inch  deeply  fringed  blooms  of  this  new  hybrid  are 
the  s  me  fiery  orange-scarlet  of  Comanche,  the  red  bedding 
petunia  which  won  an  A-A  award  several  years  ago.  The  large 
yellow  throat  makes  these  fringed  giants  even  more  spectacular. 
Plants  grow  only  a  foot  high  hut  spread  2%  to  3  feet. 

You'll  find  Fire  Dance  and  many  other  new  and  better  flowers 
illustrated  in  color  in  our  1056  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

24  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1956  CATALOG  now  ready 


.  .  FOR  ALL  AROUND 

WOOD  CUTTING 

and  this  new  Lombard  Chain  Saw 
will  give  you  astonishing  perfor¬ 
mance  and  profitable  wood  cut¬ 
ting.  It  offers  extra  value  features 
such  as:  direct  carburetor  connec¬ 
tion,  automatic  oiler,  dependable 
all-weather  starter,  high  voltage 
magneto,  anti-noise  muffler  and 
anti-friction  bearings,  plus  all¬ 
position  cutting. 

Turn  your  woodlot  into  cash!  It 
will  mean  more  money  for  new 
equipment  and  farm  improve¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  Lombard  chain 
saw  to  fit  your  every  need. 

Choose  from  five  famous  gear 
driven  models  starting  as  low  as 


*198“ 


MODEL  36  CUTS  IN  ANY  POSITION! 
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MODEL  DD 


from 
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SEND  FOR 
LOMBARD'S 
COMPLETE  LINE 
STORY 


The  saw  that  gives  me  exceptionally 
fast  cutting  time  and  makes  farm  wood- 
lot  clearing  a  much  more  profitable 
operation. 

There's  no  woodcutting  job  too  tough 
for  this*  new  direct  drive  saw. 


Please  send  me  more  information 


Name 


Address 


State 


DEALER  .  INQUIRIES  INVITED 


LOMBARD 


224  MAIN  ST.,  ASHLAND,  MASS. 


IT’S  PERFORMANCE 

THAT 

COUNTS . , 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 


How  to  keep  yoi 
horse  at  work 

•  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  -a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINI 


"Joe  bought  a  second  CORQSTC 
silo  to  hold  the  profits  he  made 
'  putting  grass  silage  in  the  first  on 

It's  no  joke — the  two  finest  silos  mo 
can  buy  are  the  COROSTONE  Concrete  < 
the  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel.  Save  money  i 
on  early  order  discounts. 


UNIVERSAL  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  528-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y» 
Please  send  more  details  on 

□  COROSTONE  Concrete  silo 

□  SILVER  SHIELD  steel  silo 

Name  - 

Address— - 

Town - - — - State  — - 


Chapter  IV. 


Managing  Money  (Continued) 


ANY  A  young  couple  will  tell 
you  they  can’t  save  a  cent  be¬ 
cause  living  costs  are  so  high. 
But  that  same  coupfre,  with 
little  thought,  will  obligate  themselves 
for  18  months  to  pay  regular  install¬ 
ments  on  something  -they  could  do  with¬ 
out  for  18  months.  In  other  words,  by 
waiting  18  months 
they  could  save 
money,  pay  cash, 
and  save  interest 
charges. 

One  way  to  get 
ahead  is  to  get  a 
bigger  pay  check.  A 
surer  way  is  to 
spend  less  than  you 
get  and  invest  it. 
Then  you  will  get 
interest  instead  of 
paying  interest  on 
debts. 

Hush  cosiin#*  Incidentally,  how 

would  you  define  “interest?”  I  asked 
one  young  man  and  he  replied,  “It’s 
what  you  pay  when  you  borrow 
money.”  Then  I  asked  what  the  money 
was  called  that  he  would  get  if  he 
loaned  money  to  someone.  He  looked 
surprised  and  said,  “Why  that’s  ‘inter¬ 
est’  too!” 

It’s  easy  to  see  that  there’s  a  vast 
difference  between  paying  interest  year 
after  year  or  having  someone  pay  it  to 
you! 

You  may  read  or  be  told  that  thrift 
is  old-fashioned,  that  everyone  must 
spend  to  keep  workers  employed.  That 
sounds  reasonable,  but  it  isn’t.  Here’s 
why — 

Every  industrial  job  is  backed  by 
buildings  and  equipment  worth  $9,000 
to  $12,000.  Where  did  that  money  come 
from?  Someone  saved  it  instead  of 
spending  it.  If  it  took  the  entire  time 
of  everyone  to  provide  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelter’,  there  would  be  no' sav¬ 
ing  and  no  comforts  produced  by  in¬ 
dustry  because  we  would  have  no  in¬ 
dustry. 

•  Primitive  man  reasoned  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  tame  some  animals 
instead  of  hunting  them.  He  found  time 
to  build  a  fence  and  a  shelter  That  was 
a  form  of  saving  for  the  future.  These 
days,  if  everyone  spends  all  he  earns, 
there  will  be  no  savings  to  replace 
worn-out  tools  and  buildings,  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  and  better  ones. 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  the 
government  will  lend  the  rrtoney  to  in¬ 
dustry.  But  where  will  the  government 
get  the  money?  From  you  and  me  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  Instead  of  exercising 
thrift  and  getting  interest,  we  will  get 
a  tax  bill  that  pays  no  interest. 

Thrift  is  important  to  you  as  an  in¬ 
dividual.  It  is  also  extremely  important 
to  America. 

How  Can  You  Save? 

Some  sort  of  a  budget  is  alrhost  es¬ 
sential  if  you  plan  to  save.  In  that  bud¬ 
get  will  be  an  item  called  “Savings.” 

Under  it  you  will  probably  have  life 
insurance  premiums;  you  may  have 
payments  on  a  mortgage;  you  may  just 
put  money  in  a  savings  account.  Life 
insurance  or  payments  on  a  mortgage 
are  relatively  easy  ways  to  save  be- 
cause  you  have  obligated  yourself  to 
pay  definite  sums  at  definite  times,  and 
will  plan  to  meet  them. 

,  But  if  you  have  a  good  budget  and 
live  by  it,  you  can  put  regular  (even  if 
small)  sums  in  a  savings  account.  The 
important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
thrift  is  not  all  self-denial.  It  is  a 
means  of  getting  more  for  the  money 
you  earn. 

One  big  reason  why  America  is  such 
a  wonderful  place  to  live  is  that  we 


ard  free  of  so  many  restrictions  that 
annoy  and  hamper  the  people  in  many 
lands.  But  some  wise  person  has  point¬ 
ed  out  that  freedom  gives  no  one  the 
right  to  do  exactly  as  he  wishes  with¬ 
out  regard  for  others.  Instead,  we  say, 
“Freedom  gives  us  the  privilege  of  do¬ 
ing  what  we  ought  to  do.” 

Perhaps  it  follows  that  thrift  is  im¬ 
portant  in  a  Democracy  because  it  is  a 
great  builder  of  character!  You  will 
find  also  that  you  will  get  tremendous 
satisfaction  from  saving.  It  is  true  that 
the  dollar  you-  have  earned  and  have  in 
your  pocket  looks  much  larger  than  the 
dollar  you  haven’t  yet  earned.  You  are 
far  more  likely  to  buy  wisely  after  you 
have  earned  the  money. 

And  finally,  delay  develops  many  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  bargain.  You  are 
unlikely  to  get  one  if  you  buy  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  your  fancy. 

Halving  A  Home 

You  will  hear  that  it’s  cheaper  to 
rent  than  to  own  a  home.  If  that’s  so, 
the  world  is  full  of  foolish  landlords 
and  foolish  homeowners.* 

Here  are  some  home-owning  advan¬ 
tages  : 

1.  It’s  a  hedge  against  inflation. 

If  prices  go  up,  the  price  of  material 
things  increases  too. 

2.  It  helps  build  an  estate. 

3.  It  gives  the  family  a  sense  of  pride 
and  confidence. 

4.  It  furnishes  a  superb  outlet  for 
leisure  time. 

The  only  disadvantage  I  can  think  of 
is  that  a  depression,  when  you  might 
have  partially  paid  for  a  home,  might 
cause  you  to  lose  it*  and  your  savings. 
But  if  you  hadn’t  bought  it,  chances 
are  the  money  would  have  been  spent 
anyway,  some  of  it  for  rent. 

How  To  Buy 

There  are  four  ways  to  acquire  a 
house:  A 

1.  You  Can  Inherit  It. 

That’s  likely  to  be  slow  and  uncer¬ 
tain. 

2.  You  can  save  a  part  of  the  price, 
then  buy  and  give  a  mortgage  as 
security. 

Few  people  can  wait  to  buy  until 
they  can  save  the  full  purchase  price. 
By  that  time,  they  would  be  too  old  to 
enjoy  it  fully. 

3.  You  can  buy  on  contract. 

Lacking  a  sufficient  down-payment, 

but  having  the  stability  and  character 
to  convince  the  seller  you  are  a  good 
risk,  you  may  buy  on  a  contract.  You 
agree  to  make  regular  payments;  also 
to  pay  taxes  and  make  repairs.  The 
seller  keeps  title  to  the  house  until  you 
have  paid  a  specific  sum,  perhaps  half, 
then  you  get  a  deed  and  give  a  mort 
gage  for  the  balance.  This  method  is 
more  common  in  buying  a  farm  than 
it  is  in  buying  a  home. 

4.  You  can  buy  a  lot  in  the  open 
country  and  build  a  house. 

That  may  sound  like  a  big  order,  but 
thousands  have  done  it.  As  soon  as  the 
basement  is  completed,  I  have  seen  a 
family  live  in  it  while  completing  the 
house.  I  have  seen  such  houses  under 
construction  for  several  years,  but  fi¬ 
nally  they  are  completed.  Another  way 
is  to  build  a  garage  and  live  in  it  while 
you  are  building  the  house.  There  are 
many  ways  to  do  it. 

Information  on  how  to  do  it  is  avail¬ 
able  at  low  cost.  In  many  places  it  is 
possible  to  “change  work”  to  help  a 
friend  build  his,  meanwhile  getting  ex¬ 
perience,  then  getting  his  help  in  repay 
ment. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Loaded  with  Soothing  LAN0LI 


Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snap 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  benefici 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Antiseptic-oi 
contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS  ON.  J 
your  dealers’.  Write  TODAY  for  Fri 
copy,  “Care  &  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  C0MPAN 

Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 
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A  savings  account  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory  as  a  plan  to  save  money. 

It  is  safe  but  the  returns  are  small. 

We  have  already  suggested  life  in¬ 
surance  and  a  home,  but  there  are 
many  other  investments.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  I  hinted  at  another  kind 
of  borrowing.  That’s  borrowing  to  in¬ 
vest  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
profit  for  yourself. 

You  have  saved  some  but  not  enough 
for  the  investment  you  wish  to  make, 
so  you  borrow  from  a  bank.  To  do  that, 
you  have  established  a  credit  rating  by 
paying  bills  and  other  obligations,  such 
as  notes  and  installment  payments, 
promptly. 

Borrowing  involves  a  risk,  because 
our  free  enterprise  system  promises  not 
only  the  chance  of  profits  but  also  of 
possible  losses. 

After  you  have  bought  some  straight 
life  insurance  you  may  want  to  buy  an 
annuity  to  give  you  an  income  when 
you  retire.  After  you  have  bought  a 
home  you  jnay  buy  a  hpuse  to  rent  to 
some  other  family. 

On  the  other  hand  you  may  invest  in 
some  local  enterprise  such  as  a  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  or  you  may  buy 
common  stock  in  some  industry  which 
has  a  good  record  of  dividend  paying. 

Thrift  is  a  good  old-fashioned  trait 
that  helped  make  America  great.  It  is 
still  a  good  virtue  to  the  individual  and 
for  the  nation.  The  amazing  thing  is 
how  fast  you  can  build. your  savings 
once  you  get  a  comfortable  start.  The 
most  difficult  part  is  to  get  started. 

Giving 

As  soon  as  you  own  property  or  have 
a  job  you  will  be  asked  to  give  money. 
You  can  give  generously,  grudgingly, 
or  not  at  all,  but  there  are  advantages 
in  acquiring  an  early  habit  of  planned 
giving.  Have  an  item  in  your  budget 
under  “Charity.”  The  person  who  can 
never  “afford  to  give”  is  the  one  who 
spends  all  he  earns  as  soon  as  he  earns 
it  or  before.  First  he  is  selfish,  then 
improvident. 

Giving  requires  planning  —  first  to 
have  the  money  to  give,  then  to  decide 
to  whom  to  give.  Charity  can  be  help¬ 
ful  or  it  can  harm  those  to  whom  it  is 
given. 

First  there  will  be  the  church.  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  freedom-loving  persons  will 
give  if  they  see  the  essential  relation¬ 
ship  between  freedom  and  religion. 
Furthermore,  the  money  the  Church 
spent  in  foreign  lands  in  past  years  was 
an  excellent  investment  in  world  good 
will.  It’s  unfortunate  that  we  were  not 
more  liberal.  Because  it  was  scarce,  the 
money  was  stretched  and,  by-antl-large, 
was  used  to  help  people  help  themselves 
to  be  healthier,  more  industrious,  and 
happier. 

Then  you  will  be  asked  to  contribute 
to  such  causes  as  the  Community  Chest, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  March  of  Dimes, 
and  doubtless  several  local  organiza¬ 
tions. 

A  form  of  help  which  is  rewarding 
is  to  lend  money  to  some  young  man 
in  whom  you  have  faith,  in  order  that 
he  may  get  an  education,  or  get  start¬ 
ed  in  business. 

You  -may  also  be  solicited  by  mail  by 
from  one  to  twenty  so-called  charitable 
organizations  about  which  you  know 
little.  Some  may  be  worthy;  some  not. 
Better  check  before  you  send  a  check. 
The  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City,  has 
facts  on  most  of  them. 

Finally,  as  a  rough  guide  to  your 
giving,  give  preference  to  the  organiz¬ 
ations  that  help  people  help  themselves. 
Indiscriminate  charity  pauperizes  peo¬ 
ple.  Once  they  have  received  help  they 
sometimes  expect  it  and  welcome  it 
with  open  arms,  meanwhile  losing  their 
ability  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Some  people  say,  “Money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil.”  The  correct  quotation  is, 
“The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.” 


Moves  spearheaded  by  Dairymen's  League 
give  producers  5  MILLION  Extra  Dollars ! 


Spearheaded  by.  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and  wholeheartedly  supported  by  farm 
groups  and  leaders  in  the  Northeast,  a  three-pronged  attack  on  the  price-cost  squeeze 
over  the  last  12  months,  will  yield  milkshed  producers  five  million  dollars  in  extra 
income. 


First,  the  Super-Pool 

The  year  started  with  one  of  the  biggest  mass 
meetings  in  dairy  history.  More  than  5,000  pro¬ 
ducers,  representing  virtually  every  sizable  farm 
group  in  the  milkshed,  converged  on  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Dairymen’s  League.  They 
approved  the  idea  of  a  Super-Pool  and  appointed  a 
Task  Force  from  the  major  co-operatives  to  sign  up 
dealers.  January  27  the  last  agreement  was  signed. 
The-  Super-Pool  went  into  effect  during  February, 
March  and  April,  adding  $1,829,838.34  to  producers' 
income. 

Next,  the  Class  1-A  Floor 

Launched  on  January  10  in  simultaneous  tele¬ 
grams  from  former  League  President  Ernest  C, 
Stiobeck  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  and  N.Y.  State  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Daniel  J.  Carey,  the  demand 
for  a  Class  1-A  Price  Floor  resulted  in  hearings  in 
Syracuse  and  New  York  City. 

The  timing  was  none  too  soon.  Secretary  Benson’s 
decision  did  not  come  until  late  in  April.  The  price 


floor  went  into  effect  May  1,  right  after  the  ending 
of  the  Super-Pool.  And  again  $1,048,072.68  was 
added  to  producers’  income  at  a  time  when  it  was 
sorely  needed. 

Now,  the  Class  1-A  Suspension 

Suspension  of  Class  1-A  pricing  grew  out  of  a 
meeting  of  19  major  Northeastern  farm  groups. 
Representatives  from  these  groups  met  in  Syracuse 
on  August  30  at  the  request  of  former  League 
President  Strobeck.  They  agreed  to  present  further 
price-benefit  proposals  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson.  Early  in  December,  the  USD  A  announced 
the  result:  Class  1-A  pricing  will  be  suspended  during 
December,  January  and  February,  chalking  up 
another  $2,089,000  gain  in  producer  income. 

That  makes  a  total  gain  for  the  three  efforts  of 
$4,966,911.02.  It  proves  beyond  question  that  co¬ 
operation  among  farmers  and  their  organizations, 
particularly  when  marshalled  by  informed,  aggres¬ 
sive  leadership,  is  a  powerful  instrument  that  gets 
RESULTS! 


Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc. 
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can  be  yours  with 


HUBBARD'S 


Free  Color  Catalog 


New  illustrated  catalog  tells  you 
how  Hubbard's  25  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding  gives  you  top 
production  of  large,  brown  eggs. 
Write  for  your  copy  today  I 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES! 

Cash  in  on  today’s  premium  brown  egg 
prices— by  growing  the  bird  bred  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  top-quality  brown  eggs! 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  are  your  best 
bet  for  taking  advantage  of  today’s  high 
market  prices  for  brown  eggs.  They’re  the 
ideal  farm  flock  bird  — grow  fast  and  ma¬ 
ture  early  without  pampering. 

Trap-nesting  and  pedigree-breeding  for 
more  than  25  years  give  them  sustained 
high  egg  production,  vigor  and  stamina,  the 
excellent  laying-house  .livability  you  need 
for  dependable  profits  year  after  year  .Write ! 

1955  HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  FOR  THE  BREED 

Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  again  proved 
their  good  laying  ability  by  leading  all  New 
Hampshire  pens  at  the  laying  tests.  In  addition 
they  still  hold  the  all-time  high  contest  pen  for 
New  Hampshires  in  all  egg  laying  contests. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20  ,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Phone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


EXCAVATES,  DITCHES,  BUILDS  DAMS,  ETC . 

HOPTO  does  a  long  week’s  work  in  less  than 
half  a  day!  Ideal  unit  for  profitable  custom  work 
too!! 

HOPTO  digs  footings  and  foundations,  builds 
trench  silos,  earth  dams  .  .  .  drains  valuable 
acreage  .  .  .  does  hundreds  of  farm  jobs  with 
power  you  already  have!  Heavy-duty  hydraulic 
system  is  powered  from  power  take-off  of 
tractor.  Simple  controls  are  easily  mastered; 
effortlessly  control  180°  swing,  high  lift,  11' 
digging  depth  and  bucket  or  back-hoe  angle. 


CHOICE  OF  BACK  HOE  OR 
SHOVEL  BUCKET  TO  FIT 
YOUR  SPECIAL  NEEDS. 

HIGHLY  TRANSPORTABLE 
AT  HIGHWAY  SPEEDS. 


FREE  FOLDER  give*  comptele 
information.  Write  today 
giving  model  choice. 


ONE  OF  SEVERAL  ADDI¬ 
TIONAL  MODELS  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  HOPTO.  MOUNTS 
ON  ANY  W2- TON  TRUCK. 


BADGER  MACHINE  CO. 


WINONA,  MINNESOTA 


Dept.  30 


CONTROL  OF  DIP- 
PER  STICK  EXTEN¬ 
SION  PERMITS  DIG¬ 
GING  STRAIGHT 
UP  AND  DOWN 
SIDES. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Epidemic  Tremors 

Can  Be  Controlled 

By  L.  M.  HURD 


QOR  years  some  poultrykeepers 
and  hatcherymen  in  the  North¬ 
east  have  been  plagued  with  a 
nervous  disorder  called  epidemic 
tremors.  Recently  new  information  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Kimber  Poultry  Farms 
in  California  in  the  Journal  of  Veterin¬ 
ary  Research  for  October,  1955,  shows 
how  epidemic  tremors  can  be  con¬ 
trolled. 

Epidemic  tremors  was  first  discov¬ 
ered  in  Massachusetts  in  1932  and  has 
since  slowly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  demonstrated 
several  years  ago  that  this  disease  is 
caused  by  a  specific  virus  which  ap¬ 
pears  primarily  during  the  first  five  or 
six  weeks  of  the  life  of  the  chick.  The 
average  mortality  of  affected  flocks 
usually  runs  around  10  to  12  per  cent, 
but  may  go  to  better  than  50  per  cent 
in  some  cases. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
are  constant  trembling  of  the  head  or 
weakness  of  the  legs,  or  both.  The 
trembling  becomes  more  pronounced 
when  the  chicks  are  handled,  but  sub¬ 
sides  when  they  are  left  alone,  and  may 
disappear  when  they  are  asleep.  Com¬ 
plete  paralysis  of  the  legs  may  so 
handicap  the  bird’s  movements  and 
ability  to  secure  food  that  it  starves 
to  death. 

Among  older  chickens,  the  presence 
of  the  disease  is  usually  not  detected 
except  when  the  eggs  of  breeding  hens 
are  used  for  hatching.  Affected  birds 


will  pass  the  disease  on  to  the  chicks 
through  the  eggs.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
of  considerable  concern,  both  to  poul¬ 
try  keepers  in  raising  their  chickens 
and  to  breeders  and  hatcherymen  who 
supply  chicks  to  prevent  this  trouble, 
if  possible. 

Since  no  medication  will  control  the 
disease,  it  was  commonly  recommended 
that  affected  flocks  be  discarded  as 
breeders.  Observations  made  at  the 
Kimber  Farms  over  a  5-year  period 
indicate  that  birds  that  have  had  the 
disease  develop  an  immunity  to  it  and, 
contrary  to  prevailing  opinion,  should 
be  retained  as  breeders  free  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

These  investigators  found  that  a  per.; 
manent  immunity  can  also  be  estab- 
lished  by  vaccinating  the  young  chick-; 
ens  just  before  they  reach  maturity! 
(16-20  weeks),  and  the  older  ones  at 
the  time  of  their  annual  molt  with  a 
live  virus  of  the  disease.  These  workers 
state  that  vaccination  is  not  yet  100 
per  cent  perfect.  However,  although  a 
few  chicks  may  show  signs  of  disease, 
there  are  no  serious  outbreaks.  More 
work  is  necessary  to  make  the  vaccin¬ 
ation  more  complete. 

The  directors  of  Kimber  Farms,  Inc. 
have  voted  to  make  samples  of  the 
virus  from  which  the  vaccine  is  pre¬ 
pared  available  immediately  at  no  cost 
to  any  experiment  station,  biological 
laboratory  or  veterinarian  that  can 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


TWO  European  Tours  . . . 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


trip  that  will  take  you  there  for  a  week, 
instead  of  spending  as  much  time  in 
Italy  as  the  rest  of  our  party.  The 
Holy  Land  trip  will  include  Cairo,  the 
two  colossal  statues  of  Ramses  II;  the 
City  of  the  Dead,  the  three  pyramids, 
Sphinx  and  Granite  Temple;  Jerusalem, 
with  a  drive  to  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  other  bibli¬ 
cal  scenes;  Bethlehem;  Bethany,  where 
'we  will  visit  the  House  of  Mary  and 
Martha  and  Lazarus  Tomb;  Jericho, 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  final¬ 
ly  Tel-Aviv  in  Israel.  Then  back  to  re¬ 
join  our  main  party  in  Cannes  on  the 
French  Riviera. 

”AI1  Expense”  Ticket 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  these  two  tours  will  be  “all  ex¬ 
pense”  trips,  with  everything  included 
in  the  price  of  the  ticket — transporta¬ 
tion  (cabin  class  aboard  the  boats); 
first  class  hotels,  all  sightseeing,  bag¬ 
gage  transfer,  all  meals  and  tips.  We 
even  include  your  steamer  chair  on  the 
boat.  And  of  course  we  will  have  the 
services  of  a  friendly,  competent  es¬ 
cort  who  will  look  after  our  party  from 
start  to  finish!  Come  with  us  and  you’ll 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  the 
leader  and  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly. 

The  rates  for  these  exceptional  tours 
are  very  reasonable,  considering  all 
that  they  include.  The  Mediterranean 


Tour,  which  lasts  7  weeks,  naturally 
costs  more  .than  the  shorter  tour  — 
but  we  can  promise  you  that  which¬ 
ever  tour  you  decide  to  take,  you  will 
get  far  more'than  your  money’s  worth! 
For  further  details,  and  the  exact  cost 
of  either  or  both  trips,  fill  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  and  send  it  to  Mr.  E.  R. 
Eastman,  Editor,  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  will 
bring  you  a  printed,  illustrated  itiner¬ 
ary  for  either  (or  both)  tours,  with  full 
information  and  rates. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  shall 
have  to  limit  the  Mediterranean  Tour 
to  25  persons.  Therefore,  if  you  have 
your  heart  set  on  taking  that  trip,  it 
would  Ibe  wise  to  send  in  your  reserva¬ 
tion  immediately,  with  a  deposit  of 
$200.  If  you  find  later  that  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  go,  we  will  refund  your  deposit 
Reservations  for  either  trip  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  so  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  getting  space. 

Don’t  Miss  This  Chance! 

A  trip  to  Europe  is  a  great  event. 
There’s  glamor  and  romance  in  for¬ 
eign  placfes,  the  fascination  of  seeing 
things  you  have  read  about  and  heard 
about;  a  chance  to  meet  new  friends 
and  to  have  a  relaxing  vacation.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  come  with  us  on  one 
of  these  wonderful  trips,  and  we  prom¬ 
ise  you  that  you  will  have  one  of  life’s 
greatest  and  most  thrilling  experiences. 


E.  R.  EASTMAN,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  itinerary 
(check  one  or  both): 

(  )  Spring  Mediterranean  Tour,  March  31-May  19. 

(  )  Late  Summer  European  Tour,  August  15-Septembcr  25. 

Name  _ _ 

Add  ress _ _ 

PUase  rint  your  name  and  address 


American  Agriculturist,  January  7,  1956 
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las  Your  Flock  Had  A 
'Physical”  Recently? 

MONG  humans  it  is  considered 
•  good  practice  to  have  frequent 
hysical  examinations  to  try  to  fore- 
tall  possible  hidden  trouble  from  de- 
eloping.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  way 
o  try  -and  keep  in  good  health.  The 
ame  thing  applies  to  a  flock  of  hens, 
specially  when  production  should  be 
0  per  cent  and  is  only  fair,  and  every- 
hing  has  been  done  to  make  the  birds 
lay. 

A  case  that  will  illustrate  what  I 
nean  occurred  at  the  1953-54  Califor- 
ia  Random  Sample  Test.  In  this  test 
11  birds  were  hatched  at  the  same 
ime,  and  each  entry  was  brooded  in  its 
Jwn  pen  up  to  seven  weeks  of  age.  At 
even  weeks,  each  entry  was  divided 
ito  two  separate  pens.  At  ten  weeks 
f  age  one  pen  of  one  entry  showed 
ome  droopiness. 

In  an  official  test  birds  can’t  be  killed 
or  diagnostic  purposes  but,  finally, 
ne  died  in  that  pen,  and  intestinal 
occidiosis  was  diagnosed.  After  treat¬ 
ment,  it  cleared  up,  and  the  birds  ap- 
arently  recovered.  At  the  end  of  the 
est,  the  unaffected  pen  had  had 
monthly  average  rates  of  lay  of  over 
0  per  cent  for  five  consecutive 
months;  it  was  one  of  the  best  single 
ens  in  the  test.  The  affected  pen 
ever  reached  50  Per  cent  production 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Past  experience  should  be  a  guide 
post,  not  a  hitching  post. 

— D.  W.  Williams 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

t  peak.  It  was  the  worst  pen  in  the 
est  and  they  were  exactly  of  the  same 
reeding  and  ran  together  for  the  first 
even  weeks. 

Perhaps  the  above  is  an  extreme 
|ase,  but  it  points  to  the  need  to  check 
e  physical  condition  of  young  or  old 
ocks  promptly  when  they  do  not  ap- 
ear  to  be  normal.  Some  hidden  con- 
[ition  may  be  responsible  for  confin¬ 
ed  poor  condition  and  production.  It 
ay  be  womans,  coccidiosis,  leucosis, 
ce,  or  something  else. 

Why  not  take  a  half  dozen  run-of- 
e-flock  birds  to  your  nearest  diag- 
[ostic  laboratoi’y  for  a  check-up  when 
reduction  or  growth  is  poor.  Make 
|ure  that  disease  is  not  responsible  for 
[oor  results.  Although  a  check-up  is 
ten  helpful  in  finding  and  correcting 
ouble  in  the  laying  flock,  it  is  well  to 
eep  in  mind  that  when  a  pullet  is 
seriously  damaged  by  disease  during 
jrowth,  she  may  never  do  as  well  after 
be  reaches  maturity.  As  the  late  Pro- 
ssor  Thomson  of  Rutgers  University 
ed  to  say,  “A  pullet  at  six  months 
age  is  a  finished  product.  Barring 
Mismanagement,  accidents,  and  epi¬ 
demic  disease,  her  laying  house  per¬ 
formance  is  already  determined.” 

—L.  M.  Hurd 


it  isn't  spelled  wrong.  It  takes  more 
l^e  to  keep  the  records  than  to  do  the 
WOres." 


WOOD  CHIPS  FOR 
POULTRY  LITTER 

N  the  old  days  straw  was  the  litter 
most  commonly  used  in  poultry 
houses  but,  in  recent  years,  many  other 
materials  have  been  used  because 
straw  is  expensive  and  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  In  selecting  a  litter,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  pick  one  that  is  absorbent, 
not  too  dusty,  readily  available,  and 
reasonably  priced. 

In  a  report  at  the  1955  Poultry 
Science  Association  meeting  at  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  last  August,  W.  A. 
Aho  and  coworkers  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  felt  that  a  litter  must 
have  an  additional  quality  of  being  able 
to  give  up  moisture.  They  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  absorbent  litters,  es¬ 
pecially  the  fine  ones,  tend  to  cake  up 


when  great  quantities  of  moisture  are 
present  in  the  house,  and  lose  much 
of  their  ability  to  give  off  moisture. 

The  authors  thought  that  perhaps  a 
litter  composed  of  larger  pieces  of  ma¬ 
terial  might  not  stick  together  as 
readily  and  would  dry  out  more  rapidly. 
In  their  experiment,  wood  slabs  and 
pole  wood,  by-products  of  the  plumber 
industry,  were  processed  into  wood 
chips  of  various  sizes.  Litters  composed 
of  wood  chips  ranging  in  size  from  saw¬ 
dust  to  flat  chips  three  and  four  inches 
in  size  were  tried  in  different  pens.  It 
was  found  that  the  most  desirable  wood 
chips  were  chunky  pieces  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  circumference.  Litter 
made  up  of  such  pieces  permitted 
fecal  material  to  dry  and  sift  to  the 
bottom,  yet  left  sufficient  space  be¬ 
tween  the  chips  for  aeration  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  much  drier  litter. 

— L.  M.  Hurd 


epidemic;  tremors 

CAY  RE  CONTROLLED 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

qualify  under  the  law  with  the  necess¬ 
ary  federal  or  state  permit  to  receive 
it.  Because  of  federal  and  state  laws, 
regulating  the  distribution  of  vaccine, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  breeders  and 
hatcherymen  to  work  with  an  agency 
licensed  to  distribute  the  vaccine. 

Kimber  Farms*  cannot  supply  the 
vaccine  for  general  distribution.  They 
point  out  that  the  vaccine  for  epidemic 
tremors  differs  from  other  vaccines  in 
that  its  use  is  primarily  for  hatchery¬ 
men  and  breeders  in  immunizing  their 
breeding  flocks,  and  not  for  general 
use  by  commercial  poultrymen. 

Kimber  Poultry  Farms,  Niles,  Calif¬ 
ornia  will  be  glad  to  discuss  the  details 
of  the  vaccination  program  with  any 
one  interested. 


Step  3:  Here's  our  egg  grading  room.  Here's  where  we 
gain  back  the  time  lost  in  gatfiering  in  these  filler-flats. 
With  wire  baskets,  you  have  to  keep  reaching  into  the 
basket.  With  this  method  you  reach  into  the  carrier  and 
lift  out  a  flat  of  30  eggs  at  a  time.  Dirty  eggs  are  placed 
on  the  G.L.F.  Egg  Washer  on  right.  This  machine  works 
tC ell.  The  eggs  come  out  clean  and  dry  and  will  hatch 
well  if  you  are  producing  hatching  eggs.  All  clean  eggs 
are  placed  directly  on  the  Egomatic  egg  grader,  which 
will  grade  about  8  or  9  cases  an  hour.  Cases  of  eggs  are 
placed  on  the  rollers  on  the  left  and  can  be  pushed 
directly  into  the  egg  room  through  a  little  door. 


Step  4:  This  is  our  refrigerated  egg  room.  A  cooler  on 
each  end  of  the  egg  room  is  hooked  up  to  a  compressor 
located  in  an  adjoining  room.  This  egg  room  is  well  in¬ 
sulated.  Temperature  55° F.,  75  to  80%  relative  humidity. 
Humidity  is  automatically  controlled  and  supplied  by 
spray  nozzles.  Since  we  have  used  these  methods,  our 
two  egg  buyers  sau  we  have  top  quality  eggs  both  summer 
and  winter.  Our  hatching  eggs  are  hatching  90  to  95% 
of  all  eggs  set.  You  are  invited  to  stop  and  see  all  these 
facilities. 

|  ©ear  Monroe:  Date  . 

;  O  Please  send  me  Babcock  catalog  and  price  list. 

!  D  Please  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase  equipment  shown  if»  thl> 
ad.  (Babcock  Poultry  Farm  doesn't  sell  equipment.) 


Step  1:  Gathering.  We  gather  eggs  in  these  filler-flats. 
Takes  longer  to  gather.  This  method  cut  our  cracks  90% 
compared  to  using  wire  baskets,  because  we  had  to  haul 
eggs  by  truck.  With  these  filler-flats,  each  egg  has  a  little 
nest  all  its  own.  It  is  not  squeezed  by  other  eggs.  Also, 
there's  no  danger  of  eggs  “rolling  down  hilY *  as  in  a  basket 
or  pail.  Each  egg  is  large  end  up.  Eggs  are  easy  to  count 
as  each  flat  holds  30  eggs. 


Step  2:  We  haul  all  our  eggs  to  our  new  central  egg  room 
in  this  truck.  Photo  shows  eggs  being  transferred  from 
panel  truck  to  small  truck  on  wheels.  No  breakage  with 
this  method. 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 

‘Sy  ‘Wfotvioe  (£. 

JANUARY  1956 


a  T%e  Way 


You  probably  know  more  about  marketing  eggs  than  I  do.  There¬ 
fore,  I'm  not  saying  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  This  is  just  the  way 
we  do  it.  This  method  has  worked  wonders  for  us. 

We  have  36,000  layers  of  our  own  located  on  six  different  farms. 
By  hauling  all  eggs  to  one  central  point,  we  can  scientifically 
grade,  pack  and  cool  these  eggs  at  low  cost.  All  eggs  move  on 
wheels  —  saves  labor.  Breakage  is  cut  to  a  minimum.  36,000 
layers  will  produce  90  cases  a  day  at  their  peak.  Since  they  won’t 
all  be  at  their  peak  at  the  same  time,  we  figure  on  January  1st, 
1956,  they  will  lay  80  cases  a  day  or  560  cases  a  week. 

Four  men  working  an  8  hour  day,  can  haul  these  eggs  from  the 
laying  house  to  the  egg  room,  grade,  pack  and  do  the  whole  job 
for  36,000  layers.  Also,  they  tray  the  hatching  eggs  directly  from 
the  grader  into  incubator  trays.  Every  bit  of  equipment,  the  room, 
etc.,  is  scrubbed  once  every  day. 

Babcock  leghorns  Lay  Beautiful  Fgg si  The  e99s  y°u  see  in  these 
pictures  were  from  Babcock  Barbara  pullets  7  to  10  months  old. 
They  are  as  they  came  from  the  nest.  I  removed  eight  real  dirty 
eggs  and  put  clean  ones  in  their  places  before  they  were  photo¬ 
graphed.  Our  eggs  have  good  shape,  nice  white  shells,  strong 
shells  and  are  low  on  blood  spots.  Also  we  have  some  new  Bab¬ 
cock  strain  cross  birds  called  Babcock  Beauties  which  are  laying 
90%  large  eggs  at  nine  months  of  age.  We  are  offering  these  in 
limited  quantities  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Would  you  like  some? 
If  so,  please  let  me  know  by  phone  or  letter. 

We  are  working  hard  to  do  the  best  breeding  job  in  the  world 
today.  We  are  trying  to  produce  the  layer  that  will  make  the  most 
money  for  you.  Please  send  for  our  catalog  and  price  list. 


Sincerely, 


Babcock  Poultry  farm,  Inc, 


Name 


V  Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y)  Address,. 
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WHY  USE  2 
WHEN  1  WILL  DO 


New  WIRTHMORE  HI-GRO-LAY 
does  the  work  of  both 
growing  mash  and  laying 
mash — and  does  it  better 

A  growing  and  laying  feed  to  be 
fed  with  scratch  grains,  it  will 
grow  vigorous  pullets  and  pro¬ 
mote  top  egg  production  because 
it  has  all  the  ingredients  to  sup¬ 
port  high  scratch  grain  feeding 
with  maximum  efficiency. 

Only  one  mash  is  needed  for  the 
entire  growing  and  laying  period. 
Think  what  this  means  in  terms 
of  simplified  ordering,  inventory 
and  feeding.  No  more  “change¬ 
over”  worries,  just  one  topnotch 
feed  all  the  way  through. 

Better  check  your  Wirthmore 
Dealer  or  serviceman  today  to 
see  how  Hi-Gro-Lay  can  improve 
your  feeding  program.  Or  write 
us  direct  for  new  folder. 


WIRTHMORE 

FEEDS 

534  Washington  Street 
Malden  48,  Massachusetts 


TOP  N.Y.S. 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$  $  $  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you  con 
share  in  Bulkley's  Leg¬ 
horns'  high  per  chick  in¬ 
come.  Regular  how-to- 
do-it  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush  post 
card  today. 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


•  • 

3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce—  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  83-A 


Indiana,  Pa. 


Well  Managed  Forage  Crops 
Reward  These  Maine  Dairymen 


By  RALPH  A.  CORBETT  (Extension  Dairyman,  University  of  Maine) 


HE  THREE  top  winners  in  the 
Maine  Green  Pastures  Program 
last  year  are  dairymen  who, 
consistently,  down  through  the 
years,  have  put  special  emphasis  on 
their  forage  programs.  The  E.  ,L. 
Souther  and  Son  farm  at  Livermore 
Falls  was  named  state  champion  for 
the  second  time  while  the  second  and 
third  place  winners  have  been  placing 
high  in  county  competition  in  previous, 
years. 

Ernest  Souther  and  his  son,  Harold, 
had  one  of  the  best  forage  programs 
ever  developed  in  the  state.  About  200 
days  of  excellent  grazing  on  their  farm 
began  in  1955  with  winter  rye  on  April 
19.  The  cattle  were  back  on  rye  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Following  the  spring  pasture  on 
rye,  two  plots  of  orchard  grass  and  la- 
dino  provided  an  abundance  of  feed,  be¬ 
ing  grazed  at  least  nine  times  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  The  Southers  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  well  pleased  with  their  orchard 
grass  which  is  heavily  fertilized  with 
nitrogen  including  heavy  application 
of  manure  from  their  poultry  business. 

Excellent  ladino  plots  were  used  for 
various  periods  throughout  the  season 
while  a  plot  of  sudan  grass  was  a  big 
help  during  the  driest  time  of  the  year, 
being  grazed  three  times  in  August. 
Soy  beans  were  included  in  the  sudan 
but  didn’t  produce  very  abundantly. 

Alfalfa,  besides  making  excellent 
hay,  provided  a  lot  of  good  -grazing. 
They  have  found,  too,  that  brome  grass 
fits  very  well  into  their  program  as  it 
provides  more  aftermath  in  the  drier 
months  than  does  timothy. 

All  told,  these  men  had  at  least  nine 
different  species  of  forage  crops  for 
their  dairy  herd  and  young  heifers. 
They  follow  a  small-plot  rotational 
program,  using  a  movable  watering 
tub  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  in  each  plot.  A  manure  pit  con¬ 
serves  the  goodness  in  the  manure 
which  is  spread  only  when  conditions 
are  most  favorable. 

The  Southers’  19  Guernsey  milkers 
are  all  results  of  artificial  breeding. 
Their  last  herd  average  was  8,870 
pounds  of  milk  containing  442  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

Carl  Wood’s  farm  at  Cornville,  se¬ 
cond  place  winner  in  the  Maine  contest, 
has  been  improving  each  year  and  in 
1955  reached  its  highest  peak  of  pro¬ 
duction  ever  obtained  from  a  forage 
crop  program. 

Carl  likes  ladino  and  has  several 
fields  that  have  been  seeded  down  from 
seven  to  10  years.  He  has  one  pasture 
plot  that  hasn’t  been  plowed  in  25 
years  and  another  that  he  thinks  may 


have  been  seeded  down  longer  than 
that.  The  25-year  old  plot  provides  his 
herd  with  its  first  grazing  in  the  spring. 
Each  year  this  piece  is  kept  fertile 
with  an  application  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer — usually  500  pounds  of  8-16-16 
per  acre.  Such  management  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Carl’s  farm  has 
always  been  up  with  the  high-scoring 
ones  in  the  county. 

A  three-acre  piece  of  millet  was 
seeded  by  Carl  last  year,  “just  in  case” 
but  he  didn’t  have  to  use  it  for  grazing. 
-His  silos  ai’e  filled  with  grass  and  he 
grows  five  acres  of  corn  which  more 
than  tops  off  the  silos  after  they  settle. 
His  herd  of  artificially  bred  Holsteins 
is  among  the  higher-producing'  ones 
in  the  area,  averaging  about  10,500 
milk  and  430  fat.  His  grain  to  milk 
ratio  for  the  year  was  1  to  4. 

Harold  Smith  and  his  son,  Clement, 
at  Monmouth,  were  third  in  the  Maine 
pasture  program.  Their  program  on  a 
soil  which  is  reasonably  moist,  features 
a  little  higher  percentage  of  grass  than 
the  men  who  won  the  top  two  places 
and  the  fertilizer  program  is  designed 
to  stimulate  the  grasses. 

The  Smiths  operate  on  about  two 
acres  of  tillage  per  animal  unit.  Cut- 


THIS  backyard  set  is  just  what  l 
needed  to  make  those  family  picnic 
a  huge  success.  The  saw-buck  type  o 
table  and  benches  are  designs  that  wil 
harmonize  with  any  barbecue  setting 
A  hand  saw,  hammer  and  screw*drive 
are  the  only  tools  needed. 

All  dimensions  and  assembling  di 
rections  are  shown  with  large  sketche 
on  pattern  279  which  is  25c. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Pattern! 
American  Agriculturist,  Bedfor 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


ting  their  first  crop  early  and  then  aj 
plying  a  commercial  fertilizer  in  Jut 
or  July  provides  excellent  grass  fo 
grazing  during  the  remainder  of  th 
season.  Their  consistently  high  prodiu 
ing  herd  of  42  Guernseys  (many  artif 
cially  bred)  averaged  8,000  milk  an 
396  fat  last  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  ndte  that  two  o 
the  three  State  of  Maine  winners  wei 
father  and  son  teams — -a  combinatio 
hard  to  beat  in  present  day  agricultur 


Northeastern  States  Electric  Program  Winners 


Northeastern  state  winners  in  the  20th  annual  4-H  Electric  Program  are  shown 
an  anemometer  built  by  one  of  the  enterprising  youngsters  attending  National  4 
Club  Congress  here.  They  are,  left  to  right:  Woodrow  Adkins  of  Rt.  2,  Salisbury,  MM 
Sandra  Romanetti  of  Rt.  2,  Avella,  Pa.;  Richard  Haney  of  Church  Street,  Groveto 
N.  H.;  Richard  Stevens,  Jr.  of  Rt.  2,  Springfield,  Vt.;  Donald  Urbanik  of  Box  25,  Oo 
dale.  Conn.;  and  Ronald  M.  Powsner  of  178  Miller  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  awards  were  provided  fay  the  Westinghouse  Educational  Foundation,  which 
supported  by  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 


Carl  Wood,  Cornville,  Maine,  second  place  winner  in  the  1955  Maine  pasture  contest, 
rates  ladino  high  in  his  forage  program.  He  has  several  fields  on  it  that  have  been 
seeded  down  from  seven  to  10  years. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

SOME  questions  are  being  raised 
as  to  what  constitutes  "retire¬ 
ment"  for  farmers  who  apply  for 
social  security  benefits.  NO  FARMER 
IS  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  HIS  FARM.  He 
can  live  on  it  and  rent  the  land  to 
some  other  farmer  without  counting 
rental  money  as  income.  If  his  in¬ 
come  is  under  $1,200.00  a  year,  if  he 
is  over  65  years  old,  and  if  he  has 
met  other  requirements,  he  can  then 
get  social  security  even  though  he 
continues  to  farm  in  a  small  way. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  how 
the  $1,200.00  a  year  is  earned.  If 
more  than  $1,200.00  is  earned,  he 
does  not  forfeit  social  security  ben¬ 
efits,  He  merely  receives  one  or 
more  fewer  checks,  depending  on 
the  amount  earned. 


fo  'Ttta&e 
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et  your 
nadilla 
at  the  50  th 
Anniversary  price 
Labor  and  Mate¬ 
rial  have  advanced, 
but  to  commemorate 
dur  50th  Anniversary 
we  are  holding  present 
TJ  nadilla  prices  for  at  least 
the  next  60  days.  Now 
you  can  order  at  1951 
prices . . .  save  money,  or¬ 
der  your  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Unadilla  now. 


THE  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


BOX  B-116,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CHICKS 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce 
bigger  profits  for  you.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS,  RED-ROCKS  (Black  Sex- 
Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN  CROSSES  and 
R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  production. 
WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for 
broiler  chicks). 


So,  whether  you  produce  Mar¬ 
ket  Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or 
Hatching  Eggs— one  of  our  breeds 
or  crosses  can  help  increase  your 
profit  margin.  Backed  by  45  years 
breeding  experience  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  Maine's  Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Apnroved — Puilorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Wirrterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


Bred  to  Increase  Your  Profits 


AUTO 


GOOD  PAY  FOR YOU 
IN  THE  NO.  1  TRADE 


[Why 


settle  for  less — when  you  can  learn  Auto 

i Mechanics — America’s  No.  1  trade!  It  offers  you 
<etter  jobs,  higher  pay,  liletime  security.  Earn  up 
o  $125  a  week  and  more.  Train  at  home  in  spare 
ime  the  easy,  practical  CTI  way.  Get  valuable 
ools  and  Tune-Up  Kit.  Write  lor  new,  FREE  BOOK 


COMMERCIAL  TRADES  INSTITUTE  Dept.  A-189 
|l  400  Greenleaf  Avenue  •  Chicago  26,  III. 


"GROW  MORE"  ?e<rla«I 


with  the  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year'.  Be 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  TODAY.  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

51  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


nvas  covers  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
ces  6x8  @  $3.84.  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 
ite  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

WOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
I^IAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


■  ON  HARDY-NORTHERN  GROWN 
I  IRSERY  STOCK!  Get  your  FREE  copy  of  Kelly 

■  is.  new  Color  Cataloy  of  guaranteed  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
J  ry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.  Write  now  to 

BLLY  BROS.  N  urseries  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


that  you  saw  the 


product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 


when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


Fruit  Growers  to  Hold  101st 
Meeting  in  Rochester 

By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


NATIONAL  interest  of  fruit  growers 
will  center  in  Rochester  January  17 
to  20,  when  the  Second  Century  of 
Horticulture  will  be  staged  in  the  new 
Community  War  Memorial. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  101st  annual 
meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society.  Join¬ 
ing  in  the  event,  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  will  transfer  its 
124th  annual  meeting  from  Albany  to 
Rochester.  The  American  Pomological 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  time, 
together  with  state  organizations  of 
cherry  growers,  apple  growers,  nurs¬ 
erymen  and  flower  growers. 

The  list  of  speakers  will  be  headed 
by  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  secretary  of 
agriculture;  James  G.  Gardiner,  Can¬ 
adian  minister  of  agriculture;  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  world’s 
largest  apple  grower;  Senator  George 
D.'  Aiken  of  Vermont;  Wheeler  Mc- 
Millen,  chairman  of  the  Council  for 
Agricultural  and  Chemurgic  Research. 

Theme  of  the  event  is  “Looking 
Ahead  in  the  Second  Century.”  The 
Hort.  Society  passed  up  a  traditional 
centennial  meeting  this  year  to  take  a 
year  longer  to  plan  for  a  greater  event 
with  a  forward  look.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  provided  a  grant  for  an  ex¬ 
hibit  in  keeping  with  the  theme.  It  will 
be  a  joint  display  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Cornell  University  and  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. 

Recalling  that  the  Hort.  Society  was 
organized  in  Rochester  City  Hall  in 
1855,  the  City  of  Rochester  is  planning 
a  suitable  exhibit.  This  is  of  added  im¬ 
portance  just  now  because  Patrick 
Barry  and  William  Crawford  Barry 
served  as  presidents  of  the  society  for 
49  years.  Peter  Barry,  fourth  gener¬ 
ation  of  the  family,  now  is  mayor  qf 
Rochester. 

An  expanded  show  will  be  staged  by 
commercial  exhibitors  and  others,  with 
many  of  the  exhibits  tracing  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  horticultural  industry 
through  the  century. 

The  program  will  begin  Tuesday 
morning,  January  17,  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Apple  Growers’  Association.  James 
Klahre,  manager  of  the  Hood  River, 
Ore.,  Apple  Growers’  Association,  will 
talk  on  “Cooperative  Marketing  in  To¬ 
day’s  Highly  Competitive  Markets.”  In 
the  afternoon  speakers  will  be  Daniel 
J.  Carey,  state  commissioner  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  markets,  and  Hall  Clothier, 
who  will  tell  “how  one  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  solving  its  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.”  * 

A  highlight  will  come  on  Tuesday 
evening,  when  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
will  address  a  public  meeting  in  the 
beautiful  new  War  Memorial.  Harp’er 
Sibley,  chairman  of  a  Rochester  civic 
committee,  will  preside.  Benson  will  he 
introduced  by  Dean  William  I.  Myers 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
Preceding  the  speaking  there  will  be  a 
concert  by  the  Rochester  City  Park 
Band  of  60  pieces  and  the  Rochester 
Gas  &  Electric  Mixed  Chorus  of  50 
voices. 

Wednesday,  January  18,  will  be  giv¬ 
en  over  to  the  program  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Theme  will  be  “Learning  to  Live  with 
Dry  Weather.”  The  annual  state  farm 
products  dinner  of  the  society  will  be 
held  that  evening  in  the  Powers  Hotel, 
with  Senator  George  D.  Aiken  of  Ver¬ 
mont  as  speaker.  Century  Farm 
awards  will  be  bestowed. 

Thursday’s  program  includes  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
with  the  American  Pomological  Soci¬ 


ety.  A  featured  speaker  will  be  Wheel¬ 
er  McMillen,  chairman  of  the  Council 
for  Agricultural  and  Chemurgic  Re¬ 
search,  who  will  forecast  “Agriculture 
in  the  Next  100  Years.”  That  evening 
the  Hort.  Society’s  annual  dinner  will 
be  held  at  the  Seneca  Hotel,  with 
United  States  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  as  the  speaker. 

Highlight  of  the  program  on  Friday, 
January  20,  will  be  an  address  by 
James  G.  Gardiner,  Canadian  minister 
of  agriculture. 

All  meetings  are  open  to  all  comers 
without  charge. 

—  A.  A.  — 

N.  Y.  CANNING  CROP 
GROWERS  HOED  ANNltAL 
MEETING  JAN.  12 

ERRIS  OWEN,  a  vegetable  grower 
of  Licking  County,  Ohio  who  visited 
Russia  this  past  summer,  is  to  be  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  New  York  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  to  be  held  at  Batavia 
January  12,  accord¬ 
ing  to  president 
Albert  Harrington 
of  Barker. 

Mr.  Owen  who  is 
the  only  farmer  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to 
make  the  trip,  trav¬ 
eled  ten  thousand 
miles  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in¬ 
specting  collective 
farms,  research  cen¬ 
ters,  schools  and 
homes.  The  tour,  on 
which  the  party 
were  guests  of  the  Soviet  government, 
took  the  Americans  through  the 
Ukraine,  Crimea,  Siberia  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  and  to  Moscow  and  other  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  Owen’s  talk  will  be  illustrated 
with  colored  slides. 

Dinner  reservations  for  the  annual 
meeting,  will  be  held  at  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  are  to  be  made  to  the 
N.Y.C.C.G.C.  office  at  420  East  Main 
St.,  Batavia,  N.Y.  . 

—  A.  a.  — 

HAWLEY  RE-ELECTED  TO 
FARM  CREDIT  HOARD 

ARREN  W.  HAWLEY,  Jr.  of 
Batavia,  New  York  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Farm  Credit  Board  of 
Springfield  for  a  3-year  term  beginning 
January  1,  1956.  He  has  been  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Director  for  12  years  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  for  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  Hawley,  a  native  of  New  York 
owns  and  operates  with  his  two  sons 
a  450-acre  crop  and  livestock  farm. 
He  is  an  active  leader  in  farm  organ¬ 
izations.  The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  twice  sent  Mr.  Hawley 
to  Europe — last  year  on  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  previous  to  that  as  Fed¬ 
eration  Representative  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro¬ 
ducers. 

As  a  director  of  the  District  Farm 
Credit  Board  Mr.  Hawley  serves  as  a 
Director  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank,  Springfield  Bank  for  Co¬ 
operatives  and  the  Production  Credit 
Corporation  of  Springfield. 

The  other  members  of  the  Board  are: 
Messrs.  Jacob  A.  Blakeslee,  Newton, 
N.  J.,  J.  Carlton  Corwith,  Water  Mill, 
N.  Y.,  J.  Ralph  Graham,  Boscawen, 
N.  H.,  Park  H.  Newton,  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  Harold  J.  Shaw,  Sanford, 
Maine,  and  Julian  B.  Thayer  of  Rock- 
fall,  Connecticut. 


Ferris  Owen 
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WHY  USE  2 
WHEN  1  WILL  DO 


NEW 

WIRTHMORE  HI-ENER-G  16 

replaces  both  growing  and 
laying  mashes 

Here  is  a  high  energy,  complete 
ration -that  will  provide  all  the 
feed  requirements  of  replace¬ 
ments  and  layers.  It  will  increase 
efficiency  and  save  labor. 

Only  one  feed  is  needed  through¬ 
out  the  growing  and  laying  per¬ 
iod.  Ordering  is  easier,  and  if 
you  are  on  bulk  feed  you  can 
draw  from  a  single  bin.  Wirth- 
more  Hi-Ener-G  16  will  fit  any 
Wirthmore  program  for  full  or 
controlled  feeding — and  because 
of  its  high  content  of  usable  en¬ 
ergy  and  scientific  balance  of 
proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals 
it  provides  maximum  efficiency. 
Available  as  mash  or  pellets. 
Why  not  write  us  for  new  folder 
with  complete  information — or 
ask  your  Wirthmore  serviceman 
or  dealer  for  details. 


WIRTHMORE 

FEEDS 

534  Washington  Street 
Malden  48,  Massachusetts 


R.I. 
REDS 
LEGHORNS 


Since  1911, our  birds  have  made  good 
money  for  thousands  of  repeat  buyers. 

- - Cut  out  and  mail - 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON, 

Hobart,  (Delaware  County)  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog  and 
price  lists: 

Name _ _ 

Address  _ _ 

»r-c«x_«_'X-r>_rxi— i_r— -  -  —  -  -  — 


COWPOX-RINGW0RM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  oroup  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Numbe,  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T,  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  r 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Heifers  —  Vaccinated,  bred  and 
open,  accredited  herd.  Donald  Lesser,  White 
Haven,  Pennsylvania. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  May  1955.  Dam  made 
10721-534-Jr2-305C-2x.  Maternal  granddam  9174- 
500-Jr2-305C-2x ;  15008-855-Sr3C.  Sire’s  dam 

classified  Excellent,  has  5  A.R..  records  2x 
averaging  10956-580:  now  on  retest  in  178  days 
has  10214-495-7  yrs-3x.  Also  a  choice  selection 
of  heifers  for  foundation  stock.  Tarbell  Guern¬ 
sey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  Holsteins — Cows  and  heifers  soon 
due.  Foundation  animals  by  proven  sires.  Vac¬ 
cinated — Certified.  Fred  Dole,  Shelburne,  Mass. 


AYRSKIRES 


AYRSHIRES:  foundation  cattle,  4-H  calves;  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  New  York  Federation  Ayrshire 
Breeders.  Marshall  Hawes  Secretary,  Barnevein. 
New  York. 


BULL  READY  For  Service,  born  October  1954, 
sired  by  an  approved  sire.  His  dam  has  two 
year  record  13.070  milk,  515  fat;  grand  dam 
12.238  milk,  505  fat;  great  granddam  10,709 
milk,  416  fat.  A  family  with  exceptionally  good 
udders  and  solid  Penshurst  breeding.  Color  three- 
fourths  red.  Show  type.  Priced  at  $250.00.  Good 
Hope  Ayrshires,  Old  Chatham,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Nassau  82062. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


TOP  BREEDING — Calves  to  service  age — start, 
be  ready  future  demand!  Oscar  Hendrickson, 
Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  STEERS  and  registered  heifers,  this 
year’s  calves,  for  sale.  Red  Creek  Farm,  Co6p- 
erstown.  New  York.  . 


SIX  WELL  BRED  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers  sired 
by  son  of  International  Champion  bull.  Certified 
Craig  Seed  Oats.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


ARE  YOU  Interested  in  beef  cattle?  A  farm  in¬ 
come  with  less  labor?  Then  write  New  York 
Herefora  Breeders’  .Association;  Wing  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
Cattle  for  Sale  and  information. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  Service  Boars,  all  ages, 
bred  gilts,  pigs.  Large  hero,  best  of  breed  Tig. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown  N.  j. 


SHEEP 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  —  Tunis  Rams  for  early 
lambs,  rapid  growth,  good  health.  Breeders’  list. 
National  Tunis  Sheep  Registry,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines,  friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced. 
Write  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwoo  , 
Locke,  New  York,  Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy. 
Strong,  healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber, 
Slaterville  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  40849 . 

WANTED;  Female  Bloodhound.  Maple  Grove 
Farm,  Parksville,  New  York. 

AIREDALE  Pups.  Good  hunters  and  will  protect 
your  farm,  home  and  children.  Price  $25.00. 
James  H.  Stone,  Shelter  Valley  Farm,  Mareellus, 
New  York. 


FOX  TERRIERS  $15.00.  Lost  a  white  terrier 
with  brown  on  side  of  head.  Omer  Dill,  Box  475, 
Oneida,  New  York. 


BEAGLES,  AKC  registered.  For  information 
Jim  Taylor,  Carmel,  New  York.  Carmel  5-2475. 

REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real 
heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $15.00,  .Females  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  for 
registration  papers.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets  i,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  8-1611. 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires  —  top  heavies  at 
Central  Random  Sample  Test  last  year  and  5 
year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancrest  Hamp  or  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  W'rite  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18.000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm.  Maine,  New  York 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope  also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville.  New  York. 


67  RARE  BREEDS  Chicks  including  Polish; 
Spanish;  Buttercups;  Turkens;  Australorps; 
Houdans;  Lakenvelders :  Andalusians;  Cornish; 
Anconas;  Sussex;  Hamburgs;  Giants;  Brahmas; 
Leghorns;  Minorcas:  Orpingtons'  Vikings;  Wyan- 
dottes'  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all  eastern  states 
guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  colored  pic- 
lures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box 
B70,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


CHICKS — $5.75-100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds,  Hamp¬ 
shires  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery,  Bellefonte 
Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte  14,  Penna. _ _ . 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  bacK  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281.  


ONLY  2c  Per  Month  for  America’s  leading  poul¬ 
try  magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months 
$1.00.  Trial  order  9  months  25c.  Every  issu 
packed  with  raising  helps.  Problems  answered 
Subscribe  Now!  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  14, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois.  


MARSHALLS  Chicks  Save  12c  to  15c  per  dozen. 
Feed  dollars  go  down,  your  profits  go  up.  Proven 
by  1955  Official  Laying  Tests.  High  production 
plus  this  added  efficiency  means  more  money 
in  your  pocket.  New  free  catalog  shows  how. 
Marshalls  also  offers  new  free  Egg  production 
and  Profit  Chart.  Gives  you  clear  view  of  your 
own  profit  and  comparison  results.  See  how  Mar¬ 
shalls  proven  strains  of  White  Leghorns,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  and  Red  Rock  Crosses  can  bring  you 
more  profit.  Send  for  Fr^e  Catalog  and  Produc¬ 
tion  Chart  Today.  Write  Marshall  Brothers.  Rd 
5G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-6336.  Act  now! _ 

FORD’S  STRAIN  Cross  Leghorns  had  the  high¬ 
est  egg  production  for  November  in  the  Western 
New  York  Random  Sample  Test.  In  the  last  re¬ 
port  our  pen  had  the  highest  percent  livability 
and  stands  second  in  highest  income.  They  came 
up  in  egg  size  faster  than  most  pens.  Remember 
these  are  from  random  selected  chicks.  You  get 
exactly  the  same  kind.  Order  early.  Supply 
limited.  Vernon  Ford,  R.D.  6.  Lockport,  New 
York.  Phone  3-5622,, _ ____ _ 

MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  Cross  (first  gen¬ 
eration)  Chicks.  They  give  you  many  extras. 
Send  for  circular  to  see  what  these  extras  are. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Ken  Carson,  Stanley,  New  York. 
Phone  4803. 


SEX-LINK  Chicks :  Famous  Harco  Orchards 
strain  Barred  Rocks,  mated  to  Harco  Red  males 
Massachusetts — United  States  Approved.  Hatch¬ 
ing  December  15  to  June  1.  Tipert.  Farm.  Rte. 
114,  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Telephone  Danvers 
122-M.  


BETTER  Chicks  In  ’56.  If  this  is  your  New 
Year’s  Resolution,  you'll  profit  most  with  Eben- 
wood  White  Crosses  (fast-growing  broilers); 
Eben  Sex  Links  (tops  for  production  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  "nick”),  and  Ebenwood  Hamps 
(persistent  egg-meat  combination,  fine  for  cross 
matings).  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box 
14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.  


DON’T  Sacrifice  Yearling  hens;  “Keep  layers  o 
years.”  Produce  more  large  eggs  economically. 
240  healthy  birds  earn  $1,000.00  yearly.  Free 
bulletin  Sine.  AA7.  Quakertown.  Pennsylvania. 

BABCOCK  Leghorns  won  tne  1953-54  New  York 
State  Random  Sample  Test.  This  was  a  random 
selection  of  our  stock  and  is  exactly-  the  same 
as  the  chicks  you  buy  from  us.  We  have  a  bird 
that  lives  very  well  on  the  average  farm,  lays 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  a  long  period  of 
months  and  produces  a  dozen  eggs  on  a  mim- 
mum  amount  of  feed.  Our  birds  have  produced 
a  dozen  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  entry 
in  the  New  York  State  Random  Sample  Test 
over  a  period  of  the  last  three  years  and  also 
for  the  year  1953-54.  You  will  enjoy  our  cata¬ 
logue  concerning  our  White  Leghorns  and  also 
our  Babcock’s  Healthy  Chick  News.  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  3A.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


MONEY  Making  Chicks!  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean. 
Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  oi  meat  production  unde 
ordinary  farm  conditions  Many  matings  sired 
bv  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or  started  chicks. 
Ducklings  and  turkey  poults  weekly.  Write  for 
big  eariy  order  discount.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

HELM’S  PULLORUM-TYPHOID  Clean  Chicks. 
Over  thirty  years  flock  improvement.  Egg  con¬ 
test  winners.  Highest  Quality.  Honest  prices. 
Free  helpful  Bulletins.  Illinois  Hatchery.  Metrop¬ 
olis.  Illinois. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from, 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns-^Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms. 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson  N. 

Ph.  8-1611. 


DUCKS 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2  Penna. 


MONEY  MAKERS!  Giant  white  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Fast  growing  —  ready  for  market  in  9  weeks. 
12— $4.25;  25— $8.25,  50— $15.50;  100—  $29.00. 
Send  money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt. 
Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio, 


BREEDERS — Rouen-Matlard  ducks.  White  China 
Geese.  Silver  Spangled-Hambure  Chickens.  Oscar 
Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


•  TURKEYS 


BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Lovelace  Strain, 
also  broad  breasted  Sheely  White  Kings.  Big 
profitable  turkeys.  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean.  12 — 
$11.50;  25 — $22.50;  50— $43.50;  100— $85.00.  Im¬ 
mediate  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 


PIGEONS 


WHITE,  Colored  Homers — $3.00  pair.  O.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


CHINCHILLA 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific! 
Cash  Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville 
24,  Pennsylvania. 


FURS  AND  GINSENG 


WANTED:  Mink,  coon,  rats,  weasel,  etc.  High¬ 
est  prices.  Ginseng  price  list.  Metcalf  &  Son. 
Alstead.  New  Hampshire. 


RAW  FURS:  for  top  market  prices  ship  to 
Walter  A.  Carr,  664  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea, 
Mass.  Will  call  for  large  lots  in  Mass. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


MUSHROOMS 


GROW  the  "Food  ot  Kings”  tor  home  or  mar¬ 
ket.  Mushroom  spawn  (Seed>  plus  complete  in¬ 
structions  various  growing  methods  $1.00.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Luxor-AA.  641  South  19th,  Newark 
3,  New  jersey. 


PLANTS 


BLUEBERRIES.  Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Free  catalog.  Commonfields  Nurseries, 
Ipswich  1,  Massachusetts. 


FRUIT 


TEMPLE  Oranges,  the  kind  everybody  raves 
about — mature  mid-January.  Easily  peeled,  easily 
separated  sections.  Shipped  to  you  the  same  day 
picked  from  my  own  grove.  A  healthy  treat  for 
the  family.  Write  for  color  folder,  prices.  Jim 
Shofner,  Tavares,  Florida. 


HAY 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  as  to  quality  and  price  on 
straw  and  ajl  grades  of  hay  delivered  to  your 
place  subject  to  inspection  call  person  to  person 
anytime  after  6:00  P.M.  Telephone  4-8282  or 
write  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain,  R.D.  it 4, 
New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder  Petrol¬ 
eum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
45111. 


DAIRY — Alfalfa — Clover — Other  grades  hay.  In¬ 
spection.  Quality  guaranteed.  Art  Callari.  Hay 
Company,  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


TOP  QUALITY  Second  Cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
timothy  and  alfalfa  or  clover,  straw.  H.  F. 
Grover,  Afton,  New  York.  Phone  Harpursville 
5-1684. 


HAY — best  dairy  grades,  delivered  by  truck.  Also 
straw.  E.  P.  Smith  Sherburne,  New  York. 
Telephone  7-4461. 

ALFALFA  and  Timothy  mixed  hay,  straw,  de¬ 
livered  by  truck  load,  guaranteed  as  represented. 
Kenneth  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE  about  100  tons  of  string  baled  mixed 
hay.  Early  July  cut.  $20.00  per  ton  at  farrrv.  No 
delivery.  A.  Czaplinski,  R.F.D.  5,  Amsterdam. 
New  York. 


SHAVINGS 


BALED  Shavings:  Dry  p  ne  large  solid  bales. 
Single  bales  to  truckload  lots.  T’on-Leigh,  Inc. 
R.F.D.  itl,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord. 
Mass.,  Emerson  9-2937. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


BARGAIN  HUNTERS— Stop  Hunting!  —  Your 
search  for  good  used  equipment  ends  at  Casellmi- 
Venable  Corporation,  “Your  Caterpillar  Dealer.” 
We’re  wheeling  and  dealing  —  Check  our  prices 
before  buying.  Caterpillar  R2  tractor  with  LPC 
Hydraulic  Angledozer,  very  good  condition,  Buy 
&  Try.  $2,500.00.  Cletrac  BD  with  towing  winch 
and  logging  boom,  $2,000.00.  Caterpillar  D6 
Tractor  with  hydraulic  angledozer.  guards,  elec¬ 
tric  starter,  Buy'  and  Try,  $4,500.00.  Allis 
Chalmers  HD7W  with  Baker  Hyd.  Bulldozer,  re¬ 
conditioned  in  our  shop,  very  reasonable.  Cater¬ 
pillar  D4-44  tractor,  bare  machine,  4G  series, 
$1,200.00.  International  TD18A  with  Bucyrus 
Erie  rear  cable  control  unit,  very  good  condition. 
Buy  and  Try,  $3,500.00.  Caterpillar  D8800  power 
unit,  outboard  bearing,  reconditioned,  a  Certi¬ 
fied  Buy.  $2,900.00.  Much  other  Eauipment,  Con¬ 
tact  us  for  your  needs — Casellini-Venable  Corp¬ 
oration.  Barre,  Vermont.  Gr  6-4164.  Caterpillar  is 
the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company. 


SURPLUS  Steel  Quonset  Huts.  20’x48’  with  ends 
and  windows.  Excellent  chicken  coop,  barn,  shop, 
storage,  garage  or  dormitory.  Condition  guaran¬ 
teed.  $595  00.  With  lining  and  insulation  $680.00 
Free  delivery  first  150  miles.  Nelson.  Croton-on- 
Hudson.  N.  Y  1-4357. 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Bon 
Mac  Ewan.  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Doable  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade  ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Bam 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


BUY  SURPLUS  Direct  from  Government  at  tre¬ 
mendous  savings,  farm  tools,  machinery,  feed, 
truck,  jeep,  tractor,  hundreds  others.  List  $1.00 
Box  169AAH.  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 


CUGLEY  10,000  egg  electric  incubator  and 
hatchery  Sacrifice.  .  Joseph  Davis,  LeRaysville, 
Penna. 


FICKES  Ribstone  Silo  Company.  Newville, 
Pennsylvania.  Ribstone  and  Corrugated  concrete 
stave  silos. 


IMPORTFD  Dutch  Rubber  Cow  Mats  — »  Saves 
Bedding — Saves  Cows— Guaranteed  for  10  years 
— Will  last  a  lifetime.  ^Shipped  prepaid.  Bristol 
Products  Inc..  Shelton.  Connecticut. 


TAKE  YOUR  PICK — They’re  all  excellent  values! 
Used  equipment  from  Houghton-Arnold  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  “Your  Caterpillar  Dealer.”  Cat¬ 
erpillar  D4-60”  tractor  with  HT4  loader  and  ft 44 
control  Reconditioned  and  painted,  Buy  &  Try. 
Allis  Chalmers  HD  9  tractor  with  Baker  hy¬ 
draulic  angledozer  and  Carco  winch.  Buy  &  Try. 
Caterpillar  D4-60”  tractor  with  4A  60”  dozer 
and  it 44  control,  good  condition,  reasonable.  In¬ 
ternational  TD6  bare  tractor,  very  good  condition, 
buy  and  try,  $2,800.00.  Cletrac  Model  BG  with 
Ware  model  B  loader,  reconditioned  and  ready  to 
go.  GT28  Terratrac  equipped  with  straight  Bull¬ 
dozer.  Cleaned  and  painted.  Buy  &  Try,  $1,800.- 
00.  Many  other  good  buys.  Send  a  postcard  for 
a  complete  list.  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery 
Company.  26  Warren  Avenue.  Portland.  Maine. 
Telenhone  SP  3-8165.  Caterpillar  is  the  Regis¬ 
tered  Trademark  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company. 


WHOLESALE:  Famous  brands  power  tools,  hand 
tools,  accessories,  electric  sewing  machines,  appli¬ 
ances.  New  guaranteed  merchandise.  We  sell  one 
or  a  dozen,  same  price.  Prompt  shipment  Large 
catalogue,  deposit  $1.00  (refunded  with  first 
order.)  Tallman  Distributors,  New  Windsor  2, 
Maryland. 


MILL  MACHINERY,  Com  sheller,  mixer,  attri¬ 
tion  mill,  corn  cutter,  elevators  etc.  Reasonable. 
Spencerport  Coal  and  Feed  Corporation,  Spen- 
cerport,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  ANT  CLOSING  OATES 

Jon.  21  Issue  .  Closes  Jon.  6 

Feb.  0  Issue . Closes  Jon.  20 

Feb.  18  Issue . Closes  Feb.  3 

Mar.  3  Issue . Closes  Feb.  17 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

WANTED:  Frick  steam  engine.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Paul  M.  Nolt.  New  Holland,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE:  14  Head  Jersey  Cattle,  most  all 
registered.  Case  tractor,  hydraulic  lift,  double 
14”  John  Deere  plows,  manure  spreader  and  all 
haled  hay.  $3,000.00  takes  all  Edwin  G.Mesick, 
Spencertown,  New  York,  telephone  Chatham 
33412.  


8  USED  Power  Units — some  with  starter  from 
15  to  50  H.P.  gas  and  Diesel  $100.00  up.  Huhet 
65  H.P.  Tractor  with  12  volt  electric  startine 
$300.00.  Used  multiple  V  belt,  drive  for  power 
unit.  50  new.  used  haloes  $100.00  up.  Used  New 
Holland  66  PTO.  IHC  50  T.  30  used  combines  all 
makes  SP-Pull  type.  Allis  Chalmers  HD7  with 
baker  blade  $2,450.00.  L-6  IHC  Dual  wheels— 
loader  and  1  yard  bucket  $2,000  00.  2  Used  New 
Holland  PTO  Choppers.  45  used  tractors  $100.00 
up.  15  acres  of  farm  equipment.  Don  Howard 
Canandaigua.  New  York.  \ 


1954  CHEVROLET  Truck.  Radio,  beater,  2  speed 
axle,  large  gas  tanks,  electric  sanders.  Heavy 
springs,  double  channeled  lengthened  frame  with 
extra  set  of  duals.  All  factory  installed.  24  foot 
flat  oak  body  with  stakes.  10  foot  wool  rack. 
Brand  new  spares  with  tubes  (2),  1800  miles 
20’  x  30’  canvas.  $3,500.00.  Ton-Leigh,  Inc. 
RFD  itl.  South  Sudbury.  Massachusetts.  Tele¬ 
phone  Concord.  Massachusetts.  Emerson  9-2937 


CEDAR  POSTS 


CEDAR  POSTS,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  H 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available, 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalog — Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes, 
Businesses.  36  states;  Coast-to-Coast,  2,914  bar- 
gains  described.  World’s  largest;  56  years 
service,  Strout  Realty  255-R  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  10.  New  York.  


FORTY  COW  Dairy  Farm  for  sale:  160  acres 
of  productive  land,  almost  all  tillable,  well 
fenced,  well  watered,  improved  pastures.  Fine 
buildings,  new  silo,  two  modern  houses,  two 
ponds,  stream,  hard  road  near  school  and  Cor¬ 
nell.  Buv  from  owner  direct.  Farm  in  family 
since  1841.  Fine  opportunity  for  high  income 
for  father  and  son.  Ralph  Space,  Dryden.  N.  Y, 


SAVE,  BUY  Direct  from  Government,  surplus 
farms,  land,  homes,  etc.  List  $1.00.  Box  169AMH, 
Fast  Hartford  8,  Conn.  


SOUTHERN — long  pasturage  $6.00  milk  section. 
150  Acres — highly  improved,  good  buildings' 
tractors,  modern  equipment;  retiring  $31,000.00 
$60,000.00  invested!  North,  South  Farms, 
Ranches.  Wants'7  Hendrickson  Brothers,  Cobles- 
kill.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos— Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed. 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin  Mail  Pix.  Box  7100.  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


POWERFUL  Telephoto  Lenses  and  mounting  in¬ 
structions  for  your  camera  $2.00  postpaid.  Karl 
.Tamer.  Manorville,  New  York. 


HONEY 


“HTVERIPE”  Honey  is  better.  Big  chunks  clover 
comb.  5  pound  pail  $2.15,  “Extracted  $1.95.”  all 
prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  New  York. 


PRINTING 


BILLBOOKS.  Continuous  Forms.  Carbon  Form 
Business  Forms.  Press.  Box  502.  Great  Neck 
New  York.  Free  Catalog.  | 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $135  and  Up  every  week.  Full  or  part 
time.  Take  orders  for  America’s  largest  selling, 
nationally  advertised  Liquid  Fertilizer  since  1946. 
Written  guarantee.  No  investment.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  expansion.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant 
Food  Co..  640  Monroe  Street.  Marion.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED  on  largo  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation.  sickL 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  anal 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750.” 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro.  N.  J 


WANTED:  Poultryman  to  manage  8,000  Jayersl 
Must  have  some  experience  and  incentive  to  get! 
ahead.  Also  man  to  work  in  orchard  and  do  somel 
general  farming.  Housing  available.  Pleasant| 
View  Farm,  Clintonville  Connecticut. 


EARN  $100  weekly,  spare  time,  selling  nationally! 
advertised  gifts,  appliances.  Offer  big  discounts! 
and  S&H  Green  Stamps  Nc.  Investment.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalog  $1  00.  refundable  Samp'o  Cafaloa 
25  cents.  Pollack.  12  Cedar,  Akron.  New  York, 


WANTED:  Operator  for  77  acre  irrigated  potato  I 
farm.  Write  for  details.  L  Y.  Robinson,  River  f 
head,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


FARMERS.  Dealers,  Agents — make  extra  money! 
Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  national! 
lv  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  anal 
Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full,  part  time.  Samples  andl 
demonstrating  outfit  free.  Campbell  Company! 
Rochelle  82.  Illinois. 


YOUR  OWN  Spare  Time  greeting  card  business  'i 
Show  friends  new  type  parchment,  photochromcl 
assortments.  Make  $50.00.  $75.00,  $100.00  extra! 
money  plus  bonus.  Write  today  for  feature  boxes! 
on  approval,  29  free  samples  exclusive  Personal 
Stationery,  free  catalog,  money-making  guide! 
New  England  Art  Publishers,  North  Abingtofl| 
133-T.  Massachusetts. 


WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  persoi 
who  wants  home  and  lob.  Housemother  in  small 
school  for  retarded.  Work  is  like  practical  nurs-| 
ing  but  no  experience  needed.  Give  full  details 
about  self  and  te'ephnoe  number.  Soundvies*'] 
School,  Yorktown  Heights.  New  York. 


-I 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


FWESS-BRTDGE  Hardwood  Bookends  to  niatcli 
your  furniture,  with  cast  ornaments  knights, 
rooks,  chessboards,  and  Aces.  Ask  for  folder 
E  &  M  Mfg.  Co.,  Tilson,  New  York. 


IMPORTED  Standard  two  cell  flashlight.  $1.00. 
Batteries  included  Postnaid.  Dickinson  Com 
pany,  North  Amherst  1  Mass. 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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,ooking  Ahead  in  ’56 


Alert  farmers  across  the  state 
are  making  their  plans  now  for 
the  coming  year.  Certain  jobs 
will  have  to  he  done  .  .  .  new 
machinery  purchased  .  .  .  build¬ 
ings  repaired,  modernized  or  re¬ 
placed.  And  decisions  will  have 
to  be  made  on  crops. 

Smart  farmers  plan  their  live¬ 
stock  marketing,  too.  They  know 
roughly  when  an  animal  will  be 
ready  for  market  .  .  .  and  that 
when  an  animal  is  ready,  there’s 
nothing  to  he  gained  by  holding 
her  on  the  farm.  So  they’re  in¬ 
cluding  a  regular  marketing 
schedule  in  their  plans  for  1956, 
and  a  regular  marketing  place ; 
too.  Experience  has  proven 
they’ll  profit  from  it! 

Marketing  Cooperative 

Regular  weekly  auction  sales  at 

Bath*  Greene  *Oneonta 
Buliville  •  Gouverneur 
lCaledonia*West  Winfield 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


B  SAUTIFUL  WOOLEN  Remnants  for  suits, 
ats.  dresses.  Rug  Materials.  Samples  10c.  Flor 
ce  Moody,  Farmington,  Maine.  _ 


SW  PLASTIC  Mending  Tape.  Just  press  on! 
pairs  clothing  instantly.  Lightning  seller, 
mples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  116,  Akron-  Ohio. 


C-RAC,  Elastic  Fancy  Braid  Remnants  —  110 
rds,  $1.00.  Corduroy  !4-3  yard  remnants— 5 
rds,  $3.50,  red,  black,  blue,  pink.  Dress  pat- 
ns— 12  $1.00.  Wool  rug  strips  — 10  pounds, 
.00.  210  matched  buttons  $1.00.  72  Skirt 
t  $2.00  yard.  Charcoal  woolens,  black,  brown, 
vy  $2.00  yard.  Postage  extra.  Berlin  Remnant 
lire,  Berlin.  Massachusetts. _ 

4BROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy.  direct  from 
mufacturer  and  save.  Send  for  free  catalog, 
partment  893,  Merribee,  16  West  19th  Street. 
w  York  11,  New  York. _ 

RITE  FOR  30-Day  No-Risk  Trial  offer  amaz- 
?  product  that  cleans,  deodorizes  outdoor 
ilets,  cesspools,  septic  tanks.  Safe,  harmless, 
sy  to  use.  Saves  digging  pumping.  Details 
ee.  Burson  Laboratories,  Dept.  0-32,  Chicago 
Illinois 


E  REAL,  the  original  Orange-Blossom  per- 
ne  made  in  Miami.  Florida.  $2.75  postpaid, 
v  included.  Nora  Bill,  433  South  Pearl  Street, 
nandaigua,  New  York.  


G  STRIPS  —  Free  samples  for  braiding  and 
iking.  Only  finest  selvedge  100%  preshrunk 
pi  right  from  the  coat  factories  tno  dirty  mill 
Is).  And  you  get  the  colors  you  want.  Used 
leading  teachers.  Money-back  guarantee.  Men- 
a  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  51 
a  Street,  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 


SOLLECTORS:  100  buttons  $1.00.  No  duplicates. 
3  pounds  rug  wool  $1.00  nlus  10c  pound  postage 
1  imples  $.25.  Rug-ery,  Gilman  ton,  N.  H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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EAT  Your  Home  or  business  for  almost  noth 
ig.  Thousands  satisfied.  Valuable  information 
ee  or  send  $1.00  for  full  details.  A.  Enault 
F  D.  itl-B.  White  River  .Tct..  Vermont. 


I  UHM  PHOSPHATE  Rock  America’s  Great  Soil- 

■uilder.  “Don’t  Put  It  Off — Put  It  On.”  Request 
irload  quotations  —  Farmer  Agents  Wanted  in 
ortheast.  Write  “Dusty  Doc”  Daly,  Townsend 
ass. 


■REE.  Complete  illustrated  catalog,  Leathercraft 
■its,  supplies.  Also  big  Metalcraft  catalog.  Write 
low  for  either  or  both.  J.  C.  Larson  Company 
department  5581C,  820  South  Tripp,  Chicago  24 


MPLE  30  Envelopes  printed  30c.  500-S3.50 
pstpaid.  Snell  Printery,  Red  Lion,  Penna, 


New  York  Dairy  Replacements 
Now  Need  Health  Certificates 


S  HAS  been  stated  often  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  January  1  is  the 
date  on  which .  new  regulations 
for  the  control  of  brucellosis  in 
New  York  State  become  effective.  The 
regulation  which  may  bother  some 
dairymen  most  is  the  one  requiring  a 
health  certificate  for  cows  sold  as  dairy 
replacements.  Following  are  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  issued  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Carey: 

1.  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
these  regulations,  no  person  shall  sell  or 
transfer  from  one  place  to  another  any 
cattle  other  than  herein  excepted  unless 
accompanied  by  a  health  certificate 
showing : 

(a)  negative  blood  test  for  brucello¬ 
sis  by  a  New  York  State  certi¬ 
fied  laboratory  made  within  30 
days  prior  to  such  sale  or  trans¬ 
fer,  or 

(b)  an  official  calf  vaccination,  pro¬ 
vided  the  animal  is  under  30 
months  of  age,  or 

(c)  an  official  calf  vaccination,  pro¬ 
vided  the  animal  originated  in  a 
herd  officially  classified  once 
clean  within  12  months,  or 

(d)  an  official  calf  vaccination,  pro¬ 
vided  the  animal  originated  in  a 
herd  which  has  passed  at  least 
three  consecutive  official  brucel¬ 
losis  ring  tests,  the  latest  having 
been  conducted  within  six 
months,  or 

(e)  proof  the  animal  originated  in  a 
certified  brucellosis-free  herd 
tested  within  12  months. 

2.  The  following  are  excepted  from 
this  regulation: 

(a)  Calves  under  six  months 

(b)  Steers  and  spayed  heifers 

(c)  Cattle  consigned  for  immediate 
slaughter  except  brucellosis  re¬ 
actors.  Brucellosis  reactors  must 
move  to  slaughter  under  special 
permit. 

3.  Health  certificates  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  accredited  veterinarians,  the 
Keeper  of  County  Records,  or  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  on  forms  en¬ 
titled  “Individual  Health  Certificate” 
furnished  by  the  commissioner  and 
shall  be  void  after  30  days  from  date 
of  issue. 

4.  Animals  which  have  reacted  to  the 
brucellosis  test  and  have  valuable  blood 
lines  or  production  records  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  sold  or  moved  into  herds 
containing  reactors.  Permission  shall 
be  procured  by  the  buyer  and  seller  for 
such  sale  or  movement  by  written  ap- 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  NEW 
YORK  STATE  TROOPER 

ON  Saturday,  January  28th,  1956, 
there  will  be  competitive  exami¬ 
nations  of  candidates  for  the  job  of 
New  York  State  Trooper  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  York  State  cities.  The 
salary  range  is  $2,600.00  to  $4,400.- 
00  per  year  plus  food  or  a  food 
allowance  of  approximately 
$1,172.00.  There  are  other  consid¬ 
erations  such  as  lodging,  service 
clothing  and  retirement  provisions. 

Applicants  must  be  United  States 
citizens,  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
40  years,  of  good  health  and  with 
no  record  of  conviction  for  crime 
within  New  York  State  or  elsewhere. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  re¬ 
quirements. 

Complete  details  are  available 
from  Francis  S.  McGarvey,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  New  York  State  Police, 
Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


plication  to  the  commissioner.  The  com¬ 
missioner  shall  investigate  the  facts  as 
stated  in  said  application  and  shall, 
upon  completion  of  such  investigation, 
approve  or  reject  in  writing  said  appli¬ 
cation. 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  be¬ 
come  effective  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1956. 

(signed)  Daniel  J.  Carey 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Following  is  the  wording  of  a  yellow 
slip  which  is  being  distributed  to  all 
New  York  State  dairymen  through  the 
cooperation  of  county  agents,  veteri¬ 
narians  and  milk  companies  which  are 
enclosing  the  slip  with  milk  checks  to 
producers. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  EXPANDED 
BRUCELLOSIS  PROGRAM 
EFFECTIVE  JAN.  1,  1956 
.  The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  reminds  herd  owners  that 
some  markets  have  set  deadlines  after 
which  they  will  REQUIRE  MILK  FROM 
BRUCELLOSIS-FREE  HERDS  !  Connec¬ 
ticut  has  set  1957  and  New  Jersey  1958. 

The  New  York  Program  developed  to 
help  herd  owners  meet  such  requirements 
calls  for : 

1.  Vaccination  of  calves  4  through  8 
months ;  tattooing  for  permanent  iden¬ 
tification. 

2.  Quarantine  of  reactors  on  farm;  re¬ 
moval  allowed  only  on  Department 
permit  for  slaughter,  direct  or  through 
commission  sale. 

3.  Individual  health  certificate  for  sale 
of  any  animal  except  those  for 
slaughter. 

4.  Federally-sponsored  milk  ring  tests. 

Herd  owners  are  urged  to  follow  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  eliminating  brucellosis. 

HOLD  YOUR  MILK  MARKET  BY 
OBTAINING  AND  MAINTAINING 
BRUCELLOSIS-FREE  STATUS  ! 


CLIPPER  Blades  Sharpened.  $1.00  a  set.  Money 
to  accompany  blades.  Miles  B.  Marshall,  Mor- 
risville,  New  York. 


-or  Replacement  Cost 

How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would 
you  spend  2c  per  cow  per  day  for 
KOW-KARE  to  offset  sluggish  or 
“off  feed”  milkers,  aid  over-worked 
organs  of  heavily  fed  producers? 
KOW-KARE  means  better  feed-to- 
milk  conversion;  also  builds  against 
freshening  strains,  helps  assure  stronger 
calves,  continued  high  production. 
Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  of  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce,  Vitamin  “D,”  minerals,  tonic 
drugs.  Latest  research  improvements. 
Used  by  successful  dairymen  for  50 
years.  Be  wise  —  get  KOW-KARE 
today. 

Kow-  K  ARE 


Avoid  calves’  scours.  Get 
KALF-KARE.  Money- 
back  guarantee! 

Write: 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle.”  Helpful,  illustrated, 
24  pages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 
Lyndonville  12,  Vt. 


SAVE  'h...  Buy  50/6.  On/m 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PRINTING — Catalog  10c  refunded  first  order 
Free  Price  List.  Lyle  Norton,  White  River  Jet.. 
Vermont. 


Greater  Choice  of  Sires 

Now  Offered  by  yoar  NYABC  Technician 

Each  day  of  the  week,  your  NYABC  technician  can 
provide  service  on  request  from  nearly  any  bull  in 
any  breed  shipped  during  the  previous  four  days. 


’  What  Holstein  bulls  do  you 
have  to-day?” 


I  hove  Teddy,  Chem,  Sid,  Chester, 
Imperial,  Masterpiece,  Span, 
Dominator,  and  Adana." 


Change  to  more  Choice 

For  complete  details,  dairymen  in  New  York  State 
and  Western  Vermont  should  contact  their  NYABC 
technician,  or  write 


BOX  5 28- A 


ITHACA,  IN.  Y. 
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VEN  FARM  families  that 
raise  a  good  deal  of  their 
food  have  to  make  regular 
trips  to  the  grocery  store, 
and  if  you’re  an  average 
American  homemaker  you  may  be 
spending  as  much  as  one  fourth  of 
your  family  income  for  food.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  year  is  a  good  time 
to  check  your  “food  department”  to 
see  whether  you’re  serving  your  fam¬ 
ily  healthful,  enjoyable  meals  without 
straining  your  budget. 

The  five  watchwords  for  stretching 
your  food  dollar  are: 

1.  Plan  carefully. 

2.  Buy  thriftily. 

3.  Store  food  correctly. 

4.  Prepare  and  cook  foods  properly. 

5.  Watch  waste. 


”Basic  4  Food  Groups” 

The  first  step  in  planning  healthful, 


reasonable  cost  meals  is  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  daily  food  guide.  It  will  help 
you  not  only  to  plan  adequate  meals 
but  also  to  substitute  low  priced  foods 
when  the  ones  you  like  best  are  too 
high  for  your  budget.  Here  is  an  easy- 
to-follow  “Basic  4  Food  Groups”  guide, 
simpler  than  the  “Basic  7”: 

Group  I.  Enriched  or  whole  grain 
bread,  flour,  cereals,  and 
potato.  4  or  more  servings 
daily. 

Group  II.  Meats,  poultry,  fish,  eggs, 
legumes.  2  or  more  serv¬ 
ings  daily. 

Group  III.  Fruits  including  citrus 
vegetables  including  green 
leafy  and  yellow  ones. 
Serve  2  fruits  and  2  vege¬ 
tables  daily. 

Group  IV.  Milk  (fresh  and  dried), 
cheese,  ice  cream.  Adults, 
2  or  more  cups  milk  daily. 
Children,  3  to  4  cups  daily. 


from  one-tenth  to  one-third  may 
made  when  canned  goods  are  bou: 
in  the  largest  size  containers.  A 
lower  grades  are  cheaper  and  dil 
mainly  from  top  grades  in  appearai 
and  uniformity.  They  are  perfec 
good  for  soups,  salads,  casseroles,  a 
scalloped  dishes. 

Learn  can  sizes,  read  labels  to  lea 
grade,  and  buy  canned  goods  for 
use  you  have  in  mind. 

Legumes.  Navy,  kidney  and  Ijj 
beans,  spilt  peas  and  lentils  know 
season  and  make  filling,  nourishi 
and  tasty  dishes  when  supplement 
in  the  dish  or  meal  with  some  anin 
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protein.  Try  lentils  and  sausage  for 
hearty  appetizing  main  dish 
month. 


tl 


Buying 

More  and  more  services  are  being 
“built”  right  into  the  foods  we  buy, 
such  as  mixes,  packaged  meats,  trim¬ 
med  and  cleaned  vegetables  in  cello¬ 
phane  bags,  canned  and  frozen  soups, 
precooked  foods,  etc.  If  you  have  more 
time  than  money,  you  can  save  by 
preparing  such  foods  at  home.  A  study 
of  time  and  money  costs  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics  shows  that  it  costs  %  more 
to  use  “ready  to  serve”  foods  than 
when  the  same  foods  are  prepared  en¬ 
tirely  at  home.  Incidentally,  the  studies 
also  showed  that  the  home  prepared 
foods  are  liked  better. 

Meats.  If  you’re  spending  too  much 
for  meat,  try  using  more  of  the  less 
expensive  cuts  —  shoulder,  breast, 
shank,  neck,  chuck.  They’re  just  as 
nutritious  and  tasty  as  top  grades  and 
make  wonderful  stews,  meat  pies, 
loaves,  and  “steaks”  cooked  with  moist 
heat.  .You  can  also  make  low  cost  dish¬ 
es  from  ground  meat  (veal,  lamb,  pork, 
as  well  as  beef)  and  provide  endless 
variety  in  meals. 

It’s  economy  to  buy  a  good  •  sized, 
piece  of  meat  and  have  some  cut  off 
to  braise  for  a  second  meal.  A  whole 
pork  loin  may  sound  expensive,  but  it 
will  give  a  roast  at  each  end  and 
choice  chops  in  the  center. 

Choose  cuts  of  meat  with  the  most 
lean  and  least  gristle  and  bone  for  the 
money.  Become  familiar  with  some  of 
the  newer  prepackaged,  less  familiar 
cuts  of  meat  now  on  meat  counters. 
Ask  your  meat  man  how  to  use  them. 
Most  of  the  variety  meats  (heart,  liver, 
kidneys,  etc.)  are  bargains  for  price 
and  good  nutrition,  and  have  little 
waste.  Pork  and  beef  liver  are  cheaper  * 
than  calves  liver. 

To  dress  up  less  expensive  meats, 


experiment  with  seasonings  and  dress¬ 
ings.  You  may  want  to  try  some  of 
the  meat  tenderizers,  but  be  sure  to 
follow  package  directions  for  their  use. 

Meat  stretchers  like  noodles,  rice, 
macaroni,  and  spaghetti  make  tasty 
dishes.  When  you  use  them  to  make 
meat  go  farther,  be  sure  to  add  some 
additional  protein,  (milk,  eggs,  or 
cheese)  either  in  the  dish  or  in  the 
meal. 

A  good  vegetable  soup  made  with  a 
bone  that  has  a  generous  amount  of 
meat  left  on  it  makes  a  satisfactory 
and  economical  meal  when  supplement¬ 
ed  with  other  foods. 


Fish.  Some  forms  of  fish  are  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  are  equal  in  food  value  to 
meat;  also,  they  have  little  waste. 
Lower  grades  and  less  fancy  forms  of 
canned  fish  are  just  as  good  for  sal¬ 
ads,  sandwiches,  croquettes,  casseroles, 
etc.,  as  the  expensive  packs. 

/ 

Poultry.  Large  birds  are  better  buys 
than  small  ones,  as  there  is  less  bone 
in  proportion  to  the  meat.  A  roast 
chicken  may  provide  three  economical 
meals — perhaps  as  “Chicken  Supreme” 
(see  picture)  for  the  second  one,  and 
chicken  soup  for  the  third.  Substitute 
chicken  for  meat  frequently  on  week 
days;  don’t  make  it  a  Sunday  meal 
only. 

Eggs.  Eggs  are  economical  most  of 
the  year,  rank  close  to  meat,  may  be 
featured  as  the  main  dish  in  any  meal, 
and  are  especially  good  for  iron  in  the 
diet.  All  grades  have  the  same  food 
value,  and  so  do  white  and  brown  'eggs. 
Buy  lower  grades  for  cooking — baking, 
puddings,  custards,  etc. 

Pullet  eggs  and  medium  eggs  are 
sometimes  a  better  buy  than  the  large 
ones.  If  there  is  a  difference  of  8  cents 
or  more  between  the  large  (24  ounces 
per  dozen)  and  the  medium  (21  ounc¬ 
es  per  dozen),  the  medium  are  a  better 
buy. 

Dairy  Products.  Milk  is  our  richest 
food  source  of  calcium,  is  high  in  vita¬ 
mins,  and  also  is  a  cheap  source  of  high 
quality  protein  even  at  25  cents  a 
quart.  Dairy  products  can  substitute 
for  meat  dishes  at  lower  cost.  Cottage 
cheese  and  the  less  fancy  hard  cheeses 
for  sandwiches,  rarebits,  souffles,  and 
sauces  with  noodles  or  rice  are  good 
buys. 

The  non-fat  dry  milk  powders,  recon¬ 
stituted  with  water,  provide  low  cost 


extra  milk  for  cooking.  Some  low  in¬ 
come  families  mix  equal  amounts  of 
whole  fresh  milk  and  reconstituted  dry 
milk.  For  extra  enrichment,  you  can 
also  add  dry  milk  to  jnany  recipes. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  season  are  best  for 
flavor,  price,  and  highest  food  value. 
Canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  are 
good  substitutes  for  citrus  fruits  (but 
use  iy2  times  as  much  in  order  to  get 
equal  amounts  of  Vitamin  C). 

Marked  down  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  good  buys  if  they  can  be  used 
promptly. 

Compare  costs  of  fresh,  frozen,  dried, 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
the  basis  of  cost  per  serving  and 
choose  those  which  cost  less.  Savings 


Cereals.  Home  cooked  cereals  cost  oi 
about  half  as  much  as  ready-to-sei 
ones.  Oatmeal  is  one  of  your  best  fo 
buys,  as  it  is  an  economical  source 
iron  and  Vitamin  B  and  contribut 
muscle-building  protein. 

It  is  said  that  the  average  Ame 
can  homemaker  throws  away  %  pou 
of  food  every  day.  Careful  planning 
along  the  way  and  proper  storage  ai 
use  of  all  left-overs  keeps  down  was 
Be  imaginative  and  ingenious  in  u 
ing  left-overs.  Use  up-to-date  cooki 
and  serving  methods  to  retain  the  fi 
food  values  which  mean  so  much 
your  family’s  welfare.  Here  are  ti 
helpful  bulletins  you  can  send  for: 

Family  Fare:  Food  Management  a 
Recipes.  Home  and  Garden  Bulletin  I 
1.  Address:  Superintendent  of  Doc 
ments,  Government  Printing  OfB( 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  25  cents. 

Handbook  of  Food  Preparatio 
American  Home  Economics  Associ 
tion,  1600  20th  Street,  N.  W.,  Wa 
ington,  D.  C.  Price,  50  cents. 


FOOD  BUYING  HINTS 


1.  Select  foods  from  the  “plentiful”  lists  in  newspapers. 

2.  Watch  “specials”  ottered  by  stores. 

3.  Redeem  all  coupons  which  come  your  way. 


4.  Buy  larger  packages  of  staples,  cereals,  and  foods  in  bulk  if  you  have 


adequate  storage  for  them.  Cost  per  serving  is  less  for  foods  in  large 
cans  and  in  large  frozen  food  packages. 


5.  Kead  labels  to  see  how  much  you  are  getting  for  your  money.  Com¬ 
pare  prices  per  serving. 

0.  Compare  cost  of  different  forms  of  foods — fresh,  frozen,  canned.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year,  one  may  be  cheaper  than  the  other. 

7.  Buy  enriched  breads  made  with  milk.  Day-old  bakery  products  arc 
offered  in  some  areas  at  lower  prices.  Larger  loaves  reduce  price  per 
serving. 

8.  Choose  less  fancy  products  to  save  pennies.  See  suggestions  on  this 
page  for  economical  buying  and  use  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs,  dairy 
products,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

9.  Compare  cost  of  “ready  to  serve”  or  partially  prepared  foods  with 
the  “do  it  yourself”  cost.  Cooked  cereals  cost  much  less  than  ready- 
to-serve  ones. 


FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 

Drapery  and  Curtain 

•entgths 

Please  tell  me  the  correct  length  for 
curtains  and  draperies —Mrs.  S.B.M.,  N.  J. 

I  As  with  many  other  decorating  prob¬ 
lems,  there  is  no- pine  “correct”  way  to 
Bang  curtains  and  draperies.  Each  per- 
Bon  has  to  figure  out  what  is  best  for 
Ber  situation,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
tat  the  generally  accepted  custom  is 
Bo  have  the  length  coincide  with  a 
Break  in  the  woodwork. 

I  Fabrics  used  at  windows  may  be 
bung  within  the  casing  of  the  window, 

frhich  would  mean  sill  length.  Or,  if 
referred,  'they  may  be  hung  long 
enough  to  come  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bpron,  which  is  the  strip  of  wood  be- 
Bow  the  window  sill.  If  they  come  to  the 
Bottom  of  the  apron,  they  also  cover 
Bhe  casing  on  the  sides  and  come  to 
■he  top  of  the  casing  at  the  top  of  the 
Bvindow.  The  longer  length  usually  just 
;scapes  the  floor.  If  this  length  'is  used, 
;he  material  also  covers  the  top  and 
[sides  of  the  window  casing. 

Occasionally  the  length  might  be 
•hat  of  some  other  natural  line  of  the 
voodwork,  si/ch  as  the  top  of  the  base- 
Doard.  The  important  thing  to  remem- 
Der  is  not  to  call  attention  to  where 
the  curtains  or  draperies  stop.  If  they 
stop  at  a  break  in  the  woodwork,  it 
seems  more  natural  than  a  length  that 
is  part  way  between  the  window  sill 
md  the  baseboard  or  floor. 


protect  the  surface  from  corrosion,  it  is 
best  to  use  a  mild  soap  and  cool  water, 
to  preserve  the  lacquer. 

Increasing  the  Durability 
of  Flat  Wall  Paint 

Is  it  possible  to  make  a  fiat  wail  finish 
more  durable  and  washable  without  get¬ 
ting  a  glossy  effect?— J.T.R.,  Mass. 

Yes,  you  can  add  about  one  pint  of  a 
flat  penetrating  sealer  finish  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  flat  oil  base  wall  paint. 

Preventing  Tin  From 
Dusting 

This  is  from  an  old  cookbook:  “To 
prevent  rusting  of  tin,  rub  fresh  lard 
over  every  part  of  the  dish  and  then 
put  it  in  a  hot  oven  and  heat  it 
thoroughly.  Thus  heated,  any  tinware 
may  be  used  in  water  constantly  and 
remain  bright  and  free  from  rust.” 

Driglitening  Old  Chair 
Patterns 

I  have  an  original  Hitchcock  type  chair 
that  has  the  stencil  in  good  condition,  but 
it  is  so  dull  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen.  Is 
there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  revive 
the  pattern  without  damaging  it?  —  Mrs. 
A.L.S.,  New  Hampshire 

It  is  possible  to  refresh  many  old 
chairs  just  by  cleaning  them.  Try  wash¬ 
ing  them  with  a  neutral  suds.  If  that  is 
not  enough,  rub  the  pattern  carefully 
with  a  cloth  dampened  with  denatured 
alcohol.  This  will  remove  the  outer 
layers  of  old  finish  and  dirt  that  have 
accumulated.  The  pattern  and  striping 
should  show  brightly.  New  protective 
coats  should  then  be  applied. 

Material  for  Stencils 
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Cleaning  Brass  and  Copper 

How  can  an  old  brass  or  copper  school 
bell  be  cleaned?— J.C. A.,  N.Y. 

Brass  and  copper  may  be  cleaned  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  semi-thick  mixture  of 
salt  and  vinegar.  When  the  article  is 
dean,  wash  in  hot  soapy  water,  rinse, 
and  dry. 

When  cleaning  brass  ornaments  and 
fixtures  that  have  been  lacquered  to 


I  have  some  stencil  paper  left  from 
stenciling  that  I  did  on  cloth.  Can  I  use  it 
for  decorating  some  chairs  that  I  have, 
or  is  there  some  other  type  of  paper  to 
use?— Mrs.  R.T.,  New  York 

The  stenciling  paper  used  on  cloth  is 
too  thick  to  get  good  results  on  chairs, 
as  many  of  the  patterns  have  such  fine 
detailed  units  that  a  heavy  stencil  pa¬ 
per  is  not  practical.  The  old-time  dec¬ 
orators  usually  used  writing  paper,  and 


a  good  quality  of  bond  paper  could  be 
used.  Most  modern  chair  stencilers  use 
architect’s  linen,  which  is  thin  and 
tough  enough  to  be  used  many  times. 
The  stenciling,  technique  of  polishing 
fine  bronze  powders  onto  tacky  var¬ 
nish  needs  a  fine  textured  and  thin 
material  that  can  be  held  close  to  the 
surface. 

("leaning  Old  Vinegar 
Cruets 

I  have  several  old  vinegar  cruets  which 
are  so  discolored  inside  that  I  am  asham¬ 
ed  to  use  them.  Please  advise  me  what 
to  do  to  bring  them  out  of  this  trouble. 

—Mrs.  W.F.,  Maine 

One  of  the  easiest  things  to  do  is  to 
use  warm  suds  and  some  B  B  shot. 
Shake  the  efuets  for  awhile  to  clean 
off  the  deposits  inside  them. 

Stencil  Patterns  for  Chairs 

Where  can  I  get  patterns  for  stenciling 
chairs?  Can  I  get  the  stencils  all  cut? 

Mrs.  C.R.T.,  New  Hampshire 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  anyone  willing 
to  cut  stencils  for  sale.  Also,  you  would 
need  to  be  sure  that  the  quality  of  the 
cutting  was  of  a  high  quality  or  else 
they  would  not  be  worth  buying.  Some 
authentic  patterns  that  may  be  copied 
are  available  from  TheAVorkshop,  Box 
435,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  You  can  get  an 
illustrated  folder  for  10  cents. 

Some  magazines  have  patterns,  and 
also  some  patterns  may  be  obtained 
from  the  M.  M.  Ross  Company,  72 
Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
You  can  get  their  catalogue  for  25c. 
Other  art  supply  stores  may  carry  pat¬ 
terns  for  decorated  furniture  and  tin¬ 
ware. 

Readers’  Questions 

This  column  answers  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  on  antiques  (furniture)  and  on 
refinishing  and  redecorating  furniture; 
also,  questions  pertinent  to  some  of  the 
crafts.  Send  your  questions  to  The 
Workshop,  c/o  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  If  you  have 
difficulty  in  getting  your  craft  and  re¬ 
finishing  supplies  locally,  you  may  or¬ 
der  them  from  The  Workshop.  Write 
for  prices  of  what  you  need. 
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ALL-YEAR  QUILTS  is  the  name  of 
our  newest  quilt  book.  It  contains  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  making  12  beauti¬ 
ful  quilts,  one  for  each  month  of  the 
year.  Each  design  represents  an  event 
or  happening  associated  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  month,  such  as  these:  January, 
the  Snowball  Quilt;  February,  the 
Cherry  Tree  Quilt  in  honor  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday;  March,  the  Sham¬ 
rock  Quilt. 

To  get  a  copy  send  50  cents  in  cash, 
money  order  or  check,  with  your  name 
and  address  to  ANNE  CABOT,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  1150  Ave.  Ameri¬ 
cas,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for 
ALL-YEAR  QUILTS,  Q103. 


We  keep  snowshoes 


to  operate  your  freezer 
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Deposits  Made 


On  or  Before  Jon.  16 
Dividends  from  Jon.  1 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  ’TH&tl 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 


L  100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $_ 


_.  Please 


open  o  savings  account  tor  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 


□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name- 


Address. 


City 


.  State. 
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Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


RUPTURE-EASER 


r  M  H-c  U.S.  Pat  Off 


(A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Double.  ..4.93 


fit  No1 
2606551 


No 

Fitting 

Required 


Right  or  left 

Slde$  J9S 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Hack  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front..  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  ond  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  ond  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C  O  D 's. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO.  „  ,  „ 
til  Wyandotte  Dept.  AA-16  Kantaa  City 5.  Me. 


WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS 


Box  385 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  1.50 
Pants  only  $1.00  Shirts  only  .50 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 

All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue  Green,  used  profession 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
—  Gloversville.  N.  V 


FREE  FOR  ASTHMA 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke  and 
gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult  because  of 
the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to  send  at  once  to 
the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for  a  FREE  trial  of  the 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for 
temporary  symptomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Branch 
Asthma.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  thi  sun,  send  today  >r 
this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Frontier  Asthma  Co.  363-A  Frontier  Bldg. 

462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  T. 


'Jteedtecvan& 


7384.  Less  than  a  day  to  crochet  each  of 
these  lovely  little  doilies!  Three  different  de¬ 
signs  Included.  Chart  and  directions  for  14- 
inch  design  filet  crochet;  9-  and  12-inch  de¬ 
signs  in  regular  crochet,  using  No.  30  mer¬ 
cerized  cotton,  25  cents. 


667.  Crochet  this  shell-stitch  jumper  of 
knitting  worsted.  Wear  it  over  a  blouse  for 
daytime.  For  evening  wear,  trim  it  with 
metallic  thread  flowers  and  omit  blouse. 
Sizes  12  to  14;  16  to  18  included.  Directions, 
25  cents. 


7384 


IRON-ON  COLOR  AND  EASY  EMBROIDERY 
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809.  He’s  both  a  doll  and  a  pajama  bag! 
Your  youngster  pops  his  pajamas  into  slit  in 
back.  Happy  clown  sits  on  the  bed  in  daytime. 
Use  gay  scraps.  Easy  directions  25  cents. 


IMPORTANT! 

When  ordering  patterns,  please 
be  sure  that  you  have  the  correct 
address.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a 
delay  in  filling  your  order. 

To  order  these  needlework  items, 
see  ordering  directions  on  this  page, 
at  end  of  column  at  left. 

To  order  dress  patterns  on  page 
27  see  directions  under  dress 
patterns. 

Directions  for  ordering  quilt  books 
are  given  with  the  quilt  pattern 
shown  on  page  25. 


African  Violets 


'  HILE  African  Violets  are  bia 


1/1/  favorites  with  so  many  people 
*  *  there  are  many  who  have  triei 
and  failed  in  their  attempts  to  grov 
them.  There  are  no  “sure  fire”  rules  t< 
be  laid  down  for  successful  culture  he 
cause  the  plants  behave  differently  un 
der  various  conditions.  Here  are  a  fev 
general  principles  that  may  help  yoi 
if  you  haven’t  had  success  with  them 


Africar  Violets  riact  strongly 
light  intensity.  They  will  continue  t( 
grow  under  light  that’s  too  low  for  al 
but  a  few  tropical  plants,  but  they  fai 
to  flower  unless  the  light  is  increase! 
a  little.  On  the  other  hand,  full  sun 
light  will  cause  damage  from  too  mucl 
intensity,  except  early  or  late  in  winter 

%  | 

A  good  rule  to  follow  is:  Screen  dil 

rect  sunlight  during  midday  from  Novi 
ember  to  February,  and  all  day  the  resl 
of  the  year  unless  clouds  or  haze  serve| 
the  same  function. 

Soils  for  African  Violets  must  b 
high  in  organic  matter  but  well-drained. 
Since  they  are  grown  with  plenty  ol 
mojsture  in  the  soil  at  all  times,  there! 
must  be  enough  pore  space  between! 
soil  particles  for  water,  and  also  enough! 
to  supply  air  for  the  roots  to  breathe! 

Water  for  African  Violets  should  be! 
near  room  temperature.  Cold  watel 
chills  the  soil,  retarding  growth,  anl 
may  even  cause  white  or  dead  areas  irj 
the  leaves.  They  can  be  watered  on  till 
soil  surface,  but  most  growers  prefel 
to  water  from  below.  I  prefer  to  set! 
the  plants  on  pebbles,  sand  or  peati 
moss  in  a  water-proof  container,  usinl 
these  materials  to  carry  water  up  to  thej 
plant.  A  wick  made  from  fiberglas: 
serves  even  better  and  eliminates  tb 
need  for  a  drainage  layer  in  the  bottor 
of  the  pot. 

Your  plants  should  not  be  place 
where  the  temperature  drops  below  60 
degrees  at  any  time  because  low  tem 
perature  checks  growth.  Leaves  that 
get  brittle,  curl  downward,  or  darken 
in  color  may  be  showing  symptoms  of 
too  low  a  temperature.  Move  your 
plants  away  from  windows  on  very  cold 
nights.- — Edward  P.  Hume 


—  a.  a.  — 


SATISFYING  HOBBY 


I 


WILL  never  forget  the  first  African 


Violet  I  received  as  a  gift  about 


7276.  Easy  to  crochet  this  lovely 
cover  for  any  size  TV  set- — in  pineapple 
and .  spiderweb  design!  Crochet  direc¬ 
tions  for  cover,  23  inches,  in  No.  30 
mercerized  cotton;  larger  in  crochet 
and  knitting  cotton;  tablecloth  in  heavy 
4-ply  jiffy  cotton.  25  cents. 


7283.  Brighten  kitchen  chores  with 
these  colorful,  washable  chicken  motifs. 
IRON  them  on  aprons  and  towels. 
Transfers  of  letters  to  cross-stitch  and 
4  washable  color  motifs  in  combination 
of  red,  yellow,  green.  25  cents. 


TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in 
coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needle- 
craft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New 
York.  Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pat¬ 
tern  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  an 
additional  25  cents  for  Needlecraft 
Catalog. 


twenty  years  ago.  I  was  thrilled  with  it 
and  since  then  the  growing  and  selling 
of  these  plants  has  become  a  hobby 
with  me.  I  now  have  many  colors,  both 
single  and  double  ones.  I  have  sold 
many  African  Violets  and  given  many 
to  friends  and  the  sick.  They  do  not  re- 
quire  much  attention — just  a  few| 
simple  rules  to  follow. 

I  have  another  hobby — knitting,  cro- 
cheting  and  tatting.  I  have  done  thisl 
work  for  years  and  when  I  am  dis-| 
couraged  or  tired  I  pick  up  some  of  it 
and.  soon  the  worries  seem  small.  I 
have  made  articles  for  other  people.  1 
also  take  orders  and  now  have  several 
orders  on  hand.  I  have  exhibited  at  the 
fairs,  where  I  won  many  prizes.  One 
year  I  exhibited  at  our  County,  State, 
and  local  Fair  and  won  at  all  three. 

My  hobbies  helped  when  I  was  recup¬ 
erating  from  two  major  operations. 
Hobbies  are  fun  and  can  be  lucrative. 
—  Dorothy  L.  Cornish ,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 
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' anuary  Sewing 


costume 


mger  set.  Sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  3.  Size 
>:  foress,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Coat  and  bonnet, 
L  y2  yds.  54-in. 


2272.  Fashioned  with  charm 
for  the  shorter,  fuller  figure. 
You’ll  love  its  soft,  easy  ways 
and  frankly  feminine  flat¬ 
tery.  Sizes  12y2  to  24  y2. 

Size  IQV2:  3%.  yds.  39-in. 


2098 

12-46 


554.  Your  new  365-day  wonder  to 
re  you  an  attractive  look  at  break- 
st  and  all  clay  long.  Note  its  neckline 
erest,  flared  skirt.  Sizes  12  to  48. 
se  18:  4%  yds.  35-in. 


2098.  Beautifully  slimming  ensemble 
of  dress  and  bolero  to  make  in  fresh 
spring  paisleys  with  the  rustle  of 
taffeta.  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  18:  5%  yds. 
39-in. 


ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly, 
fclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class  mail. 
Id  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Add  25  cents  for  our  WINTER  FASHION  BOOKkwhich 
Lstrates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send  to  AMER1- 
IN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


I  ID  you  ever  step  to  think  of  the 
effect  your  child’s  lunch  can  have 
his  school  work? 

(Nutritionist  Janet  Coblentz,  Univer- 
y  of  Maryland  Extension  Service, 
Ts  few  people  realize  that  inade- 
ate  lunches  may  seriously  affect  the 
'J-’hild’s  health  and  will  eventually  result 
poor  school  work. 

The  lunch  box  meal  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  any  of  the  other  two  meals  of 
the  day.  A  little  planning  ,and  follow¬ 
ing  a  few  simple  rules  can  keep  lunch¬ 
es  from  becoming  a  humdrum  chore — 
not  only  for  the  one  who  packs  the 
ch,  but  for  the  one  carrying  the  box. 
ai»Miss  Coblentz  says  if  you  are  a  smart 
le^hch  packer  you  will  do  the  following: 
k|l.  Have  a  special  place  for  storing 
e,  all  supplies  for  packing  lunches. 

2.  Use  variety  in  sandwiches — differ- 
4  fillings,  kinds  of  bread  and  ways 
lS'|°  cutting. 

el3.  Spread  sandwiches  with  softened 
9>  |  itter  or  mayonnaise,  or  a  blend  with 
ayonnaise,  chili  sauce,  relish  or 


bottled  spreads  to  keep  sandwiches 
moist. 

4.  Add  something  crisp  to  the  lunch 
— carrot  or  pepper  strips,  a  whole  to¬ 
mato,  or  stuffed  celery. 

5.  Put  something  hot  in  the  thermos 
bottle,  such  as  soup  or  cocoa,  for  cold 
days. 

6.  Use  fruit  or  maybe  a  cookie  to 
finish  off  the  meal. 

7.  Add  a  surprise  to  the  lunch  box 
occasionally — salted  nuts,  -tuffed  dates, 
a  small  box  of  raisins — to  create  inter¬ 
est  in  the  lunch. 

8.  Always  include  milk.  Flavor  it 
sometimes  with  molasses  or  chocolate. 

9.  Wash  out  the  lunch  box,  thermos 
bottle  and  cork  thoroughly.  Soda  water 
will  sweeten  and  help  kill  odors. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Needles  can  be  stored  in  a  small 
bottle  to  keep  them  from  rusting  or 
getting  lost  among  other  sewing  equip¬ 
ment. 
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A  FAX  WEATHER  MAP 


Fax  weather  maps  are  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  to  tell  in  advance  what  the 
weather  will  he.  These  maps  plotting  weather 
elements  pass  continuously  between  offices  of  the 
Bureau  by  means  of  electronic  tele-facsimile 
transmission.  The  Bureau  hits  an  average  accu¬ 
racy  of  85.7%  in  forecasting  weather  conditions. 

The  U.S.  Weather  Bureau’s  expert  meteor¬ 
ologists  voice  their  forecasts  for  the  entire  area 
directly  from  their  operations  centers  —  at 
Albany  and  Buffalo — over  the  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK.  Through  FM  radio  relay,  RRN 
makes  direct  pickups  of  reports  on  existing 
weather  conditions  at  points  across  the  state. 

By  tuning  in  the  RRN,  you  can  get  this 
weather  service  four  times  daily. 

6:25  a.m.  7:15  a.m.  12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.m. 

Brought  to  you  by 


\ 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


the  beginning  of  his  lighter  mood.  His 
manner  seemed  to  say:  “Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  good 
heed,  you  shall  see  I  can  be  witty  on 
occasion.” 


CHAPTER  VII 

BUT  for  Elizabeth  Brower  it  might 
have  gone  hard  with  me  those  days. 
My  mind  was  always  on  my  books  or 
my  last  talk  with  Jed  Feary,  and  she 
shared  my  confidence  and  fed  my 
hopes  and  shielded  me  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  heavy  work. 

Hope  had  a  better  head  for  mathe¬ 
matics  than  I,  and  had  always  helped 
me  with  my  sums,  but  I  had  a  better 
memory  and  an  aptitude  in  other 
things  that  kept  me  at  the  head  of 
most  of  my  classes.  Best  of  all  at 
school  I  enjoyed  the  “compositions” — I 
had  many  thoughts,  such  as  they  were, 
and  some  facility  of  expression,  I  doubt 
not,  for  a  child. 

Many  chronicles  of  the  country  side 
came  off  my  pen — sketches  of  odd 
events  and  characters  there  in  Far¬ 
away.  These  were  read  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  household.  Elizabeth  Brower 
would  sit  looking  gravely  down  at  me, 
as  I  stood  by  her  knees  reading,  in 
those  days  of  my  early  boyhood.  Uncle 
Eb  listened  with  his  head  turned  curi¬ 
ously,  as  if  his  ear  were  cocked  for 
coons.  Sometimes  he  and  David  Brow¬ 
er  would  slap  their  knees  and  laugh 
heartily,  whereat  my  foster  mother 
would  give  them  a  quick  glance  and 
shake  her  head.i  For  she  was  always 
fearful  of  the  day  when  she  should  see 
in  her  children  the  birth  of  vanity,  and 
sought  to  put  it  off  as  far  as  might  be. 

I  can  see  this  slender,  blue  eyed  wo¬ 
man  as  I  write.  She  is  walking  up  and 
down  beside  her  spinning  wheel.  I  can 
hear  the  dreary  buz-z-z-z  of  the  spindle 
as  she  feeds  it  with  the  fleecy  ropes. 
That  loud  crescendo  echoes  in  the  still 
house  of  memory.  I  can  hear  her  sing¬ 
ing  as  she  steps  forward  and  slows  the 
wheel  and  swings  the  cradle  with  her 
foot: 

“On  the  other  side  of  Jordan, 

In  the  sweet  fields  of  Eden, 

Where  the  tree  of  Life  is  blooming, 
There  is  rest  for  you.” 

All  day,  from  the  breakfast  hour  to 
supper  time,  I  have  heard  the  dismal 
sound  of  the  spinning  as  she  walked 
the  floor,  content  to  sing  of  rest  but 
never  taking  it. 

Her  home  was  almost  a  miracle  of 


*★★★★★★★* 


The  best  doctors  in  the  world  are 
Doctor  Diet,  Doctor  Quiet,  and  Doc¬ 
tor  Merryman. — Swift 


********* 


neatness.  She  could  work  with  no  peace 
of  mind  until  the  house  had  been  swept 
and  dusted.  A  fly  speck  on  the  window 
was  enough  to  cloud  her  day. 

With  all  her  cleaning  I  am  sure  the 
good  woman  kept  her  soul  spotless. 
Elizabeth  Brower  believed  in  goodness 
and  the  love  of  God,  and  knew  no  fear. 
Uncle  Eb  used  to  say  that  wherever 
Elizabeth  Brower  went  hereafter  it 
would  have  to  be  clean  and  comfort¬ 
able. 

Elder  Whitmarsh  came  often  to  din¬ 
ner  of  a  Sunday,  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Brower  talked  volubly  about  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  he  taking  a  sterner  view  of  God 
than  she  would  allow.  He  was  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  by  birth,  who  had  settled  in 
Faraway  because  there  he  had  found 
relief  for  a  serious  affliction  of  asthma. 

He  came  over  one  noon  in  the  early 
summer,  that  followed  the  event  of  our 
last  chapter,  to  tell  us  of  a  strawberry 
party  that  evening  at  the  White 
Church. 

“I’ve  had  a  wonderful  experience,” 
said  he  as  he  took  a  seat  on  the  piazza, 
while  Mrs.  Brower  came  and  sat  near 


him.  “I’ve  discovered  a  great  genius — 
a  wandering  fiddler,  and  I  shall  try  to 
bidng  him  to  play  for  us. 

“A  fiddler!  Why,  Elder!”  said  she, 
.“you  astonish  me!” 

“Nothing  but  sacred  music,”  he  said, 
lifting  his  hand.  “I  heard  him  play  all 
the  grand  things  to-day — ‘Rock  of 
Ages’,  ‘Nearer  My  God,  to  Thee,’  ‘The 
Marsellaise’  and  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home.’ 
Lifted  me  off  my  feet!  I’ve  heard  the 
great  masters  in  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don,  but  no  greater  player  than  this 
man.” 

“Where  is  he  and  where  did  he  come 
from  ?” 

“He’s  at  my  house  now,”  said  the 
good  man.  “I  found  him  this  morning. 
He  stood  under  a  tree  by  the  road  side, 
above  Northrup’s.  As  I  came  near  I 
heard  the  strains  of  ‘The  Marsellaise.’ 
For  more  than  an  hour  I  sat  there  lis¬ 
tening.  It  was  wonderful,  Mrs.  Brower, 
wonderful!  The  poor  fellow  is  eccen¬ 
tric.  He  never  spoke  to  me.  His  clothes 
were  dusty  and  worn.  But  his  music 
went  to  my  heart  like  a  voice  from 
Heaven.  When  he  had  finished  I  took 
him  home  with  me,  gave  him  food  and 
a  new  coat,  and  left  him  sleeping.  I 
want  you  to  come  over,  and  be  sure  to 
bring  Hope. 'She  must  sing  for  us.” 

“Mr.  Brower  will  be  tired  out,  but 
perhaps  the  young  people  may  go,”  she 
said,  looking  at  Hope  and  me. 

My  heart  gave  a  leap  as  I  saw  in 
Hope’s  eyes  a  reflection  of  my  own  joy. 
In  a  moment  she  came  and  gave  her 
mother  a  sounding  kiss  and  asked  her 
what  she  should  wear. 

“I  must  look  my  best,  mother,”  she 
said. 

“My  child,”  said  the  elder,  “it’s  what 
you  do  and  not  what  you  wear  that’s 
important.” 

“They’re  both  important,  Elder,”  said 
my  foster  mother.  “You  should  teach 
your  people  the  duty  of  comeliness. 
They  honor  their  Maker  when  they  look 
their  best.” 

Hope  came  out  in  fine  feather,  and 
although  I  have  seen  many  grand 
ladies,  gowned  for  the  eyes  of  kings, 

I  have  never  seen  a  lovelier  figure  than 
when,  that  evening,  she  came  tripping 
down  to  the  buggy.  It  was  three  miles 
to  the  White  Church,  and  riding  over 
in  the  twilight  I  laid  the  plan  of  my 
life  before  her.  She  sat  a  moment  in 
silence  after  I  had  finished. 


“I  am  going  away,  too,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  with  a  sigh. 

“Going  away!”  I  said  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  for  in  all  my  plans  I  had  secret¬ 
ly  counted  on  returning  in  grand  style 
to  take  her  back  with  me. 

“Going  away,”  said  she  decisively. 

“It  isn’t  nice  for  girls  to  go  away 
from  home,”  I  said. 

“It  isn’t  nice  for  boys,  either,”  said 
she. 

We  had  come  to  the  church,  its  open 
doors  and  windows  all  aglow  with  light. 
I  helped  her  out  at  the  steps,  and 
hitched  my  horse  under  the  long  shed. 
We  entered  together  and  made  our  way 
through  the  chattering  crowd  to  the 
little  cloak  room  in  one  corner. 

Elder  Whitmarsh  arrived  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  the  fiddler,  a  short,  stout, 
stupid  looking  man,  his  fiddle  in  a  black 
box  under  his  arm,  followed  him  to  the 
platform  that  had  been  cleared  of  its 
pulpit.  The  stranger  stood  staring  va¬ 
cantly  at  the  crowd  until  the-mlder  mo¬ 
tioned  him  to  a  chair,  when  he  obeyed 
with  the  hesitating,  blind  obedience  of  a 
dog. 

Then  the  elder  made  a  brief  prayer, 
and  after  a  few  remarks  flavored  with 
puns,  sacred  and  immemorial  as  the 
pulpit  itself,  started  a  brief  program  of 
entertainment.  A  broad  smile  marked 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 


WHEN  an  accident  took  the  lives 
of  the  parents  and  brother  of  o 
young  boy,  Eben  Holden,  the  hired 
man,  took  the  boy  in  a  pack  basket 
and  with  the  family  dog  started 
westward  on  foot. 


Eventually  they  came  to  the  farm 
of  Dave  Brower  with  whom  they 
were  to  stay  for  many  years. 

While  still  a  boy.  Bill  begins  to 
realize  that  his  affection  for  Hope 
Brower  is  growing,  but  for  some 
reason  he  feels  that  he  will  have 
no  chance  to  win  her. 


handsome  fellow,  .with  such  a  fine  air 
of  gallantry  and  so  trig  in  fashionable 
clothes  that  he  made  me  feel  awkward 
and  uncomfortable. 

“I  have  never  heard  anything  more 
delightful  than  that  ballad,”  he  said  to 
Hope.  “You  must  have  your  voice 
trained — you  really  must.  It  will  make 
a  great  name  for  you.” 

I  wondered  then  why  his  words  hurt 
me  to  the  soul.  The  castle  of  my 
dreams  had  fallen  as  he  spoke.  A  new 
light  came  into  her  face  - —  I  did  not 
know  then  what  it  meant. 

“Will  you  let  me  call  upon  you  before 
I  leave — may  I?”  He  turned  to  me 
while  she  stood  silent.  “I  wish  to  see 
your  father,”  he  added. 

“Certainly,”  she  answered,  blushing, 
“you  may  come — if  you  care  to  come.” 

The  musician  had  begun  to  thrum  the 
strings  of  his  violin.  We  turned  to  look 
at  him.  He  still  sat  in  his  chair,  his  ear 
bent  to  the  echoing  chamber  of  the 
violin.  Soon  he  laid  his  bow  to  the 
strings  and  a  great  chord  hushed  every 
whisper  and  died  into  a  sweet,  low  mel¬ 
ody,  in  which  his  thought  seemed  to  be 
feeling  its  way  through  sombre  paths 
of  sound.  The  music  brightened,  the 
bow  went  faster,  and  suddenly  “The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me”  came  rushing 
off  the  strings.  A  look  of  amazement 
gathered  on  the  elder’s  face  and  deep¬ 
ened  into  horror.  It  went  from  one  to 
another  as  if  it  had  been  a  dish  of 
ipecac. 

Ann  Jane  Foster  went  directly  for 
her  things,  and  with  a  most  unchristian 


Then  a  young  man  came  to  the  plat¬ 
form  and  recited,  after  which  Hope 
went  forward  and  sang  “The  Land  o’ 
the  Leal”  with  such  spirit  that  I  can 
feel  my  blood  go  faster  even  now  as  I 
think  of  it,  and  of  that  girlish  figure 
crowned  with  a  glory  of  fair  curls  that 
fell  low  upon  her  waist  and  mingled 
with  the  wild  pink  roses  at  her  bosom. 

The  fiddler  sat  quietly  as  if  he  heard 
nothing  until  she  began  to  sing,  when 
he  turned  to  look  at  her.  The  elder  an¬ 
nounced,  after  the  ballad,  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  wonderful  musician 
who  would  favor  them  with  some 
sacred  music.  He  used  the  word 
“sacred”  because  he  had  observed,  I 
suppose,  that  certain  of  the  “hard- 
shells”  .were  looking  askance  at  the 
fiddle. 


look  hurried  out  into  the  night.  Half 
dozen  others  followed  her,  while  t 
unholy  music  went  on,  its  merry  echo 
rioting  in  that  sacred  room,  hallow 
with  memories  of  the  hour  of  convijj 
tion,  of  the  day  of  mourning,  of  t 
coming  of  the  bride  in  her  beauty. 

Deacon  Hospur  rose  and  began 
drawl  a  sort  of  apology,  when  the  pla 
er  stopped  suddenly  and  shot  an  oath 
him.  The  deacon  staggered  under  t 
shock  of  it.  His  whiskers  seemed  to  li 
a  bit  like  the  hair  of  a  cat  under  pro 
ocation.  Then  he  triec!  to  speak,  t 
only  stuttered  helplessly  a  moment  as 
his  tongue  were  oscillating  betwei 
silence  and  profanity,  and  was  final 
pulled  down  by  his  wife,  who  had  1; 
hold  of  his  coat  tails. 


I 


Thera-  wgs  an  awkward  moment  in 
which  the  fiddler  made  no  move  or  sign 
of  intelligence.  The  elder  stepped  near 
him  and  whispered.  Getting  no  re¬ 
sponse,  he  returned  to  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  said:  “We  shall  first  re¬ 
sign  ourselves  to  social  intercourse,  and 
the  good  things  the  ladies  have  pro¬ 
vided.” 

Mountains  of  frosted  cake  reared 
their  snowy  summits  on  a  long  table, 
and  the  strawberries,  heaped  in  saucers 
around  them,  were  like  red  foot-hills.  I 
remember  that  while  they  were  serving 
us  Hope  and  I  were  introduced  to  one 
Robert  Livingstone  —  a  young  New 
Yorker,  stopping  at  the  inn  near  by,  on 
his  way  to  the  big  woods.  He  was  a 


If  it  had  been  any  other  man  thi 
Deacon  Hospur  it  would  have  gone  bal 
ly  with  the  musician  then  and  the: 
but  we  boys  saw  his  discomfiture  wj 
positive  gratitude.  In  a  moment  all  rol 
the  dishes  were  gathered  up,  and  mail 
hurried  away  with  indignant  glances 
the  poor  elder,  who  was  busy  takiil 
counsel  with  some  of  the  brethren. 


I  have  never  seen  a  more  pathet| 
figure  than  tliat  of  poor  Nick  Good!  I 
as  he  sat  there  thrumming  the  strinj 
of  which  he  was  a  Heaven-born  mastil 
I  saw  him  often  after  that  night 
poor,  half-witted  creature,  who  wa| 


dered  from  Ann  to  inn  there  in  the  nor 


country,  trading  music  for  hospitalit 


A  thoroughly  intelligible  sentence  nev 
passed  his  lips,  but  he  had  a  great  gi 


of  eloquence  in  music.  Nobody  kne 


whence  he  had  come  or  any  particuli 
of  his  birth  or  training  or  family.  Bi| 
for  his  sullen  temper,  that  broke  in 
wild,  unmeaning  profanity  at  timi 
Nick  Goodall  would  have  made  fan 
and  fortune. 

He  stared  at  the  thinning  crowd  as 


he  had  begun  dimly  to  comprehend  tl| 
havoc  he  had  wrought.  Then  he  put 
his  hat,  came  down  off  the  platfori 
and  shuffled  out  of  the  open  door, 
violin  in  one  hand,  its  box  in  the  othej 
There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
us  who  followed  him  into  the  lit* 
churchyard. 

The  moon  was  rising,  and  the  shai 
ows  of  lilac  and  lose  bush,  of  sli 
and  monument  lay  long  across 
green  mounds.  Standing  there  betwei 
the  graves  of  the  dead  he  began  to  pla 
I  shall  never  forget  that  solemn  callii 
of  the  silver  string: 

“Come  ye  disconsolate  where’er 
languish.” 

It  was  a  new  voice,  a  revelation, 
light,  where  darkness  had  been,  to  Hoi 
and  to  me.  We  stood  listening  far  inN 
the  night,  forgetful  of  everything,  evi| 
the  swift  flight  of  the  hours. 

1  Loud,  impassioned  chords  rose  in 
the  moonlit  sky  and  sank  to  a  fai: 
whisper  of  melody,  when  we  could  heil 
the  gossip  of  the  birds  in  the  belfi 
and  uncler  the  eaves;  trembling  tones 
supplication,  wailing  notes  of  longir 
and  regret  swept  through  the  sile: 
avenues  of  the  churchyard,  thrilling 
with  their  eloquence. 

For  the  first  time  we  heard  the  mus 
of  Handel,  of  Mendelssohn,  of  Paganii 
and  felt  its  power,  then  knowing  neithi 
name  nor  theme.  Hour  by  hour 
played  on  for  the  mere  joy  of  it.  Wh< 
we  shook  hands  with  the  elder  and  ti 
toed  to  the  buggy  he  was  still  playin 
We  drove  slowly  and  listened  a  loi| 
way  down  the  road. 

As  the  last  note  died  into  silence 
turned  to  Hope,  and  she  was  crying. 

“Why  are  you  crying?”  I  asked, 
as  miserable  a  moment  as  I  have  evi 
known. 

“It’s  the  music,”  she  said. 

We  both  sat  in  silence,  then,  hearii 
only  the  creak  of  the  buggy  as  it  sp<  I 
over  the  sandy  road.  Well  ahead  of  i 
I  saw  a  man  who  suddenly  turned 
side,  vaulting  over  the  fence  and  rui 
ning  into  the  near  woods. 

“The  night  man!”  I  exclaimed,  pul 
ing  up  a  moment  to  observe  him. 

Then  a  buggy  came  in  sight,  and  pr 
sently  we  heard  a  loud  “hello”  froi 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Country  Pastor 

By  Floyd  W.  Morris 

BlVAIJi  A  NEW  ROAD 

STATE  highway  stretches  out 
north  and  south  near  my  home. 

I  never  traveled  it  until  yester- 
■  day  when  I  was  forced  to  walk 
four  miles  into  a  neighboring  village 
tc  get  my  car,  laid  up  there  in  a  garage 
fcr  repairs.  I  say  I  never  traveled  the 
road  before.  I  had  driven  over  it  at 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  but 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  had  never 
traveled  the  road  until  I  walked  along 
on  its  shoulder. 

I  There  is  a  bridge,  for  example,  I  had 
n  )t  known  of.  It  is  of  cement,  wide,  ex- 
pmsive,  crossing  over  a  creek  that  is 
cutting  noticeably  into  the  rock  to  form 
a  gorge.  One  has  to  lean  over  the  high 
b  ’oad  parapet  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
water,  deep  below. 

I  There  is  a  little  pool  farther  up  that 
makes  a  dusky  bath  tub  just  right  for 
a  boy  of  ten.  There  comes  to  me  the 
sound  of  the  deep  rushing  of  waterfall. 

I  can  hear  it  except  when  some  car 
roars  over  the  cement.  I  think  of  the 
o  jcupants  of  that  car  —  myself  but 
twenty-four  hours  before — and  wonder 
t  lat  I  have  missed  so  much  pleasure  in 
e  ^change  for  getting  places  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour..  There  the  bridge,  the 
1  reek  below,  the  mirrored  pool  and  dis- 
int  waterfall — all  for  the  taking — and 
never  had  the  occasion  to  experience 
before. 

We  think  we  require  more  speed  in 
letting  about  by  the  way  we  hurry  to 
ivent  faster  vehicles.  We  think  when 
re  are  able  to  go  sixty  miles  an  hour 
re  have  gained  time.  It  is  no  doiibt 
rue  that  we  have  lost  time,  for  the 
me  we  have  spent  in  going  so  fast  has 
een  of  no  value.  We  have  possessed 
othing  of  our  environment.  We  have 
een  nothing.  We  have  felt  only  the 
prill  of  flaunting  death. 

Speed  shortens  distances  but  cuts 
ffinities.  While  speeding,  “little  we  see 
i  nature  that  is  ours.”  This  gift  of 
peed  is  a  sorry  boon.  I  never  really 
|  aw  the  joys  of  the  roadway  and  the 

! ridge  over  the  creek  until  I  had 
talked  it.  This  is  true  of  every  road, 
t  needs  to  be  walked  over  to  be  en- 
ayed.  Then  will  it  return  its  gifts. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

)avid  Brower,  who,  worried  by  our 
ong  stay,  had  come  out  in  quest  of  us. 
Hope’s  love  of  music  became  a  pas- 
ion  after  that  night.  Young  Mr.  Liv- 
ngstonc  “the  city  chap”  we  had  met  at 
he  church,  came  over  next  day.  His 
inthusiasm  for  her  voice  gave  us  all 
;reat  hope  of  it.  David  Brower  said  he 
vould  take  her  away  to  the  big  city 
vhen  she  was  older.  They  soon  decided 
o  send  her  in  September  to  the  big 
school  in  Hillsborough. 

“She’s  got  t’  be  a  lady,”  said  David 
3rower,  as  he  drew  her  onto  his  lap  the 
lay  we  all  discussed  the  matter.  “She’s 
earnt  everything  in  the  ’rithmetic  an’ 
’eography  an’  speller.  I  want  her  t’ 
earn  somthin’  more  scientific.” 

“Now  you’re  talkin’,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 
‘There’s  lots  o’  things  ye  can’t  learn 
>y  cipherin’.  Nuthin’s  too  good  fer 
bpe.” 

I’d  like  t’  know  what  you  men  ex- 
>ect  of  her  anyway,”  said  Elizabeth 
Grower. 

“A  high  stepper,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 
‘We  want  a  .slick  coat,  a  kind  uv  a 
oppy  head,  an  a  lot  o’  ginger.  So’t 
vhen  we  hitch  ’er  t’  the  pole  bime  bye 
ve  shan’t  be  ’shamed  o’  her.” 

Hope  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  all 


the  rustic  metaphors  that  had  been 
applied  to  her.  A  look  of  puzzled 
amusement  came  over  her  face,  and 
then  she  ran  away  into  the  garden,  her 
hair  streaming  from  under  her  white  | 
sunbonnet. 

“Never  see  sech  a  beauty!  Beats  the 
world,”  said  Uncle  Eb  in  a  whisper, 
whereat  both  David  and  Elizabeth 
shook  their  heads. 

“Lord  o’  mercy!  Don’t  let  her  know  J 
it,”  Elizabeth  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 

“She’s  beginning  to  have” - 

Just  then  Hope  came  by  us  leading 
her  pet  filly  that  had  been  born  within 
the  month.  Immediately  Mrs.  Brower 
changed  the  subject.  ' 

“To  have  what?”  David  inquired  as 
soon  as  the  girl  was  out  of  hearing. 

“Suspicions,”  said  Elizabeth  mourn¬ 
fully.  “Spends  a  good  deal  of  her  time 
at  the  looking  glass.  I  think  the  other 
girls  tell  her  and  then  that  young 
Livingstone  has  been  turning  her 
head.” 

“Turning  her  head!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Turning  her  head,”  she  answered. 
“He  sat  here  the  other  day  and  delib¬ 
erately  told  her  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  complexion  and  such  lovely 
hair.” 

■  “That’s  the  way  o’  city  folks, 
mother,”  said  David. 

“It’s  a  bad  way,”  she  answered.  “I  do 
not  think  he  ought  to  come  here.  Hope’s 
a  child  yet,  and  we  mustn’t  let  her  get 
notions.” 

“I’ll  tell  him  not  t’  come  any  more,” 
said  David,  as  he  and  Uncle  Eb  rose  to 
go  to  their  work. 

“I’m  'fraid  she  ought  not  to  go  away 
to  school  for  a  year  yet,”  said  Eliza¬ 
beth,  a  troubled  look  in  her  face. 

“Pshaw,  mother!  Ye  can’t  keep  her 
under  yer  wing  alwus,”  said  he. 

“Well,  David,  you  know  she  is  very 
young  and  uncommonly - ”  she  hesi¬ 

tated. 

“Han’some,”  said  he,  “we  might  as 
well  own  up  if  she  is  our  child.” 

“If  she  goes  away,”  continued  Eliza¬ 
beth,  “some  of  us  ought  t’  go  with  her.” 

Then  Uncle  Eb  and  David  went  to 
their  work  in  the  fields  and  I  to  my  own 
task.  That  very  evening  they  began  to 
talk  of  renting  the  farm  and  going  to 
town  with  the  children. 

I  had  a  stent  of  cording  wood  that 
day  and  finished  it  before  two  o’clock. 
Then  I  got  my  pole  of  mountain  ash, 
made  hook  and  line  ready,  dug  some 
worms  and  went  fishing.  Many  a  day 
I  had  sat  fishing  for  hours  at  the  little 
fall  under  a  birch  tree,  among  the 
brakes  and  moss.  Here  I  lay  in  the  cool 
shade  while  a  singular  sort  of  heart 
sickness  came  over  me. 

I  had  lain  there  thinking  an  hour  or 
more  when  I  caught  the  jar  of  ap¬ 
proaching  footsteps.  Looking  up  I  saw 
Jed  Feary  coming  through  the  bushes, 
pole  in  hand. 

“Fishin’?”  he  asked. 

“Only  thinking,”  I  answered. 
“Couldn’t  be  in  better  business,”  said 
he  as  he  sat  down  beside  me. 

More  than  once  he  had  been  my 
father  confessor  and  I  was  glad  he  had 
come. 

“In  love?”  he  t  aspect.  “No  boy  ever 
thinks  unless  he’s  in  love.” 

“In  trouble,”  said  I. 

“Same  thing,”  he  answered,  lighting 
his  pipe.  “Love  is  trouble  with  a  bit  of 
sugar  in  it — the  sweetekt  trouble  a  man 
can  have.  What’s  the  matter?” 

“It’s  a  great  secret,”  I  said,  “I  have 
never  told  it.  I  am  in  love.” 
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“Knew  it,”  he  said,  puffing  at  his  pipe 
and  smiling  in  a  kindly  way.  “Now  let’s 
put  in  the  trouble.” 

“She  does  not  love  me,”  I  answered. 

“Glad  of  it,”  he  remarked.  “I’ve  got 
a  secret  t’  tell  you.” 

“What’s  that?”  I  inquired. 

“Wouldn’t  tell1  anybody  else  for  the 
world,  my  boy,”  he  said,  “it’s  between 
you  an’  me.” 

“Between  you  an’  me,”  I  repeated. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “you’re  a  fool.”  . 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Featuring  the  International  Harves¬ 
ter  Co.'s  Farmall  300  and  400  trac¬ 
tors  is  a  folder  with  the  theme  “How 
to  increase  farm  profit  margins  by  re¬ 
ducing  production  costs."  The  folder 
describes  in  detail  the  operation  of 
torque  amplifier  tractor  drive,  inde¬ 
pendent  power  take-off,  Hydra-Touch 
hydraulic  system,  and  Farmall  Fast- 
Hitch.  Form  number  of  the  new  litera¬ 
ture  is  CR-712-E.  Write  INTERNATION¬ 
AL  HARVESTER  Co.,  180  North  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  III. 

“Morton  Salt  Stabilized  Road  Bas¬ 
es”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which 
you  can  get  for  the  asking  from  the 
MORTON  SALT  COMPANY,  Indus¬ 
trial  Division,  120  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago  3,  Ill.  It  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  and  describes  in  some  de¬ 
tail  the  construction  of  salt  stabiliz¬ 
ed  gravel  roads  which  are  used  in 
many  areas  to  improve  secondary 
roads  at  low  cost. 

Maple  syrup  time  is  right  around 
the  corner  and  new  equipment  may 
be  needed.  The  GEORGE  SOULE  CO., 
INC.,  of  Saint  Albans,  Vermont,  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  a  free  folder  on 
request  and  with  each  100  King  sap 
bags  purchased,  they  will  send,  with¬ 
out  cost,  one  storage  rack  and  a  com¬ 
plete  repair  kit. 

If  you  are  planning  to  use  dyna¬ 
mite  for  ditching  or  other  farm  op¬ 
erations,  drop  a  post  card  to  E.  I. 
DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  COM¬ 
PANY,  INC.,  Explosives  Department, 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware,  and  ask  for 
a  copy  of  “Ditching  and  Field  Clear¬ 
ing  with  DYNAMITE.” 

Almost  six  years  ago,  an  electric 
fencer  was  plugged  into  a  110-volt 
outlet  at  Belvidere,  III.,  to  check  the 
length  of  life  of  a  tumbler-type 
mercury  switch. 

Today  that  unit  still  runs  continu¬ 
ously,  making  and  breaking  contact 
about  86,000  times  a  day.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  figure  that  unit  has  flashed 
about  300  million  times  since  it  was 
plugged  in.  There's  no  sign  of  wear 
and  the  25-milliamp  spark  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 

The  GULF  OIL  CORPORATION, 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
a  new  booklet  which  they  call  “LP- 
GAS  The  Cinderella  Fuel.”  The  com¬ 
pany  states  that  the  production  of 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  has  expanded 
in  recent  years  at  a  rate  second  only 
to  television. 

It  is  seed  catalog  time  and  as 
usual,  the  catalogs  contain  valuable 
information  as  well  as  prices.  Why 
not  watch  coming  issues  of  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  and  use  post 
cards  to  request  newest  catalogs. 


A  Massey-Harris  Pony  and  Pacer 
Tractor  with  a  Model  42M  Wood's 
Rotary  Mower-Shredder.  This  will 
shred  a  42"  swath  and  is  ideal  for 
mowing  fence  rows,  road  shoulders, 
parks,  etc.  A  leaf  mulching  attach¬ 
ment  is  available.  More  information 
can  be  secured  by  writing  WOOD 
BROTHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ore¬ 
gon,  III. 


There's  less  than  a  tablespoonful  of 
Aureomycin  in  the  container  held  by 
Dr.  Wilbur  Miller,  AMERICAN  CYAN- 
AMID  CO.  scientist,  but  it's  enough  to 
keep  more  than  a  quarter-ton  of 
poultry  fresh  twice  the  normal  time. 
Aureomycin,  first  antibiotic  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  federal  government 
for  use  in  food  preservation,  is  the 
basis  for  Cyanamid's  recently  an¬ 
nounced  Acronize  process  for  poultry. 
The  Aureomycin  helps  keep  food 
fresh  by  holding  back  the  growth  of 
spoilage  bacteria. 

“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle” 
is  the  title  of  a  24-page  booklet  you 
can  get  for  the  asking  from  DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  Lyndon- 
ville  12,  Vermont. 

The  HOMELITE  CORPORATION  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  Model  5-20  Chain 
Saw,  which  weighs  only  20  pounds, 
yet  delivers  a  full  5  horsepower 
which,  according  to  the  corporation, 
is  the  most  horsepower  per  pound 
of  any  chain  saw  ever  developed.  One 
man  with  this  saw,  says  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  can  cut  as  much  wood  in  one 
hour  as  two  men  with  a  hand  saw 
can  cut  in  a  day. 

Discovery  of  WARFARIN,  a  poison 
which  rats  do  not  detect  and  which 
kills  them  by  internal  bleeding,  is  a 
great  advance  in  rat  war.  Two  big 
reasons  why  rat  control  efforts  some¬ 
times  fail  is  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  not  followed  long  enough  or 
often  enough.  Rats  can  be  killed 
with  Warfarin  as  long  as  they  take 
the  bait. 

The  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC.,  110 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y., 
has  published  a  booklet  called  "A 
Guide  to  Lameness  and  Unsoundness 
in  Horses."  It  is  available  to  interes¬ 
ted  readers  for  a  price  of  25c. 

From  SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO., 
INC.,  Hardwick,  Vermont,  you  can 
get  without  cost  a  folder  describing 
their  forced  warm  air  wood  burning 
furnace. 

A  new  rat  killer  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  AMERICAN  CHEMI¬ 
CAL  PAINT  CO.  of  Ambler,  Pa. 
Claimed  to  be  the  most  effective  rat 
killer  yet  devised,  it  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  under  the  trade  name  "Rota¬ 
tin''.  It  is  odorless  and  tasteless  and 
kills  by  a  thinning  of  the  blood  so 
that  rats  do  not  avoid  it.  It  is  not 
dangerous  to  people  or  other  animals. 

“Two-Sixty- Two”  is  a  new  com¬ 
pound  made  by  DU  PONT.  It  helps 
cows  get  full  value  from  roughages 
by  furnishing  urea  nitrogen  that 
stimulates  .the  bacteria  in  the  cow’s 
rumen. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

cutd  Chaff  By  TOM  MILUMAN 

AT  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


JOHNNY  HAlU  OtK - 

JACK  CONNER 

N  CINCINNATI  for  ,the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Grassland  Farming  on  De¬ 
cember  1st,  I  contacted  J.  B. 
(Johnny)  Babcock,  who  now  lives  in  a 
suburb  of  that  city. 

For  some  years  Johnny  has  worked 
in  Ohio  for  subsidiaries  of  Avco  Mfg. 
Corp.,  including  New  Idea  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  and  WLW,  the  high  powered 
Crosley  radio  and  television  station.  Re¬ 
cently  he  was  promoted  by  WLW  to  be 
in  charge  of  their  “Town  and  Country” 
radio  programs.  Farms  are  becoming 
fewer  and  larger,  and  towns  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley  as  else¬ 
where.  Johnny  reaches  both. 

Nearly  everyone  who  reads  this  page 
will  remember  when  Johnny  alternated 
with  me  in  writing  it  for  several  years 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  H.  E.  Bab¬ 
cock.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Babcock  founded  “Kernels,  Screenings 
&  Chaff,”  and  wrote  it  brilliantly  for 
18  years.  During  Johnny’s  time  on  the 
page  he  partly  depended  upon  Jack  and 
Jean  Conner,  who  ran  Sunnygables  for 
him,  to  supply  farm  news.  Now  Johnny 
has  Jack  and  Jean  in  Ohio  on  “Every¬ 
body’s  Farm.”  They  rub  it. 

“Everybody’s  Farm”  is  an  operation 
established  by  Avco,  about  20  miles 
from  Cincinnati.  Johnny  took  me  there. 
“Everybody’s  Farm”  is  a  down  to  earth 
place  where  new  methods  and  machines 
are  tried  out  in  a  practical  way.  Build¬ 
ings  are  simple,  of  modern  pen  stable 
design,  and  as  inexpensive  as  on  the 
farm  of  a  young  man  carrying  a  big 
mortgage.  I  liked  it,  and  recognized  in 
it  a  constructive  effort  by  a  great  in¬ 
dustrial  organization  to  serve  commer¬ 
cial  farmers. 

Radio  broadcasts  occur  twice  a  day 
at  “Everybody’s  Farm.”  The  first  broad¬ 
cast  is  in  the  early  morning  in  the 
simple  milking  parlor  where  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  milking  machines  can  be 
heard  while  Jack  Conner  answers  ques¬ 
tions.  Even  the  sound  of  cow  droppings 
hitting  the  concrete  floor  can  be  heard 
over  the  air.  This  is  true  realism.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  7  states  listen  through  cow  barn 
radios  while  doing  their  own  milking. 

Five  Year  Old  Star 

At  noon,  in  a  little  broadcasting 
building  on  the  farm,  a  longer  program 
is  done,  with  guest  speakers  on  many 
subjects  of  interest  to  farmers,  village 
dwellers  and  housewives.  Many  of  these 
speakers  are  noted  people,  carefully 
selected  for  special  talents.  But  the 
most  popular  broadcaster  by  far,  and 
the  one  who  receives  the  most  mail,  is 
Jack,  Jr.,  the  5  year  old  son  of  Jack 
and  Jean  Conner. 

He  is  on  the  air  for  a  few  minutes 
5  or  6  days  a  week,  telling  what  has 
been  doing  on  the  farm,  in  the  house 
and  around  the  buildings  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  While  he  is  being  interviewed  by 
a  skillful,  professional  radio  woman 
who  has  his  confidence,  his  mother 
Jean  is  waiting  outside  in  a  car,  her 
two  younger  children  with  her  for  want 
of  a  baby  sitter  in  the  house. 

When  Jack,  Jr.,  his  broadcast  over, 
runs  to  the  car,  Jean  whisks  him  away 
to  kindergarten.  He  attends  school  only 
in  the  afternoon.  Wonder  what  will 
happen  when  he  also  goes  to  school  in 
the  morning?  Must  he  end  his  tremen¬ 
dously  popular  radio  career  at  the  ripe 
age  of  6  years  ? 

Johnny  Babcock  told  me  that  little 
Jack  doesn’t  yet  realize  the  significance 
of  the  microphone  in  front  of  him.  He  is 


a  shy  little  boy.  When  face  to  face  with 
adult  strangers  he  refuses  to  talk! 

I  should  add  that  housewife  Jean  of 
“Everybodjr’s  Farm,”  a  Cornell  gradu¬ 
ate,  also  goes  on  the  air  with  timely 
comments  on  the  doings  of  d  farm 
home.  Her  hard  working  young  hub- 
band’s  increasing  girth  attests  to  Jean’s 
ability  as  a  cook. 

Jack  Conner,  under  Johnny's  en¬ 
couragement,  moved  the  Sunnygables 
herd  of  Brown  Swiss  to  Ohio.  It  is  a 
medium  sized  herd,  of  good  production, 
now  being  built  up  by  A.B.S.  artificial 
insemination  to  greater  numbers  and 
higher  milk  flow.  The  cows  look  good. 
To  me  the  Brown  Swiss  has  a  future. 
Anyone  with  grade  Swiss  can  by  use  of 
registered  Swiss  sires  for  4  generations, 
and  by  meeting  medium  production 
standards  in  each  generation,  change 
grades  into  fully  registered  cattle. 

Johnny,  Jack  and  Jean  desired  me  to 
extend  their  greetings  and  good  will  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  family  of 
readers. 

FATHER  ZERO 

S  YOUR  reporter  from  Hayfields 
views  it,  the  only  excuse  for  this 
page  is  the  continuing  effort  to  point 
to  changes  in  farming  before  they  hap¬ 
pen,  and  to  encourage  farmers  to  take 
hold  of  sound  new  developments  as 
soon  as  the  means  for  their  adoption  is 
within  reach.  Putting  it  another  way, 
this  page  is  written  to  stimulate 
thought. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote  here  that 
artificial  insemination  of  dairy  cows  by 
frozen  semen  was  an  accomplished  fact 
in  America,  and  published  a  picture  of 
an  experimental  Wisconsin  heifer  calf 
as  the  first  product  of  Father  Zero  in 
U.S.A.  Then  I  went  on  to  predict  a 
large  and  brilliant  future  for  the  only 
artificial  insemination  method  by  which 
farmers  can  choose  the  bulls  to  which 
they  desire  to  mate  their  cows.  Without 
being  able  to  make  selective  matings  to 
increase  milk  flow,  raise  or  lower  test, 
change  size,  and  to  correct  faults  of 
the  present  generation  of  cows,  only 
half  a  breeding  job  is  being  done.  I  said 
so. 

A  little  later  I  obtained  from  Tom 
Peacock,  an  English  friend  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board 
of  England  and  Wales,  pictures  of  the 
2  British  scientists  most  responsible  for 
the  successful  research  on  frozen  se¬ 
men.  They  are  Professors  L.  E.  Rowson 
and  C.  Polge,  both  of  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  in  England. 

Meanwhile  what  has  happened  here? 
Well,  artificial  insemination  of  dairy 
cows  by  Father  Zero  is  breaking  out  all 
over  the  country  and  in  parts  of  Canada 
too.  In  New  Jersey  dairying  is  an  im¬ 
portant  business,  accounting  for  20% 
of  total  farm  income,  and  conducted  on 
high  prieed  land  where  farmers  can 
rgpidly  go  broke  when  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  herd  is  low  or  the  labor 
and  other  costs  are  too  high. 

New  Jersey  dairymen  have  the  high¬ 
est  production  per  cow  of  any  North¬ 
eastern  State,  by  quite  a  margin.  It 
was  in  the  Garden  State  that  artificial 
insemination  was  first  made  available 
to  dairymen,  under  the  leadership  of 
Prof:  E.  J.  Perry,  who  brought  the 
method  from  Denmark  a  little  less  than 
20  years  ago. 

Statewide  Service 

Now  New  Jersay  continues  to  hold 
the  lead  in  the  Northeast  by  publicly 
offering  frozen  semen  service  (Father 
Zero)  from  any  of  32  good  bulls.  Any 
farmer  in  that  State  can  on  any  day 
name  the  bull  of  his  choicp,  and  get  his 
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service  the  same  day.  The  offering  is 
mpde  by  New  Jersey  Co-operative 
Breeders  Association,  Inc.,  Annandale, 
N.  J.,  with  daily  distribution  from  4 
strategically  located  points  up  and 
down  the  State. 

By  a  source  affiliated  with,  but  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  New  Jersey  Co-operative, 
I  was  recently  offered  frozen  semen  in 
lots  of  50  ampules  (for  50  cows)  in  a 
container  to  be  furnished  by  me,  at  850 
per  shipment  f.o.b.  New  Jersey.  Father 
Zero  in  this  case  is  a  remarkable  old 
Holstein  bull  whose  daughters’  average 
test  is  4.2%  as  compared  to  the  dams’ 
3.7%.  Daughters  give  more  milk  too. 

I  had  in  mind  using  him  on  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  testing  and  fairly  low  pro¬ 
ductive  herd  I  supervise  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  For  lack  of  a  trained  tech¬ 
nician  at  the  Quebec  end,  acceptance  of 
the  offer  had  to  be  deferred.  The  freezer 
to  hold  the  semen  would  cost  $300,  plus 
an  occasional  supply  of  dry  ice.  I  don’t 
know  the  price  of  the  shipping  con¬ 
tainer. 

So  we  move,  unevenly  and  by  areas, 
but  we  move.  Until  we  use  Father  Zero, 
we  are  only  doing  part  of  a  job  of 
good  artificial  breeding.  It  is  the  next 
step.  One  outstanding  bull,  of  which 
there  are  very,  very  few  in  any  breed, 
can  through  Father  Zero  breed  50,000 
cows  in  a  year. 

Pretty  soon,  maybe  in  5  years,  we’ll 
also  be  breeding  for  high  forage  con¬ 
sumption,  over  and  beyond  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  durability.  A  startling 
variation  exists  among  cows  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  All  the  more  reason  for  the  se¬ 
lectivity  permitted  by  Father  Zero. 

SCREENINGS 

At  Merida  Farms,  1,000  acre  spread 
I’ve  recently  supervised  at  Stanbridge 
East,  Quebec,  Canada,  ladino  clover  is 
a  longer  lasting  perennial  than  at  Hay- 
fields.  Although  it  has  the  same  defect 
of  quitting  in  summer  drought  as  at 
Hayfields,  it  comes  back  vigorously  and 
persists  for  a  longer  term  of  years.  On 
October  10,  which  incidentally  was 
Canadian  Thanksgiving  Day,  ladino 
was  going  strong  in  a  pasture  seeded 
more  than  6  years  ago.  Except  for  1955, 
this  pasture  is  said  to  have  been  over- 
grazed  every  year.  Merida  is  about  35 
miles  northeast  of  Brigham  Jersey 
Farms  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

*  *  *  * 

Norman  Cook,  the  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y.  you-ng  man  I  found  to  run  Mer¬ 
ida,  reports  that  many  more  ears  were 
produced  by  short  season  Michigan  250 
hybrid  corn  than  by  other  hybrids,  one 
of  which  is  Canadian.  This  year  all 
Merida  corn  was  for  silo,  but  next  year 
we’ll  also  go  for  a  moderate  acreage 
of  corn  for  grain.  Norman  now  has  a 
big  field  chopper,  and  with  it  can  put 
up  much  more  grass  silage  at  the  right 
stage  than  was  formerly  possible.  He 
and  I  believe  in  grass  silage  cut  early, 


and  in  diverting  some  of  the  regulj 
corn  acreage  to  grain,  as  a  means  r 
lowering  feed  bills.  Silage  corn  will  | 
on  top  of  grass  in  5  silos. 

§278.60  IN  CHINA  IMG 

N  DECEMBER  16,  1955,  at  3:1 
p.m.,  Home  Editor  Mabel  Hell 
busted  the  bank,  meaning  the  Chii 
pig,  whose  appetite  for  dimes  it  toi 
3  years  to  satisfy.  Henry  Gredel,  Pre: 
dent  of  Ithaca  Savings  Bank,  supe 
vised  the  machine  counting  of  the  mo 
ey  and  certified  to  the  result.  Here 
Mabel’s  report: 

$5  1st  prize 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Young  of  R.  D.  John! 
town,  N.  Y.,  guessed  $278.50. 

$1  2nd  prize 

Anita  Bullard  of  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  ra 
$281.50. 

After  the  prize  checks  had  been 
mailed,  a  post  card  arrived  bearing! 
December  15th  post  mark.  The  gue  I 
was  $279.00,  putting  it  in  the  secoJ 
place.  Because  the  card  should  have  a| 
rived  at  our  office  on  the  16th,  we  ini 
mediately  sent  a  duplicate  second  priJ 
check  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Davenport  1 
Washington,  Vermont. 

; 

$1  3rd  prize 

K.  H.  Marriott  of  232  Genesee  Si 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  $275.50. 

A  total  of  979  postcards  was  ri 
ceived.  Wonderful!  And  thanks! 

How  come  a  man  of  my  years  shoul 
spend  3  years  scrounging  dimes  froi 
clerks  and  cashiers  and  never  partin 
with  one  except  to  the  pig? 

Crazy  indeed!  But  it  was  based  o 
friendship  for  a  New  York  lawyer.  H 
is  Harold  Greenwald,  whom  I  fir: 
knew  as  law  clerk  under  Waldo  ( 
Morse,  and  who  is  now  head  of  his  ow 
law  firm,  with  numerous  partners.  I 
June,  1952,  Harold  and  I  were  discus: 
ing  the  oncoming  Presidential  electioi 
and  fell  into  an  argument.  To  make  m 
point  that  Gen.  Eisenhower  had  man 
supporters  in  the  South,  I  asserted  tha 
he  would  be  nominated,  and  in  the  ele< 
tion  the  General  would  not  only  wi 
but  would  carry  Texas,  Florida  and  Vif 
ginia.  Harold  recognized  the  statemcj 
as  being  extremely  reckless,  which  il 
was,  and  called  me  for  $5.  J 

About  a  week  after  the  1952  electioi 
came  a  great  big  box  full  of  waddel 
newspapers,  in  the  middle  of  which  wal 
the  China  pig,  with  500  pennies  in  hil 
belly.  It  was  Mr.  Greenwald’s  way  cl 
doing  something  distinctive.  I  treasui  I 
ed  the  pig,  and  with  a  recklessneA 
equal  to  the  bet  itself,  set  out  to  fii 
him  with  dimes.  What  a  job!  My  owl 
guess  on  the  contents  was  $375.  I’vl 
seen  none  of  the  postcards,  but  I’ll 
going  to  ask  for  those  with  comment! 
on  such  dimefoolishness.  I’ll  agree  if, 
them  in  advance. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  right,  breaks  the  china  pig  as  Henry  Gredel,  President  of 
Ithaca  Savings  Bank,  prepares  to  count  the  money  so  that  the  prize  winners  in 
China  Pig  Contest  can  be  identified. 
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Last  chance  \ 

FOR  ORANGE 

EARLY 
ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


Step  up  to  the  buy  of  o 
lifetime!  The  best 
jrange  Silos  made  still 
setter  .  .  .  now  at  a  BIG 
SONUS  in  extra  savings 
tor  you,  if  you  act 
JOW! 

i  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 

TO  GET  THE  FACTS 

Get  your  name  in  fast 
You'll  get  early  spring 
erection,  better  service 
and  greatest  savings 
ever  offered.  Early  Or¬ 
der  Discounts  put  heavy 
money  right  back  in 
your  pocket!  Get  the 
Ifacts  TODAY! 


ITT 


LIMITED  OFFER 
WRITE  TODAY 


CRANCE  SILO  CO.,  INC 
RED  CREEK.  N.  Y 

With  no  obligation,  rush  me  new  free 
folder  and  schedule  of  EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT  S 


Name 


Address . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to 
maintain  free  milk  flow  through 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 
They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 
to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  —  keep 
of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing  — 
milking. 


MEDICATED 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATHIAZOLE  — 
His  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  in 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teat 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y. 


Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
{16  Dilators) 


SERVICE 

DEER  DAMAGE  TO 
CROPS  IS  SERIOUS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  some  figures 
have  been  collected  by  Jerome  Pasto, 
Professor  of  Farm  Management  at 
Penn  State  College,  and  D.  Woods 
Thomas  of  the  Pennsylvania  Coopera¬ 
tive  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  on  the 
amount  of  damage  done  by  deer  in  two 
Pennsylvania  counties. 

In  Potter  County,  Pa.,  62%  of  the 
farmers  interviewed  had  suffered  dam¬ 
age  by  deer,  while  in  Monroe  County, 
Pa.,  45%  had  suffered  damage.  Getting 
it  down  to  money  damage,  the  best  es¬ 
timate  that  could  be  made  indicated 
damage  to  the  amount  of  $142,344  in 
Potter  Co.  alone. 

It  is  estimated  that  30,000  people 
hunted  deer  in  Potter  County  the  year 
the  figures  were  assembled  and  about 
12,000  in  Monroe  County.  Admittedly 
these  hunters  spent  a  lot  of  money  in 
the  counties,  wtfich  was  good  for  busi¬ 
ness,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  farmers  suffered  all  of  the  damage 
and  received  only  about  3%  of  the 
money  spent  by  hunters,  money  spent 
for  room  and  board. 

Furthermore,  it  was  found  that  about 
half  of  the  farmers  in  Potter  County 
and  about  20%  of  the  farmers  in  .Mon¬ 
roe  County  had  found  it  necessary  to 
change  their  farming  operations  to 
cope  with  the  deer  problem.  Some  dis¬ 
continued  growing  crops  that  the  deer 
are  particularly  fond  of;  some  planted 
these  crops  near  the  farmstead,  and  a 
few  had  stopped  growing  any  crop  on 
some  fields  located  at  a  distance  from 
the  buildings. 

The  figures  give  definite  proof  of 
what  farmers  already  know,  namely 
that  damage  by  deer  is  becoming  a 
serious  problefn. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SLOW  PAY 

Recently  we  have  had  a  number  of 
complaints  against  a  hay  buyer  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Our  collection  agency  has 
tried  to  collect  one  account  unsuccess¬ 
fully.  We  still  continue  to  get  letters 
from  people  who  have  sold  hay  to  this 
dealer  with  the  promise  of  pay  by  a 
certain  date,  but  they  never  get  their 
money. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KEEP  THE  $10 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  my  daughter  re¬ 
ceived  regarding  using  her  child's  pic¬ 
ture  for  advertising.  As  you  will  note, 
they  request  $10.00  enclosed  with  the 
photo,  in  order  to  have  it  published.  We 
are  wondering  if  this  is  a  reliable  firm 
and  if  you  ever  receive  returns  from  it. 

All  this  company  agrees  to  do  is 
publish  the  picture  and  send  it  to  a 
large  list  of  national  advertisers,  which 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mr.  David  A.  Weber,  Lookport  . . . $  16.80 

(refund  on  dumbbell  set) 

Mr.  Charles  0.  Miller,  Drvden  125.00 

(settlement  for  cow) 

Mr.  Clifford  E.  Wiltse.  Olean  _ _  2.00 

(refund  on  clothing) 

Mr.  Earl  E.  Strong  Alexander  .  31.25 

(settlement  for  damage) 

Mrs  Frank  Wukman.  Akron  .  10.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Karl  E.  Mohn,  Westfield  .  141.29 

(settlement  on  freezer  spoilage) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Norman  C.  Bloom,  Pittstown  . . .  12.95 

(refund  on  filter) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr,  A.  B.  Knowlton  Gloucester  - 1.00 

(refund  on  order) 

MAINE 

Mr.  Bert  Cleveland,  Deer  Isle  _  3.50 

(refund  on  book) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Sweet.  Sugar  Run  . .  4.95 

(refund  on  order) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Bertha  Burnham  Windsor  . .  9.23 

(refund  on  dress) 

Mr.  Willis  Berry,  Sheffield  . -  6.61 

(refund  on  switch) 


BUREAU 

they  do.  The  idea  is  that  someone  will, 
recognize  beauty  or  genius  and  hire  the 
child  for  a  model  or  a  movie  star.  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  child  getting 
a  job  or  a  lot  of  money  as  a  result. 
There  are  many  professional  child  mo¬ 
dels  who  pose  for  advertising  purposes. 
Their  hours  are  indefinite  and  so  they 
usually  are  picked  from  some  family 
close  at  hand. 

In  other  words,  we  would  not  spend 
the  $10.00. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WINNERS 

THE  Advertising  Contest  announced 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  19th  issue  was  entered  by  a  great 
many  readers.  Contrary  to  the  usual  ex¬ 
perience,  thei*e  were  no  entries  received 
that  were  100  per  cent  correct.' 

As  a  result,  all  entries  were  graded 
very  carefully  and  checks  are  being 
sent  to  readers  named  on  the  following 
list,  which  include  those  with  90  per 
cent  correct  answers. 

Following  are  the  names  of  winners: 

MRS.  RICHARD  HANSEN 

Box  201,  Unionville,  New  York 
MRS.  J.  A.  SHANNON 
Meshoppen,  Pa. 

MRS.  CLIFFORD  McKINSTEY 
Clemons,  New  York 
MRS.  RALPH  W.  BETTINGER 

R.D.  1,  Mannsville,  New  York 
ALICE  WRENCH 

R.D.  1,  Bainbridge,  New  York 
MRS.  EARL  H.  FRANK 
West  Valley,  New  York 
MR.  RICHARD  CHASE 
Sherman,  New  York 
MR.  HERBERT  C.  HILTS 

R.D.  2,  Camden,  New  York 

MRS.  HOWARD  DENNO 
R.F.D.  2,  Orange,  Mass. 

MRS.  W.  C.  REED 
Wolcott,  Vermont 
MRS.  CLYDE  W.  HASTINGS 
R.F.D.  1,  Windsor  Vermont 

MR.  DANIEL  KEYES 

R.D.  1,  West  Rutland,  Vermont 

MISS  SHIRLEY  TYLER 

West  Mt.  Road,  Bernardston,  Mass. 

MRS.  LOUISE  KINSEY 
West  Glover,  Vermont 

MRS.  WILLIAM  BOSLEY 

R.F.D.  1,  Derby  Line  Vermont 

MRS.  MERWIN  LEE 

R.F.D.  1,  East  Road,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

MR.  WAYNE  MASTERS 
Preble,  New  York 

,  —  A.  A.  — 

BANKRUPT 

"I  run  a  Colonial  Club  Plan  for  12 
members.  Up  until  recently  everyone  re¬ 
ceived  their  orders  all  right.  I  sent  the 
lost  order  in  August  but  none  of  my 
members  has  received  any  of  that  order. 
There  is  $50.15  worth  of  goods  still  to 
come. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  Arthur  T. 
Wasserman,  Receiver  in  Bankruptcy,  ad¬ 
vising  me  the  business  is  being  liquidated 
through  the  bankruptcy  court.  Is  it  up  to 
me  to  pay  the  people  back  their  money?" 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  fix  that 
one  subscriber  finds  herself  in.  Her 
plight  is  worth  considering  before  you 
get  involved  in  a  similar  deal.  Her  di¬ 
rect  question  is  a  legal  one,  but  we  sus¬ 
pect  members  could  collect  if  they 
should  sue.  Anyway,  failure  to  pay  them 
will  result  in  dissatisfied  neighbors  and 
loss  of  friends. 

—  a.  a.  — 

UNORDERED 

MERCHANDISE 

IN  RESPONSE  to  many  inquiries  on 
unordered  merchandise  appeals,  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  ad¬ 
vises  that: 

Recipients  of  unordered  merchandise 
are  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  its  re¬ 
ceipt;  to  return  it;  to  pay  for  it  un¬ 
less  used;  to  give  it  particular  care; 
to  keep  it  beyond  a  /reasonable  period 
of  time. 

Recipients  of  unordered  merchandise 
are  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  ship¬ 
per  or  his  agent  if  called  for  in  per¬ 
son  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
—in  which  event  the  recipient  may  de¬ 
mand  the  payment  of  storage  charges 
before  relinquishing  it. 
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WITH  THE 


DAVIS  LOADER 

...equipped  with  uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed  silage  and 
manure  fork! 

Yes,  finish  those  feeding  chores  and 
other  hard  jobs  in  record  time  with  a 
powerful  Davis  Loader  equipped  with  the 
rugged,  heavy-duty  silage  and  manure 
fork.  The  functional  design  of  the  Davis 
Loader  lets  you  have  unequalled  vision; 
maneuverability.  Numerous  attach¬ 
ments  do  many  different  jobs.  New  posi¬ 
tive-grip  valve  gives  instant  response, 
smoother  action.  Quality  built  on  an  as¬ 
sembly  line  basis  assures  you  of  top 
value  at  a  price  less  than  you  would  ex¬ 
pect.  Compare  it  in  quality,  performance, 
and  price!  Available  for  most  tractors. 


NEW  DAVIS  BACK-HOE 
CLEANS  PONDS,  DITCHES 


A  high-quality  back  hoe  priced  so  you  can  afford  it... de¬ 
taches  in  less  than  five  minutes,  leaves  tractor  available 
for  other  work... digs  at  right  angles  or  to  the  rear... de¬ 
signed  for  comfort.  Hydraulic  stabilizers  are  individually 
controlled.  Digs  13  feet  deep. 

Sold  and.  Serviced  Nationwide  by 
Better  Dealers 
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|  MID-WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

|  1009  S.  West  St.,  Dept.  22,  Wichita,  Kans. 


Shenango  Steel  &  Wood  Buildings,  Easy 
Erection,  Many  Sizes.  Write  for  literature. 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  Davis 

Loader _ and  the  Davis  Back-hoe _ to 

fit  a _ tractor. 

NAME _ 1 - 

ADDRESS _ 

TOWN _ STATE _ 


Size  20x40  $888.  Easy  terms.  Patz  Barn 
cleaners,  silo  unloaders,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  rebuilt  cleaners  of  other  makes.  A 
few  dealer  territories  open. 


NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 


ROME  -  -  NEW  YORK 


LET  A  SURGE 
PARLOR  OR  PIPELINE 
EARN  ITS  WAY! 

24  MONTHS 
_  TO  PAY!  i 


with  Real  -Surge  Tug  &  Puli 


Five  dollars  down  starts  a  real 


SURGE  milker  unit  working  for 
you  —  paying  for  itself. 

More  thousands  are  switching  to 
Surge  every  year;  1956  is  a  good 
year  for  you  to  switch  to  time- 
proved  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  milk¬ 
ing.  Surge  keeps  the  teat  cups 
safely  down  —  automatically.  Gets 
more  milk.  Milks  faster.  Saves 
more  time.  And  Surge  is  much 
easier  to  clean. 


Organized  Surge  Service  gets 
the  Service  Truck  to  your  farm  on 
short  notice.  Give  your  Surge  man 
a  ring  for  a  FREE  demonstration 
at  your  next  milking. 


NEW  “CIRCLE-GATE” 
IN-LINE  STALL  saves) 
up  to  a  mile  of  walk¬ 
ing  per  milking  in  a 
30 -cow  herd.  That’s 
over  600  miles  a  year. 
Let  2  cows  out,  2  more 
in,  and  feed  without 
taking  a  single  step. 


FREE 

demonstration  on  your  farm 

EASY  TERMS 

• . .  up  to  24  months  to  pay 


-Surge 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  W.  Belden  Avenue  •  Syracuse  1,  New  York 


DIAGONAL-STALL  SURGE  PARLO 

gets  cows  up  off  the  floor,  end 
stoop- and- squat  milking.  Jui 
crank  the  Randel  to  get  perfei 
TUG  &  PULL  milking  on  each  cov 


ELECTROBRAIN  automatic  push-b 
^  ton  pipeline  washer  is  the  ^'rij 
routine  locked  up  in  a  box  tl 
has  no  key.”  Automatically  eye 
the  rinses  at  correct  temperatu 
Meters  detergent  and  sanitiz 
Saves  hundreds  of  hours’ washi 


MILK  FASTER... CLEANER... EASIER 


DOWN 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


JANUARY  21,  1956 


■  American 
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?4  (food  ^cmc  to 

PLANT  Apple  Orchards  ? 


Art  Burrell ,  Commercial  Grower  and  Apple  Authority , 
Gives  Some  Opinions  On  the  Future  of  the  Industry 


I  ANY  PEOPLE  think  this  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  an  apple  orchard  be¬ 
cause  new  plantings  are  heavy  in 
such  areas  as  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  southern  Pennsylvania. 
However,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  including 
the  Northeast,  new  apple  plantings  are  at  a  level 
too  low  to  maintain  acreage. 

Production  has  declined  far  less  than  acreage 
in  the  past  20  years.  It  may  not  decline  appreci¬ 
ably  in  the  next  10  years  because  of  vastly  im¬ 
proved  practices  and  an 
abundance  of  trees  yet  to 
reach  their  maximum  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity. 

As  I  travel  around  the 
Northeast  I  find  two  groups  planting  fruit  trees. 
The  first  is  the  established  grower,  the  seasoned 
veteran  who  knows  the  business.  His  plantings 
are  of  varieties  that  have  proved  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand  and  on  sites  that  have  proved  favorable. 
He  often  is  increasing  his  acreage  to  attain  a 
more  favorable  size  unit  for  economical  opera¬ 
tion.  A  very  high  percentage  of  the  trees  he 
plants  will  attain  productive  status  within  10 
years  and  form  the  backbone  of  our  industry  in 
the  following  25  years. 

The  other  group  planting  extensively  is  made 
up  of  the  back-yard  gardener  and  the  city  fam¬ 
ily  living  in  the  country.  This  group  usually 
plants  too  few  trees  to  be  considered  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  A  few  of  these  people  do  remark¬ 
ably  well,  but  most  of  the  trees  they  plant  fall 
prey  to  rabbits,  mice,  borers  or  just  gradually 
“fade  out”  through  neglect.  The  requirement  for 
specialized  knowledge  and  special  spraying 
equipment  is  too  great  and  the  work  too  ardu¬ 
ous  for  the  typical  suburbanite  to  find  apple 
growing  worthwhile  over  a  long  period. 

What  Are  Chances  for  Profit? 

Will  the  commercial  grower  who  is  expanding 
his  plantings  or  replacing  old  blocks  with 
younger  ones  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
profits? 

I  think  he  will.  He  is  choosing  those  varieties 
that  have  brought  the  most  dollars  per  acre  in 
the  past,  and,  where  available,  choosing  a  su¬ 
perior  color  strain.  He  is  planting  on  proven 
sites  that  are  relatively  frost-free  during  the 
bloom  period,  and  that  have  good  subsoil  drain¬ 
age.  His  combined  acreage  is  sufficient  that  the 
annual  operating  cost  per  acre  is  within  reason. 
He  has  available  from  experiment  stations  a 
store  of  information  on  nutrition  of  the  trees,  on 
insect  and  disease  control  and  on  marketing, 
superior  to  what  could  be  drawn  on  in  the  past. 


He  can  get  machinery  that  will  do  his  produc¬ 
tion  jobs  rapidly.  His  problem  is  to  see  that 
these  efficient  machines  are  used  on  enough 
acres  to  be  economical.  Occasionally,  neighbors 
work  out  a  plan  of  joint  use  of  expensive 
equipment. 

How  large  must  an  apple  orchard  be  to  be 
profitable?  In  the  Northwest  where  the  packing 
and  selling  for  most  small  and  medium-sized 
growers  are  done  by  co-ops  or  marketing  com¬ 
panies,  many  successful  growers  have  only  10-15 

acres.  They  grow  dessert  var¬ 
ieties  that  sell  for  high  prices; 
their  per,  acre  yields  are 
double  ours,  and  they  put  at 
least  twice  as  many  man¬ 
hours  per  acre  into  producing  the  fruit.  They 
are  more  intensive  than  we.  Even  in  the  North¬ 
west,  the  average  size  of  units  is  on  the  increase. 

If  a  northeastern  grower  produces  mostly  for 
processing,  he  may  get  along  with  a  fairly 
small  acreage  if  he  gets  very  high  yields.  But 
even  herfe,  if  his  mind  is  not  constantly  on 
apples,  his  spraying  and  other  treatments  may 
not  be  timely,  and  with  40  or  more  acres,  it  is 
easier  to  justify  use  of  labor-saving  machinery 
such  as  large  air-blast  sprayers.  Since  the  pro¬ 
cessing  apple  price  fluctuates  violently  most 
growers  prefer  to  be  able  to  sell  either  to  pro¬ 
cessors  or  to  the  fresh  market. 

For  the  fresh  market,  it  is  hard  to  generalize 
on  the  minimum  size  of  orchard  that  will  pay. 
If  a  person  is  a  successful  producer  of  high- 
priced  apples  such  as  large,  smooth  Golden  De¬ 
licious  and  Red  Delicious,  he  may  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  income  from  25  or  30  acres,  intensively 
cared  for.  If  he'  has  a  good  outlet  for  high  qual¬ 
ity  early  apples  either  at  the  roadside  or  a  near¬ 
by  city,  his  dollar  income  may  be  enough  with 
such  acreages.  Production  of  very  fancy  fruit 
of  such  kinds  requires  keen  judgment  on  choice 
and  timing  of  fungicide  and  thinning  sprays  and 
great  care  in  harvesting  and  packing.  Here,  the 
moderate  size  grower  often  surpasses  the  huge 
mass-producer  and  secures  a  correspondingly 
higher  price.  Some  growers  have  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  produce  other  kinds  of  fruit  along  with 
apples.  Examples  would  be  an  early-to-late  suc¬ 
cession  of  tree-ripened  peaches  and  fancy  pears. 

Diversify  with  Livestock? 

Is  livestock  and  fruit  a  good  combination? 
This  question  will  start  a  controversy  in  any 
fruit  grower’s  meeting!  Many  regard  dairy  or 
poultry  as  good  stabilizers.  Several  of  the  most 
successful  among  our  Champlain  Valley  neigh¬ 
bors  had  dairy  and  apples.  (Continued  on  Page  8) 


Bj  A.  B.  BURRELL 


that  were  started  last  year  on 


The  heavy  producing  pullet  pictured  above  is  one 
of  a  flock  of  3,200  White  Leghorns  started  last 
year  on  the  farm  of  Marshall  Shultis,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


Mr  .  Shultis  is  only  one  of  the  many  thousands 
of  practical  poultrymen  who  used  G.L.F.  Chick 
Starter  last  year  to  give  20,000,000  chicks  the 
right  start  in  life.  These  poultrymen  use  G.L.F. 
Chick  Starter  because  it  gives  them  more  per 
feed  dollar  than  any  other  starter  mash. 

AND  HERE’S  WHY 

PROTEIN— It’s  the  kind  of  protein  that  counts 
in  a  starter  mash— and  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter 
contains  the  right  kinds  and  the  right  amounts 
to  give  a  chick  rapid  and  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  flesh,  tissue  and  vital  organs.  These 
selected  proteins  come  from  several  sources— 
milk,  meat  scrap,  fish  meal,  soybean  oil,  alfalfa 
meal,  and  other  high  quality  proteins. 

ENERGY— Energy  ingredients  are  a  chick’s  fuel. 
They  keep  the  chick  warm,  active,  and  keep  its 


vital  organs  functioning.  In  G.L.F.  Chick  Start¬ 
er  selected  grains  provide  much  of  this  vital 
energy— corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Soybean  oil  meal 
and  high  quality  animal  fat  are  used  to  increase 
the  energy  value. 

VITAMINS— Practically  all  of  the  known  vita¬ 
mins  are  needed  to  produce  a  healthy,  vigorous 
chick.  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter  contains  more  than 
the  recommended  amounts.  These  vitamins 
come  from  fish  oils,  alfalfa  meal,  corn,  whey, 
distillers’  solubles,  “D”  activated  animal  sterol, 
and  riboflavin  supplement.  B12  is  added  in 
pure  form. 

MINERALS— Minerals  are  indispensable  for 
proper  bone  development  and  as  nutritional 
conditioners.  They  are  provided  in  G.L.F. 
Chick  Starter  by  di-calcium  phosphate,  lime¬ 


stone,  manganese  sulfate,  salt,  and  the  li 
quality  protein  sources  such  as  fish  meal  i 
meat  scrap. 

These  quality  ingredients  add  up  to  one  c 
standing  fact— there  is  no  better  Chick  Stai 
at  any  price  and  no  starter  mash  that  gives ) 
more  for  your  dollar.  Try  it  cn  your  next  ba 
of  chicks  and  find  out  for  yourself. 

G.L.F.  CHICK  STARTER 

available  with  Nicarbazine 

•  As  a  coccidiosis  preventative  for 
baby  chicks,  G.L.F.  Yellow  Tag  Chick 
Starter  now  contains  Nicarbazine. 
Follow  feeding  directions  on  the  tag. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N 


Quality  that  pays  off  for  Poultrymen 


tnerican  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1956 


^4aNKS  for  the  check  for  first  prize 
Tom  Milliman’s  Contest.  I  was 
rptised  to  learn  that  I  had  come  so 
jse  to  the  answer! 

[is  contest  was  a  lot  of  fun  for  us 
o|  my  husband  was  very  scientific 
it  it,  being  an  ex-teacher  of  mathe- 
atiics,  but  my  guess  was  more  of  an 
Luitive  affair.  It  might  interest  you  to 
iov  that  while  I  hesitated  between 
very  appealing  numbers,  I  hap- 
|d  to  glance  at  the  left  page  of  Gib- 
“Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
lire”  (Vol.  5),  which  I  read  in  my 
Iter  moments”  and  the  page — be- 
■  it  or  not — was  page  278!  To  this 
Tded  the  50  cents  as  a  footnote  to 
Ion.  Perhaps  the  credit  should  go 
lat  entertaining  historian,  but  the 
remains  mine.  —  Mrs.  L.  D. 
mng,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Kar  Tom: 

■took  the  Average  work  hour  per 
of  the  Northeastern  dairyman,  di- 
it  by  the  DHIA  average  butter- 
bercentage  of  Jack  Conner’s  Brown 
Is,  and  added  the  number  of  fillings 
[ly  teeth  less  the  average  rainfall 
Maine.  The  money  in  your  bank: 
1.46.  —  John  Babcock,  Cincinnati, 


tai 


biTOR’s  Note:  Either  John  has  too 
J  fillings  in  his  teeth  or  Maine  had 
Bnuch  rain.  His  guess  was  too  small. 

"  -A.A.- 

Ie-BvS  HIS  MIND 

I  REGARD  to  a  farmer’s  liability 
accidents  to  hunters,  why  should 
rmer  spend  $10.00  or  even  10  cents 
Insurance  to  protect  a  man  he  does 
Invite  or  want  on  his  property? 

I  that  seems  inhospitable,  look  at.  it 
Pie  landowner  sees  it.  The  hunter 
ss  early  before  the  farmer  can  get 
pork  dong  to  go  hunting,  and  by 
time  he  is  ready  to  go,  every  place 
|nd  is  filled  by  eager  sportsmen.  If 
ir  is  started,  the  air  is  full  of  slugs, 

★  ★★★★★★★ 

lire’s  rosemary,  that’s  for  remem¬ 
brance;  .  .  .  and  there  is  pansies, 


SjBhat’s  for  thoughts. — Shakespeare 

ia|_ 

★  ★★★★★★★ 


if  the  farmer  cares  about  his  own 
he  decides  to  give  it  up.  That  is 
t  what  happened  around  here.  If 
oes  in  spite  of  this  and  happens  to 
M  a  deer,  it  is  sure  to  be  claimed 
hese  same  good  sportsmen  from 
Bde.  This  happens  around  here 
ly  year. 

e  landowner  furnishes  the  feed 
the  place  for  deer  and  other  game 
ve  on,  and  our  good  friends  from 
»ity  cart  them  home,  with  very  few 
d;  g  permission  to  hunt.  Things  are 
Bis  they  were  before  the  age  of  the 
then  the  farmers  could  allow 
jers  as  there  were  not  enough  to  be 
|mplcte  nuisance  and  menace. 

farm  is  posted,  and  will  be,  and 
will  be  very  few  permits  issued. 
— H  P.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 

itor's  Note:  The  insurance  policy 
w  ioned  is  not  to  protect  the  hunter 
Bhe  landowner.  It  may  be  that  the 
Bees  of  a  damage  suit  by  an  injured 
Ber  are  small,  but  they  are  there 
|if  such  a  suit  is  won,  it  is  pretty 
y  business. 


w,,h  firestone  champions 


Tractor  tires  may  appear  to  be 
the  same  but  it’s  work  done 
behind  the  drawbar  that  makes  the 
difference. 

Tests  prove  that  on  any  job  Firestone 
Champions  give  you  all  the  horse¬ 
power  your  tractor  can  deliver — extra 
drawbar  horsepower  that  saves  time 
and  fuel. 

Firestone  Champions  have  the 
proven  curved  and  tapered  bar  con¬ 
struction  that  gives  a  sharper  bite  and 


deeper  shoulder  penetration.  Flared 
tread  openings  insure  positive  clean¬ 
ing  in  all  types  of  soil  and  they  won’t 
plug  at  the  shoulders.  Extra  tread  plies 
insure  longer  life  and  more  retreads 
by  protecting  against  impact  breaks. 

Whenever  you  need  tires  or  tire  serv¬ 
ice,  be  sure  to  stop  at  your  Firestone 
Dealer  or  Store.  There  you  will  find 
experienced  men  whose  business  is 
tires  . . .  tire  experts  who  will  help  you 
get  extra  service  out  of  your  tires. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC  Copyright  xoae,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Make  FIRESTONE  TIRE  .  .  BAT 
Your  Headquarters 
For  All  Your  •  .  . 


T 


ERY. . AND 

SERVICE 
NEEDS 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  January  21, 
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SUNSHINE  STATE 


rjP  O  GET  over  a  cold  and  get  a  little  needed 
rest  I  spent  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year 
in  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  western  coast  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  This  city  is  a  good  example  of  what  has 
been  rapidly  taking  place  in  Florida  in  recent 
years. 

In  1925  the  permanent  population  of  St.  Pete 
was  50,000.  By  1950  it  had  doubled,  and  today 
it  is  125,000.  But  that  is  only  part  of  the  story, 
for  more  than  500.000  visitors  come  to  St. 

'  Petersburg  each  year,  and  a  good  95%  of  this 
vast  number  are  old  people.  The  whole  city  is 
geared  to  making  the  visitors  welcome  and 
happy.  Even  street  curbs  have  ramps  so  that 
an  elderly  person  doesn’t  have  to  step  down  or 
up,  and  so  that  a  wheelchair  can  be  easily  push¬ 
ed  from  the  street  level  to  the  sidewalk. 

I  never  ate  better  food,  and  the  prices  are 
about  half  what  they  are  in  the  North.  It  was 
the  friendliest  place  I  have  ever  visited.  Every¬ 
body  says  “hello,”  everybody  is  willing  to  visit. 
Traffic  is  about  half  what  it  is  in  the  North  and 
it  moves  cautiously  in  order  to  give  the  slow- 
moving  elderly  person  every  chance  on  the 
street. 

Over  all  is  the  glorious  sunshine.  The  local 
newspaper  gives  away  free  copies  on  every  day 
on  which  the  sun  has  not  shone  in  the  24  holirs. 
In  St.  Petersburg  there  are  only  about  4J4  com¬ 
pletely  sunless  days  in  the  entire  year.  You  have 
no  idea  how  grand  it  is  to  go  from  this  bad  win¬ 
ter  we  are  having  here  in  the  North  and  sit  for 
hours  at  a  time  in  the  sunshine  just  doing  noth¬ 
ing,  free  of  all  responsibility.  One  morning,  al¬ 
though  the  sun  was  shining  there  was  a  rather 
cold  wind.  I  said  something  about  it  to  one  of 
the  natives,  to  which  he  replied  promptly  and 
with  emphasis: 

“Yes,  sir,  one  of  those  damyankee  cold  winds 
has  swooped  down  on  us.” 

In  visiting  with  a  taxi  driver  he  told  me  that 
on  New  Year’s  eve  he  got  a  hurry-up  call  from 
a  house  about  six  miles  out  of  St.  Pete.  When 
he  got  there  two  old  ladies  came  hurrying  out 
urging  him  to  make  all  haste  to  a  certain  street 
in  the  city.  He  stepped  on  the  gas  and  after  a 
while  one  of  the  women  said: 

“Possibly  you’d  like  to  know,  driver,  why  we 
are  in  such  a  hurry.” 

He  admitted  that  he  would. 

‘Well,”  she  said,  “it’s  the  custom  for  the  men 
to  kiss  all  of  the  women  th£y  can  find  on  this 
particular  street  on  New  Year’s  eve  at  mid¬ 
night.  We  want  to  be  sure  to  get  there  on  time.” 

To  me  the  driver  laughingly  remarked  that 
any  young  couple  could  learn  a  lot  from  the  old 
folks  who  conduct  their  romances  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  street  benches  scattered  throughout  the 
city. 

I  had  only  a  few  days  so  the  only  thing  I 
did  aside  from  resting  was  to  attend  a  band  con¬ 
cert  nearly  every  day,  just  about  the  finest  I 
have  ever  heard.  Just  below  St.  Petersburg,  Bar- 
num  and  Bailey  have  their  winter  quarters  at* 
Sarasota  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  circus 
band  play  in  the  concerts  in  beautiful  Williams 
Park  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  people  who  attended  these  concerts  there 
were  probably  less  than  a  hundred  under  fifty. 
Over  us  flew  hundreds  of  doves  and  other  birds, 
flitting  back  and  forth  among  the  trees.  Gray 
squirrels,  so  tame  that  you  could  almost  pick 
them  up,  sat  up  beside  us  to  eat.  Listening  to 


that  beautiful  music  in  the  sun.  with  the  bright 
blue  sky  overhead,  gave  me  a  deep  sense  of 
peace  and  serenity. 

As  I  looked  into  the  faces  of  the  hundreds 
of  old  folks  spending  their  winters  and  their 
sunset  years  in  Florida,  I  thought  how  life 
writes  its  story  on  our  faces.  It  was  plain  to  be 
seen  whether  those  elderly  people  had  traveled 
with  or  against  the  years.  The  mean,  the  small, 
the  selfish  were  there,  of  course,  and  you  could 
pick  them  out.  But  also  plainly  to  be  seen,  and 
far  outnumbering  the  others,  were  the  consider¬ 
ate,  the  gentle,  and  the  good. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  explorer,  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Florida  in  1513  in  search  of  a 
fountain  the  waters  of  which  he  believed  would 
restore  his  youth.  Instead,  ironically,  he  found 
death  from  the  poisoned  arrow  of  an  Indian. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  Ponce  de  Leon  was 
partly  right.  There  is  no  miraculous  spring  in 
Florida,  but  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  elderly  people  who  are  finding  that  the  warm 
sunshine  and  the  peaceful  surroundings  are  al¬ 
most  miraculous  in  freeing  them  from  their 
aches  and  pains  and  in  extending  their  life  span. 


GRADE  YOURSELF 


^HE  FOLLOWING  New  Year’s  resolutions 
suggested  by  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  are  excellent  to  check  on  your  health 
habits.  Score  yourself  8%  points  for  each.  75% 
is  passing.  Any  mark  above  that  is  excellent, 
providing  you  are  fair  in  making  your  estimate: 

1.  I  will  get  sufficient  rest  and  sleep. 

2.  I  will  control  my  diet  and  not  over-indulge 

in  food  or  drink. 

3.  I  will  exercise  moderately  every  day,  pre¬ 

ferably  in  the  fresh  air. 

4.  I  will  stand  and  sit  erect  to  maintain  good 

posture. 

5.  I  will  bathe  frequently  and  practice  good 

sanitation. 

6.  I  will  take  care  of  my  teeth  daily. 

7.  I  will  avoid  people  who  sneeze  and  cough, 

and  if  I  have  a  cold  I  will  protect  others 
as  much  as  possible. 

8.  I  will  refrain  from  unnecessary  worry  and 

emotional  disturbance. 

9.  I  will  be  tolerant  of  other  people,  and  feature 

friendliness. 

10.  I  will  have  a  complete  physical  examination 

this  year. 

11.  I  will  keep  my  home  as  clean  and  whole¬ 

some  as  possible  and  work  to  the  same 
purpose  for  the  community  in  which  I  live. 
,  12.  I  will  endeavor  to  set  a  good  example  of 
healthful  living  and  proper  conduct  for 
my  children  and  others  younger  than  my¬ 
self. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


N°  BRANCH  of  our  farm  business  has  been 
hit  harder  with  low  prices  than  the  potato 
industry.  To  grow  potatoes  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  highly  expensive  proposition  requir¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  heavy  capitalization.  Therefore, 
it  doesn’t  take  a  long  period  of  low  prices  com¬ 
pletely  to  ruin  a  potato  grower. 

In  spite  of  this,  most  potato  growers  in  recent 
years  have  resisted  government  subsidies,  and 
have  done  everything  within  their  power  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet.  Even  now,  after  a  very 
poor  year,  to  save  themselves  from  complete 
disaster  the  National  Potato  Council  is  develop¬ 
ing  a  potato  program  which  will  be  based  most- 

t 


ly  on  self-help.  As  you  will  note  in  the  D( 
Guide  on  the  next  page,  the  only  thing  they 
asking  from  government  is  help  to  divert  r 
potatoes  into  by-product  uses  when  yields 
heavy,  and  help  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cull 
tatoes  except  in  short  crop  years. 

Congratulations  are  surely  in  order  to  the 
tato  men  for  trying  to  solve  their  difficu 
themselves,  for  they  well  know  from  past 
perience  that  to  accumulate  government-on 
potatoes  in  great  piles  to  rot  will  do  far  r 
harm  than  any  government  subsidy  can 
good.  . 

To  any  self-help  potato  program  there  shi 
be  added  some  plan  to  make  the  consumer  i 
ize  more  than  she  does  now  what  a  fine 
necessary  food  potatoes  are. 


WILLIAM  H.  RAN  FORTH 


J  T  IS  SAD  to  record  the  death  of  a  long-1 

friend,  William  H.  Danforth,  whose  high  i 
ity  and  leadership  built  the  Ralston-Pi^ 
Company  of  St.  Louis  into  one  of  the  lai 
feed  manufacturing  companies  in  the  worlt 

Mr.  Danforth’s  life  is  another  of  the  tl 
sands  of  examples  of  a  poor  boy  making  j 
with  the  opportunities  that  America  has  ah 
provided  for  those  who  know  how  to  use  tl 
He  started  his  career  sweeping  out  a  s 
Later,  looking  for  a  trademark  for  his  own ! 
ness,  Mr.  Danforth  remembered  the  bolts  ol 
and  white  checkered  cloth  that  one  of  the 
tomers  in  that  store  had  always  bought  to  n 
aprons  and  shirts  for  her  family.  He  and 
associates  made  that  red  and  white  chec 
board  trademark  of  the  Purina  Compac 
familiar  sight  in  almost  every  communit 
America. 

Always  interested  in  boys  and  girls,  he  vi 
ed  to  provide  opportunities  for  worthy  y( 
men,  and  at  Camp  Miniwanca,  which  Mr.  1 
forth  established  on  the  shores  of  Lake  M 
gan,  in  summer  he  gave  hundreds  of  yi 
American  men  and  women  the  opportunity 
recreation,  instruction  and  inspiration  to 
them  become  leaders  in  their  communities. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Danforth  wrote  a  coll 
in  American  Agriculturist,  the  them! 
which  he  made  a  basic  part  of  his  lifetime! 
osophy:  “Stand  Tall.  Think  Tall.  Smile 
Live  Tall.” 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


^JY  FRIEND,  Mr.  Kenneth  O.  Ward  of 
dor,  New  York,  sent  me  this  story 
Back  in  the  early  1900’s  there  was  a  fl 
simple-minded  fellow  named  Harry  who 
on  one  of  the  hills  surrounding  our  valley 
had  few  financial  resources  and  had  becoffl 
victim  of  one  of  the  local  horse  swappers 
One  day  when  the  swapper  went  to  Han 
collect,  the  latter  said,  “John,  the  only 
I  got  is  that  old  sow.  She’s  full  of  pigs.” 

It  so  happened  that  the  sow  had  had  the 
and  due  to  deficient  diet  had  eaten  every  on 

Harry,  feeling  that  he  had  the  worst  of 
of  the  deals  said  nothing  about  what  the 
had  done. 

John  said,  “Do  you  think  she’ll  have  pfl 
To  which  Harry  answered,  “John,  I  telll 
the  pigs  are  in  her,  and  I’m  sure  of  it.”  I 
He  got  full  credit  on  his  bill. 
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M’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

■ 

»  jjjj.  Everyone  of  us  is  more  likely  to  get  where  we  want  to  go  if  we 
have  some  definite  goals  in  view.  For  a  dairyman  we  are  suggest- 
two.  1.  That  an  objective  of  200,000  pounds  of  milk  per  man  per  year  be  set. 
means  that  each  full  time  man  on  the  farm  could  take  care  of  20  cows 
wmwi  an  average  production  of  10.000  pounds  of  milk.  2.  The  furnishing  of  all 
is  He  top  quality  roughage  that  cows  can  eat.  This  would  include  such  things  as 
ill  ti|i ulating  pasture  growth  early  and  late  in  the  season,  improving  meadows 
ind  pastures  by  fertilizing,  seeding  if  needed,  putting  up  the  hay  at  the  right 
mi!  and  the  use  of  grass  silage  to  save  grass  when  it  is  too  abundant  for  the 
ows  to  harvest  themselves. 

“*1t 

Ii  you  are  not  a  dairyman,  this  is  an  excellent  time  of  year  to  sit  down  and 
"!et  [some  goals  which  apply  to  your  own  business  and  which,  if  attained,  will 
"^.dd  to  your  returns  both  in  money  and  satisfaction. 


TATOES: 


rim 

ie 


The  National  Potato  Council  is  working  on  a  potato  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  mostly  “self  help.”  Only  part  requiring  money 
Bequest  that  government  provide  a  program  to  divert  some  potatoes  into  by- 
^Bduct  uses  in  years  when  yields  are  heavy.  Proposed  planks  in  the  program 
ude  that  government  should  prohibit  the  sale  of  cull  potatoes  except  in 
t  crop  years;  compulsory  inspection  of  all  potatoes;  grade  labeling  of  all 
lotutoes  marketed  and  the  extension  of  market  agreements  to  all  commercial 
Bato  growing  areas.  Growers  have  indicated  an  approximately  50-50  split  on 
e  question  of  acreage  control  and  marketing  quotas. 

ll(3f  SIZE:  Current  discussions  about  farm  problems  are  complicated 
by  the  question  “What  is  a  farm?”  The  census  defines  a 
In  as  three  or  more  acres  if  the  annual  value  of  farm  produce  is  $150.00  or 
oie,  not  counting  home  gardens.  On  that  basis,  we  have  nearly  5  million 
is,  many  of  them  being  part-time  farms  which  distort  averages. 

rlcFS’ne  million,  one  hundred  thousand  farms  (about  22%)  with  a  gross  income 
2,500.00  or  more  each  per  year  grow  88%  of  our  marketable  farm  products, 
le  all  the  rest,  making  up  75%  of  the  total  number  of  farms,  produce  only 
i 'o  of  farm  products.  One  and  a  half  million  of  them  are  often  referred  to  as 
income”  farms  with  a  gross  income  of  less  than  $1,000.00. 

[HS1DIES?:  An  argument  frequently  heard  to  bolster  the  claims  that 

farmers  must  have  government  subsidy  and  regulations 
lat  many  other  businesses  are  government-subsidized  and  that  farmers  can- 
operate  under  a  free  market  system  in  a  regulated  economy. 

[ertainly,  farmers  are  as  much  entitled  as  anyone  to  subsidies,  but  perhaps 
-better  idea  is  for  all  groups  and  agencies  to  cooperate  in  a  concerted  drive 
lessen  all  subsidies. 

hi  addition,  there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  subsidies  are  not  always 
p  for  other  businesses.  It  is  not  necessary  even  to  go  beyond  farming  to 
w  that  subsidies  are  not  always  good.  Cotton  growers  who  have  been  regu- 
[d  and  subsidized  as  much  or  more  than  any  business,  agriculture  or  other- 
p,  are  now  in  more  trouble  than  any  group  of  food  producers  with  the  pos- 
e  exception  of  wheat  growers. 

MIX.  MAPLES:  ny  farmers  are  renting  maple  trees  for  the 

production  of  maple  products.  Two  methods  of 
ments  are  common.  One  is  10c  a  bucket  although  in  some  cases  the  amount 
[)c  per  bucket  for  road  side  trees  and  5c  per  bucket  where  trees  are  on  steep 
'es-  The  other  method  is  to  pay  per  gallon  of  sap,  the  price  commonly  being 
>er  gallon.  This  rate  is  higher,  but  the  price  includes  tapping,  hanging  buck¬ 
gathering  sap  and  delivering  to  the  man  who  does  the  evaporating. 

[ILM  PltOLiKAM:  President  Eisenhower,  in  his  farm  message  to 
mhhb  Congress,  attacked  the  very  root  of  our  farm 
blem  —  the  surpluses  built  up  over  these  past  many  years.  His  proposal 
jld  actually  use  the  surpluses  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses  without  pouring 
I  money  into  that  part  of  the  progranp.  Highlights  of  his  message  are  on 
|e  17,  this  issue.  — Hugh  Cosline 


IRANDY’S  got  me  on  the  pan 
to  modernize  our  heating  plan; 

[he  thinks  that  it’s  a  big  disgrace 
cause  there’s  no  furnace  in  this 
blace.  Our  fat  and  friendly  stoves, 
jays  she,  we  ought  to  junk  immedi- 
tely,  and  then  install  a  big  ma¬ 
rine,  stuck  someplace  where  it 
fan’t  be  seen,  with  dials,  buttons, 

^ires  and  flues  to  give  whatever 
leat  we  choose.  There’d  be  some 
foies  in  walls  and  floor  and  out  of 
iem  hot  air  would  roar.  And  out- 
ide  by  the  house  would  sit  a  giant 
ank  with  fuel  in  it;  no  cobs  to  keep 
I  is-  warm,  instead  we’d  pay  to  keep 
I  hat  furnace  fed. 

■  The  whole  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
Bust  as  silly  as  can  be.  Whenever  I 
Borne  stumbling  in  from  outside 
feather  cold  as  sin,  I  like  to  sit 
own  right  beside  a  red-hot  stove 
lad  roast  my  hide;  no  little  hole  up- 
a  the  wall  would  be  a  substitute  at 
Mirandy  claims  that  she’s,  too 

Id  to  rise  at  dawn  when  floors  are  cold  and  chase  around  the  house  half- 
°ze,  a-building  fires  as  she  goes.  But  if  we  had  a  thermostat  relieving 
er  of  doing  that,  I’d  lose  the  best  excuse  I’ve  got  for  sleeping  ’til  the 
°use  is  hot. 


I 
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FOR  TOP  DAIRY 


m 


your  cows  get  enough 


salt  and  trace  minerals 


Her  feeds  may 
be  deficient  in  one 
or  more  of  the  trace  minerals 
necessary  for  keeping  dairy 
animals  healthy. 


with  all  six 

essential  trace  minerals 


Every  source  of  dairy  profit  is  aided  by  feeding  Sterling 
“Blusalt.”  Feed  it  free  choice  and  mixed  in  feeds  the  same  as 
ordinary  salt.  There’s  no  better  way  to  meet  the  salt  and 
trace-minerals  needs  of  your  entire  herd. 

“Blusalt”  provides  iron,  copper,  iodine,  cobalt,  manganese 
and  zinc.  In  combination  or  separately,  these  trace  minerals 
have  essential  roles  in  helping  dairy  cows  ...  to  better 
health  so  they  will  .  .  . 

.  .  .  make  better  use  of  feed  .  .  .  drop  thriftier  calves 
.  .  .  produce  more  milk  .  .  .  freshen  in  top  condition 

Start  now!  Put  “Blusalt”  to  work  building  health,  efficiency 
and  profit  in  all  of  your  livestock.  It  comes  in  50-  and 
100-lb.  bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  and  4-lb.  stanchion  liks.  The 
cost?  Just  slightly  more  than  ordinary  salt.  Ask  for  “Blusalt” 
where  you  buy  feed. 

STERLING  BLUSALT 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats,  beef  cattle  and  calves... feed 
Sterling  Greensalt.  One  part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 
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Facing  Facts  on  the  Future  of 

DAIRY  FARMING 


By  DR.  W.  A.  COWAN 

Head,  Department  of  Animal  Industries,  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  No  dairyman  should 
miss  this  down-to-eartli,  hopeful  look 
at  the  prospects  for  the  Northeast  dairy 
farmer.) 

IZE  of  business  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  determ¬ 
ining  income  on  dairy  farms. 
The  1950  census  indicates 
that  only  21%  of  the  farms 
in  Connecticut  that  reported  dairy 
cows  had  herds  of  20  cows  or  over.  It 
is  certainly  difficult  to  see  how,  in  this 
day  and  age,  herds  of  less  than  20  cows 
can  compete  in  this  agricultural  econo¬ 
my.  From  the  same  source,  53%  of  the 
herds  had  from  one  to  four  cows;  8% 
had  five  to  nine;  9%  had  10  to  14  and 
9%  had  15  to  19  cows.  This  situation 
has  admittedly  changed  some  in  the 
last  five  years  toward  bigger  herds  and 
this  is  a  trend  that  will  very  probably 
continue. 

One  should  not  infer  from  this  that 
the  bigger  farms  always  return  the 
greatest  net  income.  There  is  certainly 
ample  room  in  our  agriculture  for  fami¬ 
ly  a.nd  two-and  three-man  farms  that 
operate  efficiently  and  to  capacity.  In 
fact,  the  efficiency  as  measured  by  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk  per  man  on  some  of 
these  units  may  be  higher  than  on  some 
of  the  very  large  operations  that  we  all 
see  or  read  about  from  time  to  time.  In 
my  opinion,  the  family  farm  of  tomor¬ 
row  is  not  a  20  cow  farm.  It  will  be  a 
bigger  and  yet  more  easily  worked  unit. 

As  we  take  a  close  look  at  our  dairy 
business  today,  we  see  surpluses  and 
government  and  governing  programs. 
The  solution  to  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  move  dairy  products  into 
stomachs  and  not  storehouses.  The 
present  distress  may  be  relatively  tem¬ 
porary.  With  2.5  to  3  million  additional 
consumers  of  dairy  products  produced 
annually,  it  will  not  be  long,  at  our 
present  production  levels,  before  we  no 
longer  have  so-called  surpluses.  In  fact 
we  may  even  face  some  times  of  tem¬ 
porary  shortage. 

What’s  Good  For  tho 
Consumer 

Dairy  farmers  and  dairy  processors 
are  in  competition  with  all  other  food 
items  (poultry,  meat,  vegetables,  ce¬ 
reals,  etc.) — in  competition  for  the  dol¬ 
lars  that  consumers  will  spend  for 
food  nutrients  either  for  pleasure  or  to 
live.  If  we  can  develop  the  philosophy 
in  the  daily  business  that  what  is  good 
for  the  consumer  is  in  the  long  run 
good  for  the  dairy  business,  then  we 
will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position. 
This  involves  a  great  many  things,  in¬ 
cluding  the  production  of  high  quality 
products  as  efficiently  as  possible  and 
distributing  them  with  high  efficiency 
so  that  they  will  constantly  be  satisfy¬ 
ing  to  the  palate  and  pocketbooks  of 
the  people.  The  consumers  are  the 
people  who  all  in  the  dairy  business 
work  for  and  must  please.  The  way  to 
build  dairy  product  consumption  habits 
and  the  soundest  business  is  to  give  the 
consumer  constant  satisfaction  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  contingent  with 
reasonable  profits  on  efficient  opera¬ 
tions.  We  need  more  of  this  philosophy 
in  many  lines  of  business  and  dairying 
is  no  exception.  The  whole  aim  behind 
it  is  to  have  more  people  drinking  and 
eating  more  dairy  products.  Let’s  al¬ 
ways  keep  the  consumer  in  mind  when 
we  formulate  our  dairy  programs. 
Whenever  any  business  forgets  to  do 
so,  or  by  any  chance  legislates  to  the 
consumer’s  disadvantage,  this  business 
eventually  gets  into  trouble. 

Dairy  farmers  face  competition  to¬ 
day  from  both  within  and  without  their 
areas.  Dairying  has  changed  tremend¬ 
ously  from  the  days  when  milk  abso¬ 


lutely  had  to  be  produced  near  where 
it  was  consumed.  Refrigeration  and 
transportation  improvements  have 
brought  about  a.  situation  in  which  the 
perishability  factor  is  nowhere  as  great 
as  it  once  was  in  determining  what  is 
going  to  be  produced  where.  This  raises 
the  question,  what  about  the  future? 

Tlie  Fuliire  Prospects  Good 

I  am  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
dairying  in  this  area.  I  believe  that  our 
farmers  are  capable  of  change  and  of 
remodeling  their  production  efforts 
when  necessaty.  There  are  also  other 
general  reasons  that  are  favorable  to 
dairying. 

Dairy  cows  supply  high  quality,  nu¬ 
tritious,  palatable  proteins  for  human 
consumption  and  health  with  greater 
efficiency  than  any  other  farm  animal. 
This  fact  guarantees  the  dairy  business 
a  place  in  the  ecopomic  sun  for  at  least 
some  years  to  come.  Of  all  the  factors 
involved  in  human  nutrition,  essential 
protein  is  in  shortest  supply  over  the 
world. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  has  had  an  extensive  history  as 
a  profitable  dairy  region.  There  is  a 
bright  future  for  the  dairy  business  in 
the  Northeast  providing  that  changes 
and  improvements  take  place  in  effici¬ 
ency  of  production.  As  the  threat  of 
competition  from  outside  the  region  in¬ 
creases,  it  is  imperative  that  we  “re¬ 
model”  and  overhaul  in  advance  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  dairy  farms.  Indeed 
the  threat  of  competition  may  haVe  a 
strong  influence  in  the  evolution  of  a 
m,ore  efficient  and  more  profitable  dairy 
farming  business  in  this  area.  Some 
look  at  competition  and  try  to  legis¬ 
late  against  it.  Others  feel  that  it  is 
competition,  ideas,  ingenuity  and  free¬ 
dom  of  enterprise  that  have  in  part 
given  the  people  of  this  country  the 
standard  of  living  we  presently  enjoy. 
Do  not  fear  fair  competition.  It  is 
healthy  and  stimulating.  With  ideas’ 
methods,  organization  and  efficiency 
changes,  it  can  be  met  and  dealt  with. 
We  can  compete  if  we  take  advantage 
of  opportunity. 

Northeast  Good  Dairy 
Country 

The  northeastern  United  States  is  a 
good  country  for  cattle.  We  are  in  a 
natural  hay  and  pasture  region.  High 
quality  forage  is  the  keystone  to  effi¬ 
cient  dairying.  It  has  been  and  can  be 
produced  in  abundance  and  can  be  the 
main  source  of  nutrients  from  which 
the  cow  lives,  reproduces  and  makes 
milk.  It  is  even  possible  to  speculate 
that  we  may  have  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  future  from  human  stom¬ 
achs  for  some  of  the  grains  consumed 
by  cattle,  and  that  an  increasing  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  dairy  products  will  be 
produced  all  over  the  country  by  cows 
fed  less  grain  concentrates  and  more 
high  quality  roughage..  The  Northeast 
and  other  strong  roughage  areas  are  in 
a  good  position  if  such  changes  occur. 

In  addition  to  the  important  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  produce  high 
quality  forage,  the  northeastern  mar¬ 
kets  are  close  to  the  farms.  High 
freight  rates  on  a  bulky  product  such 
as  milk  increase  the  costs  to  the  buyer 
of  milk  that  might  be  produced  in  some 
other  region.  As  long  as  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Northeast  produce  milk  for  what 
it  costs  mid-western  or  southern  pro¬ 
ducers  plus  the  cost  of  shipping  it  in, 
northeastern  farmers  are  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  position. 

The  moderate  climate  of  the  North¬ 


east  is  well  suited  for  dairying.  Cows 
are  distressed  and  production  begins  to 
drop  when  temperatures  climb  into  the 
high  eighties.  Our  rainfall  is  usually 
fairly  well  distributed  and  conducive  to 
producing  large  yields  of  roughage  and 
pasture.  Parasite  and  insect  problems 
are  less  than  in  warmer  humid  regions. 

Although  the  cost  of  farms  around 
our  rapidly  expanding  cities  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably,  figures  from  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indi¬ 
cate  that  on  a  relative  basis,  the  cost 
of  farm  land  has  increased  less  in  the 
Northeast  than  in  most  other  regions  of 
the  United  States.  This  helps  place  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  region  on 
a  sounder  competitive  basis.  In  the 
long  run,  our  livestock  must  have  the 
earning  power  to  pay  off  investments. 

Sonic  Disadvantages 

There  are,  as  in  every  other  region, 
certain  disadvantages  that  create  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  solved.  The  North¬ 
east  has  its  share  of  these. 

A  large  part  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  milk  is  in  the  labor  involved.  Dairy 
farm  labor  is  costly  when  one  has  to 
compete  with  industrial  wage  rates  and 
benefits.  One  of  the  major  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  dairy  farming  in  this  region  is 
this  labor  factor.  Many  figures  are 
available  that  indicate  a  use  of  be¬ 
tween  100  to  150  man  hours  of  labor 
per  year  per  cow  on  the  average 
dairy  farm.  Yet  there  are  some  farms 
where  this  requirement  is  reduced 
tremendously,  and  we  know  that  there 
are  organizational  changes  that  can 
be  made  that  minimize  labor  needs. 

We  do  not  have  the  possibilities  of 
year  ’round  pasture  as  in  some  regions. 
Since  milk  is  usually  produced  at  low¬ 
est  cost  while  cows_  are  on  pasture,  the 
problem  is  to  stretch  out  the  pasture 
season  and  closely  simulate  pasture 
conditions  through  self-feeding  low 
cost,  high  quality  roughage  and  silage. 

We  have  lived  a  long  time  with  some 
of  our  present  dairy  barns  and  in  many 
cases  they  were  too  well  built.  This 
may  not  sound  like' a  disadvantage  but 
it  is  just  that.  Our  barns  are  difficult  to 
remodel  and  change.  It  is  often  costly 
to  install  labor-saving  devices.  Our 
barn  size  and  stanchions  are  all  too 
often  a  serious  bottleneck  to  expansion 
of  herd  numbers  and  production.  Many 
barn  arrangements  make  for  a  larger 
amount  of  muscle  work  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  effort  than  is  necessary  or  rea¬ 
sonable.  We  have  purchased  large 
amounts  of  high  cost  concentrates  that 
add  to  the  cost  of  milk  production.  Bet¬ 
ter  adapted  varieties  of  cereal  grains 
for  the  Northeast  and  a  high  quality 
roughage  program  can  help  solve  this 
problem  on  many  farms. 

Millions  of  Consumers 

We  have  a  greater  potential  fluid 
market  in  the  Northeast  than  in  any 
other  region.  Millions  of  our,  country’s 
population  reside  in  this  area,  yet. 
what  have  we  really  done  to  develop 
to  the  maximum,  the  potential  that 
this  offers  ?  What  have  we  done  to 
make  milk  in  its  various  palatable 
forms  available  to  all  the  people  when, 
where  and  how  they  want  it?  What 
have  we  done  to  see  that  it  is  in  all  our 
factories,  our  schools,  our  entertain¬ 
ment  spots  and  located  in  the  right  lo¬ 
cations  on  our  highways?  We  have 
hardly  begun  to  market  milk  with  the 
efficiency  and  volume  that  can  be  hand¬ 
led.  We  have  been  slow  to  move  to¬ 
ward  dispensers,  vending  machines  and 
volume  discounts.  They  are  not  the 


panacea  or  the  cure-all,  but  all  of 
little  things  put  together  that  can 
prove  the  amount  of  milk  sold  as  C 
1  fluid  milk,  will  help  and  should 
used.  We  have  efficiency  wonderfu 
behold  inside  many  of  our  dairy  pli 
and  yet  often  as  soon  as  the  proi 
goes  out  through  the  cooler  door 
delivery,  the  efficiency  of  our  proc 
ing  is  cancelled  by  the  high  cost  in 
ciency  of  our  distribution  system.  1 
ducers  should  rightly  feel  that  effic 
cy  in  milk  distribution  is  importar 
them.  They  have  an  important  stak 
the  future  of  the  business  and  sh( 
help  improve  marketing  in  every  | 
sible  way.  The  price  the  consumer  p 
could  well  be  mfire  flexible.  All 
often  reductions  in  prices  to  the  fa 
ers  are  not  reflected  in  reduced  pr 
to  consumers.  Such  reductions  \vi 
sometimes  move  greater  volumes 
alleviate  producer  surpluses. 

If  we  take  advantage  of  the  tren 
dous  potential  market  we  have,  if 
distribute  and  sell  where,  when 
how  people  want  milk  and  at  comp 
tive  prices,  if  we  take  advantage  of 
economic  and  physical  advantages 
minimize  our  disadvantages,  then 
dairy  business  in  the  Northeast  It 
good.  That  does  not  mean  that  ei 
farm  or  farmer  should  always  be  in 
dairy  business.  We  should  expect  a ! 
mal  casualty  of  the  submarginal 
inefficient.  This  happens  in  all  busin 

The  problem  then  i  is  to  develop 
great  markets  completely  and  effici 
ly,  and  at  the  same  time,  produce  n 
and  better  hay,  silage  and  pasture 
feed  more  of  it  to  cows  that  have  i 
producing'  potential  from  such  ft 
Some  changes  in  the  organizatioi 
many  of  our  farms  and  barns  are 
ing  to  be  necessary  to  do  the 
Some  changes  in  our  thinking- 
ideas  will  have  to  be  made  at  the  si 
time.  Many  of  our  good  farmers 
leading  and  will  lead  the  way.  T1 
is  a  future  for  producing  this  1 
quality  food  product  in  the  North! 
The  problems  will  be  many  but  t 
can  all  be  solved  in  part  or  complel 

The  Goals  to  Shoot  At 

We  need  to  have  some  goals  to  si 
at  and  help  chart  the  course.  By  n 
tioning  these  goals  it  will  help  de 
where  you  personally  are  today  on  ] 
own  farm  and  I  hope  challenge  yo 
develop  even  greater  efficiency  in 
future. 

1.  Since  labor  is  an  important  fa 
in  the  cost  of  milk  production,  | 
one  is  350,000  to  500,000  pound 
milk  per  man  per  year.  It  will i 
a  bit  with  the  breed  maintainei 
is  not  an  impossibility  and  cal 
achieved. 

2.  40-50  cows  per  man.  This  can 
be  reached  and  in  many  cases, 
number  of  cows  will  be  more  ea 
handled  and  cared  for  than  on  s 
2'0  to  25  cow  farms  of  today. 

3.  50-70  man  hours  of  labor  per  l 
This  has  already  been  done  o 
good  many  farms.  It  is  far  fl 
efficient  than  the  100-150  man  h< 
of  labor  found  per  cow  on  the  1( 
percentage  of  dairy  farms. 

4.  Produce  milk  at  the  most  profit 
ratio  of  grain  and  roughage  f 
ing.  Aim  for  the  greatest  net  pf 
This  may  not  always  be  at  the  h 
est  possible  production  level. 

5.  Breed  high  producing  loug-1 
cows,  that  milk  well  on  rat 
hjigh  in  quality  roughage  and  loi 
’concentrates. 

6.  Average  calving  interval  of  a 
12  months  per  cow,  A  herd  till 
calving  every  16  months  (there 

(Continued  on  Page  3 1) 
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The  bee,  so  very  important  to  apple  growers,  can  work  too  hard  and  pollinate  so 
many  blossoms  that  small  fruit— and  a  lot  of  thinning— will  result.  Art  Burrell,  in  the 
accompanying  story,  offers  some  valuable  ideas  to  apple  growers  from  production 
to  marketing. 
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Plant  Apple  Orchards  ? 
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In  the  profitable  operations,  one  man 
took  the  lead  in  the  dairy  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  orchard  work.  Thus  im¬ 
portant  jobs  never  were  neglected  in 
either  enterprise.  Often,  however,  corn¬ 
planting  and  spraying  for  scab  control 
came  the  same  days.  And  the  best 
weather  for  scab  sprays  often  is  at 
early  morning  and  early  evening — just 
the  times  chores  must  be  done.  So 
there  is  some  conflict. 

The  number  attempting  to  combine 
the  two  is  smaller  than  it  used  to  be. 
I  consider  manure  our  best  fertilizer 
for  apples,  but  am  able  to  buy  what  we 
need  for  young  trees.  Our  bearing  trees 
do  well  with  a  combination  of  pur¬ 
chased  hay  mulch,  heavy  grass  growth 
among  the  trees  stimulated  by  frequent 
broadcasting  of  high  magnesium  lime 
and  complete  fertilizer  and  light  an¬ 
nual  applications  of  nitrate  under  the 
trees.  Where  there  is  just  one  man  to 
manage  the  business,  the  profits  usu¬ 
ally  are  greater  from  doing  an  extra 
good  job  with  apples  than  with  atten¬ 
tion  split  between  apples  and  livestock. 

Sources  of  Selling 
Difficulties 

Marketing  difficulties  with  apples 
usually  come  from  one  of  two  origins 
or  a  combination  of  the  two.  These 
sources  of  trouble  are:  1 — The  tenden¬ 
cy  for  a  whole  region  to  have  a  very 
large  crop  some  years  and  a  small  one 
other  years,  and  2 — the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  large  enough  volume  of  a 
standard  pack.  This  standard  pack 
must  be  continuously  available  for 
months  and  must  be  the  basis  for  ade¬ 
quate  advertising,  publicity  and  sales 
efforts. 

Let’s  discuss  the  first  point— irregu¬ 
larity  in  volume  of  crop.  In  heavy  crop 
years,  a  small  surplus  produces  a  dis¬ 
astrously  low  price.  A  short  crop  may 
produce  a  high  price  per  bushel,  but 
this  depends  on  the  supply  of  apples 
from  other  regions  and  of  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  available  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  the  }price  is  actually  very 
high,  reduced  purchases  and  consumer 
ill-will  result. 

Yields  need  not  fluctuate  as  much  as 
they  now  do.  Progress  will  continue  to 
be  made  in  restricting  planting  to  sites 
less  subject  to  frost,  in  planting  vari¬ 


eties  less  subject  to  alternation,  in 
choosing  non-injurious  spray  materials, 
on  greater  wisdom  in  use  of  blossom¬ 
thinning  sprays,  and  in  greater  cour¬ 
age  in  removing  imported  bees,  once 
they  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  bring  about  enough  pollination. 
Over-pollination  causes  small  fruit  size 
and  failure  to  form  blossom  buds  for 
the  next  year.  Prompt  removal  of  bees 
after  the  proper  interval  may  play  al¬ 
most  as  large  a  part  in  preventing  ex¬ 
cessive  sets  as  blossom-spraying. 

Changes  in  the  Apple 
Marketing 

Let’s  look  at  a  few  points  in  our 
marketing  situation.  Two  changes  are 
taking  place.  An  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  our  crop  that  is  processed 
into  sauce,  slices  and  juice  is  continu¬ 
ing.  Growers  close  to  the  processing 
plants  may  find  it  profitable  to  mass- 
produce  large  yields  of  varieties  that 
processors  want.  The  other  change  ap¬ 
plies  to  fresh  fruit.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  fresh  apples  is  sold  each  year 
by  supermarkets  run  by  chain  store  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  increasing  in  size. 
Fewer  and  fewer  buyers  make  whole¬ 
sale  purchases.  They  must  have  the 
apples  in  volume  and  in  a  standard 
pack — often  in  consumer  units  such  as 
polyethylene  bags.  Only  a  few  growers 
are  big  enough  to  supply  the  volume 
of  apples  required  in  the  form  the  buy¬ 
er  demands.  When  a  large-volume  buy¬ 
er  canvasses  dozens  of  small  growers 
or  storages,  each  selling  independently, 
he  often  can  secure  an  unreasonably 
low  price.  Even  so,  he  is  not  entirely 
happy,  because  if  he  must  get  his  re¬ 
quirements  from  numerous  different 
suppliers,  the  packs  are  not  uniform. 
Furthermore,  with  numerous  shippers 
consigning  to  commission  merchants  in 
city  markets,  it  is  easy  to  cause  a 
temporary  glut  and  disastrous  price 
break  in  any  market.  This  upsets  every¬ 
body  in  the  trade. 

An  important  reason  for  Washing¬ 
ton  growers’  prosperity  in  the  last  few 
years  is  their  marketing  arrangement. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  their  apples  go 
through  co-6ps  and  the  remainder 
through  brand-name  marketing  com¬ 
panies.  The  pack  is  standardized  and 
uniformly  inspected  before  shipment. 
There  is  a  state  tax  providing  large 


sums  for  promotion  and  market  stud¬ 
ies.  There  is  systematic  and  consistent 
exchange  of  market  information  among 
the  shippers. 

In  Dutchess,  Niagara  and  Wayne 
Counties  of  New  York,  growers  have 
formed  cooperatives  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  better  and  more  consistent  re¬ 
turns  for  the  fruit.  Two  grower  organ¬ 
izations  handle  a  large  share  of  the 
New  Jersey  apples.  At  least  one  Massa¬ 
chusetts  co-op  has  been  marketing 
apples  for  many  years.  The  different 
organizations  vary  in  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  some  hope  of  more 
widespread  cooperation,  formal  and  in¬ 
formal,  among  those  who  prepare  and 
market  our  apples.  Our  regional  Apple 
Institutes  in  the  East  do  a  fine  promo¬ 
tion  job.  Without  better  coordination  of 
efforts  than  in  the  past,  all  elements — 
producers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  pro¬ 
cessors  and  consumers  will  suffer.  With 
it,  apples  can  hold  their  rightful  place 
in  our  economy  and  prudent  planting 
in  the  Northeast  will  be  justified. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  it  may  be  a  good  time 
for  those  who  are  qualified  and  have 
a  long  term  interest,  to  plant  apples. 
Opportunities  are  great  for  those  who 
do  a  top-flight  job.  It  would  be  a  poor 
time  for  those  who  are  just  looking 
for  something  to  speculate  in,  or  to 
have  a  non-resident  business.  Any  new¬ 
comers  considering  entering  apple  pro¬ 
duction  would  do  well  to  work  for  sue- 
cessful  operators  before  tackling  their 
own  enterprises.  The  actual  cost  to  get 
an  orchard  into  bearing  is  likely  to  be 
$700  to  $900  per  acre  and  usually  an 
orchard  smaller  than  40  acres  suffers 
handicaps  in  the  Northeast.  The  first 
step  is  to  look  into  the  market  you 
consider  supplying  and  be  guided  by 
what  you  think  it  will  demand. 
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Early  Manpower 

By  Ralph  Ray  Chambers 

HEARD  this  story  of  an  Irish  coi 
who  took  homestead  land  long  i 
Bad  luck  had  dogged  them,  but  \ 
characteristic  courage  of  homesteai 
Mary  and  Pat  kept  on,  determine! 
‘prove  up’. 

Came  the  Spring  of  the  year 
time  to  plow,  calamity  struck  ag 
This  time  it  was  almost  hopeless, 
of  the  oxen  died.  A  dead  ox,  no  moi 
no  plowing  done,  fainter-hearted  pei 
would  have  thrown  up  the  whole  b 
ness.  Not  big  Pat  though,  and  cert 
ly  not  Mary,  who  had  helped  him 
vest  so  much  she  couldn’t  see  it  los 

Sizing  up  her  husband’s  big  sho 
ers,  she  instructed  him  to  change 
ring  in  the  yoke,  giving  the  remaii 
ox  the  short  end;  then  padding 
yoke  well  she  hitched  Pat  in  and  I 
self  took  the  plow  handles. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  then  so 
thing  “spooked”  the  ox  and  he 
away.  Pat,  fast  to  the  yoke  had 
choice  but  to  run  with  him,  so  ai 
they  went-  across  the  field  with  M 
in  excited  pursuit. 

Luckily  the  route  the  ox  chose  1 
toward  the  barn  and  it  was  there  1 
Mary  found  her  team,  both  blow 
heavily. 

Rushing  around  to  Pat  with  wi 
concern,  Mary  started  to  undo 
yoke  but  Pat,  raising  bloodshot  e; 
gasped, 

“Unyoke  the  bull,  Mary — I’ll  star 
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The  new  Bel  Air  Sport  Sedan  (one  of  two  new  1^-door  hardtops)  shown  on  the  Pikes  Peak  road  where  Chevrolet  broke  the  record. 


Nothing  without 
wings  climbs  like 
a  ’56  Chevrolet  ! 


This  new  Chevrolet  handles  hills  like  they  aren't  even 
there!  Aim  it  up  a  steep  grade— and  you'll  see  why 
it's  the  Pikes  Peak  record  breaker! 

Ever  level  off  a  mountain  with  your  foot?  Nothing  to 
it.  Just  point  this  new  ’56  Chevy  uphill  and  ease  down 
on  the  gas.. 

In  the  merest  fraction  of  a  second  you  sense  that  big 
bore  V8  lengthening  out  its  stride.  And  up  you  go  with 
a  silken  rush  of  power  that  makes  a  mountain  seem  as 
flat  as  a  roadmap ! 

For  nothing  without  wings  climbs  like  a  ’56  Chevrolet! 
This  is  the  car,  you  know,  that  broke  the  Pikes  Peak 
record.  The  car  that  proved  its  fired-up  performance, 
cat-sure  cornering  ability  and  nailed-down  stability  on 
the  rugged  Pikes  Peak  road.  And  all  these  qualities 
mean  more  driving  safety  and  fun  for  you  whether  the 
road’s  smooth  or  rough,  flat  or  hilly. 

You’ll  see  that  when  you  drive  the  new  Chevrolet 
You’ve  19  frisky  new  models  to  choose  from,  with  new 
higher  horsepower— ranging  up  to  a  top  of  205!  Borrow 
the  key  to  one  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s. .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  HOT  ONES  EVEN  HOTTER 
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Covering  the  stacked  silage  with  plastic,  as  shown  here,  has  in  four  years  o 
reduced  losses  from  the  usual  15  to  30%  to  an  average  of  less  than  5%.  Gases  F 


collecting  in  the  bag  immediately  after  the  piastic  is  sealed  around  it. 


Pocket  Size  Silo 
Cuts  Losses  to  5! 


BHE  TWO  pictures  on  this  page 
illustrate  a  method  of  preventing 
spoilage  which  has  been  tried 
out  for  four  years  by  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

It  is  called  a  “Plastic  Silo”.  The  com¬ 
ment  from  New  Jersey  is  that  it  pro¬ 
bably  will  not  replace  the  need  for 
present-day  silos,  but  that  it  does  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  practical  way  of  putting 
up  small  quantities  of  high  quality 
silage. 

As  you  can  see,  the  silage  is  held  in 
place  by  snow  fences  with  each  tier 
being  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  Then,  when  the  job  is  fin¬ 
ished,  the  plastic  cover  is  pulled  up 
over  it  and  secured  at  the  top.  The 
material  that  has  been  most  successful 
to  date  is  of  the  polyvinychloride  sheet. 

As  a  result  of  this  method,  spoilage 
and  dry  matter  losses  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  the  usual  15  to  30  per  cent 
to  an  average  of  less  than  5  per  cent. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  picture  the 
method  by  which  the  plastic  is  used, 
but  the  New  Jersey  Station  explains  it 
this  way : 

“The  plastic  bag  is  rolled  or  gath¬ 
ered  like  a  stocking.  It  is  then  placed 
on  level  ground.  The  lower  edge  is  ex¬ 
tended  toward  the  center  about  3  feet, 
and  the  form  is  put  into  place.  Chopped 


forage  is  then  blown  into  the  form 
this  first  layer,  in  particular,  is 
tributed  and  packed  evenly. 

“After  the  snow  fence  ring  has 

completely  filled,  it  is  removed,  si 

ened  to  form  a  ring  2  feet  less  ii 

ameter  than  the  first  ring  and  mo 

ed  atop  the  stack.  The  second  lay 

then  filled  and  packed  like  the  ? 

and  followed  by  the  third  which  I 

is  shortened  in  diameter.  After  the! 

ring  is  removed,  the  plastic  fil  t 

raised!  and  tied  tightly  with  a  s 

cord.  In  working  on  the  stack,  i 

should  be  taken  not  to  walk  too  c 

to  the  edge  after  the  forms  are 

moved.  I 

•  I 

“Gases  begin  to  collect  immedial 

upon  sealing  and  the  bag  reachel 
maximum  extension  in  approximJ 
36  hours  after  which  it  slowly  colli 
es.  We  have  never  had  the  plasticl 
from  pressures  developed.  HowJ 
unless  secured  firmly,  the  knot  atl 
top  may  pull  out,  in  which  casl 
should  be  retied  as  soon  as  possl 
Openings  should  be  made  at  the  I 
of  the  bag  on  at  least  two  side! 
permit  seepage.  As  soon  as  the  s| 
age  stops,  these  holes  should  be  \v| 
clean  with  a  dry  cloth  and  covl 
with  a  piece  of  pressure  tape,  orl 
plastic  gathered  into  a  small  knot! 
tied  with  a  string.”..  n 


Layers  of  chopped,  well-packed  forage— each  two  feet  less  in  diameter  than  the 
under  it— make  up  this  stack  silo.  When  completed,  the  entire  stack  is  enclosed 
plastic  “stocking"  to  cut  spoilage  and  dry  matter  losses. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  21, 
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was 


not 


built  by 


government 


America  was  not  built  by  government.  It  was  built 
by  the  energies  of  a  self-reliant  people  who  long 
ago  learned  the  value  of  cooperation.  It  was  built 
by  people  who  created  homes  in  the  wilderness 
through  log-raising  bees,  who  pushed  across  the 
western  plains  in  wagon  trains,  who  began  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  their  own  efforts,  con¬ 
stantly  demonstrating  their  capacity  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

The  people  who  built  America  didn’t  ask  for  gov¬ 
ernment  help.  Those  who  do  sooner  or  later  wind 
up  dependent  upon  government.  This  means  re¬ 
mote,  inefficient,  political  control.  This  means  all- 
powerful  “Big  Government.”  Today  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  many  people  and 
projects  dependent  on  government  “handouts,” 
even  though  those  people  and  projects  could  he 
served  better,  faster  and  more  economically  by 
private  concerps. 

« 

Right  here  in  New  York  State  bureau¬ 
cratic  planners  are  still  trying  to  develop 
additional  power  at  Niagara  Falls,  even 
though  five  private  companies  are  ready 
and  able  to  do  the  job  without  one  cent 
of  government  funds! 

The  government  plan  will  cost  more,  take 
longer  and  won’t  pay  a  penny  of  federal 
taxes. 

You  can  slop  “Big  Government”  at 
Niagara  by  writing  your  Congressman,  i 
Tell  him  how  you  feel.  He  wants  to  know! 

CENTRAL  HUDSON 

Gas  &  Electric  Corporation, 

Principal  Offices  Poughkeepsie ,  N.  V. 
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QUESTION 

How  Would 
You  Alter 
A  Cow  ? 


hinted,  by  permission,  from  The 
dell  Countryman,  official  publication 
'Qie  students  of  the  Colleges  of  Agri- 
ure  and  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
\vcrsity. 

ANSWERS 


ederick  L.  Ely  ’56,  Agricultural 
omics :  I  would  like  to  see  a  cow 
out  a  tail,  with  rubber  hoofs  so 
|r  won’t  hurt  when  they  kick,  small 
ths  and  stomachs  but  large  milk 
luction,  a  Holstein  with  5  per  cent 
;erfat;  also  a  cow  that  talks  and 
s  you  when  she  feels  sick  and  what 
e  wants  to  make  her  better;  a  cow 
a  zipper  on  her  reticulum  so  the 
ware  can  be  removed  easily,  a 
ty  valve  near  her  floating  rib  so 
lean  let  off  pressure  when  she  bloats, 
'maybe  one  that  can  walk  on  two 
so  she  can  help  clean  the  barn  and 
'y  her  own  milk  to  the  milkhouse, 
vith  faucets  on  her  teats  so  the  milk 
flow  by  itself  when  the  faucet  is 
ned. 

ella  Smith  ’58,  Home  Economics:  I 
ild  install  cows  with  mufflers  so  the 
sleeping  farmer’s  daughter 
ildn’t  be  Irritated  by  the  early 
'ning  ruckus. 

onald  Wade  ’59,  Bacteriology:  Make 
a  so  they  aren’t  so  fool  dumb.  Get 
a  so  they  go  the  right  way  when 
i  should,  train  them  to  come  and  go 
a  dog,  and  to  stay  out  of  the  corn. 
heila  Siegel  ’58,  Home  Economics: 
flime  the  cow  is  very  sad  because  all 
does  is  mope  around  and  chew  and 
Jghew  gobs  of  grass.  I’d  like  to  see  a 
cow,  a  happy-go-lucky  one  who 
’t  look  as  if  the  weight  of  the  world 
le  resting  on  her  stomach,  with  a 
|d  sense  of  rhythm  and  an  ear  for 
sic. 


gMosep/i  M.  Wood 


.'CJ7 

o  /  , 


Agricultural 


gnomics :  The  udder  seems  to  be  in  a 
vrfer  poor  location.  I  would  like  to  see 
e  of  our  eminent  geneticists  get  to 
sw'k  and  produce  a  cow  with  an  udder 
Jthe  back.  This  would  greatly  facili- 
te  milking  and  eliminate  much  bend- 

nice  Maher  ’59,  Livestock  Farming: 
y  should  have  twins  once  a  year, 
all  year  round,  and  produce  high 
de  beef  in  addition  to  milk, 
o/m  Foster,  Graduate  Assistant  in 
"icultural  Economics:  Change  her 
rior  workings  so  that  manure  would 
eliminated  and  all  that  is  now  ma- 
e  would  become  milk.  Only  problem 
o  get  the  Vet.  College  to  develop 
se  changes. 
lerville  Button  ’58,  Extension:  It 
fld  be  a  great  aid  to  have  cows  with 
Y  one  combination  of  dominant  genes 
o  more  “mixed-up  bovines”  with 
?,  rectangular  faces. 

)avid  L.  Myers  ’57,  Dairy  Farming 
ould  like  them  housebroken  to  save 
se  morning  chores  with  fork  and 
vel. 

van  A.  Syrigos  ’59:  I  do  not  want 
iti  to  smell  so  awful  and  I  do  not 
:  them  to  kick  the  milk  can  right 
sr  milking. 

heodore  Sivcet  ’58,  General  Farm- 
:  I  would  like  a  dairy  cqw  that  could 
duce  15,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
)0  pounds  of  fat,  weigh  1,500  pounds 
get  along  on  180  days  of  pasture, 
ton  of  grain,  2.5  tons  of  grass  silage, 
®  1.5  tons  of  alfalfa  hay.  I  would  also 
uire  this  cow  to  have  only  heifer 
pring  weighing  100  pounds  at  birth 


The  2-3  plow  Super  55.  Other  Oliver  diesels  to  5-6  plow  capacity. 


Hitch  onto  a  BEX  saving! 


Yes,  you  can  cut  your  fuel  bills  as  much  as  that 
when  you  hitch  onto  an  Oliver  diesel. 

To  begin  with,  six  gallons  of  diesel  fuel  will  do 
the  work  of  ten  gallons  of  gas.  Then,  too,  your 
diesel  fuel  will  cost  far  less.  How  much  less  deter¬ 
mines  how  much  you’ll  save — at  least  half,  closer 
to  two-thirds  in  most  areas. 

Why  an  Oliver?  Because  Oliver  is  the  old  hetnd 
in  diesels.  Even  today,  no  other  company  offers 
you  diesel  power  in  all  its  wheel  tractor  sizes. 


i 


Even  now,  no  other  diesel  can  give  you  all  the 
Oliver  fea times. 

With  an  Oliver,  you  don’t  need  an  extra  engine 
to  get  started— nor  a  special  starting  fuel.  You 
just  touch  the  starter  and  go  to  work  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

But  that  only  begins  the  story  of  Oliver’s 
superiority  in  diesel  tractors.  Be  sure  you  get 
the  rest  of  it— see  your  Oliver  Dealer. 


The  Oliver  Corporation, 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 


\ 
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You,  Too,  Can  Earn 
More  Maple  Syrup  Money 
with  KING  SAP  BAGS 


NEW  IMPROVED  Construction, 
heavy  gauge  plastic  material 
manufactured  expressly  for 

KING  SAP  BAGS 

NEW  RUGGED  plastic 
supporting  disc 

•  Cost  30%  less  than  buckets. 

•  Over  20%  more  sap  per  tree. 
Warmth  of  sunlight  and  sheltered  tap 
holes  make  sap  run  earlier  aijd  later. 

•  Sunny  days,  even  below  freez¬ 
ing,  are  good  sap  days  with 
KING  SAP  BAGS. 

•  Cleaner,  sweeter,  sun  steri¬ 
lized,  high  quality  sap  means 
more  mdney  for  you. 

•  Bags  can  be  hung  out  and 
picked  up  3  times  faster  than 
buckets. 

•  The  cover  is  part  of  the  KING 
SAP  BAG,  so,  no  cover  to  buy. 

•  TRANSPARENT,  easy  to  see 
sap  level,  saves  time  and  steps. 

•  Cannot  blow  off  tree,  keyhole 
slot  in  disc  locks  bag  to  spout. 

•  Easy  to  pour,  wash  or  store. 

.  BIG  CAPACITY  —  13  qts. 
expands  to  15  qts.  when  full. 

•  Seams  won’t  burst,  strong 
pliable  material  expands. 

•  Used  for  years  without  deteri¬ 
oration. 

•  These  advantages  will  pay 
for  your  KING  SAP  BAGS  in  a 
short  time. 

•  KING  SAP  BAGS  come 
,  packed  100  to  carton. 


FREE -WITH  EACH  100  BAGS 
—  one  storage  rack  for  100  bags, 
and  one  complete  repairkit.  Bags 
are  easy  to  repair .  .  .  just  as  you 
would  an  innertube. 


Prices:  1  to  99  Bags,  84 ft  each 
100-299,  81ft  each 
300  up,  79 $  each 

Use  only  SOULE 
Hookless  Spouts 


$8.00  per  100 


SOULE’S  KING 
EVAPORATOR 


\ 


The  King 
Boils  Sap  Faster 

•  Produces  fast  circulation. 

•  Only  four  partitions,  cuts 
“SAP  TRAVEL”. 

•  Partitions  do  not  boil  sap. 

•  Double  locked  seam  construc¬ 
tion. 

•  Flues  drop  their  whole  depth 
0%")  int°  the  arch  utilizing  all 
the  natural  flame  pull. 

•  The  King  has  a  stack  for  draft 
and  smoke  only. 

•  Wide  flame  spaces  and  thin 
sap  spaces  make  King  the 
fastest  boiling  evaporator. 

•  Boiling  surface  is  formed, 
located  and  proportioned  to 
give  even  distribution  and  fullest 
use  of  flames. 

•  New  flexible  connection  for 
coupling  the  two  pans. 

•  Handy  reverse  for  removing 
nitre. 

•  Threaded  legs  for  easy  leveling. 

Double  action  automatic  sap  regulator. 

KING  Portable  Power 
m  TREE 
if  TAPPER 

Tap  the  First 
Run  of  Sap 

You  can  save  barrels  of  the 
first  sap  run  by  faster,  uniform 
tapping.  The  time  and  labor 
saved  will  pay  for  a  KING 
Portable  Power  TAPPER  in 
one  season  in  a  bush  of  600  or 
more  KING  SAP  BAGS.  TAP¬ 
PER  is  easy  to  carry  and  easy 
to  use.  It  is  equipped  with  speed 
reducer  .  .  .  brush  furnished  for 
washing  sugaring  equipment, 
thus  easing  this  mean  chore. 
Get  your  share  of  extra  money . . . 
order  KING  Portable  Power 
TREE  TAPPER  NOW! 


FREE  folder  on  request 
GEO.  H.  SOULE  CO.,  Inc.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Maple  Sugaring  Equipment 
Including  Lithograph  Syrup  Cans 


WONDERFUL — Harris’  New  Sweet  Cor# 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

Are  You  “Fussy"  About  Sweet  Corn? 

Want  the  sweetest,  most  tender  com  available?  Then  plant, 
our  new  Wonderful  with  its  small,  thin-skinned,  deep,  creamy- 
yellow  kernels  which  have  a  richer,  sweeter  flavor  than  any 
produced  to  date  It's  in  the  early  midseason  class  (81  davsl 
hut  second  ears  mature  after  the  first  so  lengthening  the 
season.  Perfect  for  freezing. 

Bred  here  at  Moreton  Farm  for  Home  Gardeners,  but  Market 
Gardeners  arc  growing  it  for  their  discriminating  customers. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO„  INC. 

25  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

1956  CATALOG  now  mult] 


With  twin-nozzle  oil  burners  at  each  end  of  this  evaporator,  menfolk  have 
banished  and  women  do  all  the  "cooking’'  of  maple  sap  in  Clark  Norton's  sapho 
where  fuel  cost  of  oil  is  figured  at  less  than  half  that  of  old-fashioned  wood, 
wife  does  all  the  canning  while  his  sister-in-law.  Miss  Elizabeth  McLaughlin, 
here  drawing  off  finished  syrup,  is  the  expert  boiler.  —Photo:  William 


American  Agriculturist,  January  21, 
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Sugarin’s  Gone  Model* 

By  WILLIAM  GILMAN 


T 


HE  production  of  pure  maple 
syrup  for  the  great  American 
hotcake  has  gone  through  many 
changes  since  days  of  the  Indian 
with  his  hollowed  log  for  catching  the 
sap  and  hot  stones  with  which  to  boil 
it  down. 

Power  tappers  are  no  longer  a  nov¬ 
elty.  Wooden  buckets  aren’t  seen  much 
any  more,  and  even  metal  ones  face  a 
rival  in  the  plastic  bag.  In  these  days  of 
the  tractor  and  pipeline,  photographers 
get  pretty  desperate  trying  to  find  a 
yoke  of  oxen  hauling  sap  down  to  the 
saphouse. 

And  now  the  oil  burner  shows  signs 
of  moving  in  to  compete  with  the  tra¬ 
ditional  wood  fire  under  the  evaporator. 
It  seems  ,to  be  another  step  in  the 
swing  toward  mechanized  farming. 


Four  Advantages 

The  principle  is  simple  enough.  Sap 
is  boiled  down*  the  old  way  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  evaporator.  But  the  heat  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  fuel  oil  and  “gun”  burner  of 
the  general  type  used  for  central  heat¬ 
ing  systems  in  homes.  There  are  al¬ 
ready  enough  examples  of  successful 
operation  to  indicate  several  advan¬ 
tages.  '  , 

1.  Most  obvious  advantage  is  ease  of 
operation.  The  oil  fire  is  automatically 
regulated — less  possibility  of  scorched 
syrup  and  maybe  a  burned-out  pan  if 
the  syrup-maker  isn’t  an  expert  with 
his  fire  or  happens  to  forget  the  fire. 

2.  It’s  easier  to  be  a  maker  of  the 
lighter-colored,  higher-priced  syrup,  ac¬ 
cording  to  USD  A  researchers.  Their 
tests  show  the  properly  designed  oil- 
fired  evaporator  to  be  more  efficient — 
it  handles  sap  30%  faster  than  a  wood- 
fired  one  of  similar  size.  And  as  syrup- 
makers  know,  faster  cooking  means 
lighter-colored  syrup. 

3.  Less  labor  is  needed — an  impor¬ 
tant  inducement  when  reliable  hired 
help  is  so  hard  to  get.  (The  oil  fire 
gives  a  farmer’s  wifb  the  chance  to 
prove  she’s  just  as  good  a  cook  in  the 
saphouse  as  in  her  own  kitchen). 

4.  Most  surprising,  perhaps,  are  fig¬ 
ures  showing  oil  is  a  cheaper  fuel,  apd 
therefore  the  syrup  is  made  at  less  cost. 
But  how  can  this  be  when  most  syrup- 
makers  own  a  woodlot  where  their  fuel 
is  “free”  for  the  taking? 

The  answer  is  that  today’s  farmers 
are  figuring  closer.  They  put  value  on 
their  time  and  the  time  of  their  hired 
help  and  on  the  equipment  needed  to 
get  out  that  “free”  wood.  Even  back 
30  years  ago,  fuel  wood’s  value  was 
figured  at  $4.50  a  cord.  Today,  it’s  esti¬ 


mated  around  $10  a  cord,  at  least. 

For  a  quick  glance  at  how  the 
method  works,  let’s  visit  Clark  Nor! 
poultryman-dairyman  of  Middled 
Springs,  Vermont.  His  place  also  \ 
duces  an  annual  average  of  400  gall 
of  high-quality  maple  syrup. 

Norton’s  farm  is  an  example  of  li 
efficiency  to  cut  down  labor  and  co 
Both  his  cows  and  poultry  receive  f 
from  the  mill  by  bulk-truck  delivf 
He’s  probably  first  poultryman  in 
nation  to  rig  up  an  automatic  feed 
setup  for  his  poultry  range.  So  it’s 
surprising  that  he  has  helped  pion 
in  Rutland  County  with  the  oil-fi 
evaporator  method. 

He  brought  the  idea  back  with  1 
from  New  York’s  Catskill  Mounts 
section  where  he  saw  several  syi 
makers  switching  to  oil. 

As  a  result,  he  can  eliminate  an  ex 
,  man  at  sugaring  tinie.  In  fact,  his  s 
house  gets  along  entirely  without  n 
labor.  Mrs.  Norton  handles  the  cann 
herself.  And  her  sister,  Elizabeth  I 
Laughlin,  does  the  expert  boiling, 
she  has  for  many  years.  Bnt  before  t 
they  always  needed  a  man  to  tend  t 
hungry  wood  fire. 

With  the  oil  method,  Miss  McLau 
lin  keeps  four  men  and  two  trad 
busy  just  bringing  her  sap. 

When  he  converted,  Norton  kept 
old  evaporator.  At  first,  he  had  his 
burner  at  one  end.  Then  he  added 
other  “arch”_at  the  back  so  that 
could  mount  another  oil  burner  th 
to  get  even  distribution  of  flame, 
used  brick  both  for  mounting  the  bu 
ers  and  for  constructing  baffles  t 
spread  the  flame. 


Oil  Is  Oieapor 

Each  burner  has  twin  nozzles.  A 
fast  pace,  i  they  burn  12  gallons  of 
per  hour.  That  figures  out  to  aroi 
$16  fuel  for  a  10-hour  boiling  sess 
during  which  45  barrels  of  sap  are  c 
verted  into  around  $225  worth  of  syi 


Here’s  where  the  contrast  with  wi 
starts  showing  up.  A  man  to  tend  wfl 
fire  would  cost  around  $10  for  the  s; 
period.  And  the  wood  itself  —  all 
three  cords — isn’t  “free.” 

“How,”  asks  Norton,  “can  you  ■ 
haul  and  stack  three  cords  of  v™ 
for  $6?” 

With  wood  at  $10  a  cord,  figu| 
show  that  the  oil  method  is  $1.60 
hour,  contrasted  with  $4  an  hour  I 


wood.  Or  fuel  cost  is  35  cents  per 


Ion  of  syrup  when  fired  by  oil,  I 
against  90  cents  with  wood. 


*JUUL 


« 


EW..  .from  hood  to  hitch 

12  SPEEDS 


faring  3-plow  Design 
dazzling  New  Beauty 
dynamic  Performance 


i 


Tripl-Range  Transmission  ...  1 2  speeds  forward 
Safety-Lock  Hydraulic  System  .  •  •  duo-control  <4? 
Cam-and-Lever  Steering  .  .  .  new  short  turning  ^ 
Powr-Torq  Engines  .  .  .  gas,  LPG,  distillate,  diesel  ^ 


>reath-taking  in  its  beauty,  the  Case  "300”  brings  to  life  your  dream  ol 
ideal  3 -plow  tractor.  New  Powr-Torq  engines  .  .  .  both  gasoline  anc 
liesel  .  .  .  pull  full  load  all  the  way  down  to  half  speed,  with  a  peak  ol 
tra  torque  at  two-thirds  of  rated  RPM  to  take  you  through  tough  spots 
|ithout  shifting. 

In  the  heavy-tillage  range  ...  4  MPH  and  less  .  .  .  Tripl-Range  trans 
ission  gives  you  not  two  or  three  but  fire  gear  speeds.  From  4  to  9  MPH 
•  the  range  for  light  tillage  and  fast  cultivation  .  .  .  Tripl-Range  gives 
|ou  another  five  speeds.  Then  thete  are  two  transport  speeds  up  to  2C 
|IPH,  and  three  reverse  speeds. 

Visit  your  Case  dealer.  See  for  yourself  the  handy  hood  with  trunk-lie 
1 5p  and  sliding  doors  . . .  air  cleaner  mounted  inside  rounded  grille,  clear 
|nd  cool  .  .  .  low  rubber-suspension  seat  and  roomy  platform  •  •  .  all  the 
features  that  make  the  Case  "300”  a. delight  to  drive. 


Constant  PTO  .  .  .  separate  traction  clutch 
3-Point  Eagle  Hitch  .  .  .  stabilized  depth  control 
“Tell-Easy”  Instrument  Panel  •  •  •  8  indicators 
Powr-Shift  Rear  Wheels  •  • .  plus  sliding  hubs 


Mail  for  New  Colorful  Catalog 


Get  full  facts  on  the  Case  "300”  .  .  .  also  on  Case  Income 
Payment  Plan.  Check  here  or  write  in  margin  any  tractor  or 
implement  that  interests  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  A- 1 16, 
Racine,  Wis. 

□  3-plow  "300”  Tractor  □  Mounted  Implements 

□  4-plow  "400”  Tractor  □  Tractor  Loaders 

□  5-plow  "500”  Diesel  □  Income  Payment  Plan 


Name 


Address 
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You  can  add  years  of  useful  life  to  old  barns,  poultry 
houses,  hog  houses  and  other  buildings  by  remodeling 
with  concrete.  Replacing  inadequate  foundations,  rotted 
sills,  floors  and  sidewalls  with  concrete  strengthens  and 
extends  the  service  of  the  original  structure. 

Remodeling  with  concrete  is  economical  too.  By 
utilizing  much  of  the  old  construction  you  save  mate¬ 
rial  and  labor.  And  concrete  is  moderate  in  first  cost, 
requires  less  upkeep  and  repair,  lasts  much  longer. 
Result:  low  annual  cost.  Mail  coupon  for  free  booklet, 
“Restoring  Old  Farm  Buildings  with  Concrete  ” 

- PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY------ 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
1528  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
'  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  send  booklet  on  farm 

remodeling  and  (list  subject) :  Name . 

.  St.  or  R.  No . 

. — . .  Post  Office . . . State . 


Is  if  worth  it?...YES! 


0n\ j 

pet  cou  pet  fay 

BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
. . .  Better  Calves 


Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce,  Vitamin  “D,”  minerals,  tonic 
drugs.  Definitely  promotes  better 
feed-to-milk  conversion.  Offsets  slug¬ 
gish  cows.  Builds  against  freshening 


strains.  Helps  assure  stronger  calves, 
continued  high  production.  Costs 
only  2c  per  day  per  cow.  Used  by 
successful  dairymen  for  50  years. 
Latest  research  improvements.  3  sizes, 
all  stores.  Get  KOW-KARE  today! 


Lyndonville  12,  Vermont 


Also  at  your  dealer’s  get  proven  KALF -  KARE 
to  avoid  calves’  scours.  Money-back  guarantee! 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 


Write  for  New  FREE  Cow  Book 


Useful,  easy-to-understond, .illustrated,  24  pages. 
"Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle."  Written  by  a 
Dairy  Authority.  Send  postal  tos 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PETS  May  Cause 
INSECT  Trouble 


'ffy.  ScAcvaidt 


New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


0 


MAGINE  coming-  home  from  a 
vacation  and  finding  your  house 
hopping  with  hungry  fleas!  It 
happens  to  lots  of  folks  and 
usually  they  are  mystified  about  how 
fleas  grow  in  empty  houses.  Always 
there  is  a  family  pet  involved  —  and 
sometimes  a  mouse  or  two. 


Serious  flea  infestations  in  homes 
follow  a  fairly  definite  pattern.  A  fam¬ 
ily  has  a  small  pooch  that  lives  in  the 
house  most  of  the  time.  Early  each 
spring  he  picks  up  a  few  fleas  out  in 
the  grass  where  they  have  hopped  or 
fallen  off  some  tramp  dog  that  passed 
through  the  yard.  These  early  fleas 
take  a  blood  meal  or  two  and  then  be¬ 
gin  laying  little  white  eggs  at  a  great 
rate  right  in  the  dog’s  hair. 

But  the  eggs  don’t  stay  there!  Since 
they  are  round  and  shiny  and  dry,  they 
fall  out  or  get  kicked  out  onto  the  floor 
while  the  dog  is  scratching  his  flea 
bites.  On  the  rugs  or  in  cracks  in  the 
floors,  the  eggs  hatch  into  surprising¬ 
ly  long  white  larvae.  The  larvae  feed 
on  organic  matter  of  almost  any  kind 
on  the  floor— and  where  there  is  a  dog, 


floor.  DDT!  is  the  preferred  mate! 
for  both  jobs.  A  10  per  cent  dusi 
strong  enough,  and  a  rounded  I 
spoonful  sprinkled  on  the  dogl 
enough  to  treat  a  dog  of  Boston  terl 
size.  A  very  light  dusting  of  the  fltl 
with  DDT  will  suffice.  The  coal 
should  be  so  light  that  you  can  hai 
see  it4  I 

Applications  to  both  dog  and  f| 
should  be  repeated  after  three  wel 
If  you  have  children  in  the  crawl 
stage,  better  use  pyrethrum  povl 
instead  of  DDT  on  the  floors.  if 


All  that  I  have  said  above  of 
applies  as  well  to  flea  ridden  cats] 
except  if  you  think  highly  of  your 
then  pyrethrum  or  rotenone  powi 
should  be  substituted  for  the  DDT, 


there  is  more  hair  and  other  organic 


C 


matter  on  the  floor  than  you  would 
believe!  After  two  or  three  weeks  of 
feeding,  the  larvae  spin  little  white 
cocoons  within  which  they  change  to 
adult  fleas,  and  then  soon  emerge  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  lie  in  wait  for  your  hap¬ 
less  pup. 


Use  a  Vacuum 


That  Brown  Dog  Tick 

Your  dog  and  cat  may  also  get 
into  trouble  with  the  brown  dog  t 
This  is  hot  a  tick  that  gets  on  br| 
dogs,  as  the  name  might  imply,  bi 
brown  tick  that  infests  dogs  of  * 
color.  It  also  feeds  on  cats,  rabl 
lions,  mules,  deer,  and,  if  hurj 
enough,  on  almost  any  animal  or 
that’s  handy.  It  will  bite  human  bei 
on  occasion  but  prefers  the  lower 
mals.  1  I 


With  both  family  and  dog  in  the 
house  the  fleas  are  unlikely  to  cause 
much  trouble  except  to  the  dog.  If  the 
floors,  are  vacuum  cleaned  regularly, 
many  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  and  co¬ 
coons  are  picked  up  and  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  they  grow  up.  Those  that  do  get 
through  will  get  on  your  dog  first  be¬ 
cause  they  prefer  dogs,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  he  trayerses  the  house  more  fre¬ 
quently  and  more  thoroughly  than  you 
do.  Moreover,  most  of  his  body  is  near 
the  floor  and  presents  an  easier  target 
for  a  jumping  flea  than  a  pair  of  hu- 
m4n  legs. 

Someone  in  the  family  will  probably 
take  pity  on  the  suffering  pet  occa¬ 
sionally  and  give  him  a  flea  dusting. 
But  let  family  and  dog  leave  the  house 
for  an  extended  period  and  several 
matters  of  importance  to  fleas  occur! 
Most  likely  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
busy  packing  for  the  vacation  and 
doesn’t  vacuum  the  house  the  last  few 
days  before  leaving.  But  Bowser,  or 
Duke,  or  whatever  his  name  is  goes 
right  on  with  his  scratching  up  to  the 
minute  he  jumps  in  the  car,  and  so  the 
house  is  left  well  salted  down  with 
fresh  flea  eggs. 

Within  three  weeks  after  the  family 
leaves,  these  eggs  produce  a  new  crop 
of  fleas  that  probably  hop  about  dis¬ 
consolately  and  wonder  why  they  were 
born,  unless  by  chance  there  are  a  few 
mice  about  the  house  for  them  to  feed 
on  occasionally.  But  mice  or  no  mice 
the  fleas  are  there  and  hungry  when 
the  family  returns.  A  flea  can  live  for 
several  weeks  without  food  if  he  has 
to.  If  you  enter  a  house  infested  with 
them,  you  will  soon  be,  covered  with 
fleas  from  ankles  to  knees,  and  you 
won’t  want  to  stay  long. 

Fortunately,  it’s  easy  to  avoid 
trouble  of  this  kind  or  to  put  am  end 
to  it  if  it  does  happen.  The  one-two 
punch  for  fleas  involves  (1)  dusting 
the  dog  frequently  so  he  won’t  build  up 
a  large  infestation,  and  (2)  dusting 
your  floors  with  DDT  to  kill  the  larvae 
and  the  few  adult  fleas  that  drop  to  the 


The  brown  dog  tick  originally 
a  southerner,  but  during  the  ] 
twenty  years  this  onerous  little  ] 
has  discovered  that  he  can  live  in 
north  by  the  simple  expedient  of  si 


ing  in  a  house.  His  trail  has  been  p  i 
ed  up  as  far  north  as  Maine  I 


Minnesota,  and  is  common  in 
York.  An  increasing  number  of 
plaints  about  his  depredations  coral 
us  from  home  owners,  pet  stores,  | 
small  animal  hospitals. 


After  engorging  himself  on  your 
or  cat,  the  brown  dog  tick  drops  to 
floor  and  lays  its  minute  eggs  in  cri 
in  the  floor,  behind  base  boards,  orj 
hind  a  loose  piece  of  wall  paper, 
little  while,  young  ticks  appear  all 
the  house.  Not  all  of  them  find  the! 
and  they  continue  to  wander  abL 
sometimes  for  months.  If  numeiT 
and  sufficiently  hungry,  they  may] 
tack  you.  l 

Patience  Boos  It 


Getting  rid  of  brown  dog  ticks 
task  calling  for  patience  and  per 
ence  on  a  grand  scale.  Ten  per 
DDT  or  chlordane  will  kill  them, 
the  problem  is  to  get  at  all  of  tl 
When  you  spray  the  house  many  of] 
ticks  are  in  hiding  in  inaccesi 
places,  and  after  a  few  days  it  may] 
pear  that  your  hard  work  was  alf 
vain.  Several  sprayings  every  oi 
week  will  be  required,  and  the 
should  be  dipped  or  dusted  each 
the  house  is  sprayed. 

The  extreme  persistence  of  this 
in  heated  buildings  is  well  illust 
by  the  sad  experience  of  a  New  1 
veterinarian  in  his  small  animal 
pital.  He  finally  had  to’  burn  the  p 
(a  renovated  barn)  to  the  grounc 
get  rid  of  ticks. 

We  don’t  recommend  burning  J 
home  because  it  is  full  of  brown  ■ 
ticks,  or  even  selling  it  as  some  |s 
traught  home  owners  have  threat 
to  do.  Just  keep  on  spraying  and 
ping  and  eventually  you’ll  get  ri 
them. 


j  Berican  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1956 


SatKet/rittfy 

'Jlccvf 


By  JIM  HALL 


1|  FACE  of  low  farm  prices  and  the 
constant  harping  on  surplus  this, 
iplus  that,  and  surplus  the  other 
Kgs,  it  seems  contradictory  that  our 
lege,  our  industry  and  our  govern- 
Int  scientists  continue  to  come  up 
with  ways  and 

Ive  It  —  We  means  of  pre- 

Ive  Too  Much!  f5rvln°  the  ^ 

things  we  seem 

Brave  too  much  of!  They  point  out, 

I  instance,  that  records  of  30  years 

W  giving  the  “annual  consumption” 

;  tf  potatoes  should  have  appeared  un- 

v.fcr  the  title,  “annual  disappearance” 

f  potatoes.  I  guess  they  are  right,  too. 

temember  —  ’specially  ’long  about 

wrch  —  how  many  sprouted,  soft, 

otten  ones  you  had  to  throw  out  when 

h  sent  you  down  cellar  to  bring  up 

flatoes  for  supper?  I’ll  bet  25%  to 

0c/r  of  stored  produce  was  thrown  out. 

Boday,  for  fresh  sale  in  wintertime, 

ur  apples  are  gassed  and  our  spuds 

(brayed  with  hormones- to  keep  ’em 

rotting  and  sprouting.  At  the 

>eak  of  harvest,  fruits  and  vegetables 

quick-frozen  or  canned  in  huge, 

|dern  fool-proof  plants  and  just 

’t  “disappear”  until  Ma  sets  them 

front  of  you  at  the  table. 

espite  some  whispering,  “What 

Id  be  so  wrong  about  burning  up 

| the  surpluses?”  most  of  us  still  re- 

nber  Grandma’s  “Waste  not,  want 

lot,”  and  rebel  at  any  waste.  That 

h  losophy,  and  what  science  is  doing 

substitute  “consumption”  for  dis- 

earance”  are  good  things  for  the 

ire  stomachs  of  this  country  of 

s.  With  fewer  than  five  million 

ns  'and  more  disappearing  every 

'  and  our  population  jurnping  an- 

;hcr  “skillion”  every  time  the  census 

i  comes  around  (there  are  11  more 

pie  in  the  country  now.  than  when 

or  started  reading  this  item),  we’ll 

soon  be  thankful  for  what  science  has 

°|or|e  to  save  our  food. 

host  of  us  remember  when  we  first 


Ird  about  antibiotics  and  are  still 
ized  at  the  wonders  they  have 
jiught  in  human  medicine.  Now  they 
ire  in  common  use  to  clear  up  mast- 
eiK  scours  and  other  animal  diseases 
tnd  are  used  in  feed  rations  to  speed 
JP  growth  of  calves,  hogs  and  poultry. 
Bore’s  the  latest:  Acronize — a  new 
rclduct,  containing  aureomycin  and 
ade  by  the  Fine  Chemicals  Division 
rJ American  Cyanamid  Co.  —  keeps 
ssed  poultry  dependably  fresh  five 
seven  days  longer.  A  tiny  amount 
;  jji  this  Aci’onize  in  the  water  the  birds 
re  rinsed  in  after  being  cleaned  holds 
si  Nk  the  growth  of  spoilage  bacteria. 
yBost  of  material  is  about  %-cent 
al  ej  pound  of  poultry,  but  it’s  already 
o'Nn  found  that  Acronized  birds  can 
oe  cut  and  wrapped  at  the  processing 
il  nt  for  three  cents  per  bird  less  than 
lm  Jer  the  present  system  of  cutting 
in  1  wrapping  at  the  retail  outlets.  An- 
3  tier  half-cent  a  pound  can  be  saved 
,sd  transportation.  Big  advantage:  Re- 
a-ijers  won’t  have  to  worry  about  keep- 
birds  over  week-ends.  They’ll  still 
good  and  fresh  the  next  week! 

he  tiny  bit  of  aureomycin  in  the 
«ccss  disappears  in  cooking. 

' 0  saue  3<t  a  bird  with  Acronizin’ 
s  «•  sales-boostin’  type  of  economizin’. 
j BcaZ  nice  plan  with  little  harm  in 
BmZcZ  pass  back  savings  to  the  man 
who’s  farmin’.  . 


.  .  .  and  powered  to  do  them  fast ! 


MASSEY-HARRIS  PACER 


/  1  -2  plow  power  available 
'  on  9-24,  10-24  or  6-30 
roar  tires.  Delivers 
1 6  drawbar  hp,  1  8  belt. 


Here’s  power  and  performance  that  takes  pride 
in  its  skill.  Power  that  shows  you  the  way  a  2- 
bottom  disc  or  moldboard  plow  should  perform  .  .  . 
how  a  single  row  bedder-lister,  5  ft.  mounted  disc, 
2-row  planter,  2-  and  4-row  cultivators  get  in  their 
best  work  when  the  power  packs  a  wallop. 

On  large  farms  the  Pacer  takes  over  chore  jobs 
more  economically  —  pulling  loaded  wagons,  mow¬ 
ing,  raking,  spreading,  grading,  cleaning  roads. 

That’s  only  part  of  the  record  this  flashy  light¬ 
weight  boasts.  Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  has  the 
whole  story.  See  him  soon  —  and  by  all  means  see 
the  Pacer  in  action  on  your  own  farm. 


91  tu.  in.  engine.  Cyclo- 
Head  combustion,  long¬ 
er  piston  stroke,  match¬ 
ed  carburetor,  indivi¬ 
dual  manifold  porting. 


3  forward  speeds  .  .  . 
put  you  ahead  on  every 
field  job,  give  you  0 
safe,  fast  road  speed 
pulling  a  load. 


Adjustable  rear  tread  .  . . 
maximum  traction  '  for 
plowing  to  planting.  41 
to  69  inches  with  9  x 
24  tires. 


Telescoping  front  axl* 
gives  you  row  crop  ver¬ 
satility  with  standard 
tread  stability.  44  to  68 
inches. 


3-4  plow 
333 


2-3  plow 
MH50 


4  pfow  444  ; 


1-2  plow 
Pacer 


keep  your  eye  on 


Improved  brakes,  posi¬ 
tive  action,  quicker  re¬ 
sponse  to  lighter  foot 
pressures. 


2-way  Depth-o-mafit 
Hydraulic  Control  .  .  . 
fingertip  operation  of 
implements,  power  up 
and  down. 


Ask  for  a  demonstration 

The  surest  way  to  get  the  full  power  story 
of  Pacer  performance  is  on  your  own  farm. 
Ask  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  to  schedule 
a  demonstration  for  you.  For  folder  write, 
Massey-Harris,  Dept.  A-85,  Racine,  Wis, 


5  plow  $53 


Massey-  Harris 


For  better  farming  join  your  local  soil  conservation  district 


\ 


(48)  16 


nearly 


REVOLUTIONARY 


ENDALL 


Milk  Filters 
WITHOUT 
GAUZE 


"Strongest  disk  1  ever  used. 
They  filter  more  milk  faster  at 
less  cost."— is  the  way  dairy 
farmer  John  Parslow  of  River 
Falls,  Wis. ,  describes  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  new  Kendall  f  Iters 
without  gauze. 


PROVE  ITS  TOUGHNESS 

with  this  simple  tap  test 

Hold  new  Kendall  non-gauze  filter  under  hot  or 
cold  water  faucet  running  full  force.  Note  how 
water  flows  readily  through  disk  without  damag¬ 
ing  it.  Try  ordinary  non -gauze  or  gauze- faced 
disk  and  watch  fibers  separate  and  wash  out. 


Tests  definitely  have  proved  new  Kendall  filters  faster  and  76%  stronger 
than  ordinary  disks.  And  they  cost  you  at  least  50%  less  than  filter  cloths. 


6",  6 ha",  7"  and  8"  sizes  available. 

Revolutionary  new  material  — uniform, 
man-made  fibers  are  heat- sealed  to  form 
rugged,  full -weight  filter  that  removes  more 
sediment,  needs  no  gauze  reinforcement. 
Filters  more,  filters  faster  than  any  other 
filter  .  .  .  won’t  rupture  or  wash  even  under 
heavy  stream  of  milk. 


Stronger,  easier  to  handle  —  takes  rough 
treatment  without  tearing  .  .  .  needs  no 
support  or  protection  in  strainer. 

Get  them  now  from  your  focal  merchant 


Kendall  Mills,  Division  of  The  Kendall  Company,  Walpole,  Massachusetts 


New  Trotter -Mounted  Harrow  for 


SMOOTH  DISCING 


New  No.  109  disc  harrow  has  28 
smooth  blades — weighs  920  lbs. 
With  notched  blades  on  front 
gangs  —  960  lbs. 


With  Front-and-Rear 

Weight  Control 


Turn  this  screw  crank  .  .  .  easily 
reached  from  tractor  seat  ...  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  penetration  of 
front  or  rear  gangs  for  most  effective 
discing  in  level  or  uneven  ground. 

Here  is  a  modern,  hydraulically- 
operated  disc  designed  to  give  you 
full  tractor-seat  control.  Being  fully 
mounted,  it  saves  time  on  field  turns 
.  .  .  assures  fast,  safe  transport  over 
roads,  and  harmless  travel  over  grass¬ 
ed  waterways. 


The  new  No,  109  Allis-Chalmers 
8^ -foot,  double-action  disc  harrow 
for  WD  and  WD-45  Tractors  is  quick¬ 
ly  mounted  or  released  by  means  of 
the  tractor’s  Snap-Coupler  hitch 
located  ahead  of  the  rear  axle.  Fac¬ 
tory-sealed  Bal-Pak  bearings  elimi¬ 
nate  greasing  chores.  Special  frame 
design  assures  flexibility  for  full  cov¬ 
erage  and  uniform  work.  Available 
now  at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer’s. 


Bal-Pak  and  Snap-Coupler  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  l 


A  new  light-weight  fertilizer  applicator  suitable  for  small  farms  has  beeq  perfei 
by  engineers  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  North  Carolina  State  Coll 
in  cooperation  with  industry.  It  is  an  improvement  of  an  earlier  design  develo 
by  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  new  device  is  shown  here  mounted  on  a  tractor  and  connected  to  a  stor 
tank.  It  features  a  series  of  plastic  hoses  stretched  over  a  steel  reel  that  revo 
against  them  by  power  from  a  ground  wheel.  No  valves  are  needed.  When 
tractor  stops  the  hoses  are  pressed  hard  enough  by  the  rollers  to  stop  the  flov 
the  liquid  fertilizer. 


'Tfeca  liquid-  'Je’itclife’i  /dfifsltcaton. 

For  Small  Farm; 


ANEW  device  for  applying  liquid  ni¬ 
trogen,  develop^  through  State- 
Federal  agricultural  research,  offers 
small  farmers  a  way  to  take  advantage 
of  the  lower  cost  of  this  type  fertilizer, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
ports. 

Liquid  nitrogen  is  easier  to  handle 
than  dry  fertilizers  and  costs  less  per 
unit  of  plant  nutrient.  Previously,  how¬ 
ever,  liquid-application  machinery  has 
been  relatively  expensive,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  only  operators  of  large  farms 
have  found  it  economical  to  purchase 
such  equipment  for  their  own  use. 

The  new  applicator,  developed  by  the 
Department’s  *  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  North  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege,  will  handle  low-pressure  and  non¬ 
pressure  nitrogen  solutions  and  other 
fertilizers  of  this  type.  It  is  simple  in 
design  and  operation,  inexpensive,  and 
easily  and  cheaply  impaired.  The  pump 
unit  weighs  about  25  pounds  and  can 
be  mounted  on  a  tractor  or  tractor- 
drawn  cultivator  or  plow.  One  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  cooperated  in  developing 
this  device,  is  now  offering  models  of 
various  sizes  for  sale. 

Studies  in  North  Carolina  indicate 
that,  in  that  area,  the  break-even  point 
for  owning  a  liquid-fertilizer  applicator 
costing  $100,  compared  with  the  cost  of 
custom-applied  nitrogen  solutions,  is 
about  12  acres  of  annual  use.  If  the 
application  equipment  costs  $200,  the 
break-even  point  is  22  acres  of  use  per 
year.  Since  the  new-type  applicator  can 
be  manufactured  within  this  cost  range, 
the  researchers  believe  it  will  find  wide 
use.  ' 

The  pump  unit  consists  essentially  of 
plastic  hoses  (1  to  12  or  more  can  be 
used)  placed  snugly  around  a  four- 
roller  reel.  The  reel  is  revolved  by  pow¬ 
er  from  a  ground  wheel  transmitted 
through  a  sprocket-and-chain  drive.  As 
the  reel  turns,  it  compresses  the  hoses, 
exerting  a  pumping  action  on  the  liquid 
passing  through  them. 

Liquid  fertilizer  flows  into  the  hoses 
from  a  storage  tank  mounted  above  the 
pump  unit.  The  hoses  from  the  pump 
can  be  carried  out  on  a  homemade 
boom  to  deliver  fertilizer  to  the  rows. 
Or,  for  subsurface  application,  they  can 
be  tied  back  of  cultivator  shoes,  plows, 
or  various  types  of  fertilizer-applicator 
shanks. 

The  reel  rollers  compress  the  hoses 
tightly  enough  to  stop  delivery  of  fer¬ 


tilizer  .  solution  as  soon  as  the  tra< 
stops.  When  forward  motion  sta 
flow  of  the  solution  begins  at  once, 
valves  are  needed,  and  the  pumping 
vice  insures  positive  metering  of  li(] 
fertilizer  through  each  hose,  gover 
by  the  speed  at  which  the  pump 
is  geared  to  turn.  Since  the  fertil 
solution  does  not  come  in  contact  \ 
moving  metal  parts,  corrosion  is 
problem. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Barn  Ventilation 

DURING  the  summer  livestock 
came  accustomed  to  an  an 
amount  of  fresh  air.  When  the 
brought  into  the  barn,  it’s  alway 
problem  to  know  which  windows 
leave  open — and  how  much — and 
how  to  keep  the  air  fresh  in  the  b 
Many  dairymen  have  found  the  e 
trie  fan  to  be  the  easiest  and  most 
cient  way  of  ventilating  their  ha 
However,  there  have  been  some  dii 
pointments  due  largely  to  the  fan’s 
cation  and  the  physical  setup  of  stal 

The  fan  should  be  located  in  the 
area  of  the  barn,  and  the  thermo 
should  be  near  by.  The  best  mei 
is  to  add  a  thermostat  on  the  fan 
put  another  one  within  about  15  fee 
the  fan.  A  two-speed  fan  is  prefer 
to  a  single-speed  fan.  And  it’s  a  \ 
idea  to,  let  the  fan  run  at  least  at 
speed  all  the  time,  thus  keeping  thf 
rection  of  air  movement  constant. 

And  here’s  a  strange  fact.  If  the 
is  located,  in  the  hot  area  of  the  I 
and  if  there  are  outlets — maybe  li 
in  the  ceiling  in  the  spots  that  havf 
ways  been  cold  and  damp — you’ll 
that  these  areas  will  dry  out  and  \v 
up.  This  system  will  work  in  box  st 
calf  pens,  and  grain  rooms.- 

Care  of  the  fan  is  important — a  p 
o?ten  neglected.  The  fans  should 
carefully  cleaned  every  week,  pirt 
dust  on  the  fan  and  the  casings 
rounding  the  blades  hinder  the 
flow. 

Blades  and  casings  of  the  fan  sW 
be  carefully  washed,  dried,  and  tow! 
up  with  fine  emery  paper  so  that! 
surfaces  are  glass  smooth. 

The  motor  also  needs  occasional! 
tention.  Perhaps  it  should  be  takei 
a  motor  repair  man  for  cleaning! 
oiling. — W.  A.  Dodge,  Vermont  CoM 
of  Agriculture 
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ighliglils  of  The  President’s  Farm  Message 


RESIDENT  EISENHOWER,  in 
®  J  his  farm  message  to  Congress 
January  9  said  the  economy  of 
farm  families  has  declined  for 
years,  with  prices  and  incomes  de¬ 
pressed  amid  the  nation’s  greatest  pros-' 
parity.  He  said  that  unless  corrected, 
these  economic  reversals  are  a  direct 
tljreat  to  the  well-being  of  all  our 
people. 

■The  President  pointed  out  that  of  the 
many  difficulties  that  aggravate  the 
fa.  in'  problem,  mountainous  surpluses 
overshadow  everything  else.  They  have 
ught  drastic  controls  that  he  termed 
f-defeating  in  that  acreage  diverted 
m  price-supported  crops  had  been 
fcmted  to  other  crops  until  today  near- 
every  farmer,  almost  regardless  of 
tiat  livestock  or  crop  he  produces,  is 
bling  hurt. 

.■He  urged  Congress  to  pass  quickly 
alnine-pronged  attack  on  the  situation, 
saying  that  delay  can  only  aggravate 
the  difficulties  already  sorely  harassing 
Millions  of  our  rural  people. 

n  Soil  Bank 

3v®Recommended  was  a  two-part  soil 
•b|nk  program.  The  first  part,  aimed 
directly  at  cutting  surpluses,  he  called 
an  acreage  reserve  program.  It  would 
work  like  this  example :  A  farmer,  who 
■s  an  allotment  of  100  acres  of  wheat, 
may  choose  to  plant  only  80  and  put 
20  in  reserve  which  he  would  agree 
Ecnlither  to  graze  nor  crop.  For  taking 
this  land  out  of  production,  he  would 
'ai  Bceive  a  cashable  certificate  for  a  per- 
ta  Rent  age  of  the  value  of  the  crop  he 
^  would  normally  have  harvested  from 
xglth  20  acres.  (As  present  production  is 
liij  almost  on  a  level  with  consumption, 
this  would  enable  government  to  mar- 

liW’  ★  ★★★★★★★ 

Fyiie  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake 
isH  me  like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by. — Bliss  Carman 

■r  ★★★★★★★  ★ 
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ket,  for  cash,  some  of  the  bulging  sur¬ 
mises  without  depressing  current 

ces.  J 

he  farmer  in  the  example  above 
would  still  have  flexible  price  support 
on  the  yield  from  the  80  acres  he  did 
plant.  The  appealing  part  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  surpluses  themselves,  al- 
dy  bought  and  paid  for  by  govern- 
nt,  would  be  used  to  finance  the  cer- 
cates  issued  to  the  voluntary  partici¬ 


pants.  By  gradually 


reducing 


the 

iiMocks,  the  eventual  loss  due  to  spoilage 
A  would  be  avoided;  storage  costs  that 
al  ii©w  are  $1  million  a  day  would  be  re- 
ie  ducixl  perhaps  as  much  as  20%  a  year; 
rl0  and,  best  of  all,  the -price-depressing 
mountains  of  sui'pluses  would  be  re- 
n  Sliced  to  normal  carry-overs. 

.■The  second  part  of  the  proposed  Soil 
Bank  would  be  a  conservation  reserve 
designed  to  encourage  farmers  to  take 
jt  ou  of  production  areas  that  were  cul¬ 
tivated  under  the  pressures  of  war  but 
which  wise  land  use  and  sound  conser¬ 
vation  would  have  reserved  to  grass 
an  '  trees.  The  President  urged  that  the 
government  share  of  the  cost  of  this  be 
lVi  ^b?h  enough  to  encourage  broad,  volun¬ 
tary  participation  and  ventured  the 
;  h«po  it  would  put  25  million  acres  in 
^■irnservation  reserve.”  Certain  annual 
Payments  would  be  made  to  fanners 
Mhle  switching  land  over  to  grass  and 
Irests. 

ongress  was  asked  to  invest  $350 
llion  in  this  program  this  year  and 
a  total  of  a  billion  dollars  over  three 
years.  Sums  spent  under  this  program 
Eppiild  be  in  addition  to  the  $250  million 
sbHfdgeted  this  year  for  the  Agricultural 
>ii<B»nservation  Program.  As  with  the 
acreage  reserve”  program,  land  under 
conservation  could  not  be  grazed  or 
for  a  specified  period. 


w 
fo 

i  u. 

t  mill, 


i-lso  urged  were  law  changes 
2ed  up  movement  of  surpluses 
fes,  welfare  and  relief  programs, 


to 

by 

to 


and  sales  on  the  domestic  market  at 
prices  lower  than  now  permitted. 

Of  special  interest  to  Northeast 
farmers  are  the  requests  (1) — To  free 
from  quotas  farmers  who  feed  all  their 
wheat  on  their  own  farms.  (2) — Re¬ 
lieve  farmers  of  the  2  cents  a  gallon 
Federal  tax  on  gasoline  used  on  farms. 
(3) — Extend  for  two  years  the  special 
school  milk  program,  which  has  in¬ 
creased  consumption  by  more  than  450 
million  half  pints;  and  increase  funds 
for  this  from  $50  million  to  $75  million 
a  year. 

Less  direct,  but  very  important  to 
Northeast  farmers  are  those  clauses  in 
both  parts  of  the  soil  bank  program 
which  prohibit  grazing  or  cropping  land 
set  aside  for  conservation  or  reserve. 
Under  the  old  programs  men  who  had 


to  take  land  out  of  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  cotton  or  rice  very  often  put  it  in 
dairy  or  livestock  crops  and  started 
herds;  or  turned  to  potatoes  or  vege¬ 
tables'  in  competition  with  our  North¬ 
east  crops.  The  President  also  recom¬ 
mended  stepped  up  buying  of  beef  and 
pork  to  overcome  f  market  gluts. 

Elsewhere  in  his  message,  President 
Eisenhower  stated  that,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  the  Administration  will :  1 — Ease 
or  eliminate  controls  over  farms; 
2 — Support  prices  (where  they  are  dis¬ 
cretionary)  at  the  highest  levels  pos¬ 
sible  without  accumulating  new  price¬ 
depressing  surpluses;  3 — See  to  it  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  credit  remains 
readily  available  to  farmers. 

Stating  that  government  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  in  agricultural  re¬ 


search  because  benefits  are  shared  by 
all  the  people,  the  President  said  he 
would  ask  for  one-fourth  increase  in 
agricultural  research  funds  to  a  total  of 
$103,000,000.  He  emphasized  research 
in  marketing  and  new  uses  for  crops. 

The  President  urged  Congress  to  en¬ 
act  a  long-range  program  in  the 
drought-stricken  Plains  area  to  include 
the  retirement  of  marginal  land;  and 
asked  approval  of  the  full  rural-de¬ 
velopment  program  he  recommended 
last  year  to  aid  1  y2  million  low-income 
farmers  and  help  them  learn  new  skills 
in  business  and  industry. 

Farmers  expect  programs  that  are 
forward-looking,  economically  sound 
and  fair,  the  President  told  Congress 
and  added,  This  program  offers  a  work¬ 
able  approach  to  reducing  the  surplus¬ 
es,  bringing  production  and  markets 
into  balance  at  fair  prices,  and  so  rais¬ 
ing  the  income  and  advancing  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  farm  families. — A.J.H. 


•uifclude  sales  to  Iron  Curtain  countries, 


Dobeckmun  Co.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


“We  can  pack  at  lower  cost 


It  pays  to  package 
in  film 
made  o\ 


That’s  only  one  of  the  advantages  reported  by  J.  H.  Henry  Prod¬ 
uce  Co.,  Kimberly,  Idaho,  after  shifting  to  packaging  in  film 
made  of  Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene. 

In  addition,  Jim  Henry  tells  us,  “We’ve  been  able  to  get  new 
business  on  both  5r  and  10-lb.  bags.  Housewives  remember  the 
bright  clean  printing  and  reorder  by  brand.” 

Potatoes,  carrots,  apples,  oranges  . . .  all  sorts  of  produce  keeps 
longer,  stays  fresher,  tastes  better  and  sells  better  in  film  made 
of  Bakelite  Polyethylene.  Find  out  yourself.  Call  your  packag¬ 
ing  supplier. 

BAKELITE  COMPANY,  .4  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  GES  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  tenn  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Svmbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 
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BADGER-NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Get  your 
Unadilla 
at  the  50  th 
Anniversary  price 
.  —  Labor  and  Mate¬ 
rial  have  advanced, 
but  to  commemorate 
our  50th  Anniversary 
we  are  holding  present 
Unadilla  prices  for  at  least 
the  next  60  days.  Now 
you  can  order  at  1951 
prices . . .  save  money,  or¬ 
der  your  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Unadilla  now. 

THE  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

BOX  B-126,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 

Direct  from  Factory 

We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sag  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators,  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  □ 
Barn  Equipment  Q 


Nome 


Address 


State 


City 
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THIS  IS  AD  NO.  1  OF  A  SERIES 

THE  CHAIN  IS  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  PART  OF  A 

BARN  CLEANER 

All  other  parts  ore 
designed  to  move, 
guide,  ond  eleon  the 
chain.  No  other  con 
match  Badger  Chain 
for  its  strength  to 
combet  stretch  ond 
durability. 


THE  CHAIN  MUST  BEND  4  WAYS 

It  bends  upward  to  go  up  the  elevator, 
sideways  to  go  around  sprockets  and 
corners,  downward  to  get  back  down  the 
elevator.  With  all  this  bending  it  still 
has  to  hold  its  strength  and  uniformity 
and  move  capacity  loads. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  BADGER  CHAIN 
SO  STRONG? 

Links  are  high-carbon  forg¬ 
ings,  not  castings.  The  steel 
used  is  high-carbon  forg¬ 
ing  steel. 

The  flat  bar  link  is  hot 
rolled  flat,  fo  match  the 
strength  of  the  rest  of  the 
chain.  There  ore  two  flat 
bars  to  every  forged  link  in 
a  flight. 

Rivets  are  concave  for  a 
wide  wearing  surface  and 
are  made  of  a  cold  finished 
steel. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


New  York  4-H  Champions  of 
Animal  Husbandry  Projects 


By  PROF.  HAROLD  A.  WILLMAN 

Cornell  4-H  Livestock  Specialist 


EN  FARM  boys  recently  were 
named  “4-H  achievement  cham- 

_  pions”  of  New  York  State  in 

raising  dairy  cattle  and  meat 
animals.  They  were  chosen  from  326 
applicants  who  previously  had  been  se¬ 
lected  as  county  champions  in  49  dif¬ 
ferent  counties. 

The  1955  winners  by  projects  and 
breeds  are  shown  in  the  pictures.  Ip 


GERALD  WINTER 
Perry — Swine 


JOHN  MULLIGAN 
Scio — Sheep 


age  these  winners  average  18  years, 
have  been  4-H  members  for  an  aver¬ 
age  period  of  8  years  and  own  flocks  or 
herds  I’anging  from  12  to  27  head  of 
stqck.  Of  special  herd-building  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
animals  are  descendants  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  animals  which  they  originally  se¬ 
lected  for  their  first  projects. 

A  boy  or  girl  may  ask,  what  does  it 
take  to  become  a  county  4-H  achieve¬ 
ment  champion  and  how  could  I  do  it  ? 
Well,  it  actually  is  not  too  difficult  but 
it  requires  work.  First  you  become  a 
4-H  member  by  enrolling  with  your 
County  4-H  Club  Agent.  Then  you  find 
just  the  calf,  steer,  ewe  or  sow  you 
want,  using  the  help  of  your  parents, 
club  agent,  local  leader  of  some  nearby 
breeder.  After  you  get  your  animal,  a 
4-H  record  book  and  bulletin  will  be 
sent  to  you.  From  here  on  you  will  find 
one  exciting  adventure  after  another 
as  you  take  part  in  the  4-H  program 
of  exhibiting,  keeping  records,  judging 
and  learning  to  feed  and  manage 
cattle. 

Of  course  you  will  need  to  stay  in 
4-H  club  work  several  years  to  gain  a 
championship  position.  For  example,  on 
the  average,  a  typical  county  achieve¬ 
ment  winner  is  a  sixth  year  4-H  mem¬ 
ber.  He  owns  seven  or  eight  head  of 
cattle,  two  or  more  of  which  are  of  his, 
own  breeding  and  are  on  test.  He  has 
tried  out  for  his  county  judging  team, 
kept  complete  records  on  his  livestock, 
has  exhibited  and  has  shown  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  help  other  boys  and  girls  to 
get  started.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  fel¬ 
low  who  is  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
breeder  of  purebreds  and  a  leader  in 
his  community. 

Among  the  9,000  or  more  New  York 
4-H  dairy  and  livestock  members  from 
which  the  326  county  winners  were 
named,  there  were  hundreds  of  others 
who  had  attained  a  similar  degree  of 


success  after  they  >  bought  their  first 
calf,  sow  or  ewe.  Most  of  these  boys 
and  girls  started  in  much  the  same 
way  and  had  the  same  sort  of  chance. 

A  study  of  the  reports  showed  that 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  county  win¬ 
ners  bought  their  first  calf  from  an 
outside  herd,  and  that  15  per  cent  of 
their  cattle  trace  to  their  first  calf  and 
45  per  cent  to  their  first  three  project 
heifers. 

Two  very  typical  examples  of  how  a 
boy  and  his  4-H  project  can  develop 
together  is  brought  out  in  the  story  of 
Richard  Johnson,  the  State  Ayrshire 
project  winner.  Richard  first  purchased 
a  purebred  Ayrshire  project  calf  which 
was  consigned  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Atherton 
of  Canisteo  to  a  4-H  calf  selection  day. 
Very  soon  after  this,  he  started  to  in¬ 
fluence  his  dad  to  get  started  with  the 
same  breed. 

Today  there  are  about  40  head  of 
registered  Ayrshires  on  the  farm  and 
Richard  owns  16  of  them.  Half  of  Rich¬ 
ard’s  herd  descends  from  his  first  pro¬ 
ject  calves  and  incidentally  he  owns  a 
cow  which  just  finished  a  twice  a  day 
record  of  12,399  pounds  of  milk  and 
496  pounds  of  fat.  He  bought  his  se¬ 
cond  Ayrshire  calf  from  the  H.  W. 
Miller  herd  of  Whitesville,  New  York. 
From  this  calf  he  now  has  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  V 

While  Richard  has  been  busy  farm¬ 
ing  and  developing  his  herd,  he  has 
taken  time  to  participate  and  help  in 
many  4-H  activities.  After  serving  as 
President  of  his  club,  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  leader,  then  was  chosen  by  his 
community  to  take  over  the  leadership 
of  the  local  4-H  club.  As  a  4-H  mem¬ 
ber,  his  accomplishments  have  included 
such  honors  as  winning  the  county  soil 
conservation  award,  the  district  dairy 
demonstration  and>  record  keeping 
awards,  the  herdsman  prize  at  the 


DUNCAN  BILLINGER 

Schoharie  —  Brown  Swiss 


JOHN  KINY0N 

Marietta  —  Jerseys 


JOHN  PORTER 
Baldwinsville — Angus 


GEORGE  PEAVY 
Warwick — Holsteins 


county  fair  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation  award.  He  now  has 
most  of  the  responsibility  of  operating 
the  home  farm  and  managing  the  herd. 

Another  similar  illustration  of  herd 
building  concerns  the  work  of  Ray¬ 
mond  Snyder,  the  State  4-H  Beef  pro¬ 
ject  champion.  At  the  present  time, 
thei’e  are  27  head  of  Herefords  on  the 
Snyder  farm.  Of  these,  there  are  8 
brood  cows,  11  heifers,  7  steers  and  1 
bull.  Except  for  the  bull  which  Ray¬ 
mond  recently' bought  from  Mr.  E.  P. 
Forrestel  of  Medina,  all  of  the  cattle 
are  descendants  of  his  first  two  4-H 
heifers.  He  purchased  one  of  the  heif¬ 
ers  from  Charles  Reed  of  Freetown 
and  the  other  from  Mr.  Forrestel. 

This  boy  recognizes  the  fact  that 
beef  cattle  do  not  predominate  on 
Northeastern  farms  but  sees  a  place 
for  them  and  has  found  that  his  Here¬ 
ford  enteiprise  has  been  a  profitable 
business  for  him. 

As  a  club  member,  Ray  has  a  very 
outstanding  achievement  record  and 
he  has  been  of  much  help  to  his  county 


4-H  extension  service  in  the  promotil 
and  conduct  of  4-H  activities.  Onej 
his  latest  achievements  was  earning 
place  on  the  State  4-H  livestock  tel 
which  judged  at  the  InternatioJ 
Livestock  Show  last  year.  Recently! 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
County  4-H  council. 

Ray  expects  to  study  agriculture! 
Cornell  University  in  another  year! 
two  and  believes  that  his  equity[ 


RICHARD  JOHNSON 
Wellsville — Ayrshire 


RONALD  HANSE1 
West  Winfield 
Milking  Shorthoril 


cattle  will  certainly  be  of  tremenda 
help  to  him  in  financing  his  educati| 
There  are  two  important  facts 
beginning  club  members  and  till 
parents  to  remember  about  till 
champions  and  their  success  stories! 
club  work.  First,  club  work  gil 
nothing  without  effort  but  rather  pll 
es  opportunities  before  boys  and  gil 
and  their  leaders  and  parents,  and ! 
condly  that  the  selection  of  a  projl 


JAMES  NESBITT 
H  obart — G  uernseys 


RAYMOND  SNYOEl 
Cortland — Hereford! 


animal  is  only  the  start  in  the 
career  of  a  boy  or  girl. 

Members  must  accept*  the  respofl 
bilities  which  go  with  the  care,  feed| 
and  management  of  their  animals 
the  eventual  development  of  a  he| 
Unless  this  is  done  their  hopes 
results  are  likely  to  fall  short  of  til 
expectations.  Projects  can  be  finasl 
ally  profitable  and  also  valuable  fr| 
the  standpoint  of  an  educational 
perience. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SUDAN  PASTURE 

Sudan  grass  is  an  excellent  fl 
summer  pasture,  is  drouth  resists 
and  will  handle  as  many  as  three  co 
per  acre.  It  may  be  grazed  dur 
July  and  August  when  other  pasts 
are  poor. 

Sudan  is  similar  to  corn  in  soil 
quirements,  and  is  not  well  suited 
growing  on  poorly  drained  soils 
soils  low  in  fertility. 

The  best  seeding  time  is  six  vve| 
before  you  wil1  need  it — after  the 
warms  up  in  June — since  it  is  a  wai 
season  crop  and  doesn’t  make  nil 
growth  in  cool  weather.  Suggesl 
seeding  rate  is  35  pounds  _  er  acre) 
may  be  drilled  or  it  may  be  broadC 
and  then  covered  by  harrowing.  1 
seedbed  should  be  firm  and  reasons 
free  from  weeds  at  planting  time. 

It  may  be  a  good  idea  to  make  t 
seedings  of  sudan  with  the  plant 
dates  about  10  days  apart.  Then 
pasture  plots  can  be  rotated  as  of 
as  the  sudan  is  grazed  back. 

Hold  off  grazing  until  the  pM 
reach  a  height  of  18  inches  to  two  f 
— usually  about  six  weeks  after  pis 
ing.  There  is  danger  of  prussic  s 
poisoning  from  younger  sudan  grot 
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’.'QUESTION 


His  there  any  advantage  in  transplant¬ 
ing  vegetable  plants  more  than  once? 

■  No.  Transplanting  appears  to  stimu¬ 
late  growth  because  each  individual 
plant  is  given  more  room.  Transplant- 
in  ordinarily  disturbs  the  plant  and 
sjows  it  down. 

I  This  set-back  can  be  lessened  by  us¬ 
ing  a  knife  to  cut  the  soil  between  the 
riws  of  plants  in  the  flat  about  a  week 
btfore  they  will  be  transplanted  and  by 
Watering  the  plants  thoroughly  before 
tiey  are  transplanted  so  that  the  soil 
v|ill  hold  together. 


Plants  can  be  further  stimulated  by 
using  ,a  starter  solution  at  time  of  set¬ 
ting.  Proper  fertilizer  for  a  starter  so¬ 
lution  can  be  bought  at  your  farm  or, 
garden  supply  store  and  used  as  di¬ 
rected. 

How  can  I  judge  whether  or  not  my 
orchard  has  ample  nitrogen? 

There  are  three  things  to  watch. 
Leaves  need  to  be  moderately  dark 
green  in  color  and  relatively  large,  the 
trees  should  have  a  terminal  shoot 
growth  of  8  to  10  inches  every  year, 


N  EW! 


For 

calf 


yield  should  be  satisfactory  and  the 
color  of  the  apples  should  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  apply 
so  much  nitrogen  that  the  proper  red 
color  will  not  develop. 

How  long  before  setting  date  should 
tomato  seed  be  planted? 

About  two  months  or,  if  you  can, 
transplant  them  into  pots  where  they 
have  ample  room,  this  can  be  stretched 
to  ten  weeks. 

Is  there  a  general  purpose  spray  that 
is  satisfactory  for  backyard  fruitgrowers? 

Many  small  fruit  growers  prefer  dust. 
There  is  a  spray  under  the  trade  name 
of  “Elgetol”  which  is  recommended  for 
most  fruits.  It  will  control  some  dis¬ 
eases  and  kill  the  eggs  of  many  insects 
and  should  be  applied  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  can  be  used  on  raspberries  and 
blackberries  as  well  as  apples,  cherries, 
plums,  pears  and  peaches. 


When  is  the  most  effective  time  to  cut 
out  "black  knots"  in  plums? 

Some  time  before  May.  Cut  large 
branches  at  least  y2  inch  below  the  dis¬ 
eased  area  /rnd  small  branches  4  inches 
below  the  knot.  The  diseased  area 
which  you  prune  out  should  be  burned. 
It  also  helps  to  spray,  just  as  the  buds 
show  green,  with  liquid  lime  sulphur 
1  to  8,  or  with  bordeaux  mixture. 

i 

How  many  tomato  plants  do  we  need 
to  set  out  for  a  family  of  three  people? 

The  commonly  recommended  number 
is  ten  plants  per  person  to  eat  fresh 
and  for  canning. 

Are  we  required  to  pay  social  security 
taxes  or  is  it  voluntary? 

The  social  security  program  is  com¬ 
pulsory.  Every  farm  operator  who 
makes  $400.00  (net)  a  year  must  file 
a  return.  He  must  pay  a  tax  of  3%  of 
his  net  profit  up  to  $4,200.00. 
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with  VITAMIN  A 

(Dihydrostreptomycin  Sulfate  with  Kaolin, 
Alumina,  Pectin  and  Vitamin  A) 

^  \  •  *  "  "  <* 

Bolus  Kao-Strep  with  Vitamin  A— a  new  treatment  for  infectious  calf  scours— gives  fast  relief 
from  this  common  killer  of  young  calves. 
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Contains  streptomycin,  a  powerful  antibiotic  that  kills  h.  cou, 
the  germ  responsible  for  infectious  scours. 

Contains  kaolin,  pectin,  and  alumina,  to  coat,  soothe,  and 
protect  the  irritated  intestinal  lining. 

Contains  Vitamin  A,  a  vital  ingredient  in  building  the  ani- 

/ 

mal’s  own  natural  resistance  to  infections  .  .  .  helps  to  pro¬ 
mote  speedy  recovery  and  to  ward  off  further  infection. 


Also  recommended  for  enteritis  in  sheep,  enteritis  in  swine,  swine  dysentery,  and  pig  scours. 


Supplied:  Package  of  2  (single  treatment) 

Package  of  10  (multiple-dose  package) 

AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 
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Don’t  be  a  slave  to  a 
hungry  herd . . .  feed  ’em 
faster,  better,  at  lower 
cost  the  SILO-MATIC 
way.  Write  for  facts  and 
prices  on  this  amazing 
systematic  feeding  sys¬ 
tem.  Craine,  Inc.,  Dept. 
A,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Keep  ieai  OPEN  / 

Keep  ii  HEALING . .  Keep  ii  MILKING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking. 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(A5  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
( 16  Dilators) 


Trouble-free  HEALING 


Medicated 
Extremely  FLEXIBLE 
SMOOTH  Polyethylene 


BAG  BALM 
TEAT  DILATORS 


Used  by  leading  veterinarians.  Swiftly 
heal  teat  injuries.  BAG  BALM  Teat 
Dilators  maintain  correct  shape  of  milk 
duct  during  healing.  Extremely  smooth 
Polyethylene,  easily  bend  without  sore¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
Packed  in  BAG  BALM  Ointment.  Fluted 
Dilator  carries  it  in.  At  your  dealer’s. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 


FREE  Cow  Book 


24  helpful  illustr.  pages.  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  60,  Vermont 


LIVE  A XD  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  V.  —  Competing 


O  CHARACTERISTIC  of  the 
human  race  is  more  universal 
than  the  spirit  of  competition. 
Like  most  things  it  has  its  good 
points  and  its  bad,  but,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  good  far  outweigh  the  bad. 

Some  people  (misguided,  I  believe) 
think  that  competition  is  mostly  bad. 

When  we  compete, 
they  tell  us,  some¬ 
one  must  lose  and 
that  hurts  the  los¬ 
er’s  self-confidence. 
Competition  in 
school  grades  and 
athletics  encourages 
cheating,  they  con¬ 
tinue.  Competition 
in  business  becomes 
“cutthroat.” 

The  truth  is  that 
competition  cannot 
be  avoided.  It  would 
be  as  sensible  to 
forbid  the  wind  to  blow.  But  competi¬ 
tion  ckn  be  controlled  and  that  is  the 
important  thing.  It  has  been  controlled, 
though  not  perfectly.  Wherever  you 
compete,  you  will  find  that  rules  have 
been  established  and  penalties  provid¬ 
ed.  Even  in  the  home,  the  five-year-old 
cannot  compete  for  the  three-year-old’s 
candy  and  capture  it  by  reason  of  su¬ 
perior  strength  without  running  into  a 
parental  rule  and  a  probable  penalty. 

School  Grades 


Hugh  Cosline 


Some  propose  that  school  grades  be 
eliminated  and  that  everyone  be  passed 
into  the  next  grade.  That  might  avoid 
the  feeling  of  failure  by  the  slothful 
and  unintelligent  student  but  it  would 
also  deny  the  sense  of  achievement  to 
the  industrious  and  alert.  It  is  an¬ 
other  wedge  in  the  process  of  levelling 
all  people,  which  usually  results  in 
bringing  everyone  to  the  lowest,  rather 
than  the  highest,  level. 


And  how  can  a  person  judge  what 
he  can  do  by  thought  or  action,  com¬ 
pared  to  others,  unless  there  is  some 
measurement,  or  how  can  a  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  pick  the  right  person 
for  a  job,  unless  he  has  some  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  prospective  employee’s  ca¬ 
pacity  to  guide  him. 

But  suppose  you  are  so  anxious  to 
get  a  satisfactory  grade  that  you  cheat 
on  an  examination.  Should  examina¬ 
tions  be  therefore  abolished  or  should 


you  be  given  more  training  in  honesty 
and  a  stiff er  penalty  if  you  are  caught  ? 

Athletics 

We  like  to  play  games.  We  like  to 
win.  That’s  competition. 

But  rules  have  been  established  and 
penalties  provided.  If  a  football  line¬ 
man  charges  before  the  ball  is  snapped, 
his  team  loses  yardage.  It  may  tempo¬ 
rarily  hurt  his  confidence  but  he  will 
be  more  careful  next  time. 

And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
abiding  by  the  rules  is  a  characteristic 
of  Christian  nations?  When  you  are 
losing,  you  are  tempted  to  break  the 
rules.  But  in  this  or  other  Christian 
countries  you  seldom  hear  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  player  who  deliberately  injures  an 
opponent,  an  office  seeker  who  has  an 
opponent  eliminated  by  machine  gun, 
or  a  rejected  suitor  who  kills  his 
sweetheart.  In  case  these  crimes  are 
committed,  punishment  is  usually  sure. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  story 
of  a  certain  country  ruled  by  a  dic¬ 
tator  who  sent  a  basketball  team  to  a 
similar  country.  Not  only,  so  the  story 
goes,  did  they  insist  in  using  their  own 
ball  and  their  own  rules,  they  also  took 
along  their  own  officials!  To  them,  los¬ 
ing  a  game  would  result  in  “loss  of 
face”  and  they  weren’t  taking  any 
chances. 

I  believe  you  should  enjoy  competi¬ 
tive  sports,  in  and  out  of  school  as 
long  as  certain  principles  are  fol¬ 
lowed  : 

1.  If  the  rules  are  observed. 

Winning  by  breaking  the  rules 
proves  nothing  and  should  give  no  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Later,  if  you  succeed  in 
“getting  away  with  it,”  you  may  try 
to  break  or  ignore  natural  laws  and 
find  to  your  sorrow  that  they  cannot 
be  broken  or  ignored. 

2.  If  you  learn  how  to  lose  (and  win) 
gracefully. 

Defeat  is  no  disgrace  although  play¬ 
ing  below  your  best  is.  You  can  lose 
many  times  and  still  win  the  last  con¬ 
test.  You  can  admire  superior  skill 
in  an  opponent  and  you  can  learn  from 
your  defeats. 

3.  If  undue  pressure  is  avoided. 

Everyone  loves  a  winner.  But  neither 
parents,  coaches  or  school  alumni  have 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


LAMBING  TIME 

Everyone  who  has  ever  raised  sheep  knows  that  ewes  even  like  the  Hampshire  here, 
always  seem  to  pick  the  middle  of  the  longest,  coldest  nights  to  do  their  lambing  — 
and  that  they  usually  pick  different  nights.  Sheep  men  plan  to  be  present  to  help 
with  the  lambing  but  they  further  insure  the  spring  crop  by  providing  clean,  dry, 
draft-proof  quarters  and  heat  lamps  for  those  first  few  critical  hours. 
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WANTED 


American  Agriculturist  is  looking  for 
two  field  men  of  the  character  of 
Jerry  Taylor,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
(pictured  above.)  During  the  last  12 
years  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  very 
successful  in  our  field  organization. 
His  income  has  been  better  than 
average. 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  of 
£2  and  SO— have  a  dependable  car 
—like  to  meet  farmers— want  a 
year-round  job  with  a  guaranteed 
income  to  start  with,  write  Mr. 
D.  C.  Weatherby,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  420  Savings  Bank  Bldg,, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y„  and  claim  your  re¬ 
ward. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAK 

A  TRUSS 


FOR  RUPTURE 


That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 


If  you  must  year  a  Truss  for  Ruptu 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  na 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Ri 
Inc.,  Dept.  65E,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  co 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducfl 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dream 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  co 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  bloi 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  witbi 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  t 
menting  springs  or  harsh;  gouging  p 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  J 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  yi 
Post  Card  today. 


Works 


Loosens  Rusted  Boll 


nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  part 


LIQUID 

WRENCI 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARASE3 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHH 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  C( 0 

Chorlotte,  North  Corolm#  F 


I'vefbeen 

warfarin 

-ized 


warfarin — World’s  Greatest  Rat  and  Mouse  KB 


ELECTRIC  TAPE 


Prevents  pipes  from  freezing  also  thaws  fi 


pipe. 

Wrap  tape  around  pipe  then  plug  into  socKj 
easy  to  attach. 

Full  directions  included 
Tape  for  13  feet  pipe — 60  watts — 115  voW| 
$3.50  each,  sent  postpaid. 

Check  or  money  order. 

PAUL  LEE  SALES  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  1376  Hartford  1,  Cl 


^ANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84.  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  ffl  >' 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes  , 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO  (Since  L 
1  HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  t'l 
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th(  right  to  expect  a  team  to  win  all 
iti  games.  They,  as  well  as  the  players, 
shi  uld  learn  to  accept  honest  defeat. 
Pressure  to  win  by  parents  or  fans 
may  cause  a  coach  to  try  to  evade  the 
riles  or  to  persuade  a  boy  to  compete 
wfen  he  is  not  physically  fit. 

Ht  may  cause  the  boy  to  cheat  in  one 
way  or  another.  Some  years  ago,  some 
college  football  players  helped  team¬ 
mates  pass  exams.  They  tried  to  just¬ 
ify  the  action  by  saying  that  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  grades  and  also 
pljy  football.  That  was  obviously  not 
so  because  the  ones  who  helped  with 
inhumation  were  maintaining  grades 
and  playing  on  the  team.  The  real 
facts  were  that  some  boys  were  in  col¬ 
lege  because  they  were  football  play¬ 
ers  rather  than  because  they  were 
|  Hdents. 

■  if  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid 
injury. 

.  lll’hat  includes  proper  equipment,  ade- 
,  hiuite  medical  examination,  taking  an 
injured  player  out  of  the  game. 
t  Rhit  boys  will  get  hurt,  even  without 
n  playing  on  a  school  team.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  injury  is  no  reason  for  sitting 
on  the  sidelines.  Who  wants  to  live 
lr wrapped  in  cotton! 

0 1  5  If  opponents  are  in  your  class. 

■'here  is  no  glory  in  winning  by  a  big 
r’  sco '''c  from  a  younger  or  less  experi¬ 
enced  team.  There  is  no  glory  in  play- 
tng  a  team  that  is  obviously  way  out 
i-of  your  class. 

Hi  later  life  you  will  find  that  the 
:plit  of  competition  is  still  with  you. 
on  may  play  golf,  bridge  or  canasta, 
irivou  may  get  fun  as  well  as  a  living 
from  competing  in  business. 

^  Hree  Enterprise,  sometimes  called 
.  ‘Th "  American  Way,”'  has  given  us 
;  nore  material  comforts  than  are  en- 
l  anywhere  in  the  world.  Yet  we 
f$ge  rules  by  which  business  is  con- 

Elucted.  Reasonable  rules  enforced  by 
government  are  necessary  and  proper, 
nit  it  is  possible  to  have  so  many 
*ules  for  football  that  it  ceases  to  be 
fun  either  for  players  or  spectators, 
>tuH  it’s  possible  to  have  too  many 
,,’ules  for  business. 

3  Home  of  the  rules,  x’estrictions,  and 
pressures  we  now  have  are  : 

ic:H 

ie  H  Fair  Trade  Regulations. 
a”Hbu  will  hear  arguments  about  the 
_JHiseler”  who  cuts  prices. 
th^Jne  man  has  said  “If  a  business  man 

i,  t| 


MAIM  A  CALF  It  I  CUT 

[ANY  naturally  good  cows  are 
ruined  because  they  don’t  get  a 
|d  start  as  calves. 

at  all  possible,  be  with  the  cow 
Jn  the  calf  is  born.  Often  you  can 
trouble  for  both  cow  and  calf.  Help 
[cow  dry  theWalf.  Apply  tincture  of 
pe  to  the  navel  in  order  to  disinfect 


ie  most  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
ew  calf  is  the  first  three  days. 
'Strum  is  highly  essential.  The  calf 
id  have  the  first  milk  from  the 
within  half  an  hour  after  birth, 
olo.strum  will  also  prevent  scours, 
B  a  causes  more  deaths  among  calves 
any  other  one  thing.  Also,  colos- 
11  is  high  in  vitamins  and  in  general 
lied  with  nutrients  the  calf  needs. 

any  calves  are  injured  by  over¬ 
jag.  They  are  better  kept  a  little 
ry.  Milk  at  a  temperature  of 
aid  100  degrees  should  be  fed  two 
hree  times  a  day,  with  one  pound 
aiilk  for  approximately  each  ten 
ds  of  body  weight. 

;  fr®alf  starter,  of  which  there  are  many 
sockH*  kinds  on  the  market,  can  soon  be 
tituted  for  whole  milk,  but  rf  you 
you  can  afford  it,  whole  milk  is 
e[nrost  natural  and  the  best  calf  feed 

Jug  the  first  few  weeks. 

ood  hay  is  a  must.  Give  it  to  the 
as  soon  as  he  will  eat  it.  Don’t 
g  s;B  hay  that  cows  haye  picked  over, 
■  keep  calf  mangers  free  from  all 
iceBovers. 
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charges  too  much,  he’s  a  profiteer.  If 
lie  charges  the  same  as  his  competi¬ 
tors,  they  are  conspiring  to  fix  prices. 
If  he  charges  less,  he’s  a  chiseler!  He 
can’t  win!” 

Fundamentally,  a  man  under  a  free 
enterprise  system  should  be  able  to 
charge  what  he  wants.  If  he  charges 
too  much,  customers  are  not  required 
to  buy.  If  he  charges  too  little  and 
goes  broke,  that’s  his  privilege. 

2.  Minimum  M  ages. 

Is  any  man  entitled  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  standard  of  living  regardless  of 
what  he  produces?  I  doubt  it.  In  prim¬ 
itive  times,  a  man  had  what  food  he 
grew  and  what  shelter  he  built.  Now 
men  work  for  a  pay  check  but  it’s  still 
true  that  he  gets  more  than  he  pro- 
duces-only  by  taking  something -from 
someone  who  worked  harder  or  more 
effectively. 

3.  Pressure  Groups. 

Each  group  in  our  complex  society 
tends  to  strive  for  '  an  advantage. 
That’s  competition  too,  but  competi¬ 
tion  which  also  needs  to  be  govern¬ 
ment  by  rules.  Union  leaders  strive  for 
higher  and  higher  wages,  sometimes 
without  regard  to  increased  production. 
Labor  unions  are  necessary  and  advis¬ 


able.  But  union  leaders  push  for  ad¬ 
vantages,  just  as  industry  and  other 
groups  have  sometimes  done,  and 
thereby  tend  to  stifle  competition. 

Consumers  are  interested  in  getting 
food  for  less  money.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  argue  for  high  protective  tar¬ 
iffs;  some  farmers  want  government 
help.  Each  group  tends  to  strive  for 
special  privileges  through  legislation 
to  favor,  restrict,  regulate  or  prohibit. 
Each  group  needs  reasonable  restric¬ 
tions. 

4.  Government  in  business. 

If  competition  in  business  is  bad,  one 
way  to  avoid  it  is  to  have  government 
own  all  business  and  “operate  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all.”  How  beautiful  that 
sounds!  The  only  trouble  is  that  it 
doesn’t  work  because: 

(a)  Incentive  is  removed. 

Why  work  when  the  government 
will  look  after  us  ?  Why  invent  new 
comforts  if  you  get  no  profit  from 
them  ? 

(b)  Human  nature  intervenes. 

Government  employees  may  be  more 
interested  in  protecting  their  jobs  than 
they  are  in  the  general  good.  One  of 
the  big  arguments  against  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  that  men  are  dishonest,  laws 


are  broken,  unfair  advantages  are  tak¬ 
en.  But  a  dishonest  man  does  not  be¬ 
come  honest  as  soon  as  he  works 
for  the  government.  Past  experience 
proves  that. 

•  (c)  Votes  are  important. 

Instead  of  being  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  government-owned  in¬ 
dustry  can  be  operated  in  the  way  it 
will  get  the  most  votes. 

(d)  Natural  laws  are  ignored. 

A  privately-owned  business  that 
spends  more  than  it  takes  in  goes 
bankrupt.  A  government-owned  busi¬ 
ness  that  does  the  same  thing  may  stay 
in  business  by  getting  a  government 
appropriation  from  Congress. 

Competition  at  home,  in  school,  in 
athletics,  in  business  will  continue.  It 
is  good.  I  can  see  no  way  in  which  free 
enterprise  can  be  maintained  without 
competition.  Therefore,  I  question  the 
motives  of  those  who  overemphasize 
the  faults  of  competition. 

Rules  are  needed  to  govern  compe¬ 
tition,  but  care  is  needed  that  the  rules 
do  not  become  too  complicated,  and 
that  they  are  not  changed  to  allow  the 
weak  to  win  instead  of  the  strong  or 
to  rig  the  game  so  everyone  seems  to 
be  a  winner. 
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New  Idea  No.  18  only  $355  (less  tires) 
suggested  retail  price  F.O.B.  Coldwater,  O, 


Newest  manure  spreader  in  the  famous  New  Idea  line.  No.  18. 


Big  New  Idea  News . . . 

Lowest  Cost,  High  Quality  Spreader 


Grand  Champion  Value  .  .  . 

Full  Year  Guarantee 


stronger.  Neoprene  oil  lines  and  pheno¬ 
lic  bearings  take  rough  usage  better. 


This  new  New  Idea  spreader  has  all 
the  long  life  and  superb  performance 
that  have  made  farmers  buy  more  New 
Idea  spreaders  than  any  other  make. 

Full  Year,  Guarantee.  It  has  many  new 
features. never  available  before  in  a  low 
cost  spreader.  Like  the  guarantee  of  all 
parts  for  a  year  against  defects.  Just 
like  the  new  No.  17,  95-bu.  spreader. 

Grand  Champion  lifetime 
value.  Its  new  long-life  fea¬ 
tures  are  like  the  big  No.  17 
and  No.  15  models.  New  steel 
H :  Hares  and  steel  endgate  protect 
spreader  during  mechanical  loading. 
Clear  yellow  pine  box  is  treated  with 
water  repellent  Penta-preservative. 
Larger,  tubular  distributor  shaft  is 


Grand  Champion  spreading 
value.  Original  “wide-spread” 
distributor  is  improved  with 
stronger  paddles,  individually 
replaceable.  Slanted  rear  arch 
prevents  plugging.  Strong  “A”  hitch  is 
superior  to  single  pole  hitch.  New  ta¬ 
pered,  formed  steel  levers  are  stronger, 
the  same  as  the  big  No.  17.  And  the 
same  staggered  “U”  teeth  and  paddle 
design  make  the  shredding  and  spread¬ 
ing  just  right. 


See  the  new  No.  18  at  your  New  Idea 
dealer’s.  It  can  be  purchased  on  new  or 
used  rubber— or  buy  it  on  hubs  and  use 
wheels  from  your  New  Idea  one-row 
corn  picker.  Write  us  for  literature.  New 
booklet  on  manure  handling  and  use 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 


12  NEW  FEATURES 

.  .  .  for  long  life 

1.  Full  year  guarantee 

2.  Penta-treated  box 

3.  Steel  flares 

4.  Steel  endgate 

5.  Neoprene  oil  lines 

6.  Tubular  distributor 
shaft 

7.  Phenolic  bearings 

.  .  .  for  better  icork 

8.  Increased  capacity 

9.  Slanted  rear  arch 

10.  Stronger  A-frame  hitch 

11.  Each  paddle  replace¬ 
able 

12.  Stronger  levers 


Best  idea  yet. . .  Get  a  New  Idea 

Kl2L  Isjl*  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Division  AVCQ  Distributing  Corp.,  Dept.  1686,  Coldwater,  O. 
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A  new  Ford  rear-attached  mower, 
designed  to  mount  as  a  unit  on  any 
Ford  tractor.  The  cutter  bar  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  the  tractor's  built-in 
hydraulic  system  controlled  by  the 
operator.  If  an  obstruction  is  hit,  the 
cutter  bar  is  designed  to  swing  back 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  unit.  The 
new  mower  has  been  announced  by 
the  Tractor  and  Implement  Division, 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


The  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Chicago  1,  111.,  is  now  offer¬ 
ing  its  new  Hydra-Creeper  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  Farmall  100  tractor. 
Previously  it  was  available  only  for 
the  Farmall  200.  It  provides  four 
creeper  speeds,  ranging  from  1/5  to 
one  mph,  at  full  throttle.  It  is  used 
primarily  for  transplanting  vege¬ 
tables,  planting  flower  bulbs,  and  in 
special  harvesting  conditions.  The 
tank  at  the  side  of  the  tractor  car¬ 
ries  water  for  newly  transplanted 
vegetables. 


The  FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  CO. 
of  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  has  just  put 
their  New  Hevi-Duty  Forage  Master 
on  the  market.  It  cuts  a  full  7-foot 
swath  and  the  manufacturer  says  it 
will  cut,  load  and  chop  much  faster 
than  former  machines. 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION, 
Los  Angeles  45,  California,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  muffler  for  its  new  power 
chain  saw  which  will  lower  the  chain 
saw  noise  level  wherever  noise  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem.  It  will  be  carried  as 
accessory  by  McCulloch  dealers  for 
chain  saws  already  in  service. 

If  you  drop  in  to  your  ALLIS- 
CHALMERS  dealer,  pick  up  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  “What  Owners  Say 
about  the  ALL-CROP  Drill.”  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it,  drop  a  post 
card  to  Allis-Chalmers  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Box  512,  Milwaukee  1,  Wise. 

Jack-of-all-jobs  is  what  the  Mas- 
sey-Harris  Company  calls  their  light¬ 
weight  "Pacer"  model  tractor.  Many 
of  its  features  are  outlined  in  the 
advertisement  on  Page  15  of  this 
issue  but,  if  you'd  like  an  illustrated 
folder  on  the  "Pacer",  write  MASSEY- 
HARRIS,  Dept,  A-85,  Racine,  Wise. 

Want  some  information  on  the 
New  Davis  Back-Hoe  or  Loader? 
Just  drop  a  line  to  MID-WESTERN 
INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  1009  S.  West 
S't.,  Dept.  22,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


Bothered  with  nematodes  in  your 
vegetable  soil?  Your  dealer  has  in¬ 
formation  qn  “D-D”,  a  soil  fumigant 
that  can  be  injected  into  the  soil 
with  a  simple  tractor  attachment. 
One  preplanting  treatment  gives  ef¬ 
fective  nematode  control  all  season. 
If  your  dealer  hasn’t  the  informa¬ 
tion,  write  SHELL  CHEMICAL 
CORP.,  Agricultural  Chemicals  Div., 
460  Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Polyethylene  plastic  bags  are  no 
longer  just  something  the  research 
men  use  to  check  up  on  the  buying 
habits  of  homemakers.  Almost  every 
housewife  now  looks  for  produce, 
whether  it's  potatoes,  carrots,  spin¬ 
ach,  apples,  or  what  have  you,  that 
she  can  see  before  spending  her 
good  money.  Growers  who  are  proud 
of  their  quality  and  interested  in 
top  prices  are  turning  to  Bakelite 
Polyethylene  bags.  Your  supplier  can 
give  you  all  details  or  write  BAKE¬ 
LITE  CO.,  30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  Their  ad  is  on  page  17,  this 
issue. 

Did  you  worry  about  getting  too 
much  weed  killer  on  some  spots 
when  you  sprayed  your  lawn  last 
year?  Then  you  didn’t  find  the  new 
product  the  DU  PONT  COMPANY 
announced.  Their  “Lawn  Weeder” 
comes  in  a  handy  little  aerosol 
sprayer-can  and  contains  some  white 
pigment  which  lingers  on  the  weeds 
long  enough  for  you  to  see  where 
you’ve  already  sprayed. 


L.  L.  Hutchings,  Virgil,  N.  Y.,  left,  was  one  of  26  winners  of  brand  new  Fergu¬ 
son  tractors  in  the  nation-wide  Ferguson  "Better  Days  Ahead"  contest.  One 
tractor  was  given  in  each  distributor's  area.  In  picture,  from  left:  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
ings  being  congratulated  by  Merrill  VanMarter,  Ferguson  dealer  at  Groton, 
who  delivered  the  tractor;  and  G.  M.  Kenyon  and  Jim  Carter,  representing 
the  area  Ferguson  Distributor,  Hub  Motor  Sales  of  Syracuse. 
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Estoril,  Portugal,  famous  ocean  resort  to  be  visited  by  our  Mediterranean  tour  po 
while  we  are  staying  in  nearby  Lisbon.  Estoril's  sunny  beach  features  year-rot 
sea  bathing.  — Photo:  Pan  American  World  Ain 


See  Europe  With  Vs ! 


AVE  YOU  been  thinking  about 
the  two  wonderful  European 
tours  that  we  announced  in  our 
last  issue  and  wishing  you’ could 
go  on  one  of  them  ?  Then  why  not 
grasp  this  opportunity  to  go  abroad 
with  a  friendly  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  party  and  fulfill  the  dream  of  a 
lifetime?  To  make  it  easy  for  as  many 
of  our  friends  to  go  as  possible,  we  are 
having  a  Mediterranean  Tour  in  the 
spring  (March  31  to  May  19 j  and  our 
regular  European  Tour  in  late  summer 
(Aiigust  15  to  September  25.) 

Each  of  these  tours  will  be  a  thrill¬ 
ing  experience.  On  the  Mediterranean 
one,  our  first  stop  will  be  gorgeous 
Italy  with  its  ancient  buildings,  famous 
galleries  and  museums,  fascinating 
shops  and  picturesque  people.  We’ll 
visit  the  Isle  of  Capri;  Rome,  the  Eter¬ 
nal  City;  beautiful  Venice  built  upon 
a  hundred  small  islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  Pisa,  with  its  leaning- 
tower,  and  many  other  famous  places. 


After  Italy  will  come  the  French 
Riviera — Monte  Carlo,  Cannes,  Nice, 
Grasse.  Then  Arles  and  Nimes,  site  of 
Roman  ruins,  and  Carcassonne,  famous 
walled  town.  From  there  we  go  to 
Spain  to  visit  the  island  of  Majorca; 
Barcelona,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Seville, 
Cordoba,  and  Granada,  one  of  the  most 
fabulous  cities  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  Portugal  we  will  visit  Lisbon  and 
its  environs,  including  Estoril,  the 
beautiful  ocean  resort  pictured  above. 

From  Portugal  we  go  to  Tangiers, 
seaport  of  Spanish  Morocco  where  the 
present  meets  the  past  in  a  strange 
and  fascinating  world.  Finally,  we 
come  to  Gibraltar  where  We  again 
board  our  ship,  the  Andrea  Doria,  and 
head  for  home. 

In  connection  with  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  Tour,  we  have  arranged  a  special 
extension  for  those  who  want  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land.  Full  details  are  given 
in  our  illustrated  Mediterranean  Tour 
itinerary.  Inasmuch  as  this  tour  is 
only  about  two  months  off,  we  urge  all 
of  you  who  are  interested  in  taking  it 
to  send  for  the  itinerary  immediately. 

Just  as  wonderful  as  the  Mediter¬ 


ranean  tour  is  our  standard  Europi 
trip,  Aug.  15-Sepj;.  25.  We  sail  to  a 
from  Europe  on  the  Queen  Elizabe 
one  of  the  largest  ships  afloat.  "W 
visit  glamorous  Paris;  Switzerla 
with  its  magnificent  scenery;  Austi 
a  land  that  every  tourist  loves  a 
wants  to  return  to;  Germany,  whi 
we  will  have  an  all-day  excursion  on  I 
Rhine.  We’ll  see  Holland,  land  of  dyk 
and  of  farms  “fenced”  with  water;  < 
of  course  wonderful  Italy  and  the  be< 
tiful  French  Riviera.  In  England, 
will  have  five  thrilling  days,  visit 
London,  Oxford,  the  Cotswold  Hi' 
Shakespeare’s  home,  Stratford-upi 
Avon;  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton  Co 
Palace,  and  other  points  of  interest 

All-Expc‘iiso  Ticket 

American  Agriculturist  tours  j 
truly  all  expense.  We  include  eve 
thing  essential — all  transportation, 
eluding  cabin  class  on  ships;  hoti 
sightseeing,  meals,  all  tips,  bagga 
transfer.  We  even  include  steaii 
chairs  on  ships.  And  of  course  exp 
escort  service  that  will  make  your  tn 
eling  as  easy  as  pie! 

To  get  detailed  information,  incli 
ing  the  cost  of  the  all-expense  tick 
send  for  the  printed  itinerary.  Just 
out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to ! 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  AMERICAN  AC 
CULTURIST,  Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  ? 

Reservations  should  be  accompan 
by  a  deposit  of  $200,  and  this  amoi 
will  be  refunded  in  full  if  you  dec 
later  that  you  cannot  go.  We  hi 
very  much  that  you  will  come  with 
on  one  of  these  thrilling  tours.  If  ! 
do,  you’ll  always  be  glad  you  did. 

—  A.  A.  — 

“Native  Land”  is  the  title  of  a  v 
illustrated  booklet  covering  seve 
phases  of  conservation.  It  is  publisl 
by  the  National  Association  of  Mai 
facturers  and  is  being  distributed  wi 
out  charge  to  schools  beginning 
the  fall  term.  Schools  may  obt 
sample  copies  and  classroom  quantit 
by  writing  to:  Education  Departm® 
National  Association  of  Manufacture  ( 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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■Marketing  Highlights  Joint 
I  Potato-Vegetable  Meeting 


By  PAUL  WORK 


ARKETING  loomed  high  in  the 
joint  program  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  and  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  at  Buffalo  January 
4  to  6.  Five  hundred  or  more  growers 
w<  re  in  attendance  and  26  concerns 
took  part  in  the  trade  show  managed 
b;  Phil  Luke  of  Fulton.  Carlton  Raines 
of  the  Buffalo  Food  Terminal  was  in 
clarge  of  the  well-handled  local  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Potato  Marketing 

At  Savannah,  New  York,  last  year 
group  of  muckland  potato  growers 
■cided  not  to  wait  for  someone  else  to 
blil  them  out  so  they  framed  a  plan  of 
Heir  own,  without  benefit  of  govern- 
ra<  nt  control.  Under  the  leadership  of 
jlhn  K.  Jackson,  large  grower  and 
sl'uetary  of  the  Potato  Club;  the 
growers  agreed  to  keep  their  culls  and 
N“.  2’s  out  of  table  stock  channels, 
etch  man  continuing  to  sell  his  own 
pi  xluct. 

■  Local  dealers  who  washed,  packed 
alii  shipped,  played  a  large  part  in 
Hoving  the  spuds.  Low  grade  stock 
Hent  for  animal  feed  or  back  to  the 
lJml.  The  panel  group  that  described 
tie  workings  of  the  plan  included  Ray- 

jer  Malone,  dealer,  Ed  Lopez,  fanner, 
d  Mr.  Jackson.  They  agreed  that  the 
plan,  in  spite  of  some  hardship  to  deal¬ 
er  i,  had  worked  well.  Net  return  to 
rowers  was  slightly  increased,  but  de¬ 
land  was  stimulated  and  potatoes 
oved  out  more,  freely  and  to  greater 
Stances  than  usual.  The  experiment 
fll  likely  be  continued  in  1956. 

getable  Selling 

I  A  panel  on  marketing  fresh  vege- 
t  bles  was  led  by  F.  M.  Isenberg,  Cor- 
r  ill  Vegetable  Crops  Department,  who 
p  inted  out  that  it  takes  two  men  to 
f  mdle  the  produce  that  is  grown  by 
o  ie  man.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
l  ice  spread  between  farmer  and  con- 
I  mer  is  wide. 

I  John  L.  Womack,  manager  of  the 
£  vedesboro,  N.  J.  Auction  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
H>od  Market  Managers,  traced  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  pioneer  farmers’  outlet 
since  1928,  as  it  made  a  market  where 
tlere  was  none  before. 

I  Operations  of  the  Cayuga  Producers 

■  operative,  King  Ferry,  were  de- 
^  ribed  by  John  Baker,  sales  manager. 

■  tey  have  a  central  packing  shed  for 
1  >ap  beans  similar  to  those  in  Florida, 
1  id  they  have  maintained  a  high  qual- 

■  /  standard  for  Cayuga  Chieftain 
I  "and  on  widely  scattered  markets, 

'  ith  premium  prices  realized.  A  hy- 
(  ocooling  plant  for  sweet  corn  was  in- 
I  ailed  last  year  but  the  drought  pre- 
i  nted  a  fair  test. 


under  the  eye  of  M.  P.  Rasmussen  of 
Cornell  for  many  years.  He  told  the  po¬ 
tato  group  that  the  housewife  is  guided 
largely  by  eye-appeal.  She  wants  good 
looking  potatoes — clean,  smooth,  free 
of  blemishes,  of  good  taste  and  interior 
color  and  put  up  in  an  appealing  pack¬ 
age.  He  pointed  out  that  the  grower 
does  not  have  to  wait  until  a  great 
promotion  organization  is  set  up  to 
boost  potato  consumption.  He  can  do 
much  himself  through  local  press,  radio 
and  by  word  of  mouth. 

Growers  were  advised  to  give  major 
thought  to  their  use  of  credit.  David 
Nolan,  young  banker  from  Norwich 


suggested  that  the  farmer  make  the 
banker  a  partner,  laying  the  cai'ds 
freely  on  the  table,  without  resenting 
his  inquiries,  which  are  designed  to 
build  mutual  understanding. 

A  panel  led  by  C.  E.  F.  Guterman, 
Cornell,  arialyzed  the  Miller  Bill  on  pes¬ 
ticide  residues  and  found  it  good,  pro¬ 


tecting  both 


and  consumer. 


“Follow  directions  on  the  package,”  is 
the  general  advice. 

Amherst  Davis  of  Long  Island  re¬ 
viewed  the  labor  troubles  of  last  sum¬ 
mer.  He  does  no,t  quarrel  with  the  right 
of  labor  to  unite  and  press  their  claims 
but  he  does  object  to  tactics  that  block 
the  movement  of  food  at  critical  times. 
In  another  talk  Mr.  Davis  suggested 
careful  consideration  of  the  marketing 
agreement  procedure  to  help  toward 
orderly  marketing. 

Hybrid  seed  of  spinach  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  Henry  Munger  of  Cornell  told 
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the  growers,  but  the  supply  is  far  short 
of  the  demand,  especially  in  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  where  large  market  and 
processing  crops  are  grown.  He  expects 
hybrid  seed  to  make  important  con¬ 
tributions  in  cabbage,  broccoli  and  car¬ 
rots  as  well  as  in  onions  and  sweet 
corn.  Breeders,  he  said,  are  giving 
marked  attention  to  “special  charac¬ 
ters” — adaptation  to  climate,  to  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  processing,  to  various 
methods  of  harvesting,  and  especially 
to  table  quality  and^  resistance  to 
enemies. 

Awards 

At  the  banquet,  .New  York’s  Vege¬ 
table  Queen,  Virginia  Magrum  of  Wil¬ 
son  and  the  Potato  Queen,  Shirley 
Downs  of  Riverhead  were  presented 
and  received  gifts.  President  Paul  Rue- 
tenik,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  of  America  pre- 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


They  helped 


telephone  year 

Rural  America  will  reap  the  lasting  benefit 
of  more  and  better  telephone  service  through 
the  work  of  thousands  of  telephone  men  and 
women  during  the  past  12  months. 


1  IN  CALIFORNIA,  R.  T.  Clemo,  right, 
wire  chief  of  Glenn  County,  spent  much 
time  with  farmers  and  ranchers  to  fit  tele¬ 
phone  company  construction  plans  to 
their  needs.  As  a  result  of  his  surveys, 
$1 35,000  was  spent  improving  service  and 
adding  telephones  for  hundreds  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  his  area. 


2  IN  OHIO,  Paul  Dougherty,  right,  is  manager  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  checking 
new  rural  construction  and  talking  with  farmers  at  Grange 
and  community  gatherings  to  learn  of  their  telephone 
needs.  Rural  service  in  his  area  now  includes  over  2000 
telephones. 


•Cooperation  among  independent  re- 
B  f°Qd  store,  wholesale  produce  deal¬ 
er  and  farmer  are  promoted  through  a 
•ocers’  advisory  service,  as  described 
^  Warren  Grotke  of  Peter  J.  Schmitt 
Co.,  Buffalo.  He  referred  to  changes 
retail  margins  and  increase  in  pre¬ 
fer  as  posing  new  problems  for  all 
ncerned. 

Joseph  Martino  of  North  Evans  has 
ilt  a  business  in  assembly  of  produce 
Hm  farmers  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  meet  the  demands  of  large  chain 
Byers.  He  wondered  why  so  many 
owers  go  to  the  trouble  to  produce 
od  vegetables  and  then  put  them  up 
Poor  shape  for  market. 

Harry  Saville  of  Orchard  Park  has 
ht  a  roadside  business  big  enough  to 
cllPy  him  and  his  three  sons.  They 
:0w  150  acres  of  vegetables  and  reach 
■1  into  flowers,  nursery  stock,  Christ- 
Bs  trees  to  round  out  an  all-year 
Bsiness. 

B^hc  selling  of  vegetables  has  been 


3  IN  ILLINOIS,  Bernite  Lordan,  chief  operator  at 
Harvard,  has  watched  telephones  multiply  each  year. 
She  has  seen  their  service- value  grow  for  the  500  rural 
customers  she  helps  serve.  And  she  has  seen  this 
growth  from  both  ends  of  the  line— as  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  for  30  years  and  as  co-operator  of  a  good  dairy  farm. 


Flie  folks  here  are  typical  of  the  many  Bell  System 
men  and  women  working  in  rural  areas  across  the 
nation.  Behind  them  are  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories’ 
scientists  developing  ideas  to  help  serve  rural  America 
better.  Together  they’re  putting  new  things  to  use— 
a  new  wire,  for  example,  that’s  easier  to  install,  and  a 
new  cable  many  times  more  resistant  to  moisture  and 
lightning.  Last  year  this  Bell  System  team  brought 
telephones  to  about  300,000  more  rural  customers,  and 
improved  service  to  millions. 

RILL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Give  New  McCormick* 


MI 
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■  Hi 
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Measure  furrow  depth  in  sticky  gumbo  ...  on  a  hillside 
...  in  easy  going.  Your  ruler  reads  the  same— when  you 
plow  with  a  TA-equipped  Farmall  300  or  400!  Just  pull 
the  TA  lever  to  increase  drawbar  pull  up  to  45%  on-the- 
go !  Top  steep  hills  or  slice  tough  sod  .  .  .  without  time¬ 
killing  shifting. .  .without  gimmicks  that  sneak  you  through 
by  shallowing  out! 

Call  on  the  second  wind  that  TA  gives  a  Farmall  to 
farm  tough  spots  non-stop— without  stalling  or  shifting! 
Then  instantly  resume  full  gear  speed.  See  how  two  speeds 
in  each  gear — 10  forward  and  2  reverse— exactly  match 
power  to  the  load.  Get  proof  that  TA  helps  you  plow  10  to 
15  per  cent  more  in  a  day  a  .  to  go  acres  farther  between 
gas  fills! 


10  SPEEDS 
FORWARD 
with 


See  and  feel  the  difference  TA  makes — measure  it 

in  the  furrow!  TA  increases  drawbar  pull  up  to 
45%  to  help  this  Farmall  300  and  3-furrow  Fast- 
Hitch  plow  hold  even  depth  in  tough  plowing.  You 
keep  going  non-stop  without  shallowing  out  or 
shifting  down. 


que  Ampiifier  this  ruler  test . . . 


ow  non-stop  with  no  shallowing  out! 


■Mwvm, 


NTERNATIONAL 

ARVESTER  DEALER 

Fernational  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
[^rrnal!  Jracfors ...  Motor  Trucks ...  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General 
Office,  Chisago  1,  Illinois 


Send  for 
FREE 
catalog 


0  speeds  forward  exactly  match  power  to  the  load.  Four  heavy-load  speeds  save  fuel 
i . .  hurry  plowing  with  this  Farmall  400  and  McCormick  No.  8  four-furrow  plow.  Three 
lighter  work  speeds  rush  planting,  cultivating,  and  haying.  A  TA  low-speed  of  1%,  mph 
helps  pto-driven  machines  save  down  and  tangled  crops.  Speeds  of  1114  and  16M  mph 
luit  any  hauling  job.  Start  heavy  loads  in  TA  . . .  step  up  to  full-gear  speed  on-the-go! 


fay  good  bye  to  "rollercoaster”  farming!  Fast-Hitch  implements  "float”  free  of  the 
[ractor.  They’re  pulled  from  only  one  draft  point — just  like  trailing  implements.  This 
lelps  them  to  hold  even  depth  regardless  of  up  and  down  movement  of  the  tractor.  The 
praft  point  is  raised  and  lowered  hydraulically  to  change  plowing  depth  or  to  level  disk 
larrows.  The  Farmall  300  is  shown  with  814-foot  Fast-Hitch  tandem  disk  harrow. 


Get  proof,  today!  See  for  yourself  that  a  new 
Farmall  300  (3-plow)  or  a  new  Farmall  400  (4-plow) 
oittworks. . . outvalues  anything  in  its  class.  We‘11  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  on  your  farm.  Call  your  International 
Harvester  dealer  today  for  a  date!  Ask  about  the  IH 
Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying. 

SEE  YOUR 


Only  u  FARMALL  gives 
you  all  these  advantages 


Fast-Hitch  in  seconds!  Just  back  .  .  .  Click! 
and  go!  You  hitch  or  switch  jobs  seconds- 
fast.  Set  Fast-Hitch  to  hold  implements 
rigid  or  to  let  them  "float”  for  best  work! 


Hydra-Touch  .  . .  "live”  2-way  hydraulics! 

Now,  operate  up  to  three  double-acting 
hydraulic  cylinders — one  at  a  time  or  all 
together— for  most  useful  big-tractor  im¬ 
plement  control. 


Independent  pto  saves  time  and  crops. 

It  can  be  stopped  or  started  anytime  .  .  . 
with  tractor  moving  or  standing.  Teamed 
with  TA,  it  gives  you  separate-engine  per¬ 
formance  at  big  savings! 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O,  Bo*  7333,  Dept.  AA-1,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  Torque  Amplifier  and  other  exclusive 
Farmall  advantages.  Send  catalog  checked: 

f~~|  Farmall  400  Q  Farmall  300  0  Farmall  200 

(4-plow)  (3-plow)  (2-plow) 

Name _ - _ _ _ □  Student 

• 

Add  ress - - 

Post  Office _ State - — 

I  farm _ acres.  Principal  crops - 

My  IH  dealer  is - ■ - - 


(58)  26 
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Plant  Robson  Hybrids  This  Year 
—  Write  for  Catalog 


ROBSON  QUALITY  SEEDS,  INC. 


Box  607  Hall,  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOK 


of  BIG  YIELD  Dwarf  Peach  —  Cherry  — 
Apple  —  Pear  Trees  PLUS  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


Over  a  dozen  Dwarf 
Fruit  Tree  \arieties  — 
each  tested  for  huge 
harvests  from  small  acre¬ 
age — guaranteed  to  bear 
large  Juicy  frUit  in  two 
years.  And  priced 
right  because  we 
raise  them.  Send 
for  FKKE  Cata¬ 
log  of  hundreds 
of  hardy,  fruit 
trees  (dwarf  and 
standard),  berry 
plants,  shrubs, 
shade  trees,  etc. 


[-KELLY  BROS.-I 


|  1  76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN  ]  | 

I  Dept.  AA-1A,  DansviJle,  New  York 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Catalog  of  I 
guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  i 
.  Berry  Plants,  etc.  ■ 

I  Name . . .  I 


I  Address . . . . . . . 

City .  State . 

Enclose  50f  West  of  the  Mississippi 


FARM  DATA 
NOTEBOOK  and 
56  SEED  GUIDE 

Both  are  FREE!  Farm 
Facts  Pocket  Note¬ 
book  contains  many 
valuable  facts  with 
space  for  day-to-day 
notes.  New  '56  Seed  Guide 
tells  all  about  new  seed  varie¬ 
ties.  Get  yours  today.  Write 
card  or  letter  to 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  41 R,  Landisville,  Pa, 


u. 


•  • 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSED  FORESTS Indiana,  Pa- 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARDY-NORTHERN  GROWN 
NURSERY  STOCK',  let  your  FREE  copy  of  Kelly 
Bros,  new  color  Catalog  of  guaranteed  dwai  f  fruit  trees 
berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.  Write  now  to 

KELLY  BROS,  Nurseries,  AA-1B,  Dansvillc,  N.  Y, 


Vegetable  Grower  Hit  By 

Flood  But  Is  Still  Optimistic 

By  WALTER  E.  PIPER 


FEW  DAYS  before  the  August 
flood  I  had  dropped  in  to  see 
_  Louis  Rezendes  of  East  Taun¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  to  see  how  he  felt 
about  the  'vegetable  game.  Louis  has 
been  taking  the  ups  and  downs  in  stride 
during  recent  years,  and  despite  many 
disappointments,  I  found  him  reason¬ 
ably  optimistic  about  the  future.  , 


Then  the  flood  came.  The  Rezendes 
farm  was  one  of  the  hardest  hit  in  the 
state.  All  told  he  lost  the  crop  of  about 
forty-five  acres,  more  than  half  of 
which  was  trellis  tomatoes.  In  fact  he 
was  right  at  the  peak  of  his  tomatoes 
at  the  time — had  picked  a  thousand 
boxes  the  day  before,  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  on  flood  day  (August  ,19th ) .  The 
next  day  he  went  around  the  farm  in 
a  boat  where  he  could  plumb  depths  of 
as  much  as  8  feet  of  water  in  places. 

I  didn't  have  the  heart  to  go  see  him 
at  the  time,  but  a  few  days  ago  I  drop¬ 
ped  in  again  to  see  how  he  felt  after  he 
had  had  time  to  think  things  over.  I 
found  him  with  his  chin  up.  He  hopes 
this  is  just  a  “once  in  a  lifetime”  flood. 
Inquiries  from  “oldest  inhabitants”  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  has  been  some  thirty 
years  or  so  since  there  has  been  any¬ 
thing  as  bad  as  this  and  then  it  didn’t 
happen  in  the  summer  when  it  could  do 
so  much  damage. 

“You  never  can  tell,”  says  Louis, 
“but  I  am  staying  with  it.”  Toughest 
break  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Louis  and 
the  boys  in  Bristol  County  were  head¬ 
ing  into  a  pretty  nice  tomato  market 
at.  the  time  with  a  promise  of  good 
prices.  “That’s  what  made  it  the  hard¬ 
est  to  take,”  Louis  recalls. 

All  told  Rezendes  vegetable  opera¬ 
tions  cover  over  one  hundred  acres, 
about  twenty-five  of  which  is  double 
cropped.  His  trellis  tomato  crop  is  one 
of  his  leaders  and  includes  something- 
like  twenty-five  acres. 

He  likes  Waltham  22,  as  do  other 
Bristol  County  growers.  Double  row 
spacing  is  about  7 y2  feet  between  posts, 
22  inches  between  rows  and  15  inches 
between  plants. 


Hen  manure  is  one  of  his  basic  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications.  I  asked  him  how 
heavy.  His  reply  was  that  his  90  bushel 
spreader  would  go  about  600  feet — a 
“liberal”  application  he  called  it.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  he  puts  on  a  ton  to  the 
acre  of  0-20-20  plus  side  dressings  of 
,5-10-10,  also  some  nitrate.  Louis  likes 
to  stop  fertilizer  on  tomatoes  by  Au¬ 
gust  1,  “unless  we  have  some  awful 
heavy  rains.”  On  yields  he  thinks  in 
terms  of  about  a  thousand  lugs  or  bas¬ 
kets  per  acre. 

Some  other  major  crops  include  Ice¬ 
berg  lettuce,  peppers,  cucumbers,  late 
celery  and  cabbage.  He  uses  cabbage 
as  a  second  crop  after  Iceberg.  This 
use  of  cabbage  represents  a  shift  from 
beans,  a  very  common  second  crop  in 
that  section  in  years  gone  by.  “No 
beans  for  me,”  says  Louis,  “you  can’t 
get  help  for  picking  after  school 
starts.” 

This  year  he  has  raised  a  nice  crop  of 
Blue  Hubbard  squash,  also  as  a  second 
crop  following  lettuce. 

Cucumbers,  all  for  the  early  crop, 
are  planted  in  5  foot  rows  with  plants 
about  4  inches  apart.  Fertilizer  includes 
5-10-10  plus  nitrate. 

It  seems  rather  ironic  to  be  talking 
about  water  but  Louis  Rezendes  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  irrigation.  He 
wouldn’t  attempt  to  grow  vegetables 
without  ample  water.  The  same  Taun¬ 
ton  River  which  produced  the  flood, 
serves  as  a  source  of  irrigation  in  dry 
times.  He  operates  two  pumps  that  can 
carry  500  gallons  a  minute  each.  In 
periods  of  real  drought  he  runs  the 
water  around  the  clock,  using  a  night 
shift  to  keep  the  sprinklers  going. 

About  three  years  ago  he  took  over 
the  Williams  dairy  farm,  in  East  Taun¬ 
ton,  shifted  it  into  vegetables,  and  es¬ 
tablished  his  home  there,  moving  from 
Raynham.  His  present  operations  in¬ 
clude  the  home  place  plus  other  de¬ 
tached  pieces,  one  big  lay-out  being 
on  Route  44  which  was  originally 
owned  by  George  Tinkham. 


Good  Start  A  Must  For  High  Tomato  Yields 


WITH  a  stand  of  about  2,700  plants 
to  the  acre,  it  takes  a  yield  of  only 
30  tomatoes  per  plant  to  add  up  to  a 
total  yield  of  10  tons  per  acre.  It  takes 
a  good  stand  of  healthy,  vigorous 
plants  to  yield  10  or  more  tons  and  a 
good  stand  is  not  likely  unless  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  reduce  trans¬ 
planting  set-back. 

Loss  of  plants  from  transplanting 
set-hack  often  rules  out  any  chance  of 
a  high  yield.  To  hold  this  set-back  to  a 
minimum,  plant  only  the  healthy 
plants.  Grade  the  plants  and  throw 
away  any  that  are  weak,  diseased  or 
poorly  colored.  Strong,  healthy  plants 
will  bear  two  weeks  earlier  than  weak 
ones. 

Plants  can  be  freshened  and  given  a 
better  chance  of  living  after  trans¬ 
planting  by  wetting  the  roots  as  soon 
as  they  are  received.  The  method  sug¬ 
gested  is  to  remove  the  center  bundle 
and  stand  the  basket  containing  the 
other  bundles  in  2  inches  of  water  in  a 
tub.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the 
stems  while  roots  are  in  the  tub  for 
about  5  minutes.  Then,  place  the  plants 
in  shade  and  store  at  temperatures  be¬ 
tween  50°  and  70°  F. 

Spraying  or  dipping  the  young  plants 
for  insect  control  also  helps  get  them 
off  to  a  good  start.  Either  dip  the  tops 
in  a  mixture  of  3  ounces  of  lead  arsen¬ 
ate,  2  fluid  ounces  of  summer  oil  emul¬ 
sion  and  5  gallons  of  water;  or  spray 


after  transplant  with  DDT  or  TDE. 
This  protects  plants  from  flea  beetles 
and  potato  beetles. 

When  operating  the  transplanter  ad¬ 
just  it  so  it  will  set  the  plants  at  least 
3  inches  deep  and  replace  worn  trans¬ 
planter  shoes.  Also,  use  a  starter  so¬ 
lution.  > 

Do  not  allow  workers  to  smoke  or 
chew  tobacco  while  handling  young 
plants.  Pathologists  tell  us  that  tobacco 
mosaic  virus  may  be  transmitted  to  to¬ 
matoes  from  cigarettes  containing  mo¬ 
saic  infected  tobacco.  Allow  regular 
break  periods  when  help  may  smoke, 
and  provide  a  bucket  of  water  with 
yellow  soap  and  paper  towels.  Require 
people  handling  plants  to  wash  hands 
thoroughly  after  smoking  or  handling 
tobacco. 

Another  worthwhile  precaution  is  to 
have  persons  riding  the  transplanter 
hold  tomatoes  on  their  ^aps  on  a  clean 
piece  of  newspaper.  As  the  newspaper 
becomes  soiled,  a  clean  piece  should  be 
substituted.  —  Andrew  Duncan,  Vege¬ 
table  Crops  Department,  University  of 
Maryland. 

—  A.  a.  — 

Sweet  corn  has  shown  a  rather  high 
tolerance  to  a  complete  cover  spray  of 
2,4-D.  Conversely,  broad-leaved  weeds 
common  in  sweet  corn  fields  were  killed 
by  concentrations  of  2,4-D  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  visible  effect  only  temporarily 
in  the  early  growth  of  the  sweet  corn. 
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OUARANTEEO 


Calcium  Cyana1’” 


active  ingredient 
inert  ingseoients 


agriculture 
NVOST  USETUL 

form 

NITROGEN 


Uses  include:  Building  soil  humus  by 
plowing  down  with  cover  crops  or  crop 
residues  . . .  fertilization  . . .  weed  control. 

Free  Booklet:  “AERO  Cyanamid,  what 
it  is  and  how  to  use  it.”  Write  to 
American  Cyanamid  Company,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  or  see 
your  dealer. 
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A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


i 


Get  BIGGER  YIELD! 
from  every  acre 


FREE 


BOOKLETS! 
TELL  HOWI 


Send  for  these  2  booklets  todafl 
Contain  useful,  helpful  information 
and  practical  suggestions  for  gro't] 
ing  better  crops,  getting  bigg1 
yields.  Handy  pocket  notebooj 
contains  many  pages  for  your  notaj 
Seed  Guide  tells  all  about  nel 
seed  varieties.  Write  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  | 

Box  41 T,  Landisville,  Penna. 


GROW  MORE” 


DOLLARS 
PER  ACRE 


with  the  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  faun 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Be 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  TODAY.  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

51  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Sioi 

TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 

Pine.  Spruce.  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Ad 
vitaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  tn 
Ornamental  landscape.  Windbreaks,  Hedl 
Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  ord1 
Write  for  price  list. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept. 
Box  305,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N 
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I  1956  66 All- America” 


>*  OLD  PAK  carrot,  beautiful  long, 
'  VXstreamlined  model,  leads  the  vege- 
ta’.  le  garden  world  for  1956.  This  All- 
^■nerica  winner  with  its  short  tops  of 
finely  divided  foliage  for  garnishing, 
longest  slenderized  roots  of  rich  orange 
^hor,  inside  and  out,  gives  us  tempting 
alpetizers,  whole  or  sliced. 

■Gold  Pak  carrot  is  even  longer  and 
m<  re  slender  than  the  universally  pop- 
War  former  winner  Imperator.  This 


Id  Pak  Carrot— Only  1956  All-America 
vegetable  selection.  Most  beautiful 
streamlined  carrot  for  all  purposes,  raw 


cooked.  I 

1  ng  type  is  the  marketing  favorite, 
d  )w  often  offered  in  plastic  bags  to 
d  tain  crispness  and  flavor.  Gold  Pak 
il  called  the  most  attractive  of  all  and 
■ill  soon  make  its  marketing  appear¬ 
ance. 


■  One  consideration  should  be  given  in 
planting  Gold  Pak  or  any  long  carrot. 
Ill  needs  a  mellow  soil,  relatively  free 
of  stones,  to  grow  straight  down.  In 
■ndy,  loamy  or  muck  soils,  it  grows 
beautifully.  Stiff  clay  or  stony  ground 
ftesn’t  allow  straight  and  smooth 


growth,  so  short  rooted  carrots  should 
be  planted  there.  Other  root  crops,  as 
radishes,  beets  and  turnips,  would  be 
chosen  similarly  for  light  or  heavy 
soils. 

“All-America  Selections”  is  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  organized  in  1932, 
for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  seed 
breeding  and  variety  research  from 
around  the  world.  Testing  and  compar¬ 
ing  the  many  proposed  new  varieties 
with  leading  similar  kinds  already  in 
commerce  is  the  annual  job  of  twenty- 
two  resident  vegetable  judges  in  as 
many  climatic  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  southern  Canada. 

Awards  are  given  to  the  varieties 
meriting  such  distinction  and  all  seeds¬ 
men  have  equal  opportunity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  seeds  of  the  winners  for  co-intro¬ 
duction  during  the  first  season  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Thus,  gardeners  and  planters 
may  order  seeds  conveniently  from 
normal  and  usual  sources  of  seed 
supply. 

—  A.  A.  — 

AIDS  FOR  THE 
PLANT  GROWER 

The  problems  of  starting  seeds  in¬ 
doors  are  such  that  the  beginner  soon 
gives  up  and  buys  the  plants  needed  or 
waits  until  conditions  permit  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  seeds  out  of  doors.  High  tem¬ 
peratures  and  dry  air  make  plant 
growing  indoors  difficult. 

However,  there  are  ways  of  over¬ 
coming  these  handicaps  that  permit  the 
growing  plants  from  seeds ,  indoors 
without  too  much  work  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Sowing  the  seed  in  vermiculite  or 
sphagnum  moss  lessens  the  danger  of 
loss  of  seedlings  by  “damping-off.” 
Also,  these  materials  hold  moisture  and 
there  is  less  danger  of  loss  from  drying 
out. 

A  method  that  has  proved  very  easy 
is  to  fill  a  small  flowerpot  with  pulver¬ 
ized  sphagnum  moss.  Scatter  the  seed 
and  (except  the  very  small  ones)  cover 
lightly.  Moisten,  and  place  the  pot  in 
a  polyethylene  bag  which  is  tied  or 
fastened  lightly.  Place  in  a  cool,  sunny 
situation  until  the  seedlings  are  big 
enough  to  transplant.  The  plastic  cover 
permits  passage  of  air  and  light,  but 
prevents  loss  of  moisture. 


New  York  State's  Oldest  Seeded  Rirdsfooi  Trefoil 

■s  picture  shows  Ranee  Wright  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  standing  in  this  piece  of 
S  ■npire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seeded  about  37  years  ago  by  Orleans  County's  first  County 
Vj^BSricultural  Agent,  Larry  Steele. 

oiifl  Ibe  Wright  Brothers  farm,  located  southeast  of  Albion,  we  believe,  has  the  oldest 
'tjKeded  trefoil  in  the  state.  Larry  Steele  put  it  in  on  a  clay  knoll  about  an  acre  in 
Bze  after  discing  the  sod  over.  The  seeding,  has  had  no  lime  or  fertilizer  over  the 
■eafs  and  has  been  pastured  more  or  less  continually  by  the  dairy  herd. 

I  The  picture  taken  in  early  August  shows  the  blossoms  on  perhaps  50%  of  the 
ssBIants.  The  Wright  Brothers  currently  have  about  30  acres  of  well  established  2  and 
year  old  seedings  of  Empire  Birdsfoot  Trefoil. 


^cme  fan 


Now — while  there  are  still  a  few  long  evenings  left  before 
spring,  make  a  date  with  your  local  NY  ABC  technician  to 
sit  down  and  talk  over  your  breeding  program.  Your  techni¬ 
cian  has  up-to-the-minute  information  on  NY  ABC  sires,  in¬ 
formation  which  can  help  you  build  a  better  herd,  increase 
production.  If  you’re  a  dairyman  in  New  York  State  or  West¬ 
ern  Vermont,  call  your  technician  now ,  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  talk  with  him  about  your  breeding1  program. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWEft  FWoyeFalkN-Y 


— HARRIS  SttDS — 

WHY  DO  WE  RECOMMEND  IROQUOIS? 

Because  it  has  proved  to  be  so  epenuable  in  so  many  areas  for  so  many  years. 

Leading  market  variety  for  the  Northeast,  increasingly  popular  in  the  Middle 
West.  Attractive  in  appearance,  high  in  flavor  and  sweetness.  Bears  prolifically 
and  ships  well  because  of  its  tough,  well  netted  rind.  Try  it  and  you’ll  agree 
that  Iroquois  is  a  money-making  crop.  / 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

26  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

- 1956  CATALOG  now  reach] - 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it  in 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Favorite  toi 

HEALING 


pairymon  i 

quick 


•  Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Soothing,  anti- 
septic-on-contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS 
ON.  Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 


FREE  Cow  Book:  "Care  and  Feeding 
of  Dairy  Cattle”.  Illustr.  Easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Write  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  bigger 
profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED- 
ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN 
CROSSES  and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler 
chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatching 
Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses  can 
help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine's 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.,  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


TOP  N.Y.S. 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$  $  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you  can 
share  in  Bulkley's  Leg¬ 
horns'  high  per  chick  in¬ 
come.  Regular  how-to- 
do-it  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush  post 
card  today. 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30- M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nay  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


“SteedeM-  Study  to- 

Produce  Tomorrow’s  Birds 

By  WENTWORTH  HUBBARD 

Hubbard  Farms,  Inc.,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HE  prime  goal  of  a  breeder  is  to 
produce  the  birds  of  tomorrow 
— the  birds  that  poultrymen 
will  be  using  a  year,  two  years 
or  even  five  years  from  now.  In  other 
words,  the  poultry  breeder  must  be  a 
forecaster  of  trends  in  the  industry. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  broiler  and 
meat  chicken.  It  looks  like  the  meat 
chicken  is  going  to  be  a  white  bird. 
About  the  only  explanation  is  that  it 
looks  better  when  dressed.  Processors 
are  demanding  white  birds,  because 
even  though  the^pin  feathers  are  on  the 
carcass  they  cannot  be  seen. 

It  is  getting  more  difficult  to  sell 
colored  birds  on  some  markets  whether 
they  be  Barred  Crosses  or  Reds.  At  the 
present  time,  whites  are  commanding  a 
lc  to  3c  per  lb.  premium  on  most  mar¬ 
kets.  As  the  trend  is  towards  a  larger 
percentage  of  white  chickens  for  meat 
consumption,  this  premium  will  prob¬ 
ably  tend  to  disappear. 

Perhaps  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
it  is  possible  that  dressing  techniques 
may  be  so  perfected  in  the  future  that 
dark  pin  feathers  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  along  with  the  darkening  effect 
left  on  the  carcass.  Then  we  would  be 
unable  to  tell  a  colored  bird  from  a 
white  after  they  had  been  dressed,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  white  chicken  might 
disappear. 

Crossbred  Vigor 

The  chicken  of  the  future  will  be  a 
white  one  and  will  probably  be  a  cross. 
Today  most  broilers  are  grown  in  con¬ 
centrated  areas  where  they  are  contin¬ 
ually  "up  against  disease  conditions,  and 
crosses  withstand  diseases  better  than 
purebreds.  Whep  such  factors  as 
Chronic  Respiratory  Disease  are  pres¬ 
ent,  a  cross  has  the  ability  to  take  it 
and  keep  on  growing.  Hybrid  vigor  is 
responsible  for  the  extra  vitality  pres¬ 
ent  in  crosses. 

A  lot  of  broiler  growers  crowd  their 
birds.  Therefore,  chickens  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  which  will  grow  the  best  under 
crowded  conditions.  Here  again  crosses 
fit  the  bill.  It  is  possible  to  grow  crosses 
under  crowded  conditions  and  still  come 
up  with  a  uniform  flock  of  birds.  With 
purebreds  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  an  un¬ 
even  lot  when  the  square  footage  per 
bird  goes  much  under  one. 

Breeders  have  also  discovered  certain 
crosses  which  will  grow  better  than 
any  of  the  pure  lines  used  to  make  up  \ 
the  cross.  When  we  find  these  we  call 
them  a  good  “nick.” 

2,  3,  4- Way  Crosses 

The  old  Barred  Cross  was  simply  a 
two-way  cross — the  result  of  mating 
a  Barred  Rock  male  to  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  female.  Two-way  crosses  have 
been  referred  to  as  just  plain  crosses. 
Many  of  the  birds  of  tomorrow  will  be 
a  three-way  or  four-way  cross.  The 
three-way  cross  is  produced  by  mating 
a  male  onto  a  crossbred  pullet.  Since 
the  pullet  is  a  cross  to  begin  with,  the 
chick  produced  is  a  three-way  cross. 

The  four-way  cross  is  made  by  cross¬ 
ing  a  male  which  is  already  a  cross  on 
a  crossbred  female. 

The  broiler  of  the  future  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  better  body  conformation. 
The  Cornish-type  bird  with  its  broad 
breast  and  thick  thighs  is  being  utilized 
to  obtain  this.  However,  too  much 
Cornish  blood  may  not  be  wanted  in  the 
crosses.  There  are  some  disadvantages 
associated  with  Cornish  blood,  such  as 
the  tendency  to  more  pin  feather  devel¬ 
opment.  Fertility  sometimes  becomes 
more  of  a  problem  when  Cornish  blood 
is  present  in  the  production  of  a  broiler 
chicken. 

Still  another  factor  which  may  be 
decisive  in  determining  the  amount  of 


Cornish  wanted  in  a  chicken  is  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  the  meat.The  flesh  is  drier  and 
not  as  juicy  as  some  other  types. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  due  to 
the  spread  of  evisceration  and  the  sale 
of  poultry  in  cut  up  form  as  a  package, 
the  Cornish  broad  breast  loses  its  sig¬ 
nificant  appeal  on  display,  because  any 
healthy  chicken  can  be  displayed  in  cut 
up  form  to  look  as  good. 

Breeders  realize  that  they  must  de¬ 
velop  chickens  which  will  grow  well 
under  poor  as  well  as  good  conditions. 
Chickens  must  be  found  that  will  take 
the  Chronic  Respiratory  Complex,  the 
various  forms  of  Coccidiosis  and  other 
diseases  and  continue  to  live  and  grow. 

This  means  that  a  successful  breeder 
is  constantly,  purposely  exposing  his 
test  broiler  chickens  to  diseases  to  find 
those  families  and  combinations  which 
withstand  bad  conditions  the  best.  The 
chicken  that  grows  the  fastest  under 
ideal  conditions  is  not  necessarily  the 
one  that  grows  the  best  when  pens  are 
crowded  and  diseases  strike.  The  breed¬ 
er’s  goal  is  to  find  that  particular  bird 
which  will  do  the  best  under  poor,  as 
Well  as  ideal,  conditions. 

Cross  For  Layers 

It  looks  like  the  production  bird  of 
the  future  may  well  be  a  cross  also, 
whether  it  be  the  crossing  of  strains 
and  breeds  or  the  crossing  of  inbred 
lines  (hybridization). 

There  (are  some  definite  advantages 
which  we  do  get  in  crossing  for  egg 
production.  One  of  these  is  better  liv¬ 
ability  in  the  growing  stage.  The  Cross¬ 
bred  pullets  withstand  vaccination  such 
as  Bronchitis  and  Newcastle  better 
than  purebreds. 

There  are  two  decided  advantages 
which  crossing  almost  always  seems  to 
bring  out:  Better  shell  texture  that 
lasts  throughout  the  laying  year;  and 
larger  egg  size. 

Crossbred  pullets  used  for  hatching 
egg  production  can  give  us  better 
growth  in  three-way  and  four-way 
cross  broiler  chickens. 

Egg-Feed  Ratio 

Feed  efficiency  is  something  we  have 
always  been  concerned  with  in  broilers 
and  are  now  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  importance  of  it  in  layers.  It  makes 
quite  a  difference  whether  birds  can 
produce  a  dozen  eggs  on  4  or  6  pounds 
of  feed.  And  there  is  that  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  egg  production  strains. 
This  can  mean  an  added  cost  of  as 
much  as  fifty  cents  a  day  per  100  birds. 

Breeders  are  working  on  production 
birds  which  take  a  smaller  amount  of 
feed.  Here  again  is  where  they  are  us¬ 
ing  crosses  to  advantage.  In  many  cas¬ 
es,  particularly  with  market  produc¬ 
tion  birds,  it  will  mean  a  trend  towards 
a  smaller  fowl. 

Many  marketmen  feel  that  the  fowl 
market  will  never  see  the  levels  in  the 
years  to  come  that  have  been  present 
in  the  past.  A  weaker  fowl  market  will 
tend  to  discourage  the  producing  of 
heavier  type  production  birds. 

Breeders  are  always  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  their  stock  and  no  true  breeder 
is  ever  satisfied  with  what  he  has.  He 
is  always  looking  for  something  better 
and  knows  there  is  no  such  thing ’as  a 
perfect  bird.  Thus,  it  might  be  said 
that  commercial  poultrymen  are  con¬ 
tinually  reaping  the  benefits  of  a  breed¬ 
er’s  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  three  pound  chicken  can  be  grown 
with  almost  a  third  less  feed  than  it 
took  seven  years  ago-^thanks  to  rapid 
advances  in  broiler  nutrition.  In  1946, 
it  took  12  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
a  three  pound  chicken.  Now  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  with  only  eight  and  a  half. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITION! 


Here's  what  it  does;  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  outof  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  oi 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and  here's  ^ 

how  you  Save 


'  Folded  I 
Position 


.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 
Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  BA-126  UNADILLA,  N.Y 


Such  SAFE  Comfort 
for  Rapture! 


Wear  RUPTURE  GARD  Like  II 
Pair  Of  Shorts 

liupture-Gard  makes 
you  more  comfortable 
two  ways  —  in  body, 
because  no  cruel  pres¬ 
sure  grips  and  binds 
you  —  in  mind,  because 
rupture  feels  so  safely 
supported!  Rupture-Gard 
is  suspended  from  the 
the  waist.  Double  pad  of 
firm  molded  foam  rubber 
holds  rupture  like  a  pair  of 
hands  —  moves  witli  body, 
no  matter  iiow  sharply  you 
move.  Washable;  adjustable  as  trouser-belt.  30- 
day  trial:  money-back  guarantee.  Order  today- 
$9.95  postpaid — just  give  w^tst  measure. 

THE  KINLEN  CO.,  Dept.  AA-16W 
809  Wyandotte,  Kansas  Ciry,  Mo. 


Good  Years  or  Bad 


PICK  A  WINNER 


H  &  N,  with  the  right 
bination  of  good  Livabil 
Egg  Production  and 
Efficiency,  this  year  AG 

OUT-EARNED  EVERY  01 

LAYER,  and  WON  the  Fifth  Central  New  1 
Random  Sample  Test,  and — more  importan 
you— again  WON  the  THREE  YEAR  AWAR1 
Also  WON  the  THREE  and  FIVE  YE 

AWARD  in  the  California  Random  Sample! 

H  &  N  have  WON  every  THREE  YE 

AWARD  ever  offered  in  New  York  and  C 
fornia.  A  total  of  SEVEN.  And  the  only 
FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  ever  offered. 

THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  are 
best  proof  of  Dependability  and  Profitabilit) 
Send  for  Catalog  and  transcripts  of  H 
Records  in  the  Random  Sample  Tests. 

FOR  BROILERS  —  WHITE  VANTRESS 
ARBOR  ACRES  CROSS. 


'TDetcCtten, 

R-l  HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 


Genuine  Chinchillas 


This  little  animol  thrives 
in  basement  or  spar# 
room.  Breeds  up  to  12 
years.  Pedigreed  and  reg¬ 
istered  stock  available. 


MT.  HOPE  CHINCHILLA  RANCH 
Mansfield  Center,  Conn. 


R.I. 
REDS 
LEGHORNS 


Since  1911,  our  birds  have  made  gooi 
money  for  thousands  of  repeat  buyers. 

- Cut  out  and  mail  - - - 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON, 

Hobart,  (Delaware  County)  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog  afl» 
price  lists: 

Name _ _ 

Address _ 


\ 
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keeping  Eggs  Clean  Saves 
Labor  On  Poultry  Farms 


By  LOUIS  M.  KURD 


■  UCH  HAS  been  written  about 
I  how  to  save  labor  on  a  poultry 
[  farm  in  recent  years,  but  noth¬ 
ing  will  savq  more  labor  than 
to  produce  clean  eggs.  The  handling 
of  eggs  on  a  commercial  poultry  farm 
is  the  biggest  single  chore  job.  Figures 
’  taken  on  two  different  time  and  dis- 
fence  studies  in  New  York  State  back 
up  this  statement.  If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  keep  track  of  the  time  you  spend  on 
iiHis  job.  The  important  part  of  hand¬ 
ling  eggs  is  to  keep  them  clean — to 
avoid  dirty  eggs.  What  can  you  do 
■out  it? 

'll  think  you  can  start  with  the  nests. 
f  Some  years  ago  we  found  at  Cornell 
by  actually  checking  the  way  eggs  be- 
me  soiled,  that  bare  bottomed  nests 
,ve  more  dirty  eggs  (77  per  cent) 
an  any  other  condition.  Whatever 
aterial  you  use,  be  sure  the  nests  are 
always  well  supplied.  Deep  nests  hold 
nest  material  better  than  shallow  ones. 
_  They  should  be  6  inches  deep  or  more 
from  the  nest  bottom  to  the  bottom  of 
the  entry  hole.  If  your  nests  are  less 
than  this,  bolt  a  piece  of  metal  across 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  make  the 
mists  deeper. 

1  The  bottoms  of  metal  nests  become 
polished.  This  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
keep  nest  material 'in  them,  and  eggs 
1  are  more  likely  to  become  broken.  To 
cljeck  this,  place  thin  pieces  of  wood 
the  nest  bottoms.  Some  say  com- 
.mity  nests  reduce  the  number  of 
iled  eggs,  but  this  point  can  be  de- 
ted. 

There  were  more  dirty  eggs  in  win- 
v  than  in  summer  largely  because 
e  litter  was  more  often  damp. 

It  was  found  that  fine  material,  like 
avings  or  oat  hulls,  resulted  in  less 
' (fly  eggs  than  ,  when  coarser  ones, 
eh  as  straw  or  hay  were  used.  The 
er  materials  seemed  to  absorb  fecal 
fatter  better  than  the  coarser  ones, 
e  Poultry"  Department  of  the  Univer- 
y  of  Missouri  gives  the  following  re- 
]i  port  on  the  use  of  nesting  materials. 

N  sting  %  Dirty 

f^LteriaZ  Eggs 

Shavings  5.9 

It  Hulls  6.0 

[vdust  6.4 

celsior  6.8 


lound  corn  cobs  8.7 
|gar  cane  pulp  9.6 
aw  •  10.2 


%  Slightly 
dirty  Eggs 
8.1 
10.6 

8.7 

7.7 
13.7 
11.3 
10.1 


%  Clean 
Eggs 
86.0 

83.4 
83.9 

85.5 

77.6 
79.1 

79.7 


I  Another  way  to  prevent  eggs  from 
-'■coming  soiled  is  to  have  plenty  of 
opts.  Have  one  square  foot  of  nesting 
jJsjace  for  each  5  hens.  When  there  are 
il  too  few  nests,  the  hens  crowd  into  the 


nests  and  more  eggs  are  likely  to  be 
broken  and  soiled. 

Dark  nests  help  to  prevent  dirty 
eggs  and  cannibalism  in  some  instanc¬ 
es.  At  the  Missouri  Experiment  Station 
91  per  cent  of  the  eggs  gathered  from 
dark  nests  were  clean,  compared  to  82 
per  cent  clean  eggs  from  nests  well 
lighted. 

Frequent  gathering  is  another  way 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  soiled  eggs. 
The  eggs  should  be  gathered  3  or  more 
times  during  the  day.  Most  of  the 
gathering  should  be  done  during  the 
first  half  of  the  day  when  most  of  the 
laying  is  done.  Many  eggs  are  soiled 
because  they  are  left  in  the  nests  too 
long  where  they  may  be  broken  and 
smeared,  or  hens  walking  over  them 
with  dirty  feet.  The  benefits  of  fre¬ 
quent  gathering  g,re  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table. 

%  %  Slightly  % 
Dirty  Dirty  Clean 

Eggs  gathered  4  times  daily  6.0  8.7  85.3 

Eggs  gathered  once  a  day  13.4  17.5  69.1 

The  condition  of  the  litter  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  number  of 
soiled  eggs.  The  drier  the  litter,  the 
lower  the  number  of  eggs  tha,t  have 
to  be  cleaned.  To  accomplish  this,  pro¬ 
vide  6  to  8  inches  of  built-up  litter  and 
adequate  ventilation.  Start  the  built-up 
litter  in  August  or  September  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  dry  sand  under  the  lit¬ 
ter.  The  sand  blankets  the  floor  and 
helps  the  built-up  litter*  to  throw  off 
moisture.  Screen  all  pits  or  droppings 
boards. 

If  the  litter  does  become  very  damp 
in  cold  weather,  about  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  improve  the  ventila¬ 
tion,  if  possible,  and  sprinkle  a  little 
lime  on  the  litter  to  absorb  some  mois¬ 
ture  and  prevent  caking.  Frequent 
stirring  of  the  litter  will  also  help  to 
keep  it  drier. 

—  A.  A.  — 

PUOIUJCTHKX  IIP 

The  poultry  business  is  undergoing 
continuous  changes.  In  New  York  aver¬ 
age  egg  production  since  1930,  has  in¬ 
creased  from  140  to  over  190  eggs  per 
bird.  The  labor  required  to'  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  has  been  almost  cut  in  half 
as  the  result  of  this  increase  in  egg- 
production  together  with  the  mechan¬ 
ization  of  poultry  houses.  Another  im¬ 
portant  change  has  been  the  decline  in 
the  number  of  small  poultry  flocks  and 
the  growth  of  the  full-time  commercial 
poultry  farm. 


LIKES  SPRAY  VACCINE 


-■ROWING  broilers  has  become  a  lot  easier  the  past  year,  thanks  to  healthier  young 
^  birds.  And  a  lot  of  that  is  due  to  the  University  of  New  Hampshire's  new  double¬ 
duty  vaccine  against  both 
Newcastle  and  infectious 
bronchitis,  says  Prisco  Di- 
Prizio.  With  his  brother, 
Gus,  and  father-in-law 
Ralph  Canney,  he  produces 
four  120,000  batches  of 
broilers  a  year.  The  new 
vaccine  is  a  spray  that  can 
be  given  to  the  birds  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  an  hour,  in 
a  one-man  operation.  "We 
used  to  run  10%  mortali¬ 
ty,"  says  DiPrizio.  "With 
the  new  spray,  mortality 
has  dropped  under  3%. 
This  poultry  farm  near 
Rochester,  N.  H.,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  try  out  the 
UNH  vaccine  after  it  had 
left  the  testing  laboratory. 


— Photo:  William  Gilman 


CHECK  THESE  6 
'EXTRA  PROFIT" 
ADVANTAGES 


J  Large  egg  size  earfy- 
s^ong  shells 

4,  G,°,od  ,ay;n9  house  liv¬ 
5.  Heavy  sustained  production 

6,  ,b°*  feSd  COr>sumption  (5 
lbs.  per  dozen  eaas) 


Take  a  good  look  at  this  bird!  It’s 
the  new  Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn- 
New  Hampshire  Cross,  a  specialized 
high  egg  producer  yielding  240-25(5 
top  quality  eggs  per  year*!  Eggs  are 
“creams”  and  “tints”  with  some  whites. 

This  new  development  of  the  Hubbard 
Farms  breeding  program  combines 
hybrid  vigor  —  the  ability  to  “take  it” 
—  with  heavy,  steady  egg  production, 
low  feed  consumption,  and  high  lay¬ 
ing  house  livability.  They  grow  fast 
and  mature  early.  Try  these  superior 


money-makers  on  your  farm!  You’ll 
like  them! 

Get  all  the  facts  about  all 
of  Hubbard’s  “special  pur¬ 
pose”  birds  for  eggs  and 
meat  —  including  the 
record-breaking  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN**  broiler.  Send  for  your 
copy  today!  Address: 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.  Walpole  73 

Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster ,  Pa. 

*on  hen  monthly  basis  **White  Mountain  is  a  trade  name 
■/~  — 


E 

COLOR 

CATALOG 


FAULTY  SYSTEMS  MEAN  DANGER 

TIMELY  REPAIRS  prevent  disaster.  Have  your  rods 
inspected  now  by  ELECTRA'S  trained  technicians. 


WRITE  DEPT.  EA  TODAY  FOR  THIS  SERVICE 


Protection  Company,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Installers  of  U.L. 
Approved  Master  Label  Systems 

AVE.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  Tel.  4-4149 


the  WINNAH  and  STILL  CHAMPION! 
"^MARSHALL'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Star  performers  with  large  egg  size,  high  production,  excellent 
livability,  Marshall's  prize  leghorns  are  champion  profit  makers  for  you! 
Another  winner,  Marshall's  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Here's  proof:  Highest 
income  New  York  R.  I.  Reds  (N.  Y.  State  Random  Sample  Test).  Pro¬ 
duced  at  just  over  4  lbs.  feed  per  doz.  (Okla.  Egg  Test).  All  Marshall's 


strains  guarantee  this 
proven  superiority. 

Write  for  free  profit 
chart  &  catalog. 

•  White  Leghorns 

•  Rhode  Island  Reds 

•  Red  Rock  Crosses 

Get  fads  and  figures  now! 


I  Without  obligation  please  send  at  once  new 
j  catalog,  profit  chart,  and  latest  laying  test 
|  results. 


Address 


|  Name 

1 

J 

{Marshall's 


City. 


State 


R.D.  5  B 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BE  SURE  TO  KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWED  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


(62)  30 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere,  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Numbei  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Bull  bom  April  1955.  A  choice  in¬ 
dividual  with  outstanding  size,  type  and  pro¬ 
duction  inheritance.  Dam  made  17528-772-5  yrs- 
365-2x.  Sire’s  dam  has  5  records  on  2x  averag¬ 
ing  10956-580;  on  retest  with  10214-495-7  yrs-178 
days.  Also  an  unusually  good  selection  of  well- 
bred  heifers  from  proven  cow  families.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


CATTLE  Dealer  in  Ontario  wants  connection 
with  parties  interested  in  buying  Canadian  Hol¬ 
stein  dairy  cattle.  Phone  Brockville,  Ontario  3808 
after  8  p.m\  Fred  Bauml,  Brockville,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES:  foundation  cattle.  4-H  calves,  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  New  York  Federation  Ayrshire 
Breeders.  Marshall  Hawes  Secretary,  Barnevein. 
New  York. 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


SIX  WELL  BRED  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers  sired 
by  son  of  International  Champion  bull.  Certified 
Craig  Seed  Oats.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls. 
Eight  months  to  1  year.  One  6  year.  From  cer¬ 
tified  brucellosis  free  herd.  Heckman  Farm, 
Bath,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


I  OR  SALE:  Registered  Herefords.  Two  bulls; 
one  3  years,  one  2  and  Vi  years,  also  one  bull 
calf,  8  months  and  six  heifer  calves  7  and  8 
months  old.  Best  background.  Philip  Cromiilee, 
R.D.  1,  Port  Byron,  New  York. 


SWINE 


PL  REBRED  Yorkshires.  Fall  boars  and  gilts 
from  large  litters.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville, 
New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines,  friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced. 
Write  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood, 
Locke,.  New  York.  Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


GUARANTEED  Low  Heeler.  Watch  strain  cattle 
dogs.  Border  Collie  parents,  imported  stock  dogs. 
Male,  3  months  820.00.  female  $15.00.  Male 
ready  to  train  830.00.  female  $25.00.  Old  Shep¬ 
herd  strain  stock  dogs,  uups,  males  2  months 
$15.00,  female  $10.00  Ready  to  train.  Male 
$25.00.  Belgium  XJolice  Collie  crossed  male  3 
months  $25.00.  female  $20.00.  St.  Bernard  Collie 
crossed,  make  childrens’  pets,  guardians;  male 
2  months  $25.00,  females  $20.00.  All  duty  paid 
anywhere  U.S.A:  I  have  snipped  all  over  U.S.A. 
for  25  years.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Welfred  Zeron, 
Morris  burg,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Waiker  foxhound  puppies, 
born  July  4,  1955,  eligible  for  registry.  Ready 
to  start  running.  Also  one  registered  Walker 
bitch,  three  years  old.  M.  J.  Huntley,  West 
Winfield,  New  York. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Puppies  that  will  please  you. 
Earl  R.  Tuttle.  Pine  Tavern  Farm,  R.  20-A, 
Leicester  New  York.  Phone  7827. 


COLLIE  Puppy  Sable  female  —  fully  marked. 
Friendly  7  months,  registered,  inoculated.  Carlru 
Collies,  South  Vernon,  Massachusetts. 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALI 1 Y  Eeghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
iorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunnv- 
hrook  Poultry  Farms.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  8-1611. _ 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires  —  top  heavies  at 
Central  Random  Sample  Tes'  last  year  and  5 
year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancrest  Hamp  or  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  Write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
trom  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is-  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm,  Maine,  New  York 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt 
Hope  also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Box  C.  Gallupville.  New  York. 


67  RARE  BREEDS  Chicks  including  Polish; 
Spanish;  Buttercups;  Turkens;  Australorps; 
Houdans;  Lakenvelders :  Andalusians;  Cornish; 
Anconas;  Sussex;  Hamburgs;  Giants;  Brahmas; 
Leghorns;  Minorcas:  Omiogtonc  Vikings;  Wyan- 
dottes;  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all  eastern  states 
guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  colored  pic¬ 
tures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box 
B70.  Webster  City,  Iowa. _ 

SEX-LINK  Chicks:  Famous  Harco  Orchards 
strain  Barred  Rocks  mated  to  Harco  Red  males. 
Massachusetts-United  States  Approved.  Tipert 
Farm,  Rte.  114.  Danvers  In.  Mass. _ 

CHICKS — $5.75-100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds,  Hamp¬ 
shires  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery,  Belief onte 
Poultry  Farm.  Bellefonte  14.  Penna. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


DON’T  Sacrifice  Yearling  hens:  “Keep  layers  r> 
years.”  Produce  more  large  eggs  economically. 
240  healthy  birds  earn  $1,000.00  yearly.  Free 
bulletin.  Sine,  AA7,  Quakertown,  Pennsylvania. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


BETTER  Chicks  In  ’56.  If  this  is  your  New 
Year’s  Resolution,  you’ll  profit  most  with  Eben- 
wood  White  Crosses  (fast-growing  broilers); 
Eben  Sex  Links  (tops  for  production  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  “nick”),  and  Ebenwood  Hamps 
(persistent  egg-meat  combination,  fine  for  cross 
matings).  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood  Farm,  Box 
14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  Cross  (first  gen¬ 
eration)  Chicks.  They  give  you  many  extras. 
Send  for  circular  to  see  What  these  extras  are. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Ken  Carson,  Stanley,  New  York. 
Phone  4803. 


BABCOCK  Leghorns  won  the  1953-54  New  York 
State  Random'  Sample  Test.  This  was  a  random 
selection  of  our  stock  and  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  chicks  you  buy  from  us.  We  have  a  bird 
that  lives  very  well  on  the  .average  farm,  lays 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  a  long  period  of 
months  and  produces  a  dozen  eggs  on  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  feed.  Our  birds  have  produced 
a  dozen  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any  other  entry 
in  the  New  York  State  Random  Sample  Test 
over  a  period  of  the  last  three  years  and  also 
for  the  year  1953-54.  You  will  enjoy  our  cata¬ 
logue  concerning  our  White  Leghorns  and  also 
our  Babcock’s  Healthy  Chick  News.  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FORD'S  STRAIN  Cross  Leghorns  had  the  high¬ 
est  egg  production  for  November  in  the  Western 
New  York  Random  Sample  Test.  In  the  last  re¬ 
port  our  pen  had  the  highest  percent  livability 
and  stands  second  in  highest  income.  They  came 
up  in  egg  size  faster  than  most  pens.  Remember 
these  are  from  random  selected  chicks.  You  get 
exactly  the  same  kind.  Order  early.  Supply 
limited.  Vernon  Ford,  R.D.  6,  Lockport,  New 
York.  Phone  3-5622. 


CAPONS 


NEW  MEAT  Type.  Four  week  old.  White  or 
Barred.  Very  easy  to  raise.  Prove  for  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow  this 
“Food  for  Royalty”  for  your  own  eating  plea¬ 
sure.  Free  Capon  Facts  end  prices.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Kingsley.  Pennsylvania. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms. 
A.  Howard  Flngar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


DUCKS 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2.  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins.  Toulouse.  China, 
Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


GUINEAS 


BLUE  PEAFOWL  hens  three  year  old  $35.00 
each.  Vainauskas,  Randall,  New  York. 


CHINCHILLA 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific! 
Cash  Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville 
24,  Pennsylvania. 


FURS  AND  GINSENG 


WANTED:  Mink,  coon,  rats,  weasel,  etc.  High¬ 
est  prices.  Ginseng  price  list.  Metcalf  &  Son. 
Alstead,  New  Hampshire. 


RAW  FURS;  for  top  market  prices  ship  to 
Walter  A.  Carr,  664  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea, 
Massachusetts. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


MUSHROOMS 


GROW  the  “Food  ot  Kings  for  home  or  mar¬ 
ket.  Mushroom  spawn  (Seed)  plus  complete  in¬ 
structions  various  growing  methods  $1.00.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Luxor-AA  641  South  19th,  Newark 
3,  New  Jersey. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Kennebec 
seed  potatoes.  High  yielding  Thompson  Farms, 
Clymer,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


POTAGOLD  new  late  strawberry.  Has  every¬ 
thing;  size,  flavor,  yield.  Plants  available. 
Wright  Farm,  Plympton,  Massachusetts. 


BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs.  Mixed.  15  varieties,  medium 
$11.95,  thousand;  blooming  size,  .$7.65.  Postpaid. 
H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


*  HAY 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  as  to  quality  and  price  on 
straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  to  your 
place  subject  to  inspection  call  person  to  person 
anytime  after  6:00  P.M.  Telephone  4-8282  or 
write  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain,  R.D.  it 4, 
New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder  Petrol¬ 
eum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
45111. 


DAIRY — Alfalfa — Clover — Other  grades  hay.  In¬ 
spection.  Quality  guaranteed.  Art  Callari,  Hav 
Company,  Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio. 


TOP  QUALITY  Second  Cutting  alfalfa,  mixed 
timothy  and  alfalfa  or  clover,  straw.  H.  F. 
Grover,  Afton,  New  York.  Phone  Harpursville 
5-1684. 


ALFALFA  and  Timothy  mixed  hay,  straw,  de¬ 
livered  by  truck  load,  guaranteed  as  represented. 
Kenneth  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 


TIMOTHY.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  Corn.  James 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse, 
New  York.  Phone  92885. 


SHAVINGS 


BALED  Shavings:  Dry  pine,  large  solid  bales. 
Single  bales  to  truckload  lots.  Ton-Leigh,  Inc. 
R.F.D.  it  1,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord, 
Mass  ,  Emerson  9-2937. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

CEDAR  POSTS,  best  quality,  all  sizes.  W.  F 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vt.  Tel.  4-2. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

SURPLUS  STEEL  QUONSET  HUTS.  20’9”  wide 
and  48’2”  long  or  longer,  good  for  storing  things. 
Free  delivery  first  150  miles.  Also  Norge  kerosene 
space  heaters.  Will  heat  3  or  4  rooms.  Value 
$90. 00;  our  price  $24.50.  J.  R.  Nelson,  Croton 
on  Hudson,  New  York.  Telephone  Croton  1-4357. 

SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don 
Mac  Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade  ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 

BUY  SURPLUS  Direct  from  Government  at  tre¬ 
mendous  savings,  farm  tools,  machinery,  feed, 
truck,  jeep,  tractor,  hundreds  others.  List  $1.00. 
Box  169AAH,  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 

BUY  U.S.  Government  Surplus  at  wholesale 
prices  and  save.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free! 
Box  22AA,  Thomasville,  Penna. 

CASELLINI-VENABLE  Corporation,  Your  Cater¬ 
pillar  Dealer,  Inventory  sale  of  Quality  Earth- 
moving  equipment.  Check  these  price  cuts !  Cat¬ 
erpillar  D4  wide  gauge  tractor,  late  series  with 
Hyd.  angledozer.  Good  running  condition.  Barre. 
Vt.  was  <$3,500.00,  now  $3,150.00.  Caterpillar 
D4-44”  tractor,  6U  series  with  angledozer  and 
hyster  winch.  We  will  go  through  running  gear 
and  recondition  as  necessary,  clean  &  paint. 
Barre.  Certlflrii  Buy.  Was  $5,900.00,  now  $5,310- 
00.  Caterpillar  R2  tractor  with  LPC  Hyd.  Angle¬ 
dozer.  very  good  condition.  Buy  and  try.  Concord. 
Was  $2,500.00.  Now  $2,250.00.  Cletrac  HG  Crawl¬ 
er  Tractor  with  one-way  snow  plow  blade.  Very 
good  condition.  Barre.  Was  $950.00,  now  $855.00. 
Cletrac  BD  with  winch  and  boom.  Concord.  Was 
$2,000.00.  now  $1,800.00.  Terratrac  mod.  GT-25 
tractor,  48”  gauge,  new  1951.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Ready  to  go.  Was  $1,200.00.  Now  $1,080.00. 
Case  Model  VAI  Tractor  with  “V”  sidewalk 
snow  plow.  Fair  condition.  Was  $650.00.  now 
$585.00.  International  UD-14  Diesel  Engine,  very 
good  condition,  was  $1,750.00,  now  $1,575.00. 
Many  other  good  buys.  Write,  wire,  phone  — 
Let’s  make  a  deal.  Casellini-Venable  Corpora¬ 
tion,  540  North  Main  Street,  Barre.  Vermont. 
Phone  GR  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  reg¬ 
istered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company. 

HOUGHTON-ARNOLD  Machinery  Company,  Your 
Caterpillar  Dealer  offers  you  working  power  in 
used  equipment!  Caterpillar  D4-60”  Tractor  with 
4  A  Caterpillar  Angledozer  and  44  Hydraulic  con¬ 
trol.  Rebuilt  in  1954.  “Buy  and  Try.”  GT25 
Terratrac  equipped  with  straight  Hydraulic  dozer. 
Just  came  in  and  will  move  quickly.  Buy  and 
try.  TD9  International  with  hydraulic  angledozer. 
Cleaned,  painted,  ready-to-go.  Price  cut  on  this 
“Buy  and  Try”  tractor  to  $3,000.00.  GT30  Terra¬ 
trac  with  Wagner  Front  End  Loader.  Good  buy 
on  this  “Buy  &  Try.”  International  TD6  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  with  Bueyrus-Eric  Hyd.  Angle¬ 
dozer  and  Model  EA  Careo  Winch.  Small  unit 
in  first  class  shape.  “Certified  Buy.”  Caterpillar 
D4-44”  with  4A  Dozer  and  44  Hydraulic  Control. 
Needs  work  but  can  be  bought  as  is  for  iust 
$1,500.00.  International  TD6  with  Bucyrus-Erie 
Hyd.  Angledozer.  In  good  condition.  “Buy  & 
Try.”  An  excellent  Cat  D4-60”  tractor  with  Cat 
Angledozer  and  Hyd.  Control.  Has  complete  set 
of  new  tracks  Entire  unit  in  top  condition. 
“Certified  Buy.”  Many  other  good  buys.  Send  a 
postcard  for  complete  listing.  Houghton-Arnold 
Machinery  Company,  26  Warren  Avenue.  Port¬ 
land,  Maine.  Telephone  Spruce  3-8165.  Caterpillar 
and  Cat  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  Company. 

FARMLITE  chain  saws,  3  HP,  20”  complete, 
$1.39.50.  16”  $135.00  guaranteed,  ship  Parcel 

Post  anywhere,  save  $150.00.  Wes  Mumford. 
Distr.,  Cqglesville.  Penna. 

JAY  BEE  Portable  Feed  Grinder  with  mixer 
attached.  Mounted  on  1939  Chevrolet  truck. 
Donald  Cripe,  Amsterdam,  New  York.  R  ±tl. 
Phone  Vl-2-8970. 

DETAILS  of  Complete  pasteurizing  equipment  for 
sale  in  December  3  issue.  Phone  5-4584,  Factory- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  Final  Advertisement. 

WELL  DRILLER.  New  Engine.  Complete  with 
ton  trailer.  Bargain.  $400.00.  Bob  Eastman, 
R.D.  2.  Clark  Road,  Canastota.  New  York. 

ELECTRIC  Incubators — All  sizes.  Big  hatches 
turkeys,  pheasant,  goose,  duck,  chicken  eggs. 
Illustrated  circular.  Goshen  Poultry  Farm. 
Goshen.  Indiana. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available, 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97.  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  Catalog — -Mailed  free!  Farms.  Homes, 
Businesses,  36  states;  Coast -to-Coast,  2,914  bar¬ 
gains  described.  World’s  largest:  56  years 
service.  Strout  Realty  255-R  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  New  York. 

SAVE.  BUY  Direct  from  Government,  surplus 
farms,  land,  homes,  etc.  List  $1.00.  Box  169AMH. 
East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

WILLOW  GLEN  Poultry  Farm.  Located  near 
Ithaca  and  Cornell  University  • —  Consisting  of 
Poultry  Plant  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  laying 
hens;  designed  for  maximum  labor  efficiency; 
complete  with  automatic  running  water,  electric 
wiring,  time  clock,  ventilating  fans,  electric  hoist 
elevator  to  three  floors ;  150  acres  of  land — 90 
acres  of  excellent  grain  growing  (Class  4  &  5) 
land  —  60  acres  of  fine  pasture  with  running 
stream.  Residence:  Ten  spacious  rooms,  modern 
kitchen  and  bath,  automatic  hot  water  heat- 
laundry  and  storage  rooms.  V'eautiful  front  lawn 
with  maple  shade  trees,  landscaped  with  shrub¬ 
bery  and  flowers,  also  miscellaneous  out  build¬ 
ings.  Frice  has  been  reduced  from  $40,000.00  to 
$26-500  for  immediate  sale.  This  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  to  Box  514-AT.  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  4  Issue . Closes  Jan.  20 

Feb.  18  Issue . ...Closes  Feb.  3 

Mar.  3  Issue . Closes  EeO.  17 

Mar.  17  Issue . Closes  Mar.  2 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  develo] 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park 


POWERFUL  Telephoto  Lenses  and  mountine® 
structions  for  your  camera  $2.00  postpaid,  }■ 


Jamer,  Manorville,  New  York. 


= 


PRINTING 


BILLBOOKS,  Continuous  Forms.  Carbon  Fern® 


Business  Forms.  Press.  Box  502,  Great  X.. 
New  York.  Free  Catalog. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


- 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  ftfl 

-boil 


your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-b 


plastic  album  only  25c.  12-35c.  Young  PH 
62C.  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


Service. 


HONEY 


“HIVERIPE”  Honey  is  better.  Big  chunks  clo* 
comb,  5  pound  pail  $2.15,  “Extracted  $1.95, "■ 


prepaid.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  New  York, 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


BUYING  Attic  Accumulations,  old  books,  call 
logs,  toys,  coins,  etc.  G.  Hopper,  Copley  Stre 
Auburn.  New  York. 


•$3,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dii 
1894-S,  1895-0,  191 3-D.  Quarters  1827.  1896 
1901-S.  1913-S,  1923-S,  We  pay  $5.00  to  $1,500. 
Certain  dates  —  Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indii 
heads.  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  Cer 
$200.00.  2c  Pieces,  $45.00.  3c  Pieces.  $60. 
Halfdimes  $500.00.  Shield  Nickels,  $100.00,  ( 
Dimes.  $300.00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  $50. 
Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00-$500.00.  Wan 
— Half  dollars,  dollars,  gold  coins,  paper  moi 
etc.  Know  their  true  value.  Our  large  illustra! 
guarantee  buying-selling  catalogue,  giving  a 
plete  all  coin  information — Send  $1.00.  Purch 
catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Catalogue  moi 
refundable.  Worthycoin  Corporation,  Lead 
Numismatic,  Quotations,  (K-132-C)  Boston  I 
Massachusetts. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAKE  $135  and  Up  every  week.  Full  or  pi 
time.  Take  orders  for  America’s  largest  sellil 
nationally  advertised  Liquid  Fertilizer  since  3Sf 
Written  guarantee.  No  investment.  Excellent  d 
portunity  for  expansion.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Pis| 
Food  Co.,  640  Monroe  Street.  Marion,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steal 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation, 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2ii 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro.  N.f 


FARMERS.  Dealers.  Agents— make  extra  motii 
Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  natior| 
ly  advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer 
Nitrogen  Nutrients.  Full,  part  time.  Samples  i 
demonstrating  outfit  free.  Campbell  Compai 
Rochelle  82,  Illinois. 


A  DRESS  'Shop  in  your  home.  No  investma 
Good  selling-.  Commissions.  Write  Modern  M| 
ner,  Hanover  WG,  Penna. 


WOMEN — 535.00-S50.00  Daily,  showing  appa® 
for  children,  adults.  Party  plan  sensation!  I® 


perience  unnecessary.  Isabel  Sharrow  ma  < 
$258.00 — 11  days  sparetime!  Free  outfit.  Beel® 
Fashions,  Bensenville  502,  Illinois. 


MAKE  EXTRA  Money  with  newest  fast  selll] 
“slim”  and  “Photochrome”  Greeting  Card  , 
sortments.  $1.00.  $1.25  all  occasion,  birthda 
valentine,  Easter  boxes.  Stationery,  Gift  VVri 
pings,  Gifts,  Gadgets,  Experience  unnecessal 
Amazing  profits.  Bonus  plan.  Write  todaj  t 
Samples  On  Approval.  Free  Gift  offer,  catall 
Hedenkamp,  361  Broadway,  Dept.  AA-3,  N. 


TOP-Flight  herdsman  (desired  for  100  pureb! 
Jersey  heavy  producing  cows.  Farm  and  buns 
low  on  Route  9.  one  mile  from  town  in  rent! 
Massachusetts.  Sibley  Farms',  314  Main  Strel 
Spencer. 


WANTED:  Experienced  orchard  man,  Sind 
able  to  handle  farm  machinery.  Good  Boafl 
Wages,  Room,  Steady  Job.  American  Agri;  i 
turist.  Box  514-FC,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


$30.00  WEEKLY  — -  Home  making  studio  rosj 
Easy,  write.  Studio  Company,  Greenville  12  V 


FARM  FAMILY  to  operate  500  pound  fat  H® 
stein  farm.  If  you  can  perform  as  well  as  ® 
cattle;  are  experienced  and  dependable  and  <® 
supply  solid  references,  please  write  us  deta® 
Box  514-RB,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  It  ha® 
New  York. 


YOUNG  MAN.  over  21.  for  summer  position 
work  with  young  people  in  farming.  Good  < 
perience  for  someone  planning  future  in  4-H 
similar  work.  Season  July  2nd  to  August  2n| 
Box  109.  New  Lebanon,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


IMPORTED  Standard  two  cell  flashlight.  $1® 
Batteries,  included.  Postpaid.  Dickinson  Co® 


pany.  North  Amherst  I  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  WOOLEN  Remnants  for  sui® 


coats,  dresses.  Rug  Materials.  Samples  10c.  Flij 
ence  Moody,  Farmington,  Maine. 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  ft® 
Manufacturer  and  save.  Send  for  free  catal® 
Department  894.  Merribee,  16  West  19th  Stra 
New  York  11,  New  York. 


WRITE  FOR  30-Day  No-Risk  Trial  offer  arr  - 
ing  product  that  cleans,  deodorizes  ouuj 
toilets,  cesspools,  septic  tanks.  Safe,  harmlfl 
easy  to  use.  Saves  digging  pumping.  Detslw 
Free.  Burson  Laboratories,  Dept.  0-32,  Chicicl 
22,  Illinois. 


RUG  STRIPS  —  Free  samples  for  braiding 
hooking.  Only  finest  selvedge  100%  presto™  ej 
wool  right  from  the  coat  factories  (no  dirty  f  A 
ends).  And  you  get  the  colors  you  want, 
by  leading  teachers.  Money- back  guarantee.  Mf 
tion  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory. 
Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


FREE  CATALOG.  Nationally  advertised  miffi 
chandise.  Farrell  Enterprizes,  Liberty,  N.  Y-lfr 

R 


MAKE  HATS  for  fun  and  profit.  I  start  !■ 

FREE.  Lottie  Johnson  Hats,  7046  Glen"  c 

Chicago  26,  Illinois.  fr 

_ 'Jk 
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MACING  facts  on  the 
future  of  dairy 

FARMING 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

H  some  in  this  category)  is  operating 
|  at  something  less  than  75%  effici- 
|  ency. 

7.  Selected  replacements  —  keep  only 
I  the  minimum  number  of  carefully 
I  chosen  individuals  to  take  care  of 
I  cow-turnover.  -Exceptions  to  this 
are  necessary  if  the  cow  herd  is 
mediocre  and  the  heifers  have  more 
promise. 

8  Self-feed  or  automatically  feed  sil- 
T  age  and  hay. 

9  Bulk  handling  of  grain — stress  ease 
1  of  storage  and  feeding.  Handle  it  by 

conveyor  and  gravity  in  bulk  rather 
than  100  pound  package  units. 

10  Bulk  handle  the  milk  on  flow  prin- 
I  ciples  through  pipelines  and  into 
I  tanks. 

'  11  Obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  high 
I  quality  feed  per  acre  while  keeping 
I  labor  and  supply  inputs  in  balance 
I  with  the  return. 

12  Stress  the  mechanical  removal  of 
.manure  that  contains  as  high  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  fertilizer  nutrients  as 
possible  for  return  to  the  land. 

13.  Maintain  clean,  comfortable,  peace- 
ful,  contented  and  appreciated  cows. 
-1 14  Keep  investments  per  cow  as  low 
H  as  possible.  Bossie  must  pay  her 
rent.  Don’t  have  it  so  high  that  it 
I  is  an  impossibility. 

■^■Some  of  these  goals  to  some  will 
-^■und  far-fetched  and  may  appear  to 
]S  difficult  to  achieve.  Any  dairy  farm¬ 
er,  however,  who  even  partially  meets 
challenge  and  accomplishes  these 
gpls  will  stand  on  his  own  feet  in  any 
kind  of  competition  as  long  as  milk 

13  produced  by  cows  and  not  chemists. 

—  A.  A.  —  , 

|ARN  ITCH 

Barn  itch — cattle  mange — is  hitting 
|e  pocketbook  of  many  dairymen  dur- 
these  months  when  cows  are  stab- 
let  .  The  trouble  is  caused  by  tiny  mites 
borrowing  into  the  skin,  reports  Dr. 
Jlmes  Wadsworth,  animal  pathologist 
|  the  University  of  Vermont. 

[Several  signs  may  indicate  that  your 
ws  are  suffering  from  mange.  Among 
pse  are :  continued  itching  or  rubbing 
„  J3inst  stanchions  or  walls;  constant 
jH^ing;  rough,  wrinkled  or  scaly  skin; 
of  hair  or  ‘weight;  and,  drop  in 
™lk  flow. 

t.  Wadsworth  says  that  signs  of 
,rn  itch  are  often  first  seen  on  the 
ck  side  of  the  udder. 

[Recommended  treatment  is  25% 
^Rt  table  Lindajne  powder  in  two  appli¬ 
cations  10  to  14  days  apart.  You  can 
JHe  a  lime  sulfur  solution.  Dilute  this 
H^Bth  15  parts  of  hot  water.  Six  applica- 
|®ns  seven  to  ten  days  apart  are  re- 
qu  red  for  complete  control. 

trout 

$100.00  BUYS  1000  TROUT 

delivered  to  your  fishing  waters.  Limited 
I  er.  Order’  now  and  insure  yourself  for 
fishing.  Write  for  full  information. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  INC. 

SHEFFIELD  4,  MASSACHUSETTS 

additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Paae ) 


^^hPN-wSemnants  assortment.  Colors,  lengths. 

t?°  y^ds  $1-00.  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex- 
|_‘ge,  oox  211,  Whitman,  Massachusetts. 

•H.UUUL  SET,  Stainless  Steel  Tableware 
,vin.e  u  at*  years,  yours  Free!  Amazing  offer 
how!  Skyland  Specialties,  B-6096.  West 
1  J-rw  die  4,  N.  C. 


CL! 


MISCELLANEOUS 

■T  Your  Home  or  busings  for  almost  noth 
■  or  vJSSF*#,  satisfied.  Valuable  information 
;  or  send  $100  for  ful!  details.  A.  Enault 
Li'  dtl-B,  White  River  Jet.,  Vermont. 

vr,)X.ATER — Sparkling  Crystal  Clear,  direct 
,r  faucet,  with  an  Aqua-Mite  Water 

plr  t0U-  c?r!  see  and  taste  the  difference! 
('  g;,?-  install.  No  replacement  parts  neces- 
e  Phwlpi*10!,1.0,11., guaranteed.  $12.95  postpaid, 
caculdr.  Wallace  E.  Mason,  Hume,  N.  Y. 


"FLUSHING”  SOWS 

It’s  understandable  when  a  farmer 
gives  a  great  sigh  of  relief  after  all  lit¬ 
ters  of  spring  pigs  have  been  success¬ 
fully  weaned — he  has  just  brought  pigs 
through  the  most  crucial  period  in  their 
lives. 

If  the  farmer  is  producing  two  pig 
crops  a  year,  however,  it’s  no  time  for 
a  let-down.  For  no  sooner  is  the  spring 
pig  crop  weaned,  than  it’s  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  fall  crop.  One  important 
after-weaning  step  is  to  “flush”  the 
sows. 

Roger  L.  Halsted,  University  of 
Maryland  Extension  animal  husband¬ 
man,  says  pig  producers  have  widely 
adopted  this  practice  in  recent  years  to 
increase  litter  size  and  improve  the 
chances  of  the  sow  being  settled  the 
first  time  she  is  bred.  Flushing  has 
been  practiced  by  sheep  producers  for 
many  years  to  increase  lamb  percent¬ 
ages  and  avoid  recurring  heat  periods. 

Halsted  explains  that  flushing  simply 
means  self -feeding  the  sow  on  a  highly 
nutritious  ration  two  to  three  weeks 
before  she  is  to  be  bred,  and  contin¬ 
uing  until  one  to  two  weeks  after  she 
is  bred.  A  good  flushing  ration  con¬ 
tains  16  to  18  per  cent  high  quality  pro¬ 
tein.  After  flushing,  the  sow  goes  on  a 
lower  protein  gestation  ration. 

Careful  management  is  necessary  at 
breeding  time  in  the  system  of  produc¬ 
ing  two  litters  per  year.  After  the  litter 
is  weaned,  the  sow  will  come  into  heat 
in  about  three  to  seven  days.  Skip  this 
first  heat  period  and  breed  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  heat  period,  which  normally  follows 
in  about  21  days.  This  extra  three 
weeks  is  plenty  of  time  for  flushing 
and  is  also  a  good  time  to  treat  sows 
for  worms.  * 

It  is  not  recommended  that  sows  be 
treated  for  worms  during  pregnancy, 
during  lactation,  or  immediately  before 
or  after  breeding.  For  worm  control  in 
pigs,  the  recommendation  is  to  mix 
about  %  to  1  per  cent  of  sodium  Uuor- 
ide  in  the  ration  and  feed  for  one  day 
only. 

—  A.  A.  — 

STILBESTROL  RESULTS 
CONFIRMED  RY  USDA 

PRELIMINARY  results  in  test  feed¬ 
ing  of  stilbestrol  for  beef  steers  at 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center, 
Beltsville,  Md.,  confirm  previous  find¬ 
ings  by  several  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  that  this  hormone-like  chemical 
can  increase  rate  of  gain  without  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  meat  quality. 

The  Beltsville  experiments  were  un¬ 
dertaken  last  May  by  the  Department’s 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  follow¬ 
ing  widespread  reports  that  using  stil¬ 
bestrol  as  a  growth  stimulant  for  feed- 
lot  animals  resulted  in  poor-quality 
carcasses.  No  evidence  supporting  such 
reports  has  been  found  so  far  in  the 
limited  tests  at  Beltsville,  nor  in  stil- 
bestrol-feeding  studies  by  State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  in  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Texas. 

A  90-day  feeding,  test,  using  10  Here¬ 
ford  and  crossbred  Angus-Hereford 
steers  with  starting  weights  averaging 
about  900  pounds,  has  been  completed 
at  Beltsville.  The  steers  on  stilbestrol 
gained  an  average  of  about  %  pound 
a  day  more  than  the  controls  in  this 
3-month  test.  This  amounts  to  a  gain- 
in^-rate  advantage  of  approximately  6 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  cattle  receiving 
stilbestrol. 

At  slaughter,  both  lots  of  these 
steers  had  live  and  carcass  grades  of 
Low  Choice.  Separation  of  fat  and  lean 
meat  showed  that  the  control  group, 
which  received  no  stilbestrol,  was 
slightly  fatter.  This  finding  agrees  with 
results  obtained  by  State  experiment 
stations,  which  have  indicated  that  stil¬ 
bestrol  tends  to  give  increased  lean 
rather  than  fat. 

In  other  respects,  there  was  no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  meat  from 
the  stilbestrol-fed  steers  and  that  from 
control  animals.  Marbling,  intramuscu¬ 


lar  fat,  and  water  content  of  lean  from 
both  groups  were  practically  the  same. 
Flesh  of  thfe  cattle  fed  stilbestrol  was 
at  least  as  firm  and  as  high  in  solids 
content  as  that  of  the  controls.  This 
experiment  did  not  support  complaints 
voiced  in  some  quarters  that  stilbestrol 
results  in  “watery  carcasses”  and  over- 
soft  beef  cuts. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

THE  article  “What  You  Should  Know 
about  Social  Security”  in  our  De¬ 
cember  3,  1955,  issue,  contained  an 
error  under  the  heading  “Important  to 
Remember.”  The  following  facts  are 
from  a  Social  Security  official: 

A  farmer  can  establish  eligibility  for 
social  security  payments  by  mid-1956 
if  he  is  65  and  has  been  covered  by  the 
program  for  at  least  18  months  since 
1954.  If  you  have  any  questions  regard¬ 
ing  this  requirement,  contact  your 
nearest  Regional  Social  Security  Office. 

Between  age  65  and  72,  you  can  draw 
social  security  payments  for  which  you 
have  become  eligible  in  the  event  you 
do  not  earn  over  $1,200.00  a  year  from 
wages  as  an  employee  or  as  a  net  in¬ 
come  from  self-employment  as  a  re¬ 
tired  farmer.  You  can  earn  this 
$1,200.00  from  self-employment  even  in 
a  farm  activity. 

- A.  A.  — 

MARKETING 

HIGHLIGHTS 

v  (Continued  from  Page  23) 

sented  that  organization’s  Certificate 
of  Achievement  to  H.  C.  Thompson, 
Cornell  Professor  Emeritus  in  vege¬ 
table  crops.  Commissioner  Daniel  Car¬ 
ey  made  the  awards  on  behalf  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thompson  and  to  Paul  Work  in 
recognition  of  long  service  to  the 
growers. 

Inspectors  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  picked  up  100  consumer  bags 
of  potatoes  at  retail  stores  throughout 
the  state  which  were  judged  for  grade. 
First  place  went  to  A1  Seymour  of  Ma¬ 
lone  (Score  99%);  second  to  Bill  Watz, 
third  to  Karl  Hoffman,  both  of  Spring- 
ville. 

Resolutions  of  the  two  organizations 
condemned  future  trading  in  potatoes 
and  onions;  called  for  change  in  Social 
Security  regulations  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  keep  books  and  report 
on  workers  who  remain  only  a  short 
time  with  a  given  grower;  asked  for 
relaxation  of  child  labor  restrictions 
so  that  v  young  people  may  work  and 
learn  on  the  farm;  and  asked  for  suf¬ 
ficient  salaries  for  extension  workers 
that  good  men  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
state. 

Officers 

L.  Huested  Myers  of  Selkirk  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  NYSVGA  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Giddings,  secretary.  Carl  Salmon- 
son  of  Syracuse  is  a  new  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  A.  L.  Walley  of  Albany,  a 
new  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

As  new  Directors,  the  Potato  Club 
elected  William  Hodnett  of  Fillmore, 
Norman  Van  Voorhees  of  Pittsford, 
John  Humphreys  of  New  Hartford  and 
Richard  Corwith  of  Water  Mill.  Phil 
Luke  of  Fulton  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  John  Jackson  of  Savannah, 
secretary.  Harland  P.  Branch  of  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake  was  chosen  vice  president. 

—  A.  A.  — 

There’s  $5.50  per  cow  in  the  stable 
gutter.  Out  of  each  ton  of  grain  fed  a 
cow,  $5.50  worth  of  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash  pass  through  the  cow,  largely  as 
liquid  manure. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTION 
Experienced  Men 
Make  Empire 
THE  Place  to 
Market  Livestock 


—  Empire’s  Bullville 
Stockyards  manager  — 
with  years  of  experience 
in  this  statewide  livestock 
enterprise,  make  Empire 
a  good  place  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

Let  Clif  Lloyd,  and  the 
other  six  Empire  manag¬ 
ers,  help  you  market  prof¬ 
itably. 

Marketing  Cooperative 

Regular  weekly  auction  sales  at 

Bath*  Greene  *0neonta 
Bullville  •  Gouverneur 
Caledonia-West  Winfield 

Check  your  EMPIRE  market  for  date  and 
time  of  special  dairy  replacement,  farm, 
poultry  or  lamb  sales. 


"Lucky  we  didn't  hang  onto  the  barn 
instead  of  our  Corostone  Concrete  Silo." 


It's  no  joke — the  two  finest  silos  money 
can  buy  are  the  COROSTONE  Concrete  and 
the  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel.  Save  money  now 
on  early  order  discounts. 


UNIVERSAL  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  528-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  more  details  on 

□  COROSTONE  Concrete  silo 

□  SILVER  SHIELD  steel  silo 

Name  - — 

Address - 

Town - State  — 


A  YE  dyO  Buy  G.L.F.  10W30  Motor  Oil  and  pay  60% 

M-J  UU  /  less  than  yOU  p ay  for  other  leading  brands. 

G.L.E.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 

"Come  Hail  or  High  Water" 


(64)  32 


—  American  Agriculturist,  January  21,  1 M 


CHOCOLATE  CAKE 


Contest ! 


Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei 


Mrs.  Roy  Shearman 


The  big  job  of  running  th 
handled  by  (left  to  right)  Hoi 


T 


|  HIS  IS  the  year  to  cash  in  on 
your  favorite  chocolate  cake 
by  entering  it  in  the  annual 
American  Agriculturist  — 
Grange  baking  contest.  It’s 
to  be  a  Chocolate  Cake  Contest,  and 
there’s  plenty  of  prizes,  fun,  and  ex¬ 
citement  in  store  for  all  New  York 
State  Grangers  who  enter  it.  If  you 
are  not  a  member  of  your  local  Grange, 
why  not  join  now  and  share  the  fun? 
Who  knows,  you  may  bake  the  choco¬ 
late  cake  that  wins  the  most  prizes  in 
the  finals  next  fall! 

The  score  card  on  this  page  is  the 
one  that  will  be  used  by  the  contest 
judges,  so  study  it  carefully.  It  will 
help  you  to  make  a  prize  winning  cake. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  score  card 
and  contest  rules  are  being  sent  to 
chairmen  of  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
Grange  Service  and  Hospitality  com¬ 
mittees  throughout  the  state.  Any  con¬ 
testant  can  get  a  score  card  from  her 
Ideal  chairman.  You  will  also  need  to 
find  out  from  her  the  date  that  your 
Subordinate  Grange  chocolate  cake 
contest  will  be  held.  Some  of  the 
granges  are  getting  off  to  a  quick 
start  and  will  hold  their  elimination 
contests  in  the  near  future,  so  don’t 
delay  in  entering  the  contest. 

The  State  directors  of  the  contest 
are  Mrs.  Roy  Shearman  of  Perry,  N.Y., 
chairman  of  the  State  Grange  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committee,  and  Mrs. 
Mabel  Hebei,  American  agricultur¬ 
ist’s  home  editor.  Assisting  them  will  be 
nearly  1,000  Pomona  and  Subordinate 
S.  &  H.  Committee  chairmen,  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Eastman  of  Ellisburg,  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Daley,  Poughkeepsie,  members 
of  the  State  S.  &  H.  Committee. 


Contest  Rules 

The  contest  rules  are  few  and  simple. 
Here  they  are: 

1.  Each  contestant  must  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  New  York  State  Subordinate 
Grange.  All  Grange  members  (both 
men  and  women)  are  eligible,  with  the 
exception  of  professional  bakers. 

2.  Each  contestant  is  to  enter  a 
chocolate  cake  baked  in  a  square  pan 
approximately  9x9x2  or  9x9x3.  Cakes 
made  from  mixes  are  not  eligible.  Also, 


Co.;  a  large  hanging  pine  cabinet  from 
Penick  &  Ford;  a  batter  bowl  and 
pitcher  (and  $5  in  cash)  from  Quaker 
Oats  Co.;  a  General  Electric  food 
freezer;  G.L.F.  power  lawn  mower;  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  refrigerator; 
Monarch  electric  kitchen  range,  and  a 
Speed  Queen  electric  dryer. 

You  probably  saw  the  pictures  we 
published  in  the  November  19  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  of  the  happy 
winners  with  their  prizes.  The  letters 
we  have  had  from  them  since  then 
show  just  how  much  fun  it  is  to  enter 
the  baking  contest  and  to  be  one  of 
the  top  winners.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Walts, 
of  Palatine  Bridge,  the  No.  1  winner, 
said : 


The  No.  6  winner,  Mrs.  Edwaj 


‘It  was  a  big  thrill  to  be  chosen  win¬ 


ner  of  a  statewide  contest  and  an  ex¬ 
perience  I  shall  never  forget.” 

Mrs.  Keith  Matteson,  R.D.  1,  Lau¬ 
rens,  the  No.  5  winner,  wrote:  “Getting 
the  prizes  that  were  mailed  to  me  after 
the  contest  made  every  day  seem  like 
Christmas.” 

Mrs.  Russell  Lochte,  R.D.  1,  Hol¬ 
comb,  said:  “As  third  prize  winner,  I 
am  really  overwhelmed  and  very 
pleased.  Words  cannot  express  my 
thanks  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
and  its  advertisers  for  the  prizes  I 
have  received.” 


do  not  use  frosting,  icing,  or  filling. 

3.\Subordinate  Grange  contest  win¬ 
ners  will  compete  later  in  their  county 
contest,  and  the  county  winners  will 
compete  in  the  finals  at  State  Grange 
annual  session  next  fall. 

Prizes 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $100.00  will  be 
awarded  by  American  Agriculturist 
to  the  top  15  winners  in  the  finals  next 
fall.  These  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

First  prize . $25.00 

Second  . .  20.00 

Third  .  15.00 

Fourth  .  10.00 

Fifth  . 8.00 

Sixth  . -. .  6.00 

Seventh  . .  4.00 

Eighth  .  3.00 

Ninth  .  2.00 

Tenth  . 2.00 

Eleventh  to  15th .  1.00  each 

Each  of  the  53  county  winners  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  finals  will  receive  from 
State  Grange  an  entry  prize  of  $3.00 
— making  a  total  of  $159.00  in  entry 
prizes. 

Valuable  household  equipment  and 
grocery  prizes  will  also  be  awarded  to 
state  winners  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  advertisers,  as  well  as  grocery 
prizes  to  Pomona  contestants.  We  are 
not  yet  ready  to  list  all  of  these  prizes, 
but  there  will  be  an  announcement  of 
them,  with  pictures,  in  an  April  issue  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  pop¬ 
ular  exhibits  at  State  Grange  annual 
meeting  each  year  is  the  one  showing 
the  baking  contest  prizes.  Last  year’s 
oatmeal  cookie  contest  exhibit  of  priz¬ 
es  included  enough  groceries  to  stock 
a  store,  awarded  by  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  advertisers:  American  Mo¬ 
lasses  Co.,  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  International 
Salt  Co.,  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Penick  &  Ford,  and  Robin  Hood  Flour 
Co.  Also,  canning  and  freezing  jars 
from  Ball  Brothers  Co.  and  Hazel  At¬ 
las  Glass  Co.;  sterling  silver  salt  and 
pepper  shakers  from  International  Salt 


No.  9  winner,  Mrs.  Mary  Atkins,  R. 
7,  Scotia,  wrote:  “I  was  so  surprised 
to  learn  I  was  a  prize  winner,  and  I 
loved  the  way  the  prizes  kept  arriving 
day  by  day  in  the  mail.  I  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  on  these  baking  contests  whether 
I  win  or  lose — but  it’s  nice  to  win,  I 
will  admit!” 


Henderson,  Whitney  Point,  had  an 
teresting  experience  as  the  result  I 
the  contest.  She  wrote  us:  “I  haves! 
peared  on  Station  WNBF  in  Bingha 
ton,  giving  my  recipe  for  oatra 
cookies,  and  also  I  \vas  asked  to  bz 
them  on  WNBF  T.V.  These  are  expi 
ences  I  would  never  have  had  if  I  k 
not  been  in  the  baking  contest.”  D 
Eastman,  American  agriculture 
assistant  advertising  manager,  hi 
pened  to  hear  Mrs.  Henderson  on  ! 
radio  program,  and  reported  to  us  tl 
she  did  a  wonderful  job  and  gave 
very  interesting  and  entertaining  ti 
about  the  baking  contest. 

If  you  enter  this  year’s  chocol; 
cake  contest,  you  may  be  one  of  t 
happy  finalists  next  fall,  so  get  ( 
your  favorite  chocolate  cake  reel 
and  start  practicing  now.  Watch 
the  big  double  page  spread  of  hoJ 
hold  equipment  and  grocery  pril 
that  will  be  printed  in  one  of  il 
April  issues — but  don’t  wait  until  til 
to  enter  the  contest.  Now  is  the  til 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  chairman  I 
your  Subordinate  Grange  Service  il 
Hospitality  Committee.  She  will 
you  the  date  of  your  local  contest 


re 


SCORE  CARD 


Each  contestant  will  enter  a  chocolate  cake  baked  in  a  square  panH 
approximately  9x9x2  or  3  inches.  For  the  purpose  of  this  contest,  anyB 
kind  of  cake  made  with  shortening  and  using  chocolate  or  cocoa  isp 
eligible.  Cakes  made  from  mixes  are  not  eligible.  Layer  cakes  are  nof| 
eligible.  Do  not  use  frosting,  icing,  or  filling. 

Perfect 
Score 


GENERAL  APPEARANCE  . . . . . . . 

Size  (right  size  for  the  pan,  neither — .  5 

too  thick  nor  too  thin) 


Shape  (square  with  flat  or  very  .  5 

slightly  rounded  surface) 


CRUST  . . . . . 

Color  (on  top,  sides,  and  bottom  very  nearly, 
uniform  and  without  scorches  or  streaks) 


Texture  . . .  5 

a.  crisp,  not  steamy  or  soggy 
nor  too  hard  or  dry 

b.  tender 

c.  smooth,  without  bubbles  or  lumps 

Thickness  (crust  as  thin  as  possible)  .  5 


n< 


CRUMB  (inside  of  cake)  . . . 

Lightness  (equally  light  throughout  .  8 

without  heavy  spots  or  streaks) 


Texture  . . . , .  24 

a.  moist  (neither  wet  nor  gummy  nor  dry) 

b.  tender  (easily  broken  apart  but  not 
crumbly,  with  velvety  feel  to  the  tongue) 

c.  grain  (fine  and  uniform  with  round,  evenly 
distributed  cells  and  without  tunnels) 


Color  (uniform  color  throughout  and  .  8 

characteristic  of  the  kind  of  cake,  light  to 
dark  or  reddish  brown) 


FLAVOR  (taste  and  aroma)  . 

Characteristic  of  the  kind  of  chocolate  cake 
being  judged.  Flavor  of  ingredients  well 
blended  and  no  pronounced  flavor  of 
leavening  or  shortening 


Total  .  100 
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bripicje.  V 
vision,  ar 


by  Kay  Eichelberger 

New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics 

I'n  r  nil  ure  A  r  ra  n  gem  on  t 

■  would  like  some  help  in  arranging 
the  furnishings  in  my  living-dining  room. 
It  is  a  very  queer  shape— a  room  with  five 
ts  and  many  angles  and  a  dormer  win- 
I  have  a  drop  leaf  table,  4  dining 
chll  rs,  chest  of  drawers  containing  linen 
and  silverware,  day  bed,  two  comfortable 
cha  rs  and  desk,  and  three  small  tables. 
There  is  only  my  husband  and  myself  in 
the  family.  We  entertain  at  dinner  and 
We  like  to  read  and  look  at  tele- 
md  also  I  like  to  crochet.  1  am  en- 
tlosing  a  floor  plan  of  the  room. 

-Mrs.  D.  J.,  N.  Y. 

IBhe  floor  plan  of  your  living  room 
has  many  possibilities  for  interesting 
arrangements.  In  the  first  place,  I 
wJuld  take  off  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen.  You  can  have  a  bamboo  screen 
for  privacy  if  you  wish. 

arranging  furniture,  the  first 
re§  usite  is  function,  so  that  the  fami- 
lylcan  be  comfortable  in  carrying  on 
act  vitics  they  enjoy.  Design  and  color 
f?  also  very  important,  so  that  all 
pili  es  of  furniture  are  placed  so  that 
tho  balance  in  proportion  in  weight, 
[ture  and  color.  You  should  not  have 
all  your  heavy  and  bright  colored  tex- 
r  luted  pieces  of  furniture  at  one  end  and 
lia  t  or  dull  on^s  at  the  other  end,  but 
difide  them  so  you  get  a  balance  of  all. 
Hn  your  living  room,  I  suggest  plac¬ 
ing  the  daybed  and  end  table  with 
"elding  light  at  one  end  of  (the  room, 
to  Balance  the  heavy  chest  of  drawers 
ano  a  dining  chair  at  the  opposite  end. 
On  the  long  wall  opposite  the  kitchen, 
e  the  drop  leaf  table  with  a  dining 
r  next  to  it;  also  the  TV  set  (in 
H--t  of  the  dormer  window)  and  a 
chair  with  footstool, 
the  opposite  wall,  put  a  small 
e  with  stool  on  right  of  kitchen 
(use  for  telephone  stand).  On  left 
,  place  desk  and  use  one  of  the 
ng  chairs  with  it  as  a  desk  chair. 
^B  the  other  comfortable  chair  and  an 
find  table  between  the  desk  and  day 
bed  This  arrangement  will  enable  oc- 
CUP  mts  of  the  day  bed  and  comfortable 
Cha  r  to  see  the  TV  easily. 

■he  different  pieces  of  furniture  will 
balance  in  weight,  and  at  the  same 
uni :  take  care  of  all  the,  activities  of 
’  family.  The  colors  in  the  room  will 
B«ce,  too,  if  you  arrange  the  acces- 
Bes  to  balance  the  color  of  the  up- 
^cered  and  other  furniture. 


tyv  Window 

living  room  has  a  large  bay  win- 
Br  three  large  windows  and  two 

of  wall  space  between  the  windows, 
you  use  Venetian  blinds?  How 

wo*  Id 


you  curtain  the  bay  window? 


Bs  Venetian  blinds  are  difficult  to 
p  clean,  you  can  use  cream-colored 
,s  curtains  of  marquisette  or  a  syn- 
B..ylc’  as  °rlon  or  fiberglass.  A  valance 

■  d  can  be  made  to  go  across  the 

■  window;  it  will  hide  the  curtain 

■  and  make  the  ceiling  appear  low- 

■  l' lowered  or  geometric  patterned 
■cr*ah  repeating  colors  used  in  the 

H  can  he  used  in  six  lengths,  two  at 
1  window.  The  same  material  may 
'-peated  for  a  slip-cover  on  the  da- 
niport  or  chair. 


took  for  China,  Carnival  Ware,  Cup  and  Saucer,  or  Aluminum 
Ware  inside  the  big  square  packages  of  Mother's  Oats 


Only  l  minute  is  all  it  takes  to  cook  New  Quick  Mother’s  Oats. 
And  it’s  creamier,  smoother  oatmeal.  If  you  prefer  the  flavor 
and  texture  of  old-style  oatmeal,  try  Old  Fa-hioned  Mother’s 
Oats  cooked  a  mere  5  minutes. 

Make  an  extra  amount  and  serve  fried  oatmeal  slices  the 
next  morning.  Pour  the  cooked  oatmeal  into  a  loaf  pan  and 
chill  until  firm.  Slice  and  pan-fry  until  golden  brown.  Serve 
with  butter  and  syrup. 


Combine  all  ingredients  thoroughly  and  pack  firmly  into  a  1 
loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°E)  1  hour.  Let  stand  • 
5  minutes  before  slicing.  Makes  8  servings.  I 

Hamburgers:  Omit  beaten  eggs.  Shape  combined  ingredients 
into  8  hamburgers;  chill.  Pan-fry  in  hot  fat;  serve  on  buns. 

I - - - - 1 


3  new  food  treats 

all  from  your  package 
of  Mother’s  Oats 


Discover  the  many  delicious  ways  you  can  en¬ 
joy  high-protein  Mother’s  Oats  at  breakfast  and 
in  tempting  recipes. 

* 

Clip  out  and  try  the  recipes  shown  bore. 
Mother’s  Oats  adds  a  special  goodness  to  dozens 
of  foods.  It  gives  baked  crusts,  crumb  toppings, 
and  cookies  a  rich  nutty  flavor.  It  holds  the 
juices  in  meat  loaves  and  hamburgers.  And 
what  other  breakfast  cereal— hot  or  cold— tastes 
as  downright  delicious  as  Mother’s  Oats?  Or 
gives  you  so  much  nourishment? 


APPLE  PIE 


Apple  Filling: 

V2  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  cornstarch 
V2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
V4  teaspoon  nutmeg 
6  medium  apples, 
peeled  and  sliced 
IV2  tablespoons  butter 


Pastry: 

P/2  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  shortening 
V2  cup  Mother's 

Oats  (quick  or  old 
fashioned,  uncooked) 

4  to  5  tablespoons  cold  water 

For  pastry  sift  together  flour  and  salt;  cut  in  shortening  until 
mixture  resembles  coarse  crumbs;  add  rolled  oats  and  mix 
lightly.  Add  water  a  little  at  a  time  and  stir  lightly  until  pastry 
can  be  formed  in  a  ball.  Divide  dough  in  half.  Roll  each  half 
slightly  larger  than  a  9-inch  pie  pan. 

Fit  one  pastry  circle  in  pan.  Fill  with  apple  mixture  (made 
by  mixing  together  dry  ingredients,  then  blending  with  apple 
slices).  Dot  with  butter.  Place  other  pastry  circle  over  filling. 
Fold  edges  under;  seal  and  flute;  prick  surface.  Bake  in  very 
hot  oven  (450°F.)  10  minutes;  reduce  to  moderate  (350°F.j 
and  bake  for  40  to  50  minutes.  About  5  minutes  before  pie  is 
done,  brush  with  cream  and  sprinkle  Kghtly  with  granulated 
sugar.  Return  to  oven  to  finish  baking.  Garnish  with  little 
apples  shaped  of  cream  cheese  with  a  whole  clove  for  a  stem. 
Makes  6  servings. 


33  (65) 


America’s  Most 
Popular  Cereal 

Mother's 

Oats 


L-4 
—  J 


.  —  ___________ 

CREAMY  OATMEAL  CEREAL  \ - -  — - 

AND  FRIED  OATMEAL  SLICES 


—  —  —  — x 

JUICY  MEAT  LOAF 


1 V2  pounds  ground  beef 
cup  Mother's 
Oats  (quick  or 
old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

2  eggs,  beaten 
V4  cup  chopped  onion 
2  teaspoons  salt 
Va  teaspoon  pepper 
1  cup  tomato  juice 
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to  recognize 

smart 

farmers 


Contour  Plowing 

To  prevent  loss  of  topsoil  by  rain 
and  erosion  smart  farmers  plow  their 
hilly  land  along  the  natural  contours. 
This  way  they  save  fuel  — plow  more 
effectively  — get  greater  crop  yield! 


Bunker  Feeding 

By  bringing  field  pasture  right  to  the 
animals,  livestock  farmers  get  more 
from  each  pasture,  stop  hoof  damage 
. . .  and  more  energy  goes  into  milk 
or  meat! 


Savings  Bond  Buying 

More  and  more  farmers  every  year 
are  insuring  their  future  this  safe, 
easy,  systematic  way.  By  putting  part 
of  each  year’s  earnings  into  Series 
"E”  Bonds  they  can  plan  ahead  to 
the  time  they’ll  need  money  for  ma¬ 
chinery  replacements,  the  children’s 
education  or  retirement. 

For  every  $300  they  put  away  in 
Bonds  now  they  can  plan  on  $400  in 
9  years  S  months.  You  can  get  them 
at  the  nearest  bank  with  no  long 
waiting  in  line  and  no  red  tape.  So 
why  don’t  you  get  into  the  Bond 
"habit”  too? 

The  U.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this 
advertising.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks, 
for  their  patriotic  donations,  the  Advertising 


Council  and 
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TRocttteC  i6e  'KetcAea 


Good  Eating  in  January 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Spiced  Pineapple 

Serve  spiced  pineapple  with  meats; 
it’s  especially  good  with  poultry  and 
pork.  To  make  it,  drain  sirup  from  2 
cans  (No.  2)  sliced  pineapple  and  1 
can  (No.  2)  pineapple  chunks  into  a 
large  saucepan.  Add  %  cup  white  vine¬ 
gar,  1  cup  sugar,  2  teaspoons  whole 
cloves,  2  teaspoons  allspice  berries,  and 
two  '3-inch  sticks  of  cinnamon.  Boil  5 
minutes.  Add  pineapple  slices  and 
simmer  5  minutes.  Put  slices  in  dish 
with  cover,  and  cover  with  the  spiced 
sirup.  Chill.  Add  enough  green  food 
coloring  to  remaining  sirup  in  pan  to 
make  a  bright  green  color.  Add  pine¬ 
apple  chunks  and  simmer  5  minutes. 
Chill  all  in  refrigerator. 


Stuffeil  Pork  Chops 

Choose  thick  rib  chops  and  cut  into 
each  chop  along  rib  bone  to  make  a 
pocket.  Stuff  each  with  your  favorite 
bread  stuffing  and  skewer  or  tie  chop 
together.  Brown  chops  quickly  on  both 
sides  in  their  own  or  a  small  amount 
of  added  fat  in  a  skillet.  Add  a  small 
amount  of  water,  cover  and  cook  slow¬ 
ly  45  to  60  minutes,  or  until  tender. 
Arrange  on  a  platter  with  spiced  pine¬ 
apple  or  red  cinnamon  apples  which 
have  been  pared  and  cored  and  cooked 
until  tender  in  a  sirup  with  red  cinna¬ 
mon  candies.  You  may  roast  the  chops 
in  a  moderate  oven,  if  you  wish,  just 
as  you  would  roast  pork. 


Croquettes, 

Do  you  like  croquettes  but  don’t  like 
last  minute  frying  ?  Oven  fry  them  in¬ 
stead  to  save  time  and  effort.  Cro¬ 
quettes  are  a  good  way  to  use  small 
amounts  of  left-overs.  Try  this  recipe: 

Combine  2  cups  chopped  cooked 
meat,  fish,  or  poultry,  34'  teaspoon  salt, 
34  teaspoon  celery  salt,  34  teaspoon 
paprika,  1  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  minced  parsley  and  1  cup  thick 
cream  sauce  (made  with  4  tablespoons 
butter,  34  cup  flour  and  1  cup  milk). 
Shape  into  6  to  8  croquettes  and  chill. 
Put  shallow  pan  containing  34  to  34 
cup  butter  into  a  preheated,  moderate¬ 
ly  hot  (375°)  oven  to  melt.  Dip  cro¬ 
quettes  into  fine  dry  crumbs,  then  into 
egg  beaten  with  a  little  water,  and 
then  again  into  crumbs.  Place  them  in 
pan,  rolling  to  coat  with  butter  on  all 
sides.  Bake  about  30  minutes  until 
brown  and  crisp.  Serve  with  any  favor¬ 
ite  sauce. 


Spiced  pineapple  is  an 
easy  -  to  -  make  winter 
treat.  Try  it  the  next  time 
you  have  chicken  or  pork. 


package  as  purchased  in  the  freezer, 
or  wash,  sort,  package,  and  freeze. 

A  French-toasted  Cheese  Sandwich 
with  milk,  fruit -and  cookies  makes  a 
good  lunch.  Simply  dip  the  whole  sand¬ 
wich  into  a  mixture  of  eggs  beaten 
with  a  little  milk,  salt,  and  pepper  and 
brown  in  hot  fat  in  a  skillet. 

Have  you  become  acquainted  with 
“Accent”,  available  in  different  size 
shakers  ?  It  adds  no  new  flavor  but 
brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of  almost 
any  food. 

Cornbread  Topping  for  meat  pies 
makes  a  change  from  the  usual  bis¬ 
cuits.  If  you  want  a  meat  pie  in  a  hur¬ 
ry,  use  canned  stew  and  add  a  can  of 
mixed  vegetables  or  a  package  of  cook¬ 
ed  frozen  mixed  vegetables. 


Lomoii  Croam  Pie 

Bring  2  cups  milk  to  a  boil.  Mix  34 
cup  pastry  flour,  1  tablespoon  grated 
lemon  rind,  and  34  teaspoon  salt  in  a 
bowl.  Add  about  half  of  an  additional 
34  fcup  cold  milk  and  mix  until  smooth. 
Blend  in  3  egg  yolks  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cold  milk.  Add  a  little  of  the 
boiling  milk  slowly  to  the  egg  mixture 
with  stirring  and  then  pour  this  into 
the  rest  of  the  hot  milk.  Bring  mixture 
rapidly  to  the  boil,  stirring  constantly, 
and  boil  for  3  minutes.  Remove  from 
heat,  add  1  tablespoon  butter,  and  let 
melt.  Add  34  cup  lemon  juice  and  stir 
gently  only  until  blended.  Pour  into 
baked  pie  shell  and  let  stand  half  an 
hour.  Cover  with  meringue  and  bake 
5  minutes  in  hot  oven  (425°).  Let  pie 
cool  at  room  temperature  3  to  4  hours 
before  serving. 

New  notes  for  Pie  Crusts:  A  short¬ 
ening  manufacturer  suggests  chocolate, 
honey,  or  coffee  additions  with  the 
whipped  shortening  and  liquid  tech¬ 
nique  for  making  pie  crust,  and  then 
rolling  on  the  crust  chopped  nuts,  co¬ 
conut,  sesame  or  poppy  seeds,  or  Chop¬ 
ped  sweet  chocolate. 

If  you  would  like  fresh  Cranberries 
out  of  season,  just  pop  the  cellophane 


Lemon  Pie  Seereis 

Lemon  Pie  secrets  for  good  taste  and 
looks:  Follow  your  recipe  carefully. 
Add  lemon  juice  to  the  cooked  filling, 
stirring  it  in  gently.  If  you  want  more 
lemon  taste,  do  not  add  more  juice,  as 
the  extra  acid  may  make  filling  thin. 
Instead,  add  more  grated  lemon  peel. 
Cooking  the  filling  over  direct  heat 
gives  a  thicker  consistency  than  in  a 
double  boiler.  Allow  .the  completed  pie 
to  cool  3  to  4  hours  before  cutting. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  try  this 
recipe  from  the  Cornell  Extension  Bul¬ 
letin  929,  “Cakes,  Cookies,  and  Pies”: 


ing  a  larger  tube-pan  cake.  Availaj 
also  is  a  ready-to-eat  pound  cake 
12-ounce  tins  in  golden,  silver,  marl! 
or  raisin  flavors.  These  cakes  are  bj 
ed,  sealed,  and  vacuumized  right  in  j 
can  and  ready  to  use  in  a  variety 
ways. 

.  For  those  who  count  calories  thl 
are  low  calorie  mixes  with  cookl| 
frosting  mix  included.  The  first  spoi 
cake  mix  and  also  chocolate  angel  f( 
mix  have  made  their  appearances 
cently. 

A  cake  mix  to  make  a  small  cake 
any  one  of  four  flavors,  plus  frosti 
plus  the  right  size  pan,  is  being  m 
keted  by  two  different  manufactun 
Having  a  party?  Just  bake  one  c 
of  each  flavor  for  variety. 

A  newer,  whiter,  moister  Cocoa 
Angel  Flake  is  so  thin  flaked  and  te 
er  that  it  requires  no  further  chopp 
or  cutting.  Can  be  used  the  same  i 
as  other  forms. 


•lam  Cookies 

Easy  cookies  are  these  Jam  Cookies: 
Cream  34  cup  shortening,  34  cup  sugar, 
2  egg  yolks,  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Stir  in  2  cups  flour  sifted  with  134  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder  and  34  teaspoon 
salt.  Spread  evenly  in  a  greased,  ob¬ 
long  cake  pan  about  7  x  10  inches.  Top 
carefully  with  a  layer  of  your  favorite 
jam.  Beat  until  foamy  2  egg  whites, 
add  34  teaspoon  cream  tartar  and  34 
teaspoon  salt.  Beat  until  stiff  but  not 
dry  and  gradually  beat  in  4  tablespoons 
sugar.  Fold  in  34  cup  chopped  nuts  and 
spread  meringue  over  jam.  Bake  about 
25  minutes  in  a  quick,  moderate  oven 
(375°).  Cut  in  squares  or  fingers  while 
warm.  Makes  about  24  small  squares. 


Do  you  like  Hickory  Smoke  Fla 
to  your  meats  ?  Hickory  liquid  Sit 
in  5-ounce  bottles  for  about  39  ci 
can  be  dashed  on  surfaces  of  m 
fish,  or  fowl  before  cooking.  Can 
be  used  as  a  base  for  a  barbacue  saj 
When  you  see  the  term  “Dehyi  S 
freezing”  on  frozen  food  packages  | 
means  a  new-  process  of  food  preseir 
tion  developed  by  the  United  Sti  | 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  wl 
the  food  has  been  partly  dried  be! 
freezing.  This  method  prevents  los 
shape  of  foods  when  thawing  and 
es  the  product  more  like  the  origi 
A  new  pie  filling  —  Hawaiian  P 
apple  —  comes  in  a  can  to  be  pli 
in  unbaked  pie  shell,  topped  with? 
ry  and  baked. 


Foutl  Nows 

Have  you  wondered  about  Beef 
Bacon?  This  product  is  really  called 
Beef  Fry  as  it  is  a  smoked  beef  cut 
similar  in  appearance  and  taste  to  pork 
bacon.  The  story  goes  that  it  came  into 
being  by  an  accident  when  a  small  piece 
of  beef  flank  was  smoked  after  it  was 
dropped  into  a  corning  solution  for 
corned  beef.  It  has  been  on  the  market 
for  some  time. 

You  will  soon  be  able  to  buy  less  fat 
Pork  Cuts.  One  meat  packer  started 
in  November  to  trim  fats  off  pork  cuts 
more  closely,  leaving  just  enough  for 
good  flavor  and.  to  prevent  drying  out. 
This  same  packer  also  markets  a  skin¬ 
less,  shankless  type  of  ham  which  cuts 
to  good  advantage. 

Cake  Mixes  are  news  again.  The  first 
Pound  Cake  mix  is  now  available  anTI 
even  the  baking  pan  is  supplied  in  the 
package,  as  well  as  directions  for  mak- 


ONE 

ACT 
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PLAYS 


A  SPINSTER'S  TELEPHONE  CALL 
OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 
THE  OPENED  ROAD 
CHAMPEEN  OF  THE  CANAWl 
HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 
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TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  AmerR'tic 
Agriculturist  Play  Department, 

367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  sa 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Scf%; 
coins,  money  order  or  check,  sn 
stamps,  please.  .  Add  3  cents 
complete  list  of  plays. 
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3041.  A  trio  of  blouses  to  freshen  Spring  suits  or 
wear  with  summer  cotton  skirts.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
16:  Top  blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  Left  blouse,  2  yds. 
35-in.  Right  blouse,  2%  yds.  35-in. 

$ 

2004.  Easy-to-make  skirts  that  slim  your 
waist,  minimize  your  hips.  Attractive  in  nub- 
by  wools  and  cotton.  Waist  sizes:  22 
to  34.  Size  28:  Top  skirt,  1%  yds. 

54-in.  Bottom  skirt  (cut  on 
bias),  2%'  yds.  54-in.  or  3%  yds 
35-in. 


I 

y4B>38.  This  basic  button-fronter  is  cut 
for  slimming  flattery  with  casual  collar, 
ei  S|ntly  flared  skirt.  Looks  equally 
I!  Smart  in  everyday  and  dress-up  fab- 
vl  rits.  Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  18:  4f8 
y<L.  35-in. 

,ciM 

2  i  4 1 .  Moulded  princess  charm¬ 
er  ;hat  does  wonderful  things  for 
■'  figure,  bells  out  to  a  wide 
fif  e.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16 : 


"1 


yds.  39-in. 


j®  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
JBJose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
mo  I'  add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Add  25  cents  for  FASHION  BOOK  which  illus- 
iMtes  in  color,  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


House  Plants 


|  YOU  are  a  house  plant  enthusiast 
)r  a  gardener  even  in  a  small  way, 
will  find  a  flat  invaluable.  We 
;  a  good  many  kinds  of  house 
^nts  and  while  we  still  use  the  glass 
■  water  with  plastic  or  wax  paper 
B^er  for  propagating  African  Violets 
|V  some  others,  the  flat  is  a  real  help 
■there  are  several  that  need  to  be 
r°o  ed  at  one  time. 

M^ur  flat  is  built  on  legs,  standing  30 
|Wles  high  to  the  top  flat,  measuring 
■^>6  inches.  The  second  flat  is  12 
M^es  below  the  top  one,  and  both 
a  4  inch  rim.  There  are  several 
J®ders,  and  about  half  of  them  are 
with  rather  coarse  sand,  the  kind 
(M*11  as  masonry  sand.  This  space 
°v,  contains  nine  begonia  slips,  four 
^■aniums,  and  seven  violet  leaves.  The 
is  kept  moist  but  not  wet,  and 
Sn  the  weather  is  cold,  we  use  a 
desk  lamp  with  flexible  stem  or 
^Png.  and  a  100  watt  bulb  for 
^®mth  and  light,  at  night.  Since  the 


flat  is  kept  on  an  enclosed  porch,  the 
sun  from  the  south  provides  both,  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  time. 

Part  of  the  flats  are  filled  with  rich 
soil  and  in  this  space  we  have  sown 
tomatoes,  early  cabbage,  petunias, 
pansies  and  some  choice  geranium 
seed.  There  is  a  small  section  contain¬ 
ing  “hen  and  chickens,”  and  babytears, 
with  a  little  space  for  spreading.  The 
flat  may  be  used  later  on,  for  planting 
small  seeds  that  require  special  care, 
such  as  pansy  for  winter  blooming, 
which  can  be  planted  in  August,  or 
dwarf  petunias  for  house  plants. 

If  the  soil  is  watered  and  kept  warm, 
germination  will  take  place  in  a  short 
time.  The  lamp  is  a  great  help  in  this 
case.  Even  in  limited  space,  a  small 
flat  without  legs  can  be  placed  on  a 
box  or  table  near  a  window  and  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  a  larger  one.  You 
can  alternate  soil  for  planting  and 
sand  for  rooting  plants,  with  good  re¬ 
sults. — Alma  Robinson  Higbee 
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Her  family  encourages  her  to  enter  cooking  contests 


Expert  Cook  From  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Wins  35  Awards  at  State  Fair 


No  wonder  Marilyn,  Trudi,  and 
Robert  look  so  pleased  over  Mrs. 
Willard  Owens’  cooking  awards  .  .  . 
she  won  all  66  ribbons  in  just  four 
years  of  cooking  competition.  Last 
year  alone  Mrs.  Owens  won  -a  total 
of  35  awards — all  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

With  a  husband  and  three  child¬ 
ren  to  care  for,  Mrs.  Owens  natural¬ 
ly  gets  plenty  of  chance  to  practice 
her  cooking.  And  whenever  she 
makes  yeast-raised  specialties  she 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy,”  she 
says.  “And  I  like  the  way  I  can  keep 
a  supply  handy  in  my  cupboard. 
This  dry  yeast  stays  fresh  for 
months  at  a  time.” 


Prize-winning  cooks  say  it’s  more 
convenient  to  serve  yeast-raised 
specialties  when  you  have  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  handy. 
Out  of  more  than  9000  prize  win¬ 
ners  surveyed  over  90%  use 
Fleischmann’s.  "And  no  wonder. 
This  grand  dry  yeast  keeps  for 
months  on  your  shelf.  And  it’s  so 
easy  to  use  —  always  rises  fast. 
Fleischmann’s  is  guaranteed  fresher 
and  faster  rising  or  double  your 
money  back.  When  you  bake  at 
home  use  Fleischmann’s  Active 


HEARING  BAD  ? 

If  so,  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  how 
we  have  improved  the 
hearing  and  relieved 
those  miserable  head 
noises,  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh  of  the  head,  for 
thousands  of  people 
(many  past  70)  who 
have  used  our  simple 
Elmo  Palliative  Home 
Treatment  in  the  past 
16  years.  This  may  be 
the  answer  to  your 
prayer.  NOTHING  TO  WEAR.  Here  are 
SOME  of  the  symptoms  that  may  likely 
be  causing  your  catarrhal  deafness  and 
head  noises :  Head  feels  stopped  up 
from  mucus.  Dropping  of  mucus  in 
throat.  Hawking  and  spitting.  Mucus 
in  nose  or  throat  every  day.  Hearing 
worse  with  a  cold.  Hear  —  but  don’t 
understand  words.  Hear  better  on  clear 
days.  Worse  on  rainy  days.  Head  noises 
like  crickets,  bells,  whistles,  clicking, 
escaping  steam  or  many  other  sounds. 

If  your  condition  is  caused  by  catarrh 
of  the  head,  you,  too,  may  likely  enjoy 
such  wonderful  relief  as  many  others 
have  reported.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
PROOF  AND  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 

THE  ELMO  COMPANY 
DIPT.  6AA1  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


6  RHODODENDRON 
and  6  AZALEAS 

Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE  catalog. 

83.a  mm 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  , 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
outjmiserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait.. .try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 
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**  GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


W,TH  A  DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC. 
HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both— 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  ^eduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist;  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


CHAPTER  VIII 

HAT’S  no  secret,”  I  answered, 
much  embarrassed. 

“Yes  it  is,”  he  insisted,  “you’re  smart 
enough  an’  ye  can  have  most  anything 
in  this  world  if  ye  take  the  right  road. 
Ye’ve  grown  t’  be  a  great  big  strapping 
fellow  but  you’re  only — sixteen?” 

“That’s  all,”  I  said  mournfully. 

“Ye’re  as  big  a  fool  to  go  falling  in 
love  as  I’d  be.  Ye’re  too  young  an’  I’m 
too  old!  I  say  to  you,  wait.  Ye’ve  got  to 
go  t’  college.” 

“College!”  I  exclaimed,  incredulously. 

“Yes!  an’  thet’s  another  secret,”  said 
he.  I  tol’  David  Brower  what  I  thought 
o’  your  writing  thet  essay  on  bugs  in 
pertickler — an’  I  tol’  ’im  what  people 
were  sayin’  o’  your  work  in  school.” 

“What  d’  he  say?”  I  asked. 

“Said  Hope  had  tol’  him  all  about  it 
— that  she  was  as  proud  o’  you  as  she 
was  uv  her  curls,  an’  I  believe  it.  ‘Well,’ 
says  I,  ‘y’  oughter  sen’  that  boy  t’  col¬ 
lege.’  ‘Goin’  to,’  says  he.  ‘He’ll  go  t’  the 
’Cademy  this  fall  if  he  wants  to.  Then 
he  can  go  t’  college  soon’s  he’s  ready.’ 
Threw  up  my  hat  an  ’shouted  I  was 
that  glad.” 

As  he  spoke  the  old  man’s  face  kind¬ 
led  with  enthusiasm.  In  me  he  had  one 
who  understood  him,  who  saw  truth  in 
his  thought,  music  in  his  verse,  a  noble 
simplicity  in  his  soul.  I  took  his  hand  in 
mine  and  thanked  him  heartily.  Then 
we  rose  and  came  away  together. 

“Remember,”  he  said,  as  we  parted 
at  the  corner,  “there’s  a  way  laid  out 
fer  you.  In  God’s  time  it  will  lead  to 
every  good  thing  you  desire.  Don’t  jump 
over  the  fence.  Don’t  try  t’  pass  any 
milestun  ’fore  ye’ve  come  to  it.  Don’t 
mope.  Keep  yer  head  cool  with  philoso¬ 
phy,  yer  feet  warm  with  travel  an’  don’t 
worry  ’bout  yer  heart.  It  won’t  turn  t’ 
stun  if  ye  do  keep  it  awhile.  Allwus  hev 
enough  of  it  about  ye  t’  do  business 
with.  Good-by!” 

Gerald  Brower,  who  was  a  baby 
when  I  came  to  live  at  Faraway,  and 
was  now  eleven,  had  caught  a  cold  in 
seed  time,  and  he  had  never  quite  re¬ 
covered.  His  coughing  had  begun  to 
keep  him  awake,  and  one  night  it 
brought  alarm  to  the  whole  household. 

Elizabeth  Brower  was  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  called  Uncle  Eb,  who  went 
away  for  the  doctor  as  soon  as  light 
came.  We  ate  our  breakfast  in  silence. 
Father  and  mother  and  Grandma  Bis- 
nette  spoke  only  in  low  tones  and 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is 
he, 

Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat: 

Bob-o’-link,  hob-o’-link. — Bryant 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

somehow  the  anxiety  in  their  faces 
went  to  my  heart.  Uncle  Eb  returned 
about  eight  o’clock  and  said  the  doctor 
was  coming. 

Old  Doctor  Bigsby  was  a  very  great 
man  in  that  country.  Other  physicians 
called  him  far  and  wide  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  I  had  always  regarded  him  with  a 
kind  of  awe  intensified  by  the  aroma  of 
his  drugs  and  the  gleam  of  his  lancet. 
Once  I  had  been  his  patient  and  then  I 
had  trembled  at  his  approach.  When  he 
took  my  little  wrist  in  his  big  hand, 
I  remember  with  what  reluctance  I 
stuck  out  my  quivering  tongue,  black, 
as  I  feared  with  evidences  of  prevari¬ 
cation. 

He  was  a  picture  for  a  painted  man 
as  he  came  that  morning  erect  in  his 
gig.  Who  could  forget  the  hoary  majes¬ 
ty  of  his  head — his  “stove  pipe”  tilted 
back,  his  white  locks  flying  about  his 
ears?  He  had  a  long  nose,  a  smooth 


shaven  face  and  a  left  eye  that  wa^  a 
trifle  turned. 

His  thoughts  were  generally  one  day 
behind  the  calendar.  To-day  he  seemed 
to  be  digesting  the  affairs  of  yesterday. 
He  was,  therefore,  absent  minded,  to  a 
degree  that  made  no  end  of  gossip.  If 
he  came  out  one  day  with  shoe-strings 
flying,  in  his  remorse  the  next  he  would 
forget  his  collar;  if  one  told  him  a  good 
joke  to-day,  he  might  not  seem  to  hear 
it,  but  to-morrow  he  would  take  it  up  in 
its  turn  and  shake  with  laughter. 

I  remember  how,  that  morning  after 
noting  the  symptoms  of  his  patient,  he 
sat  a  little  in  silent  reflection.  He  knew 
that  color  in  the  cheek,  that  look  in  the 
eye  —  he  had  seen  so  much  of  it.  His 
legs  were  crossed  and  one  elbow  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  back  of  his  chair. 
We  all  sat  looking  at  him  anxiously. 
In  a  moment  he  began  chewing  hard 
on  his  quid  of  tobacco.  Uncle  Eb  pushed 
the  cuspidor  a  bit  nearer.  The  doctor 
expectorated  freely  and  resumed  his 
attitude  of  reflection. 

The  clock  ticked  loudly,  the  patient 
sighed,  our  anxiety  increased.  Uncle 
Eb  spoke  to  father,  in  a  low  tone, 
whereupon  the  doctor  turned  suddenly, 
with  a  little  grunt  of  inquiry,  and  see¬ 
ing  he  was  not  addressed,  sank  again 
into  thoughtful  repose.  I  had  begun  to 
fear  the  worst  when  suddenly  the  hand 
of  the  doctor  swept  the  bald  peak  of 
benevolence  at  the  top  of  his  head.  Then 
a  smile  began  to  spread  over  his  face. 
It  was  as  if  some  feather  of  thought 
had  begun  to  tickle  him.  In  a  moment 
his  head  was  nodding  with  laughter 
that  brought  a  great  sense  of  relief  to 
all  of  us.  In  a  slow,  deliberate  tone  he 
began  to  speak. 

“I  was  over  t’  Rat  Tupper’s  t’other 
day,”  said  he,  “Rat  was  sitting  With  me 
in  the  dooryard.  Purty  soon  a  young 
chap  came  in,  with  a  scythe,  and  asked 
if  he  might  use  the  grindstun.  He  was 
a  new  hired  man  from  somewhere  near. 
He  didn’t  know  Rat,  an’  Rat  didn’t 
know  him.  So  Rat  o’  course  had  t’  crack 
one  o’  his  jokes. 

“  ‘May  I  use  yer  grindstun?’  said  the 
young  feller. 

“  ‘Dunno,’  said  Rat,  ‘I’m  only  the 
hired  man  here.  Go  an’  ask  Mis’ 
Tupper.’ 

“The  ol’  lady  had  overheard  him  an’ 
so  she  says  t’  the  young  feller, ‘Yes — 
ye  can  use  the  grindstun.  The  hired 
man  out  there’ll  turn  it  fer  ye.’ 

“Rat  see  he  was  trapped,  an’  so  he 
went  out  under  the  plum  tree,  where 
the  stun  was,  an’  began  t’  turn.  The 
scythe  was  dull  an’  the  young  feller 
bone  on  harder’n  wuz  reely  decent  fer 
a  long  time.  Rat  began  t’  git  very 
sober  lookin’. 

“  ‘Aint  ye  ’bout  done,’  said  he. 

“  ‘Purty  night,’  said  the  young  feller 
bearin’  down  a  leetle  harder  all  the 
time. 

“Rat  made  the  stun  go  faster.  Purty 
soon  he  asked  a^in,  ‘Aint  ye  done  yit?’ 

“  ‘Purty  nigh^*  says  the  other  feeling 
o’  the  edge. 

“  ‘I’m  done,’  said  Rat,  an’  he  let  go  o’ 
the  handle.  ‘I  dunno  ’bout  the  scythe 
but  I’m  a  good  deal  sharper’n  I  wuz.’ 

“  ‘You’re  the  hired  man  here  aint 
ye?’  said  the  young  feller. 

“  ‘No,  I  ain’t,’  said  Rat.  ‘  ’D  ruther 
own  up  t’  bein’  a  liap  than  turn  that 
stun  another'  minit.’  ” 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  started 
with  this  droll  narrative  the  strain  of 
the  situation  was  relieved.  We  were  all 
laughing  as  much  at  his  deliberate  way 
of  narration  as  at  the  story  itself. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  Elizabeth 
Brower  and  said,  very  soberly,  “Will 
you  bring  me  some  water  in  a  glass?” 
Then  he  opened  his  chest  of  medi- 
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cine,  made  some  powders  and  told  us 
how  to  give  them. 

“In  a  few  days  I  would  take  him  into 
the  big  woods  for  a  while,”  he  said. 
“See  how  it  agrees  with  hkn.” 

Then  he  gathered  up  his  things  and 
mother  went  with  him  to  the  gig. 

Humor  was  one  of  the  specifics  of 
Doctor  Bigsby.  He  was  always  a  poor 
man.  He  had  a  way  of  lumping  his 
bills,  at  about  so  much,  in  settlement 
and  probably  never  kejDt  books.  A  side 
of  pork  paid^  for  many  a  long  journey. 
He  came  to  his  death  riding  over  the 
hills  one  bitter  day  not  long  after  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  to  reach  a  pa¬ 
tient. 

The  haying  over,  we  made  ready  for 
our  trip  into  the  woods.  Uncle  Eb  and 
Tip  Taylor,  who  knew  the  forest,  and 
myself,  were  to  go  with  Gerald  to  Blue¬ 
berry  Lake,  We  loaded  our  wagon  with 
provisions  one  evening  and  made  ready 
to  be  off  at  the  "break  of  day. 

I  remember  how  hopefully  we  start¬ 
ed  that  morning  with  Elizabeth  Brow- 


The  shadow  of  the  forest  in  the  si 
water  looked  like  the  wall  of  sol 
mighty  castle  with  towers  and  battl 
ments  and  myriads  of  windows  lightl 


for  a  fete.  Once  the  groan  of  a  nigl 


hawk  fell  out  of  the  upper  air  wita 


sound  like  that  of  a  stone  striking! 
water.  I  thought  little  of  the  deerl 
was  after.  His  only  aim  in  life  was! 
one  he  got  with  a  gun  barrel.  I  ■ 
forgotten  all  but  the  beauty  of  i 
scene. 

Suddenly  Tip  roused  me  by  laji 


his  hand  to  the  gunwale  and  gen! 
shaking  the  dugout.  In  the  dark  dl 
tance,  ahead  of  us,  I  could  hear  J 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 


WHEN  an  accident  took  the  lives 
of  the  parents  and  brother  of  a 
young  boy,  Eben  Holden,  the  hired 
man,  took  the  boy  in  a  pack  basket 
and  started  westward  on  foot. 

Eventually  they  came  to  the  farm 
of  Dave  Brower  with  whom  they 
were  to  stay  for  many  years. 

While  still  a  boy.  Bill  begins  to 
realize  that  his  affection  for  Hope 
Brower  is  growing,  but  for  some 
reason  he  feels  that  he  will  have 
no  chance  to  win  her.  His  friend 
Jed  Feary  tells  him  he  is  a  fool  for 
falling  in  love  so  young. 


faint  tinkle  of  dripping  water.  The 


er  and  Hope  waving  their  handker¬ 
chiefs  on  the  porch  and  David  near 
them  whittling.  They  had  told  us  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do  over  and  over 
again.  I  sat  with  Gerald  on  blankets 
that  were  spread  over  a  thick  mat  of 
hay.  The- morning  air  was  sweet  with 
the  odor  of  new  hay  and  the  music  of 
the  bobolink.  Uncle  Eb  and  Tip  Taylor 
sang  merrily  as  we  rode  over  the  hills. 

When  we  entered  the  shade  of  the 
big  forest  Uncle  Eb  got  out  his  rifle 
and  loaded  it.  He  sat  a  long  time  whis¬ 
pering  and  looking  eagerly'  for  game 
to  right  and  left.  He  was  still  a  boy. 
One  could  see  evidences  of  age  only 
in  his  white  hair  and  beard  and  wrink¬ 
led  brow.  He  retained  the  little  tufts  in 
front  of  his  ears,  and  lately  had  grown 
a  silver  crescent  of  thin  and  silky  hair 
that  circled  his  throat  under  a  bare 
chin.  Young  as  I  was  I  had  no  keener 
relish  for  a  holiday  than  he. 

At  noon  we  halted  beside  a  brook 
and  unhitched  our  horses.  Then  we 
caught  some  fish,  built  a  fire  and 
cooked  them,  and  brewed  our  tea.  At 
sunset  we  halted  at  Tuley  Pond,  look¬ 
ing  along  its  reedy  margin,  under 
purple  tamaracks,  for  deer.  There  was 
a  great  silence,  here  in  the  deep  of  the 
woods,  and  Tip  Taylor’s  axe,  while  he 
peeled  the  bark  for  our  camp,  seemed 
to  fill  the  wilderness  with  echoes.  It 
was  after  dark  when  the  shanty  was 
covered  and  we  lay  on  its  fragrant 
mow  of  balsam  and  hemlock.  The  great 
logs  that  we  had  rolled  in  front  of 
our  shanty  were  set  afire  and  shortly 
supper  was  cooking. 

Gerald  had  stood  the  journey  well. 
Uncle  Eb  and  he  stayed  in  while  Tip 
and  I  got  our  jatk  ready  and  went  off 
in  quest  of  a  dugout.  He  said  Bill  Ells¬ 
worth  had  one  hid  in  a  thicket  on  the 
south  side  of  Tuley.  We  found  it  after 
an  hour’s  tramp  near  by.  It  needed  a 
little  repairing  but  we  soon  made  it 
water  worthy,  and  then  took  our  seats, 
he  in  the  stern,  with  the  paddle,  and  I 
in  the  bow  with  the  gun.  Slowly  and 
silently  we  clove  a  way  through  the 
star-sown  shadows.  It  was  like  the 
hushed  and  mystic  movement  of  a 
dream.  We  seemed  to  be  above  the  deep 
of  heaven,  the  stars  below  us. 


knew  a  deer  was  feeding  not  far  an! 
and  that  the  water  was  falling  frl 
his  muzzle.  When  I  opened  my  jackl 
were  close  upon  him.  His  eyes  gleam  I 
I  shot  high  above  the  deer  that  w;l 
splashing  ashore  before  I  had  pull 
my  trigger.  After  the  roar  of  the  J 
had  got  away,  in  the  distant  timll 
Tip  mentioned  a  place  abhorred  of  j 
men,  turned  and  paddled  for  the 
ing. 

“Could  ’a  killed  ’im  with  a  clc 
said  he  snickering.  “Guess  he  musi 
looked  purty  tall  didn’t  he?” 
“Why?”  I  asked. 

“Cos  ye  aimed  into  the  sky,”  J 
he.  “Mebbe  ye  thought  he  was  a  bill 
“My  hand  trembled  a  little,”  sail  I 
Uncle  Eb  was  stirring  the  fire  w! 
we  came  whispering  into  camp 
Gerald  lay  asleep  under  the  blank 
“Willie  couldn’t  hit  the  broad  si 
of  a  barn,”  said  Tip.  “He  don’t  fc 
to  it  nat’ral.” 

“Killin’  and  book  learnin’  don’t 
ten  go  together,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 

I  turned  in  by  the  side  of  Gerald  1 1 
Uncle  Eb  went  off  with  Tip  for  anotl 
trip  in  the  dugout.  The  night  was  ct  j 
but  the  fire  flooded  our  shanty  v 
its  warm  glow.  What  with  the  lij 
and  the  boughs  under  us,  and 
strangeness  of  the  black  forest  we| 
little  sleep. 


t) 


I  heard  the  gun  roar  late  in  I 


night,  and  when  I  woke  again  Ui  I 
Eb  and  Tip  Taylor  were  standing « I 
the  fire  in  the  chilly  gray  of  the  mi 
ing.  A  dead  deer  hung  on  the  liml 
a  tree  near  by.  They  began  dressiif 
while  Gerald  and  I  went  to  the  spi 
for  water,  peeled  potatoes,  and  got 
pots  boiling. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  we  pat 
up,  and  were  Soon  on  the  road  ag 
reaching  Blueberry  Lake  before  H  | 
There  we  hired  a  boat  of  the  loi 
keeper  of  the  reservoir,  found  an 
doned  camp  with  an  excellent  t 
shanty  and  made  ourselves  at  homt 

That  evening  in  camp  was  one  ti  | 
remembered.  Ab  Thomas,  the 
who  tended  the  reservoir,  came 
and  sat  beside  our  fire  until  bedti 
He  had  spent  years  in  the  wilden  I 
going  out  for  nothing  less  impoii  | 
than  an  annual  spree  at  circus  time 
eyed  us  over,  each  in  turn,  as  il 
thought  us  all  very  rare  and  intei 
ing. 

“D’ye  ever  hear  o’  the  wild  mat 
roams  ’round’n  these  woods?”  he  as 

“Never  did,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 

“I’ve  seen  ’im  more  times  ’n  yen 
shake  a  stick  at,”  said  Ab  crossing 
legs  comfortably  and  spitting  into 
fire.  “Kind  o’  think  he’s  the  same 
folks  tell  uv  down  ’n  Paradise  Vi 
there — ’at  goes  ’round  ’n  the  eld 
after  bedtime. ” 

“The  night  man!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Guess  thet’s  what  they  call 
said  Ab.  “Curus  man!  Sometimes 
hed  a  good  squint  at  ’im  off  ’"I 
woods.  He’s  wilder  ’n  a  deer  an' 
seen  ’im  jump  over  logs,  half  as  hi l 
this  shanty,  jest  as  easy  as  ye’d  H 
twig.  Tried  t’  foller  ’im  once  er  t 
but  tain’  no  use.  He’s  quicker  ’n> 
cat.” 

“What  kind  of  a  lookin’  man  is1 
Tip  Taylor  asked. 

“Great,  big,  broad-shouldered 
said  Ab.  “Six  feet  tall  if  he's  an 
Hed  a  kind  of  a  deerskin  jacW 
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when  I  seen  ’im  an’  breeches  an’  mocca- 
si8;  made  o’  some  kind  o’  hide.  I  recol- 
lec’  one  day  I  was  over  on  the  ridge 
Lv\rc  mile  er  more  from  the  Stillwater 
g0ii’  south.  I  seen  'im  gittin’  a  drink 
at  1;he  spring  there  ,’n  the  burnt  timber. 
An'  if  I  ain’t  mistaken  there  was  a  real 
live  panther  playin’  ’round  ’im.  If  ’t 
n’t  a  panther  t’  was  pesky  nigh  it 
n  tell  ye. 

he  critter  see  me  fust  an’  drew  up  ’is 
baifk.  Then  the  man  got  up  quickerin’ 
a  fash.  Soon’s  he  see  m e—Jeemimey! 
didn't  they  move.  Never  see  no  human 
critter  run  as  he  did!  A  big  tree  hed 
fell  ’cross  a  lot  o’  bush  right  ’n  his 
pat  i  I’ll  be  gol  dummed  if  t’  wan’t 
hifhnr  ’n  my  head!  But  he  cleared  it 
st  as  easy  as  a  grasshopper  ’d  go 
o-vir  a  straw.  I’d  like  t’  know  where  he 
comes  from,  gol  dummed  if  I  wouldn’t. 
Hf  o  the  consarndest  queerest  animal  ’n 
the  ;e  woods.” 

emphasized  this  lucid  view  of  the 
'  t  man  by  an  animated  movement 
oflhis  fist  that  held  the  big  hunting 
kni  :e  with  which  he  whittled.  Then  he 
tied  his  pipe  and  began  cutting 
rrtc»r<  tobacco. 

■Some  says  ’e  ’s  a  ghost,”  said  Tip 
8^,lor,  splitting  his  sentence  with  a 
/n,  as  he  lay  on  a  buffalo  robe  in  the 

ity. 

Shucks  an’  shoestrings!”  said  Ab, 
looks  too  nat’ral.  Don’t  believe  no 
st  ever  wore  whiskers  an’  long  hair 
his’n.  Thet  don’t  hoi  t’  reason.” 

'his  remark  was  followed  by  dead 
suince.  Tip  seemed  to  lack  both  cour- 
and  information  with  which  to  pro- 
B  he  argument. 

Blerald  had  long  been  asleep  and  we 
'.v^e  all  worn  out  with  up  hill  traveling 
the  lack  of  rest.  Uncle  Eb  went  out 
look  after  the  horses  that  were  teth- 
1  near  us.  Ab  rose,  looked  up 
3ugh  the  tree  tops,  ventured  a  guess 
ut  the  weather,  and  strode  off  into 
darkness. 


■ 


We  were  five  days  in  camp,  hunting, 
fishing,  fighting  flies  and  picking  blue¬ 
berries.  Gerald’s  cough  had  not  im¬ 
proved  at  all — it  was,  if  anything,  a  bit 
worse  than  it  had  been  and  the  worry 
of  that  had  clouded  our  holiday.  We 
were  not  in  high  spirits  when,  finally 
we  decided  to  break  camp  the  next 
afternoon. 

Th'e  morning  of  our  fourth  day  at 
Blueberry  Uncle  Eb  and  I  crossed  the 
lake,  at  daylight,  to  fish  awhile  in  Soda 
Brook  and  gather  orchids  then  abund¬ 
ant  and  beautiful  in  that  part  of  the 
woods.  We  headed  for  camp  at  noon 
and  were  well  away  from  shore  when 
a  wild  yell  rang  in  the  dead  timber  that 
choked  the  wide  inlet  behind  us.  I  was 
rowing  and  stopped  the  oars  while  we 
both  looked  back  at  the  naked  trees, 
belly  deep  in  the  water. 

But  for  the  dry  limbs,  here  and  there, 
they  would  have  looked  like  masts  of 
sunken  ships.  In  a  moment  another 
wild  whoop  came  rushing  over  the 
water.  Thinking  it  might  be  somebody 
in  trouble  we  worked  about  and  pulled 
for  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  Suddenly  I 
saw  a  boat  coming  in  the  dead  timber. 
There  were  three  men  in  it,  two  of 
whom  were  paddling.  They  yelled  like 
mad  men  as  they  caught  sight  of  us, 
and  one  of  them  waved  a  bottle  in  the 
air. 

“They’re  Indians,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 
“Drunk  as  lords.  Guess  we’d  better  git 
out  o’  the  way.” 

I  put  about  and  with  a  hearty  pull 
made  for  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
three  miles  away.  The  Indians  came 
after  us,  their  yells  echoing  in  the  far 
forest.  Suddenly  one  of  them  lifted  his 
rifle,  as  if  taking  aim  at  us,  and,  bang 
it  went  the  ball  richochetting  across 
our  bows. 

“Crazy  drunk,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  “an’ 
they’re  in  fer  trouble.  Pull  with  all  yer 
might.” 

I  did  that  same  putting  my  arms  so 
stiffly  to  their  task  I  feared  the  oars 
would  break. 


■ 
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In  a  moment  another  ball  came  splin¬ 
tering  the  gunwales  right  between  us, 
but  fortunately,  well  above  the  water 
line.  Being  half  a  mile  from  shore  I 
saw  we  were  in  great  peril.  Uncle  Eb 
reached  for  his  rifle,  his  hand  tremb¬ 
ling. 

“Sink  ’em,”  I  shouted,  “an’  do  it 
quick  or  they’ll  sink  us.” 

My  old  companion  took  careful  aim 
and  his  ball  hit  them  right  on  the  star¬ 
board  bow  below  the  water  line.  A 
splash  told  where  it  had  landed.  They 
stopped  yelling.  The  man  in  the  bow 
clapped  his  hat  against  the  side  of  the' 
boat. 

“Guess  we’ve  gin'  ’em  a  little  busi¬ 
ness  t’  ten’  to,”  said  Uncle  Eb  as  he 
made  haste  to  load  his  rifle. 

The  Indian  at  the  bow  was  lifting  his 
rifle  again.  He  seemed  to  reel  as  he 
took  aim.  He  was  very  slow  about  it. 
I  kept  pulling  as  I  watched  him.  I  saw 
that  their  boat  was  slowly  sinking.  I 
had  a  strange  fear  that  he  would  hit 
me  in  the  stomach.  I  dodged  when  I 
saw  the  flash  of  his  rifle.  His  ball 
struck  the  water,  ten  feet  away  from 
us,  and  threw  a  spray  into  my  face. 

Uncle  Eb  had  lifted  his  rifle  to  shoot 
again.  Suddenly  the  Indian,  who  had 
shot  at  us,  went  overboard.  In  a  second 
they  were  all  in  the  water,  their  boat 
bottom  up. 

“Now  take  yer  time,”  said  Uncle  Eb 
coolly,  a  frown  upon  his  face. 

“They’ll  drown,”  said  I. 

“Don’t  care  if  they  do,  consarn  ’em,” 
he  answered  “They’re  some  o’  them  St. 
Regis  devils,  an’  when  they  git  whisky 
in'  ’em  they’d  jes’  soon  kill  ye  as  look 
at  ye.  They  ain’  no  better’n  rats.” 

We  kept  on  our  way  and  by  and  by 
a  wind  came  up  that  gave  us  both 
some  comfort,  for  we  knew  it  would 
soon  blow  them  ashore.  Ab  Thomas  had 
come  to  our  camp  and  sat  with  Tip  and 
Gerald  when  we  got  there.  We  told  of 
our  adventure  and  then  Ab  gave  us  a 
bad  turn,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of 
our  luck,  by  telling  us  that  they  were 
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ic'kic'k-k'k'k'kic 

There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy 
divine 

In  that  song  of  thine. 

— Ode  to  a  Skylark,  Wordsworth 
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a  gang  of  cutthroats — the  worst  in  the 
wilderness. 

“They’d  a  robbed  ye  sure,”  he  said. 
“It’s  the  same  gang  ’at  killed  a  man  on 
Cat  Mountain  las’  summer,  an’  I’ll  bet 
a  dollar  on  it.” 

Tip  had  everything  ready  for  our 
journey  home.  Each  day  Gerald  had 
grown  paler  and  thinner.  As  we  wrap¬ 
ped  him  in  a  shawl  and  tenderly  helped 
him  into  the  wagon  I  read  his  doom  in 
his  face.  We  saw  so  much  of  that  kind 
of  thing  in  our  stern  climate  we  knew 
what  it  meant.  Our  fun  was  over. 

We  stopped  to  feed  the  horses  and  to 
take  a  bite  of  jerked  venison,  wrapped 
ourselves  warmer,  for  it  was  now  dusk 
and  chilly,  and  went  on  again.  The  road 
went  mostly  down  hill,  going  out  of  the 
woods,  and  we  could  make  good  time. 
It  was  near  midnight  when  we  drove  in 
at  our  gate.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
sitting-room  and  Uncle  Eb  and  I  went 
in  with  Gerald  at  once.  Elizabeth  Brow¬ 
ser  knelt  at  the  feet  of  her  son,  unbut¬ 
toned  his  coat  and  took  off  his  muffler. 
Then  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
while  neither  spoke  nor  uttered  any 
sound.  Both  mother  and  son  felt  and 
understood  and  were  silent. 

The  ancient  law  of  God,  that  rends 
asunder  and  makes  havoc  of  our  plans, 
bore  heavy  on  them  in  that  moment, 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  neither  murmured. 
Uncle  Eb  began  to  pump  vigorously  at 
the  cistern  while  David  fussed  with  the 
fire.  We  were  all  quaking  inwardly  but 
neither  betrayed  a  sign  of .  it.  It  is  a 
way  the  Puritan  has  of  suffering.  His 
emotions  are  like  the  deep  under  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  sea. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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66  ALOOK  Behind  The  News'  is  a  different  kind  of  radio  program.  The  object  of  this 
„  Rural  Radio  Network  feature  is  to  help  you  understand  fully  the  important  news 

— particularly  from  the  agricultural  standpoint. 

This  is  done  through  interviews  with  agricultural  businessmen  and  specialists.  These  men 
are  authorities  in  their  fields,  and  are  x'esponsible  to  their  organizations  for  interpreting 
news  for  planning. and  policy  purposes.  They  are  all  busy  men,  and  their  ideas  and  special 
knowledge  are  not  usually  available  to  the  conventional  radio  station  or  newspaper. 

Hear  one  of  them  each  morning  at: 
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But  Great  At  10  Years 


Judging  Udders 


By  ED  HARRISON 


D 


|  N  THE  December  17  issue  I  pre¬ 
sented  the  udders  of  Jane  of 
Vernon  and  of  Jane  of  Vernon 
'  5th  as  a  standard  of  perfection  to 
serve  as  a  guide  when  evaluating  an 
udder.  Remember,  judging  is  not  the 
simple  problem  of  comparing  one  udder 
or  one  cow  with  another.  We  must  have 
a  standard  of  perfection  against  which 
each  individual  udder  or  each  individual 
cow  must  be  compared. 

In  this  same  issue  was  pictured  an 
udder  which  you  were  asked  to  criti¬ 
cize.  Measuring  it  against  the  standard 
set  by  the  Jane  udders  you  will  note 
that  the  floor  of  the  udder  is  below  the 
hock  and  must'  be  labeled  as  pendulous. 

Examining  it  more  closely  you  will 
observe  that  it  lacks  texture.  If  it  were" 
possible  for  you  to  handle  this  udder 
you  would  find  that  the  skin  was 
crusty  and  had  the  texture  of  a  piece 
of  heavy  canvas  compared  to  the  thin, 
pliable  and  tissue-like  skin  on  the  Jane 
udders.  The  same  lack  of  texture 
would  have  been  found  in  the  udder 
itself. 


These  are  defects  only  if  they  affect 
usefulness  so  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
record  for  the  answer.  This  cow  calved 
as  a  two-year-old  with  a  very  large 
udder  with  extreme  congestion.  The 
congestion  was  very  slow  in  leaving 


the  udder  after  calving  and  it  took  a 


long  time  to  milk  her  dry.  At  second 
calving  the  congestion  in  her  udder 
was  even  more  extreme  and  never  en¬ 
tirely  left  it.  She  made  a  large  two- 
year-old  record  which  she  never  again 
equalled  and  she  was  discarded  as  a 
five-year-old  because  of  complete  udder 
breakdown. 

A  two-year-old  is  immature  and  is 
expected  to  grow  and  develop  with 
each  birthday  until  reaching  a  peak  at 
somewhere  between  six  and  ten  years 


of  uniform  and  just  convenient  size 
for  milking  and  should  be  placed  under 
the  quarters  and  hang  perpendicular 
to  the  udder  floor. 

The  dairyman’s  first  step  in  herd  im¬ 
provement  is  a  clear  and  workable  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  he  should  be  se¬ 
lecting  and  breeding  for.  With  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  lie  wants,  he  must  then 
become  a  student  of  his  herd.  He  must 
train  himself  to  study  and  to  evaluate 
his  own  herd  with  the  eyes  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  buyer. 

This  does  not  mean  that  one  should 
necessarily  cull  out  and  discard  *gll  ani¬ 
mals  that  carry  type  defects.  Under 
certain  conditions,  however,  culling 
should  be  recommended  and  culling 
should  never  go  out  of  style  because  it 
represents  progressive  herd  manage¬ 
ment.  In  all  cases  the  unprofitable  pro¬ 
ducer  carrying  type  defects  should  be 
eliminated  because  life  is  too  short  to 
try  and  build  a  herd  upon  them. 

The  fact  that  many  cows  carrying 
type  defects  are  still  profitable  produc¬ 
ers  has  been  inclined  to  mislead  dairy¬ 
men.  What  they  don’t  realize  is  that 
these  defects  appear  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  and  if  ignored  may  become  pro¬ 
gressively  more  serious  and  eventually 
may  destroy  or  lower  productive  effici¬ 
ency. 

Type  defects  can  be  eliminated  or 
corrected  for  by  selective  breeding.  The 
first  step  is  to  locate  a  proven  cow 
family  that  is  uniformly  free  from  de¬ 
fects  common  to  your  herd  and  yet 
strong  enough  in  other  respects  to 
maintain  the  desirable  characters  al¬ 
ready  established.  Remember,  we  gain 
nothing  if,  when  correcting  for  one  de¬ 
fect,  we  introduce  another.  Preferably 
select  a  line-bred  bull  from  this  family 
because  a  line-bred  bull  is  likely  to  car- 
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ry  a  higher  degree  of  genetic  purity 
for  the  things  you  want  and  therefore 
may  exert  a  greater  influence. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  a  heifer’s 
udder  and  no  one  can  be  100%  correct. 
We  can,  however,  eliminate  many  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  gnd  thus 
eliminate  the  percentages  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  First  study  the  udders  of 


her  dam,  her  paternal  sisters  andB 
maternal  sisters  if  she  has  any.  If  tH 
are  undesirable  the  odds  are  agaM 
the  heifer  having  a  good  udder.  If  £< 
udders  on  her  mother  and  sisters  sc 
pleasing  ldok  the  heifer  over.  SS 
things  as  teat  placement  and  rear  oi 
tachment  are  indicated  early  as  ifl 
trated  by  the  pictures  r 


of  age.  Being  immature  in  age  and 


body  development,  she  should  likewise 
be  immature  in  udder  development.'A 
mature  udder  on  a  two-year-old  leaves 
no  chance  for  future  development  with¬ 
out  becoming  too  large,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  serious  type 
defect. 


Ilt'ikrs’  Udders 


There  are  definite  and  specific  quali¬ 
ties  a  heifer’s  udder  must  possess  if  it 
has  a  chance  of  being  labeled  as  a 
great  udder  at  ten  or  more  years.  The 
rear  attachment  must  be  high  with 
good  width.  The  fore  udder  of  just  me¬ 
dium  length  and  neatly  and  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  abdominal  wall.  The  ud¬ 
der  should  be  relatively  small  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  high  degree  of  sponge-like  elas¬ 
tic  quality. 

This  can  best  be  evaluated' by  ob¬ 
serving  the  udder  before .  and  after 
milking.  The  floor  of  the  udder  should 
be  level  when  viewed  from  the  side.  It 
should  possess  uniform  width  from  the 
rear  through  the  fore  udder  with  the 
forequarters  parallel  to  each  other. 
There  should  be,  however,  some  open¬ 
ness  between  the  fore  quarters  but 
without  flaring  of  the  quarters. 

I  have  observed  that  the  extremely 
long  fore  udder  with  a  tabletop  smooth¬ 
ness  of  udder  floor  seldom  lasts.  This 
type  of  udder  usually  lacks  quality  and 
there  is  serious  danger  that  with  age 
the  floor  of  the  udder  will  drop  down 
turning  the  teats  outward.  Circulation 
is  impaired  and  productive  efficiency 


3.  DESIRABLE 


Note  the  difference  in  the  width  of  rear  attachment  and 
the  levelness  in  the  udder  floor  between  the  rear  teats. 
On  the  one  heifer  the  teats  are  of  uniform  size  and  hang 


declines  rapidly.  The  teats  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  udder  floor.  It  should  be  a  good  ud¬ 


der.  The  udder  on  the  other  is  clef  ted  between  the] 
teats,  narrow  in  the  rear  attachment,  the  teats  point J 
ward  and  the  quarters  funnel  into  the  teats.' There ‘| 
hope  that  such  an  udder  could  be  desirable. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


IME  IMPROVEMENT 
•ERATORS  ARRESTER 

HlVIore  than  twenty  individuals  associ- 
aTd  with  home  improvement  compan¬ 
ies  operating  in  the  New  York-New 
Jaisey-Connecticut  area  have  recently 
ban  arrested  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
o I  Investigation.  They  are  accused  of 
pJncuring  the  submission  of  false  appli- 
ca  ions  for  home  improvement  loans  in- 
siited  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tr  ition. 

(The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
estigated  several  of  these  companies 
following  complaints  by  home  owners 
1  the  information  developed  was  sub- 
jtted  to  the  F.B.I. 

[Tie  companies  and  their  salesmen 
charged  with  inducing  home  own- 
to  apply  for  loans  in  amounts  ex¬ 
ceeding  estimated  costs  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  made  with  the  promise  of 
a  rickback  on  the  extra  charge.  Home 
owners  were  induced  to  apply  for  the 
lo  ns  by  promises  of "  commissions  on 
contracts  from  neighboring  household¬ 
er!,  payments  which' did  not  material- 
iz< . 


the  buyer  both  as  to  his  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  honesty. 

It  is  important  also  that  you  know 
how  much  timber  the  buyer  is  cutting 
and  that  you  have  a  written  contract 
with  him,  stating  what  timber  he  is 
buying  and  setting  forth  the  condition 
in  which  he  will  leave  the  woods. 

If  you  hire  a  forester  to  estimate,  he 
will  also  be  glad  to  mark  for  you  the 
trees  he  thinks  should  be  cut. 


—  A.  A.  — 


—  A.  A.  — 

A  LAWYER 

a  lawyer  when  we  sell 


o  we  need 

perty? 

ye  certainly  advise  hiring  a  lawyer 
jHany  real  estate  deal,  regardless  of 
wljether  you  are  buying  or  selling.  The 
^B’chase  and  sale  of  property  is  some- 
g  that  most  people  do  once  in  a 
time  and  any  mistake  can  have 
gic  consequences. 

onsidering  the  service  rendered,  the 
t  is  reasonable.  Personally,  I  would 
even  consider  buying  or  selling 
hout  the  services  of  a  lawyer. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MRER  SALES 

his  is  the  time  of  year  when  much 
her  is  sold  from  farm  woodlots.  Un- 
[tunately,  many  farm  owners  fail  to 
the  best  possible  price,  and  in 
soiie  cases  never  get  full  payment. 
S^Kf  you  have  any  considerable  amount 
Of  timber  to  sell,  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
auj  estimate  of  the  amount  you  have 
tn  a  commercial  forester.  He  will 
Ike  a  charge  for  it  but  in  many, 
iy  cases  the  additional  pay  received 
-  result  of  the  estimate  far  exceeds 
cost  of  it. 

hen,  it’s  essential  that  you  know 


MOSTLY  ”GOATS” 

I  have  just  received  this  work-at-home 
offer.  Will  you  please  look  this  offer  over 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  or  know 
about  it? 

There  are  so  many  homework 
schemes  that  this  company  claims  to 
have  checked  them  up  and  separated 
the  “sheep  from  the  goats.”  They  want 
$7.00  from  you  so  that  they  can  tell 
you  which  companies  are  good  and 
which  are  bad.  The  Service  Bureau  is 
always  glad  to  give  you  an  opinion 
(usually  unfavorable)  for  nothing! 

—  A.  A.  — 

ANOTHER  PUZZLE 

It  is  puzzling  to  try  to  figure  out  why 
so  many  people  will  deal  with  itinerant 
“fixers”  about  whom  they  know  noth 
ing,  when  it  would  be  easier  to  deal 
with  a  local  firm. 

For  example,  there  are  the  swindlers 
who  offer  to  inspect  your  stove  or  furn¬ 
ace  and  to  make  necessary  repairs.  The 
common  experience  of  those  who  fall 
for  this  bait  is  to  be  faced  with  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  bill.  If  protests  are  made,  high- 
pressure  methods  are  used,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  threats. 

If  a  check  is  given  in  payment,  they 
cash  it  immediately,'  usually  at  some 
store  or  gas  station  rather  than  at  a 
bank,  and  leave  town  at  once  for  parts 
unknown. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of: 

>  Any  descendants  of  Thomas  Morey, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland, 
with  his  brother,  Daniel  Parnel  Morey, 
about  1885-1890. 

*  *  *  • 

Mr.  Erwin  White,  whose  last  known 
address  was  Almond,  New  York,  a 
small  town  near  Hornell.  He  served 
with  the  Signal  Corps  in  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 


tailed  For  Stealing  Chain  Saw 


N  JULY  1st,  1955  a  new  chain  saw 
^Iwas  stolen  from  Carl  S.  Rater,  R.  1, 
^Rville,  New  York,  one  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers. 

r.  Rater  knew  the  suspect,  Ernest 
ph  Jukes,  30,  of  Randolph,  found 
Jile  he  was  working  and  told  the 
■  riff.  Deputies  Edwards  and  Wilson 
Mayville  made  the  arrest  and  re- 
|  sred  the  chain  saw.  Jukes  pleaded 
ty  to  counts  of  burglary  third  de- 
and  grand  larceny  second  degree. 

f  l^er  being  held  in  jail  for  nearly 
S'  m°nths,  he  was  given  a  suspended 


sentence  of  nine  months  in  Monroe 
County  Penitentiary  and  placed  on  pro¬ 
bation  for  two  years.  (One  reason,  in 
paying  a  reward,  that  we  include  the 
requirement  that  the  thief  must  serve 
at  least  30  days  in  jail  is  to  encourage 
jail  sentences  when  the  crime  warrants 
them  rather  than  suspended  sentences. 
However,  we  interpret  this  to  mean  30 
days  in  jail  even  though  they  are  serv¬ 
ed  while  awaiting  trial.) 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Rater  for  his 
prompt  action  in  helping  the  Sheriff  to 
find  the  culprit;  we  are  happy  to  send 
him  our  reward  check. 


AflERiCAisr  Agriculturist  Inc. 

SAVINAS  SANK  IUII.DINO  ITHACA,  N.  T. 


y— EXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AND  OO/TOO  nm.T.AWS 

The  order  of  . 


N?  25984  -Ml 
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December  28 


$2?. 00 


Carl  S.  Rater 
Route  1 

Ashville ,  New  York 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


American  .Agriculturist  Inc. 
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WIFE  DIES -HUSBAND  INJURED 
IN  CHRISTMAS  DAY  CRASH 


A  year  ago  on  Christmas  Day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden  of  Windham, 
N.Y.  were  returning  home  from  spending  the  day  with  their  son  when 
tragedy  struck.  Their  car  skidding  on  a  patch  of  ice,  crashed  into  a 
concrete  bridge  rail.  Six  days  later  Mrs.  Hayden  died  in  the  hospital. 
It  was  weeks  before  Mr.  Hayden  recovered  from  a  concussion,  a 
broken  jaw  and  knee. 

Both  carried  North  American  Accident  policies  in  the  Double 
amount.  These  Double  Benefits  were  paid: 

1  / 

MRS.  HAYDEN'S  POLICY  . . . $2300.00 

*  (with  accumulations) 

MR.  HAYDEN'S  POLICY  . . . $  268.58 


When  agent  C.  B.  Caulkins  delivered  the  checks  Mr.  Hayden 
gave  him  this  letter  of  thanks: 


“I  am  happy  I  had  the  policies  at  the  time  of  my  auto  acci¬ 
dent.  The  payments  came  as  a  blessing- — they  will  help  pay  the 
bills. 

“I  have  carried  North  American  policies  a  good  many  years 
and  just  a  year  ago  doubled  up  the  benefits. 

“I  highly  recommend  the  policy  and  appreciate  the  coopera¬ 
tion  given  me  in  settling  my  claim.” 


BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  In  This  List 


Donald  Lee.  Windsor  ..  Y . . . . $  43.56 

Auto  .  accident — multiple  bruises 

Kenneth  Roberts,  Moravia,  N.  Y . . . 2550.00 

Struck  by  auto — death  benefits 

Ford  Peterson,  Frewsburg,  N.  Y . . .  132.84 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Joseph  Giaquinto,  Sherburne,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 

Wendell  Howard,  Spencerport,  N.  Y .  350.00 

Truck  collision — fractured  skull  and  hip 

Fred  Strussenberg,  Hilton.  N.  Y . , .  300.86 

Truck  collision — concussioi^.  injured  hip 

William  Hall,  Montgomery,  N.  Y .  192.86 

Hit  by  car — -fractured  leg,  bruises 

William  Lang,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y.  . .  82.86 

Auto  accident — injured  arm 

Joseph  Paskiewicz,  Florida,  N.  Y . .  60.00 

Truck  accident — injured  leg 

William  Hoffman,  Pulaski.  N.  Y.  .... _  57.14 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

Ruth  Wescott,  Central  Square,  N.  Y .  54.28 

Truck  accident — injured  neck,  bruises 

Joel  Howard.  Waddington,  N.  Y .  330.00 

Auto  accident — cerebral  concussion 

Ivan  Pike,  Rossie,  N.  Y .  334.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  hip 

Alice  Lane!  Baliston  Springs,  N.  Y .  84.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg 

Fannie  Danielowich,  Calverton,  N.  Y .  266.93 

Auto  accident — severe  bod£  injuries 

John  Hall,  Jr.,  Aquebogue,  N.  Y . . 1..  42.85 

Auto  accident — cut  chin  and  ear 

Anthony  Zaweski,  Jamesport,  N.  Y _ _ _  73.57 

Car  hit  train — fractured  collarbone 

Margaret  Brown.  Sodus,  N.  Y . . .........  50.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 


Frieda  Ehrlich.  Macedon,  N.  Y . . . .  175.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg 

William  Mingle,  Java  Center,  N.  Y... . .  30.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Margueretta  Roberts,  Bliss,  N.  Y .  128.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  finger,  cuts 

Clarence  Catlin,  Hallowed,  Maine  .  42.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Gladys  O’Brien,  Waterville,  Maine  . .  130.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Alma  Thompson,  Thorndike,  Maine  .  331.43 

Auto  accident — injured  eye  and  head 

Florence  Barron,  North  Adams,  Mass .  125.72 

Auto  accident — fractured  wrist 
Thomas  Watkins,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass  ....  6Q.7I 

Struck  by  car — injured  forehead,  back 

Leo  Kangiser,  Randolph.  Mass .  112.86 

Auto  accident — concussion,  multiple  bruises 

Marion  Smith.  East  Wolftboro,  N.  H .  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  leg 

Stella  Lapointe,  Hudson,  N.  H . . .  71.42 

Auto  accident — injured  abdomen 

Gerald  Boise,  Middlebury,  Vt . 170.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  hip 

Mary  Houston,  Vergennes,  Vt.  .  40.28 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

John  LaCroix,  Barre,  Vt.  .  45.72 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts,  concussion 

Olivia  Madge,  Freehold,  N.  J . 103.57 

Auto  accident — bruised  skull,  knees 

Harry  Terwilleger,  Sussex,  N.  J .  45.00 

Truck  Accident — injured  hip,  chest 

Elizabeth  Butler,  Asbury,  N.  J . .  85.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Manuel  B.  Chaffee,  Towanda,  Pa .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — rib  fractures 

Xenna  Payne,  Westfield,  Pa . . ..... _  1150.00 

Auto  accident — death  benefits 


'tyacci  'Policies  "^ettewed 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

SUPERIOR  DEPARTMENT,  SAVINGS  BANK  BLDG.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


IMPORTER’S  ANNUAL  SALE 


9  DICES  •  SCALLOPS 

•  CHOPS  •  CHIPS 

•  PEELS  •  SHREDS 


SLICES  y 
GRATES 
CRUMBS 


1 914c  STORM  WINDOW 

protects  your  family  all  winter!  'L-  Goes  on  in  Minutes! 

No  Nails!  No  Hooks!  No  Screws!  No  Tools! 

TRANSPARENT  AS  G  LASS— FLEX  I  BLE  AS  RU  BBER— TENS  I  LE 
STRENGTH  OF  OVER  1  TON  PER  SQ.  INCH — 100%  WATER¬ 
PROOF — WON’T  CRACK  EVEN  AT  53  DEGREES  BELOW  ZERO! 

This  amazing  new  storm  window  seals  out  wintry  blasts  and  costs  only 
per  window!  Comes  in  rolls  36”  x  432” — complete  with  Adheso  borders.  Cut 
with  scissors  to  your  -window  size,  then  press  on  with  sealfast  Adheso  border 
— that’s  all!  Each  roll  enough  for  10  medium-sized  windows.  Won’t  peel,  fade, 
'rattle  pr  shatter!  Only  $1.95  for  108  sq.-foot  roll.  5-day  Money  Back  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Installed  in  minutes  without  tools,  nails,  tacks  or  screws.  Send  $1.95 
in  check,  cash  or  m.o.  COD's  plus  fees.  Sold  ONLY  by  mail. 

No.  74  .  1.95 


RUSH  NOW  FOR  5-DAY  TRIAL! 

THORESEN'S,  Dept.  342-A,  352  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RUSH  me  the  items  checked  on  5-day  home  trial.  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  with  the 
merchandise.  I'll  return  it  for  full  refund  of  my  money.  (  )  Send  prepaid — I  enclose 

payment.  (  )  Send  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  charges. 


□  No.  50 — Salad  Maker  .  4.98 

□  No.  *90 — Spectoscopes  . . . 99 

Q  No.  63 — Skating  Ballerina  Doll  . . . . .  1.98 

□  No.  19— Playhouse  Tent  . 98 

□  No. 444 — Aeromat  ear  washer  . . .  1.98 

□  No.  74 — Storm  Windows,  (per  kit)  . .  1.95 

□  No.  6 — 4X40  Powerhouse  Binoculars  .\. . . . .  4.98 


NAME  - - 

ADDRESS  - - 

CITY  - STATE 


25  TIMES 

AREA  MAGNIFICAT^ 


WITH 

LEATHER 

CASE! 


pol 


The  new  1956  model 
house  binocular  is 
powerful  than  ever  - 
sharper  viewing  —  1< 
see  farther !  Superb 
manship  by  century-old  German  optics  factory.  Battleship  construction  of  i1 
ty  materials  and  lightweight  aluminum.  Centerpost  focusing.  Adjusts  to  exact  A 
pupilary  distance— through  hinge  bridge.  Objective  lenses  are  fluoride  coate 
better  viewing — same  as  in  expensive  binoculars.  You  actually  get  25  times 
magnification!  Complete  with  special  Powerhouse  carrying  case.  New  model  Po1 
house  at  $4.98  is  actually  the  best  binocular  value  on  the  market ! 


No.  6 


4X40 

Power  House 
Binoculars 

498 


New  1956  Model 


Lowest  Price  Ever! 


You  always  save  when  you  buy  from  Thoresen's — one  of  America's  greatest  importers  —  and  in 
Thoresen's  famed  annual  year's  end  sale  you  save  even  MORE!  You  order  with  complete  confidence, 
too — if  you're  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  merchandise,  just  return  it  for  COMPLETE  REFUND, 
Send  the  coupon  TODAY.  — 

SALAD  MAKER 

Salad-makers  now  on  the  market  usually  sell  for  $15.00  or  more  but  this  excellent 
version  from  Germany  sells  for  our  sacrifice  price  of  only  4.98.  This  one  will  perform 
ALL  food  cutting  operations  that  ANY  OTHER  machine  on  the  market  will  perform 
— be  they  electric  or  otherwise.  It  prepares  foods  in  hundreds  of  tasty,  different  ways! 
Great  for  salads,  baby's  formula,  fruit  juices,  potato  chips,  health  foods,  etc.  Complete 
with  4  steel  cutters.  Reduced  especially  for  this  raise-cash  sale! 

No.  50  .  4*98 


COMPLETE 


with 

4 

steel 

cutters 


Will  perform 
all  food  cutting 
operations  that 
any  other 
machine 
will 

perform 


SALAD  MAKERS 
USUALLY  SELL  FOR 
MUCH  MORE! 


SPECTOSCOPES 


The  Binoculars 
you  wear  like 
eyeglasses! 


Over  half  a  million  people  paid  $1.98  for  these 
Spectoscopes.  They’re  the  binoculars  you  wear 
like  eyeglasses.  Use  them  all  day  long  without 
fatigue!  Wonderful  for  watching  sports,  theatre, 
TV,  racing,  public  events.  Individual  focusing 
for  each  eyepiece.  Gives  magnified,  close-up 
viewing.  Powerful,  clear,  sharp  images  ...  no 
blur  or  distortion.  Made  in  Western  Germany  to 
precision  standards. 

No.  90  .  99e 


Famous  "Sonia  Sunshine" 

SKATING  BALLERINA 
&  WALKING 
DOLL 


She  Walks! 
She  Skates! 
She  Sleeps! 
Her  Head 
Turns  as 
she  walks 
&  skates! 


This  is  the 
famous  skating 
ballerina  and 
walking  doll 
which  has  been 
selling  for  $4.98 — up  to  NOW! 
She  skates,  walks,  she  sleeps 
and  her  pretty  little  head 
moves!  Lovely  ballerina  cos¬ 
tume — real  metal  ice  skates. 
Washable  Dyne]  hair.  A 
beauty! 

No.  63  .  T.98 


ONLY 


No 

Tools 

Needed 


GIANT  PLASTIC  PLAYHOUSE 

Amazing  value!  Durable  DUPONT  flame  resist¬ 
ant  plastic  Playhouse  sets  up  in  seconds  over 
any  card  table.  No  tools  needed!  Big  enough  for 
2  kids.  Keeps  kids  safe  &  happy  for  hours  at  a 
time.  Windows  and  door  flap  open.  Looks  so 
realistic!  A  thrilling  toy.  Priced  so  low  because 
it’s  made  in  our  own  factory! 

No.  19,  sale  price,  only  .  98c 


AEROMAT 

FOUNTAIN  BRUSH 

washes  cars,  windows, 
floors  —  like  magic! 

Reg.  2.98  -  NOW  1.98 

This  Hi  -  Pressure  Aeromat  fountain 
brush  washes  cars,  floors,  windows, 
walls  in  minutes!  Attach  it  to  your 
garden  hose  and  your  car  is  sparkling 
clean  with  a  wash  a  professional  garage- 
man  would  soak  you  $2  for — or  more! 
Detergent  pellets  supplied  with  each 
brush — insert  ’em  in  the  special  suds 
chamber  and  you  get  a  rich,  sudsy 
spray  that  penetrates  all  dust,  grime  & 
film  in  seconds.  Special  rotary  action 
of  spray  produces  a  thorough  washing 
job.  3-foot  telescope  handle.  Silky  Duro- 
styrene  brush.  Guaranteed  not  to  mar 
car  surface. 

No.  444  .  1.98 


PHOSPHATE  -  Florida  POTASH  -  New  Mexico 

Giant  draglines  like  this  (the  boom  is  175  feet  long)  scoop  up  24  tons  at  a  bite  Potash  salts  are  blasted  out  of  veins  lying  1,000  to  1,400  feet  underground, 

or  phosphate  pebble,  slime  and  sand.  Huge  quantities  of  water  reduce  it  to  a  Long  strings  of  ore  cars,  left,  haul  it  miles  to  shaft  where  it's  elevated  in  6-ton 

slurry  for  pumping  to  refineries  miles  away.  skips  to  the  surface  for  refining.  # 
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Your  Field  Editor  Flies  4,000  Miles j  Visits  10  States  To 

find  Out  Where  the  Plant  Food  Comes  From  and  What’s  In  .  .  . 


Your  Bag  of  Fertilizer 


By  JIM  HALL 

IKE  EVERYONE  who  grows  things,  whether  a  field  crop 
or  a  patch  of  garden,  I  know  that  I  get  a  lot  better  results 
when  the  soil  is  treated  to  some  mixed  fertilizer.  I  know, 
too,  that  the  primary  elements  needed  to  develop  and  grow 
healthy  plants  are  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium 
d  that  these  things,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  in  the  mixed  fer- 
t  lizer. 

I  However,  I’m  troubled  with  “a  little  learning”  (which  is  supposed 
I  >  be  dangerous  in  itself)  plus  a  lot  of  curiosity.  Nitrogen  is  a  gas. 
Rhosphorus,  which  is  in  phosphate,  is  a  waxy  looking  stuff  that 
bprsts  into  flame  when  air  touches  it.  Potassium,  which  is  in  pot¬ 
ash,  looks  a  little  like  lead,  but  put  some  water  with  it  and  a  caustic 
^  formed  that  would  poison  plants.  How,  then,  do  they  get  these 
■lings  all  in  a  bag  so  that  the  elements  are  available  to  make  plants 
Birive?  Where  do  these  plant  foods  come  from  and  what  takes  place 
Before  the  bags  of  mixed  fertilizer  arrive  on  your  dealer’s  platform? 
I  Last  fall,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Plant  Food  In¬ 
stitute,  I  found  out.  I’m  still  a  little  dizzy  from  it! 

|  Late  one  Sunday  afternoon,  along  with  16  other  farm  paper  edi- 
and  representatives  of  the  Institute,  I  climbed  aboard  a  chartered 
Bapitol  Airlines  plane  at  Chicago.  We  were  back  in  Chicago  at  al- 
tt>°st  the  same  hour  the  next  Sunday.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  had 
Been  in  the  air  more  than  26  hours,  had  flown  something  like  4,000 
m  ies  and  I  had  trod  the  soil  of  10  different  states.  During  those  8 
Bays  we  had  been  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  earth  and  1,300 
Bet  under  it! 

B  Our  means  of  getting  from  place  to  place,  besides  the  plane,  plenty 
B  walking  and  the  ordinary  vehicles  such  as  cars,  buses  and  taxis, 
Beluded  such  things  as  the  cab  of  a  diesel  locomotive,  high  speed 
§e vators  that  dropped  us  more  than  1,000  feet  underground  in  a 
|fy-  cars  of  an  ore  train  operating '1,000  feet  under  New  Mexico, 
B1  ocean-going  tug,  and  way  up  on  the  “flying  bridge”  of  one  of 


those  giant,  half-million-dollar  draglines  that  tower  like  skyscrapers  over 
the  Florida  phosphate  mines. 

The  pace  was  enough  to  make  anyone  dizzy.  One  day  we  had  break¬ 
fast  in  Missouri,  lunch  in  Kansas,  dinner  in  Oklahoma,  and  slept  that 
night  in  New  Mexico.  Another  day  we  had  lunch  in  New  Mexico,  dinner 
in  Texas,  and  slept  in  Louisiana;  and  on  the  last  day  it  was  breakfast 
in  Florida,  lunch  in  Tennessee,  and  dinner  in  Chicago! 

All  that  impressed  me,  because  at  my  usual  pace  (Continued  on  Page  20) 


NITROGEN  -  Kansas 

Many  chemical  plants  make  synthetic  nitrogen  from  air,  steam  and  natural  gas. 
Above  is  one  small  unit  of  the  168  acres  of  uncanny-looking  spheres,  towers  and 
multi-story  buildings  that  make  up  the  Spencer  Chemical  plant  in  Kansas. 


First  Choice 


ALL  ALONG  THE  LINE 


MORE  and  more  dairymen,  through  com-' 
bined  purchasing,  are  making  greater 
use  of  the  tools  and  equipment  they  have  set 
up  off  the  farm.  Last  October  Northeast  dairy¬ 
men  purchased  26%  more  of  the  leading  G.L.F. 
dairy  feeds  than  in  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
They  bought  10%  more  of  all  G.L.F.  dairy 
feeds  in  the  same  period. 


Combined  purchasing  pays  off  on  the  farm — 


.  .  .  For  Dollar  Savings 

Right  now,  for  example,  the  G.L.F.  Feed 
Mill  in  Buffalo  has  enough  cane  molasses  to 
meet  requirements  until  the  Barge  Canal  opens 
in  April.  This  stockpile  will  permit  savings  of 
39  cents  on  each  ton  of  feed  for  G.L.F.  patrons 


—the  result  of  lower  costs  through  water  trans¬ 
port  and  sufficient  storage  capacity. 

...  For  Guaranteed  Quality 

Quality  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  G.L.F.  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  practical  quality— for  best  returns 
per  dollar  invested.  G.L.F.  patrons  have  no  use 
for  low  standards  which  ultimately  mean  poor 
feed  conversion.  Neither  can  they  afford  exces¬ 
sive  standards  which  do  not  justify  the  cost.  In 
between  is  the  practical  quality  range,  the 
range  G.L.F.  guarantees  for  all  the  dairy  feeds 
it  handles. 


ingredients  and  for  low-cost  distribution! 
processed  products.  608  retail  agencies  pi 
G.L.F.  feeds  within  trucking  distance  of  Non 
east  farms.  G.L.F.  is  geared  to  serve  90.1 
dairymen  .  .  .  quickly,  efficiently,  dependai 


,  .  .  For  Dependable  Service 

G.L.F.  patrons  operate  four  feed  mills  lo¬ 
cated  strategically  for  efficient  handling  of  raw 


.  .  .  For  Individual  Needs 

G.L.F.  dairy  feeds  are  made  to  fit  the  nei 
of  specific  herds:  flexible  formulas  for  realf 
duction;  fixed  formulas  especially  designed 
cows  on  test;  protein  supplements  for  mal 
balanced  rations  of  home-grown  grains. 
15  cows  .  .  .  50  .  .  .  150  . . .  G.L.F.  has  the  n 
feed  to  fit  your  farm. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc, 


G.L.F.  DAIRY  FEEDS 


GLF, 


Qualify  that  pays  off  on  fhe  Farm 


Qua/fo 


T  H  AT  PAYS  I 


OFF  ON  i'HE| 


1111 


10  speeds  forward  with  TA 

Torque  Amplifier  gives  you  two  speeds  in  each 
gear.  Extra,  in-between  speeds  help  you  plant 
as  fast  as  field  conditions  permit  with  accurate 
McCormick  2  and  4-row  trailing  planters.  You 
can  change  speed  on  the  go,  without  shifting, 
to  match  planting  speed  to  field  conditions  .  .  . 
slow  for  full-power  turns  in  soft  ground. 


>Iant  on  time ...  in  shorter  time 

rith  FAST-HITCH,  TORQUE  AMPLIFIER  and  HYDRA-TOUCH  . .  . 

McCormick  FARMALL  300  and  400  tractors 


Farm  faster  .  .  .  make  up  weather  delays  .  .  .  meet  planting 
dates  with  a  new  work-speeding  Farmall  300  or  400.  Switch 
implements  seconds-fast  with  Fast-Hitch  to  gain  extra  rounds. 


Pull  Torque  Amplifier  lever  to  increase  pull-power  up  to  45% 
to  eliminate  down-shifting.  Save  time  with  Hydra-Touch — the 
most  complete  and  convenient  big  implement  control. 


Touch  saves  time  on  turns.  "Live”  2-way  hydraulic  power  raises 
V  lowers  2  or  4-row  Fast-Hitch  drill  planter  fast!  High  lift  keeps 
■anter  runners  trash-free  on  turns.  Hydra-Touch  levers  hold  and  re- 
■tfn  automatically — both  hands  are  free  for  steering.  When  cultivating, 
»>u  can  control  right,  left  and  rear  gangs  individually  or  all  together. 


Fast-Hitch  lets  you  switch  in  seconds  from  planting  to  disking — or  back 
again  ...  to  work  up  the  seedbed  just  ahead  of  the  planter  and  avoid 
costly  redisking  or  harrowing  in  case  of  rains.  Fast-Hitch  "float”  helps 
this  McCormick  mounted  planter  follow  ground  contour  to  drill  or 
hill-drop  at  uniform  depth. 


Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  Fast-Hitch,  Torque 
Amplifier,  Hydra-Touch  and  other  farm-easy  advan¬ 
tages  like  completely  independent  pto.  See  for  yourself 
why  Farmall  300  and  400  tractors  lead  in  performance 
and  value!  Use  the  convenient  IH  Income  Purchase 
Plan  of  Buying. 

SEE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER  DEALER 

Fa'  ,rnc!!,°nal  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
fi.-  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units— General  Office, 
H caSo  1,  Illinois 


\ 


r 


L 


Send  for 
FREE 
Catalog 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-2,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  time,  back  and  cash-saving  Farmall  farm- 
easy  features.  Send  catalog  checked: 

I  I  Farmall  400  Q  Farmall  300  Q  Farmall  200 

(4-plow)  (3-plow)  (2-plow) 

Name - - - Q  Student 

Address _ _ 

Post  Office _ , _ State _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ : _ : _ 
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WILL  THE  SOIL  BANK  PLAN 
WORK? 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Benson  h^ve  suggested  to 
Congress  and  the  nation  what  they  call  “The 
Soil  Bank  Plan.”  A  full  explanation  of  this  plan 
is  found  on  page  17  of  the  January  21  issue. 

In  brief,  the  plan  calls  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1  billion  to  pay  farmers  for  growing  smaller 
crops  and  improving  soil  fertility  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

First,  it  would  provide  an  emergency  acreage 
reserve  program  by  voluntary  reductions  in  the 
acres  already  allotted  to  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
Farmers  who  agree  to  these  reductions  would 
be  paid  in  certificates  for  a  stated  quantity  of 
government-held  surpluses. 

Second,  there  would  be  a  long-range  conser- 


CAN  A  CITY  GllIL  MAKE  GOOD 
AS  A  FARMER’S  WIFE? 


good  a  chance  of  making  good  as  a  farm  wife 
as  does  a  girl  who  was  born  and  raised  in  the 
country?  For  the  best  letter  on  the  subject  we 
will  pay  $5,  and  $1  for  each  additional  letter 
that  we  can  find  room  to  publish.  Letters  should 
be  addressed  to  American  Agriculturist,  De¬ 
partment  CG,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  be  in  our  offices  by  February  18. 


HEART  DISEASE,  THE  KILLER 

LJOW  often  when  reading  the  paper  one  learns 
that  some  man,  perhaps  a  friend  or  acquaint¬ 
ance,  has  been  fatally  stricken  in  the  prime  of 
life  with  a  heart  attack. 


vation  reserve  program  under  which  farmers 
would  be  paid  for  voluntarily  retiring  surplus- 
producing  acres  and  shifting  to  forage,  grass 
and  water-storage  facilities. 

Recognizing  that  this  is  a  well-thought  out, 
sincere  plan  to  help  farmers,  and  that  tbe  farm¬ 
ers’  need  for  help  is  truly  great,  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  criticize  without  having  some¬ 
thing  better  to  suggest.  However,  the  leaders 
and  members  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  meeting  in  Rochester  the  second 
week  in  January  expressed  the  doubt  of  many 
farmers  as  to  whether  this  plan  would  work  on 
northeastern  farms. 

In  the  first  place,  our  farms  in  the  Northeast 
are  relatively  small.  With  a  limited  acreage  for 
crops  it  would  be  difficult  for  most  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  here  to  take  several  good  acres  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  without  upsetting  their  whole  crop 
rotation. 

In  the  second  place,  dairy  farmers  should  be¬ 
ware  of  the  continued  tendency  to  increase  acre¬ 
age  devoted  to  grass,  meadows  and  pastures. 
That  eventually  can  mean  but  one  thing,  more 
milk  production,  and  more  surplus  of  dairy 
products. 

In  the  third  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  take  an  army  of  government  employees 
to  enforce  the  Soil  Bank  Plan.  Can  you  imagine 
the  feelings  of  a  farmer  in  growing  a  splendid 
field  of  grass  or  legumes,  or  a  good  pasture,  if 
he  isn’t  permitted  to  use  the  pasture  or  harvest 
the  hay! 

But  maybe  the  plan  will  work.  All  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  is  that  you  keep  an  open  mind  and  do 
ypur  own  thinking  about  it. 


A  WELL  MERITED  HONOR 


JN  A  city  there  is  little  relationship  between  the 
iiome  and  the  husband’s  business  or  profession 
but  in  farming  there  must  be  a  very  close  busi¬ 
ness  partnership  between  man  and  wife. 

Time  was  when  there  was  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween  the  conveniences  in  a  city  kitchen  and 
home  and  those  in  the  country.  But  now,  thank 
goodness,  most  farm  homes  have  much  of  the 
same  labor-saving  equipment  and  conveniences 
that  city  homes  have. 

However,  because  farming  is  a  partnership, 
the  farm  wife  will  always  have  different  and 
more  problems  so  far  as  the  business  is  con¬ 
cerned  than  does  the  city  woman.  Usually  there 
is  less  money  on  which  she  can  depend.  Fre¬ 
quently  there  is  more  isolation. 

What  do  you  think?  Does  a  city  girl  have  as 


QNLY  twice  before  in  its  hundred  years  of 
existence  has  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  honored  an  individual  by  naming 
him  honorary  president  of  the  Society.  At  its 
101st  session  in  Rochester  this  year  the  Society, 
recognizing  the  outstanding  services  of  L.  B. 
Skeffington  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  to 
farmers,  and  in  particular  to  fruit  growers, 
gave  Skeff  the  title  of  Honorary  President.  The 
late  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  of  Ithaca  and  the 
late  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  long-time  Directors  of 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  were  the  others- 
so  honored. 

Skeff  is  well  known  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  readers  as  a  long-time  contributor,  and  it 
is  a  privilege  to  add  our  congratulations  to  those 
of  his  hundreds  of  other  friends. 


GOOD  MEETINGS - GOOD  SHOW 


I70R  the  first  time  in  its  124-year  history,  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  left  its 
traditional  annual  meeting  place  in  Albany,  New 
York,  to  help  the  Horticultural  Society  get 
started  on  its  second  century  of  service  to  the 
apple  industry.  The  two  meetings,  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  during  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  January  16,  were  some  of  the  best  farmers’ 
winter  meetings  I  have  attended  in  years.  There 
was  a  record-breaking  attendance  of  members  of 
both  organizations,  the  nationally  known  speak¬ 
ers  touched  on  almost  every  problem  of  modern 


farming.  The  exhibits  of  apple-growing 


ment  displayed  in  the  new  Rochester  Men 
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Building  were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen* 
As  I  studied  the  equipment  exhibits  Ij| 
thinking  of  how  fast  changes  are  coming  id? 
farm  machinery  field,  so  fast  indeed  tha  fo 
finds  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  nevsa 
good  machines  that  come  on  to  the  m|P 
every  year. 


CUT  COSTS  WITH  LIME 
AND  FERTILIZER 


T] 
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m 
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When  you  stop  to  think  about  what  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  heart  the  wonder  is  that  it  lasts 
as  long  and  as  well  as  it  does.  Tfye  heart  is  the 
hardest-working  machine  in  the  world.  In  one 
day  of  24  hours  your  heart  beats  103,689  times. 
Your  blood,  pumped  by  the  heart,  travels  168,- 
000,000  miles. 

Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  its  regular  job, 
more  than  any  other  organ  the  heart  is  affected 
by  emotional  upsets.  These  are  tense  times  so, 
if  you  want  to  live,  particularly  after  40  it  is 
necessary  to  relieve  the  heart  of  as  much  extra 
strain  as  you  possibly  can.  What  can  you  do? 
Here  are  a  few  suggestions  on  which  doctors 
agree: 

1.  Reduce  fat.  Every  ounce  of  overweight  has  to 
be  carried  every  step  you  make.  Fat  men  are 
most  subject  to  heart  trouble. 

2.  If  you  are  over  40,  avoid  tight  places  where 
you  have  to  over-exert  physically.  That  could 
mean  the  top  of  a  hot  haymow,  snow  shovell¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  violent  exercise. 

3.  Keep  out  of  controversy.  If  your  heart  is  weak 

or  tired,  anger  or  over-excitement  are  particu¬ 
larly  bad.  * 

4.  Cultivate  serenity.  I  love  that  word,  because  it 
means  tranquillity  and  peace. 


JN  A  meeting  of  farm  leaders  and  sciadr 
4  which  I  was  privileged  to  attend,  the  suN 
was  how  northeastern  farmers  could  inccii 
crop  yields  and  cut  costs  of  production,  ill 
and  better  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  and|| 
headed  the  list  of  suggestions. 


With  the  use  of  fhrm  bulletins  and  the  an 

wi 

articles  on  these  subjects  in  American  AgkP 


co 


turist,  you  can  get  the  latest  information 
the  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime  and  makeH 
purchases  immediately.  I 
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SAYS  WEATHER  IS  CHANGING 


J7  OR  those  of  us  who  are  enduring  this  haiva 
winter  that  we  have  had  in  years,  it  is  iH 
cult  to  believe  what  I  reported  on  this  paf 
short  time  ago  and  what  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Map 
said  at  the  State  Agricultural  Society  mee| 
that  the  weather  is  really  warming  up. 


several  degrees  warmer  on  the  average  thve 
was  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  only  takes  a  fevibl 
grees  in  change  of  temperature  to  make  al 
difference  in  our  vegetable  and  animal  life] 
Dr.  Malone  says  that  the  ice  cap  is  retrea 
We  are  suffering  from  more  dry  weather,  anl 
growing  season  in  Canada  has  been  extend^ 
least  ten  days. 


as, 


NOT  THAT  KIND  OF  A  KITTEN 


“On  the  editorial  page  of  American  AGRicij 
1ST  of  January  7  I  read  with  interest  your  edit 
entitled  ‘Possibilities  from  Artificial  Breeding.’] 

I  thought  of  a  story  that  I  had  just  read  il 
Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal  that  emphasize* 
other  reason  for  artificial  breeding.  I  am  se8fc 
you  the  clipping.”— B.E.Y.,  Ohio 

TT  HE  clipping  told  of  a  Guernsey  bull* 
turned  on  a  dairy  farmer,  Mr.  Earl  T.  1* 
say,  when  he  was  watering  the  bull,  and  1* 
him.  g 

I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  they  reaMs 
that  some  bulls  were  dangerous  but  theirs* 
not,  that  “he’s  just  as  gentle  as  a  kitten, || 
bull  is  that  kind  of  a  kitten ! 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


IN  ADDRESSING  the  banquet  meetings 
ANew  York  State  Horticultural  Societi 
Rochester  the  other  night,  Senator  Harr 
Byrd  of  Virginia  told  this  story  about  ex-p 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  was  run 
on  the  Bull  Moose  ticket.  While  Teddy 
giving  one  of  his  campaign  speeches  a  ms 
the  audience  jumped  up  and  yelled: 

“I’m  a  Democrat;  my  father  was  a  Dentf 
my  grandfather  was  a  Democrat;  my 
grandfather  was  a  Democrat;  so  I‘ll  alwaj 
a  Democrat” 


“Well,  Mister,”  replied  Teddy,  “if  your  f 
was  a  jackass,  your  gi'andfather  a  jackass, 
your  great-grandfather  a  jackass,  what  " 
that  make  you?” 

“A  bull  mooser,  sir!  A  bull  mooser!” 
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Accuracy  Guaranteed 
or  your  money  back 


BRUCELLOSIS  REGULATIONS: 

raf 
t  In 


Dairy  replacement  auctions  all 
over  New  York  State  report  a 
tic  drop  in  January  consignments.  The  reason  generally  accepted  is  a  lack 
formation  about  the  new  regulations  which  went  into  effect  in  New  York 
1  State  on  January  1. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  a  few  who  “damn”  the  regulations,  but  as  a 
dayman  you  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  after  April  1st,  1957,  all  fluid  milk 
for  Connecticut  markets  gnust  come  from  brucellosis-free  herds.  In  1958,  the 
same  regulation  will  be  effective  in  New  Jersey  markets  and  after  July  1,  1959, 
all  fluid  milk  sold  in  New  York  State  must  come  from  brucellosis-free  herds. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  you  understand  the  regulations  so  that  you  can 
sell  replacements,  and  that  every  livestock  auction  and  dealer  handling  replace¬ 
ments  give  full  cooperation  in  making  the  regulations  effective. 

On  January  21,  at  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  W.  S.  Stone  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  ad¬ 
dressed  a  meeting  of  about  300  persons.  The  meeting  was  called  by  Clifford  E. 
Nower,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Licensed  Livestock  Commission  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  effects  of  the  new  regulations. 

Here  are  some  of  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Stone: 

]|  “In  general,  dairy  replacement  animals  moving  from  farm  to  farm  or  through 
commission  markets  or  dealers  within  New  York  state,  must  now  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  health  certificates.  From  the  40,000  certified  brucellosis-free  herds 
within  the  state,  certificates,  available  from  local  veterinarians,  most  county  re¬ 
cords  offices,  or  from  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  must 
now  accompany  animals  moving  as  dairy  replacements. 

.  “Animals  from  a  herd  tested  once  and  found  clean,  and  with  vaccination  tags 
in  their  ears,  can  also  move  as  dairy  replacements  when  accompanied  by  a  cer¬ 
tificate. 

“In  an  untested  herd,  or  in  a  tested  herd  "in  which  reactors  have  been  found, 
vaccinated  animals  under  30  months  of  age  can  be  sold  as  dairy  replacements 
hen  accompanied  by /certificates.  Any  other  clean  cow  in  a  herd  of  that  type 
move  from  the  farm  as  a  dairy  replacement  on  a  certificate  obtained  from 
so-called  ‘30-day  blood  test’.” 

Jfir.  Stone  pointed  out  that  the  ‘30-day  blood  test’  was  now  interpreted  by  his 
epartment  as  meaning  it  would  be  valid  up  to  30  days  from  the  date  made  out, 
t  any  time  up  to  30  days  after  the  blood  test  was  taken.  “In  effect,”  the  state 
veterinarian  said, “this  means  that  one  blood  test  of  an  animal  can  make  it  elig¬ 
ible  for  movement  for  as  long  as  60  days.” 

^^ACEPTIONS :  “There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  animals  must  move 
3nly  with  health  certificates.  These  include  all  animals  under  six  months,  steers, 
aj  ed  heffers,  and  cows  for  slaughter.  Cows  destined  for  slaughter,  consigned, 
■examples  to  livestock  commission  markets,  do  NOT  need  to  be  accompanied 
yftealth  certificates. 

sBUhat  about  cows  tested  and  found  to  be  brucellosis-reactors?”  Dr.  Stone 
asked.  ‘When  a  report  of  a  reactor  is  received  from  the  state  laboratory,  the 
veterinarian  who  took  the  original  blood  sample  is  ordered  to  quarantine  the 
animal,  not  the  complete  herd  in  which  she  lives.  The  owner  of  that 
I:®131-'’  he  emphasized,  “does  not  have  to  sell  her.  He  may  keep  her  indefinitely 
■■laughter  her  himself.  However,  'when  she  is  sold,  she  must  move  only  with 
a  special  permit,  and  she  may  be  sold  only  for  slaughter.  These  special  permits 

-ue|good  for  30  days,  and,  if  not  used,  a  new  permit  can  be  obtained  without 
s^Bge.” 

■ily  federally-licensed  slaughter  houses,  and  New  York  Sta,.c  aiaug 
I^Kes  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  can  buy  brucellosis  r 
#  and  they  must  kiH  these  animals  within  three  days  of  their  purchase.” 
iBr  editors  of  American  Agriculturist,  we  realize  that  questions  will  come  up 
Dr.  Stone  has  not  covered.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  or  to  secure 
we  vs  to  any  questions  which  a  subscriber  may  haye  relative  to  these  reg- 
■ons.  —Hugh  Cosline 

M 


slaughter 


reac- 


HERE’S  ONE  farm  job  that  I 
don’t  mind,  I  don’t  consider  it 
pikind  when  Jane  Mirandy  orders 
N  to  do  the  chicken  chores,  by 
■ee.  The  reason  that  I  don’t  recoil 
what,  to  some,  is  dreaded 
_  is  that  there  ain’t  another 
Plng'  will  match  rewards  that 
Pickens  bring.  There  is  no  dish 
at  you  can  eat  for  breakfast 
at  an  egg  won’t  beat;  and  what, 
fpr  sheer  ' 
lden, 


ffom 
toiil 


delight,  can 

juicy,  tender  _  __ 

icken  fried  in  country  style  ?  I 
J°n  k  see  how  a  man  can  smile  who 
■ever,  through  unkindly  fate,  has 
H8,-  a  drumstick  on  his  plate. 

■  That’s  why  Mirandy  doesn’t  need 
V  ask  me  more  than  twice  to  feed 
■ej  birds,  or  lug  a  water  pail;  and 

■  don’t  hardly  ever  wail  when  I’m 

R'Slgned  my  legs  and  gath 

new-laid 


The  last 


i,  1  i  do  ev’ry  night  is  make  sure 
the  flock’s  all  right;  as  far  as 
Ini  concerned,  by  jing,  those  hens 


eippriu  SOme  PamPertng,  so  any  chore  that  must  be  done  I’m  glad  to  do 
|  P  ln£  °ne:  Since  dust  will  make  me  cough  and  wheeze  because  of  all 
■  ^  ailer&ies,  I  sadly  have  to  stay  away  when  it  is  hen-house  cleaning  day. 


Name. _ 

Address. 


New  10-foot  New  Idea  fertilizer  spreoder.  No.  101,  with  exclusive  new  grass  seeding 
attachment.  Sizes  to  fit  new  8  and  12-foot  models.  Also  three  5-foot  models. 


Three  newest  New  Idea  fertilizer  spreaders  have 
greater  strength .  Also  available  with  new  front  mounted 
grass  seeding  attachment  with  60%  greater  capacity 


Positive  feed  control.  You  can 

make  adjustments  easily  for  32 
popular  fertilizers.  Exclusive,  pat¬ 
ented  cam  agitator  grinds,  levels, 
and  forces  fertilizer  evenly  at  the 
rate  selected. 


60%  more  grass  seeding  capac¬ 
ity.  New  front  mounted  grass  seed¬ 
ing  attachment  always  in  full  view 
of  operator.  Calibrated  indicator 
controls  seed  distribution  on  a 
pounds-per-acre  basis. 


Mew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  division  JJVCO  distributes  costy 


Department  1750,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  free  literature  checked. 

□  Fertilizer  spreaders  □  Fertilizer  use  booklet 


New  hopper  strength.  New 

flanged  and  curved  construction  of 
heavier  gauge  hopper  prevents 
bulging.  Unretouched  photo  shows 
tractor  exerting  a  force  of  3960 
pounds  on  center  of  the  hopper. 
Breakaway  lift  force  at  first  instant 
of  lift  registered  8000  pounds 


Write  for  literature  with  full  details  of  the  many  other  advantages  of 
these  new,  GUARANTEED  spreaders.  Use  the  coupon  below — TODAY, 


Best  Idea  Yet  —  Get  A  New  Idea 


Increased  yields  are  far  surer 
when  you  use  these  spreaders  with 
guaranteed  accuracy. 


VtV.W  V 

///>/}  r 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

New  Idea  will  spread  any  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  any  condition,  in  any 
amount  (10  to  5000  lbs.  per 
acre)  ; —  uniformly  and  accurate¬ 
ly,  without  clogging  —  or  your 
money  back. 


(American  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1956 

lA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


YIELD  ~  QUALITY-  PROFIT] 


PETER  H.  SANDFORT  (right)  owner  of  Garden  State  Guernsey  Farm  and  NICK  BONNEMA,  Mgr.,  Warwick  RD  1,  N.  Y. 


TOPDRESSING  WHEAT  FOR  SILAGE  PAYS! 


"To  support  my  herd  of  75  Holsteins  on  120  acres, 
I  really  have  to  push  for  maximum  production,” 
writes  John  A.  Crist  of  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.  "Last 
Fall,  I  planted  a  10-acre  field  to  wheat  for  late  Fall 
pasture  and  silage  in  the  Spring.  My  herd  grazed 
this  field  hard  in  the  Fall  and  I  thought  the  field 
was  done  for.  On  A.A.C.  Co’s  recommendations,  I 
topdressed  this  field  in  February  with  400  lbs. 
of  AGRICO  FOR  TOP  DRESSING  per  acre. 


"Cuttings  from  this  field  totaled  over  12  tons 
excellent  quality  silage  per  acre!  I  know  that  this 
yield  was  more  than  double  what  it  would  have 
been  without  the  AGRICO  FOR  TOP  DRESSING. 
My  investment  of  $11.75  per  acre  in  AGRICO 
'bought’  silage  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2.  per  ton!” 


JOHN  A.  CRIST  of  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


$22.04  EXTRA  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO! 


Topdressing  wheat  in  the  Spring  with  a  complete 
fertilizer  really  paid  off  for  Walter  F.  Selbig, 
who  writes: 


"In  the  Spring  of  ’55,  I  topdressed  part  of  my 
wheat  field  with  AGRICO  FOR  TOP  DRESSING 
10-10-10  at  200  lbs.  per  acre.  On  the  remainder  of 
the  field,  I  used  a  20.5%  nitrogen  material  at 
100  lbs.  per  acre,  keeping  the  units  of  nitrogen 
applied  per  a  eye  as  near  the  same  as  possible. 


WALTER  F.  SELBIG 
of  Wayland,  N.  Y; 


"Throughout  the  growing  season,  the  wheat 
topdressed  with  AGRICO  was  taller.  At  harvest, 
we  cut  and  threshed  a  systematic  check,  and  found 
that  where  I  used  AGRICO,  the  yield  was  54.9  bu. 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  41.5  bu.  per  acre  with 
the  nitrogen  topdressing.  AGRICO  out-produced 
the  nitrogen  material  by  13.4  bu.  per  acre  and 
made  me  an  extra  profit  of  $22.04  per  acre!” 


"Early  Spring  ’55,  we  applied  AA  QUALITY  Phosphate  Ra 
at  1  ton  per  acre  and  topdressed  with  300  lbs.  of  AGRICO  FO 
SEEDING  DOWN  per  acre.  The  first  cutting  in  June  yielded  2 
tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre.  A  second  cutting  yielded  llA  tons  di 
hay  per  acre.  This  field  hever  stopped  growing  even  though  tl 
was  the  hottest,  driest  Summer  on  record!! 
early  Fall  the  weather  was  very  changeable,! 
we  cut  6  tons  of  silage  from  the  third  cuttis! 


"I  need  a  lot  of  high  quality  roughage 
keep  my  125  high-producing  Guernseys  t 
top  milk  production.  My  alfalfa  field  is  nt  y 
doing  its  fuU  share.  Figuring  my  first  cuttiij| 
at  $35.  a  ton,  and  the  second  at  $45.,  I  ha  r 
an  average  of  $40  per  ton  from  two  cuttini  t 
plus  the  extra  value  of  the  silage.  This  yeai  I 
production  alone  is  well  worth  over  thr  I 
times  the  entire  renovation  cost!”  ^ 


AGRICO  WINS  SIDE-BY-SIDE  TE 


with  25.5  Bu.  EXTRA  OATS  Per  Ac 


"In  the  Spring  of  ’55  I  put  out  a  side-by-sil 


oats  comparison,  using  275  lbs.  of  AGR10 


5-10-10  per  acre  on  7  acres,  and  275  lbs.B 
another  fertilizer  of  equal  analysis,”  writl  r 
Curt  Ranger.  "The  oats  were  sown  at  t1  1 
rate  of  2M  bu.  per  acre.  All  the  conditions  1  ( 
this  comparison  were  exactly  the  same. 


CURT  RANGER  of  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


"At  harvest  time,  the  real  difference  show 
up.  The  AGRICO  side  produced  88.5  bu.fl 
acre,  as  compared  with  63  bu.  per  acre  yii  j 
made  with  the  other  fertilizer. 

"AGRICO  not  only  out-yielded  the  ot® 
fertilizer  by  25.5  bu.  per  acre  but  it  cost* 
38^  per  acre  less.  The  extra  25.5  bu.  per  acjl 
grown  with  AGRICO  were  worth  $16.58  [>■ 
acre,  plus  the  saving  of  38  ff  per  acre  on  M 
tilizer  cost,  makes  my  total  extra  profit  fj  s 
acre  with  AGRICO  $16.96!”  t 


4  TONS  HIGH  QUALITY  ALFALFA  Hi 
PLUS  6  TONS  SILAGE  PER  ACRE 


IN  ’56,  it’s  going  to  take  top  yields  and  quality  to  show  a  goo  1 
farm  profit,  and  that’s  where  AGRICO,  The  Nation’s  Leadii  ii 
Fertilizer,  can  do  a  job  for  you.  AGRICO’s  EXTRAS  pay  ona.^ 
crops.  Take  the  word  of  Peter  H.  Sandfort,  owner  of  Garde  h 
State  Guernsey  Farm,  Warwick  RD  1,  N.  Y.,  who  write  t 


"Following  A.A.C.  Soil  Service  recommendations  in  the  W j 
of  ’53,  I  spread  13^  tons  of  lime  on  my  19-acre  field.  This  fiel  ii 
had  produced  a  poor  corn  crop  and  I  was  anxious  to  seed  it  1. 1 
alfalfa.  Before  seeding  in  the  Spring,  we  broadcasted  400  lbjF 
of  18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  per  acre.  Then  we  drillel n 
in  400  lbs.  of  AGRICO  FOR  SEEDING  DOWN  3-12-12  per  acr  § 
and  seeded  23  lbs.  of  alfalfa  per  acre.  Oats  were  used  as  t|| 
nurse  crop,  and  cut  in  June  ’54  for  green  oat  hay. 


ORDER  AGRICO  NOW! 


Cash  in  on  the  EXTRAS  you  get  with  AGRICO.  There’s  an  AGRICO  for  | 
each  major  crop — great  crop-producers  all!  See  your  AGRICO  Dealer  today*  E 


made  ONLY  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Buffalo,  nLy.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  North  Weymouth,  Mass.  •  Three  Rivers,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  FOLDER 


Tells  how  to  convert  wood  waste  with  a 

FITCHBURC  QHIPPER 


into 


Livestock  bedding 
Poultry  litter 
Orchard  mulch 


Models  available  for  as  little  as  $960. 


Send  postcard  for  free  folder.  Address  Dept.  A-26 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Healthy  Hens  — More  Eggs 


CONCRETE  POULTRY  HOUSE 


MR.  and  MRS.  How¬ 
ard  Myers  of  Ran- 
soraville,  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty  N.  Y.  The  plaque 
Ijfcich  Mr.  Myers  is  hold- 
was  given  him  by 
l&e  New  York  State 
■ekeepers’  Association 
n  the  1955  Beekeeper 
1  of  the  Year.  The  com- 
^■ttee  choosing  the  reci- 
^Knt  of  the  award  is 
Opposed  of  Dr.  E.  J. 
ce>  Department  of 
'riculture  at  Cornell 
iversity,  Dr.  A.  C. 
,UM,  State  Director  of 
Uary  Inspection,  and 
member  of  the  bee¬ 
pers’  association  at 


BEEKEEPER  OF  THE  YEAR 


toward  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  keep- 
bees  since  1896.  His 
hive  was  bought  when  he  was  10  years  old  and  he  has  been  expanding  his 
mess  since  that  time.  In  1955  he  maintained  2,300  hives,  some  in  Western 
'ilt'*'  and  some  in  Florida. 


'f 

i  For  healthier  and  more  pro-  If  you  need  help  get  in  i 
t  ductive  flocks,  build  a  con-  touch  with  a  local  concrete  Y 
4  Crete  poultry  house.  Concrete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con-  <} 
i  has  no  crevices  for  lice  and  Crete  producer  or  building 
j  other  parasites.  It  keeps  out  material  dealer.  Send  coupon 
^  rats,  weasels  and  vermin.  It  for  free  booklet  on  concrete  ^ 
i  is  easy  to  keep  warm,  clean  poultry  houses.  For  informa-  1 
and  dry.  Most  important  of  Lion  on  other  farm  improve-  j 
Y  all— concrete  can't  burn!  ments,  fill  in  blanks  below,  4 

I - - PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY _ __ 

f  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  <> 

A  250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 

f  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  ' 

A  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts  i 

f  A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  Y 

1  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  bnd  engineering  field  work  i 

f  Please  send  booklets  on  V 

concrete  poultry  houses  T 

A  and  (list  subject):  Name . 

-i. .  St.  or  R.  No . 

Y^-— .  Post  Office . . . State . . 


Wood  is  best  for  your  Silage 
Unadilla  is  your  best  Wood  Silo  buy 


It  is  well-known  that  wood  is  best 
for  silage  and  that  Unadilla  is  the 
best  wood  Silo  because:  1"  of  wood 
is  equal  to  10"  of  masonry  in  insu¬ 
lation- —  Unadilla  wood  staves  pro¬ 
tect  your  ensilage  with  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17"  of  masonry. 
Wood  is  not  affected  by  silage 
acids  .  .  .  Unadilla  staves  are  full 
thickness,  seasoned,  Factory  Creo¬ 


sote-Treated  for  longer  life.  Contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront  for  climb¬ 
ing  ease  and  unloading  conven¬ 
ience.  Unadilla  staves  are  knitted 
into  one  sturdy  unit  by  hundreds  of 
patented  steel  lock  dowels.  Send  for 
catalog.  Read  about  ALL  the  ad¬ 
vantages  Unadilla’s  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Wood  Silo  offers  YOU. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B-216,  Unadilla,  New  York 


^cACtO*Y^ 


UNADILLA  SILO 
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State  Agricultural  Society 
Holds  124th  Meeting 


By  E.  R.  Eastman 


N  JANUARY  18  I  went  up  to 
Rochester  to  join  with  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  and  hundreds  of  farm  folks 
in  helping  the  New  York  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  celebrate  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  second  century  of  service  to 
fruit  growers.  Both  organizations  were 
holding  their  annual  meetings  during 
the  week,  the  Agricultural  Society  its 

1124th,  and  the  Horticultural  Society 
its  101st. 

■aC  think  this  was  the  first  time  in  its 
ie  history,  since  its  organization  in  1832, 
«  that  the  Agricultural  Society  held  its 

1  annual  meeting  outside  of  the  city  of 
Hbany.  The  old  Ag  Society,  the  oldest 
the  state  and  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  nation,  helped  to  found  the  State 
lb  Fair,  the  Experiment  Station,  and  has 
](  mothered  several  of  the  older  farm  or- 
3  ganizations.  Therefore,  it  was  fitting 
jj  indeed  that  it  should  join  with  the 
Horticultural  Society  to  help  celebrate 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Courage,  it  would  seem,  is  nothing 
^ss  than  the  power  to  overcome 
mger,  misfortune,  fear,  injustice, 
Idiile  continuing  to  affirm  inwardly 
pat  life  with  all  its  sorrows  is  good. 

— Dorothy  Thompson 


of  research  at  Seabrook  Farms,  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  discussed  the  subject 
“19,000  Acres  of  Vegetables;  2,500 
acres  Irrigated;”  “Irrigation  Isn’t  The 
Only  Answer”  was  the  subject  of  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear,  soil  sci¬ 
entist,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

At  the  evening  banquet  the  leading 
speech  was  given  by  the  Honorable 
George  D.  Aiken,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Vermont.  As  has  been  the  custom  for 
many  years,  the  fine  dinner  put  on  by 
the  Society  featured  only  high  quality 
New  York  State  farm  products. 

Also  in  line  with  its  practice  of  many 
years,  the  Society  honored  four  cen¬ 
tury  families  and  farmsl  Those  receiv¬ 
ing  the  awards  this  year  were: 

The  Phillips  Farm  in  Niagara  Coun¬ 
ty,  on  which  the  Phillips  family  has 
been  farming  for  114  years;  the  Louns- 
berry  Farm  in  Tioga  County,  which  has 
been  owned  by  the  family  for  115 
years;  the  Ogden  Farm  in  Livingston 
County,  where  the  original  Ogden 
settled  in  1832;  the  Lang  Farm  in 
Cortland  County,  where  the  family  his¬ 
tory  goes  back  to  1847.  The  certificates 
were  handed  out  by  Senator  Aiken. 

Important  resolutions,  presented  to 
the  meeting  by  Dr.  Albert  B.  Genung 
of  the  Northeast  Farm  Foundation  at 
Ithaca,  include: 


the  beginning  of  its  second  hundred 
ylars. 

IkJjjAttendance  at  both  meetings  made 
jifrecords.  So  did  the  programs.  Roches¬ 
ter  can  be  proud  indeed  of  its  new 
j&morial  Hall,  where  the  meetings 
jlffllre  held. 

■Talking  on  the  theme,  “Learning  To 
Live  With  Dry  Weather,”  the  list  of 
outstanding  speakers  at  the  Agricul- 
*-*al  Society  meeting  included  Dr. 
Mom*s  F.  Malone,  Director  of  the 
Weather  Research  Bureau  at  Hartford, 
ii|Bnnecticut,  who  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Is  The  Climate  Changing?”;  Dr.  Niles 
Brady,  Department  of  Agronomy  at 
.  2trneU  University,  outlined  the  “Water 
Resources  of  New  York  State”;  Mr. 
wArry  A.  Kerr,  soil  conservationist  at 
Cornell,  talked  about  “The  Present 
Efttlook  On  New  York  Irrigation”; 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  member  of  the 
Rw  York  State  Board  of  Regents  and 
wF  of  the  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
■pers,  chose  the  subject  “Tire  Great¬ 
s'  Drought”;  Dr.  Frank  App,  director 


1.  Opposition  to  the  Soil  Bank  Plan 
unless  it  includes  more  safeguards 
for  northeastern  farmers. 

2.  Opposition  to  government  controls 
which  forbid  a  farmer  to  use  his 
own  homegrown  grain  to  feed  his 
own  livestock. 

3.  Opposition  to  continued  high 
spending  by  all  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  resulting  in  ruinouS  tax¬ 
ation. 

4.  More  work  and  research  to  inf 
crease  irrigation. 

5.  More  production,  and  particularly 
marketing,  research. 

6.  Support  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  milk  order  to  include  New 
Jersey. 

Officers  elected  or  re-elected :  Warren 
W.  Hawley  of  Batavia,  president;  Mor¬ 
ris  Johnson  of  Batavia,  vice  president; 
past  president  Harold  L.  Creal  of 
Homer,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  Spencer  Duncan  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  secretary;  T.  Harvey 
Holmes  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  treasurer. 


(80)  a 
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NOW  !  A  COMPLETELY  NEW 


FORAGE 

HARVESTER 


FAMOUS  PAPEC 
QUALITY  and 
PERFORMANCE 


No.  32 

BASE  UNIT  WITH  PTO 


QUICK -HITCH  ATTACHMENTS 
T  CUT  $32500 
PICK-UP  $185°°  ♦ 
ROW  CROP  *2850° 

(oil  f.o.b.  factory) 


ROW  CROP  ATTACHMENT  cuts  and  chops 
tall,  short  or  average  crops  clean  and  fast. 


HAY  PICK-UP  ATTACHMENT  handles  heavy 
or  light  windrows  fast,  leaves  a  clean  field. 


NOW  after  two  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  toughest 
kind  of  field  testing, 
the  Papec  No.  32 
Forage  Harvester 
joins  its  famous 
brothers  as  a  rug¬ 
ged,  top  performer 
at  the  lowest  price 
a  complete  3-attachment  harvester  has  ever 
been  offered  by  anyone.  It  has  the  capacity  and 
built-in  quality  for  which  Papec  is  noted.  Con¬ 
sider  these  features: 

BIG  CAPACITY  -  full  14"  wide,  98  sq.  in.  throat 
SIMPLE,  STURDY  DESIGN,  FEWER  AMOVING  PARTS 
LIGHT,  HIGHLY  MANEUVERABLE,  COMPACT 
QUICKEST  CHANGING  ATTACHMENTS 
ADJUSTABLE  AXLES 

•  SIDE  and  REAR  FEED  DELIVERY 

•  AUTOMATIC  DELIVERY  PIPE  CONTROl 
«  PATENTED  SILAGE  SHELF 

.  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  PICK-UP  FINGERS 

•  SIMPLIFIED  DIRECT  CUT  REEL 

•  STRAIGHT,  EASY-TO-SHARPEN  KNIVES 
.  HEAVY,  HIGH  SPEED  KNIFE  WHEEL 

The  Papec  No.  32  Forage  Harvester  has  turned 
in  an  outstanding  performance  on  all  types  of 
forage  crops  under  widely  varying  conditions. 
Because  of  its  attractive  price,  it  offers  farmers 
with  smaller  herds  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  Forage  Harvester. 

With  the  “32”,  harvesting  crops  is  faster  and 
easier.  Maximum  amount  of  digestible  nutrients 
is  obtained.  More  milk,  more  meat  —  more 
money  from  the  same  acreage. 


You  Can't  Buy  Equal  Capacity  or 
Comparable  Performance  for  Anywhere 
Near  the  Price  of  the  New  PAPEC  32 


DIRECT  CUT  ATTACHMENT  cuts  enoughf 
green  feed  for  a  day's  feeding  in  minutes. 


See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  margin 
of  ad  for  FREE  booklet  describing  the  New 
No.  32  Papec  Forage  Harvester. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Shortsville,  New  York 
243  W.  Merrill  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
2925  Chrysler  Road,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
18  N.  Tyler  Ave.,  Hopkins,  Minnesota 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 

CROP  BLOWERS 

HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 

HAMMER  MILLS 

ENSILAQE  CUTTERS 

FEED  MIXERS 

Before  you  buy  any 
Silo  get  the  facts 
about  the  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE 
SILO. 


SILOS 


Write  for  complete 
descriptive  litera¬ 
ture.  Harder  Silo  Co., 
Box  A  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 

Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you  \  fREE 
how.  Write  for  free  copy.  \ 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 

|  Box  83-B  j 

Indiana.  Pa.  1 

COWPOX  -RINGWORM 


Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Nai/lors 

BLU-KOTE 


S>0(hc 

Pay  Better  Than  Others 


NY  ONE,  by  keeping  his  eyes 
open,  can  see  that  some  dairy 
farms  are  more  profitable  than 
others,  and  records  back  up  the 
observation.  For  example,  some  recent 
figures  from  Cornell  show  that  the  cost 
of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  on 
over  500  farms  varied  from  less  than 
$4.00  per  cvvt.  to  considerably  over 
$6.00. 

Yet,  with  minor  exceptions,  every 
one  of  these  dairymen  sold  the  milk 
from  his  farm  for  the  same  price.  It 
seems  reasonable  and  logical  that  any 
dairyman  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
returns  from  his  farm  can  do  more  to 
remedy  the  trouble  right  on  his  farm 
than  can  the  government  in  Washing¬ 
ton  or  anyone  connected  with  it. 

What’s  Your  Cost? 

As  a  dairyman,  how  can  you  deter¬ 
mine  without  too  much  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  whether  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  on  your  farm  is  less  than  average 
or  more  than  average?  Certainly  the 
pencil  work  necessary  to  determine  the 
exact  cost  of  production  is  time-con¬ 
suming  and  costly,  but  it  is  surprising 
how  close  you  can  estimate  by  using 
the  figures  you-already  have. 

There  are  innumerable  things  which 
affect  the  cost  of  bulk  milk  but  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  can  be  bunched  to¬ 
gether  under  four  heads: 

1.  The  natural  fertility  of  your  farm. 

2.  The  average  milk  production  of 
your  herd. 

3.  The  amount  of  purchased  feed  you 
buy. 

4.  The  amount  of  milk  sold  from  the 
farm  per  man  employed  on  your  farm. 

Good  Land 

The  man  who  owns  a  rich,  river  bot¬ 
tom  farm  is  lucky.  Unfortunately  there 
just ,  are  not  enough  of  them  to  go 
around.  A  fairly  good  estimate  of  the 
fertility  of  an  area  can  be' made  by 
watching  the  crops  or  by  noting  the 
type  of  buildings  in  the  area. 

Of  course,  if  you  own  a  steep  hill 
farm,  it  is  a  question  of  doing  the 
best  you  can  there  or  selling  it  and 
getting  a  better  one.  Over  the  years, 
the  difference  in  the  sale  price  between 
the  best  farm  and  the  poorest  farm  in 
any  county  is  smaller  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  real  value.  In  other  words, 
the  best  farms  are  often  sold  for  less 
than  their  real  value  and  poor  farms 
for  more. 


figure  is  under  9,000  pounds,  itj 
worth  looking  at  critically. 

The  fastest  way  to  improve  avers 
production  is  to  sell  the  poor  cowss 
buy  some  better  ones.  Of  course,  | 
better  ones  will  cost  more  than ; 
get  for  poor  ones,  but  if  you  only 
half  as  many,  you  are  better  off,] 
fact,  if  you  have  any  cows  product 
less  than  6,000  pounds  of  milk, 
would  be  better  off  to  give  them  a® 
if  you  had  to.  They  are  an  expen 
luxury. 

Home  Grown  Feed 

The  third  thing  mentioned  was 
chased  feed.  There  is  no  question! 
that  it  takes  feed  to  make  milk 
also  that  it  is  poor  business  to  try; 
save  money  on  feed  by  feeding 
little. 

The  real  point  here  is  that  the  bs; 
of  any  profitable  dairy  is  good 
production  both  as  to  yields  per 
and  as  to  quality.  More  and 
dairymen  seem  to  be  raising  a  higi 
percentage  of  the  grain  fed,  but! 
fore  that  is  done,  it  is  essential  topi 
duce  all  the  top  quality  roughage] 
the  farm  that  the  dairy  will  consul 


Milk  Sold  Per  Man 

The  fourth  factor  mentioned  ri 
boils  down  to  one  figure,  namely, 
much  milk  is  sold  from  the  farm 
each  man  working  on  the  farm 
figure  has  been  increasing  rapidlyj 
recent  years.  It  is  not  at  all  co 
for  300,000  pounds  of  milk  to  be 
from  a  farm  for  each  man  worl 
and  there  are  farms  showing  400) 
pounds  or  even  more. 

The  way  to  figure  this  is  to  fi] 
the  months  of  labor.  Suppose  this 
a  family  farm.  The  owner  should 
ure  his  full  time  at  12  months, 
wife  may  help  occasionally  and 
time  might  figure  up  to  one  or 


High  Production 

Every  farm  management  study  of 
dairy  farms  shows,  on  the  average, 
that  the  farms  with  the  highest  milk 
production  make  the  best  profit.  It  is 
frequently  said  these  days  that  any 
cow  producing  less  than  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  is  a  liability  instead  of 
an  asset,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  at  the  average  milk  production 
figures  of  the  country  to  see  that 
there  are  plenty  of  cows  that  produce 
less  than  that. 

Many  things  affect  milk  production, 
but  they  too  can  be  classified  under 
three  heads: 

1.  Heredity. 

2.  Feeding. 

3.  Management. 

The  men  who  keep  production  re¬ 
cords,  either  by  DHIA  or  by  weighing 
the  milk  once  a  month,  say  that  they 
get  excellent  pay  for  the  time  they 
spend.  But  if  you  have  not  done  that 
and  want  to  make  a  start,  you  cer¬ 
tainly  have  your  total  milk  sales  for 
the  year,  and  dividing  this  by  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  cows  in  the  herd  will 
give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  average 
production  of  the  herd.  You  can  set 
your  own  goal,  but  certainly  if  that 


★  ★★★★★★★ 

Only  faith  is  truly  and  invinci! 
strong  and  viable. — Lewis  L.  Strai 

★  ★★★★★★★ 

months.  Then,  if  there  are  sons 
daughters  who  help,  even  if  it  is  ( 
at  chore  time,  an  estimate  of  the  in 
her  of  months  should  be  made.  Fins 
if  part-time  help  is  hired,  this  fli 
add  up  to  one  or  more  months,  t 
suppose  the  total  figure  is  18  mo: 
— the  equivalent  of  a  man  and  a  ha! 
and  if  306,000  pounds  of  milk  were! 
from  the  farm  during  the  year, 
figure  showing  milk  sold  per  i 
would  be  200,000  pounds. 

Again,  many  things  affect 
amount  of  milk  sold  per  man, 
among  them  are: 

1.  The  average  production  per  c 

2.  The  number  of  cows  in  the  W 

3.  The  amount  of  mechanization 
the  farm ; 

4.  The  layout  of  buildings 
should  enable  each  worker  to  acc 
plish  the  maximum  results  with 
least  effort. 

When  a  dairyman  is  working  J 
hours  with  results  that  are  not  enti 
satisfactory  to  him,  it  does  not  B 
him  happy  when  someone  suggests 
farmers  as  a  class  tend  to  be  inel 
ent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ch* 
is  unfair.  On  the  average,  farms 
increased  the  amount  of  food 
duced  per  man  just  as  rapidly  aS 
dustry  has  increased  its  efficiency' 
it  is  a  fact  that  efficiency — which 
long  word  for  the  amount  each 
produces — does  vary  widely  both  i5 
dustry  and  on  the  farm. 

To  put  it  simply,  a  man  on  a! 
can  often  make  himself  more  ® 
by  sitting  in  the  shade  and  plan1 
than  he  can  by  getting  out  in  the 
sun  and  sweating. — H.  L.  Cosline 
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How  Ferguson  Quadramatic  Control 
Lets  You  Take  Full  Charge  of  Implements 


Control  of  implements  is  sure  and  easy  with  a  Ferguson 
“35”  because  of  the  time-tried  and  continually  improved 
Ferguson  System. 

Right  at  your  finger  tips  is  new  Quadramatic  Control 
that  will  amaze  you  with  its  close  command  of  imple¬ 
ments.  This  Ferguson  “first”  lets  you  raise  and  lower 
implements,  select  draft  and  maintain  working  depth, 
adjust  the  hydraulic  system’s  speed  of  response  and  hold 
implements  at  any  position  you  choose — all  with  the 
same  compact  control  quadrant. 

And  you’ll  find  the  other  members  of  the  Ferguson 
4- Way  Work  Control  team  contributing  their  part  to 


your  mastery  over  every  farm  job:  Variable-Drive  PTO 
for  versatile,  synchronized  power;  “2-Stage”  Clutching 
for  one-pedal  control  of  both  transmission  and  PTO; 
and  Dual-Range  Transmission  to  insure  peak  efficiency 
in  each  speed  range.  \ 

No  longer  need  your  tractor’s  limitations  dictate  how 
well  you  farm.  Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  to  show  you 
how  the  Ferguson  “35”  lets  you  take  complete  charge  1 


uson 

Racine ,  Wisconsin 


FOR  PLOWING,  draft  is  maintained  automatically, 
even  with  heavy  overhanging  implements. 


FOR  DISCING  AND  CULTIVATING,  you  can  control 
penetration  exactly,  even  in  changing  soils. 


■■  '  •  f 


FOR  UTILITY  JOBS,  you  can  raise,  lower,  hold, 
and  operate  implements  while  you’re  working. 
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_  Cutaway 
view  shows 
exclusive 
V-Rib  that 
makes  the 
LOK-RIB 
Steel  Building 
the  top-quality 
farm  building 
on  the  market 
today! 


Even  if  you  were  a  millionaire 

you  couldn't  buy  these  features 
in  any  other  farm  building! 

Before  you  plan  any  building,  get  the  facts  on 


STEEL  BUILDINGS 


the  amazing  new  development  that  saves  you  real  money  in 
precision-engineered,  mass-produced  steel  buildings. 


!  INLAND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


LOK-RIB  Steel  Buildings  Division 

.  .  |  Dept.  B,  4111  W.  Burnham  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

IVISlI  thlS  |  j  want  to  see  your  literature  on  the  truly  different 

.  1  LOK-RIB  Steel  Building.  Please  rush  it  to  me. 

coupon  today  i 

[  Name _ — — . Address . . 


for  complete 
information ! 


1  City . . . 


I  Zone  or  RR  No... 


..County . . 

. State . . 


CSB-14A 


[  □  Owner 


□  Tenant 


□  Student 


SAVES  YOUR  SILO  —  money  and  ensilage,  too! 


WOOD 


UNA-LINER 

FACTOR,  CREOSOTE  TREMEO 


NEW  WOOD  LINER  for  Concrete 
Tile  and  Steel  Silos. 


Save  Refinishing  and  Frequent 
Patching.  Install  Unadilla’s  new 
low-cost  ^ood  liner  —  a  “sure¬ 
fire”  remedy  for  acid-weakened, 
juice-worn  Masonry  and  Steel 
silos.  Made  of  strong,  creosote- 
treated  2"  dowelled  staves  —  all 
pre-cut  for  quick  installation  by 
any  handyman.  Available  on 
short  notice  —  any  size. 


•  MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 

•  REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 

•  MINIMIZES  LEAKING,  CRACKING 

•  CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 

•  INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


DEPT.  BU-26,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


HARRIS  SUDS 


THE  ARISTOCRAT  of  CARROTS 


This  new,  finely-bred,  long,  slim  carrot  has  “eye  appeal  plus.”  The 
roots  are  smooth  and  well  colored  both  inside  and  out  and  the  texture 
and  flavor  are  excellent.  They  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  usually  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  8  to  10  inches  long.  If  grown  on  loose,  deeply 
worked  soil,  Gold  Pak  develops  into  the  most  attractive  carrot  ever 
produced.  Home  and  Market  gardeners  will  want  to  plant  this  new  and 
better  vegetable  this  year. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
(If  you  grow  tor  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog ) 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

28  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N. 


Y. 


GOLD  PAK  CARROTS 
AU-America  Award  Winner  for  1956. 


- 1956  CATALOG  nuwteacli] 


Fruit  Growers  Celebrate 
Start  ot  Second  Centui 


By  L.  B.  SKEFFINGTON 


T 


HE  NEW  YORK  State  Horti-  yond  the  call  of  duty  for  better  k. 
cultural  Society’s  “Second  Cen-  keting  practices  of  benefit  to  alLj 
tury”  meeting  at  Rochester  industry.” 

will  go  down  in  history  for  its  Edward  R.  Eastman,  editor  ow] 
parade  of  notables  to  the  rostrum;  for  American  Agriculturist,  “frieniH 
an  exhibition  and  program  of  magnifi-  counselor  of  farmers,  worker  foil 
cent  proportions,  and  for  a  blaze  of  creased  research  and  better  educat® 
headlines  across  the  state.  al  facilities,  guide  and  promote® 

Here  are  quotes  by  some  of  the  head-  many  ways  for  the  good  of  the® 
liners:  ,  dustry.” 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  secretary  of  agri-  Samuel  Fraser  of  Geneseo,  “a£M 
culture:  “Farm  surpluses  resulting  time  advisor  of  the  industry,  defer 
from  wartime  incentives  too  long  con-  0f  jts  economic  and  legislative  q 
tinued  reduced  farm  income  in  1955  ests. 

by  the  ^  staggering  sum  of  two  billion  John  Lyman  of  Middlefield,  C| 
dollars.  first  president  of  the'1  New  York 

Averell  Harriman,  governor  of  New  New  England  Apple  Institute,  piotl 
York:  “Are  the  Republicans  trying  to  and  leader  in  cooperative  promt| 
save  the  farmers  or  the  party?  I  think  and  merchandising  of  fruit.” 
the  latter.”  Wheeler  McMillen.  “He  has  A 

Senator  George  D.  Aiken  of  Ver-  outstanding  leadership  to  obtainim 
mont:  “Farm  problems  will  be  solved  creased  use  of  farm  products  iniJ 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory,  not  try  and  to  finding  new  and  u® 
in  government  offices.”  crops.” 

Wheeler  McMillen,  chairman  of  the  Harper  Sibley  of  Rochester,  foi| 
Council  for  Agricultural  and  Chem-  president  of  the  United  States  Ct^ 
urgic  Research:  “Farmers  will  prosper  her  of  Commerce  and  chairman 
in  the  years  ahead,  but  farming  will  agricultural  committee  “he  has  re£ 
become  increasingly  technical  and  it  sented  agriculture  with  dignity 
will  require  good  managerial  ability  to  understanding.” 
farm  successfully.”  Frederick  G.  Barry  of  RocheSterl 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia:  cepted  an  award  to  the  Barry  fai 
“Crop  surpluses  are  hanging  like  the  in  “recognition  of  the  service  of  I 
sword  of  Damocles  over  the  market.  rick  Barry  as  president  of  the  sol 
.  .  .  We  cannot  carry  the  whole  world  f0r  22  years,  and  of  his  son  Will 

on  our  shoulders,  so  I  am  in  favor  of  Crawford  Barry,  president  forSi 

ending  foreign  aid  right  now.”  years.  The  leadership  they  gave  .  § 

The  Rochester  event  was  centered  an  inspiration  to  those  who  folloi 
around  the  101st  annual  meeting  of  the  the  Second  Century.” 

“Hort.”  Society.  It  passed  up  a  centen-  Another  honor  bestowed  was  thi 
nial  in  1955  to  plan  a  little  longer  foi  honorary  president  of  the  Horticull 
a  program  featuring  the  Second  Cen-  gociety  upon  L.  B.  Skeffington,  i 
tury  of  Horticultural  Progress.”  Meet-  cultural  editor  of  The  Gannett  Ni 
ing  with  it  were  the  State  Agiicultmal  papers  Mark  Buckman,  past  presii 
Society,  the  American  Pomological  So-  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  offil 
ciety,  State  Nurserymen  s  Association,  directors  and  past  presidents  of  tlifl 
Western  .New  York  Apple  Gioweis  cjety  setting  forth  their  reasons|| 
Association  and  various  other  groups.  conferring  the  honor. 

The  new  Community  Wai  Memoiial  Abram  Van  Alstyne  of  Kinder® 
was  the  setting  for  an  exhibition  and  new  president  of  the  societyB 

the  major  meetings.  The  stage  and  the  Ro]land  j  Reitz  of  Rochester 
meeting  hall  included  glorious  displays  elected  vice  president. 
of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs. 

...  It  (‘solutions 

Seeing  Is  Believing 

”  In  resolutions  adopted  botn  P 

The  exhibits  which  filled  the  lower  jjort.  and  Ag.  societies  emphaf 
floor  of  the  Memorial  included  many  that  much  more  practical  resd 
of  historic  and  educational  interest.  needs  to  be  done,  especially  in  the i 
The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  marketing, 
showed  old  and  new  methods  of  retail¬ 
ing  fruits.  The  Geneva-Cornell  display 
included  about  everything  from  demon¬ 
strating  how  new  fruits  are  bred  to 
use  of  atomic  energy  (live)  .in  horti¬ 
cultural  science. 

During  the  meeting  Howard  Rollins, 
president  of  the  American  Pomologi¬ 
cal  Society,  presented  the  annual  Wild¬ 
er  medal  awards  for  outstanding  sci¬ 
entific  achievements  to  Dr.  Harold  B. 

Tukey,  head  of  the  horticultural  de¬ 
partment  at  Michigan  State  University.  ,  ,  , 

and  to  Dr.  John  R.  Magness,  principal  bank  Plan  should  be  enacted  by 
horticulturist  at  the  USDA  Research  Sress  Participants  should  be  re? 

Center,  Beltsville,  Md.  to  “Post  their  land  s°  that  lfc 

„  ^  _  _  be  readily  apparent  the  land  was  b 

On  behalf  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Mrs.  Frank  Gannett  presented 
the  Second  Century  Award  to  eight  in¬ 
dividuals  and  one  family.  She  said  the 


The  Ag.  Society  coffimended  the 
islature  for  establishing  legisls  I 
commissions  on  natural  resources  I 
irrigation.  It  urged  the  latter  to  t  I 
dite  its  work,  to  look  for  possible  I 
ter  sources  from  the  canal  system  I 
Lake  Ontario  “While  some  of  ti 
projects  may  seem  too  costly  now’ 
must  keep  in  mind  that  in  a  few)’ 
cheap  atomic  power  may  change 
situation.” 

The  Ag.  Society  said  that  if  a 


be  cropped  or  grazed. 

The  Hort.  Society  took  note 
growers  are  interested  in  orga»! 


recipients  had  ^pointed  '  the  way  to  processing  and  marketing  coopers. 


greater  progress  in  agriculture  in  the  and  *n  various  types  of  marketing 

motion.  It  said  the  work  of  Max® 


and  associates  at  Cornell  had  re’ 
tionized  retailing  of  apples  and 
this  as  “a  single  example  of  wh» 
search  can  do.”  It  saw  need  for 


century  ahead.  Award  recipients  were: 

Marcus  E.  Buckman  of  Sodus,  “who 
has  set  a  pattern  for  cooperative  pro¬ 
cessing  and  marketing  of  fruit.” 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  “busy  in  prehensive  studies  of  this  type  i® 
state  and  national  affairs,  he  has  found  cessing,  packaging,  consumer  Pr 
time  to  give  leadership  and  sage  coun-  ences,  merchandising  methods,  et* 
sel  to  the  fruit  industry-”  asked  Dean  Myers  of  .Cornell  a®“ 

Harry  H.  Duncan  of  Rochester,  head  Farm  Conference  Board  to  giv®, 
of  the  State  Fai’m  Products  Inspection  sideration  as  to  how  this  enlarged 
Service,  “he  has  worked  diligently  be-  gram  of  research  could  be  achie'1 1 


Bringing  things 

MORE  NEARLY  INTO  BALANCE 


Every  form  of  transportation  has  some  basic 
ability  which  permits  it  to  do  a  particular  job 
better  than  another  type  of  carrier. 

Railroads,  for  example,  can  usually  haul 
freight  more  economically  than  trucks,  ex¬ 
cept  for  short  distances. 

Outmoded  government  regulation,  how¬ 
ever,  often  keeps  transportation  rates  higher 
than  need  be. 


So  President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  has  urged  modernizing  regulation  to 
permit  greater  freedom  in  making  competi¬ 
tive  rates. 

This  would  bring  about  a  healthier  balance 
among  transportation  services  and  encourage 
each  type  of  carrier  to  specialize  in  those  jobs 
for  which  it  is  best  fitted. 

« 

The  Committee  estimates  this  would  result  in 
lower  overall  costs  to  the  public*. 

*The  public  is  you. 


FREE!  See  the  actual  Cabinet  Report— not  what  others  say  about  it. 
Published  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  For  a  FREE  copy, 
address  Eastern  Railroads,  Room  711, 143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  RAILROADS,  143  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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ilowl 


farm  widet 


corf  po/t^orf! 


Automatic  Traction  Booster  system— en¬ 
gineered  by  Allis-Chalmers  now  enables  the 
WD-45  Tractor  to  handle  bigger  implements 
with  greater  working  width — at  less  cost 
per  foot. 

With  this  tractor  and  4-bottom  plow  or 
123^-ft.  disc  harrow,  you  can  do  from  25  to 
50  percent  more  field  work  per  day. 

The  extra  acres  covered  in  just  a  few 
rounds  with  these  new  Big-Capacity  imple¬ 
ments  will  surprise  and  please  you. 

The  Traction  Booster  system  auto¬ 
matically  provides  ground-gripping,  power¬ 
saving  drive-wheel  traction  to  handle  these 
much  larger  loads — and  the  depth 
holds  steady.  It’s  as  automatic  as  the 
tractor’s  governor! 

Snap-Coupler  hitch  .  .  .  you  bet! 
Power-Shift  wheels  .  .  .  sure!  Two- 
Clutch  Power  Control .  .  .  great!  Dy¬ 
namic  Power-Crater  engine ...  sensa¬ 
tional!  All  these  plus  the  Traction 
Booster  system,  a  great  new  Allis- 
Chalmers  development  in  power 
farming,  are  yours  as  standard 
equipment  in  the  WD-45  Tractor 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


With  the  WD-45  TRACTION  BOOSTER  system 

and  new  Big-Capacity  implements 


Engineering  in  Action!  The  Traction  Booster 
system  automatically  changes  dragging  weight 
to  rolling  weight.  Saves  fuel,  horsepower,  and 
costly,  unnecessary  tractor  weight. 

Saves  tire  wear  from  wheel  slippage.  Saves 
field  time,  and  strain  of  adding  wheel  weights. 


Saves  you! 

Remote  ram-controlled  wheel  automatically 
provides  lift  for  transport  of  Big-Capacity  4- 
bottom  or  4-disc  plow,  10-ft.  or  123^-ft.  double¬ 
action  disc  harrow. 

SNAP-COUPLER, POWER-CRATER, and  TRACTION  BOOSTER  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  A 


cOijNjRy 

STOIC  lit 


ONE  MAN  SAW 


By  Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Chambers 

NEIGHBORS  in  a  country  storj 
Virginia,  waiting  for  a  clerk,  i 
heard  in  desultory  conversation, 
“Yassuh,  it  will  be  Winter  nows 
as  you  say.  Yassuh,  hit  will  be  I 
soon  now  ta  git  out  that  ol’  croi 
saw  an’  git  out  some  chunks  for J 
big  stove.  Yassuh,  Winter’s  comin’i 
and  fast!”  v 

“I  thought  you  said  you  didn’t  J 
no  help  no  more.  So  how  do  you  rei 
to  cut  wood  with  that  oT  saw?” 

“Well,  suh,  it’s  as  you  say,  I 
hev  no  help  no  more.  An’  I'll  sure! 
my  wife,  Mandy,  when  I  go  git 
chunks  fer  that  stove.  Mandy  was  I 
good  worker  when  it  come  to  usiif 
crosscut  saw.” 

The  speaker  took  his  sack  of  j 
ceries  and  went  outside,  and  ano’j 


bystander  remarked  to  one  whol 
waited  for  service,  “Did  he  mean  tol 


his  wife  could  keep  up  her  end  ctil 
wood  with  a  regular  big  old  crosf 
saw?” 

“Yessuh.”  was  the  answer.  “He  si 
did  mean  just  that.  And  I  will  sayl 
Mandy,  she  might  have  lived  a|| 
longer  if  Tom,  there,  had  beenH 
workin’  on  the  other  end  of  it,  atH 
a  part  of  the  time.” 


A.  A. 


Dare  You  Resolve  ? 


A  challenge  from  County  Agent  1 
C.  Page  in  his  Bennington:,  Ve 
Farm  Letter : 


Resolved : 

1.  That  I  will  let  each  animal’s  afl 
tite  be  the  measure  I  use  when 
ing  hay  and  silage  and  when  ■ 
viding  pasture. 

2.  That  I  will  produce  as  high  a  qua! 

of  milk  as  I  can — considering  t« 
odor,  bacteria  count  and  cleaniim 
— during  the  coming  year  and  j 
not  ship  milk  I  would  not  let  fl; 
own  children  drink.  ! 

3.  That  inasmuch  as  farming  is  a 

ness  I  will  bring  the  farm  a 
books  up  to  date  during  the 
uninteresting  TV  show  of  the 
ning.  | 

4.  That  I  will  not  bi'eak  a  safety 

— ever — and  that  I  will  uninedil 
and  deliberately  eliminate  situal 
which  are  a  threat  to  the  safety 
anyone  on  my  farm.  ■ 

5.  That  I  will  never  use  a  poor! 
when  a  good  bull  is  available  tfl 
they  are,  even  on  heifers). 

6.  That  I  will  do  the  things  I 
how  to  do  right,  right — and  thf 
will  make  every  effort  to 
wrong  things  through  my  acti 
rather  than  through  unprodud 
griping. 

7.  That  I  will  do  unto  my  neighMB 

ntn  me  fl 


I  would  have  him  do  unto  me* 


perhaps  an  extra  favor  now  I 
then. 

8.  That  the  family  and  I  will  tat 
week  or  two  off  sometime  during 
year  and  relax.  (If  you’ll  try 
you’ll  find  you  aren’t  so  indispensl 
as  you  thought  you  were  and  be5 1 
— if  you  are  sick,  your  ne$  f 
would  help  you — and  you’d  help  | 
— why  not  cooperate,  vacate, 
up  late,  and  enjoy  a  change,  sd| 
as  how  you  probably ■  won’t  die  ^ 
anyhow). 


■  A.  A. 


I  ll  EASTMAN’ S  ItOOJi* 


If  you  have  a  copy  of  Mr.  Eastn* 
books,  “Growing  IJp  in  the  Hon 
Buggy  Days,”  “The  Settlers”  or 
Destroyers”  which  you  would 
please  write  American  acricultU 
Dept.  HB,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


■erican  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1956 
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LAST  CHANCE  t 
FOR  GRANGE 

EARLY 
ORDER 
DISCOUNT 


Step  up  to  the  buy  of  a 
lifetime!  The  best 
bGrange  Silos  made  'still 
better  .  .  .  now  at  a  BIG 
I  BONUS  in  extra  savings 
for  you,  if  you  act 
|NOW! 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING 


i  LIMITED  OFFER 
WRITE  TODAY 


TO  GET  THE  FACTS 

Get  your  name  in  fast 
JYou'II  get  early  spring  L 
-^erection,  better  service  f|Y: 
Ijand  greatest  savings 
Soever  offered.  Early  Or- 
1  der  Discounts  put  heavy 
I  money  right  back  in 
Igyour  pocket!  Get  the 
Hfacts  TODAY! 


CRANCE  SILO  CO.,  INC 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

With  no  obligation,  rush  me  new  free 
folder  and  schedule  of  EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNTS. 


Name . . . 

Address . . . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


•oaded  with  Soothing  LANOLIN 

reat  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
^indburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
Qassage  of  Caked  Bag.  Antiseptic-on- 
ontact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS  ON.  At 
’our  dealers’.  Write  TODAY  for  Free 
°py,  "Care  &  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 

dairy  association  company 

Lyndonville  so,  Vermont 


SAG  BALM 


Why  I  Read  WA.A. 


59 


HERE  ARE  prize  winning  letters 
chosen  from  the  many  entries  in  our 
“Why  I  Read  American  agricultur¬ 
ist”  Contest  which  closed  Jan.  1: 

First  Prize 


Common  Sense 

1LIKE  th?  policy  of  American  agri¬ 
culturist  Common  sense  editorials 
stand  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  trend  toward  regi¬ 
mentation  by  government  management 
and  control.  This  is  particularly  exemp¬ 
lified  in  the  Forum  issues  which  I  plan 
to  keep.  I  feel  I  can  trust  your  ads,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  Service 
Bureau  if  necessary. 

Next  I  read  the  paper  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Being  a  housewife,  I  look  for  re¬ 
cipes,  patterns,  vegetable  and  flower 
gardening,  and  household  hints  of  all 
kinds.  Some  of  your  articles  are  very 
timely.  I  have  two  young  daughters  in¬ 
terested  in  enlisting  in  some  women’s 
branch  of  the  service,  so  your  piece  by 
Hope  C.  Wentz  on  the  W.A.C.’s  was 
both  instructive  and  reassuring. 

But  of  course  I  read  the  magazine 
for  enjoyment,  too.  I  like  your  serials, 
especially  the  historical  ones.  My  hope 
is  to  be  able  to  travel  some  day.  When 
I  read  about  the  American  agricul¬ 
turist  tours  I  feel  I  may  be  able  to 
make  that  dream  come  true — maybe! 
But  the  first  thing  I  look  for  when  I 
take  the  paper  from  the  mail  box  is 
Eastman’s  Chestnut.  The  good  laughs 
I  have  had — well,  they’ve  helped  me  on 
many  a  difficult  day. 

I  don’t  have  any  suggestions  for 
changing  the  paper- — at  least  I  can’t 
think  of  any  right  now.  Several  years 
ago  you  published  a  few  stories  from 
the  old  Youth’s  Companion.  Can’t  you 
occasionally  print  a  few  more?  I  would 
like  my  children  to  read  some  of  the 
stories  I  used  to  enjoy  so  much. 

And,  of  course,  more  contests,  please! 
— Mrs.  B.  R.  Hull,  Orleans,  Vermont 

No  Suggestions 

FIRST,  I  like  the  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST’S  general  inspirational  tone. 
There  is  always  at  least  one  little  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  editorial  page  that  if  prac¬ 
ticed  is  uplifting  and  helpful  to  better 
living. 

The  suggestions  for  farmers  are  al¬ 
ways  practical  and  the  result  of  ex¬ 
periences  or  observations  that  have 
been  tried  out  and  found  to  be  workable 
under  normal  farm  conditions — not  the¬ 
ories  that  are  advised  by  some  vision¬ 
ary  scientist  who  may  never  have  plow¬ 
ed  a  furrow,  planted  a  crop,  or  harvest¬ 
ed  it.  Yet  it  is  progressive  and  up-to- 
date  in  its  advice,  while  keeping  both 
feet  on  the  ground. 

Another  feature  that  to  my  way  of 
thinking  is  most  admirable  is  the  con¬ 
sistent  avoiding  of  all  advertisirig  of 
intoxicants  or  cigarettes,  in  striking 
contrast  to  many  or  most  of  our  so- 
called  popular  magazines.  This  policy  is 
far  better  for  our  rising  generation 
than  to  see  the  attractive  (  ? )  pictures, 
with  the  statement  that  “beer  belongs” 
confronting  them,  influencing  them  to 
tolerate  such  things  and  think  of  them 
as  necessities. 

Regarding  suggestions  to  improve 
the  American  Agriculturist,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  think  of  anything  that  would 
make  this  paper  any  better  than  it  now 
is.  There  might  be  someone  who  would 
presume  to  make  the  paper  a  better  one 
for  farmers,  especially  in  the  North¬ 
east,  but  I  for  one  feel  incompetent  to 
improve  on  its  present  make-up. — Irv¬ 
ing  C.  H.  Cook,  So.  Byron ,  N.  Y. 

Likes  Breviiy 

HERE  ARE  the  reasons  why  I  read 
the  “A.  A.”- 

The  leading  factor  is  its  concentra¬ 
tion  of  facts.  It  is  written:  “Words  are 
like  sunbeams.  The  more  they  are  con¬ 
densed  the  deeper  they  burn.”  The 


truth,  simplicity,  and  brevity  of  A.A. 
are  its  strong  factors. 

Uncommon  articles  are  best  to  me, 
for  new  things  always  act  like  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  our  minds. 

The  pioneer  stories  prove  how  tre¬ 
mendously  necessary  is  the  art  of  build¬ 
ing  character. 

I  like  the  tractor  and  truck  advertise¬ 
ments  best,  as  I  believe  they  are  the 
most  essential.  Most  of  our  labor  de¬ 
pends  first  of  all  on  transportation. 
— George  Rickard,  East  Charleston, 
Vermont 

Facts  and  Figures 

I  LIKE  the  high  ideals  you  set  for  your 
readers.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  one 
paper  that  doesn’t  stoop  to  taking  liq¬ 
uor  and  irresponsible  advertising. 

I  am  too  old  to  farm,  and  live  in 
town,  but  I  am  not  too  old  to  laugh.  I 
like  Eastman’s  Chestnuts  as  much  as 
those  I  gathered  as  a  boy  from  the 
trees.  And  “Lazy  Farmer”,  what  a  lot 
we  have  in  common  now.  I  never  miss 
him. 

But  farmers  read  a  farm  paper  to 
get  facts  and  figures,  ways  of  doing 
things  better,  and  along  this  line  the 
Agriculturist  has  made  many  contri¬ 
butions  in  articles,  especially  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock’s  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff.” 
There  may  have  been  some  screenings, 
but  many  of  his  kernels  grew  and  led 
to  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things 
to  make  for  farm  folks  a  fuller  and 
better  life. — R:  Thorpe,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Horizons  Broader 

UNTIL  I  was  married  I  had  never 
lived  outside  a  city  of  2,000,000.  Be- 
,  cause  my  husband  was  farm  raised  we 
bought  a  place  in  the  country,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  his  folks,  or  mine. 

Although  we  do  not  farm  now,  ex¬ 
cept  gardening  and  bee-keepfng,  it  is 
still  the  major  interest  of  my  husband. 
Most  people  in  our  vicinity  either  farm 
or  were  farm  raised.  In  order  not  be  be- 
too  much  of  a  dumbbell,  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  I  took  to  reading  every  word  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Of  course 
I’m  no  expert  these  few  years  later,  but 
I  do  find  my  world  a  more  interesting 
place  for  knowing  a  little  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  people  who  feed  us. 

American  Agriculturist  has  helped 
to  make  my  adjustments  to  country 
living  easier,  my  horizons  broader,  and 
the-  common  grounds  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  my  husband  and  me  more  ex¬ 
tensive.  That’s  a  pretty  big  job  for  a 
little  paper,  don’t  you  think? — Mrs. 
Everett  D.  Mcllwee,  Wappingers  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Good  Hints 

1AM  A  housewife,  39  years  married, 
mother  of  eleven  children,  and  during 
this  time  have  boarded  or  looked  after 
nineteen  others  who  either  didn’t  have 
a  home  or  needed  a  bit  of  help.  I  love 
to  read,  and  I  first  of  all  like  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  plants,  trees,  gar¬ 
dens,  flowers,  and  next,  articles  on 
chickens  or  fowl  in  general.  I  have  had 
some  mighty  good  gardens  by  reading 
American  Agriculturist.  Through  it, 
twice  I’ve  sent  away  for  poultry  and 
each  time  was  more  than  satisfied.  My 
hens  were  laying  earlier  than  my  neigh¬ 
bors’,  and  I  got  good  hints  on  litter  for 
the  coops. 

Next  I  use  the  recipes.  They  are 
tasty  and  usually  prepared  differently 
and  aren’t  expensive.  I  start  at  the  first 
and  read  most  every  page  thoroughly, 
just  to  keep  abreast  of  what’s  hap¬ 
pening. 

I  enjoyed  “The' Broad  Highway”,  as 
it  took  me  back  to  my  childhood  in 
several  instances.  All  the  stories,  mail- 
bag,  country  pastor,  etc.  I  like. 

The  only  change  I  suggest  is  to  make 
it  larger  on  the  same  lines  as  it  is  now. 
— Mrs.  Hazel  Gorom,  Darien  Center, 
N.  Y. 
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Read  a  nonsense 
joke  the  other  day 
that  I  get  a  big  kick 
out  of  telling. 

“There  •  was  this  poor  fella  who 
didn’t  have  all  the  stuff  upstairs, 
y’know.  I  guess  he  was  about  thirty  or 
so,  and  his  brother  gave  him  a  watch. 
Course  he  dropped  it  the  next  day  and 
the  watch  stopped.  He  pries  the  watch 
apart  and  there’s  a  dead  cockroach  in 
the  works.  He  looks  up  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  triumphant  discovery  and  says, 
.  .  .  ‘Aaaaa-Haaaa!  No  wonder  it  stop¬ 
ped!  The  engineer!  ...  He  is  dead!’  ” 

(I  take  it  you  don’t  like  nonsense 
type  jokes.) 

I’m  feeling  foxy  tonight  because  the 
wind’s  howling  outside  and  here  I  sit, 
toasting  my  feet  in  front  of  the  fire, 
with  a  steaming  hot  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  bowl  of  popcorn.  Maybe  winter’s  not 
so  bad  after  all. 

The  past  week  or  so,  folks  have  been 
planning  for  their  spring  chicks.  Egg 
prices  have  been  pretty  good,  looks 
like  a  good  place  to  put  somp  corn, 
so  there’ll  be  more  layers  housed  next 
fall  ...  so  then  the  egg  prices  will 
most  likely. drop  a  little.  Who  knows? 

There’s  one  thing  that’s  sure.  No 
matter  how  good  the  prices,  they’ll 
NEVER  be  so  high  that  you  can  afford 
to  be  wasteful  when  it  comes  to  poul¬ 
try  management. 

O’course,  nobody  is  wasteful  on 
purpose.  But  you  might  be  wasteful 
because  you  don’t  keep  records  on  egg 
costs,  or  because  you  don’t  have  time 
to  study  up  on  the  latest  poultry  feed¬ 
ing  and  management  ideas. 

That’s  where  your  Watkins  Dealer 
can  be  a  real  help,  because  he  makes 
it  a  point  to  keep  right  up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  on  the  safest  way  to  get  chicks 
started,  the  best  way  to  get  ’em  ready 
for  the  laying  house  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  make  a  dozen  eggs  .... 
and  that’s  what  really  counts. 

Here’s  a  quickie  check  list  for  poultry: 

1.  Buy  good  chicks.  You  waste  feed 
and  labor  on  poor-breds. 

2.  Be  ready  BEFORE  they  come  .  .  . 
clean  and  disinfect  the  brooder. 

3.  Have  the  right  feed,  with  all  the 
growth  nutrients  and  fortification 
science  provides. 

4.  Be  prepared  to  stop  disease  .  .  . 

* 

fast. 

’  Your  Watkins  Dealer  has  a  whole 
series  of  poultry  products  to  help  .  .  . 
disinfectants  and  insecticides,  a  pow¬ 
erful  Terramycin-Vitamin  medicine 
called  TV  Special,  and  of  course,  Min- 
Vite  for  Poultry — the  MINeral-VIT- 
amin-antibiotic  concentrate  that  lets 
you  “mix  your  own”  balanced  poultry 
rations  at  a  considerable  savings. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  Watkins 
Dealer.  Be  ready  when  those  chicks 
come. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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WHY  ARE  POLITICIANS 
OPPOSING  THE  WILE 
OF  THE  PEOPLE? 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  open 
letter,  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
sent  to  every  member  of  Congress,  to 
every  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  and  to  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  of  the  State.  The  letter 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  200  agricultural,  business, 
civic,  and  labor  and  political  organiza¬ 
tions  are  on  record  as  opposing  public 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
power-generated  facilities  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

In  the  fact  of  this  almost  unanimous 
opposition,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  politicians  are  so  determined  to 
oppose  the  will  of  the  people  by  con¬ 


tinuing  to  try  to  have  the  State  instead 
of  the  utilities  develop  and  take  over 
the  new  facilities  at  Niagara  Falls. 

“Dear  Sir: 

“One  of  the  characteristics  of  what 
we  call  “the  American  Way”  is  the 
manner  in  which  we  organize  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  collectively  to  solve 
mutual  problems  and  attain  desirable 
objectives.  Much  of  our  social  and  ec¬ 
onomic  progress  in  New  York  has  been 
achieved  through  the  collective  action 
of  volunteer  citizen  groups. 

“One  matter  of  mutual  concern  to  a 
majority  of  these  citizen  groups  is  the 
development  of  the  power  resources  at 
Niagara  Falls.  After  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  have  declared  it  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest  to  construct 
and  operate  power-generating  facilities 
under  Government  auspices.  These  are 
not  isolated  selfish  groups  which  have 


reached  this  conclusion.  They  represent 
the  very  best  of  our  citizens  from  every 
walk  of  life —  agriculture,  labor,  busi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  political,  educational, 
professional  and  civic  groups. 

“At  previous  sessions  of  the  Congress 
these  individual  groups  have  made 
known  their  views  to  the  members  of 
your  Committee.  Because  we  believe 
this  may  be  the  year  of  decision,  we  are 
making  this  united  appeal  for  favorable 
consideration  of  legislation  which  will 
authorize  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  at  Niagara  by  public 
utility  companies  which  are  regulated 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  of  the  people.  The  controversy 
already  generated  by  the  -New  York 
Power  Authority  in  its  development  of 
power  resources  at  the  St.  Lawrence 
has  further  convinced  us  that  their 
management  of  economic  resources  is 
not  in  the  public  interest. 

“yVe  ask  yoii  to  favorably  report  leg- 


★  ★★★★★★★ 

Progress  is  not  made  by  takj 
pride  in  our  present  standards  I 
•by  critically  examining  these  stai 
ards,  hypothetically  setting  higlJ 
standards  and  attempting  to  achitj 
them. — J.  L.  Rosenstein 

★  ★★★★★★* 

islation  incorporated  in  S.  6  by  Sen 
Capehart  and  H.  R.  142  by  Congrc 
man  Miller. 

“Respectfully  yours, 
“H.  M.  Stanley, 

New  York  State  Grange; 

Harold  C.  Hanover, 

New  York  State  Federation! 
.  Labor; 

William  A.  Mills, 

Empire  State  Chamber  of  | 
Commerce/’ 
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livestock 
rogram  Is  Set 

By  S.  T.  SLACK 

ARM  and  Home  Week  sponsored 
by  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
Home  Economics,  and  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medicine,  will  -be  held  March 
19-23,  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Exhibits,  demonstrations, 
meetings,  lectures,  discussion  and  an¬ 
swer  periods  and  other  activities  by 
liumerous  departments  in  the  Colleges 
are  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  ru¬ 
ral  and  urban  families  of  New  York 
State. 

I  Those  particularly  interested  in  live¬ 
stock  will  want  to  visit  the  Animal 
Husbandry  exhibits  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Every  day  is  dairy  and  livestock 
day  on  the  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment  programs.  Monday,  March  19 
features  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
with  visits  to  the  livestock  barns,  an 
illustrated  talk  on  agriculture  in  Greece 
by  Professor  S.  J.  Brownell  and  movies 
6n  “Reproduction  Among  Mammals” 
and  “The  Rumen  Story.” 

I  Tuesday’s  program,  March  20,  will 
include  exhibits  and  demonstrations, 
beef  production  activities,  and  meetings 
Of  State  Beef  Breed  Associations  will 
ie  held  throughout  the  day.  Dairymen 
Will  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
Discussion  on  “Trends  in  Dairying” 
relative  to  materials,  handling,  breed¬ 
ing,  and  labor  efficiency.  A  question  and 
answer  period  is  also  scheduled  on  dairy 
Battle  feeding. 

I  Dairymen  again  will  be  interested  in 
Wednesday's  program  headed  by  a 
rum  “The  Job  of  Selling  Milk  Begins 
ith  the  Producer;”  and  the  question 
ad  answer  period  on  animal  breeding 
d  sterility.  Problems  in  sheep  produc- 
on,  inspection  of  breeding  and  experi- 
ental  farms,  and  discussion  of  feed- 
&  management  and  disease  control  is 
fanned. 

‘Recent  Developments  in  Livestock 
feeding”  spotlights  the  program  Thurs- 
iy.  Professor  K.  L.  Turk  will. give  an 
pustrated  talk  on  Philippine  agricul- 
ire.  Swine  producers  will  be  interested 
attending  the  discussion  on  swine 
eduction  and  meetings  of  the  New 
’ork  State  Swine  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

I  Exhibits  and  demonstrations  will  be 
Bmoved  Friday  to  make  way  for  the 
Budents’  livestock  show,  a  demonstra- 
Bon  of  fitting  and  showing  dairy  cattle, 
Beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.'*  '  ' 

■  Animal  Husbandry  staff  members 
Bill  be  available  each  day  to  discuss 
problems  in  livestock  production. 

I  HANDY  COW  WASHER 
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A*  Hampshire  Hills  Farms,  Wilton,  New 
mpshire,  cows  get  a  hot  water  washing 
°und  the  udder  and  flanks  with  a  handy 
r°y  nozzle  attached  to  a  hose.  This  is 
•lowed  by  a  towel  rubdown. 

Hot  only  does  it  make  for  more  sani- 
rY  conditions,  but  it  helps  stimulate  the 
lDw  of  milk.— C.L.5. 


NEW  FORD  ^  LOADERS 


You’ll  find  that  all  kinds  of  farm  loading  jobs 
go  faster  and  easier  with  the  new  Ford  Step- 
On  Loaders. 

For  example,  you  don’t  have  to  scramble  over 
hitches  or  loader  frames  to  reach  the  tractor 
seat.  You’ll  like  the  extra  ruggedness  and  lift¬ 
ing  capacity  of  new  Ford  Step-On  Loaders,  too, 
as  well  as  their  extra  lifting  height. 

Mounted  on  a  Ford  Tractor,  you  have  a 
compact  and  easy  handling  outfit.  You’ll  be  able 
to  clear  low  ceilings  and  work  in  tight  spots 
where  more  cumbersome  tractor-loader  units 
won’t  go.  And,  best  of  all,  new  Ford  Step-On 
Loaders  are  low  cost. 

So  whatever  your  loading  problem— from 
handling  manure  to  loading  lime,  sand  or  gravel 
—it  will  pay  you  to  see  the  new  Ford  Step-On 
Loaders  at  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealer’s.  Better  yet,  take  the  one  easy 
step  to  the  tractor  seat  and  try  one  yourself. 

Find  out  soon,  about  this  better  way  to  handle 
heavy  loads  — the  FORD  way!  Tractor  and 
Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Birmingham,  Michigan. 


ONE  STEP. 

and  you're  in  the  driver's  seat 


•  •  • 


The  new  “forward”  design  of  these  loaders 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  tractor  open.  It  means 
easy  “one  step”  mounting  for  the  operator 
from  either  side  of  the  tractor.  No  more  climb¬ 
ing  over  hitches  or  loader  frames.  No  more 
strains  or  cracked  shins.  All  the  way  through, 
Ford's  new  loaders  are  designed  with  the 
operator’s  convenience  in  mind. 


&07kC  farming 

IS  NEW  DAY  FARMING  ~ 
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Morton  MINERALIZED  Salt 

for  more  milk, husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing ! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 

Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt. 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  .  . .  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 

It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 


Less  than  Hi  more  Less  than  Hi  more  Less  than  \i  more  Less  than  Hi  more 

MORTON  TR^MmkRA^  SAIT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


Don't  let 

SCAB  TEATS 
BRUISED  TEATS 
OBSTRUCTIONS 

Close  The  Teat  Canal 


Dr.  Naylor's  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically  to  provide  antisep¬ 
tic  protection,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain 
free  milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  They  provide  gentle,  non-irritating  sup¬ 
port  to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of 
teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to  promote  normal 
healing  —  natural  milking. 

ANTISEPTIC 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  protective 
dressings  for  the  teat  canal.  Contain  SULFA- 
THIAZOLE  —  this  medication  in  the  Dilator  is 
released  slowly  in  the  teat  for  prolonged  anti- 
septic  action  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks 
free  by  hand.  Fit  either  large  or  small 


2t*ehy 

-or  Replacement  Cost 

How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would 
you  spend  2c  per  cow  per  day  for 
KOW-KARE  to  offset  sluggish  or 
“off  feed”  milkers,  aid  over-worked 
organs  of  heavily  fed  producers? 
KOW-KARE  means  better  feed-to- 
milk  conversion;  also  builds  against 
freshening  strains,  helps  assure  stronger 
calves,  continued  high  production. 
Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  of  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce,  Vitamin  “D,”  minerals,  tonic 
drugs.  Latest  research  improvements. 
Used  by  successful  dairymen  for  50 
years.  Be  wise  —  get  KOW-KARE 
today. 


Kow-Kare 


Avoid  calves’  scours.  Get 
KALF-KARE.  Money- 
back  guarantee! 

Write: 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

"Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle."  Helpful,  illustrated, 
24  pages. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 
Lyndonville  12,  Vt. 


SAVE  Vi ...  Boy  SO/6.  On/to 


BALER  TWINE  -  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
Dealers  discount  to  farmers  on  large  orders. 

EMPIRE  STATE  CORDAGE  COMPANY 
Groton,  New  York.  Phone  462WI,  Groton,  N.Y. 


The  Geodesic  Barn  of  Dr.  John  Hackney,  Sennville,  Quebec. 

The  Newest  Thin: 
In  Cow  Barns 

By  FRANK  MEISSNER* 


O  YOU  want  to  see  the  latest  in 
cheap  dairy  cattle  housing?  If 
so,  go  up  north  to  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Drive  around  the 
Island  of  Montreal  on  Highway  27. 
Near  Sennville  you  will  run  into  a  large 
dome  shaped  contraption  which  looks 
like  a  circus  tent.  Believe  it  or  not,  it 
is  a  cowbam! 

The  dome  is  called  the  Geodesic 
Weatherbreak.  Geodesic  is  simply  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying  that  there  is  the 
mostest  room  under  the  leastest  roof. 

Here  is  how  the  idea  came  to  Dr. 
John  Hackney,  general  practitioner  and 
part  time  farmer  in  Sennville.  In  1951 
he  needed  a  new  barn.  Somehow  he  dug 
out  an  old  issue  of  Time  Magazine 
which  carried  a  feature  on  a  plastic 
“weatherbreak”.  Doc  was  in  a  mood  to 
experiment.  He  called  on  Jeffrey  Lind¬ 
say,  who  is  always  full  of  plastic  ideas. 
The  two  of  them  concocted  the  fiber¬ 
glass-plastic  cow  tent. 

The  building  is  a  dome  83  ^  feet  in 
diameter  and  32  y2  feet  high.  It  encloses 
an  area  of  5,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  minimum  -headroom  is  10 
feet.  The  frame  is  made  up  of  fir  lam¬ 
inated  triangles.  The  overhead  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  reinforced  fiberglass  plastic 
sheets.  There  is  an  orlon  taffeta  skirt 
around  the  base.  The  self-supporting 
skeleton  is  anchored  on  a  foundation 
of  simple  concrete  pads. 

The  dome  contains  a  loafing  area  for 
30  head  of  stock,  two  silos,  a  milking 
parlor,  a  large  service  and  storage 
room.  In  addition,  there  is  room  for  an 
inclined  Jack-of-all-trades  elevator.  It 
is  used  for  filling  the  silos,  as  well  as 
hay  racks  and  mangers.  It  also  puts  the 
bedding  in  place. 

The  dome  was  opened  for  business  in 
July  1953.  The  structure  proved  very 

A 


suitable  for  its  purpose.  There  werl 
few  snags,  of  course.  The  ventilatj 
was  not  too  good  and  vapor  condeni 
'on  the  inside  of  the  tent.  Rainwal 
from  the  roof  seeped  into  the  man^ 
and  made  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
ding  dry.  Furthermore,  the  fiberg!4 
triangles  crack  quite  often.  Profess 
E.  A.  Banting  from  the  Departnient| 

★  ★★★★  ★★★ 

“Intelligence  can  be  pursued  info! 
itely.  It  isn’t  attainable  by  man  ins 
absolute  sense.  But  it  is  possible! 
achieve  absolute  integrity.  .  .  .  Intej 
rity  in  its  highest  form  is  not  merel] 
the  abstinence  from  lying.  It  is  tk. 
accurate  reflection  of  what  a  perso 
believes  to  be  right  under  any  anf 
all  circumstances.  Integrity  in  tkj 
sense  is  more  than  a  negative  fon 
It  is  a  virtue  with  a  positive,  qit 
ity.” — Leonard  E.  Read 

★  ★★★★★★★ 

Agricultural  Engineering  at  Mac 
aid  College  thinks  that  these  are  nun 
problems  “no  more  serious  than 
attending  any  other  type  of  structuij 
How  much  ?  Dock  Hackney  reaj 
cannot  tell.  The  timber  and  plastic! 
pie  wanted  to  experiment,  so  theyt 
Doc  for  a  guinea  pig.  He  did  not  rail 
Most  materials  he  got  either  for  noj 
ing  or  at  considerable  discount.  Ma| 
people  are,  however,  inclined  to  tli 
that  we  have  finally  arrived  at  a"| 
in  which  barns  could  be  cheaply  nil 
produced  Something  in  line  with  pret] 
houses.  We’ll  see. 


*Mr.  Meissner  is  Assistant  in  Agflflj 
tural  Economics  at  the  New  York  St* 
College  of  Agriculture. 


General  view  of  service  entrance.  Picture  taken  from  entrance  and  shows 
to  other  side  and  exit.  No  doors  are  used,  merely  an  opening.  Also  note  positi*") 
silo  and  shaving  unloading  area  and  the  elevator.  Windowed  structure  in  back9rC1 
is  the  front  of  the  milking  parlor  arrangement.  — Pnotos:  Imperial  Esso  Co*1] 


et’s  quit  kidding  about  Mastitis  “cures”! 

New  10-point  program  is  sane ,  sensible ,  effective 
because  it  combines  sound  management  with 
a  new  kind  of  product — Pen-FZ 


ERHAPS  you  feel  as  many  dairymen  do  .  .  .  that 
mastitis  treatments  seem  to  be  less  effective  now 
lhan  when  they  first  came  into  use. 

More  and  more  “stubborn”  cases  are  encountered  — 
j&ften  it  is  necessary  to  use  several  extra  tubes  of  oint¬ 
ment  to  produce  even  a  temporary  improvement.  Flare- 
'jips  are  common. 

|  There  are  three  important  reasons  for  these  develop- 

ents. 

First,  mastitis  infections  are  caused  by  several  kinds 
•  .-pf  germs  . . .  not  a  single  kind  as  is  the  case  with  some 
diseases.  Therefore  it  takes  a  drug  that  is  effective 
against  a  broad  range  of  bacteria  to  knock  out  a  multi¬ 
ple  infection. 

Second,  just  as  flies  have  developed  a  resistance  to 
formerly-powerful  fly  sprays,  some  bacteria  survive 
treatment  and  breed  strains  resistant  to  formerly- 
felfective  drugs. 

Third,  many  of  the;  commonly  used  mastitis  treat¬ 
ments  do  their  best  job  against  “strep”  type  germs.  As 
a  result  the  number  of  “strep”  germs  has  decreased  in 
any  areas,  giving  other  types  of  germs  a  chance  to 
crease  and  cause  mastitis. 

The  results  are  “stubborn”  hard-to-treat  cases,  flare- 
ps  and  cases  in  which  no  improvement  is  noted  fol¬ 
lowing  treatment. 

Now  there  is  available  a  new  type  mastitis  product 
:alled  Pen-FZ  containing  nitrofurazone — the  bacteria- 
illing  drug  to  which  mastitis  germs  cannot  become 
■ully  adjusted. 

Nitrofurazone  won  favorable  attention  in  human 
edicine  because  it  cleared  up  stubborn  infections 
hich  did  not  yield  to  the  effects  of  other  commonly 
sed  drugs.  Extensive  use  of  this  drug  for  control  of 
iuman  and  animal  diseases  show  there  have  been  no 
iignificant  cases  of  resistant  germs  developed  in  over 
0  years.  Pen-FZ  is  the  only  mastitis  product  offered 
farmers  which  contains  nitrofurazone. 


This  sign  will  lead  you  to  more  effective 
mastitis  control  on  your  farm 


Medication  alone  cannot 
control  mastitis 

Mastitis  control  is  more  than  treatment 
alone.  That’s  why  Dr.  Hess  and  Clark 
urge  you  to  follow  the  program  outlined 
here. 

Pen-FZ  has  a  place  in  this  program, 
and  when  used  as  recommended,  Dr. 
Hess  and  Clark  guarantee  effective 
results. 

1.  Milk  cotes  in  order  .  .  .  healthy  cows 
first,  suspected  cows  last. 

2.  Use  a  strip  cup. 

3.  Wash  teats  and  udders. 

4.  Milk  rapidly. 

5.  Use  milker  correctly. 

6.  Keep  milker  clean. 

7.  Remove  sources  of  cow  injuries. 

8.  Buy  only  young  replacement  stock. 

9.  Isolate  replacements  at  first. 

10.  Use  the  right  treatment  .  .  .  Pen-FZ. 

If  no  improvement  is  noted  consult 
your  veterinarian  at  once. 

Ask  your  Pen-FZ  dealer  for  a  book¬ 
let  describing  this  program  in  detail. 


Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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,|®or  ond  uniform  de 
velopmenf 

2.  Unusual  early  maturity 

3  targe  egg  size  early  — 
strong  shells  Y 

4.  G.°.°d  ,ay,n9  house  liv¬ 
ability 

5.  Heavy  sustained  production 

6.  lh°W  ***!?  COnsumPt«'on  {5 
,bs-  Per  dozen  eaas) 


Take  a  good  look  at  this  bird!  It’s 
the  new  Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn- 
New  Hampshire  Cross,  a  specialized 
high  egg  producer  yielding  240-250 
top  quality  eggs  per  year*!  Eggs  are 
“creams”  and  “tints”  with  some  whites. 

This  new  development  of  the  Hubbard 
Farms  breeding  program  combines 
hybrid  vigor  —  the  ability  to  “take  it” 
—  with  heavy,  steady  egg  production, 
low  feed  consumption,  and  high  lay¬ 
ing  house  livability.  They  grow  fast 
and  mature  early.  Try  these  superior 


money-makers  on  your  farm!  You’ll 
like  them! 

Get  all  the  facts  about  all 
of  Hubbard’s  “special  pur¬ 
pose”  birds  for  eggs  and 
meat  —  including  the 
record-breaking  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN**  broiler.  Send  for  your 
copy  today!  Address: 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Tel.  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster,  Pa. 

♦on  hen  monfhly  basis  **White  Mountain  is  o  trade  name 


E35 


E 

COLOR 

CATALOG 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky...' 


TOP  N.Y.S. 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$  $  $  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you  can 
share  in  Bulkley's  Leg¬ 
horns'  high  per  chick  in¬ 
come.  Regular  how-to- 
do-it  bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush  post 
card  today. 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane.  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N  Y. 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS. 

Send  tor  our  free  catalogue 
to  Find  out  more  about  them. 

I  think  you  will  Find  if  interesting. 
Sincerely, 

i  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.— Route  #  38— Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  teady  and  able  to  produce  bigger 
profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED- 
ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN 
CROSSES  and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler 
chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatching 
Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses  can 
help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine's 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved. —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 

CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  INC. 

ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


DEHORN,  CASTRATE, 
DOCK  by  BLOOD¬ 
LESS  elastic  ring 
method.  One  man, 
any  weather.  Original, 
genuine.  $12.50.  Rings 
extra:  50,  $1;  100, 
$1.80;  500,  $7.  AT 
DEALERS  or  postpaid. 


elastpatop 


p  at  . 


t.m- 


CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  3- A,  151  Mission  St.,  Son  Francisco,  California 


BABY  CHICKS  ^ 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Writ:  for  Circular.  Prices 
and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our  14  day 
livability  Guarantee.  TH  OM  PS0NT0  W  N  HATCHERY, 
Rt.  30,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA, 


I  WAYS  use  comPlete  address 

**  when  answering  advertise¬ 
rs,  and  avoid  any  delay. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  4,  J 

Avoiding  Damp  Litter 
In  The  Poultry  lions 


By  LOUIS  M.  HURD 


ROBABLY  there  is  no  one  thing 
•  ■  in  the  management  of  a  laying 
flock  that  bothers  the  average 
poultry  keeper  in  the  winter¬ 
time  as  much  as  damp  litter.  Such  a 
condition  is  not  only  uncomfortable  for 
the  birds  and  the  caretaker,  but  may 
be  expensive  and  time-consuming  for 
the  operator  if  he  tries  to  keep  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  by  changing  the  litter 
as  fast  as  it  becomes  decidedly  damp. 
As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  informa¬ 
tion  that  shows  that  damp  litter  cuts 
egg  production.  It  does  cause  more 
dirty  eggs  and  is  more  messy  for  the 
caretaker. 


Damp  litter  is  caused  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  excessive  moisture  in  the  air 
due  to  lack  of  proper  circulation  of  air 
in  the  building;  and,  second,  by  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  of  water  spilled  by  the 
birds  while  drinking.  When  there  is  ex¬ 
cessive  moisture  in  the  air  in  the  house, 
and  no  circulation  of  air  in  the  room, 
the  litter  will  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air  and  inside  walls  of  the  house 
will  become  w.et.  Three  things  increase 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  of  a 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


The  man  who  really  wants  to  do 
something  finds  a  way;  the  other 
kind  finds  an  excuse. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


pen  of  laying  birds:  moisture  expelled 
by  the  birds  in  breathing;  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  droppings;  and 
evaporation  of  water  from  drinking 
vessels. 

A  combination  of  these  three  will 
greatly  increase  the  moisture  content 
of  the  air  unless  ample  ventilation  is 
provided  to  carry  it  to  the  outside. 
Consequently,  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
high  moisture: 

1.  Provide  ample  ventilation. 

2.  Guard  the  drinking  receptacles  so 
that  a  minimum  of  water  is  spilled  into 
the  litter. 

3.  Provide  built-up  litter. 


Ventilation 


Good  ventilation  in  a  poultry  house 
consists  of  a  continuous  circulation  of 
air  into  and  out  of  a  building  or  pen 
at  all  times.  This  may  be  brought 
about  naturally  or  forced  by  a  fan.  Na¬ 
tural  ventilation  works  more  slowly 
and  is  more  tricky  to  handle  than 
forced  ventilation.  It  works  best  in 
single-story  shed-type  buildings  and 
with  flues  in  other  structures. 

When  cool  outside  air  is  brought  in¬ 
side  a  poultry  house  and  warmed  by 
contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  birds, 
this  slightly  warmer  air  rises  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  room.  Its  capacity 
to  take  on  water  is  also  increased.  This 
moist  warm  air  should  not  be  allowed 
to  condense  on  the  cold  inside  walls 
and  ceiling. 

In  handling  this  air,  provide  an  out¬ 
let  for  it  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
room  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
openings  in  the  sides  of  the  building 
where  cool  fresh  air  can  be  drawn  in. 

► 

When  this  is  done,  a  regular  current  of 
air  will  enter  the  building  through  the 
intakes  and  leave  it  at  the  high  point, 
carrying  with  it  the  surplus  moisture. 
Of  course,  the  size  of  the  intakes  'as 
well  as  the  outlets  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  room  to  be  ventilated. 

Too  large  openings  make  the  house 
cold  and  unnecessarily  uncomfortable; 
while  too  small  openings  do  not  give 
enough  circulation  to  carry  off  the 
moisture.  Furthermore,  the  incoming 
fresh  air  should  be  so  controlled  and  di¬ 
rected  that  it  will  not  cause  drafts  on 
the  birds  or  retard  the  escape  of  air. 


Many  modern  poultry  houses 
been  made  much  more  comfortable!] 
dry  by  insulating  the  walls  and  i 
ing.  When  this  is  done,  a  different] 
rangement  of  the  outlet  openings: 
be  worked  out  so  that  the  warm  mfl 
ture-laden  air  in  the  room  will  i 
flow  out  of  the  room  as  readily  ail 
does  in  the  thinner  shelled  house.’ 
tends  to  keep  the  house  warmer  \v!j 
providing  the  necessary  circulation] 
air. 


si 


Fans  Best 

Fans  have  been  pretty  generally 
cepted  as  the  best  means  of  seem 
good  ventilation  in  present  day 
try  houses.  They  give  good  rest 
when  correctly  installed  and  have 
proper  capacity,  power  and  charact 
istics.  If  you  are  interested  in  sett 
up  a  good  system  of  ventilation 
your  poultry  house,  or  if  you  haveb 
bothered  by  a  lack  of  proper  vent 
tion  in  your  poultry  house  in  ot 
years,  I  suggest  that  you  consult 
agricultural  engineer  at  your 
college  or  secure  Cornell  Extern 
Bulletin  No.  947,  entitled — “Ventii 
Your  Poultry  House  with  Elect 
Fans.”  It  has  suggestions  for  both  I 
sulated  and  uninsulated  one-  and  tj 
story  buildings. 

Once  the  ventilating  system  is  in ji 
der  then  turn  to  the  next  step  in 
venting  damp  litter:  Guard  the  wal 
ing  receptacles  to  prevent  spil 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
be  done.  Many  place  a  wash-tub,  tl 
barrel  or  large  pan  or  trough  under]! 
water  container  to  catch  the  drip.* 
Agricultural  Engineering  Depart®! 
at  Cornell  suggests  that  if  the  nfl 
form  on  which  the  birds  stand  iifl 
they  are  drinking  is  near  the  £■ 
level  as  the  top  of  the  drinking  reji 
tacle,  there  is  less  spillage.  ThenB 
birds  are  more  likely  to  hold  ifl 
heads  over  the  receptacle  while  drij  J 
ing,  so  that  water  falls  back  intoR 
receptacle. 

The  third  step  in  preventing 
litter  is  having  a  deep  bed  of 
over  the  floor.  One  way  is  to  stai 
the  early  fall  and  add  litter  freqi 
ly  until  there  are  about  8  to  12  ini 
of  litter  by  the  time  real  cold  weal 
arrives. 

Another  plan  is  to  follow  the  elf  | 
ing  of  the  house  in  the  late  su: 
by  placing  some  kind  of  fine  mats 
like  dry  sand,  dry  sawdust,  or 
moss  over  the  floor  to  a  depth  of  al 
two  inches  before  starting  to  built 
litter.  In  either  case,  small  amount] 


litter  should  be  added  during  thefl 


ter.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to] 
move  the  fine  material  next  to 
floor. 

If  the  top  surface  of  the  litter 
comes  matted  down,  shake  or  sti 
up.  Wet  litter  around  drinking 
tainers  should  be  replaced  with  n 
straw  or  other  fine  litter  immedial 
If  it  is  allowed  to  remain  the  birds 
track  the  moisture  to  the  fat 
points  of  the  room. 

The  fine  sand  or  sawdust  next  to 
floor  helps  absorb  and  evaporate  ff 
ture  quickly.  Many  poultry  M 
with  built-up  litter  and  good  ventih1 
have  found  it  unnecessary  to  cW 
much  of  the  litter  during  the 
winter,  and  in  some  cases,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  change  the  litter 
once  during  the  year.  When  this  t 
pens,  the  built-up  litter  plan  not1 
saves  the  time  and  labor  of  chan! 
the  litter  frequently,  but  is  a  lots 
comfortable  for  the  birds.  This  is 
ticularly  true  in  houses  with  cotf 
floors.  Furthermorte,  the  birds  fl 
wallowing  in  the  dry,  fine  mater18 
the  floor  in  much  the  same  way 
we  enjoy  a  wa.ter  bath. 


merican  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1956 
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I  Among  Hens 


By  L.  M.  HURD 

ID  YOU  ever  think  that  perhaps 
the  reason  why  your  flock  was  not 
ing  the  way  it  should  was  due  to  a 


D 

layi  _ 

social  problem  in  the  flock?  Dr.  Wade 
M.  Smith,  Jr.  of  Hyline  Poultry  Farms. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  told  an  audience  at 
the  recent  NEPPCO  Exposition  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
“social  pressure”  within  a  flock  of 
chickens  is 'the  single  biggest  problem 
in  poultry  management. 

■Some  hens  are  harassed  by  a  f6w 
domineering  birds  in  a  flock,  he  said, 
and  are  often  forced  away  from  feed¬ 
ers  and  waterers,  especially  if  there  is 
lack  of  feeder  and  waterer  space 

■In  a  study  of  feeder  space  at  the 
Hy-line  Poultry  Farms,  it  was  found 
that  flocks  having  two  inches  of  feeder 
space  per  layer  laid  27.5  more  eggs  per 
hen  in  a  year  than  flocks  having  only 
one  inch  per  layer.  There  was  a  further 
gjlin  with  flocks  having  three  inches 
per  layer,  as  compared  with  those  hav¬ 
ing  two  inches. 

■Smith  thinks  the  reason  for  this  re¬ 
sponse  to  more  feeder  space  is  the  so¬ 
cial  pressure  within  a  flock,  or  the  so- 
called  “peck  order.”  It’s  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  making  feed  and  water  available 
to  even  the  most  timid  or  the  poorest 
physical  member  of  the  flock.  Smith 
believes  that  competition  among  birds 
in  a  flock  is  the  largest  'single  prob¬ 
lem  of  management  and  that  one  way 
to  minimize  the  problem  is  to  have 
enough  feeder  as  well  as  waterer  space. 
The  waterers  should  be  well  distributed 
JaJound  the  pen. 

the  speaker  said  there  are  still 
;r,  ways  of  minimizing  competition 
— -smaller  flocks;  extra  roosts  and 
n®ts;  and  more  time  spent  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  house.  Just  the  presence  of  some 
one  in  the  house  seems  to  break  up  the 
“peck  order.”  The  writer  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  this  drive  to  reduce  com¬ 
petition  of  bir  ds  in  a  flock,  one  should 
not  go  to  extremes  or  lose  sight  of 
the  efficiency  side  of  the  picture  in  the 
management  of  a  flock. 

jUviiereas  small  flocks  may  reduce 
competition  among  birds,  it  does  in¬ 
crease  labor  and  investment  in  equip¬ 
ment,  if  carried  too  far.  The  cost  of 
the  gain  in  production  may  not  justify 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  On  the  other 
hard,  it  is  essential  to  have  enough 
roosts  and  nests  and  other  equipment 
^Havoid  too  much  competition.  A  lim- 
amount  of  time  spent  observing 
the  birds  is  a  good  thing.  Ordinarily, 
Hldoes  not  take  very  long  for  an  ob- 
|^Jving  person  doing  the  necessary 
3Brk  in  a  flock  to  note  anything  un-' 
jispal  about  the  birds. 

ertainly,  the  details  of  flock  man- 
^wient  today  are  every  bit  as  im- 
jB-tant  as  they  ever  were,  even  with 
cm  modern  improved  rations  and  bet¬ 
ter  bred  stock. 


Torm  Recortjs  get  more  complicated 
011  the  time." 


t 


The  top  illustration  shows  samples  of  high 
quality  No.  2  com  as  bought  by  Beacon. 
Below,  you  see  heat  damaged  kernels  f?om 
No.  4  com.  The  lower  three  kernels  in  each 
group  are  sliced  to  show  interior  quality 
contrasted  with  interior  damage. 

Moisture  content  of  No.  4  corn  may  run  as 
high  as  20%  with  up  to  5%  cracked  kernels 
and  foreign  material.  Grade  No.  4  permits 
five  times  more  heat  damage. 

No.  2  corn  costs  more,  but  averages  up  to 


CONSIDER  YOUR  OWN  BEST  INTEREST 

Low  grade  ingredients  have  no  place  in  poultry  rations. 
They  provide  an  appeal  to  price-per-bag  buyers  but  in 
the  end  prove  penny- wise  and  pound  foolish. 

FIRST  .  .  .When  feeding  value  per  pound  is  high  .  .  . 
birds  need  eat  less.  This  alone  can  offset  even  large 
differences  in  cost  per  bag. 

SECOND  . ,  .Generous  amounts  of  the  critical  and  more 
expensive  ingredients  provide  extra  protection  against 
disease  or  other  poultry  stresses  which  result  in  culls  or 
mortality. 

THIRD  . .  .Superior  feeding  values  bring  you  more  for  your 
money  in  high  production  ...  in  the  end,  lower  feeding 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  produced. 


TOP  potifk^nteii  feed 


Beacon  Dealers  are  located 
from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


8%  more  energy,  more  Vitamin  A,  more 
protein,  less  moisture. 

The  important  thing  is,  it  costs  less  per  ton 
in  feeding  value.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
Beacon  quality  ingredients  and  why  high 
feeding  value  gives  you  more  for  your  feed 


THE  SECRET  OF  .BEACON.  Chickens  are  naturally  con¬ 
stituted  to  use  high  quality  ingredients  more  efficiently. 
Beacon  starts  with  the  chicken  .  .  .  not  the  price  per  ton  of 
cheaper  ingredients.  It  truly  costs  less  to  feed  quality. 
That’s  the  secret  of  Beacon. 

Consider  your  own  best  interest  .  .  .  your  profit  from 
better  results  .  .  .  then  call  your  Beacon  dealer. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  ♦  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


Since  1911,  our  birds  have  made  good 
money  for  thousands  of  repeat  buyers. 

- - ~  -  Cut  out  and  mail  - - 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON, 

Hobart,  (Delaware  County)  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog  and 
price  lists: 

Name  _ _ _ 

Address  _ 


it 


CAPON 


n 


NEW  EASY  FAST  WAY.  8  to  12 

pound  permanent  Capons  from  2  to  8. 
week  old  roosters.  Net  $1.00  to  $2.00 
each.  Do  it  yourself.  For  beginners 
or  Capon  experts.  No  over  production 
past  60  years.  Profitable  year  around. ' 

Canonizing  equipment  —  Electric  and  non-eieetric,  Electric 
Dubbing,  Debeakers.  Write  for  free  illustrated  bulletin. 

HOWARD  BEUOY,  Cedar  Vale  230,  Kan$.,USA 


Good  Years  or  Bad-- 


PICK  A  WINNER 

H  &  N,  with  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  good  Livability, 
Egg  Production  and  Feed 
Efficiency,  this  year  AGAIN 
OUT-EARNED  EVERY  OTHER 
LAYER,  and  WON  the  Fifth  Central  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test,  and — more  important  to 
you — again  WON  the  THREE  YEAR  AWARD. 

Also  WON  the  THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR 
AWARD  in  the  California  Random  Sample  Test. 

H  &  N  have  WON  every  THREE  YEAR 
AWARD  ever  offered  in  New  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  ’total  of  SEVEN.  And  the  only  two 
FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  ever  offered. 

THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  are  your 
best  proof  of  Dependability  and  Profitability. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  transcripts  of  H  &  N 
Records  in  the  Random  Sample  Tests. 

FOR  BROILERS  —  WHITE  VANTRESS  X 
ARBOR  ACRES  CROSS. 

'2V eideier  (T&ic&d 

R-l  HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Hatchery  —  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

let  SHRAWDER'S  ANCONAS  Keep  You 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  -4311. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  8,  PA. 


will  help 

SAVE  YOUR 
CALVES 

from  deadly  SCOURS 

KALF-KARE  reduces 
the  incidence  of  scours 

KALF-KARE  stimulates 
up  to  20%  faster  growth 

KALF-KARE  promotes 
smooth,  sleek  coats 

KALF-KARE  helps 
assure  strong  healthy 
cslyes 


AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  30,  Vermont 


(92)  20 


cleans:.. 

1 

.  -  * 


- 


*  <“  [\  4,  / 

/V3  r  *■ 


DAVIS  LOADER... 


makes  snappy  work  of  those  manure  clean¬ 
ing  jobs... even  when  it’s  back  in  the  far¬ 
thest  corner  of  the  shed.  That’s  because  the 
rugged  Davis  Loader  will  work  in  the  tightest 
corners  and  will  let  you  see  what  you're 
doing.  The  heavy-duty,  unconditionally  guar¬ 
anteed  manure  fork,  and  many  other  attach¬ 
ments  let  you  do  hundreds  of  jobs  by  a 
simple  flick  of  the  wrist.  The  new  positive- 
grip  valve  £ives  smoother,  instant  action. 
You  get  dependable  quality  that  will  last 
for  years,  at  a  price  less  than  you  would 
expect  because  of  assembly  line  production. 
Available  for  most  popular  tractors. 


NEW  DAVIS 
BACK-HOE 

DIGS  AT  RIGHT 
ANGLES 


,  Excellent  for  digging 
j  septic  tanks,  cleaning 
s  irrigation  canals,  and 
ditches. ..custom  work. 
Priced  so  you  can 
afford  it... detaches  in  less  than  five  minutes,  leav¬ 
ing  your  tractor  for  other  work.  Digs  13  feet  deep. 


SOLD  AND  SERVICED  NATION¬ 
WIDE  BY  BETTER  DEALERS 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  Davis 

Loader _ and  the  Davis  Back-hoe _ to 

fit  a _ tractor. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 
TOWN _ 


-STATE- 


MID-WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1009  S.  West  St.,  Dept.  22.  Wichita,  Kansas 


FARM 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 


CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


SIC  YOUR  DEALER  OK  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SEED  CLEANERS  —  TREAT- A-MATIC  SEED  TREATERS 


Save  money!  Get  better  calves!  Feed 


GROW-EM 


MILK  REPLACER 

with 

RUMEN  CULTURE 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  4,  19; 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARDY-NORTHERN  GROWN 

NURSERY  STOCK!  del  your  FHEE  copy  of  Kelly 
Bros,  new  Color  Catalog  of  guaranteed  dwarf  fruit  trees 
berry  plants,  ornamental  shrubs,  etc.  Write  now  to 

KELLY  BROS.  Nurseries,  AA-2B,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


Your  Bag  of  Fertilizer 


(Continued  from  Page  J) 

roaming  around  the  Northeast,  I’m  apt  I  can’t  explain  the  chemistry  of  the 


to  take  a  whole  week  in  one  county.  process  but  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of 
But  what  impressed  me  more  was  the  the  size  of  this  one  operation:  Each 
tremendous  investment  in  land,  build-  day  the  plant  requires  up  to  45  mil- 
ings,  equipment,  power,  and  scientific  lioij  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  8  mil- 
know-how  that’s  represented  in  each  lion  gallons  of  water,  and  4,400  tons  of 
bag  of  fertilizer  we  buy.  air-  Besides  this,  129  million  gallons  of 

water  are  circulated  each  day  just  for 
Nitrogen  cooling  purposes. 

-Nitrogen,  of  course,  is  the  element 


that  speeds  growth  of  plants  and-gives 
them  the  nice  dark  green  color.  It  im- 


Potash 

About  90%  of  the  potash  used  in  the 
proves  quality  by  increasing  protein  u.  S.  is  used  in  agriculture,  usually  in 
which  is  so  necessary  for  all  life  wheth-  mixed  fertilizers.  High  grade  muriate 
er  plant  or  animal.  About  80%  of  the  of  potash  is  almost  100%  pure  potas- 
air  around  us  is  nitrogen.  It’s  said  that  sium  chloride.  Potash  is  essential  to 
there  are  35,000  tons  of  nitrogen  over  form  needed  starches  and  sugars  in 
every  acre.  plants,  gives  strength  to  the  straw  or 

Some  of  it  is  fixed  by  lightning  and  stalk.  Plants  with  ample  potash  show 
brought  to  our  plants  by  rain;  and  bac-  a  healthy  green  color, 
teria  that  live  on  the  roots  of  legumes  Potash,  like  the  other  primary  plant 
convert  more  to  our  use.  However,  Na-  foods,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  is  sel- 
ture’s  way  of  getting  nitrogen  to  our  dom  present  in  the  soil  in  the  quantity 
plants  wouldn’t  produce  the  food  and  needed  to  get  the  yields  we  expect  to- 
fiber  for  today’s  needs,  so  chemists  day.  For  instance,  100  bushels  of  corn 
found  ways  of  making  nitrogen  so  eco-  taken  from  a:n  acre  contain  120  pounds 
nomically  that  few  farmers  would  evert,  of  potash.  If  that  much,  available  to 
try  to  farm  without  the  commercial  The  crop,  isn’t  in  the  soil,  then  it  has 
variety.  To  be  added  or  the  yield  will  be  down. 

The  most  common  forms  made  com-  When  German  supplies  were  shut  off 
mercially  (and  the  percentage  of  ni-  during  World  War  I  and  we  tried  to 
trogen  in  each)  are:  Ammonium  ni-  produce  it  from  distillery  wastes,  flue 
trate,  33.5%;  ammonium  sulfate,  21%;  dust  and  even  seaweed,  prices  went 
anhydrous  ammonia,  82%;  urea,  45%;  from  $35  to  $500  a  ton.  The  govern- 
Cal-nitro,  20%;  sodium  nitrate,  16%;  ment  appropriated  funds  way  back  in 
Cyanamid,  21%;  and  nitrogen  solutions  1911  to  explore  for  potash  sources  in 
that  run  from  20%  to  41%.  the  U.  S.,  but  it  was  1925  when  a  pri- 

To  see  one  of  the  processes  by"  vate  comPanY’  exploring  for  oil  near 
JL  ° _  Carlsbad,  N.  M„  discovered  potash 

salts. 


which  man  makes  this  important 
growth  element,  we  went  to  the  huge 
Jayhawk  Works  of  the  Spencer  Chem¬ 
ical  Company  in  Kansas.  Here,  sprawl- 


A  couple  hundred  million  years  ago, 
an  arm  of  the  sea  ccnTered  a  large  part 


ed  over  168  acres  and  requiring  900  the  Southwest.  As  it  evaporated, 
employees  to  keep  it  running,  is  the  various  types  of  salts  crystallized  on 


weirdest  assortment  of  structures  I  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over  a  few  mil- 


had  ever  seen.  Within  this  multi-mil-  B°n  years-  -A-s  the  waters  receded  over 


lion-dollar  maze  of  furnaces,  circulat-  a  tew  more  million  years,  these  vast 
ors,  pipes,  compressors,  giant  storage  layers  of  salt  were  covered  by  hun- 


spheres,  lofty  towers  and  many-storied  dreds  of  feet  of  silt,  sand  and  rocks. 


buildings,  air,  steam  and  natural  gas  The  only  beds  of  potash  salts  are  in 
are  transformed  into  such  things  as  a  rather  small  area  near  Carlsbad. 


fertilizer,  anti-freeze  and  dry  ice. 

Actually,  we  could  see  little  of  the 
process  because  materials  were  pro- 


Now  90%  of  the  potash  refined  in  the 
U.  S.  is  from  this  area. 

The  United  States  Potash  Company 


cessed  under  temperatures  up  to  1,750  was  formed  to  develop  the  first  discov- 


degrees  fahrenheit,  and  pressures  up  ery  and  started  turning  out  refined 


to  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  I  got  commercial  potash  in  1932.  Potash 


confused  in  the  chemical  explanations, 
but  the  end  result  was  anhydrous  am 


Company  of  America  was  mining  and 
refining  in  the  area  by  1935.  Then 


monia  with  its  82%  nitrogen.  Further  came  International  Minerals  and 


mixing  and  processing  turns  out  am-  Chemical  Corp.,  Duval  Sulphur  and 


monium  nitrate  solutions  also  used  in  Pdtash  Co.,  and  the  Southwest  Potash 
mixed  fertilizers.  Some  of  this  ammon-  Corp.  The  five  companies  have  more 


ium  nitrate  solution  is  pumped  to  the  than  $80,000,000  invested  to  produce  8 


top  of  185-foot  towers.  It’s  sprayed  million  tons  of  crude  ore  a  year.  The 


into  the  towers  and  as  it  falls,  it  cools  industry  is  so  mechanized  that  when 
and  hardens  into  tiny  pellets  which  the  Southwest  corporation  opened  in 


are  coated  to  keep  them  free-flowing  1952,  their  original  plant  cost  more 
in  your  fertilizer  spreader.  You  buy  than  $10  million 


them  as  ammonium  nitrate  prills  con¬ 
taining  33%%  nitrogen.  At  the  Spen- 


The  sylvinite  ore,  which  contains  the 
potash,  lies  in  layers  two  to  10  feet 


cer  plant,  this  “Mr.  N”  travels  an  end-  thick,  900  to  1,400  feet  below  the  sur- 
less  belt  from  the  prilling  towers  and  face.  Immediately  over  this  layer  of 


is  automatically  weighed,  sealed  in  potash  is  a  solid  bed  of  rock  salt  200 
polyethylene-lined  bags,  and  delivered  to  700  feet  thick.  We  went  down  a 
right  into  freight  cars.  (Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Nine  men  are  sardined  in 
to  this  elevator  for  the 
one  minute,  1,000-foot 
drop  to  the  United  States 


Potash  mine  near  Carls¬ 


bad,  N.  M.  Waiting  for 
more  passengers  are. 


from  left:  H.  H.  Bruhn, 


U.  S.  Potash;  Wm.  Haffert, 
Jr.,  New  Jersey  Farm  and 
Garden;  Jim  Hall,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist;  Richard 
Biglin,  Western  Farm  Life 


1 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Stelemaster,  Pocahontas,  Dixieland  (net 
LT.S.D.A.  developments  just  recently  namei 
and  released  for  distribution)  ;  also  E input. 
Armor e.  Vermilion  and  Albritton.  Plantej 
in  chemically-treated  soil,  followed  by  i 
complete  fertilization  and  spraying  pro 
gram  :  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  oi 
larger  berries  easily  produced  from  Bunt-1 
ings’  plants.  Write  for  information. 
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Oui  FREE  1955  catalog  lists  34  othel 
popular  varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  si 
complete  line  of  Roses,  Flowering  Shrubl 
Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Fruit  Trees.  Gat  l 
den  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  varieties  iltel 
trated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable  ref  l 
erence  book  and  planting  guide.  Writs  I 
today  for  your  FREE  COPY. 
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BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  20 


Selbyville,  Delaware 
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NEW, 

More  Powerful 
Motor  . . . 

25% 
greater 
speed 


CLIPS 

Cows,  Horses  j 
Mules,  Dogs, 
faster,  better 
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Nationally  known  Dairy 
and  Health  Authorities 
say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the 
chief  source  of  sediment. 
Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce 
more  desirable  milk  with 
low  bacteria  count,  less 


Grooming  Head 

Fits 


Your  Clipmaster 


sediment.  Overall  clipping  helps  control  j 
lice  infestation.  For  best  results  use  Clip-  j 
master.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  lasting  durability.  $39.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does  a 
more  thorough  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle. 
Write  for  information  on  Sunbeam 
Stewart  clipping  equipment. 


(fiufibeam  corporation 

Dept.  2,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  UL 


CSS. 


EARN  AS  YOU  LEARN  AT  H0W£ 


MECHANICS 


BIG  PAY!  SEND  FOR  2  NEW  FREE  BOOK! 

Learn  the  No.  1  trade  — get  into  America's  largest  ind# 
try.  Earn  up  to  $125  a  week  and  more.  Enjoy  security' 
thousands  of  mechanics  needed  to  service  50  million  W* 
and  10  million  trucks.  New  CT I  Home  Training  prepofl 
you  in  just  a  few  months.  Tools  and  Tune-Up  Kif  J* 
Write  for  FREE  BOOKS. 

N  S  T  I  T  U  T  E  Depl.  A-2; 

Chicago  26,  W'1"1 


COMMERCIAL  TRADES 
•1400  Greenleaf  Avenue 


GROW  MORE' 


DOLLARS 
PER  ACRE 


with  the  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  far'" 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year- 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  TODAY.  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

51  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York 
Growers  of  Better  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years- 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

5i3 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-green  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 


Postpaid  at  planting  time. 


FREE  Evergreen 


mmm 


Box  B3-B 
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nerican  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1956 


Some  Pumpkin!  —  Ronald  Chickosky,  3, 
gazes  open-mouthed  at  an  enormous  (to 
him)  35-pound  pumpkin  that  took  a  blue 
ribbon  in  the  pumpkin  class  at  the  Four- 
Town  Fair  in  Ellington,  Conn.  Standing  be¬ 
side  him  is  Marion  Karat,  10,  of  Ware¬ 
house  Point,  who  had  a  prize-winning 
cake  and  cookie  exhibit  at  the  fair.  The 
pumpkin  was  raised  by  Frank  Coleman,  9, 
of  Broad  Brook.— Cliff  Knight 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

cquple  of  these  mines  in  elevators  that 
dropped  us  l.doo  feet  in  a  minute. 

■It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  a 
one  thousand-foot-thick  ceiling  over 
me  and  I’ll  confess  that  I  thought 
about  that  every  minute  of  the  couple 
of  hours  we  rode  little  electric  ore 
pains  through  miles  of  tunnels;  and 
especially  when  we  were  walking,  bent 
almost  double  in  some  areas,  up  to  the 

•  faces  of  tunnels  they  were  working. 

■The  main  tunnels  were  electrically 
lighted,  but  I  found  in  some  of  the  side 
tunnels  that  nothing  is  as  dark  as 
1,000  feet  underground!  Powerful  as 
they  were,  the  tiny  lights  on  the  safety 
helmets  we  wore  seemed  to  push  aside 
very  little  of  that  darkness.  I  did  not 
envy  the  miners  the  $20  a  day  they 
average! 

give  the  ore  room  to  drop  when 
^Bey  blast  it  (and  also  a  level  floor 
for  the  trains  and  machines)  they  first 
a  machine  like  a  giant  chain  saw 
to  “undercut”  the  face.  It  cuts  out  a 
strip  the  width  of  the  tunnel,  4  inches 
Bick  and  nine  feet  into  the  wall.  Elec- 
Hlc  drills  bore  blasting  holes.  Other 
Machines  gulp  up  1,000-pound  chunks 
B  orc  &t  a  bite  to  load  electric  shuttle 
Brs  which  then  load  mine  trains  which 
Bice  it  to  the  foot  of  a  shaft.  There 
ms  crushed  a  little  smaller,  and  giant 
Wickets,  holding  6  tons,  elevate  the 
(fe  to  the  surface. 

■From  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  giant 
■nveyors  of  all  kinds  carry  ore  from 
■ushers  to  flotation  cells,  through  a 
■h-dozen  buildings  via  a  few  more 
Billon  dollars  worth  of  machinery.  In 
ffle  process,  it  is  transformed  to  a 
jf  C\,by  adding  brine  and  solvents  to 
Boat”  the  potash  out  of  the  unwanted 
jjaterials;  then  it’s  heated  to  1,500  de- 
■ees  fahrenheit  in  tremendous  furn- 
Bes:  becomes  a  solid  again  on  a  giant 
Evolving  skillet,  raked  off  onto  more 
conveyors  which  take  it  for  final 
Bushing  to  the  size  you  want  your 
B'riate  of  potash  to  be.  Other  con-> 
Byors  take  it  to  storage,  to  weighing 
,|  bagging  machines  or  dump  it, 
■He,  into  freight  cars. 

lIn  addition  to  the  familiar  60%  muri- 
W  t)J  Potash,  these  Carlsbad  plants 
Bke  50%  muriate;  20%  run-of-mine 
B.s*  Potassium  sulfate,  and  other  ma- 
•Us  for  the  chemical  industry,  in- 
■l(ung  hydrochloric  acid. 

■Il  la^cs  $  to  9  tons  of  the  ore  from 
■ quarter  mile  below  the  surface  to 
B  ve  one  ton  of  muriate  of  potash  but, 


due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  tremendous 
machinery,  it  sells  from  Carlsbad  at 
a  small  fraction  of  what  it  cost  in 
World  War  I. 

Phosphate 

The  only  place  we  can  find  phos¬ 
phorus — the  third  primary  ingredient 
in  our  fertilizer — is  in  phosphate  rock, 
and  the  largest  formations  of  that  are 
in  Florida  from  where  we  get  most  of 
our  “super”  and  “triple”  phosphate. 
Like  potash,  it  was  stored  up  when  the 
sea  covered  the  land  but,  instead  of  a 
salt,  it  is  a  non-metallic  element  said 
to  have  come  from  the  remains  of  ma¬ 
rine  plants,  fish  and  animals.  (Sharks’ 
teeth  are  common  in  the  rock  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine.)  Phosphorus 
works  right  along  with  nitrogen  in 
stimulating  growth  and  with  potash  in 
developing  roots  but  its  primary  need 
is  for  developing  seed.  Without  it  you 
might  have  a  fair  growth  of  stems  and 
stalks  but  few  seeds. 

Unlike  potash,  phosphate  lies  under 
only  4  to  40  feet  of  earth  and  is  in 
layers  5  to  20  feet  and  more  thick. 
Huge,  million-dollar  drag-lines  scoop 
the  overburden  of  earth  off  the  deposit 
in  24-ton  bites.  Then  the  “matrix’ 
containing  about  equal  parts  of  phos¬ 
phate,  sand  and  clay  slime  is  scooped 
into  a  sump  pile  at  the  end  of  huge 
pipe  lines.  Hydraulic  guns  shoot  solid 
streams  of  water  under  150  to  250' 
pounds  pressure  into  this  pile  to  break 
it  into  a  slurry  that  can  be  pumped 
through  the  pipelines  to  the  refinery 
which  may  be  several  miles  away.  At 
the  refining  plant,  huge  conveyors, 
pumps  and  screens  and  washers  sepa¬ 
rate  the  phosphate  “pebbles”  from 
sand  and  clay,  while  the  fine  particles 
of  phosphate  are  extracted  by  a  flota¬ 
tion  process.  The  wet  phosphate  rock 
is  then  run  through  drying  furnaces 
before  being  shipped  out  or  further 
refined. 

At  many  of  these  big  plants,  owned 
mostly  by  the  large  fertilizer  compan¬ 
ies  such  as  American  Cyanamid,  Am¬ 
erican  Agricultural  Chemical,  Royster- 
Guano,  Armour,  etc.,  they  also  convert 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid  and  blend 
this  acid  with  phosphate  to  make  su¬ 
perphosphate  containing  17  to  20% 
available  phosphoric  acid.  At  the  Ar¬ 
mour  plant  we  saw  how  they  remove 
the  gypsum  from  the  product  and  con¬ 
centrate  it  even  further  to  make 
“triple”  super.  This  45  to  48%  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid  product  is  used  in 
high  -  analysis  fertilizers  such  as 
0-20-20  and  0-30-30. 

Thousands  of  70-ton  ore  cars  shuttle 
the  short  distance  between  the  phos¬ 
phate  mines  and  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
world  supply  is  mined  in  Polk  County, 
with  most  of  it  leaving  the  Tampa 
Bay  area  for  other  American  ports  and 
foreign  ports  around  the  world.  We 
saw  one  ship  leaving  for  Japan  and 
watched  one  being  loaded  for  Germany 
the  day  we  visited  the  Seaboard  and 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railways’ 
loading  docks. 

At  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  we  stop¬ 
ped  long  enough  at  a  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical  Co.  plant  to  see  the  blending 
together,  into  complete  mixed  fertiliz¬ 
er,  the  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash 
that  we  had  seen  made  or  mined  in 
Kansas,  Florida  and  New  Mexico.  As  I 
watched  familiar  paper  bags  of  5-10- 
10,  5-10-5  and  other  formulas  being- 
shipped  from  this  mixing  plant  to 
farmers  and  fertilizer  dealers,  I  had 
a  new  respect  for  the  imagination,  dar¬ 
ing,  ingenuity  and  efficiency  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry. 

I  found  out  where  the  plant  foods 
come  from  that  are  so  essential  to 
farming  today.  But  I  was  left  with  an¬ 
other  question.  How — even  with  the 
most  modern  machinery  and  advanced 
methods  —  can  these  thousands  of 
workers  with  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  in  locations  thousands  of 
miles  apart  deliver  it  in  the  Northeast 
for  something  around  a  couple  of  dol¬ 
lars  a  bag! 
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You  get  all  3  when  you  plant 

yioffman  Quality  SEEDS 
and  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


What  are  you  planning  to  plant  this 
Spring?  Corn?  Hay?  Oats?  Pasture 
Grasses?  Whatever  you  need,  Hoff¬ 
man  healthier,  hardier,  cleaner  seed 
will  pay  off  at  harvest  time  with  crops 
you’ll  be  proud  of. 

NEW  VARIETIES  AT  HOFFMAN.  Hoffman’s 
new  1956  catalog  lists  all  the  new 
varieties  you’ve  been  reading  about, 
such  as  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “Du- 
Puits”  Alfalfa,.  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pil¬ 


grim”  Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass, 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  tried  and 
true  producers  offered  for  years. 

MAKE  CORN  ACRES  WORK  HARDER.  Boost 
corn  yields  by  planting  the  Funk  G 
Hybrid  tested  and  proved  by  Hoffman 
to  out-produce  all  others  in  your  area, 
your  soil.  Your  local  Hoffman  agent, 
or  our  corn  men  here,  can  supply  the 
right  “G”  number  for  husking  or 
silage  in  your  locality. 


FREE! 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  and  1956  SEED  GUIDE. 


Helpful  pocket  notebook  contains  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc.  New 
32-page  1956  seed  catalog  in  full  color  lists  all  your  seed  needs.  Send  for  your  copy  nowf 
Address  Dept.  42B. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 


CUT  COSTS 

To  make  a  Profit  on  Fruit  Growing, 

PRUNE  with 


Orchard  k  raft 

Air-Power  PRUNER 


Size.;  for  all  your  work  from  the  SMALLEST 
CUTS  that  you  would  make  with  a  HAND 
SHEAR  to  the  largest  cuts  that  you  would 
make  with  ANY  SHEAR. 

Ou  ORCHARD KRA FT  Air  Powered  PRUNERS 
are  designed  for  Fruit  Growers,  by  people  who 
have  supplied  Fruit  Growers’  needs  for  over 
50  years. 

Write  for  circular,  sending  us  name  of  your 
nearest  Fruit  Growers’  Supplies  dealer. 

JOHN  A.  BACON  CORP. 

Gasport,  New  York 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
PLANTING  STOCK 

Many  Varieties— Pine,  Spruce,  Fir, 
etc.  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
Quality  Stock  —  Low  Prices.) 

R.__ 

Dept.  A  A 


‘  SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 


WHITE 

Today 

I  catalogue l 

GUIDE 


BOX  305.  HOMER  CITY.  PENNA. 


FREE  BOOK 

of  BIG  YIELD  Dwarf  Peach  —  Cherry  — 
Apple  —  Pear  Trees  PLUS  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

Over  a  dozen  Dwarf 
Fruit  Tree  varieties  — 

,  ^  each  tested  for  huge 

•  harvests  from  small  acrc- 

tTt^K  age — guaranteed  to  bear 

S  large  juicy  fruit  in  two 
.  years.  And  priced 
riflht  because  we 
ffCCC  \  raise  them.  Send 

f'nt  na  1  for  FKEE  Cata- 
COLOR  I  log  of  hundreds 

CATALOG  J  of  hardy,  fruit 

wfii/p  #hev  /  trees  (dwarf  and 
wnne  tneyy  standard)  berry 

last.  plants,  shrubs, 
shade  trees,  etc. 

pKELLY  BROS. 

j  1  7&  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN 

I  Dept.  AA-2.  Dansville,  New  York  > 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Catalog  of  I 
guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs.  I 
Berry  Plants,  etc.  . 

Name . I 

I  Address . I 

*  City .  State . 

Enclose  50£  West  of  the  Mississippi 
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OATS  OBR  SPECIALTY 


lucprtdon'I 

Jop. 

QMp 

BPC/1 


p  j  garry, craig. 
>Lertinea  Clinton,  Mohan 

•Selected 


Mohawk 
Beaver  and 
Swedish  Star 


Write  Dept.  .4-3 
For  Prices 

Representative* * 
Wanted  In 
Unassigned 
Territoriee 


T 


ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS] 


Get  MORE  OATS  per  Acre ! 


Plant  DIBBLE'S  p  A  DDV 
CERTIFIED  V/iUUa 


(Stiff-strawed,  early  varieties.  Yields  up  to  100  bu.  per  acre) 

Also  offering  these  other  profitable  certified  varieties: 

RODNEY,  MOHAWK,  CLINTON,  ADVANCE,  AJAX. 

Also  Dibble's  Heavyweight  —  All  treated  and  ready  to  sow 

Free  Color  Catalog  describes  these  and  ell  other  standard  farm  seeds 
—  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Scetl&rower,  box c,Honcoyc  Faii$,N.Y. 


'Farm  Seed  Specialists  for  65  years" 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
NOmber,  $1,00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 

HOLSTEIN  Milking  Herd  of  25  T.  B.  and  blood - 
tested  D.H.I.A.  Freshening  right  along.  C  E. 
Pyle,  Sheffield,  Massachusetts  9  -8781.  Post 
Office,  Canaan,  Connecticut. 

GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  July  1955.  Dam  made 
11957-593-Sr2-2x.  Maternal  grandson  of  Royal 
Lenda  20508-1109-Jr4  and  grandson  of  Peerless 
Lenda  13537-762-Jr3-305C.  Sired  by  McDonald 
Farms  Tarbell,  60  A.R.  daughters.  Son  of 
Douglaston  Lady  Augusta,  Excellent,  5  A.R. 
daughters,  5  A.R.  sons.  A  big  promising  young¬ 
ster.  Also  choice  heifers  from  proven  cow  fami¬ 
lies.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats, 
New  York. 

<  AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRES:  foundation  catfle,  4-H  calves;  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  New  York  Federation  Ayrshire 
Breeders.  Marshall  Hawes  Secretary,  Barnevein 
New  York. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

TOP  BREEDING — Calves  to  service  age.  Start, 
be  ready,  future  demand!  Oscar  Hendrickson, 
Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

SIX  WELL  BRED  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers  sired 
by  son  of  International  Champion  bull.  Certified 
Craig  Seed  Oats.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls. 
Eight  months  to  1  year.  One  6  year.  From  cer¬ 
tified  brucellosis  free  herd.  Heckman  Farm, 
Bath,  New  York. 

BABCOCK’S  Angus  Bulls  are  well  bred  from  the 
best  stock  in  the  United  States.  We  now  have 
young  prospective  herd  sires  for  sale.  Babcock 
Farms  R.D.  it3,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

HEREFORDS 

ARE  YOU  Interested  in  beef  cattle?  A  farm  in¬ 
come  with  less  labor?  Then  write  New  York 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association;  Wina^Hall. 
Ithaca,  New  York  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
Cattle  for  Sale  and  information. 

SWINE 

PUREBRED  Yorkshires.  Fall"  boars  and  gilts 
from  large  litters.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville, 
New  York. 

NEW  YORK  State  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders 
show  and  sale  Saturday,  February  11th,  1956^ 
Empire  Livestock  Pavilion,  Caledonia,  New  York. 
Bred  Gilts  and  Sows,  Boars  and  Open  Gilts  will 
be  sold.  Show  at  10:30,  and  sale  at  1:30,  sharp. 
Write  for  catalog  to  William  Mapes,  Pavilion, 
New  York.  Sales  Manager. 

BERKSHIRE  Bred  Gilt  Sale  February  23,  1956. 
40  bred  flits,  many  popular  blood  lines.  Sale  to 
be  held  at  the  Punxsutawney  Beef  and  Provision 
Garage,  Punxsutawney,  Pennsylvania,  at  1:00 
P.M.  EST.  For  catalog  write  John  Bliek  &  Sons, 
Williamson,  New  York;  K.  L.  Wiley,  Penfield. 
■New  York;  Clayton  D.  Winebark,  Rochester 
Mills,  Penna. 

SHEEP 

SELLING  EXTRA  NICE  well  grown  registered 
bred  Hampshire  yearling  ewes  from  top  blood¬ 
lines.  Also  booking  ram  orders  for  fall  1956  de¬ 
livery.  Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 
ewes.  Excellent  type  and  breeding.  Bred  to  out¬ 
standing  rams.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE:  40  head  of  young  Belgian  horses 
including  1,  2,  3  and  4  year  olds.  Also  2  Regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions  2  years  old  and  some  bred 
mares.  Also  few  odd  head  5  to  8  year  olds. 
Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Stanley  4353. 

DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines,  friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced. 
Write  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood, 
Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Waiker  foxhound  pupnies, 
born  July  4,  1955,  eligible  for  registry.  Ready 
to  start  running.  Also  one  registered  Walker 
bitch,  three  years  old.  M.  J.  Huntley,  West 
Winfield,  New  York. 

FOX  HOUND  For  Sale.  100%  deer  proof.  Robert 
Danner,  Bath,  Pennsylvania,  R.  1. 

AIREDALE  Pups.  AKC  litter  registered,  males 
$25.00,  females  $20.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Maine. 

FOXHOUNDS  and  Puppies.  Purebred  Walker. 
D.  J.  Biederbeck  trained.  Wading  River  9-4648. 

BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy. 
Strong,  healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber, 
Slaterville  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 

AIREDALE  Puppies.  AKC.  Bred  for  type  and 
brains.  Reasonably  priced.  Pocantico  Farm, 
South  Royalton,  Vermont.  Woodstock  544-M3. 

AIREDALES  —  Champion  Blood  lines.  AKC. 
$g5.00-$50.00.  Agnes  Leoschke,  RFD  4,  Lockport, 
New  York. 

REGISTERED  Samoyed.  $25.00  each,  proven 
stud,  proven  matron  $50.00  each.  Thomas  Blair, 
Staatsburg,  New  York.  Phone  Hyde  Park  7416. 

POULTRY 

RICHQU ALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich,  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 

SEX-LINK  Chicks:  Famous  Harco  Orchards 
strain  Barred  Rocks  mated  to  Harco  Red  males. 
Massachusetts-United  States  Approved.  Tipert 
Farm,  Rte.  114.  Danvers  15,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have.  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  ’eading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
RedS  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  ou” 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms.  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  8-1611. 

MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  Cross  (first-gen¬ 
eration)  Chicks.  They  give  you  many'  extras. 
Send  for  circular  to  see  what  these  extras  are. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Ken  Carson,  Stanley,  New  York. 
Phone  4803. 

ONLY  2c  Per  Month  for  America’s  leading  poul¬ 
try  magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months 
$1  00  Trial  order  9  months  25c.  Every  issue 
packed  with  raising  helps.  Problems  answered. 
Subscribe  Now!  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  14, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 

McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  m  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm,  Maine,  New  York 

ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope  also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Box  C,  Gallupville.  New  York. 

67  RARE  BREEDS  Chicks  including  Polish; 
Spanish;  Buttercups;  Turkens;  Australorps; 
Houdans;  Lakenveldere ;  Andalusians;  Cornish, 
Anconas;  Sussex;  Hamburgs;  Giants;  Brahmas; 
Leghorns;  Minorcas:  Orwngtom  ■  Vikings;  Wyan- 
dottes:  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all  eastern  states 
guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  colored  pic¬ 
tures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box 
B70,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  ot 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 

Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  \Vill  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we  ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  .  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  .them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they  11  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buv.  Also.  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability,  Bab- 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc..  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

FORD’S  Strain  Cross  Leghorns  are  first  in  the 
last  report  from  the  Western  New  York  Random 
Test.  Pens  are  entered  from  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  These  are  random  selected 
chicks.1  You  get  the  exact  same  kind.  All  cus¬ 
tomers  trying  them  last  year  report  very  high 
production  and  livability  and  rapid  increase  in. 
egg  size.  Supply  is  limited.  Vernon  Ford,  R.D.  6, 
Lockport,  New  York.  Phone  3-5622. 

VANCREST  New  Hampshires  —  top  heavies  at 
Central  Random  Sample  Tes  last .  yeai  and  5 
•year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancrest  Hamp  or  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  Write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C.  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— $5.75-100  .COD.  Hocks,  Reds,  Hamn- 
shires  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Belief onte 
Poultry  Farm.  Bellefonte  14.  PennA. 

PULLET ''Special!  100  Pullets  plus  200  Bonus 
Chicks;  Your  choice,  Light  or  Heavy  Pullets  plus 
100  Meat-Maker  Broiler  Chicks  plus  100  Table 
Grade  Chicks— all  300;  $27.95  Prepaid.  McCrays 
Chicks,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

100  McCRAY’S  Meat-Maker  Broilers  plus  100 
Table  Grade  Chicks,  our  choice,  all  200 — $6.95 
Plus  Postage.  Baby  Guineas;  Ducklings;  50  for 
$17  50  Prepaid.  Goslings,  33  for  $50.00  Prepaid. 
McCray’s  Chicks,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

CAPONS 

NEW  MEAT  Type.  Four  week  old.  White  or 
Barred.  Very  easy  to  raise.  Prove  for  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow  this 
“Food  for  Royalty”  for  your,  own  eating  plea¬ 
sure.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Kingsley,  Pennsylvania. 

PULLETS 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times— from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  m  America— White 
Leghorns— Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages,  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms. 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 

BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$6  00—100,  $11.00 — 200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  lab'" 
assortment ’$2.50— 100,  $4.00—200.  Plus  postage. 
Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Penna. 

EBENWOOD  Farm,  Producers  of  Quality  Chicks 
for  over  35  years.  White  Crosses,  Sex  Links. 
•New  Hampshires.  Free  catalog  on  request.  Fred 
Reed,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 

MONEY  Making  Chicks.  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean. 
Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  or  meat  production 
under  ordinary  fdrm  conditions.  Many  matings 
sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or  started  chicks. 
Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults  weekly.  Write.  Big 
early  order  discount.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS 

BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Lovelace  Strain, 
Also  broad  breasted  sheely  White  Kings.  Big 
profitable  turkeys.  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean. 
12-S11  50;  25-$22.25 ;  50-S43.50;  100-  $85.00.  Im¬ 
mediate  Shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 

USDA.  Birect  Beltsville  Broadhreast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich¬ 
field  2,  Pennsylvania. 

DUCKS 

MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2,  Penna. 


DUCKS 


MONEY  Makers!  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Fast  growing — ready  for  market  in  9  weeks. 
12-S4.25;  25-$8.25;  50-S15.50;  100-S29.00.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown, 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm.  Drifting,  Pa. 

CHINCHILLA 

RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific! 
Cash  Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville 
24,  Pennsylvania.  - 

RABBITS 

WANTED:  Virgin  Does,  4  pounds,  any  color, 
$1.75  each.  Delivered  to  Peter  J.  Flinn,  160 
Ontario  Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

FURS  AND  GINSENG 

WANTED:  Mink,  coon,  rats,  weasel,  etc.  High¬ 
est  prices.  Ginseng  price  list.  Metcalf  &  Son. 
Alstead,  New  Hampshire. 

RAW  FURS:  for  top  market  prices  ship  to 
Walter  A.  Carr,  664  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea, 
Massachusetts. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 

MUSHROOMS 

GROW  the  “Food  of  Kings”  for  home  or  mar¬ 
ket.  Mushroom  spawn  (Seed)  plus  complete  in¬ 
structions  various  growing  methods  $1.00.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Luxor-AA  641  South  19th,  Newark 
3,  New  Jersey. 

SEED  POTATOES 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Kennebec 
seed  potatoes.  High  yielding  Thompson  Farms, 
Clymer,  New  York. 

PLANTS 

POTAGOLD  new  late  strawberry  Has  every¬ 
thing;  size,  flavor,  yiel;.,.  Plants  available. 
Wright  Farm,  Plympton  Massachusetts. 

STRAWBERRY-Raspberry  plants.  State  inspec¬ 
ted.  Strawberries  grown  from  substantially  virus 
free  stock.  Folder.  Rev.  Kenneth  Berry,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants.  State  in¬ 
spected.  44  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rex  Sprout, 
Sayre,  Pennsylvania. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants — Grown  frofn  virus  free 
foundation  stock  —  Raspberries.  Blueberries. 
Asparagus — 50  varieties.  Grow  small  fruits  in 
your  spare  time.  Mt  pays.  For  better  results 
write  for  our  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

TOMATO,  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company.  Department 
301A;  Albany,  Georgia. 

TOMATO  PLANTS 

TOMATO,  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company,  Department 
301C,  Albany,  Georgia. 

BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs.  Mixed.  15  varieties,  medium 
$11.95,  thousand;  blooming  size,  $7.65.  Postpaid. 
H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold.  New  York. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  Seedlings.  Growing  Christ¬ 
mas  Trees  beautify  abandoned  acres,  earn  satis¬ 
faction  and  profits.  We  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  quality  seedlings  and  transplants.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  planting  -  guide.  Paint  Creek 
Nurseries,  R.D.  1,  Shippenville,  Penna. 

HAY 

FOR  QUOTATIONS  as  to  quality  and  price  on 
straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  to  your 
place  subject  to  inspection  call  person  to  person 
anytime  after  6:U0  P.M.  Telephone  4-8282  or 
write  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain,  R.D.  #4. 
New  York. 

CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder  Petrol¬ 
eum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
45111. 

DAIRY — Alfalfa — Clover — Other  grades  hay.  In¬ 
spection.  Quality  guaranteed.  Art  Callari.  Hav 
Company,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

TIMOTHY.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  Corn.  James 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse. 
New  York.  Phone  92885. 

FOR  SALE — First,  second,  third  cutting  Alfalfa. 
Tel.  Poplar  Ridge  3214.  Carl  Wilbur,  King  Ferry, 
New  York. 

SHAVINGS 

BALED  Shavings:  Dry  p*ine,  large  solid,  bales. 
Single  bales  to  truckload  lots.  Ton-Leigh,  Inc. 
R.F.D.  '  ±t  1,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass.  Tel.  Concord, 
Mass  ,  Emerson  9-2p37. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Driver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Plaintield,  Vermont. 

FINEST  Quality  Cedar  Posts  pointed  for  driving. 
Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  barns.  Truck  load 
deliveries  until  March  15.  Murray  Snell,  North¬ 
east  Townline  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 
Telephone  683121. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Feb.  18  Issue: . Closes  Feb.  3  { 

Mar.  3  Issue . . . Closes  Feb.  17 

Mar.  17  Issue . Closes  Mar.  2 

Apr.  7  Issue . . . Closes  Mar.  23 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SURPLUS  STEEL  QUONSET  HUTS,  20’9” 
and  48’2”  long  or  longer,  good  for  storing  th. 
Free  delivery  first  150  miles.  Also  Norge  ken* 
space  heaters.  Will  heat  3  or  4  rooms.  V| 
890.00;  our  price  ,824.50.  J.  R.  Nelson,  Crf 
on  Hudson,  New  York.  Telephone  Croton  l-4j 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  L 
Mac  Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y.l 


CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  .  .  Saveli, 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  rein  for 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  f| 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44.  FOB  Factcf 
Write,  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  arid  Samples. i> 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  ' 
Binghamton,  N.  Y  _ 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  M* 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  1 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  deirj 
the  best  Used  trade  ins  of  other  makes,  - 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs, 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  nol 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Sf 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Wide  front  end  for  medium  si 
tractor.  Write  Ed  Rieper,  Westfield,  Penna.  1 


LOGGING  Arch — 3  point  hitch  type  for 
and  Ferguson  Tractors.  See  American  Ag._. 
turist  December  3  issue  page  7.  Price  S2tj 
F.O.B.  Ithaca,  New  York.  E.  W.  Foss,  f 
Eastwood  Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:' Sheep  dipping  vat,  like  new.  S50.1 

Jim  Dicks,  Bainbridge,  New  York. _ | 


IASELLINI-VENAB.LE  Corp.,,  Your  Catena  ? 
Dealer,  cuts  prices  on  used  earthmoving  eat  ,, 
nent:  Caterpillar  D4  wide  gauge  tractor,  *  n 
series  with  Hyd.  *  Angledozer.  Gd.  running  GS 
Sarre,  was  $3,500.00.  now  $3,150.00.  CaterpM  ; 
D4-60”  gauge  tractor  with  Cat  4S  Hyd.  Straa  I 
Dozer.  Mfg.  1952.  Good  condition.  As  is.  M 
55,200.00.  now  $4,680.00.  International  TD9  M  I 
Tauge  Tractor,  mfg.  1951  w/Isaacson  4«  - 
Angledozer  &  winch.  Good  running  conditk 
Barre.  Was  $5,500,  now  $4,950.00.  Allis-ChalnL 
TD5  with  Hyd.  Angledozer.  Tuned,  cleaned* 
sainted.  real  nice  machine.  Barre.  Buy  fill 
^Vas  $4,950.00.  now  $4,455.00.  Gallon  Htf 
Duty  Tandem  Drive  diesel  power  motor  grs  t 
,v/eab.  Reconditioned.  Barre.  Buy  &  Try. jl  t 
53.250.00.  now  $2,925.00.  Caterpillar  Diesel  is™ 
■vith '  extended  shaft.  Steel  base.  _Mfg. 
Barre.  “Bonded  Buy.  Was  $5,500.00, 
54,950.00.  Walter  Model  FCS  4-Wheel  . 
Snow  Fighter  Truck  with  Frink  one-way 
and  Snow  King  Rotary  Plow  for  bio  wins™ 
loading.  Full  Hyd.  controls.-  Barre 
54,700.00,  now  $3,500.00  Manv  other  buys!*( 
reduced  in  price!  Contact  us  for  your  needs!  j 
Casellini- Venable  Corporation.  540  North  »  c 
Street.  Barre,  Vermont.  Telephone  GR  6-41611  ^ 


USED  MACHINERY  To  Fit  Your  Job!  i 
Tough  ton  -  Arnold ,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer, 
irpillar  D4-60”  Tractor  with  Cat  4A  Blade 
Nfo.  44  Hyd.  Control,  plus  Hyster  D4N  w 
Repairs  have  just  been  completed  by  our  s° 
lepartment  and  unit  is  in  top  condition.  '  - 
tied  Buy.”  BG  Cletrac  in  excellent  condi 
■v/Heil  Angledozer  &  Carco  winch.  Our  sei 
lepartment  has  put  this  one  in  first-class  s" 
“Certified  Buy.”  GT30  Terratrac  wAVi 
Front  End  Loader.  A  good  buy.  Buy  &  - 
CT25  Terratrac  with  Hyd.  Straight  Dozer  A 
ittle  machine  to  “Buy  &  Trv.  Internatii 
TD6  Tractor  completely  equipped  with  but! 
Erie  Hyd.  angledozer  and  Model  EA  Carco  wu 
in  first  class  shape.  “Certified  Buy.. 
yffer  this  Cat  .D4-60”  with  Hyd.  Straight  H 
at  a  low  price.  First  time  advertised  and  sell 
as  “Buy  &  Try.”  Caterpillar  D4-44”  with 
Dozer  and  44  Hyd.  Control.  Can  be  bought 
just  $1,500.00,  as  is.  Many  other  buys!  S 
postcard  for  complete  listing.  Houghton-An> 
Machinery  Company,  26  Warren  _ Avenue,  rf 
land,  Maine,  Telephone  SP  3-8165. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  1,200  egg  incubator,  S 

new.  Walter  Pac,  Warsaw,  New  York. 


DEPRESSION  Prices — we  sell  cheap — save  i; 
— new  and  used  tractor  parts — 150  makes 
models — 1956  catalog  ready — send  25c — rem 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  r>arts  Corporation,  Fail 
North  Dakota. 


IAVE  $$$$  On  Tractor  Parts  &  Farm  NM 
’ractor  Supply  Co.  shows  you  how  to  cut  ® 
enance  costs.  Receive  Free  116  page  U* 
ractor  parts  Blue  Book.  Lists  thousands 
iarts  for  most  Makes  &  Models.  Big  Savings 
.ceessories.  farm  equipment,  tools,  etc.  All® 
handise  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed..  30  n 
Stores  serve  the  Nation;  mail  order  with  m® 
aving  Prepayment  Plan,  and  counter  sales.  > 
J'ree  Catalog  send  post  card  to  Tractor  Suit 
Company  2705,  North  Halsted,  Chicago 
luantity  Limited!  Write  Today! 


3UY  SURPLUS  Direct  from  Government  at  J 

nendous  savings,  farm  tools,  machinery,  $ 
ruck,  jeep,  tractor,  hundreds  others.  List 
Box  169AAH.  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 


BUY  U.S.  Government  Surplus  at  wholes 
prices  and  save.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent 
Box  22AA,  Thomasville,  Penna. 


ELECTRIC  Incubators— All  sizes.  Big  hatch 

turkeys,  pheasant,  goose,  duck,  chicken  w 
Illustrated  circular.  Goshen  Poultry  t8r 
Goshen,  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE:  Barn  paint  sprayer. 
Henry  Woolston,  Route  3,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


iv.: 


- 


AUCTIONEERS 


UCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  audjj 
omplete  auction  and  pedigree  service  aval®" 
larris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  Torn. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalog — Mailed  free!  Farms, 


&1KUU1  waiaiug — lviuueu  uw:  roi wv. 
Businesses,  36  states:  Coasi  to-Coast,  2.911. 
gains  described^  World  s  largest;  56 


service.  Strout  Realfv  255-R  4th  Avenue, 
.York  10.  New  York.  


>) 


SAVE,  BUY.  Direct  .from  . Government, 


farms,  land,  homes,  etc.  List  $1.00.  Box 
East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


FORTY  COW  Dairy  Farm  for  sale:  160 


of  productive  land,  almost  all  tillablei  «  j 
fenced,  well  watered,  improved  pastures.  \  s 
buildings,  new'  silo,  two  modern  houses.  j 
ponds,  stream,  hard  road  near  school  ana  ■ 
nell.  Buy  from  owner  direct.  Farm  in  ■ 
since  1841.  Fine  opportunity  for  high  ( 


for  father  and  son.  Ralph  Space,  Dryden, 


1ETIRED  Owner  will  sell  highly  prod®a 
-  „ -  «_  <■«— *i-  /-• -  County.  *85 


amily  farm  in  South  Cayuga  County, 
in  unusual  farm  and  an  unusual  buy.  (Ci 
,nd  farm  records  available.  Write  AR 
Agriculturist,  Box  514-HH,  Ithaca,  New 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


imerican  Agriculturist,  February  4,  1956 


additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


REAL  ESTATE 


■ 

e  ; 


SEALING  YOUR  FARM?  If  you’ve  made  up 
your  mind  to  put  the  old  homestead  on  the  block, 
make  up  your  mind  to  get  the  best  prospects  to 
bid  for  it.  Offers  come  fast  and  plenty  when 
you  advertise  in  The  New  York  Times — the  big¬ 
gest  farm  advertising  medium  among  New  York 
n&vspapers.  A  good  time  to  advertise  is  between 
February  19  and  March  25  —  the  period  when 
Firms  &  Acreage  will  be  featured  in  the  Times 
Classified  Pages.  Your  announcement  will  reach 
approximately  500.000  families  on  weekdays. 
800  000  on  Sunday — an  audience  that  can  afford 
toTbuv  real  estate  of  all  kinds,  and  does.  For  de¬ 
tails  of  The  New  York  Times  Farms  &  Acreage 
Feature,  see  your  local  real  estate  broker.  Or 
iflyou  wish,  contact  The  New  York  Times  di¬ 
rect.  We’ll  help  you  write  your  ad  from  facts 
vou  supply,  send  you  proofs  and  quote  costs. 
Write  The  New  York  Times,  Farms  and  Acreage 
Desk  it  106,  Classified  Advertising  Department 
Tin  es  Square,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


DAIRY  FARM  For  Rent:  Available  April  1  or 
anytime  before.  Good  location  in  Northwestern 
Connecticut,  160  acre  farm,  40  tilled,  40  pasture 
28  stanchion  barn,  6  room  house.  Caretaker  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Good  opportunity  for  progressive 
farmer  Solid  references  required.  Write  giving 
experience  and  references,  to  Box  514-BH,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


RIVER  Flat  Farm  347  acres.  222  acres  tillable; 
2  complete  sets  of  buildings.  65  Holsteins  with 
eight  year  DHIA  record.  31  head  of  young  stock. 
Complete  line  of  equipment.  ^Tear  town  on  state 
highway.  Illness  forces  sale  of  this  high  income 
producing  property.  Total  price  $-9,000.00. 
Terms.  Mang  &  Bowne  Agency,  Sidney,  N.  Y 


SALE:  500  acre  high  producing  dairy  farm: 
modern  40x80  barn,  milkhouse,  silo:  12-room 
dwelling;  pond;  all  conveniences;  excellent  loca¬ 
tion.  water  pasture,  meadows,  woodland;  ideal 
location,  macadam  road,  school  bus.  S20.000.00 
Terms.  Don  Stearns,  New  Milford,  Pa.  88-R-2 


HIGHWAY — 230  Acres,  44  cows,  46-stall  New 
Type  Barn,  11-room  home— $30,000.  Half  down. 
Eastern  Farms,  stores,  etc.  Southern  cattle 
ranches  to  1000-head  capacity.  Wants?  Hen¬ 
drickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  Or  Sale:  Vegetable-Grain  farm— 
"Beat  allotment.  400  acres  fully  equipped  in¬ 
cluding  cauliflower  equipment,  irrigation,  three 
cks,  barns,  two  houses  and  large,  modern 
. — ato  storage.  Land  level,  fertile,  stone  free. 

!  Excellent  nearby  established  markets.  East 
Central  New  York.  50  Acres  new  feeding.  Cows 
could  be  added.  Terms  arranged.  Write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  c/o  Box  514-FR,  Ithaca.  N.  Y 


CO  JNTRY  Property:  Farms,  Homes.  Camps. 
Business  and  Retirement  property  in  beautiful 
Saratoga  and  Washington  counties.  Donald 
^ung,  Sehuylerville,  N.  Y.  O’Donnell  Agency. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


J^Mr'FOLp  lotos— Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed 
aibnlliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
2oc  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


f,VwERFUL  Telephoto  Lenses  and  mounting  in- 

for  your  ^camera  $2.00  postpaid.  Karl 


— 


-m/r  s  w  SAA  vaiucia 

Manorville,  New  York. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


fecIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
rJoJ0  ii°.r  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
,yS»nc.c!ply  r50,'  12 -35c.  Young  Photo 
Service,  62C.  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


HONEY 


rfyE|iIPE’’,  H°ney  :s  better.  Big  chunks  clover 

D&rwiri  r°uln<i  pan  ‘Extracted  $1.95,”  all 

Wf paid .  Charles  Peet,  Marathon.  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


KPS'  ofG°-r  rE19 VL  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimes 

§■  S -O  ■  191  >  -  D .  Quarters  1827.  1896-S. 
Ftain  a9ot3'S’  1923-S,  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1,500.00. 

a®lat«  ~  Lincoln  Certs,  $60.00.  Indian- 
M rin56o'iK,o^arge  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  Cents, 
llfriimBCc<c^oAe^s’  3c  Pieces.  $60.00. 

bneV  slnn5no  °1°^lhJfld  Nickels.  $100.00.  Old 
InH?pH?309'09u  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  $50.00. 
Ilalf  lL?LothFf,  worth  35.00-.S500.00.  Wanted 
c  Rnn,?,  *£s-'  dollars-  gold  coins,  paper  money 
Kheir  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated 
ltpaaiiee„  *?uying-selling  catalogue,  giving  com- 
lalot  c2L1r  ^formation— Send  $1.00.  Purchase 
tundaUhLhefw®  ssntOng  coins.  Catalogue  money 
bmkmaHp  Worthycom  Corporation.  Leaders 
paehusettsQ  °nS’  (K-132-C>  Boston  8. 


HELP  WANTED 


ttaeKETa5io5  0^  and  Up  every  week.  Full  or  part 
natinnim,  9rde,r.s  for  America’s  largest  selling, 
No  Innv^adv,ertA-sed  Biquid  Fertilizer  since  1946. 
sion  ExceHent  opportunity  for  expan- 

640  “Na-Churs”  Plant  Food  Company. 

Monroe  Street,  Marion,  Ohio. 


‘  ron£aNTED> on  larg'  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
bSefitV  t  )<>  en)P'oyment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
|able  — i_  tnsurance.  We  want  sober  and 


\VaikerrA?ln-  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
By  Ker~Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


for  childrpn35',?^'^50'0^  Paily,’  showing  apparel 
Wrienmi  ,n’  adu‘ts-  Party  plan  sensation!  Ex- 
naL -i  Vn;?ecessary-  Isabel  Sharrow  made 
FTshii^  Rdays  sparetime!  Free  outfit.  Beeline 
*t>nions  Bensenville  502,  Illinois. 


J^ev  feBt,„,herdK!'na-n  desired  for  100  purebred 

lov.  on  Producing  .cows.  Farm  and  hunga- 

sachnS*  9U-2?e  mile  frorn  town  in  central 


Mr  sarhoc^Y;  D!10  irom  town  in  centra 

mcer  USetts'  Slbley  Farms,  314  Main  Street 


sttinMfarmMJPY  to  operate  500  pound  fat  Hol- 

caltle-  If  y?u  can  Perform  as  well  as  cur 
sifcplv  snHae:ip?rienced  and  dependable  and  can 
B?x  514Srd  references,  please  write  us  details. 
York  ’  C/°  Amencan  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 


irk"wnv?AN’  over  21-  f°r  summer  position  to 
fiencc  fcr.young  People  in  farming.  Good  ex- 
Wlar  sorneone  planning  future  in  4-H  or 
ix  inqW(\rk'  Season  July  2nd  to  August  27th. 
*  WR  New  Lebanon.  New  York. 


od  na vL  ^Fa,rmer,.  for  dairy  and  field  work, 
mwiern .  house  and  farm  produce  off- 
Nlw  n  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove. 


To/J  “““  oiirmss  farm 
Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737. 


f*mnn  Dea.1  ers ,  Agents — make  extra  money. 

afvertispriF-'  take  orders,  new  proven  nationally 
sen  NutHBJoro"Sr?,en  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Nitro- 
°PC:ratinletlts; f Pul* ‘Part  time.  Samples  and  dem- 
lElle  82S  tree-  Campbell  Company,  Ro- 


HELP  WANTED 


FREE  Illustrated  Catalog  shows.  102  easy  ways 
to  make  extra  money.  Sell  friends  amazing  value 
greeting  card  assortments,  wrappings,  home  and 


gift  novelties.  Profits  to  100%  plus  bonus.  Write 
today  for  Feature  boxes  on  approval,  29  free 


samples  Personal  Stationery.  New  England  Art 
Publishers,  North  Abington,  233-X,  Mass. 


EARN  $100  weekly,  spare  time,  selling  nationally 
adYe?fisT^d„gltts'  appliances.  Offer  big  discounts 
an,d  S&H  Green  Stamps.  No  Investment.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalog  $1.00,  refundable.  Sample  Catalog. 
25  cents.  Pollack,  12  Cedar,  Akron,  New  York. 


MARRIED  Man  wanted  by  dairy  farmer  and 
machinery  dealer.  Carl  Lange,  Little  Valley, 
New  York.  Telephone  Otto  6815. 


FARM  Manager  and  part  owner  wanted  for 
high  quality  pure  bred  Holstein  farm  Western 
Massachusetts — 150  head,  90  milkers,  Dunloggin- 
Ragapple  breeding,  latest  machinery,  barn  clean¬ 
ers,  etc. — 300  improved  acres  and  extra  pasture. 
Looking  for  competence  and  experience  rather 
than  amount  to  be  invested.  Present  owner  de¬ 
veloped  present  home  grown  herd  during  past 
eleven  years.  Due  to  outside  business  require¬ 
ments,  willing  to  offer  excellent  opportunity  to 
qualified  man  rather  than  disperse  herd.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  514-EJ.  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARRIED  MAN  Wanted,  experienced  in  dairy 
and  general  farm  work.  Modern  six  room  house. 
Good  wages  and  privileges.  Wegner’s  Farm, 
R.F.D.  3.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Telephone 
Kilmer  5-7395. 


MILK  TESTER  Wanted :  Experienced,  with  ref¬ 
erences.  Above  average  income  possible.  Write 
Secretary,  Onondaga  County  D.H.I.C.,  380  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


WOMAN — General  Helper  in  school  for  retarded. 
No  experience  necessary  but  must  have  some 
cooking  ability.  Steady  job.  Good  home.  Give 
full  details  about  self  and  telephone  number. 
Soundview  School,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from 
Manufacturer  and  save.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Department  895.  Men-ibee.  16  West  19th  Street. 
New  York  11,  New  York. 


NEW  PLASTIC  Mending  Tape.  Just  press  on! 
Repairs  clothing  instantly.  Lightning  seller. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  117,  Akron,  Ohio. 


FREE  CATALOG,  Nationally  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise.  Farrell  Enterprizes,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


RUG  STRIPS  —  Free  samples  for  braiding  and 
hooking.  Only  finest  selvedge  100%  preshrunk 
wool  right  from  the  coat  factories  (no  dirty  mill 
ends).  And  you  get  the  colors  you  want.  Used 
by  leading  teachers.  Money-back  guarantee.  Men¬ 
tion  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  51 
Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


BEAUTIFUL  SET,  Stainless  Steel  Tableware 
guaranteed  50  years,  yours  Free!  Amazing  offer 
explains  how!  Skyland  Specialties,  B-6096,  West 
Asheville  4,  N.  C. 


OUTDOOR  Toilets,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks 
cleaned  and  deodorized  amazing  new  way!  Saves 
digging,  pumping.  Just  mix  dry  powder  with 
water  and  pour  into  unit.  Billions  of  waste¬ 
consuming  bacteria  go  to  Work  to  reduce  mass, 
to  eliminate  odor,  to  return  unit  to  odorless, 
free-flowing  efficiency.  150,000  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  the  world  over!  Completely  safe  and  harm¬ 
less.  Try  it  yourself  without  risk  for  30  days. 
Must  work  for  you  or  costs  nothing!  Write  for 
free  details  and  amazing  trial  offer.  Burson 
Laboratories,  Department  A-32,  Chicago  22,  Ill. 


GOOD  MONEY  in  weaving.  Weave  rugs  at  home 
for  neighbors  on  $69.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands 
doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Union  Looms,  64  Post 
Street,  Boonville,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks  cesspools,  grease-traps, 
cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  Enzymes. 
Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups.  pump¬ 
ing.  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Average  6 
months  supply,  $4.95  Order  today  or  write  for 
booklet.  Suburban  Products  Company,  Depart¬ 
ment  25.  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


FREE.  Complete  illustrated  catalog,  Leather- 
craft  kits,  supplies.  Also  big  Metalcraft  catalog. 
Write  now  for  either  or  both.  J.  C.  Larson 
Company,  Department  5681C,  820  South  Tripp. 
Chicago  24. 


50  ENVELOPES,  50  Letterheads  printed  $1.00, 
200  of  each  $3.00  postpaid.  Snell  Printery,  Red 
Lion,  Pennsylvania. 


LEARN  Drafting — -Good  pay,  steady  work.  We 
start  you  free.  CTI,  7050  N.  Gienwood,  Chicago 
26. 


KILL  Chimney  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Company,  Manufacturers.  Department 
AGC,  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


CHAIR  CANE — Long  selected  fine  fine  $3.50.  Fine 
$3.75,  Medium  $4.25,  Common  $4.75.  Flat  and 
Flat  Oval  Reeds  $1.95  pound.  Instructions.  Go- 
Cart  Shop,  2  Sears  Court,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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EMPIRE  RESUMES 
REPLACEMENT  SALES 

OPECIAL  dairy  replacement  sales  held 
*^at  the  Bullville,  (N.Y. )  Stockyards 
of  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative  were  resumed  January  31, 
and  will  be  held  the  last  Tuesday  of 
each  month. 

Animals  sold  at  Empire’s  special 
dairy  replacement  sales  are  consigned 
individually  by  farmers  and  dealers 
throughout  the  state.  Requirements  for 
consigning  to  these  sales  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Clif  Lloyd,  Empire’s  man¬ 
ager  at  Bullville,  or  from  R.  V.  Hem¬ 
ming,  general  manager  of  the  state¬ 
wide  livestock  marketing  organization, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MILK  PRICE  TO  DROP 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 


FARM  MILK  prices  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  will  average  12  cents 
per  cwt.  under  the  actual  1955  prices, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  recent¬ 
ly  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blanford,  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  milk  marketing  area.  He  also 
estimates  that  production  for  the  six 
months  will  probably  exceed  last  year’s 
by  .nearly  4%. 

The  decrease  in  uniform  prices  will 
range  from  5  cents  per  cwt.  in  Febru¬ 
ary  to  16  cents  per  cwt.  in  May. 

Production,  which  was  expected  to 
show  the  largest  increase,  about  8% 
in  January,  will  decrease  gradually  in 
the  next  five  months. 

February  Class  I-A  price  is  17  cents 
per  cwt.  higher  than  last  year,  but 
Class  I-A  will  be  lower  than  the  ’55 
prices  for  the  next  four  months. 


—  A.  A. 


PROFITS - LIFE  RLOOD 

OF  RUSINESS 


“Progress- without  profits  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Private  research  is  financed  out 
of  profits.  Capital  built  out  of  profits 
has  financed  the  development  of  new 
inventions  that  have  added  to  our 
standard  of  living.  Farms  cannot  be 
mechanized  and  improved  except 
through  reinvestment  of  profits.  New 
and  expanding  factories,  to  give  more 
employment,  are  the  result  of  profits 
converted  into  capital.  Without  profits, 
capital  would  quickly  die.  of  starva¬ 
tion.” — Herschel  Newsom,  Master,  Na¬ 
tional  Grange 


''What  a  dessert— grass  silage  from  a 
Corostone  Concrete  Silo  DOES  taste 
better!" 


It's  no  joke — the  two  finest  silos  money 
can  buy  are  the  COROSTONE  Concrete  and 
the  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel.  Save  money  now 
on  early  order  discounts. 


UNIVERSAL  Steel  Silo  Co. 
Box  S28-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  more  details  on 


□  COROSTONE  Concrete  silo 

□  SILVER  SHIELD  steel  silo 


Name 


Address- 
Town  ; — 


-State 


AIR  CONDITIONING 


MAKE  $3  TO  $5  AN  HOUR  AS  YOU  LEARN 

■■■■■  Experts  say  that  central  air  conditioning 
DdQ3  wiH  be  installed  in  2  million  new  homes 
yearly.  Already  the  shortage  of  mechanics 
is  acute.  Many  earn  to  $125  a  week  and 
up.  New  Shop  Method  trains  you  at  home.  You  get 
23  troining  kits— build  and  keep  an  air  conditioner, 
freezer,  refrigerator  or  milk  cooler.  Write  for  2  FREE 
BOOKS. 

.Cx£s'VI-M  E,RC'Al  TRADES  institute 

1400  Greenleaf  Dep*.  R-228  Chicago  26,  III. 


76ct  Sty  a 

OF  BETTER  DAIRY  BREEDING 


Travel  around  New  York  State 
and  Western  Vermont,  and  you’ll  see 
more  and  more  barns  and  milk  houses 
posted  with  the  familiar  green  and  yellow 
NYABC  sign.  It  simply  means  that  more  dairymen  are  discov¬ 
ering  that  using  NYABC  service  is  good  business.  They’re 
enjoying  bigger  milk  checks,  superior  herds.  Make  1956  a  year 
of  action.  Your  decision  now  to  use  NYABC  service  starting 
this  year  can  make  a  big  difference  in  your  income  in  the  years 
ahead.  Call  your  NYABC  technician  —  he’ll  explain  this 
program  of  superior  dairy  breeding  and  post  this  sign  of 
better  farming. 


BOX  5 28- A 


ITHACA,  IN.  X. 


WATCH  FOR  .  . . 

THE  G.  L.  F.  GASOLINE 
NAMING  CONTEST  FEB.  15 


YOUR 

G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


'* Dependable ,  Come  Hail  or  High  Water" 


(96)  24 
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2245.  Carefree  classic  ensemble  with 
neckline  interest  on  dress  and  bolero. 
A  go-everywhere  dress  for  your  busi¬ 
est  days!  Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  18: 
Dress  and  Bolero,  5%  yds.  35-in. 


251  8.  Your  “well  put-together  look” 
for  Spring  includes  a  handsome  sheath 
dress  and  its'sown  overblouse.  Sizes 
12  to  44.  Size'  16 :  Sheath  and  over¬ 
blouse,  3%  yds.  54-in. 


*7?  Sew  Ion  Sfenitty 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Enclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first  class  mail, 
add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Add  25  cents  for  our  new  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION 
BOOK  which  shows  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


2370.  Easy-to-make  with  a  waist¬ 
line  that  swoops  low  and  then  bells 
out  to  a  wide  flare  to  make  the 
very  least  of  your  waist.  Sizes  12 
to  40.  Size  16:  378  yds.  39-in. 


2297.  New  365-day  wonder  that  no 
wardrobe  has^  enough  of!  Smart 
enough  for  a  day  in  the  city,  casual 
enough  for  country  mornings.  Sizes 
12  to  40.  Size  16:  3%  yds.  35-in. 


2524.  The  newest  suit  on  the 
Spring  scene.  Briefer  bolero  and 
its  own  flare  skirt  for  slimming 
flattery.  Siz¬ 
es  10  to  40. 
Size  14:  3V2 
yds.  54-in. 


2493.  Glamorous  compliment  to  a 
junior  figure  with  a  carved  bodice  and 
a  flurry  of  unpressed  pleats.  Sizes  9  to 
17.  Size  13:  Dress,  5%  yds.  35-in;  3% 
yds.  54-in. 


2125.  Shirtwaist  ensemble 
with  a  crisp,  uncluttered  look 
and  its  own  bolero.  Slenderiz¬ 
ing,  too!  Sizes  12  to  40.  Size 
16:  Dress  and  jacket,  6  yds. 
35-in. 


2265.  A  dress  that  knows  no  season, 
soft  and  flattering  in  line.  Its  little 
sleeves  are  cut  in  one  with  yoke  and 
its  skirt  is  gracefully  full.  Sizes  14 
to  48.  Size  18:  3  y2  yds.  39-in. 
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2269.  Versatile  princess  to  sf 
alone  or  as  a  jumper,  or  with  its  orcjl 
close-cropped  bolero.  You’ll  wear  I 
more  and  more.  Sizes  10  to  20.  SizelB 
Dress  and  bolero,  4%  yds.  39-in.  ^ 


2265 
14  -  48 


2336.  Gay  companions  to  mix  and 
match  with  flattering  ease.  Sizes  10  to 
40.  Size  16:  Square  neck  overblouse 
and  skirt,  4%  yds.  35-in.  Overblouse, 
iy2  yds.  39-in. 
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Round  The  Kitchen 


Recipes  and  Kitchen  Hints 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


■gjEBRUARY  is  the  month  of  holi- 
!  I  days  and  parties  and  of  cold  win- 
U1  ter  nights  that  call  for  bright  ad¬ 
ditions  to  your  meals.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  Valentine’s  Day  Party 
at  your  house,  why  not  make  this  be¬ 
witching  looking  heart-shaped  cake.  No 
special  cake  pan  is  needed. 

CUPID'S  CHOCOLATE  CAKE 

I  3  squares  unsweetened  chocolate 
I  2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 


I  1 


3/4 


I  Zi 


teaspoon  baking  soda 
teaspoon  salt 
cup  shortening 
■  i/j  cups  sugar 
[  2  eggs 
[  1  cup  milk 
I  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water.  Sift 
together  flour,  baking  soda,  and  salt. 
Cream  shortening,  add  sugar  gradually 
and  cream  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  beat  well  after 
each  addition.  Blend  in  melted  choco¬ 
late.  Add  flour  mixture  alternately  with 
1  eup  milk  (if  you  use  butter)  or  1  cup 
plus  1  tablespoon  (if  you  use  vegetable 
shortening),  beating  after  each  addi¬ 
tion  until  smooth.  Add  1  teaspoon  van- 
'  ilia  and  blend. 

'  Divide  batter  between  one  9x9x2- 
I  inch  square  pan  and  1  round  9-inch 
layer  pan,  both  lined  on  bottom  with 
1  paper.  Have  batter  same  depth  in  each 
pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
25  to  30  minutes  or  until  done,  and  cool. 

Place  the  square  cake  diagonally  on 
a  large  tray  or  cardboard  or  wooden 
board.  Cut  the  round  cake  in  half  and 
place  the  two  half  circles  with  cut 
edges  against  the  two  upper  sides  of 
the  square  cake  to  form  a  heart.  Trim 
edges  if  necessary.  Frost  with  Fluffy 
Peppermint  Frosting  (recipe  below) 

'  and  decorate  cake  with  shaved  choco¬ 
late  in  outline  of  heart  (see  picture). 


Fruit  and  Ginger  Ale  Salad 

Combine  2  tablespoons  unflavored 
gelatin  and  3  tablespoons  cold  water. 
Add  y3  cup  boiling  water  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Add  3  tablespoons  sugar, 
pinch  of  salt,  %  cup  lemon  juice,  and  1 
cup  ginger  ale.  Chill  until  slightly 
thickened  and  fold  in  y2  cup  grapes, 
halved  and  seeded,  y2  cup  finely  cut 
celery,  y2  cup  cut  pineapple,  and  2 
tablespoons  cut  candied  ginger.  Chill. 
Unmold  on  lettuce  and  serve  with 
whipped  cream  salad  dressing.  Serves  4. 


Tangy  Shrimp  Gelatin 

Dissolve  1  package  lemon  flavored 
gelatin  in  1  cup  hot  water.  Add  1  cup 
tomato  vegetable  juice  cocktail  and 
chill.  Arrange  1  pound  cleaned,  cooked 
fresh  or  frozen  shrimp,  or  2  cans,  in  6 
to  8  molds  or  pan  8x8x2  inches  and 
pour  gelatin  mixture  over  shrimp.  Chill. 
Unmold  on  lettuce  or  chicory  and  serve 
with  a  wedge  of  lemon  and  mayonnaise 
or  tartar  sauce.  Serves  6  to  8. 


Sticky  Philadelphia 
Cinnamon  Buns 


FLUFFY  PEPPERMINT  FROSTING 

Combine  2  egg  whites,  1  y2  cups 
sugar,  dash  of  salt,  y3  cup  water,  and 
2  tablespoons  light  corn  sirup  in  top 
of  double  boiler.  Mix  well,  place  over 
rapidly  boiling  water,  and  beat  with 
egg  beater  until  frosting  stands  in 
peaks  (about  5  minutes).  Remove 
from  heat,  add  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  % 
teaspoon  peppermint  extract,  and  en¬ 
ough  red  coloring  to  give  a  delicate 
shell  pink.  Beat  until  thick  enough  to 
sprjead. 


Scald  1  y2  cups  milk,  add  y2  cup 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  and  cool  to 
lukewarm.  Soak  2  packages  dry  yeast 
in  y2  cup  lukewarm  water  for  5  min¬ 
utes  and  add  to  lukewarm  milk.  Mix  in 
2  eggs  and  y2  cup  soft  shortening  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough  in 
two  additions — about  4  to  5  cups.  Knead 
on  a  lightly  floured  board  until  smooth 
and  elastic.  Place  in  greased  bowl, 
brush  top  with  melted  shortening,  cov¬ 
er,  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Punch  down  and  let  rise  until  almost 
double  in  bulk.  Divide  dough  into  two 
parts  for  easier  rolling  and  let-Ht  rest 
15  minutes  covered. 


Hatchet  Cherry  Tarts 

Washington’s  Birthday,  make  up 
your  favorite  pastry,  roll  out  and  cut 
circles  large  enough  to  fit  over  back  of 
mufiii)  tins  or  small  tart  pans,  prick, 
aud  bake  in  a  hot  over  (400°)  8  to  10 
minutes.  Cool  and  fill  with  Cherry  Fill- 
|R  Just  before  serving  and  top  with 
Si^MPped  cream  or  pastry  hatchets.  ( Cut 
a  lattern  for  hatchet  out  of  heavy 
P&P1  r  and  lay  on  dough  for  pattern.) 
H°  Make  the  Cherry  Filling,  mix  % 
1H  sugar,  3  tablespoons  flour,  and  % 

,  tea&pnon  almond  extract.  Add  2  cups 
w  cherries  and  juice  and  cook,  stir- 


Roll  each  piece  of  dough  separately 
on  floured  board  into  an  oblong  about 
7x15  inches,  keeping  edges  straight. 
Spread  with  a  thin  layer  of  soft  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  y2  cup  sugar  sifted 
with  y2  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Cover  with 
1  cup  cleaned  currants  and  y2  cup 
seeded  raisins  cut  in  half.  Roll  up 
dough  tightly,  keeping  fruit  and  sugar 
as  evenly  distributed  as  possible.  Press 
edge  firmly  to  prevent  unrolling. 

Cut  each  roll  of  dough  into  10  to  12 
even  sections  and  place  in  prepared 
pans.  To  prepare  pans:  Bring  to  boil 
and  then  cool  a  mixture  of  y2  cup  but¬ 
ter,  1  cup  brown  sugar  and  1  cup  light 
corn  sirup  and  divide  between  2  sfhall 
tube  pans  or  other  round  pans  about  4 
inches  deep.  Cover  and  let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  about  45  minutes  or  until 
done.  Turn  pans  upside  down  on  large 
tray.  Allow  pans  to  stay  over  rolls  for 
a  minute  so  sirup  will  run  down  over 
rolls.  Cut  in  wedge  shaped  pieces  for 
serving.  If  desired,  place  cut  pieces 
from  second  lot  of  dough  in  muffin  pans 
prepared  same  as  large  pans. 


For  your  Valentine's  Day 
party,  make  this  beautiful 
heart-shaped  cake. 

— Photo:  Baker’s  Chocolate 


ring,  until  mixture  boils  and  thickens. 
Add  1  tablespoon  butter  and  some  red 
coloring,  if  desired.  Cool. 


You  Save. ..when  you  go 


ALL-ELECTRIC 


I’  arm  families  in  New  York  State  are  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  aware  of  the  varied  uses  of  electricity  on  the  farm.  But 
those  who  have  not  yet  gone  all-electric  can  profit  from  know¬ 
ing  all  the  facts  about  what  electricity  can  do  for  them. 


The  Money-Wise  Farmer  use$  electricity  to 

operate  all  his  automatic  equipment — in  the  dairy  barn,  the 
poultry  house,  and  in  the  farm  home — not  only  because  it 
does  the  job  better  but  for  economy  reasons: 


l.The  more  electricity  used,  the  lower  your  average  cost 
becomes. 


2.  When  a  second  fuel  is  used  to  operate  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  you're  missing  out  on  these  savings. 

3.  When  you  use  electric  equipment  that  runs  during  the 
night  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  special  night  rate 
which  applies  to  all  electricity  used  during  the  night 
rate  hours.  This  means  additional  savings. 


Compare  Before  You  Buy 


Check  with  your  electric  dealer  and  have  him  show  you 
how  you  can  save  when  you  go  all-electric.  Once  you  compare, 
you’ll  see  that  electric  equipment  and  electric  appliances  are 
your  best  buy. 


L_ 


If  you’d  like  additional  information  about  how  modern 
electric  equipment  can  up  your  profits  in  ’56,  contact  your 
farm  service  representative  at  your  local  N.Y.S.E.  &  G.  office. 
His  services  are  always  free. 


1 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


HARRIS  SEEDS 


PROFITS  FROM  FUN 


Anyone  who  grows  and  sells  pumpkins  for  Hallowe'en  is  going 
to  find  it  a  profitable  crop  if  he  plants  the  new  Jack  0’Lantern. 
It’s  medium  in  size  and  comes  in  a  variety  of  shapes — just 
right  for  making  Jack  O’Lanterns.  The  smooth  skin  is  a  snappy 
bright  orange  color  and  the  ribbing  is  shallow.  A  few  vines  in 
a  home  garden  will  make  your  kids  happy  come  Hallowe’en 
time. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
In  it  you  will  find  other  hew  and  unusual  vegetables  and 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  outstanding  well  established 
varieties. 

(If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog) 


JACK  0’LANTERN  PUMPKINS 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

27  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1956  CATALOG  no\v/imchf 


(98)  26 
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Will  You  Hove 

worn// 

/HOMY 


When  You  Retire? 


Add  it  up  —  the  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  you  will  get  from  social  se¬ 
curity,  pension  plan  and  your 
present  insurance. 

Will  it  be  enough?  Will  it  per¬ 
mit  you  to  live  the  way  you  do 
now?  Will  it  let  you  do  the  things 
you  want  to  do? 

Find  out  how  easily  you  can 
build  it  up  to  the  necessary 
amount  with  a  Farmers  and 
Traders  Retirement  Income  Plan. 


Your  Grange -Sponsored 
Life  Insurance  Company 

■ . —Send.  Coupon  Today . . 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  complete  details  of  your 
Retirement  Income  Plan. 


Name . Age. . . . 

St.  or  RD . - . 


City.. 
A -24 


..State.. 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry’ ” 

Without  Painful  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and'  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  ofte^  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


READING  GLASSES 


For  Folks  , 

Approximately 

40  or  Over  y  0j  \  e>j 
30  Day  Trial— SAVE  UP  TO  $15.00 

Read  the  finest  print,  thread  the  smallest  needle,  or 
other  close  work.  Precision  around  lens. 

Send  Name,  Address,  Age  for  Free _ 

FULL  I  Eye  Lens  Selector, 
lULL  !  Latest  Style  Catalog 
and  full  information. 

C.  G.  OPnlCAL  CO. 

20  E.  Delaware  PI..  Chicago  11 ,  III. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Oepk  C -325 


'pc&tcca’ut  '?leec(Cecvon,& 


TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in 
coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needle- 
craft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New 
York.  Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pat¬ 
tern  for  Ist-class  mailing.  Send  on 
additional  25  cents  for  Needlecraft 
Catalog. 


7309.  Favorite  sundress  with  iron-on 
flowers  in  combination  of  pink  and 
green  to  spark  the  neckline  of  the  solid 
color  version.  Misses’  sizes  12-20.  Tis¬ 
sue  pattern,  transfers,  25  cents.  STATE 
SIZE. 


589.  Lovely  lacy  pineapple  design 
forms  this  unusual  “butterfly”  set  to 
protect  your  chairs.  Easy-to-memorize 
pattern,  25  cents. 


7212.  Baby  snuggles  quickly  to  sleep 
’neath  this  protective  cover — with  little 
animals  for  company  in  dreamland! 
Easy  to  make,  embroider.  Embroidery 
transfers,  diagrams,  directions  for 
quilt  35  y2  x  43i/2  inches.  25  cents. 


850.  Crochet  your  own  luxurious  car¬ 
peting!  It’s  easy,  saves  dollars!  Match 
colors  to  the  decor  of  your  home.  Cro¬ 
chet  squares  12  inches  in  rug  cotton; 
larger  in  rug  yarn.  Join  squares  to  de¬ 
sired  size.  Directions,  25  cents. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  .hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  —  results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.Pat.  Off. 


7373.  Make  this  needlepoint  beauty 
for  your  home!  Graceful  flower  bou¬ 
quet  glowing  in  lifelike  color.  Transfer 
of  12  x  12-inch  flower  motif,  plus  com 
plete  color  chart  included.  Fill  in  back¬ 
ground  to  any  size.  25  cents. 


CURRENT 
DIVIDENI 


BONUS  DIVIDEfl 
DAYS  EVERY  MON’l 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf  \ 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  £1  jj 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  sqiS 
method  and  the  high  dividends  B 
increase  your  earnings.  Open 
account  by  sending  coupon  b;  jg 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  .W( 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pi 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  *75  OOO  OOoH 
MAIN  OFFll 


100  State! 


Albany  1, 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp;Jrgg 


Enclosed  is  $- 


open  a  savings  account  for  me  andrM 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  InformatiocH 


Name. 


Address- 


Town  . 


.  State. 


READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40  01 


LOOK  big  ;  ?o 

ir, 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  who  M 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  difficult 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  wt 
It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  il4 
an  old-fashioned  magnifying  glass  because  I 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  you 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  squintinj 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading- 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  If 
them  In  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  pin 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 


PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polishes  [| 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite.  Trail 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  all  readin 
purposes,  they’re  “tops.”  Complete  satisfsctii » 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arris 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  Wet 
them  5  days,  then.  If  you  aren’t  more  than  satis® 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  your  oril 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee 
Order  a  pair  Today  from: 

PRECISION  OPTICAL  LABS.,  Inc. 

Dept  96- B  Rochelle,  11 


WALL  PM 


JEM 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 


Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself  - 
Easy!  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instructions  for  measuring.  Save  14 
to  '/2.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post 


age.  Write  now  Supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  48th  Year  Phila.,  Po. 


WORK  CLOTHES  —  COVERALLS 
Save  75%  of  Original 

Coveralls  . 

Matching  pants  and  shird 
Pant*  only  $(.00  Shirts o« 
Add  $.50  for  postage,  N« 

All  sizes.  Colors  —  Ton, 
Blue  Green,  used  pen¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satiij* 
guaranteed.  Save  more 
tra  discount  —  Deduct 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS 

—  Gloversvilk 


Box  385 


I've  been 


warfarin — World’s  Greatest  Rat  and  Moin( 


r 
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chool  For  A  Day ! 

'aweii  fanm-'ifyame  ‘7'Oedb 


27  (99J 


ANT  to  go  back  to 
school  for  a  day  and 
learn  a  lot  about  the 
things  you  are  most 
interested  in  as  a 
homemaker?  The 
New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Econ¬ 
omics  is  planning  a 
different  kind  of 
Farm  and  Home 
.Week  program  that  will  give  you  a 
cliance  to  take  a  college  short  course 
in  homemaking  in  one  day.  The  dates 
Of  this  year’s  Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
.Week  are  March  19-23,  and  the  theme 
of  Jhe  homemakers’  program  will  be 
“Consumer  Learning  Makes  Better 
giving.” 

Instead  of  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  as  in  past 
years,  the  College  of  Home  Economics 
'Will  offer  a  daily  choice  between  two 
short  courses.  You  choose  one  of  them 
and  stay  with  it  for  a  day.  For  example, 
your  chief  interests  may  be  money 
management  and  the  development  of  a 
sonvenient  kitchen.  That  course  will  be 
■given  on  three  different  days:  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday.  If  you  come  on 
")ne  of  those  three  days,  you  can  get 
helwhole  course. 

"  Oil  those  same  three  days,  a  course 
IM|abrics  and  ready-to-wear  clothing 
Jvillbe  given.  If  your  interest  lies  there, 
ioJ  may  choose  that  course. 

Or  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  two  diff- 
i  :rent  courses  will  be  given.  You  may 
hqbse  between  Food  and  Nutrition  and 
Design  in  the  Home.  Here  in  brief 
the  four  short  courses: 

Wednesday, 

[day 

ourse  in  Kitchens  and  Finances  — 
include  lectures  on  food  buying, 
ing  convenient  kitchens,  and  good 
inle  management  in  relation  to  today’s 
Biomic  conditions.  ' 

Course  in  Fabrics  and  Ready-to- 
J  §r  Clothing — will  include  lectures 
®  !i  fabrics  for  today’s  living;'  the  buy- 
ng  of  ready-to-wear  clothing,  and 
ishion  designs. 

|esday  and  Thursday 

aurse  in  Food  and  Nutrition  will 
lphasize  protein  in  the  diet  three 
Mps  a  day  and  show  you  how  to  get 
,pe|most  out  of  meat. 

nwse  in  good  design  in  the  home 
include  both  lectures  and  films, 
of  the  films  will  show  the  "Cornell 
then.” 

pis  brief  outline  does  not  begin  to 
^ey  to  you  the  interesting  and  fas¬ 
ting  courses  that  have  been  plan- 
Whatever  day  you  come,  and 
jtever  your  choice,  the  college  staff 
Immends  that  you  choose  one  course 
follow  it  throughout  the  day.  That 
you’ll  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Don’t 


>ne-Act  Ways ! 

A  SPINSTER'S  TELEPHONE  CALL 
OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 
THE  OPENED  ROAD 
CHAMPEEN  OF  THE  CANAWL 
HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
MONEY  FOR  COLLEGE 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

lC.  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  American  Agricul- 
f  , 1  p|a*  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
■  lose  35c  for  eac[,  p|ay  wanted.  Send  coins, 
|  order  or  check.  No  stamps,  please.  Add 
ents  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


forget  to  take  a  pad  and  pencil  to  jot 
down  items  of  importance  to  you. 

All  of  the  lectures  will  start  at  11 
a.m.  in  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  Hall, 
and  the  same  lecture  will  be  given  at 
the  same  time  in  as  many  rooms  as 
necessary  to  seat  everyone  taking  part 
in  the  course.  This  will  do  away  with 
one  of  the  disappointments  of  past 
years — that  of  being  turned  away  from 
an  over-crowded  lecture. 

Although  the  lectures  do  not  begin 
until  11  a.m.,  “school”  will  start  at 
9:30  each  morning  in  Bailey  Hall.  Dean 
Helen  G.  Canoyer  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  and  members  of  the  College 
staff  will  explain  in  detail  the  day’s 
courses.  Your  "school  day”  will  end 
at  an  assembly  in  Martha  Van  Ren¬ 
sselaer  auditorium,  with  a  look  into  the 
future  of  the  subjects  covered  during 
the  day. 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  this  “school 
for  a  day”  is  that  there  will  be  no  ex¬ 
aminations.  You’ll  just  take  home  with 
yoir  some  learning  that  will  make  for 
better  living.  And  of  course  if  you  have 
the  time  to  spend  four  days  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Farm  and  Home  Week,  and  take 
one  of  the  four  courses  each  day,  you 
can  actually  get  a  pretty  well  rounded 
Home  Economics  course  in  a  nutshell! 


SPRING-SUMMER 
FASHION  BOOK 


THIS  Spring  it  will  be  more  fun  to 
sew  than  ever  before.  In  the  stores 
you’ll  find  fabrics  that  look  better  for 
their  price  and  are  easy  to  work  with: 
lovely  blends  of  silk,  better-than-ever 
cottons;  wonderfully  crease  resistant 
dotted  swiss,  dimity,  and  lawns.  Char¬ 
coal  black,  green,  brown  and  blue  are 
much  in  favor;  also,  straw  hat  and  bur¬ 
lap  tones. 

Our  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion 
Book  will  help  you  to  create  lovely 
clothes  for  the  days  ahead.  It  shows 
scores  of  easy-to-make,  high  style 
fashions,  including: 

Slim-line  and  flared  dresses  with 
their  own  jackets. 

Styles  that  do  the  most  for  your 
figure. 

Fashions  that  move  from  day  to  eve¬ 
ning. 

Separates  and  mix-mates. 

New  resort  and  vacation  clothes. 
Easy-to-sew  summer  confections. 
Children’s  wear. 

Graduation  dresses  with  dancing 
ways. 

Send  now  for  this  attractive,  helpful 
fashion  guide  and  plan  to  sew  your 
wardrobe  for  the  season  ahead. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  25  cents  (in 
coin.)  Please  write  name  and  address 
plainly. 


ISIBILITY  via  the  human 
eye  is  limited  by  darkness,  fog, 
clouds,  and  distance.  Radar 
knows  no  such  limitations.  Its 
piercing  electronic  microwave 
beam  sweeps  the  skies,  searching 
out  storms  and  rain  clouds,  and 
reporting  their  size,  distance, 
location,  and  movement  with 
extreme  accuracy.  These  new 

facilities  are  one  of  several 

I 

utilized  by  the  expert 
meteorologists  on  RURAL 
RADIO  NETWORK’S  ‘  Weather- 
Roundup”  four  times  daily — 
at  6:25  a.m.,  7 :15  a.m.,  12 :15 
p.m.,  and  6:15  p.m. 

Brought  to  listeners  over 

Rural  Radio  Network 
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New  Brucellosis 
Regulations 

As  you  know,  the  new  New 
York  State  regulations  for  control 
of  brucellosis  are  now  in  effect. 
In  order  to  sell  or  transfer  cattle 
as  dairy  replacements,  you  must 
have  a  health  certificate  showing 
these  animals  to  have  been  tested 
and  found  free  of  brucellosis.  Ani¬ 
mals  which  react  to  the  blood 
test  can  be  sold  only  for  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  you  must  have  a  permit 
to  remove  the  animal  from  your 
farm.  These  permits  will  be  issued 
by  any  accredited  veterinarian  at 
no  charge  to  you. 

You  can  move  calves  under  six 
months  and  steers  and  cattle  con¬ 
signed  for  immediate  slaughter, 
except  for  brucellosis-quarantined 
cattle. 

The  manager  of  your  nearby 
Empire  market  can  help  you 
market  cattle  under  these  new 
regulations.  Give  him  a  call,  ex¬ 
plain  your  situation,  and  he’ll  help 
you  work  out  the  answer. 

Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative 

Regular  weekly  auction  sales  at 

Bath*  Greene  *Oneonta 
Bullville*Gouverneur 
Caledonia-West  Winfield 

Check  your  EMPIRE  market  for  date  and 
time  of  special  dairy  replacement,  farm, 
poultry  or  lamb  sales. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Here's  what  it  does ;  keeps  cows 
from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner— no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 


Here's  how  it  works  ^ 
—  and  here's  * 

how  you  Save 

.  .  reduces  cow  injuries; 
fits  any  stanchion  frame; 
fits  in  low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work— easy  to  in¬ 
stall— no  outside  help  re¬ 
quired-low  first  cost. 

Write  for  free  folder  on 
low-priced  folding  parti¬ 
tions  and  stanchions. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  BA-216,  UNADILLA, N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
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_  -  a  tale  of  our  own  great 

1 1  North  Country  and  the  kind 

»  ~  of  peop|e  that  we  know 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 
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CHAPTER  IX 

N  OCTOBER  following  the  events  of 
the  last  chapter,  Gerald  died  of  con¬ 
sumption,  having  borne  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness  with  great  fortitude.  I,"  who  had 
come  there  a  homeless  orphan  'in  a 
basket,  and  who,  with  the  God-given 
eloquence  of  childhood  had  brought 
them  to  take  me  Ijo  their  hearts  and  the 
old  man  that  wa^  with  me  as  well,  was 
now  the  only  son  left  to  Elizabeth  and 
David  Brower. 

It  was  a  gloomy  summer  for  all  of  us. 
The  industry  and  patience  with  which 
Hope  bore  her  trial,  night  and  day,  is 
the  sweetest  recollection  of  my  youth. 
It  brought  to  her  young  face  a  tender 
soberness  of  womanhood  —  a  subtle 
change  of  expression  that  made  her  all 
the  more  dear  to  me.  Every  day,  rain 
or  shine,  the  old  doctor  had  come  to 
visit  his  patient,  sometimes  sitting  an 
hour  and  gazing  thoughtfully  in  his 
face,  occasionally  asking  a  question,  or 
telling  a  quaint  anecdote.  And  then 
came  the  end. 

The  sky  was  cold  and  grey  in  the 
late  autumn  and  the  leaves  were  drifted 
deep  in  the  edge  of  the  woodlands  when 
Hope  and  I  went  away  to  school  togeth¬ 
er  at  Hillsborough.  Uncle  Eb  drove  us 
to  our  boarding  place  in  town.  When 
we  bade  him  good-by  and  saw  him 
driving  away,  alone  in  the  wagon,  we 
hardly  dared  look  at  each  other  for  the 
tears  in  our  eyes. 

David  Brower  had  taken  board  for 
us  at  the  house  of  one  Solomon  Rollin 
—universally  known  as  “Cooky”  Rollin; 
that  was  one  of  the  first  things  I 
learned  at  the  Academy.  It  seemed  that 
many  years  ago  he  had  taken  his  girl 
to  a  dance  and  offered  her,  in  lieu  of 
supper,  cookies  that  he  had  thought¬ 
fully  brought  with  him.  Thus  cheaply 
he  had  come  to  life-long  distinction. 

The  principal  of  the  Hillsborough 
Academy  was  a  big,  brawny  bachelor 
of  Scotch  descent,  with  a  stern  face 
and  cold,  grey,  glaring  eyes.  When  he 
stood  towering  above  us  on  his  plat¬ 
form  in  the  main  room  of  the  building 
where  I  sat,  there  was  an  alei’tness  in 
his  figure,  and  a  look  of  responsibility 
in  his  face,  that  reminded  me  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

He  always  carried  a  stout  ruler  that 
had  blistered  a  shank  of  every  mis¬ 
chievous  boy  in  school.  As  he  stood  by 
the  line  that  came  marching  into  pray¬ 
ers  every  morning  he  would  frequently- 
pull  out  a  boy,  administer  a  loud  whack 
or  two,  shake  him  violently  and  force 
him  into  a  seat. 

The  day  I  began  my  studies  at  the 
Academy  I  saw  him  put  two  dents  in 
the  wall  with  the  heels  of  a  young  man 
who  had  failed  in  his  algebra.  To  a 
bashful  and  sensitive  youth,  just  out  of 
a  country  home,  the  sight  of  such  vio¬ 
lence  was  appalling.  My  first  talk  with 
him,  however,  renewed  my  courage.  He 
had  heard  I  was  a  good  scholar  and 
talked  with  me  in  a  friendly  way  about 
my  plans.  Both  Hope  and  I  were  under 
him  in  algebra  and  Latin.  I  well  re¬ 
member  my  first  error  in  his  class.  I 
had  misconstrued  a  Latin  sentence.  He 
looked  at  me,  a  smile  and  a  sneer' 
crowding  each  other  for  possession  of 
his  face.  In  a  loud,  jeering  tone  he 
cried:  “Mirabile  -dictu!” 

I  looked  at  him  in  doubt  of  his  mean¬ 
ing. 

“Mirabile  dictu!”  he  shouted,  his 
tongue  trilling  the  r— . 

I  corrected  my  error. 

“Perfect!”  he  cried  again.  “Puer 
pulchre!  Next!” 

He  never  went  further  than  that  with 
me  in  the  way  of  correction.  My  size 
and  my  skill  as  a  wrestler,  that  shortly 
ensured  for  me  the  respect  of  the  boys, 


helped  me  to  win  the  esteem  of  the 
master.  I  learned  my  lessons  and  kept 
out  of  mischief.  Blit  others  of  equal 
proficiency  were  not  so  fortunate.  He 
was  apt  to  be  hard  on  a  light  man  who 
could  be  handled  without  over-exertion. 

Uncle  Eb  came  in  to  see  me  one  day 
and  sat  awhile  with  me  in  my  seat. 
While  he  was  there  the  master  took  a 
boy  by  the  collar  and  almost  literally 
wiped  the  blackboard  with  him.  There 
was  a  great  clatter  of  heels  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Uncle  Eb  went  away  shortly  and 
was  at  Sol  Rollin’s  when  I  came  to 
dinner. 

“Powerful  man  ain’t  he?”  said  Uncle 
Eb. 

“Rather,”  I  said. 

“Turned  that  boy  into  a  reg’lar  horse 
fiddle,”  he  remarked.  “Must  ’ave  unsot 
his  reason.” 

“Unnecessary!”  I  said. 

“Reminded  me  o’»  the  time  ’at  Tip 
Taylor  got  his  tooth  pulled,”  said  he. 
“Shook  ’im  up  so  ’at  he  thought  he’d 
had  his  neck  put  out  o’  ji’nt.” 

Sol  Rollin  was  one  of  my  studies 
that  winter.  He  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade  and  his  oddities  were  new  and  de¬ 
lightful.  He  whistled  as  he  worked,  he 
whistled  as  he  read,  he  whistled  right 
merrily  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
streets — a  short,  slight  figure  with  a 
round  boyish  face  and  a  fringe  of  iron 
grey  hair  under  his  chin. 

The  little  man  had  one  big  passion — 
that  for  getting  and  saving.  The  ancient 
thrift  of  his  race  had  pinched  him  small 
and  narrow  as  a  foot  is  stunted  by  a. 
tight  shoe.  His  mind  was  a  bit  out  of 
register  as  we  say  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  His  vocabulary  was  rich  and  vivid 
and  stimulating. 

“Somebody  broke  into  the  arsenic  to¬ 
day,”  he  announced,  one  evening,  at  the 
supper  table. 

“The  arsenic,”  said  somebody,  “what 
arsenic?” 

“Why  the  place  where  they  keep  the 
powder,”  he  answered. 

“Oh!  the  arsenal.” 

“Yes,  the  arsenal,”  he  said,  cackling 
with  laughter  at  his  error.  Then  he 
grew  serious. 

“Stole  all  the  ambition  out  of  it,”  he 
added. 

“You  mean  ammunition,  don’t  you, 
Solomon?”  his  wife  inquired. 

“Certainly,”  said  he,  “wasn’t  that 
what  L  said?” 

/  When  he  had  said  a  thing  that  met 
his  own  approval  Sol  Rollin  would 
cackle  most  cheerfully  and  then  crack 
a  knuckle  by  twisting  a  finger.  His 
laugh  was  mostly  out  of  register  also. 
It  had  a  sad  lack  of  relevancy.  He 
laughed  on  principle  rather  than  provo¬ 
cation.  Some  sort  of  secret  comedy  of 
which  the  world  knew  nothing,  was 
passing  in  his  mind;  it  seemed  to  have 
its  exits  and  its  entrances,  its  villain, 
its  clown  and  its  ‘miser  who  got  all  the 
applause. 

While  working  his  joy  was  uncon¬ 
fined.  Many  a  time  I  have  sat  and 
watched  him  in  his  little  shop,  its  win¬ 
dow  dim  with  cob-webs.  Sometimes  he 
would  stop  Whistling  and  cackle  hearti¬ 
ly  as  he  worked  his  plane  or  drew  his 
pencil  to  the  square.  I  have  even  seen 
him  drop  his  tools  and  give  his  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  laughter.  He  did  not 
like  to  be  interrupted — he  loved  his  own 
company  the  best  while  he  was  “doin’ 
business.” 

“Yer  sister  says  ye’re  a  splendid 
scholar,”  he  once  said  to  me.  “Hear’n 
’er  braggin’  ’bout  ye  ’tother  night;  she 
thinks  a  good  deal  o’  her  brother,  I  can 
tell  ye.  Guess  I  know  what  she’s  goin’ 
t’  give  ye  Crissmus.” 

“What’s  that?”  I  asked,  with  a  curi¬ 
osity  more  youthful  than  becoming. 


“Don’t  ye  never  let  on,”  said  he.® 
“Never,”  said  I. 

“Hear’n  ’em  tell,”  he  said,  “  ’tvj  B 
gol’  lockup,  with  ’er  pictur’  in  it.”  1 
“Oh,  a  locket!”  I  exclaimed. 

“That’s  it,”  he  replied,  “an’  pure  I  tr 
too.”  g< 

I  turned  to  go.  111 

“Hope  she’ll  grow  up  a  savin’  wj  d< 
an,”  he  remarked.  “  ’Fraid  she 
never  be  very  good  t’  work.” 

“Why  not?”  I  inquired.  c< 

"Han's,  are  too  little  an’  white, 'I  P1 
answered. 

“She  won’t  have  to,”  I  said. 

He  cackled  uproariously  for  a  I  s< 
ment,  then  grew  serious. 

“Her  father’s  rich,”  he  said,  1,  n 
richest  man  o’  Faraway,  an  I  guess!  a 
won’t  never  hev  anything  t’  dew® 
set’n  sing  as’  play  the  melodium."  I 
“She  can  do  as  she  likes,”  I  said® 
He  stood  a  moment  looking  down® 
if  meditating  on  the  delights  he®- 
pictured.  j 

“Gol’!”  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 

My  subject  had  begun  to -study® 
and  I  came  away  to  escape  further® 
animation. 

There  is  much  in  the  very  man® 
of  my  history — things  that  nefl 
would  have  happened,  things  that  ne® 
would  have  been  said,  but  for  my  fa® 
as  a  scholar.  My  learning  was  of  sir® 
account,  for,  it  must  be  remember® 

I  am  writing  of  a  time  when  any® 
gree  of  scholarship  was  counted  fl 
markable  among  the  simple  folk® 
Faraway. 


Hope  took  singing  lessons  and  sail 
in  church  every  Sunday.  David  ■ 
Uncle  Eb  came  down  for  us  often  o!n 
Saturday  and  brought  us  back  befc® 
service  in  the  morning.  One  may  find:  ^ 
that  town  today  many  who  will  lovej  v 
tell  him  of  the  voice  and  beauty  a® 
sweetness  of  Hope  Brower  those  dajH 
and  of  what  they  expected  regard:  j. 
her  and  me.  We  went  out  a  good 'd® 
evenings  to  concerts,  lectures  at  in 
churches  or  the  college,  or  to  vifl 
some  of  the  many  people  who  inviti  e 

us  to  their  homes.  i 

.  J 

We  had  a  recess  of  two  weeks  att!|  t 
winter  holidays  and  David  Brow  I  i 
came  after  us  the  day  the  term  end  I  i 
We  came  flying  home  in  the  sleigh® 
hind  a  new  team  of  greys  and  felt  f  I  j 
intoxication  of  the  frosty  air,  a® 
drove  in  at  dusk  after  the  lamps  we  I  | 
lit  and  we  could  see  mother  and  Un® 
Eb  and  Grandma  Bisnette  looking  0 1  < 
of  the  window,  and  a  steaming  dim® 
on  the  table! 

It  is  long  since  then,  but  I  cannilj 
ever  think  of  that  time  without  wipil  jjj 
my  glasses  and  taking  a  moment® 
Tip  Taylor  took  the  horses  and  we® 
came  in  where  the  kettle  was  single  I 
on  the  stove  and  loving  hands  help® 
us  out  of  our  wraps.  The  supper  w|  R 
a  merry  feast,  the  like  of  which  oi  ■ 
may  find  only  by  returning  to  his  boj  I 
hood.  I 

Supper  over  and  the  dishes  out  oft®  I 
way  we  gathered  about  the  stove  wit  ■ 
cider  and  butternuts. 

“Well,”  said  Hope,  “I’ve  got  soffl  I 
news  to  tell  you — this  boy  is  the  M  I 
scholar  of  his  age  in  this  county.” 

“Thet  so?”  said  David.  I 

Uncle  Eb  stopped  his  hammer  tin  I 
was  lifted  to  crack  a  butternut  at  I 
pulled  his  chair  close  to  Hope’s.  El® 
beth  looked  at  her  daughter  and  W* 
at  me,  a  smile  and  a  protest  >n  ^ 
face. 

“True  as  you  live,”  said  Hope,  ‘"fl* 
master  told  me  so.  He’s  first  in  ever!’ 
thing,  and  in  the  Town  Hall  the  othe 
night  he  spelt  everybody  down." 

“What!  In  Hillsborough?”  Uncle® 
asked  incredulously. 

“Yes,  in  Hillsborough,”  said  M1 
“and  there  were  doctors  and  lawy® 
and  college  students  and  I  don’t 
who  all  in  the  match.”  ,. 

“Most  reemarkable!”  said  Davl 
Brower. 

“Treemenjious!”  exclaimed  Uncle® 

“I  heard  about  it  over  at  the  i"®’ 
t’-day,”  said  Tip  Taylor. 

(Continued  on^Opposite  Page) 
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■‘Merci  Dieu!”  exclaimed  Grandma 
Bifnette  crossing  herself. 

Elizabeth  Brower  was  unable  to 
this  tide  of  enthusiasm.  I  had 
=d  to  stop  it,  but,  instantly,  it  had 

te  beyond  my  control.  If  I  could  be 
t  by  praise  the  mischief  had  been 
done. 

■‘It’s  very  nice,  indeed,”  said  she  so¬ 
berly.  “I  do  hope  it  won’t  make  him 
conceited.  He  should  remember  that 
people  do  not  always  mean  what  they 

say.” 

■‘He’s  too  sensible  for  that,  mother,” 
safd  David. 

■‘Shucks!”  said  Uncle  Eb,  “he  ain’ 
no}  fool  if  he  is  a  good  speller — not  by 
adum  sight!” 

■‘Tin.” 


‘Tip,”  said  David, 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

On  THE  farm  of  Dave  Brower, 
where  Eben  Holden  and  his  or¬ 
phaned  young  friend.  Will,  had 
found  a  home  eleven  years  before, 
life  followed  its  normal  course  until 
the  youngest  son,  Gerald  Brower, 
developed  consumption.  Although 
doubtful  of  the  results.  Dr.  Bigsby 
suggested  that  a  trip  to  the  big 
woods  might  help. 

After  haying.  Uncle  Eb,  Tip  Tay¬ 
lor,  Gerald,  and  the  writer.  Will, 
set  off  to  Blueberry  Lake.  The 
|  weather  was  perfect,  an  adventure 
with  a  boatload  of  drunken  Indians 
added  excitement,  but  when  they 
got  back  to  the  farm  Gerald  was 
worse. 


Tip 

top 


the  sleigh  ’at  come  by  express.  I 
Bish  ye’d  go’n  git  it.” 

■  We  all  stood  looking  while 
bought  it  in  and  pried  off  the 

Miards  with  a  hatchet. 

■  “Careful,  now!”  Uncle  Eb  cautioned 
film.  “Might  spile  sumthin’.” 

I  The  top  off,  Uncle  Eb  removed  a  lay¬ 
er  of  pasteboard.  Then  he  pulled  out  a 
lot  of  colored  tissue  paper,  and  under 
that  was  a  package,  wrapped  and  tied. 
Hsmething  was  written  on  it.  He  held 
it  up  and  tried  to  read  the  writing. 

I  “Can’t  see  without  my  spectacles,” 
he  said,  handing  it  to  me. 

I  “For  Hope,”  I  read,  as  I  passed  it 
■>  her. 

I  “Hooray!”  said  Uncle  Eb,  as  he  lift- 
■•  another,  and  the  last  package,  from 
■ie  box. 

I  “For  Mrs.  Brower,”  were  the  words 
■  read  upon  that  one. 


you’ll  find  a  box 

J 


said  Mrs.  Brower.  “I’ve  heard  he’s  the 
son  of  a  rich  man.” 

“’Fraid  he  took  a  great  fancy  t’ 
Hope,”  said  David. 

“Father,”  said  the  girl,  “you’ve  no 
right  to  say  that.  I’m  sure  he  never 
cared  a  straw  for  me.” 

“I  don’t  think  we  ought  to  keep  it,” 
said  Mrs.  Brower,  looking  up  thought¬ 
fully. 

“Shucks  and  shavin’s!”  said  Uncle 
Eb.  “Ye  don’  know  but  what  I  had  it 
sent  myself.” 

Hope  went  over  and  put  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

“Did  you,  Uncle  Eb?”  she  asked. 
“Now  you  tell  me  the  truth,  Uncle  Eb.” 

“Wouldn’t  say ’t  I  did,”  he  answered, 
“but  I  don’  want  ’a  see  ye  go  sendin’ 
uv  it  back.  Ye  dunno  who  sent  it.” 

“What’ll  I  do  with  it?”  Mrs.  Brower 
asked,  laughing  in  a  way  that  showed 
a  sense  of  absurdity.  “I’d  a  been  tickled 
with  it  thirty  years  ago,  but  now- 
folks  ’ud  think  I  was  crazy.” 

“Never  heard  such  fol  de  rol,”  said 
Uncle  Eb.  “If  ye  move  t’  the  village 
it’ll  come  handy  t’  go  t’  meetin’  in.” 

That  seemed  to  be  unanswerable  and 
conclusive,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  silk  was  laid  away.  We  sat 
talking  until  late  bedtime,  Hope  and  I 
telling  of  our  studies  and  of  the  many 
people  we  had  met  in  Hillsborough. 

We  hung  up  our  stockings  just  as  we 
had  always  done  Christmas  eve,  and 
were  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  find 
them  filled  with  many  simple  but  de¬ 
lightful  things,  and  one  which  I  treas¬ 
ure  to  this  day — the  locket  and  its  pic¬ 
ture  of  which  I  had  been  surreptitious¬ 
ly  informed. 

At  two  o’clock  we  had  a  fine  dinner 
of  roast  turkey  and  chicken  pie,  with 
plenty  of  good  cider,  and  the  mince 
pie,  of  blessed  memory,  such  as  only 
a  daughter  of  Ne\v  England  may  dare 
try  to  make. 

Uncle  Eb  went  up  stairs  after  din¬ 
ner  and  presently  we  heard  him  des¬ 
cending  with  a  slow  and  heavy  foot. 
I  opened  the  stair  door  and  there  he 
stood  with  the  old  bass  viol  that  had 
long  lain  neglected  in  a  dusty  corner 
of  the  attic.  Uncle  Eb  had  dusted  and 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Honest  differences  of  views  and 
honest  debate  are  not  disunity.  They 
are  the  vital  process  of  policy-mak¬ 
ing  among  free  men. 

— Herbert  Hoover 


I  The  strings  were  cut,  the  wrapper; 
in  away,  and  two  big  rolls  of  shinj 
ilk  loosened  their  coils  on  the  table 
ope  uttered  a  cry  of  delight.  A  mur 
ur  of  surprise  and  admiration  passec 
■om  one  to  another.  Elizabeth  liftec 
$  rustling  fold  and  held  it  to  the  lamp 
■ght.  We  passed  our  hands  over  the 

fiooth  sheen  of  the  silk. 

‘‘Wall,  I  swan!”  said  Uncle  Eb.  “Jes 
■ke  a  kitten’s  ear!” 

I  “Sf/firzacTy!”  said  David  Brower. 

I  Elizabeth  lifted  the  silk  and  let  il 
Bow  to  her  feet.  Then  for  a  little  she 
Bokcd  down,  draping  it  to  her  skirl 
|  |nd  moving  her  foot  to  make  the  sill 
Bustle.  For  the  moment  she  was  young 
■gain. 

■  ‘David,”  she  said,  still  looking  at  the 
glory  of  glossy  black  that  covered  hei 
plain  dress. 

I  ‘Well,  mother,”  he  answered. 

‘Was  you  fool  enough  t’  go’n  buj 
ps  stuff  fer  me?” 

No,  mother— it  come  from  New 
ork  City,”  he  said. 

‘From  New  York  City?”  was  the 
pclamation  of  all. 

Elizabeth  Brower  looked  thought- 
jl,lly  at  her  husband. 

Clear  from  New  York  City?”  she 

[ePeated. 

(  Erom  New  York  City,”  said  he. 
^■all,  of  all  things!”  said  Uncle  Eb 
°king  over  his  spectacles  from  one 

•°  another. 

-it  s  from  that  Livingstone  boy,” 


strung  it  and  glued  its  weaker  joints. 
He  sat  down  with  it,  the  severe  look 
of  old  upon  his  face,  and  set  the  strings 
roaring  as  he  tuned  them.  Then  he 
brought  the  sacred  treasure  to  me  and 
leaned  it  against  my  shoulder. 

“There  that’s  a  Crissmus  present  fer 
ye,  Willie,”  said  he.  “It  may  help  ye 
t’  pass  away  the  time  once  in  a  while.” 

I  thanked  him  warmly. 

“  ’S  a  reel  firs’-class  instrument,”  he 
said.  “Been  a  rip  snorter  ’n  its  day.” 

He  took  from  his  bosom  then  the  old 
heart  pin  of  silver  that  he  had  always 
worn  of  a  Sunday. 

“Goin’  t’  give  ye  thet,  too,”  he  said. 
“Dunno’s  ye’ll  ever  care  to  wear  it,  but 
I  want  ye  should  hev  sumthin’  ye  can 
carry’n  yer  pocket  t’  remember  me  by.” 

I  did  not  dare  trust  myself  to  speak, 
and  I  sat  helplessly  turning  that  relic 
of  a  better  day  in  my  fingers. 

“It’s  genwine  silver,”  said  he  proudly. 

I  took  his  old  hand  in  mine  and  rais¬ 
ed  it  reverently  to  my  lips. 

“Hear’n  ’em  tell  ’bout  goin’  t’  the 
village,  an’  I  says  t’  myself,  ‘Uncle  Eb,’ 
says  I,  ‘we’ll  hev  t’  be  goin’.  ’Tain’  no 
place  fer  you  in  the  village.’  ” 

“Holden,”  said  David  Brower,  “don’t 
ye  never  talk  like  that  ag’in.  Yer  just 
the  same  as  married  t’  this  family,  an’ 
ye  can’t  ever  git  away  from  us.” 

And  he  never  did  until  his  help  was 
needed  in  other  and  fairer  fields,  I  am 
sure,  than  those  of  Faraway — God 
knows  where.  (To  be  continued) 
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The  new  1956  Gehl  Forage  Harvest¬ 
er  designed  to  do  a  clean,  quick  job 
on  all  crops  regardless  of  condition 
has  been  announced.  Altogether  there 
are  five  “Quick-Switch”  attachments 
available  for  the  Gehl  Chop-All. 
Write  GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  West 
Bend,  Wisconsin,  for  Chop-All  cata¬ 
log. 


The  JOHN  DEERE  95-Bushel  Model 
“R"  Spreader  and  the  No.  45  Quik- 
Tatch  Loader  are  among  new  pieces 
of  farm  equipment  recently  intro¬ 
duced  by  JOHN  DEERE  of  Moline,  III. 
Other  new  pieces  of  farm  equipment 
announced  include  a  No.  10  Rotary 
Chopper,  a  5-Plow  Diesel  Tractor  and 
a  "420"  Series  Tractor,  10  models  in 
all. 


It  won't  be  long  until  you'll  be 
getting  the  garden  ready.  If  you 
haven't  received  catalogs  of  what's 
new  for  '56,  better  turn  now  to  the 
SEEDSMEN'S  ADS  all  through  this  is¬ 
sue  and  fill  out  some  coupons.  If 
their  ad  hasn't  a  coupon,  just  make 
the  request  on  a  post  card  and  drop 
it  in  the  mail. 

“How  to  Save  Money;  on  Your 
Farm  Income  Tax,”  is  the  name  of  a 
booklet  that  should  appeal  to  every¬ 
one.  Prepared  by  the  J.  K-  Lasser 


The  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  has 
included  a  five-part  package  of  safety 
devices  in  its  1956  cars.  Briefly,  they 
are  a  (Jeep-center  safety  steering 
wheel,  safety  door  latches,  seat  belts, 
crash  cushioning  for  instrument 
panels  and  safety  rear  view  mirrors. 

More  than  500  people  attended  the 
COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE  open 
house  at  Ithaca  last  month.  Exhibits 
showed  the  organization  of  the  co¬ 
op  and  its  operation  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Main  interest  centered  in  Bab¬ 
cock  Hall,  the  new  office  building 
dedicated  last  fall,  which  was  named 
for  the  late  H.  E.  Babcock. 

CENTURY  ENGINEERING 
CORF.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  just 
made  available  a  new  adjustable 
type  mounting  that  will  carry  a  55- 
gallon  tank  on  most  tractors  having 
a  3-point  hook-up  and  permit  the  hy¬ 
draulic  system  to  raise  or  lower  the 
complete  sprayer.  Feature  is  better 
weight  balance  to  keep  front  tractor 
wheels  on  ground.  A  card  to  atten¬ 
tion  Mr.  C.  D.  Davenport,  will  bring 
you  details. 

Until  recently,  the  J.  I.  CASE  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  never 
built  a  power-take-off  spreader.  Then, 
after  much  study  and  two,  years  of 
testing,  the  "125"  PTO  Spreader  was 
put  on  the  market. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Lyn- 
donville,  Vt.,  manufacturers  of  Kow- 
Kare,  Kalf-Kare,  Bag  Balm  and  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  has  just  released  a 
new,  completely  revised  edition  of  the 
Cow  Book,  “Care  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  You  may  get  one  free 
at  your  dealers  or  by  writing  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  company. 


Tax  Institute,  it  is  offered  free  by 
the  Nitrogen  Division,  ALLIED 
CHEMICAL  &  DYE  CORP.  For 
yours,  write  them  at  40  Rector  St., 
New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

T.  C.  Rothbauer,  widely  known  in 
northeastern  poultry  circles,  has  join¬ 
ed  the  staff  of  Dr.  Salsbury's  Labora¬ 
tories,  as  sales  and  service  territory 
manager  for  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
H.  G.  Bos,  director  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Charles  City,  Iowa, 
firm. 

A  new  Jamesway  large  capacity 
poultry  feeder  with  reel  or  grille  for 
broilers,  growing  flocks  and  smaller 
flocks  of  layers  has  been  added  to 
the  poultry  equipment  line  of  the 
JAMES  MFG.  CO. 

Sturdy  steel  wire  legs  swing  in  or 
out  to  provide  two  different  hopper- 
heights— floor  level  or  3 off  the 
floor.  The  feeder  is  available  through 
Jamesway  dealers. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFG.  CO.  has  just 
prepared  a  folder  illustrating  all  the 
new  features  and  new  advantages  of 
their  Forage  Harvester  Line.  Copies 
of  the  folder  may  be  obtained  from 
Carl  F.  Meyer,  Ailis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  512,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

A  new  battery  charger  designed  for 
home  use  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  BUCKEYE  STAMP¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  Marion  Road,  Col¬ 
umbus  7,  Ohio.  The  “Battery  Buoy” 
as  they  call  it,  will  bring  a  dead  bat¬ 
tery  to  starting  strength  in  a  few 
hours  and  completely  recharge  a  bat¬ 
tery  in  24  to  36  hours.  It  sells  for  a 
little  less  than  $20.00.  Details  will  be 
sent  by  the  company  if  you  write 
them. 


The  new  Homelite  model  5-20  chain 
saw,  which  weighs  20  lbs.  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  full  5  horsepower,  is  said  by 
the  manufacturer  to  have  the  most 
horsepower  per  pound  of  chain  saw 
ever  developed.  A  card  to  HOMELITE 
CORPORATION,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
will  bring  details. 

“This  Is  Tree  Farming,”  a  16-page 
2-color  booklet  designed  to  answer 
many  questions  from  small  landown¬ 
ers  interested  in  growing  timber  as  a 
crop,  has  just  been  published.  It’s 
available,  free,,  from  AMERICAN 
FOREST  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRIES, 
INC.,  1816  ‘N‘  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

A  new  stalk-chopper  with  wheels 
mounted  in  the  rear  and  adjustable 
to  all  row  widths  has  just  been  added 
to  the  Schultz  Shredmaster  line. 
Mounting  wheels  in  the  rear  avoids 
running  over  material  before  it  is 
chopped  and  permits  working  closer 
to  trees,  fences,  etc.  Details  from 
SCHULTZ  MFG.  CO.,  1004  Talcott 
Bldg.,  Rockford,  III. 


Ferguson  Division  of  MASSEY-HAR- 
RIS-FERGUSON,  has  introduced  a  new 
line  of  tractors  called  "Hi-40"  which 
comes  in  three  high-clearance  types: 
4-wheel,  tricycle  with  single  front 
wheel  and  tricycle  with  double  front 
wheel.  This  is  first  time  more  than 
one  model  Ferguson  has  been  offered 
at  one  time.  These  will  be  produced 
in  addition  to  the  Ferguson  "35."  For 
details:  Dealer  or  Hub  Motor  Sales, 
Ferguson  Distributor,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
AT  liaijftplfrs  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


f  157  PEA  PENAUTY 


RODUCTION  of  peas  in  the 


i  Lake  Ontario  plain  has  been  de- 


_  clining,  and  food  canners  and 

freezers  are  feeling  the  loss  of 
volume.  The  reason  is  that  ours  is  not 
the  most  favorable  area  for  reliable 
yields.  When  we  do  hit,  we  look  good 
and  farmers  make  unoney,  even  on 
fields  skimpingly  fertilized.  But  most¬ 
ly  we  don’t  hit,  and  it  was  so  again 
in  1955.  Early  drought  was  the  villain. 

On  this  page  the  Hayfields  decision^ 
to  again  grow  peas  appeared  in  the 
May  7,  1955,  issue.  The  essentials  of 
proper  fertilization  and  fairly  early 
planting  were  reported.  In  April,  we 
ended  up  with  a  total  of  12  acres,  sev¬ 
eral  acres  being  too  wet  to  plant  early. 
Virtually  no  more  rain  fell  after  plant¬ 
ing.  In  consequence,  weeds  beat  out 
the  peas.  That  was  our  fault.  We  should 
have  applied  weed  killer  right  after 
planting. 

Processors  are  hungry  for  peas,  and 
to  get  them  have  arranged  to  do  the 
harvesting  when  desired  by  contract 
growers,  at  the  latter’s  expense.  It  was 
so  in  our  case.  I  don’t  want  men  har¬ 
vesting  peas  when  they  should  be  hay¬ 
ing.  When  settling  up  time  came,  Hay- 
fields’  1955  production  of  peas  fell  $157 
short  of  paying  for  pea  seed,  harvest¬ 
ing  and  trucking  to  viner.  So  we  owe 
$157  for  the  privilege  of  growing  peas 
for  processor.  All  we  have  to  show  is  a 
nice  stand  of  alfalfa  on  the  pea  ground, 
plus  the  opportunity  to  haul  neavines 
from  the  stack  at  a  charge  of  $2  a  ton, 
and  we  do  the  pitching  ourselves. 

The  processors  are  nice  people,  but 
somehow  the  only  1955  bill  I  still  owe 
is  the  $157  fee  for  growing  peas. 
Charge  me  with  being  ungrateful. 


HOPE  FOR  POTATOES 


All  hands  agree  that  the  former 
leading  variety,  Green  Mountain,  is 
doomed,  in  spite  of  its  outstanding 
good  taste.  Of  irregular  .  shape,  deep 
eyes  and  uneven  size,  the  housewife 
won’t  pick  up  Green  Mountain  in  the 
supermarket,  and  instead  sticks  herself 
with  Katahdin,  a  nice  looker  without 
flavor.  Since  Katahdin  is  75%  ('of  ‘all 
northeastern  potatoes,  and  has  rela¬ 
tives  that  are  hardly  better,  the  home 
refrain  “Please  pass  the  potatoes”  is 
now  seldom  heard.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  Katahdin  won’t  restore 
potato  consumption,  even  though  pota¬ 
toes  are  better  nutrition  than  bread- 
stuffs,  and  usually  much  cheaper. 

The  National  Potato  Breeding  Pro¬ 
gram  is  operating  through  agricultural 
colleges  in  32  states.  The  clearing 
house  for  it  is  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Research  Center 
in  Beltsville,  Md.  From  this  work  we 
may  in  time  expect  potatoes  that  peo¬ 
ple  really  like.  Another  center  of  po¬ 
tato  research  is  Potato  City  in  Potter 
County,  Penna.,  where  Dr.  Nixon  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Assn,  of  Food  claims  he 
has  promising  material. 

Although  the  jackpot  is  to  come 
later,  already  somewha,t  better  tasting 
varieties  than  Katahdin  are  appearing. 
They  include  Merrimac,  Netted  Gem, 
Kennebec,  doubtfully  the  Chippewa, 
Delus,  and  certain  strains  of  Russet 
Burbank,  whieh  is  really  the  Idaho 
baker. 


frozen  french  fries.  In  the  operating 
season  just  ended,  Seabrook  used  200,- 
000  bags  of  potatoes,  and  for  1956  the 
company’s  schedule  calls  for  250,000 
bags  of  100  lbs.  each.  Seabrook’s  own 
land  will  be  devoted  to  the  highly  per¬ 
ishable  vegetables.  All  potatoes  will 
continue  to  be  purchased.  The  struggle 
is  to  get  enough  real  eating  quality 
potatoes,  which  fry  right,  and  taste 
good.  Seabrook  would  like  to  buy  more 
Jersey  potatoes.  To  that  end  they  are 
working  witfh  Rutgers  University  on 
varietal  trials  on  the  potato  farm  of 
George  Coombs  &  Son  near  the  Sea¬ 
brook  plant.  As  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  I  received  a  progress  report  in 
January,  and  asked  Dr..  Ora  (Potato) 
Smith  of  Cornell  to  condense  it  for  our 
readers.  Here  it  is. 


these  varieties  were  grown  side  by 
side  that  the  per  cent  total  solids  rang¬ 
ed  from  20.2  to  15.3.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  we  know  that  this  is  sufficient  to 
result  in  marked  differences  in  yield 
of  french  fries  and  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant,  it  affects  texture  and  oil  con¬ 
tent  of  the  finished  product,  and  in  my 
opinion,  flavor  also. 

“Large  differences  also  were  found 
in  appearance  and  texture  of  the  froz¬ 
en  french  fries  from  the  various  vari¬ 
eties.  There  were  great  enough  differ¬ 
ences  detected  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  varietal  studies  are  highly  neces¬ 
sary  and  justified  as  an  early  step  in 
obtaining  high  quality  raw  stock  for 
this  important  segment  of  our  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a 
company  of  the  stature  of  Seabrook 
Farms  is  undertaking  to  solve  some  of 
these  problems. 

Ora  Smith” 

It  should  be  noted  that  Dr.%  Ora 
Smith  is  now  on  leave  from  Cornell  as 
research  specialist  for  American  Pota¬ 
to  Chip  Institute.  He  is  a  realist  who 
knows  that  potatoes  must  be  improved 
in  flavor  before  consumers  will  auto¬ 
matically  reach  for  more. 


A  Scientific  Search 


“I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  a  summary  report  on  potato 
variety  trials  for.  1955  conducted  by 
the  Seabrook  Farms  Company. 

“This  company  is  interested  in  dis-' 
covering  methods  of  producing  pota¬ 
toes  which  will  increase  the  total  solids 
content  of  the  ratv  stock,  improve  the 
size,  shape  the  surface  characteristics 
of  the  tubers  and  the  appearance  of  the 
french  fried  product.  However,  they 
keep  uppermost  in  mind  the  flavor  and 
texture  of  the  frozen  french  fries.  This 
is  commendable. 

“These  trials  have  been  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Departments  of 
Plant  Pathology  and  Food  Technology 
at  Rutgers  University.  An  area  and  a 
farm  were  selected  where  potatoes  are 
grown  successfully. 

“Twenty-four  varieties  were  grown 
with  sulfate  of  potash  as  the  sole  pot¬ 
ash  source.  Irrigation  was  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  rainfall  and  also  to  keep  soil 
temperatures  from  reaching  high 
levels.  This  latter,  I  feel,  is  very  im¬ 
portant;  especially  was  it  so  in  the  hot 
1955  season. 

“We  have  found  in  a  number  of  years 
that  withholding  DDT  from  the  spray 
applications  late  in  the  season  would 
allow  the  potatoes  to  approach  matur¬ 
ity  and  hence  be  somewhat  higher  in 
total  solids.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
this  practice  was  followed  in  these 
tests. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 


Screenings  and  Chaff 

LAST  SPRING,  on  vacation  in 
ico,  I  called  upon  Dr.  E.  J.  Wellhai 
in  charge  of  the  agricultural  wort; 
Rockefeller  Institute  in  that  Repul 
He  told  of  the  work  fvhich  has  up 
the  yields  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and] 
was  impressive  indeed.  Then  he  ad 
with  a  smile  that  American  introt 
tions  in  corn  and  potato  breeding 
lowered  palatability,  with  the  re 
that  Mexicans  won’t  eat  improved] 
tatoes  and  tortillas  made  from  At 
can  corn  when  they  can  find  the  if  j 
reliables  in  the  market.  Mexicans 
smarter  than  Americans  in  some  war 
particularly  on  matters  affecting  §’ 
palates  and  taste  bu-ds. 


1 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  report  fuj 
time  to  time  the  good  herd  product! 
averages  in  State  Agricultural  Schoo 
In  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
Canton  Agricultural  and  Technical  1 
stitute  reports  an  actual  DHIA  avtj 
age  on  twice  a  day  milking  for  47  com 
of  12,301  lbs.  milk— 3.83%  fat— 471  ■ 
fat.  The  herd  predominates  in  M 
steins,  and  has  some  Jerseys,  BroiJ 
Swiss  and  one  Ayrshire. 


PASTURE  FOR  NORTHEAST  HILLS 


amo 


IF  EMPIRE  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  had  no 
greater  ability  to  survive  and  pros¬ 
per  than  does  hair  on  the  heads  of  men 
pictured  above,  then  Empire  would 
hardly  be  worthwhile. 

This  picture  was  taken  in  Bath, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  the  evening  of  Nov. 
1,  1955,  at  ft.  meeting  of  farmers  and 
business  men.  From  left:  Wallace 
Washbon,  County  Agricultural  Agent, 
Burton  Ketch,  Steuben  County  farm 
leader,  and  yours  truly.  We  are  exam¬ 
ining  a  sample  of  Empire  and  discuss¬ 
ing  its  future  as  a  long  time  pasture 


plant  for  the  hills  of  the  Northeast. 

Wally  Washbon  had  asked  me 
come  as  speaker  for  the  Rotary  sp 
sored  meeting.  My  schedule  was 
ready  full,  but  I  couldn’t  refuse  W 
who  is  one  of  the  two  longtime 
promoters  of  Empire  Birdsfoot 
County  Agents  in  the  Northeast, 
other  is  Ray  Bender  of  Essex  Co., 
Where  Ray  and  Wally  put  their  f 
the  green  and  gold  of  Empire  appeal 
and  the  skimpy  yield  of  parched  broi 
untended  pastures  retreats  to  the  ni# 
inaccessible  slopes. 


NORMAN  THOMSON’S  DAIRY  LAY 


Frozen  French  Eyries 

In  New  Jersey  potato  acreage  has 
drastically  declined  in  recent  years.  At 
the  same  time  Seabrook  Farms  in 
south  Jersey  has  developed  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  new  outlet  in  the  form  of 


NEAR  RED  HOOK  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  the  Thomson  old  style  barns 
burned  in  1954  and  were  promptly  re¬ 
placed  as  above.  On  left,  cows  are  eat¬ 
ing  silage  taken  from  trench  in  right 
foreground.  For  hay,  cows  merely  turn 
around  to  mangers  in  same  shed,  which 
faces  south.  Concrete  floor  is  tractor 
scraped  twice  a  week.  On  near  right  is 


the  bedroom,  unpaved  to  save  straw. 
Open  loafing  area  is  paved,  and  scraped 
as  required.  To  rear  is  milking  parlor, 
with  grain  coming  down  from  hoppers 
above,  and  hay  storage  in  same  struc¬ 
ture.  Milking  is  by  pipeline  with  bulk 
tank.  Norman,  a  young  man,  son  of 
E.  H.  Thomson,  former  head  of  North¬ 
east  Farm  Credit,  assured  me  that  with 


OUT 

50  milker^  and  young  stock  he  saV* 
the  cost  of  one  man.  The  final  worfo! 
layout  of  loose  stabling  and  pipe® 
milking  is  yet  to  be  written,  and  $ 
authority  tells  me  he  could  improve 
the  Thomson  design.  But  I’m  im 
with  the  fact  that  it  suits  the 
sons,  and  saves  much  labor.  The  A0** 
Co.  of  Boston,  buys  Norman’s 


fj 
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Service  Bureau 


IRake  a  ay  ill 

»Ve  are  frequently  asked  questions 
about  wills.  In  the  absence  of  a  will 
your  estate  will  be  settled  according  to 
law  but  the  chances  are  against  hav¬ 
ing  it  settled  exactly  as  you  would  like. 
Therefore,  it  is  good  common  sense  to 
make  a  will  and  to  consider  frequently 
whether  or  not  changes  should  be  made 
in  it. 

»Ve  suggest  this  procedure.  First, 
write  down  in  your  own  words  how  you 
wish  to  leave  your  estate.  In  doing 
this,  consider  the  possibility  that  you 
and  your  wife  (or  husband)  might  be 
killed  in  the  same  automobile  accident. 
Brhen,  talk  with  a  lawyer  and  ask 
hiln  to  draft  a  will  which  carries  out 
your  wishes.  Then,  check  the  draft  over 
veiry  carefully  before  signing  it. 

Hit  is  true  that  a  will  may  be  legal 
without  having  it  drawn  by  a  lawyer. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  legal 
and  in  addition  to  that  people  who 
make  their  own  wills  frequently  fail  to 
provide  for  disposition  of  the  estate  in 
the  way  that  they  really  wish  it  would 
be  done. 

■This  is  a  personal  matter,  but  it  is 
Hssible  to  make  a  will  that  causes 
more  trouble  than  no  will  would  cause. 
Generally  speaking,  trouble  is  caused 
the  person  who  tries  to  control  his 
tate  for  more  than  one  generation. 

[f  you  have  not  made  a  will,  this  is 
Igood  time  to  do  it;  if  you  have  not 
lecked  over  your  will  lately  you  may 
Id  that  changes  are  in  order.  \ 


—  A.  A. 


|  A  RELIABLE  HOME 
ORK 


If,  as  you  say,  most  homework  schemes 
[e  unreliable  why  are  they  allowed  to 
vertise  and  fool  the  public? 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  all  publica- 
>ns  would  set  high  standards  for  ad- 
irtising,  including  classified  advertis¬ 
ing.  Occasionally,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  denies  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  some  homework  schemes,  but  usual¬ 
ly  the  letters  sent  out  are  not  signed  by 
an  individual.  Instead  they  are  signed 
by  a  firm  name  and,  if  the  Post  Office 
denies  the  concern  the  use  of  the  mails, 
a}l  that  is  necessary  is  for  them  to 
®art  up  again  the  next  day  under  a 
hew  name. 

■  Occasionally,  the  operator  of  a  fraud¬ 
ulent  homework  scheme  is  arrested  and 
jailed  but  it  is  not  easy  to  accumulate 
the  evidence  and  get  a  conviction.  One 
of  the  difficulties  is  that  no  individual 
loses  much  money  and  there  are  few  in- 
Wed  who  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  pros¬ 
ecuting  when  the  losses  are  from  $1  to 
$5 

I  The  best  cure  for  homework  schemes 

■  for  the  people  to  refuse  to  send  them 
money. 


■  A.  A.  — 


WASTIC  puzzle 


Are  the  puzzle  contests  which  offer  fan¬ 
atic  prizes  honest  and  are  they  legal? 

It  is  the  custom  of  promoters  to 
leek  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
get  their  O.K.  so  far  as  maila- 
llty  is  concerned.  In  the  cases  we  have 
flecked  on,  prizes  have  been  paid. 

Most  people  who  enter  are,  of  course, 
°omed  to  disappointment.  The  num- 
er  of  entries  is  tremendous  which  is 
hderstandable  because  the  promoters 
lust  have  income  to  pay  prizes,  to  pay 
Kpenses  and  leave  some  return  for 
Peir  efforts. 

I  The  first  puzzles  look  ridiculously 

bUt  they  get  Pr°gressively  more 
Bifficult  and,  generally  speaking,  sev- 
Bra*  “tie  breaking  contests”  are  re- 
■uired  to  pick  the  winners.  From  this 
■°u  can  see  that  the  chances  of  winning 
small  and  that  those  who  are  num- 
■ered  among  the  prize  winners  must 
■bqV  6  cons^eraI)le  pei’sistence  and 


“ FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 


The  Super  88  Diesel,  with  new  4440  Plow.  One  of  six  Oliver  diesels. 


That’s  the  sort  of  fuel  savings  you  can  make 
with  an  Oliver  diesel,,  doing  this  kind*of 
work.  Here’s  how  it  figures: 

Pulling  four  bottoms,  a  gasoline  tractor 
will  burn  some  four  gallons  an  hour.  The 
Oliver  diesel,  about  two  and  a  half.  What’s 
gas  worth  where  you  live?  And  diesel  fuel? 
At  average  prices,  the  saving  comes  to  44 1 
an  hour.  With  you,  it  might  be  less,  it  might 
be  more  — a  saving  of  two-thirds  the  fuel  cost 
is  not  unusual.  Important,  too,  are  the  fuel 
savings  on  other  farming  operations  requir¬ 
ing  less  power  than  plowing. 


Another  money  saver,  your  Oliver  diesel 
requires  no  extra  engine  for  starting.  No 
special  fuel.  Just  step  on  the  starter  and  go 
to  work. 

Size?  Name  it!  Oliver — and  only  Oliver— 
offers  you  dollar- saving  diesel  power  in  all 
its  wheel  tractor  sizes.  Nor  can  any  other 
diesel  match  all  the  Oliver  features — fea¬ 
tures  that  save  on  upkeep,  save  on  time, 
save  on  you. 

* 

Come  in  and  see  them,  won’t  you?  See 
your  Oliver  Dealer. 


The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


WM 


YOU  GET  MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 

when  you  buy  production-bred  chicks— then  feed 
them  properly  to  cash-in  on  that  bred-in  ability. 
You  get  higher  livability,  better  development,  and 
more  eggs  in  the  long  run— 2,  3,  even  4  dozen  or 
more  eggs  above  the  average. 


Your  WAYNE  Feed  Dealer  can  help  you  3  ways . . . 

* 


1  By  telling  you  where  you  can  get  better - 
bred  chicks. 

2  By  giving  you  the  latest  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  growing  better-bred, 
better -Jed  chicks. 

3  By  servicing  your  flock  with  the  tested- 
and-proved  Wayne  Starting  and  Develop¬ 
ing  Program  that  best  fits  your  needs. 
Every  year,  more  chick  raisers  depend  on 
Wayne  Feeds  to  help  them  make  the  most  of 
the  breeding  in  their  chicks.  You,  too,  can 


feed  Wayne  with  complete  confidence  .  .  . 
for  it  is  triple-tested  by  the  famous  Wayne 
Research  Farm  Division  to  assure  the  full 
benefits  of  energy,  protein,  antibiotics, 
and  other  modern  nutrients  for  your  flock. 
The  “IQ”  (Ingredient  Quality)  Seal  on 
every  bag  is  your  assurance  that  Wayne 
has  what  it  takes  to  give  your  chicks  a  sure, 
strong  start. 

Check  now  with  your  local  Wayne  Feed 
Dealer  about  your  1956  chick  plans. 


Guide  to 
Better-Bred, 

Better-Fed  Chicks 

The  how-and-why  of  better-breeding  and 
better-feeding  .  .  .  what  to  do  when  and  after 
your  chicks  arrive  . . .  easy  steps  that  result  in 
a  safe  strong  start  for  your  chicks  now — well- 
developed,  heavy  layers  next  fall  when  it 
counts  most.  Get  your  copy  from  your  Wayne 
Dealer,  now!  No  cost  or  obligation. 


“You  make  more  money  with 

Beffer-bred,  Beffer-fed  Chicks ! 


~Oe/bestd  'tc/ewsie  ~fd  cdr  flu  ^ 

Cash-in  .on  the  Better-Breeding  of  your  Chicks 
with  these  Better-Feeding  Programs! 


WAYNE  CHICK  STARTER— A  long  time  favorite.  Only 
3  lbs.  gives  each  chick  a  sure,  strong  start. 

WAYNE  GROWING  MASH— a  real  pullet  developer. 
Only  7  lbs.  plus  10  lbs.  of  your  own  grain  grows  a  pullet. 

WAYNE  H-A-D  KRUMS— the  palatable  High-level  Anti¬ 
biotic  Dietthat  helps  keep  birds  eating-and-growing  during 
times  of  stress.  Helps  fight  disease. 


WAYNE  UNIVERSAL  GROWER— the  popular  all-mash 
ration.  Complete— no  extras  needed.  Feed  right  from  bag. 

WAYNE  CONCENTRATES— to  help  you  make  the  best 
use  of  your  own  grains.  Ask  your  dealer. 

COCCIDIOSIS  PROTECTION— Some  Wayne  Feeds 
are  available  with  “Nicarbazin”  at  preventive  levels. 


WAYNEiiFEEDS 


©ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices  Ft.  Wayne  1,  Ind. 
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pen  the  very  best  possible  chance  to  get  at 
both  the  feed  and  the  water. 

To  get  best  production,  we  have  usually 
found  that  a  good  20  to  22%  protein  laying 
mash  fed  in  the  hoppers  and  about  10  pounds 
of  scratch  grain  per  hundred  layers  per  day, 
scattered  in  the  litter  in  all  parts  of  the  pen, 
gives  best  production.  We  feed  this  scratch 
grain  in  the  afternoon.  At  noon  we  feed  about 
4  pounds  of  fleshing  pellets  per  hundred 
birds. 

We  do  not  like  the  “V”  trough  fountains, 
nor  the  small  cups  for  large  flocks  of  birds. 
We  have  found  the  little  cup  satisfactory  for 
individual  pens  where  there  are  about  20  to 
40  birds  to  the  pen.  “V”  type  troughs  and 
cups  can  prove  to  be  disastrous  if  you  debeak 
your  birds  and  if  you  keep  the  water  level  in 
these  devices  so  low  that  the  birds  cannot  get 
at  it  easily.  My  advice  to  you  is  that  if  you 
debeak  your  birds,  be  sure  to  have  water 
troughs  where  the  birds  can  get  at  the  water 
easily  and  drink  easily.  Otherwise,  you’re  not 
going  to  get  good  production. 

If  chickens,  can’t  drink  water  easily,  they 
do  not  drink  enough.  Sure  a  bird  will  drink 
water  out  of  a  crazy  water  trough,  but  if  she 
can’t  get  at  the  water  easily,  she’s  just  going 
to  drink  enough  water  to  stay  alive  and  not 
enough  to  lay  eggs  for  you.  She  has  her  own 
worries,  why  should  she  worry  about  how 
many  eggs  she  lays  for  you? 

Chickens  do  like  water  and  if  they  can 
drink  easily,  they  do  like  to  drink  and  the 
more  water  they  can  get  around  on  their 
feathers  and  splatter  around  the  better  they 
like  it;  and  I  think  you  might  better  put  up 
with  wet  floors  around  the  troughs  and  get 
80  fo  90%  production,  than  to  have  dry  floors 
and  not  get  very  many  eggs. 

Another  mistake  that  many  poultrymen 
make  is  that  they  have  the  feeders  either  au¬ 
tomatic  or  otherwise,  on  the  roosts  and  the 
water  troughs  over  in  (Continued  on  Page  26) 


eat  out  of  them  still  standing  on 
the  floor  providing  you  can  keep 
the  litter  out  of  the' hoppers. 

We  figure  at  least  three  6  ft. 
hoppers  for  each  hundred  birds. 
Four  would  probably  produce  still 
more  eggs.  Try  to  keep  the  hop¬ 
pers  approximately  half-full,  make 
the  hoppers  so  that  the  birds  can  easily  get 
their  heads  in  and  reach  the  feed  without 
having  any  difficulty.  Try  to  spread  the  hop¬ 
pers  in  the  pen  where  all  the  birds  get  a  good 
chance  to  eat. 


Water  Troughs 


Too  many  poultrymen  are  trying  to  keep 
the  floor  dry  today  and  that  is  a  bad  mistake. 
We  use  one  8  ft.  water  trough  for  each  300 
layers.  It  is  about  6  inches  to  10  inches  in 
width  and  about  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  depth 
and  we  try  to  run  three  or  four  or  even  five 
inches  of  water  in  the  trough  using  a  float 
valve  device  to  keep  the  water  level  up  in  the 
trough. 

We  use  an  l1/^”  pipe  which  is  screwed  into 
a  little  flange  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough  and 
by  unscrewing  this  pipe,  the  water  runs  out 
of  the  trough  into  a  drain  and  we  can  scrub 
it  out  easily  each  day.  This  pipe  is  just  about 
%  an  inch  higher  than  we  want  the  water  in 
the  trough  but  not  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
trough.  This  pipe  is  opened  on  both  ends  and 
if  the  float  should  get  stuck  and  keep  run¬ 
ning,  surplus  water  would  run  over  the  top 
of  this  pipe  and  down  the  drain  and  would 
not  flood  the  pen.  Such  a  trough  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  pen  will  give  your  birds 
lots  of  water. 

If  you’re  going  to  use  smaller  troughs,  then 
spot  them  around  in  various  parts  of  the  pen 
to  give  all  birds  a  good  chance  to  drink.  You 
want  to  remember  that  some  birds  are  bash¬ 
ful  and  afraid  of  others  that  have  bullied 
them  and  you  want  to  give  all  birds  in  the 


aye 


* 
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U- 1  S  A  GOOD  IDEA  to  try  to  save  la-^ 
por  on  hens  but  not  if  you  give  them  im¬ 
proper  care  and  wind  up  the  year  with  less 
pnoney  than  you  could  have  had.  I’ve  even 
seen  write  ups  of  men  who  take  care  of  a  lot 
|of  birds,  but  the  pictures  that  go  with  the 
prite  ups  show  a  lot  of  birds  that  are  out  of 
production.  If  you  should  visit  one  of  those 
farms,  you  would  find  birds  that  are  not  lay¬ 
ing  the  way  they  should. 

Good  poultrymen  who  get  high  production 
lusually  are  very  observing.  They  notice  every 
f^tle  thing  that’s  going  on  in  the  hen  house. 

hey  stand  around  and  watch  their  birds 
[after  their  chores  are  done.  Also,  sometimes 
jit  s  smart  to  have  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  your 
feed  room  and  peek  through  and  see  what 
the  birds  are  doing. 

In  order  to  get  top  production,  you  need  a 
real  good  laying  mash  that  is  scientifically 
balanced  and  manufactured  to  give  you  top 
Production.  If  you  suspect  that  your  feed  is 
not  right,  I  suggest  that  you  run  some  tests 
in  different  pens  with  different  feeds  to  find 
Put  which  one  performs  best  for  you.  Feeds 
ire  very  good  today. 

I  suggest  that  you  feed  mash  and  not 
-rumbles,  because  with  crumbles,  you’re  like- 
y  to  get  a  lot  more  picking  and  cannibalism 
in  the  flock.  For  White  Leghorns  I  suggest 
that  you  use  hoppers  that  are  up  off  the 
loor  so  that  the  birds  can  run  under  them 
ind  yet  not  so  high  that  it  makes  too  much 
Pork  for  the  birds  to  jump  to  the  hoppers, 
f  course,  you  can  probably  still  get  better 
Production  with  hoppers  .where  the  birds  can 
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Insure  Your  Supply 


Thirty  five  years  of  that  good  G.L.F.  Seed  Service,  yoked  with  the 
latest  State  College  recommendations,  and  backed  by  118  thou¬ 
sand  Northeastern  fanners  is  a  tough  combination  to  beat.  It’s  a  com¬ 
bination  that  gives  you  the  best  seed  for  less  money.  G.L.F.  “off-car” 
sales  has  long  been  A  dollar  saving  feature  of  your  G.L.F.  Seed  Service. 
You  can  save  this  year  too,  by  taking  your  grass  and  legume  seed 
when  it  arrives  in  your  community. 


your  G.L.F.  However,  most  of  this 
supply  has  already  been  spoken  for. 

In  this  area,  strong  demand  forces 
prices  on  these  scarce  seed  varieties 
to  a  relatively  high  level,  but  G.L.F.’s 
large  volume  buying  and  distribution  saves  you  money.  So  if  you  ar® 
planning  on  Garries  or  any  of  the  other  short  varieties  this  year,  youl 
best  bet  is  to  check  with  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  today. 


The  Supply  Situation 


The  1956  seed  supply  is  generally  quite  favorable.  Legumes  are 
occupying  more  and  more  of  the  seed  picture,  due  to  improved  qual¬ 
ity  and  greater  adaptability  of  the  new  varieties,  however,  some  of 
these  new  legumes  are  in  short  supply.  So,  if  you  are  counting  on  these 
very  desirable  new  varieties  this  year,  the  time  to  order  is  now. 

The  highly  recommended  Narragansett  and  DuPuits  alfalfas  promise 
to  be  short.  The  winter  hardy,  wilt  resistant  Narragansett  will  produce 
in  three  years  the  tonnage  Ranger  produces  in  four  years.  Yet,  on  good 
sites  where  wilt  is  not  a  problem,  DuPuits  will  outyield  Narragansett. 
Among  the  Trefoils,  Viking,  a  newer  variety  resembles,  but  outyields 
the  common  Imported  European  Trefoil.  Viking  is  also  in  short  supply. 

Both  Southern  Brome  and  Garry  Oats  are  short  this  year.  40%  of  all 
the  Garry  Oats  available  to  the  United  States  have  been  purchased  by 


It  Pays  To  Insist  On  High  Quality  Seed 
This  G.L.F.  seed  meets  the  highest  standards  of  purity  made  po*. 
sible  by  new  modern  equipment.  It’s  plump,  bright  colored,  good 
sized,  known-origin  seed— the  kind  that’s  bound  to  grow.  It’s  only  good 
business  to  assure  yourself  of  high  yields  by  putting  down  seed  you 
know  is  good,  and  there’s  no  sense  paying  extra  when  it  isn’t  necessary 
And  remember,  it  takes  no  more  time  or  equipment  to  plant  high 
quality  seed,  but  at  harvest  time  you  can  see  the  difference.  It’s  time 
proven  quality  that  pays  off  in  the  long  run,  and  G.L.F.’s  35  years  of 
dependable  seed  service  to  Northeastern  farmers  is  paying  off  today 
Save  this  year  by  taking  your  seed  when  the  shipment  arrives. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


THAT  GOOD  G.L.F.  SEED 

Quality  That  Pays  Off  On  The  Farm 


0 
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T’other  Side  Up 

By  GEO.  W.  PIERCE 

This  is  a  true  story.  It  happened  in 
the  town  of  Charleston,  Vt.  years 
igo  vfhen  I  was  a  small  boy. 

Andrew  Lang  and  Gody  Sawyer  were 
leighpors.  Both  had  farms  joining 
loth  harms  bordered  on  Clyde  River, 
’he  .fend  near  the  river  was  good  hay 
and  nut  pretty  mucky.  In  fact,  they 
ladBo  use  bog  shoes  on  the  oxen  in 
irder'to  haul  the  hay  out. 

Old  Gody  had  turned  his  old  mare  in 
all  feed  and  she  had  wandered  down 
here  and  got  stuck  in  the  bog.  It  was 
ibout  dark  when  Old  Gody  found  her. 
le  saw  he  would  need  some  help  so  he 
rent  over  to  get  Andrew  to  help  him. 
tndrew  had  gone  to  bed.  So  he  hollered, 
‘Andrew,  Andrew.” 

“What  do  ye  want?” 

“Want  ye  to  git  up  and  help  me,  Suh. 
Iy  §ld  mare  is  stuck  in  the  bog  Suh, 
nd  I  can’t  git  her  out,  Suh.” 

“Wal,  is  she  in  very  deep?” 

“Yes,  Suh.  She  is  in  clear  up  to  her 
etlocks,  Suh.” 

“Wal,  if  she  ain’t  in  any  wuss  than 
hatjcan’t  ye  drive  her  out?” 

“Wal,  Suh,  she  is  t’other  side  up, 

!uh!f 


Cold  Sober 

By  EDWARD  L.  VAN  DYKE 

(OE  my  father’s  farm  hand  years 
ago,  was,  when  sober,  an  industrious 
Mpfficient  worker.  His  great  weak- 
essjvvas  a  professed  off-season  hunger 
or  the  apples  stored  in  the  farm’ cellar. 
His  trips  for  apples,  we  soon  learn- 
d,  actually  were  motivated  by  a  bar- 
el  or  cider,  close  at  hand. 

It  kvas  sprung,  and  not  only  was  the 
ider  extremely  hard,  but  an  ice  jam 
1  the  flood-high  creek  was  threaten- 
ig  to  take  out  a  wooden  bridge.  All 
andb,  armed  with  axes,  sought  to 
reak  up  the  piled-up  ice. 

Joe  swung  unsteadily  at  a  cake  of 
:e  and  both  he  and  the  axe  disap¬ 
eared  in  the  water.  Another  worker 
irew  himself  flat  on  the  downstream 
de  of  the  plank  bridge  and  seized  Joe 
s  he  bobbed  in  sight.  Joe  was  still 
inging  to  his  axe. 

“Been  at  thit  cider  again,  Joe,  I  sup- 
3se  ?  said  my  father. 

Joe,  frightened  and  half-frozen,  was 
dcLsober  now. 

Uell>”  said  he,  “if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
le  cider  I  never  would  have  hung  on 
1  that  axe!” 


*  *  * 

How  Much? 

By  GRAMMIE  MOORE 

j|k,RK  ADAMS  was  a  man  of  few 
J’ords  and  with  a  will  of  iron.  I  can 
Him  as  plainly  as  yesterday  perched 
Hie  high  seat  of  his  lumber  wagon 
■s  weekly  trip  to  town. 

He  owned  his  farm  which  was  located 
miles  out  on  a  side  road.  One 
||the  hogs  being  ready  for  market, 
rr  and  the  hired  man  hoisted  six  of 
r|  into  the  wagon  body  and  set  off 
H)wn-  On  arriving  Mark  said  to  the 
“How  much?”  The  reply  being 
f  below  expectations,  Mark  spat  a 
Pjjfous  amount  of  tobacco  juice,  bare- 
Bissing  the  corner  of  the  off-side 
Pp-tree,  gathered  up  his  lines,  and 
Ipg  the  buyer  squarely  in  the  eye 
Mister,  them  hogs  are  mine,” 

e  1  the  team  around  and  headed  for 

Hue. 

night  after  chores  and  a  very 
Rsupper,  Mark  eased  himself  into 
■aA°rite  rocker,  remarking  to  his 
he  did  so  “By  Cracky,  mother, 

nlrt  dod-blasted  dealer  he 

t  cheat  me.” 


free  firestone 

TRACTOR  TIRE 
AIR  MEASURE  GAUGE 

CUTS  YOUR 
FARM  TIRE  COSTS 

You  can  cut  your  farm  tire  costs  by  using  the 
Free  Firestone  Air  Measure  Gauge.  It  will  elimi¬ 
nate  70%  of  premature  tractor  tire  failures  that 
are  known  to  result  from  overinflation  and 
underinflation  of  rear  tractor  tires. 

The  new  Firestone  Air  Measure  Gauge  is  so 
simple  that  even  a  child  can  use  it  correctly.  It 
will  always  indicate  correct  tractor  tire  inflation 
,  to  provide  maximum  traction,  regardless  of  the 
metal  or  fluid  weights  applied  to  tractor  wheels 
or  the  varying  loads  placed  upon  tires  when 
different  implements  are  used. 

Firestone  Air  Measure  Gauges  are  available 
free  of  charge  at  Firestone  Dealers  and  Stores. 
Tell  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  Manager  the 
size  of  the  tires  on  your  tractor  and  you  will  be 
given  a  gauge  for  that  specific  size. 

Get  yours  FREE  at  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Store 

Tractor  tire  tread  depth  (above) 
is  instantly  and  accurately  meas¬ 
ured  by  inserting  the  handle  end  of 
the  new  Firestone  tractor  tire  Air 
Measure  Gauge  between  the  tread 
traction  bars.  If  tread  depth  "A”  is 
indicated  (as  shown  here)  the  rim 
of  a  properly  inflated  rear  tractor 
tire  will  fit  snugly  into  the  notch  on 
the  arm  of  the  gauge  marked  "A” 

(right)  when  the  handle  arm  of  the 
gauge  is  placed  on  the  ground  and 
turned  toward  the  tire  rim.  If  the 
rim  is  above  the  notch,  an  over¬ 
inflated  condition  exists.  If  the  rim 
rests  below  the  "A,”  the  tire  is 
underinflated. 


MAKE  FIRESTONE  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  TIRE  AND  SERVICE  NEEDS 


Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  Radio  or  Television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 
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SIGN  OF  SPRING 


I  UST  west  of  our  farm  home  there  is  a  piece 
**  of  fine,  old  pine  woods  through  which  the 
main  road  to  Ithaca  runs.  When  we  moved  on 
the  place  years  ago,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  from  whom 
we  bought  the  place,  and  whose  family  had  lived 
on  the  farm  since  the  early  days,  said : 

“When  the  sun  gets  far  enough  north  so  that 
it  shines  through  the  road  gap  in  the  pine  woods, 
as  it  goes  down  into  the  western  sky,  then  spring 
is  surely  on  the  way.” 

Well,  last  night  we  could  see  the  setting  sun 
shining  through  the  gap  so  now  we  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  longer  days,  to  new  maple  syrup,  to  be 
followed  shortly  after  by  the  return  of  the  birds 
and  the  great  miracle  of  another  resurrection  of 
spring. 


THE  POLITICIANS  AND 
NIAGARA  POWER 


A  merican  Agriculturist  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives  and  to 
every  New  York  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  outside  of  the  metropolitan  district: 


'•EVERY  STATEWIDE  FARM  ORGANIZATION, 
HUNDREDS  OF  BUSINESS  GROUPS,  STATE 
FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  AND  PRACTICALLY 
ALL  WELL-INFORMED  CITIZENS  ARE 
OPPOSED  TO  STATE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AD¬ 
DITIONAL  ELECTRIC  POWER  FROM  NIAGARA. 
ARE  YOU?  PLEASE  WIRE  ANSWER  COLLECT. 
E.  R.  EASTMAN,  PRESIDENT  AND  EDITOR, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.” 


we  propose  to  know  where  these  officials  stand. 
Answers  to  the  above  telegram  or  failure  to 
answer  will  be  printed  in  the  next  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist. 


LOST  IN  A  FEMALE  WORLD 


Briefly,  the  facts  are  as  follows.  In  1950  a 
treaty  was  made  with  Canada  permitting  the 
tapping  of  the  Niagara  River  for  an  extra  mil¬ 
lion  kilowatts  of  electric  power.  When  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  one  of  the  largest  power  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  every  citizen  understands  the  facts. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  was  signed  there  has 
been  a  controversy  in  Congress  over  the  method 
by  which  this  power  should  be  developed.  Pri¬ 
vate  industry,  representing  five  New  York  State 
power  companies,  is  ready  and  willing,  backed 
by  experience  and  $400  million  dollars  of  pri¬ 
vate  funds,  to  go  ahead  with  the  project  but  the 
socialists  and  the  big  government  boys,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  put  up  a  fight  to 
have  the  Federal  government  do  it.  When  the 
Federal  government  refused  to  take  over  the 
development  of  the  Niagara  power,  a  few  politi¬ 
cians,  not  a  majority,  in  New  York  State  and  in 
Congress  began  to  bring  pressure  to  have  the 
state  develop  this  additional  power. 

Argument  is  made  by  these  politicians  that 
electric  power  will  be  cheaper  if  the  state  does  it. 
The  only  way  it  can  possibly  be  cheaper  is  for 
the  taxpayer  to  pay  part  of  the  cost.  State  or 
Federal  ownership,  operated  by  politicians  in¬ 
experienced  in  business,  always  results  in  higher 
taxes  for  everybody  and  seldom  in  low  cost  to 
the  consumer.  Make  no  mistake,  if  the  state  of 
New  York  succeeds  in  getting  control  of  the 
Niagara  project,  not  only  will  the  taxpayer  pay 
the  $400  million  dollars  necessary  to  develop 
the  power,  but  taxpayers  will  also  lose  millions 
of  dollars  in  taxes  which  private  enterprise 
would  pay  on  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  project. 

With  more  than  two  hundred  organizations 
in  New  York  State,  including  agriculture,  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor,  opposed  to  the  state’s  operation 
of  Niagara,  isn’t  it  about  time  that  the  people 
themselves  demand  proper  representation  of 
their  wishes  by  government  officials?  At  least 


rT  HE  males  of  the  world  are  rapidly  losing 
out.  Look  what  happens  on  the  farm  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  How  many  bull  calves  ever 
are  permitted  to  grow  up?  Now  with  artificial 
insemination  there  will  be  fewer  than  ever.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  chicks  are  being  hatched  right  now. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  roosters  will  lose  their 
heads  at  birth  or  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 

When  it  comes  to  mere  man,  take  note  of 
what  is  happening  to  him.  Down  the  years,  he 
was  the  one  that  got  killed  off  in  the  wars  or  in 
the  hunt.  Women  have  always  lived  longer  than 
men  but  lately  the  difference  in  the  life  span 
has  jumped  rapidly  until  women,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  now  live  six  years  longer  than  men. 

There  used  to  be  some  compensations  for  us 
poor  males.  We  could  do  a  little  bossing,  or  at 
least  the  girls  let  us  think  we  could.  We  could 
mismanage  our  politics  without  interference  and 
further  mismanagement  by  the  females.  We 
thought  we  held  the  title  to  our  property.  Now 
the  girls  own  most  of  it.  In  the  good  old  days, 
we  could  retreat  to  the  office  where  we-  could 
cuss  each  other  out  without  being  scared  that 
someone  was  going  to  burst  into  tears  when  we 
told  him  to  do  the  letter  over  and  for  Pete’s 
sake,  do  it  right! 

Remember  the  good  old  barber  shop  where 
the  boys  used  to  gather  on  a  Saturday  night? 
Look  at  them  now,  silent  as  a  tomb.  No  man 
dares  open  his  mouth.  Why?  Six  females  waiting 
to  be  shaved.  Excuse  me,  I  mean  for  a  haircut. 
If  the  girls  go  on  aping  men,  it  won’t  be  long 
before  they  will  be  shaving.  Can’t  push  Nature 
too  far.'  Most  of  them  own  a  razor  now.  Some 
have  pipes  too. 

Yes,  by  golly,  the  girls  have  even  got  our 
pants.  Half  the  time  I  can’t  tell  whether  it’s  a 
male  or  female  coming  down  the  street  until  he 
or  she  turns  around.  Now  don’t  say  it  is  just 
because  I  am  getting  old  and  near-sighted. 
Tain’t  so.  I  would  have  to  be  dead  not  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  appreciate  a  pretty  girl  all  dolled 
up  in  pretty  feminine  clothes,  but  they  are  get¬ 
ting  as  scarce  as  a  dodo,  because  they  are  trying 
to  look  like  men  and  act  like  men  and  where 
does  that  leave  us?  No  place  to  go,  no  place  at 
all,  that’s  where. 

Bless  you,  girls,  we  still  love  you  and  can’t  do 
without  you,  but  we’re  getting  discouraged.  You 
need  us  too,  so  please  leave  us  just  a  little  place 
to  stand  on  and  stay  on  your  own  side  of  the 
fence  at  least  part  of  the  time. 


SECRETARY  ALLEN  RESIGNS 


AN  JANUARY  24th,  W.  H.  Allen,  longtime 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  New  Jersey,  re¬ 
signed  his  position.  Bill  had  a  serious  illness 
and  while  he  feels  that  he  is  nearly  or  entirely 
recovered,  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  take 
things  a  little  easier. 

Bill  has  been  succeeded  temporarily  by  Act¬ 
ing  Secretary  William  C.  Lynn  of  Trenton.  Per¬ 
manent  Secretary  effective  July  1  is  Phil 


Alampi,  well  known  as  a  radio  anno 
farm  programs. 

The  esteem  with  which  Secretary  Allen—— 
in  New  Jersey  is  shown  by  the  fact  that* 
served  under  six  governors  since  his  a;jH 
ment  in  1937.  He  was  recently  honored* 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  New  Jers6» 
New  Jersey  agriculture’s  highest  award,!® 
tion  for  distinguished  service.  In  present-® 
citation,  Mr.  Henry  D.  Rapp,  President*  S 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  said: 

“All  of  New  Jersey  has  benefitted  frcl 
devoted  service  of  Secretary  of  Agrii 
Allen.  Few  men  in  public  service  have 
his  stature  as  a  man,  his  competence  as 
ministrator,  and  his  great  humanity.” 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  secoil 
statement  with  enthusiasm. 


} 


THE  DIAGNOSING  AND 
CONTROL  OF  DIARETES 


rJ"1  HE  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society 
that  1 1  per  cent  of  children  born  to  if 
mothers  develop  the  disease.  That  is  225 
oftener  than  diabetes  occurs  in  the  g 
population.  mi 

*  If  both  parents  are  diabetic,  all  the  offaH 


ov 

mi 


will  be  predisposed  to  the  disease.  On  thei® 


Hi 


hand,- if  both  parents  are  non-diabetic,  builm 
the  trait  in  their  blood  which  they  received)  w 
their  parents,  then  one-fourth  of  the  cl 
will  be  diabetic. 

Also,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  diabi 
overweight  Doctors  say  that  80  per  cent 
new  diabetics  are  overweight  at  the  begin: 
their  disease.  The  diagnosis  of  diabetes^ 
simple  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  to 
the  disease  without  knowing  it.  The  firsts 
toms  are:  thirst,  hunger,  and  frequent  em 
of  the  bladder.  Excess  sugar  in  the  urine 
most  a  sure  symptom.  Testing  the  urii 
sugar  is  a  simple  process. 

Treatment,  of  course,  must  be  had  fi 
doctor.  It  consists  of  very  carefully  ball 
diet  with  a  greatly  reduced  amount  of  s' 
and  sugar,  plus  treatment  in  most  cases 
insulin.  Many  diabetics  who  have  had  thi 
ease  for  many  years  have  lived  a  normal, 
life  with  the  use  of  insulin.  With  early  diaj 
and  proper  care,  with  full  cooperation  on] 
part  of  the  patient  with  the  doctor,  dial) 
can  live  as  long  as  people  without  the  dis 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


D  EMEMBER  the  old  chestnut  about 
V  business  man  who  was  dictating  a  lett* 
his  stenographer  asking  for  a  business  app 
ment  with  a  man  in  Schenectady?  The  girl* 
“How  do  you  spell  Schenectady?  “Scb-E 
No!  Sche-,  tell  him  I’ll  meet  him  in  Alban)] 
Here’s  a  good  variation  on  the  originals 
The  policeman  was  trying  to  write  a 
about  a  dead  horse  and  was  mad  becaus 
couldn’t  spell  Schenectady.  He  asked  a® 
officer  who  replied,  “Skinna-  what  do  youf 
to  know  for?” 

“I  want  to  report  a  dead  horse  on  Schefl^ 
dy  Avenue.”  ✓ 

“Skin-  Aw,  spell  it  yourself.” 
Whereupon  the  officer  jumped  up,  ovei 
ing  his  chair,  and  beat  it  for  the  door. 
“Where  are  you  going?” 

“I’m  going  to  drag  that  darn  corpse  ^1 
First  Avenue.” 
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One  of  our  ports  of  call  ^ 
will  be  Alaska's  capital,  ▼ 
Juneau,  and  while  there  we 
will  take  a  motor  trip  to 
the  magnificent  Mendenhall 
Glacier. 

— Photo:  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 


^  As  we  cruise  northward 
^  on  the  calm  blue  waters 
of  the  Inside  Passage  to  the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun, 
we  will  experience  the  ut¬ 
most  in  pleasurable,  mem¬ 
orable  travel. 

— Photo:  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 


YELLOWSTONE 


.  RAINIER  •  ALASKAN  CRUISE 


LAKE  LOUISE 


RANFF 


NCE  again  we  offer  you 
the  opportunity  to  go  with 
American  Agriculturist 
on  a  really  marvelous  tour 
to  Alaska.  The  dates  are 
Aug.  8  to  Sept.  5,  and  our 
popular  American  tour  lead¬ 
er,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  will 
again  head  the  party.  As 
usual,  he  has  planned  the 
very  best  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  Alaskan  tour  pos¬ 
sible.  Yellowstone  and  Rain¬ 
ier  National  Parks  will  be 
visited  on  our  way  to  Alaska, 
and  on  our  way  back  we  will 
see  gorgeous  Lake  Louise, 
Banff,  and  the  Columbia  Ice¬ 
fields. 

There  will  be  other  stop¬ 
overs,  too,  in  celebrated  places  that  we 
not  be  privileged  to  visit  again, 
in  Portland,  our  sightseeing  will 
the  famous  Columbia  River 
y,  one  of  America’s  most  beau- 
and  spectacular  scenic  routes, 
also  visit  the  gay  and  handsome 


city  of  Seattle,  as  well  as  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  in  British  Columbia. 

From  the  moment  we  board  our  spe¬ 
cial  train  and  head  westward  on  Aug¬ 
ust  8,  we’ll  have  one  happy  experience 
after  another.  First,  getting  acquainted 
with  one  another  ( and  that  doesn’t  take 
long!).  And  how  we’ll  enjoy  those  mar¬ 
velous  Northern  Pacific  meals  as  we 
roll  smoothly  on  our  way!  On  August 
11,  we  will  leave  our  train  at  Living¬ 
ston,  Montana,  for  a  glorious  3-day 
visit  to  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
where  we’ll  see  strange  and  curious 
things  and  astonishing  sights :  Old 
Faithful,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Yellowstone,  the  scenic  Cody  Road,  the 
paint  pots,  petrified  trees  and  ghostly 
geysers. 

Portland  will  be  our  first  stop  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  then  will  come  another 
memorable  highlight  of  our  tour  —  a 
visit  to  Rainier  National  Park.  We’ll 
stay  the  night  at  Paradise  Inn  in  a 
fairy  tale  world  of  flowered-bordered 
trails,  leaping  waterfalls,  virgin  ever¬ 
green  forests,  and,  towering  above  all, 
the  glittering  snow-capped  peaks  of 
Mt.  Rainier. 

After  a  day  and  night  in  Seattle, 
with  a  deluxe  land  and  water  tour  of 
the  city,  we  will  board  a  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  steamer  and  cruise  up  beautiful 
Puget  Sound,  visiting  both  Victoria 
and  Vancouver  before  transferring  to 
our  Alaska  cruise  ship,  the  Union 
Steamship’s  S.  S.  Chilcotin  —  our 
“home”  for  the  next  9  days.  Our  ship 
is  ideal  for  sailing  Alaskan  waters,  for 
she  specializes  in  comfort,  hospitality, 
and  entertainment  for  guests. 

As  we  cruise  northward  on  the  calm 
blue  waters  of  the  Inside  Passage  to 
the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  we  will 
experience  the  utmost  in  pleasurable, 
memorable  travel.  Past  your  steamer 
chair  will  flow  snow-capped  peaks  that 
poke  holes  in  the  sky;  gleaming  gla¬ 
ciers;  wooded  islands;  primitive,  un- 

^  Mighty  Mt.  Rainier's  14,408-foot  peak 
™  shows  through  the  clouds  in  this  view 
from  a  footpath  near  Paradise  Inn  where 
we  will  stay  in  this  famous  national  park. 

— Photo:  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 


A  We  will  visit  beautiful 
^  Morraine  Lake  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks 
while  at  Chateau  Lake 
Louise. 

— Photo:  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 


spoiled  country;  little  coastal  towns  and 
picturesque  fishing  fleets. 

The  time  will  fly  by  all  too  fast,  for  in 
addition  to  the  fun  of  shipboard  life,  we 
will  call  at  many  ports.  The  very  names 
of  the  places  we  will  see  thrill  us  — 
Ketchikan;  Juneau,  capital  of  Alaska; 
the  magnificent  Mendenhall  Glacier;  the 
rock  walled  Lynn  Canal;  Skagway, 
where  the  Trail  of  ’98  begins.  The  early 
Klondike  atmosphere  still  clings  to  this 
pioneer  town,  and  we  will  actually  see 
the  old  trail  and  follow  it  from  our 
parlor  car  chairs  aboard  a  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  narrow  gauge  railway. 

Every  moment  of  our  cruise  will  be 
filled  with  interest  and  happiness  as  we 
visit  this  northern  wonderland,  with  its 
souvenirs  of  gold-digging  days,  its  gor¬ 
geous  scenery,  vivid  flowers,  and  long, 
long  days  of  sunshine.  And  after  the 
cruise  is  over,  still  another  great  ex¬ 
perience  is  in  store  for  us — four  days  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  visiting  Lake 
Louise,  Banff,  Emerald  Lake,  and  the 
Columbia  Icefields. 

”AI1  Expense”  Ticket 

The  cost  of  this  enchanting  tour  is 
reasonable,  and  the  “all  expense”  ticket 
includes  everything  except  such  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  as  souvenirs  and  laun¬ 
dry.  It  covers  all  transportation,  first 
class  hotel  accommodations,  delicious 
meals,  expert  escort  services,  baggage 
transfers,  all  sightseeing,  and  all  tips. 
Besides  upper  and  lower  berth  accom¬ 
modations  on  trains,  we  will  also  have 
bedrooms,  drawing  rooms,  and  com¬ 
partments  at  a  somewhat  higher  cost. 

If  you  have  made  one  of  our  trips 
with  Verne  BeDell,  you  know  how  en¬ 
joyable  and  perfectly  planned  they  are. 
If  this  is  your  first,  you  have  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  awaiting  you.  You’ll  find  it  the 
trip  of  a  lifetime;  a  carefree,  restful 
vacation  filled  with  delightful  surprises 
and  good  times  in  company  with  the 
nicest  folks  in  the  world.  You’ll  have 
absolutely  no  travel  worries;  no  tickets 
or  luggage  to  bother  with;  no  tips  to 
pay,  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it! 

Our  printed,  illustrated  Alaska  Tour 
itinerary  will  give  you  complete  day- 
by-day  details  of  the  trip  and  also  the 
exact  cost  from  the  point  of  departure 
nearest  you.  To  get  a  copy  of  it,  fill  out 
the  coupon  on  this  page  and  send  it  to 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-A,  Ithaca, 


N.  Y.  In  the  itinerary  you  will  find  a 
reservation  blank,  which  you  may  use 
to  send  in  your  reservation,  with  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $50.00  per  person.  All  deposits 
and  other  payments  will  be  refunded  if 
you  find  later  you  cannot  go. 

If  you  are  already  certain  that  you 
want  to  go  on  this  marvelous  tour,  we 
advise  you  to  send  in  your  reservation 
immediately.  We  shall  have  to  limit  the 
party  to  75  persons,  and  we  already 
have  reservations  from  a  number  of 
people  who  have  been  on  our  Alaska 
Tour  waiting  list.  So  don’t  delay,  or  you 
may  be  disappointed  in  getting  space. 


E.  R.  EASTMAN, 

American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-A, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  any  obligation 
on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the  itinerary 
of  your  Alaska  Summer  Tour,  August  8 
to  Sept.  5. 


Name 


Address 


(Please  print) 


^  Luxurious  Chateau  Lake  Louise  where 
we'll  spend  enchanted  days  and  nights. 
Thrilling  scenery,  cosmopolitan  comfort, 
and  delicious  meals  have  made  it  famous 
the  world  over. 

— Photo:  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
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Healthy  root  grown  in  D-D 
treated  soil. 


Tomato  root  heavily  infested 
with  root  knot  nematode. 


Watch  vegetable  profits  grow 
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when  you  kill 
nematodes 

with  D-D 


Thousands  of  farmers  are  finding  it  pays  to  fumigate  soil 
with  D-D.  One  pre-season  application  of  D-D  will  control 
nematodes  in  your  soil  .  .  .  plants  develop  healthy  root  sys¬ 
tems— you  get  bigger  yields  of  top-quality  vegetables. 

D-D  is  a  liquid  soil  fumigant  that  kills  all  important  species 
of  nematodes  before  they  can  cause  damage  to  your  crops. 
Here  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  using  D-D. 

Easy  to  use  D-D  is  injected  as  a  liquid . . .  once  in  the  ground 
it  becomes  a  gas  that  travels  through  the  soil,  killing  nematodes 
as  it  goes. 

Proved  control  Thousands  of  actual  use  tests  prove  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  D-D  is  a  top  nematode  control. 

Economical  The  cost  of  D-D  is  repaid  many  times  in 
higher  yields  of  better-quality  crops. 

This  season,  harvest  higher  yields  of  better 
quality  vegetables.  Treat  your  soil  with  D-D 
.  before  you  plant.  Your  local  dealer  has  D-D  and 
complete  information  on  its  application. 

SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York 


AA*s  Farmers’  Dollar  (iuiill 


MILK  PRICES: 


Following  are  estimates  of  uniform  prices  in  the| 
ton  and  New  York  milk  markets. 

Boston  —  Feb.  $4.35;  March  $4.00;  Apr.  $3.65;  May  $3.45;  June  $3.40;j 
$3.90;  Aug.  $4.20.  The  estimates  made  by  the  Market  Administrator  ar| 
3.7%  butterfat. 

New  York  —  Feb.  $3.98;  March  $3.66;  Apr.  $3.47;  May  $3.28;  June  $3.32.1 
estimates  are  from  the  Administrator’s  office  and  assume  that  the  Market^ 
remains  as  it  is  now. 

U.  S.  milk  production  for  December  was  2%  above  1954  and  12%  abovs^ 
1944-53  average.  For  1955,  U.  S.  milk  production  was  up  1%.  New  Englandtj 
Reporting  Service  says  grain  fed  per  cow  on  January  1  was  higher  thaij 
year  and  that  dairy  cow  prices  were  also  up  in  New  England. 

Argument  is  increasing  on  the  President’s  Fj 
Program.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  theij 


FARM  PROGRAM: 


Bank  will  be  of  doubtful  value  to  northeastern  agriculture;  that  rental t 
must  be  relatively  high  to  encourage  taking  land  out  of  production  and^ 
policing  is  likely  to  be  difficult.  However,  some  form  of  the  “Soil  Ban! 
likely  to  become  law. 

Exemption  of  wheat  from  marketing  quotas  where  it  is  fed  on  the  farm? 
grown  is  likely  to  pass.  Corn  growers  fear  the  sale  of  government-held ij 
grade  wheat  for  feed. 

The  idea  of  limiting  the  amount  of  price  support  money  paid  to  an  indivi| 
has  merit,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  it  would  eventually  cause  a  “twop 
system”  with  one  group  producing  under  government  supports  and  one; 
without  these  supports.  It  probably  will  not  pass. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  approved  an  additional  $10 1 
for  school  lunch  milk  programs  from  now  to  July  1  and  $50  million  mortji 
next  two  years. 

The  refund  to  farmers  of  the  two-cent-per-gallon  Federal  Gas  Tax  on 
used  on  the  farm  is  likely  to  pass.  The  House  recently  voted  for  it  387  to  0. 

POTATOES:  The  USDA  recommends  an  average  acreage  cut  of! 

mmmmmmmmmmtmmmmm  cent  for  1956  summer  and  late  potatoes.  Specifically! 


recommended  reduction  in  29  late  states  is  from  1,096,200  acres  in  1955 1 
005,200  acres.  In  10  summer  commercial  states  recommended  reduction  is 6 
71,300  in  1955  to  65,000. 

Also  recommended  is  an  acreage  cut  of  2  per  cent  for  fresh  summer! 
tables,  1  per  cent  for  fresh  fall  vegetables,  9  per  cent  for  summer  melonsl 
6  per  cent  for  sweet  potatoes.  For  vegetables  for  commercial  processing  the| 
commendation  is  for  an  increase  of  2  per  cent. 

POULTRY:  Predictions  are  that  egg  production  will  be  more  profit! 

than  last  year,  especially  for  the  first  8  or  9  months  of  if 


Broilers  will  be  less  profitable,  especially  early  in  the  year.  Early  buyii| 
chicks  for  replacements  is  indicated.  Baby  chick  purchases  are  expected  I 
12  to  15  per  cent  above  last  year. 

For  turkeys  there  is  a  potential  over-supply  of  breeding  stock.  A  model 
increase  in  turkeys  could  be  profitable,  but  danger  is  that  it  will  be  overa 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Marl 
it  took  8  dozen  eggs  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry  feed  the  last  week  in  J| 
ary,  compared  to  11.2  dozen  a  year  ago. 

On  January  1,  number  of  hens  and  non-laying  pullets  on  U.  S.  farms  was| 
below  a  year  ago. 

SURSIDIES:  Recently  a  subscriber,  commenting  on  our  recommendal 

that  subsidies  be  reduced  gradually,  assumed  that  we| 
inconsistent  because  of  low  postal  rates  on  publications. 

Our  subscriber  has  not  kept  himself  informed.  Already  there  has  been  a  l 
increase  of  30  per  cent  in  postal  rates  for  periodicals,  coming  in  the  formij 
10  per  cent  increase  in  1953,  10  per  cent  in  1954  and  10  per  cent  in  1955. 

American  Agriculturist  did  not  fight  these  increases.  It  did  object  to  ail 
crease  of  30%  in  one  year.  The  original  proposal  was  for  a  100%  increase  "4 
was  more  than  the  total  profit  of  many  publications.  — Hugh  Cosline 


THE  smartest  thing  a  man  can  do 
this  time  of  year  is  catch  the  flu. 

With  proper  planning  it  ain’t  hard, 
just  spend  some  time  out  in  the  yard 
without  a  hat  or  overcoat  ’til  there’s 
a  tickle  in  your  throat,  or  leave  your 
boots  inside  and  go  a-tramping 
through  the  drifts  of  snow  until  your 
feet  are  good  and  wet  and  just  as 
cold  as  they  can  get.  If  your  condi¬ 
tion’s  extra  good  and  all  else  fails, 
perhaps  you  could  contrive  to  hike 
down  to  the  crick  and  fall  in,  if  the 
ice  ain’t  thick;  or  ask  a  sickly  friend 
to  sneeze  so  you’re  exposed  to  his 
disease. 

Sure,  you’ll  get  sniffles  in  your 
nose  and  it  will  turn  a  bright  red 
rose;  your  head  may  pound,  your 
bones  might  ache,  your  chest  will 
hurt  whene’er  you  take  a  breath, 
your  throat  may  be  so  sore  that  you 
can’t  swallow  any  more,  and  you 
will  prob’ly  have  to  cough  your  poor 
old  fev’rish  head  right  off.  But  in  re¬ 
turn  you’ll  have  the  fun  of  keeping  your  wife  on  the  run  while  she 
nursemaid  all  the  day  and  treats  you  nice  in  ev’ry  way.'  Perhaps  you, 
think  you’re  m  a  dream  ’cause  you  don’t  hear  a  single  scream,  and 
forget  that  she  gave  you  a  lengthy  list  of  chores  to  do. 


TORQUEMASTER  4  ENGINE  — 
where  Hydramic  Power  be¬ 
gins.  Rugged,  steady,  ht- 
forque  power  that  stays  on 
the  pull  in  the  low  rpm's. 


engineered  to  trigger 
a  new  tractor  age 


DRAFT  MONITOR  3-POINT 
HITCH — Automatically  steps 
up  traction  as  the  pull  gets 
heavy.  Instantly  matches 
pull-power  to  the  load.  Fits 
all  3-point  hook-up  tools. 


HYDRAMIC  MASTER  CONTROL 
—  Nerve  center  of  Hydram¬ 
ic  Power.  Fingertip  con¬ 
trol  of  depth,  raising  and 
lowering,  position,  speed 
of  hydraulic  response. 


DOUBLE-DUTY  PTO  —  Two 
power-take-offs  —  one 
driven  by  the  engine  at 
standard  ASAE  rpm,  the 
other  driven  by  the  final 
drive  in  ratio  to  ground 
speed. 


YLES 

.  .  and  all 
designed  for 
front-mounted 
cultivation 
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Row  Crop  High  Arch 


Row  Crop  Twin  Front 
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6-SPEED  HI-LO  TRANSMISSION 
—  gives  you  the  right 
ground  speed  for  every  job 
with  the  engine  operating 
at  its  most  efficient  rpm. 


DUO-RANGE  CLUTCH  —  One 
clutch  pedals  working 
through  two  stages,  con¬ 
trols  both  the  forward  trav¬ 
el  of  the  tractor  as  well  as 
the  live  PTO. 


hydramic  p 


we  predict... 

your  first  5  minutes  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Hydramic  Powered  MH50  will  change  your  whole 
concept  of  what  a  tractor  can  do. 

Instantly  you  know  it!  This  tractor  sets  the  pace  for 
the  future.  Miracle-design !  Hydramic  Power!  The  miracle 
system  that  pools  total  mechanical  and  hydraulic  power 


into  one  dynamic  force  instantly  at  your  command.  The 
one  system  that  puts  power  where  you  need  it ...  to  push, 
pull,  lift,  lower,  adjust,  operate.  Hydramic  Power !  High- 
profit  power!  And  only  the  Massey-Harris  MH50  has  it. 


Take  a 


demonstration  drive 


See  in  action  the  miracle  from  Massey-Harris  ...  on  your 
own  farm,  under  your  own  conditions.  Call  your  Massey- 
Harris  dealer  today,  and  get  a  free  gift  for  your  prompt¬ 
ness.  Massey-Harris,  Dept.  B-85,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


. . .  Massey-  Harris 

For  better  farming  join  your  focal  conservation  district 
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Why  pay  for 


«c 


shrinking  horsepower 


f  P 


Your  tractor,  of  course,  will  never 
shrink  to  this  size.  But  what  about  all 
the  horsepower  you  paid  for  Avhen  it 
was  new?  That  can  shrink— from 
month  to  month,  year  after  year. 

Every  time  you  run  your  tractor 
engine,  harmful  deposits  build  up 
inside  the  combustion  chambers,  on 
the  valves,  pistons  and  rings.  Gradu¬ 
ally  these  deposits  reduce  your  trac¬ 
tor’s  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  should  start  using 
New  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the 
world’s  only  oil  super-refined  by  the 
exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to  avoid 
“shrinking  horsepower”  in  the  hard¬ 


working  engines  on  your  farm. 

This  oil  controls  carbon ,  the  cause 
of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  overheat¬ 
ing.  It  also  protects  against  acid  and 
corrosion.  Moreover,  it  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil — assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

It’s  wise  to  switch  to  new  Gulfpride 
H.D.  Select.  Available  in  the  exact 
grade  recommended  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  your  tractor  for  every  season 
of  the  year.  Comes  in  a  handy,  re¬ 
usable  5  gal.  utility  can  with  conven¬ 
ient  pouring  spout. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


Save  time  and  money  with  Gulf  quality  products 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 

Saves  you  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  keeping  many 
separate  greases  on  hand. 


Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant 

It  is  perfect  for  all  con¬ 
ventional  transmissions 
and  differentials. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


BESIDES  being  a  most  practical 
piece  of  outdoor  furniture  this 
bench  should  add  interest  and  simple 
charm  to  any  yard  or  garden. 

The  pattern  gives  cutting  diagrams 
for  three  different  styles  that  may  be 
used  for  the  back.  All  three  are  made 
from  stock  sizes  of  inexpensive  lumber. 
This  pattern  442  will  be  mailed  for  25c. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Patterns, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Bedford 

Hills,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  milkcans  are  wheeled  from 
barn  to  the  milkroom  by  a  special  W 
made  two-wheeled  cart  at  the  Bates  F«rl 
Middlesex  County,  Carlisle,  Mass.  It  ntokf 
work  easier  and  avoids  lugging  a  Wj 
heavy  cans. 


ERE  is  a  picture  of 
Walter  Marshalsea  of 
Salem  showing  his  new 
idea  on  cutting  metal  roof¬ 
ing.  Two  2x4's  are  placed 
on  a  couple  of  sawhorses. 

The  roofing  to  be  cut  is 
placed  on  these  2x4's.  A 
saw,  used  upside  down,  as 
you  see,  is  used  by  placing 
a  stick  of  wood  over  the 
teeth  and  under  the  2x4 
so  the  saw  can  be  used 
as  a  lever. 

When  downward  pres¬ 
sure  is  applied  to  the  saw 
a  fine  metal  sliver  comes 
out  as  a  neat  cut  is  made  —Photo:  Courtesy  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  “Farm  Bureau  ' 

in  the  metal.  The  method  can  save  you  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work  in  cuttinfl 
type  of  roofing  material.  With  ordinary  shears  it  would  take  much  longer. 


"IT'S  HANDy" 


TRUCK  KO\  COVER 


I  HAVE  invented  this  new  type  of 
truck  box  cover  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  tarpaulin.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  slots  riveted  to  straps  which 
rolls  over  the  top  of  the  truck  box  and 
keeps  the  contents  of  the  box  from 
blowing  out.  The  straps  hook  down  at 
the  back  end  of  the  box  and  hold  the 
cover  in  place.  The  hold-down  mem¬ 
bers  are  hinged  on  the  side  of  the  box 
and  hold  the  ends  of  the  slots  from 
blowing  up. 

This  cover  is  very  easily  rolled  and 
unrolled  by  one  man,  even  in  a  strong 
wind.  It  works  equally  well  on  a  full 
or  empty  box.  It  is  held  in  rolled  up  po¬ 
sition  at  the  front  end  of  the  box  by 
straps.  The  center  carrier  is  just  hook¬ 
ed  in,  so  it  can  be  removed  for  haul¬ 
ing  other  things. 

This  cover  will  pay  for  itself  very 
shortly  in  grain  saving.  —  M.  J.  Ren- 
quist,  Julesburg,  Colo. 

—  A.  a.  — 

EASY  TO  MAKE 


GARDEN  BENCHES 


AVE  you  found  an  easier  way  > 
do  some  farm  job?  For  practicj 
handy  hints  which  we  are  able  J 
use,  we  will  pay  $3.00  each, 
$5.00,  if  accompanied  by  a  pictirj 
which  we  can  use. 


HANDY  HOUSEHOLD 
HINTS 

To  tighten  the  tiny  screws  in 
glasses,  a  small  steel  pin  works 
as  good  as  a  screwdriver.  The  ei 
the  head  is  about  the  right  size; 
grind  the  point  of  a  small  nail 
edge  and  try  that. 

*  *  * 

Before  inserting  a  photograph: 
frame,  press  the  glass  and  the  | 
together  and  seal  the  edges  witl| 
polish  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt 
*  *  * 

Make  sleeve  protectors  to  keep) 
family  repair  man  from  getting  gnj 
on  his  sleeves  when  he  tinkers  with! 
car  or  tractor  motor.  Cut  the  sleeve! 
a  worn  out  jacket  or  sweater  andj[ 
elastic  in  each  so  it  will  hold  in  ] 
on  the  arm.  Keep  handy  in  the 
compartment  of  the  car  and  clean!) 
quently. — I.D. 

—  a.  a.  — 

MILKCAN  CART 


look 


at  it  — 


Most  Power  — up  to  44%  more  usable  power 
(net  horsepower)  than  any  other  pickup!  Fastest 
getaway.  Most  power  for  passing  . . .  smooth,  flexible 
power  for  easier,  safer  maneuvering  in  traffic.  You 
have  a  choice  of  engines—  167-h.p.  Y-8  or  133-h.p. 
Six.  Only  Ford  offers  modern  Short  Stroke  power  in 
every  engine  at  no  extra  cost.  (Work-saving  Fordo- 
matic  is  available  at  worth-while  extra  cost.) 


Most  Capacity  — new  8-ft.  Express  body 
gives  you  biggest  loadspace  of  any  half-tonner—65A 
cu.  ft.  (up  to  19  more  cu.  ft.  than  other  pickups). 
Low  loading  height  saves  time  and  effort.  Reinforced 
box  corners  give  extra  strength;  slanting  flareboards 
mean  extra  loadspace;  exclusive  toggle-type  latches 
fasten  tailgate  securely  to  eliminate  rattling.  The 
8-ft.  box  is  available  at  very  low  extra  cost. 


Any 


way  you 


he  new  FORD  gives  you  the 

most  Pickup  for  your  money 


Most  Safety  Features  —with  safety  de¬ 
sign  found  in  no  other  truck.  Only  in  a  ’56  Ford  will 
you  find  such  safety  features  as  the  new  Lifeguard 
steering  wheel  that  helps  protect  driver  from  steering 
post  in  case  of  an  accident;  and  Lifeguard  door 
latches  that  help  keep  doors  from  jarring  open  in  the 
event  of  collision.  Also  biggest  brakes  in  the  j^-ton 
field.  Safer  tubeless  tires  are  now  standard  on  all 
Ford  Trucks,  at  no  extra  cost.  See  your  Ford  Dealer 
for  a  “prove-it-y ourself  ride ”  today. 
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TOP  DAIRY 


?&>•  '  V  >.  f.  %'%&<?< 

. 


your  cows  get  enough 


salt  and  trace 


.  . 

*  ..  Vf;  -  ■ 

minerals 


Her  feeds  may 
be  deficient  in  one 
or  more  of  the  trace  minerals 
necessary  for  keeping  dairy 
animals  healthy. 


with  all  six 

essential  trace  minerals 

\ 


Every  source  of  dairy  profit  is  aided  by  feeding  Sterling 
“Blusalt.”  Feed  it  free  choice  and  mixed  in  feeds  the  same  as 
ordinary  salt.  There’s  no  better  way  to  meet  the  salt  and 
trace-minerals  needs  of  your  entire  herd. 

“Blusalt”  provides  iron,  copper,  iodine,  cobalt,  manganese 
and  zinc.  In  combination  or  separately,  these  trace  minerals 
have  essential  roles  in  helping  dairy  cows  ...  to  better 
health  so  they  will  .  .  . 

.  .  .  make  better  use  of  feed  .  .  .  drop  thriftier  calves 
.  .  .  produce  more  milk  .  .  .  freshen  in  top  condition 

Start  now!  Put  “Blusalt”  to  work  building  health,  efficiency 
and  profit  in  all  of  your  livestock.  It  comes  in  50-  and 
100-lb.  bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  and  4-lb.  stanchion  liks.  The 
cost?  Just  slightly  more  than  ordinary  salt.  Ask  for  “Blusalt” 
where  you  buy  feed. 

STERLING  BLUSALT 

Colored  a  distinctive  blue 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


To  control  internol  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats,  beef  cattle  and  calves . .  .feed 
Sterling  Greensalt.  One  part  phenofhiazine,  nine  purls  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


— -  American  Agriculturist,  February  igl 


Is  it  necessary  in  New  York  State  to  get 
a  permit  to  build  a  farm  pond? 

Only  in  case  the  drainage  area  ex¬ 
ceeds  a  square  mile,  the  height  of  the 
dam  is  more  than  10  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  stream  or  if  the  amount  of  water 
held  back  exceeds  one  million  gallons. 
A  pond  which  exceeds  any  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  requires  a  permit  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York. 


Is  it  practical  to  apply  lime  with  ma¬ 
nure  applied  with  a  spreader? 

So  far  as  any  harmful  effect  on 
manure  is  concerned,  there  is  none,  as¬ 
suming  that  ground  limestone  is  used. 
If  you  use  10  loads  of  manure  per  acre 
and  put  100  pounds  of  limestone  on 
each  load,  you  will  be  applying  lime  at 
the  rate  of  half  a  ton  per  acre.  The  use 
of  more  than  200  pounds  lime  per  load 
is  not  recommended  because  you  may 
get  some  loss  of  fertilizing  value  from 
the  manure.  Therefore,  this  method  is 
not  practical  when  you  want  to  apply 
more  than  one  ton  per  acre. 


Why  isn't  it  just  as  reasonable  to  con¬ 
sider  dairy  products  a  basic  commodity 
with  the  accompanying  supports  as  it  is 
to  consider  only  a  few  farm  products  as 
basic? 

Undoubtedly  it  is  just  as  reasonable, 
but  most  dairy  farmers  we  have  talked 
with  admit  that  they  would  object  seri¬ 
ously  to  having  dairy  products  called 
“basic  commodities’’  and  submit  .to  the 
strict  production  controls  required  on 
’"basics”,  even  though  they  thereby 
could  get  higher  supports. 


ed  by  an  insect.  Also,  strawberrij 
affected  by  a  virus  disease  anj 
remedy  there  is  to  buy  plants  th 
guaranteed  to  be  virus  free. 

To  get  back  to  your  problem, 
small  size  is  due  to  dry  weathj 
plants  that  are  too  thick,  there  isl 
reason  why  you  shouldn’t  set  a| 
bed  with  plants  from  the  old 
you  have  irrigation  available, ! 
would  help  to  get  the  new 
started. — H.L.C. 


How  much  money  is  saved  by  buying 
an  8-16-16  fertilizer  in  place  of  a  5-10-10? 

Of  course,  the  ratio  is  the  same  and 
the  cost  per  ton  will  be  higher  for  the 
8-16-16.  However,  there  are  800  pounds 
of  actual  plant  food  in  the  8-16-16  and 
only  500  pounds  in  the  5-10-10. 

The  amount  you  save  will  depend  on 
prices,  but  in  addition  to  saving  be¬ 
tween  50c  and  $1.00  per  1,000  pounds 
of  nutrients,  you’ll  be  cutting  costs  of 
handling  by  more  than  a  third,  due  to 
the  decreased  weight. 


When  is  the  best  time  to  apply  nitrogen 
to  apple  orchards? 

Either  late  in  the  fall,  which  gets  the 
job  done  and  out  of  the  way,  or  in  the 
spring,  at  least  a  month  before  bloom¬ 
ing. 


Are  oats  a  good  companion  cropL 
birdsfoot  trefoil? 


Oats  are  probably  as  good  a  ert 
any,  but  getting  birdsfoot  trefoil! 
lished  has  its  problems  and  the  I 
competition  it  has  from  other  crop! 
better.  Therefore,  it  is  recommef 
that  when  oats  are  used  as  a 
crop,  they  be  grazed  starting 
they  are  8  to  10  inches  high. 


Why  is  it  that  electric  lights  ini 
barn  momentarily  get  dim  when  we | 
on  the  electric  milker? 

This  indicates  inadequate  wirinjl 
many  farms,  numerous  electric  al 
ances  have  been  added  since  the  J 
nal  wiring  was  done.  This  creaj 
fire  hazard  but  equally  important  ill 
fact  that  it  cuts  down  efficiency  of  a 
trie  current  and  you  are  actually! 
ing  for  more  current  than  you  are 
ing.  Part  of  the  current  i£  used  up: 
ing  to  get  through  inadequate  wi 
instead  of  doing  the  work  it  is  supp 
to  do. 


You  have  mentioned  mulching  of  sin 
berries  and  raspberries.  Is  this  alsj 
good  practice  with  grapes? 

Extensive  experiments  have 
conducted  for  9  years  at  the  Ohio] 
periment  Station.  It  was  found  t 
production  of  vines  under  a  permai 
mulch  was  considerably  higher  £ 
where  the  ground  was  cultivated,! 
recommended  that  during  several  Ji 
while  the  mulch  is  being  establisi 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  at  the  r 
of  40  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  ] 
acre. 

In  some  vineyards  in  Western!'! 
York  where  growers  have  used  strati 
low  grade  hay  to  furnish  humus,  itf 


worked  into  the  ground  rather  t| 


left  as  a  mulch. 


In  preparing  a  garden  should  it  be 
raked  so  the  soil  is  level  or  should  it  be 
left  in  ridges? 

On  most  garden  soils  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  surface  rather  rough,  at  least 
during  the  time  between  fitting  and 
planting.  By  so  doing,  the  top  of  the 
soil  will  dry  out  and  will  work  up  much 
better  than  when  it  is  raked  very 
smooth  early  in  the  season. 

« 

Our  strawberries  are  very  small,  about 
the  size  of  wild  berries.  I  would  like  to 
set  out  new  plants  from  the  runners  on 
these  plants,  but  would  fear  the  same 
small  fruit.  Is  the  trouble  in  the  plant 
or  soil? 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  caus¬ 
es  to  this  situation.  A  common  cause  of 
small  berries  is  plants  that  are  too 
thick.  Too  many  plants  offer  just  as 
stiff  competition  as  weeds  do.  Then,  of 
course,  dry  weather  cuts  the  size  of 
the  berries  and  insects  and  disease  may 
be  a  factor. 

I  have  never  sprayed  strawberries, 
but  the  small,  nubby  berries  that  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  patch  are  caus- 


Under  present  conditions,  what  id| 
average  cost  for  operating  a  2-plovd'l 
tor? 

It  varies  from  95c  to  $1.45  an  hi 
without  operator.  The  chief  cause  of® 
difference  in  cost  is  the  amount  of* 
In  1953,  the  average  yearly  operaJJ 
cost  per  tractor  was  $500.00  on 
York  Cost  Account  Farms. 


©  »9VJ.  V«h4>«  Ijwkwt.  "lu' 

“For  heaven's  sake,  George^ 1,5 
down.  It's  only  the  wind  '' 


The  '56  Chevrolet 


It  looks  high  priced — but  it’s  the  new  Chevrolet  “Two-Ten”  l^-Door  Sedan . 


For  sooner  and 


safer  arrivals ! 


It’s  so  nimble  and  quick  on  the  road  . . . 


Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  have  an 
urgent  errand  and  a  motorcycle  escort 
to  make  use  of  Chevrolet’s  quick  and 
nimble  ways..  Wherever  you  go,  you’ll 
get  there  sooner  and  safer  in  a  Chevy. 

Power’s  part  of  the  reason.  Chevrolet’s 
horsepower  ranges  clear  up  to  205  h.p. 
And  these  numbers  translate  into  action 
•  .  .  second-saving  acceleration  for  safer 
passing  .  .  .  rapid-fire  reflexes  that  help 
you  avoid  trouble  before  it  happens! 


True,  lots  of  cars  are  high  powered  today, 
but  the  difference  is  in  the  way  Chevrolet 
handles  its  power.  It’s  rock-steady  on  the 
road  .  .  .  clings  to  curves  like  part  of  the 
pavement.  That’s  stability— el  matter  of 
build  and  balance  that  helps  make 
Chevrolet  one  of  the  few  great  road  cars ! 

'Highway-test  one,  soon.  Your  Chevrolet 
dealer  will  be  happy  to  arrange  it.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  HOT  ONE’S  EVEN  HOTTER 


NO  OTHER  CHAINSAW 
OFFERS  YOU  THESE 
BIG  FEATURES 


AT  SUCH  A 
REMARKABLE 
LOW  COST  ! 


Cl  16) 


®  Quick  starting  every  time  in  any  weather 

•  Terrific  cutting  speed  under  all  operating 
conditions 

•  Higli  output  magneto  for  positive  ignition 

•  Cuts  close  to  the  ground 

•  Entire  guidebar  surface  chrome  hardened 
with  special  hard  surface  tip 

•  Anti-flooding  float-type  carburetor 

•  Full  control  of  power,  both  on  and  off 


•  Positive  fuel  supply  in  any  cutting  po¬ 
sition 

•  Sharp  chipper  type  chain 

•  Smooth,  cool  running  engine  power 

•  Better  saw  balance  and  operating  vision 

•  Low-cost  purchase  price  —  economical 
operation 

•  Bronze  and  needle  bearings 

•  Low-cost  engine  trade-in  plan 


FIVE  OTHER  MODELS  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 
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Send  this  coupon  for  FREE  TRYOUT 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  Clinton  Chainsaws  and  the  name  of  the  nearest 
Clinton  Service  Dealer  where  I  can  get  a  Free  Chainsaw  Tryout. 

Name  _ _  _ _ _ 

Address . . . . — — - 


Town. 


My  favorite  dealer  is _ _ _ 

Some  excellent  dealer  territories  still  available. 

CLINTON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

CHAINSAW  DIVISION:  CLINTON,  MICHIGAN  DEPT.  14-A 
Over  3 ,500,000  Clinton  Gasoline  Engines  Now  In  Use  on  Farm, 
in  Home  and  Industry. 


”1 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  18, 


Readers  Turn  Editors  and  Tel 


How  They  Would  Change  A. 


Visit  More  Farms 


(First  Prixe  letter) 

YOU  PRINT  the  best  of  the  stuff 
that  crosses  your  desk,  but  the  real 
good  material  is  out  on  the  farms  and 
nobody  is  there  to  write  about  them. 
Or  the  'ones  that  could  write  about 
them  don’t  have  the  time.  I  know  be¬ 
cause  I  started  three  articles  and  did 
not  finish  one. 

One  of  the  biggest  sins  of  writers 
is  the  omission  of  essential  facts.  When 
your  writers  start  in  this  year  telling 
the  poultryman  to  move  his  range 
shelters  every  so  often,  will  you  please 
make  them  tell  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pullets  must  be  in  the  shelters 
when  they  are  moved?  For  the  begin¬ 
ner’s  sake  make  them  print  it  in  capi¬ 
tal  letters. 

I  still  remember  when  I  moved  my 
first  shelter — but  that’s  a  story  in  it¬ 
self!  A  sad  story,  heartbreaking  to 
watch  your  wife,  for  whom  you  wanted 
to  make  life  easier,  drag  herself  in  the 
dark  of  night,  with  a  flashlight  in  her 
hand,  across  the  range,  helping  you 
pick  up  pullets  one  by  one  and  carry 
them  to  the  shelter — the  shelters  that 
you  had  moved  that  same  afternoon, 
moved  without  the  pullets  in  them  be¬ 
cause  nobody  had  told  you  this  impor¬ 
tant  fact.  —  Edward  C.  Kampe,  Tow- 
anda,  Pa. 

Editor’s  Note — We  agree  that  the  real 
stories  are  on  the  farms  and  each  year 
we  visit  as  many  farms  as  time  will 
permit. 


how  Yankee  Ingenuity  works  on  j 
farm. 

4.  More  4-H  news.  Prize  win; 
make  good  stories,  but  I  think  4-H 
ings  all  year  would  be  interesting. 

5.  I  might  try  a  series  on  interest; 
farm  families — not  the  upper  inco 
group,  but  those  that  make  their  I 
by  farming. 

6.  Ads  are  O.K. 

7.  Service  Bureau  is  fine.  I’d  leattl 
and  the  rest  of  the  paper  strictly  ali| 

8.  Finally,  if  I  were  editof,-  I’d  I 
you  didn’t  live  too  far  away — for  Til 
at  your  door  for  advice.  Might  sj 
put  you  on  the  payroll! — Mrs.  E. 
man,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


"For  Farm  Folks” 


Moi*p  Opinions  from 
Readers 


I  THINK  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
covers  the  field  pretty  well  in  the 
Northeast  and  would  only  make  the 
following  additions  if  I  were  editor. 

1.  Leave  all  present  humorous  fea¬ 
tures  in,  but  add  a  half  page  of  jokes 
somewhere  near  the  back. 


1HAVE  always  thought  of  the  A.A. 

the  most  down-to-earth  farm  pa; 
going.  The  print  is  of  a  good  sizes 
easy  to  x’ead.  We  know  that  we  can 
pend  on  those  you  accept  as  advert 
ers.  If  one  reads  the  Service  Buri 
each  month  he  can  never  be  swind! 

Your  stand  on  local  and  national 
sues,  even  though  it  would  look 
though  everyone  was  “agin”  you,  is 
mirable.  You  have  always  brought 
facts,  as  you  see  them,  to  your  reads 
Your  constant  use  of  the  w 
THINK  and  phrases  that  boil  down 
“it  is  up  to  you”  show  that  you  M 
the  individual  ranks  first  in  Ameri 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Cosline’s  “Lives 
Learn”  right  down  the  line  and 
they  are  the  finest  articles  you  hs 
ever  published.  If  every  person  in 
country  could  read  them,  individl 
money  problems  would  soon  vanish, 
Keep  the  American  AgricultuB 
“as  is” — a  farm  paper  for  farm  foil 
honestly  written  with  honest  corni 
tion. — Eunice  A.  Banks,  Jewett,  N. 


The  Hand  Thai  Rocks 
i  lie  Fra  tile 


2.  I’d  add  a  readers’  forum,  where 
I’d  publish  readers’  letters  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  whatsoever  affecting  farm  life  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  magazine,  pre¬ 
ferably  some  with  different  viewpoints, 
as  nothing  stimulates  interest  like  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  subject  per¬ 
tinent  to  all. 

3.  I’d  then  add  a  small  index  of  con¬ 
tents  including  advertising  on  page  2 
or  3. — A.  H.  Ronnenberg ,  Troy,  Pa. 

v  *  #  * 

If  I  Were  ihe  Kdilor 

THANK  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
say  what  I’ve  often  wanted  to  say 
about  your  paper.  We  like  it  fine,  but 
if  I  were  editor,  I  would: 

1.  Have  MORE  pages  for  women. 

2.  Keep  Mr.  Cosline’s  column  “Live 
and  Learn”  going  strong. 

3.  Help  the  younger  farmers  make 
ends  meet  with  more  articles  showing 


NO  BUSY  housewife  would  ever  I 
tempted  to  .take  pen  in  hand  i 
five  dollars  prize  money.  However, 
feel  it  is  time  for  me  to  tell  you  ho 
much  we  enjoy  your  excellent  far 
paper.  My  husband  and  I  get  mat 
publications  and  we  read  them  all.  B 
I  thought  you  might  be  interested: 
knowing  what  keeps  one  paper  on  t! 
reading  table  and  magazine  rack  at 
puts  another  one, "  equally  as  good, 
the  trash  can — at  our  home  anyhow. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  informal 
Women’s  Section.  Long  after  my  km 
band  has  quickly  thumbed  through 
magazine,  it  remains  ready  for  perusi 
again  because  I  want  to  reread  an  a 
tide  in  the  Workshop,  the  Needlewoj 
Corner,  the  Food  Page  or  the  Chi 
Care  Section.  Any  article  on  gardenii 
or  antiques  is  especially  appreciated. 
Don’t  ever  forget  that  the  hand  th 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


“So  what?  —  My  pop  happens  to  be  a  lawyer,  too!" 
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"this  IS  ad  NO.  2  of  a  series 


THE 


Badier 


BARN  CLEANER 
■  I  n“  HEAVY  DUTY” 
HU  TRANSMISSION 


I  is  a  straight  spur  gear  transmission  de¬ 
signed  for  the  maximum  efficiency  obtain¬ 
able  with  this  type  of  gearing.  It  is 
!  designed  as  a  straight  in  line  unit  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  transmitting  power 
around  corners.  Spur  gears  are  precision 
cut  from  semi-steel  castings,  and  alloy 
steels  allow  relatively  high  loads  to  be 
transmitted  with  smoothness  and  quiet 
operation.  The  large  pulley  reduction  in 
this  unit  eliminates  high  gear  speeds  and 
j  frequent  lubrication  problems.  Ease  of 
maintenance  and  lubrication  are  among  the 
outstanding  features  of  this  unit.  The  tip 
back  cover  allows  greasing  and  adjust¬ 
ment  and  is  standard  equipment  on  this 
transmission. 

SD  Transmissions  are  also  available  for 
extra  heavy  duty. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Untoaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  0 


V°^o  £ 

Ach  °ay 


I  r«E 
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MATl  c 


on  t  be  a  slave  to  a 
[hungry  herd. -em 

better,  at  lower 

fe™  u,e  silo-matic 

ay.  Write  for  facts  and 
lsUf6S  on- this  arr>azing 

-vmatic  ft;edins  sys- 
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CRAINE  silos 


GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 


WITH  A 


DANIELS 

FORCED  WARM  AIR 

WOOD  BURNING 
FURNACE 

Write  To-day 
for  Descriptive 
Folder! 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
Hardwick,  Vermont 
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rocks  the  cradle  tidies  up  the  library 
table.  —  Esther  Reavin,  Kerhonkson, 
N.  Y.  ' 

*  *  * 

Always  a  First  Time 

I  HAVE  just  read  the  January  7  issue 
from  cover  to  cover,  trying  to  find 
some  fault  or  need  for  change  and 
could  find  none. 

I  cannot  see  one  single  thing  wrong 
with  your  paper  as  a  farm  magazine. 
It  is  as  complete  as  any  I’ve  ever  read 
and  we  subscribe  to  most  of  them. 

There  is  such  a  splendid  variety  of 
articles  for  the  farmer  on  any  basis. 
The  pages  on  food  and  the  number-  of 
services  you  offer  are  better  than 
usual.  I  devoured  the  whole  issue,  ads 
and  all,  I  just  can’t  see  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Maybe  I’m  just  so  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity,  since  it’s  the  first 
American  Agriculturist  I’ve  ever 
read.  We  just  subscribed! — Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hall ,  Rixford ,  Pa. 

J *  * 

A  High  Standard 

AFTER  reading  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  all  through,  ads  and  articles, 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  so  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  American  Agriculturist 
editors  are  doing  all  right.  I’m  not  an 
editor  but  I  think  I  know  a  good  ar¬ 
ticle,  advertisement,  or  interesting 
story  when  I  read  one. 

I,  like  the  simple  things,  the  silly 
little  things,  (forgive  me)  that  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  inserts  from  time 
to  time,  like  the  piggy  bank,  and  I  see 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Few  kindnesses  are  as  warmly 
welcomed  as  sincere,  objective  in¬ 
terest. — Norman  G.  Shidle 

★  ★★★★  ★★★★ 

that  978  others  liked  it  too.  My  guess 
was  far  from  correct,  but  it  gave  me 
a  chance  to  do  a  little  figuring,  and 
something  to  think  about  until  the  next 
issue  arrived. 

American  Agriculturist  has  set  a 
high  standard  and  keeps  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  absence  of  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  liquor  ads.  American 
Agriculturist  is  doing  a  marvelous 
job,  and  if  we  live  and  abide  by  its  ar¬ 
ticles  and  advertisements,  we  can’t  go 
wrong! — Myrtle  M.  Hamilton,  Ulysses, 
Pa. 

*  *  * 

Brief  Comments 

'* 

What  a  clever  plan  to  get  us  to  read 
the  paper  more  thoroughly. ,  I  never 
realized  how  much  there  was  between 
its  covers.  There  might  be  a  correla¬ 
tion  of  advertisements  with  experienc¬ 
es.  For  instance,  has  any  reader  used 
the  King  sap  bags?  If  so,  tell  us  about 
it. — Florence  Brooks,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

•I*  -f* 

You  may  think  I’m  just  buttering 
you  up  so  you’ll  feel  good  and  publish 
my  letter,  but  I  really  can’t  find  any 
fault.  For  two  cents  an  issue,  how  dare 
we  find  fault? — Mrs.  Clifford  Sawyer, 
Woodhull,  N.  Y. 

Contests  are  one  of  the  highlights  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Epigrams 
are  always  read  but  some  of  the  old 
ones  lack  “Socko”.  Original  sayings 
sent  in  by  subscribers  would  achieve  a 
wider  interest  and  add  a  little  writer 
participation,  and,  quite  possibly,  add  a 
dollar  to  the  writer’s  pocket.  —  Evy 
Beth  Weston,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

%  *  * 

I  think  most  women  readers  will 
agree  with  me  that  yoiirv  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion  could  be  increased.  More  recipes, 
helps  on  housekeeping  —  maybe  some 
help  on  remodeling  the  home  in  a 
simple  way — nothing  expensive  but 
commonplace. 

A  column  on  games  and  other  fun  in 
each  issue  would  be  appreciated  by  us. 
Mrs.  A.  Sheldon  Ordway,  Concord, 

N.  H. 


Daring 

Dazzling 

Dynamic 


. . .  alive  with  spectacular 


Breath-taking  beauty  and  sensational  performance  of  the  new  Case 
"300”  Tractor  makes  it  the  pacemaker  of  a  new  trend  in  3-plow 
tractor  design.  Its  new  Tripl-Range  transmission  with  12  speeds  for¬ 
ward  and  3  reverse  provides  today’s  most  versatile  and  efficient  use 
of  power  ...  ^4  of  a  mile  per  hour  to  20  for  any  job  from  extra¬ 
heavy  tillage  to  fast  cultivation  or  road  travel. 

New  Powr-Torq  engines  for  gasoline,  LP-gas,  distillate  or  diesel 
pull  normal  load  at  half  throttle  if  required  .  .  .  peak  torque  at 
two-thirds  of  rated  engine  speed  provides  extra  pull  for  tough  spots 
without  shifting.  There  also  is  Cam-and-Lever  steering  with  today’s 
shortest  turning  .  .  .  duo-control  Safety-Lock  hydraulics  .  .  .  "Tell- 
Easy”  instrument  panel  with  eight  separate  indicators  .  .  .  3-point 
Eagle  Hitch  .  .  .  Constant  PTO  with  separate  traction  clutch  ...  all 
with  controls  where  you  expect  to  find  them. 


NEW..  .from  hood  to  hitch 


Models  for  Every 
Field  dob  or  Chore 


Visit  your  Case  dealer  now  ...  be  one  of  the  first  to  drive 
the  daringly  different  Case  “300”  in  whatever  model  you 
prefer — General  Purpose  or  Utility.  See  all  its  car-like 
features  that  provide  comforts  and  conveniences  never  be¬ 
fore  built  into  even  the  most  modern  of  tractors.  Ask  about 
the  sensible  Case  Income  Payment  Plan  that  lets  you  buy 
when  you  need  a  tractor,  machine  or  implement  .  .  .  with 
payments  to  suit  your  income.  Write  for  colorful  “300” 
catalog.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-116,  Racine,  Wis. 


GET  YOUR  FREE  OIL  AT  THESE 
McCULLOCH  DEALERS 


CONNECTICUT 

BROOKLYN 

Ingalls  Lumber  Company 
Browns  Road,  R.F.D. 

DANBURY 

Peerless  Repair  Service 

R.F.D.  No.  4,  New  Fairfield 
EAST  WOODSTOCK 

Baker's  Farm  Equipment 
FAIRFIELD 

Charles  E.  Johnson 
675  King's  Highway 

GUILFORD 

Herold's 

Boston  Post  Road,  Rt.  No.  1 
MERIDEN 

Meriden  Equipment  Co. 

184  Hall  Avenue 
NEW  PRESTON 

Fred  M.  Boothroyd 
NORWICH 

Leffingwell  Farm  Equip.  Co. 
399  West  Main  St. 

OLD  SAYBROOK 

Sparaco's  Lawnmower  Serv. 
Lynde  St. 

SOUTH  WINDHAM 
Oliver  Young 
STAFFORD  SPRINGS 
Furness  Bros.  Garage 
Buckley  Highway 

STAMFORD 

H.  E.  Muench 
597  Pacific  Street 
WESTPORT 

Jones  &  Ireland 
232  West  State  St. 
WETHERSFIELD 

Weidenmilier  &  Magovern 
Co.,  225  Silas  Deane  Hwy. 

WILLIMANTIC 

Wright's  Tractor  Service 
Storr  Road  (Star  Route) 


DELAWARE 

CAMDEN 

Richardson  Machine  Co. 
DELMAR 

Irving  W.  Trice 
MILLSBORO 

Short's  Sales  &  Service 
TOWNSEND 

Percival  R.  Roberts 
WYOMING 

Noble's  Hardware 


MAINE 

AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  T-l  5-R-l  5 
Raymond  Blanchet 
(Mailing  address:  Ste. 
Pamphile,  P.Q.) 

AUBURN 

Arthur  Lemay 
Washington  Street 
AUGUSTA 

Howard  Gilley 
BANGOR 

Lougee-Frederick's 
699  Broadway 
BROOKS 

Carl  Brown 
DOVER-FOXCROFT 
Frank  Philpot 
ELLSWORTH  FALLS 
P.  E.  Nevells 

FIVE  ISLANDS 

Pierce's  Marine  Service 
Box  37 
FORT  KENT 

Pete  Freeman 
91  Main  Street 
GREENVILLE  JUNCTION 
Donat  Dube 

HOULTON 

Linwood  Lawrence 
Mechanic  Street 
JACKMAN  STATION 
Ernest  Maheux 


LINCOLN 

S.  Cliff  Bell 
MADISON 

Stelman  Gray 
86  Maine  Street 

MILLTOWN 

David  Townsend 

NORWAY 

Arthur  Morse 
Star  Route 

PHILLIPS 

Linwood  Tyler 

PITTSFIELD 

Leonard  Parker 
16  Grove  St. 

PORTLAND 

Loheed's  Northeast  Co. 
875  Forest  Avenue 

PRINCETON 

Legacy  &  Savage 

RANGELEY 

Kenneth  C.  Crocker 
Pleasant  Street 


ROCKLAND 

Emil  Rivers,  Inc. 

342  Park  Street 

RUMFORD 

Bennett's  Chain  Saw  Service 
509  Crescent  Avenue 

SPRINGVALE 

Phil  Mitchell  Outboard  Serv. 
3  Auburn  Street 

WISCASSET 

Amoco  Service  Center 
Route  No.  1 

MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE 

Free-State  Equipment  Co. 
2807  Sisson  Street 
Superior  Sharpening  Works 
7712  Harford  Road 

BELAIR 

Courtland  Hardware  . 

101  S.  Main  Street 

BRENTWOOD 

Potter  Equipment  Co. 
4550-54  Rhode  Island  Ave. 

CENTREVILLE 

Renshaw  &  Emory 
Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

CUMBERLAND 

Cosgrove  Cycle  Company 
252-256  Centre  Street 

EASTON 

Irving  W.  Trice 


FREDERICK 

Kinsey  Sharpening  Serv. 
323  E.  Patrick  St. 


GLEN  BURNIE 
J.  P.  Fuller 

1812  Crain  Hwy.  South 

HAGERSTOWN 
R.  T.  Finfrock 

JARRETTSVILLE 

Watters  Brothers 

McCOOL 

Central  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 

MAUGANSVILLE  (Hagerstown) 
Preston  Showalter  Farm 
Implements 

NANJEMOY 
Malcon  Scott 

NORTH  EAST 
Edgar  W.  Dean 

OAKLAND 

Oakland  Equipment  Co. 

93  Third  Street 

POCOMOKE  CITY 

Pocomoke  Foundry  & 
Machine  Works 

RISING  SUN 

Mace  Farm  &  Building 
Supply  Co. 

SILVER  SPRING 

Rental  Tools  &  Equip.  Co. 
9710  Capitol  View  Ave. 

TANEYTOWN 

Brown  Equipment  Co. 

WESTWOOD 

R.  Hugh  Perrie  Co. 

WHEATON 

Gravely  of  Washington 
11500  Old  Bladensburg  Rd. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

AME5BURY 

Merrows  Outboard  Shop 
Rocky  Hill  Road 

ATHOL 

Adams  Motorcycle  Sales 
778  Silver  Lake  Street 

BEVERLY 

Wit's  End  Sharpening  Service 
61  Conant  Street 

BOSTON 

Service  Sales  Co. 

52  Brookline  Ave. 

BROCKTON 

F.  H.  Sargent  &  Son 
1000  Montello  St. 

CHELMSFORD 

Cross  Electric  Company 
75  Concord  Road 

DANVERS 

Yankee  Shop 
88  High  Street 

DEDHAM 

Hartney  Spray  Company 
25  Eastern  Avenue 

EDGARTOWN 

Edgartown  Hqrdware,  Inc. 
Main  Street 

FALL  RIVER 

Burns  Saw  &  Machinery 
165  Rodman  Street 

GLOUCESTER 

Day's  Outboard  Motors 
465  Washington  Street 


KINGSTON 

Kingston  Lawnmower  & 
Sharpening  Servcie 

LOWELL 

Wenden  Motor  Service 
1388  Middlesex  Street 

MARION 

Marion  Outboard  Sales 
Route  6 

MEDFORD 

Eggleston  Supply  Co. 
(Distributor) 

4080  Mystic  Valley  Pkwy. 

NORTH  HANOVER 
Joe  Hackett 
Webster  Avenue 

NORWOOD 

Norwood  Lawnmower  Serv. 
509  Washington  Street 

PITTSFIELD 

Weidenmilier  &  Magovern 

Company 

728  East  Street 

SHIRLEY 

Dew's  Logging  Equipment 
Longley  Road 

SOUTH  DEERFIELD 

Peel  Farm  Equipment 

SPRINGFIELD 

Weidenmilier  &  Magovern 

Company 

404  Main  Street 

WOBURN 

Power  Tool  Equipment  Rntl. 
Corner  School  &  Main  Sts. 

WORCESTER 

"Doc"  Chauvin 
275  Lake  Avenue 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BERLIN 

Louie  Catello 

2nd  Ave.  &  76  Hamlin  St. 

CENTER  CONWAY 
Conway  Chain  Saw 

CONCORD 

Leo  F.  Lessard 
132  Loudon  Road 

KEENE 

Kncwiton  &  Stone  Co. 

Eagle  Court 

MELVIN  VILLAGE 
Thomas  Chain  Saw 

NASHUA 

J.  Therrien  Implement  Co. 

44  Broad  Street 

SOUTH  NEWBURY 
Lee  Pomeroy 

THE  WEIRS 

John  F.  Goodwin  Co. 

WEST  LEBANON 

Modern  Lawnmower  Shop 
Hanover  Road 

WEST  STEWARTSTOWN 
LaPerle  &  Couture 

WOODSVILLE 

T.  Borden  Walker 
89  Central  Street 

NEW  JERSEY 

BLAWENBURG 

Percy  Van  Zandt 

BRIELLE 
Pat  Toey 
Highway  71 

CALIFON 

H.  G.  Geist  Co. 

DELAWARE 

Beck  Brothers 

FLEMINGTON 

John  Reiner  &  Company 
(Distributor) 

State  Highway  69 

FREEHOLD 

Blain  Electric  Shop 
54  Jerseyvilie  Ave. 

GLADSTONE 

Ellis  Tiger  Company 

GLEN  GARDNER 
John  Rudl 

HACKETTSTOWN 

Don  Cheske  Brothers 
Stiger  Street 

HANOVER 

Dale  &  Rankin 

MEDFORD 

Joseph  Haines  &  Sons 
MONTAGUE 

Wm.  Reinhardt  &  Son 

NEW  EGYPT 

Norman  Bright,  Inc. 

NEW  MARKET 

Baird  Farm  Supply 
New  Market  Road 

NEWTON 

Farm  Tools,  Inc. 

PINEBROOK 

Shulman  Equipment  Co. 
Route  6.  State  Highway 

PITTSTOWN 

Pittstown  Agricultural  Co. 
RAMSEY 

Farmers  Auto  &  Equipment 
Exchange 

SICKLERVILLE 
Frank  Hint 
Black  Horse  Pike 

SOMERVILLE 

William  Favier  &  Sons 
West  End  &  Freuylinghysen 
Avenue 


THOROFARE 

General  Engine  Co.,  Inc. 
Route  1 30 

VINELAND 

Cosetta's  Reliable 

Farm  Supply 

731  Chestnut  Avenue 

WASHINGTON 

Frank  Rymon  &  Sons 
Route  No.  30 

WESTFIELD 

Ray  Quick  Repair  Shop 
1081  Hetfield  Ave. 

WOODBINE 

South  Jersey  Farmers 
Exchange 

NEW  YORK 

ALEXANDER 

Alexander's  Garage 

ARKVILLE 

Crosby  Brothers,  Rt.  28 
ATLANTA 

Steuben  Farm  Supply 

AUBURN 

Delow  Noskin's 

BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge  Tractor  Sales 
R.  D. 


BALDWINSVIILE 
Robert  C.  Church 

BALLSTON  SPA 
Arthur  Pettit 
R.  D.  No.  1 

BASOM 

Bernard  Howard 
BATH 

M.  J.  Ward  &  Son 

BINGHAMTON 

Riverview  Motors 
Conklin  Road 

BOLIVAR 

J  &  C  Magneto 
85  Boss  Street 

BRADFORD 

Fleet's  on  Lake  Lamoka 
BREWSTER 

Johnny's  Service  Center 
Carmel  Avenue 

BRIARCLIFF  MANOR 
Wallace  J.  Scott,  Jr. 

Route  100 

BUFFALO 

Fox  Equipment  Company 
2018  Seneca  Street 

CAMDEN  ' 

C.  J.  Wesseldine 
33  Main  Street 

CAMPBELL 

Allis  Hardware 

CANANDAIGUA 
Don  Howard 

CANASTOTA 

Canastota  Garage 
243  Peterboro  Street 

CANTON 
R.  G.  Mace 
68  Riverside  Drive 
Box  43 

CENTRAL  BRIDGE 

J  &  J  Implement  Co. 

CINCINNATUS 

A.  B.  Brown,  R.  D. 

CLARKSVILLE 

Hansen's  Tractor  & 
Implement 

CLYDE  f 

Costello  Farm  Supply 
7  Ford  Street 

COBLESKILL 

J.  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 
East  Main  Street 

COLD  SPRING 

Cold  Spring  Service  Center 
Service  Center-Chestnut  St. 

CROGAN 

R.  B.  Farney  &  Son 

CROWN  POINT 

Arthur  &  James  Towne 

CUBA 

Brooklea  Implement  & 

Tractor 

Haskell  Road 

DALTON 

Shutes  General  Store 

DANSVILLE 

Richard  P.  Kemp 
R.  D.  No  3 

DELEVAN 

Yorkshire  Farm  Supply 
DELHI 

Valley  Equipment  Company 

DEPAUVILLE 

Carl  C.  Fry,  Inc. 

DEPOSIT 

Hinman  Mills 

EAST  RANDOLPH 
Ed.  Guimienik 

EAST  SPRINGFIELD 
Owen  Fassett 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 
Nephews  Garage 


ELMA 

Mike's  Bicycle  Shop 
Clinton  Street 

FLY  CREEK 

Winney's  Garage  & 
Implement 

FRANKFORT 

Urgo's  Service  Station 

FREDON1A 

Fredonia  Truck  &  Farm 

Equipment 

Route  20 

FREEHOLD 

Wood's  Store 

GILBERTSVILLE 
Musson  &  Faber 
Route  51 

GLOVERSVILLE 

House  Beautiful  Blinds 

GOLDEN  BRIDGE 
Green  Bros. 

GOSHEN 

Gor-Dun's  Inc. 

R  D.  No.  2 

GOUVERNEUR 

Jones  Farm  Supply 
20  Clinton  Street 

HAMLIN 

R.  E.  Krenzer 
Railroad  Ave. 

HAMMOND 

Lawrence  Marsaw 

HARRISON 

Lauro's  Lawnmower  & 
Garden  Supply 

HASTINGS 

Moosebrueger  &  Weaver 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe  Tractor  &  Imp.  Co. 

HEUVELTON 

Withrell  Brothers 

IGHLAND 

W.  E.  Haviland,  Inc. 

Bridge  Circle 

HONEOYE  FALLS 
Squire  J.  Kingston 
24  Railroad  Avenue 

HORNELL 

Thatcher  Brothers 
Almond  Road 

HORSEHEADS 

Horseheads  Tractor  & 

Implement 

1133-35  S.  Main  St. 

HUME 

Ricketts  &  Sanford 
INLET 

Harwood  Motors 

INTERLAKEN 

Donald  C.  Betzler 

ITHACA 

Allen  Tractor  &  Equipment 

Company 

Elmira  Road 

JAMESTOWN 

Haggerty  &  Anderson 
2100  Washington  Street 

KING  FERRY 

Gilling  &  Nedrow 

LAKE  PLEASANT 
Rudes  Garage 

LAWTONS 

Clifford  Steff 

LIBERTY 

Clinton  P.  Tompkins 
500  Main  Street 

LINDLEY 

George  M.  Stuart  &  Son 
LONG  ISLAND 
COMMACK 

Seven  Gables  Garage 
FREEPORT 

Freeport  Equipment  Sales 
&  Rentals 

170  Wpst  Sunrise,  Hwy. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY 
John  Reiner  &  Co. 
(Distributor) 

12-12  37th  Avenue 

RIVERHEAD 

Modern  Tractor  Company 
Route  No.  58 

LONG  LAKE 
Roy  Lash 

J.YONS 

Krebbeks  Farm  Supply 

MACEDON  CENTER 
Gordon  Camp 

MALONE 

Franklin  Farm  Supply 
MASSENA 

Alex's  Tree  Service 
MELROSE 

Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

MIDDLEPORT 

Clayton  &  Dickinson 

MILLBROOK 

Reardon  &  Briggs  Co. 

MILLERTON 

Green  Brothers 

MT.  KISCO 

Eddy's  Service  Station 
260  East  Main  Street 


NEWBURGH 


Ward,  King  &  uw, 
375  Broadway 


NEW  LEBANON 
Joseph  H.  Mittnight 

NICHOLVILLE 
Ray  Trussell 

NORTH  CREEK 

Waldron's  Repair  | 

NORTH  HOOSICK 
Delurey  Farm  Equ 

NORTHVILLE 
Rhodes  Garage 


si 


NORTH  WHITE  PLAIN! 
Austin  &  Barrett 
868  North  Broadwgj 


4 


OLEAN 

Chiavetta  Brothers 
410  North  Union 


ONEONTA 
M.  A.  Groff 
27  Main  Street 


: 


OSWEGO 

Economy  Garage 
Route  No.  2 


OWEGO 

J.  H.  Signs  &  Son; 

PALATINE  BRIDGE  | 

Leslie  T.  Waner,  Ipfi 

PENN  YAN 

Penn  Yan  Tractor 


PIFFORD 

Parnell  Farm  Suppl 


PINE  BUSH 

Ulster  McDole 
Route  52 


PLATTSBURG 

W.  W.  Finney  & 


PORT  BYRON 

Burke's  Hardware! 


PORT  CHESTER 
V.  A.  Banks 
217  Madison  Avem 


PORT  JERVIS 

Wm.  Reinhardt  &| 
River  Road 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
J.  E.  Andrews  Hd*j 
279  Main  Street 


PULASKI 
Clement  Farm  Cei 
North  Street 


RANSOMVILLE 
Louis  A.  Weld 
Town  Line  Road 


LED  HOOK 
Hubert  Gage 
Box  231,  Route  1 


S 


IICHFORD 
Birdsali  &  Johnsoi 
R.  D.  No.  1 


ROCHESTER 
The  Country  Gentle 
Corp. 

2311  Chile  Avenue 
William  H.  Archel 


SALISBURY  CENTER 
Darling  Farm  SupW 


SAUGERTIES 
Hudson  Valley  Eqil 
283  Ulster  Avenue 


SHERBURNE 
R.  R.  Jones 


iODUS  CENTER 
Charles  B.  Krebbeb 


SOUTH  GLENS  FALLS 
Barnett  Equipment11 
2  Saratoga  Avenue 


iOUTH  NEW  BERLIN 
Valley  Supply 


iTAMFORD 
Conrad  J.  Engelkt 


.TERLING  , 

Matson  Lumber  Cow 


iYRACUSE  k 

Reliable  Farm  Supft 
20S3-85  Park  Street 


John  Reiner  &  C(||I 
(Distributor)  . 
726  Hiawatha 


ICONDEROGA 
Hiilcrest  Farm 


ROUPSBURG 
Potters  Garage 
Star  Route 


UPPER  LAKE 
Arthur  Dechene 
266  Park  St. 


ALATIE 

Heins  Equipment 

YASHINGTONVILti 
Saturno's  Hardw«'( 


YATERFORD 
Harris  Brothers 


/ATERLOO  ...J 

Finger  Lakes 
Route  5  and  20 


/ATERTOWN 
Richard  Ennis 
Star  Route 


/ATERVILLE 
P.  N.  Lewis 


f ATKINS  GLEN  ,  *1 
Willson  OutboortTI 
Montour  Road,  t’0* 


|o 

o 


MODEL  99 


The  two-man  production  saw  for  extra¬ 
heavy  duty.  Blades  to  60  in.  $450  up. 


FREE  GIFT  CERTIFICATE 


''^ULLOCH 


SA#011 


>■< 


6  CANS  OF  OIL  FREE 

lake  this  certificate  to  your  McCulloch  dealer  and  receive  six  cans  of 
McCulloch  oil  absolutely  free.  This  oil  is  specially  compounded  for 
two-cycle  engines  —  it’s  best  for  chain  saws,  outboard  motors,  two-cycle 
lawn  mowers,  and  all  other  two-cycle  engines. 

Your  dealer  will  give  you  this  oil  along  with  an  interesting  demon¬ 
stration  of  high-speed  woodcutting  with  a  McCulloch  chain  saw. 
There's  no  obligation  —  Don't  miss  this  free  offer. 

Received  6-pack  of  McCulloch  oil 


5-5023-B4 


(your  signature  here) 


OFFER  EXPIRES  MARCH  15,  1956 


(McCULLOCH) 


McCulloch 

World's  largest  chain  saw  builder 

McCulloch  Motors  Corporation,  Los  Angeles  45,  California 


Mle 

P  Ktiilbourne 

aibany 

P/arm  Equipment 
frett  Road 

Imeston 

fs  Farm  Supply 

)RD 

f  Williams,  Jr. 

OR 

•Plain  Implement  Co. 
iHOKAN 

| Shokan  Garage 

RLVANIA 


P*  Leonard 

Pp 

pNo.F7m  Service 

Jickei 

|N  Avenue 


ANITA 

W.  B.  Mosier  &  Co. 

ATGLEN 
J.  B.  Lapp 

BEDFORD 

Burkett  Motors 
R.  D.  No.  4 

BEECH  CREEK 
Spotts  Farm  Supply 

BELLEVUE  (Pittsburgh) 

Frank  J.  Irvin 
612  Lincoln  Avenue 

BIGLERVILLE 
O.  C.  Rice  &  Son 

BLAIRS  MILLS 
E.  B.  Kling  &  Company 

BLAKESLEE 

Sincavage  Lumber  Company 
Route  115 

BLAIRSVILLE 
M.  D  Cline 
R.  D.  No.  1 


BRADFORD 
Lloyd-Smith  Co.,  Inc. 

12  South  Kendall  Avenue 

BROOKVILLF 

Brookville  Equipment  Co. 

R.  D.  No.  ! 

BUTLER 

Earl  C.  Heist 
R.  D.  No  1 

CARLISLE 

Paul  E.  Shover 
35  East  Willow  Street 

CATAWISSA 

Catawissa  Garage,  Inc. 

104  Main  Street 

CENTRE  HAIL 
Paul  W.  Lingle 

CHARLEROI 

Krasik's  Farm  Service 
118  Lincoln  Avenue 

CLARION 

Clarion  Equipment  Co. 
1139  East  Main  Street 


s  your  BEST  SELECTION 

of  power  chain  saws 


OPEL  33 

ill  Lijghfesf  weight,  20  lb 


SUPER  33 

Most  powerful  of  all  saws 
in  its  weight  class,  only 
22  pounds,  $237.50  up. 


Imp/efe,  lowest  price, 
atreal  buy  at  $195  up. 


McCULLOCH 
CHAIN  SAWS 


MODEL  47 

A  dependable  and  rugged 
performer  weighing  only 
30  pounds,  $279.50  up. 


YOUR  McCULLOCH  DEALER  OFFERS 
THE  MOST  COMPLETE  CHOICE  OF  SIZE, 
POWER,  WEIGHT,  OR  PRICE! 


MODEL  4-30 

A  powerful,  well-balanced, 
light-weight  saw,  $315  up. 


MODEL  73 

Fastest-cutting  1-man  saw : 
top  professional  favorite,- 
weighs  31  pounds,  $365  up. 


ClAYSVILLE 

Howard  C.  Craig 
R.  D.  No.  1 

CLEARFIELD 

P.  M.  Burns  Farm  Supply 
1926  Woodland  Ave. 

CLINTON 

Kinney  &  Loverosky 


LANCASTER 

Mast  Saw  &  Knife  Service 
605  Marietta  Avenue 

LEWISTOWN 

Bigelow  &  V/agner 
614  West  Fourth  Street 

LIGONIER 

Shamey  Motor  Company 


COLUMBUS 

Burik  &  Savko  Lumber  & 
Supply  Co. 

CONNELLSVILLE 

Back  Creek  Lumber  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  796 

CORAOPOLIS 

Turner  Implement  Store,  Inc. 
R.  D.  No.  2 

DALLAS 

August  Walters 

DAVIDSVILLE 

Davidsville  Garage 

DELTA 

Hubert  Montgomery 
R.  D. 

DOYLESTOWN 
E-  W.  Haldman 

DU  BOIS 

Green  Glen  Corporation 
R.  D.  No.  2 

EAST  STROUDSBURG 
Van  D.  Yetter 
R.  D.  No  2 

EBENSBURG 
John  L.  Edwards 
R.  D.  No.  2 


LYNNPORT 

Kermit  K.  Kistler 

McCONNELLSBURG 

McConnellsburg  Motor  & 
Implement  Co. 

MACUNGIE 

Charles  Potica 

MARION  CENTER 
John  A.  Bence 

MARTINSBURG 

Wineland's  Farm  Impl.  Co. 

MAXATAWNY 

C.  J.  Zwoyer  &  Son 

MEADVILLE 

Crawford  County  Impl,  Co, 
33  Mead  Avenue 

MERCERSBURG 

Cunningham's  Lawn  & 
Garden  Equipment  Sales, 
R.D.  No.  1 

Frank  Mellott  Garage 

MESHOPPEN 
Tyler  Oil  Co. 

MEYERSDALE 

J.  Bruce  Phillips 

MILLERSBURG 

Schaffer's  Garage 


EDGEMONT 
Joseph  H.  Green 

EMLENTON 

Industrial  Sales  & 
Engineering  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  45,  R.  D.  No.  3 


now  available 
on  easy  terms 


FINLEYVILLE 
Webster  Bros. 

R.  D.  No.  3,  Box  68 

GERMANIA 

Beacker's  Garage 
Route  144 

GIRARD 

J.  Jacobsen  &  Son 
301  West  Main  Street 

GREENSBURG 

Preston  Farm  Supply 
Route  66 

GREENSTOWN 

Lake  Harbor  Boat  Service 
Lake  Wallenpaupack, 

R.  D.  No.  1 

GREENVILLE 

Hagerman  Tractor  Company 
278  South  Mercer  Street 

GROVE  CITY 

Montgomery  Builders  Supply 
803  West  Main  Street 

HAMLIN 

Black  Brothers  Garage 
HANOVER 

W.  L.  Sterner  Company 
516-18  Frederick  Street 

HARRISBURG 

Raup  Lawn  Mower  Service 
1310  N.  Cameron,  P.  O. 

Box  521 

Conway-McCulloch,  Inc. 
(Distributor) 

1831  N.  Cameron  Street 

HEGINS 

R.  D.  Chambers 

HONEY  BROOK 

Martin  D.  Kern  Hardware 

HUNTINGDON 
Ernest  Steel 

63  Standing  Stone  Avenue  V 

INDIANA 

Ruffner's 

1067  Philadelphia  St. 

KANE 

Emil  Bizzak 
R.F.D.  No.  2,  Box  58 

KENNERDELL 

Kennerdell  Supply  Store 

KENNETT  SQUARE 
Tunis  Brothers 
Baltimore  Park  at  Wash.  St. 

KINTERSVILLE 
Walter  Jesiolowski 
R.  611 

KITTANNING 

Snyder's  Implement  Store 
220  N.  Grant  Avenue 

KNOXVILLE 

Russell  C.  Wood  &  Sons 

KUNKLETOWN 

Raymond  H.  Anthony 

LAKE  COMO 

Frank  Rackawski 


MONTROSE 

Traders'  Electric  Center 
R-  D.  No.  1 

MORRISVILLE 

King  Supply  Company 

MT.  MORRIS 

H.  B.  Arrison,  Inc. 

NAZARETH 
George  N.  Miller 
R.  D.  No.  2 

NEFFS  POST  OFFICE 
J.  M.  Snyder  &  Son 
Lehigh  County 

NEW  BETHLEHEM 
Shaffer  &  Smith  Implement 
Sales 

Hunters  .Vay 

NEW  BLOOMFIELD 
R.  E.  Copenhaver 

NEW  HOPE 

C.  A.  Magill  &  Sons 

NEW  SALEM 

Taft  Sales  &  Service 

NEW  WILMINGTON 
Hartwell  Farm  Store 
R.  D.  No.  1 

OIL  CITY 

Gates  Repair  Shop 
25  Colbert  Avenue 

OXFORD 

Oxford  Farm  Supply 
PALMYRA 

Dechert's  Machine  Shop 
736  N.  Railroad  Street 

PHILIPSBURG 
Hartle  Brothers 

PHOENIXVILLE 

Vqlley  Forge  Aborist 
Route  1 

PITTSBURGH 

Conaway-McCulloch  Inc. 
(Distributor) 

3606  Library  Road 
Castle  Shannon 
Bluemont  Company 
11125  Frankstown  Avenue 
Frank  Irvin 
612  Lincoln  Avenue 
Joseph  J.  Strub,  Jr. 

1917  Babcock  Blvd. 

POTTSTOWN 

Bleims  Repair  Shop 
263  Aster  Street 

PUNXSUTAWNEY 

B  &  E  mplement  Store 
105  South  Main 

QUARRYVILLE 

Conestoga  Farm  Service 

READING 

Berkleigh  Tractor  &  Equip. 
826  Franklin  Street 

ROCHESTER 

Wahl's  Implement  Store 

R.  D.  No.  1 

ROME 

Wilmot  Farm  Serv.  Center 

RURAL  RIDGE 

Jos.  Micale  Farm  Supply 

SAYRE 

Glen  E.  Tolbert 
203  N.  Elmira  Street 

SELLERSVILLE 
Ed  Gulden 

SEELYVILLE 
Paul  F.  Horst 

SHADE  GAP 

S.  Boyd  Montgomery 

SHIPPENSBURG 
John  S.  Heberlig 
N.  Seneca  Street 


SLIPPERY  ROCK 
Hollis  Dillaman 
Rt.  2 

SOMERSET 

Orn  R.  Nedrow 
Route  31,  R.  D.  6 

SPRINGBORO 

Lamb  Tractor  Company 

SPRINGHOUSE 
Alvin  McClellan 
Route  309 

ST.  MARYS 

H.  J.  Schreiber 
Washington  St.  Extension 

STATE  COLLEGE 

Merkle  Farm  Equipment 
R.  D.  No.  1 

STONEBORO 

Steinlechner  Plumbing  & 
Heating  Co. 

SUNBURY 

F.  M.  Putnam 

TROY 

Troy  Farm  Service 

TURTLE  CREEK 

Keller  Hardware  Co. 

900  Penn  Ave. 

UNIONDALE 

T.  J.  Lapotofsky  &  Sons 

WARRENDALE 
Watson  Equipment  Co. 
Route  19 

WATTSBURG 
J.  A.  Freebourn 
P.  O.  Box  61 

WAYNESBORO 

Shaffers  Sales  &  Service 
253  N.  Garfield  Street 

WAYNESBURG 

Long  Tractor  Sales 
27  N.  Porter  Street 

WELLSBORO 

George  W.  Coolidge 
44  East  Avenue 

WEST  CHESTER 
Fruit  Growers  of 
Chester  County 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD 

M.  E.  Bortnick  Farm  Equip. 

WILLIAMSPORT 
Shipman  Bros. 

200  Market  5t. 


now  available 
on  easy  terms 


YORK 

Dietz's  Lawn  & 

Garden  Store 
R.  F.  D.  7 

YOUNGSVILLE 

Youngsviile  Farm  Serv.,  Inc. 

ZIEGLERVILLE 
Robert  E.  Little 

RHODE  ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE 

White  Electric  Company 
150  Broadway 

WYOMING 

F.  W.  Smith  Farm  Equip. 

VERMONT 

BENNINGTON 

Harry  Greenberg  &  Son 
321  Main  Street 

BETHEL 

Valley  Motor  Sales  Inc. 

BRATTLEBORO 
F.  J.  Blum 
R.  F.  D.  3 

EAST  MONTPELIER 

Farm  &  Indus.  Equip.  Co. 

ESSEX  JUNCTION 

MacGregor  Farm  Supply 

FERRISBURG 

Devine's  Sales  &  Service 
Route  7 

LYNDONVILLE 

Three  Brothers  Garage 
Memorial  Drive 

MONTGOMERY 
Ernest  Potvin 

MORRISVILLE 
Cliff  Collette's 
Repair  Shop 
Box  No.  123 

RUTLAND 

Wm.  Stewart  Hunter 
16  Melrose  Avenue 

S.  LUNENBURG 

Bell's  General  Store 

WARDSBORO 

Dunn's  General  Store 

WEST  GLOVER 
Don  Clark 


(120)  16 


Vegetable  growers  and  dairy  farmers,  alike,  know  they 
can  count  on  Energized  Vertagreen  to  provide  the  vital 
elements  that  give  crops  and  pastures  extra  growing 
energy.  This  high  quality,  complete  fertilizer  contains  the 
properly-balanced  blend  of  nutrients  for  sound,  healthy 
plant  development  .  .  .  amazing  growth  that  assures 
higher  profits!  Take  advantage  of  Vertagreen’s  growing 
power!  See  if  your  results  don’t  match  those  of  other 
Vertagreen  users! 


Onions  have  better  color,  more  skin, 
more  uniform  size  with  Vertagreen 


Dominick  A.  Grambona,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  D.  Grambona,  Inc.,  of  Rome, 
New  York,  reports  using  Vertagreen 
in  a  3-12-12  analysis  on  a  1955  onion 
crop.  "Our  onions  have  a  better  color, 
more  skin  and  more  uniform  size,”  he 
says.  "Our  average  yields  on  55  acres 
were  650  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  a 
very  good  yield  considering  the  dry, 
hot  summer.” 


Dairy  farmer  finds  Vertagreen  gives 
higher  quality  pasture,  means  more  milk 


Howard  McIntyre,  of  Perry,  N.Y., 
says  that  production  of  a  large 
quantity  of  pasture  and  roughage  is 
important  to  his  dairy  farming  oper¬ 
ation.  "I  have  found  that  Vertagreen 
has  given  me  quantity  and  that  qual¬ 
ity  has  always  been  excellent.  On  the 
average,  my  herd  produced  about 
15,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  each 
year.  My  recommendation  for  any¬ 
one  in  the  dairy  farming  industry  is: 
fertilize  pastures  with  Vertagreen.” 


Let  Vertagreen 
Do  the  Jobl 


SEE  YOUR  ARMOUR  AGENT  TODAY! 


k 


Vertagreen 


ood 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Carteret,  New  Jersey 


^‘"MCnUs 


YOUR  BEST  BUY 


The  many  features  of  a  HARDER 
CONCRETE  STAVE  SILO  make 
it  your  best  silo  value. 


HARDER 


Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
Harder  Silo  Co.,  Box  A, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. _ 


SILOS 


BALER  TWINE  —  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
Dealers  discount  to  farmers  on  large  orders. 

EMPIRE  STATE  CORDAGE  COMPANY 
Groton,  New  York.  Phone  462W1,  Groton,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Works 


in  seconds' 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID  s 
WRENCH 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  SARAGES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Corolina 


Ive^been^  1 

W( 

n 

inarm 

-ized 

1  ALUMNI  1 

I  RESEARCH  1 

1  foundation! 

1 1.  1  1  J  1  Mil 

American  Agriculturist,  February  l| 


warfarin — World's  Greatest  Rat  and  Mouse  Killer 


LIVE  A.\D  LE 


l 


By 

Chapter  VI 


HUGH  COSLINE 
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—  Using  Leisure  Time 


o 


NE  person  asks  “What  can  I  do 
to  kill  some  time?”  another  asks 
“Where  has  the  time  gone  and 
where  can  I  get  time  to  do 
the  thing's  I  want  to  do?” 

What  makes  the  difference?  It’s  how 
they  spend  their  leisure  time,  and 
whether  or  not  they  have  developed  the 
interests  to  prevent  boredom. 

You  spend  around  thirty  hours  a 
week  in  a  school,  or  forty  on  a  job.  You 
need  eight  hours  of 
sleep  a  day,  but  what 
do  you  do  with  the 
rest  of  your  time? 

Your  answer  to 
the  question  is  likely 
to  have  more  effect 
on  your  life  than 
what  you  do  in 
school  or  on  a  job. 
One  man  is  *  re- 
H  ported  to  have  said, 
“Sometimes  I  sit  and 
think;  sometimes  I 
just  sit.” 

Hugh  cosiine  There  was  a  time 

when  leisure  was  no  problem.  Working 
with  his  bare  hands,  prehistoric  man 
was  barely  able  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
existence.  Not  so  many  years  ago  the 
standard  work  week  in  some  industries 
was  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Some  people  have  even  argued 
against  leisure  and  for  long  working 
hours  on  the  grounds  that  people  with 
leisure  time  get  into  trouble.  That’s  a 
shortsighted  viewpoint;  leisure  makes 
life  worth  living.  What  we  need  is. more 
training  and  more  plans  about  using 
leisure  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
Leisure  time  is  increased  gradually  as 
the  use  of  power  increases  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  production  grows,  so  man’s  needs 
can  be  produced  in  less  time.  Its  better 
use  can  be  learned  gradually. 

Men  have  used  their  brains  to  sub¬ 
stitute  power  for  human  muscle.  First 
it  was  the  ox  or  horse,  then  in  succes¬ 
sion,  waterpower,  steam,  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  electricity,  the 
atom.  As  a  result,  we  have  many  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  once  dreamed  of  by 
only  kings.  We  also  have  leisure  time. 
Look  around  and  you  will  see  that  some 
people  waste  it  idly,  some  use  it  to  their 
own  harm  and  the  harm  of  others; 
some  endlessly  seek  amusement,  and 
some  use  it  to  build  a  better  an<ji  bigger 
life. 

1.  Learn 

In  a  sense  attending  school  is  use  of 
leisure  time.  Once  there  were  no 
schools.  It  took  the  entire  time  of  all 
the  family  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest  to  produce  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Then  as  more  power  was  used, 
children  could  be  spared  to  go  to  school, 
men  and  women  could  be  spared  to 
teach  them,  and  other  men  could  be 
spared  to  write  the  text  books,  build  the 
school  buildings,  and  do  the  teaching. 

Also,  as  more  and  more  power  has 
been  applied  to  bigger  and  bigger  ma¬ 
chines,  and  as  research  has  discovered 
more  facts,  more  knowledge  is  needed 
by  more  people,  and  more  years  in 
school  a,re  needed  to  learn  those  facts. 

Some  scholars  tell  us  that  our  knowl¬ 
edge  about  things  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  our  knowledge  about 
humans.  For  example :  we  learn  how  to 
split  atoms  and  use  the  knowledge  to 
destroy  property  and  kill  people  instead 
of  using  it  to  help  people. 

As  a  result,  they  fear  that  we  humans 
nlay  eventually  destroy  ourselves  and 
civilization.  That’s  a  gloomy  outlook 
and  one  not  likely  to  come  to  pass.  I 
mention  it  to  point  out  that  one  field 
of  study  where  there  is  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  is  in  the  field  of 
human  relations.  What  makes  people 


happy  ?  What  makes  them 
Eventual  world  peace  depends  on 
who  collectively  make  up  the  I 


and  the  world. 


ti 


Also,  the  freedom  which  we 
dependent  on  wise  use  of  our  priviM™ 
To  keep  them,  we  must  under? 
them,  defend  them,  and 


pen*  L 

them.  The  sure  fate  of  an  igm  I 
people  is  to  be  ruled  and  exploit  I 
a  few  selfish  people.  Only  the  wise  1 
rule  themselves. 


Among  other  things  we  must  bei 


1  a 

enough  to  see  the  truth  and  notH 
lieve  an  untruth  just  because  somfl 
wishes  us  to  believe  it  for  their  ■ 
gain.  A 

We  have  the  choice  about  « 
leisure.  Will  we  use  the  time  savuln 
more  efficient  work  to  do  nothinj It 
get  into  trouble,  to  relax,  to  learnrli; 
both  in  and  out  of  school,  to  sf 
conveniences  or  luxuries,  to 
others  ? 

2.  Develop  Hobbies 

As  one  radio  program  says  "P<J 
are  funny.” 

For  example,  they  think  they  diJ 
work  but  they  are  never  as  unhap; 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do.  For 
ure  time,  hobbies  are  the  ans 
Pleasant  hobbies  are  endless.  Gro| 
flowers,  painting  pictures,  plaj 
music,  building  model  airplanes, 
tography,  raising  dogs.  If  none  of 
interests  you,  choose  your  own. 

One  of  my  hobbies  has  been  pi 
raphy.  Snapping  pictures  and  I 
them  developed  and  printed  is  scat 
a  hobby.  But  developing  the  film,i 
ing  an  11  x  17  print,  mounting! 
showing  it  in  an  exhibition — tha 
real  hobby  and  a  real  thrill  when 
get  a  ribbon  or  even  a  favorable  ij 
tion. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  hobby  becoit 
full-time  job,  a  more  interesting 
profitable  job  than  the  one  yon 
With  the  younger  generation,  at: 
may  point  the  way  to  the  right  vocs 
or  profession.  Those  persons  who 
happiest  are  those  whose  avocal 
and  vocations  are  the  same! 

There  is  still  another  angle  to 
bies.  Supplying  materials  to  hobhj 
makes  jobs  for  countless  people, 
mention  just  one,  look  at  the  mas 
ture  and  sale  of  cameras  and  all 
gadgets  that  go  along  with  them. 

Living  has  many  angles  and  they 
woven  together  like  a  tapestry.  Lei 
time  permits  you  to  learn  more 
the  past  generation  knew.  Leisure 
mits  hobbies  which  add  to  knowle 
Sooner  or  later,  any  bit  of  inform*1 
you  pick  up  will  be  helpful  to  you.! 
learning  and  hobbies  add  to  life'5 
joyment. 

And  strangely  enough  the  more 
learn,  the  more  you  will  want  to  If 
and  the  more  activities  you  will® 
to  follow  until  it  becomes  impossw 
understand  the  person  who  is  hoi* 
who  doesn’t  know  what  to  do  * 
himself. 

3.  Exert  Leadership 

Later  you  will  find  a  chapter  on® 

ership.  So  for  the  present  let’s  just 
that  everyone  wants  to  be  proud® 
neighborhood,  his  school,  his  t<# 
state,  and  his  country. 

Many  things  can  be  done  to® 
greater  pride,  but  someone  must® 
“starter” — a  leader  to  get  them 
Such  community  leadership  is  I31! 
done  in  leisure  time. 


4.  Have  Fun 

If  properly  managed,  most  of 
activities  are  fun  but  here  let’s  $ 
er  what  we  ordinarily  call  ent*® 
ment. 

That  you  can  divide  into  pad5' 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pago) 


^■erican  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1956  — 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

sive  and  active.  You  are  being  passive- 
Mlntertained  when  you  go  to  a  ball 
game,  or  a  concert,  or  when  you  sit  and 
lisien  to  the  radio,  or  watch  television. 

Bhere’s  nothing  wrong  with  that  if 
we  don’t  overdo  it,  but  many  times  it’s 
more  fun  to  entertain  ourselves.  That 
includes  such  things  as  playing  games 
( baseball,  golf,  badminton,  or  bridge), 
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*  «£  goihg  on  picnics,  travelling,  and  pursu- 
f  1  ing  hobbies 

:=  %e  can  also  classify  fun  as  construc¬ 
tive  or  destructive.  The  fun  I  have  men 
tioned  is  constructive.  A  family  genu¬ 
al  inely  interested  in  constructive  fun  is 
^ets  unlikely  to  have  time  for  harmful  or 
;rP®  useless  activities.  Recreation  is  really 
igm  recreation.  By  it  we  are  refreshed  and 
renewed  until  we  are  actually  anxious 
wiS!  to  get  back  to  the  daily  job. 

If  you  are  interested  in  some  kind  of 


a  measuring  stick  for  entertainment  ac- 


not  tivities  try  asking  yourself  these  ques 


tions : 

aSDocs  the  activity  produce  anything 
Certainly  merely  sitting  and  doing 
nothing  will  produce  nothing.  Besides 
Muflthat  it  soon  becomes  exceedingly  bor- 
irna  ing.  Endless  idle  chatter  in  a  group  is 
■0  a  little  better. 


B.  If  something  is  produced  is  it 
useful? 

I  spend  much  leisure  time  caring  for 
flowers  and  shrubs.  You  might  say  the 
product  is  useless  but  I  find  it  gives 
pleasure  to  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
a&es  which  I  believe  is  a  useful  prod¬ 
uct. 

Rvhen  I  retire  I  may  wish  to  earn 
money  to  supplement  what  I  have 
*  saved,  and  landscape  gardening  may  be 
the  way  I  will  do  it. 

vlossip  is  sometimes  an  important 
leiure  time  activity.  People  who  gossip 
arl  sometimes  characterized  as  “attend¬ 
ing  to  other  peoples’  business  instead  of 
th^ir  own.”  Gossip  produces  nothing 
tangible  but  the  intangible  results  may 
be  misunderstandings,  unhappiness  and 
broken  homes. 

■Sports  can  be  useful  by  improving 
he®  1th  and  teaching  you  to  be  a  good 
winner  and  a  good  loser. 

C. lls  the  activity  harmful  to  you  or 
to  (others  ? 

nything  which  destroys  useful  prop¬ 
erly  is  wrong.  Breaking  laws  for  ex- 
citjement’s  sake  can  lend  to  nothing  but 
trouble.  Dangerous  driving  may  be 
but  you  may  wreck  a  car  or 
sojne  other  person’s  car  or  injure  or 
kill  yourself  or  some  other  person, 
^■'he  questions  above  may  not  give 
yop  a  definite  yes  or  no  answer  about 
recreation  in  all  cases.  They  will  help. 
Perhaps  you  will  think  of  other  perti- 
ie!  nent  questions. 

5.  Govern  Ourselves 

[n  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  the 
BjWer  is  in  the  people’s  hands.  If  we 
iPay  no  attention,  our  government  will 
itself,  but  the  results  will  not  be 
itqfour  liking.  You  will  find  a  longer  dis- 
j®sion  about  governing  ourselves  in  a 
later  Chapter. 

I6-  Spend  Time  With  The  Family 

Worae  people  shirk  family  responsi- 
jfifties.  A  father  deserts  his  wife  and 
B^ren  with  no  provision  for  their 

■Pont-  His  wife  must  work  or  accept 
charity. 

jjpome  parents  do  not  know  how  their 
jgfrldren  spend  their  leisure  time. 

Spile  problems  of  raising  a  family 
n  n0t  concern  you  now  but  most  of 
yw  will  be  concerned  about  it  before 
®ny  years.  Those  problems  will  in- 

aintaining  the  health  of  the  young 
generation 
isciplining  them 
caching  them  moral  principles 
ncouraging  thrift 
aking  an  education  possible 

are  °  u  ^reat  degnee  you  as  a  person 
■  rat  you  think.  Are  your  thoughts 

tim  ^nmed  how  you  use  your  leisure 
hrm-  "  y°ur  thoughts  determine 

you  use  your  leisure  ? 


"Saved  me*500  in  fuel 
the  fiist  year!" 


says  Henry  Marklowitz,  South  Haven,  Minn. 


My  Fordson  Major  Diesel  Tractor  saved 
me  over  $500  in  fuel  the  first  year  I  used 
it,"  says  Henry  Marklowitz,  "and  that 
was  from  farming  300  acres  of  land.  It's 
hard  for  my  neighbors  to  believe  how 
much  I  save  on  fuel  over  their  tractors, 
but  I've  got  the  facts." 


MORE  POWER  — “ I  pulled  the  Fordson  Major 
with  two  other  tractors  of  different  makes 
that  are  rated  higher  in  horsepower.  The 
Major  was  still  pulling  its  load  when  both  of 
the  other  tractors  had  killed  their  motors.” 

—  J.  L.  Coder,  Elwood,  Neb. 

HANDLES  EASIER  — “ I  have  two  other  diesel 
tractors  but  the  Fordson  Major  handles  so 
much  nicer  and  is  so  easy  to  start  compared 
with  the  others.  Besides  that,  the  Fordson 
Major  cost  me  less.” 

—  Elmer  Elofson,  Wheaton,  Minn. 


BETTER  ON  SOFT  GROUND  -“It  keeps  going 
surprisingly  well  on  soft,  wet  ground.  I  got 
my  corn  picked  on  time,  but  my  neighbors 
had  to  wait  until  the  ground  froze.” 

—  Ralph  Douglas,  Broadhead,  Wis. 

See  for  yourself!  Get  in  touch  with  your 
nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer. 
Arrange  for  a  try-out  of  a  Fordson  Major 
Diesel  Tractor  on  your  own  farm,  without 
obligation.  Tractor  and  Implement  Division, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


GETS  MORE  DONE.. .AT  LOWER  COST 
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A  new  alfalfa  variety 

Tests  in  several  Northeastern  states  indicate  that  a  new 
variety  of  alfalfa  called  Du  Puits  (pronounced  Doo  Pwee) 
could  become  one  of  the  more  important  alfalfa  varieties  in 
this  region. 

Higher  Yields  are  the  big  difference  between  Du  Puits  and 
other  varieties.  In  a  series  of  tests  on  good  soil  conducted  by 
Cornell,  the  extra  hay  produced  by  Du  Puits  was  worth  $13.20 
more  per  acre  than  the  next  highest-yielding  variety  and 
$20.20  more  per  acre  than  the  third  highest-yielding  variety. 
Hay  was  valued  at  $30.00  per  ton. 

DU  PUITS  FEATURES 

Longer  Growing  Period:  Du  Puits  alfalfa  starts  growth 
very  fast  in  the  spring  and  blooms  about  a  week  earlier  than 
other  varieties.  Grows  later  into  the  fall  than  other  varieties, 
too. 

Exceptional  Seedling  Vigor:  Du  Puits  has  demonstrated 
superior  ability  to  establish  good  stands  even  when  compe¬ 
tition  is  severe.  Because  of  its  seedling  vigor,  stand  failures 
due  to  competition  from  small  grain  companion  crop  or  from 
weeds  may  be  fewer. 

Recovers  Quicker:  Recovers  faster  after  cutting  than  other 
varieties.  This  feature,  together  with  Du  Puits’  longer  grow¬ 
ing  season,  usually  means  you  get  one  extra  cutting  from 
Du  Puits. 

Greater  Resistance  to  common  leafspot:  Cornell  reports 
Du  Puits  as  “Most  resistant  of  available  varieties  to  common 
leafspot  disease  in  New  York  state.”  Because  of  this  re¬ 
sistance,  Du  Puits  maintains  its  deep  green  color,  holds  leaves 
better  and  produces  better  quality  hay  than  susceptible 
varieties. 

Winter-Hardiness:  Du  Puits  has  shown  satisfactory  winter¬ 
hardiness  in  New  York  state.  Trials  indicate  it  approaches 
Ranger  in  resistance  to  winter  injury. 

Short-Rotation  Variety:  Du  Puits  is  ideally  adapted  to  use 
in  one-  to  three-year  stands  where  exceptionally  high  yields 
of  quality  forage  are  desired.  Like  Narragansett,  Du  Puits 
is  not  wilt-resistant.  In  many  areas  it  will  provide  one  extra 
cutting  per  season. 

Certified  Du  Puits  alfalfa  seed  is  available  from  your  local 
seed  store.  So  this  year— get  more  from  every  acre— by  plant¬ 
ing  Certified  Du  Puits  Alfalfa  seed. 


The  information  presented  here  is  based  on  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  trial  results.  It  may  or  may  not  apply  to 
your  area.  We  therefore  urge  you  to  check  with 
your  County  Agent  or  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  results  in  your  area. 


NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Waterloo,  Iowa  •  Berkeley,  California 


• —  American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  fl 


Pictured  above  (left)  is  Paleface,  a  white  new  PETUNIA.  At  the  right  is  a  large,  ruf 
scarlet-red  called  Firedance,  a  new  PETUNIA,  also  an  All  American  Selection.  Wes 
the  best  effects  from  petunias  when  we  use  solid  colors,  not  mixing  the  varietj 


I  Like  To  Grow  Flower 

'Sy  S'  &  Sa&tmdM 


|  I  FEW  DAYS  ago  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  a  meeting  asked  where 

| _ |  I  lived.  When  I  told  him  that  I 

lived  on  a  farm  halfway  be¬ 
tween  Ithaca  and  Dryden,  he  said: 

“Oh,  yes,  that’s  where  all  the  flowers 
are.” 

That  pleased  me  very  much,  for  I 
like  to  feel  that  I  brighten  the  lives  of 
my  family  and  my  friends  with  the 
shining  and  beautiful  faces  of  the  flow¬ 
ers.  I  like  to  feel  also  that  I  add  to  the 
health  and  pleasure  of  my  family  with 
a  large  vegetable  garden. 

One  of  our  gardens  slopes  toward  the 
road,  and  it  is  always  pleasant  to  have 
people  slow  up  or  drive  in  to  look  at 
and  take  pictures  of  our  flowers. 

Now,  you  may  say,  “That’s  all  right 
for  you  to  talk  about  a  large  vegetable 
and  flower  garden,  but  I  just  don’t 
have  the  time.”  I  don’t  either.  I  take  it. 
And  I  think  that  most  of  us  usually 
can  find  time  to  do  what  we  really 
want  to  do  providing  we  want  to  do  it 
hard  enough.  I  go  home  from  the  of¬ 
fices  of  American  Agriculturist  tired 
out  and  exhausted  and  force  myself  to 
work  in  the  garden.  After  a  little  I 
begin  to  feel  rested  and  refreshed. 

Moreover,  if  you  plan  it  right,  there 
need  not  be  too  much  hard  work  about 
raising  a  good  garden.  In  an  early 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  I  will 
make  some  suggestions  from  my  own 
experience  on  how  to  raise  a  garden 
with  the  least  amount  of  work  but  now 
I  would  like  to  visit  with  you  about 
flowers. 

Fur  si  llig  Show 

The  first  job,  of  course,  is  to  get  the 
plants.  Years  ago,  we  gave  up  trying 
to  grow  our  own  plants  in  the  kitchen 
windows.  It  cost  more  to  buy  the 
plants  from  a  nursery  instead  of  the 
seeds,  but  the  greenhouse  plants  were 
so  much  sturdier  and  healthier  that 
they  paid  off  every  time.  -  Of  course 
most  plants  can  be  grown  directly  from 
seed  in  the  garden  itself.  Now  we  grow 
all  of  our  flowers  and  vegetable  plants 
that  are  not  planted  directly  in  the 
garden  in  the  greenhouse,  thus  giving 
them  an  earlier  and  healthier  start. 

A  basic  principle  in  growing  flowers 
is  to  choose  the  varieties  that  make  the 
biggest  possible  display  with  the  least 
care.  Last  year  we  must  have  had  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ablaze  with 
color  during  the  entire  season,  in  spite 
of  the  drought.  While  we  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  and  unusual  varie¬ 
ties,  most  of  the  color  came  from  the 
old  standbys. 

In  order  to  keep  a  succession  of 
bloom  throughout  the  entire  season,  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  early,  mid-sea- 
son,  and  late  varieties  of  flowers. 

Until  last  year  in  buying  garden 
seeds  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  go¬ 


ing  through  catalogs  and  picking™ 
the  mixed  colors.  Last  year  we  still* 
this  some  but  we  have  found  that  I 
makes  a  much  better  show  if  youtsM 
the  single  colors.  For  example,  well 
long  rows  of  hybrid  red  petunias  wii  I 
were  a  mass  of  brilliant  color  fro  I 
early  in  the  season  until  after  the  ft  I 
heavy  frost.  This  year  we  will  do  111 
same. 

Variety  Lends  Spice 

Most  of  our  petunias  will  be  red,  b  I 
we  will  also  have  short  rows  of  bt  I 
and  the  newer  pale-faced  white  u 
iety.  Petunias  are  wonderful  flow 
and  should  be  in  every  garden.  You  a 
vary  them  from  the  old-fashioned  ope 
faced  varieties  to  the  beautiful,  higb 
fringed  and  ruffled  ones,  and  fra 
dwarfs  to  giants.  This  same  priiij 
applies  to  many  other  flower  varieti 

For  color  and  garden  display  I  thi 
I  would  put  zinnias  next.  Every  gari 
ought  to  have  a  profusion  of  thei 
ferent  kinds  of  hybrid  zinnias,  so: 
marigolds,  scentless  variety  prefers 
tall  phlox  and  nasturtiums.  Last  SB 
mer,  many  people  remarked  at  our  as 
play  of  colosia  or  cockscomb  which 
wonderful  for  color.  I  like  cornflowe 
or  bachelor  buttons  and  wouldn’t  I 
without  them. 

Of  course  there  is  almost  no  lira 
to  the  flower  varieties  that  you  ca 
add,  but  those  that  I  have  mention! 
are  among  those  that  grow  the  easie 
and  give  the  most  for  their  time  ai* 
effort. 

I  love  the  faces  of  flowers  laugM 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


SNAPDRAGONS  are  graceful,  beoo!l 
and  easy  to  grow.  This  one  is  Buf1 
Floradale  Rose.  It  has  bright  rose-P 
flowers  which  blossom  all  the  set's011. 


merican  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1956 


-  V. 


ecaose  they  are  so  hardy  and  colorful, 
e  grow  more  ZINNIAS  than  we  do  of 
tiny  other  flower.  This  one  is  Burpee's 
Gold,  a  giant  hybrid,  new  this  year. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

back  at  me  and  for  this  nothing  is  nic¬ 
er  than  the  large-faced  pansies.  Agera- 
too,  in  its  different  shades  of  blue, 
is  hardy,  long  lasting,  and  rewarding. 
"We  always  grow  double  mixed  calliop- 
Sis.  Canterbury  Bells  are  worthwhile, 
,nd  one  of  the  nicest  flowers  for  either 
reenhouse  or  garden  are  the  carna- 
ions. 


There  are  certain  flowers  that  carry 
e  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth  and 
remind  me  of  graduations,  weddings, 
,nd  my  old  farm  home.  Carnations  do 
hat,  so  do  lilies-of-the-valley,  the  wild 
railing  arbutus  and  syringa.  Chinese 
'forget-me-not  is  an  interesting  and 
retty  plant  and  flower.  Try  some.  So 
,re  the  calendulas  and  the  California 
ioppies.  Heliotrope  is  another  old-fa- 
ihioned  Grandmother’s  flower  with  a 
lelightful  fragrance  and  brings  pleas- 
,nt  memories. 

Sweet  peas  have  to  be  bushed  or 
ired  up,  but  they  are  worth  it  and 


To  love  people,  to  be  indispensable 
somewhere,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
life.  That  is  the  secret  of  happiness. 

— Author  unknown 


I  there’s  no  end  of  beautiful  varieties 
|from  which  to  choose.  Our  flower  gar’¬ 
ll611  would  not  be  complete  without 
|loads  of  snapdragons  both  in  the  green- 
|  house  and  in  the  garden. 

Let  me  stop  to  say  here  that  two 
1  years  ago  we  built  a  little  greenhouse 
land  it  has  been  a  lot  of  fun,  sort  of  a 
I  green  oasis  in  a  bad  winter  like  this. 
I  Greenhouses  are  not  too  expensive  to 
I  build  or  to  operate  and  I  will  tell  you 
Jhow  we  did  ours  in  a  coming  issue. 

Last  year  we  planted  some  heavenly 
I  blue  morning  glory  seed  by  the  side  of 
jthe  kitchen  window.  Only  three  or  four 
I  vines  came  up  but  like  Jack  in  the 
Beanstalk  they  grew  and  grew  until 
they  came  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  two 
land  one-half  story  house,  and  finally 
I  were  just  covered  with  the  blue  blos- 
j  soms,  saying  “Good  Morning”  to  us 
I  every  time  we  went  by. 

Oh,-  well,  where  shall  I  stop  ?  There 
aie  dozens  upon  dozens  of  other  vari¬ 
eties  but  space  forbids  even  mention- 
lng  them  here.  Look  at  the  advertising 
columns  of  American  Agriculturist 
and  send  for  not  one  but  all  of  the  seed 
catalogs.  Burpees  at  Philadelphia, 

I  Bros,  and  Maloney  Bros,  both  of 
| ,  ansville,  N.  Y.,  and  many  others 
handle  good  flower  seeds.  Study  the 
j  ca  alogs  and  indulge  yourself  in  the 
greatest  hobby  in  the  world;  growing 
owers  and  vegetables,  good  for  your 
health  and  your  peace  of  mind. 
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INVEST  IN  A  FINER  HARVEST! 

Plant 


SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED 


fjioffman  SEEDS 


Don’t  gamble  with  next  Fall’s  harvest  when  you  plant  this  Spring! 
Fine  crops  start  with  fine  seed.  Second-rate  seed  is  third-rate  economy. 

SOUND,  CLEAN,  HARDY,  TESTED!  No  shipment  leaves  the  Hoffman 
warehouse  until  proved  to  be  sound,  clean,  fast  to  germinate,  healthy 
and  hardy.  Every  pound  is  backed  by  Hoffman’s  55-year  reputation 


for  fair  dealing  and  honest  value. 


HELP  TAKE  THE  RISK  OUT  OF  FARMING!  Insist  on  genuine  Hoffman 
Quality  seeds  and  follow  approved  farming  methods  for  your  local¬ 
ity.  Hoffman  seeds  will  “speak  for  themselves”  at  harvest  time  with 
fields  you’ll  be  proud  of. 


ALL  THE  NEW  VARIETIES  AT  HOFFMAN.  Mail  coupon  for  free  1956 
Hoffman  Seed  Catalog  —  get  all  the  facts  about  the  new  varieties 
you’ve  been  hearing  about,  such  as  “Pennscott”  Clover,  “DuPuits” 
Alfalfa,  “Garry”  Oats,  “Pilgrim”  Ladino,  “S-37”  Orchard  Grass,. 
“Piper”  Sudan,  etc.,  plus  complete  stocks  of  the  tried-and-true  pro¬ 
ducers  we’ve  offered  for  years. 


And  FOR  MORE  CORN  PER  ACRE! 

Plant  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


. 

Make  all  your  corn  acres  work  harder!  Plant  the  Funk  G  Hybrid  tested 
and  proved  by  Hoffman  to  be  the  most  outstanding  producer  in  your 
area,  on  your  soil!  Every  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrid  is  field-tested  on 
Hoffman  proving  grounds  in  every  important  com  growing  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia. 
All  are  bred  to  grow  fast,  develop  deep  roots  and  strong  stalks,  to  resist 
drouth  and  insects.  See  your  local  Hoffman  agent,  or  write  our  corn  men 
here,  for  “G”  number  best  suited  for  husking  or  silage  in  your  locality. 


FARM  FACTS  NOTEBOOK  AND  NEW  1956  SEED  GUIDE 

.. 

,.o  real  helpful  pocket  notebook  every  farmer  will  appreciate. 
Contains  helpful  hints  on  planting,  fertilizing,  grass  silage,  etc., 
plus  blank  pages  for  your  notes.  Also  get  our  new  32  page  1956 
seed  catalog  in  full  color.  Write  today!  Address  Dept.  42. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

LANDISVILLE  ( Lancaster  County),  PENNA. 


WANT  TO  EARN  EXTRA  MONEY?  A  few  select  territories  ore  still  open  for 
appointment  of  Hoffmon  former-agents  to  fate  orders  for  Hoffman  farm 
seeds  and  Funk  G  Corn.  No  investment  required.  For  details  write  to  Dept.  A. 


Sugar  Makers  Utensils 


Direct  from  Factory 


We  manufacture  for  your  needs  Sap  Spouts, 
Buckets,  Covers,  Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks. 
Also  twenty-five  sizes  and  styles  of  Syrup 
Evaporators,  Containers  too. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


G.  H.  Grimm  Co.,  Inc.  Rutland,  Vt. 


HARRIS  SCtDS 


SO  MUCH  BEAUTY 


for  SO  LITTLE  EFFORT 


Just  sow  the  seed  of  these  new  and  greatly  improved  Cactus 
Flowered  Zinnias  outdoors  after  the  soil  has  warmed  up.  In  7  to 
S  weeks  you’ll  be  cutting  lots  of  long-stemmed  5  inch  fully  double, 
artistically  formed  blooms  of  salmon,  pink,  violet,  orange  yellow, 
cream,  white  and  vibrant  red.  The  plants  are  very  vigorous, 
producing  flowers  for  many  weeks. 

JUST  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  NEW  AND  BETTER  FLOWERS 
ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR  IN  OUR  1956  CATALOG. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

29  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N  Y. 


SUPER  CACTUS  FLOWERED  ZINNIAS 


1956  CATALOG  nm/imchi 
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99%  SCAB  FREE 


after  spraying  with 


U 


PHYGGN-ML 


says  world's  largest 

McIntosh  growers  —  Chazy  Orchards 


At  the  big  Chazy  orchard  in  New  York’s  Lake  Champlain  coun¬ 
try— the  world’s  largest  McIntosh  grower— the  apples  were  99 
percent  scab  free— after  spraying  with  Phygon-XL. 

Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Brown  rot  blossom  blight  of  peaches  and  many 
other  stone  fruit  fungus  diseases  are  also  controlled.  Its  added 
advantages  are  low  cost  per  acre,  ease  of  use,  high  compatibility, 
mixes  effectively  with  the  most  commonly  used  fungicides  and 
insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pollen  and  bees,  and  does  not  affect 
odor  or  flavor  of  fruit. 


Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply. 


SEE-Naugatuck  Chemical  Division,  United  States  Rubber  Company,  at  work 
on  NBC’s  “Color  Spread”  TV  spectacular,  Sunday,  March  25,  7:30  PM,  EST. 


United  States  Rubber 


Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 


For  BIGGER  and  BETTER  CROPS 


DIBBLE'S  CORN 


CORNELL  M-4  CORNELL  M-l 
OHIO  K-62 

The  year's  outstanding  hybrids  for  grain  and  silage- 
produce  more 


bushels  per  acre. 

We  also  have  9  other  hybrid  and  open-pollinated 
varieties  of  corn,  and  a  complete  line  of  other  farm 
seeds.  All  tested  and  proven  on  Northeastern  farms.  All 
backed  by  our  65  year  reputation. 

Free  Color  Catalog  describes  complete  line.  Write  today. 

Edward  F.  DIBBLE 


Seedgrower 


Box  C, 


Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Evergreen  Lining-Out  Stock 


TRANSPLANTS  and  SEEDLINGS 


>ine,  Spruce,  Fir,  Canadian  Hemlock,  Arbor 
dtaes,  in  variety.  For  growing  Christmas  trees. 
)rnamental  landscape.  Windbreaks,  Hedges. 
Quality  stock  low  as  2c  each  on  quantity  orders. 
Vrite  for  price  list. 


UNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept. 
Box  305,  Homer  City,  Pa. 
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BLUE  SPRUCE 


Dairy  Replacement  Sales  Drop; 
Blood  Samples  Swamp  State  Lalj 


EW  YORK  STATE  dairymen 
who  have  cows  they  would  like 

_  to  sell  for  dairy  replacements 

are  confused  and  irritated  by 
the  difficulties  they  are  having  in  get¬ 
ting  the  necessary  health  certificates  to 
show  that  the  animals  are  brucellosis- 
free. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  all  Dairymen : 

1.  Since  January  1,  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  at  auction  in  the  State  have 
dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle.  This  is 
proof  enough  that  dairymen  have  been 
inconvenienced  and  irritated. 


blood  sample,  and  most  veterinarii 
we  are  told,  charge  50  cents  for  issui 
each  health  certificate. 

The  Editors  of  AMERICAN  Agrici® 
turist  have  backed  the  brucello® 
eradication  program.  We  still  do.  Itnoi 
essential  that  the  disease  be  cleaned 
in  time  to  meet  milk  market  requilh 
meats  for  milk  from  brucellosis  f;int 
herds.  However,  the  regulations  whi  I 
became  effective  last  January  1  vri  Lj 
put  in  force  too  fast.  Dairymen  did  r  I 
understand  all  the  fact;s  and  the  I  B 
partment  did  not  make  sure  that  fac  R 
ties  were  available  for  testing  all  bl™ 
samples.  Nevertheless,  the  regulatii 


2.  You  cannot  legally  sell  a  cow  or 


heifer  over  six  months  old  to  be  a  dairy 
replacement  without  having  a  health 
certificate  for  her. 

3.  Owners  of  dairy  cows  in  certified 
herds  can,  in  a  few  days,  get  a  health 
certificate  for  any  cow  in  the  herd. 
Vaccinated  herds  with  one  clean  test 
without  reactors  are  eligible  for  health 
certificates  for  one  year  after  the  test. 
Herds  with  one  clean  test  but  not  vac¬ 
cinated  are  eligible  for  health  certifi¬ 
cates  for  three  months.  Cows  not  meet¬ 
ing  any  of  these  requirements  must 
pass  a  blood  test  before  a  health  cer¬ 
tificate  can  be  secured. 

4.  Dairymen  who  keep  the  young 
stock  vaccinated  can  sell  a  heifer  for  a 
dairy  replacement  up  to  30  months  of 
age  without  a  blood  test,  but  with  a 
health  certificate. 

5.  There  has  been  such  a  flood  of  re¬ 
quests  for  blood  tests  that  laboratories 
have  been  swamped,  and  orders  re¬ 
cently  went  out  from  Albany  to  hold  up 
or  slow  up  the  sending  of  blood  samples 
until  the  laboratories  could  catch  up. 

6.  The  State  has  never  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  blood  testing,  without 
cost,  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the  State. 
They  do  assume  the  cost  of  herd  tests 
intended  to  build  the  number  of  disease 
free  herds. 

7.  Some  dairymen  feel  that  they  have 
been  subjected  to  unreasonable  costs  in 
securing  blood  tests  and  health  certifi¬ 
cates.  Naturally  a  veterinarian  makes  a 
flat  charge  for  a  visit  to  a  farm.  If  he 
has  to  make  a  long  trip  to  test  one  or 
two  cows,  the  cost  per  cow  is  high.  In 
addition  to  the  flat  charge  for  the  visit, 
there  is  a  charge  of  $1.50  for  taking  a 


are  in  effect,  though  they  could 
modified,  and  there  are  some  t 
that  can  be  done  now  to  help  the  sil 
tion. 

1.  If  you  have  or  will  have 
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eowsho, 

sell  for  dairy  replacement  you  sho:y0 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  regulaticH 

2.  We  suggest  that  you  antic! 
your  need  for  health  certificates 
request  a  blood  test  at  least  t M 
weeks  before  you  want  to  sell  the  ell 

3.  For  your  own  protection, 

should  absolutely  refuse  to  sell  ,foi 
cow  for  a  dairy  replacement  that  d  fl 
not  have  a  health  certificate.  Howc  thi 
don’t  sell  a  good  cow  for  beef  just  afi 
cause  you  have  trouble  in  gettinll 
health  certificate.  -j 

4.  Even  more  important,  refuse^ 
buy  any  dairy  cow  to  put  in  your  tl 
that  does  not  have  a  health  certifies 


ed 


5.  The  New  York  State  Departnjce: 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  shith 
clean  up  the  back  log  of  blood  saraM 
promptly  and  do  everything  ini 
power  to  expedite  the  making  of  tj  1 
tests  and  the  issuing  of  health  ceij|J 
cates.  Also  we  suggest  careful,  injs| 
sive  study  in  an  attempt  to  cut  (  1 
tape  and  to  modify  present  regulative 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  halm: 
the  program.  For  example  (tijvi 


mg 


replacements  might  be  moved  forlm 
days  on  the  blood  test  record  wit® 


issuing  a  health  certificate. 

We  suggest  that  you  read  page 
the  February  4  issue.  If  you 


to 
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questions  that  are  not  answered  "lai 
American  Agriculturist,  Dairy  Ed  ;  te 
Box  367  d;  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Mi- 
New  York  and  we’ll  get  the  answer 
you. 


COLORADO:  excellent  6  year 
transplants,  8  to  10  in.  tall 
Blue-greeh  to  marvelous  blue 
color.  Compact  and  sturdy. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time.  FREE  Evergreen  Catalog 


5£3" 


Box  83-B 


REPORT  CARD 
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N  MY  day,  a  kid  either  brought  home  a  reasonably  good  report  card,  or  else 
But  now  the  business  of  education  has  become  so  highly  complex  a 
parent  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  Perhaps  the  reason  Junior  got  an  F  in  spe* 
ine-  is  because  his  endocrine  glands  aren’t  functioning  properly.  To  whack  ® 


I 


ing  IS  uctauoc  mo  ~ - -  - - c,  r--ir - -  --  - 

backside  might  cause  him  to  have  a  split  personality  or  something.  Before  tat 
ing  drastic  measures,  the  parents  should  consult  the  principal  and  look  ov« 


Junior’s  charts  aVid  graphs. 

First,  there  are  the  intelligence  tests.  If  the  principal  sniffs  coldly  w® 
bringing  up  the  subject  of  intelligence  tests,  you  can  bet  Junior  hasn’t  too  hif* 
a  cerebral  batting  average.  But  the  good  woman  adds  consolingly:  “Intel* 
gence  tests  don’t  mean  everything.  Often  a  Child  with  a  below-average  Lj 
is  able  to  pio  very  worth-while  work  in  the  world.”  (Goody !  Junior  wont' 
a  permanent  liability  after- all!)  , 

Miss  Snigglebaum  observes  you  sharply.  -‘Then  there  is  heredity  to  consul* 
No  child  picks  his  or  her  parents.” 

This  heredity  business  hurts.  You  prepare  to  take  leave  of  the  principal,  w 
she  restrains  you  with  the  final  admonition  to  have  a  doctor  examine  Jun# 
adenoids  and  tonsils.  “Lately  I’ve  noticed  Junior  breathing  through  his  mov® 
We  teachers  very  often  find  a  student’s  grades  improve  sharply  after  a  tons* 
ectomy.”  .  ., 

And  so  you  go  home  and  inform  your  son  and  heir  that,  if  he  thinks 
around  with  his  mouth  open  and  talking  like  Mortimer  Sngrd  is  funny,  , 
better  bring  home  a  B-average  report  card.  “Otherwise,  out  come  your  tonsils- 


erican  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1956  — 


jinely  Answers  To  Questions 
About  Brucellosis  Regulations 


jP-TO-DATE  information  about 
the  new  brucellosis  regulations 
in  New  York  State  was  carried 
on  page  5  of  the  February  4th 

%T  At  the  meeting  referred  to  at  Ver 
non,  N.  Y.,  many  questions  were  asked 
ed  anJ  answered  by  Dr.  Stone.  Following 
arela  few  which  we  believe  will  be  of 
ilfTest  to  you: 

D<  brucellosis  reactors  have  to  be 

soli- 

Qr  No.  They  must  be  quarantined  on  the 
‘owner’s  farm  by  the  veterinarian  who 
took  the  original  blood  sample.  If 
from  the  farm,  they  must  move 
with  a  permit  and  must  be  sold 


tid 


u.only  for  slaughter.  They  may  be  sold 
n:'tirough  a  livestock  commission  auc¬ 
tion  market,  but  may  only  be  pur- 
ed  by  federally  licensed  slaughter 
Bes  or  by  certain  approved  New 
State  slaughter  houses  which 
mus(  kill  the  reactor  within  three  days. 

’‘P  when  a  brucellosis  reactor  is  found, 
tjie  entire  herd  quarantined  ? 

Only  the  individual  animal. 

hat  about  reactors  discovered  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1956  ? 

Only  reactors  to  be  quarantined  are 
^jthose  having  blood  tests  taken  on  and 
?t|after  January  1,  1956. 

n  a  cattle  dealer  buy  dairy  re- 
[ements  at  one  auction  and  resell 
nother  ? 

s,  providing  the  animals  purchas- 
re  accompanied  by  proper  health 
ficates,  or  otherwise  comply  with 
the  I  rules  for  movement  of  dairy  re- 
r  placements. 

n  a  purchaser  buy  as  a  dairy  re- 
|ement,  animals  consigned  to  a  live- 
commission  auction  as  beef?  , 
ly  if  a  blood  sample  is  taken  and 
d  while  the  animal  remains  at  the 
cet,  and  a  proper  certificate  is  pro¬ 
vided  before  she  is  moved  from  the 
:  market. 

rhat  happens  if  a  brucellosis  reac- 
toftecovers  from  the  disease? 

The  quarantine  will  be  lifted  and  the 
animal  treated  as  any  other  healthy 
animal  providing  a  subsequent  blood 
test  proves  her  clean. 

n  a  farmer  slaughter  a  brucello- 
sisSmactor  on  his  own  farm? 

Hes,  providing  he  completes  and 
s  in  the  forms  provided  with  the 

permit. 

n  a  vac(dnation  tag  be  rein¬ 
serted  in  a  cow’s  ear  ? 

Hes,  providing  veterinarian  who  or- 
^tlly  vaccinated  the  animal  will 
state  that  he  knew  of  original  vaccin¬ 
ation.  See  your  veterinarian  for  details. 

ijow  long  is  a  health  certificate  or- 
^fcting  m  a  certified  brucellosis-free 
HV  good  for  when  an  animal  is  sold  ? 

^Jnerally,  animals  can  move  on  cer¬ 
tificates  for  a  period  of  up  to  30  days 
the  date  of  the  certificate. 


WINNERS  IN  SCRAMBLED 
ADS  CONTEST  NO.  1 

f'onk  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Inight,  Mildred  Metzger,  Mrs.  Clair 
Simpson,  Norman  Fite,  Mrs. 
Jloyd  E.  Hosan,  John  Welch. 

Fred  Harris,  Harold  Bennett, 
Jabel  K.  Smith,  Fred  S.  Roberts, 
■ah;  1  a.  Smith,  Mrs.  James  Hume, 
■D  Mrs.  David  Hotel,  Jr. 
jMrs.  Edmon  Boerjan,  Mrs.  Marvin 
f'«e,  Stanley  J.  Clark,  Peter  A.  Foy, 
rs‘  Clyde  Wilson  and  Mrs.  James 
p°mpbell, 

Watch  for 
Contest  No  2. 


our  Scrambled  Ads 


What  is  the  status  of  “suspect”  ani¬ 
mals  ? 

Suspects  cannot  be  sold  except  for 
slaughter. 

What  about  the  “pending”  status? 

The  same  rules  apply  as  for  clean 
or  certified. 

When  does  the  three  day  kill  rule 
start  on  brucellosis-reactors? 

The  minute  they  leave  the  farm  con¬ 
signed  for  sale. 

What  about  the  six-months  and  30 
months  rule? 

In  its  interpretation  of  rules  and 
cattle  ages,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 


dustry  will  be  practical  and  not  gul¬ 
lible. 

What  about  stock  bulls? 

Exactly  the  same  rules  apply  to 
them  as  to  other  dairy  replacements. 
They  cannot  be  moved  for  dairy  pur¬ 
poses  without  health  certificates. 

Is  an  auction  market  required  to 
keep  records  of  dairy  replacements 
sold  ? 

No. 

What  about  a  dispersal  sale  when 
reactors  are  in  the  herd  ? 

Exactly  the  same  rules  apply.  Re¬ 
actors  or  suspects  have  to  go  for 
slaughter  to  approved  slaughter  hous¬ 
es,  except  on  special  permit  to  another 
infected  herd. 

Where  can  health  certificates  be  se¬ 
cured  ? 


■k  k 
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If  a  man  lives  a  decent  life  and 
does  his  work  fairly  and  squarely  so 
that  those  dependent  on  him  and  at¬ 
tached  to  him  are  better,  then  he  is 
a  success. — Theodore  Roosevelt 

kkkkkkkkk 

(1)  From  any  local  veterinarian 
(who  may  charge  a  fee);  (2)  in  most 
instances  free  from  county  record 
keepers;  (3)  free  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  Albany. 

What  happens  to  cattle  that  must  be 
moved  as  a  result  of  an  emergency 
such  as  a  fire? 

These  may  move  without  permit. 
There  is  no  intent  in  these  regulations 
to  make  additional  hardships  in  real 
emergencies. 


Mr.  Darden  grows  about  150  acres  of 
corn  and  sells  it  as  grain.  Even  in  a  very- 
dry  year,  his  yields  have  reached  75  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  When  weather  has  been  fa¬ 
vorable  and  moisture  sufficient,  his  yields 
have  topped  100  bushels  per  acre.  His 
crop  rotation  plan  is  corn — winter  rye 
grass — crimson  clover.  His  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram  for  corn  on  medium  sandy  soil  calls 
for  the  plowing  under  of  the  clover  about 
April  1st  with  200  lbs.  of  Cyanamid  per 
acre.  If  rye  grass  is  being  turned  under 
instead  of  clover,  he  uses  350  to  400  lbs. 
of  Cyanamid  per  acre.  Two  to  three  days 
before  planting  his  corn  he  broadcasts  500 
lbs.  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer  and  discs  this 
into  the  soil.  About  April  15th  he  plants 
and  also  puts  on,  in  the  row,  200  lbs.  per 
acre  of  a  5-10-10  fertilizer. 


“Dry  weather 
or  wet, - 

CYANAMID 

is  there  working” 

. . .  says  William  J.  Darden 
Corn  Grower 
Smithfield,  V a. 

When  you  use  Cyanamid,  you  know  what  a 
difference  leach-resistant  nitrogen  can  make. 
Cyanamid  nitrogen  really  stays  with  a  crop. 
Here  is  Mr.  Darden’s  experience,  in  his  own 
words: 

“I  put  Cyanamid  under  all  my  corn. 
Ordinary  nitrogen  doesn’t  do  any  good  in  dry 
weather,  but  Cyanamid  is  there  and  goes  right 
on  working.  After  a  wet  spell,  too,  Cyanamid 
nitrogen  is  there  working  because  it  hasn’t 
leached  away.  It  also  saves  the  extra  cost  and 
labor  of  side  dressing  with  nitrogen.” 

3  BIG  REASONS 

why  Cyanamid  is  best  for  plow  down: 

1 .  Thorough  rotting  of  plowed  under  organic 
matter.  Cyanamid  supplies  soil  bacteria  with  an 
ideal,  balanced  diet  of  nitrogen  and  lime. 

2 .  Long-lasting  nitrogen.  Cyanamid’s  21%  leach- 
resistant  nitrogen  stays  with  your  crop  till  harvest. 

3.  Prevents  soils  from  becoming  acid.  Cyanamid 
supplies  more  available  calcium  than  any  other 
commonly  used  nitrogen  fertilizer. 


Free  Booklet:  Get  complete  information  on  how  to  use 
Cyanamid  for  plow  down.  Write  today  for  Humus  booklet. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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Gehl  "Chop-All”  almost  hidden 
by  that  giant  wall  of  sorghum. 

#  Some  chop  the  short,  some  chop  the  tall — 
but  the  Gehl  chops  all!  That’s  how  this  famous 
“  Chop-All”  Mower  Bar  and  cutting  mechanism 
v  ^  earned  its  name  and  proved  its 

fame — harvests  all  crops — from 
12  inches  to  12  feet! 

\vSend  for  facts  proving  how  a  GEHL 
can  harvest  all  your  forage 
crops  with  less  work — and 
j — at  the  lowest  cost  per 
tc=jg-.|jjL£  ton.  Buy  Gehl — always 

\  1KS|||8&JL  more  chopper  per  .dollar! 


For  '56, 
NEW 
FEEDER 
ARMS 
for' even, 
continuous 
feeding. 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  MB-212,  West  Bend,  Wis 

Please  show  me  how  I  can  chop  all 

crops  with  a  GEHL  "CHOP-ALL’’ _ 

Send  me  your  Grass  Silage  Book. .. 
Check  if  for  School  Use . 


Check 


5  or  6-Foot  Mower  Bar— Hay 
Pick-up — 1-Row  and  Low  Cost 
2-Row  — each  with  "QUICK- 
SWITCH.” 


More  farmers  own  Gehl  Chop¬ 
pers  than  any  other  independ¬ 
ent  make. 


Print  Name 
Address. . . 
State . 


Acres  farmed 


I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


for  BIGGER  Milk  Checks 
...Better  Calves? 


Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per  ounce, 
Vitamin  “D,”  minerals,  tonic  drugs. 
Definitely  promotes  better  feed-to- 
milk  conversion.  Offsets  sluggish  cows. 
Builds  against  freshening  strains.  Aids 
growth,  helps  assure  stronger  calves. 
Costs  only  2c  per  day  per  cow.  Used  by 
successful  dairymen  for  50  years.  Three 
sizes  at  all  stores.  AND  to  avoid  calves’ 
scours  get  proven  KALF-KARE. 


Kow-Kare 


SAVE  Vi ...BoyS0/6.Owto 


Get  New  FREE 


Cow  Book 


Write  for  NEW  24-page 
helpful  booklet:  "Care  and 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 
Lyndonville  12,  Vt. 


Charles  I.  Carver,  R,  7,  Westminster,  Md. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARDY-NORTHERN  GROWN 
NURSERY  STOCK!  Get  your  FREE  copy  of  Kelly 
Pro*,  new  Color  Catalog  of  ouaranteed  Dwarf  f  ruit  Trees, 
Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Write  now  to 

KELLY  BROS.  Nurseries,  AA-2B,  Dansvillc,  N.  Y. 


Keep  ii  HEALING . .  Keep  ii  MILKING 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking. 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Complete  dispersal  at  the  farm  of  the  late 
O.  S.  Williams  on  Williams  Road,  5  miles 
southwest  of  North  East,  Pennsylvania,  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  25  —  12:30  P.M. 

15  cows,  3  bred  heifers,  3  yearlings,  yearling  bull.  Ma¬ 
jority  cows  fresh  in  late  fatl,  2  fresh  in  February. 
Cattle  are  well  bred,  good  condition,  of  good  ages  and 
because  of  the  relatively  fow  dairy  farms  in  this  area 
they  will  be  bargains  in  good  uridered  cattle.  They 
produce  good  4%  milk 

HEALTH:  Herd  is  Bangs  negative,  majority  .calf hood 
vaccinated  and  blood  tested  within  30  days. 
EQUIPMENT:  Late  model  machinery  includes  NH“66” 
haler,  2  tractors  and  many  other  valuable  items.  Cata¬ 
logs  at  sale. 

TOM  WHITTAKER  —  Auctioneer  —  Brandon,  Vt. 
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Lindsay  Acres  Rag  Apple  Ellen  3852377  365  days  2  x  milking.  (Herd  Test 
4.6%,  1073.0  butterfat. 

Getting  ready  on  January  4,  1956,  for  the  final  milking  of  the  new 
Champion— Junior  Two-Year-Old.  George  Lindsay,  who  milked  Ellen  throughov! 
year,  is  adjusting  the  milker.  Facing  George  is  Assistant  County  Agent  Robert 
son  and  Tester  Harold  Foster  (standing),  while  George's  father,  Alvin  H. 
standing  at  the  extreme  left. 


New  1000 -Pound  (2X)  Butterfa 

„  i  ^ 

Producers  in  New  England 


By  ALLEN  N.  CRISSEY 


HE  MARCH  of  progress,  Hol- 
steinally  speaking,  is  no  more 
evident  anywhere  than  in  old 
New  England.  Many  truly 
great  breeding  establishments  are 
thriving  here.  And  New  England  breed¬ 
ers  can  be  proud  of  possessing  some  of 
the  really  great  bulls,  cow  families  and 
individual  cows  of  the  breed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  recently  completed  1000  pound 
butterfat  records  (all  made  on  2X 
milking),  are  illustrations  in  point. 


Lindsay  Acres  Rag  Apple  Ellen 
3852377  New  National  Champion 


daughter  of  this  bull  to  exceed 
pounds  of  butterfat.  There  ait| 
daughters  (all  ages)  in  the  Lint 
herd  and  about  20  in  the  Thom 
herd. 


Maple  Kimpre  Direct 
2978190,  G.  P. 


A  couple  of  months  ago  anol 
Maine  cow,  this  time  owned  by  ft 
missioner  of  Agriculture  Fred  JJ 
ter  of  Corinna,  exceeded  the  rd 
fabulous  figure  of  1000  pounds  of 
terfat,  also  on  2X  milking,  prodd 
26,038  pounds  of  milk,  3.7%  and  1] 
pounds  butterfat. 


‘‘Way  Down  East,”  as  they  say,  is 
Lindsay  Acres  of  Carroll,  Maine,  own¬ 
ed  by  Alvin  H.  Lindsay  &  Sons.  Here, 
on  January  4,  1956,  Lindsay  Acres  Rag 
Apple  Ellen  became  the  new  National 
Champion  Junior-Two-Year  Old  HIR 
cow  on  (2X)  two  time  a  day  milking, 
with  a  record  of  23,236  pounds  of  4.6% 
milk  and  1073.  pounds  of  butterfat.  In 
this  she  exceeded  the  former  national 
record  of  22,960  pounds  of  milk  and 
861.1  pounds  butterfat  by  over  200 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Her  sire,  Pebble  Beach  Duke  Prin- 
waycess,  V.  G.,  was  purchased  from 
Butterfly  Farms,  Mexico,  New  York 
for  $1500.00  as  a  calf,  by  the  Lindsays 
and  A.  Ray  Thompson  of  Prentiss, 
Maine.  He  was  resold  to  Butterfly  for 
$10,000.  after  his  daughters  proved  to 
be  unusual  producers.  Ellen  is  the  third 


‘‘Maple”  spotlighted  her  sire,  Da! 
less  Togus  Direct  821505,  ‘‘Excell! 
Gold  Medal,  as  being  the  first  sin 
the  United  States  to  have  three  datj 
ters  each  with  records  of  over  1 
pounds  butterfat  on  2X  milking.  Of 
millions  of  cows,  only  fifty-two  I 
crossed  the  1000  pound  mark  on 
milking. 


I  i| 

Ik 


“Togus”  as  her  sire  is  called,! 
more  than  50  daughters  in  the  NiS 
herd — 15  with  records  of  more  3 
700  pounds  of  butterfat,  2X.  His! 
proof  is  based  on  46  daughters  avers 
ing  15,192  pounds  milk  and  583  p® 
of  butterfat — an  increase  of  ! 
pounds  milk  and  81  pounds  butte! 
over  their  dams. 

“Togus”  was  bred  by  Harold  JSJ 
of  Sanford,  Maine  and  first  owned 
S.  A.  Wathen,  Fort  Fairfield,  Mai 


(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


High  Herds  on  Herd  Test  In  Order  of  Milk  Production 


Donald  J.  Augur,  Northford,  Conn. 

8  cows  2X 

17416 

3.9% 

Quality  Farm,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

24 

2X 

16109 

3.8% 

Mark  A.  Howe,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

16 

2X 

15658 

3.8% 

5;' 

J.  K.  Howe  &  Sons,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

22 

2X 

15626 

4.0% 

Bahnsen  Bros.,  Branford,  Conn. 

8 

2X 

15063 

3.9% 

Gardner  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

20 

2X 

15020 

3.5% 

Univ.  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H. 

32 

2X 

14481 

3.9% 

: 

.  ■( 

Hurlwood  Holstein  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

39 

2X 

14312 

3.9% 

' 

John  A.  Howe,  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

15 

2X 

14069 

4.0% 

Leo  Aloisi,  Northampton,  Mass. 

17 

2X 

13923 

3.8% 

Bryce  A.  Metcalf,  E.  Corinth,  Vt. 

13 

2X 

13920 

3.8% 

Est.  of  John  Ellis,  Lee,  Mass. 

17 

2X 

13895 

3.8% 

Jesse  R.  Gangwer,  Dover,  N.  H. 

11 

2X 

13717 

4.0% 

Spencer  H.  Logan,  Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 

25 

2X 

13685 

3.7% 

George  F.  Causey,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

23 

2X 

13631 

3.8% 

Eben  C.  Haggctt,  Damariscotta  Mills,  Me. 

26 

2X 

13500 

3.9% 

H.  C.  Briggs  &  Son,  Turner,  Maine 

50 

2X 

13213 

4.0% 

Fred  J.  Nutter,  Corinna,  Maine 

74 

2X 

13128 

3.9% 

A.  B.  Brewer  &  Son,  Canaan,  Conn. 

69 

2X 

12836 

4.0% 

O.  A.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Rutland,  Vt. 

46 

2X 

12781 

4.0% 

Richard  W.  Mallary,  Bradford,  Vt. 

34 

2X 

12704 

4.0% 

Benj.  L.  Barringer,  Brookfield,  Conn. 

18 

2X 

12603 

4.1% 

i 
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■IVSSTOCS  AUCTION 

[xperienced  Men 
Make  Empire 
THE  Place  to 
larket  Livestock 


Men  like 
owarci  Mattice*  —  Em- 
jire’§  West  Winfield 
tockyards  manager  — 
ith  years  of  experience 
n  this  statewide  livestock 
nterprise,  make  Empire 
;ood  place  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

Let  Howard  Mattice, 
and  the  other  six  Empire 
managers,  help  you  mar¬ 
ket  profitably. 

Marketing  Cooperative 

Regular  weekly  auction  sales  at 

Bath  •  Greene  •  Oneonta 

iBuIlville  *Gouverneur 
Caledonia-West  Winfield 

Check  your  EMPIRE  market  for  date  and 
time  of  special  dairy  replacement,  farm, 
oultry  or  iamb  sales. 


'Some  of 
,  the  reasons 

-UNADILLA 

1 1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu-  ' 

,  lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
lisnot  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.  \ 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices. 

4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
|  wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
lumt  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
I  Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
I  heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
|  made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
I  aure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
I '  opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
I  to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
1  opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
j  treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
lotto.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
I  easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

,  UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-226  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


unadilla  silos 


io  HORNS! 

e  Application  of  Dr.  ! 

y'or  s  Dehorning  f 


re  ,aPH“> — ™  . 

L  ,  or s  Dehorning 
slvo  °,n. j  °(n  button  ol 
i  ,cs’  ^'cls,  Lambs— and 
Jtt;°rns  Vow.  No 
krCjo’nn  bleeding. 4oz- 
er’.  „  •00.,at  your  deal- 

■  H  wnu PostPaid. 

■  VP'  NAYLOR  CO. 

morris  12,  n  Y 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

from  whom  Mr.  Nutter  purchased  him 
in  1946,  following  the  Wathen  fire  and 
herd  dispersal. 

U  N  H  Mutual  Marathon  Olive 
2972812  G.  P. 

Late  in  1955  this  capable  matron 
completed  a  record  of  27,290  pounds  of 
3.8%  milk  and  1028.5  pounds  butterfat 
on  2X  milking.  ,She  is  owned  by  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  New  Hampshire.  Here  Professor 
Kenneth  Morrow  and  herdsman  Ken¬ 
neth  Fowler  are  breeding  and  develop¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cow 
families  in  all  the  world.  It  is  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  U  N  H  Perfection  Echo.  “Olive" 
is  a  member  of  this  cow  family,  being 
a  daughter  of  “Echo”. 

“Echo”  now  has  a  list  of  more  than 
two  dozen  descendants.  Four  daughters 
of  “Echo”  have  each  exceeded  1000 
pounds  butterfat  on  2X  milking.  Two 
daughters  exceed  1100  pounds  on  2X. 

Randmere  Rag  Apple  Marion 

A  2X  record  of  1024  pounds  butter¬ 
fat  was  completed  by  this  cow  during 
December  of  1955.  She  is  owned  by 
Beverly  P.  Rand  of  Sherman  Mills, 
Maine,  a  Katahdin  potato  seed  grower 
who  recognizes  that  certified  seed  is 
also  helpful  in  producing  superior  dairy 
cows. 

Many  herds  exceeding  500  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  some  well  over  600 
pounds  on  2X  milking  may  now  be 
found  about  New  England.  In  table  on 
opposite  page  are  a  few  that  cause  one 
to  marvel  at  the  wonders  of  the  dairy 
cow.  This  list  includes  only  those  herds 
with  over  500  pounds  butterfat  on  2X, 
and  whose  year  was  concluded  between 
September  1,  1954  and  through  August 
31,  1955. 

Cooperative  Effort 

New  England  Holstein  breeders  are 
progressive  in  cooperating  with  one  an¬ 
other.  They  have  pioneered,  along  with 
other  New  England  breed  associations, 
a  new  idea  in  cattle  exhibitions,  viz., 
the  Long  Time  Production  Class  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition. 

Through  this  class  of  exhibition  they 
are  emphasizing  the  economic  impor-. 
tance  of  longevity  in  our  cows  and 
encouraging  farmers  to  breed  for  this 
quality.  Likewise  this  class  demon¬ 
strates  that  cows  possessing  the  fun¬ 
damental  type  characteristics  of  "dairy 
character”,  “body  capacity”,  “good 
legs  and  feet”,  and  “well-shaped,  well 
attached,  udders  of  good  texture”,  are 
the  cows  which  are  able  to  remain  in 
the  herd  and  produce  heavily  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

Auction  Sale  Guarantee 

Five  years  ago  New  England  Hol¬ 
stein  breeders  boldly  adopted  an  unique 
and  comprehensive  guarantee  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  buyers  in  their  Annual  Fall 
Sale.  The  limited  warranties  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  forthright  guarantee  which 
is  backed  not  only  by  the  individual 
consignor  but  by  the  resources  of  the 
Association  as  well. 

This  new  auction  sale  procedure  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  breeders  and 
breed  associations  nationally  in  view 
of  its  departure  from  the  philosophy  of 
“caveat  emptor”.  It  is  hailed  as  being 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  level  of 
thinking  as  to  the  desired  integrity  and 
ideals  of  those  who  seek  to  improve 
and  expand  the  purebred  business  on  a 
high  level. 

The  willingness  of  these  breeders  to 
nurture  a  sincere  spirit  of  unselfish  co¬ 
operation  is  the  keystone  upon  which 
the  Holstein  breed  is  being  advanced. 
Thus  they  are  more  effectually  embrac¬ 
ing  the  idealistic  leadership  of  the  na¬ 
tional  breed  association.  On  this  level 
such  factors  as  honesty,  accuracy, 
breed  improvement,  and  neighborliness, 
are  considered  to  be  the  real  precursors 
of  sound  progress. 


at  bargain  cost 


Present  costs  of  beet  and  citrus 
pulp  put  them  out-of-line  with 
Be-Co-Lass. 

Consider  the  extra  feeding  value: 

Be  -  Co  -  Lass  contains  almost 
twice  the  protein  of  citrus,  22% 
more  than  beet  .  .  .  from  4  to  7 
times  more  phosphorus  than  either. 
There's  10,000  times  more  Vitamin 
A  than  in  beet  and  60  times  more 
than  in  citrus  .  .  .  plus  more  Vita¬ 


min  D  and  1000  times  more  trace 
minerals. 

You  don't  have  to  teach  cows  to 
eat  Be-Co-Lass.  It  is  bulky  .  .  .  high 
in  molasses  .  .  .  and  provides  pal¬ 
atable  nutrients  cows  need  to  make 
milk  when  hay  is  poor  or  in  short 
supply. 

With  its  superior  feeding  value, 
Be-Co-Lass  is  the  bargain  hay 
stretcher  .  .  .  pays  for  itself  and 
gives  you  a  profit  too. 


Stretck  rouqkoge 

(poor  hay  or  short  supply) 

and  make  it  f>cuj 

Beacon  Dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias . 


This  Teat  DILATOR 
CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 

Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No  other 
device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth,  flexible  BAG 
BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag 
tissues.  Packed  2  5  in  medicated  BAG  BALM  ointment.  Fluted 
Dilator  carries  ointment  in.  At  your  dealer’s,  where  you  get 
KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE,  BAG  BALM.  Write  for  NEW 
FREE  24-page  Cow  Book,  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville60 ,  Vermont 


PLAN  YOUR  1956  GREASE  & 
OIL  NEEDS.  SAVE  TIME  LATER, 
ORDER  NOW  AT  %  DISCOUNT 


G.  L.  F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 

" Dependable  Come  Hail  or  High  Water " 
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MILK  FILTERS 


More  and  more  dairy  farmers  are  switching  to  new  Kendall  non-gauze 
Milk  Filters,  Why?  Because  they  outperform  any  other  disk,  and  —  best 
of  all  — cost  at  least  50%  less  than  filter  cloths. 

•TOUGHER -nearly  twice  as  tough,  wet  or 
dry,  as  any  other  disk.  Won’t  rupture  or  wash, 
takes  rough  treatment. 

•  FASTER  —  filters  more  milk  faster  — saves 
you  time  in  the  milk  house,  yet  gives  you  high 
sediment  ratings. 

•EASIER  —  in  and  out  of  the  strainer  it’s 
easier  to  handle  —  needs  no  baffle,  dome  or 
support  of  any  kind. 


They’ve  switched  —  have  you? 


" They  are  the  strongest 
disks  1  ever  used.  They 
filter  more  milk  faster  at 
less  cost”  -  John  Pars  low, 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


"New  Kendall  disks  are 
the  strongest  and  fastest 
disks  I  ever  used  -  and 
cost  less.  ”  Frank  Wyatt, 
Zumbro  Falls,  Minn. 


'  'I’ve  used  all  major  brands 
of  filter  disks.  I  like  the 
new  Kendall  disk  best  of 
all.”  Marvin  W.  Wilson, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Get  a  box  from  your  local  merchant  and  save  yourself  time,  trouble  and  money. 


The  KENDALL  Company  •  Kendall  Mills  Division  •  Walpole,  Massachusetts 


BORROW  TO 

BUY  your 

BULK  MILK 

TANK  and 

for  other  farm  needs 


Loans  to  fit  your  farm  business  and 
your  repayment  ability 


Today,  more  than  ever,  it  takes  money 
to  farm  profitably  .  .  .  money  for  mod¬ 


ern  equipment,  for  expansion,  for 


operating  expenses.  That’s  why  more 
and  more  farmers  are  turning  to  Land 
Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 
for  the  money  they  need.  Join  them 
—  and  assure  yourself  of  a  dependable, 
permanent  source  of  credit  .  .  .  con¬ 
venient  local  service. 


See  your  local  associations  or  write: 

Dept.  A-84,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


MAlI.lt/ 


ABOUT  THE  BATAVIA 
SCHOOL  FOB  T1IE  BLIND 


SURELY,  no  one  who  read  Mr.  East¬ 
man’s  article  on  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  than  I,  for  it  has  been  familiar 
to  me  ever  since  I  can  remember,  my 
grandmother  having  been  a  teacher  of 
handicraft  to  the  girls  there  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

She  taught  knitting,  crocheting,  sew¬ 
ing  by  hand  and  on  the  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  basket  work,  beadwork  and  rug 
weaving.  She  was  deeply  loved  by  both 
students  and  teachers,  both  while  she 
was  there  and  during  the  long  illness 
before  her  death  in  1918,  and  the  trib¬ 
utes  she  received  from  her  former  pu¬ 
pils  were  the  main  part  of  the  heavy 
mail  she  always  looked  forward  to, 
every  day. 

Grandmother  was  a  large  woman, 
with  such  a  motherly  way,  and  every 
one  loved  her.  She  often  entertained  at 
little  parties  in  her  room,  and  the  girls 
loved  it. 

Every  year  at  State  Fair  time, 
Grandmother  was  in  charge  of  a  group 
who  demonstrated  knitting,  sewing, 
typing,  chair  caning,  etc.  They  always 
created  great  interest  at  the  fair,  and 


sociation  in  Albany.  Thinking  it  ^ 
stimulate  a  little  interest  in  the  fii 
made  by  the  blind,  I  took  a  photogs. 
made  in  Grandmother’s  work  root 
an  exhibit  of  hand  work. 

When  I  told  the  woman  froit; 
Albany  Association,  she  was  muq 
terested  and  asked  my  Grandmotli 
name.  I  told  her,  “Mrs.  Pierson’’,? 
said,  “My  dear,  there  are  women 
Association'  who  are  earning  their 
ing  doing  the  most  beautiful  work, 
when  any  one  asks  them  “Who  tai 
you  to  do  these  things?”  they 
‘Miss  Pierson  taught  me’.”  She  thoi 
it  was  a  “Miss”.  I  was  quite  movti 
hear  that,  several  years  after 
Grandmother’s  death,  and  two  hunt 
miles  from  my  old  home.  It  was  at 
tribute. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Walker,  Cobh! 
New  York 


■  A.  A. 


SUBSIDIES  RESPONSIK 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


I  breathe,  so  am  alive;  I  love  and 
so  I  live. 


there  was  always  a  crowd  around  their 
booth.  The  young  people  knew  people 
were  curious  and  they  got  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  it.  It  always  amused  me  to  hear 
about  the  place  where  they  stayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fair.  Being  from  a  State  insti¬ 
tution,  they  were  housed  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Feeble  Minded.  The  pupils  at 
the  Feeble  Minded  Institute  felt  so 
sorry  for  the  ones  who  couldn’t  see, 
and  the  blind  ones  (who  were  all  very 
bright  or  they  wouldn’t  have  been  sent 
in  that  group)  wouldn’t  have  been 
feeble  minded  for  anything! 

Every  summer  we  used  to  go  to  a 
cottage  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  and  I 
can’t  remember  a  summer  when  Grand¬ 
mother  didn’t  have  two  or  three  young 
people  from  the  school.  I  grew  up 
knowing  you  didn’t  say,  “Do  you  want 
to  feel  of  this?”,  but  “Do  you  want  to 
see  this?”  or  to  treat  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  sighted  people. 

Several  years  after  I  was  married,  I 
attended  a  meeting  held  to  plan  for  a 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  Blind  As- 


TOO  MANY  times  we  fail  tola 
time  to  write  someone  who  i 
helped  us.  It  has  been  said  that  t 
things  are  needed:  “to  be  complim 
ed  and  sincerely  to  compliment”, 
We  can  truly  say  that  there 
other  farm  paper  that  we  subscribi 
that  brings  us  the  uplift  that  we  is 
after  reading  your  “American  Afl 
culturist.”  We  wish  we  had  time 
read  it  in  its  entirety.  I  can  comjs 
it  to  going  to  some  of  our  farm  me 
ings.  It  makes  you  glad  you  art 
farmer  or  a  farmer’s  wife. 

We  have  a  200  acre  farm  where 
have  lived  for  21  years  and  haveiwi 
many  improvements.  We  have  40  be 
of  Holsteins,  mostly  purebred.  & 
help  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
except  once  back  in  1940,  we  bn 
never  had  a  hired  man  or  boy  that 
could  trust  with  the  milking.  Besik 
who  can  pay  what  a  man  asks? 
believe  subsidies  are  responsible,  lw 
ever,  for  the  farming  conditions  # 
are  willing  to  wait  until  Eisenhowff 
administration  can  improve  things, 
have  great  faith  in  President  Ei» 
hower. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  wonderful* 
tides  and  stories  and  especially  f 
editorials. — A  satisfied  reader.  —  ® 
F.  S .,  Kanona,  N.  Y. 


■  A.  A. 


I  hope  you  will  keep  the  "W 
Farmer”  in  your  paper.  He  is  repK 
senting  a  man  who  is  doing  some  defi 
thinking.  It  may  start  some  farmers 
do  the  same.  With  all  the  surpluses* 
have  it  would  be  good  for  many  a  fa*1' 
er  to  “take  it  easy.” 

— A.K.M.,  Valley  Falls,  A’ 


Kathy  Messerschmitt,  8 
years  old,  granddaughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mes¬ 
serschmitt  of  Gardiner, 
N.  Y. 

The  name  of  the  little 
girl  in  the  picture  is  Betty 
Ann  White  of  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.,  also  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Messerschmidtt. 
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How  to  lick 
e  Stone  Problem 


The  Proved 
Mechanical 
Stonepicker 


Get  stony  fields  into  full  pro¬ 
duction.  Eliminate  costly  stone 
damage  to  implements.  PIX- 
TONE  picks  up,  carries,  and  dumps 
stones  1V2"  to  8"  in  diameter. 
Clears  up  to  4  acres  a  day.  Leaves 
perfect  stone-free  seed  bed 
(picture  shows  where  Pixtone 
made  one  pass  thru  a  stony  field). 
Hundreds  in  use  on  fields,  pas¬ 
tures,  landscaping  jobs,  etc. 


In  a  recent 
competitive  de¬ 
ni  onstration, 
PIXTONE  out- 
picked  by  far 
every  other 
stonepicker 
competing. 

full  information  on  how  this  amazing  ma- 
can  make  your  farming  more  efficient 
productive.  Write  or  phone  today. 

Implement  Works,  Inc. 

H,  Stratford,  Conn. 


Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose 
Power  Garden  Equipment 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE  ? 

3  ROTO-HOE 

There’s  no  need  to  buy  two, 
three,  or  more  separate 
power  garden  tools.  The 
“ROTO-HOE  IDEA”  makes 
available  to  you  one  basic 
power  unit  and  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  “customer-proven”  at¬ 
tachments.  All  are  integral¬ 
ly-designed  to  fit  and  work 
perfectly  with  the  same  2 
h.p.  ROTO-HOE  power  unit; 
all  are  interchangeable  in  a 
few  seconds;  all  are  thoroughly  “use-tested”,  available 
NOW! 

On  as  thousands  of  America’s  busy  gardeners  and 
Winers  have  done — use  ROTO-HOE  to  keep  your  gar¬ 
den  better  and  easier.  Plenty  of  power,  excellent  tilling 
anil  between-row  cultivating,  prices  so  low  they  make 
the  ROTO-HOE  lines  America’s  Best  Values  in  power 
lawn  and  garden  equipment.  Complete  ROTO-HOE  ro- 
firy  tiller  only  $134. 

NEW  22"  Self-Propelled 
Twin  ROTO-CUTTER 

joins  keep  lawn  velvet-smooth,  has  easy-to-sharpen 
'in  spindle  bsades.  Attaches  in  seconds,  costs  only 
fe!9.50  to  add  to  ROTO-HOE  power  unit;  or  as  a 
implete  unit,  ready  to  go  to  work  for  only  $131.50. 
FREE  COLOR  BROCHURE,  illustrates  all  attachments 
■n  color,  gives  full  information.  Write  today  for  a  copy 
>nd  for  name  of  nearby  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 

ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Company 
ox  63,  Newbury,  Ohio 

America’s  Leader  in  Lawn  &  Carden  Equipment 


"We  did  so  well  with  grass  silage,  we 
3ot  another  good-looking  Corostone 
Concrete  Silo  for  cheap  housing  for  the 
family,  too!" 

It's  no  joke — the  two  finest  silos  money 
can  buy  are  the  COROSTONE  Concrete  and 
'he  SILVER  SHIELD  Steel.  Save  money  now 
an  early  order  discounts. 

UNIVERSAL  Steel  Silo  Co. 

“ox  S28-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  more  details  on 

Cl  COROSTONE  Concrete  silo 
□  SILVER  SHIELD  steel  silo 


Name 


-State 


Fly  Control 

In  Dairy  Barns 

CUSTOM  spray  operators  and  county 
agricultural  agents  in  New  York 
State  were  notified  late  in  1955  that 
“diazinon”  has  been  accepted  for  fly 
control  in  dairy  barns.  . 

H.  H.  Schwardt,  Professor  of  Entom¬ 
ology  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University, 
advised  agents  that  diazinon  would  be 
his  department’s  first  and  principal  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  fly  control  in  dairy 
barns  in  1956. 

Prof.  Schwardt  advised  agents  as 
follows : 

“Three  seasons  of  testing  in  .the 
Ithaca  area  show  that  diazinon  will 
keep  flies  under  control  for  at  least  6 
to  8  weeks  in  a  well  kept  barn.  Use  8 
pounds  of  25%  diazinon  wettable  pow¬ 
der  in  25  gallons  of  water,  or  32  pounds 
in  100  gallons.  Cover  walls  and  ceilings 
to  the  point  of  run  off  which  means 
approximately  1  gallon  on  250  square 
feet  of  wall  or  ceiling  area. 

Precautions 

“Diazinon  is  more  toxic  than  DDT 
and  should  be  handled  with  caution. 
During  the  spraying  operation  all  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  taken  out  of  the  barn 
and  kept  out  for  four  hours  thereafter. 
Do  not  spray  directly  into  manger 
or  fountains.  There  should  be  no  hay, 
silage,  feed  ,or  salt  left  exposed  to  the 
spray. 

“Dairymen  or  others  making  occa¬ 
sional  applications  of  diazinon  in  their 
own  barns  need  not  wear  raincoats  or 
respirators,  but  custom  operators  using 
the  material  daily  for  several  days  or 
weeks  should  wear  raincoats  and  res¬ 
pirators  for  protection.  To  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  no  accidents  have  occurred  to  op¬ 
erators  using  diazinon  but  we  believe 
the  above  precautions  should  be  ob¬ 
served  by  custom  operators  until  we 
have  had  a  longer  experience  with  the 
material. 

“Diazinon  is  a  phosphate  insecticide. 
If  the  concentrated  material  is  swal¬ 
lowed,  or  spilled  on  the  skin  in  quanti¬ 
ty,  symptoms  almost  identical  to  those 
produced  by  parathion  will  result.  Diffi¬ 
cult  breathing,  and  constriction  of  eye 
pupils  are  the  most  obvious  symptoms. 
Treatment  consists  of  immediate  emp¬ 
tying  of  the  stomach,  or  washing  of 
the  skin,  and  administration  of  atro¬ 
pine  if  symptoms  appear. 

“Do  not  use  diazinon  in  poultry 
houses  of  any  kind. 

“Diazinon  is  expensive,  but  in  terms 
of  days  of  fly  control  obtained,  it  is  the 
cheapest  residual  fly  spray  available.” 

—  A.  a.  — 

DAIRY  tOW  NEEDS 
A  VACATION 

That  cows  do  produce  more  milk  and 
butterfat  if  they  have  at  least  six 
weeks  to  two  ^months  of  rest  between 
lactations,  is  *  shown  by  a  Michigan 
State  University  summary  of  dairy 
herd  improvement  records  on  3,500 
dairy  cows. 

Holsteins  dry  less  than  two  weeks 
produced  347  pounds  of  butterfat  and 
9,511  pounds  of  milk. 

Those  dry  two  weeks  to  a  month,  390 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  10,838  pounds 
of  milk. 

Cows  dry  four  to  six  weeks,  404 
pounds  of  butterfat  apd  11,218  pounds 
of  milk. 

And  those  dry  six  to  eight  weeks, 
413  pounds  of  butterfat  and  11,567 
pounds  of  milk. 

Figures  for  other  breeds  are  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  average  was 
slightly  higher  for  cows  that  were 
given  eight  to  10  weeks’  vacation.  But 
the  difference  probably  wasn’t  great 
enough  to  pay  for  the  extra  feed 
needed. 

—  a.  a.  — 

If  your  pipes  freeze,  thaw  them  with 
hot  water,  never  with  a  blow  torch  or 
burning  paper:  loo  dangerous. 
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"I’ve  fed  WIRTHM0RE 
for  22  years  because 
it  always  gives  the 
results  I  want’’ 

Says  Clifton  Gilman,  Superintendent  of  Runnymede 
Farm,  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 


Runnymede  Farm,  with  its 
beautiful  twin -silo  barn  and  rich 
pastures,  is  one  of  the  top  dairy 
breeding  establishments  in  New 
England.  The  original  stock  was 
imported  direct  from  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey. 

Serving  milk  customers  in  a  40 
mile  radius,  the  90  head  of  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys  on  twice  daily 
milking  are  managed  under  practi¬ 
cal  farm  conditions. 

Mr.  Gilman  has  fed  Wirthmore 
14  Fitting  Ration  for  22  years, 
occasionally  trying  something  else 
for  a  short  time  but  always 
returning  to  Wirthmore  for  best 
results.  He  uses  Twin  Mix  for 
his  calves  and  feeds  beet  pulp  and 
Wirthmore  Fodder  Greens  to  sup¬ 


plement  silage  when  summer  pas¬ 
tures  run  out. 

Feed  is  delivered  weekly  by 
Moulton  &  Goodwin,  the  Wirth¬ 
more  dealer  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
A  Wirthmore  dairy  service  man 
is  available  to  help  Mr.  Gilman 
with  any  feeding  and  management 
problems  he  may  have,  and 
Wirthmore’s  breeding  calendar  and 
milk  weight  charts  provide  an 
“assist”  in  the  record-keeping 
department. 

Runnymede  Farm  is  just  one 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  feeders 
who  know  that  Wirthmore’s  com¬ 
bination  of  top  quality  feeds, 
helpful  service  and  convenient 
dealer  stores  just  can’t  be  beat. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

505  Washington  Street,  Malden  48,  Mass. 


RUPTURE-EASER 


(A  Piper 
BraceTruss ) 

No 

Fitting 

Required 


Double...4.95 


Pat.  No 
2606331 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support  for 
reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Rack  lacing  adjust¬ 
able.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men.  women,  children. 
Mail  orders  give  measure  around  lowest  part 
of  abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
We  Prepay  Postage  Except  C.O.D.’s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO. 


"GROW  MORE"  rDE°RLLAAcSi 


with  the  amazing  New  GARRY  and  RODNEY 
OATS  and  other  new  improved,  better  farm 
crop  varieties  being  released  this  year.  Be 
among  the  first  to  profit.  Send  for  fell  particu¬ 
lars  Today.  Gardner  seed  co.,  inc. 

51  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  New  York. 
Growers  of  Belter  Farm  Seeds  for  60  Years. 


For  FAST  HEALING 


Famous  smooth¬ 
spreading  Teat 
and  Udder  anti¬ 
septic  medica¬ 
tion.  For  injuries,  chapping 
and  massage  of  caked  bag.  At  all  dealers’. 


Write  today:  NEW  FREE  24-page  Illustrated 


Book,  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 
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If  it  weren't  for  brand  names 
you?d  have  to  be  a  petroleum  engineer 
to  buy  the  best  oil  for  your  car 


Your  car  is  one  of  your  most  expensive 
possessions.  Bad  oil  could  ruin  it. 

Yet  you  don’t  worry  a  bit  about 
asking  a  strange  filling  station  man  to 
“add  a  quart  of  oil”  to  the  motor. 

How  can  you  be  so  sure  his  oil  is 
good  for  your  car?  In  fact,  how  can 
you  feel  sure  about  anything  you  buy? 

Isn’t  it  because  you’ve  learned  the 
first  rule  of  safe  and  sound  buying : 

A  good  brand  is  your  best  guarantee 

No  matter  what  you’re  buying,  you 


know  you  can  always  trust  a  good 
brand.  You  know  the  company  stands 
behind  it.  And  so,  you  know  you  are 
right. 

The  more  good  brands  you  know,  the 
surer  you  are.  Get  to  know  them  in  this 
magazine.  They’ll  help  you  cut  buy¬ 
ing  mistakes,  get  more  for  your  money. 

BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION 

Incorporated 

A  Non-Profit  Educational  Foundation 
437  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


BLADES  1 

1C  1 

Less  than  I  °  Each 


f  TRY  10  BLADES  FREE!  I 


Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these  I 
DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES  —  made  of  I 
finest  steel  honed  to  surgical  sharpness!  LYN  I 
Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the  value  of  • 
ordinary  blades  —  they  cost  less  than  half  I 
as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE  the  service.  : 
Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to  TRY  AT  OUR  | 
RISK.  Use  10 — if  not  MORE  than  delighted,  . 
return  unused  100  for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY  | 
$1  postpaid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 


Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 


I 

|  J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  A-l 

516  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice. 
Inc.,  Dept.  65E,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need,  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


FREE  BOOK 

of  BIG  YIELD  Dwarf  Peach  -  Cherry  — 
Apple  —  Pear  Trees  PLUS  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

Over  a  dozen  Dwarf 
Fruit  Tree  varieties  — 
each  tested  for  huge 
.  1  H harvests  from  small  acre- 
!  ase — guaranteed  to  bear 
*  large  juicy  fruit  in  two 

years.  And  priced 
right  because  we 
fft fee  \  raise  them.  Send 

--  - - ' '  \  for  FREE  Cata- 

COLOR  J  log  of  hundreds 
CATALOG  /  of  hardy,  fruit 
while*  lhe*v  /  trees  (dwarf  and 
.’vn"e  ‘"ej/  standard),  berry 
last:  S  plants,  shrubs, 
shade  trees,  etc. 

rKELLY  BROS.n 

76  YEARS  AS  NURSERYMEN  |  | 

I  Dept.  AA-2A,  Dansville,  New  York 

Rush  me  FREE  the  new  Spring  Color  Catalog  of  I 
guaranteed,  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  I 
Berry  Plants,  etc. 

Name . . . . 

I  Address . . . .  I 

City . ...State .  J 

Enclose  501  West  of  the  Mississippi 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  id 


HOW  TO  TAKE  BETTER 
CARE  OF  YOUR  LAYERS 

(Continued  from  Page  J) 

the  front  of  the  pen,  and  it’s  just  too 
much  for  the  birds  to  get  from  the 
feeders  to  the  water  troughs.  If  you 
have  pens  that  are  50  or  60  feet  wide 
and  if  you  run  the  water  along  the 
front  of  the  pen,  you’re  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  A  lot  of  birds  just  don’t  get 
enough  to  drink.  They’re  afraid  to  go 
on  an  expedition  from  one  part  of  the 
pen  to  another  and  take  it  from  me, 
going  a  long  ways  for  water  in  a  pen 
with  many  other  birds  is  an  expedition 
for  a  chicken. 

If  you  are  not  getting  good  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  if  you  question  my  logic 
on  this,  put  a  water  spigot  in  your  pen 
and  use  a  hose  to  fill  water  pails  in  all 
various  parts  of  the  pen  and  keep  this 
up  for  three  weeks  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens.  Chances  are  10  to  1,  your  produc¬ 
tion  will  increase  remarkably  and  if 
it  does,  then  it’s  time  to  put  water 
fountains  around  in  various  parts  of 
the  pen. 

We  use  heating  cable  on  pipes  in  our 
hen  houses  to  prevent  freezing  and  we 
run  the  heating  cable  along  the  bottom 
of  the  troughs  to  keep  the  water  in  the 
troughs  from  freezing. 

Give  Your  Layers  Plenty  of  Room 

There  has  been  some  information 
coming  out  that  you  can  crowd  chick¬ 
ens  by  using  various  apartment  style 
devices,  such  as  several  tiers  of  roosts 
and  several  tiers  of  feeders,  and  my 
contention  is  that  that  idea  is  all  wet. 
Chickens  have  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another  in  the  pen  and  if  you  crowd 
them  in,  closer  than  one  bird  to  every 
three  sq.  ft.,  I  believe  you  are  in 
trouble.  I  think  you  might  better  have 
a  cheaper  house  and  have  more  floor 
space  than  to  have  a  fancy  house  with 
less  floor  space  per  bird.  I  think  you 
will  get  better  production.  The  chickens 
will  be  happier  and  make  you  more 
money. 

We  figure  3  sq.  ft.  per  layer  and 
probably  you  can  make  a  little  more 
money  at  4  sq.  ft.  per  layer.  If  you’re 
short  of  money  with  which  to  buy 
chicks  this  year,  why  not  buy  fewer 
chicks  and  give  them  more  room  all 
the  way  along  the  line.  We  recommend 
1  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per  chick  for 
the  first  8  weeks,  2  sq.  ft.  from  8 
weeks  to  4  months  of  age  if  they’re 
to  be  raised  inside  and  3  sq.  ft.  or  more 
per  pullet  in  the  laying  house. 

With  such  a  program,  you  do  not 
have  to  debeak,  you’ll  have  nice  feath¬ 
ers  on  your  birds,  you’ll  get  high  lay, 
and  they’ll  hit  up  to  90%  production, 
maybe  even  better.  They  will  lay  well 
for  you  and  make  you  money. 

If  you  feed  them  crumbles,  you 
should  debeak  them  and  debeaking  is 
against  my  better  judgment;  but  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  any  strain  of 
birds  that  will  not  pick  if  you  use 
crumbles  instead  of  mash  when  you 
feed  your  birds. 


Kiclt  OCJO 

"Your  arithmetic  will  have  to  wait  a 
while— I'm  helping  your  mother  with 
hers!" 


From  the  Ruggedl 
Climate  of  Maine 


[1101s 

mens 


itady  and  able  to  produce  bigger! 
profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEGHORN5,  RED-] 
ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN] 
CROSSES  and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also j 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  fqr  broiler] 
chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market  I 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatching! 
Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses  can] 
help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi-il 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine'sll 
largest  Hatchery 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Cleon! 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin! 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS 


ROUTE  24, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


TOP  N.Y.S.I 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 

At  the  5th  Central  | 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$  $  $  FOR  YOU !| 

Find  out  how  you  coni 
share  in  Bulkley's  leg! 
horns'  high  per  chick  in- f 
come.  Regular  monthly] 
bulletins,  price  list,] 
catalog  free.  Rush  post | 
card  today. 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


125  Leghorn 


OUR  41st  YEAR 
Lane,  Phone  30-M, 


Odessa,  N  Y. 


u  LEGHORNS 


Since  1911,  our  birds  have  made  good  i 
money  for  thousands  of  repeat  buyers. 

- -  Cut  out  and  mail 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON, 

Hobart,  (Delaware  County)  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog  and 
price  lists: 

Name _ 

Address _ 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS* 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Turn  wasteland  into  profit. 
Our  famous  Christmas  Tree 
Growers’  Guide  tells  you 
how.  Write  for  free  copy. 


OR  FOREST 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS. 


Box  83-B 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

Let  SHRAWDER'S  ANCONAS  Keep  You 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  8,  PA' 


BABY  CHICKS 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Writ  for  Circular. 
and  Information  about  Moodtesting,  and  our  lLffl- 
livability  Guarantee.  TH OM PSO NTOW N  HATCHED' 
Rt.  30,  TH0MPS0NT0WN,  PA 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


i 


erican  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1956  — 


Dr.  Duncan  MacCarthy  (left)  talks  with  Charles  Whitney,  chairman  of  the  Burdett 
Citizens'  Committee  that  conducted  the  campaign  which  brought  Dr.  MacCarthy  to 
Burdett. 
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i  GETS  A  DOCTOR 

By  ROBERT  V.  BALE 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  Four-H  Club  Agent 


N  THIS  age  of  what  we  call  pro¬ 
gress,  the  people  living  in  many 
of  the  rural  communities 
throughout  the  country  are  find¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  position  of  having 
1  to  local  doctor  available  in  time  of 
j  ieed,  yet  some  rural  areas  have  found 
■hat  by  planning  and  working  together 
|t.  is  possible  to  get  a  resident  doctor. 

The  village  of  Burdett  (Pop.  350)  and 
he  surrounding  rural  area  of  Schuyler 
bounty  with  another  4000  population  in 
ipstate  New  York,  did  just  that.  Hav- 
ng  been  without  a  resident  doctor  for 
hree  years,  a  citizens  committee  made 
ip  of  a  butcher,  an  undertaker,  a  farm- 
;r’s  wife,  and  a  4-H  Club  Leader,  a 
ninister  and  a  postmaster,  a  business- 
nan,  yes  and  some  4-H  boys  and  girls, 
vorked  together  to  solve  this  commun- 
ty  problem. 

Advertisements  in  medical  journals 
lad  resulted  in  a  few  nibbles  but  young 
I  ioctors  seemed  loath  to  settle  in  rural 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

I  believe  we  are  actually  giants, 
with  potentialities  far  gretater  than 
wTe  perceive. — Gardner  Hunting 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 


reas.  Something  more  was  needed  for 
an  advertisement  shows  nothing  of  the 
warmth  and  friendliness  of  a  rural 
community. 

Then  came  a  letter  from  a  young  doc¬ 
tor  just  completing  his  medical  train¬ 
ing;  married  and  with  two  children, 
and  needing  a  place  to  practice,  and 
also  needing  some  kind  of  financial 
help  to  get  started.  His  letter  said,  “I 
am  looking  for  the  right  kind  of  place 
among  the  right  kind  of  people.” 

The  committee  met;  read  and  liked 
the  letter  and  the  young  doctor’s  quali¬ 
fications.  Someone  said  "We  want  this 
man  but  what  more  can  we  do  to  get 
him  than  we  have  already  done?”  So 
the  planning  began  and  many  sugges¬ 
tions  considered. 

“We  could  charter  a  plane  and  bring 
him  here”  said  one.  “Let’s  have  a  com¬ 
munity  meeting  to  tell  him  how  badly 
we  need  him”  said  ahother.  “Let’s  see  if 
we  can  find  him  a  home  and  office  and 
try  to  arrange  financial  backing  by  the 
community”  was  another  suggestion. 
And  to  each  suggestion  the  decision 
was  “Why  not?  Let’s  try  it”. 

A  few  visits  and  an  announcement 
m  church  helped  to  raise  the  funds  for 
transportation;  a  community  meeting 
Was  planned  for  the  school  auditorium; 
arrangements  were  made  for  adequate 
financing  if  needed;  and  radio  and  TV 


stations  were  asked  to  help  publicize 
the  meeting. 

Two  carloads  of  people  went  to  the 
airport  to  meet  the  doctor,  but  his 
plane  from  Detroit  had  been  grounded 
by  fog.  Too  late  to  call  off  the  com¬ 
munity  meeting,  the  committee  put  in 
a  long-distance  phone  call  to  Dr.  Mac¬ 
Carthy  in  Detroit.  He  could  come  the 
next  Sunday,  weather  permitting.  At 
the  meeting  in  the  school  auditorium 
the  meeting  went  on  as  planned,  but 
without  the  doctor.  The  people  told 
each  other  why  we  needed  a  doctor  in 
the  community.  We  knew  we  needed 
one  all  right,  but  we  couldn’t  have  the 
same  program  for  another  community 
meeting  a  week  later.  That  was  when 
we  got  the  idea  that  we  should  have 
had  in  the  first  place. 

We  knew  why  we  needed  a  doctor. 
Now  let’s  show  the  doctor  why  he  need¬ 
ed  us.  We  could  and  we  did.  Speakers 
were  carefully  selected  to  tell  the  doc¬ 
tor  about  ourselves  and  the  Finger 
Lakes  area  in  which  we  live.  We  re¬ 
discovered  many  things  about  our  own 
community  that  we  had  forgotten  or 
had  taken  for  granted. 

This  time  the  doctor  did  arrive  and 
from  the  moment  we  saw  him  we  felt 
like  old  friends.  The  phone  calls,  the 
letters,  and  the  falling-through  of  our 
carefully  laid  plans  had  brought  us 
closer  together.  Though  we  had  been 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  we  had  gone 
through  similar  frustrating  experiences 
and  we  could  talk  and  laugh  about 
them. 

Things  went  like  clockwork.  When 
the  doctor  was  asked  to  speak  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting  of  more  than  150 
people,  he  was  almost  overcome  with 
emotion.  He  said,  “When  I  answered 
your  ‘ad’  in  the  medical  journal,  it  was 
because  this  area  was  listed  as  needing 
a  doctor,  but  I  have  learned  something 
else  here  tonight.  The  people  in  this 
community  need  a  doctor,  but  I  have 
just  found  out  how  much  one  doctor 
needs  the  people  in  this  community”. 

Back  in  Detroit  again  the  doctor 
wrote  “I  am  coming  to  Burdett  to  prac¬ 
tice,  even  if  I  have  to  live  in  a  tent.  I 
have  never  felt  so  much  wanted  in  my 
life.” 

The  people  who  worked  together  so 
successfully  to  solve  this  community 
problem  are  ordinary  people.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  every  rural  community 
where  they,  too,  can  work  together  to 
solve  problems.  And  yet  sometimes  the 
story  of  someone  elses’  success  helps  to 
get  things  started,  and  with  success 
comes  a  new-found  power;  the  power 
of  group  action  to  solve  community 
problems. 
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Boost  Yields  per  acre  with  this 

tractor-mounted  ALL-CROP  drill 

SEED  AND  FERTILIZE  IN  SEPARATE  BANDS  with  twin-boot  dispenser.  Micro- 
Feed  spaces  seeds  accurately  in  the  row.  You  use  less  seed  .  .  .  get 
better  stands.  \ 

APPLY  FERTILIZER  3  WAYS.  In  a  band  underground  ...  on  top  of  the 
ground  ...  or  broadcast.  Force-Flo  system  is  non-clogging  —  meters 
fertilizer  accurately  ...  in  desired  amount. 

SEED  AT  UNIFORM  DEPTH.  Independent  torsion  springs  apply  pressure 
evenly;  allow  each  opener  to  follow  ground '(surfaces.  You  seed  and 
fertilize  at  uniform  depth  —  on  uneven  ground  as  well  as  level  land. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  this  new  way  to  make  each 

acre  yield  mdre  ...  at  lower  COSt.  '  All-Crop  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


•  Travels  faster  •  Turns  quicker 

•  Lifts  and  lowers  hydraulically 


Be  sure  of  fop  yields  year  after 
year  at  lowest  cost  .  .  .  irrigate 

with  i  i  RAINMASTER  Pumps 


•  CMC  RAINMASTERS  run  at  lower  oper¬ 
ating  speeds  for  pressure  developed  — 
which  means  big  savings  in  fuel,  less  en¬ 
gine  wear,  greatly  reduced  maintenance 
costs.  The  finest  features,  too  —  including 
enclosed  type  impeller,  self  adjusting  ro¬ 
tary  shaft  seal,  unitized  construction. 

There's  a  complete  line  of  RAINMASTER 
engine  powered  and  TRAC  -  TOW  P.T.O. 


Pumpers.  All  come  ready  to  run —  NO 
EXTRAS  TO  BUY. 

If  you're  irrigating  now  —  or  just  con¬ 
sidering  irrigation  —  it'll  pay  you  to  get 
the  FREE  catalog  below.  Gives  latest  irri¬ 
gation  facts  —  shows  all  types  of  RAIN- 
MASTERS  in  action  on  all  kinds  of  irriga¬ 
tion  jobs  —  all  over  the  country. 


NEW  FREE  IRRIGATION  CATALOG 


I  CONSTRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO. 

|  Dept.  AA-2,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
I  want  to  know  more  about  RAINMASTER  Pumpers 
me  your  NEW  FREE  Catalog,  RM  56. 

NAME 


Rush 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 
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Replace  Your  Broken  Poultry 


and  Hog  House  Windows 


Win dow  KTate rials 
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AT  LESS  COST 


THAN  GLASS 


Just  Tack-on 
one  of 


wide 


Shatterproof-Plastic 


LET  IN 

Sunshine 

Vitamin 

"D” 


Window J9&TEMMS 

28',  36",  48",  wide 

Flex-O-Glass 

G  LASS-O-  N  ET 

Plastig  lass 
Wyr-O-Glass 

28",  36",  48"  wide 

Screen-Glass 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51 
World’s  Largest  Producers  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materials 


_  Have  Many  Practical 

Uses  for  Farm  and  Town  Folks 


Plast-O-Mat 


Plastic  Floor  Runner 


Sold  by  Local  Hardware, 


Coverall 

9  Feet  Wide  ^  22*  i M 


Hundreds  of  Home  Uses 


lib# 

PAINTING 

CARRIAGE  AND 

DROP  CLOTH 

APPLIANCE  COVER 

mber  and  Feed  Dealers 


CHECK  THESE  6 


"EXTRA  PROFIT 

advantages 

/.  V'9°r  and  uniform  de 
ve/opment 

2,  Unusual  early  mafurify 

3,  LfQr9e  e99  s‘Ze  early- 

strong  shells 

izt  i°y”'s  «- 

S,  Heavy sustained  production 

/»  feed  consumnt.*^r>  /c 
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Take  a  good  look  at  this  bird!  It’s 
the  new  Hubbard  Farms  Leghorn- 
New  Hampshire  Cross,  a  specialized 
high  egg  producer  yielding  240-250 
top  quality  eggs  per  year*!  Eggs  are 
“creams”  and  “tints”  with  some  whites. 

This  new  development  of  the  Hubbard 
Farms  breeding  program  combines 
hybrid  vigor  —  the  ability  to  “take  it” 
—  with  heavy,  steady  egg  production, 
low  feed  consumption,  and  high  lay¬ 
ing  house  livability.  They  grow  fast 
and  mature  early.  Try  these  superior 


money-makers  on  your  farm!  You’ll 
like  them! 

Get  all  the  facts  about  all 
of  Hubbard’s  “special  pur¬ 
pose”  birds  for  eggs  and 
meat  —  including  the 
record-breaking  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN**  broiler.  Send  for  your 
copy  today!  Address: 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20,  Walpole.  N.  H.  Tel.  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery:  Lancaster,  Pa. 

*on  hen  monthly  basis  **White  Mountain  is  a  trade  name 
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BROODING  CHICKS 


By  L.  M.  HURD 
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IAISING  a  thrifty,  healthy  flock 
of  pullets  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
[  portant  jobs  on  a  poultry  farm. 
To  do  this  work  well,  condi- 
must  be  favorable,  the  food  the 
and  the  brooding  carefully  exe¬ 
cuted.  Much  depends  on  the  experience 
and  close  attention  of  the  caretaker, 
his  knowledge  of  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  equipment  he  has  to  work 
with. 


tions 

best. 


What  are  some  of  the  requirements 
in  doing  a  good  job  of  brooding?  First 
of  all,  let’s  check  the  floor  space.  Most 
experienced  poultrymen  are  agreed 
that  the  following  allowances  are  about 
right. 

For  replacement  chicks: 

V2  sq.  foot  per  chick  to  6  weeks 

1  sq.  foot  per  chick  from  6  weeks 
to  12  weeks 

2  sq.  feet  per  chick  from  12  weeks 
to  16  weeks 

For  Broiler  Chicks: 

%  to  1  sq.  foot  per  chick  to  12 
weeks 

1  to  1 V2  sq.  feet  per  chick  from  12 
to  16  weeks 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  cannibal¬ 
ism  usually  gets  its  start  with  growing 
chickens  by  overcrowding,  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  insufficient  feed  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  feeding  space.  Attention  to  floor 
space  is,  therefore  very  important  for 
the  habit  of  cannibalism,  once  acquired, 
is  hard  to  stop. 

Hover  requirements: 

7  sq.  inches  for  permanent  hot 
water  systems 

7  sq.  inches  for  oil,  gas,  coal  and 
wood  brooders 

10  sq.  inches  for  electric  brooders 
1  250-watt  infra-red  bulb  for  50 
chicks.  The  bottom  of  the  bulb 
should  be  18  inches  from  the  floor 
the  first  week  and  raised  3  inches 
each  week  until  it  is  24  inches  from 
the  floor.  A  canopy  over  the  unit 
will  help  retain  heat. 

The  proper  brooding  temperature  for 
the  first  week  should  be  95 °F.  21  inches 
from  the  litter  under  the  edge  of  the 
hover.  After  the  first  week  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  dropped  5  degrees 
each  week  until  70° F.  is  reached. 

The  right  amount  of  feeder  space  is 
important.  The  following  amounts  are 
recommended  for  different  ages: 

1  inch  of  feeding  space  per  chick 
to  3  weeks 

2  inches  of  feeding  space  per  chick 
from  3  to  6  weeks 

3  inches  of  feeding  space  per  chick 
from  6  weeks  to  maturity. 

The  following  waterer  space  for  each 
100  chicks  is  suggested: 

Day-old  to  4  weeks — 20  inches  or 
one  1-gallon  fountain,  or  two 
1  qt.  fountains.  The  small  foun¬ 
tains  can  be  placed  under  the 


hover  m  cold  room  brooding, 
necessary. 

4  weeks  to  8  weeks — 30  inchest 
one  3-gallon  fountain  or 
equivalent. 

8  weeks  to  12  weeks — 40  inches « 
one  5-gallon  fountain  or  its 
equivalent. 


Litter  requirements: 

It’s  hard  to  say  which  is  the  b 
litter.  There  are  several  good  ot 
such  as  shavings,  dry  sawdust,  ft. 
ground  corn  cobs,  peat  moss,  cutstrj 
peanut  hulls,  and  .sugar  cane  pulp, 
not  use  old  used  litter.  Many  poi 
keepers  have  had  trouble  with  it 
least  start  the  brooding  period  iv 
new,  clean  litter  in  a  clean  house  w 
clean  equipment. 

At  4  to  6  weeks  it  is  advisable  to 
stall  roosts  for  replacement  pullets, 
pecially  if  they  are  Leghorns.  They 
not  necessary  if  you  plan  to  let 
birds  sit  on  the  floor  after  the  bid 
go  into  the  laying  pens.  Four  incl 
of  roosting  space  is  enough  for  grow 
birds.  No  roosts  are  necessary 
broilers. 

Crowding  during  the  brooding  pen 
may  be  prevented  by  using  a  7y2  w 
bulb  for  each  200  sq.  feet  of  floor  spi 
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Disease  Prevention  Program  Impo 
tant. 


The  modern  poultry  keeper  shot! 
keep  informed  on  the  best  methods 
controlling  such  diseases  as  coccidiosl 
Newcastle,  infectious  bronchitis,  clwfl 
ic  respiratory  disease,  fowl  pox 
blue  comb.  Recommendations  are  col 
stantly  changing  in  regard  to  the  cotj 
trol  of  these  diseases  as  new  forms  t 
medication  and  methods  are  develop* 
So  many  ways  of  controlling  these  di| 
eases  are  being  advertised  that  it  > 
very  confusing  to  most  everyone. 

Therefore,  since  most  states  in 1 
Northeast  have  very  good  poultry  diag| 
nostic  laboratories,  it  will  pay  bigdi'1| 


dends  for  every  poultry  keeper  to  | 


to  their  laboratories  for  the  most 
cent  information,  and  to  work  out  >| 
disease  prevention  program  based  i 
sound  advice.  Don’t  wait  until  you  ha 
the  chicks  or  until  you  have  an 0,1 
break  of  disease.  Be  smart,  try  to  p^l 
vent  trouble  instead  of  working  with itj 
The  least  you  can  do,  if  disease  strik&l 
is  to  take  a  half  dozen  birds  to 
nearest  laboratory  for  a  checkup. 

Until  recent  years’  practically  81 
pullets  for  replacement  were  raised  n 
the  spring.  Under  modern  conditi0l5| 
pullets  for  these  replacements  ^1 
hatched  every  month  in  the  year.  W* 
fall  and  winter  hatched  pullets  are1 
the  increase  because  they  are 
profitable.  However,  to  keep  the  w| 
ing  house  near  full  capacity  all  $1 
time  and  thereby  increase  the  efficienCJ 
and  profitableness  of  the  flock,  ®orj 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


^■eriean  Agriculturist,  February  18,  1956  — 


How  To  Dress 
iEESE  and  DUCKS 


By  L.  M.  HURD 

me  poultry  keepers  may  want  to 
ress  a  few  geese  or  ducks  to  sell  at 
il  The  job  is  usually  more  difficult 
;n  for  chickens.  A  few  suggestions 
,y  be  of  assistance. 

;n  the  first  place,  it  is  advisable  to 
*rve  the  birds  overnight  so  that  the 
:scerating  can  be  done  with  less 
d finger  of  rupturing  the  intestine  and 
contaminating  the  carcass  of  the  birds. 
H^eese  and  ducks  are  killed  the  same 
as  chickens.  They  may  be  hung  up  by 
thb  feet  in  shackles,  on  a  cord,  or 
traced  in  a  funnel  arrangement.  The 
funnel  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
quicker  and  more  satisfactory  than  the 
other  methods.  The  juglar  vein  in  the 
throat  at  the  base  of  the  skull  is  cut 
by  thrusting  a  long-bladed  knife  well 
back  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  or  by 
cutting  across  the  throat  on  the  outside 
just  behind  the  lower  jaw.  A  weight, 
hooked  into  the  bill,  keeps  the  bird 
from  throwing  blood  around.  Thorough 
bleeding  is  necessary  for  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance.  Allow  2  or  3  minutes  for 
complete  bleeding. 

■The  feathers  are  usually  removed  by 
scalding.  The  connection  between  the 
temperature  of  the  scald  water  and  the 
time  in  the  water  is  important.  The 

BROODING  CHICKS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

than  one  flock  of  pullets  should  be 
raised  during  the  year. 

I  On  farms  in  the  West  and  South 
Where  layers  are  kept  in  cages,  it  is 
Sustomary  to  raise  pullets  nearly  every 
month  in  the  year  so  that  replacements 
for  culls  and  dead  birds  can  be  made 
promptly.  This  idea  will  pay  too  in  this 
area  where  layers  are  kept  on  the  floor 
for  the  most  part. 

I  The  profitableness  of  a  modern  flock 
Of  poultry  not  only  depends  on  raising 
the  pullets  successfully,  but  more  and 
more  on  planning  when  and  how  and 
where  they  will  be  grown. 

toiii'inoiiiont  Rearing 

I  There  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
Boultrymen  to  raise  their  pullets  en¬ 
tirely  in  confinement.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  now  that  so  many  birds  are 
ftarted  in  the  fall  and  mid-winter 
ronths.  It  just  adds  to  the  labor  to 
jake  such  birds  out  to  a  range  for  a 
lonth  or  two  and  bring  them  back  into 
dnter  quarters.  The  saving  in  feed 
ffien  chickens  run  on  range  is  greatly 
ver-rated.  Checkups  show  that  these 
avings  seldom  amount  to  more  than 
0  per  cent  of  the  total'  feed  consumed 
|°r  the  time  the  birds  are  on  the  land 
nd  then  only  when  there  is  top  quality 
asture. 

Confinement  rearing  cuts  the  loss 
rom  predatory  animals  which  often 
mounts  to  10  or  15  per  cent.  Less 
hue  and  labor  is  required  to  care  for 
he  birds  in  confinement.  The  cost  of 
musing  may  be  more  when  the  birds 
lre  grown  in  confinement,  but  this 
point  can  be  debated.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  the  cost  of  colony  houses,  range 
shelters,  the  cost  of  pipe  for  the  water 
iUPPly,  the  investment  in  feeding 
equipment  suitable"  for  outdoor  condi¬ 
tions,  the  wear  and  tear  and  labor  of 
moving  the  houses,  fencing  and  extra 
abor,  the  cost  per  chick  raised  may  be 
sven  higher  for  the  chicks  grown  on 
ange  than  those  reared  entirely  in 
confinement.  1  ' 

Of  course,  greater  attention  needs  to 
Pe  given  to  floor  space  in  confinement 
leaning  for  crowding  encourages  can¬ 
nibalism  and  feather  picking.  However, 
cannibalism  can  be  controlled  by  de- 
oeaking.  Some  broiler  growers  actually 
hcbeak  baby  chicks  to  avoid  canni¬ 
balism. 


higher  the  water  temperature,  the 
shorter  the  time  required  to  loosen  the 
feathers.  Successful  scalding  may  be 
accomplished  by  dipping  the  birds  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  180°  F.  for 
half  a  minute  or  165°  F.  for  one  minute, 
or  140°  F.  for  3  minutes,  or  until  the 
feathers  slip.  Use  a  dairy  thermometer 
to  check  the  temperature. 

Keep  the  birds  completely  submerged 
with  a  forked  stick  and  move  the  bird 


up  and  down  to  get  maximum  penetra¬ 
tion  of  water  into  the  feathers.  A  small 
amount  of  detergent  in  the  water  will 
help  the  penetration.  Be  sure  to  test 
the  way  the  feathers  pull  from  time  to 
time  during  the  scalding  to  determine 
when  the  feathers  pull  best.  The  prop¬ 
er  time  is  when  the  breast  or  body 
feathers  can  be  removed  easily.  Most 
operators. like  the  165°  F.  water  tem¬ 
perature  best. 

If  many  ducks  or  geese  must  be 
dressed,  a  scalding  vat  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  control  keeps  the  water  tempera¬ 
ture  uniform.  If  only  a  few  birds  are 
to  be  dressed  at  a  time,  a  wash  boiler 
placed  on  a  stove  with  even  heat  serves 
the  purpose  best.  An  ordinary  metal 
pail  is  too  small. 

The  bird  can  be  picked  by  hand  on  a 
table  or  on  a  mechanical  picker.  Often 
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it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  down  to 
give  the  bird  a  clean  appearance.  Sin¬ 
geing  with  alcohol  or  gas  flame  is  one 
way  that  helps  to  clear  this  up. 

Some  operators  prefer  to  rough  pick 
the  birds  and  then  dip  them  in  a  wax 
mixture.  In  this  procedure  the  birds  are 
held  by  the  head  and  feet  and  dipped 
briefly  in  the  wax  which  is  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  from  155  to  165°  F. 
After  allowing  the  excess  wax  to  drain 
off,  the  bird  is  plunged  into  cold  water 
for  30  to  60  seconds  to  set  the  wax.  The 
wax  coating  is  then  removed  and  saved 
for  reclaiming.  Sometimes  a  second  dip 
is  necessary  to  completely  clean  up  the 
bird.  It  is  not  necessary  to  singe  after 
waxing.  A  special  wax  called  Duxwax 
is  best  for  this  job.  However,  a  few 
people  have  used  paraffin  with  fair 
success. 


HEALTHY  CHICK  NEWS 
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No  finer  layers  can  be  purchas 

Do  you  want  top  layers?  During  tfee-  1  a S’TH  JF y egr s 
Babcock  Leghorns  have  been  a  top  layin"g  strain.  Back 
11  years  ago  Babcock  Leghorns  set  aj^jfli  time  world 
record  for  official  egg  production  af* eggjlaying  tests. 
4,057  eggs  and  4336.25  points  for  a  13  blra  pen.  In 
1955  Babcock  Leghorns  set  a  world  record  for  aver- 4 
age  egg  production  for  all  pens  entered  in  official  egg 
laying  tests.  With  283.7  eggs  per  birdljand  291.64 
points  per  bird  entered.  These  birds  lived  100% 
through  the  entire  laying  year!  In  so  doing,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  again  won  the  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy  and  set  a 
new  record  for  eggs,  points  and  livability.  This  shows 
you  what  Babcock  Leghorns  can  do  under  ideal  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions. 

Random  Sample  Test  Winner,  1954.  Babcock 
Leghorns  won  the  1954  New  York  State  Random  Sam¬ 
ple  Test  with  a  net  profit  of  $3.47  per  bird  started  at 
day-old  in  a  year  of  very  poor  egg  prices.  This  was 
over  feed  and  chick  costs. 

Environmental  conditions  at  this  New  York  State 
Random  Sample  Test  were  intentionally  rugged.  This 
record  shows  what  Babcock  Leghorns  can  do  under  a 
rugged  environment  —  probably  a  lot  more  rough 
than  the  average  farm.  f 

Yes,  Babcock  Leghorns  Will  Lay  90% ! 

We  get  reports  every  week  of  Babcock.  Leghorns 
laying  90%  and  better.  A  customer  was  in  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  said  their  flock  of  25,000  birds  was  laying 
fine.  One  pen  of  3,000  Babcock  pullets  now  in  their 
flush  of  lay  is  averaging  over  90%.  One  pep  of  birds 
22  months  old  is  still  laying  60%.  Some  lay.  One 
Finnish  woman  who  is  a  real  wizard  with  piJJets  has 
600  Babcock  pullets  averaging  92%. 

To  get  lay  like  this  you  have  to  give-your  birds 
clean  rearing,  plenty  of  room,  plenty  of.  water/  fop 
quality  feed  and  lots  of  intelligent  attentio 


Are  You  a  Small  Poultryman? 

We  get  lots  of  orders  for  100  to  500  pullets.  We  are 
anxious  to  get  these  small  orders.  You  get  the  same 
chicks  from  us  as  big  customers.  We  also  like  small 
customers  because  they  usually  give  their  birds  excel¬ 
lent  care. 

Are  You  a  Big  Poultryman? 

We  can  supply  you  with  top  quality  chicks  whether 
you  want  1,000,  2,000,  10,000  or  50,000  pullets  all  at 
one  time.  Every  box  will  be  the  same  high  quality,  all 
carefully  sorted,  all  the  same  breeding,  all  very  uni¬ 
form  at  day-old,  at  maturity  or  at  two  years  of  age, 
provided  you  give  them  good  care.  We  hatch  90,000 
White  Leghorn  pullets  per  week  during  the  busy  winter 
and  spring  months.  We  hatch  the  year  ’round.  Why 
not  come  to  Babcock  for  your  chicks  and  get  birds  that 
are  at  the  top? 

Breeding  Top  Layers  Is  Specialized  Work 

It’s  amazing  the  stories  that  salesmen  and  written 
tisements  are  telling  these  days.  Just  because  a 
man  cop  breed  corn  is  no  sign  he  can  breed  chickens, 
f  The  corn  breeders  have  been  buying  White  Leghorns 
from  us  and  other  leading  Leghorn  breeders.  As  of 
now,  there  is  no  real  good  official  evidence  that  these 
corn  breeders  have  even  been  able  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  Leghorns  they  bought.  A  mpn  has  to  be  a 
good  breeder  to  just  retain  the  quality  bred  into  good 
Leghorns.  To  keep  on  improving  it  takes  real  top-flight 
poultry  breeding  genius.  I  wish  you  would  stop  in  and 
let  us  prove  that  we  are  real  top  Leghorn  breeders. 

Sincerely, 

MONROE  C  BABCOCK 


ads 


(Please  Fill  in  Coupon  Below) 


Dear  Babcock: 

Here  are  the  qualities  I  want 
importance.  This  is  my  idea  of 
1 - 

2 _ ; _ 

3  _ 

4  _ 

S._ _ _ _ _ _ 


in  a  good  layer  in  order  of 
a  perfect  layer. 


Please  send  me 
Leghorns  bred  to 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 


Babcock  catalog 
my  exact  needs. 


and  information  on  your 


j  No.  layers  on  My  Farm _ _ 

>s^  I  raise  my  pullets  Q  a  way  from  old  hens  Q  near  old  hens. 

Bablttck  Poultry  Form,  lnc<f 


Route  3G,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


(134)  30 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones.  Ido 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y,  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES:  foundation  cattle,  4-H  calves,  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  New  York  Federation  Ayrshire 
Breeders.  Marshall  Hawes  Secretary  Barneve  '< 
New  Y  ork. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BABCOCK  S  Angus  Bulls  are  well  bred  from  the 
best  stock  in  the  United  States.  We  now  have 
young  prospective  herd  sires  for  sale.  Babcock 
Farms  R.D.  if-3,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


SEVERAL  1955  Bulls  from  Bardoliermere-Ton 
sire:  2  bred  cows;  4  Feeder  steers.  Certified 
herd.  Prices  reasonable.  Ral-Mo  Angus  Farm, 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers, 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  registered  Aberdeen  Angus 
Cows.  Due  in  March.  Price  $200.00  each. 
Curkendall  Farms,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


THE  5TH  Annual  New  Yorl  State  All  Breed 
Winter  Swine  Sale  on  Saturday  Feb  25th  at 
1:00  P.M.  Caledonia  Empire  Barns.  Popular 
breeds.  Bred  Gilts,  fall  gilts  and  boars.  An  op¬ 
portunity  for  4H  members  tc  start  a  herd.  Make 
some  choice  additions  to  your  present  herd. 
W.  B.  Stewart,  Sales  Mgr.,  Hunt,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Reg.  Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts  and 
fall  boars.  All  breeds  For  catalog  write  Ralph 
Ejliek,  Secretary  New  York  State  Swine  Assoc., 
Williamson,  New  York. 


CHOICE  YOUNG  PIGS  —  Feeders  —  Service 
Boars.  Dailey  Stock  Farm  Lexington,  Mass. 
Telephone  VO — 2-1085. 


SHEEP 


SELLING  EXTRA  NICE  well  grown  registered 
bred  Hampshire  yearling  ewes  from  top  blood¬ 
lines.  Also  booking  ram  orders  for  fall  1956  de¬ 
livery.  Stanley  V'an  Vleet,  Ovid,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 
ewes.  Excellent  type  and  breeding.  Bred  to  out¬ 
standing  rams.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE:  40  head  of  young  Belgian  horses 
including  1,  2,  3  and  a  year  olds.  Also  2  Regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions  2  years  old  and  some  bred 
mares.  Also  few  odd  head  5  to  8  year  olds. 
Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Stanley  4353. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines,  friendly,  larm  raised,  reasonably  priced. 
Write  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood, 
Locke,  New  York.  Phone'  Moravia,  482M3. 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Wa*ker  foxhound  puppies, 
born  July  4,  1955,  eligible  for  registry.  Ready 
to  start  running.  Also  one  registered  Walker 
bitch,  three  years  old.  M.  J.  Huntley,  West 
Winfield,  New  York. 


AIREDALE  Pups,  AKC  litter  registered,  males 
$25.00,  females  $20.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Maine. 


FOXHOUNDS  and  Puppies.  Purebred  Walker. 
D.  J.  Biederbeck  trained.  Wading  River  9-4648. 


REGISTERED  Samoyed.  $25.00  each,  proven 
stud,  proven  matron  $50.00  each.  Thomas  Blair, 
Staatsburg,  New  York.  Phone  Hyde  Park  7416. 


ESKIMO  Spitz  Puppies  —  White  Male  $25  — 
Female  $15,  six  weeks  February  25.  Roy  Weaver, 
Central  Square,  New  York.  Phone  No.  8-3334. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  AKC  silver -pups.  Ray 
Y.  Leonard,  76  Main  Denvilie,  N.  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 


BEAUTIFUL  well-bred  Scotch,  English,  Collie 
Pups.  Bred  for  brain,  beauty.  Male,  either  breed, 
2  month  $20,  female  $15.  Border  Collie  from 
imported  stock  dogs,  Male,  3  month,  $25 — Fe¬ 
male,  $15.  Old  Shepherd  strain  sheep  cattle 
dogs,  male  pup,  2  month  $20 — Female  $15.  Bel¬ 
gian  Police,  male,  3  month,  $30,  female,  $20. 
Either  breed  Collie  ready  to  train  on  cattle, 
Male,  $35,  Female  $25.  These  prices  are  all 
duty  paid.  All  pups  inspected  by  Government 
Vet  Cert.  Health  go  with  every  pup.  Delivery 
guaranteed  anywhere  U.S.A.  Wilfred  Zeron, 
Morrisburg,  Ontario. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Puppies,  another  fine  litter 
ready  to  go  the  last  of  February.  Earl  R.  Tuttle, 
Pine  Tavern  Farm,  Rt.  20-A,  Leicester,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  lolder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
New  York. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks, 
bred  for  high  on  the  farm  performance.  Alber- 
marie  Acres,  Unadilla,  New  York.  Phone  3467. 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  ou” 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunn.v- 
brook  Poultry  Farms.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y 
Phone  8-1611. 


MT.  HOPE-BABCOCK  STRAIN  Cross  (first  gen¬ 
eration)  Chicks.  They  give  ymi  many  extras 
Send  for  circular  to  see  what  these  extras  are. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Ken  Carson,  Stanley,  New  York. 
Phone  4803. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm,  Maine,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
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ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope  also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Box  C,  Gallupville.  New  York. 


67  RARE  BREEDS  Chicks  including  Polish; 
Spanish;  Buttercups;  Turkens;  Australorps; 
Houdans;  Lakenvelders :  Andalusians;  Cornish; 
Anconas;  Sussex;  Hamburgs;  Giants;  Brahmas; 
Leghorns;  Minorcas:  Orwngton=  Vikings;  Wyan- 
dottes'  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all  astern  states 
guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  colored  Pic¬ 
tures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box 
B70,  \\  ebster  City,  Iow'a. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  tn  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  laybrs  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  goirtg  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


FORD’S  Strain  Cross  Leghorns  are  first  in  the 
last,  report  from  the  Western  New  York  Random 
Test.  Pens  are  entered  from  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  These  are  random  selected 
chicks.  You  get  the  exact  same  kind.  All  cus¬ 
tomers  trying  them  last  year  report  very  high 
production  and  livability  and  rapid  increase  in 
egg  size.  Supply  is  limited.  Vernon  Ford,  R.D.  6, 
Lockport,  New  York  Phone  3-5622. 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires  —  top  heavies  at 
Central  Random  Sample  Tes  last  yeai  and  5 
year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancresi  Hamp  jr  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  Write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C.  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


PULLET  Special!  100  Pullets  plus  200  Bonus 
Chicks;  Your  choice,  Light  or  Heavy  Pullets  plus 
100  Meat-Maker  Broiler  Chicks  plus  100  Table 
Grade  Chicks — all  300;  $27.95  Prepaid.  McCray’s 
Chicks.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


100  Mc-CRAY’S  Meat-Maker  Broilers  plus  100 
Table  Grade  Chicks,  our  choice,  all  200 — $6.95 
Plus  Postage.  Baby  Guineas ;  Ducklings ;  50  for 
$17.50  Prepaid.  Goslings,  33  for  $50.00  Prepaid. 
McCray’s  Chicks,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


CHICKS— $5.75-0.00  COD.  Rocks,  Reds,  Hamp¬ 
shires  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Bellefonte 
Poultry  Farm,  Bellefonte  14.  Penna. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times— from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms. 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 


NEW  MEAT  Type.  Four  weeks  old.  White  or 
Barred.  Very  easy  to  raise.  Prove  for  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow  this 
“Food  for  Royalty”  for  your  own  eating  plea¬ 
sure.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Box  A,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$6,00—100,  $11  00—200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Tab-'' 
assortment  $2.50 — 100.  $4.00 — 200.  Plus  postage. 
Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Penna. 


EBENWOOD  Farm,  Producers  of  Quality  Chicks 
for  over  35  years.  White  Crosses,  Sex  Links. 
New  Hampshires.  Free  catalog  on  request.  Fred 
Reed,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts. 


TURKEYS 


USD  A.  Direct  Beltsville  Broad  breast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich¬ 
field  2,  Pennsylvania. 


DUCKS 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2.  Penna. 


MIDGET  Gray  Call  Ducks,  Breeder  Pairs  $10.00. 
Paui  Woodruff,  Fairview  Road,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown, 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 


CHINCHILLA 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific! 
Cash  Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville 
24,  Pennsylvania. 


FURS 


RAW  FURS:  for  top  market  prices  ship  to 
Walter  A.  Carr,  664  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea, 
Massachusetts. 


MUSHROOMS 


GROW  the  “Food  ot  Kings”  for  home  or  mar¬ 
ket.  Mushroom  spawn  (Seed)  plus  complete  in¬ 
structions  various  growing  methods  $1.00.  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Luxor-AA  641  South  19th,  Newark 
3,  New  Jersey. 


MUSHROOM  Growing  Simplified.  Spawn  (seed), 
instructions  $1.00  postpaid.  Prepared  trays  grow 
when  watered  6  for  $6.00  express  charges  col¬ 
lect.  Free  Literature.  Luxor-AA,  641  South  19th, 
Newark  3,  N.  J. 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Kennebec 
seed  potatoes.  High  yielding  Thompson  Farms. 
Clymer.  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


TOMATO,  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company.  Department 
301A,  Albany.  Georgia 


PLANTS 


POTAGOLD  new  late  strawberry  Has  every¬ 
thing,  size,  flavor,  yieu  .  Plants  available. 
Wright  Farm,  Plympton  Massachusetts. 


STRAWBERRY-Raspberry  plants.  State  inspec¬ 
ted.  Strawberries  grown  from  substantially  virus 
free  stock.  Folder.  'Rev.  Kenneth  Berry,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vermont. 


STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants.  State  in¬ 
spected.  44  varieties.  Free  catalog.  Rex, Sprout, 
Sayre,  Pennsylvania. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants — Grown  from  virus  free 
foundation  stock  —  Raspberries.  Blueberries. 
Asparagus — 50  varieties.  Grow  small  fruits  in 
your  spare  time.  It  pays.  For  better  results 
write  for  our  free  catalog  and  planting  guide. 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mass. 


BLUEBERRIES,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Free  catalog  Commonfields  Nurseries, 
Ipswich  1,  Massachusetts. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet 
Spanish.  500-S2.10;  1.000-S3.50;  2000-$5.45; 

30(X)-$6.90,  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  Austin 
Plant  Company,  Box  313.  Austin,  Texas. 


RASPBERRY  Plants.  Outstanding  new  New 
Hampshire  taspberry  introduction.  Winter  hardy, 
vigorous,  disease  resistant,  prolific  summer 
bearer  of  quality  berries.  Catalogue.  LEWIS 
FARM,  Laurel  Lane,  Andover,  Mass. 


VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants  Red  —  Black 
Raspberry  Plants  Fresh  dug,  Circular.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


TOMATO,  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company.  Department 
301C,  Albany,  Georgia. 


BULBS 


GIANT  Gladiolus  or  Small  and  Miniatures  Either 
100  Large  Bulbs  $4.50.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Glad- 
side,  Northfield,  Mass. 


GLADIOLUS  Bulbs.  Mixed.,  15  Varieties,  medium 
$11.95,  thousand;  blooming  size,  $7.65.  Postpaid. 
H.  E.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  Seedlings.  Growing  Christ¬ 
mas  Trees  beautify  abandoned  acres,  earn  satis¬ 
faction  and  profits.  We  ^ffer  a  wide  variety 
of  quality  seedlings  and  transplants.  Write  today 
for  price  list  and  planting  guide.  Paint  Creek 
Nurseries,  R.D.  1,  Shippenville,  Penna. 


HAY 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  as  to  quality  and  price  oh 
straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  to  your 
place  subject  to  inspection  call  person  to  person 
anytime  after  6:00  P.M.  Telephone  4-8282  o 
write  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain,  R.D.  if 4, 
New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snydef  Petrol¬ 
eum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
45111. 


DAIRY — Alfalfa — Clover — Other  grades  hay.  In¬ 
spection.  Quality  guaranteed.  Art  Callari.  Hay 
Company,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


TIMOTHY,  Timoth  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  Corn.  James 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike.  Syracuse. 
New  York  Phone  92885. 


FOR  SALE — First,  second,  third  cutting  Alfalfa. 
Tel.  Poplar  Ridge  3214.  Carl  Wilbur,  King  Ferry. 
New  York. 


ALFALFA,  first  cutting,  delivered  by  truck.  Load 
of  about  6  ton.  Arthur  G.  Emerich.  Ballston 
Lake,  RD  1,  New  York.  Phone  Schenectady 
Express  91142. 


5000  Bales  Timothy  $18.00  at  barn  2000  Bales 
Birdsl'oot  &  Timothy  $20.00  George  Weber, 
Snyder  Road,  Springville,  N.  Y.  Phone  675-W1. 


FENCE  POSTS 


TREATED  fence  posts,  poles.  Osmose  process. 
Strong,  enduring.  Fred  Elwert,  19  Crescent, 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


FINEST  Quality  Cedar  Posts  pointed  for  driving.’ 
Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  barns.  Truck  load 
deliveries  until  March  15.  Murray  Snell,  North¬ 
east  Townline  Road.  Marcellus,  New  York. 
‘Telephone  683121. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SURPLUS  STEEL  QUONSET  HUTS.  20’9”  wide 
and  48’2”  long  or  longer,  good  for  storing  things. 
Free  delivery  first  150  miles.  Also  Norge  kerosene 
space  heaters.  Will  heat  3  or  4  rooms.  Value 
$90.00,  our  price  $24.50.  J.  R.  Nelson,  Croton 
on  Hudson,  New  York.  Telephone  Croton  1-4357. 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8.  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  ft, 
Mac  Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  y. 


SAYK  $$$$  On  Tractor  Parts  &  Farm  Need- 
Tractor  Supply  Co.  snows  you  how  to  cut  mat 
tenance  costs.  Receive  Free  116  page  Q95 
tractor  parts  Blue  Book.  Lists  thousands') 
parts  for  most  Makes  «  Models.  Big  Savings  „| 
accessories  farm  equipment,  tools,  etc.  All  m* 
chandise  biand  new,  fully  guaranteed.  30  Fan 
Stores  serve  the  Nation;  mail  order  with  mones, 
saving  Prepayment  Plan,  and  counter  sales  Fc 
Free  Catalog  send  post  card  to  Tractor  Sum 
Company  2705,  North  Halsted,  Chicago  l 
Quantity  Limited!  Write  Today! 


BUY  U.S.  Government  Surplus  at  wholesal 
prices  and  save.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free 
Box  22AA.  Thomasville.  Penna. 


SPEED  Sprayer  —  Model  40.  World’s  fastes 
orchard  sprayer.  Condition  believed  excellent- 
Used  only  532  hours.  Speedometer,  new  nozzles! 
new  paint,  overhauled.  $4,260.  Burrell  Orchards 
Peru.  New  York. 


MODED  7  Petersime  incubator  4600  egg,  Modi, 
2100  Lincoln  hatcher,  2  Oaks  100  chick  batteries 
clean,  ready  to  work.  Buck  rake  and  attach 
ments  for  Super-Six  tractor  hoist.  Ask  for  d( 
tails.  Harold  Southard,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  Manui 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  ar; 
longei  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demaii 
the  best  Used  trade  ins  of  other  makes,  silos 
low  cost  steel  buildings  grain  bins,  cribs.  Ban 
equipment.  Easy  terms  Free  literature,  no  od 
ligation  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Noli 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


LOGGING  Arch — 3  point  hitch  type  for  For 
and  Ferguson  Tractors.  See  American  Agricui 
turist  December  3  issue  page  7.  Price  $24.5 
F.O.B.  Ithaca,  New  Y’ork.  E.  W.  Foss,  211 
Eastwood  Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


DEPRESSION  Prices — we  sell  cheap — save  7i 
— new  and  used  tractor  parts — 150  makes  an 
models — 1956  catalog  ready — send  25c — refund 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  r>arts  Corporation,  Fargt 
North  Dakota. 


BUY  SURPLUS  Direct  from  Government  at  tre 
mendous  savings,  ‘arm  tools  machinery,  feet 
truck,  jeep,  tractor,  hundreds  others.  List  51.1)1 
Box  169AAH,  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 


ALLIS  CHALMERS  Diesel  Bulldozer.  H.D.  ' 
Cable  blade,  working  regularly.  $1450.00,  Nelsoi 
Croton,  New  York.  1-4357. 


USED  EQUIPMENT 


CHECK  OUR  DEALS  on  Good  Used  Earthmm 
ing  Equipment!  from  Casellini  Venable  Corp 
“Your  Caterpillar  Dealer”'  Caterpillar  D6  Trai 
tor  with  Hyd.  Angled ozer,  crankcase  guard,  ela 
starter.  5R  Series,  Barre  Vt..  "Buy  &  Try, 
only  $4050  (formerly  $4500).  Cat  D4-60”  wit| 
LaPlant  Choate  Hyd.  Bulldozer,  completely  ri 
conditioned.  Rebuilt  track  rollers,  idlers,  trad 
engine  overhauled.  Bonded '  Buy,  reduced  fro: 
$5500  to  $4950.  International  TD18A  Ml 
Bucyrus-Erie  bare  cable  control  unit  only.  Vei 
good  condition,  reduced  from  $3500  to  $315(1 
International  TD1S  with  Isaacson  Hyd.  But] 
dozer,  1949,  guod  condition  Buy  and  dry.  Prii 
reduced  from  $6500  to  $5500.  Caterpillar  1 
tandem  drive  motor  grader,  with  cab,  scarifier! 
power  steering.  Late  model,  3U  series.  Cora 
pletely  reconditioned.  Price  reduced  from  $89(1 
to  $7800.  Caterpillar  DS800  Power  Unit,  outboara 
bearing,  reconditioned.  Certified  Buv.  Wai| 
$2900,  Now  $2610.  Come  in!  Write!  Wire!  Phonf 
Today!  Let’s  Make  a  Deal  Casellini  Venabli| 
Corp.  540  No.  Main  St.,  Barre,  Vermont.  Phonf 
GR  6-4164.  Cat  and  Caterpillar  are  register^ 
trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


USED  MACHINERY  To  Fit  Your  Job!  -Ml 
Houghton-Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  “Your  Cater! 
pillar  Dealer”:  International  TD9  with  Hydl 
Angledozer,  Buy  and  Try,  at  new  low  price  oil 
$2800.  Caterpillar  D4-60”  tractor  with  Cat  4)| 
Blade  and  No.  44  Hyd  Control,  plus  Hystel 
D4N  Winch.  Repairs  completed,  unit  in  ton 
condition.  Certified  Buy.  BG  Cletrac  in  excellenl 
condition;  Has  Heil  Angledozer  and  Carco  winch! 
In  first-class  shape,  a  Certified  Buy.  GT21 
Terratrac  with  Hyd.  Straight  Dozer.  A  nice  littlf| 
machine  to  “Buy  &  Try.”  An  excellent  Cater| 
pillar  D13000  engine.  Certified  Buy,  only  $2,C" 
Caterpillar  D4-44”  tractor  with  4A  Dozer  anil 
44  Hyd.  control.  Can  be  bought  as  is  for  onSl 
$1500.  Many  other  great  buys.  Send  Postern! 
for  Complete  Listing.  Houghton-Arnold  M»'[ 
chinery  Co.,  26  Warren  Ave.,  Portland.  Maine! 
Telephone  Spruce  3-8165.  Cat  and  Caterpillar 
are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillafl 
Tractor  Co. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions! 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available) 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalog — Mailed  free!  Farms,  Homes! 
Businesses,  36  states;  Coas  to-Coast,  2,914  bar-1 
gains  described.  World’s  largest;  56  yearsi 
service.  Strout  Realtv  255-R  4th  Avenue.  Ne«| 
York  10  New  York. 


SAVE,  BUY  Direct  from  Government,  surplus  I 

farms,  land,  homes,  etc.  List  SI. 00.  Box  169AMH- [ 
East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


RETIRED  Owner  will  sell  highly  products  I 
family  farm  in  South  Cayuga  County.  Modern-! 
An  unusual  farm  and  an  un  sual  buy.  Detail*! 
and  farm  records  available.  Write  America;  | 
Agriculturist  Box  514-HH,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— 183  acre  Farm,  Tyre,  Seneca  I 
County.  2  sets  good  buildings,  paved  high"®)  [ 
Excellent  water  supply.  In  family  135  yeah  I 
Write  Box  514-RL,  American  Agriculturist  I 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FATHER  and  sons  want  larm.  $3500  home  I 
cash,  for  down  payment.  Want  stock,  impk'l 
ments.  Willhite,  Rl.  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  Or  Sale:  Vegetable-Grain  farm-' 
wheat  allotment.  400  acres  fully  equipped  in'L 
eluding  cauliflower  equipment,  irrigation,  thml 
trucks,  barns,  two  houses  and  large,  modeml 
potato  storage.  Land  level,  fertile,  stone  ftwi 
Excellent  nearby  established  markets,  has  I 
Central  New  York.  50  Acres  new  feeding.  Oowi 
could  be  added.  Terms  arranged.  Write  Aniemi 
can  Agriculturist,  c/o  Box  514-FR,  Ithaca,  N* 
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REAL  ESTATE 


i™TTNG  YOUR  FARM?  If  you’ve  made  up 

r  mind  to  put  the  old  homestead  on  the  block, 
rJ tin  vour  mind  to  get  the  best  prospects  to 
fnr  it  Offers  come  fast  and  plenty  when 
advertise  in  The  New  York  Times— the  bm- 
form  advertising  medium  among  New  York 
Icnoners  A  good  time  to  advertise  is  between 
,nmrv  19  and  March  25  —  the  period  when 
ms  &  Acreage  will  be  featured  in  the  Times 
reified  Pages.  Your  announcement  will  reach 
rnxmatelv  500,000  families  ftn  weekdays, 
ndo  on  Sunday — an  audience  that  can  afford 
Tv  real  estate  of  all  kinds,  and  does.  For  de- 
s  nf  The  New  York  Times  Farms  &  Acreage 
BnShire  see  vour  local  real  estate  broker.  Or, 
■  vou  wish,  contact  The  New  York  Times  di- 
We’ll  help  you  write  your  ad  from  facts 
i,  cnnplv.  send  you  proofs  and  quote  costs. 
Hie  The' New  York  Times,  Farms  and  Acreage 
#106.  Classified  Advertising  Department, 
nes  Square,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


LlE  REASONABLE  —  Cottage  with  Garage. 
Ear  hunting  area.  For  information  write  El- 
hod  Campbell,  Mulgrave,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

b  ACRES,  modern  9  room  house,  good  tenant 

house,  new  barn,  42  stanchions,  on  Elder  run, 
Tio^a  Co.,  Pa.  $27,000.00.  336  Acres,  river  bot- 
■m"  ncw  barn,  two  others,  28  stanchions,  com- 
nMe  farm  equipment,  26  milkers,  11  young 
stock,  good  modern  home,  $35,000.00.  160  Acres, 
Hill  farm,  very  good  buildings,  dairy  and 
chicken  farm,  modern  complete  equipment,  20 
Hikers,  10  young  stock  $26,500.00.  Other  farms 
in  comparison,  all  vicinity  of  Corning  Glass 
»nter,  Roll  Realty,  Corning,  New  York.  Phone 
■7:117.  -  ^ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


fRnFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed. 
Tlbrilliant  enlargements  in  aibum  form,  all  for 
lc  coin  Mail  Pix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park.  Pa. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


FECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  f ropi 
fcur  rob  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
lastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
irvice.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


HONEY 


fcllVERIPE”  Honey  is  better.  Big  chunks  clover 
Imb,  5  pouna  pail  $2.15.  “Extracted  $1.95,’’  all 
repaid  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


jj, 000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimes 
B94-S,  1895-0,  1916-D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S. 
FOl-S,  1913-S,  1923-S,  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1,500.00. 
Jertain  dates  —  Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian - 
leads,  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle 
tents,  $200.00.  2c  Pieces.  $45.00.  3c  Pieces, 
160.00.  Halfdimes  $500.00.  Shield  Nickels. 
JlOO.OO.  Old  Dimes  $300.00.  1875  Canadian 

luarter,  $50.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00- 
500.00.  Wanted  —  Half  dollars,  dollars,  gold 
bins,  paper  money  etc  Know  their  true  value, 
lur  large  illustrated  guarantee  buying-selling 
atalogue,  giving  complete  all  coin  information 
rSend  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  before  sending 
pins.  Catalogue  money  refundable.  Worthycoin 
lorporation.  Leaders  Numismatic  Quotations, 
IK-132-C)  Boston  8,  Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED _ 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  —  As  farm  hand. 
.  ipril-September.  Prefer  Beef  or  General  Live- 
I  tock.  Age  25,  Single,  College  Education.  Box 
‘114-SM,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
lew  York.  v 


HELP  WANTED 


IAKE  $135.00  and  Up  every  week.  Full  or  part 
ime.  Take  orders  fot  America’s,-'  largest  selling, 
ationally  advertised  Liquid  Fertilizer  since  1946. 
;°  Investment  Excellent  opportunity  for  expan- 
lon  y/rite  “Na-Churs”  Plant  Food  Company. 
40  Monroe  Street,  ‘  Marion,  Ohio. 

IELP  WANTED  on  larg  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
Sear  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
icnetits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
■enable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
|  aiker-Goidon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N.  J 

lOP-Flight  herdsman  desired  for  100  purebred 
■7,,,  Il^avy  Producing  cows.  Farm  and  bunga- 
J  jw  on  Route  9,  one  mile  from  town  in  central 
'Massachusetts.  Sibley  Farms,  314  Main  Street, 
pencer 

ARM  FAMILY  to  operate  500  pound  fat  Hol- 
i  tern  tarm  If  you  can  perform  as  well  as  cur 
““‘f  ■  are  experienced  and  dependable  and  can 
uppiy  solid  references,  please  write  us  details. 

ni-t-Rb,  c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca, 
ew  York 


-  IANAGER,  Poultry  Farm  —  excellent  living 
I  carters,  must  be  experienced  and  capable. 
1  'vner  does  not  live  on  farm,  ample  help  to 
I  manager,  in  reply  give  references,  age, 
I  I;-  ,  status,  number  of  children  and  salary 
e®*red.  Per  month.  Box  514-JD,  c/o  American 
I  agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


I  i^^RAL  Farmer  for  dairy  and  field  work. 
r'ia  Pay,  modern  house  and  farm  produce  off- 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove, 
>ew  Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737. 

Dealers.  Agents — make  extra  money 
rtvn,.,;  lr.,atO'  take  orders*  new  proven  nationalb 
p) ef|,lsfed  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Nitro- 
l'nRtr-oltrients'  Full-part  time.  Samples  and  dem- 
I  hpii^S8'  oot fit  Free.  Campbell  Company.  Ro- 
$2,  Illinois. 

pD— Farmers  to  take  dealership  with  a 
^hybrid  seed  corn  company.  Write  Box  59, 
is  |l„Ux{.ord’  Pennsylvania.  Give  good  directions 
s  t0  where  you  live 

Ipp^  Two  University  Herdsmen ;  One  — 

iala rv«Q  i  arui  Sheer.;  One  —  Swine  Starting 
lias?  „  y3, 120  a  year  or  higher,  depending  on 
i  experience.  Must  have  two  or  four  year 
agriculture  beyond  high  school.  If  in- 
nriiicfS’  wr‘te  Prof  N.  Hale,  Dept,  of  Animal 
'onn tnes  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs, 


I J^N— General  Helper  in  school  for  retarded. 
I  ont-ik™  ^ rience  necessary  but  must  have  some 
till  a,hllity-  Steady  job.  Good  home.  Give 
Innpri,-1  s  about  self  and  telephone  number. 
und view  School,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  TELL 
A  CALF’S  AGE 

It’s  easy  to  tell  a  calf’s  age  by  check¬ 
ing  his  teeth  if  you  know  what  to  look 
for  says  the  National  Live  Stock  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

Here’s  how  to  do  it. 

Cattle  have  eight  incisor  or  “nipping 
teeth”  in  the  lower  jaw.  Two  or  more 
of  these  are  present  when  the  calf  is 
born  and  all  eight  erupt  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 

At  10  months,  all  of  these  temporary 
teeth  are  full  grown  and  at  14  months, 
the  two  central  incisors  begin  spread¬ 
ing  to  make  room  for  the  large  per¬ 
manent  ones  which  erupt  at  18  months. 

These  two  central  incisors  are 
straight  and  almost  in  line  by  22 
months.  Others  start  to  come  in  at  25 
to  26  months. 

In  general,  a  two-year-old  mouth 
means  that  the  central  incisors  are 
grown  into  place  and  are  in  line  with 
the  other  teeth.  When  the  second  pair 
of  permanent  incisors  show,  it  means 
the  animal  is  past  two-years-old. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ANGUS  SALE  AND  SHOW 

The  21st  annual  show  and  sale  of  the 
Northeastern  Aberdeen  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Judging  Pavilion  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
28,  1956. 

The  judging  of  entries  will  start  at 
10  A.M.  and  the  sale  at  1  P.M. 

Monroe  Babcock  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  is 
sales  manager  of  the  show. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

RUG  STRIPS  —  Free  samples  for  braiding  and 
hooking.  Only  finest  selvedge  100%  preshrunk 
wool  right  from  the  coat  factories  (no  dirty  (mill 
ends).  And  you  get  the  colors  you  want.  Used 
bv  leading  teachers.  Money-back  guarantee.  Men¬ 
tion  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory.  51 
Elm  Street,  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

DORMEYER.  Benrus,  Remington  and  other 
nationally  famous  brands>  wholesale.  Deal  di¬ 
rect  and  save!  New,  guaranteed,  Useful  mer¬ 
chandise,  no  gadgets.  Jewelry,  clothing,  electri-- 
cal  appliances-  musical  instruments,  electric 
shavers,  sewing  machines,  etc.  Free  illustrated 
circular,  or  send  $2.00  deposit  (refundable)  for 
our  large  catalog,  complete  with  wholesale  price 
list.  Subject  to  your  approval.  Deposit  will  be 
deducted  from  your  first  order.  Tallman  Dis¬ 
tributors.  New  Windsor,  Maryland. 

LIQUID  Pine  Cleaner,  true  pine  fragrance.  Use 
as  directed.  Makes  three  gallons.  One  dollar.  Val 
U  Sales.  Box  961.  Holyoke.  Mass. 

WOULD  YOU  like  to  receive  nationally  adver¬ 
tised,  factory  guaranteed,  name  brand  merchan¬ 
dise  for  less  than  you  pay  for  items  of  question¬ 
able  quality?  Have  a  department  store  right  in 
your  own  home  with  everything  “on  sale.”  Invest 
one  dollar  (receive  two  dollars  credit  on  first 
order)  for  huge  beautifully  illustrated  buying 
guide.  The  Armstrong  Co.  Dept.  AA2  Box  32, 
Wallington,  New  York. 

RIBBON  Remnants — Assortment  colors,  lengths, 
widths.  100  yards — $1.00  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex¬ 
change,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 

RUG  HOOKERS’  white  Wool  6”xll”  swatches 
10  for  $1.00,  postpaid.  Colonial  Remnant  Shoppe, 
Manchester,  Conn. 

OUTDOOR  TOILETS,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks 
cleaned,  deodorized  amazing  new  way!  Saves  dig¬ 
ging,  pumping.  Just  mix  dry  powder  with  water 
and  Pout-  into  unit.  Billions  of  waste-consuming 
bacteria  go  to  work  to  reduce  mass,  eliminate 
odor,  return  unit  to  odorless,  free-flowing  effi¬ 
ciency.  150,000  satisfied  customers  the  world 
over!  Completely  safe  and  harmless.  Try  it  your¬ 
self  without  risk  for  30  days.  Must  work  for 
you  or  costs  nothing!  Write  for  Free  Details  and 
amazing  trial  offer.  Burson  Laboratories.  951 
Willard  Ct.,  Dept.  A-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

SWITCHES  $2 — Baby  Bootees  50c.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks  cesspools,  grease-traps, 
cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  Enzymes. 
Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups,  pump¬ 
ing,  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Average  6 
months  supply,  $4.95.  Order  today  or  write  for 
booklet  Suburban  Products  Company,  Depart¬ 
ment  25.  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 

KILL  Chimney  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  •  guarantee.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Company,  Manufacturers.  Department 
AGC,  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

TAINTER’S  Book  Exchange,  Temple.  N.  H. 
Send  us  7  pocket  novels  in  good  condition  and 
we’ll  send  vou  7  different  titles.  Enclose  50c 
for  handling. 

STATIONERY  —  100  Sheets  and  100  envelopes 
neatly  printed  $1.70  postpaid.  Ernest  Way, 
Ossining,  N  Y. 

INTERESTED  In  History?  Revolutionary  Fort 
and  Museum.  100,000  Visitors  at  $1.00.  Lease. 
Box  514-PR,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

CANADA-NEWFOUNDLAND  collection  includ¬ 
ing  Early  Ifesues,  Commemora  lives.  Pictorials 
and  High  Vaties.  Plus  set  of  fascinating  Tri¬ 
angle  Stamps.N  Plus  set  of  unused  British  Col¬ 
onies.  Plus  large  Stamp  Book.  All  four  offers 
Free.  Send  10c  to  cover  postage.  Empire  Stamp 
Corp.,  Dept.  AA,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Take  a  look  at  your 
dairy  production  records 


If  your  per-eow  milk  production  hasn’t  shown 
an  increase  during  recent  years*  it’s  time  to 
call  your  NYABC  technician. 

Per-cow  milk  production  increases  are  vital  to 
your  income.  Higher-producing  animals  are 
the  best  way  you  can  get  ahead  in  today’s  farm 
economy.  Your  NYABC  technician  can  tell  you 
about  the  amazing  production  records  of 
many  NYABC -sired  dairy  animals,  and  he’ll 
tgll  you  how  you,  too,  can  benefit  by  increased 
production  through  the  NYABC  program  of 
better  breeding.  Call  him — now! 


\ 

BOX  528-A 


ITHACA,  IN.  Y. 


HAVE  FUN  -  WIN  A  DOLLAR 

Here’s  a  chance  to  have  fun  and  perhaps  be  one  of 
25  readers  who  will  receive  $1  each  for  answering 

Scrambl*d  Ads 

Coitest  No. 2 

We’ve  mixed  up  the  letters  in  the  signatures  of  three  advertisers  in 
this  issue.  Each  line  is  a  complete  signature.  Unscramble  them,  tell  us 
what  page  number  each  ad  is  on  and  mail  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
Feb.  29,  1956.  From  the  pile  of  correct  answers,  a  blindfolded  member 
of  our  staff  will  draw  25  names  to  whom  $1  will  be  sent.  Winners  will 
be  announced  in  our  issue  of  Mar.  17,  1956.  See  page  21  for  winners  of 
contest  No.  I. 

Example:  “HISSMALLCLARE”  —  “Allis  Chalmers”  —  Page  27 

1-  ACATISSOIDNAYIRO  2-  SRESTMOSERUFS 
3-  BOYSAREDRABRATSORSULLIS 

(“Inc.”,  “Co.”,  “Corp.”,  etc.  are  NOT  used  in  the  scrambled  lines.) 


SCRAMBLED  ADS, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


1- 


Herc  are  my  answers  to  Scrambled  Ads  Contest  No.  2: 
- - Page 


2- 

V 

3- 


-Page- 

-Page- 


My  name 


Mailing  address 


(Please  Print) 


(136)  32 


American  Agriculturist,  February  18,  p  A 


OUSECLEAN- 
ING,  as  our  grand¬ 
mothers  knew  it,  is 
going  out  of  style. 
Modern  construction 
methods  have  con¬ 
spired  against  the 
annual  houseclean¬ 
ing  orgy  by  helping 
keep  dirt  out  of  our 
homes,  and  improv¬ 
ed  cleaning  equip¬ 
ment  and  know-how 
are  making  it  easi¬ 
er  to  cope  from  day 
to  day  with  the  dirt 
that  does  get  in. 
Studies  at  the  New 
York  State  College 
6f  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell  show 
that  in  the  sixteen 
years  between  1936 
and  1952,  the  share 
of  the  homemaker’s 
time  used  in  care  of 
the  house  dropped 
from  33  to  18  per 
cent.  This  amounts 
to  quite  a  saving  of 


time,  and  wise  homemakers  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  of  it  by  spreading  many 
of  the  bigger  cleaning  jobs  through  the 
year.  A  few  minutes  saved  each  day^ 
soon  adds  up  to  enough  time  to  do 
some  window  and  curtain  washing, 
clean  and  wax  some  furniture,  or  tidy 
up  the  “catch  all”  room  before  it  gets 
into  such  a  state  that  a  full-dress  op¬ 
eration  is  necessary. 

Those  who  get  the  urge  to  do  some¬ 
thing  big,  come  spring,  find  this  is  a 
good  time  to  repair"  furniture,  mend 
upholstery,  or  maybe  even  refinish  a 
floor  that  has  become  badly  worn. 

Spring  is  also  a  good  time  to  take 
stock  of  your  housecleaning  and  house¬ 
keeping  practices  with  an  eye  toward 
making  them  more  efficient  and  less 
tiresome.  The  chances  are  you’ll  find 
places  where  you  can  save  time  and 
energy  if  you’ll  give  it  a  little  careful 
thought. 

As  a  starter,  you  might  want  to  ask 


What’s  Your  Score? 


1.  Have  you  discovered  that  a  pressure  cooker  can  more  than  cut  cook¬ 
ing  time  in  half? 

2.  Do  you  protect  your  silver  so  it  doesn’t  need  polishing? 

3.  Do  you  use  a  step  stool  to  keep  in  touch  with  your  top  shelves  ? 


4.  Do  you  let  a  timing  device  start  or  stop  appliances,  defrost  your  re¬ 
frigerator,  and  tell  you  when  your  cake  is  baked  ? 


5.  Do  you  cut  down  on  your  bending  by  using  one  of  the  new  laundry 
carts  ? 


6.  Are  you  making  the  most  of  your  vacuum  cleaner,  using  attachments 
whenever  possible? 


7.  Are  your  cooking  tools  at  your  fingertips? 


8-  Do  you  use  an  adjustable  ironing  board  so  you  can  sit  while  doing 
some  of  the  ironing? 


9.  Are  you  pressing  “painlessly”  with  a  steam  iron? 
10.  Do  you  let  a  dish  drainer  do  part  of  the  drying? 


11.  Do  you  use  dividers,  door  racks  and  files  to  organize  your  cupboards 
and  drawers? 


12.  Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  many  new  ways  paper  and  plastics 
can  help  with  housecleaning? 


13.  Are  your  knives  as  sharp  as  they  should  be? 
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yourself  if  you  are  keeping  out  all  the 
dirt  possible.  Walks,  porches,  terraces, 
and  footscrapers  at  each  entrance  will 
help.  So  will  a  windbreak,  plus  a  good 
insulating  job,  tight  windows  and 
doors,  and  a  driveway  that  doesn’t  pro¬ 
duce  clouds  of  dust  every  time  it’s  used. 

A  closet  near  the  back  door  for  stor¬ 
ing  bam  and  work  clothes,  and  a  box 
for  muddy  boots  will  keep  most  of  the 
yard  and  barn  dirt  from  being  carried 
through  the  house.  An  arrow  pointing 
toward  the  utility  or  laundry  room 
might  help  the  men  and  children  re¬ 
member  to  wash  what’s  left  of  the  dirt 
down  the  drain! 


•  \v. 


By 

EMILIE  T. 
HAEE 


' 


!  .jf 


Editor,  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 


What  can  you  do  elsewhere  in  the 
house  to  lighten  your  work  load? 


Tidy  Drawers 

Take  a  look  through  your  dresser 
drawers.  Are  they  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  so  that  everything  can  be 
kept  in  its  place  easily?  Drawer  divid¬ 
ers  are  simple  to  make  and  install. 


Well-Equipped  Closets 

Clothes  closets  with  ample  rod  space 
for  hanging  garments,  plus  racks  or 
bags  for  shoes  and  shelves  for  hats 
can  be  real  time-savers  and  back-sav¬ 
ers.  Almost  as  important  as  clothes 
closets  are  the  closets  where  cleaning 
equipment  is  stored.  These  should  be 
near  the  place  where,  you  usually  be¬ 
gin  to  clean  and  also  near  the  area 
which  has  the  most  traffic  and  has  to 
be  cleaned  most  often. 


More  efficient  day  by  day 
cleaning  methods  leaves 
time  for  the  fun  and  thrill 
of  Spring  “fixing  up." 


An  upstairs  cleaning  closet  will  save 
extra  steps.  For  greatest  convenience, 
cleaning  closets  should  be  long  and 
shallow.  Hooks  for  holding  handle-type 
equipment,  shelves  for  bottles  and 
boxes,  ample  space  for  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  and  a  shoe  bag  or  other  con¬ 
tainer  for  dust  cloths  will  simplify  the 
job  of  storing  your  equipment  in  this 
closet. 


Cleaning^Basket 

A  cleaning  basket  is  an  important 
item  in  this  closet.  Use  a  market  bas¬ 
ket  and  include  in  it  the  things  you 
need  as  you  move  from  room  to  room 
when  you’re  cleaning — dust  cloths,  a 


easier  to  walk  on,  theyl 
last  longer,  too.  Dirt  ttrl 
cleaner  doesn’t  catch  wl| 
sift  down  into  the  padol 
stead  of  grinding  out  tfc| 
fibers  of  the  rug.  A 
ough  professional  cr?| 
cleaning  once  a  year  is  nl 
commended  to  keep  ruff 
looking  good  and  to  heiij 
them  wear  longer  — 
they  don’t  all  have  to  tl 
done  at  the  same  tinnl 
Small  or  scatter  rugs  cal 
be  shampooed  at  hon-l 


sponge,  brushes,  furniture  polish,  win-  but  it  isn’t  advisable  to  clean  largtl 
dow  cleaner,  color  sticks  to  touch  up  rugs  this  way  because  of  the  difficulty 
furniture  scratches,  and  a  needle*  and  of  rinsing  and  drying. 


thread  for  unexpected  mending  that 
needs  doing.  It’s  handy  to  have  clean¬ 
ing  fluid  in  this  basket,  too,  if  there 
are  no  small  children  in  the  home.  If 
there  are,  it’s  safest  to  keep  it  on  a 
high  shelf. 


Handlo  Woodwork  With 
Caro 


Use  Those  Attachments 


-How  do  you  clean  your  woodwork! 
Manufacturers  warn  that  too-caustifl 
cleaners  wear  away  and  pit  painty 
surfaces,  thus  .making  ideal  spots  fy 
dirt  and  dust  tq  gather  faster.  A  miy 
Vacuum  cleaners  were  invented  to  neutral  soap  or  detergent  is  safest  fy 
take  the  backache  out  of  sweeping,  cleaning  paint.  If  scouring  powdery 
Has  yours  done  this  for  you?  If  not,  necessary,  use  finely  powdered  wlritiny 
watch  your  posture  and  the  way  you  some  homemakers  wax  their  w#*| 
use  the  cleaner.  If  yours  is  a  tank-  work  as  a  further  protection  aga 
type  vacuum,  you’ll  soon  discover  it’s  djrt 
much  easier  to  pull  than  to  push  the  The  above  are  just  a  few  suggestion 
nozzle  across  the  rug.  And  because  it’s  which  may  help  you  save  time  and  fy 
easier,  you’ll  clean  more  often;  do  a  ergy  on  cleaning  jobs— big  and  lit®! 
better  job.  If  you  have  the  attachments  and  enable  you  to  avoid  that  old  annoy 
right  with  you,  you’ll  use  them  on  win-  bugbear,  spring  housecleaning.  To  g«;| 
dow  ledges,  corners,  books,  molding,  well  started  on  your  “year-rom^  I 
and  other  places  where  dust  and  grime  schedule,  you  might  first  write 
collect.  all  ^e  cleaning  jobs  to  be  done  aIi| 

Most  specialists  advise  a  quick,  daily  then  group  them  under  work  to 
vacuuming  for  rugs,  plus  once-a-week  done  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and3 
thorough  cleaning.  If  the  rugs  have  nually.  It  saves  time  to  have  a  dw’l 
pads  under  them,  they’ll  not  only  be  nite  plan. 
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jXj.72.  Party-going  dress  with  whirling  skirt  and 
overblouse  that  look  ahead  to  Easter.  Sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4:  Dress,  2%  yds.  35-in.  %  yd.  35-in.  contrast 
for  collar. 

2;; go.  Styled  with  slimming  simple  lines,  this  at¬ 
tractive  V-necked,  side-wrapped  and  buttoned 
jacket  is  teamed  with  a  gently  flared  skirt.  Especi¬ 
ally  for  the  shorter,  fuller  figure.  Sizes  14%  to 
■%.  Size  16%:  5%  yds.  35-in. 


2360 

W/2  ■  221/2 


2296.  A  crisp,  casual 
jutton-front  dress  with 
■  cool,  deep  collar,  brief 
Ip  sleeves.  You’ll  like  its 
|gi  ire-enhancing  ways.  Siz- 
;s  12  to  48.  Size  18:  5% 

|s.  35-in. 


3055.  It’s  frankly  for  parties, 
with  a  sweetheart  neckline,  cap 
sleeves,  flared  skirt  with  dram¬ 
atic  side  fullness.  Sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16:  5  yds.  39-in. 


2296 
12  -  48 

TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Enclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
mail,  add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Add  25  cents  for  our  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION 
|OOX,  which  illustrates  in  color  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send 
to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 


I’IuibI  Sunflowers 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 

■XT HEN  YOU  plant  your  spring  gar- 
I  den,  do  consider  planting  sun- 
Bovvers  for  next  winter’s  bird  visitors, 
f  most  farm  households  other  bird 
od  is  procurable,  but  sunflowers 
ave  either  to  be  grown  or  bought, 
hese  seeds,  especially  when  served  di- 
ectly  from  the  heads,  are  the  particu- 
B1'  joy  of  chick-a-dees  and  nuthatches, 
pd  also  the  perfect  lure  for  the  rarer 
Jbdinals  and  evening  grosbeaks.  And, 

Jr0j  the  plants  come  along  so  vigorous- 
■>  they  are  interesting  to  watch. 

I  Every  seed  seems  to  come  up,  so  do 
|o|l  Plant  too  thick.  The  plants  require 


care  and  grow  8  to  10  feet  tall. 


■ 

■  hen  the  seeds  are  mature,  cut  off  the 
Beads,  leaving  on  them  about  6  inches 

■  stem.  Dry  thoroughly  in  the  sun, 


ln  hunches,  and  hang  from  rafters 


to  trunks  or  tie  to  limbs  of  trees  in 
the  yard.  After  birds  begin  coming, 
lead  them  nearer  the  house  by  fasten¬ 
ing  heads  on  feeding  station  and,  later, 
on  kitchen  window. 

At  our  farm  we  have  fed  the  birds 
for  many  years,  and  this  past  winter, 
as  usual,  we  did  not  have  half  enough 
sunflowei’s,  for  our  hungry  throngs 
clean  up  a  head  in  a  few  minutes.  All 
of  our  well-loved  regulars  came  back — 
chick-a-dees,  downy  and  hairy  wood¬ 
peckers,  nuthatches,  tree  sparrows, 
juncos,  blue  jays,  pheasants,  and  a 
song  sparrow  or  two. 

Bird  lovers  in  our  nearest  city, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  bought  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  sunflower  seeds  last  winter, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  distribution 
of  such  enormous  quantities  of  the 
seeds  is  the  reason  so  many  evening 
grosbeaks  spent  the  winter  here.  We 


-  -  ...  u 

|J  barn  or  woodhouse  or  any  dry,  airy  gTOSUeiUls  spem.  uie  wmier  nere.  we 
i(,  1  U  !ere  they  will  not  mold  and  wilh  are  going  to  plant  more  sunflowers 


i5  securc  from  rats  and  mice. 

Before  the  birds  begin  planning  their 
‘biter  location,  nail  sunflower  heads 


than  usual  this  spring,  in  the  hope  that 
these  birds  will  find  their  way  to  us 
next  winter. 
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LM4  FROM  GAS  FLAME 
PUT  NEW  SIZZLE  IN  STEAKS ! 

AMAZING  NEW  BROILERS  IN  1956  LP-GAS  RANGES 
PRODUCE  PENETRATING  INFRA-RED  HEAT! 

tm  YOU  CAN  BROIL  FASTER,  USING  LESS  FUEL. 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC.  SMOKELESS  BROILING. TOO! 


BUTANE  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS • TAN K  GAS 


AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 
DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS 


YOU  CAN 

“FOR  PENNIES  PER  DAY! 

THAT'S  ALL  IT  COSTS  TO  RON  A 
NSW  LP-GAS  CLOTHES  DRYER! 

FULL!  AUTOMATIC.  IT  DELIVERS FLUFFY- 
DRY.  SUN- FRESH  CLOTHES  FASTFR  TRAN 
ANY  OTHER.  TYPE  OF  DINER! 


SPEED  RECORD/ 

ONE  30  GALLON 
LP-GAS  HEATER  CAN 

MAKE  AS  MUCH  HOT 
WATER  as  THREE 
60  -  GALLO  n  STAN  DAR  0 
ELECTRIC  HEATERS! 

BIG  SPACE  SAVER  — 

COSTS  LESS ,  TOO f 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  24-f*GE  BOOK.  Write  to  National  LP-GAS  Council, 
Dept.  AA-I .  1 85  N. Wabash  Ave., Chicago  1,111. 
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Wins  cooking  awards  for  six  straight  year* 


Business  Woman  Wins  Cooking 
Awards  at  a  New  Jersey  Fair 


Grandson  William  is  almost  as 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Clarence  Culver’s 
prize  ribbons  as  he  is  with  her  prize¬ 
winning  cooking!  Here  he  holds  up 
for  display  her  latest  awards — the 
4  blue  ribbons  Mrs.  Culver  won 
last  fall  at  the  Sussex  County  Farm 
and  Horse  Show. 

Since  Mrs.  Culver  is  a  business 
woman  as  well  as  a  housewife  she’s 
naturally  mighty  busy  and  really 
appreciates  the  convenience  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  rises  so  fast,”  she  says.  “And  I 
like  the  way  I  can  keep  a  supply 
handy  right  in  my  cupboard.” 


Ask  any  prize-winning  cook  what 
yeast  she  uses.  Chances  are  she’ll 
say  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast!  And  you’ll  find  it’s  so  much 
more  convenient  to  make  yeast- 
raised  specialties  with  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  handy.  It 
stays  fresh  for  months  on  your  shelf. 
And  it’s  easy  to  use — rises  in  a  jiffy 
every  time.  If  you  bake  at  home — 
get  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Gef  the  New 
“ Thrifty  Three" 


Press 

Here 

to 

Write 


Press  Here 
to  Retract 


RETRACT-O-PEN 
★  RIOT !  ★ 

Prices  Slashed  to  New  Low! 

REFILLS 

for 


5 


1 


RETRACTABLE 
PENS 

for  $ 

only 


(49c  value  ea.) 

to  fit 

PAPER-MATE 

and  all 
retractable 
pens ! 


Choice  of 
Red,  Blue 
Black  or 
Green 
Ink! 


($1.79  value  each) 

100  for  $18 

Choice  of  Red,  Blue,  Black 
or  Green  Ink!  Barrels  in 
asst’d  colors.  Will  not 
leak,  smear  or  transfer. 

Send  check  or  money  order;  add  10c  shipping  charge. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Every  pen  perfect  or  replaced. 
Larger  Quantity  and  imprint  prices  on  request. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 

Dept.  266,  P.0.  Box  45,  Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 


WALL  Pflkit 


zi£ 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 

Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself  — 
Easy!  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instructions  for  measuring.  Save  (4 
to  '/2.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  Write  now  Supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  48th  Year  Phila.,  Pa. 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  - 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait. .  .try  Doan’s  Pills . . .  get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  fo.  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special )-  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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GOOD  DOUGHNUTS 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


dough 


O  MATTER  what  you  call  this 
goodie  —  doughnut,  cruller  or 
fried  cake  —  it  is  made  from 
either  one  of  two  types  of 
:  a  yeast  dough  or  a  quick-type 
dough.  The  yeast  dough  makes  the 
light,  puffy,  porous  variety  preferred 
by  many.  The  quick-type  dough  is  made 
with  sweet  milk  and  baking  powder,  or 
sour  milk  and  baking  powder  and  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  and  produces  a  more  tender, 
cake-like  doughnut. 

A  good  even  shape,  a  rich  uniform 
brown  color,  good  grain  and  good 
flavor,  no  cracks,  and  the  least  possible 
fat,  describe  the  best  doughnut  whether 
it’s  the  usual  round  one  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  or  one  of  the  fancier  shapes, 
such  as  Twist,  Jelly  or  Bismark,  Bow- 
knot,  Snowball,  or  Figure  Eight. 

Dough  should  be  as  soft  as  can  be 
handled  easily  and  should  be  rolled  on 
a  lightly  floured  board  and  cut  with  a 
well  floured  cookie  cutter.  Raised 
doughnuts  may  be  made  with  or  with¬ 
out  potatoes,  and  the  dough  Yesembles 
a  very  rich  roll  dough.  For  very  tender 
quick-type  doughs,  one-half  pastry  and 
one-half  all-purpose  flour  and  sour  milk 
instead  of  sweet  milk  may  be  used.  This 
type  dough  rolls  much  easier  when 
thoroughly  chilled. 

Doughnut  Frying 

Frying  is  probably  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  step  for  good  doughnuts.  Lard, 
vegetable  shortening,  or  cooking  oil 
may  be  used.  Select  a  deep,  straight¬ 
sided,  flat-bottomed,  heavy  kettle  and 
have  the  melted  fat  3  to  4  inches  deep 
in  the  kettle.  The  correct  temperature 
for  frying  doughnuts  is  365°  to  375°, 
and  this  should  be  kept  as  constant  as 
possible.  If  it  is  too  low,  doughnuts  will 
become  grease-soaked;  if  it  is  too  high,, 
they  will  brown  on  the  outside  without 
the  center  being  cooked.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  fat  thermometer,  you  can  test 
the  temperature  this  way :  an  inch  cube 
of  bread  or  a  doughnut  center  will 
brown  in  1  minute  if  the  temperature 
is  right  for  frying.  Check  it  frequently. 

Doughnuts  will  fry  in  3  to  5  minutes. 
Handle  the  cut  doughnuts  carefully  as 
you  drop  them  into  the  hot  fat,  so  they 
do  not  get  out  of  shape.  Place  them 
with  the  top  side  down,  and  don’t  cook 
too  many  at  a  time,  as  the  fat  cools 
down  too  quickly.  As  they  brown  and 
come  to  the  surface,  they  should  be 
turned  with  a  long  slotted  spoon  or 
long-tined  fork  (but  be  careful  not  to 
prick  them).  Drain  on  crumpled  paper 
towels.  Some  people  like  to  dip  the 
doughnuts  very  quickly  into  rapidly 
boiling  water  as  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  hot  fat  and  then  drain  them. 

Doughnut  Coatings 

Toss  slightly  warm  doughnuts  in  a 
paper  bag  with  confectioners’  sugar,  or 
a  mixture  of  granulated  sugar  and  cin  ¬ 
namon  (a  little  nutmeg,  if  you  like  it), 
or  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  grated  choc¬ 
olate.  Or  frost  them  with  any  favorite 
frosting,  plain  or  tinted.  Or  dip  them 
in  a  glaze  made  by  mixing  1  cup  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  and  Vi  cup  boiling 
water  and  then,  if  you  wish,  in  cocoa- 
nut,  chopped  nuts,  chocolate  shot,  or 
ground  peppermint  candies.  For  honey 
glaze,  mix  some  honey  with  the  sugar 
and  water. 

Doughnut  Desserts 

Slice  doughnuts  in  half,  crosswise, 
and  top  with  a  mixture  of  apricot  jam 
and  chopped  pecans  or  almonds,  or  a 
slice  of  pineapple  with  grated  orange 
rind  and  brown  sugar  and  heat  in  the 
oven.  A  mixture  of  butterscotch  pud¬ 
ding  with  whipped  cream  and  toasted 
almonds  on  split  doughnuts  is  luscious, 
or  they  may  be  simply  cut  and  toasted 


and  eaten  with  jam.  Doughnuts 
grape  conserve  are  another  good 
bination.  Doughnuts  cut  with  a  s 
round  cutter  and  the  hole  made  wij 
a  thimble  make  nice  party  doughnut! 
Sugared  doughnut  centers  are  goodtj 
accompaniments. 

Raised  Doughnuts 

Raised  Doughnuts,  called  "Fas 
Nacht  Kuchen”  by  the  Pennsylvanj 
Dutch  because  they  are  made  ever 
year  on  Shrove  Tuesday  or  "Faj 
Nacht,”  are  preferred  by  many  peop] 
A  large  recipe  is  usually  made  andi 
vided  in  three  parts — one  part  used! 
doughnuts,  -a  second  part  for  Twis 
and  other  fancy  shapes,  and  a  thii 
part  for  Dutch  Cake.  The  recipe  belo 
is  a  very  old  one  and  makes  excellei 
raised  doughnuts  of  various  shapes  i 
well  as  Dutch  Cake.  If  you  want  i 
make  only  doughnuts,  use  half  of  t| 
recipe,  but  use  1  package  of  yeast. 

AUNT  MARGARET'S  RAISED  DOUGHNUT 

1  package  or  cake  yeast,  active 
dry  or  compressed 

1  cup  lukewarm  water 

2  cups  mashed  potatoes  (no  milk) 

1  cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

7  to  7  /2  cups  sifted  flour 

1  cup  soft  shortening 

2  eggs 

Add  the  yeast  to  the  water  and 
stand  until  dissolved.  Combine  with  tij 
mashed  potatoes,  y2  cup  of  the  sum 
salt,  and  2  cups  of  the  flour.  Beat  wt] 
Cover  and  let  this  sponge  rise 
light — about  1  hour.  Add  the  rest 
the  sugar,  beat  in  the  softened  fat; 
eggs  and  beat  well.  Add  the  reman] 
ing  flour,  5  to  5 1/2  cups,  or  just  enoi 
to  make  the  dough  easy  to  handle 
well,  cover  dish,  and  let  dough  rise  d| 
til  double  in  bulk.  Turn  cut  on  a  flours 
board  and  divide  into  three  parts  tons] 
in  3  different  ways.  Round  up 
part,  cover,  and  let  rest  for  10  minute! 
Use  one  part  at  a  time. 

First  part  for  doughnuts 

Roll  dough  on  a  lightly  floured  beE 
about  V£-inch  thick.  Cut  with  a  dougi' 
nut  cutter  and  place  on  a  lightly  floi® 
tray  or  board  and  let  rise  until  li$ 
before  frying.  Drop  into  hot  fat  (365 
to  375°),  raised  side  down,  and  f ry 3 to 
4  minutes.  Turn  the  doughnuts  as  th(f 
rise  to  the  surface  and  brown  on 
underside.  Fry  just  a  few  at  a  tint 
Makes  about  1 V4  dozen  doughnuts. 

Second  part  for  Twisted  Crullers,  Jell? 
Doughnuts  (Bismarks),  and  Snowball* 

For  Twists,  roll  dough  V&*inch 
and  cut  part  of  it  into  strips  about  1- 
inch  wide  and  7  inches  long.  Dip  hand: 
in  flour  and  roll  each  strip  until  round 
Bring  two  ends  together  and  pil'd1 
firmly  and  give  two  twists  to  tin 
double  strand  of  dough.  Let  rise  aid 
fry  in  hot  fat. 

For  Jelly  Doughnuts,  cut.  rounds  ® 
dough  and  place  about  y2  teaspoon® 
jelly  on  center  of  round.  Moisten  edj* 
of  doughnuts  with  egg  white  and  top 
each  circle  with  another  circle  ano 
pinch  edges  together  lightly.  Let  ri* 
and  fry. 

For  Snowballs,  cut  dough  in  2Vi'lDCJ 
squares  and  cut  four  slits  in  ^ 
piece,  V2-inch  away  from  edge.  Let  rise 
Lift  up  to  drop  into  fat  by  picking11? 
alternate  strips  by  the  fingers  and  drop 
into  fat  sidewise. 

Third  part  for  Dutch  Cake 

Roll  dough  one-inch  thick  and  fit 1!ltl 
greased  pie  pan.  Let  rise  until  double 
in  size.  Mix  1  cup  sugar  with  1 
spoon  flour,  1  tablespoon  butter,  and 
tablespoon  boiling  water  and  spreal 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Wliat’s  Your  Hobby? 

More  Hobby  Letters  from  our  Readers 


REPAIRS  OLD  VIOLINS 

I j HAVE  an  unusual  hobby- — repairing 
Jviolins.  Having  three  daughters  who 
played  violin,  I  began  to  wonder  “Why 
is  one  violin  better  than  another?’’ 
■So  I  began  to  check.  I  went  into 
§«\vn  shops  and  second-hand  stores, 
■king  for  violins  that  were  cracked, 
broken,  or  had  parts  missing  and  were 
for  sale  cheap.  I  took  them  apart  and 
made  a  rude  caliper  to  check  thickness 
of  tops  and  backs.  I  studied  the  bass 
bsr  inside  for  size  and  position,  set  the 
Hund  post  in  different  places  for  tone. 
Sometimes  I  tore  a  violin  down  sev- 
Jal  times  until  I  was  satisfied  I  could 
do  no  better  with  it. 

■  These  instruments  I  sold  and  spent 
the  money  for  other  violins,  strings, 
rffcgs,  parts  and  tools.  I  now  have  a 
»od  idea  of  violin  construction  and 
can  repair  almost  anything  that  comes 
to  me,  regardless  of  condition. 

■  When  I  pick  up  a  pattern  I  like  and 
ifs  a  nice  fiddle  for  tone  and  looks,  I 
keep  it  for  my  permanent  collection.  I 
4>w  have  eight  I  like.  These  bear  labels 
of  various  early  makers,  but  are  not 
genuine.  A  label  means  nothing,  only 
at  it  is  an  imitation  of  an  old  maker. 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
vjolin  to  be  good  must  have  a  good 
wood  that  naturally  has  tonal  quality. 
It  must  be  very  carefully  graduated  as 
to  thickness  on  top  and  back. 

■  My  wife  has  been  very  patient  sweep¬ 
ing  up  shavings,  cleaning  up  glue  and 
varnish,  and  saving  the  odd  scraps  of 
wood  and  leavings.  — Leo  L.  Nichols, 

Id  Elm  Farm ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

[SPARKLING  PICTURES” 

Y  HOBBY — “Sparkling  Pictures” — 
is  a  source  of  relaxation  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  me.  They  have  added  beau¬ 
ty  to  the  walls  of  our  farm  home,  been 
slnt  as  gifts,  and  occasionally  been  a 
source  of  pocket  -money.  Our  whole 
family  has  become  interested  in  them. 
I  The  art  of  making  sparkling  pictures 
about  200  years  old.  Very  few  people 
do  this  type  of  work  any  more.  I’ve 
often  wondered  why,  as  they  sell  on 
sight  and  are  so  very  different.  I’ve 
seen  none  like  them  in  stores. 
jlThe  design  is  painted  directly  on  the 
back  of  the  glass.  Beautiful  translu¬ 
cent  colors  of  the  main  design  sparkle 
like  diamonds  when  the  sun  or  artificial 
light  strikes  them.  They  also  have  a 
loo,,  of  depth  to  them. 

■  I  use  a  jet  black,  quick-drying  ena¬ 
mel  for  the  background,  and  photo 

■iting  oils  for  the  translucent  effect, 
■hen  this  has  dried,  I  crumple  alum¬ 


inum  foil  and  lay  it  behind  the  design. 
Then  I  back  it  with  white  cardboard, 
tape  the  edges  of  the  back  so  no  dust 
enters,  and  fasten  on  screw  eyes  and  a 
copper  hanger.  I  frame  the  pictures 
with  llxl6-inch  maple  frames. 

I 

All  my  ideas  for  designs  come  from 
our  200-acre  farm,  such  as  baby  robins 
in  a  blossoming  apple  tree,  a  farm  boy 
hunting  with  his  dog,  boys  at  the  old 
swimming  hole,  decorative  ferns  and 
roses,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

Two  of  my  pictures  were  accepted 
for  a  “National  Hobby  Art  Exposition” 
in  Canada.  My  hobby  has  made  me 
many  friends  and  given  me  a  great 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  many  a 
“lift.”  I’d  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
others  doing  this  type  of  work  or  who 
know  about  its  history. — Mrs.  Eugene 
Davis,  Box  212,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

COLLECTS  NAMES 

GENEALOGY  became  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  me  when  I  learned  that  sur¬ 
names  developed  from  habits,  locations, 
occupations,  and  characteristics  of  the 
many  Johns,  Toms,  Dicks  and  Harrys, 
and  my  costless  and  profitless  hobby 
was  started  by  my  study  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  book  to  pick  out  such  names.  1 
classified  them  as  minerals,  colors 
trades,  adjectives;  verbs  and  nouns 
birds,  animals,  fish,  plants,  etc.  I  have 
over  50  occupation  names,  such  -as 
Farmer,  Mower,  and  Glover. 

The  compounds  are  very  picturesque, 
such  as  “Trymenow,”  or  “Lovelady”  or 
“Lovelace”  or  “Lovegarden.” 

I  hatfe  copied  a,  few  foreign  names, 
but  as  my  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  is  limited,  I  have  used  only  a 
few,  such  as  “Malenfant”  (naughty 
baby),  “Grandmaison”  (large  house), 
“Sauermilch”  (sour-milk). 

I  do  not  take  names  from  fiction,  but 
from  the  daily  papers.  I  keep  an  en¬ 
velope  for  clippings  that  do  not  fit  my 
classifications,  such  as  “John  Smells 
married  Mary  Nose.”  —  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Tyner,  R.  1,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

WRITES  ABOUT  OTHERS9 
HORRIES 

MY  HOBBY  is  writing,  and  I  also 
make  a  hobby  of  other  people’s  hob¬ 
bies.  Combining  these  two  interests,  I 
talk  with  relatives,  friends,  neighbors, 
and  often  strangers,  about  their  hobbies 
and  then  write  a  story  for  a  magazine. 
My  efforts  are  modest  and  the  checks 
small,  but  you  can  see.  that  the  idea  has 
unlimited  possibilities. — Ruth  H.  Enck, 
Maryland,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Make  Good  Doughnuts 


(Continued  from 

Ber  cake.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°) 
B  to  30  minutes. 

( 

CAKE  DOUGHNUTS 

■  2  to  3  tablespoons  shortening 

1 1  cup  sugar 

■  2  eggs  or  4  egg  yolks 

12  teaspoons  vanilla  OK  %  teaspoon 
nutmeg  and  i/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 

■  4  cups  sifted  flour 
1 4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  milk 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar  and 
!  the  eggs  or  egg  yolks.  Add  vanilla, 

■  Used-  Beat  well.  Sift  the  dry  ingredi- 
jj  s  t  including  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
»  used)  and  add  alternately  with  the 

h,  .  and  stir  lightly  until  just  well 
n  ed.  Chill  dough  thoroughly.  Turn 
on  a  tightly  floured  board  and 
|piead  very  lightly  for  a  few  seconds. 
B1Vlde  into  three  parts.  Roll  out  each 


Opposite  Page) 

part  about  14-inch  thick  and  cut  with  i 
well  floured  doughnut  cutter.  Let  stan< 
for  10  to  15  minutes  beforte  frying 
Drop  into  hot  fat  (365°  to  375°)  a  fev 
at  a  time,  and  fry  3  to  4  minutes.  Tun 
once  as  they  come  to  the  surface  anc 
brown  on  the  underside.  Drain  oi 
crumpled  paper  towels.  Makes  about  i 
dozen  doughnuts. 

You  may  substitute  sour  milk  for  th< 
sweet  milk  by  decreasing  the  baking 
powder  to  2  teaspoons  and  adding  I 
teaspoon  baking  soda  sifted  with  th< 
dry  ingredients. 

For  Potato  Doughnuts,  decrease  th< 
flour  to  3 14  cups,  increase  the  shorten 
ing  to  4  tablespoons  and  add  1  cuj 
mashed  potatoes  (no  milk)  to  th< 
creamed  shortening,  sugar  and  eggs. 

You  may  also  use  this  Cake  Dough 
nut  recipe  for  Twisted  Crullers  anc 
Snowballs.  Follow  directions  for  shap 
ing  under  Raised  Doughnuts. 


WHY 

“STRAIN 
AT  A 
GNAT 
AND 
SWALLOW 


CAMEL?” 


The  average  family  electric  bill  in  the 
United  States  is  about  18c  a  day,  while 
their  tax  hill  (concealed  and  otherwise) 
is  over  $5.00. 

Proponents  of  Government-subsidized 
electricity  claim  it  is  cheap.  This  is  not  so. 
It  simply  looks  that  way  because  it  pays 
little  or  no  taxes.  Let’s  not  forget,  how¬ 
ever,  that  taxes  that  are  avoided  are  not 
eliminated.  They’re  simply  transferred  to 
someone  else. 

Shouldn’t  we  be  more  concerned  with 
reducing  the  size  of  the  tax  “camel”? 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


CHAPTER  X 

IP  TAYLOR  was,  in  the  main,  a 
serious-minded  man.  A  cross  eye  en¬ 
hanced  the  ,  natural  solemnity  of  his 
countenance.  He  was  little  given  to  talk 
or  laughter  unless  he  were  on  a  hunt, 
and  then  he  only  whispered  his  joy.  He 
had  seen  a  good  bit  of  the  world 
through  the  peek  sight  of  his  rifle,  and 
there  was  something  always  in  the  feel 
of  a  gun  that  lifted  him  to  higher 
moods.  Yet  one  could  reach  a  tender 
spot  in  him  without  the  aid  of  a  gun. 

That  winter  vacation  I  set  myself  to 
study  things  for  declamation — speci¬ 
mens  of  the  eloquence  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster  and  Henry  Clay  and  James  Otis 
and  Patrick  Henry.  I  practiced  them  in 
the  barn,  often,  in  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  assembled  herd  and  some  of  those 
fiery  passages  were  rather  too  loud  and 
threatening  for  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  my  audience.  The  oxen  seemed  al¬ 
ways  to  be  expecting  the  sting  of  the 
bull  whip;  they  stared  at  me  timidly, 
tilting  their  ears  every  moment,  as  if 
to  empty  them  of  a  heavy  load;  while 
the  horses  snorted  with  apprehension. 

This  haranguing  of  the  iierd  had 
been  going  on  a  week  or  more  when 
Uncle  Eb  and  I,  returning  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  farm,  heard  a  great 
uproar  in  the  stable.  Looking  in  at  a 
window  we  saw  Tip  Taylor,  his  back 
toward  us,  extemporizing  a  speech.  He 
was  pressing  his  argument  with  ges¬ 
tures  and  the  tone  of  thunder.  We  lis¬ 
tened  a  moment,  while  a  worried  look 
came  over  the  face  of  Uncle  Eb.  Tip’s 
words  were  meaningless  save  for  the 
secret  aspiration  they  served  to  adver¬ 
tise.  My  old  companion  thought  Tip 
had  gone  crazy,  and  immediately 
swung  the  door  and  stepped  in.  The 
orator  fell  suddenly  from  his  lofty  alti¬ 
tude  and  became  a  very  sober  looking 
hired  man. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Uncle  Eb  in¬ 
quired. 

“Practicin’,”  said  Tip  soberly,  as  he 
turned  slowly,  his  face  damp  and  red 
with  exertion. 

“Fer  what?”  Uncle  Eb  inquired. 

“Fer  the  ’sylum,  I  guess,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“Ye  don’  need  no  more  practice,” 
Uncle  Eb  answered.  “Looks  t’  me  as 
though  ye  was  purty  well  prepared.” 

To  me  there  was  a  touch  of  pathos 
in  this  show  of  the  deeper  things  in 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Many  grown-ups  do  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  children  do  at  the  sea¬ 
shore,  They  fill  their  hands  with 
sand,  and  then  let  the  grains  fall 
through,  till  all  are  gpne. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 

★  ★★★★  ★★★★ 

Tip’s  nature  that  had  been  kindled  to 
eruption  by  my  spouting.  He  would  not 
come  in  to  dinner  that  day,  probably 
from  an  unfounded  fear  that  we  would 
make  fun  of  his  flight — a  thing  we 
should  have  been  far  from  doing  once 
we  understood  him. 

It  was  a  bitter  day  of  one  of  the 
coldest  winters  we  had  ever  known.  A 
shrieking  wind  came  over  the  hills, 
driving  a  scud  of  snow  before  it.  The 
stock  in  the  stables,  we  all  came  in, 
soon  after  dinner,  and  sat  comfortably 
by  the  fire  with  cider,  checkers  and  old 
sledge.  The  dismal  roar  of  the  trees 
and  the  wind-wail  in  the  chimney  serv¬ 
ed  only  to  increase  our  pleasure.  It 
was  growing  dusk  when  mother,  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  sheath  of  frost  on  a 
window  pane,  uttered  an  exclamation 


of  surprise. 

“Why!  who  is  this  at  the  door?” 
said  she.  “Why!  It’s  a  man  in  a  cutter.” 

Father  was  near  the  door  and  he 
swung  it  open  quickly. 

There  stood  a  horse  and  cutter,  a 
man  sitting  in  it,  heavily  muffled.  The 
horse  was  shivering  and  the  man  sat 
motionless. 

“Hello!”  said  David  Brower  in  a  loud 
voice. 

He  got  no  answer  and  ran  barehead¬ 
ed  to  the  sleigh. 

“Come  quick,  Holden,”  he  called, 
“it’s  Doctor  Bigsby.” 

We  all  ran  out  then,  while  David 
lifted  the  still  figure  in  his  arms. 

“In  here,  quick!”  said  Elizabeth, 
opening  the  door  to  the  parlor.  “Must¬ 
n’t  take  ’im  near  the  stove.” 

We  carried  him  into  the  cold  room 
and  laid  him  down,  and  David  and  I 
tore  his  wraps  open  while  the  others 
ran  quickly  after  snow. 

I  rubbed  it  vigorously  upon  his  face 
and  ears,  the  others  meantime  applying 
it  to  his  feet  and  arms,  that  had  been 
quickly  stripped.  The  doctor  stared  at 
us  curiously  ahd  tried  to  speak. 

“Get  ap,  Dobbin!”  he  called  present¬ 
ly,  and  clucked  as  if  urging  his  horse. 
“Get  ap,  Dobbin!  Man’ll  die  ’fore  ever 
we  git  there.” 

We  all  worked  upon  him  with  might 
and  rnain.^  The  white  went  slowly  out 
of  his  face.  We  lifted  him  to  a  sitting 
posture.  Mother  and  Hope  and  Uncle 
Eb  were  rubbing  his  hands  and  feet. 

“Where  am  I?”  he  inquired,  his  face 
now  badly  swollen. 

“At  David  Brower’s,”  said  I. 

“Well,  I’ll  have  t’  hurry,”  said  he, 
trying  feebly  to  rise.  “Man’s  dyin’  over 

- ”  he  hesitated  thoughtfully,  “on 

the  Plains,”  he  added,  looking  around 
at  us. 

Grandma  Bisnette  brought  a  lamp 
and  held  it  so  the  light  fell  on  his  face. 
He  looked  from  one  to  another.  He 
drew  one  of  his  hands  away  and  stared 
at  it. 

“Somebody  froze?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  I. 

“Hm!  Too  bad.  How’d  it  happen?” 
he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“How’s  the  pulse?”  he  inquired,  feel¬ 
ing  for  my  wrist. 

I  let  him  hold  it  in  his  hand. 

“Will  you  bring  me  some  water  in  a 
glass?”  he  inquired,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Brower,  just  as  I  had  seen  him  do 
many  a  time  in  Gerald’s  illness.  Before 
she  came  with  the  water  his  head  fell 
forward  upon  his  breast,  while  he  mut¬ 
tered  feebly.  I  thought  then  he  was 
dead,  but  presently  he  roused  himself 
with  a  mighty  effort. 

“David  Brower!”  he  called  loudly, 
and  trying  hard  to  rise,  “bring  the 
horse!  bring  the  horse!  Mus’  be  goin’, 
I  tell  ye.  Man’s  dying  over — on  the 
Plains.” 

He  went  limp  as  a  rag  then.  I  could 
feel  his  heart  leap  and  struggle  feebly. 

“There’s  a  man  dyin’  here,”  said 
David  Brower,  in  a  low-  tone.  “Ye 
needn’t  rub  no  more.” 

“He’s  dead,”  Elizabeth  whispered, 
holding  his  hand  tenderly,  and  looking 
into  his  half-closed  eyes.  Then  for  a 
moment  she  covered  her  own  with  her 
handkerchief,  while  David,  in  a  low, 
calm  tone,  that  showed  the  depth  of  his 
feeling,  told  us  what  to  do. 

Uncle  Eb  and  I  watched  that  night, 
while  Tip  Taylor  drove  away  to  town. 
The  body  lay  in  the  parlor  and  we  sat 
by  the  stove  in  the  room  adjoining.  In 
a  half  whisper  we  talked  of  the  sad 
event  of  the  day. 

“Never  oughter  gone  out  a  day  like 
this,”  said  Uncle  Eb.  “Don’  take  much 


—  American  Agriculturist,  February 
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t’  freeze  an  ol’  man.” 

“Got  to  thinking  of  what  happened 
yesterday'  and  forgot  the  cold,”  I  said. 

“Bad  day  t’  be  absent  minded,” 
whispered  Uncle  Eb,  as  he  rose  and 
tiptoed  to  the  window  and  peered 
through  the  frosty  panes.  “May  o’  got 
faint  er  sumthin’.  Ol’  hoss  brought  ’im 
right  here — been  here  s’  often  with 
’im.” 

He  took  the  lantern  and  went  out  a 
moment.  The  door  creaked  upon  its 
frosty  hinges  when  he  opened  it. 

“Thirty  below  zero,”  he  whispered 
as  he  came  in.  “Win’s  gone  down  a 
leetle  bit,  mebbe.” 

Uncanny  noises  broke  in  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  old  house.  Its  timbers, 
racked  in  the  mighty  grip  of  the  cold, 
creaked  and  settled.  Sometimes  there 
came  a  sharp,  breaking  sound,  like  the 
crack  of  bones. 

“If  any  man  oughter  go  t’  Heaven, 
he  had,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  as  he  drew  on 
his  boots. 

“What  kind  of  a  place  do  you  think 
it  is?”  I  asked. 

“Fer  one  thing,”  he  said,  deliberate¬ 
ly,  “nobody’ll  die  there,  ’less  he’d  ought 
to;  don’t  believe  there’4  goin’  t’  be  any 
need  o’  swearin’  er  quarrelin’.  To  my 
way  o’thinkin’  it’ll-'  be  a  good  deal  like 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

ON  THE  farm  of  Dave  Brower, 
where  Eben  Holden  and  his  or¬ 
phaned  young  friend.  Will,  had 
found  a  home  eleven  years  before, 
life  followed  its  normal  course  until 
the  youngest  son,  Gerald  Brower, 
developed  consumption.  Although 
doubtful  of  the  results.  Dr.  Bigsby 
suggested  that  a  trip  to  the  big 
woods  might  help. 

After  haying.  Uncle  Eb,  Tip  Tay¬ 
lor,  Gerald,  and  the  writer.  Will, 
set  off  to  Blueberry  Lake.  The 
weather  was  perfect,  an  adventure 
with  a  boatload  of  drunken  Indians 
added  excitement,  but  when  they 
got  back  to  the  farm  Gerald  was 
worse  and  died  late  that  fall. 


Dave  Brower’s  farm — nice,  smooth  land 
and  no  stun  on  it,  an’  hills  an’  valleys 
an’  white  clover  a  plenty,  an’  wheat  an’ 
corn  higher’n  a  man’s  head.  No  bull 
thistles,  no  hard  winters,  no  narrer 
contracted  fools;  no  long  faces,  an’ 
plenty  o’  work.  Folks  sayin’  ‘How  d’y 
do’  ’stid  o’  ‘good-by,’  all  the  while  — 
cornin’  ’stid  o’  goin’.  There’s  goin’  t’ 
be  some  kind  o’  fun  there.  I  ain’  no 
idee  what  ’tis'.  Folks  like  it  an’  I  kind 
o’  believe  ’at  when  God’s  gin  a  thing 
t’  everybody  he  thinks  purty  middlin’ 
well  uv  it.” 

“Anyhow,  it  seems  a  hard  thing  to 
die,”  I  remarked. 

“Seems  so,”  he  said  thoughtfully. 
“Jes’  like  ever’thing  else  —  them  ’at 
knows  much  about  it  don’  have  a  great 
deal  t’  say.  Looks  t’  me  like  this:  I 
cal’ate  a  man  hes  on  the  everidge  ten 
things  his  heart  is  sot  on — what  is  the 
word  I  want — ?” 

“Treasures?”  I  suggested. 

“Thet’s  it,”  said  he.  “Ev’ry  one  hes 
about  ten  treasures.  Some  hev  more — 
some  less.  Say  one’s  his  strength,  one’s 
his  plan,  the  rest  is  them  he  loves,  an’ 
the  more  he  loves  the  better  ’tis  for 
him.  Wall,  they  begin  t’  go  one  by  one. 
Some  die,  some  turn  agin’  him.  Fin’s 
it  hard  t’  keep  his  allowance.  When 
he’s  only  nine  he’s  lost  eggzac’ly  one- 
tenth  uv  his  dread  o’  dyin’.  Bime  bye 
he  counts  up  —  one-two-three-four-five 
—an’  thet’s  all  there  is  left. 

“He  figgers  it  up  careful.  His 
strength  is  gone,  his  plan’s  a  failure, 
mebbe,  an’  this  one’s  dead  an’  thet 
one’s  dead,  an’  t’other  one  better  be. 
Then  ’s  ’bout  half  ways  with  him.  If 
he  lives  ’til  the  ten  treasures  is  all 
gone,  God  gives  him  one  more- — thet’s 
death.  An’  he  can  swop  thet  off  an’  git 
back  all  he’s  lost.  Then  he  begins  t’ 
think  it’s  a  purty  dum  good  thing, 
after  all.  Purty  good  thing,  after  all,” 


I  M 


he  repeated,  gaping  as  he  spoke. 

He  began  nodding  shortly,  and 
he  went  asleep  in  his  chair. 

We  went  back  to  our  work  a$ 
shortly,  the  sweetness  and  the  bil 
ness  of  life  fresh  in  our  remembram 
When  we  came  back,  “hook  an1 
for  another  vacation,  he  fields  ^ 
aglow  with  color,  and  the  roads  wha 
Dr.  Bigsby  had  felt  the  sting  of  dej 
that  winter  day  were  now  over 
with  meadow-music  and  the  smell 
clover.  I  had  creditably  taken  exai 
ation  for  college,  where  I  was  to 
my  course  in  the  fall,  With  a  scholi 
ship.  Hope  had  made  remarkable  pi 
gress  in  music  and  was  soon  going 
Ogdensburg  for  instruction. 

A  year  had  gone,  nearly,  since 
Feary  had  cautioned  me  about  fa 
in  love.  I  had  kept  enough  of  myhel 
about  me  “to  do  business  with,”  but  j 
had  continued  to  feel  an  uncomfortalB 
absence  in  the  region  of  it.  Young  ml 
at  Hillsborough — many  of  whom,  IfJ 
sure,  had  a  smarter  look  than  I — hi 
bid  stubbornly  for  her  favor.  I  wj 
dered,  often,  it  did  not  turn  her  bead 
this  tribute  of  rustic  admiration.  E 
she  seemed  to  be  all  unconscious  of| 
cause  and  went  about  her  work  wil 
small  conceit  of  herself.  Many  a  til 
they  had  tried  to  take  her  from  | 
arm  at  the  church  door — a  good-#- 
tured  phase  of  youthful  rivalry  there# 
those  days — but  she  had  always  sa| 
laughingly,  “No,  thank  you,”  and  clr 
all  the  closer  to  me. 

Well,  as  it  happened,  a  day  befi 
she  left  us,  to  go  to  her  work  in  ( 
densburg,  where  she  was  to  live  w 
her  uncle,  I  made  an  end  of  delay 
considered  carefully  what  a' man  ou« 
•to  say,,  in  the  circumstances,  and 
thought  I  had  near  an  accurate  noti( 
We  were  in  the  garden — together— t 
playground  of  our  childhood. 

“Hope,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell 
I  said. 

“A  secret,”  she  exclaimed  eager 
“I  lqve  secrets.” 


1 


tl 


‘A  great  secret,”  I  repeated, 
felt  my  face  burning. 

“Why — it  must  be  something  awfii  pj 
“Not  very,”  I  stammered.  Havi| 
missed  my  cue  from  the  beginning, 
was  now  utterly  confused. 

“William!”  she  exclaimed,  “whatj]( 
the  matter  of  you?” 

“I — -I  am  in  love,”  said  I,  very 
wardly. 


i 


“Is  that  all?”  she  answered,  a  trai 
of  humor  in  her  tone.  “I  thought  it  vfl 
bad  news.” 

I  stooped  to  pick  a  rose  and  hands 
it  to  her. 

“Well,”  she  remarked  soberly,  1* 
smiling  a  little,  as  she  lifted  the 
to  her  lips,  “is  it  anyone  I  know?" 

I  felt  it  was  going  badly  with  n 
but  caught  a  sudden  inspiration. 

“You  have  never  seen  her,”  I  sail 

If  she  had  suspected  the  truth  I  to 
turned  the  tables  on  her,  and  now  si 
was  guessing.  A  quick  change  cameii 
to  her  face,  and,  for  a  moment,  it  ga' 
me  confidence. 

“Is  she  pretty?”  she  asked  very  set 
ously  as  she  dropped  the  flower  ai 
looked  down  crushing  it  beneath  to 
foot. 

“She  is  very  beautiful— it  is  you 


love,  Hope.” 

A  flood  of  color  came  into  her  cheel 
then,  as  she  stood  a  moment  lookii 
down  at  the  flower  in  silence. 

“I  shall  keep  your  secret,”  she  sa 
tenderly,  and  hesitatingly  as  she  spok 
“and  when  you  are  through  college 
and  you  are  older — and  I  am  older 
and  you  love  me  as  you  do  now — I M 
— I  shall  love  you,  too — as — I  do  notf 

Her  lips  were  trembling  as  she  g3' 
me  that  sweet  assurance — dearer  ton 
—far  dearer  than  all  else  I  rememl) 
of  that  golden  time — and  tears  ^ 
coursing  down  her  cheeks.  For  myse 
I  was  in  a  worse  plight  of  emotion- 
daresay  she  remembered  also  the  W 
of  my  face  in  that  moment.  . 

“Do  not  speak  of  it  again,”  she  sal 
as  we  walked  away  together  on  t 
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■>rn  sod  of  the  orchard  meadow,  now 
Kn  with  apple  blossoms,  “until  we 
■  older,  and,  if  you  never  speak 
a  fain  I  shall  know  you— you  do  not 

E  any  longer-” 

'he  dinner  horn  sounded.  We  turned 
anti  walked  slowly  back. 

‘“Do  I  look  all  right?”  she  asked, 
Rning  her  face  to  me  and  smiling 

sweetly. 

■‘All  right,”  I  said.  “Nobpdy  would 
know  that  anyone  loved  you— except 
Jf0r  your  beauty  and  that  one  teni  track 
on  your  cheek.” 

V5he  wiped  it  away  as  she  laughed. 
‘Mother  knows  anyway,”  she  said, 
“ard  she  has  given  me  good  advice. 
Weit!”  she  added,  stopping  and  turn- 
to  me.  “Your  eyes  are  wet!” 
felt  for  my  handkerchief. 

‘Take  mine,”  she  said. 


f  all  people  I  ever  knew  Elizabeth 
ower  had  the  surest  eye  for  looking 
mio  one’s  soul,  and  I,  myself,  have  some 
gift  of  penetration.  I  knew  shortly  that 
Ma  s.  Brower — wise  and  prudent  woman 
f  this  t  she  was — had  suspected  my  love 
foi  Hope  and  her  love  for  me,  and  had 
■ 

★  ★★■★★★★★ 


Books  require  a  certain  amount  of 
[n rd  work  and  practice  and,  like 
ports,  they  can  be  both  a  challenge 
[nd  a  delight. — Gilbert  W.  Chapman 

★  ★★★★★★★ 

told  her  what  she  ought  to  say  if  I 
spoke  of  it. 

JThe  maturity  of  judgment  in  Hope’s 
^■swer  must  have  been  the  result  of 
much  thought  and  counsel,  it  seemed 
to  me. 

■  “If  you  do  not  speak  again  I  shall 
toiow  you  do  not  love  me  any  longer,” 
she  had  said.  They  were  brave  words 
that  stood  for  something  very  deep  in 
the  character  of  those  people— a  self- 
mpression  that  was  sublime,  often,  in 
heir  women. 


lit  was  a  lonely  summer  for  me.  I  had 
etters  from  Hope — ten  of  them— which 
I  [still  keep  and  read,  often  with  some- 
ljing  of  the  old  pleasure — girlish  let- 

Iters  that  told  of  her  work  and  friends, 
d  gave  me  some  sweet  counsel  and 
uch  assurance  between  the  lines. 

I  traveled  in  new  roads  that  vacation 
me.  Politics  and  religion,  as  well  as 
ve,  began  to  interest  me.  Slavery  was 
oming  into  the  proportion  of  a  great 
sue,  and  the  stories'  of  cruelty  and 
itrage  on  the  plantations  of  the 
iuth  stirred  my  young  blood  and 
ade  it  ready  for  the  letting  of  battle, 
God’s  time.  The  speeches  in  the  Sen- 
e  were  read  aloud  in  our  sitting  room 
'ter  supper  —  the  day  the  Tribune 
tme — and  all  lent  a  tongue  to  their 
scussion. 

*  *  * 

The  horse  played  a  part  of  no  small 
importance  in  that  country.  He  was  the 
>m  of  the  realm,  a  medium  of  ex- 
!ange,  a  standard  of  value,  an  expon- 
tt  of  moral  character.  The  man  that 
Uveled  without  a  horse  was  on  his 
ay  to  the*  poorhouse.  Uncle  Eb  or 
'avid  Brower  could  tell  a  good  horse 
! f  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  they 
fought  into  St.  Lawrence  County  the 
lUghty  Morgans  from  Vermont.  There 
as  more  pride  in  their  high  heads 
an  in  any  of  the  good  people. 

We  needed  another  horse  to  help 
the  haying,  and  Bob  Dean,  a 
Scky  trader,  who  had  heard  of  it, 
fove  in  after  supper  one  evening,  and 
Jered  a  rangy  brown  animal  at  a  low 
?ure.  We  looked  him  over,  tried  him 
P  and  down  the  road,  and  then  David, 
ith  some  shrewd  suspicion,  as  I  di- 
toed  later,  said  I  could  do  as  I  pleased, 
bought  the  horse  and  led  him  proudly 
the  stable.  Next  morning  an  Irish- 
ttaib  the  extra  man  for  the  haying, 
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came  in  with  a  worried  look  to  break¬ 
fast. 

“That  new  horse  has  a  chitterin’  kind 
of  a  coff,”  he  said. 

“A  cough?”  said  I. 

“’Tain’t  jist  a  coff,  nayther,”  he  said, 
“but  a  kind  of  toom!” 

With  the  last  word  he  obligingly  imi¬ 
tated  the  sound  of  the  cough.  It  threw 
me  into  perspiration. 

“Sounds  bad,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  as  he 
looked  at  me  and  snickered. 

“’Fraid  Bill  ain’t  much  of  a  jockey,” 
said  David,  smiling. 

“Got  a  grand  appetite  —  that  hoss 
has,”  said  Tip  Taylor. 

After  breakfast  Uncle  Eb  and  I 
hitched  him  to  the  light  buggy  and 
touched  him  up  for  a  short  journey 
down  the  road.  In  five  minutes  he  had 
begun  to  heave  and.  whistle.  I  felt  sure 
one  could  have  heard  him  half  a  mile 
away.  Uncle  Eb  stopped  him  and  began 
to  laugh. 

“A  whistler,”  said  he,  “sure!s  yer 
born.  He  ain’t  wuth  a  bag  o’  beans.  But 
don’t  ye  never  let  on.  When  ye  git 
licked  ye  mustn’t  never  fin’  fault.  If 
anybody  asks  ye  'bout  him  tell  ’em 
he’s  all  ye  expected.” 

We  stood  waiting  a  moment  for  the 
horse  to  recover  himself.  A  team  was 
nearing  us. 

“There’s  Bob  Dean,”  Uncle  Eb  whis¬ 
pered.  “The  durn  scalawag!  Don’t  ye 
say  a  word  now.” 

“Good  mornin’!”  said  Dean,  smiling 
as  he  pulled  up  beside  us. 

“Nice  pleasant  mornin’!”  said  Uncle 
Eb,  as  he  cast  a  glance  into  the  sky. 

“What  ye  .standin’  here  for?”  Dean 
asked. 

Uncle  Eb  expectorated  thoughtfully. 

“Jest  a  lookin’  at  the  scenery,”  said 
he.  “Purty  country,  right  here!  Alwus 
liked  it.” 

“Nice  lookin’  hoss  ye  got  there,”  said 
Dean. 

“Grand  hoss!”  said  Uncle  Eb,  sur¬ 
veying  him  proudly.  “Most  reemark- 
able  hoss.” 

“Good  stepper,  too,”  said  Dean  so¬ 
berly. 

“Splendid!”  said  Uncle  Eb.  “Can  go 
a  mile  without  ketchin’  his  breath.” 

“Thet  so?”  said  Dean. 

“Good  deal  like  Lucy  Purvis,”  Uncle 
Eb  added.  “She  can  say  the  hull  mul’- 
plication  table  an’  only  breathe  once. 
Ye  can  learn  sum  thin’  from  a  hoss  like 
thet.  He’s  good  as  a  deestric’  school — 
thet  hoss  is.” 

“Yes,  sir,  thet  hoss  is  all  right,”  said 
Dean,  as  he  drove  away. 

“Righter’n  I  expected,”  Uncle  Eb 
shouted,  and  then  he  covered  his 
mouth,  shaking  with  suppressed  laugh¬ 
ter. 

“Skunk!”  he  said,  as  we  turned  the 
animal  and  started  to  walk  him  home. 
“Don’t  min’  bein’  beat,  but  I  don’t  like 
t’  hev  a  man  rub  it  in  on  me.  I’ll  git 
even  with  him  mebbe.” 

(To  be  continued) 


—  A.  a.  — 

HELPS  TEEN-AGER 

American  Agriculturist  is  not  just 
helpful  to  me  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
family  also.  My  father  likes  to  read  the 
“Dollar  Guide”,  which  gives  him  helpful 
information  on  the  prices  and  value  on 
farm  products.  Also  “The  Song  of  the 
Lazy  Farmer”,  which  makes  us  all 
laugh. 

My  mother  likes  to  read  the  ads, 
looks  for  new  recipes,  which  makes  me 
glad.  She  also  looks  at  the  patterns  and 
styles  of  new  dresses  and  sometimes 
orders  some. 

For  me,  as  a  13-year-old  girl,  I  like 
to  read  anything  about  the  4-H  clubs, 
in  which  I  am  very  interested  and  be¬ 
long  to,  “The  Song  of  the  Lazy  Farm¬ 
er,”  and  also  the  very  good  “Country 
Stories.”  I  look  at  some  of  the  dairy, 
food  and  clothing  hints  that  would  help 
me  in  my  everyday  work,  school  work, 
4-H  work,  and  also  in  the  future. 
—Stella  CeoneckaSj  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 
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"Live  Openers"  are  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Model  G-8  Ammonia 
Applicator,  just  announced  by  the  J. 
I.  CASE  CO.,  Racine,  Wise.  "Live  Open¬ 
ers"  are  rotating  spindles  used  to 
penetrate  and  loosen  the  soil.  Case 
experience  is  that  these  openers  give 
greater  ammonia  fixation  and  mean 
less  draft.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  de¬ 
tails  yet,  write  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SALT 
COMPANY,  INC.,  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
recommends  Stei'ling  Green  Salt  con¬ 
taining  one  part  of  phenothiazine  and 
nine  parts  of  salt  plus  trace  minerals 
for  the  control  of  internal  parasites 
in  swine,  sheep,  goats,  beef  cattle 
and  calves. 

The  CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  &  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  CORPORATION  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  asks  you  to  write  to  your  Con¬ 
gressman,  telling  him  how  you  feel 
about  government  development  of 
Niagara  power. 


If  you  are  interested  in  packaging 
vegetables,  potatoes  or  fruits  in  con¬ 
sumer  packages,  write  to  BAKELITE 
COMPANY,  30  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
OF  ALLIED  CHEMICAL  &  DYE  CORP¬ 
ORATION,  40  Rector  Street,  New 
York  6,  N.  Y.,  has  developed  a  new 
organic  .miticide  which,  it  states,  will 
control  hard-to-kill  early  mites  on 
apples,  peaches  and  other  fruit.  It  is 
marketed  under  the  trade  name 
"Genite"  EM-923. 

A  new  computer  for  simplified  or¬ 
chard  and  row-crop  spray  nozzling 
has  been  developed  by  JOHN  BEAN 
DIVISION.  The  computer  gives  the 
required  gallons  per  minute  when 
you  know  the  number  of  gallons  per 
tree  or  per  acre  and  the  spacing  of 
the  trees  or  the  width  covered  on 
row  crops  and  the  speed  at  which  the 
sprayer  will  travel.  There  is  a  charge 
of  50c  in  coin  for  each  computer. 

The  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  of 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  has  revised  two  book¬ 
lets  for  your  information.  One  is  the 
"Beacon  Egg  Quality  Merchandiser" 
and  the  other  the  second  edition  of 
"Profitable  Poultry  Management." 

BADGER- NORTLAND,  INC.,  Box 
31,  Dept.  A,  Kaukauna,  Wise.,  will  be 
glad  to  send  any  or  all  of  three  book¬ 
lets  on  Barn  Cleaners,  Barn  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Silo  Unloaders. 


The  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUB¬ 
BER  CO.  has  developed  a  water- 
melon-shaped  rubber  tank  for  bulk 
transportation  and  storage  of  liquid 
fuels.  It  is  called  the  Roili-Tanker 
and  can  be  rolled  over  the  ground, 
floated  on  water  or  dropped  without 
bursting. 

For  a  Farm  Data  Notebook  and  '56 
Seed  Guide,  drop  a  postcard  to  A.  H. 
HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box  41R,  Landisville, 


The  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE, 
INC.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  announced 
winners  in  the  1955  Crop  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Program  for  FFA  chapters. 

The  9  top  chapters,  each  of  which 
will  receive  $50.00  and  a  bronze 
plaque  are:  Akron,  Nunda,  Belfast, 
North  Syracuse,  Phelps,  Middlesex 
Valley,  Sharon  Springs,  Waverly  and 
Wayland.  Ten  other  chapters  will  re¬ 
ceive  $25.00  awards. 


Pa. 

This  is  the  time  to  select  and  buy 
seeds  for  the  coming  year.  You  will 
find  many  seed  and  nursery  stock  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  current  issues.  Any  of 
them  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
Catalog. 

The  V-PLEX  CLUTCH  DIVISION, 
Hagerstown,  Indiana,  has  developed 
an  improved  automatic  transmission 
clutch  for  garden  tractors,  mowers, 
concrete  mixers,  grain  elevators,  etc. 
The  clutch  can  be  installed  by  the 
tractor  owner. 


Two  distributors  have  been  fran¬ 
chised  to  serve  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  territory  by  the  MAYRATH 
MACHINERY  CO.  of  Dodge  City, 
Kansas.  They  are  Hamilton  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  of  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania 
and  Eastern  Machinery,  Inc.,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 

For  a  new  booklet  on  manure 
handling  and  manure  use,  drop  a 
postcard  to  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  Division  AVCO  Distributing 
Corp.,  Dept.  1686,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 


Tractor  and  implement  division  of  Ford  Motor  Company  held  a  one  day  deal¬ 
er  meeting  at  Albany,  N.  Y„  attended  by  about  300  dealers  from  New  York 
and  New  England.  New  developments  in  the  Ford  line  were  demonstrated  in 
an  effort  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  northeastern  farmers.  Left  to  right— 
Merrit  D.  Hill,  Ass't.  General  Manager  of  the  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Di¬ 
vision,  Birmingham,  Michigan;  Frank  Talcott,  General  Manager  of  the  L.  E. 
Talcott  and  Sons,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Ray  Talcott,  owner;  Irving  A.  Duffy,  vice- 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  and  General  Manager  of  the  Tractor 
and  Implement  Division,  Birmingham,  Michigan;  Clifford  Fletcher,  owner  of 
the  Triad  Tractor  Company,  New  York  State  distributor  for  Ford  tractor  and 
implement,  and  Joe  Clymer,  General  Manager. 
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Gooil  Cows  Have  Good  Heads 
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E  DO  SUCH  a  large  part  of  our  work  be¬ 
hind  our  cows  that  some  times  I  think  we 
don’t  give  enough  attention  to  the  front 
end.  Feeding  is  important,  yes,  but  I  am 
talking  about  studying  the  front  ends  because  they 
can  tell  quite  a  story. 

Cover  a  cow  so  that  the  head  and  neck  only  are 
exposed  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  much  an  ex¬ 
perienced  judge  can  tell  you  about  her  by  just 
studying  the  head  and  neck.  I  don’t  mean  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  could  tell  anything  about  the  udder  or 
the  legs  and  feet  but  there  are  other  important 
things. 

Study  pictures  I  and  II.  Picture  I  features  a  very 
desirable  Holstein  head  and  neck.  It  displays  refine¬ 
ment  with  strength  and  breed  character.  Note  the 


long  clean  neck,  the  bright  prominent  eye,  the  broad 
muzzle,  the  open  nostril  and  the  deep  strong  jaw. 
If  it  can  be  said  about  an  animal,  she  has  person¬ 
ality.  This  kijid  of  a  head  and  neck  is  found  only  on 
a  strong,  sharp,  angular  dairy  cow. 

Now  study  picture  II.  You  will  immediately  get 
the  impression  of  weakness  and  fatigue.  This  head 
and  neck  are  found  on  a  cow  that  lacks  strength, 
is  usually  a  poor  feeder  and  if  she  possesses  produc¬ 


Compared  fe  Picture  No.  Iy  this  head  gives  an  im¬ 
pression  of  weakness. 


tive  ability  she  will  tire  quickly  and  age  rapidly. 
Specifically  note  the  narrow  face,  the  small  tired 
eye  and  the  shallow  weak  jaw.  She  actually  looks 
tired  and  worn  out  and  her  looks  are  not  deceiving. 

The  same  story  applies  to  all  breeds  alike.  Study 
pictures  III  and  IV  and  V  that  feature  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breed.  In  picture  III  we  find  a  head  and  neck 
that  possesses  breed  character,  feminine  refinement 


3.  A  Guernsey  head  and  neck  with  dairy  character. 


and  strength  with  dairy  character.  She  has  an  air 
of  proudness  and  well  she  might  because  she  was 
a  grand  champion  in  the  show  ring  and  a  class  lead¬ 
er  at  the  pail.. 

Picture  IV  features  a  weak  head  that  also  lacks 


4.  A  weak  Guernsey  head. 


character.  It  belonged  to  a  cow  that  was  born  tired 
— too  tired  to  work. 

Picture  V  shows  the  head  and  neck  of  a  cow  that 


5>  This  Guernsey  produces  fat  instead  of  milk. 


didn’t  believe  in  work.  She  had  a  great  appetite  auj 
would  eat  everything  put  before  her  but  she  eon. 
verted  it  into  body  fat  rather  than  into  milk.  Het 
short  thick  neck,  heavy  throat  and  general  lack  o' 
dairy  character  would  have  provided  sufficient  eyj. 
dence  to  condemn  her  on  first  sight. 

The  high  producing  dairy  cow  is  working  hard. 
From  the  standpoint  of  energy  transfer  she  is  doing 
several  times  the  work  of  a  draft  horse  at  harij 
work.  Therefore  she  must  have  constitutional 
strength  and  vigor  if  she  is  to  be  able  to  withstand 
the  strain. 

Pictures  VI  and  VII  are  presented  to  show  ho» 
much  cows  may  ^ary  in  this  respect.  The  distance 
between  the  forefeet  is  a  reliable  indication  of  the 
difference  in  the  width  of  the  chest.  If  it  were  pos, 
sible  to  study  this  pair  from  a  side  view,  as  it  would 
be  if  one  were  looking  at  the  cows,  just  as  striking 
a  difference  would  be  observed  in  the  depth  of  the 
forerib  and  in  the  fullnsss  behind  the  forearm. 

The  narrow  chested  cow  frequently  lacks  strength 
and  vigor.  They  may  produce  well  for  a  while  but 
usually  tire  quickly  and  age  rapidly. 


6.  A  narrow  chest. 

These  like  all  other  type  defects  appear  in  vary'] 
ing  degrees  of  seriousness.  They  are  inherited  de¬ 
fects  and  therefore  they  are  transmittable.  Like 
other  defects,  if  they  are  ignored,  and  females  car¬ 
rying  the  defect  are  mated  to  a  bull  that  is  trans¬ 
mitting  the  defect  it  is  almost  certain  to  become 
more  pronounced  and  may  become  serious  enougl 
to  greatly  affect  usefulness. 

These  illustrations  .are  presented  for  two  purposl 
es:  1.  To  show  pictorially  that  these  differences  dJ 
exist.  2.  To  emphasize  again  the  importance  of  thJ 
breeder  being  a  student  of  type  and  a  critic  of  his 
herd. 

The  breeder  who  is  a  student  of  the  business  maj 
avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  commonly  encounters 
by  the  owner  who  is  satisfied  simply  to  be  a  multi 
plier  of  cattle. 


7 *  A  wide  chest 
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protect  voi  ii  family 

Safety  resolutions  can  be  an  inter- 
fcesting  and  profitable  project  for 
■our  entire  family.  The  National  Safe¬ 
s'  Council  suggests  that  you  hold  a 
Irmly  conference  and  make  the  foil¬ 
ing  resolutions: 

1.  We  will  check  our  farm  and  farm 
,me  to  locate  and  remove  hazards. 

2.  We  will  keep  all  shields  and 
lards  in  place  on  machines. 

J  3.  We  will  handle  poisons  and  explos¬ 
ives  carefully,  keeping  them  well  la¬ 
beled  and  out  of  reach  of  children. 

I  4.  Regardless  of  the  emergency,  we 
AqJl  not  permit  young  children  to  ope- 
I  ite  or  ride  upon  farm  machinery. 

I  5.  We  will  be  alert  for  safety,  52 
I  :eeks  of  the  year. 

There  are  many  other  good  farn^ 
Jifety  resolutions  that  might  well  be 
Considered,  such  as  keeping  guns  un¬ 
laded  and  out  of  reach  of  children,  be¬ 
ta  cautious  in  handling  all  farm  ani- 
|als,  encouraging  farm  safety  activi- 
ies  in  all  of  your  organizations,  hand- 
i g  petroleum  products  in  a  careful 
tanner,  and  operating  tractors  and 
(her  machines  with  due  caution. 

—  A.  A.  — 

[AY  TROUBLES 

I  have  a  collection  probleWi  and  would 
predate  your  help.  I  sold  I7V2  tons  of 

y  to  Mr. - and  he  still  owes  me  for 

If  of  the  last  load.  I  realize  that  this 
isja  small  amount,  but  I  feel  he  is  capable 
paying.  , 

We  wrote  Mr.  -  for  our  subscrib- 

and  received  an  answer  from  him 
forming  us  that  the  bales  were  light- 
than  they  were  supposed  to  be  and 
that  he  had  made  payment  in  full  for 
the  amount  of  hay  he  received.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  only  recourse  is 
to  bring  suit,  and  to  do  this  our  sub¬ 
scriber  would  have  to  have  evidence  of 
the  actual  weight  of  the  hay  in  order 
to  convince  a  jury. 

■  We  have  had  similar  complaints  bas¬ 
ed  on  misunderstandings  of  the  price 

r  ton  or  the  quality  of  the  hay.  The 
fe  way  is  to  have  the  buyer  inspect 
e  hay,  to  have  it  weighed  and  re- 
rded  and  to  get  the  money  before  the 
y  leaves  the  farm  unless  you  are 
store  the  buyer  is  reliable. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Addresses  wanted 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of : 

J  Grover  Richardson,  formerly  of  West 
Jockport  and  Camden,  Maine. 

*  *  * 

Grace  Hanles,  who  married  Robert 

mis  'Woodruff?  When  last  heard  of, 
B>out  17  years  ago,  was  in  LeRaysville, 
[a. 

*  *  * 

I  Mr.  Gordon  Jones,  formerly  of  Stet- 
Pn,  Maine. 

*  *  * 

J  Any  descendants  of  Alexander  Lamb, 
a-native  of  Scotland,  who  owned  a  farm 
in  Farmingdale,  Long  Island  in  the 
70s,  and  worked  in  the  city  as  a 
■inter  during  the  winter  months,  his 
lme  appearing  in  the  N.Y.  City  Direc- 
jy  for  the  last  time  in  1892.  He  had 

■  wife,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  Ada,  and 
f  least  two  sons,  William  and  James. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clyde  Berry  or  Mrs.  Ros 
en-y,  formerly  of  240  V2  Allen  Street 
hnira,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Would  Mrs.  Charles  Baffa,  Box  37 
noenicia,  New  York,  who  wrote  u 
st  November  regarding  an  addres 
anted,  please  send  us  her  new  ad 

'ess?  °ur  letter  was  returned  un 
aimed. 


The  T ruth  About 

The  New  Law 

*  , 

The  January  1,  1956  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  brucel¬ 
losis  control  regulations  need  NOT  prevent  you  from  selling  dairy  animals  in 
this  state  if  you  know  these  simple  facts . 

Se(C  fan  DeeJ 

1.  Any  dairy  animal— except  a  known  brucellosis  reactor  (see  #8  below)— and  steers 
or  spayed  heifers  can  be  sold  FOR  SLAUGHTER  without  any  certificate  or  permit  of  any 
kind.  You  can  sell  dairy  animals  for  beef  just  like  you  always  have. 

Sett  fin  'Dainty 

2.  All  dairy  animals  under  six  months  of  age  can  be  sold  as  DAIRY  REPLACEMENTS 
without  any  certificate  or  permit  of  any  kind. 

SeCl  Jar  Dainty  ,  ' 

l 

3.  All  other  dairy  animals  require  health  certificates  (good  for  30  days  from  date 
issued)  before  they  can  be  sold  or  moved  from  your  farm  as  dairy  replacements. 

/  ’ 

4.  Get  health  certificates  from: 

A.  Local  veterinarians/  or  * 

B.  Most  County  record  keepers/  or 

/ 

C.  N.Y.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  &  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

5.  Owners  of  animals  from  certified  brucellosis  free  herds,  or  from  herds  tested 
<  '  .  - 

once  and  found  clean— and  with  vaccination  tags  in  their  ears— can  get  certificates  to 

move  or  sell  their  animals  without  further  test. 

6.  Owners  of  untested  herds,  or  a  tested  herd  in  which  reactors  have  been  found 
can  sell  vaccinated  animals  under  30  months  of  age  as  dairy  replacements  with  certifi¬ 
cates. 

7.  Any  other  clean  cow  in  an  untested  herd  can  be  sold  as  a  dairy  replacement 

on  a  certificate  obtained  from  a  30  day  blood  test. 

•* 

8.  Brucellosis  reactors  found  on  blood  tests  taken  after  January  1,  1956  are  to  be 
quarantined  as  individual  animals  (not  the  whole  herd)  on  the  owner's  farm.  They  do  not 
have  to  be  sold  immediately.  If  sold  through  a  commission  auction,  or  otherwise,  owner 
must  get  a  special  permit  before  moving  the  animal  from  his  farm.  Then  they  can  be 
sold  only  to  state-approved  slaughter  houses,  and  must  be  killed  within  three  days  of 
sale. 

These  facts  presented  as  a  public  service 
to  dairymen  by  the 

j 

New  York  State 
Licensed  Livestock  Commission  Auction  Association,  Inc. 


H.  Grady  Shivers,  Sr.  owns  the  Shivers  Dairy,  4  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Carthage  in  Panola  County,  Texas.  His  son,  Grady,  Jr., 
assists  him  in  operating  the  460  acre,  60  cow  dairy. 

Like  all  dairymen  they  had  experienced  some  trouble  with 
mastitis  and  had  either  lost  part  of  some  cows’  production  or, 
in  other  cases,  had  to  cull  the  cows  from  the  herd. 

“We  tried  one  thing  —  then  another — anything  a  dealer 
would  have  on  hand",  Grady,  Jr.  said.  “Some  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  seem  to  do  fairly  well,  some  no  good  at  all." 

Then  the  Shivers  heard  about  TARGOT  Mastitis  Ointment 
on  a  farm  radio  program  directed  by  Jack  Timmons  at  Station 
KWKH,  Shreveport,  La. 

“Jack  said  it  was  'wonderful',"  Grady,  Jr.  said,  “and  we 
took  him  at  his  word  and  tried  to  buy  some  even  before  it  was 
available  locally.  I  believe  we  were  the  first  to  use  TARGOT 
in  this  area." 

The  Shivers  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  results  of 

TARGOT  (“It  would  clear  up  the  trouble  almost  over  night," 


Grady  Shivers,  Jr.  said)  that  they  voluntarily  wrote  Farm 
Radio  Director  Timmons. 

They  said  “We  want  to  thank  you  for  putting  us  wise  to 
using  TARGOT  for  Mastitis.  We  had  used  many  things  but 
after  hearing  you  discuss  TARGOT,  we  tried  it  and  have  found 
it  just  as  you  say — it's  wonderful." 

Grady  Shivers,  Jr.  also  reports,  “Have  told  several  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  about  TARGOT  and  they  like  it.  We  were  / 
anxious  to  try  it  in  the  first  place  because  we  have  used  other  4 
Lederle  products  and  found  them  very  good." 

Have  you  used  TARGOT  yet?  If  not,  try  it  next  time  your 
strip  cup  says,  "Mastitis !”  Remember,  TARGOT  gives  stronger 
but  gentle  action  —  it  contains  4  powerful,  fast-acting  anti¬ 
biotics — AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline,  Neomycin,  Dihy¬ 
drostreptomycin  and  Penicillin — to  get  your  affected  cow  back 
on  the  milking  line  with  least  loss  of  production. 

TARGOT  is  available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer.  v 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR  TARGOT  BY  NAME 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 
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How  Does  Your 

% 

Garden  Grow? 


. 

- 


By  E  R.  Eastman 


IN  OUR  last  issue,  February  18,  on  Page  18,  I  had  a  piece  about 
growing  flowers.  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  easy  to  have  a  fine  profusion 
of  flowers  the  whole  season,  particularly  if  you  stick  to  a  few 
varieties  that  are  easy  to  grow.  If  you  like  to  be  outdoors,  if  you  like 
beauty — and  who  doesn’t? — then  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  will 
live  you  more  satisfaction  for  the  time  and  effort  expended  than  a  flower 
jarden. 

But  this  time  I  want  to  visit  with  you  on  how  to  have  a  good  vegetable 
garden  and  why  it  pays.  All  of  these  suggestions  come  from  my  own  actual 
Experience.  I  realize  of  course  that  your  situation  will  alter  conditions  so 
[that  some  of  these  suggestions  may  not  be  practical  for  you. 

The  first  requirement,  of  course,  is  to  have  the  land.  If  possible,  the  loca¬ 
tion  should  be  changed  every  few  years,  otherwise  the  soil  becomes  filled 
rith  diseases  and  weed  seed.  Also,  if  you  can  seed  down  the  garden 
)ccasionally,  it  adds  to  the  humus. 

If  at  all  possible,  it  is  good  to  have  the  garden  free  from  fences.  Then 
fou  have  room  to  operate,  and  weeds  and  disease  cannot  breed  around  the 
edges  of  the  garden.  If  your  land  is  stony  and  if  you  are  using  the  same  place 
fear  after  year,  it  pays  to  pick  off  at  least 
the  larger  stones. 


Fertilizer  and  Lime  - 

Most  plants  prefer  soil  either  on  the  alka¬ 
line  side,  or  at  least  neutral.  Over-liming  will, 
lowever,  cause  scab  on  potatoes.  Your  county 
agent  or  college  of  agriculture  will  on  request 
test  your  garden  soil  for  lime  requirements. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  your  garden 
lover-fertile.  Barnyard  manure  is  good.  It  adds 
Jboth  plant  food  and  humus,  but  it  also  seeds 
■with  weeds.  Manure  should  be  applied  before 
plowing,  and  if  possible  make  a  heavy  appli¬ 
cation. 

That  goes  too  for  commercial  fertilizer.  If 
Icare  is  taken  not  to  let  the  fertilizer  touch  the 
jseeds  or  the  plants  so  as  to  burn  them  then  it 
|ls  almost  impossible  to  overdo  the  use  of  it 
Iwith  most  garden  plants.  It  can  be  broadcast 
and  well  dragged  in,  but  we  use  commercial 
jfertilizer  almost  entirely  as  a  side-dressing 
jalongside  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  come 
jup.  We  think  a  complete  5-10-5  fertilizer  is 
I  best. 

You  may  worry  a  little  about  how  much 
j°r  how  little  fertilizer  to  apply.  So  far  manu¬ 
facturers  have  not  been  much  help  to  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners  in  this  respect.  They  tell  you 
j  how  much  to  apply  per  acre  for  the  different 
props,  but  there  is  too  little  readily  available 
hnformation  on  the  amounts  of  different  kinds 
°f  fertilizer  for  the  gardener.  Personally,  as 
I  stated  above,  I  don’t  think  it  makes  much 
difference  how  much  you  put  on  if  you  don’t 
pt  it  close  enough  to  the  plants  or  seeds  to 
;burn  them. 

Field  crop  growers  have  special  equipment 


for  side-dressing  row  crops.  We  put  it  on  by 
hand. 

Like  most  other  troubles,  the  best  cure  for 
the  weeds  nuisance  is  prevention.  This  in¬ 
cludes  cleaning  the  trash  from  the  gardens  in 
the  fall,  and  fall  plowing.  It  is  good  to  have 
the  plowing  done  in  the  fall  so  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  early  planting  of  the 
garden  in  the  spring,  and  fall  plowing  does 
help  to  control  weeds. 

Better  Plowing  and  Fitting 

I  am  a  crank  about  plowing.  With  all  our 
modern  equipment,  I  don’t  think  that  we 
turn  the  furrows  nearly  as  good  as  our  grand¬ 
fathers  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  the  horse. 
Ride  across  the  country  and  look  carefully  at 
the  newly  plowed  fields  in  spring  or  fall  and 
you  will  see  what  I  mean.  Altogether  too  few 
farmers  take  time  to  keep  their  plows  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted,  and  to  back  up  and  correct 
the  spots  where  they  have  failed  completely 
to  turn  the  furrow. 

All  that  goes  for  gardens.  Ground  that  is 
only  half  turned  over  will  surely  sprout  seeds 
all  summer.  Most  people  don’t  drag  or  har¬ 
row  the  garden  enough,  either,  not  only  to  get 
the  good  tilth  of  the  soil  but  also  to  kill  the 
weeds.  If  at  all  possible  the  garden  should  be 
dragged  several  times,  with  intervals  between 
so  that  the  weeds  have  an  opportunity  to 
sprout  and  be  dragged  out. 

We  plant  our  large  gardens  in  sections,  al¬ 
ways  dragging  the  remainder  just  before 
planting.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  weeds 
there  are  in  the  part  dragged  and  planted 
last  as  compared  to  that  planted  first.  I  rea¬ 


— Photo.  CourUsy  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Corp. 

He  wouldn't  look  so  happy  if  the  corn  had  come 
from  the  market  instead  of  fresh  from  the  garden. 

lize,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  practical  for 
every  gardener. 

Mr.  Cosline,  our  associate  editor,  frequent¬ 
ly  laughs  about  how  a  gardener’s  enthusiasm, 
high  at  planting  time,  runs  down  in  June  and 
July.  The  chief  reason  for  this  lessening  of 
interest  is  weeds.  If  the  weeds  can  be  killed 
early,  right  after  they  sprout,  it  will  save 
trouble  and  work  all  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

We  get  away  from  most  of  the  hand  work 
in  oui  garden  by  using  a  small  tractor,  plant¬ 
ing  the  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  making  sure 
that  they  are  absolutely  straight.  For  years 
I  have  been  trying  to  tell  my  friends  that  it 
is  practical  and  possible  for  a  farmer  to  run 
through  the  garden  in  just  a  few  minutes  with 
his  big  tractor  and  cultivator  on  his  way  to 
and  from  the  cultivation  of  his  main  field 
crops.  Many  are  now  doing  just  that.  If  there 
is  no  farm  tractor  available,  I  would  certainly 
advise  obtaining  a  garden  tractor,  preferably 
one  that  you  can  ride.  If  you  take  good  care 
of  it  the  tractor  will  last  for  years  and  soon 
pay  for  itself  in  taking  away  much  of  the 
gruelling  hand  work  of  growing  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

Avoid  Deep  Cultivation 

Just  a  word  of  caution  about  cultivating — 
and  this  goes  for  flowers,  vegetables  and  field 
crops.  Don’t  cultivate  too  deep.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  rapidly  the  roots  of  plants  spread. 
Some  of  them  aren’t  too  far  from  the  surface. 
They  can  easily  be  cut  off  by  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Give  the  scientists  (Continued  on  Page  28) 
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G.L.F.  GASOLINE 
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G.LF.’s  Gasoline  Homing  Contest 

C^M)/tc>lmq  th&  20tk  EbM/uj  of  &.L.F.  Eehokimv  E&wico 


FEBRUARY  15  THROUGH  MARCH  31 


1ST  PRIZE  -$1,500  CASH 
OR  - 


Call  your  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Plant 

for  contest  rules  and  entry  form. 


OR 

OR 

2ND  PRIZE 
3RD  PRIZE 
4TH  PRIZE 
5TH  PRIZE 
100  6TH  PRIZES 


Vi-ton  pickup  truck:  International  S-102,  International  R-102, 
GMC  101,  Ford  F-100, 

$1500  scholarship  to  school  of  your  choice, 

American  Agriculturist  “Tour  for  Two”  to  Alaska 

16  CUBIC  FOOT  UNICO  FREEZER 

PLANET  JR.  “SUPER  TUFFY”  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

WILSON  GASBOY  PUMP 

250  GAL.  G.L.F.  (NEW  NAME)  GASOLINE 

5  GAL.  CAN  OR  1  CASE  OF  MOTOR  OIL 


Art  Opportunity  For  You! 


This  is  the  20th  year  of  G.L.F.’s  dependable 
Petroleum  Service.  Now,  after  20  years  with¬ 
out  a  name,  G.L.F.’s  better-than-ever  gasoline 
is  going  to  be  named.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
enter  the  G.L.F.  Gasoline  Naming  Contest 
and  compete  for  one  of  the  105  valuable 
prizes  G.L.F.  is  offering. 

Only  Farm  Folks  Eligible 

Since  the  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service  delivers 
more  gasoline  to  farm  folks  in  G.L.F.  terri¬ 
tory  than  any  other  company,  G.L.F.  gasoline 
should  be  named  by  farm  folks. 

In  choosing  your  name,  keep  in  mind  that 
there’s  not  a  better  gasoline  in  the  G.L.F. 
area.  This  gasoline  is  made  to  rigid  specifica¬ 
tions  for  use  in  any  type  engine— Premium 


grade  for  late  model,  high-compression  pas¬ 
senger  cars  and  Regular  grade  for  all  other 
gasoline  engines.  Its  quality  is  carefully 
guarded  all  the  way  from  G.L.F.’s  own  refin¬ 
ery  in  Texas  City,  Texas,  to  your  farmyard. 

ENTER  NOW 

Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  name  this  all-time 
best  G.L.F.  Gasoline.  Enter  today.  If  you 
haven’t  already  received  your  entry  blank 
and  contest  rules,  you  can  pick  them  up  at 
your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency,  your  G.L.F. 
Petroleum  Plant,  or  from  your  G.L.F.  Petro¬ 
leum  Delivery  Man.  All  entries  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  on  official  entry  blanks.  See  list  for 
the  address  and  phone  number  of -your  near¬ 
est  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Plant. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam— Victor  2-3617 
Arkport  7611 
Auburn  2-1461 
Batavia  1473 

Brewerton,  Central  Square 
ORleans  6-4166 
Campbell  2701 
Cobleskill  659 
Colliersvilie,  Oneonta  2501 
Conewango  Valley 
Cherry  Creek  4271 
Cortland— SKyline  6-6851 
Dundee  154 
East  Aurora  1056 
Ellenburg  Depot  2001 
Fort  Plain  4-6863 
Geneva  2811 
Gouverneur  1094 
Grand  Gorge  4911 
Greene  195 
Greenwich  2723 
Guilderland  Center- 
Altamont  2836 
Hemlock  435 
Heuvelton  3781 
Hicksville— WEIIs  1-0407 
Hinsdale  4141 
Ithaca  4-6032 
Liberty  1431 
Lockport  4-3240 
Lyons  Falls  2411 
Malone  1004 
Mayville  2906 
Middletown  8094 
Milton  2581 
Minoa  77-2509 
Newburgh  600 
Norwood  57 
Perry  199 


Pittsford,  Rochester 
BRowning  7271 
Plattsburg  161 
Poestqnkill,  Troy 
AShley  6-8180 
Pulaski  53 

Riverhead — PArk  7-3012 
Sherburne  7-4381 
Sodus  5871 

Stottville— Hudson  8-3419 
Utica  4-4416 
Verbank— Millbrook  3492 
Vestal— Binghamton  7-0492 
Walton— UNderhill  5-4700 
Watertown  1685 
Waterville  69 
W.  Charlton— Galway  4171 


NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton  9-1373 
Clarksboro,  Paulsboro 
HAzel  3-2953 
Flemington  283 
Freehold  8-2073 
Hightstown  8-0543 
Newton  313 
Washington— MUrray  9 


'SO 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomsburg  1095 
Corry  2-6725 
DuPont,  Pittston 
OLympic  4-2798 
Edinboro  3363 
Honesdale  367 
Hughesville  142-A 
Mansfield  86-R 
Meadville  2-4372 
New  Milford  79R-21 
Towanda  483-R 


You  Can  Also  Get  Your  Rules  and  Entry 
Form  at  Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 


For  Dependable  Service  Come  Hail  or  High  Water 

use  your  G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


GIF, 

'  Qua/Ut^ 


Quality  \ 
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IVot  Hie  Time  or  the  Place 

By  RALPH  R.  CHAMBERS 

ROSCOE  BEACON  was  not  a  chival¬ 
rous  man.  That  is,  the  only  time  on 
record  that  his  chivalry  was  ever  put,, 
to  the  test  Roscoe  put  it  aside  as  an 
impractical  thing. 

On  the  day  it  happened  Roscoe  no¬ 
ticed  that  his  red  Durham  bull  with 
several  of  his  cows  had  gotten  through 
the  fence  into  his  east  meadow.  As  it 
ivas  early  spring  and  they  were  sure 
to  do  damage,  Roscoe  lost  no  time  in 
retting  over  there  to  chase  them  back. 

The  cows  were  not  alone  in  their 
hankering  for  things  green  and  succu¬ 
lent.  Roscoe’s  well-padded  wife  Evang¬ 
eline  deemed  the  season  about  right 
for  dandelion  greens  so  she  set  forth 
with  knife  and  pan  to  cut  some. 

On  reaching  a  point  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  from  the  herd  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  to  Roscoe  that  any  plans  he  held 
for  moving  the  cows  were  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  bull’s  plans. 

Being  unai'med  his  step  faltered.  The 
watching  bull,  taking  this  indecision 
for  a  sign  of  weakness,  scooped  up  a 
couple  of  bushels  of  fertile  meadow- 
land  which  he  flung  deftly  over  his 
b^ck,  bellowed  his  most  terrifying  war 
cry,  and  charged. 

For  broken  field-running  that  dash 
Roscoe  made  probably  set  a  record. 
Unfortunately  there  was  nobody  near¬ 
by  but  Evangeline  and  she  wasn’t  both¬ 
ering  to  chalk  Roscoe’s  time,  but  put¬ 
ting  all  the  effort  of  her  two  hundred- 
fifty-pound  being  into  a  ponderous  gal¬ 
lop  toward  the  nearest  haven,  she 
headed  for  the  wooden  door  in  a  board 
fence  which  surrounded  the  barnyard. 

She  made  it,  too,  but  the  man  who 
cut  that  door  hadn’t  had  her  in  mind. 
She  first  tried  it  head-on,  but  that  was 
out  of  the  question,  so  she  was  back¬ 
ing  out  to  come  at  it  sidewise  when 
Roscoe  arrived,  after  a  gallant  effort 
during  which  a  fleeting  glance  over  his 
shoulder  had  told  him  the  bull  had  been 
under-handicapped. 

Grasping  frantically  at  the  back  of 
his  wife’s  ample  Mother-Hubbard  dress 
Roscoe  yanked  her  back,  breathlessly 
explaining  as  he  darted  through  the 
door. 

“Me  first,  Vangie!  The  bull  ain’t  mad 
at  you.” 

*  *  *  • 

Used  Her  Head 

By  MYRTLE  M.  HAMILTON 

D  ACK  in  the  “good  old  days”  the  only 
*-*sale  for  dairy  products  was  butter, 
made  on  the  farm.  At  one  time  Grand¬ 
father’s  neighbor  was  caught  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  butter  on  hand 
when  the  market  had  become  flooded. 
It  had  been  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
sale  for  his  product  but  a  sudden  de¬ 
mand  for  butter  at  a  good  price  brought 
a  buyer  to  his  door. 

The  farmer  unaware  of  the  change  in 
market,  was  glad  to  sell  it  at  a  cheap 
Price.  He  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
worth  much  more  than  the  buyer  had 
offered  but  could  think  of  no  way  to 
pt  out  of  his  bargain.  His  wife  said, 
“Leave  it  to  me.” 

When  the  buyer  came  for  the  butter 
he  found  the  wife  packing  butter  in  a 
butter  tub  with  her  bare  feet. 

Much  takgn  back  he  asked,  “Is  that 
the  way  you  pack  your  butter? 

She  replied,  “I  pack  all  of  our  butter 
this  way.”  f 

This  was  the  first  and  last  butter 
at  she  packed  with  her  bare  feet,  but 
she  out-smarted  the  scheming  buyer, 

and  kept  her  butter  to  sell  at  a  higher 
price. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC  copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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PULLS  BETTER . . .  LASTS  LONGER . . .  COSTS  LESS! 


firestone 
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Compare  the  Firestone  "Deep 
Tread”  with  other  tractor  tires 
in  its  pfice  range.  You  will  find  the 
price  is  low  and  the  famous  Firestone 
quality  will  give  you  much  more  for 
your  money. 

Although  low  in  price,  the 
Firestone  "Deep  Tread”  tractor  tire 
has  more  tread  rubber  for  longer 
tire  life  .  .  .  deeper  curved  and 
tapered  bars  and  big  powerful  shoul¬ 
ders  for  maximum  drawbar  pull  .  .  . 
and  flared  tread  openings  for  posi- 

*T.M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pah  OH. 


tive  cleaning  in  any  soil  condition. 

The  new  Firestone  Safety- 
Tensioned  Gum-Dipped*  cord  body 
is  the  strongest  built  today.  The 
Safety-Tensioned  Gum-Dipped  cord 
body  lasts  longer  and  resists  costly 
impact  breaks. 

Let  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store  show  you  the  many  money¬ 
saving  advantages  of  the  Firestone 
"Deep  Tread”  tractor  tire.  He  will 
be  glad  to  quote  you  the  low  ex¬ 
change  price  for  your  tractor  tire  size. 


Make  FIRESTONE 
Your  Headquarters 
For  All  Your  .  .  . 


TIRE 


A  T  T  E  R  Y 


.AND 
E  R  V  I  C  E 
NEEDS 
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SPRING  IS  NOW 

By  ROBERT  T.  GEBLER 

The  snoiv  drifts  over  the  windowsill , 

Frost  paints  the  window  pane 1 

Yon  shudder  with  every  chilling  breeze 

And  wish  it  were  Spring  again. 

You  yearn  for  the  song  of  the  first  wild  bird , 
The  scent  of  the  first  blown  rose , 

The  magic  carpet  the  violet  weaves 
By  the  pond  where  the  lily  grows. 

O,  friend ,  why  do  you  dream  of  Spring? 

It  is  never  a  thing  apart  — 

For  Spring  is  now ,  and  wherever  you  are , 
If  you  carry  it  ’ round  in  your  heart. 

EQUIPMENT  HEALERS  HAVE 
THEIR  PROBLEMS 

W  HEN  your  farm  equipment  dealer  sells  you 
a  new  machine,  your  pride  in  your  new 
ownership  as  well  as  your  troubles — and  his — 
have  just  started.  That  is  no  fault  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  for  farm  machinery  is  excellent  and  get¬ 
ting  better  all  the  time.  But  sooner  or  later  that 
machine  and  most  of  your  other  machines  are 
going  to  need  servicing,  and  you  will  need  re¬ 
pair  parts — and  want  them  in  a  hurry. 

You  need  a  good  local  dealer,  and  he  needs 
you.  Most  of  the  dealers  are  good,  but  right 
now  they  are  having  their  economic  troubles. 
There  are  fewer  farmer  prospects,  sales  compe¬ 
tition  is  getting  keener,  and  often  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  dealer  to  get  and  keep  skilled, 
competent  repair  men.  When  a  dealer  does  get 
a  good  man,  his  wages  are  so  high  that  farmers 
cannot  understand  why  repairs  cost  so  much. 

After  talking  with  friends  who  know  more 
about  the  farmer-dealer  business  than  I  do,  they 
came  up  with  some  suggestions  that  may  not  be 
practical  in  every  case  but  which  make  sense  to 
me: 

It  is  suggested  that  many  local  equipment 
dealers  could  enlarge  their  business.  One  way 
to  do  this  would  be  to  make  a  bid  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  hundreds  of  part-time,  “sundown”  farm¬ 
ers  and  suburbanites  who  are  moving  to  the 
country  in  droves.  Many  of  these  have  good 
paying  jobs  in  town.  Many  of  them  have  gar¬ 
dens.  Their  children  may  keep  hens  or  work 
other  small  agricultural  projects  in  connection 
with  their  4-H  and  farm  courses  in  the  high 
schools.  There  is  a  .tremendously  growing  de¬ 
mand  from  these  sundown  farmers  for  small 
tools,  garden  tractors,  power  and  hand  lawn 
mowers,  and  dozens  of  other  hand  tools.  They 
will  need  servicing. 

Another  way  some  dealers  might  enlarge  their 
business  is  to  get  in  a  position  to  service  any 
of  the  farm  equipment  regardless  of  its  manu¬ 
facturer. 

That  leads  to  the  next  suggestion,  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  get  the  best  mechanics  that 
can  be  found.  Farmers  may  complain  about  the 
cost  of  a  repair  job,  but  what  makes  them  really 
mad  is  to  have  to  take  a  machine  back  to  the 
shop  two  or  three  times. 

Still  another  suggestion  which  goes  for  both 
farmers  and  dealers  is  to  take  time  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  and  talk  over  mutual  problems.  The 
farmer  and  his  equipment  dealer  are  really 
partners,  and  cooperation  works  both  ways. 
Farmers  could  help  greatly  by  telling  the  dealers 


early  what  their  equipment  and  repair  parts 
needs  are  likely  to  be.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  meeting  the  demand,  dealers  often  pile  up 
inventories  which  they  cannot  move,  and  which 
eventually  cause  them  heavy  losses,  and  both 
the  farmer  and  the  dealer  suffer. 

A  LEGAL  WAY  TO  WATER  MILK 

HEN  I  think  back  to  some  of  the  dairy 
practices  on  the  home  farm  and  those  of 
our  neighbors  when  I  was  growing  up,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  milk  production  per  cow  was  so 
low.  We  had  no  water  in  the  barn,  nor  any  way 
of  getting  it  there.  So  on  cold  winter  mornings 
we  drove  the  cows  through  the  icy,  slippery  barn¬ 
yard  to  the  creek,  where  frequently  we  had  to 
cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  before  the  cows  could  drink. 
You  can  imagine  how  much  of  that  icy  water 
they  drank,  even  though  they  had  access  to  it 
only  once  a  day. 

Later  we  had  a  pump  in  the  barnyard.  What 
a  disagreeable  job  it  was  to  try  to  thaw  out  that 
darn  pump  and  then  operate  it,  sometimes  for 
an  hour,  to  get  water  enough  in  the  tubs  so  all 
the  cows  could  drink. 

Getting  plenty  of  water  inside  a  cow  is'  one 
very  necessary  way  of  increasing  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  the  one  legal  way  of  watering  milk. 
Drinking  cups  with  the  chill  off  the  water,  where 
the  cow  can  help  herself  any  time  she  wants  to, 
often  pay  for  themselves  in  a  year. 

GOOD  APPLES  THE  YEAR  AROUND 

VERY  day  on  my  way  home  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices  of  American  Agriculturist,  I 
pass  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
orchards,  and  frequently  stop  as  late  in  the 
Spring  as  May  to  pick  up  a  bushel  of  Northern 
Spies  just  as  firm  and  fresh  as  they  were  when 
they  were  picked. 

Old-timers  will  remember  when  they  could 
go  down  cellar  in  May  and  with  some  pride 
bring  up  a  few  Russett  apples  of  rather  doubtful 
quality.  All  the  other  varieties  had  long  since 
disappeared.  Now,  thanks  to  cold  storage  and  to 
the  workings  of  controlled  atmosphere  storage 
which  utilizes  low  oxygen  and  high  carbon  di¬ 
oxide,  the  good  qualities  of  apples  can  be  main¬ 
tained  almost  the  year  around. 

Prof.  R.  M.  Smock,  Cornell  pomologist,  re¬ 
cently  displayed  two  apples,  one  a  year  older 
than  the  other,  out  of  controlled  atmosphere 
storage.  Both  had  the  same  characteristics  of 
freshness  and  quality. 

At  home  when  I  was  young  we  always  had  a 
dish  of  apples  on  the  living  room  table  as  long 
as  we  could  keep  them  fresh.  Too  bad  that  so 
few  families  do  that  now.  Both  from  a  taste  and 
health  standpoint,  there’s  no  finer  fruit  that 
grows. 

HELP  EIGHT  CANCER 

OW  terrible  it  is  to  watch  a  friend  or  a 
member  of  your  family  die  of  cancer.  It  is 
still  harder  to  bear  if  one  has  to  think  that 

t*-'  t 

prompt  action  might  have  saved  the  precious 
life.  Today  half  of  those  who  have  cancer  could 


be  saved  by  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  ade 
quate  treatment. 

President  Eisenhower  has  proclaimed  April  as 
“Cancer  Control  Month.”  I  don’t  think  muchoi 
“months”  or  “weeks,”  because  anything  wortl 
doing  should  be  done  all  of  the  time.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society  fights  this  deadly  disease 
through  programs  of  research,  education  and 
service  to  cancer  patients.  Its  slogan  or  theme  is 
“Fight  Cancer  With  A  Check-Up  and  a  Checki 
the  check-up  to  protect  you  and  your  family;) 
check  to  help  others.  Contributions  have  beet 
generous,  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  canoe 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years, 
but  still  the  Society  could  grant  scientists  only 
$2  of  every  $3  for  needed  research. 

If  you  can  possibly  afford  it,  even  a  small 
contribution  of  $1  will  give  you  a  stake  in  help¬ 
ing  to  save  someone’s  life  from  this  dread  dis¬ 
ease.  Send  contributions  to  the  American  Canoe 
Society,  521  W.  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y, 

PLANT  TREES 

HIS  is  certainly  a  paper  age.  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  are  almost  too  heavy  to 
read.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  paper  for  book 
magazines  and  newspapers,  new  uses  are  found 
every  day. 

To  meet  this  demand  more  newsprint  mil 
are  being  built  and  operated  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  new  machines  invented 
to  turn  the  wood  into  paper  more  rapidly. 

How  long  will  the  trees  last  under  this  terrific 
demand?  Were  I  a  young  man  I  would  certainly 
give  thought  to  planting  trees,  making  sure  that 
I  planted  the  kind  that  will  make  paper  pulp 
or  lumber  when  the  trees  mature.  It  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  tree  crop  can  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  on  many  farms. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

HERE  is  so  much  sense  as  well  as  nonsense  I 
in  the  following  little  poem  by  my  long-time 
friends  Robert  T.  Gebler,  that  I  think  it  very 
well  fits  into  this  chestnut  corner. 

THE  SAD  STORY  OF  LUTHER  LUKES 

Luther  Lukes  one  happy  day 
Vowed  he’d  buy  a  farm 
Be  a  country  gentleman 
Live  a  life  of  charm; 

Would  plant  his  fifty  acres, 

Bought  a  slew  of  seeds, 

Vegetables  the  packets  said — 

But  all  he  reaped  was  weeds. 

Bought  himself  some  chickens, 

Fed  ’em  vitamins  and  boosters; 

Never  got  no  eggs  a’tall; 

Whole  durn  flock  was  roosters. 

Thought  it  would  be  easy 
To  sit  and  watch  things  grow, 

Raise  each  year  a  bumper  crop 
And  make  a  lot  of  dough. 

Said  these  farmers  are  all  fools 
To  toil  from  sun  to  sun; 

I’ll  have  just  as  much  as  they 
When  the  harvest’s  done. 

\  Mother  Nature,  Luther  said, 

Will  do  the  work  for  me; 

But  worn-out  soil  and  eager  weeds 
Brought  nought  but  misery. 

Folks  who  yearn  for  little  farms 
Out  beyond  the  town, 

Had  better  first  make  up  their  minds 
They’ll  have  to  knuckle  down; 

Else  they’ll  see  their  dreams  go  bust, 

And  what  is  more  the  pity  — 

They’ll  do  the  same  as  Luther  did 
And  move  back  to  the  city. 
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lAA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

\IMALS:  Total  U.  S.  livestock  and  poultry  population  on  January  1  was 
2%  above  January  1,  1955,  but  7%  below  the  high  point  of 
January  1,  1944.  There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  hogs,  a  small  increase  in 
Beef  cattle  and  decreases  in  sheep,  horses,  chickens  and  tm'keys. 

K  U.  S.  dairy  cow  population  was  23,318,000,  1%  less  than  a  year  ago.  Dairy 
heifers  under  two  years  were  5%  fewer  than  a  year  ago  and  dairy  heifer  calves 
i%  below. 

I  In  New  York  and  New  England  number  of  dairy  cows  and  two  year  old 
heifers  was  up  1%.  However,  in  New  York  both  heifers  and  heifer  calves  were 
clown  in  numbers  to  give  a  decline  of  1%  in  total  cattle  numbers.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  there  was  a  10%  decrease  in  heifers  two  years  old  and  a  6%  decrease  in 
heifer  calves,  compared  to  a  year  ago. 

I  U.  S.  pig  population  was  55,088,000,  9%  above  last  year  but  3%  below  the  10- 
4ear  average.  U.  S.  sheep  population  was  27,009,000,  slightly  below  last  year, 
but  higher  in  some  northeastern  states. 

I  Hen  numbers,  excluding  broilers,  were  382,218,000,  2%  below  last  year. 

CULL  COWS:  Between  now  and  pasture  is  a  good  time  to  cull  dairy 

cows.  There  are  two  reasons.  1.  Beef  prices  follow  a  sea¬ 
sonal  pattern  with  the  peak  in  April  and  the  low  in  October.  2.  You  are  likely 
to  get  more  profit  from  pasturing  young  animals  that  will  increase  in  value’ 
ifether  than  old  ones  that  will  be  worth  less  in  the  fall.  The  temptation  to  defer 
culling  because  they  don’t  cost  anything  on  pasture  is  likely  to  lose  you  money. 

DAIRY  SUPPORTS:  Secretary  Benson  has  announced  that  support 

prices  for  manufactured  dairy  products  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1  will  continue  at  last  year’s  level.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  increasing  supports  on  dairy  products.  Certainly,  any  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  from  such  a  move  would  be  more  than  offset  by  long  time  ill  effects. 
One  big  reason  why  dairymen  are  in  better  shape  than  western  crop  growers 
is  that  government  holdings  of  dairy  products  have  been  drastically  reduced. 
Did  you  ever  wonder  why  the  farm  products  which  have  had  the  most  govern- 
lent  help  are  now  in  the  worst  position  ? 

POTATOES:  Recent  meeting  of  350  Long  Island  potato  farmers  ex¬ 

pressed  strong  sentiment  for  a  potato  marketing  agreement 


for  the  Island.  The  proposed  pact  would  raise  grading  standards,  keep  low 
grade  potatoes  off  the  market  and  generally  regulate  the  flow  of  Long  Island 
potatoes  to  market.  • 

EGGS:  The  recent  slump  in  egg  prices  was  much  sharper  than  generally 

expected.  The  prices  in  coming  weeks  will  be  affected  by  production. 
The  biggest  question  mark  in  production  is  the  larger  than  usual  numbers  of 
old  hens  kept  over.  If  they  continue  to  lay  heavily,  prices  are  likely  to  limp 
along.  If  production  slumps  drastically,  prices  will  improve.  The  fall  outlook  is 
dependent  largely  on  the  number  of  replacement  chicks  raised. 

FARM  PROGRAMS:  Farm  programs  are  definitely  in  politics  and 

anything  you  read  or  hear  from  now  until  elec¬ 
tion  day  needs  to  be  considered  in  that  light.  The  desire  of  some  politicians  who 
believe  farmers  blame  government  for  low  prices  is  to  get  more  money  in  farm¬ 
ers’  hands  before  election  and  to  claim  credit  for  the  party  tA  which  they  belong. 
I  The  proposal  to  tie  a  return  to  high  supports  to  the  soil  bank  plan  might  put 
money  in  some  farmers’  pockets  quickly,  but  it  never  will  solve  the  farm  price 
problem.  While  the  soil  bank  plan,  if  effective,  will  reduce  surpluses,  the  return 
to  high,  rigid  supports  on  so-called  “basics”  will  tend  to  increase  government- 
owned  surpluses.  It  would  seem  that  energy  and  money  might  be  better  spent 
m  disposing  of  government-held  farm  products  rather  than  to  increase  them. 

SURAJYCE:  Annual  inspection  of  insurance  policies  both  for  fire  and 

life  are  worthwhile.  Many  farm  buildings  are  inadequately 
covered  by  insurance  in  light  of  present  day  costs.  A  new  type  of  package  polr 
icy  includes  wind  damage,  theft,  coverage  against  accidents  suffered  on  the 
■form,  etc.  — Hugh  Cosline 


heSongVthe  Llzy  Y^m 


MIR  ANDY’S  on  my  neck  once 
more  to  do  a  most  disgusting 
chore;  alas,  for  all  us  suff’ring  men, 
it’s  hen-house  cleaning  time  again. 

Each  month  the  whole  darn  winter 
through  I’ve  got  that  nasty  job  to  do; 
with  satisfied,  sadistic  leer,  Mirandy 
routes  me  out  of  here  and  I  must 
bundle  up  and  go  a-tramping  through 
the  ice  and  snow  to  pitch  and  scrape 
and  shovel  for  a  painful  couple  hours 
or  more,  while  feather’s  fly  and  fumes 
arise  to  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes; 

I’ve  never  heard  such  racket  made  ex- 
cept,  perhaps,  at  Ladies’  Aid. 

The  profit  my  wife  claims  to  earn 
bom  eggs  would  more  than  likely 
turn  into  a  deficit  if  she  paid  what 
joy  time  is  worth  to  me.  Another 
thing:  She  ought  to  pay  attention  to 
what  experts  say  ’bout  cleaning  only 
jh  the  spring  instead  of  ev’ry  month, 
by  jing.  They’ve  found  in  nearly  ev’ry 
,,e®t>  deep  litter  systems  are  the  best. 

Those  boys,”  Mirandy  says,  “are  right  as  long’s  a  house  is  warm  and 
.^ht;  for  years  and^  years  I’ve  heard  you  state  you’d  fix  the  panes  and 
Jbsulate,  and  ’til  yoU  do  no  fuss  or  fits  will  take  that  pitchfork  from 
your  mitts.” 


North,  East,  South,  West . . . 


Pipe  Smoker  praises  P.A.’s  Natural  Flavor! 

“I  tried  just  about  all  of  them”,  says  production  man,  Ray 
Coker,  “and  Prince  Albert  is  the  pipe  tobacco  for  me.  I’ve 
taste-tested  it  for  years  and  P.  A.  in  my  pipe  means  cool, 
mild  smoking  enjoyment.” 


^sty-so  Cool  srooV* 


Cool  and  comfortable, 

mild  and  tasty,  that’s 
Prince  Albert  —  tobacco  as 
Nature  meant  tobacco  to  be. 
P.A.’s  own  process  holds 
and  heightens  the  natural 
tobacco  taste.  P.A.  is 
crimp  cut,  to  pack  neat 
and  firm  ...  to  give  you 
a  naturally  perfect, 
long-burning  smoke 
every  time! 


R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Prince  Albert 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 


I 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  3, 


Why  a  DE  LAVAL  BULK  TANK 
means  MORE  PROFITS 
on  YOUR  FARM!... 


When  you  eliminate  the  time  and  labor  of  carrying,  pour¬ 
ing  and  can  handling  .  . ,  you're  putting  more  profits  in 
your  pocket. 

When  you  don’t  waste  a  drop  through  milk  sticking  to  cans 
. . .  and  when  you  never  have  the  loss  of  rejected  milk  . . . 
that  means  more  profits,  too! 

And  when  —  in  addition — you  get  the  absolute  depend¬ 
ability  that’s  built  into  every  De  Laval  Bulk  Tank,  you’ve  got 
a  one  word  insurance  policy  . . .  De  Laval. 

There’s  good  reason  why  a  De  Laval  Bulk  Tank  is  your  best 
buy . . .  De  Laval  has  had  more  experience  in  designing, 
making  and  servicing  dairy  equipment  than  any  other 
manufacturer  in  America! 


De  Laval  Self-Contained  Speedway 
Bulk  Cooler.  Fully  automatic  operation. 
150,  200  and  250  gallon  sizes  for 
every-day  or  every-other-day  pickup. 

■  V 


De  Laval  Speedway  Bulk 
Cooler  for  remote  condensing 
units — available  with  or  without 
condensing  units — in  300,  400, 
500,  600,  800,  and  1,000  gal¬ 
lon  sizes  for  every-day  or  every- 
other-day  pickup. 


De  Laval  Speedway  Vacuum  Bulk 
Cooler,  200  gallon  capacity  for  every¬ 
day  or  every-other-day  pickup,  A  De  Laval 
Combine  Milker  and  a  De  Laval  Vacuum 
Bulk  Cooler  give  you  a  completely  sealed 
milking  system — help  cut  labor  costs.  Avail¬ 
able  with  or  without  condensing  unit. 


There  is  a  size  and  style  De  Laval  Bulk  Tank  to  fit 
your  heeds.  Get  all  the  money-making  facts . . .  now/ 


DE  LAVAL 


SERVING 

Name 

THE  DAIRY 

Town 

INDUSTRY 

RFD 

SINCE  1878 

1  milk 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  2-C 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

0  Without  obligation  send  me  illus¬ 
trated  literature  and  specifications  on 
all  3  types  of  De  Laval  Bulk  Coolers. 


.State. 


.cows. 


I  use. 


.milker. 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  *  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
OE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


ALFALFA 

Now  Leading  the 
Legume  Procession 

By  A.  A.  JOHNSON 
Professor,  Plant  Breeding,  Cornell 


LFALFA  acreage  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  the  Northeast.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  now  enlarging  alfalfa 
acreage  at  the  most  rapid  rate 
since  the  crop  was  first  introduced. 
This  is  part  of  a  national  ti*end — United 
States  acreage  of  alfalfa  hay  in  1955 
was  nearly  9,000,000  acres  greater  than 
the  1944-53  ten  year  average. 


Alfalfa’s  invasion  of  the  Northeast 
has  been  from  the  West.  As  late  as 
1919,  the  seventeen  western  states  held 
a  monopoly  on  alfalfa  culture,  harvest¬ 
ing  87%  of  all  United  States  alfalfa  cut 
for  hay.  Alfalfa’s  early  inroads  to  the 
West  were  made  with  common  non¬ 
hardy  stocks.  The  winter  hardy  Grimm, 
Hardigan,  and  Ontario  Variegated  were 
the  varieties  and  seed  sources  which 
first  successfully  survived  the  winters 
in  the  Northeast  and  whetted  the  dairy 
farmers’  appetites,  for  this  incompara¬ 
ble  forage. 


Why  Dairymen  Like  to 
Grow  Alfalfa 

Farmers  grow  forage  to  supply  a 
maximum  amount  of  high-quality  nu¬ 
trients  from  the  cheapest  source  — 
pasture  and  hay.  Usually  the  higher 
the  forage  yield  consistent  with  good 
quality,  the  cheaper  the  feed.  Alfalfa, 
wheye  it  can  be  grown,  is  the  highest 
yielding  forage  plant  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  managed  has  no  peer  in  quality.  It 
is  only  good  sense  that  alfalfa  has  be¬ 
come  our  dominant  hay  legume. 

In  addition  to  high  total  acre  yield, 
the  dairy  farmer  wants  forage  through¬ 
out  the  season — but  particularly  im¬ 
portant  is  summer  production.  The  deep 
rooted  alfalfa,  more  than  any  other 
plant,  escapes  drought  by  fihding  water 
for  sustained  production  in  heat  and 
drought  when  the  grasses,  ladino  and 
clovers  fail. 

Cornell  trials  conducted  in  most  parts 
of  the  state  prove  that  high  yielding 
alfalfa  varieties  with  grasses  yield  as 
much  in  the  first  year  as  red  clovers 
and  timothy  whether  the  soil  is  well- 
drained  or  of  marginal  drainage  for 
alfalfa.  In  the  third  harvest  year  when 
the  red  clover  is  gone  and  the  residual 
nitrogen  has  disappeared,  the  total  sea¬ 
sonal  yield  from  alfalfa  has  been  high¬ 
est,  with  birdsfoot  trefoil  second. 

In  the  third  year,  in  timothy  and  red 
clover  plots,  the  aftermath  (summer) 
production  has  been  as  low  as  1/10  ton 
per  acre  compared  to  1.8  tons  for  Nar- 
ragansett  alfalfa  and  1.2  tons  for  Vik¬ 
ing  (European  type)  birdsfoot  trefoil. 
Alfalfa  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  in  that  or¬ 
der  are  by  all  odds  the  most  depend¬ 
able  sources  of  summer  forage  produc¬ 
tion.  This  is  valued  summer  produc¬ 


Ranger— fourth  year  stand,  farm  of 
McDow&ll,  Jordan.  Ranger  now  the 
popular  variety  is  being  replaced 
ragansett,  DuPuits  and  Vernal. 


tion  which  can  be  pastured  to  an 
expensive  barn  feeding  or  made: 
high  quality  hay  during  favorable!® 
ing  weather  of  late  July  and  August 

Ro«»m  for  More  Acres 
Of  Alfalfa 

Cornell  research  and  county 
demonstrations  in  all  parts  of  thesis 
clearly  prove  that  successful  ai 
culture  can  be  extended  to  many® 
farms  previously  thought,  becausti 
moderate  soil  drainage,  to  be  ujisi 
to  alfalfa.  To  extend  alfalfa  to  Is 
new  fields  will  require  lime,  ferti 
good  seeding  practices-  and  choice  i 
the  right  variety. 

Before  deciding  that  their  land  isa 
suited  to  alfalfa,  farmers  are  ads® 
to  determine  the  soil  drainage  type, 
the  mottled,  root  barrier,  zone  is  dm 
to  about  fourteen  inches,  Narragansd 
alfalfa  can  be  grown  successfully® 
viding  the  soil  is  limed  to  pH  6.5 : 
better  and  liberally  fertilized.  Previl 
failure  or  only  partial  success  with : 
falfa  seedings  on  such  soils  of  modenl 
drainage  may  have  been  due  to  lacb 
lime,  competition  with  red  clover  or® 
wrong  variety. 

Lacl^  of  lime  is  also  the  prim# 
cause  for  poor  results  with  alfalfa 
soils  of  good  drainage.  There  is « 
one  way  to  be  sure  about  the  lime  net* 
of  a  field — make  a  thorough  lime  tesl 
Contact  the  county  agricultural  if 
for  a  “lime  kit”  or  a  lime  test. 

According  to  Professor  S.  R-  A®5 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


A.  A.  Johnson  in  the  Cornell  research  plot.  Note  the  summer  (aftermath)  proa11 
At  the  left  is  birdsfoot  trefoil,  at  the  right  is  alfalfa  and  in  the  center  is  a  third ; 
stand  of  red  clover  and  timothy. 


erican  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1956  — 


1955  seeding  of  the  fast  growing  DuPuits  on  the  farm  of  Ed  Button,  Cortland 
lie/,  central  New  York.  Picture  taken  on  October  3,  1955. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Cornell,  use  of  limestone  in  New 
York  had  dropped  from  over  800,000 
tins  in  1952  to  just  over  600,000  tons 
in  1954v  This,  in  the  face  of  increased 
Certified  seed  supplies  of  the  new 
^iperior  varieties  of  alfalfa,  is  by  far 
lie  most  serious  limitation  to  more 
acres  of  good  alfalfa.  Trends  of  the 
Hast  five  years  clearly  show  that  farm- 
«s  want  to  grow  many  more  acres  of 
alfalfa.  Cornell  research  continues  to 
grove  that  the  new  varieties  can 
profitably  extend  alfalfa  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  new  acres.  Acid  soils 
are  the  chief  limitation  to  this  desirable 
and  needed  expansion. 


with  the  associated  higher  hay  and 
pasture  yields  and  improved  forage 
quality  is  an  important  development 
which  -greatly  affects  the  economy  of 
the  Northeast’s  principal  products  — 
livestock  and  livestock  products.  Farm¬ 
ers  with  stepped-up  acre  yield  of  for¬ 
age  have  several  very  desirable  op¬ 
tions: 

1.  If  good  land  is  limited,  they  can 
keep  more  cows  on  the  same  acreage 
of  hay  and  pasture. 

2.  Keep  the  same  number  of  cows 
and  use  land  released  from  forage  pro¬ 
duction  to  produce  more  home  grown 
grain. 


J  One  of  the  hopeful  trends  of  1955  is 
tjiat  preliminary  data  show  a  10-15% 
increase  in  limestone  tonnage  for  New 
York  State.  This  is  in  spite  of  a  wet 
Jell  which  interfered  with  spreading 
operations.  There  is  also  a  very  desir- 
ile  upward  trend  in  increased  cash 
irchases  of  limestone. 

Farmers  have  been  reluctant  to  lime 
iils  to  pH  6.5  which  are  planted  to  red 
[lover  and  timothy.  Short  life  and  un- 
itisfactory  yield  of  this  mixture  has 
[mited  the  profits  from  an  adequate 
ing  program.  Not  so  with  the  new 
falfa  varieties  and  where  adapted 
[irdsfoot  trefoil  because  the  high  yield, 
•P  quality  and  long  life  of  these 
[uperior  legumes  assures  good  profits 
om  the  adequate  use  of  lime. 

The  increasing  acreage  of  alfalfa 


3.  Concentrate  on  improved  roughage 
quality  and  higher  yield  through  fre¬ 
quent  cuttings,  grass  silage,  etc.  and 
thus  effect  economies  in  milk  produc¬ 
tion  by  making  more  of  the  total  mild 
from  roughage  and  less  from  the  more 
expensive  nutrients  in  purchased  grain. 

4.  Produce  market  hay. 

Alfalfa  is  now  moving  fnto  position 
to  contribute  its  share  to  more  effici¬ 
ent  farming  in  the  Northeast.  Though 
alfalfa  acreage  has  increased  in  the 
Northeast  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
five  years  and  further  increases  are  an¬ 
ticipated,  it  is  recognized  that  much  of 
the  hay  and  pasture  is  produced  from 
crops  other  than  alfalfa.  Red  clover, 
1  a  d  i  n  o  ,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  timothy, 
bromegrass  and  orchard  grass  each  has 
its  important  place. 


iecommeiided  Alfalfa  Varieties 

Narragansett  is  the  most  widely  adapted  variety  and  is  recommended  for  (1) 
!°il  of  marginal  or  spotty  drainage  for  alfalfa,  (2)  northern  New  York, 
3)  with  bromegrass  or  orchard  grass  and  ladino  for  pasture,  (4)  two  to  three 
year  stands  under  intensive  management — 3  cuts  per  year  on  good  alfalfa  soils, 
nd  (5)  for  stands  of  four  years  or  more  on  the  better  alfalfa  soils  where  wilt 
3  not  a  problem. 


Ranger  and  Vernal  for  long  term  stands  on  good  alfalfa  soils  where  wilt  is 
■nown  to  kill  alfalfa. 


DuPuits,  a  new  variety,  holds  great  promise  for  those  farmers  who  have  the 
est,  deep  well-drained  soils  and  who  are  prepared  properly  to  manage  this 
ast  growing,  high  yielding  variety.  DuPuits,  in  two  and  three  year  stands  is 
bout  10%  higher  yielding  than  Narragansett  and  20%  higher  than  Ranger. 


The  features  of  DuPuits  are  its  rapid  growth,  early  bloom  and  exceptional 
nelding  ability.  This  combination  permits  improvement  of  quality  and  yield  at 
be  same  time.  In  Cornell  trials,  DuPuits  cut  three  times  per  year  produced  one 
on  wore  hay  per  acre  than  when  cut  two  times.  Three  cuts  also  improved 
uality  because  each  cutting  was  taken  in  the  early  bloom  stage — before  the 
roP  lodged  or  it  became  coarse  and  stemmy. 


DuPuits  is  recommended  to  those  farmers  who  (1)  have  good  alfalfa  soil 
nti  (2)  want  a  short  one  to  three  year  stand  and  (3)  are  prepared  to  cut  the 
irst  crop  by  late  May  or  very  early  June  for  grass  silage,  followed  by  at  least 
Wo  a(lditional  timely  harvests.  Farmers  who  green-cut  forage  (zero  grazing) 

1  find  the  extremely  rapid  growth  and  high  yield  of  DuPuits  a  desirable 

Beature. 


I  Certified  seed  supplies  are  available  at  local  dealers  but  may  not  be  adequate 
r  Nar>ragansett,  DuPuits,  and  Vernal. 
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THIS  FREE  TEST  WILL 

PUT  MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET! 


USE  A  NEW  DE  LAVAL  MILKING 
UNIT  ON  THIS  SIDE  .  . . 


USE  YOUR  PRESENT  MILKER 
ON  THIS  SIDE  OF  YOUR  BARN  . . . 


HERE’S  PROOF. . . 

BEYOND  ANY  DOUBT. . . 

THAT  THE  FASTEST,  EASIEST, 
MOST  PROFITABLE  WAY  TO  MILK 
IS  DE  LAVAL! 


This  FREE  comparison  test  costs  you  absolutely 
nothing.  It  will  show  you— on  your  own  herd— 
that  De  Laval  milks  faster .  .  .  cleaner  ...  is 
better  liked  by  your  cows  than  any  other  milker. 

Make  the  FREE  De  Laval  Test  now.  Just  call  your 
nearby  De  Laval  Dealer  ...  or  mail  this  coupon 
today! 


FREE  TO 
EASY  TO 


TRY 

BUY! 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  Dept.  2-C 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I'm  willing  to  be  shown.  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  De  Laval  Dealer  and  tell  him  I'd  like  to  try  a  De  Laval 
Sterling  Milker  on  my  present  pipeline. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Town _ RFD _ STATE _ . 

Name  of  Present  Milker _ t  milk _ tows 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 
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A  MOVABLE  PRUNING  AND  PICKING  PLATFORM 

Fruit  grower  Philip  Patten,  Worces 


ter  County,  Sterling,  Mass.,  doesn’t 
have  any  problem  picking  or  pruning 
trees  as  he  rigged  up  a  picking  plat¬ 
form  on  an  old  truck  and  moves  right 
up  alongside.  By  working  the  horse 
rake  wheel  on  the  upright  shaft  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  car  rear  end,  he 
winds  the  steel  cable  on  the  rear  end, 


raising  the  platform.  Wheel  is  locked 
into  position  with  a  section  of  chain. 
Truck  is  an  old  Ford  V8, 

If  necessary,  a  ladder  can  be  attach¬ 
ed  on  the  underside  of  the  platform  in 
order  to  reach  difficult  tops.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  a  picker  using  picking  plat¬ 
form  on  a  high  tree.  Picker  enters  plat¬ 
form  up  ladder  in  center  and  through 
opening  in  platform. — C.  L.  Stratton 


Some  History  About  the 
Tompkins  County  King 


old, 


AMES  BANFIELD,  JR.,  son  of 
Sir  James  Banfield,  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  his  cousin, 
Francis  King,  both  twelve  years 
were  playing  in  the  garden  con¬ 
nected  with  the  palace  grounds  of  King 
George  III  of  England,  one  sunny  day 
in  1769.  They  were  trying  to  outdo 
each  other  with  their  sling-shots  with 
the  royal  geese,  which  were  swimming 
in  a  nearby  artificial  lake,  as  targets. 
The  object  was  to  see  how  close  they 
could  come  to  these  prize  birds  without 
hitting  them.  Suddenly  both  boys  stop¬ 
ped  their  shooting  and  ran  fearfully  to 
the  shelter  of  a  grove  of  trees  nearby. 
James  Banfield,  Jr.  had  hit  and  killed 
one  of  the  royal  geese, 

Francis  felt  he  was  equally  guilty  of 
the  killing.  His  family  did  not  have  the 
title  or  standing  of  the  Banfield  family, 
therefore,  he  was  sure  of  a  more  se¬ 
vere  punishment  than  James,  whose 
mother  was  first  cousin  of  the  English 
Queen.  Both  boys  had  heard  of  the 
ruthlessness  and  unforgiving  ways  of 
the  King.  He  was  known  to  have  be¬ 
headed  some  persons  for  acts  of  far 
less  seriousness  than  killing  one  of 
the  royal  geese. 

After  discussing  the  matter,  the  boys 
decided  to  leave  the  country.  With 
practically  no  funds  and  only  the 
clothes  they  were  wearing,  they  hasr 
tened  to  the  London  wharf  where  they 
found  a  large  vessel  about  to  sail  for 
America.  They  stealthily  went  aboard 
the  vessel,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
hold  and  were  not  discovered  until  well 
out  to  sea. 

The  Captain  of  the  vessel  had  the 
boys  bound  to  a  shipbuilder  for  a  term 
of  years  upon  arrival  in  Boston  Har¬ 
bor.  They  were  to  earn  the  money  to 
pay  for  their  passage.  They  hid  their 
real  identities  until  after  they  were  re¬ 
leased  from  bondage,  still  fearing  they 
would  be  subject  to  punishment  and 
returned  to  England. 

By  this  time  the  feeling  in  America 
was  running  very  high  against  King 
George  III  and  his  overbearing  acts 
and  unfair  taxation  of  the  Colonies. 
Though  both  boys  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  so-called  “elite”  of  England’s 
families,  the  Spirit  of  Freedom  had 
crept  into  their  hearts  and  minds.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
they  enlisted,  going  to  Oldtown,  Mary¬ 
land.  They  served,  with  honors,  for 


seven  years  in  Captain  Andrew  Hine’s 
company  of  Colonel  Otho  William’s 
regiment. 

After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
boys,  who  had  married  sisters,  moved 
to  central  New  York  State.  James  had 
married  Labitha  Jones  and  Francis  had 
married  May  Jones,  this  family  being 
descendants  of  Welsh  royalty. 

The  families  located  near  Ithaca, 
New  York.  They  chose  this  section  due 
to  the  stories  told  by  the  soldiers  of 
Generals  Sullivan  and  Clinton.  They 
told  of  the  wonderful  crops  harvested, 
the  fruit  trees  laden  with  fruit  and 
plenty  of  good  land  to  be  had. 

In  1818,  both  James  Banfield  and 
Francis  King  received  large  land 
grants  and  soldiers’  pensions.  Their 
farming  activities  increased  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  Danby  section.  Francis 
King  made  a  special  study  of  horticul¬ 
ture;  working  with  the  idea  of  crossing 
different  varieties  of  fruit,  thereby  ac¬ 
quiring  a  better  variety. 

The  phase  of  horticulture  was 
brought  to  a  very  high  level  through 
his  efforts  and  studies.  The  apple 
known  as  the  “Tompkins  County  King” 
was  named  in  his  honor  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Other  honors  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Francis  King  were  the 
naming  of  the  West  King  Road,  which 
intercepts  the  Danby  Road  south  of 
Ithaca,  New  York  on  Route  96,  and  the 
King  Cemetery,  just  off  the  West  King 


Road.  The  graves  of  Francis  and  May 
King  and  James  and  Labitha  Banfield 
can  be  found  here. 

Grateful  thanks  for  the  information 
for  this  article  are  given  to  Miss  Adda 
G.  King  bf  Troy,  Pennsylvania;  and 
Percy  S.  King,  head  of  the  P.  S.  King 
Hardware  Company  of  Troy,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  both  descendants  of  Francis 
King. 

Descendants  of  James  Banfield  in 
this  section  are  Arthur  Banfield  and 
family  of  Elmira,  New  York;  T.  J. 
Banfield  of  Van  Etten,  New  York  and 
William  Banfield  of  Sayre,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.—  Harry  B.  LaBarr 


The  danger  of  mice  can  be  u» 
mized  by  putting  5  to  6  inches  of  coat 
gravel  around  each  tree  over  a  $pj 
four  feet  in  diameter,  plus  a  vigor, 
campaign  to  eradicate  mice.  Thegra 
will  also  lessen  the  damage  from 
which  is  most  likely  to  occur  wheni 
straw  is  first  put  on.  Damage  from  j 
is  not  great  after  the  straw  is  tfo 
oughly'  matted. 

The  amount  of  mulching  matei 
necessary  is  about  1  pound  per  sqm 
foot  per  year  for  the  area  actus 
covered. 

—  A.  a.  — 


—  A.  A.  — 


THINNING  APPLES 


FERTILIZING  HOME 
GARDEN  FRUIT 


WHERE  there  is  a  heavy  set  of  fruit 
there  is  no  question  but  that  thin¬ 
ning  will  improve  quality.  In  the  case 
of  apples  it  is  stated  that  one  fruit  for 
every  10  or  15  leaves  will  result  in 
small  size  and  poor  color,  and  that  thin¬ 
ning  so  that  there  is  one  apple  for 
every  30  or  40  leaves  will  improve  size 
and  quality  of  the  crop.  Also  thinning 
tends  to  improve  color  and  to  avoid  bi¬ 
ennial  bearing. 

The  big  objection  to  thinning  is,  of 
course,  the  cost.  In  recent  years  chemi¬ 
cal  sprays  have  been  used  to  thin, 
sometimes  (but  not  always)  with  good 
success. 

The  sooner  the  thinning  is  done  the 


better,  although  with  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  varieties  thinning  is  usually  de¬ 
layed  until  after  the  June  drop.  While 
the  relation  of  the  number  of  fruits  to 
leaves  is  important,  no  one  is  going 
around  counting  fruit  and  leaves,  there¬ 
fore,  the  general  rule  is  to  space  apples 
6  to  10  inches  apart  with  the  greater 
distance  considered  as  heavy  thinning 
and  advisable  only  on  some  varieties 
where  large  fruits  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable. 


THE  home  gardener  will  be  succi 
ful  in  growing  tree  fruits  only  if 
plans  his  garden  carefully  so  as  top 
vide  adequate  space  and  sunlight 
each  tree  and  then  takes  care  of  th 
properly.  In  the  opinion  of  the  fi 
specialists,  care  after  planting  is  v 
important.  One  pound  of  a  comp 
fertilizer  such  as  5-10-5  or  8-8-8  spr 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  around 
tree  and  2  feet  outward  from  the 
during  March  or  April  will  usually 
enough  for  the  first  season.  A  sup 
mentary  application  of  the  above 
be  needed  on  the  poorer  soils  in 
May  or  early  June. 

After  the  first  season,  apply  ferti! 
every  spring  during  March  or  Apri 
•the  rate  of  1  pound  for  each  year 
tree  age  up  to  the  maximum  of 
pounds  per  tree. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DOES  FERTILIZER  MAS 
SOIL  ACID? 


—  A. A.  — 


TALL  PEACH  TREES 

IN  California,  there  have  been  some 

I 


.  experiments  on  tall  pruning  of  peach 
trees.  The  trees  were  allowed  to  grow 
16  to  18  feet  in  height  and  limbs  were 
braced  to  prevent  splitting. 

Obviously,  these  peaches  had  to  be 
picked  with  ladders,  but  pruning  could 
be  done  in  less  time  and  yields  per  tree 
were  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
greater. 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  trials  of 
this  sort  in  the  Northeast.  If  anyone 
has  tried  it  or  knows  of  anyone  who 
has,  we  would  appreciate  a  report  on 
the  results. 


Misunderstanding  about 

effect  of  fertilizers  on  soil  aci 
is  not  unusual.  Some  fertilizers  m 
soils  more  acid  and  some  have  the 
posite  effect.  The  “potential  acidify1 
shown  on  the  fertilizer  tag  is  due 
most  entirely  to  the  kind  and  amo 
of  nitrogen  the  fertilizer  contains, 
monia  sources  of  nitrogen,  ammon 
nitrate,  urea,  and  sulfate  of  amm 
have  a  slightly  acid  effect  unless  o: 
by  added  limestone. 


When  nitrogen  is  combined  with 


basic  element  such  as  sodium  or 
cium  as  in  nitrate  of  soda,  cyanai 
and  calcium  nitrate,  the  effect  is  b 
rather  than  acidic.  For  all  prac 
purposes,  phosphorus  and  potas: 
carriers  have  no  permanent  effect 
soil  reaction. 

—  a.  a.  — 

MAPLE  SYRUP  FIGURES 


A.  A.  — 


MULCHING  ORCHARDS 

/CONSIDERABLE  attention  is  being 


given  to  mulching  orchards  even  to 
the  point  of  buying  low-quality  hay  or 
straw. 

Mulching  has  several  advantages  in¬ 
cluding  the  prevention  of  erosion,  con¬ 
serving  soil  moisture,  protection  to 
roots  in  the  winter,  and  less  damage  to 
apples,  that  drop. 

Among  the  disadvantages  are  the 
cost,  the  labor  required,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  mice  and  the  danger  of  fire. 


This  bridge  was  built  in  1845  by  Farewell  Wetherby  at  Cambridge  Village,  Vermont. 
There  are  few  of  them  left.  I  well  remember  one  in  my  own  neighborhood  when  I 
was  a  young  boy.  We  used  to  carry  snow  to  put  on  the  floor  so  the  horses  could 
haul  jthe  load  across  on  sleighs.  The  roof  made  the  covered  bridges  long  lasting. 
Photo  by  E.  H.  Royce,  St.  Albans,  Vermont.— E.R.E. 


SOME  interesting  figures  were  reci 
ly  assembled  about  maple 
enterprises  by  Robert  Bell  of  Con 
University. 

The  1950  Census  reported  so 
maple  syrup  production  in  52 
York  counties.  The  leading  count 
based  on  1949  production  were 
Lawrence,  Lewis,  Chautauqua,  Wy< 
ing,  Cattaraugus^  Allegany,  Frank 
Delaware-  and  Chenango. 

The  peak  of  production  in  the  st 
was  reached  around  1880.  In  1 
around  1.7  million  trees  were  tap 
less  than  half  of  the  4  million  tap 
in  1925. 

Like  in  other  farm  enterprn 
mechanization  has  taken  over.  P°! 
is  used  for  tapping  the  trees 
buckets  are  being  replaced  by 
sap  bags.  In  some  cases  the  sap  IS 
livered  to  the  evaporator  by  gra' 
and  there  have  been  improvements 
most  pieces  of  equipment. 

Fifty-seven  farmers  cooperated " 
Bell  by  keeping  records  on  their 
maple  syrup  enterprises.  These  fal 
hung  an  average  of  1,500  buckets 
made  450  gallons  of  syrup.  Eight} 
per  cent  of  the  producers  used  woo( 
fuel.  It  took  an  average  of  one  hou 
labor  to  produce  and  sell  a  gaN°n 
syrup.  The  average  investment  F 
sap  house  and  equipment  on 
farms  was  $2,650.  Returns  per  hod 
labor  on  these  syrup  enterprises  a' 
aged  $2.62. 


-Z  y  "'■< 

MO| 


Notice  above  how  the  left  tractor 
wheel  has  dropped  into  a  dead  fur¬ 
row.  On  mos^  lift-type  harrows  this 
would  make  the  left-hand  gangs  dig 
in,  causing  the  tractor  to  bog  down. 
The  right-hand  gangs  would  ride 
high,  out  of  the  soil.  This  would  leave 
a  strip  of  undisced  ground. 

But  not  with  a  Ford  Flexo-Hitch 
Disc  Harrow!  Regardless  of  the  rock 
and  roll  of  the  tractor  on  rough 
ground,  the  disc  follows  ground  con¬ 
tours,  discing  all  the  ground  to  a  uni¬ 
form  depth.  You  can  see  the  difference 


in  smoother  discing.  But  that’s  not  all. 

The  Ford  Flexo-Hitch  Disc  Harrow 
is  heavy  for  deep  penetration  .  .  . 
strong  for  long  life  .  .  .  flexible  for 
smoother  discing  .  .  .  lift-type  for 
easier  operation. 

So  stop  in  and  look  over  the  new 
Ford  Flexo-Hitch  Disc  Harrow  at 
your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealer’s.  You’re  welcome  to 
try  it  on  your  own  farm,  without 
obligation.  Tractor  and  Implement 
Division,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Birmingham,  Michigan. 


Loaded  with  features ! 


SEMI-FLEXIBLE 

FRAME 


ADJUSTABLE 

GANGS 


3  POINT 


FLOATING  HITCH 


SHARP,  NON-CHIP 
STEEL  BLADES 


DOUBLE- 

LUBRICATED 

BEARINGS 


Sizes  — 6^-,  7 S^-foot  cutting  widths  • 
Six  quick-change  angle  adjustments  for  each 
gang  •  Choice  of  16-  or  18-inch  blades  • 
Notched  18-inch  blades  are  available  for 
front  gangs  •  Adjustable  scrapers,  sold 
separately  .  .  .  and  MUCH  MORIJ! 


Gives  you  FAR  SMOOTHER  DISCING 
...BETTER  SEED  BEDS  with  less  work! 


How  Ferguson  Variable-Drive  PTO  Provides 
Both  Ground  Speed  and  Engine  Speed  Drive 


At  last!  One  tractor  that  lets  you  operate  PTO-driven 
implements  at  either  ground  speed  or  engine  speed ,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  need. 

Simply  move  the  lever  to  “Ground”  PTO  and  you’re 
ready  to  do  a  perfect  raking  job  .  .  .  distribute  seed  or 
fertilizer  evenly  in  direct  ratio  to  ground  covered — because 
the  PTO  shaft  will  always  revolve  the  same  number  of 
times  per  foot  of  forward  travel,  regardless  of  tractor 
speed. 

Or  you  can  select  “Engine”  PTO  and  the  shaft  rotates 
in  ratio  to  engine  speed  for  such  jobs  as  harvesting,  mow¬ 
ing,  belt  work.  It’s  that  simple.  It’s  that  convenient! 

And,  in  addition,  you  get  those  other  4-Way  Work 


Control  features  that  have  come  to  mean  so  much  to 
Ferguson  owners:  Quadramatic  Control,  Dual-Range 
Transmission  and  “2-Stage”  Clutching — all  designed  to 
help  you  farm  more,  work  less. 

Ferguson  Dealers  have  had  years  of  experience  in  sales 
and  service  of  the  original  Ferguson  System.  Call  your 
local  Dealer  today  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Ferguson 
“35”  .  .  .  and  feel  the  dijjerence  on  your  day-to-day  jobs. 
Ferguson ,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Ferguson 


FOR  HARVESTING  you’ll  use  the  power  take-off 
that's  driven  directly  from  the  engine. 


SEEDING-FERTILIZING  utilizes  "ground”  drive  for 
even  distribution  at  uniform  rate. 


WIN  FREE  VACATION 
for  2! 

Exciting  travel  vacations  to  London 
and  Paris  .  .  .  Hawaii  .  .  .  Caribbean 
Islands  . . .  Cuba  . . .  New  York  City. 

Ferguson  Dealers  have  contest  entry 
blanks.  Nothing  to  buy  or  write. 

“GO  PLACES  WITH  FERGUSON” 


Lmerican  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1956  — 

Good  Yield  of  Oats  Cuts  Costs  Per  Bushel 


HE  FIRST  essential  in  securing 
a  heavy  oat  yield  is  to  choose 
the  right  variety.  Garry  is  a 
relatively  new  one  which  has 
en  developed  to  be  resistant  to  new 
aces”  of  rust,  and  this  year  enough 
ed  is  available  to  plant  about  one 
arter  of  the  acreage  that  will  be  put 
in  oats.  Obviously  those  who  wait  ’til 
anting  before  th$y  get  their  seed  oats 
Ire  likely  to  find  the  supply  of  Garry 
hausted. 

Another  new  variety  of  which  some 
ed  is  available  is  Rodney.  Tests  show 
fields  almost  as  heavy  as  Garry.  It  is 
out  the  same  height  and  has  straw 
most  as  stiff.  However,  it  ripens  sev- 
al  days  later  than  Garry;  it  is  not 
iite  as  rust  resistant,  being  suscep- 
ble  to  one  so-called  “race”  of  stem 
ist. 

I  The  variety  Craig  is  more  resistant 
to  crown  rust  than  Mohawk  and  Clin- 
Ijion,  but  is  just  as  susceptible  to  one 
lfece  of  stem  rust.  On  the  average, 
Craig  is  a  heavier  yielder  than  Mohawk 
br  Clinton.  It  is  1  to  2  inches  shorter, 
A  to  6  days  later,  and  not  quite  so  stiff 
St  rawed. 

1  Ajax  ripens  4  to  6  days  later  than 
Mohawk,  is  from  3  to  5  inches  taller, 
nut  is  handicapped  by  a  relatively 
weak  straw. 

I  If  you  sow  oats  very  early,  you  can 
$till  get  good  yields  from  Mohawk  and 
©linton,  but  if  they  are  planted  late, 
they  are  likely  to  be  severely  damaged 
by  rust.  In  general,  no  matter  what 
the  variety,  you  get  about  a  bushel  per 
ere  less  for  each  day  that  sowing  is 
elayed  after  April  18th. 

Getting  Oats  Off  Early 

|  Grass  and  clover  seed  is  always 
Helped  by  removing  the  oats  early, 
diere  this  is  done  by  pasturing,  cut- 
ing  for  hay  or  putting  in  the  silo,  it 
is  less  important  to  choose  a  rust  re- 
stant  variety.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a 
food  idea  to  choose  a  tall  variety  like 
Ajax,  and  since  lodging  is  less  impor¬ 
tant,  you  can  afford  to  put  on  a  little 
ipore  nitrogen. 

a  These,  of  course,  are  not  all  the  vari¬ 
eties  which  will  be  offered  for  sale  in 
e  Northeast.  They  are  not  even  ne- 
ssarily  all  of  the  good  varieties,  but 
at  least  it  is  worth  checking  with 
Vne  good  authority  before  deciding 
|hat  variety  to  buy. 

While  oats  are  not  as  choosy  about 
pie  as  some  other  crops,  the  crop  does 
spond  to  it  and,  what’s  more  impor- 
nt,  lime  may  well  mean  the  differ- 
||ice  between  success  and  failure  if  you 
ed  oats  with  a  mixture  containing  a 
igume. 

For  some  reason,  the  amount  of  lime 
5gd  by  farmers  has  di'opped  in  the 
st  few  years.  For  one  thing,  there 
[as  been  very  little  commercial  adver¬ 
ting  of  lime,  partly,  so  it  is  said,  be- 
use  there  is  such  a  low  margin  of 
Kit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lime 
Business  might  be  doing  farmers  a  fa- 

ror  by  advertising  the  benefits  of  lime 
bd  incidentally  themselves  by  increas- 
their  volume  of  business. 

tore  Lime  Needed 

The  trend  toward  the  use  of  less 
I"6,  cannot  be  justified  when  we  re¬ 
ember  that  every  field  test  has 
'own  a  good  profit  from  the  use  of 
N  where  needed,  and  has  likewise 
pown  that  lack  of  lime  prevents  the 
lii  results  from  use  of  commercial 
utilizer. 


The 


graph  on  this  page  shows  how 


e  use  of  lime  has  dropped  in  New 
orf{  State  in  the  past  few  years. 
■°'vever,  during  the  time  since  the 
dPh  was  prepared,  there  has  been  an 
Crease  of  about  12%  in  lime  use.  For 
est  profits,  the  increase  should  con- 
but  should  be  larger  and  faster. 
A  considerable  number  of  farmers 
•’d'd  increase  oat  yields  by  using 


somewhat  more  commercial  fertilizer. 
On  some  farms,  superphosphate  only, 
or  a  fertilizer  such  as  an  0-20-20  is  be¬ 
ing  used  on  the  theory  that  farm  man¬ 
ure  supplies  the  needs  for  nitrogen. 

Careful  tests  have  shown  that  the 
use  of  more  nitrogen  on  oats  is  usu¬ 
ally  profitable  up  to  the  amount  that 
does  not  result  in  lodging  of  the  oats. 
To  some  extent,  the  fear  of  lodged  oats 
is  a  hangover  from  past  years  when  we 
lacked  good  varieties  with  stiff  straw. 
Now,  on  most  farms  more  nitrogen 
could  be  added  without  lodging  and 
with  profit. 

Trials  at  Cornell  show  an  average  in¬ 
crease  of  about  10  bushels  per  acre 
from  20  pounds  of  nitrogen  used  per 
acre  and  16  bushels  per  acre  from  35 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  ratio  recom¬ 
mended  by  Cornell  is  a  1-2-1  or  a  1-2-2, 
depending  on  the  type  of  soil.  On  soils 
where  oats  are  not  likely  to  lodge  and 


where  potash  supply  is  good,  Cornell 
recommends  a  1-2-1  ratio  at  the  rate 
of  700  pounds  of  a  5-10-5  for  stiff 
strawed  varieties  and  400  pounds  for 
weak  strawed  varieties. 

On  low  potash  soils,  the  recommend¬ 
ation  is  for  440  pounds  of  8-16-16  for 
stiff  strawed  varieties  and  250  pounds 
of  8-16-16  for  varieties  with  weak 
straw. 

Where  oats  are  likely  to  lodge,  Cor¬ 
nell  recommends,  on  high  potash  soils, 
300  pounds  of  20%  superphosphate  and 
on  low  potash  soils  300  pounds  of 
0-20-20.  All  these  recommendations  are 
for  oats  which  are  seeded  to  a  forage 
mixture. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
recommendation  where  oats  are  not 
seeded,  is  300  pounds  of  5-10-10  drilled 
in  with  the  crop.  Where  the  oats  are  to 
be  seeded,  an  additional  300  pounds  of 
0-20-20  is  suggested  to  be  broadcast 


Changes  since  1940  in  amounts  of  lime,  fertilizer,  and  alfalfa  seed  used 
in  New  York  state.  To  encourage  the  growth  of  alfalfa  the  amount  of 
lime  used  should  increase  faster  than  the  use  of  alfalfa  seed. 


More  and  Better  Roughage 
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T  IS  interesting  to  note  that 
much  less  is  said  these  days 
about  improving  hilly  pastures 
than  was  said  some  years  ago. 
Where  they  are  improved,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  seed  to  birdsfoot  which 
lasts  many  years.  But  on  the  majority 
of  farms,  mixtures  of  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes  can  be  grown  in  rotation  on  the 
level  ground  and  still  leave  acres  for 
growing  corn  for  grain. 

Alfalfa  Still  "Tops” 

Where  it  can  be  grown  successfully, 
alfalfa  is-  still  the  number  one  rough- 
age.  It  can  be  made  into  hay  or  grass 
silage  or  it  can  be  pastured.  With  new 
varieties  and  by  supplying  adequate 
amounts  of  lime,  alfalfa  can  now  be 
grown  on  many  farms  in  areas  where  it 
was  formerly  thought  impractical. 
(See  page  6  for  a  discussion  of  al¬ 
falfa  varieties.) 

These  days,  most  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  a  mixture  of  one  legume  and  one 
grass.  With  alfalfa,  either  timothy  or 
smooth  brome  grass  is  most  commonly 
suggested,  but  on  fields  that  are  some¬ 
what  low  in  fertility,  European  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  is  often  included.  Cornell 
suggests  Narragansett  alfalfa,  Euro¬ 
pean  birdsfoot  and  timothy. 

The  legume  recommended  for  hilly 
fields  which  cannot  be  easily  plowed, 
is  Empire  birdsfoot.  The  results  from 
seeding  birdsfoot  on  sod  have  been 
very  poor,  but  land  that  is  quite  rough 
can  be  prepared  for  seeding  by  using 
a  heavy  harrow  which  leayes  the  trash 


on  top  to  prevent  erosion.  Also,  good 
results  have  been  secured  experiment¬ 
ally  by  the  use  of  a  chemical  to  kill  the 
sod. 

One  advantage  of  Empire  birdsfoot 
is  that  if  once  established,  it  stays  for 
many  years.  The  variety  is  also  com¬ 
monly  used  for  hay  where  the  first 
cutting  is  delayed  until  July.  Even  at 
that  time  it  makes  excellent  hay,  which 
makes  it  feasible  to  extend  the  normal 
haying  season. 

European  birdsfoot  is  earlier  than 
Empire,  establishes  itself  more  rapid¬ 
ly,  is  more  erect  in  growth,  and  recov¬ 
ers  more  rapidly  after  grazing  or  cut¬ 
ting.  It  is  being  successfully  grown  in 
the  Northeast  for  hay,  pasture  and  sil¬ 
age.  Generally  speaking,  European 
birdsfoot  is  used  in  relatively  short  ro¬ 
tations  while  Empire  is  used  where  a 
stand  is  to  be  maintained  for  a  long 
time. 

Where  Ladino  Fits  In 

Ladino  clover  has  been  both  discuss¬ 
ed  and  cussed  by  dairymen.  The  cuss¬ 
ing  has  been  largely  done  by  those  who 
have  tried  to  make  it  into  hay.  When 
it  gets  mature,  it  is  very  difficult,  in 
some  cases  almost  impossible,  to  cut  it. 
Some  dairymen  have  partly  solved  the 
problem  in  one  or  two  ways.  They 
either  pasture  it  early  in  the  season 
which  enables  them  to  cut  for  hay  later 
than  normal,  or  they  cut  it  very  early 
in  the  season  and  put  it  in  the  silo,  then 
pasture  it  later  or  perhaps  cut  it  for 
hay. 
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and  harrowed  in  before  the  oats  are 
sown. 

Incidentally,  when  seeding  oats  to  a 
mixture  of  legumes  and-  grasses,  ade¬ 
quate  fitting  of  the  soil  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  On  a  soil  which  is 
lumpy,  grass  seed  can  easily  rattle  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  furrow  where  it 
germinates  and  dies  or  remains  dor¬ 
mant  entirely.  Grass  and  clover  seed 
needs  to  be  placed  close  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  this  can  be  done  only  where 
a  friable  seed  bed  has  been  prepared. 

Weeds  can  reduce  oat  yields  drastic¬ 
ally  and  new  experience  has  now  been 
gained  for  practical  chemical  weed 
control.  The  job  is  easier  where  the 
oats  are  not  seeded  to  a  mixture  of 
grasses  and  legumes. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  spray  when  weeds  are  small  in  order 
to  get  good  control.  However,  when 
oats  are  seeded  to  a  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  a  legume,  some  weed  killing  chem¬ 
icals  will  also  kill  the  legumes  and 
something  different  has  to  be  figured 
out.  There  are  two  possibilities.  One  is 
to  use  a  chemical  which  injures  le¬ 
gumes  less  and  the  other  is  to  wait 
until  the  weeds  and  oats  have  grown 
to  the  point  where  they  form  a  protec¬ 
tive  canopy  over  the  young  plants. 

Weed  Killers  to  Use 

Where  oats  (or  barley)  are  not  seed¬ 
ed  with  a  grass  legume  mixture,  2,4-D 
may  be  used  when  the  grain  is  4  to  5 
inches  tall.  Neither  2,4-D  nor  another 
chemical  called  MCP  can  be  used  when 
they  hit  small  legume  plants.  If  the 
legumes  are  hit  by  the  spray  material, 
a  Dinitro  (Dow  Premerge  or  Sinox  J?E) 
is  recommended.  However,  the  weeds 
must  be  in  the  seedling  stage  to  be 
killed  by  these  chemicals.  If  you  use 
chemical  weed  control  on  oats,  choose 
the  material  according  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  then  follow  directions 
carefully. 

Even  though  oats  may  not  show  a 
profit  according  to  cost  accounting 
methods,  many  farmers  are  going  to 
continue  to  grow  them  in  the  rotation. 
Many,  in  fact,  feel  that  if  they  can  get 
heavy  yields,  it  is  a  pretty  good  crop 
to  grow. 


Ladino  requires  a  moist,  fertile  soil, 
but  even  so,  it  tends  to  run  out  after 
a  year  or  two,  which  means  that  it 
must  be  grown  in  rotation.  It  requires 
good  management  and  where  it  is  used 
for  pasture,  rotation  grazing  helps  to 
maintain  it.  If  the  grass  grows  too  lux¬ 
uriantly,  it  tends  to  crowd  out  the 
ladino. 

Red  clover,  the  old  standby,  used 
when  grandpa  was  a  boy,  is  now  rec¬ 
ommended  primarily  on  soils  not  suited 
for  alfalfa.  It  too  is  grown  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  because  it  ordinarily  lasts  only 
one  or  two  years,  largely  because  of 
damage  by  the  clover  root  borer. 

Top  Dressing  Grass 

On  this  page  you  will  find  some  dis¬ 
cussions  for  fertilizing  oats  which  are 
seeded  to  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes.  Under  certain  conditions  it 
pays  to  top-dress  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures.  There  probably  is  no  other  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  increase  your  hay  crop  as 
effectively  as  top  dressing  grass  sod. 
One  recommendation  is  to  apply  6  tons 
of  manure  or  500  pounds  of  10-10-10  in 
alternate  years  and  to  put  on  50 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen  in  the  in  be¬ 
tween  years.  For  example,  if  you  use  a 
nitrogen  carrier  with  33)4%  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  you  would  then  have  33)4  pounds 
of  nitrogen  for  each  100  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  you  will  need  to  put  on 
about  150  pounds  per  acre  to  get  50 
pounds  of  nitrogen. 

During  June,  July,  and  August,  put 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  (50  lbs. 
per  acre)  on  meadows  that  have  been 
cut  or  pastures  that  have  been  grazed. 
However,  results  are  likely  to  be  disap- 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Unsprayed  alfalfa  at  right  is  apparently  heal!) 
The  truth  comes  to  light  when  it  is  compared 
sprayed  alfalfa  at  ieft.  Loss  of  plant  juices  to  Spit 
bug  is  responsible  for  its  lack  of  growth. 


How  much  of  your  crops  are  you  losing 
to  weed  and  insect  pests  ? 


Probably  a  lot  more  than  you  think.  Let’s  look 
at  the  facts.  Last  year  American  farmers  put 
in  crops  with  a  potential  value  of  23  billion 
dollars.  However,  they  Realized  only  14  billion 
after  weed  and  insect  pests  had  taken  their 
9-billion-dollar  toll.  (U.S.D.A. ) 

How  many  farmers  realize  that  weeds  and 
insects  are  costing  them  so  much?  Actually,  not 
many.  Certain  levels  of  infestation  have  been 
considered  “normal.”  Farmers  didn’t  get  wor¬ 
ried  until  they  were  overrun  by  weeds  and  in¬ 
sects.  Yet,  it  is  this  so-called  “normal”  infesta¬ 
tion  that  runs  up  the  bill.  In  other  words,  farm¬ 
ers  have  been  taking  a  staggering  loss  from 
weed.s  and  insects  without  even  realizing  how 
much  that  loss  is  or  how  they  can  prevent  it. 


How  Serious  is  the  Problem  on  the 
Average  Dairy  Farm  in  this  Area? 

When  studies  were  first  undertaken  about  ten 
years  ago,  even  the  researchers  were  shocked 
at  what  they  found.  It  may  seem  unbelievable 
even  today,  that  weeds  and  insects  could  be 
taking  more  than  one-third  of  our  crops.  But 
it  is  not  so  surprising  when  we  look  at  the 
facts  uncovered  by  college  and  federal  research 
in  G.L.F.  territory. 

Let’s  first  take  a  look  at  the  weed  problem. 
There  are  tons  of  weed  seeds  in  the  top 
seven  inches  of  every  acre  of  ayerage  North¬ 
eastern  farm  land  .  .  .  seeds  like  Yellow  Rocket, 
Canada  Thistle,  Cockle,  Quack  and  Mustard. 
Some  of  these  seeds  germinate  each  year,  add¬ 


Left — Unsprayed  corn.  Right — Post-emergence  sprayed  with  G.L.F.  Weed  Killer  66.  Note  the  weediness 
and  slenderness  of  stalks  of  corn  at  left  compared  with  lack  of  weeds  and  density  of  growth  at  right. 


ing  still  more  seeds  to  the  soil. 

One  Ragweed  plant  uses  five  times  the  wall 
used  by  one  stalk  of  corn.  One  Mustard  pli 
uses  twice  the  nitrogen,  twice  the  phosphon 
four  times  the  potassium  and  four  timed 


NOTE  TO  G.L.F.  PATRONS 

As  your  cooperative,  G.L.F.  has  brought 
you  the  information  on  these  pages  because 
it  is  felt  that  the  practice  of  weed  and  insect 
control  can,  and  will,  greatly  increase  farm 
profits  in  this  area. 

Your  G.L.F.  is  equipped  to  provideo 
complete  service  on  any  of  your  weed  am 
insect  control  needs. 


water  used  by  a  single  oat  plant.  It  prodtit 
511,000  seeds,  more  seeds  than  10,000  ( 
plants.  That’s  enough  to  seed  160  acres  at  32 
mustard  seeds  per  acre.  These  are  but  two 
the  many  noxious  weeds  which  grow  to  s 
our  farm  profits. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  insect  side  of  the  p*< 
lem.  There  are  about  12  million  insects  “» 
mally”  living  in  the  dairyman’s  average  M 
of  forage.  Of  this  12  million,  there  arc  usua 
4)i  million  tiny  Spittlebugs.  This  number 
Spittlebugs  alone  will  consume  approxinial 
one  ton  of  forage,  and  that  ton  will  be1 
tenderest,  most  palatable,  highest  quality! 
age  in  the  field. 

Some  insect  infestations  reach  devastat 
proportions  with  losses  soaring  far  ab 
“normal”  losses.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
falfa  Weevil,  a  relatively  new  pest  in 
territory.  It  is  spreading  rapidly  norths 
Wherever  Alfalfa  Weevil  infestation  goes’ 
controlled,  50  to  100%  of  all  the  alfalfa 
lost. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  what  w® 
and  insects  are  doing  to  our  crops.  ThoP1 


/ 


lem  now  is  to  control  the  pests  as  effectively 
and  economically  as  possible. 

Poes  a  Farmer  Have  to  Take  These  Losses? 

No!  he  doesn’t.  New  low  cost  tools  are  at  his 
disposal  which  can  convert  his  weed  and  insect 
losses  into  profits.  This  is  where  Chemical 
Weed  and  Insect  Control  comes  in.  Chemi¬ 
cals  are  the  most  effective,  most  economical 
means  of  pest  control.  That’s  why  your  G.L.F. 
i  fias  developed  a  complete  chemical  weed  and 
insect  control  service  which  offers  you  the 
iatest,  most  effective  chemicals  and  the  best 
in  spraying  equipment. 

I  You  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  and  you  don’t 
have  to  own  a  lot  of  expensive  equipment  to 
do  a  good  job  of  control  with  G.L.F.  weed  and 
insect  dusts  and  sprays.  G.L.F.  recommenda- 
l°ns  are  based  on  State  College  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  G.L.F.  service  area.  No  matter 
■hat  the  pest,  G.L.F.  has  an  effective  control, 
j  recommended  at  safe  rates  and  in  a  form 
which  is  easy  to  apply  with  lightweight,  low- 


on  your  farm.  Try  G.L.F.  Chemical  Dust  and 
Spray  Materials  for  all  your  weed  and  insect 
problems.  Try  it  this  year ...  Be  your  own 
judge. 

One  G.L.F.  Sprayer  Does  Both  Jobs 

G.L.F.’s  new  Yellow  Devil  Trailer  Sprayer  low¬ 
ers  the  boom  on  both  weeds  and  insects.  It 
takes  only  five  minutes  to  hitch  up.  Then  fill 
the  tanks  and  you’re  all  set  to  spray  at  least  50 
acres  a  day. 

Mounted  on  standard  15-inch  rims  and  tub¬ 
ular  steel  chassis,  the  adjustable,  6-row  break¬ 
away  boom  is  put  together  in  a  manner  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  breakage.  Boom  extensions 
are  available. 

# 

Pressure  is  developed  by  nylon  roller  or  pis¬ 
ton-type  pumps  driven  by  the  power  take-off. 
Hand  controls  can  instantly  cut  off  the  center, 
right,  left,  or  all  sections  of  the  sprayer  at  will. 
An  additional  feature  makes  it  possible  to  op¬ 
erate  on  any  width  row  by  properly  spacing 
the  adjustable  width  wheels. 

G.L.F.  Tractor-Mounted  Sprayers 

\ 

G.L.F.  tractor-mounted  sprayers  are  lower  in 
cost,  though  not  as  convenient  as  the  trailer 
type.  These  tractor-mounted  sprayers  can  be 
quickly  converted  into  trailer  sprayers  with 
G.L.F.’s  simple  adapter  kit.  Your  G.L.F.  Serv¬ 


For  the  latest  and  best  in  spray  application  equipment,  see  the  new  G.L.F.  Yellow  Devil  Trailer  Sprayer. 


tried  G.L.F.  Chemical  Weed  and  Insect  Con¬ 
trol,  he  does  not  have  to  be  sold  on  the  practice 
again. 

Here  is  one  way  you  can  meet  the  cost-price 
squeeze  head-on,  and  do  something  about  it 


ice  Agency  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further 
details. 

You  can’t  beat  G.L.F.  Yellow  Devil  Sprayers 
for  simple  and  effective  weed  and  insect  spray 
application. 


Chemical  weed  and  insect  control  will  pay 
you  as  it  has  paid  thousands  of  progressive 
farmers  who  use  G.L.F.  dusts  and  sprays  each 
year.  Experience  shows  that  once  a  farmer  has 
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of  insect  control  on  alfalfa  can  be  seen  here, 
bisects  cut  yield  of  untreated  plants  in  half  by  eat¬ 
ing  leaves,  stems,  roots  and  buds,  and  by  sapping 
vital  growth  materials  from  the  plants. 


Weeds  are  dying,  corn  is  now  on  top,  only  three 
days  after  spraying.  The  unsprayed  strip  down  the 
middle  of  the  field  shows  how  field  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  had  weed  control  not  been  practiced. 


■>st  equipment.  With  these  effective  sprays 
ffd  dusts,  weed  and  insect  control  is  a  simple, 
■hematic  farm  practice. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Wfiaf  Does  Chemical  Weed  and  Insect 
jjonfro/  Cost? 

ff  costs  little  and  returns  much.  In  the  case  o 
Jest  crops,  weed  spraying  costs  only  $2  to  $■ 
■r  acre>  and  usually  returns  $10  to  $20  fo 
wery  dollar  you  spend  on  control.  This  in 
Judes  both  chemicals  and  equipment. 

Insect  control  seldom  costs  more  than  $2  pe 
re  and  often  increases  yields  by  50%.  In  noi 
|al  years,  a  yield  increase  of  about  3%  on  mos 
j°ps  pays  the  costs  of  the  controL  Yet,  th 
■erage  increase  in  yields  is  at  least  25%  t 
/o>  according  to  college  records  and  test 
ade  by  yodr  G.L.F. 


G.L.F. 

weed  i  r 

* 
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a  service  that  can  really  pay  off  for  dairymen 
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American  Agriculturist  Foundation  Winners 
Prove  Farming,  Homemaking  In  Good  Hands 

v  By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


I LEVEN  YEARS  ago  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation 
_  |  started  cooperating  with  teach¬ 

ers  of  agriculture  and  principals 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  Northeast 
to  make  awards  to  boys  in  agricultural 
classes  for  outstanding  achievement. 
Two  years  later,  in  1947,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  started  a  similar  project  for  girls 
in  the  homemaking  classes.  Both  pro¬ 
jects  have  been  continued  ever  since. 


Last  year  more  than  600  schools  in 
New  York,  northern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  New  England  states  co¬ 
operated. 


To  me,  one  of  the  high  points  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  whole  year  is  to  at¬ 
tend  some  of  the  high  school  com¬ 
mencements  and  see  a  boy  or  a  girl,  or 
both,  receive  this  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  Foundation  award  in  the  presence 
of  their  schoolmates,  teachers,  parents 
and  friends.  The  award  is  given  not 
only  for  good  scholarship  in  homemak¬ 
ing  or  agriculture  and  in  other  high 
school  work,  but  also  for  all-around 
outstanding  high  character  and  citi¬ 
zenship  in  school,  home  and  com¬ 
munity. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Founda¬ 
tion,  you  know,  is  the  owner  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Every  reader  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Foundation  when  he  subscribes  to  the 
paper.  Therefore  you  own  this  great 
publication.  All  profits  not  necessary 
to  publish  an  up-to-date  farm  paper  go 
to  the  Foundation.  In  turn,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  uses  the 
profits  to  promote  the  educational  wel¬ 
fare  of  rural  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Northeast.  It  does  this  mostly  now 
through  these  awards  to  outstanding 
young  people  in  agriculture  and  home¬ 
making  classes  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  northeastern  states. 

I  wish  that  space  made  it  possible  to 
give  here  the  hundreds  of  biographical 
sketches  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  received  these  awards.  They 
warm  one’s  heart  and  are  high  proof 
that  the  future'  of  farming  and  of 
homemaking  will  be  in  good  hands.  Not 
only  do  these  courses  in  agriculture 
and  homemaking  train  boys  and  girls 
in  the  techniques  of  good  farming  and 
homemaking.  More  important  still, 
they  impress  them  with  the  importance 
of  the  two  greatest  trades  or  profes¬ 
sions  in.  the  world.  That  really  is  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Foundation  award.  To 
succeed  in  the  right  way,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  have  high  goals,  to  aim 
for  the  stars.  The  Foundation  tries  to 
set  some  of  those  goals  for  rural  young 
people. 

All  we  have  room  to  do  here  is  to 
give  you  the  reports  of  some  typical 
boys  and  girls  representative  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  just  as  good. 


JOHN  R.  ADAMS 

South  Kortright,  N.  Y.  Central  School 

John  has  completed  10  years  of  4-H 
club  work,  with  projects  in  gardening, 
poultry,  forestry,  and  dairy  cattle.  For 
a  first  prize  in  a  speaking  contest  in 
connection  with  FFA,  John  won  a  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  calf.  He  has  also  played 
in  the  FFA  band  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  and  was  delegate  to  the 
New  York  State  FFA  Convention  for 
three  consecutive  years. 

His  hobby  is  music.  He  played  in  the 
high  school  band,  county  band,  All- 
State  sectional  band,  Hobart  Firemen’s 
Band,  FFA  and  4-H  bands,  and  has 
participated  in  a  number  of  musical 


activities  connected  with  school  work 
such  as  dance  band,  ensembles,  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  John  man¬ 
aged  to  find  time  to  play  soccer  and 
baseball  and  to  manage  the  basketball 
team,  but  he  did,  and  also  belonged  to 
the  dramatic  club  and  took  part  in  the 
senior  play.  John  is  a  “Carl  Ladd 
Scholarship”  winner  and  eventually 
plans  to  own  his  own  farm. 

LaVERNE  McKANE 
Genoa,  N.  Y.  Central  School 

LaVerne  is  an  athlete  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  captain  of  the  Genoa  basketball 
team  in  his  junior  year  and  co-captain 
in  his  senior  year.  LaVerne  was  select¬ 
ed  for  an  award  given  for  ability  and 
sportsmanship.  Grange  activities,  Boy 
Scouts,  church  and  FFA  work  have 
taken  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  David  M.  Rice,  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  instructor,  says:  “He  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  all  his  teammates  and 
classmates.  This  year,  although  defeat 
faced  him  in  a  good  many  games,  he 
still  managed  to  keep  his  fine  sports¬ 
manship  and  help  lead  his  team.  He  has 
shown  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
school,  especially  his  senior  year,  along 
with  doing  a  fine  job  of  helping  his 
father  on  their  large  farm.” 

SYDNEY  EMERY  FISHER 
Simonds  Free  High  School,  Warner,  N.  H. 

Sydney  has  a  small  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys  consisting  of  5  cows 
and  heifers  and  1  bull.  He  has  reno¬ 
vated  two  acres  of  pasture  land  by 
himself,  has  built  many  projects  in  his 
vocational  agriculture  shop  courses 
such  as  feed  boxes,  silage  carts,  grain 
carts,  show  boxes,  tractor  trailer  with 
dump  body,  and  made  numerous  re¬ 
pairs  on  his  truck. 

He  has  been  active  in  class  activities, 
4-H,  and  held  the  office  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  FFA.  His  teacher,  Earle 
Randall,  says:  “We  hold  this  American 


Agriculturist  Foundation  Award  as 
one  of  the  highest  honors  which  can  be 
attained  by  a  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.” 

JOHN  FEDORCHUK 

Youngsville  High  School,  Youngsville,  Pa. 

Five  acres  of  corn  one  year,  five 
acres  of  wheat  another,  ten  acres  of 
oats  another  year  plus  his  other  pro¬ 
jects  brought  a  profit  of  $1,239.41. 

John  finds  time,  too,  to  participate 
in  school  activities  such  as  judging 
contests,  serving  as  reporter  of  the 
area  FFA  chapter  for  a  year,  and  as 
secretary  of  the  Youngsville  chapter 
FFA  for  a  year. 

His  vocational  agriculture  instruct¬ 
or,  Robert  L.  Albright,  says:  “I  recom¬ 
mended  John  for  the  Ameri6an  Agri¬ 
culturist  Foundation  Award  without 
any  reservation.”  r' 

JOAN  CARTER  « 
Sherwood,  N.  Y.  Central  School 

Joan  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
qualities  of  leadership,  citizenship,  ma¬ 
turity  and  integrity  in  her  many  activi¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  in  her  homemaking 
courses.  Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Myers,  home¬ 
making  teacher,  says: 

“We  always  count  on  Joan  to  do 
more  than  is  required,  arid  to  take 
pride  in  doing  an  excellent  and  efficient 
job.  What  is  still  more  unusual  is  that 
she  always  has  her  work  neatly  done, 
ahead  of  time.” 

Joan  works  as  student  secretary  in 
the.  school  office,  gets  along  with  and 
cooperates  very  well  with  others,  and 
has  led  and  workpd  on  committees  on 
class  dances  and  suppers.  She  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  school  paper,  sings  in  the 
girls’  ensemble,  is  in  orchestra  and 
chorus,  and  active  in  Grange  and 
Church  work. 

At  home  she  has  had  much  responsi¬ 
bility  in  meal  preparation,  canning  and 
freezing  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 


A  MOTHER-SONS  partnership  team 
— Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond,  James  and 
John — demonstrated  that  good  farming 
practice’s  really  pay  off  with  their  out¬ 
standing  154.99  bushels  per  acre  corn 
yield— the  top  New  York  state  yield  in 
the  1955  Selected  5-acre  DeKalb  Corn 
Growing  Contest.  Mrs.  Hammond  and 
her  two  sons  are  continuing  the  part¬ 
nership  and  operation  of  the  Hammond 
farm,  originated  by  the  boys’  father. 
James  is  33  years  of  age  and  carries  on 


both  farming  operations  and  a  veterin¬ 
ary  medicine  practice.  John  is  30  years 
old  and  the  full-time  farmer-member  in 
the  partnership — farming  land  that  has 
been  in  the  Hammond  family  for  many 
generations.  The  Hammonds’  spring- 
plowed  pasture  land  which  had  260 
pounds  of  5-10-15  fertilizer  and  100 
pounds  of  cyanamid  applied  per  acre, 
was  planted  May  12th  with  400  pounds 
of  5‘-10-15  per  acre  applied  as  a  starter 
fertilizer. 
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assumed  full  care  of  her  busy  fariJ 
home  while  her  mother  was  in  th( 
hospital. 


MARY  ANN  GARGALA 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  New  York 

Mary  has  been  a  student  in  home, 
making  for  five  years.  She  was  a  men, 
ber  of  the  Future  Homemakers  A 
America  and  has  served  this  organizsj 
tion  as  vice-president,  president,  ani 
secretary  and  treasurer.  In  the  1952. 
53  school  year  Mary  Ann  took  second 
place  honors  in  the  citizenship  award 
played  leading  parts  in  the  school  play 
in  two  years,  and  won  her  “B”  in  girls 
track.  She  is  interested  in  swimming 
and  other  phases  of  athletics. 

With  all  of  these  activities,  she  has 
maintained  a  good  scholastic  average, 

SANDRA  MACCASLAND 
Moriah,  N.  Y.  High  School 

Sandra’s  teacher  and  the  principal 
nominated  her  for  the  American  Agri 
culturist  Foundation  Award  in  home' 
making  because  she  has  accomplish!! 
so  much  with  so  little  in  the  wayd 
opportunity.  Sandra’s  mother  died  an; 
her  home  was  broken  up.  Sandra’s 
great  love  for  children  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  for  two  years  she  helped  will 
the  first  grade  lunch  period.  Mrs.  Efe 
abeth  P.  Cornwall,  her  teacher,  con 
mented:  “No  one  had  better  be  meas 
to  a  child  when  Sandra  is  around!” 

Outside  of  school  Sandra  has  founi 
time  to  help  with  the  PTA  programs 
for  children’s  reading  and  hobbies,  ani1 
she’  takes  care  of  the  little  ones  in  the 
church  nursery. 

Sandra  had  not  expected  any  pris 
so  the  announcement  of  her  winning 
the  Foundation  Award  was  a  complete 
and  exhilarating  surprise  for  her. 


LILLIAN  OLTZ 

Trumansburg,  N .  Y.  Central  School 

Lillian  .was  thrown  early  into  » 
usual  responsibilities.  Her  mother  did 
suddenly  the  day  before  Christmas  i 
her  senior  year,  leaving  four  children 
two  of  them  younger  than  Lillian.  Li' 
lian’s  teacher  says:  “I  have  seldom 
seen  an  adult  meet  a  situation  in  suck 
a  sensible  and  emotionally  mat® 
manner.” 

Lillian  was  responsible  for  the  run- 
ning  of  the  home,  with  -help  from  her 
father  and  older  brother,  besides  be- 
ing  a  conscientious  student  and  com 
tributing  to  her  community  through 
church  work.  Lillian  also  won  the  lo¬ 
cal  award  in  the  Betty  Crocker  Home¬ 
maker  of  Tomorrow  contest.  She  n 
now  a  student  at  Cortland  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College. 

—  a.  a.  — 


MEASURING  SOCIALISM 

If  you  were  asked  to  set  up  a  meas¬ 
urement  to  show  how  socialistic  vari¬ 
ous  countries  have  become,  what  wouM 


be  your  answer?  One  measure, 


which 


is  perhaps  as  good  as  any,  is  to  fi?urt 
what  per  cent  of  the  national  incomf 
goes  through  government  hands,  both 
nationally  and  locally. 

In  a  recent  talk,  Charles  Shuman 
President  of  the  American  Farm 
reau  Federation,  gave  these  figures 
In  Russia,  somewhere  around  80 .< 
of  all  national  wealth  goes  throb? 
government  hands.  In  Sweden,  the  ft?' 
ure  is  60  to  65%;  in  Great  Britain3- 
to  55%  and  in  the  United  States  35$- 
On  that  basis  you  might  condo f 
that  our  country  is  in  no  danger.  Ho®' 
ever,  you  might  ask  one  more  quest'03 
What  is  the  trend,  are  we  beconw 
more  socialistic  or  less? 

The  answer  to  that,  according  toH- 
Shuman,  is  that  the  percentage  of  °ll‘ 


national  wealth  which  goes 


through 


government  hands,  Federal,  state 


aid 


local,  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 3 
proximately  1  V3%  per  year. 

If  we  continue  at  the  same  rate,1 
country  will  be  completely  social'3 
in  50  years.  The  only  way  to  avoid  t 1 
is,  sooner  or  later,  to  stop  the  tr{ 
and  reverse  it. 
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CONTROLLING  THE 
NORTHERN  FOWL  MITE 

By  L.  M.  HURD 

OF  ALL  the  mites  that  have  to  do 
with  poultry,  the  northern  fowl 
mite  is  probably  the  most  serious  in  its 
effects  on  the  birds  and,  therefore,  im— 
portant  to  control.  This  mite,  unlike 
the  common  mite,  lives  and  reproduces 
on  the  bird’s  body  and  is  a  blood  suck¬ 
er.  If  allowed  to  go  uncontrolled,  it  is 
likely  to  sap  the  vitality  of  the  birds 
and  seriously  affect  egg  production. 
Like  most  mites,  it  multiplies  rapidly, 
the  life  cycle  from  egg  to  adult  being 
eight  to  twelve  days. 

Several  remedies  have  been  recom¬ 
mended,  but  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
best  is  malathion,  according  to  work¬ 
ers  at  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  California. 

It  can  be  used  as  a  dust  or  spray 
when  properly  diluted.  Effective  and 
immediate  control  of  northern  fowl 
mites  was  obtained  by  spraying  the 
birds  with  a  coarse  driving  spray  con¬ 
taining  0.5  per  cent  malathion.  Spray¬ 
ing  can  be  done  either  with  a  power 
driven  sprayer  or  with  hand  equip¬ 
ment.  One  gallon  of  emulsion  spray  is 
necessary  for  100  young  well-feathered 
birds  or  150  older  ones.  A  4  per  cent 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

It  is  important  you  continue  to  be 
a  growing  person.  Education  is  a 
continuing  process. 

— Henry  T.  Maschal 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

malathion  dust  is  also  effective  and  can 
be  applied  by  hand  to  individual  birds 
or  on  individually  caged  birds  by 
means  of  a  puff  duster. 

Northern  fowl  mites  can  be  greatly 
reduced,  but  not  entirely  eradicated  by 
dusting  the  litter  and  nest  boxes  with 
4  per  cent  malathion  dust  at  the  rate 
of  1  pound  per  20  square  feet. 

The  common  mite  can  be  effectively 
controlled  by  sprinkling  2  per  cent 
malathion  dust  on  the  surface  of  the 
litter  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  20  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  by  spraying  all 
parts  of  the  house  besides  the  floor 
thoroughly  with  a  1  per  cent  malathion 
emulsion.  Whether  the  side  walls  need 
spraying  depends  on  the  degree  of  in¬ 
festation,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to 
spray  the  roosts. 

Malathion  seems  to  be  effective  for 
about  4  weeks,  although  in  tests  in 
California  no  mites  were  found  on  the 
birds  up  to  12  weeks  after  direct  ap¬ 
plication  of  sprays  and  dusts. 

Malathion  has  a  very  strong  odor, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
birds  in  any  way  and,  strange  to  say, 
does  not  taint  the  eggs.  Ask  your  poul¬ 
try  or  supply  dealer  for  information 
about  this  product. 

—  A.  A.  — 

little  savings 

COUNT  UP 

A  recent  Massachusetts  study  illus¬ 
trated  that  a  hypothetical  flock  of 
2500  layers  kept  for  market  egg  pro¬ 
duction  can  show  marked  changes  in 
income  with  minor  changes  in  prices 
received  and  paid. 

This  farm  could  increase  net  return 
for  labor  about  $300,  with  a  1/10  of  a 
cent  per  pound  or  ten  cents  a  100 
pounds  di-op  in  the  price  paid  for  feed. 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  argument 
for  bulk  feed,  killing  rats  and  prevent¬ 
ing  feed,  wastage  ? 

A  lc  increase  in  the  price  received 
for  a  dozen  eggs  could  increase  net  re¬ 
turn  for  labor  approximately  $375.  Can 
you  think  of  a  better  argument  for 
producing  top  quality  eggs  and  pre¬ 
venting  unnecessary  breakage  ? 

And  for  each  1%  increase  in  the  rate 
of  lay  the  net  return  for  labor  could  be 
increased  about  $265.  What  better  ar¬ 
gument  for  sufficient  feed  and  water 
sPace,  adequate  bird  comfort,  top  pro¬ 
duction  strains  and  the  best  manage¬ 
ment  practices. 
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NEW  PURINA  SUPER  CHICK  STARTENA 

Built  to  give  your  chicks  a  superior  start 


This  year,  you  can  give  your 
chicks  a  superior  start  with 
Purina’s  all-new  Super  Chick 
Startena— the  formula  designed 
to  lead  the  way  with  today’s 
advanced  breeding. 


Chances  are  you  are  buying  better 
chicks  and  giving  them  better 
cafre  than  you  used  to  because  you 
know  the  value  of  a  good  start  in 
developing  a  good  hen. 

If  so,  you’ll  get  a  real  satisfaction 
out  of  feeding  Purina’s  Super 
Startena  with  the  new  fast-start 
formula.  Dr.  Harold  Wilcke, 
Purina’s  Assistant  Director  of 
Research,  reports  it’s  the  best 
starter  ever  produced  by  Purina. 


CHEKRIABS 
<fcMCWH 


Helps  Baby  Chicks  Get  a  Healthy,  Vigorous  Start . . . 

PURINA  CHEK-R-TABS 

Guard  against  early  chick  losses  with  Purina  Chek-R-Tabs,  a  disinfectant 
and  fungicide  in  tablet  form.  Use  one  tablet  daily  in  each  quart  of  drinking 
water.  Chek-R-Tabs  kill  common  germs  in  drinking  water  for  12  to  24  hours. 
Also  cut  down  spread  of  disease  through  drinking  water.  Order  your  supply  now. 


Chicks  fed  on  new  Purina  Super  Chick  Startena  during  research 
tests  averaged  5.6%  bigger  than  ever  ^before  on  Startena; 
required  7.4%  less  feed  to  make  a  pound  of  gain. 


WHAT  MAKES  SUPER 
STARTENA  SO  GOOD? 

Some  of  the  formula  changes 
that  made  these  important  im¬ 
provements  are  top  secrets,  of 
course.  Others  can  be  told  and 
here  they  are:  Less  fiber,  more 
energy,  better  proteirr  sources 
and  a  very  high  level  of  health¬ 
giving  vitamins  and  minerals. 
These  are  all  Micro-Mixed  at  our 
Buffalo  Mill  to  assure  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  even  the  tiniest  in¬ 
gredients. 

It’s  good  “hen  cents”  when  you 
buy  top-quality  chicks  to  give 
them  the  best  start  you  can.  Es¬ 
pecially  when  you  may  save 
money  by  feeding  less  starter  to 
do  the  job— as  you  do  with  our 
new  Purina  Super  Chick  Startena. 

Start  your  chicks  on  Purina  this 
year.  You’ll  be  proud  of  their 
development  and  of  their  per¬ 
formance  in  the  laying  and 
breeder  pens. 


Here  are  the  important  marks  of 
distinction  you  will  see  for  your¬ 
self  when  you  feed  Purina’s  Super 
Chick  Startena.  What’s  more, 
these  plus  benefits  will  pay  you 
in  better  performance  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  and  breeder  pens  later  on: 

i 

Super  Growth— Based  on  many 
research  tests  at  our  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  Farm,  chicks  averaged 
5.6%  bigger  than  ever  before  on 
Startena.  What’s  more,  they  took 
7.4%  less  feed  per  pound  of  gain. 

Super  Vigor— You  can  see  the 
brighter  yellow  shanks,  perkier 
red  combs  and  fast,  smooth 
feathering  on  Super  Startena. 


Super  Economy— It  takes  only 
3  lbs.  of  Super  Startena  for  heavy 
breeds;  2  lbs.  for  light  breeds. 
This  is  a  real  saving  because 
many  feeds  require  3  to  4  lbs. 
of  starter  before  chicks  are  ready 
for  a  growing  ration. 


Much  of  the  basic  test  work  in  developing  Super  Startena  was  done  by 
Fred  Garland  and  his  assistants  at  Purina's  Nashua,  N.  H.(  Research  Farm. 
That’s  why  the  formula  is  right  for  this  area's  breeds  and  strains. 
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The  Papec  No.  32  has  had  two  seasons 
of  the  toughest  kind  of  field  testing 
and  has  turned  in  an  outstanding  per¬ 
formance  on  all  types  of  forage  crops 
under  widely  varying  conditions.  Com¬ 
pare  the  Papec  32’s  features  with 
those  of  any  of  the  higher  priced  har¬ 
vesters.  You  just  can’t  buy  equal  capac¬ 
ity  or  comparable  performance  for  any¬ 
where  near  its  price. 


The  new  Papec  No.  32  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  gives  you  top  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  and  exclusive  Papec  features 
at  the  lowest  price  £  complete  3- 
attachment  forage  harvester  has  ever 
been  offered, 

full  14"  throat  — 


•  PIG  CAPACITY 
98  sq.  in. 

•  SIMPLE,  STURDY  DESIGN 

•  FEWER  MOVING  PARTS 

•  QUICKEST  CHANGING  ATTACHMENTS 

•  ADJUSTABLE  AXLES 

•  SIDE  and  REAR  FEED  DELIVERY 

•  AUTOMATIC  DELIVERY  PIPE  CONTROL 

•  PATENTED  SILAGE  SHELF 

•  ADJUSTABLE  HAY  PICK-UP  FINGERS 

•  SIMPLIFIED  DIRECT  CUT  REEL 


See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name 
on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet 
describing  the  new  Papec  No.  32  For¬ 
age  Harvester. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

243  W.  Merrill  St,,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  2925  Chrysler  Road,  Kansas  City,  Kan, 

18  N.  Tyler  Ave.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 


FAMOUS 

AUTY  and  PERFORMANCE 

•*  pScXan  any  | 

LOWf*  TX*  make  } 


*1025 


No.  32 

Base  Unit  with  PTO 


DIRECT  CUT 
7  HAY  PICK  UP 


t  3  Quick-Hitch  Attachments 

$325 
185 

ROVI/  CROP  285 

(all  f.  o.  b.  factory) 


NEW..  .  add  life  to  your  masonry  or  steel  silo 


WOOD 


UNA-LINER 

^°lVgtl.eO.  ■  ■  FACTORY  CREOSOTE  TREAf'L 


Unadilla’s  new  wood  Una-Liner 
saves  you  money,  silo  and  ensi¬ 
lage.  Costs  less  than  usual  refin¬ 
ishing  job  —  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults.  Reduces  leaking,  cracking 
and  inside  corrosion.  Curbs  dry¬ 
ing  and  freezing  —  protects  ensi¬ 
lage  with  insulation  shield  equal 
td  17"  of  concrete.  M  ade  of  strong 
Factory  Creosote-Treated  2"  dow- 
elled  staves — all  pre-cut  for  quick 
installation  by  any  handyman. 
Available  on  short  notice  —  any 
size. 

•  MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 

•  REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 

•  MINIMIZES  LEAKING.  CRACKING 

•  CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 

•  INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO 


DEPT.  BU-36,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


jVUTO 


GOOD  PAY  FOR  YOU 
IN  THE  NO.  T  TRADE 


feSH  MECHANICS 


AT  HOME 


Why  settle  for  less — when  you  can  learn  Auto 
Mechanics — America’s  No.  1  trade!  It  offers  you 
better  jobs,  higher  pay,  litetime  security.  Earn  up 
to  $125  a  week  and  more.  Train  at  home  in  spare 
time  the  easy,  practical  CTX  way.  Get  valuable 
tools  and  Tune-Up  Kit.  Write  tor  new,  free  book. 


COMMERCIAL  TRADES  INSTITUTE  Dept.  A-280 
1400  Greenleaf  Avenue  •  Chicago  26,  III. 


FARM  MILK  INSPECTION 

AM  A  milk  inspector  and  I  am  entire¬ 
ly  in  sympathy  with  the  vein  of 
thought  expressed  in  numerous  articles 
in  past  years  in  your  magazine  that 
something  must  be  done  about  these 
inspections. 

First,  milk  is  a  good  food,  and  every¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  make  it  as 
easily  available  to  people  as  possible. 
Unnecessary  inspections  add  to  the 
cost — in  some  cases  up  to  a  large  fig¬ 
ure — if  monthly  inspections  are  re¬ 
quired.  Efficient  production  of  milk  can 
he  measured  in  better  ways  than  by  a 
field  visit,  simply  examine  the  milk. 

Second,  there  is  little  basis  for  the 
volume  of  requirements.  I  have  heard 
an  official  of  the  State  of  New  York 
whom  you  know  well,  ridicule  some  of 
the  very  rules  he  was  required  to  en¬ 
force,  simply  because  there  was  no 
sound  basis  for  their  existence.  At  al¬ 
most  every  meeting  of  inspectors 
which  I  attend  I  hear  of  another  point¬ 
less  requirement. 

Third,  farm  inspections  do  not  assure 
in  the  slightest  that  the  quality  of  milk 
will  be  improved  above  what  educa¬ 
tion  by  any  means  would  accomplish. 
A  fanner  who  produces  low  quality 
milk  has  not  had  the  opportunity  (or 
has  not  discovered),  how  to  produce 
better  milk.  I  give  them  credit — farm¬ 
ers  are  the  most  honest,  as  a  group, 
of  any  occupational  group. 

Fourth,  disease  outbreaks  in  recent 
years  have  not  been  credited  to 
farms  which  failed  to  meet  require¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  in  areas  in  which  farm 
requirements  are  totally  neglected,  the 
record  is  surprisingly  good. 

Make  a  comparison  yourself — isn’t 
farm  inspection  ridiculous? 

Editor’s  Note:  We  would  like  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  we  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  dairymen  who  produce 
dirty  milk.  The  public  is  entitled  to  a 
first  class  product  and  dairymen’s 
pocket  books  will  suffer  if  they  refuse 
to  produce  it.  i 

Our  only  contention  has  been  that 
some  regulations  on  the  books  have 
no  proven  relationship  to  clean  milk 
or  quality  milk,  an  opinion  which  is 
also  held  by  the  writer  of  this  letter 
who  is  himself  a  milk  inspector. 

- A.  A.  — 

I. AltOlt  UNIONS  ROOD  IF 

WHY  DO  the  editors  of  American 
Agriculturist  keep  sniping  at 
labor  unions  ?  Don’t  you  remember 
how  industry  used  to  grind  down  the 
workers,  in  fact,  fire  them  if  it  was 
known  that  they  had  joined  the  union? 
Don’t  you  know  that  union  members 
are  the  best  customers  of  fanrters  and 
that  they  need  high  wages  in  order  to 
be  good  buyers? — M.A.,  New  York 
Editor’s  Note:  We  believe  that  unions 
are  necessary  and  that  they  have 
helped  their  members.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  them  as  long  as  they  keep 
their  activities  within  proper  bounds. 

We  do  object  to  several  things.  For 
example: 

1.  Forcing  workers  into  unions 
whether  they  want  to  belong  or  not. 
This  is  done  in  two  ways,  one  by  the 
kind  of  picketing  that  was  described 
in  our  article  on  the  Long  Island  po¬ 
tato  situation  last  summer.  The  work¬ 
ers  had  indicated  no  desire  to  join  the 
union,  but  potato  shipments  were  held 
up  for  weeks  while  attempts  were  be¬ 
ing  made  to  force  workers  to  join  the 
union. 

2.  A  closed  shop  is  the  other  method, 


by  which  a  man  who  takes  a  job  is  re. 
quired  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  hold 
it.  An  attempt  is  made  to  justify  the 
“closed  shop”  by  unions  on  the  basis 
that  the  union  member  benefits,  there¬ 
fore  should  be  required  to  contribute. 
However,  to  our  knowledge,  no  respoir 
sible  farm  leader  has  ever  suggested 
that  farmers  be  forced  to  join  an  or¬ 
ganization,  even  though  they  may 
benefit  from  it.  Some  states  havs 
“right  to  work”  laws  stating  that  a 
man  cannot  be  forced  to  join  the  union 
to  hold  his  job.  Union  leaders  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
similar  laws  in  other  states  and  to  re¬ 
peal  them  where  they  are  in  effect. 

Another  way,  in  our  opinion,  by 
which  unions  exceed  their  rights  is  to 
use  a  sti’ike  or  threat  of  a  strike  to 
get  wage  increases  which  are  greater 
than  those  justified  by  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  of  workers.  Such  action  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  the  machinery  and 
supplies  which  fanners  must  buy  and 
increases  the  cost-price  squeeze  ii 
which  farmers  are  caught.  Of  course, 
union '  members  are  among  the  best 
farm  customers  and  they  should  get 
wages  based  upon  what  they  produce, 
but  any  group  that  gets  more  than  its 
just  share  is  using  its  power  to  take 
from  other  groups. 

★  ★★★★★★★  i 

Have  a  care  lest  the  wrinkles  in 
the  face  extend  to  the  heart. 

— Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Let’s  remember  that  unions  could 
control  farming  without  unionizing 
farmers.  All  that’s  necessary  is  to  un¬ 
ionize  everyone  who  handles  food  on 
the  way  to  the  consumer. 

The  argument  that  a  member  should 
“go  along  with  the  majority”  does  not 
hold.  The  government  of  this  country 
was  established  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  For  example,  if  a  group 
of  men  might  vote  by  majority  of  9  to 
1  to  divide  their  possessions  and  if  yon 
owned  property  worth  $10,000.00  and 
the  assets  of  each  of  the  other  9  were 
$1,000.00,  would  you  agree  that  you 
should  “go  along  with  the  majority”? 
Such  action  would  be  stealing  and  no 
majority,,  no  matter  how  big,  can  make 
illegal  actions  fair. 

Unions  have  great  opportunities  and 
great  responsibilities.  It  is  true  that 
industry  was  once  in  the  saddle.  That 
was  bad  and  it  has  been  corrected. 
There  is  danger  that  unions  will  abuse 
the  great  power  they  have  and  if  they 
do,  public  opinion  is  likely  to  bring 
action  to  correct  the  abuses. 

We  repeat,  we  are  for  labor  unions, 
but  we  will  continue  to  fight  against 
actions  which  we  consider  unfair. 

—  A.  a.  — 

RF41E»F  WANTED 

OME  years  ago  I  had  a  recipe  fora 
grated  sweet  apple  pie,  made  simile 
to  a  custard,  with  grated  sweet  appleS 
in  it.  I  am  wondering  if  some  sub¬ 
scriber  who  has  lots  of  apples  would 
have  the  recipe.  I  think  anyone  who  has 
apples  would  like  it,  as  well  as  myseft 

I  also  would  like  to  correspond  with 
anyone  who  has  stored  away  in  the 
attic  one  of  those  old  1900  vintage 
books  entitled,  “Lessons  for  the  Reed 
Organ.”  I  had  one  and  somewhere  >n 
moving  it  has  become  lost.  There  were 
so  many  songs  and  lessons  I  loved  in 
that  1  wish  I  could  find  another. 

—  Mrs.  Nellie  Snyder,  Baltimore, 
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Untender  Leads  Rhode 
bland  Snap  Bean  Trials 

WELVE  varieties  of  snap  beans 
were  included  in  the  1955  trials, 
conducted  by  horticulturist  W.  L.  Ogle, 
he  beans  were  planted  May  26  in  rows 
hree  feet  apart  and  later  thinned  to 
lour  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  treatment  consisted  of  1500 
ounds  of  5-10-10  broadcast  and  disked 
n  prior  to  planting.  The  plants  were 
prayed  weekly  with  an  insecticide 
Smethoxychler)  and  routine  cultivation 
as  practiced  when  needed. 

|  Harvesting  was  begun  July  14  and 
ontinued  until  each  variety  was  pick¬ 
ed  four  times.  Early  yield  comprises 
Production  totals  through  July  18, 
•bile  total  yield  represents  total  pro- 
uction  for  four  harvests. 

Yield  in  Bushels/ Acre 


ariety 

Early 

Total 

Contender 

181 

.  517 

Streamliner 

154 

315 

Tenderlong  15 

104 

387 

Black  Valentine 

104 

328 

Rival 

100 

451 

TVade 

100 

420 

Tendergreen 

93 

305 

Top  Crop 

88 

454 

Tekoa 

82 

265 

Seminole** 

3 

458 

Ranger 

3 

415 

Flight 

— 

154 

L.S.D.  5%  level* 

5 

16 

pOne  variety  must  exceed  another  by 
these  amounts  to  be  considered  better. 
**A11  American  selection  1955. 

— Rhode  Island  Agriculture 


—  a.  a.  — 


tractor  weight  box 


I're's  a  handy  iron  weight  box  used  by 
A  Thomas  &  Son,  Norfolk  County,  Bel¬ 
dam,  Mass.,  when  using  a  tractor 
Kket  for  lifti  ng  grain  or  doing  other 
r1*  around  the  broiler  buildings.  They 
either  cement  blocks  or  500  pounds 
1  Srain  and  always  carry  tow  chains  for 
Icicles  or  pulling  stumps. 

Although  this  one  was  made  with  a  farm 
pier  for  a  particular  make  of  bucket, 
|tfln  be  rigged  up  easily  to  fit  any 
tractor.  Through  use  of  metal  col- 
P  it  can  be  made  detachable  to  fit 
r  the  axle.— C.  L.  Stratton 


WHAT  IS  IT! 

i 

[  It  pays  most  of  the  taxes, 
j  It  provides  most  of  the  jobs. 

!  It  has  always  done  most  to  raise 
wages. 

[  It  has  given  us  all  our  factories  and 
Shops. 

I  It  has  built  our  communication  and 
transportation  systems. 

I  It  develops  inventors  and  business 
Builders. 

I  It  originated  the  principle  of  effi- 
liency. 

[  It  has  done  most  to  lower  costs  and 
Brices. 

I  It  created  the  whole  structure  of 
Business. 

I  It  alone  can  raise  our  standard  of 
living. 

I  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Human  Race. 
I  Yet,  Karl  Marx  said  it  must  be  de- 
Itroyed.  ^ 

|  It  is  Private  Enterprise. 


■  A.  A.  — 
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The  Super  77  Diesel,  three-four  plow.  One  of  six  Oliver  diesels. 


Start 


here  to 


save 


out  of 


You  do  start  saving  money  every  time  you 
start  up  an  Oliver  diesel — saving  as  much  as 
$2  out  of  $3  on  fuel. 

First,  you  use  a  lot  less  of  it.  The  job  that 
took  ten  gallons  with  a  gasoline  tractor  takes 
about  six  with  your  Oliver  diesel.  And  your 
price  per  gallon  comes  down,  too.  Total  sav¬ 
ings  depend  on  local  prices— but  two-thirds  is 
a  fair  average. 

And  while  you’re  starting  up  the  Oliver,  no¬ 
tice  something  else.  This  is  a  real  diesel.  You 
don’t  need  an  extra  engine  to  get  going— or  a 


different  starting  fuel.  Just  press  on  the  starter 
and  you’re  ready  for  work. 

Maybe  your  work  calls  for  a  tractor  in  the 
three-four  plow  class.  Then  this  Super  77  Diesel 
is  just  the  ticket.  Prefer  something  smaller? 
Larger?  Fine— Oliver  offers  you  dollar-saving 
diesels  in  six  different  sizes. 

Buy  any  one  of  them,  and  you’ll  get  features 
that  no  other  diesel  can  match.  But  see  them 
before  you  buy — see  your  Oliver  Dealer. 

The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  St. 

Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 
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use  ENOUGH 


POTASH 


Have  you  had  your  soil  tested? 


The  fertility  level  of  your  soil  is  your  most  valuable  asset. 
Unless  you  conserve  or  maintain  it  by  returning  enough 
Potash  .  .  .  poor  yields,  poor  crops  and  poor  profits  are 
sure  to  follow.  To  protect  this  all-important  crop  producing 
power  of  your  soil,  make  sure  you  supply  enough  Potash 
in  your  fertilizer.  Your  local  agricultural  adviser  will  help 
determine  correct  amounts  for  your  soil.  And  remember,  a 
low  Potash  level  means  a  low  income  level.  Make  sure  you 
insist  on  enough  Potash. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  explains  the  necessity  for  potash  in  the 
profitable  production  of  all  crops.  For  your 
free  copy  write  to  address  below. 

Symbol  for  yield .  . .  quality . . .  profit 

AMERICAN  POTASH  I  N  STITUTE,  INC. 

Dept.  H-67,  1 102  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


MEMBER  COMPANIES:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation  .  Duval  Sulphur 
&  Potash  Company  •  Potash  Company  of  America  •  Southwest  Potash  Corporation  • 

United  States  Potash  Company 


CRAIG/  Clinton  And  Mohawk 

SELECTED 


OATS 


Beaver  And 
Swedish  Star 

Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Write  Dept.  A- 1  ^  Representatives  Wanted  in 

Unassigned  Territories 


For  Prices 


L.P.GUNS0N  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS 


CHRISTMAS  TREE 
PLANTING  STOCK 

Many  Varieties— Pine,  Spruce,  Fir, 
etc.  Seedlings  and  Transplants. 
Quality  Stock  — Low  Prices.] 


SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 


Today 
,  For  Frep 

I  CATALOGUE  I 
and 

^anting 

GUIDE 


Dept.  AA 


BOX  305.  rfOMER  CITY.  PENNA. 


COWPOX-RINGWORM 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write : 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


Dr  Naylors 

BLU-KOTE 


Horizontal  Silos 

HORIZONTAL  silos  save  feed  and 
labor  because  the  forage  can  be  put 
up  mechanically,  Walter  D.  Hunnicutt 
of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corpor¬ 
ation  told  the  American  Society  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Engineers,  at  its  winter  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago. 

Horizontal  silos  are  an  economical 
way  to  make  grass  silage  because  the 
forage  can  be  put  up  mechanically  di¬ 
rect  from  the  swath  on  a  ‘tractor  seat’ 
basis.  He  recommended  that  the  silo 
be  located  near  the  paved  barnyard  for 
feeding  convenience.  It  should  be  built 
with  a  solid,  well-drained  floor  that 
slopes  toward  the  feeding  end. 

A  diversion  ditch  sodded  waterway 
should  be  provided  around  the  upper 
end  to  keep  w&ter  from  entering  the 
horizontal  silo.  The  lower  end  of  the 
horizontal  silo  must  always  have  ade¬ 
quate  drainage  and  the  feeding  ap¬ 
proaches  and  driveways  should  be 
stoned  or  concreted  to  avoid  mud,  and 
fenced  to  keep  stock  from  getting  on 
top  of  the  silo. 

By  building  the  packed  settled  for¬ 
age  in  a  gentle  arch,  capacity  can  be 
increased.  Each  layer  should  be  drawn 
in  slightly  more  than  the  lower  layer 
to  give  a  packed  foundation  at  the 
edge. 

In  using  a  trench  its  bottom  should 
be  at  least  10  feet  wide  to  permit  com¬ 
plete  packing  from  middle  to  sides.  For 
a  trench  entirely  in  the  ground,  the 
sides  can  slope  outward.  Firm  airtight 
sidewall  horizontal  silos  are  preferable 
to  top-of-ground  stacks  because  they 
are  safer  and  there  is  less  spoilage. 
When  this  kind  is  impractical  earth 
banks  or  ridges  can  be  built  up  to  s6rve 
as  sidewalls. 

Precast  reinforced  concrete  slabs, 
concrete  walls,  creosoted  heavy  planks 
or  used  railroad  ties  can  be  used  for 
tight  sidewalls  when  the  silo  is  built 
on  top  of  the  ground. 

Packing  continuously  while  filling  is 
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Sometimes  Goodl 

extremely  important  and  this  is 
done  with  a  tractor  which  may  haJ 
extra  weight  added  on  the  front  at 
rear  to  make  it  more  effective. 

When  filling  is  finished  the 
should  be  given  a  good  packing  im% 
diately  before  covering.  If  no  covers 
to  be  used,  the  forage  should  be  packs! 
daily  from  three  days  to  a  week  unt£ 
settling  ceases. 

Materials  suitable  for  covers  are  j 
foot  of  sawdust  or  ground  corncota 
or  three  inches  of  ground  limestone,.! 
roof  is  not  needed  for  a  well-draint( 
thoroughly-packed  horizontal  silo  & 
cept  in  regions  with  heavy  snowfa! 

Mr.  Hunnicutt  recommended  provid¬ 
ing-  grass  silage  continuously  for  dair 
cows.  Both  chopped  and  long  grass  sii 
age  saves  more  nutrients  than  field [ 
cured  hay. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  are  making  long  grass  silage  will 
a  field  baler  adjusted  to  make  hall- 
size  bales.  Long  grass  silage,  whether 
loose  or  twine  baled,  and  chopped  grass 
silage  can  be  fed  out  of  a  horizontal 
silo  with  a  tractor  fork  if  the  floor  is 
made  of  concrete  and  has  a  stone  ap¬ 
proach.  Dairy  cows  can  serve  them-! 
selves  from  the  lower  end  of  the  silo, 

—  A.  a.  — 

WELDS  THIX  SHEETS 

NOT  only  is  welding  improving  —  it  I 
is  improving  rapidly  and  remarks- [ 
bly.  Only  a  short  time  ago  we  were 
cautioned  by  experts,  “Be  careful.  You 
can’t  weld  thin  sheet  metal;  it  will 
burn  up.”  But  today,  that  isn’t  true, 
can  now  weld  sheet  metal  as  thin  as 
32  gage.  5  amperes  of  current  will  do  it 
via  1/32"  and  3/64"  electrodes.  32  U.S. 
Standard  gage,  by  the  way,  is  only  one 
hundredth  (0.01")  of  an  inch  thick, 
Probably  before  this  is  printed  they  will 
be  welding  sheets  even  thinner  than 
that.  We  are  moving  along  at  a  very 
rapid  pace. — W.F.S. 


SICK-ROOM  TECHNIQUE 


p 

John  (poocbjm 

THE  practice  of  visiting  the  sick  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  laudable  indeed. 
There  are,  I  have  found,  various  types  of  sick-room  visitors. 

There  is  the  whispering,  hushed-voice  visitor.  This  is  the  sympathetic  woman 
who  eases  herself  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  facing  the  patient’s  bed.  She  isn’t 
satisfied  until  she  has  learned  in  minute  detail  the  history  of  the  sick  woman’s 
trouble,  the  length  of  time  she  was  on  the  operating  table,  the  effects  of  the 
anesthetic,  etc.  All  through  the  conversation  the  whispering  visitor  sniffles, 
blows  her  nose  and  sheds  crocodile  tears.' 

Next  we  have  the  cheerful  idiot  type  of  sick-room  visitor.  The  cheerful  idiot 
can  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman.  Assuming  an  attitude  of  forced  gaiety,  the 
cheerful  idiot  assures  the  patient  that  he  never  looked  better  in  his  life.  “Why 
you  lazy  rascal,  what  is  a  healthy  looking  fellow  like  you  doing  in  bed?”  I 
claim  the  fool  killer  hasn’t  caught  up!  with  enough  cheerful  idiots. 

A  character  who  is  sure  to  visit  the  sick  room  is  the  woman  who  feels  worse 
than  the  patient  in  bed.  A  female  “Job,”  she  tells  the  patient  how  miserable 
she  feels.  While  grimacing  from  neuritis  in  her  shoulder,  she  demonstrates 
how  impossible  it  is  for  her  to  raise  her  arm  into  the  air.  Then,  with  a  shake 
of  her  head,  she  says  solemnly:  “Poison  in  my  system.  May  have  to  have 
all  my  teeth  ^pulled.  My,  my,  the  money  I’ve  paid  doctors  for  shots  and  medi¬ 
cine!  They  don’t  help  a  bit.  Not  a  bit.” 

The  patient  in  a  hospital  bed  is  sure  to  have  to  listen  to  the  'humorist  who 
feels  that  a  few  belly-bustin’  funny  stories  will  put  a  sick  man  back  on  the 
road  to  recovery.  The  humorous  chap  chuckles.  “You  haven’t  heard  anything 
yet.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  the  story  about  the  traveling  man  and  the  two  old 
maids.  Haw,  haw,  haw!  This  will  tear  out  your  stitches.”  The  narrator  laughs 
so  heartily  at  his  own  jokes  that  a  protesting  nurse  finally  shoos  him  out  of 
the  room. 

In  conclusion,  I  hasten  to  assure  everybody  that  I’m  not  a  cynic.  No,  indeed! 
I  like  people.  I  want  you  to  keep  on  visiting  your  sick  friends.  Rest  assured, 
these  odd  characters  I  have  mentioned  some  day  will  have  the  tables  turned 
on  them.  They  will  be  in  hospital  beds  themselves ;  then  it  will  be  their  turn  to 
listen  to  some  well-meaning  friend  tell  them  how  many  of  his  acquaintances 
died  of  the  very  same  sickness  they  have.' 


; 


PEA  APHIDS  OX  CLOVER 

Here  is  a  red  clover  plant  badly  stunted  by  pea  aphids.  The  white  spots  are  mostly 
the  skins  which  the  aphids  have  shed  in  their  growth.  However,  there  are  plenty 
of  aphids  on  the  plant  too.  We  give  you  the  picture  through  the  courtesy  of  "Iowa 
Farm  Science."  The  Iowa  bulletin  recommends  spraying  with  1  pound  DDT  or  Va 
pound  of  gamma  BHC  in  10  gallons  of  water  per  acre. 


CO-OP  BETTERS  PRICES 
FOR  CANNING  CROPS 

jpRICES  PAID  in  1955  for  processed 

*  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  in  western 
New  York  were  generally  higher  than 
[prevailed  in  other  areas  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of^the  New  York  Canning  Crop 
I  Growers  Cooperative,  according  to  Al- 
jbert  Harrington  of  Barker,  who  was 
[president  in  1955. 

At  contract  time  canned  corn  and  to- 
:mato  products  were  in  surplus  supply 
with  sales  slow  at  depressed  prices,  and 
stocks  of  canned  and  frozen  peas  were 
short  with  prices  firm  and  demand 
strong. 

Processors  proposed  lower  prices  for 
corn  and  tomatoes  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  sustained  on  the  1954  pack, 
and  were  unwilling  to  grant  an  in¬ 
crease  for  peas  because  of  lower  con¬ 
tract  prices  prevailing  in  other  areas. 

Better  Contract 

The  Cooperative  took  the  position 
that  because  of  low  yields  in  the  case 
of  corn  and  high  cost  in  the  case  of 
|  tomatoes,  that  these  crops  could  not 
be  grown  for  less  money;  and  that  be¬ 
cause  of  uncertain  yields  and  the  short 
I  suPPly  situation,  an  increase  was  war¬ 
ranted  in  the  price  of  peas. 

I  Gn  the  basis  of  its  negotiations, 
N-  Y.  C.  C.  G.  cf  obtained  tomato  con¬ 
tracts  that  were  generally  one  dollar 
a  ton  above  1954,  as  compared  to  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois  where  prices  were  the  same  as 
the  previous  year.  In  Ohio  the  price 
'vas  either  the  same  or  less  by  one  or 
tw°  dollars  a  ton  than  in  1954. 

%  Comparison 

Pea  contracts  approved  by  N.  Y.  C. 

•  G-  C.  in  1955  ranged  from  $7.50  to 
v-2.50  a  ton,  on  the  basis  of  grade, 

!§her  than  was  paid  in  central  and 
eustern  New  York  and  the  spread  of 
sweet  corn  prices  in  the  two  areas  was 
generally  two  dollars  a  ton. 

Aside  from  higher  prices,  benefits 
at  accrue  to  growers  because  of  the 
ew  York  Canning  Crop  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  are  more  favorable  terms  of 
contracts,  the  movement  of  surplus 
Pioduct  in  periods  of  glutted  markets 
aud  the  dissemination  of  information 
a  0l[t  contracts  and  crop  conditions  in 
°tuer  producing  areas. 


The  Co-op  has  fifteen  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  in  Erie,  Chautauqua,  Monroe,  Ni¬ 
agara,  Orleans,  Geneve,  Wayne,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Livingston  counties  for 
whom  it  negotiates  contracts  with  the 
processors  of  the  area. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Harrington  on  the 
1955  board  of  directors  were:  Don  Nes¬ 
bitt,  Albion;  Harold  Shepard,  Elba; 
Merton  Taylor,  Irving;  Stewart  Chris¬ 
ty,  Fredonia;  George  Strassenburgh, 
Morton;  Roy  Forsyth,  Byron;  John 
Martin,  Brockport;  Girardo  Rizzo,  Dun¬ 
kirk;  Connor  Cuddeback,  Phelps;  A.  N. 
Kennedy,  Geneseo  and  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  of  Perry. 

—  A.  A - 

WEED  COMPETITION  IN 
VEGETABLE  CROPS 

AT  THE  1955  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  Region,  American  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science,  at  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  June  21  to  23,  C.  Allan  Shad- 
bolt,  University  of  California,  at  Davis, 
discussed  some  work  that  he  had  done 
in  Wisconsin  during  1952  and  1953  on 
the  effect  of  weed  competition  with 
carrots,  onions,  and  beets. 

Controlled  weed  stands  of  3,  6,  and 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Resolve  to  edge  in  a  little  reading 
every  day,  if  it  is  but  a  single  sen¬ 
tence.  If  you  gain  fifteen  minutes  a 
day,  it  will  make  itself  felt  at  the 
end  of  the  year. — Horace  Mann 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

10  weeds  per  square  foot  were  allowed 
to  compete  with  the  crops  for  periods 
ranging  from  3  y2  to  7  weeks  after 
emergence.  Plant  weight,  root  diam¬ 
eter,  and  leaf  area  were  reduced  as  a 
result  of  competition,  and  in  many 
cases  a  sparse  weed  stand  caused  near¬ 
ly  as  much  damage, as  a  more  dense 
stand. 

The  amount  of  light  which  penetrat¬ 
ed  the  weed  cover  was  decreased  by  as 
much  as  85  per  cent  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  of  competition.  Beets  were  the 
most  tolerant  to  weed  competition  and 
recovered  the  most  rapidly  when  the 
competition  was  removed.  Onions  were 
the  least  tolerant  and  even  very  light 
competition  caused  severe  injury  to 
this  crop. 


PIONEER  Corn  Company,  Inc. 

Tipton,  Indiana 


PIONEER 


Good 
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Year  after  Year  —  the  BIG 
Swing  to  PIONEER  continues 
throughout  New  York  State 
and  the  entire  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board.  Why?  Simply  because 
farmers  have  discovered  that 
PIONEER  is  the  MOST  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  corn  they  can  plant. 
They  have  discovered  that 
PIONEER  offers  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  well  adapted  varieties  • 
—with  excellent  standability— 
good  resistance  to  ear  drop¬ 
ping  —  and  efficiency  of  pick¬ 
ing.  Added  to  these  is 
PIONEER'S  outstanding  ability 
to  produce  TOP  YIELDS  of 
sound  quality  corn  —  TOP 
TONNAGES  of  silage.  Plant 
PIONEER  this  year.  See  your 
local  PIONEER  Salesman 
TODAY  —  or  write  to 
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I  don’t  know  about 
you  gentlemen,  but 
you  ladies  have 
probably  cracked  more  eggs  into  a 
frying  pan  than  you’d  want  to  count 
up. 

Well,  if  you’ve  done  much  egg-crack- 
in’  you  know  that  there’s  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  egg  and  another.  I 
figure  that’s  what  makes  some  chicks 
stronger  and  healthier  than  others. 
Some  chicks  get  a  better  start,  right 
there  in  the  egg  before  they  even  hatch. 
The  others  are  hatched  half-starved. 

Y’know  all  the  nutrition  experts  that  I 
read  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
seem  to  agree  that  the  growth  before 
birth  .  .  .  before  farrowing,  calving, 
hatching  .  .  .  has  a  whale  of  a  lot  to 
do  with  how  thrifty  an  animal  you  get. 

If  the  “prenatal”  development  is 
stunted,  you  get  a  bird  or  animal 
that  has  poor  livability,  poor  skel¬ 
eton  and  generally  may  cost  you 
plenty  in  feed. 

That’s  what  used  to  be,  anyway.  I  used 
to  think  that  the  sooner  you  pull  out 
the  poor-doers,  the  better.  But  things 
have  changed  in  the  past  couple  years. 

Now  there’s  special  rations  that 
can  really  build  up  those  chicks 
that  nature  cheated,  and  in  a  week 
or  so  there’ll  he  a  lot  of  ’em  that 
you  won’t  be  able  to  tell  from  the 
best  chicks  in  the  hatch.  Helps 
’em  catch  up. 

I’m  talking  especially  about  the  effects 
of  Terramycin,  vitamins  (especially 
B-12)  and  those  important  skeleton¬ 
building  minerals  ...  in  a  form  that 
chicks  can  handle.  That’s  what’s  made 
Watkins  Poultry  rations  so  popular 
with  so  many  poultrymen  across  the 
country  .  .  .  especially  those  that  keep 
cost  records.  It’s  because  they  know 
that  the  Watkins  Chick  Starter  cuts 
down  on  chick  losses;  and  if  they  fol¬ 
low  the  whole  poultry  program  it  cuts 
down  on  the  number  of  inefficient 
birds  that  you  feed  to  the  laying  house 
and  then  have  to  cull. 

t 

And  to  top  it  off,  Watkins  rations 
cost  a  lot  less  than  other  rations 
that  have  as  much  nourishment  in 
them.  That’s  because  you  aren’t  buy¬ 
ing  back  grain  that  everybody  and  his 
brother  has  had  a  “mark-up”  on.  You 
use  your  own  grain  and  protein,  or 
buy  it  from  your  local  elevator.  All 
you  buy  from  Watkins  is  the  special 
parts  .  .  .  the  MINerals,  VITamins 
and  antibiotic.  You  get  them  in  Wat¬ 
kins  Min-Vite  for  Poultry  and  then 
“mix-your-own.” 

For  the  “problem  chicks,”  there’s 
Watkins  T-V  Special,  a  high-level 
Terramycin-Vitamin  product  for 
disease  prevention  and  cure. 

It  all  totes  up  to  this  .  .  .  the  chick’s 
best  friend  is  your  Watkins  Dealer. 
Let  him  help. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Why  isn't  more  attention  given  to  main¬ 
taining  legume  sod  in  orchards? 

In  many  cases  the  orchard  is  too 
shady  for  the  maintenance  of  legumes. 
In  some  cases  alfalfa  will  persist  for  a 
considerable  period  where  the  soil  is 
fertilized,  not  too  acid,  and  where  the 
trees  are  not  too  close  together. 

What  is  the  best  material  for  destroy¬ 
ing  ant  hills? 

Use  one-eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
chlordane  dust.  Sprinkle  it  over  the  top 
of  the  ant  hill  and  wash  it  in  with  a 
hose  or  sprinkling  can. 

How  can  we  figure  out  how  much  grain 
to  feed  when  we  switch  from  corn  silage 
to  grass  silage? 

The  chief  difference  is  that  the  corn 
silage,  if  it  contains  ears,  will  furnish 
more  total  digestible  nutrients  and 
therefore  the  cows  can  be  fed  less  con¬ 
centrates.  Deciding  the  exact  amount 
will  be  a  matter  of  judgment  depending 
on  the  amount  of  ears  in  the  silage.  The 
common  mistake  is  to  feed  more  grain 
than  needed  for  best  results  with  corn 
silage  and  less  grain  than  is  needed 
with  grass  silage. 

What  percentage  of  the  cows  in  New 
York  State  have  been  vaccinated  for 
brucellosis? 

It  is  stated  that  over  80%  of  the 
calves  raised  for  replacements  since 
1948  have  been  vaccinated.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  about  85%  of  cows  now 
producing  milk  were  vaccinated  as 
calves. 

However,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  were  vaccinated  after  they  were 

8  months  old  and  some  will  still  react 
to  the  blood  test.  Results  have  shown 
that  nearly  75%  of  calves  vaccinated 
between  4  and  8  months  of  age  will 
give  a  negative  blood  test  after  a  year, 
while  only  about  one  quarter  will  be 
negative  if  they  are  vaccinated  between 

9  and  16  months  old.  These  reactors 
may  not  be  dangerous,  but  you  can’t 
distinguish  them  from  cows  that  react 
because  they  have  the  disease.  There¬ 
fore  they  interfere  with  the  job  of 
cleaning  up  the  disease. 

Where  soil  is  too  alkaline  to  grow  po¬ 
tatoes  free  from  scab,  how  much  sulphur 
will  I  need  to  correct  the  situation? 

The  rate  recommended  is  from  300  to 
600  pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre,  de¬ 
pending  on  soil  test  and  how  severe 
the  scab  was.  The ,  sulphur  should  be 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in  while  the 
soil  is  relatively  dry  because  under 
these  conditions  it  becomes  more  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  You  are 
likely  to  get  better  results  if  the  sul¬ 
phur  is  added  a  year  before  you  grow 
potatoes. 

How  are  infrared  lamps  used  to  brood 
small  lots  of  chicks? 

One  infrared  lamp  can  be  used  to 
brood  up  to  100  chicks.  The  lamps 
should  never  be  closer  than  15  inches 
to  the  litter.  The  heat  is  regulated  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  lamp.  If  the 
chicks  huddle  under  the  lamp,  it  should 
be  lowered,  if  they  spread  out,  it  can 
be  raised. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  ways  to 
brood  small  lots  of  chicks.  These  lamps 
are  also  used  by  larger  poultrymen. 

Is  it  a  good  idea  to  sow  a  mixture  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  and  red  clover? 

Red  clover  always  tends  to  run  out 
birdsfoot.  In  some  test  plots  where  the 
two  legumes  were  planted  together,  the 


stand  of  birdsfoot  was  reduced  one 
half  in  the  second  year. 

The  tendency  is  to  sow  one  legume 
and  one  grass,  but  in  many  areas  a 
mixture  of  4  pounds  of  European  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  and  4  pounds  of  alfalfa 
gave  a  good  stand. 

Where  the  application  of  40  pounds  of 
actual  nitrogen  is  recommended,  how 
much  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  is  needed? 

A  5-10-5  fertilizer  contains  5  pounds 
of  nitrogen  per  cwt.  5  goes  into  40 
eight  times,  so  you’d  need  800  pounds 
of  5-10-5  per  acre  to  have  your  40 
pounds  of  actual  nitrogen. 

How  much  less  does  a  pole  barn  cost 
than  one  of  the  conventional  type? 

One  authority  stated  recently  that 
the  range  in  cost  was  from  a  low  of 
$146.00  per  cow  for  a  pole  barn  to  a 
little  over  $400.00  per  cow  for  a  con¬ 
ventional  barn.  Generally  speaking,  it 
is  probable  that  the  difference  would 
not  be  that  big,  but  the  cost  per  cow 
for  building  a  pole  barn  is  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  for  building  a  stanchion 
bam. 

Will  cows  produce  more  milk  during 
their  life  time  i$  they  freshen  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  late  date? 

No.  Every  test  indicates  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  procedure  is  to  manage  and  feed 
the  heifers  so  that  they  will  be  mature 
at  normal  calving  date  and  that  post¬ 
poning  freshening  date  is  harmful 
rather  than  helpful. 

How  can  you  tell  the  value  of  a  mixed 
dairy  concentrate  from  the  tag? 

The  three  most  important  figures  are 
the  protein,  the  digestible  nutrients 
and  the  fiber.  As  crude  fiber  increases 
the  digestibility  is  decreased  and  most 
good  mixtures  contain  6  to  8  per  cent 
The  percentage  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  should  be  about  70  to  75  per 
cent  and  if  the  figure  is  less  than  this, 
it  is  likely  to  indicate  a  high  fiber  con¬ 
tent.  If  the  protein  figure  is  given  in 
terms  of  crude  protein,  you  can  figure 
that  about  80  per  cent  of  it  is  digest¬ 
ible.  If  you  buy  a  feed  relatively  high  in 
digestible  nutrients  and  low  in  fiber 
you  can’t  go  far  wrong. 

What  is  the  best  time  for  seeding  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil? 

The  important  thing  is  to  lessen 
competition  from  weeds  as  much  as 
possible.  The  crop  can  be  sown  either 
in  early  spring  or  in  August. 

Usually  in  the  spring  a  so-called 
nurse  crop  is  seeded  with  it  at  a  light 
rate,  usually  a  bushel  per  acre  in  the 
case  of  oats  and  these  often  are  grazed 
off  rather  than  cut. 

August  seedings  are  usually  put  in 
alone  and  if  weeds  get  a  start,  they 
are  usually  clipped. 
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'Anyone  turned  in  my  razor  yet?" 


Prepare  NOW  for 
that  all-important 

FIRST  GRASS 


with  a  GRANGE  silo 


Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  lirs! 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars— cut 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement 
needed  per  animal.  New  Grange  Sure-Set  ] 
keeps  moisture  out  insures  highest  possib 
food  value.  ^  r- - 


SEND  NOW  FOR  NEW 
BIG  "G"  FOLDER 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation, 
New  Big-G’  Folder. 

Name, _ 

Address - 


G 


please  rush  me 


NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 


,_l 


!Keep  TEAT  OPEN 
Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both 
medically  and  mechanically,  to 
maintain  free  milk  flowthrough 
the  canal  of  hard-milking  teats. 

_ _  They  give  gentle,  non-irritating 

support  to  injured  lining  of  teat  canal  — beep 
end  of  teat  open  to  promote  normal  healing—  | 
natural  milking. 

MEDICATED 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  contain  SULFATHIAZOLE7 
this  built-in  medication  is  released  slowly  » 
the  teat  for  prolonged  antiseptic  action.  Easy 
to  use  —  just  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in  teal 
between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  14,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg. 

(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  504 
(16  Dilators) 


MEV£'i 

Teat  Vilatorl 


6  rhododendron 

and  £  AZALEAS 


Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8", 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FREE^c^^^^ 
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■  miHT  IS  A  serious  matter  when  a, 

I  young  farmer  with  a  family,  who 
I  is  just  getting  well  established  on 

■  |iig  own  farm,  is  drafted  into  the 

■  armed  forces.  Even  though  he  is  not 
I  drafted,  the  possibility  is  a  continual 

■  worry.  In  addition  to  financial  losses 
I  that  occur  when  a  man  must  sell  out 
I  on  short  notice,  there  are  the  losses 
I  which  come  from  selling  animals  which 
I  have  been  built  up  into  a  high  produc- 
I  ing  dairy  herd,  or  soil  that'  has  been 
I  improved.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the 
I  problem  of  where  the  family  is  to  live 
R  and  how  they  are  to  carry  on  during 
I  dad’s  absence. 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  seems 
I  to  us  that  there  are  distinct  advantages 
I  in  completing  your  military  obligations 
I  while  you  are  young  and  single  and  be- 
I  fore  you  become  established  in  busi- 
I  ness.  We  realize  that  no  two  cases  are 
I  exactly  alike,  but  at  least  we  hope  you 
I  will  consider  all  angles  very  carefully 
I  before  you  ask  for  continued  defer- 
I  ment. 

It  is  true  that  you  may  be  able  to  get 
deferred,  but  when  you  decide  to  do 
this,  be  sure  to  keep  two  facts  firmly 


teering  for  induction.  You  can  enlist  m 
the  Army  for  two  years,  although  you 
are  likely  to  get  a  sales  talk  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  enlisting  for  three  years. 
In  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  the  minimum  enlistment  is  for 
four  years. 

If  you  enlist  for  three  years,  your  re¬ 
quired  training  time  in  the  Ready  Re¬ 
serve  would  be  reduced  to  two  years. 

3.  You  can  take  advantage  of  the 
new  Reserve  Plan. 

The  opportunity  of  enlisting  in  the 
National  Guard  or  in  an  Organized  Re¬ 
serve  Unit  of  the  Army,  Marine  or 
Coast  Guard  is  restricted  to  young 
men  under  18%  years  old.  If  you  enlist, 
you  will  be  required  to  serve  six  months 
of-  active  duty  after  graduating  from 
high  school,  and  thereafter  for  7% 
years,  you  will  be  a  member  of  the 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Real  intelligence  is  a  creative  use 
of  knowledge,  not  merely  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  facts. 

— D.  Kenneth  Winebrenner 


I  in  mind. 


1.  The  longer  jtou  are  deferred,  the 
more  difficult  it  will  be  to  get  the  de¬ 
ferment  continued. 

Draft  officials  do  not  give  farmers 
preferential  treatment  as  compared  to 
those  engaged  in  ether  jobs.  They  take 
the  position  that  with  so  many  agricul¬ 
tural  products  in  surplus,  there  is  no 
justification  for  deferment  in  order  -to 
produce  food.  Also,  officials  maintain 
that,  while  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  a 
replacement  for  you  on  the  farm  on 
short  notice,  it  should  be  possible  if  you 
are  given  sufficient  time. 

2.  If  you  are  deferred,  you  are  still 
subject  to  induction  until  you  are  35. 

In  other  words,  if  you  get  deferred 
from  time  to  time,  you  can  never  be 
certain  that  you  would  not  be  drafted 
until  you  reach  the  age  of  35  years.  For 
at  least  15  years,  you  will  live  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  your  farm¬ 
ing.  It  might  be  better  all  around  to 
get  your  military  obligations  over  with 
early. 

If  you  decide  to  do  that,  you  have 
three  possibilities.  You  can  volunteer 
for  induction,  you  can  enlist  in  a 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  or,  if  you 
are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  18%, 
you  can  take  advantage  of  the  relative¬ 
ly  new  Reserve  Plan. 

Let’s  take  each  of  the  three  possibili¬ 
ties  separately  and  see  how  they  work 
out. 

1.  You  can  volunteer  for  induction. 

Under  the  law,  volunteers  for  induc¬ 
tion  must  be  given  preference,  but  the 
length  of  time  before  you  will  be  in¬ 
ducted  will  depend  on  how  many  vol¬ 
unteers  there  are  in  your  district.  We 
are  told  that  the  number  is  considerable 
at  this  time,  however,  your  draft  board 
should  be  able  to  tell  you  approximate¬ 
ly  how  long  it  is  likely  to  be. 

If  you  are  drafted  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  you  are  then  required  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  Ready  Reserve, 
which  means  that  you  are  subject  to  re¬ 
call  if  there  should  be  a  war.  During 
those  three  years  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
you  can  live  at  home  and  can  hold  a 
job  or  you  can  farm  for  yourself.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  certain  requirements 
that  you  are  expected  to  meet.  There 
are  two  possibilities.  Either  you  can 
Participate  in  48  drills  a  year  plus  17 
days  of  active  duty,  or  you  can  serve 
30  days  on  active  duty. 

1-  You  can  enlist  in  the  armed  forces. 

Enlisting  in  a  branch  of  the  armed 
forces  is  quite  different  from  volun¬ 


Ready  Reserve,  attending  48  drill  pe¬ 
riods  a  year  plus  17  days  of  active  duty 
per  year.  This  plan  is  relatively  new 
and  will  take  250,000  young  men  each 
yea*r  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility 
that  you  might  never  be  drafted.  How¬ 
ever,  the  draft  is  continuing  at  around 
10,000  men  per  month  and  is  likely  to 
continue  during  the  foreseeable  future. 
Therefore,  the  military  obligation  of 
any  young  man,  and  particularly  of 
those  who  look  forward  to  farming  as 
their  life  work,  is  of  great  importance 
and  worth  long,  careful  thought  in 
order  to  reach  the  I’ight  decision. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MORE  AND  RETTEK 
ROUGHAGE 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 

pointing  if  you  should  get  a  run  of  dry 
weather. 

On  legumes  where  manure  is  not 
added,  you  might  use  300  pounds  of 
0-20-20  on  soils  that  are  low  in  potash. 
200  pounds  of  0-20-20  on  medium  pot¬ 
ash  soils  and  500  pounds  Of  20%  super¬ 
phosphate  on  soils  high  in  potash.  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania  recommend 
300  pounds  of  an  0-15-30  on  low-potash 
soils. 

Our  ideas  about  pastures  have 
changed  for  the  better.  For  one  thing, 
we  distinguish  between  meadows  and 
pastures  less  than  we  once  did.  With 
the  exception  of  permanent  birdsfoot 
pastures,  a  field  that  is  growing  a  good 
crop  of  grass  might  be  used  in  the 
same  year  for  three  purposes,  namely 
grass  silage,  pasture  and  hay. 

To  get  the  high  yield  which  we  think 
of  as  desirable,  it  is  necessary  to  fer¬ 
tilize  heavily.  That’s  why  so  much  em¬ 
phasis  is  put  on  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
remembering,  of  course,  that  you  can 
never  get  full  returns  from  fertilizer 
applied  to  land  that  is  lacking  in  lime. 

Don’t  miss  the  article  about  alfalfa 
on  pages  6  and  7. 

—  A.  a.  — 

DRYING  ROOTS 

“When  the  boots  of  any  member  of 
our  family  get  wet  and  soggy,  we  £ry 
them  out  with  a  quart  or  two  of  oats. 
Heat  the  oats  in  an  open  pan,  pour  half 
of  them  into  one  boot  and  half  in  the 
other.  Next  morning  pour  the  oats  out 
and  the  boots  will  be  completely  dry.” 

—I.W. 


A  new  alfalfa  variety 

Tests  in  several  Northeastern  states  indicate  that  a  new 
variety  of  alfalfa  called  Du  Puits  (pronounced  Doo  Pwee) 
could  become  one  of  the  more  important  alfalfa  varieties  in 
this  region. 

Higher  Yields  are  the  big  difference  between  Du  Puits  and 
other  varieties.  In  a  series  of  tests  on  good  soil  conducted  by 
Cornell,  the  extra  hay  produced  by  Du  Puits  was  worth  $13.20 
more  per  acre  than  the  next  highest-yielding  variety  and 
$20.20  more  per  acre  than  the  third  highest-yielding  variety. 
Hay  was  valued  at  $30.00  per  ton. 

DU. PUITS  FEATURES 

Longer  Growing  Period:  Du  Puits  alfalfa  starts  growth 
very  fast  in  the  spring  and  blooms  about  a  week  earlier  than 
other  varieties.  Grows  later  into  the  fall  than  other  varieties, 
too. 

Exceptional  Seedling  Vigor:  Du  Puits  has  demonstrated 
superior  ability  to  establish  good  stands  even  when  compe¬ 
tition  is  severe.  Because  of  its  seedling  vigor,  stand  failures 
due  to  competition  from  small  grain  companion  crop  or  from 
weeds  may  be  fewer. 

Recovers  Quicker:  Recovers  faster  after  cutting  than  other 
varieties.  This  feature,  together  with  Du  Puits’  longer  grow¬ 
ing  season,  usually  means  you  get  one  extra  cutting  from 
Du  Puits. 

Greater  Resistance  to  common  leafspot:  Cornell  reports 
Du  Puits  as  “Most  resistant  of  available  varieties  to  common 
leafspot  disease  in  New  York  state.”  Because  of  this  re¬ 
sistance,  Du  Puits  maintains  its  deep  green  color,  holds  leaves 
better  and  produces  better  quality  hay  than  susceptible 
varieties. 

Winter-Hardiness:  Du  Puits  has  shown  satisfactory  winter- 
hardiness  in  New  York  state.  Trials  indicate  it  approaches 
Ranger  in  resistance  to  winter  injury. 

Short-Rotation  Variety:  Du  Puits  is  ideally  adapted  to  use 
in  one-  to  three-year  stands  where  exceptionally  high  yields 
of  quality  forage  are  desired.  Like  Narragansett,  Du  Puits 
is  not  wilt-resistant.  In  many  areas  it  will  provide  one  extra 
cutting  per  season. 

Certified  Du  Puits  alfalfa  seed  is  available  from  your  local 
seed  store.  So  this  year — get  more  from  every  acre — by  plant¬ 
ing  Certified  Du  Puits  Alfalfa  seed. 


The  information  presented  here  is  based  on  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  trial  results.  It  may  or  may  not  apply  to 
your  area.  We  therefore  urge  you  to  check  with 
your  County  Agent  or  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  results  in  your  area. 


NORTHROP,  KIH6  &  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Waterloo,  Iowa  »  Berkeley,  California 


85.7  % 


accuracy 


1  HAT’S  the  average  score  racked  up  by  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  meteorologists  on  a  mighty 
elusive  subject — weather  forecasts — analyzed 
four  times  every  day  over  the  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK  “WEATHER  ROUNDUP”.  The 

Weather  Bureau’s  meteorologists  voice  their 
forecasts  on  the  network  direct  from  their  op- 
eratiops  rooms.  Reports  on  existing  weather 
conditions  are  made  from  points  across  the 
state  from  west  to  east  as  the  weather  gener¬ 
ally  moves.  This  service  is  heard  on  both  the 
AM  and  FM  broadcasts. 

The  special  5  day  extended  forecasts,  and  the 
regional  forecasts  by  zones,  are  heard  on  the 
RRN  FM  stations  following  the  summary.  If 
you  are  listening  on  an  FM  radio,  you  won’t 
miss  these  additional  weather  features. 
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To  Grandmother’s  House 


By  LEON  W.  DEAN 


T 


HE  ROAD  winch  used  to  lead 
past  my  grandmother’s  old 

_  home  when  I  was  a  boy  has 

been  abandoned.  No  one  lives 
on  it  now.  Nature  is  closing  in  on  either 
side  and  reclaiming  it.  Beside  it,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  bushes,  lies  a  monstrous 
boulder.  In  early  days  this  boulder 
lurked  beneath  the  roadbed  with  a 
small  fragment  of  it  protruding.  For 
years  horses  stumbled  "ver  it  as  they 
had  since  the  road  was  first  hewn  out 
of  the  wilderness.  Then  it  was  decided 
to  remove  the  nuisance.  Little  suspect¬ 
ing  its  size,  ■  men  began  to  work  on  it. 
The  hole  grew  bigger  and  deeper  as  it 
followed  the  bulging  contour  of  the 
rock  downward.  To  remove  it  the  com¬ 
bined  resources  of  many  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  were  required.  Now  it  stands  be¬ 
side  the  deserted  roadway,  a  mute 
monument  to  their  neighborly  effort 
and  community  spirit,  and  very  few 
living  people  know  its  story. 


ly  up  to  it  and  a  hitching  rail  tofj 
side  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Several  things  I  remember  about  mjj 
grandmother’s  farm.  House,  milk  r 
woodshed,  granary,  *  horse  barn,  or! 
bam  were  alL  connected  in  a  IoJ 
zigzag  succession  of  buildings.  Ttsl 
space  under  the  stairway  in  the  maal 
part  of  the  house  was  enclosed  witt| 
walnut  paneling,  and  tradition  had  it 
that  in  earlier  days,  when  the  p]a#| 
was  a  hostelry,  smuggled  goods  wert| 
concealed  there.  In  my  day,  however, it 
hid  nothing  more  formidable 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

It  isn’t  the  travel  that  broadens 
one  .  .  .  It’s  all  that  rich  foreign  food. 

— Author  unknow 


*  *  * 

Once  it  wras  a  sizeable  stream. 
Sturdy  early  Americans  built  their 
farms  along  its  course.  It  ground  their 
grist  and  sawed  the  lumber  that  came 
off  their  land.  Even  when  I  was  a  boy, 
visiting  at  my  grandmother’s,  I  could 
draw  fish  from  its  waters.  At  one 
point  an  older  boy  used  to  demonstrate 
his  daring  by  leaping  across  what 
seemed  to  me  then  a  deep  and  danger¬ 
ous  chasm  between  whose  rocky  walls 
the  current  flowed.  Now  the  people 
who  made  their  homes  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  have  gone.  The  peacocks  that 
strutted  majestically  behind  their  cedar 
hedges  have  also  gone.  Even  the  homes 
in  which  they  dwelt  have  either  disap¬ 
peared  or  fallen  into  neglect.  The 
stream  has  dwindled  away.  An  old  mill¬ 
stone,  lying  amid  the  bushes  and 
bleached  boulders,  is  the  only  reminder 

of  its  day  of  pride. 

*•  *  * 

The  other  day  I  saw  an  old  horse¬ 
block.  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I 
had  seen  a  horseblock.  It  was  rotting 
away  beside  a  lojt  in  an  abandoned 
cemetery  where  stones  were  leaning 
and  poison  ivy  grew  rank.  Nearby 
some  dwarfed  rose  bushes  thrust  their 
blooms  out  of  the  long  grass.  The 
horseblock  reminded  me  of  one  that 
used  to  be  on  my  grandmother’s  farm, 
not  far  distant,  when  I  was  a  boy.  It 
was  a  big  horseblock,  a  veritable  plat¬ 
form,  with  wide  steps  leading  proud- 


raisins  and  chocolate  pie.  I  remember, 
too,  the  big  birdhouse,  also  made  by 
him,  which  graced  the  peak  of  the  ban 
and  after  his  death  gradually  went  to 
ruin.  Then  there  were  austere  family 
portraits  and  horsehair  furniture,  mot 
toes  on  the  walls  and  carpets  on  the 
floors.  Such  were  the  simple  things 
with  which  people  lived  on  a  Vermont 
farm  before  radios  and  television  sets 
took  the  .place  of  the  stereoscope. 

,  /  *  * 

My  grandfather  planted  three  horse- 
chestnut  trees  in  the  yard  on  the  old 
farm,  one  for  each  of  his  boys.  The 
boys  are  gone  now,  and  the  trees  are 
gone,  and  the  long  line  of  farm  build¬ 
ings  has  been  whittled  down  to  a  mere 
handful.  My  grandfather  was  a  big 
bodied,  powerful  man.  I  have  heard 
stories  of  his  feats  of  strength.  He  was 
a  great  reader.  When  roads  were  im¬ 
passable  for  horses,  he  would  walk  six 
miles  to  Vergennes  and  back  for  his 
journals  and  papers.  The  farmhouse 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads. 
In  the  corner  diagonally  across  from  it 
were  a  small  white  church  and  a  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhouse.  Like  the  horsechest- 
nut  trees,  both  are  gone  now.  When 
the  schoolhouse  was  tom  down  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  my  grandfather’s  in¬ 
itials  were  found  lettered  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  one  of  the  clapboards.  Evidently 
he  had  helped  to  build  a  place  where 
the  children  of  the  community  might 
receive  an  education. 


Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  first  products  of  the  garden.  Fortunately,  it  is  extremely  <a* 
to  raise  and  about  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  give  it  room,  control  grass  and  wcC 
and' supply  plenty  of  plant  food. 

In  addition  to  making  delectable  pics,  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  vcget«hk:>  e 
free*©  and  one  that  comes  out  of  the  freezer  very  nearly  approaching  the  fresh  pf- 
uct.  If  you  do  not  have  rhubarb,  there  is  no  better  time  than  this  spring  to  stfld 
few  plants. 
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Questions  About 
Marketing  and 


Pricing  Milk 


,]what  caused  the  reduction  in  the  Class 
|| price  of  milk  in  New  York  City  in 
recent  fall  months? 

■As  you  know,  the  Class  I  price  is  set 
by  a  formula  and  the  two  most  impor- 
tart  factors  are  the  general  price  level, 
(a  term  commonly  used  for  the  average 
ofl  all  prices),  and  the  percentage  of 
total  milk  which  is  used  as  fluid  milk. 
*§The  general  price  level  has  been  rela¬ 
tively  steady  since  1951,  but  the  per¬ 
centage  of  all  the  milk  which  has  been 
used  as  fluid  milk  has  steadily  de¬ 
creased.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that 
milk  production  has  gone  up  much 
faster  than  has  the  market  demand. 

■This  pulled  down  the  Class  I  price 
until  certain  provisions  of  the  order 
were  suspended  for  December,  January 
and  February.  The  blend  price  which 
the  dairyman  receives  has  been  affected 
to  some  extent  by  the  reduced  Class  I 
price,  but  to  a  greater  extent  because  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  his  milk  has 
gone  into  low  priced  products  such  as 
butter  and  cheese. 

*  *  * 

r  What  is  the  outlook  for  milk  prices  to 
producers  in  1956? 

■  The  best  hope  for  improved  prices  is 
the  possibility  of  a  more  stable  milk 
marketing  situation  in  New  Jersey. 

■  Nationwide,  the  government-held 
Socks  of  butter  and  dried  milk  are 
down  considerably  and  if  milk  produc¬ 
tion  could  be  held  to  1955  levels,  some 
improvement  in  prices  would  result.  The 
1^55  increase  was  caused  largely  by 
unusually  favorable  fall  weather,  and 
bad  weather  in  1956  could  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  considerably. 

I  We  have  the  cows  in  the  country  to 
produce  from  126  to  127  billion  pounds 
of  milk  in  1956  compared  to  124  y2  to 
125  billion  in  1955;  123.5  billion  in  1954 
and  121  billion  in  1953.  Population  is  in- 
Rreasing  and  consumption  per  capita  is 
going  up  slowly,  but  in  the  past  two 
Sears,  milk  production  has  exceeded 
commercial  outlets  by  4  to  6  billion 
pounds,  a  situation  which  is  unlikely  to 
|hange  in  1956. 

*  *  * 

I  How  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in 
mi,k  Production  per  cow  in  recent  years? 

For  close  to  30  years,  the  average 
[ate  of  increase  in  New  York  State  has 
'een  about  60  pounds  per  cow  per  year, 
ack  in  1925,  the  average  production 
■er  cow  in  New  York  State  was  only  a 
P  e  over  5,000  pounds.  The  estimated 
average  this  past  year  was  7,000 
pounds. 

I  The  more  general  adoption  of  im- 
P  oved  practices  may  speed  up  the  in- 
I  f *[ease-  Also,  in  1956  the  relative  price 
*  an(t  feed  is  likely  to  be  more 

avo  table,  which  will  encourage  heavy 
JTain  feeding. 


hit  the  peak  about  1952,  it  probably 
did  more  to  stimulate  Northeastern 
dairymen  to  raise  more  heifer  calves 
than  did  the  price  of  milk. 

In  New  York  State  at  least,  the 
number  of  heifers  per  100  cows  has 
dropped  slightly  for  the  last  two  years, 
indicating  that  we  may  have  passed  a 
peak  of  dairy  cow  population. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  dairy  cow  numbers  in  New 
York  State  in  1954  was  3%,  in  1955 
was  2%  and  the  estimated  increase  in 
1956  is  1%.  On  that  basis  and  with 
fewer  heifer  calves  raised,  we  might 
expect  approximately  no  change  in  cow 
numbers  in  1957  and  a  decrease  in  1958. 
♦  *  *  * 

What  has  been  the  trend  of  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in  recent 
years? 

In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket,  consumption  of  fluid  milk  per  capi¬ 
ta  reached  the  peak  about  1945.  The 
price  was  relatively  favorable  and  meat 
was  inclined  to  be  scarce.  During  that 
same  period,  the  consumption  of  fluid 
cream  dropped. 

From  1945  to  1954,  there  was  a  slow 
but  gradual  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
fluid  milk  consumed  per  person  in  New 
York  City.  However,  in  1955,  the  trend 
was  reversed  atnd  consumption  in¬ 
creased  slightly.  Fluid  milk  consump¬ 
tion  in  New  York  has  been  about  15% 
less  than  at  the  peak  of  the  war  period, 
but  it  is  still  nearly  8%  above  the  pre¬ 
war  level. 

*  *  * 

How  much  larger  is  the  dealer's  mar¬ 
gin  on  fluid  milk  than  it  was  10  or  IS 
years  ago?  . 

In  order  to  get  a  fair  picture  of  the 
margin,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one  kind 
of  milk.  The  New  York  State  College 
of  Agricultiire  gives  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  retail  price  of  milk  in 
glass  bottles  in  stores.  In  1940,  the 
price  averaged  110  and  the  marketing 
margin  compared  to  the  Class  1A 
price  to  farms  was  5.70.  In  1955,  the 
average  price  of  the  same  milk  in 
stores  was  22.80  compared  to  a  Class 
1A  price  of  11.60  and  a  marketing  mar¬ 
gin  of  11.30 

In  round  numbers,  the  Class  IA  price 
has  doubled,  the  retail  price  per  quart 
of  milk  in  glass  bottles  in  stores  has 
doubled  and,  as  you  might  expect,  the 
marketing  margin  has  doubled.  In  other 
words,  the  relation  between  the  Class  1 
price,  the  consumer’s  price  and  the 
dealer’s  spread  has  changed  very,  very 
little  in  the  past  15  years. 

Too  often,  in  making  this  compari¬ 
son,  the  highest  price  for  milk  in  retail 
is  compared  to  the  blend  price  which 
farmers  receive,  which  obviously  is  un¬ 
fair  and  does  not  represent  the  actual 
dealer’s  margin. 


•s  there  any  basis  for  the  argument 
dairymen  produce  more  milk  as 
.  Ces  90  down  in  order  to  maintain  their 

•"come? 

I  Theie  has  been  a  tendency  to  in- 
LLasethe  siZe  of  dairy  farms,  also  for 
'me  dairy  farmers  to  go  out  of  busi- 
{:  S‘  however,  the  total  milk  produc- 
L  either  in  the  Northeast  or  in  the 
on  country  is  dependent  primarily 
q6  num^er  of  heifers  that  were 
ed  a  few  years  ago. 

011  can  increase  cow  numbers  by 
inH  nf  more  heifers  when  prices  go  up, 
fp  W  hlaces  go  down,  dairymen  are 
enerally  slow  to  cull. 

ncidentally,  when  the  price  of  beef 


—  A.  A.  — 
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"AN  OUNCE  OF - 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the 
electric  entrance  to  your  farm?  Is  it 
large  enough  to  handle  all  the  power 
equipment  you  are  using?  Does  your 
juice  come  to  the  house  through  the 
barn,  or  vice  versa?  The  modern  way, 
and  the  safest  way  in  case  of  fire,  is 
to  bring  the  entering  line  to  a  center 
pole  in  the  farm  yard:  then  run  wires 
from  that  to  the  various  buildings. 
Better  have  your  water  system  on  a 
circuit  separate  from  the  building 
wires.  Otherwise,  just  when  you  need 
water  to  fight  a  fire,  you  may  find  the 
pump  or  pressure  tank  useless  because 
the  wires  have  already  burned. 
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2500  birds  are  housed  dur¬ 
ing  winter.  They  are  raised 
on  wire  in  brooder  house 
and  moved  to  laying  house 
without  ever  touching  the 
ground. 


2-story  remodeled  barn 
has  pens,  holding  room 
and  feed  room.  Birds  are 
handled  and  culled  fre¬ 
quently.  All  work  is  done 
by  owner  with  part  time 
help  by  a  neighbor. 


Ray  Chamberlain  invented 
rack  cleaning  tank  to  save 
time  and  labor,  cut  disease 
risk. 


(( 


For  more  than  8  years 


I’ve  stayed  with  WIRTHMORE 
because  the  feed  does  the  job 
and  the  price  is  right,” 

says  Raymond  Chamberlain,  Bow,  New  Hampshire 


After  30  years  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  Ray  Chamberlain  knows  what 
it  takes  to  make  profits:  good  birds, 
good  management  and  good  feed. 

When  it  comes  to  feed,  Ray  lets 
results  speak  for  themselves.  He 
used  to  switch  around,  trying  first 
one  feed  and  then  another.  But  af¬ 
ter  comparing  notes  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  checking  the  egg  output  of 
his  White  Leghorn  flocks  over  the 
years,  he  knows  that  he’s  better  off 
with  Wirthmore.  As  he  says  today, 
"I'm  getting  the  eggs,  and  feed  must 


have  something  to  do  with  it." 

Management  plays  a  big  part,  of 
course,  and  careful  supervision  pays 
off  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  That’s  why 
he  credits  the  work  of  the  Wirthmore 
serviceman  and  the  helpful  service  of 
his  supplier,  Wirthmore  Feed  Com¬ 
pany,  Concord,  N.  H.,  with  making 
his  job  easier  all  through  the  year. 

Take  a  tip  from  thousands  of  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  like  Ray  Cham¬ 
berlain  who  use  Wirthmore  Feeds 
because  they  do  the  job.  Try  them 
yourself  and  let  the  results  make  up 
your  mind. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

534  Washington  Street,  Malden  48,  Mass. 


FREE  BOOK  of 

BIG  YIELD  Dwarf  Peach-Cherry-Apple-Pear  Trees  Plus 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 

YOU’LL  WANT  these  hardy  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 
for  huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area.  Over 
a  dozen  varieties  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years — priced  right  because  you 
buy  direct  from  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Send  postcard  now 
j.or  new  FREE  Catalog  of 
hundreds  of  hardy  fruit 
trees  (dwarf  and  stand¬ 
ard),  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  per¬ 
ennials,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  shade  trees, 
etc.  Write: 

KELLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES 
Dept.  AA-3, 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 


HARDER  Concrete  Stav^ 
Silos  are  built  to  last.  Planned 
for  strength  and  safety. 

HARDER  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  ideal  for  grass  and 
corn  silage. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Coble^ 

skill,  N.  Y.  will  gladly  answer 
all  your  Silo  questions.  Write^ 
today  for  literature. 


Plan  Your  1956  Grease 
and  Oil  Needs.  SAVE  TIME 
LATER  -  -  -  ORDER  NOW. 


G.  L.  F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 

" Dependable ,  Come  Hail  or  High  Water " 


Big  Capacity  hj^lps  you  bale  your  crop 
at  “just-right”  stage  of  curing  ...  to  tie 
greater  daily  tonnage  than  any  other 
baler  in  its  class.  The  No.  45  can  be 
pto-driven  with  a  2-plow  tractor. 
Mounted  air-cooled  engine  available. 


' 
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Send  for  FREE  catalog 


Pickup  Balers 

•  .  ••  ».W 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-3,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  how  a  McCormick  baler  can  save  me  time,  feed 
and  hard  cash.  Send  catalog  checked. 

□  No.  45  Baler  Q  McCormick  Baler  Twine 

CD  No.  55  Baler  Q  IH  Electrall  for  Tractors 


First  electrically-driven  hay  baler!  Now,  you  can  power  the  heavy- 
duty  McCormick  No.  55  baler  with  new  Electrall®.  Engine  or  pto  drive 
available.  Ties  up  to  12  tons  an  hour  with  twine  or  wire. 


Tie  your  hay 
at  lower  cost 
per  ton! 


McCormick  baler  twine  is  made  of  true  sisalanalj 
...  its  uniformity  and  quality  is  backed  by  a  ^ 
guarantee  in  every  bale.  It  runs  longer— 9000 
per  bale.  It’s  stronger— 325  pounds  average  teDi 
strength.  You  tie  heavier  bales,  more  hay  with  & 
ball!  You  save  on  twine  costs  .  .  .  handling  time 
storage  space!  Order  your  supply  today. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  proof  that  it  pays  to  own 
a  McCormick  No.  45  baler  for  as  little  as  two 
days’  baling  a  year!  Check  that  extra  built-in 
strength  that  keeps  McCormick  balers  going 
strong  far  beyond  their  100,000th  bale.  Ask  about 
the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  of  Buying  that 
lets  any  McCormick  baler — 2  sizes,  8  models — 
pay  for  itself  in  use ! 

SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 


ARVESTER 


DEALER 


National  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  In  use — McCormick  Farm 
U|pment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors 
'tl  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


My  IH  dealer  is_ 


Why 


more 


farmers  prefer  the  McCORMIOlo.45  than  any  other  baler  in  its 


class! 


Name, 


J~1  Student 


1.  Longer  bale  chamber  makes  neater, 
denser  bales  ...  as  heavy  as  70  pounds. 
You  can  make  30  or  36-inch  bales  .  .  . 
hold  the  bale  density  you  choose  auto¬ 
matically — in  any  crop — with  optional 
hydraulic  bale  density  regulator. 


Simplified  twine  knotters  have 
only  11  rugged  parts.  You  get 
positive  tying  without  frequent 
adjustment.  Firm  ties,  close  to 
the  bale,  prevent  buckling  .  .  . 
viselike  knots  stay  tied ! 


See  how  pace-setting  IH  features 
make  it  the  leading  feed  saver... 
the  non-stop  baling  "champ” 


Because  the  McCormick  No.  45  has  proved  itself  a  top  feed  saver,  more  are 
in  use  than  all  other  family-sized  balers  put  together !  Because  of  built-in 
stamina  that  keeps  many  100,000-bale  veterans  going  strong,  more  custom 
operators  use  the  McCormick  No.  45  than  any  other  make  in  its  class! 

The  popularity  of  the  No.  45  baler  is  based  on  engineering  leadership. 
The  twine-tying,  pto-driven  No.  45  first  made  baler  ownership  profitable 
on  smaller  farms.  It  pioneered  low-level  pickup  and  floating  auger  for  un¬ 
interrupted  feeding  and  big  daily  tonnage !  These  features  are  but  two  that 
give  the  No.  45  baler  performance  that  can’t  be  copied! 


2.  Baler  safeguards  head  off  break¬ 
downs  .  .  .  avoid  costly  “down”  time. 
Needle  breakaway  (shown),  plunger 
stop,  flywheel  shear  bolt,  pickup  slip- 
clutch,  and  V-belt  auger  drive  keep  you 
baling  all  day— day  after  day! 


3.  Low-level  pickup,  platform,  and  will.  Non-stop  plunger  slices  each  charge 
mouthed  bale  chamber  opening  red#,  packs  bales  uniformly.  Together  with 
hay  travel  and  handling  to  save  feed-riig-capacity  feeding  and  unequalled 
leaves.  Wide,  52-inch  floating  picking  dependability,  it  helps  the  No.  45 
makes  it  easy  to  get  all  the  hay  in  bi>  match  tonnage  with  outfits  claiming 
bunchy  windrows . . .  sweeps  stubble  deaf)  to  50%  greater  daily  capacity ! 


Floating  auger  adjusts  to  big  or  small  wind¬ 
rows — automatically !  It  moves  hay  to  packer 
fingers  gently,  positively.  Packer  fingers  feed 
hay  into  bale  chamber.  Their  adjustable  stroke 
helps  you  get  uniformly  dense,  well-formed 
bales  in  heavy  hay  or  fluffy  strg.w. 
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LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  VII  —  Being  A  Leader 


OU  ARE  a  normal  young  per¬ 
son;  therefore,  you  have  long¬ 
ed  to  be  the  center  of  interest, 
captain  of  your  school  team, 
valedictorian  of  your  class,  the  best- 
dressed  person  in  your  school!  You 
have  dreamed  of  becoming  fabulously 
rich,  of  being  a  great  general,  an  out¬ 
standing  scientist,  President  of  the 
United  States! 

How  you  handle 
those  longings  and 
ambitions  will  go 
far  to  determine 
what  kind  of  an 
adult  you  become. 
Someone  you  know 
may  become  a  crim¬ 
inal  and  spend  years 
in  prison.  Someone 
you  know  will, 
doubtless,  become 
famous  or  wealthy. 
The  chances  are  you 
will  fall  into  a  niche 
somewhere  in  between. 

You  have  heard  or  read  about  the 
great  importance  of  leadership.  Per¬ 
haps  you  plan  to  be  a  leader.  How  is 
it  done? 

Much  that  has  been  said  about  lead¬ 
ership  training  has  little  foundation. 
For  example,  getting  elected  captain  of 
a  team,  or  president  of  a  school  organ¬ 
ization  may  or  may  not  be  evidence 
that  you  have  leadership  ability.  Such 
election  might  come  because  you  are 
a  good  mixer,  or  because  you  live  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tracks. 

To  be  a  real  leader  you  must  have 
certain  abilities  and  attitudes: 

1.  You  Must  Have  Courage. 

To  be  a  leader,  you  must  state  your 
position  on  issues  before  others  do.  If 
you  wait  to  hear  what  others  say  be¬ 
fore  you  make  up  your  mind,  you  are 
a  follower  rather  than  a  leader; 

2.  You  Must  Have  Intelligence. 

Not  only  must  you  be  ready  to  state 

your  position  early,  but  you  must  be 
able  to  defend  it.  That  requires  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts  and  the  intelligent  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  facts  to  the  problem 
under  discussion. 

That  explains  why  the  student  with 
the  highest  marks  may  not  be  the  best 
leader.  High  grades  sometimes  depend 
on  the  ability  to  memorize.  But  facts 
alone  will  not  solve  a  problem.  This 
leads,  naturally,  to  the  third  require¬ 
ment. 

3.  You  Must  Be  Right  Most  of  The 
Time. 

The  person  who  fears  taking  a  posi¬ 
tion  because  he  may  be  wrong,  never 
attains  leadership.  No  one  is  right 
every  time.  But  unless  you  are  right 
most  of  the  time,  your  followers  will 
soon  leave  you.  No  one  likes  to  back 
a  loser,  and  you  can’t  lead  unless  you 
have  a  following. 

4.  You  Must  Be  Able  to  Analyze 
Situations. 

/ 

A  problem  arises.  Several  courses  of 
action  are  proposed.  Which  is  correct? 
Or  you  may  have  your  own  solution 
to  suggest.  Analysis  starts  with  assem¬ 
bling  the  known  facts  and  digging  up 
answers  to  important  questions  which 
are  unknown.  This  is  followed  by  ask¬ 
ing  yourself  questions:  Is  the  proposal 
right  ?  Does  it  square  up  with  your 
moral  principles?  If  the  answers  are 
“NO,”  arguments,  however  appealing, 
should  never  shake  your  opposition 
to  it. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  solution?  Is  the  proposal  feas¬ 


ible;  can  it  be  carried  out?  Is  there  a 
better  solution? 

5.  You  Must  Be  Tactful. 

Someone  will  make  a  senseless  pro¬ 
posal.  You  might  sound  important 
while  exposing  it  as  senseless,  but  do¬ 
ing  so  will  not  increase  your  leader¬ 
ship.  If  freedom  includes  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  then  you 
should  not  hold  any  individual  up  to 
ridicule.  Tact  includes,  also,  the  giving 
of  credit  for  ideas  and  for  a  job  well 
done. 

6.  You  Must  Be  Unselfish. 

A  destructive  leader,  a  demagogue, 
may  be  selfish,  but  constructive  lead¬ 
ership  indicates  that  actions  taken  will 
be  for  the  best  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  You  may  even  be  called  upon 
to  fight  for  action  that  may  seem  to 
be  harmful  to  you  as  an  individual. 

Even  though  you  believe  you  have 
the  good  of  others  as  your  aim,  a  self¬ 
ish  desire  for  leadership  may  cause 
you  to  be  dishonest  (mentally  or  mor¬ 
ally,  if  not  financially) ;  or  to  be  un¬ 
kind  and  unfair. 

7.  You  Will  Need  A  Judicial  Atti¬ 
tude. 

Sometimes  discussion  and  thought 
will  convince  you  that  your  first  po¬ 
sition  was  wrong.  Stubbornly  continu¬ 
ing  to  defend  a  wrong  position  will 
only  lose  followers.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  change  your  mind  at  the  first 
hint  of  opposition.  Be  reasonably  sure 
you  are  right,  then  stick  to  your  po¬ 
sition.  The  world  loves  a  fighter,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  who  fights  best  when  the 
going  is  tough. 

Many  other  things  will  help  you  to 
be  a  leader.  For  example,  you  should 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

We  have  barely  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  in  our  e«ploration  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  God’s  universe. 

— Charles  B.  Shuman 

★  ★★¥***¥* 

be  able  to  speak  in  public.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  for  you  to  be  an  orator,  but 
you  will  need  to  be  able  to  express  your 
convictions  clearly  and  forcefully.  For¬ 
tunately,  if  you  know  what  you  think 
and  have  good  reasons  for  it,  you  will 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  express  your 
thoughts. 

Particularly  if  you  want  your  lead¬ 
ership  to  be  effective  over  a  wider  area, 
you  should  be  able  to  write  as  well  as 
to  speak.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  di¬ 
rect  connection.  In  fact,  you  will  get 
much  help  from  writing  your  speeches 
before  you  give  them.  Write  them, 
then  make  an  outline,  then  throw  your 
written  speech  in  the  waste  basket! 
Why  write  it?  Because  it  clarifies  your 
thoughts  and  shows  up  weaknesses  in 
your  arguments. 

Self  Control 

A  well-controlled  temper  is  a  great 
asset.  A  leader  must  think  while  on  his 
feet.  Reason  leaves  a  man’s  mind  when 
anger  enters.  Lawyers  recognize  that, 
and  sometimes  try  deliberately  to  make 
an  opposing  lawyer  lose  his  temper. 

If  you  argue  and  lose,  keep  happy; 
maybe  you  were  wrong  after  all.  May¬ 
be  you  were  right  and  eventually  your 
fellow  members  will  recognize  it.  If 
they  do,  they  will  listen  with  more  re¬ 
spect  next  time. 

Finally,  never  hesitate  to  state  an 
opinion  because  you  fear  it  may  be  un¬ 
popular.  Once  your  opinion  is  stated, 


and  assuming  it  is  sound,  you  will  usu¬ 
ally  find,  support  from  others  who  felt 
as  you  did  but  who  lacked  the  courage 
to  get  out  in  front.  That’s  why  they 
are  followers  and  you  are  a  leader. 

If  you  will  follow  the  suggestions 
outlined,  you  will  gradually  build  a  re¬ 
putation  for  integrity.  Your  friends 
will  know  that  your  opinion  cannot  be 
bought  or  too  easily  influenced. 

The  picture  I  have  painted  is  not  al¬ 
together  attractive.  Perhaps  you  are 
asking:  “Why  try  to  be  a  leader?” 
That’s  a  good  question,  especially  of  a 
careful  appraisal  shows  you  that  you 
lack  the  qualities  necessary  for  lead¬ 
ership.  Such  a  conclusion  need  not  dis¬ 
courage  you.  We  cannot  all  be  leaders, 
any  more  than  an  army  can  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  generals.  To  be  a  leader,  there 
must  be  followers. 

If  you  decide  leadership  is  not  for 
you,  then  bend  your  energies  and  as¬ 
pirations  in  other  directions.  Perhaps 
you  can  become  a  great  athlete,  an  ar¬ 
tist,  an  entertainer.  And  meanwhile, 
you  can  be  a  sincere  follower  of  some 
able  leader. 

But  let’s  consider  what  to  do  if  you 
have  leadership  ability.  By  developing 
it  and  accepting  the  responsibilities 
that  go  along  with  it,  you  can  leave 
the  world  better  than  you  found  it. 
Who  could  ask  for  a  better  accomp¬ 
lishment?  And  in  case  the  statement 
sounds  a  bit  stodgy,  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  you  can  have  loads  of  fun 
while  doing  it. 

Let’s  look  at  some  fields  where  lead¬ 
ership  is  needed. 

1.  Home. 

The  tone  or  atmosphere  varies  in 
different  homes.  The  ones  where  living 
is  most  enjoyable  are  notable  for  the 
cooperation  of  members,  their  consider¬ 
ation  for  each  other,  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  responsibility.  By  quiet  lead¬ 
ership  you  can  help  to  set  the  tone  of 
your  home. 

2.  Schools. 

Taxpayers,  doubtless,  are  inclined  to 
give  the  state  too  much  authority  and 
responsibility  in  school  matters. 

That  needs  correction.  But  even  as  a 
student  you  can  assume  definite  re¬ 
sponsibilities  or  guarding  school  prop¬ 
erty  against  damage,  backing  worth 
while  school  functions,  and  grasping 
the  opportunity  to  learn. 

3.  Community. 

A  good  community  is  made  up  of 
happy  homes,  friendly  people,  and  ade¬ 
quate  public  services.  There  are  many 
jobs  that  bring  no  pay  check  such  as 
working  for  the  Community  Chest  or 
Red  Cross.  You  can  begin  to  do  your 
part  now. 

4.  Church. 

If  freedom  is  based  on  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  church  needs  your  support. 
If  it  has  faults,  help  to  correct  them. 
If  it  has  weaknesses,  help  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Leadership  can  take  many  forms. 
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For  example,  it  can  help  avoid  mj( 
takes.  At  some  meeting,  public  or 
vate,  a  certain  unwise  action  may  ^ 
proposed  and  be  on  the  point  of  adop, 
tion  because  no  one  has  outlined  the 
objections  to  it.  Pointing  out  those  ob. 
jections  takes  constructive  leadership 

Leadership  Can  Require  An  Account, 
ing.  Laws  may  be  poorly  enforced.  Ac. 
tions  authorized  may  have  been  neg. 
lected.  Questions  bring  answers. 

Leadership  Can  Start  Needed  Action  ! 
Sometimes  a  project  is  discussed  until! 
everyone  is  dead  tired.  Everyone  is 
ready  to  start  action,  but  no  one  comes  I 
to  the  front  with  a  definite  plan.  Some  | 
leader  takes  the  first  definite  step 
the  job  is  soon  done. 

Leadership  Is  Essential  to  A  Demo¬ 
cracy.  Sometimes  when  we  read  history 
we  get  the  impression  that  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  times  every  American  was  a 
patriot.  Not  at  all!  Freedom  was  se¬ 
cured  by  the  sacrifices  and  tenacity  0! 
certain  leaders. 

If  people  are  to  govern  themselves 
wisely,  unselfish  leadership  is  essential. 
The  truth  about  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  continually  stressei 
Good  men  must  be  elected  to  office  and 
supported  after  they  assume  office. 

Unfortunately,  many  voters  are 
swayed  by  demagogues.  They  consider 
possible  advantages  to  themselves 
above  the  eventual  good  of  all.  The  en¬ 
couraging  angle  is  that  many  of  -them 
can  also  be  swayed  by  vigorous  con¬ 
structive  leadership  that  appeals  to  the 
better  side  of  their  natures.  That  is  the 
hope  of  democracy.  That  is  why  un¬ 
selfish  leadership  is  so  vital. 

Suppose  you  are  asked ‘to  be  an  of¬ 
ficer  or  suppose  you  want  to  be  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  aren’t  asked? 

By  and  large,  any  prestige  you  get 
from  being  an  officer  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  headaches.  The  only  sens¬ 
ible  reason  for  accepting  such  a  job 
is  that  it  needs  to  be  done  and  that 
you  feel  you  can  do  it  as  well  or  better 
than  anyone  available. 

Then  there  is  the  possibility  that  you 
will  turn  down  your  chance  to  be  presi¬ 
dent.  You  may  know  that  you  lack  the 
time  or  the  qualifications.  Just  about 
the  meanest  trick  is  to  take  the  job 
and.  then  refuse  or  neglect  to  give  what 
is  needed  to  do  it.  Generally  speaking, 
the  best  leaders  I  have  known  have 
not  been  too  conscious  of  their  leader¬ 
ship. 

’  It  looks  like  a  long  way  ahead  but 
after  you  reach  the  50-year  milestone 
you  may  keep  your  eyes  open  for 
growing  talent  among  the  younger 
members.  You  won’t  always  be  right 
but  you  will  say  to  yourself,  “Bill  will 
make  a  good  president  in  a  couple  of 
years”  or  “John  has  possibilities  but 
he  needs  more  seasoning.” 

You  may  also  head  off  others  who 
have  the  ambition  but  not  the  qualifi¬ 
cations,  thus  doing  a  service  both  to 
them  and  to  the  organisation. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


NEW  YORK  4-H  LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  TEAM 


Left  to  right:  Frank  Tolbert,  Elmira;  Donald  Noble,  Canton;  Douglas  Theobald,  P®**’ 
dam  and  Ronald  Kasper,  Pine  City. 

At  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  in  competition  with  87  contestant** 
Frank  Tolbert  ranked  third  in  sheep  judging,  Kasper  was  12th  on  cattle  and  Theobo 
15th  on  swine.  The  team  was  10th ’on  sheep,  16th  on  swine  and  23rd  on  cattle.  I*1* 
Kansas  4-H  team  placed  first. 


X  IRST,  surprise!  Then,  enthusiasm !  That’s 
what  you’ll  feel  when  you  get  your  hands  on 
the  wheel  and  operate  a  new  John  Deere 
“420”  Tractor. 

From  the  minute  you  engage  the  clutch, 
you’ll  be  aware  of  a  new  feeling  of  power. 
Yes,  20  per  cent  more  power  has  been  engi¬ 
neered  into  these  new  and  completely  mod¬ 
ern  2-3  plow  tractors  that  succeed  the  well- 
known  John  Deere  “40”  Series. 

You  can  readily  see  what  it  means.  Im¬ 
proved  field  operation,  particularly  in  the 
higher  gears.  New  lugging  ability  which 
enables  you  to  use  bigger  plows  and  disks, 
larger  planters  and  cultivators.  Actually, 
you  enjoy  BIG- tractor  work  capacity  at 
small-tractor  costs,  for  here,  in  the  fast¬ 
working  model  of  your  choice,  is  the  all- 
around  operating  and  maintenance  economy 
for  which  John  Deere  Tractors  have  always 
been  famous.  N 

1  here  are  other  advancements,  too.  The 


From  Left  to  Right:  Hi-Crop  .  .  . 
Special  . .  .  Tricycle  with  Wide  Front 
Axle  .  .  .  Tricycle  with  Single  Front 
Wheel  .  .  .  Tricycle  with  Dual  Front 
Wheels  .  .  .  Standard  .  .  .  Two-Row 
Utility  .  .  .  Utility  ...  Crawler  (5- 
Roller  Model)  .  .  .  Crawler  (4-Roller 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  III.  •  Dept.  0-34 

Send  free  literature  on  the  "420"  Tractors. 


“420’s”  have  a  new  pressure  cooling  system, 
speed-hour  meter  (optional),  and  the  re¬ 
cently  improved  steering  and  clutching  that 
make  driving  a  pleasure.  All  the  time-proved 
features  from  previous  models  are  yours  as 
regular  equipment  .  .  .  deep,  adjustable, 
cushion-spring  seat  .  .  .  standard  3-point 
hitch  with  Load-and  Depth  Control  .  .  . 
“live”  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic  control  .  .  . 
self-energizing  disk-type  brakes  .  .  .  swing¬ 
ing  drawbar  .  .  .  and  many  others  your  John 
Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you.  Get 
all  the  facts  now  .  . , 


Particularly  interested  in _ 

Model.  Would  like  free  demonstration  Q 

N*mi> - ..... 


Town 


JOHN  DEERE 
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...to  think  it  ait  started 
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when  she  moved  into  a 


An  Engineered  Product  of  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR 

G.L.F.  FARM  SUPPLIES 

P.  O.  BOX  285,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 

Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  Timberib  Farm  Buildings 

Name. _ - _ 

Address - 

City - 

Zone _ 


barn! 


The  day  your  cattle  move  into  a 
Timberib  barn  they  naturally  do 
better.  For  these  barns  remain 
weather-tight  and  draft-free  for 
generations  of  hard  service. 

With  no  interior  posts  to  get  in 
the  way,  your  Timberib  barn  is 
easy  to  keep  up.  Labor-saving 
equipment  operates  without  re¬ 
strictions. 

Timberib  rafters  come  to  you 
soundly  engineered  and  pre-cut  to 
fit  without  waste  or  further  work. 
They  can  be  erected  with  your  reg¬ 
ular  farm  labor  in  a  fraction  of  the 
time  required  for  other  barns.  Thus 
your  Timberib  barn  not  only  lasts 
longer  but  actually  costs  less. 

Available  widths  are  24,  32,  36, 
40  and  56  feet.  For  details  and 
prices,  see  your  Timberib  dealer, 
or  send  coupon  for  f^ee  catalog. 


State 


\  Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose  ! 
|  Power  Garden  Equipment 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE  ? 

ROTO-HOE 

there’s  no  need  to  buy  two. 
three,  or  more  separate 
power  garden  tools.  The 
“ROTO-HOE  IDEA”  makes 
available  .to  you  one  basic 
power  unit  and  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  “customer-proven”  at¬ 
tachments.  All  are  integral¬ 
ly-designed  to  fit  and  work 
perfectly  with  the  same  2 
h.p.  ROTO-HOE  power  unit; 
all  are  interchangeable  in  a 
few  seconds;  all  are  thoroughly  “use-tested”,  available 
NOW! 

Do  as  thousands  of  America's  busy  gardeners  and 
farmers  have  done — use  ROTO-HOE  to  keep  your  gar¬ 
den  better  and  easier.  Plenty  of  power,  excellent  tilling 
and  between-row  cultivating,  prices  so  low  they  make 
the  ROTO-HOE  lines  America’s  Best  Values  in  power 
lawn  and  garden  equipment.  Complete  ROTO-HOE  ro¬ 
tary  tiller  only  $134. 


NEW  22"  Self-Propelled 
Twin  ROTO-CUTTER 


helps  keep  lawn  velvet-smooth,  has  easy-to-sharpen 
twin  spindle  biades.  Attaches  in  seconds,  costs  only 
$49.50  to  adt:  to  ROTO-HOE  power  unit:  or  as  a 
complete  unit,  ready  to  go  to  work  for  only  $131.50. 
FREE  COLOR  BROCHURE,  Illustrates  all  attachments 
in  color,  gives  full  information.  Write  today  for  a  copy 
and  for  name  of  nearby  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 


ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Company 
Box  63,  Newbury,  Ohio 

America's  Leader  in  Lawn  &  Garden  Equipment 


Est.  65  Yrs. 


DIBBLES 


Requirements 

for 


from  Disease 


DIBBLE’S  RUSSET 


SMOOTH  RURAL 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
KATAHDIN 
SEBAGO 
ONTARIO 
KENNEBEC 
CHEROKEE 
CHIPPEWA 
RED  PONTIAC 
IRISH  COBBLER 
EARLY  OHIO 
RED  WARBA 
BLISS  TRIUMPH 


SEND  FOR 

CATALOG 

AND 

PRICES 

OF 

ALL 

FARM  SEEDS 


BOX  C 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


for  this  amazing 
SEED  SLIDE  GUIDE! 


Be  first  in  your  locality  to 
own  one!  Mail  coupon  today! 


N£W  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE 

SAVES  YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY! 


Answers  over  400  planting-time 
questions  at  the  touch  of  a  finger! 

Save  time  and  money  at  planting  time  with  Hoffman’s 
new  scientifically  designed  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE. 
Gives  answers  to  over  400  questions  on  seeds  and 
crops— when  to  plant,  how  deep,  rates  of  seeding  for 
44  farm  crops.  Also  plant  population  and  fertilizer 
suggestions,  seed  control,  seeding  rates  for  different 
kernel  sizes  of  Funk  G  seed  corn. 

Hoffman’s  new  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE  is  simple  to 
use,  clearly  printed,  water-resistant  for  long  life. 

Fits  easily  into  your  pocket. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  Box  43D 

Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  25c. 

Name _ 


Please  send  me  my  SEED  SLIDE-GUIDE. 


Address. 
Town _ 


State 
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Nothing  else  in  country  life  is  more  satisfying  than  harvesting  fresh  vegetable 
and  flowers  grown  with  your  own  hands. 


How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow  ? 


(Continued 

and  equipment  people  another  few 
years  and  they  will  have  the  weed 
problem  almost  completely  solved  by 
the  use  of  chemical  weed  killers.  Great 
progress  already  has  been  made,  but 
there  is  still  much  to  learn  about  them. 
In  an  early  issue  we  plan  to  give  you 
some  definite  information  about  them. 


from  Page  1) 


Obtaining  Garden  Plants 

Years  ago  we  gave  up  trying  to 
grow  our  plants  in  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dows.  It  costs  more  to  buy  the  plants 
instead  of  the  seeds,  but  the  greenhouse 
plants  were  so  much  sturdier  and 
healthier  that  they  paid  off  every 
time.  Of  course  most  plants  can  be 
grown  directly  from  see(d  in  the  garden 
itself.  Now  we  have  a  little  greenhouse 
where  we  grow  all  of  our  flower  and 
vegetable  plants  except  those  we  plant 
directly  in  the  garden,  thus  getting  an 
early  start. 

Let  me  stop  here  to  say  that  a  green¬ 
house  is  practical  and  possible  for  most 
gardeners,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  without 
one.  We  call  ours  ‘‘little  Florida,”  be 
cause  it  is  just  like  walking  out  of  the 
cold  snowy  winter  into  a  green  oasis. 
In  an  early  issue  I  shall  tell  you  how 
I  we  got  our  greenhouse  and  how  we  use 
it. 

Many  gardeners  make  a  grave  mis- 
|  take  in  planting  seeds,  either  in  flats 
or  directly  in  the  garden,  by  getting 
them  too  deep. 


Of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  are 
liable,  and  of  course  many  others. 

We  like  to  have  a  succession  ofii| 
vegetables  during  the  entire  seas: 
This  can  be  done  in  two  •  ways,  il 
course,  either-  by  planting  early  ss1 
late  varieties,  or  by  planting  at  dife 
ent  dates.  We  do  both.  It  is  surprise 
however,  how  fast  a  late  planting^1 
catch  up  with  an  earlier  one. 

In  choosing  vegetables,  attentiaj 
should  be  paid  to  your  own  expert® 
or  what  the  catalogs  say  about 
particularly  good  for  freezing.  !i 
have  found  that  often  a  variety  thats 
all  right  when  fresh  from  the  garde |j;5 
doesn’t  freeze  well.  . 


I  Insect  ami  Disease  Control 

While  it  makes  for  considerable 
labor,  we  have  little  trouble  from 
blights  and  insects  because  we  dust 
any  of  our  plants  that  are  susceptible 
to  disease  or  insects  with  a  good  all¬ 
purpose  dust.  Both  the  hand  duster  and 
the  chemical  can  be  purchased  at  any 
seed  store.  Many  people  use  a  small  or 
knapsack  sprayer  instead  of  a  duster. 
Both  plans  work. 


|  Vegetable  Varieties 

I  often  think  of  the  good  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens  that  my  mother  used 
[  to  have,  hut  I  know  now  that  the  flow¬ 
ers  didn’t  blossom  and  the  vegetables 
didn’t  yield  anything  like  they  do  now. 

|  The  plant  breeders  and  the  commercial 
seed  houses  have  done  a  wonderful  job 
|  in  '  developing  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds  that  are  easy  to  grow  and  that 
are  of  far  better  quality  than  those  of 
the  past. 

As  a  general  principle  both  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  it  pays  to  stick  to 
well-known  varieties  with  which  you 
have  had  success.  But  in  our  gardens 
we  have  a  lot  of  fun  also  by  experi¬ 
menting  each  year  with  a  few  of  the 
|  newer  kinds.  If  you  read  carefully  the 
descriptions  in  the  catalogs  you  will 
not  make  a  mistake,  either,  with  the 
advice  of  your  favorite  seed  house.  Any 
of  those  who  advertise  in  the  columns 


On  Bragging 

I  have  fun  with  my  friends  througbl 
out  the  American  agriculturist  com 
try  bragging  about  beating  them  ill 
getting  earlier  peas  and  sweet  corn.  Ill 
asmuch  as  we  have  subscribers  as  fail 
south  as  Maryland  and  as  far  north  ail 
northern  Maine,  such  contests  doll 
amount  to  much.  But  still  the  compctil 
tion  is  fun.  I  have  planted  peas  in  tiuj 
fall.  I  have  also  shoveled  away  s  “ 
in  midwinter  and  dug  a  trench 
planted  peas.  We  have  never  succeedei 
in  getting  a  very  good  stand  this  way! 
hut  you  can  get  a  mess  or  two  of  peal 
before  almost  anyone  else.  It  does  pay! 
however,  to  get  peas  into  the  ground  afl 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  the  sprinSj 
Like  oats  and  a  few  other  crops,  pe"' 
are  an  early  bird.  I  guess  we  wool 
beat  anyone  this  year,  however,  foraj 
this  writing,  in  the  middle  of  Februl 
ary,  snow  is  a  good  foot  -  deep  on  m)| 
garden. 

Last  year  we  had  sweet  corn  fr®| 
the  garden  from  about  July  4  uni 
long  after  the  first  frost.  We  got 'J 
early  and  late  by  starting  a  little  4 
the  flats  in  the  greenhouse  and  transj 
planting  it,  and  by  using  early  and  la  1 
varieties  and  making  successive  pl^jj 
ings.  For  a  regular  main  crop, 
purpose  sweet  corn  we  have  neu 
found  anything  to  equal  Golden  Cros. 
Bantam.  But  there  is  a  very  early  v  I 
riety  called  Seneca  60  which  M 
only  a  few  feet  tall  that  just  cannot  dj 
beat  for  both  earliness  and  sweetness 

Last  year  we  had  bushels  of 
nicest  cantaloupes  you  ever  tast«j 
There  were  all  we  could  eat  during  1 
entire  fall,  all  we  could  give  aw] 
Even  then  some  rotted.  I  am  con'111  j 
that  cantaloupes  can  be  grown  in 
most  any  garden,  but  they  must  1 
lots  of  room,  the  vines  should 
too  thick  on  the  ground,  and  y°u J  J 
cannot  overdo  the  fertility  for  £ 
We  plant  them  in  rows  9  feet  aP^r ’ 
that  we  can  run  the  tractor  betu  1 
them,  and  they  need  regular  dusting 
spraying.  In  choosing  varieties  foi 
state  New  York  and  New  Englan  e| 
(Continued  on  Opposite,  Page) 
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lose  that  will  have  time  to  mature.  We 
lave  had  good  luck  growing  some 
jlants  and  transplanting  them,  but 
lave  not  tried  it  for  the  entire  crop. 

There  are  one  or  two  wonderful  new 
kng-type  carrot  varieties,  but  6yr 
[round  is  stony  and  we  have  betteV 
jck  with  the  shorter  ones. 

Whenever  there  is  a  choice  between 

hybrid  of  any  variety,  flower  or  vege- 
ible,  and  the  old-time  varieties,  always 
ike  the  hybrid.  Hybrids  are  more  dis- 
lase  and  insect  resistant,  are  generally 
lealthier,  and  they  yield  better.  Don’t 
try  to  save  seed  from  them,  however. 

Every  year  we  plant  vegetable 
jiysters  or  salsify  and  parsnips  because 
[hey  are  good  to  have  early  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes  off. 

3ut  they  are  a  nuisance  in  the  garden, 
because  you  have  to  plow  around  them 
|n  the  fall,  and  they  make  a  weed 
patch  in  your  garden  after  they  are 
larvested. 

Some  people  stake,  brush  or  wire  up 
their  peas  and  stake^  their  tomatoes. 

|We  never  do  because  our  main  point  in 
growing  a  garden  is  to  do  it  with  as 
[little  work  as  possible.  Maybe  we  don’t 
jet  as  good  a  quality,  but  we  do  get 
leavy  yields,  more  than  we  can  use, 
nth  much  less  work. 
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Of  course,  I  have  not  attempted  to 
lame  all  of  the  vegetables  or  all  of  the 
|varieties  that  we  grow  each  year  and 
Ithat  are  possible  in  most  gardens.  If 
lyou  are  at  all  interested,  any  good  seed 
•catalog  will  raise  your  enthusiasm.  I 
[honestly  believe,  however,  that  the 
[farmer  and  the  farm  wife  is  missing  a 
[bet  when  he  or  she  says,  “I’ll  buy  my 
vegetables.  I  can’t  afford  to  take  the 
time  to  fool  around  with  a  garden.”  I 


have  always  felt  that  farming  is  a  way 
of  life  as  well  as  a  way  of  making  a 
living,  and  a  good  garden  of  both 
flowers  and  vegetables  worked  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  is  one  way  to  add  to 
the  happiness  to  be  found  in  country 
living. 

—  A.  a — 

GRAZING  SMALL  GRAINS 
PAYS 

THE  real  value  from  pasture  on  New 
Jersey  farms  comes  through  ex¬ 
tending  the  pasture  season  as  long  as 
possible.  With  the  use  of  small  grains 
the  pasture  season  can  be  extended  to 
a  full  8  months.  This  is  approximately 
a  40-per  cent  increase  in  pasture  time 
over  the  usual  5  y2  months  grazing 
season  from  permanent  pasture  alone. 
For  pasture  purposes  Balbo  rye  yields 
the  best. 

According  to  a  4-year  study  at  New 
Brunswick,  rye  produced  almost  twice 
as  much  grazing  as  barley  or  wheat 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
winter  oats.  In  this  test  the  small 
grains  were  pastured  in  both  fall  and 
spring.  In  fact,  the  rye  produced  nearly 
as  much  forage  per  acre  in  8  weeks  of 
fall  and  spring  grazing  as  did  a  well- 
fertilized  bluegrass  pasture  during  the 
5  months  from  May  to  September. 

In  addition  to  the  pasture,  the  small 
grains  grazed  only  in  the  fall  yielded 
8  per  cent  more  grain  than  the  similar 
plots  not  grazed.  In  one  favorable  year 
fall-grazed  wheat  yielded  over  25  per 
cent  more  grain.  Grazing  in  both  the 
fall  and  spring  resulted  in  only  about 
6  per  cent  less  grain  than  plots  not 
grazed-.  The  grain  yields  from  rye  and 
wheat  grazed  only  in  the  spring  were 
reduced  almost  20  per  cent. 


Farmers  Can  Help  Slate  Scientists 


j  An  open  letter  to  American  Agricul- 
■  TURIST  readers: 

j\X7’ INTER  is  the  season  when  the 
I  » V  earth  sleeps  and  the  farmer  has  a 
[little  leisure  to  read.  Come  spring  and 
[he  is  busy  planting  and  until  fall  har¬ 
dest  he  may  not  have  time  again  to 
I  think  about  the  State’s  resources.  The 
farmers  of  New  York  can  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  State’s  Scientists.  You 
]  can  do  this  in  two  ways : 

1.  By  reporting  to  your  State  Mu- 
I  seum  and  Science  Service  the  occur- 
I  rence  or  discovery  of  Indian  villages, 

Indian  pottery  and  Indian  remains  on 
|  your  lands. 

2.  By  allowing  the  State  Scientists 
access  to  your  property  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  its  plant  and  animal  re¬ 
sources  and  geological  and  paleonto¬ 
logical  (ancient  life-like  fossils)  re¬ 
mains. 

The  number  of  scientists  is  small  and 
the  number  of  farmers  is  many,  so  the 
chances  are  far  greater  that  the  man 
on  the  land  will  make  important  dis¬ 
coveries  and  bring  them  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  scientists  before  they  will 
even  know  about  them.  Discoveries  of 
animal  and  human  remains  particular¬ 
ly  must  be  treated  with  great  care  and 
unauthorized  persons  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  taking  them  out  of  the 
ground  lest  part  of  the  evidence  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Now  the  farmer  may  ask  in  all  fair- 
ness,  why  should  I  report  Indian  vil¬ 
lage  sites,  cemeteries  and  the  like  to 
the  State  Museum  or  such  finds  as 
Mastodons  (prehistoric  elephants  of  the 
me  Age)  to  the  State  rather  than  to 
some  local  authority? 

The  reason  is  that  the  New  York 
State  Museum  and  Science  Service  is 
m  business  to  serve  the  taxpayers.  The 
New  York  State  Museum  has  a  staff 
ef  scientists  who  are  known  as  the 
State  Science  Service.  Its  job  is  funda¬ 
mental  research  on  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
hatural  environment  in  New  York 
State. 

enough  our  small  staff  will  be 
stamped  if  all  of  you  write  to  us  at 


once,  we  do  want  to  hear  about  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  and  so  will  not  dis¬ 
courage  any  letter.  If  you  have  any 
important  problems  of  identification  of 
plants  and  animals,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  and  even  if  we  cannot 
serve  you  ourselves  will  be  glad  to  re¬ 
fer  you  to  the  proper  authorities. 

There  is  a  constant  feed-back  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  Museum  and 
Science  Service  to  the  universities  and 
public  schools,  and  the  State  Museum 
and  Science  Service  participates  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  State  Fair  where  many  of 
you  saw  the  large  relief  map  of  last 
year  which  was  our  exhibit. 

We  hope  that  those  of  you  who  saw 
the  relief  map  of  New  York  and  lo¬ 
cated  your  farms  on  it  will  visit  the 
State  Museum  in  Albany.  If  you  write 
us  in  advance  that  you  are  coming,  we 
will  arrange  to  have  your  family  or 
group  conducted  through  the  Museum. 
In  any  event,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  —  Sincerely,  William  N. 
Fenton,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Education  j 

—  A.  A.  — 

CONTROLLING  MASTITIS 

The  following  rules,  suggested  by 
Prof.  C.  G.  Bradt  of  Cornell  University, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing 
mastitis: 

1.  Prevent  all  kinds  of  injuries  to 
teats  and  udders. 

2.  Keep  cows  well-bedded. 

3.  Have  stalls  that  are  wide  and 
long  enough  for  the  cows. 

4.  Remove  milking  machines  when 
milk  stops  flowing.  Keep  machines 
clean,  and  in  good  repair. 

5.  Use  a  strip  cup  or  strip  plate 
daily  to  detect  early  signs  of  trouble. 

6.  Dip  teats  in  disinfectant  after  re¬ 
moving  machines.  Pine  oil  solution  is 
good.  (One  tablespoon  water  soluble 
pine  oil  in  one  quart  lukewarm  water) 
or  use  chlorine  or  quaternary  ammoni¬ 
um  solutions  according  to  label  direc¬ 
tions. 

7.  When  cows  need  udder  treat¬ 
ments,  better  rely  upon  your  veterin¬ 
arian. 
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L PH ATE 

is  a  profitable 
chemical  to  use  in 


because  it  is  more  economical,  vegetable  plant  diseases. 

Fertilizers  with  Triangle  Brand  Cop*  Actual  tests  have  proved  that  the 
per  Sulphate  will  provide  copper  use  of  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul- 
vital  for  better  crops.  Bordeaux  phate  results  in  healthier  and  bet- 
Mixture  made  with  Copper  Sulphate  ter-tasting  fruits  and  vegetables, 
is  a  time-tested  fungicide  that  ef-  This  means  more  profit  to  the 
fectively  controls  many  fruit  and  grower. 

TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  comes  in  these  forms: 

instant  (powder)  for  quick  mixing  of  BORDEAUX  sprays, 
diamond  (snow)  large  or  small  crystals  containing  25.2%  metallic  copper. 
BASIC  Copper  Sulphate,  powdered,  containing  53%  metallic  copper. 


Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  in  Farm  FENCE  POST  treatment  with  Triangle 
waters  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul-  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  prevents  decay 
phate.  and  termite  damage. 

Send  today  for  information  on  these  important  uses  of  copper  sulphate. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 

300  PARK  AVE..NEW  YORK  22, N.Y.  •  5310  W.  66th  STREET, CHIC  AGO  38.ILL. 


I  cut  my  FEEDING  COSTS  IN  HALF 
—got  better  results  with  GROW-'EM 


well,  GROW- EM 

GETS  THEM  OFF  TO  A 
HEALTHIER  START,  AND 
RUMEM  CULTURE  IM 
GROW-'EM  PUTS  THE 
CALF  ON  ROUGHAGES 
SOONER -INCREASES 
CAPACITY.  $0  YOU'RE 
AHEAD  ALL  WAYS 
WITH  ISF 

GROW-'EM, 


if  your  whole 

milk  costs $3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

you  save  per  calf 
in  3  months _ $7.37 

10.67 

14.37 

17.27  \ 

International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


HARRIS  SUDS 

Grow  Huge  Sweet  Spanish  Onions  from  Harris’  FRESH  Plants 

Fresh  because  they  are  shipped  by  over-night  refrigerated  plane 
from  our  Texas  grower  the  same  day  they  are  “pulled”  there. 

Easy  to  grow,  these  little  plants  produce  the  mildest,  sweetest, 
largest  onions  you  have  ever  eaten.  Use  the  "thinnings”  for 
green  onions.  Those  allowed  to  mature  often  weigh  a  pound  and 
will  keep  for  months  after  harvest. 

We  ship  to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Virginia 
between  April  15th  and  May  10th  only. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 

For  details  of  these  and  many  other  outstanding  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

(If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog) 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

68  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N. 

1956  CATALOG  iww/imrtij 
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VIRGIN  SOIL  AGAIN 


"My  soil  is  now  in  perfect  shape,  al¬ 
most  back  to  virgin  condition”  says 
Louis  Zelinski,  orchardist  and  rota- 
vator  user. 

There  is  a  full  line  of  fertility-building 
money-making  Howard  rotavators 
for  every  tillage  job.  The  "slice-loosen- 
mix”  action  of  the  hoe-like  rotavator 
blades  mulches  the  cover  crop  down 
through  the  whole  cultivation  depth, 
leaves  a  patternless  soil  surface  to  check 
wind  and  water  erosion. 

70  and  80  inch  trailing  rotavators  for 
general  crop  farming,  50  and  60  inch 
tractor-mounted  models  for  smaller 
areas  and  special  uses.  Rapid  on-off- 
action  three  point  hitch. 

The  whole  rotavator  line  has  the  stur¬ 
diness  and  versatility  you  expect  from 
the  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Rotary  Tillage  Equipment. 

f  EC  (D  E&  EsT) 


ROTAVATOR 


1601  East  Davis  St.  •  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 
DISTRIBUTED  BY 

"FROM  MAINE  TO  MARYLAND” 

J.  S.  W00DH0USE  COMPANV 

34  Thirty -Fourth  Street  # 

Brooklyn  32,  New  York 


BETTER 

STRAWBERRIES 

Stelemaster,  Pocohontas,  Dixieland  (U.S.D.A. 
developments  just  recently  named  and  released 
for  distribution).  Empire,  Armore,  Vermilion, 
Albriton.  Grown  in  chemically-treated  soil;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  complete  spraying  and  fertilization 
program.  DISEASE  FREE.  Huge  crops  of  larger 
berries  easily  produced  from  Buntings'  plants. 
Write  for  information 

Our  New  1956  Catalog  lists  34  other  popular 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  also  a  complete  line  of 
Roses,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Fruit  Trees,  Garden  Roots,  etc.,  with  most  vari¬ 
eties  illustrated  in  natural  four-color.  A  valuable 
reference  and  planting  guide. 

Write  today  for  your  FREE  COPY 

BUNTINGS7  NURSERIES  INC. 

Box  20  Selbyville,  Delaware 


AIR  CONDITIONING 


MAKE  $3  TO  $5  AN  HOUR  AS  YOU  LEARN 

■■■■■  Experts  say  that  central  air  conditioning 
a  will  be  installed  in  2  million  new  homes 
I  yearly.  Already  the  shortage  of  mechanics 
■HHH  is  acute.  Many  earn  to  $125  a  week  and 
up.  New  Shop  Method  trains  you  at  home.  You  get 
23  training  kits— build  and  keep  an  oir  conditioner, 
freezer,  refrigerator  or  milk  cooler.  Write  for  2  FREE 
BOOKS. 

COMMERCIAL  TRADES  INSTITUTE 
1400  Greenleaf  Dept.  R-266  Chicago  26,  III. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARDY  NORTHERN-GROWN 
NURSERY  STOCK!  Get  your  FREE  copy  of  Kelly 
Bros,  new  Color  Catalog  of  guaranteed  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Write  now  to 

KELLY  BROS.  Nurseries,  AA-3B,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Alaska  or  Europe? 


WHICH  would  you  rather  do  this 
summer?  Go  with  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  on  a  perfectly  delightful 
Alaska  Cruise,  visiting  en  route  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Mt.  Rainier,  and  Lake  Louise 
— or  travel  with  us  to  Europe  on  a 
wonderful  tour  that  will  take  us  to 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France?  Both 
of  these  tours  are  all-expense,  escort¬ 
ed  tours  and  we  cordially  infcdte  you  to 
join  whichever  one  best  fits  your  plans. 
Here’s  a  brief  outline  of  each  of  them : 

Our  European  Tour  ' 

The  dates  of  our  European  Tour  are 
August  15  to  September  25,  and  every 
moment  of  it  will  be  filled  witji  pleas¬ 
ure  and  interest.  We  will  travel  to 
Europe  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
the  largest  and  fastest  ocean  liners  on 
the  Atlantic.  Its  spacious  decks  and 
lounges,  delicious  meals,  and  happy 
shipboard  life  will  make  the  5-day 
crossing  seem  all  too  short.  Before  we 
know  it,  we’ll  be  in  England  seeing  his¬ 
toric  London,  Shakespeare’s  home, 
Windsor  Castle  and  other  famous 
sights. 

Then  will  come  picturesque  Holland, 
with  ite  dykes  and  windmills;  Germany 
and  ca,stles  on  the  Rhine;  beautiful 
Austria;  magnificent  Switzerland,  and 
sunny  Italy  where  we’ll  visit  Venice, 
Florence,  Rome,  the  Isle  of  Capri,  and 
the  Italian  Riviera.  Next,  Monte  Carlo, 
the  little  principality  that  is  to  be  the 
home  of  movie  star  Grace  Kelly;  and 
finally  the  French  RivieTa  and  glamor¬ 
ous  Paris,  with  an  excursion  to  Ver¬ 
sailles  to  see  the  most  renowned  £>f  all 
the  palaces  of  France. 

All-Expense  Ticket 

The  all-expense  ticket  for  this  won¬ 
derful  tour,  which  will  be,  directed  by 
our  European  tour  directors,  the  Tra¬ 
vel  Service  Bureau  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  is  approximately  $1,400. 
This  is  a  most  reasonable  price  for  this 
outstanding  6-weeks’  tour  to  Europe 
and  includes  all  transportation,  hotels, 
sightseeing,  baggage  transfer,  all  meals 
and  tips,  and  the  services  of  a  friendly, 
competent  escort  who  will  handle  tra¬ 
vel  arrangements  and  do  everything 
he  can  to  make  this  a  marvelous  ex¬ 
perience  for  everyone  who  goes. 

Our  Alaska  Tour 

The  dates  of  our  Alaska  Cruise  are 
August  8  to  September  5,  and  our  pop¬ 
ular  tour  leader,  Mr.  Verne  BeDell  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  will 
again  head  this  party.  Besides  an  en¬ 
chanting  9-day  cruise  on  the  calm  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  beautiful  Inland  Passage 
to  Alaska,  with  stops  at  places  whose 
names  have  thrilled  us  since  early 
Klondike  days,  we  will  visit  Yellow¬ 
stone  National  Park,  Rainier  National 
Park,  the  beautiful  West  Coast  cities 
of  Seattle,  Portland,  Vancouver,  and 
Victoria. 

On  our  way  home  from  Alaska  we 
will  spend  four  wonderful  days  in  the 


-luxurious  Chateau  at  Lake  Louise, 
From  there  we  will  take  sightseeing 
trips  to  Moraine  Lake,  the  Valley  of 
the  Ten  Peaks,  Banff,  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Icefield.  Words  just  cannot  describe 
all  the  fascinating  and  beautiful  sights 
v^e  will  see  on  this  Alaska  Tour! 

The  exact  cost  of  the  all-expense 
ticket  for  the  Alaska  trip  depends  on 
where  you  board  our  special  train,  and 
the  train  and  steamship  accommoda¬ 
tions  you  choose.  Our  train  will  start 
from  New  York  City  and  pick  up  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  party  all  along  the  way  to 
Buffalo.  If  you  join  us  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  use  a  lower  berth  on  the 
train  and  a  minimum  price  stateroom 
on  the  ship,  the  price  would  be  $948.30. 
This  is  a  perfectly  wonderful  26-day 
trip,  and  if  you  were  traveling  alone, 
you  could  not  possibly  duplicate  it  at 
this  price  and  have  the  same  accom¬ 
modations. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  you  above 
just  the  barest  outline  of  these  two 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Bachelorhood  is  just  the  knack  .  .  . 

of  loving  without  a  heart  attack. 

,  — Author  unknown 
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tours,  but  the  printed  itineraries 
(which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  on 
request)  will  give  you  full  information. 
Just  use  the  coupon  below  to  get  a 
free  copy  of  either  or  both.  Reserva¬ 
tions  are  coming  in  rapidly  for  both  of 
these  tours,  and  we  urge  you  not  to 
wait  too  long  before  making  your  res¬ 
ervation.  A  $200  deposit  per  person 
should  accompany  reservations  for  the 
European  tour,  and  a  $50  deposit  per 
person  Reservations  for  tfthe  Alaska 
Tour. 

If  you  have  never  traveled  with 
American  Agriculturist,  you  can’t 
possibly  know  how  much  fun  we  have, 
how  completely  we  take  care  of  you, 
how  perfect  the  experience  is,  and 
what  good  friends  you  make.  We  know 
that  no  other  tours  can  compare  with 
ours,  and  evidently  a  lot  of  people 
agree  with  us,  for  they  join  our  travel 
parties  year  after  year.  On  our  Carib¬ 
bean  Cruise  last  January  were  many  of 
our  friends  who  have  gone  with  us  on 
past  tours. 

We  Had  Fun! 

Speaking  of  the  Caribbean  Cruise, 
we  want  to  report  that  it  was  just 
about  perfect!  While  the  Northeast  was 
having  some  of  its  worst  winter  weath¬ 
er,  we  were  enjoying  calm  seas, 
brilliant  sunshine,  colorful  flowers,  fas¬ 
cinating  land  trips,  and  the  delights 
of  shipboard  life. 

Have  you  often  read  about  our 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  tours  and 
wished  you  could  go  ?  Then  why  not 
seize  your  chance  this  summer  to  go 
with  us  on  either  our  European  Tour 
or  the  Alaska  Cruise?  Whichever  you 
choose,  you  can’t  miss.  They’re  both 
out  of  this  world! 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part  a 
copy  of  the  following  itinerary  (check  one  or  both): 

(  )  Alaska  Cruise,  August  8-Sept.  5 

{  )  European  Tour,  August  15-Sept.  25 

Name  - - - 

Address - 

Please  print  your  name  and  address 


American  Agriculturist,  March  3,  jgjj 


SKINNER 

spri  n  klers 


All  over  the  world,  portable  irrigation 
systems  equipped  with  SKINNER  sprink¬ 
lers  have  produced  exceptional  yields  and 
profits  on  both  crop  and  pasture  land, 
Why?  Because  Skinner's  gentle,  uniform 
water  distribution  pattern  has  never  been 
excelled — assures  maximum  growth  and 
health.  It  will  pay  you  to  specify  SKIN¬ 
NER  sprinklers  on  your  system. 

FREE  LITERATURE  gives  the 

facts  about  sprinkler  irrigation — 
how  it's  used,  advantages,  re¬ 
sults,  how  to  select  sprinklers, 
how  to  have  a  system  planned. 

Write  for  it  TODAY. 


who  depend  on 
horse  power... depend  on 


ABSORBINE 

#  In  the  Maine  woods,  horses  can't  be 
beat  for  yarding  logs.  And  the  men  who 
run  these  operations  know  there’s  no  lini- 
ment  for  horses  more  effective  than  de¬ 
pendable  Absorbine. 

A  finishing  rub  with  Absorbine  can 
prevent  lay-offs  due  to  galled  shoulders 
or  sore  necks.  By  treating  bruises  and 
swellings  with  Absorbine  early,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  more  serious  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  or  bog  spavin.  Does  not  blister  skin. 
Only  $2.50  for  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


^  BETTER  look# 


*  modern  DESIGN 

^  _  0* 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO' 

Box  528  -A  Weedsport,  N.  >• 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION 

/t  ^cf-Pnadccct  o£ 
{food  'pa'intCttfy 

By  MALCOLM  H.  McVICKER 
National  Plant  Food  Institute 


HAT  IS  conservation  farming? 
Well,  in  simple  language  this 
implies  a  type  of  farming  that 
keeps  the  land  in  a  high  state 


of  productivity. 


And  how  do  we  achieve  conserva¬ 
tion?  Do  we  terrace  all  of  our  fields? 
Go  hog  wild  building  dams  and  sod 
waterways?  Well,  I  say  “no.”  Sure, 
we’ll  need  to  terrace  some  of  our  fields. 
Yes,  and  there  is  a  place  for  the  other 
so-called  conservation  practices.  But 
the  big  thing— the  way  we  can  really 
sell  conservation — is  to  grow  bumper 
crops.  When  we  do  this,  conservation 
comes  as  a  by-product. 


Slowing  Down  Raindrops 

And  here’s  why.  For  one  thing, 
bumper  crops  protect  the  soil  from  the 
pounding  action  of  raindrops.  Every 
raindrop  that  hits  the  ground,  unless  it 
is  first  slowed  down  by  cover— either 
growing  plants  or  mulch  —  hits  with 
tremendous  force  causing  soil  granules 
to  disintegrate.  The  result  is  that  the 
soil’s  structure  is  destroyed  and  the 
smaller  soil  particles  are  washed  away. 
Big,  healthy  close-spaced  plants  inter¬ 
cept  the  raindrops  and  slow  down  their 
velocity,  so  that  they  fall  gently  to  the 
ground  without  serious  darpage. 

Experiments  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Newton  prove  this  very 
point.  They  show  tha^  high-yielding 
soils  made  productive  .  through  the  use 
of  lime  and  fertilizers  soak  up  rain 
much  quicker  than  low-yielding  soils 
not  limed  or  fertilized.  Land  which  had 
been  well  treated  for  30  years  absorb¬ 
ed  .26  inches  of  rainfall  per  hour,  while 
similar  land  which  had  been  producing 
puny  crops  took  in  only  .09  inches  of 
rainfall  in  the  same  time. 

But  that’s  only  half  the  story.  It’s 
the  vigorous  plant — the  one  that  yields 
well — that  has  that  extensive  root  sys¬ 
tem  which  holds  the  soil  in  place  and 
slows  down  runoff  water  during  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy  rainfall.  As  these  roots 
decay,  valuable  organic  matter  is  left 
behind. 

During  a  15-year  test  of  four  clean 
cultivated  crops,  five  small  grains,  and 
six  hay  crops  at  the  West  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
use  of  5  tons  of  fertilizer  increased  the 
total  crop  yields  from  41,000  to  118,000 
pounds  per  acre.  And,  at  the  same  time 
the  organic-matter  content  increased 
by  18,000  pounds  in  the  plow  layer. 

Food  for  Soil  Organisms 

Organic  matter  is  the  food  of  soil 
microorganisms  and  earthworms.  Not 
all  people  believe  it  but  the  living 
things  in  your  soil  live  on  organic  mat¬ 
ter  they  do  not  produce  it.  It  is  only 
the  plants  above  ground  having  access 
to  the  sun  that  produce  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  and 
Im  sure  you’ll  all  agree,  that  flourish¬ 
ing  plants  hold  the  soil  in  place  much 
fretter  than  do  mediocre  ones. 

And,  of  course,  economy  of  labor  and 
capital  also  accompany  good  farming, 
et  me  give  you  just  one  example.  Dr. 
/•'  H.  Wilcox,  Department  of  Agricul- 
mal  Economics,  University  of  Illinois, 
made  a  study  on  the  costs  of  produc- 
*ng  corn.  The  farms  with  the  highest 
Delds  averaged  92.9  bushels  per  acre 
and  produced  corn  for  54.7  cents  per 
mshel.  On  the'  farms  with  the  lowest 
yields— average  of  61.8  bushels  per 
a^le  (still  1  y2  times  our  national  aver¬ 
age)  -the  cost  was  85.4  cents  per 
bushel. 


Efficiency  is  the  American  way.  So, 
6  s  Put  first  things  first — stress  good 
Management  and  get  conservation  as 
ne  of  the  important  by-products. 
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Your  way  to  better  feed ...  lower  cost! 
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HEART  OF  THE 
ALLIS-CHALMERS 
FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Exclusive  cut-and-throw  action 
Full  3-foot  cutting  width  * 
Stone-stopper  safety  clutch 
Built-in  knife  sharpener 


grass  attachment 


Low  price  .  .  .  low  upkeep  ...  in  a  big-capacity  forage-saving 
machine.  Here  is  your  assurance  of  the  power  to  produce  meat  and 
milk  at  low  cost. 

The  wide  cut-and-throw  cylinder  made  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Forage  Harvester  a  capacity  leader.  Now  the  leader  is  better  than 
ever.  The  new  direct-cut  grass  ’ attachment  is  ruggedly  built  to 
harvest  your  crops  day  after  day . . .  year  after  year.  For  windrowed 
crops,  the  new  no-wrap  draper  pickup  is  installed  in  minutes  on  the 
direct-cut  attachment .  .  .  without  removing  sickle  or  guards.  For 
fall  crops,  easy-change  SLIDE-LOCK  attaching  simplifies  change¬ 
over  from  grass  to  row  crop. 

Now  there’s  more  capacity  and  dependability  in  the  husky 
Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester.  You  do  more  work  at  less  cost 
. .  .  harvest  more  crops— grasses,  legumes,  row  crops,  hay,  straw. 


HEAVY 


TONNAGE 


8  NEW  HEAVY-DUTY  FEATURES 

New  outer  reel  bearing 
Heavy-gauge  steel  on  sides  and  bottom 
New  welded  subframe  with  x-trussing 
Double-strength  sickle  wear  plate;  reinforced 
and  replaceable  skid  plates 

Sealed-for-life  bearings  on  lower  draper  roller 
and  idlers 

New  shielding  on  draper  sides 

New  quick  tension  release  for  draper 

New  rubberized  draper  with  clipper  lacing 


The  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  and  Grain  Blower  has  These  New  Features 


New  clamp -ring  pipe  connectors  make  it  easy  to  hook  up  pipe 
sections.  New  distributor  hood  gives  positive  control  and  delivery 
of  material  to  barn  mow,  trenches,  or  stacks. 

See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  or  write  Allis-Chalmers,  Farm 
Equipment  Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  <«> 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


CHAPTER  XI 

ND  HE  did.  It  came  about  in  this 
way.  We  turned  our  new  purchase 
into  the  pasture,  and  Uncle  Eb  and  I 
drove  away  to  Potsdam  for  a  better 
nag.  We  examined  all  the  horses  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  At  last  we  chanced 
upon  one  that  looked  like  the  whistler, 
save  that  he  had  a  white  stocking  on 
one  hind  foot. 

“Same  age,  too,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  as 
he  looked  into  his  mouth. 

“Can  pass  anything  on  the  road,” 
said  his  owner. 

“Can  he?”  said  Uncle  Eb,  who  had 
no  taste  for  slow  going.  “Hitch  him 
up  an’  le’s  see  what  he  can  do.” 

He  carried  us  faster  than  we  had 
ever  ridden  before  at  a  trot,  and  com¬ 
ing  up  behind  another  team  the  man 
pulled  out,  let  the  reins  loose  on  his 
back,  and  whistled.  If  anyone  had  hit 
him  with  a  log  chain  the  horse  could 
not  have  moved  quicker.  He  took  us  by 
the  other  team'Jike  a  flash,  on  the  dead 
run  and  three  in  the  buggy. 

“He’ll  do  all  right,”  said  Uncle  Eb, 
and  paid  for  the  horse. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  we 
started  home,  leading  him  behind,  and 
near  midnight  when  we  arrived. 

In  the  morning  I  found  Uncle  Eb  in 
the  stable  showing  him  to  the  other 
help.  To  my  surprise  the  white  stock¬ 
ing  had  disappeared. 

“Didn’t  jes’  like  that  white  stockin’,” 
he  said,  as  I  came  in.  “Wondered  how 
he’d  look  without  it.” 

They  all  agreed  this  horse  and  the 
whistler  were  as  much  alike  as  two 
peas  in  appearance.  Breakfast  over 
Uncle  Eb  asked  the  Irishman  to  hitch 
him  up. 

“Come  Bill,”  said  he,  “le’s  take  a 
ride.  Dean’ll  be  cornin’  ’long  bym  bye 
on  his  way  t’  town  with  that  trotter 
o’  his’n.  ’Druther  like  to  meet  him.” 

I  had  only  a  faint  idea  of  his  pur- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

To  act  with  common  sensei,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moment,  is  the  best  wis¬ 
dom. — Horace  Walpole 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

pose.  He  let  the  horse  step  along  at  top 
speed  going  up  the  road  and  when  we 
turned  about  he  was  breathing  heavily. 
We  jogged  him  back  down  the  road  a 
mile  or  so,  and  when  I  saw  the  blazed 
face  of  Dean’s  mare,  in  the  distance, 
we  pulled  up  and  shortly  stopped  him. 
Dean  came  along  in  a  moment. 

“Nice  mornin’!”  said  he. 

“Grand!”  said  Uncle  Eb. 

“Lookin’  at  the  lan’scape  ag’in?” 

“Yes;  I’ve  jes’  begun  t’  see  what  a 
purty  country  this  is,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 

“How’s  the  hoss?” 

“Splendid!  Gives  ye  time  t’  think  an’ 
see  what  yer  passin’.  Like  t’  set  ’n 
think  once  in  a  while.  We  don’t  do 
enough  thinkin’  here  in  this  part  o’  the 
country.” 

“Y’d  orter  buy  this  mare  an  learn 
how  t’  ride  fast,”  said  Dean. 

“Thet  one,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  squinting 
at  the  mare,  “why  she  can’t  go  fast 
’nough.” 

“She  can’t  hey?”  said  Dean,  bridling 
with  injured  pride.  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  anything  in  this  town  can  head 
her.” 

“Thunder!”  said  Uucle  Eb,  “I  can  go 
by  her  with  this  ol’  plug  easy  ’twixt 
here  an’  our  gate.  Ye  didn’t  know  what 
ye  was  sellin’.” 

“If  ye  pass  her  once  I’ll  give  her  to 
ye,”  said  he. 

“Mean  it?”  said  Uncle  Eb. 


“Sartin,”  said  he,  a  little  redder  in 
the  face. 

“An’  if  I  don’t  I’ll  give  ye  the  whist¬ 
ler,”  said  Uncle  Eb  as  he  turned  about. 

The  mare  went  away,  under  the 
whip,  before  we  had  fairly  started.  She 
was  going  a  fifty  shot  but  in  a  moment 
we  were  lapping  upon  her  hind  wheel. 
Dean  threw  a  startled  glance  over  his 
shoulder.  Then  he  shouted  to  the  mare. 
She  quickened  her  pace  a  little  but  we 
kept  our  position.  Uncle  Eb  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  dasher  his  white  locks 
flying.  He  had  something  up  his  sleeve, 
as  they  say,  and  was  not  yet  ready  to 
use  it.  Then  Dean  began  to  shear  over 
to  cut  us  off— a  nasty  trick  of  the  low 
horseman.  I  saw  Uncle  Eb  glance  at 
the  ditch  ahead.  I  knew  what  was  com¬ 
ing  and  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  seat. 
The  ditch  was  a  bit  rough,  but  Uncle 
Eb  had  no  lack  of  courage.  He  turned 
the  horse’s  head,  let  up  on  the  reins 
and  whistled.  I  have  never  felt  such  a 
thrill  as  then.  Our  horse  leaped  into  the 
deep  grass  running  like  a  wild  deer. 

“Hi  there!  hi  there!”  Uncle  Eb  shout¬ 
ed,  bouncing  in  his  seat,  as  we  went 
over  stones  and  hummocks  going  like 
the  wind. 

“Go,  ye  brown  devil!”  he  yelled,  his 
hat  flying  off  as  he*shook  the  reins. 

The  mare  lost  her  stride;  we  flashed 
by  and  came  up  into  the  road.  Looking 
back  I  saw  her  jumping  up  and  down 
a  long  way  behind  us  and  Dean  whip¬ 
ping  her.  Uncle  Eb,  his  hands  over  the 
dasher,  had  pulled  down  to  a  trot. 
Ahead  of  us  we  could  see  our  folks  — 
men  and  women — at  the  gate  looking 
down  the  road  at  us  waving  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  They  had  heard  the 
noise  of  the  battle.  Uncle  Eb  let  up  on 
the  reins  and  looked  back  snorting  with 
amusement.  In  a  moment  we  pulled  up 
at  our  gate.  Dean  came  along  slowly. 

“Thet’s  a  purty  good  mare,”  said 
Uncle  Eb. 

“Yer  welcome  to  her,”  said  Dean  sul¬ 
lenly. 

“Wouldn’t  hev  her,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 

“Why  not?”  said  the  trader,  a  look 
of  relief  coming  over  his  face. 

.  “Can’t  go  fast  enough  for  my  use,” 
Uncle  Eb  answered.  “Ye  can  jest  hitch 
her  in  here  awhile  an’  the  first  day  ye 
come  over  with  a  hundred  dollars  ye 
can  hev  her  ’n  the  whistler,  both  on 
’em.  Thet  whistler’s  a  grand  hoss!  Can 
hold  his  breath  longer’n  any  hoss  I 
ever  knew!” 

The  sum  named  was  that  we  had 
paid  him  for  the  highly  accomplished 
animal.  Dean  had  the  manhood  to  pay 
up  then  and  there  and  said  he  would 
send  for  the  other  horse,  which  he 
never  did. 

“Guess  he  won’t  bother  us  any  more 
when  we  stop  t’  look  at  the  scenery,” 
said  Uncle  Eb,  laughing  as  Dean  drove 
away.  “Kind  o’  resky  business  buyin’ 
hosses,”  he  added.  “Got  t’  jedge  the 
owner  as  well  as  the  hoss.  If  there’s 
anything  the  matter  with  his  conscience 
it’ll  come  out  in  the  hoss  some  where 
— every  time.  Never  knew  a  mean  man 
t’  own  a  good  hoss.  Remember,  boy,  ’s 
a  lame  soul  thet  drives  a  limpin’  hoss.” 

“No  use  talkin’;  Bill  ain’  no  jedge  uv 
a  hoss”  said  David  Brower.  “He’ll  hev 
t’  hev  an  education  er  he’ll  git  t’  the 
poor  house  some  day  sartin.” 

“Wall,  he’s  a  good  jedge  o’  gals  any¬ 
way,”  said  Uncle  Eb. 

As  for  myself  I  was  now  hopelessly 
confirmed  in  my  dislike  of  farming  and 
I  never  traded  horses  again. 

Late  in  August  Uncle  Eb  and  I  took 
our  Black  Hawk  stallion  to  the  fair  in 
Hillsborough  and  showed  him  for  a 
prize.  He  was  fit  for  the  eye  of  a  king 
when  we  had  finished  grooming  him, 
that  morning,  and  led  him  out,  rearing 


in  play,  his  eyes  flashing  from  under 
his  broad  plume,  so  that  all  might  have 
a  last  look  at  him.  -His  arched  neck 
and  slim  barrel  glowed  like  satin  as 
the  sunlight  fell  upon  him.  His  black 
mane  flew,  he  shook  the  ground  with 
his  hoofs  playing  at  the  halter’s  end. 
He  hated  a  harness  and  once  in  it  lost 
half  his  conceit.  But  he  was  vainest  of 
all  things  in  Faraway  when  we  drove 
off  with  him  that  morning. 

All  roads  led  to  Hillsborough  fair 
time.  Up  and  down  the  long  hills  we 
went  on  a  stiff  jog  passing  lumber  wag¬ 
ons  with  generations  enough  in  them 
to  make  a  respectable  genealogy,  the 
old  people  in  chairs;  light  wagons  that 
carried  young  men  and  their  sweet¬ 
hearts;  backwoodsmen  coming  out  in 
ancient  vehicles  upon  reeling,  creaking 
wheels  to  get  food  for  a  year’s  reflec¬ 
tion — all  thickening  the  haze  of  the 
late  summer  with  dust  of  the  roads. 
And  Hillsborough  itself  was  black  with 
people. 

The  stallion  show  came  on  that  after¬ 
noon. 

“They  can’t  never  beat  thet  hoss,” 
Uncle  Eb  had  said  to  me. 

“  ’Fraid  they  will,”  I  answered. 
“They’re  better  hitched  for  one  thing.” 

“But  they  haint  got  the  ginger  in 
’em,”  said  he,  “er  the  git  up  ’n  git.  If 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

BEN  HOLDEN  and  young 
Will,  whose  parents  had  died, 
traveled  through  the  northern 
New  York  forest  and  found  a 
home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Will’s 
affection  for  Hope  Brower  deep¬ 
ened,  but  she  told  him  that  he 
must  let  nothing  interfere  with 
completing  his  education. 

Uncle  Eb  was  an  excellent 
horseman  and  when  Will  got  the 
worst  of  a  horse  trade,  Eb  plan¬ 
ned  to  get  even. 


we  can  show  what’s  in  him  the  Hawk’ll 
beat  ’em  easy.” 

If  we  won  I  was  to  get  the  prize  but 
I  had  small  hope  of  winning.  When  I 
saw  one  after  another  prance  out,  in 
sparkling  silver  harness  adorned  with 
rosettes  of  ribbon  —  light  stepping, 
beautiful  creatures  all  of  them — I  could 
see  nothing  but  defeat  for  us.  Indeed 
I  could  see  we  had  been  too  confident. 

I  dreaded  the  moment  when  Uncle  Eb 
should  drive  down  with  Black  Hawk  in 
a  plain  leather  harness,  drawing  a 
plainer  buggy.  I  had  planned  to  spend 
the  prize  money  taking  Hope  to  the 
harvest  ball  at  Rickard’s,  and  I  had 
worked  hard  to  put  the  Hawk  in  good 
fettle.  I  began  to  feel  the  bitterness  of 
failure. 

,rBlack  Hawk!  Where  is  Black 
Hawk?”  said  one  of  the  judges  loudly. 

“Owned  by  David  Brower  o’  Fara¬ 
way,”  said  another  looking  at  his  card. 

Where  indeed  was  Uncle  Eb?  I  got 
up  on  the  fence  and  looked  all  about  me 
anxiously.  Then  I  heard  a  great  cheer¬ 
ing  up  the  track.  Somebody  was  com¬ 
ing  down,  at  a  rapid  pace,  riding  a 
splendid  moving  animal,  a  knee  rising 
to  the  nose  at  each  powerful  stride.  His 
head ,  and  flying  mane  obscured  the 
rider  but  I  could  see  the  end  of  a  rope 
swinging  in  his  hand.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  familiar  in  the  easy  high  stride  of 
the  horse.  The  cheers  came  on  ahead 
of  him  like  foam  before  a  breaker,  tjp- 
on  my  eyes!  it  was  Black  Hawk,  with 
nothing  but  a  plain  rope  halter  on  his 
head,  and  Uncle  Eb  riding  him. 

“G’lang  there!”  he  shouted,  swinging 
the  halter  stale  to  the  shining  flank. 
“G’lang  there!”  and  he  went  by,  like  a 
flash,  the  tail  of  Black  Hawk  straight 
out  behind  him,  its  end  feathering  in 
the  wind.  It  was  a  splendid  thing  to  see 
- — that  white  haired  man,  sitting  erect 
on  the  flying  animal,  with  only  a  rope 
halter  in  his  hand.  Every  man  about 
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me  was  yelling.  I  swung  my  hat,  shout, 
ing  myself  hoarse.  When  Uncle  Et 
came  back  the  Hawk  was  walking 
quietly  in  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys 
eager  to  feel  his  silken  sides.  I  crowded 
through  and  held  the  horse’s  nose  while 
Uncle  Eb  got  down. 

“Thought'  I  wouldn’t  put  no  luther 
on  him,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  “God’s  gin’  ’in 
a  good  ’nuff  harness.” 

The  judges  came  and  looked  him 
over. 

“Guess  he’ll  win  the  prize  all  right," 
said  one  of  them. 

And  he  did.  When  we  came  home  that 
evening  every  horse  on  the  road 
thought  himself  a  trotter  and  went 
speeding  to  try  hfs  pace  with  every, 
thing  that  came  up  beside  him.  And 
many  a  man  of  Faraway,  that  we  pass, 
ed,  sent  up  a  shout  of  praise  for  the 
Black  Hawk. 

But  I  was  thinking  of  Hope  and  the 
dance  at  Rickard’s.  I  had  plenty  ot 
mon^y  now  and  my  next  letter  urge! 
her  to  come  home  at  once. 

Hope  returned  for  a  few  days  late  it 
August.  Invitations  were  just  issued 
for  the  harvest  dance  at  Rickard’s. 

“You  mus’  take  ’er,”  said  Uncle  Eb 
the  day  she  came.  “She’s  a  purty  dant 
er  as  a  man  ever  see.  Prance  right  uj 
an’  tell  .’er  she  mus’  go.  Don’  want  ’1 
let  any  one  git  ahead  o’  ye.” 

“Of  course  I  will  go,”  she  said  in  an. 
swer  to  my  invitation,  “I  shouldn't 
think  you  were  a  beau  worth  having  ii 
you  did  not  ask  me.” 

The  yellow  moon  was  peering  ove: 
Woody  Ledge  when  we  went  away  that 
evening.  I  knew  it  was  our  last  pleas, 
ure  seeking  in  Faraway,  and  the  crick¬ 
ets  in  the  stubble  filled  the  silence  with 
a  kind  of  mourning. 

She  looked  so  fine  in  her  big  hat  anl 
new  gown  with  its  many  dainty  acces¬ 
sories  of  lace  and  ribbon,  adjusted  with 
so  much  patting  and  pulling,  that  as 
she  sat  beside  me,  I  hardly  dared  touch 
her  for  fear  of  spoiling  something. 
When  she  shivered  a  little  and  said  ii 
was  growing  cool  I  put  my  arm  about 
her,  and,  as  I  drew  her  closer  to  my 
side,  she  turned  her  hat,  obligingly 
and  said  it  was  a  great  nuisance. 

I  tried  to  kiss  her  then,  but  she  put 
her  hand  over  my  mouth  and  said, 
sweetly,  that  I  would  spoil  everythin? 
if  I  did  that. 

“I  must  not  let  you  kiss  me,  William,* 1 
she  said,  “not— not  for  all  in  the  world 
I’m  sure  you  wouldn’t  have  me  do  what 
I  think  is  wrong — would  you?” 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  such  as 
appeal,  and  I  made  myself  as  happy 
as  possible  feeling  her  head  upon  mj 
shoulder  and  her  soft  hair  touching  mt 
cheek.  As  I  think  of  it  now  the  trust 
she  put  in  me  was  something  sublims 
and  holy. 

“Then  I  shall  talk  about — about  out 
love,”  I  said,  “I  must  do  something.” 

“Promised  I  wouldn’t  let  you,”  she 
said.  Then  she  added  after  a  moment 
of  silence,  “I’ll  tell  you  what  you  may 
do — tell  me  what  is  your  ideal  in  a  wo¬ 
man — the  one  you  would  love  best  of 
all.  I  don’t  think  that  would  be  wicked 
— do  you?” 

“I  think  God  would  forgive  that,”  I 
said.  “She  must  be  tall  and  slim,  with 
dainty  feet  and  hands,  and  a  pair  of 
big  eyes,  blue  as  a  violet,  shaded 
with  long  dark  lashes.  And  her  hah 
must  be  wavy  and  light  with  a  lit® 
tinge  of  gold  in  it.  And  her  cheek  must 
have  the  pink  of  the  rose  and  dimple 
that  show  in  laughter.  And  her  voice-- 
that  must  have  music  in  it  and  the  ring 
of  kindness  and  good-nature.  And  her 
lips — let  them  show  the  crimson  of  her 
blood  and  be  ready  to  give  and  receive 
a  kiss  when  I  meet  her.” 

She  sighed  and  nestled  closer  to  me 

“If  I  let  you  kiss  me  just  once,”  s^j 
whispered,  “you  will  not  ask  me  aga>r 
— will  you?” 

“No,  sweetheart,  I  will  not,”  I  a”' 
swered.  Then  we  gave  each  other  sum 
a  kiss  as  may  be  known  once  and  om. 
once  in  a  life  time. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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■What  would  you  do  for  the  love  of 
■0.irl  like  that?”  she  whispered. 

thought  a  moment  sounding  depths 
M  undiscovered  woe  to  see  if  there 
were  anything  I  should  hesitate  to  suf¬ 
fer  and  there  was  nothing. 

“  I’d  lay  me  doun  an’  dee,”  I  said. 

\nd  I  well  remember  how,  when  1 
la  dying,  as  I  believed,  in  rain  and 
darkness  on  the  bloody  field  of  Bull 
■m,  I  thought  of  that  moment  and  of 
■ose  words. 

cannot  say  such  beautiful  things 
as  you,”  she  answered,  when  I  asked 
he  •  to  describe  her  ideal.  “He  must  be 
Bod  and  be  must  be  tall  and  handsome 
aid  strong  and  brave.” 

■  Then  she  sang  a  tender  love  ballad. 
I  have  often  shared  the  pleasure  of 
thousands  under  the  spell  of  her  voice, 
bpt  I  have  never  heard  her  sing  as  to 
Bat  small  audience  on  Faraway  turn- 
;j|ke. 

As  we  came  near  Rickard’s  Hall  we 
mid  hear  the  fiddles  and  the  calling 


Choose  yer  partners  fer  Money 
Musk!”  the  caller  shouted. 

■  Hope  and  I  got  into  line,  the  music 
started,  the  circles  began  to  sway.  Dar- 
vfin  Powers,  an  old  but  frisky  man, 
siiod  up  beside  the  fiddlers,  whistling, 
with  sobriety  and  vigor,  as  they  play- 

1,1  eci  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  some  of 
tin:  older  men  of  the  neighborhood  join 
Ei  tie  dizzy  riot  by  skipping  playfully  in 
■c  corners.  J 

|  They  tried  to  rally  their  unwilling 
lives,  and  generally  a  number  of  them 
lere  dancing  before  the  night  was 
11  Jer.  The  life  and  color  of  the  scene, 
the  fresh,  young  faces  of  the  girls — 
spme  of  them  models  of  rustic  beauty 
4-the  playful  antics  of  the  young  men, 
the  merrymaking  of  their  fathers,  the 
laughter,  the  airs  of  gallantry,  the 
glances  of  affection,— there  is  a  magic 
if  the  thought  of  it  all  that  makes  me 
jimng  again. 

■  There  were  teams  before  and  behind 
us  when  we  came  home,  late  at  night, 
so  sleepy  that  the  stars  went  reeling  as 
we  looked  at  them. 

J  ‘‘This  night  is  the  end  of  many 
J  flings,”  I  remarked. 

■  "And  the  beginning  of  better  ones, 
l|hope,”  was  her  answer. 

‘Yes,  but  they  are  so  far  away,”  I 
'you  leave  home  to  study  and  I 
n  to  be  four  years  in  college — pos- 
?  Tbly  I  can  finish  in  three.” 

I  “Perfectly  terrible!”  she  said,  and 
■en  she  added  the  favorite  phrase  and 


Bne  of  her  mother:  “We  must  be  pa¬ 
rent." 

■  “I  am  very  sorry  of  one  thing,”  I 

Sfcid. 

1  “What’s  that?” 

g  I  promised  not  to  ask  you  for  one 
nfure  kiss.” 

■  “Well  then,”  said  she,  “you— you— 
needn’t  ask  me.” 

nd  in  a  moment  I  helped  her  out  at 
■e  door. 

■  David  Brower  had  prospered,  as  I 
Jve  said  before,  and  now  he  was 
Jiefly  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  his 

'ddren.  So,  that  he  might  give  us  the 
■vantages  of  the  town,  he  decided 
1  her  to  lease  or  sell  his  farm — by  far 
16  handsomest  property  in  the  town- 
'!’  I  was  there  when  a  buyer  came, 

■  the  last  days  of  that  summer.  We 
|°k  him  over  the  smooth  acres  from 
lone  Pine  to  Woody  Ledge,  from  the 

%  of  Bowman’s  Hill  to  Tinkle  Brook 

■  the  far  valley.  He  went  with  us 
|hough  every  tidy  room  of  the  house. 
J''  looked  over  the  stock  and  the 

■ables. 

-‘Wall!  wharfs  it  wuth?”  he  said,  at 
■st,  as  we  stood  looking  down  the  fair 
f een  acres  sloping  to  the  sugar  bush. 
David  picked  up  a  stick,  opened  his 
J11  e,  and  began  to  whittle  thoughtful- 
a  tamiliar  squint  of  reflection  in  his 
■c^  I  suppose  he  thought  of  all  it  had 
'S  him  the  toil  of  many  years,  the 
hrgth  of  his  young  manhood,  the 
It  1  anct  beauty  of  his  wife,  a  hundred 
were  far  better  than  money. 
I  >fteen  thousan’  dollars,”  he  said 
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Morion  T-M  Salt  -puts  extra  “ gold.  ”  in  your  milk  check 


Morton  minevraSized  Salt 

for  more  milk,  husky  ealf  crop 


ONE  OF  SIX  BEST  STORIES 

IN  1900  the  New  York  State  Li¬ 
brary  wrote  to  libraries  through¬ 
out  America  asking  them  to  name 
the  best  six  books  as  indicated  by 
the  number  of  people  who  read 
them.  Among  the  six  was  “Eben 
Holden ”  by  Irving  Bacheller.  It  is  a 
typical  American  and  New  York 
state  story  of  the  early  days.  If  you 
have  not  already  started  reading  it 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  I  am 
sure  it  will  interest  you,  and  by  us¬ 
ing  the  synopsis  you  can  pick  it  up 
and  begin  it  at  any  time. 

Some  of  the  other  books  in  the 
six  best  books  of  1900  are:  “Biogra¬ 
phy  of  a  Grizzly”  by  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson;  “To  Have  and  To  Hold” 
by  Mary  Johnston;  “An  American 
Anthology”  by  E.  C.  Stedman; 
“Alice  of  Old  Vincennes”  by  Maurice 
Thompson,  and  “Eleanor”  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward. 


slowly — “not  a  cent  less.” 

The  man  parleyed  a  little  over  the 
price. 

“Don’  care  t’  take  any  less  t’-day,”, 
said  David  calmly.  “No  harm  done.” 

“How  much  down?” 

David  named  the  sum. 

“An’  possession?” 

“Next  week.” 

“Everything  as  it  stan’s?” 

“Everything  as  it  stan’s  ’cept-  the 
beds  an’  bedding.” 

“Here’s  some  money  on  account,”  he 
said.  “We’ll  close  t’-morrer?” 

“Close  t’-morrer,”  said  David,  a  little 
sadness  in  his  tone,  as  he  took  the 
money. 

It  was  growing  dusk  as  the  man 
went  away.  The  crickets  sang  with  a 
loud,  accusing,  clamor.  Slowly  we 
turned  and  went  into  the  dark  house, 
David  whistling  under  his  breath. 
Elizabeth  was  resting  in  her  chair.  She 
was  humming  an  old  hymn  as  she 
rocked. 

“Sold  the  farm,  mother,”  said  David. 

She  stopped  singing  but  made  no  an¬ 
swer.  In  the  dusk,  as  we  sat  down,  I 
saw  her  face  leaning  upon  her  hand. 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  the  fields 
around  us  came  many  voices — the  low 
chant  in  the  stubble,  the  baying  of  a 
hound  in  the  far  timber,  the  cry  of  the 
tree  toad — a  tiny  drift  of  odd  things 
(like  that  one  sees  at  sea)  on  the  deep 
eternal  silence  of  the  heavens. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  save 
the  low  creaking  of  the  rocker  in  which 
Elizabeth  sat.  After  all  the  going,  and 
coming,  and  doing,  and  saying  of  many 
years  here  was  a  little  spell  of  silence 
and  beyond  lay  the  untried  things  of 
the  future.  For  me  it  was  a  time  of 
reckoning. 

“Been  hard  at  work  here  all  these 
years,  mother,”  said  David.  “Oughter 
be  glad  t’  git  away.” 

“Yes,”  said  she  sadly,  “it’s  been 
hard  work.  Years  ago  I  thought  I  never 
could  stan’  it.  But  now  I’ve  got  kind  o’ 
used  t’  it.” 

“Time  ye  got  used  t’  pleasure  ’n 
comfort,”  he  said.  “Come  kind  o’  hard, 
at  fust,  but  ye  mus’  try  t’  stan’  it.  If 
we’re  goin’  t’  hev  sech  fun,  in  Heaven 
as  Deacon  Hospur  tells  on  we  oughter 
begin  t’  practice  er  we’ll  be  ’shamed 
uv  ourselves.” 

We  rented  a  new  home  in  town,  that 
week,  and  were  soon  settled  in  it.  Hope 
went  away  to  resume  her  studies  the 
same  day  I  began  work  in  college. 

Not  much  in  my  life  at  college  is 
essential  to  this  history  —  save  the 
training.  In  my  second  year,  Hope  went 
away  to  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York.  She  was  to  live  in  the  family  of 
John  Fuller,  a  friend  of  David,  who  had 
left  Faraway  years  before  and  made 
his  fortune  there  in  the  big  city.  Her 
going  filled  my  days  with  a  lingering 
and  pervasive  sadness.  I  saw  in  it  some¬ 
times  the  shadow  of  a  heavier  loss  than 
I  dared  to  contemplate.  She  had  come 
home  once  a  week  from  Ogdensburg 
and  I  had  always  had  a  letter  between 
times.  (To  be  continued) 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  'practically 
nothing ! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  .  .  .  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
megt,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min-^ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1^  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement,  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 
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Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  lj*  more  Less  than  more 
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MORTON  trac^  mineraljzed  SAIT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 


BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  .  .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilla's  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadilla  Silo  offers,  includ¬ 
ing  practical  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  and  easy  time  payment 
plan. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B-316,  Unadilla,  New  York 


i;5'  UNADILLA  SILO 


UTSThI  WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  FOLDER 


Tells  flow  to  convert  wood  waste  with  a 


-  •>  >  Hr v  4 


■  -L-.  .  Si 


into 


*«■ 

\  your  fARNUj 


Livestock  bedding 
Poultry  litter 
Orchard  mulch 


Models  available  for  as  little  as  $960. 

Send  postcard  for  free  folder.  Address  Dept.  A-36 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


(178)  34 


MORE  EGGS!  When  fed  continuously  at  low  level,  3-Nitro  helps  hens  lay 
up  to  12  extra  eggs  per  hen. 

CONSISTENT  HIGH  PRODUCTION!  ^Nitro  gives  hens  added  vitality  to 
lay  more  eggs  consistently. 

FEED  SAVINGS!  3*Nitro  improves  feed  utilization.  Gives  you  more  eggs 
on  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs. 

Start  replacement  chicks  on  3-Nitro.  They  develop  better,  lay  up 
to  15  days  sooner,  without  forcing.  Keep  hens  on  3-Nitro  for 
extra  profits  NOW!  See  your  supplier  or  write  for  literature. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines/ 

ask  for 


Or  I 

I  SALSBURY'S 


From  tine  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ready  and  able  to  produce  bigger 
profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED- 
ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN 
CROSSES  and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler 
chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatching 
Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses  can 
help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine's 
largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS. 

Send  (or  our  free  catalogue 
to  find  out  more  about  them. 

I  think  you  will  find  it  interesting. 
Sincerely, 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. — Route  #  3fi— Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TOP  N.Y.S. 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$  $  $  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you  can 
share  in  Bulkley's  Leg¬ 
horns'  high  per  chick  in¬ 
come.  Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush  post 
card  today. 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N  Y. 


ENJOY  NORMAL  LIVING  AGAIN- 


$ Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must  BE 
HELD  BACK  FIRMLY  DAY  and  NIGHT 
at  work  or  play. 

MILLER'S 
Entirely 
Different 
Consult 
Your 
Doctor! 

Soft,  flexible,  fits  neat  as  a 
Money,  Disappointment.  Write  for  FREE  I 
NOW! 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Manufacturer 
DAWER  611AA,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 


Ernest  Jarell,  R.  I,  Kenton,  Del. 


warfarin — World’s  Greatest  Rat  and  Mouse  Killer 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  to.  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

Let  SHRAWDER'S  ANCONAS  Keep  You 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  8,  PA. 
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"Out  Around  The 
BROODER  HOUSE” 


By  Bill  Coolidge 


Quiz  Programs  and  Business  Ventures 


3ET  ME  get  my  pipe  a’going 
here.  Now,  you  know  there  was 
a  fellow  out  here  in  the  brood¬ 
er  house  the  other  day  and  he 
was  fussing  about  so  much  robbery 
and  stealing  and  crime  in  general  go¬ 
ing  on  nowadays. 

Well,  back  when  I  was  a  boy  up  in 
my  home  fown,  Lockes  Mills,  Maine, 
that  is,  things  were  different  up  there. 
We  really  had  law  and  order.  Our 
town  constable  held  that  job  for  a  good 
many  years.  Most  everyone  voted  for 
him.  Why,  they  said  that  one  year  he 
had  over  seventy  votes.  But  amongst 
the  loafers  that  used  to  gather  around 
the  old  box  stove  down  to  the  general 
store  and  post  office,  there  was  talk 
that  some  folks  must  have  voted  more 
than  once.  But  any  skulduggery  going 
on  and  he  would  catch  the  culprit  and 
take  him  up  to  the  next  town  where 
they  had  a  trial  justice,  and  he  would 
probably  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

Now  I  can’t  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  down  to 
the  general  store,  that  this  trial  jus¬ 
tice  fellow  kept  an  early  edition  of  the 
Sears  Roebuck  catalog  in  front  of  him 
all  the  time.  If  he  happened  to  open 
the  catalog  to  where  it  said  “babies 
dresses  35  cents,”  then  that  is  what 


the  fine  would  be,  35  cents.  But  if  | 
catalog  happened  to  open  to  where  ! 
said  mowing  machines  or  mannj 
spreaders,  then  the  fines  would 
pretty  high.  Yer  see,  "we  really 
law  and  order. 

Well,  we  got  set  down  on  a  cod 
of  chicken  "crates  that  I  keep  out  theii 
for  that  purpose,  and  got  to  talkil 
about  these  “quiz”  or  give  away  pr| 
grams  they  have  on  these  T.V,  shot 
nowadays.  Now,  not  so  far  back  ycl 
can  remember  of  people  talking  aboj 
the  $64  question.  Now  it  is  the  $64,0 
question.  It  has  got  so  that  money  do-l 
not  mean  a  darn  thing. 

Now  these  programs  are  good, 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  knockitl 
these  programs  at  all.  However,  then 
is  one  question  which  keeps  coming  c| 
in  my  mind.  Just  suppose  that  a  pel 
son  has  all  of  the  answers,  and  trill 
for  the  $64,000  and  is  a  winner,  aril 
collects  the  full  amount.  Just  who  if 
the  winner?  Is  it  really  the  contestacl 
or  is  it  the  tax  collector?  Now  I'mJ 
not  be  one  hundred  per  cent  right,  fcl 
I  have  been  looking  up  some  tax  tablel 
and  reading  up  on  the  subject,  andil 
works  out  about  this  way.  If  the  cn| 
testant  takes  the  $32,000  he  would] 
to  keep  about  $18,000.  But  suppose  1 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Solving  One  Poullry  Management  Problem 


By  L.  M.  HURD 


IT  HAS  BEEN  my  observation  that 
many  New  York  State  poultry  men 
are  faced  with  a  difficult  management 
problem  when  they  have  mid-winter 
hatched  pullets.  The  problem  is  to  get 
the  pullets  into  permanent  laying  quar¬ 
ters  when  they  are  ready  to  lay  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  old  hens  that 
may  still  he  producing  well.  In  many 
instances  the  pullets  are  left  on  range, 
or  in  the  brooder  houses  much  longer 
than  is  advisable  because  the  owner 
does  not  want  to  upset  the  production 
of  the  older  birds  by  moving  them.  Of 
course  he  can  sell  them — and  many  do 
— but  at  a  considerable  loss  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  time  when  large  eggs 
bring  good  money. 

Moving  the  pullets  from  range  to 
permanent  laying  quarters  at  the  right 
time  is  important  in  many  ways.  There 
is  more  likelihood  of  bringing  on  a 
molt  if  they  have  been  laying  for  a 
few  weeks  before  they  are  moved. 
Moreover  the  egg  production  of  pullets 
on  range  is  not  likely  to  be  as  good  as 
it  is  when  they  are  housed  and  have 
closer  attention.  As  a  general  rule 
early  hatched  pullets  should  be  housed 
early. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  a  sum¬ 
mer  shelter  for  the  laying  hens.  This 
shelter  does  not  have  to  be  an  expen¬ 
sive  structure.  It  can  be  of  pole  con¬ 
struction  with  dirt  floor  and  baled 
straw  sides,  if  necessary.  The  essential 
thing  with  a  pole  house  is  to  have  a 
good  roof.  Of  course,  the  type  of  shel¬ 
ter  constructed  and  its  cost  depends  to 
a  certain  extent  on  the  location  of  the 
farm  and  the  facilities  available.  It 
should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 
The  big  thing  is  to  have  the  shelter. 
Laying  shelters  have  proved  their 
value  in  the  practical  management  of 
the  laying  flock  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  New  England. 

Summer  laying  shelters  are  primar¬ 
ily  temporary  quarters  for  laying  hens, 
but  they  can  be  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  when  not  in  use  for  hens. 


The  best  time  of  year  to  move  ft 
hens  from  their  permanent  quarters  ti 
a  shelter  is  during  the  month  of  May 
At  this  time  the  flock  should  be  cuM 
if  necessary,  and  only  the  healthy  lay 
ers  transferred  to  the  shelter.  Some 
times  there  is  a  slight  drop  in  egg  pro- 
duction  at  the  time  the  hens  are  move 
but  this  can  be  overcome  for  the  most 
part  by  feeding  wet  mash  or  extra  pel¬ 
lets  at  the  time  the  change  is  mail 
The  birds  are  disturbed  less  if  they  an 
moved  at  night  rather  than  during  ft 
day,  and  if  the  arrangement  of  ft 
equipment  in  the  shelter  is  similar! 
that  in  the  permanent  house.  Shad 
near  the  shelter  is  desirable. 

The  use  of  these  temporary  quart®! 
gives  the  caretaker  an  opportunity*1! 
clean  and  prepare  the  permanent 
ing  houses  for  the  pullets.  It  also 
mits  him  to  house  the  pullets  whj| 
they  begin  to  lay  without  disposing 
the  hens.  A  summer  shelter  makes! 
comfortable  well-ventilated  place  f® 
the  laying  hens  during  the  warm  sum 
mer  months;  production  is  often  ft 
creased  and  prolonged.  Another  advali' 
tage  of  a  summer  shelter  is  that  ® 
birds  can  remain  in  this  building  w™ 
out  being  disturbed  until  late  in  t  * 
fall.  Total  egg  production  and  returns 
are  increased  by  having  both  the  h«ft 
and  pullets  in  production  at  the  -r 
time  during  the  fall. 


The  shelters  should  be  near  at  ha” 
to  save  travel  and  equipment  such  I 
water  pipe  and  electric  wiring. 
the  birds  are  kept  as  breeders  tq 
should  ffie  confined  as  the  market  Q1'  I 
ity  of  the  eggs  may  be  affected  "  ® 
they  run  out  on  pasture.  The  sa 
rules  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  eW 
ment  and  floor  space  per  hen  sh°ul  | 
observed  in  a  summer  shelter  as  is 
lowed  in  the  permanent  house. 

If  you  are  not  already  using  sum 
shelters  as  I  have  described  them 

not  give  them  careful  considerate 

am  sure  you  will  find  their  use  will  a 
to  the  profits  of  your  business. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1956 
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Homemade  Pies  Help  Turkey 
Sales  on  Bay  Slate  Farm 


By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 


NEW  ENGLAND  turkey  growers  are 
finding  new  ways  to  sell  more  tur¬ 
key.  Their  salesrooms  are  swiftly  be¬ 
coming  separated  from  the  typical 
barn  or  shed  dressing  plant  and  are 
being  made  eye-appealing.  Herbert 
Mulno,  Wamesit  Turkey  Farm,  Wame- 
sit,  Massachusetts,  a  successful  turkey 
grower  of  many  years  standing,  put  up 
a  flashing  neon  sign  showing  an  Indian 
chasing  a  turkey  with  a  hatchet,  built 
an  elaborate  roadside  salesroom  on  Rt. 
38,  Tewksbury,  and  started  making 
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Cooked,  frozen  turkey  pies  in  these 
attractive  cartons,  help  Herbert  Mulno 
build  up  year-around  turkey  sales. 

turkey  pies  in  order  to  increase  turkey 
sales.  . 

Only  selected  turkeys  are  used  in 
|  making  the  12-ounce  pies.  Both  Her¬ 
bert  and  Mrs.  Mulno  perfected  the 
formula.  “We  wanted  to  make  a  turkey 
[  pie  of  the  type  we  would  like  to  buy,” 
he  says.  “Naturally  we  inspected  a 
number  of  commercial  chicken  and  tur¬ 


key  pies  and,  in  many  cases,  discov¬ 
ered  more  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  were  used  than  meat.  We  de¬ 
cided  our  pies  would  consist  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  turkey  and  gravy  ...  no  vege¬ 
tables.” 

The  Mulnos  make  up  the  pies  in  the 
farm  kitchen  in  the  12-ounce  size  alum¬ 
inum  plates,  roll  out  the  piecrust,  cook, 
freeze,  then  slip  the  pies  into  plain 
cardboard  boxes.  A  red  and  white  stick¬ 
er  listing  contents,  weight  and  instruc¬ 
tions  is  stuck  on  each  carton.  Three 
dozen  turkey  pies  are  boxed  in  a  car¬ 
ton  and  stored  in  an  upright  freezer. 
The  pies  are  already  cooked,  the  house¬ 
wife  need  only  brown  in  the  oven  be¬ 
fore  serving. 

An  excellent  demand  for  their  turkey 
pies  has  been  built  up.  To  assure  fresh¬ 
ness,  they  make  up  only  a  week’s  sup¬ 
ply  at  a  time.  Pie  sales  help  sell  an  ad¬ 
ditional  12  to  15  turkeys  per  week. 

The  air-conditioned  salesroom  con¬ 
tains  a  walk-in  freezer,  display  freez¬ 
ers,  and  cups  and  ribbons  won  for  his 
dressed  birds  and  breeders  at  the  vari- 
out  poultry  shows.  The  store  is  open 
daily  except  Mondays  and  remains 
open  the  last  three  days  of  each  week 
until  9  P.  M.  When  the  salesroom  is 
closed,  customers  stop  at  the  house  for 
their  birds.  For  holidays,  display  cases 
are  left  open  for  convenience  in  selec¬ 
tion  of  birds. 

Mulno  raises  the  Lovelace  strain  of 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  his  own 
strain  of  Broadbreasted  White  Hol¬ 
lands.  He  is  noted  as  a  turkey  breeder 
and  does  an  excellent  business  in  day- 
old  turkey  poults. 

The  Wamesit  Turkey  Farm  is  well 
known  throughout  the  section  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  go  into  oven-ready 
frozen  turkeys.  Now  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  their  customers  prefer  froz¬ 
en  birds  over  the  old  style  fresh  killed, 
New  York  dressed.  If  customers  want 
only  a  turkey  snack  or  have  sudden 
company,  they  now  drop  in  at  the 
salesroom  for  Wamesit  turkey  pies. 
This  item  alone  keeps  customers  com¬ 
ing  between  turkey  sales  and  helps  sell 
more  Wamesit  turkeys  the  year  ’round. 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

tries  for  the  $64,000  and  fails,  he  would 
lose  everything  but  the  consolation 
prize,  and  even  if  he  answered  correct¬ 
ly  he  would  not  double  his  money,  as 
out  of  the  second  $32,000  he  would  get 
but  $10,000  with  the  tax  collector  tak¬ 
ing  $22,000.  Thus  there  is  no  incentive 
to  try  for  the  big  prize. 

Oi'  let  us  take  it  another  way.  A 
single  man  with  no  dependents  earn¬ 
ing  $4,000  a  year,  in  order  to  keep 
$32,000,  would  have  to  win  $107,600 
and  in  order  to  take  home  $64,000  he 
would  have  to  win  $448,711.  Out  of 
that  amount  ($488,711),  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  would  take  $384,711,  leaving  the 
contestant  $64,000. 

Now  this  progressive  tax  system 
works  the  same  way  in  business  or  an 
individual  enterprise.  It  has  a  restrain¬ 
ts  influence. 

Just  suppose  that  you  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  had  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
o  invest  in  some  enterprise  of  your 
cwn,  possibly  more  or  less  of  a  risk, 
ut  a  chance  to  make  a  good  return 
°n  your  investment  if  you  won.  And 
suppose  that  the  venture  did  turn  out 
good  or  extra  good  we  will  say.  Then, 
be  taxes  take  the  largest  share  of  the 
Profits. 

on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 

ls  venture  failed  entirely  and  you 
lost  everything,  who  takes  the  loss? 


Why  that  is  just  your  hard  luck.  The 
loss  is  all  yours.  It  takes  capital,  much 
of  which  is  risk  capital,  to  make  busi¬ 
ness,  to  give  employment  etc.  But  if 
I  had  a  substantial  amount  of  capital 
to  invest,  me,  well  I  would  just  keep 
what  I  had  and  live  on  it,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  This  progressive  tax  system 
is  discouraging  to  both  contestants  on 
the  T.V.  as  well  as  to  business.  It  is 
something  to  think  about  when  the 
time  comes  that  we  can  revise  our  tax 
laws  to  provide  more  equitable  reduc¬ 
tions. 

Salaried  people,  too,  learn  that  pay 
raises  are  not  what  they  seem.  Often 
a  bigger  job  with  a  bigger  salary  is 
not  worth  the  extra  responsibility. 
You  know  folks,  sometimes  I  am  glad 
I  am  just  a  “one  horse”  poultry  farmer 
and  don’t  have  any  of  these  worries. 

You  know  I  was  just  beading  where 
some  bureau  down  in  Washington  was 
spending  a  lot  of  our  money  in  some 
sort  of  a  medical  research  work  to  find 
a  way  to  lengthen  the  life  span  of  the 
average  person.  Make  folks  like  us  live 
longer,  that  is.  Well,  you  know  I  guess 
getting  folks  to  live  longer  is  about 
the  only  way  there  is  left  to  get  more 
taxes  out  of  ’em. 

Well  folks,  my  pipe  has  gone  out,  so 
join  us  again  some  other  time  for  an¬ 
other  visit  out  around  the  brooder 
house. 
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KEEPS  ’EM  LIVING!  Only  PEX*  con¬ 
tains  DLW*,  plus  buttermilk  and 
whey  sources  of  vitamins,  minerals, 
amino  acids,  and  unidentified  growth 
factors.  PEX  keeps  layers  in  tip-top 
condition  and  helps  prevent  body 
depletion  even  after  extra  weeks 
and  months  of  production. 


KEEPS  ’EM  LAYING!  Only  PEX  con¬ 
tains  HIDROLEX*  the  energy  and 
growth  booster  from  predigested 
milk  sugars  and  proteins.  When  you 
feed  PEX  you  supply  immediate  en¬ 
ergy  and  boost  feed  intake  to  help 
hold  egg  production  at  high  levels 
and  prevent  slumps. 


A  PEX  PRODUCT  FOR  EVERY  POULTRY  PROGRAM! 

(In  Self-Feeder  Blocks  or  Condensed  in  drums  and  barrels) 

PeX  for  BROILERS ...  \  1  TX 

for  CHICKS  ...  for  TURKEYS  1^1“ 

7 

Pex  Whey  Block 

*T.M.’s  for  Milk  By-Product  feeds  manufactured  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 
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R.I. 
REDS 
LEGHORNS 


Since  1911,  our  birds  have  made  good 
money  for  thousands  of  repeat  buyers. 

- Cut  out  and  mail - 

WALLACE  H.  RICH  &  SON, 

Hobart,  (Delaware  County)  N.  Y. 

Send  me  your  FREE  colorful  catalog  and 
price  lists: 

Name _ _ 

Address  _ 


BABY  CHICKS 


ALL 

LEADING 
BREEDS 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Writ  for  Circular.  Prices 
and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our  14  day 
livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
Rt.  30,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Good  Years  or  Bad— 

PICK  A  WINNER 

H  &  N,  with  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  good  Livability, 
Egg  Production  and  Feed 
Efficiency,  this  year  AGAIN 
OUT-EARNED  EVERY  OTHER 
LAYER,  and  WON  the  Fifth  Central  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test,  and — more  important  to 
you— again  WON  the  THREE  YEAR  AWARD. 

Also  WON  the  THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR 
AWARD  in  the  California  Random  Sample  Test. 

H  &  N  have  WON  every  THREE  YEAR 
AWARD  ever  offered  in  New,  York  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  total  of  SEVEN.  And  the  only  two 
FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  ever  offered. 

THREE  and  FIVE  YEAR  AWARDS  are  your 
best  proof  of  Dependability  and  Profitability. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  transcripts  of  H  &  N 
Records  in  the  Random  Sample  Testa. 

FOR  BROILERS  —  WHITE  VANTRESS  X 
ARBOR  ACRES  CROSS. 

R-l  HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Hatchery  —  Avoca,  N.  Y. 
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This  new  Spra-Biast  unit  featuring 
low-cost  power  and  high-speed 
sprays  was  recently  introduced  by 
the  OLIVER  CORPORATION  of  Chicago, 
III.  It  is  the  new  Iron  Age  Model  500. 

“More  from  every  acre”  is  a  new 
film  put  out  by  the  NORTHRUP, 
KING  &  CO.  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Filmed  last  summer  on  a  farm  near 
Minneapolis,  this  color  film  runs  23 
minutes  and  can  be  secured  for 
showing  to  selected  audiences  by 
writing  to  Northrup,  King  &  Co., 
1500  N.  E.  Jackson  Street,  c/o  Don  E. 
Crust,  Marketing  Advertising,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO. 
of  New  Holland,  Pa.  has  for  our 
readers  who  request  it,  a  record 
keeping  book  which  takes  much  of 
the  headaches  out  of  farm  record 
keeping.  When  you  ask  for  it,  tell 
them  also  what  new  machines  you 
are  interested  in.  Write  to  Grassland 
Editor,  New  Holland  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Box  16,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

The  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  has  a  number  of  movie 
films  available  for  showing  at  meet¬ 
ings.  They  run  from  about  20  to  30 
minutes.  If  you  are  responsible  for 
farm  meetings  and  are  interested  in 
movies,  you  can  get  a  list  of  those 
available  by  writing  to  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  ,at  one  of  the 
following  addresses,  depending  on 
your  location:  20  Providence  St., 
Boston  16,  Mass. ;  250  Park  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N  Y. ;  1528  Walnut  St.,* 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

The  J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY  of  Racine, 
Wis.  is  now  enclosing  farm  machin¬ 
ery  service  manuals  in  transparent 
polyethylene  weatherproof  enve¬ 
lopes.  This  will  insure  that  both 
farmers  and  dealers  receive  manuals 
in  first  class  condition  undamaged  by 
weather. 

The  CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY  of  119  N.  Washington 
Street  Danville.  Ill.,  has  renamed  its 
entire  line  of  feed  products.  The 
“Semi-Solid  Emulsion”  tag  has  been 
dropped  on  all  product  names.  It  will 
be  replaced  by:  PEX  Poultry  Feeds, 
SPARX  Hog  Feeds  and  KAFF  Calf 
Feeds.  The  feeds,  Semi-Solid  Sow 
Emulsion  and  Semi-Solid  Pig  Emul¬ 
sion  will  now  be  known  as  Sparx  for 
Sows  and  Sparx  for  Hogs,  respective¬ 
ly.  The  company  will  continue  to 
.  manufacture  Sparx  for  Baby  Pigs  in 
both  condensed  and  dry  form  as  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  GENERAL  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
of  ALLIED  CHEMICAL  and  DYE  CORP¬ 
ORATION  has  a  sound-slide  film  which 
tells  the  story  of  grassland  farming 
entitled  "Green  Pastures."  It  takes 
45  minutes  to  show,  and  prints  and 
and  sound  records  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  company's  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Department,  40  Rector 
Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

WIRTHMORE  FEEDS  of  Walden, 
Mass.,  has  announced  the  addition  of 
three  members  to  their  research 
staff.  The  men  are :  Dr.  Mark  H. 
Bert,  Biochemist;  Herbert  C.  Hutch¬ 
ings,  Superintendent  of  the  new  169 
acre  Wirthmore  Research  Farm  in 
Berkley,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  David  Libby, 
Nutrition  Research  Specialist. 


An  excellent  booklet  available  to 
our  readers  upon  request  is  “Modern 
Farming  with  JOHN  DEERE  Quality 
Farm  Equipment.”  Its  94  pages  are 
well  illustrated  and  there  is  much  in¬ 
formation  about  farm  equipment  and 
about  farming  in  general.  Send  your 
request  to  G.  E.  Ferris,  Deere  & 
Company,  Dept  AA  Moline,  Ill. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  of  Chicago,  III.,  recently 
shipped  a  complete  self-propelled 
combine  from  its  East  Moline  Works 
to  Argentina  by  air  freight.  Cable¬ 
grams  indicate  that  the  machine  is 
performing  in  good  shape. 

A  new  self-priming  portable  utility 
pump,  built  in  a  compact  unit  easily 
carried  by  one  man,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  GOULD  PUMPS,  INC.  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N,  Y.  The  positive  self¬ 
priming  pump  has  a  suction  lift  up  to 
25  feet  and  discharges  up  to  85  gal¬ 
lons  a  minute  with  15  feet  of  head. 
Write  them  at  Seneca  Falls  for  in¬ 
formation  or  see  your  dealer. 

Recently,  Dale  Roeder,  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  FORD'S  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLE¬ 
MENT  DIVISION,  predicted  that  by 
1976  agricultural  methods  of  today 
may  look  as  antiquated  as  1906 
methods  seem  now. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  installing  an 
irrigation  system,  why  not  fill  out 
th^  coupon  on  page  27  of  the  Febru¬ 
ary  18th  issue  or  write  to  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  MACHINERY  CO., 
Dept.  AA-2,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  asking 
for  the  New  Free  Catalog,  RM  56. 

For  a  24-page  book  telling  how  to 
use  LP-Gas  for  drying  clothes,  heat¬ 
ing  water  and  other  uses,  write  to 
National  LP-GAS  COUNCIL,  Dept. 
AA-1,  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 
III. 

An  excellent  place  to  buy  short 
time  credit  is  from  your  local  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association.  Drop  in 
at  your  local  association  or  write  to 
COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT, 
Dept.  A-84,  310  State  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

To  get  the  name  of  the  dealer 
nearest  you  who  sells  McCulloch  chain 
saws,  check  pages  14  and  15  of  the 
February  18th  issue  of  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


Here  is  a  new,  automatic  defrosting 
5-cubic-foot  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  food 
freezer.  It  holds  173  pounds  of 
frozen  food,  yet  can  be  installed  un¬ 
der  a  counter  and  takes  up  no  more 
space  than  a  standard  kitchen  base 
cabinet. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  3 


New  York  Dairy  Representatives! 
Discuss  Milk  Problems  at  Albany 


O 


N  FEBRUARY  22nd,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Governor  Harriman, 
a  group  of  New  York  State 
dairy  leaders  met  in  Albany  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  facing 
New  York  State  dairymen.  Among 
them  was  that  of  an  equitable  sharing 
of  the  surplus  milk  which  is  not  sold 
as  fluid  milk. 

The  group  took  note  of  the  general 
dissatisfaction  with  prices  paid  dairy 
farmers  and  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  legislative  leaders  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  single  order  to  cover  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Metropolitan 
area.,  They  pointed  out  that  some  up¬ 
state  New  York  milk  which  enters  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  is  not  subject  to 
state  regulation. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  those  at¬ 
tending  the  meeting  covering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points : . 

1.  Asking  the  Governor  and  the 
state  administration  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  (including  consultation  with 
producer  groups  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture)  to  extend  the 
Federal-State  Order  to  include  all 
heavily  populated  areas  of  the  State  ex¬ 
cept  Rochester  and  the  Niagara  Fron¬ 
tier,  where  state  orders  are  effective. 
The  Federal-State  Order  now  covers 
only  the  New  York  Metropolitan  con¬ 
suming  area. 

2.  Asking  Governor  Harriman  and 
the  state  administration  to  strengthen 
existing  State  and  Federal  milk  orders. 

3.  To  hold  a  producer  referendum  on 
a  State  Order  for  the  Syracuse  market. 
A  Syracuse  order  has  been  talked  of 
for  some  time. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  bringing 
under  Federal  control  milk  which 
crosses  state  lines,  but  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  present  New  York  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Order,  would  increase  returns 
to  dairymen.  But  as  you  know,  there 
have  been  grave  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  how  this  should  be  done. 

Many  New  Jersey  producers  and 
their  organizations  have  been  working 
for  a  separate  Federal  Order  either  for 
northern  New  Jersey  or  for  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey.  This  position  has 
also  been  taken  by  the  Eastern  Milk 
Producers  Cooperative  Association. 
Other  groups,  notably  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  Metropolitan  Bargaining 
Agency  and  the  Mutual  Federation  of 
Independent  Cooperatives  have  been 
working  toward  a  comprehensive  order 
for  the  entire  Metropolitan  area. 

A  considerable  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  New  York  State  and  sold  in 
upstate  cities  or  in  New  Jersey  has  not 
been  paid  for  at  full  Class  1A  price.  A 


comprehensive  order  for  the  Metropolji 
tan  area  would  result  in  the  paymetl 
by  dealers  of  the  Class  1  price  for  fl^.l 
milk  sold  in  New  Jersey,  and  extendi 
ing  the  present  New  York  Order  to  up.1 
state  areas  would  bring  about  the  sanj 
result  there. 


The  resolution  was  signed  by  thod 
who  attended  the  meeting.*  Howevol 
J.  Thomas  Cribbs,  president  of  East! 
ern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Am 
ciation,  Judge  Graves,  Harold  Stanletl 


Northern  New  Jersey  is  to  have  a 
separate  Milk  Order.  Just  before  we 
go  to  press,  a  hearing  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  (date  to  be  decided)  on 
proposals  for  a  Federal-State  Milk 
Order  for  northern  New  Jersey.  At 
the  same  time  co-ordinating  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  New  York  Order  will 
be  considered.  One  possibility  is  to 
include''  in  the  Metropolitan  New 
York  consuming  area  several  south¬ 
eastern  New  York  counties. 

Interested  parties  have  until 
March  16  to  submit  proposals  for 
the  New  Jersey  Order.  The  hearing 
will  take  place  at  a  later  date  to  be 
announced. 

Secretary  Benson  stated  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  getting  effective  milk  price 
regulation  in  New  Jersey  is  the  vi¬ 
tal  consideration,  rather  than  the 
method  to  be  us^d.  Such  regula¬ 
tion,  he  believes,  will  increase  milk 
prices  to  producers,  both  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 


and  Dr.  Everett  Case  made  it  dear 
that  they  were  not  endorsing  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  comprehensive  order 
to  cover  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Metropolitan  Area.  Dr.  Case,  Justice 
Graves  and  Harold  Stanley  were 
three  New  York  State  members  of  the 
Case  Committee  which  studied  Nw 
York  milk  pricing  problems  in  1953. 

Following  the  meeting  Governor 
Harriman  sent  a  telegram  to  Secretary 
Benson  emphatically  endorsing  th 
resolution  and  requesting  prompt  ac¬ 
tion. 


-  A.  A. 


*  Attending  the  Meeting  were: 

Paul  D.  Graves  of  Gouverneur,  Supreme 
Court  Justice; 

James  A.  Young,  president  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargaining 
Agency  of  Syracuse; 

Harold  M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Grange; 

Dr.  Kenneth  A.  Shaul  of  Syracuse, 
president  of  the  Mutual  Federation  of  In¬ 
dependent  Cooperatives,  Inc. ; 

J.  Thomas  Cribbs,  Syracuse,  president 
of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative, 
Assn.,  Inc.; 

Edward  S.  Foster,  Ithaca,  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Farm  Ru- 
reau  Federation; 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hedlund,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca; 

Earl  C.  Foster,  Baldwinsville,  agricul¬ 
tural  advisor  to  the  majority  leaders  in 
the  state  legislature^. 

Dr.  Leland  Spencer,  professor  of  Mar¬ 
keting  at  Cornell  University; 

Benjamin  J.  H.  Rikert,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  State  Guernsey 
Breeders  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse; 

Everett  Case,  president  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity;  and 

Stanley  H.  Benham,  president  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Inc.  of 
New  York  City.  N 


A.  D.  HAKES  TAKES 
POSITION  WITH  DEPT.  0 
AGR.  AND  MARKETS 

A.  D.  Hakes  of  Pitcher,  widel 
known  dairy  farmer  and  long  active 
farm  organizations,  today  became  t 
Agricultural  Public  Relations  Rep® 
sentative  of  the  Department  of  Agn 
culture  and  Markets  for  Central  an 
Northern  New  York. 

Mr.  Hakes  is  the  former  secretary 
the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Prc 
ducers  Bargaining  Agency  and  wi 
formerly  the  representative  of  tl 
town  of  Pitcher  on  the  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty  Board  of  Supervisors! 

In  addition  to  being  a  lifelong  daiij 
farmer  and  taking  a  leading  part  in  tl* 
cooperative  movement,  Mr.  Hakes 
associated  with  his  son  in  the  far® 
equipment  business  in  Cincinnatus.  1 
is  an  officer  of  the  statewide  Far®' 
Labor  Committee  and  formerly 
deputy  director  of  the  Syracuse  div 
sion  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 


—  A.  A.  — 


The  practice  of  selling  milk  in  ha 
gallon  and  gallon  containers  to  house 
hold  consumers  has  increased  gl'ea^ 
over  the  past  few  years,  according  to 
recent  report  of  the  Agricultural  Mar 
keting  Service,  U.  S.  Department  ® 


citi« 


Agriculture.  A  study  in  25  major 
shows  that  in  1950  only  five  of  the® 
cities  priced  the  larger  containers 
discount  from  the  equivalent  sing 
quart  prices,  but  by  1953  the  num  e 
had  increased  to  15  of  the  25  cities 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  -IAVITS 

S  WE  GO  to  press,  New  York  State  Attorney  General  Jacob  K.  Javits 
Announces  that  he  has  written  to  the  chairmen  of  the  congressional  com- 
ittees  in  the  U.  S.  House  and  Senate  his  opposition  to  any  bill  that  would 
Hermit  the  private  development  of  Niagara  River  power.  Mr.  Javits  says 
tint  it  is  the  State  law  that  Niagara  power  and  power  sites  shall  “always 
remain  inalienable  and  that  ownership,  possession  and  control  thereof  shall 
always  be  vested  in  the  people  of  the  State.” 

Is  there  anything  holy  about  a  law  that  it  can’t  be  repealed  if  it  is  wrong  ? 
Politicians  often  try  to  make  the  point,  and  perhaps  gain  votes  by  claiming 
that  they  represent  the  people.  We  ask  Mr.  Javits,  who  are  the  people  that 
he  represents? 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  proposal  before  the  public  where  the  people  have 
expressed  themselves  so  emphatically  as  they  have  on  Niagara  power.  Over 
200  farm,  business,  and  labor  organizations  in  New  York  State  are  on  record 
in  favor  of  free  enterprise  as  against  socialistic  development  of  Niagara. 
Some  of  these  organizations  include  the  great  New  York  State  Grange,  with 
] 40,000  members;  the  New  York  State  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus;  in  fact, 
ALL  of  the  statewide  farm  organizations.  The  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Labor  is  on  record  against  the  State’s  doing  this  job.  So  are  hundreds  of 
business  groups.  We  repeat,  Mr.  Javits,  who  are  the  people  you  represent? 

* 


tow  Your  Congressmen 
Hand  on  Niagara  Power 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


UST  preceding  the  publication  of 
our  last  issue  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives  and  to_ 
every  New  York  member  of  the 
buse  of  Representatives  not  in  the 
letropolitan  district.  The  ,  telegram 
reads  as  follows: 

.“OVER  200  ORGANIZATIONS  INCLUD¬ 
ING  EVERY  STATEWIDE  FARM  OR¬ 
GANIZATION,  HUNDREDS  OF  BUSI¬ 
NESS  GROUPS,  STATE  FEDERATION 
OF  LABOR,  AND  PRACTICALLY  ALL 
WELL  -  INFORMED  CITIZENS  ARE 
OPPOSED  TO  STATE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  ADDITIONAL  ELECTRIC  POWER 
FROM  NIAGARA.  ARE  YOU?  MUCH 
APPRECIATE  YOUR  ANSWER  BY 
WIRE  COLLECT.” 

I  did  not  send  the  telegram  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  from  New  York 
City  and  vicinity  because  American 
Agriculturist  does  not  circulate  there. 
Neither  did  I  send  one  to  Senator 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  who,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  thousands  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  has  led  the  fight  for  socialism  in 
the  Senate  to  have  the  State  of  New 
York  instead  of  free  enterprise  develop 
the  additional  power  from  Niagara. 


characteristics  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
therefore  gave  us  no  answer  as  to  his 
position  on  state  vs.  free  enterprise  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  power.  Many  of  us 
would  agree  with  Congressman  Reied  if 
further  power  development  from  Ni¬ 
agara  would  destroy  some  of  the  scenic 
beauty.  But  experts  disagree  on  this 
point,  and  anyway  the  policy  is  fully 
determined  to  go  ahead  one  way  or  the 
other.  So  the  question  now  is  not  on  the 
scenic  characteristics  of  the  Falls  but 
on  how  the  electric  power  will  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  secretary  to  Representative 
Ralph  A.  Gamble  of  Larchmont,  New 
York,  the  26th  district,  said  that  Mr. 
Gamble  would  be,  away  from  his  office 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  would  re¬ 
turn  too  late  to  answer  the  telegram.  I 
wrote  to  Miss  Ganser,  the'  secretary, 
giving  the  /Representative  longer  time 
to  answer,  but  he  did  not. 

Congressman  Edmund  P.  Radwan 
of  Buffalo,  41st  district,  replied  that  he 
is  taking  no  public  position  as  to  State 
vs.  private  development  of  Niagara  be¬ 
cause  he  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Con- 


Senator  Irving.  M.  Ives  replied  that 
he  would  do  everything  he  could  in 
support  of  private  enterprise  in  this 
project.  Also,  with  the  3  exceptions 
mentioned  later,  we  have  received  re¬ 
plies  from  every  upstate  representative, 
stating  in  effect  that  they  emphatically 
favor  private  enterprise  to  develop  the 
power  at  Niagara  and  oppose  State  de¬ 
velopment.  Here  are  their  names: 

Steven  B.  Derounian,  Mineola 
2nd  District 

Frank  J.  Becker,  Lynbrook 
3rd  District 

Albert  H.  Bosch,  Richmond  Hill  ' 

5th  District 

John  H.  Ray,  Staten  Island 
I  '15th  District 

I  Katherine  St.  George,  Tuxedo  Park 
I  28th  District 

J.  Ernest  Wharton,  Richmondville 
29th  District 

Leo  W.  O’Brien,  Albany 
30th  District 
Dean  P.  Taylor,  Troy 
31st  District 

Bernard  W.  Kearney,  Gloversville 
32nd  District 

Clarence  E.  Kilburn,  Malone 
33rd  District 

William  R.  Williams,  Cassville 
34th  District 

R.  Walter  Riehlman,  Tully 
35th  District 
John  Taber,  Auburn 
36th  District 
W  Sterling  Cole,  Bath 
37th  District 

Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Rochester 
38th  District 

Harold  C.  Ostertag,  Attica 
39th  District  / 

William  E.  Miller,  Lockport 
40th  District 

John  R,  Pillion,  Lackawanna 
42nd  District 

Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  43rd  District,  wrote  that  he  is 
°Pposed  to  the  destruction  of  the  scenic 


gress  that  the  army  engineers  go  ahead 
with  surveys  of  the  project  in  order  to 
get  it  started,  which  would  have  to  be 
done  irrespective  of  how  the  power  is 
developed. 

From  the  above  report  it  is  plain 
that  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions 
upstate  New  York  State  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  are  in  favor  of  free 
enterprise.  Their  constructive  attitude 
and  policies  should  be  noted  by  their 
constituents. 

A  similar  telegram  has  been  sent  to 
upstate  members  of  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  a  report  on  their  atti¬ 
tude  on  this  vital  question  will  be  given 
in  our  next  issue. 

Few  people  realize  how  important 
this  question  is.  If  the  State  of  New 
York  succeeds  in  getting  control  of 
the  Niagara  power,  not  only  will  the 
taxpayer  pay  the  $400  million  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  the  power,  but  tax¬ 
payers  will  also  lose  millions  of  dollars 
in  t,axes  which  private  enterprise  would 
pay  on  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  project.  If  the  socialists  succeed 
in  having  the  State  grab  Niagara  we 
have  established  yet  another  precedent 
for  centralized  government,  for  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  for  further  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

American  AGRICULTURIST  is  determ¬ 
ined  to  find  out  whether  the  wishes  of 
the  people  #re  to  be  followed  or  those 
of  some  socialistic  politicians.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  issue,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  citizens  will  take  care 
ful  note  of  how  their  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  and  senators 
and  assemblymen  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  stand. 
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NYABC 

SaCatcA 

the  4-H 
Clubs 


Today  begins  4-H  Club  *week. 

But  at  NYABC,  there  are  fifty- 
two  4-H  Club  weeks  every 
year.  During  the  year,  a  great 
many  4-H  project  calves  are 

sired  by  NYABC,  for  4-H'ers  know  about  the  improved  results  from 
breeding  to  NYABC  sires.  The  record  number  of  one  hundred  two  partici¬ 
pants— many  of  them  4-H  members— in  the  1955  Junior  Showmanship 
Contest  at  the  Cattle  Show  is  evidence  of  that.  So  NYABC  salutes  4-H 
Club  members  everywhere— and  congratulates  them  on  having  learned 
of  the  value  of  this  program  for  better  cattle  breeding. 


BOX  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  TRUCK  FARMING 
DISPERSAL  -  TWO  DAYS 


Friday  March  23  —  Saturday  March  24,  1956 
at  Brooklands  Farm  —  Route  9  —  Fishkill, 
Dutchess  Co.,  New  York 

the  undersigned  discontinuing  truck  farming  has 
authorized  a  Complete  Dispersal  of  all  farm  machinery, 
tractors,  irrigation  equipment.  Trucks,  Buses  and  all 
equipment  necessary  in  the  operation  of  a  large  scale 
truck  fa^m.  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  farm  known  as 
Brooklands  Farm,  located  on  (Route  9,  Albany  Post 
Road)  Fishkill.  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.  Fishkill  is 
located  15  miles  South  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  20  miles 
North  of  Paekskill,  N.  Y. 

Selling  Friday  March  23,  1956 
10  A.M.  Rain  or  Shine 

Papec  Forage  Harvester,  hay  and  corn  head,  Interna¬ 
tional  Side  Delivery  rake  on  Rubber,  P.T.O.  Int.  2  row 
Potato  Digger,  2  Row  Potato  Planter,  2  Transplanting 
Machines  I  Pieck  Vacuum  Blower,  Hay  Elevator,  2  Int. 
Fluid  Manure  Spreaders,  I  Regular  Int.  Tractor  Spread¬ 
er.  Rotary  6  ft.  cut  grass  or  brush  Chopper,  app  800- 
6”  field  tile,  2  wheel  Trailer  for  Harvesting  Sweet 
Corn  I  Me  Deering  Burrmill,  I  Int,  Hammer  Mill, 
700  lb.  Field  Mixer,  Corn  Sheller,  3  ft.  Mall  Chain 
Saw,  Acetylene  Welding  outfit,  6  can  Int.  Milk  Cooler, 
Jamesway  Water  Buckets,  misc.  Dairy  Equipment,  1941 
International  Dump  Truck,  120  cold  frame  sash,  a 
large  assortment  of  small  tools,  and  many  other  items 
large  and  small. 


Selling  Saturday  March  24,  1956 
10  A.M.  Rain  or  Shine 

3  1955  International  Series  400  Tractors,  (like  new), 
2  1950  Model  C  tractors  and  Cultivators,  3  Ford  l'/2 
Ton  Trucks,  1945-1946-1952  platform  with  racks,  I  1949 
i/2ton  Ford  Pick  up.  I  1951  %  ton  Ford  Pick  up.  I  1947 
Dodge  Power  Wagon  4  wheel  drive  with  winch  attached, 

I  Gorman  Rupp  Irrigation  Pump  Chrysler  Motor  on 
rubber.  I  Marlow  Pump  with  V8  Chrysler  Motor  on 
Rubber  I  Marlow  Pump  straight  8  Chrysler  Motor.  I 
Marlow  Pump  6  cyl.  Chrysler  Motor,  I  Irreco  pump 
8  cyl.  Chrysler  Motor  on  Rubber.  I  Chevrolet  Nurse 
truck  for  sprayers,  1500  Gal  Tank,  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  6  inch,  5  ”  and  4”  aluminum  irrigation  pipe. 
Various  sized  sprinkler  heads,  ranging  in  size  from 
15  gals,  per  minute  to  300  gals,  per  minute.  Aluminum 
fittings  in  the  form  of  L’s — T’s — T  valves,  gun  pipes 
intake  pipes,,  hoses,  and  dead  ends,  complete  equipment 
for  irrigatieffi  units,  3  small  lumps  with  air  cooled 
motor,  I  Brillion  seeder  on  Rubber,  I  Killefer  Ditcher 
and  Moler  International  Post  Hole  Digger  4  Colbey 
wagons,  Hardie  P.T.O.  8  Row  Sprayer.  I  electric  Seed 
Treating  Machine,  I  8  ft.  quick  attachable  Int.  Disc. 
Harrow,  Int.  Quick  attachable  4  disc  Plow,  I  4  bottom 
14”  Int.  Trailer  Plow,  3  Pac  Rite  Bean  Grading  Belts, 
Capactity  150  bu.  per  hour  per  belt,  made  by  America 
Machinery  Corp.  8  sections  of  spike  harrows,  I  Hester 
4  disc  Brush  Plow.  I  Ezee-Fiow  Lime  Spreader,  2  Ni¬ 
agara  6  row  Dusters,  I  never  used,  a  large  quantity  of 
i/s  bushel  and  bushel  baskets,  quantity  of  I  Bushel 
bean  crates.  Spray  materials  aarathion’s,  Kolofog  and 

Zeralate.  BUSES 


1947  Dodge  Bus  seating  36—1939  Mack  Bus  seats 
55 — I94Q  Brockway  Bus  seats  55 — International  Bus 
seats  49.  Maiority  of  above  Buses  have  new  motors  and 
in  good  running  condition.  Two  way  G.E.  Radio  Equip¬ 
ment  Complete.  Main  station,  3  mobile  units,  transmit¬ 
ters  and  receivers,  tower  and  car  Antennas. 


Sale  by  order  of 

Stephen  W.  Blodgett,  owner,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 
D.  Luther,  Auctioneer,  Wassaic,  Dutchess  Co., 
New  York  Phone  Amenia  N.  Y.  47 


”1  used  to  hire  two  extra  men  just  to  bin  oats 
and  crib  corn.  Now  with  my  Belt  Harvest- 
Handler  elevator  doing  the  heavy  lifting,  I 
can  manage  the  storing  chore  quickly  and 
easily.” 

A  Belt  Harvest-Handler  can  do  a  two- 
man  job  on  your  farm,  too  .  .  .  pay 
for  itself  fast  in  time  and  labor  saved. 
Handles  ear  corn,  small  grain,  ensilage, 
poultry  ljtter,  cotton  seed,  nuts  and 
vegetables.  Double  Duty  Model  65C  also 
handles  bales.  One-man  operation  frees 
help  for  other  work  .  .  .  handy  exten¬ 
sions,  accessories  add  versatility.  Light¬ 
weight,  all-bolted  aluminum  construc¬ 
tion.  Chain  or  rubber  vbelt. 

BUY  QUALITY  ...  BUY  BELT 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  TODAY! 

|  THE  BELT  CORPORATION  *  | 

j  6803  Stahl  Road  Orient,  Ohio 

.  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Harvest- 
I  Handlers.  No  obligation. 

I  1 

1  Name  — - — — -  I 

I  Street  - — — - — —  I 

I  City  _ i _  State  -  I 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  o  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street/  Poughkeepsie/  N.  Y. 


I 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
y*-®®  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  3 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Mar.  17  Issue . Closes  Mar  2 

Apr.  7  Issue . Closes  Mar.  23 

Apr.  21  Issue . Closes  Apr,  < 

May  5  Issue . Closes  Apr.  20 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


DOGS 


BABY  CHICKS 


/?ALE — T-  P-  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
Sfeins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Xalbot,  Leonards ville,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Border  Collies  —  Good  Workers, 
intelligent  from  imported  ancestors,  Buxmont 
Farm,  Rl,  Telford,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$6.00 — 100,  $11.00—200.  Ship  at  once  COD.  Tab'e 
assortment  $2.50 — 100.  $4.00 — 200.  Plus  postage. 
Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Penna. 


PLANTS 


SURPLUS  Reg.  Holstein  Heifers.  Calves  up  to 
yearlings  from  high  producing  cows.  Herd  Ac- 1 
credited^  mid  Certified.  R.  Albrectsen,  Ithaca, 


POULTRY 


BROWN  SWISS 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  tolder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 


McKUNE  Poultry  Farm — Baby  Chicks  of  superior 
quality.  Not  a  complaint  in  forty  years.  Send 
for  circular;  low  prices.  McKune  Poultry  Farm, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  MR97. 


STRAWBERRY-Raspberry  plants.  State  w 
ted.  Strawberries  grown  from  substantially®  I 
free  stock.  Folder.  Rev.  Kenneth  Berry  SM 
doloh,  Vermont.  % . 


STRAWBERRY  Plants — Grown  from  viruTr 
foundation  stock  Raspberries,  Blueberry 


FOR  SALE:  Brown  Swiss  bull,  born  February, 
195o.  Dam  made  14,000-625-5  yr  2X,  Lee’s  Hill 
Keeper  breeding.  Sire  Pearson’s  Design,  Straight 

vS1i’i-u^n<lTlegsUL?oks  like  sire-  Donald  Smith, 
Franklin,  New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with  , 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


MONEY  Making  Chicks.  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean. 
Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  or  meat  production 
under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Many  matings 
sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  or  started  chicks. 
Ducklings  —  Turkey  Poults  weekly.  Write.  Big 
early  order  discount.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


Asparagus — 50  varieties.  Grow  small  fr&- 
your  spare  time.  It  pays.  For  better  Zj1 
write  for  our  free  catalog  and  planting  3* 
Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Bradford,  Mas!. 


BLUEBERRIES,  Fruit  Trees,  RhubariT~RlT 

berries.  Free  catalog  Commonfields  NurS 
Ipswich  1,  Massachusetts.  >  nfSi 


GUERNSEYS 


FO?  S^E— Bull  born  January  1955.  Dam  made 
9465—425— Sr2 — 305C — 2x,  now  milking  60#  per 
day  2x  at  14  yrs.,  full  sister  to  Tarbell  Farms’ 
Peerless  Valor  AR ;  dam  of  Tarbell  Dauntless  1 
Brett  AR  and  2  AR  daughters.  From  a  great 
£?w,  family.  Sire  is  proven  with  20  AR  daughters, 
sire  s  dam  has  2  records  averaging  16809-829. 
Also:  choice  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  ou*- 
catalog  and  special  quantit\  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WOODSIDE  Leghorn  cross  strain  chicks  for  bet¬ 
ter  egg  production,  larger  birds,  low  mortality, 
longer  laying  periods.  Serving  satisfied  customers 
for  forty  years.  Also  white  rocks  and  sex  link. 
Save  money,  Woodside  Poultry  Yards,  Cortland, 
New  York. 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  WhitT^ 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  aS 
Spanish,  500-52.10;  1,000-53.50;  2000-S 

3000-56.90  ,  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid  AmS 
Plant  Company,-  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas!  ™ 


Phone  8-1611. 


X 


TURKEYS 


VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants  Red  —  ri.,.. 
Raspberry  Plants  Fresh  dug,  Circular.  eS 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  o)  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from  , 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm.  Maine,  New  York 


USDA.  Direct  Beltsville  Broadbreast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich¬ 
field  2,  Pennsylvania. 


HEREFORDS 


ARE  YOU  Interested  in  beef  cattle?  A  farm  in- 
come  with  less  labor?  Then  write  New  York 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association;  Wing  Hall, 
York  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
Cattle  for  Sale  and  information. 


ZIMMER  S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt,  1 
Hope  also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul- 
try  Farm,  Box  C,  Gallupvilie.  New  York. 


BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Lovelace  Strain, 
also  broad  breasted  sheely  White  Kings.  Big 
profitable  turkeys.  Pullorum  Typhoid  clean. 
12-511.50;  25-522.25;  50-543.50;  100-  $85.00.  Im¬ 
mediate  Shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  —  Vermont  grown  fr™ 
virus  free  stock.  Howard  17  (Premier)  (2 
Catskill.  50—52.00;  100—53.15;  250-mf 

500—512.00;  1000—$21.00.  Trimmed  readyK 
from  heavy  rooted  plants. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Bulls  —  Cows  —  Bred, 
Open  Heifers — Zato  Heir — Larry  Domino— Baca 
Duke  Breeding — Accredited  Herd.  Francis  Meeks, 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  Phone  2201M-2. 


HEREFORDS:  Three  Registered  Polled  Yearling 
Bulls ;  Domestic  Mischief  Breeding.  Several  fine 
registered  Polled  Heifers.  Harry  A.  Strong,  Tele¬ 
phone  31  or  39  Groton,  New  York. 


67  RARE  BREEDS  Chicks  including  Polish; 
S  p  anish;  Buttercups ;  Turkens ;  Australorps ; 
Houdans;  Lakenvelders ;  Andalusians;  Cornish; 
Anconas;  Sussex;  Hamburgs;  Giants;  Brahmas; 
Leghorns;  Minorcas:  Omington': •  Vikings;  Wyan- 
dottes;  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all  eastern  states 
guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  colored  pic¬ 
tures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box 
B70,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 


DUCKS 


RED  RASPBERRY  Plants — Large  2  yr. 
and  Durham  fall  bearing.  25 — 53.25;  50— ffiqn- 
100—510.00;  500—540.00;  1,000—575.00.  m3 
size  %  price.  Raspberries  are  very  profitable 
easy  to  grow.  Instructions  included,  postpaid 
Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vermont. 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2.  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants— State  In¬ 
spected.  Spring  Dug — 44  Varieties.  Free  Cata¬ 
log.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown, 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


|i?cs?occg'f„Thnffl  "fais!1  (sr’nSnsi 

PaiSfs  TjTiS  !l,haea“,Now"’rYoale'  Ba,,cock 


1955  Bulls  from  Bardoliermere-Ton 
?ire*  ^red  cows;  4  Feeder  steers.  Certified 

Eearst  Aurora,  r£as£nable-  Ra‘-Mo  An^s  Farm, 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers, 

Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  ijve 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don  t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large-  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab- 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc..  Route  3A.  Ithaca,  N.Y 


MONEY  Makers!  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Fast  growing — ready  for  market  in  9  weeks. 
12-54.25;  25-58.25;  50-515.50;  100-529.00.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants — Fresh  dug  from 
our  muck  farm,  Premier,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fair- 
land,  Temple,  Robinson,  Empire,  Sparkle.  S3® 
■  per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties - 
Streamliner,  Superfection  —  54.75  per  hundred, 
postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Bramat 
Brothers,  Penfield,  New  York. 


CHINCHILLA 


RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific! 
Cash  Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville 
24,  Pennsylvania. 


BLUEBERRY  Plants  —  Giant  Cultivated  Mixed 
Standard  Name  Varieties — 2-Year  10’  ’  -18”,  4  for 
$1.95;  Dozen  $5.00;  3-Year  18”-24”,  4  for  $2,95; 
Dozen  $8.25;  4-Year  24”-30”,  4  for  54.75  - 
Transportation  Extra.  Volk’s  Nursery,  Brown's 
Mills,  New  Jersey. 


- 
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FLOWERS  and  BULBS 


RABBITS 


SWINE 


CHOICE  YOUNG  PIGS  —  Feeders  —  Service 
XhonoavO-2408k5.Farm  Lexington,  Mass. 


VANCREST  New  .Hampshires  —  top  heavies  at  1 
Central  Random  Sample  Test  last  year  and  5 
year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancrest  Hamp  or  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  Write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits  | 
for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson,  Conn. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  —  Extra  Hardy-10  gor¬ 
geous  colors.  $1.00;  20  (All  Different)  or  3) 
(10  varieties)  $2.00.  Postpaid.  Burnette  Gardens, 
AA,  Assumption,  Illinois. 


\ 


FURS 


GIANT  Gladiolus  or  Small  and  Miniatures  Either 
100  Large  Bulbs  $4.50.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Glad- 
side,  Northfield,  Mass. 


TAMWORTHS  Purebred,  best  lean  meat  hog, 
lame  htters.  America’s  finest  breed.  T.  J 
Buipitt,  856  Hammond  Street,  Chestnut  Hill  67, 
Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS  $5.75—100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Also  3-week-old  ^Chicks 
25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry 
Farm,  Bellefonte  14,  Pa. 


RAW  FURS  Wanted:  Late  caught  muskrats. 
Will  hold  separate  seven  days  for  your  approval. 
Check  mailed  within  24  hours  after  shipment 
arrives.  Ship  now  to  Walter  A.  Carr,  664  Sharp 
Lot  Rd.,  Swansea,  Mass. 


8  GIANT  Dahlias  or  10  Smaller  Flowering, 
Either  Collection  $2.50.  Fragrant  Double  Glads, 
Gladside,  Northfield,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  roses,  your  home,  year  round! 
Farrel  Enterprises,  Liberty,  New  York. 


PUREBRED  Landrace— 5  V2  month  and  8  week 
old  bosirs.  Also  8  week  old  gilts.  Write  Marshall 

Phone  &7&> 3 ro ° '  #3,  GreensburS-  Pennsylvania. 


SURPLUS!  A  AAA  Rocks — Reds — -Wyandottes- 
Hamps— $7.95-100.  All  pullets,  $14.95;  Mixed  I 
Heavies,  $6.95;  Light  Mixed,  52.95;  Broilers, 
$1.95;  Baby  Ducklings,  $24.00-100.  F.O.B.  Near¬ 
est  Supply  Hatchery.  Economy  Chicks,  Lockland, 
Ohio. 


BEES 


BEES  WANTED:  Will  pay  cash  for  bees  in  good 
extracting  equipment.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H, 
Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE:  Yorkshire  boars  &  gilts  near  breed¬ 
ing  age.  Pinelma  Farm,  Lawrenceville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Leghorn  and  Rhode  Island  Red  Chicks, 
bred  for  high  on  the  farm  performance.  Alber- 
marle  Acres,  Unadilla,  New  York.  Phone  3467. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  Pigs  —  Bred  Sows, 
service  boars,  all  ages.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincen- 
town,  New  Jersey. 


SHEEP 


ONLY  2c  Per  Month  for  America’s  leading  poul¬ 
try  magazine.  Half-price  offer  for  48  months 
$1.00.  Trial  order  9  months  25c.  Every  issue 
packed  with  raising  helps.  Problems  answered. 
Subscribe  Now!  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  14, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 


ATTENTION  Farmers:  Fight  Mastitis  with  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clarks  Pen-Fz  (Penicillin  &  Nitrofura- 
zone).  Two  tubes  free-  with  10  ($7.90)  Prepaid. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  Box  73,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


FINEST  Duality  Cedar  Posts  pointed  for  driving, 
Penta  treated  poles  for  pole  barns.  Truck  load 
deliveries  until  March  15.  Murray  Snell,  North¬ 
east  Townline  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 
Telephone  683121. 


HAY 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


SELLING  EXTRA  NICE  well  grown  registered 
bred  Hampshire,  yearling  ewes  from  top  blood¬ 
lines.  Also  booking  ram  orders  for  fall  1956  de¬ 
livery.  Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  New  York 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 
ewes.  Excellent  type  and  breeding.  Bred  to  out-' 

— - -  ya_  --—i  -  -  --  --  -- 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order  your  Red  Gate  Farm 
New  Hampshire  Red,  Barred  Rock  Cross  and 
Sex  linked  cross  chicks.  Get  your  order  to  me 
at  once.  Write  for  price  list  to  W.  F.  Rogers, 
Newport,  N.  H.  or  Tel.  383. 


MAPLE  Syrup  for  Sale.  Quarts  delivered  4th 
zone  $1.90.  Prepaid.  R.  Haller,  Attica,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  as  to  quality  and  price « 
straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  to  you 
place  subject  to  inspection  call  person  to  person 
anytime  after  6:00  P.M.  Telephone  4-8282  « 
write  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain,  R.D.  itt 
New  York. 


standing  rams.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


28  REGISTERED  Dorset  Ewes,  1  year  old.  Hills 
and  Cornell  breeding.  Well  grown,  healthy,  ex¬ 
cellent  type.  You  will  be  starting  at  the  top. 
Locke  Bullock,  Genoa,  New  York. 


HORSES 


BETTER  Chicks  In  ’56.  If  this  is  your  New 
Year’s  Resolution,  you’ll  profit  most  with  Eben- 
wood  White  Crosses  (fast-growing  broilers); 
Ebenwood  Sex  Links  (tops  for  production  an 
exceptionally  good  “nick”),  and  Ebenwood 
Hamps  ( persistent  egg-meat  combination,  fine 
for  cross  matings).  Free  catalog.  Ebenwood 
Farm,  Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  for  those  who 
want  quality.  Vermont  Grade  A  or  Better.  $5.85 
per  gallon — $3.35  per  %  gallon.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Joe’s  Trading  Post,  Gateway  to  the  Jay 
Mountains,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 


CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder  Petrol¬ 
eum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
45111. 


MUSHROOMS 


TIMOTHY.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat.  Straw.  Ear  Com.  Jama 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse 
New  York.  Phone  92885. 


FOR  S.ALE:  40  head  of  young  Belgian  horses 
including  1,  2,  a  and  4  year  olds.  Also  2  Regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions  2  years  old  and  some  bred 
mares.  Also  few  odd  head  5  to  8  year  olds. 
Earle  A  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Stanley  4353. 


PONIES 


FORD’S  Strain  Cross  Leghorns  are  still  running 
First  in  the  Western  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Test.  Pens  are  entered  from  all  parts  of  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  are  from  random  sel¬ 
ected  chicks.  You  get  exactly  the  same  kind.  All  , 
customers  trying  them  last  year  report  very 
high  and  steady  production,  excellent,  livability 
and  rapid  increase  in  egg  size.  Vernon  Ford, 
R.D.  6,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-5622. 


MUSHROOM  Growing  Simplified.  Spawn  (seed), 
instructions  51.00  postpaid.  Prepared  trays  grow 
when  watered  6  for  $6.00  express  charges  col¬ 
lect.  Free  Literature.  Luxor- A  A,  641  South  19th, 
Newark  3,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — First,  second,  third  cutting  Alfalfs- 
Tel.  Poplar  Ridge  3214.  Carl  Wilbur,  King  Fern’. 
New  York. 


$5,199.90  was  paid  to" John  Betts,  in  few  weeks. 
Grow  Mushrooms.  Cellar  shed,  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  Book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  10,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


SECOND  cutting  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and  mixjl, 
hay,  by  truck  load,  guaranteed  as  represented- 
Kenneth  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 


FENCE  POSTS 


WELSH  Ponies,  for  profit  and  pleasure,  regis¬ 
tered  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  Roy  Gunter, 
Charlton,  Mass. 


PULLETS 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


TREATED  fence  posts,  poles.  Osmose  process, 
o* — ~  — ™ - *  crescent, 


Strong,  enduring."  Fred  Elwert,  19 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines,  friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced. 
Write  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood. 
Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia,  482M3 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farms. 

Ph  ?°1611d  Fingar’  Box  106’  Hudson-  N.  Y. 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  II,  Iowa. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SEED  OATS 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Walker  foxhound  puppies, 
bom  July  4,  1955.  eligible  for  registry.  Ready 
to  start  running.  Also  one  registered  Walker 
bitch;  three  years  old.  M.  J.  Huntley.  West 
Winfield,  New  York. 


GARRY  SEED  OATS  are  not  plentiful,  so  why, 
not  place  your  order  for  the  next  best  variety 
“Certified  Craigs.”  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons, 
New  York. 


SURPLUS  STEEL  QUONSET  HUTS,  20’9”u. ’ 
and  48  2”  long  or  longer,  good  for  storing  tluiu- 
Free  delivery  first  150  miles.  Also  Norge  keros® 
space  heaters.  Will  heat  3  or  4  rooms.  Van* 
$90.00;  our  price  $24.50.  J.  R.  Nelson,  CroJ 
on  Hudson,  New  York.  Telephone  Croton 1-4*1: 


CAPONS 


SEED  POTATOES 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  AKC  silver  pups.  Ray 
Y.  Leonard,  76  Main  Denville,  N.  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 


NEW  MEAT  Type.  Four  weeks  old.  White  or 
Barred.  Very  easy  to  raise.  Prove  for  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow  this 
“Food  for  Royalty”  for  your  own  eating  plea¬ 
sure.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Box  A.  Kingsley,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  blight  resistant  Kennebec 
seed  potatoes.  High  yielding  Thompson  Farms. 
Clymer,  New  York. 


CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  .  .  Save— DM 
from  Factory  to  you.  Do.  Me  stitched,  reinfom- 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04; 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factor); 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  w- 
Binghamton,  N.  Y 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  D®1 
Mac  Ewan.  462  Borden  Ave..  Norwich,  N.  Y- 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppie'S  that  satisfy. 
Strong,  healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber. 
Slaterville  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  40849 


ATTENTION  Hunters  —  Beagles,  Fox  Hounds, 
20  dollars  and  up.  Harry  Pikiell,  R.  1,  Bristol, 
Conn. 


BOXERS  For  Stud — Buino  Vesta — Achetes  Tinale 
at  Stud.  Both  Champion  Blood  Lines.  Great 
Dane  at  Stud,  sire  Ch.  Tyras  V.  Ralmon.  Mrs. 
G.  J.  Lauster,  450  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Phone  7426  or  29524. 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 

thousands  of  these  heavy  breed’  cockerels - all 

surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,*  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TOM.A.TQ,  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
oHcrs-  Piedmont  Plant  Company.  Department 
301A,  Albany,  Georgia. 


BUY  SURPLUS  Direct  from  Government  at  UJ 
mendous  sayings,  farm  tools  machinery,  tew- 
truck,  jeep,  tractor,  hundreds  others.  List  $l-w 
Box  169AAH,  East  Hartford  8  Conn.  . 


DEPRESSION  prices — we  sell  cheap — save 


ivuuuavii  i'l  1U.A - wc  SC11  Ullttd-P - oca  *  ^ 

New  and  used  tractor  parts — 150  makes 


754 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


models — 1956  catalog  ready —  send  25c — re 


^  -  1 

-fund 


rOMATO,  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  ,  Piedmont  Plant  Company,  Department 
301C,  Albany,  Georgia. 


able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Far8° 
North  Dakota. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


erican  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1956 


dditional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


A  FOUiPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


Bargains  in  Used^  KarUimoving  Equip- 


'IT  Houghton  -  Arnold  Machinery  Co..  Your 
l^irnmar  Dealer;  40C  John  Deere. with  Dingley 
W.r  sml  Hyd.  Straight  dozer  in  very  good 
W?fnn  1954  unit,  Buy  and  /Try.  Caterpillar 
tractor  with  Hyster  winch.  Buy  and 
/?2f  iqTl  Cat.  D4-60”  tractor  with  Cat  4A 
jry.  excellent  condition.  Don’t  miss 

I >'4  :  ? w  "PUia?,  „ t  P, r;  Cl  e  tr  a  c  with  Ware  Hyd. 


*i.»rprtificd  Buy!  BG  Cletrac  with  Ware  Hyd. 
‘repaired  and  set  to  go— A  Real  Bargain 
Her,  rep  „ni„  «MHOO  BarmaH  Model  M 


»„v’and  Try  at  only  $3800.  Farmall  Model  M 
MValmr 3 with  halftracks.  Eciuipped  with  Hyd. 
JrTniow  Cab  Cultivator.  Mower  and  2-way 
iust  traded.  Buy  &  Try.  GT30  Terratrac 
lWflffner  Front  End  Loader,  a  good  value, 
fwrv  write.  Wire,  Phone  Houghton-Arnold 
iMwnerv  Co.,  26  Warren  Ave.,  Portland.  Maine. 

3-8165.  Send  Postcard  for  Complete 
t  ?i#r  (/Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  Registered 
XrJcniarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


,,OT  ««  on  Tractor  Parts  &  Farm  Needs. 
8AV  .,  \ -vn\ i  how  to  cot  main- 


wMpKr'^upoly  Co.  shows  you  how  to  cut  mam- 
WBp  costs  Receive  Free  116  page  (1956) 
parts’  Blue  Book.  Lists  thousands  of 
,3Ss  forPmost  Makes  &  Models  Big  Savings  on 
Srf&Uor  es  farm  equipment,  tools,  etc.  All  mer- 
,V|  ‘/  brand  new,  fully  guaranteed.  30  Farm 
is  serve  the  Nation;  mail  order  with  money- 
ing  Prepayment  Plan,  and  counter  sales.  For 
Free  Catalog  send  post  card  to  Tractor  Supply 
cSnnany  2T05,  North  Halsted,  Chicago  14. 
^Rtity  Limited!  Write  Today. 


pATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 

Soreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
intffiprlife.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
At  Used  trade  ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
ow  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob- 
lleamn  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  One  4  Row  1948  Iron  Age  Bean 
and  Com  Planter  on  rubber  with  band  way 
fcrnlizer  attachments.  In  excellent  condition  .  .  . 
used  two  seasons.  Make  us  an  offer.  The  Bullard 
Oriiards,  Schuyierville,  New  York. 


WiSFTED:  2  Post  Lift  &  Jeeps — New  Or  Used. 
Fritfidly  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill,  New'  Jersey.  Phone 
--(jridley  8-6291. 


USED  EARTHMOVING  Equipment  —  Check 
jse  Price  Cuts  at  Casellini -Venable  Corp., 
ir  Caterpillar  Dealer.  Caterpillar  D4-60,”  7U 
Senes  with  LPC  Hyd.  Angledozer,  completely 

nVir,n  Dnr\/1  o/i  Knir  V*nrliiooA  t  o 


Hy< 


Cat  D2-50”  Tractor  with  Hyster  winch  only, 
Cert  fied  Buy,  very  good.  $3350.  Allis-Chalmers 
Hi-3  with  Hyd.  Angledozer,  tuned,  cleaned  and 
parted,  real  nice  machine.  Buy  and  Try,  re¬ 
alised  to  $4455.  Farmall  A  Wheel  Tractor  with 
SBraulie  loader  and  PTO  pulley,  $600.  Terra- 
trac  GT-25  Tractor  only,  new  1951,  very  good 
condition,  ready  to  go  to  work,  as  is,  $1200. 
MSjiy  other  good  buys.  Contact  us  for  your 
;S,  Casellini-Venable  Corp.  540  No.  Main  St., 
Barie,  Vermont,  Tel  GR  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and 
Cat  are  Registered  Trademarks  of  the  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  Co. 


TRACTORS  WANTED:  Ford  or  Ferguson- 
^mall  Super  A  —  Farmall  M  or  Super  M  — 
Garden  Tractors — Jeeps — Bulldozers  &  Loaders- 
Low  Bed  Trailers — Any  year  or  model,  also  for 
sale.  Write,  phone  or  visit  Phil  Gardiner, 
Masscy-Harris,  Nash.  Bolens;  Dodge  truck  sales, 
service,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.,  Phone  GRidley 
8-6291. 


IUC1I0NEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
.omrnete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available, 
larnc  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 


DEALER  FRANCHISE 


9 


LER  FRANCHISE:  The  International  Har- 
r  Company  .  .  .  largest  manufacturer  of 


arrn  tractors  and  farm  implements  .  .  .  has 
Vfhiab}e  a  franchise  in  the  Central  New  York 
res  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  re- 
sible  individual  to  get  a  full  tractor  and 
)  machinery  dealership  in  good  farming  ter- 
y.  For  details  contact  International  Har- 
__:r  Company,  210  Teall  Avenue,  Syracuse, 
lew  York.  Phone  Syracuse  74-2923. 


REAL  ESTATE 


,BUY  Direct  from  Government,  surplu 
homes,  etc.  List  $1.00.  Box  169AMH 


mnu,  nonius,  ere.  . 
«t  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


RGE  Country  Home  —  6  Acres,  Electricit; 
tin’  Uses,  10  minutes  from  2  lake 

p  Helen  Merriman,  Cambridge,  New  Yor] 


R'  STROUT  CATALOG,  just  out!  Mailed 
i.t.i  s;  Homes,  Businesses  Coast-to-Coast, 
LL,  sa,,  ^,046  bargains  described.  World’s 
pest:  56  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R 
I  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y'. 


—  185  Acre.  45  cow.  Delawa 
piy  farm.  Level  land,  good  buildings.  Ell* 
|crt,  Fraser,  New  York. 


Dairy  Farm — 110  Acres,  New  Barn, 
pianchions,  Brook,  Good  Road.  10  Room  and 
$35,000.00.  C.  G.  Ort,  Box  248,, 
pettstown,  New  Jersey. 


L^HE:  320  acre  high  producing  dairy  farm, 
t  Kamorern,  buildings,  main  buildings,  barn 
w  stanchions,  2  silos,  main  dwelling,  2 
y  home,  modern.  69  registered  Jersey  milch 
ft.',*  „3°ung  stock.  Complete  line  of 
'p.OOO.  Can  be  purchased  bare  also, 
pand  Ray  Jersey  Farm,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


I  K?iC!  Fred  Jackson’s  Farm,  about  72  acres, 
SUKar  bush,  pasture  well  watered. 
Bps  QIon  ''arn,  other  buildings.  School  bus 
■srm  o  r°om  house.  Write  Miss  Dorothy 
South  Plymouth,  N.  Y. 


|A[- : 


LEASE — 4  room  apartment 
to  support  25  heac 
"  Brookfield,  Mass. 


po  Acres — Two  sets  good  buildings, 

B  tnree  l)arns,  silos,  on  paved  high- 

1  New  Y„rkatCr'  Arnold  Pcutsman,  Troups- 


photo  finishing 


"IAL 


roll  2.rtal  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
c  alhnrmneg^tlvcs  in  beautiful  ring-hound 


pjc 


Young  Photo 
1,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed. 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin  Mail  Pix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$3,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimes 
1894 -S,  1895-0,  1916-D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S, 
1901-S,  1913-S,  1923-S,  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1,500.00. 
Certain  dates  —  Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian- 
heads,  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle 
Cents,  ,$200.00.  2c  Pieces.  $45.00.  3c  Pieces, 
$60.00.  Halfdimes  $500.00.  Shield  Nickels, 
$100.00.  Old  Dimes  $300.00.  1875  Canadian 

Quarter,  $50.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00- 
$500.00.  Wanted  —  Half  dollars,  dollars,  gold 
coins,  paper  money  etc.  Know  their  true  value. 
Our  large  illustrated  guarantee  buying-selling 
catalogue,  giving  complete  all  coin  information 
— Send  $1.00.  Purchase  catalogue  before  sending 
coins.  Catalogue  money  refundable.  Worthycoin 
Corporation,  Leaders  Numismatic  Quotations, 
(K-132-C)  Boston  8,  Mass. 


WANTED:  Church  pews  in  good  condition  to 
seat  approx.  100  people.  Special  requirement 
that  they  be  comfortable.  Write  —  Snyder  Hill 
Baptist  Church,  Snyder  Hill  Road.  R.D.  2. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  WANTED  —  As  farm  hand. 
Aprii-September.  Prefer  Beef  or  General  Live¬ 
stock.  Age  25,  Single,  College  Education.  Box 
514-SM,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  larg  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


MANAGER,  Poultry  Farm  —  excellent  living 
quarters,  must  be  experienced  and  capable, 
owner  does  not  live  on  farm,  ample  help  to 
assist  manager,  in  reply  give  references,  age, 
marital  status,  number  of  children  and  salary 
desired  per  riionth.  Box  514-JD,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY?  Take  orders  from 
farmers  for  the  most  widely  used  Liquid  Ferti¬ 
lizer — “Na-Churs.”  Proven  since  1946.  Big  de¬ 
mand  already  created.  Liberal  profits.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Full  or  part  time.  Free  details  —  write 
“Na-Churs”  Plant  Food  Co.,  701  Monroe  St., 
Marion,  Ohio. 


WOMEN — $35.00-850.00  Daily,  showing  apparel 
for  children,  adults.  Party  plan  sensation!  Ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary.  Isabel  Sharrow  made 
$258.00 — 11  days  sparetime!  Free  outfit.  Beeline 
Fashions,  Bensenville  502,  Illinois. 


EARN  $100  weekly,  spare  time,  selling  nationally 
advertised  gifts,  appliances.  Offer  big  discounts 
and  S&H  Green  Stamps.  No  investment.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalog  $1.00,  refundable.  Sample  Catalog, 
25  cents.  Pollack-,  12  Cedar.  Akron,  New  York. 


CARETAKER  Couple.  Man  to  care  for  two 
horses,  lawn  and  odd  jobs.  Woman,  general 
housework.  Located  central  Massachusetts.  No 
children.  $250.00  Per  Month.  3  room  apartment 
with  electric  ice  box  and  electric  stove.  Also, 
heat  and  light  furnished.  Write  giving  references, 
age,  weight  and  nationality  to  Box  514-AS, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Capable  young  couple  for  small  di¬ 
versified  farm.  Further  information  by  writing 
to:  Joseph  CurrSh,  Lagrangeville,  New  York. 


WANTED:  working  farm  manager.  Intelligent 
working  farmer  for  small  dairy  herd.  Good  with 
machinery  and  crops.  With  or  without  farm 
college  training.  Attractive  house  and  salary 
for  qualified  applicant.  Nathan  George  Horwitt, 
Lenox,  Mass. 


FARMERS,  Dealers.  Agents— make  extra  money. 
Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  nationally 
advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Ni¬ 
trogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time.  Samples  and 
demonstrating  outfit  Free.  Campbell  Co.,  Ro¬ 
chelle  82,  Ill. 


MARRIED  Man  wanted  for  general  farm  work, 
no  dairy.  Full  time  steady  job.  House  and  privi¬ 
leges.  Alton  L.  Culver  &  Sons.  Trumansburg, 
New  York.  Phone  5300. 


YOUNG  married  man  for  Poultry-Grain  farm 
near  Ithaca.  Good  wages,  modem  house,  other 
farm  privileges.  State  experience  and  references. 
Box  514-PD  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca. 
New  York. 


MARRIED  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  fruit  not  necessary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Hill  Top  Orchards,  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


LIQUID  Pine  Cleaner,  true  pine  fragrance.  Use 
as  directed.  Makes  three  gallons.  One  dollar.  Val 
U  Sales,  Box  961,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


OUTDOOR  TOILETS,  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks 
cleaned,  deodorized  amazing  new  way!  Saves  dig¬ 
ging,  pumping.  Just  mix  dry  powder  with  water 
and  pour  into  unit.  Billions  of  waste-consuming 
bacteria  go  to  work  to  reduce  mass,  eliminate 
odor,  return  unit  to  odorless,  free-flowing  effi¬ 
ciency.  150,000  satisfied  customers  the  world 
over!  Completely  safe  and  harmless.  Try  it  your¬ 
self  without  risk  for  30  days.  Must  work  for 
you  or  costs  nothing!  Write  for  Free  Details  and 
amazing  trial  offer.  Burson  Laboratories,  951 
Willard  Ct.,  Dept.  A-32.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 


GOOD  MONEY  iri  weaving.  Weave  rugs  at  home 
for  neighbors  on  $69.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands 
doing  it.  Booklet  free'.  Union  Looms,  64  Post 
Street.  Boonville,  New  York. 


SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Bootees  50c.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 


OVERWEIGHT  —  lose  pounds  weekly  without 
medicine,  exercising  formula  $1.  National,  1414 
Y  East  63rd  Place,  Chicago. 


STAINLESS  Steel  Tableware  and  Cookware 
Catalogue,  Literature  Free  on  Request.  Theodore 
Hoke,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


WAXES  Floors  without  wax.  New  invention.  No 
more  floor  wax  to  buy.  Sensational  seller. 
Samples  sent,  on  trial.  Kristce  118,  Akron,  Ohio. 


WHOLESALE  gift,  appliance  catalog,  offering 
double  S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases. 
Send  $1.,  refundable.  Pollack,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


HELP  H LILLIES  LIVE 

SOME  interesting  figures  on  the 
length  of  life  of  dairy  cows  come 
from  Dr.  E.  E.  Heizer  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  “Out  of  every  100  heifer 
calves  horn,’’  Dr.  Heizer  says,  “only  17 
will  live  to  be  10  years  old.”  This  is 
rather  startling  when  we  remember 
that  a  four-year-old  cow  has  just  about 
paid  for  the  cost  of  raising  her.  There¬ 
fore,  even  as  a  10-year  old  cow,  she  has 
had  only  6  years  in  which  to  give  you 
a  profit. 

Going  back  a  little,  Dr.  Heizer  says 
that  76  of  each  100  heifer  calves  will 
live  *to  be  bred,  7  of  them  will  be  sold 
for  beef  before  they  freshen,  leaving- 
69  out  of  each  100  that  will  actually 
become  milk  producers.  Of  these  69,  10 
on  the  average  will  be  low  producers 
and  be  sold  for  beef,  12  will  be  sold  be¬ 
cause  of  infertility  and  30  will  die  or 
be  sold  because  of  diseases. 

Averages,  of  course,  tell  nothing  and 
by  careful  management,  an  individual 
dairyman  can  do  a  lot  better  than  av¬ 
erage.  Some  of  the  rules  he  uses  to  do 
this  are : 

1.  Breeding  from  families  that  are 
Jkmg-lived  and  free  from  disease. 

There  is  considerable  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  longevity  is  inherited, 
but  most  people  agree  that  vigor  i§  in¬ 
herited  which  tends  toward  freedom 
from  disease.  , 

2.  Calves  can  be  well  grown  and  pro¬ 
tected,  at  least  to  some  extent,  from 
disease.  * 

3.  All  available  efforts  can  be  used 
to  keep  the  herd  healthy,  with  first  em¬ 
phasis  on  stamping  out  brucellosis. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MORE  MONEY  FROM 
WOODLOTS 

At  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  some  figures  have  been  assembled 
on  actual  practices  of  wood  lot  own¬ 
ers  when  they  sell  logs  or  other  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Here  are  some  of  the  interesting 
facts  uncovered: 

1.  Considering  the  amount  of  work 
done,  a  higher  price  was  received 
where  trees  to  he  cut  were  marked  by 
a  consulting  forester. 

2.  The  best  return  was  secured 
where  a  combination  of  products  was 
sold  rather  than  where  logs  alone  were 
sold. 

3.  Consulting  a  forester  not  only  re¬ 
sulted  in  better  returns  but  also  im¬ 
proved  conditions  in  the  wood  lot. 

4.  Higher  returns  resulted  from  sales 
of  standing  trees  than  from  road  side 
delivery  or  delivery  to  the  mill.  How¬ 
ever,  cutting  by  the  farmer  and  deliv¬ 
ery  did  provide  winter  work  for  which 
he  received  pay. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  hundred  fifty-seven  millions  of 
farm  property  went  up  in  smoke  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1954.  Are  you  taking  steps  to 
keep  your  place  out  of  such  statistics? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks,  cesspools,  grease-traps, 
cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  Enzymes. 
Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups,  pump¬ 
ing,  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  Suburban  Products  Company,  De¬ 
partment  25.  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


KILL  Chimney  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Company,  Manufacturers.  Department 
AGC,  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


LEARN  Drafting — Good  pay.  steady  work.  We 
start  you  free.  CTI,  7050  N.  Glenwood,  Chicago 
26. 


FARMERS  Wanted — To  buy,  use  and  sell  30% 
Ruhm’s  Superfine  Phosphate,  and  learn  “How 
To  Phosphate  For  Less  Than  $1.90  Per  Acre  Per 
Year.”  Write  “Dusty  Doc”  Daly,  Townsend. 
Mass. 


NO  TRESPASSING.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pro¬ 
hibited,  etc.  Eight  signs  9x12  Weatherproof 
cloth  $2.00.  Thure  Holm,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


FLYING  Bird  What-Not  Shelves.  Attractive. 
Nearly  a  foot  wide.  Easy  to  assemble  and  paint. 
$1.00  pair  postpaid.  U.  E.  Plessinger,  Dept.  AA, 
Fallentimber,  Pa. 


50  ENVELOPES,  50  Letter  Sheets.  Printed  $1.00. 
200  of  each  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Snell  Printery,  Red 
Lion.  Penna. 


ROADSIDE  STANDS  —  Stores— Attract  more 
sales.  More  Profit.  Make  your  own  signs  with 
distinctive  six  inch  capital  letter  patterns.  Full 
alphabet  $1.00  Postpaid.  Venetiagram  Co.,  Box 
108,  Walpole,  Mass. 
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If  Sfie's  a 
BRUCELLOSIS  REACTOR 


,  or 

PROFIT  ROBBER 

You  Can  Market  Her  NOW 
Through  Your  Empire 
Stockyards 

New  York  State  regulations  now 
authorize  the  selling  of  brucellosis 
reactors  under  permit  for  slaughter 
at  licensed  commission  auctions. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  TB  reactors 
can  be  sold  through  licensed  live¬ 
stock  commission  auction  markets. 

Remember  that  low  and  unprofit¬ 
able  producers,  TB  and  brucellosis 
reactors  can  all  be  sold  for  slaughter 
most  profitably  now  at  an  Empire 
Stockyards  —  where  good  buyers 
congregate. 

£Affl^Liwestock 

Marketing  Cooperative 
Stockyards  at: 

Bath*  Greene  *0060013 
Bullville  *Gouverneur 
Caledonia-West  Winfield 

Listen  to  Empire  Livestock  Reports  Monday 
through  Friday  over  Rural  Radio  Network 
stations  and  affiliates  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  "Weather  Round-up"  at  noon. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  facts  and 
prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
need  for  profitable  feeding. 
ALL  TYPES  — wood,  con¬ 
crete,  tile — all  farm-proven! 


-  RAISE  TROUT  - 

Your  pond  or  brook  may  be  a  gold  mine. 
Grow  trout  for  us  at  a  profit.  Send  $1.00 
for  "Trout  Story"  and  full  information. 

BERKSHIRE  TROUT  FARM,  INC. 

SHEFFIELD  4,  MASSACHUSETTS 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


V. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  March  3 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


: 

* 


"Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 

in  mixing;  again  in  _ 

oven.  You  get  super- 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 

R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WALL  PAPAL 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 


Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself 
Easy!  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instructions  for  measuring.  Save  >/3 
to  •/*.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  Write  now  Supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  48th  Year  Phiia.,  Pa. 


!  l 


WORK 


P.  O.  Box 


CLOTHES  —  COVERALLS  !  I 
Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  .  $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  1.50 
Pants  only  $1.00  Shirts  only  .50 
Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD 

All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue  Green,  used  profession 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
385  —  Gloversville.  N.  Y 


Buying  Side  Chairs 


By  RUTH  B.  COMSTOCK 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 


correspond  with  the  predominant] 
straight  or  curved  lines  of  the  ck 
and  not  conflict  with  pattern  used 
where  in  the  room.  The  size  of  pa^ 
should  fit  the  size  of  chair. 


O  YOU  need  an  extra  chair,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  living  room  when 
friends  stop  in,  or  when  you 
serve  the  crowd  in  the  game 
room  ?  Or  would  one  be  handy  for  the 
all-purpose  room  when  you  have  an 
overnight  guest?  A  “side”  chair  may 
be  the  answer. 


Such  a  chair,  if  well  chosen,  is  as 
comfortable  as  an  occasional  chair  and 
as  easy  to  move  as  a  dining  room  chair. 
It  can  be  used  equally  well  in  a  living 
room,  hall,  dining  alcove  or  bedroom. 
Some  are  all-wood,  with  or  without 
upholstery;  others  are  made  of  plastic 
or  metal.  The  cost  is  modest. 

When  you  shop,  keep  in  mind: 

Appearance;  Comfort;  Other  fur¬ 
nishings;  Workmanship;  Care. 


Appearance 

Decide  how  the  chair  will  be  used 
most;  then  select  a  style  to  go  well 
with  your  other  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  Side  chairs  to  use  ,at  a  table  are 
straighter,  and  the  seats  higher,  than 
those  for  reading  or  relaxing.  Both 
have  a  light  off-the-floor  look.  They 
seem  neither  bulky  in  a  small  room, 
nor  fragile  in  a  large  room.  Choose 
graceful  lines.  Notice  the  contour  be¬ 
cause  the  chair  probably  will  be  used 
away  from  the  wall  and  seen  from  all 
directions.  Decorations,  if  any,  should 
be  part  of  the  structure  design,  not 
just  extra  parts  stuck  on.  Look  for  a 
chair  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  wear. 


is  good  for  most  people;  if  you  are  tall 
or  long  from  knee  to  hip,  you  may  pre¬ 
fer  a  deeper  seat.  The  width  should  al¬ 
low  you  to  move  and  change  positions 
easily. 

Most  seats  are  a  little  lower  at  the 
back  than  at  the  front,  to  hold  you  in 
the  chair.  Many  are  shaped,  or  are 
padded  or  resilient,  to  fit  your  body 
and  to  prevent  pressure  from  the 
front  edge.  Too  deep  a  shaping  confines 
the  body  to  one  spot  and  may  be  tiring. 

The  back.. For  typing,  piano  playing 
and  sewing,  the  back  of  the  chair 
should  just  clear  the  shoulder  blades. 
If  you  want  to  rest  occasionally  dur¬ 
ing  work,  you  may  prefer  a  back  about 
3  inches  higher. 

Your  pelvic  girdle  supports  your 
lower  back,  so  the  chair  may  be  open 
a  few  inches  above  the  seat.  This  al¬ 
lows  space  for  body  curves  and  com¬ 
fortable  support  from  the  upper  back. 
Spindles  or  panels  should  fit  the  curves 
of  your  back. 

The  upper  part  of  the  chair  back 
should  slant  backward  about  4  inches 
or  more  if  the  seat  is  deep. 

Arms.  Arms  of  chairs  should  be  a 
height  which  neither  pushes  your 
shoulders  up  nor  allows  them  to  sag. 
They  should  help  you  to  get  in  and  out 
of  the  chair  easily,  to  move  around, 
and  to  work  comfortably. 


Workmanship 

Your  best  guaranty  of  good 
manship  and  materials  is  to  buy  frcc 
a  reliable  dealer.  He  in  turn  buys 
reliable  manufacturers.  Read  all  lab 
carefully. 

Finish.  Look  for  a  smooth,  rich,  li 
trous  finish,  resistant  to  water  a: 
stains.  Good  wood  will  take  and  ho 
a  good  finish.  To  prevent  warping, 
pores  of  the  wood  should  be  sealed 
all  sides,  though  the  inside  and  unit 
side  may  have  fewer  coats  of  fj^ 
than  the  outside.  Avoid  buying  a  chi 
with  rough  edges  or  splinters,  bliste 
or  sticky  finishes,  with  unnatural  col 
or  grain,  with  cheap  varnish  whij 
will  scratch  and  spot,  and  with  drii 
pings  or  lumps  of  glue. 


Construction 

Chairs  should  be  sturdily  made 
withstand  weight  and  wear;  theysh® 
feel  firm  and  strong  under  press? 
Joinings  should  be  tight.  Wood  fraud 
should  be  screwed,  rather  than  nai 
and  have  thick  blocks  glued  in  I 
corners  0/  the  seat  frame.  Mortise  a 
tenon  joints  or  dowels  hold  wood  best 
Metal  and  wood  and  metal  frames  tf 
ten  are  welded  together.  Parts  mis 
separately  for  ease  in  shipping,  stall¬ 
ing,  and  storing  should  have  str«5>] 
joinings. 


Other  Furnishings 


Comfort 

A  chair  should  support  the  body 
comfortably  as  long  as  a  person  sits 
in  it.  One  which  fits  can  reduce  wear 
and  tear  on  the  spine,  neck,  arms,  legs 
and  even  eyes.  People  differ  in  height, 
body  proportions,  weight  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  weight.  So,  if  one  person  will 
use  the  chair  most  often  (to  watch 
television  for  example),  have  him  or 
her  try  it  out. 

The  seat.  The  seat  height  should  al¬ 
low  your  feet  to  rest  comfortably  on 
the  floor.  A  depth  of  at  least  16  inches 


Choose  a  chair  which  will  go  well 
with  your  other  furnishings.  Some 
have  mostly  straight  lines,  others  have 
mostly  curved  lines.  A  well-designed 
modification  of  either  will  be  in  style 
for  a  long  time,  can  be  used  with 
period  or  modern  furnishings,  and  in 
many  different  rooms. 

Select  colors  that  blend  with  or  ac¬ 
cent  other  furnishings.  Woods  need  not 
all  be  alike;  you  may  enjoy  a  variety. 
Use  a  greater  amount  of  one  kind  of 
color,  however.  Fabric  colors  should 
blend  with  the  wood  in  the  chair,  and 
with  other  room  colors. 

Any  pattern  in  the  fabric  should 


Care 

Choose  chairs  that  will  be  easy  ti 
move  around  and  to  dust.  Avoid  elab 
orate  carvings,  unnecessary  rungs  t 
supports  and  trimmings  that  will  ?! 
ther  dust.  Choose  finishes  and  fabric 
which  will  clean  satisfactorily.  *Lod 
for  removable  upholstery  and  seat 
which  can  be  covered  easily,  if  neces 
sary. 

Shop  at  reliable  dealers  for  thebe 
values.  Watch  for  sales.  If  you  buy  < 
the  installment  plan,  know  how  mui 
more  you  are  paying.  Shop  when  yoi 
are  rested;  if  you  are  tired  any  sk 
might  appeal  to  you.  The  best  yoihs 
afford  in  design,  material,  construdioi 
and  finish  is  a  wise  investment. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


! 


You  can  bake  a  perfect  cake  <1  ^  in 


your  electric  oven  every  week  of  the  year 


and  all  the  electricity  it  will  use  will  cost 


less  than  a  box  of  cake  mix ! 


Live  better  electrically- --  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  I 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 


American  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1956  — 
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Your  Baby  Doctor  Says: 


“Oranges  For  Vitamin  C" 

By  KATHLEEN  BERRE5FORD,  Nutritionist 


“Isn’t  any  fruit  juice  just  as  good 
for  Billy  as  orange  juice?” 

The  answer  is  “no”  .  .  .  not  any  fruit 
juice.  Grapefruit  has  about  the  same 
amount  of  vitamin  C  as  oranges.  But 
other  breakfast  juices  don’t.  And  your 
baby  needs  this  vitamin  C. 

In  the  early  sailing  days,  many  sail¬ 
ors  died  at  sea  of  a  disease  called 
scurvy.  Finally  it  was  discovered  that 
the  juice  of  limes  would  cure  them. 
Now  scientists  know  it  was  the  vitamin 
C  in  the  limes  that  saved  the  men’s 
lives. 

Mothers’  milk  comes  ready-mixed 
with  this  vitamin.  But  if  you  are  not 
nursing  your  baby,  your  doctor  will 
want  you  to  give  him  orange  juice 
every  day.  And  this  helps  to  start  a 
"good  food  habit”  too  —  toward  a 
healthy,  long  life. 

Other  foods,  like  potatoes,  tomatoes 
and  raw  leafy  vegetables,  have  a  fair 
amount  of  vitamin  C  in  them;  but  for 
a  full  quota  of  this  life-giver,  it’s  a 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

There  is  no  greater  bugbear  than 
a  strong-willed  relative  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  connections. 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

good  habit  to  serve  some  kind  of  citrus 
fruit  every  day.  Oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  limes  and  tangerines  all  belong 
to  the  citrus  family.  For  an  older  child, 
an  occasional  serving  of  canteloupe  or 
fresh  strawberries  will  furnish  enough 
vitamin  C. 

Now  this  vitamin  is  easily  destroyed 
by  heat.  And  since  most  little  babies 
like  their  foods  lukewarm,  it’s  a  good 
idea  to  fix  the  juice  ahead  of  time. 
Then  let  it  stand  at  room  temperature 
long  enough  to  remove  the  chill.  This 
is  better  than  mixing  with  warm  water 
—  which  might  kill  the  valuab'le 
vitamin. 

Other  fruit  juices  serve  other  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  baby’s  diet  a  little  later. 
But  orange  juice  adds  something 
“special.”  It’s  not  the  same  as  any 
juice  .  .  .  and  that’s  why  your  baby’s 
doctor  says  it’s  important. 

—  a.  a.  — 

SPRING-SUMMER 
FASHION  BOOK 


y*  new  Spring-Summer  Fashion 
Book  will  help  you  to  create  lovely 
-  °thes  for  the  days  ahead.  It  shows 
;c°res  of  easy-to-make,  high  style 
Unions. 

Send  now  for  this  attractive,  helpful 
ashion  guide  and  plan  to  sew  your 
wardrobe  for  the  season  ahead. 

J  ORDER:  Write  to  AMERICAN 

vtpCULTURIST  pattern  SER- 
UJE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York 
,  .’  Y.,  and  enclose  25  cents  (in 

°in).  Please  write  name  and  address 

uainiy. 


SCOTCH  TOFFEE 


V3  cup  melted  butter  or 
margarine 

2  cups  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

Vi  cup  brown  sugar 
14  cup  dark  corn  syrup 


V2  teaspoon  salt 
T Vi  teaspoons  vanilla 


Topping: 

1  six-ounce  package 
semi-sweet  chocolate 
pieces,  melted 
14  cup  chopped  nutmeats 


Pour  melted  butter  or  margarine  over  rolled  oats  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Add  brown  sugar,  corn  syrup,  salt 
and  vanilla,  blending  well.  Pack  firmly  into  well- 
greased  7  x  11-inch  pan.  Bake  ip  a  very  hot  oven 
(450°F.)  12  minutes,  or  until  a  rich  brown  color. 

When  thoroughly  cool,  turn  out  of  pan.  Spread 
melted  chocolate  over  top.  Sprinkle  with  nutmeats. 
Chill ;  cut  in  small  squares  or  bars.  Store  in  refriger¬ 
ator.  Makes  3  dozen  squares. 


• - 1 


WEIGHT-WATCHERS 

OATMEAL 


3  new  food  treats 


all  from  your  package 
.  of  Mother’s  Oats 

Have  you  discovered  what  high-protein  Mother’s 
Oats  does  for  your  family  at  breakfast .  .  .  and  how 
it  adds  tempting  flavor  to  dozens  of  foods? 

Clip  out  and  try  the  recipes  shown  here.  You’ll  find 
Mother’s  Oats  gives  cookies  and  desserts  a  sweet, 
nut-like  goodness.  It  keeps  croquettes  moist  and 
tempting.  And  what  other  breakfast  cereal  —  hot  or 
cold  — tastes  as  downright  delicious  as  Mother’s 
Oats?  Or  gives  you  so  much  nourishment? 


America's  Most  Popular  Cereal 

Mother's  Oats 


Look  for  China,  Carnival  Ware,  Cup  and  Saucer,  or  Aluminum 
Ware  inside  the  big  square  packages  of  Mother's  Oats. 


Mother’s  Oats  is  low  in  calories  —  high  in  protein. 
(Oatmeal  gives  you  far  more  protein  than  any  other 
leading  cereal.)  And  protein  at  breakfast  is  the  new 
key  to  weight  control.  It  cuts  down  hunger,  while 
supplying  needed  strength  and  energy.  Eating  good 
hot  Mother’s  Oats  at  breakfast  is  the  sensible  way  to 
control  weight. 

Only  1  minute  is  all  it  takes  to  cook  New  Quick 
Mother’s  Oats.  And  it’s  creamier,  smoother  oatmeal. 
If  you  prefer  the  flavor  and  texture  of  old-style  oat¬ 
meal,  try  Old  Fashioned  Mother’s  Oats  cooked  a 
mere  5  minutes. 


SALMON  CROQUETTES 


2  cups  water 
1  cup  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

1  one-pound  can  salmon, 
drained,  boned  and 
flaked 


1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  salt 
14  teaspoon  pepper 
1 V2  teaspoons  \ 

Worcestershire  sauce 


Stir  rolled  oats  into  boiling  water;  cook  slowly  for  5 
minutes,  stirring  frequently.  Combine  cooked  oat¬ 
meal  with  remaining  ingredients.  Cool. 

Shape  into  12  croquettes;  roll  in  bread  crumbs, 
then  dip  in  beaten  egg  and  roll  again  in  crumbs.  Fry 
in  hot  deep  fat  (375°E)  till  a  golden  brown.  Serve  hot. 
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{food  Potatoes  f 

^  \  _ 


Bi|  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


ID  YOU  ever  stop  to  realize 
what  a  good  friend  the  cook 
has  in  a  potato  ?  Potatoes  are 
so  easy  to  store,  so  easy  to 
cook,  lend  themselves  to  so 
many  different  methods  of  preparation, 
and  their  flavor  blends  so  well  with 
other  foods,  that  it  is  easy  to  plan 
meals  which  include  them.  They  help 
balance  the  budget,  too,  as  they  are  a 
low-cost  energy  food. 

Don’t  keep  potatoes  out  of  the  diet 
because  you  think  they  are  fattening. 
It’s  what  you  put  on  them  —  gravy, 
sauces — that  add  calories.  The  100  cal¬ 
ories  in  a  medium  size  potato  are  well 
balanced  by  vitamins;  they  provide 
more  than  1/5  of  the  daily  requirement 
of  vitamin  C  and  about  1/12  of  the 
daily  thiamin  requirement.  They  con¬ 
tribute  iron,  too,  if  properly  cooked. 

Cook  potatoes  in  the  jackets 
boiled  or  baked — if  you  want  the  most 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Eat  the  jackets, 
too,  especially  of  baked  ones.  If  you 
have  to  pare  them,  peel  very  thin  and 
don’t  soak.  Drop  into  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  boiling  salted  water, 
cook  quickly,  and  serve  promptly.  Save 
the  potato  water  for  soups,  gravies, 
yeast  rolls,  or  yeast  bread. 

If  you  buy  potatoes,  choose  firm 
smooth  ones  which  are  well  shaped, 
reasonably  clean,  and  relatively  free 
from  blemishes,  heavy  in  size,  and  with 
shallow  eyes.  Avoid  those  with  green 
color;  it  is  caused  by  sunburn  or  light 
burn  and  usually  makes  the  potatoes 
bitter.  Allow  1  pound  potatoes  for  4 
to  5  one-half  cup  servings.  Mealy  po¬ 
tatoes  are  best  for  baking,  mashing, 
boiling;  waxy  ones  for  salads,  scallop¬ 
ing,  creaming.  Some  stores  sort  the 
bakers  and  boilers.  Store  potatoes  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  preferably  between 
60°  to  70°.  They  will  keep  reasonably 
well  at  room  temperature  for  a  month. 
Too  much  light  makes  them  turn  green. 

There  are  hundreds  of  delicious  ways 
to  serve  potatoes  (one  cookbook  lists 
over  six  hundred  potato  recipes).  Here 
are  some  of  my  favorites  that  I  think 
your  family  will  enjoy,  too: 

POTATO  CHOWDER 

*4  cup  finely  diced  salt  pork 

2  to  3  medium  onions,  diced 

3  cups  diced  potatoes,  raw 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

y8  teaspoon  pepper 
Boiling  water 

3  cups  boiling  milk 
1/2  cup  grated  carrot 

Brown  salt  pork  lightly,  add  the 
onions,  and  cook  until  lightly  browned. 
Add  the  potatoes,  salt,  and  pepper  and 
cover  with  boiling  water.  Cover  pan, 
and  boil  until  potatoes  are  just  tender. 
Add  the  milk  and  mix.  Serve  hot. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  carrot,  if  desired, 
or  paprika.  Serves  4  to  6. 

VICHYSSOISE 

4  leeks  or  3  small  peeled  onions 
3  cups,  pared  diced  potatoes 
2  cups  canned  chicken  broth 

l>/2  tablespoons  butter 
1  cup  milk 
1  cup  heavy  cream 

1  teaspoon  salt 

14  teaspoon  white  pepper 

2  tablespoons  minced  chives 
Paprika 

Cut  onions  or  leeks  and  about  3  inch¬ 
es  of  the  green  tops  into  even  slices. 
Cook  with  the  potatoes  in  about  3  cups 
of  boiling  water  until  very  tender. 
Drain  and  press  through  a  fine  strainer 
into  a  dauce  pan.  Add  the  broth,  butter, 
milk,  cream,  salt,  and  pepper  and  mix 
well.  Serve  hot,  garnished  with  chopped 


chives  and  paprika.  A  dash  of  nutmeg 
may  be  added  for  that  different  flavor. 

Chicken  bouillon  cubes  may  be  used 
for  chicken  broth.  If  desired,  cook  leeks 
or  onions  in  a  little  butter  before  add¬ 
ing  to  the  potatoes.  A  few  drops  of 
Worcestershire  may  be  used.  Serves  6. 

POTATO  BALLS 

4  large  potatoes,  pared 
3  tablespoons  hot  milk 
2  tablespoons  butter 
2  egg  yolks 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

1  teaspoon  minced  parsley 

Fine  cracker  crumbs  and  egg  for 
dipping 

Cook  potatoes  in  boiling  salted  water 
to  just  cover.  Drain  and  rice  or  mash 
thoroughly.  You  will  need  about  3  cups. 
Add  hot  milk,  butter,  and  beat  very 
light.  Add  the  egg  yolks,  salt,  pepper, 
parsley  and  beat  again.  Spread  mixture 
on  a  shallow  pan  and  chill  thoroughly. 
Form  into  small  balls  or  finger-length 
rolls.  Roll  each  in  crumbs,  in  beaten 
egg,  and  then  in  crumbs.  Chill.  Fry  in 
deep  fat  365  to  385°  (one  inch  cube  of 
bread  browns  in  40  seconds)  until  gold¬ 
en  brown.  Drain  and  keep  hot.  Serves 
4  to  6. 

DUCHESS  POTATOES 

2  cups  riced  potatoes 

2  tablespoons  butter 

2  egg  yolks 

Salt  and  pepper 

Mix  potatoes,  butter,  egg  yolks,  and 
seasoning.  Shape  with  a  spoon  or  a 
pastry  tube  into  mounds  on  a  greased 
baking  sheet.  Brush  with  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven.  Remove 
to  serving  platter  or  arrange  around 
a  roast  or  steak.  Serves  4. 

OVEN  "FRENCH  FRIES" 

Allow  1  medium  potato  per  person, 
pare,  and  cut  as  for  French  Fries.  Let 
stand  in  cold  water  about  15  minutes 
and  then  drain  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Brush  with  melted  fat  or  frying  oil  and 
place  in  single  layers  on  a  shallow  pan. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400-425°)  30  to  40 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Turn  and  baste 
occasionally  with  melted  butter.  Salt 
and  serve  hot. 

STATE  OF  MAINE  POTATO  CANDY 

This  candy  was  eaten  by  American 
Agriculturist’s  Jim  Hall  at  a  Maine 
Potato  exhibit.  He  voted  it  tops. 

y4  cup  cold  mashed  potatoes 

4  cups  confectioners’  sugar 

4  cups  shredded  cocoanut,  chopped 
iy2  teaspoons  vanilla 
j/2  teaspoon  salt 

4  squares  baking  chocolate 

Mix  potatoes  (plain  mashed,  no  but¬ 
ter,  milk,  or  salt  added)  and  sugar.  Stir 
in  cocoanut,  vanilla,  and  salt.  Blend 
well.  Press  into  one  large  or  two  small 
pans  so  candy  will  be  about  y2  inch 
thick.  Melt  chocolate  over  hot  water 
(Do  not  allow  water  to  boil.  -If  choco¬ 
late  gets  too  hot,  i't  may  be  streaky 
when  hardened.)  Pour  chocolate  on  top 
of  candy.  Cool  and  cut  in  squares.  For 
variation,  make  haystacks  by  forming 
white  mixture  into  cones  1  inch  high. 
Allow  to  stand  uncovered  for  20  min¬ 
utes.  Dip  base  of  each  cone  into  melted 
chocolate;  place  on  waxed  paper  until 
chocolate  hardens.  About  100  small 
haystacks.  (Plan  to  use  this  at  Christ- 
m  a  s  time  for  uncooked  fondant 
recipes). 

FRIED  RAW  POTATOES 

Try  frying  raw  potatoes  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  excellent  flavor.  Pare  potatoes 
and  slice  very  thin.  Place  melted  short¬ 
ening  in  a  heavy  skillet  and  add  the 
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potatoes.  Thin  onion  slices  may  be  add¬ 
ed  if  desired.  Cover  and  cook  over  low 
heat  until  potatoes  are  nicely  brqwneid 
on  the  bottom,  about  14)  minutes.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper,  turn  pota¬ 
toes  and  fry  uncovered,  slowly,  until  the 
other  side  is  browned  and  potatoes  are 
tender. 

EASY  CREAMED  POTATOES 

Cut  cold  baked  potatoes  or  potatoes 
boiled  with  skins  (remove  skins)  into 
small  cubes.  Place  in  a  pan  and  cover 
with  milk.  Cook  slowly  over  low  to  me¬ 
dium  heat  until  the  consistency  of 
creamed  potatoes.  Add  butter  and  sea¬ 
sonings. 

POTATOES  AU  GRATIN 

6  cooked  potatoes,  medium  size 
3  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  flour 

1  '/2  teaspoons  salt 
Pepper 

2  cups  milk,  heated 
1  cup  grated  cheese 

Dice  the  cooked  potatoes.  Make  a 
white  sauce  by  melting  the  butter  in  a 
saucepan  and  stirring  in  the  flour  and 
seasonings.  Cook,  stirring  constantly, 
until  the  mixture  bubbles.  Add  milk 
gradually  and  cook  over  low  flame, 
stirring  constantly  until  the  sauce  boils 
and  thickens.  Stir  in  %  cup  grated 
cheese  and  the  diced  potatoes.  Turn 
int^  baking  dish,  top  with  the  remaind¬ 
er  of  the  cheese,  and  bake  in  moderate¬ 
ly  hot  oven  (375°)  about  15  minutes, 
until  the  cheese  melts  and  browns. 
Serve  very  hot.  Serves  6. 

POTATO  POINTERS 

Scalloped  potato  variations.  Allow  1 
potato  per  person.  Slice  potatoes  thin — 
the  thinner  the  slice,  the  better  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  Use  one  of  the  following  be¬ 
tween  (ayers  of  potatoes — ham,  frank-" 
furter  or  Bologna  slices;  cheese,  sliced 
or  grated;  partly  cooked  sausage, 
grated  carrots,  green  pepper,  pimiento, 
salmon,  Luna,  shrimp.  Use  cream  of 
mushroom,  celery,  or  chicken  soup  di¬ 
luted  for  liquid  in  place  of  milk.  Scal¬ 
loped  potatoes  may  be  made  with  cold 
boiled  potatoes. 

Brown,  crisp  hashed  brown  potatoes. 
Mix  together  two  cups  hashed  or  chop¬ 
ped  potatoes,  1  tablespoon  flour,  y2  cup 
milk,  and  seasonings,  and  spread  evenly 
in  skillet  with  hot  fat.  Cook  slowly  until 


browned,  turn  over  carefully  in  sectimj 
and  brown  on  other  side. 

Fluffy  mashed  potatoes.  Don’t 
beyond  the  tender  stage.  Avoid  muil 
ness.  Drain  well  and  shake  pan  of  po| 
tatoes  over  heat  until  dry.  Mash  outal 
lumps  before  adding  milk  (heated) - 
about  y2  cup  for  8  medium  potatoes 
Beat  well.  Keep  hot  over  hot  water  ai 
beat  again  before  serving.  Some  cool' 
like  to  add  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tarter 
when  boiling  potatoes  for  mashif 
they  think  it  keeps  them  whiter. 

Potatoes  for  broiler  or  oven  m 
Cut  cooked  potatoes  crosswise,  br«J| 
with  butter,  and  broil  ten  minutes  ea 
side.  Or  place  on  shallow  pan  int 
oven  to  brown. 

Franconia  potatoes:  Parboil  medi® 
size  potatoes,  drain  and  place  in  p® 
with  roasting  meat.  Bake  until  tends 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★’  ★  * 

Everything  comes  to  him  who  bustles 

while  he  waits/ — Edison 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

about  1  hour,  turning  and  basting*® 
meat  drippings. 

Baked  Potatoes.  New  potatoes  do®| 
bake  well.  To  shorten  baking'  tMj 
place  potatoes  in  boiling  water  f°: 
minutes  or  cut  in  half  lengthwise,  Wj 
with,  butter  and  place  cut  side  down*! 
hot  oven  (425°)  for  25  minutes.  ftjj 
baked  potatoes  when  they  come  out 
oven.  Do  not  serve  them  in  cover^ 
dish.  Vary  with  different  stuffings ' 
toppings.  If  you  like  a  crunchy  7 
just  scrub.  If  you  like  it  soft,  br^ 
with  fat  before  baking. 

Left-over  mashed  potatoes. 
toppings  for  casseroles,  patties,  P°® 
balls,  puffed  or  souffle,  or  substitute1^ 
some  of  flour  in  baking  powder  biscui®| 

Potatoes  cooked  in  foil.  T° 

wash  and  dry  and  rub  lightly  with‘1 
Completely  wrap  each  in  foil  to  m 
tight  package,  and  bake  at  425 
70  minutes.  Or  cut  as  for  French  "j 
and  place  on  a  large  piece  of 
aluminum  foil.  Season,  add  some  1 
butter,  parsley,  and  grated  cheese 
desired.  Pour  y2  cup  light  cream  j 
potatoes.  Fold  over  foil,  seal  to  ma 
tight  package,  and  place  on  a  b3 
sheet.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  3 
45  minutes. 
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9129.  It’s  a  cinch  to  sew 
this  handy  apron!  Make  a 
full  length  version  for  chore¬ 
time  and  the  cobbler 
style  for  entertaining. 
Use  remnants  for  yoke, 
pockets  and  ties.  Miss¬ 
es’  sizes  10  to  20,  and 
size  40.  Size 
takes  4%  yds. 

9129  in‘ 

SIZES 


4588.  Pretty,  practical  fashion — your 
favorite  shirtwaist  dress!  Step-in  styl¬ 
ing,  jumbo  pockets.  Misses’  sizes  12  to 
20;  30  to  42.  Size  16  takes  5%  yds.  35-in. 

9267.  Easy-to-sew  ensemble  with  full 
circle  skirt  and  jacket.  Child’s  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  dress  and  jacket  re¬ 
quire  2%  yds.  35-in.  fabric,  %  yd-  con¬ 
trast. 


14% -24% 


9342.  Double  diagonals  are  so1 
■mining  and  flattering!  Easy  to 
Sew  and  proportioned  for  the 
shorter,  fuller  figure.  Half  sizes, 

14  3 /s  to  24%.  Size  16%  takes  4% 

Jfcls.  35-in. 

TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write 
nome,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  num¬ 
bers  dearly.  Enclose  25  cents  for  each 
P«'tern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns 
sent  by  first-class  mail,  add  5  cents 
|or  EACH  pattern.  Add  25  cents  for  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  which  illustrates 
color,  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


I  Our  Valentine  Cake 

[)°  YOU  remember  that  luscious,  CULTURIST.  Next  day,  she  was  swamp- 


■  ■  iciiiemuer  mat  luscious,  (juutukist.  in  ext  ciay,  sne  was  swamp- 

•'heart-shaped  Valentine’s  Day  cake  ed  with  calls  from  homemakers  saying 


the 


had  in  our  February  4  issue?  And 

■  you  see  Gertrude  Grover  make  it 
011  the  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
■eekly  cooking  show,  “Electric  Kit¬ 
ten  Party,”  Station  WNBF-TV  ?  Ger- 

ude  was  guest  hostess  for  Valentine’s 
ay  and  she  demonstrated  how  to 
ake  this  beguiling  cake  according  to 

e  easy  directions  in  American  Agri- 
lturist. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  this 
e  is  that  you  don’t  have  to  have  a 
Jjecial  heart-shaped  pan.  You  use  an 

■  lnary  round  cake  tin  and  a  square 
K1’ an<*  the  trick  is  in  the  arrangement 

■  e  two  layers.  It  was  3  p.m.  when 
■ertrude  made  the  cake,  and  she  sug- 
KgY ec'  to  her  TV  audience  that  they 
h'  tlme  to  bake  it  for  supper  and 

■  e  a  iast-minute  Valentine  party  for 
M  amily,  thanks  to  American  Agri- 


they  had  done  just  that  and  loved  the 
pretty  cake. 

You’ll  remember  Gertrude  Grover  as 
the  WHCU  broadcaster  whose  original 
cookie  patterns  we  have  pictured  in 
AMERICAN  Agriculturist  several  times 
during  the  past  year.  Among  them 
were  her  sparkling  gingerbread  house 
and  her  cute  cowboy  and  Davy  Crock¬ 
ett  cookies.  She  has  a  new  set  of  cookie 
patterns  coming  out  this  month,  called 
“Happy  Holiday  Cookies.”  Last  month, 
the  day  before  Washington’s  birthday, 
she  showed  her  George  Washington 
cookies  on  the  NBC  Home  Show  in 
New  York  City.  She  doesn’t  yet  have  a 
pattern  for  those  to  sell— but  you  can 
get  any  of  her  other  patterns  for  50 
cents  each.  Just  write  to  Gertrude 
Grover,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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How  competitive  pricing 
in  transportation  would  help  you 


In  most  American  businesses,  the 

benefits  of  greater  efficiency  can  be 
passed  on  promptly  to  the  public.  In 
the  transportation  business,  however, 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Consider  what  has  happened  on  the 
railroads: 

In  the  last  30  years  the  speqd  of  the 
average  freight  train  has  gone  up 
more  than  50  per  cent;  the  load  has 
nearly  doubled  and  the  hourly  out¬ 
put  of  transportation  has  increased 
nearly  three  times. 

To  make  possible  these  and  other 
gains  in  efficiency,  the  railroads  have 
spent,  since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
nearly  $11,000,000,000— every  dollar 
of  which  was  financed  by  the  rail¬ 
roads  themselves. 

But  —  as  is  shown  in  the  report  of  a 
special  Cabinet  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President  —  government  regu¬ 
lation  frequently  denies  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  costs  of  the 
most  economical  form  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  protect  the  traffic  and 
revenues  of  carriers  with  higher  costs. 
The  result,  as  the  Cabinet  Committee 


says,  is  that  shippers  and,  ultimately, 
the  consuming  public  must  pay  more 
for  freight  transportation  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  this 

4 

unhealthy  situation? 

The  special  Cabinet  Committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  railroads  and  other 
forms  of  regulated  transportation  be 
given  greater  freedom  to  base  their 
prices  on  their  own  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  At  the  same  time,  government 
regulation  would  continue  to  prevent 
charges  which  are  unreasonably  high 
or  unreasonably  low,  or  are  unduly 
discriminatory. 

This  would  make  it  possible  to  pass 
on  the  benefits  of  the  most  efficient 
operations  to  shippers,  producers  and 
retailers,  and  to  the  consuming  public 
which  in  the  end  pays  all  transporta¬ 
tion  costs. 

Bills  based  on  Cabinet  Committee 
recommendations  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  vital  subject,  write  for 
the  booklet,  “why  not  let  competi¬ 
tion  work?” 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D,  C, 
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Memo  to 
Dairy 
Farmers 


THE  AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
WHAT  IT  IS  . .  .  WHERE  IT  IS  GOING 


In  1940  representatives  of  six  mid- 
western  and  northwestern  states 
organised  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  to  develop  and  finance  a 
program  of  advertising,  merchan¬ 
dising,  public  relations,  and  research 
which  would  strengthen  consumer 
knowledge  of  and  demand  for  dairy 
products. 


Today  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  active  operation  in  45  states, 
is  supported  through  the  voluntary 
investment  of  dairy  farmers.  At  the 
start  of  1956,  more  than  half  the 
states  in  the  program  are  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  year-round  set-aside. 


The  American  Dairy  Association  is 
governed  by  dairy  farmers  elected 
by  and  from  its  membership.  Each 
member  state  has  a  state  organiza¬ 
tion  which  chooses  its  own  officers 
and  elects  delegates  to  the  national 
governing  body.  Officers  of  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  serve  without 
pay.  Day  to  day  business  is  carried 
on  from  executive  headquarters  in 
Chicago  by  a  headquarters  staff. 


The  American  Dairy  Association 
budget  for  1956  will  be  invested  in 
television,  radio,  newspaper,  and 
magazine  advertising,  plus  research, 
merchandising  and  public  relations. 


Does  the  program  work?  When  final 
figures  are  in,  they  will  show  that 
per  capita  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  for  1955  as  sold  through  normal 
retail  channels  increased  3  to  4 
quarts  per  person.  In  1955,  per 
capita  consumption  of  butter  and 
ice  cream  also  increased.  Govern¬ 
ment  purchase  of  surplus  dairy 
products  in  1955  dropped  almost  50% 
below  the  1954  level  in  spite  of  a 
more  than  one  billion  pound  increase 
in  milk  production.  Market  studies 
made  by  independent  research  or¬ 
ganizations  indicate  that  more 
families  are  buying  butter. 


The  American  Dairy  Association 
has  grown  because  it  has  proved 
it  can  make  homemakers  better 
customers  for  milk  and  dairy 
products. 


Single  copies  of  the  Annual  Report 
can  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Dairy  Association  on  request. 


Your  Road  to  Sales 


American  Dairy  Association 


20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6.  Illinois 
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3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  ol:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  83-C 


Indiana,  Pa- 
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TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 


Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in 
coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needle- 
craft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New 
York.  Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pat¬ 
tern  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  an 
additional  25  cents  for  Needlecraft 
Catalog. 


875.  Easily,  economically  you  can 
crochet  three  hats  —  very  smart  in 
pastel  colors.  Band  style  takes  just  one 
hour  to  complete!  Pattern  for  three 
jiffy  hats  in  straw  yarn  or  chenille, 
with  easy-to-follow  instructions.  25 
cents. 


7352.  Our  three  most  popular  doilies 
are  included  in  this  pattern.  Jiffy- 
crochet.  Two  round  doilies  about  8 
inches;  one  oval,  7x9 ^  inches.  Use  No. 
50  cotton.  25  cents. 


7172 


7172.  An  heirloom  design  inspired 
this  magnificent  tablecloth  of  pineapple 
crochet.  Directions  for  70-inch  table¬ 
cloth,  using  mercerized  crochet  and 
knitting  cotton;  smaller  in  No.  30  cot¬ 
ton.  25  cents. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Keg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Non  I  Iny  mb  down  to  $ 

I  prny  Thpp,  Lord,  ny  snul  l| 
Sb.  C  to  keep 

If  I  should  die  tpForp  I  uinki?  I 


Iprny  Then,  Lard,  ny  soul 


7079 


7079.  You  can  make  this  handsome 
hooked  rug  in  so  little  time!  Big,  beau¬ 
tiful  rose  glowing  in  texture  and  color! 
Transfer  instructions  for  rug  31  x  18 
inches  or  larger.  25  cents. 


Help  children  to  rememli^B 

6X11 


7137. 

prayers  with  this  easy-to-embroid^™ 
sampler.  Letters  are  large,  easy  Jpat' 
read.  Transfer,  15y2xl9y2  inches,  |cozi 


cents. 
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BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  Cty  ’THaJI 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving  1 
method  and  the  high  dividends  thol 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay Kre 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 
MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St, 
^Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorpOfOlift 


m 

101 


Enclosed  is  $ — 


..  Pleass 


open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  moil 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome. 


Address- 


Town. 


.  State. 


Housework 


Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache! 


Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  musc“  I 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-e-  I 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  I 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwOT  | 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  •  • ' 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling.  , 
If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  ,| 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing 
feet  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  t'ie!F®t# 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tu/ 
So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  draff 
out,  miserable . . ,  with  restless, sleepless 


don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills. .  .get  the  same 


haPPS 


relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years. G(’  | 
Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


FALSE  PLATES  LOOSE 


Use  CLEAR-TITE  Reliner  *1®® 

PERMANENT  I  TRANSPARENT!  postpaid 

Stop  the  discomfort  of  loose,  ill-fitting  pkjfj! 
Get  Clear-Tite — the  wonderful  new  TRAN  i  • 
PARENT  plastic  reliner  I  Makes  upper  d»“ 
lower  dentures  (plastic  or  rubber)  fit  ri9 
PERMANENTLY!  You'll  be  delighted  « 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 

EASY  TO  USE  —  simple  instructions  with  •«* 
tube  of  Cleor-TIte.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  s® 
der  TODAY  I  No  C.O.D.s. 


CLEAR-TITE  CO. 
2187  S.  Belvoir 


De  pt 


F3 


Cleveland  18,  0hi® 
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ALLPAPER  is  like  a  mod¬ 
ern  Aladdin’s  lamp  in  the 
hands  of  an  '  imaginative 
home  decorator.  You  can  do 
wonders  with  it,  no  matter 
whal  your  problem.  Scenic  papers  with 
perspective  are  a  cure  for  the  nar¬ 
row!  room  that  s&ems  to  close  in  on 
you  They  tend  to  push  back  a  wall.  If 
you  have  a  big  Victorian  parlor  with 
ext?:  i  high  ceilings  and  are  a  bit  shy 
ojlurniture,  one  of  the  large  floral 
patterns  will  make  it  seem  smaller  and 
cozier.  You  can  drop  the  ceiling  inches 
by  bringing  the  ceiling  xolor  down  the 
sidewall  from  one  to  three  feet— and 
make  it  d  positive  color,  such  as  rose, 
blue  or  green.  If  the  room  is  small  with 
low  ceiling,  paper  vertical  stripes  on  at 
least  one  wall  and  paint  the  ceiling 
off-white. 

Key  to  Color  Schenjo 

|  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  that 
wallpaper  can  do  for  a  decorative 
scheme  is  to  pull  the  colors  of  a  room 
together  and  unify  it.  This  can  be 
worked  one  of  two  ways.  Either  you 
jet  all  your  accessories  together  and 
:ind  a  paper  that  has  their  colors  (and 
that  is  not  too  hard  to  do ) ,  or  you  touy 
a  paper  you  like  and  select  accessories 
;oliatch  the  paper. 

(  paint  some  of  your  old  furniture  or 
,h§  woodwork  to  match  exactly  a  color 
nkhe  paper.  This  is  a  smart  way  to 
reshen  up  a  bedroom,  sunporch  or 
id’s  room — in  fact,  almost  any  place 
rttere  you  want  to  paint  the  furniture. 

iglit  and  Dark 

With  today’s  electrification,  creating 
ght  with  light  colors  is  not  as  im- 
laftant  as  it  once  was,  but  there  are 
when  it  has  a  good  psychological 
ffe<  t.  Yellow  and  white  are  good  light¬ 
ning  agents.  If  you  use  the  deeper 
ones,  be  sure  to  have  light  accessories 
olbrighten  up  your  room.  Deep  ma- 
ion,  forest  green  and  Williamsburg 
hie  are  restful  but  call  for  touches  of 
fee. 

It  you  use  the  new  companion  pa¬ 
ws,  be  sure  to  put  the  darker  paper 
o|the  wall  opposite  the  windows  and 
ie  ight  one  on  the  window  wall.  This 
|I  tend  to  equalize  them  and  be  less 
PS  on  your  eyes;  also,  it  will  make 
16  room  more  balanced. 

"u*  Choice 

he  designers  of  wallpaper  have 
N  us  a  huge  choice  of  design  and 
I01,  ^ou  can  get  papers  for  every 

oiiy  large  wallpaper  patterns  are 
fkred  with  a  matching  paper  called 
asPe,  a  fine  irregular  stripe,  usual- 
y  horizontal.  Jaspe  makes  an  excel- 
ent  background  for  pictures.  See  il- 
ustration  below. 


Decorative  wallpaper  pattern  on  op¬ 
posite  wall  is  reflected  in  mirror 

s 

hung  on  plain  papered  wall.  A  panel 
of  the  patterned  paper  could  be 
framed  and  hung  instead  of  mirror. 

room  you  may  be  redecorating  this 
spring: 

Blue,  White  and  Yellow 
Bedroom 

Choose  a  blue  and  yellow  floral  print 
with  white  background.  Paper  two  in¬ 
side  walls  with  the  print.  Make  ceiling 
and  one  sidewall  soft  medium  blue  to 
match  exactly  a  blue  in  the  paper. 
Make  the  woodwork,  doors,  and  win¬ 
dow  wall  white.  Paint  the  floor  dull 
yellow. 

Use  white  cotton  rugs  and  a  white 
popcorn  spread  on  the  bed.  Hang 
chintz  to  match  the  wallpaper  at  the 
windows.  Fix  a  dressing  table  with 
chintz  skirt  and  place  against  the  plain 
blue  wall.  Use  lemon  yellow  inside  the 
closet  and  cover  hat  boxes  and  waste- 
basket  with  paper  print. 

Den  In  Pine 

Paper  one  wall  of  a  den  with  knotty 
pine  paper  and  the  other  three  walls 
with  pine  spray  print.  Use  dark  green 
covers  on  the  furniture  and  green  or 
tan  rug  on  natural  wood  floor.  Finish 
natural  woodwork  with  varnish  or 
paint  with  tan  to  match  a  tone  in  the 
paper.  Make  ceiling  white. 

Dine  and  Rose  Bedroom 

Paper  sidewalls  with  mixed  color 
print,  predominantly  blue  and  rose. 
Paper  ceiling  with  plain  blue  paper. 
Use  blue  throw  rugs,  white  ruffled  cur¬ 
tains,  and  blue  and  rose  spread.  Wood¬ 
work  and  furniture  could  be  white  or 
light  wood. 

Dark  Green  a  ml  Rose 
Giving'  Room 

Use  dark  green  print  paper  (early 
American  design),  white  woodwork, 
rose  drapes.  Antique  furniture  would 
go  well  here:  mahogany  very  good. 
Paint  inside  of  bookshelves  rose  to 
match  drapes.  Keep  colors  very  soft. 
Floor  covering  could  be  rose,  dark 
green  or  beige,  or  any  soft  color  that 
harmonizes  with  the  paper. 

Paper  in  a  closet  can  be  where  you 
want  it,  little  or  much  —  on  closet 
walls  or  just  on  accessories  stored 
there. 


O.VV.T. 


By  DOROTHY  WELTY  THOMAS 


Matching  Fabrics 

There  are  not  only  matching  papers 
and  fabrics  today,  but  also  fabric  cov¬ 
erings  that  go  on  like  paper  but  can  be 
scrubbed.  You  may  be  able  to  employ 
all  three  of  these  in  a  kitchen  with  an 
alcove  or  den  beside  it.  Fabric  cover¬ 
ings  have  been  upgraded  in  style  in  the 
last  few  years.  You  can  also  get  fab¬ 
rics  and  papers  that  harmonize  but  are 
not  identical  patterns. 

Little  Touches 

A  tiny  bedroom  may  look  better  with 
plain  color  or  stripes — but  open  the 
closet  door  on  a  positive  color  or  snap¬ 
py  print!  Echo  the  print  on  a  waste¬ 
basket  or  a  decorative  screen  in  the 
room  itself,  and  use  a  matching  fabric 
for  the  window  treatment  or  dressing 
table  skirt. 

In  your  kitchen,  try  wallpaper  in¬ 
side  a  recess  for  cookbooks  and  use  the 
same  pattern  at  the  windows  and  on 
the  cushion  of  your  favorite  chair.  I 
have  a  pale  green  kitchen  with  cream- 
white  woodwork.  Opening  into  it  is  a 
breakfast  nook  where  you  can  see 
green  trees  in  summer  through  case¬ 
ment  windows.  The  two  sidewalls  of 
the  nook  are  papered  with  a  straw¬ 
berry  print.  It’s  almost  as  good  as  hav¬ 
ing  berries  on  our  cereal! 

Here  are  further  suggestions  for  the 


mood  and  to  create  any  kind  of  atmo¬ 
sphere.  You  can  be  quaint,  dignified, 
sophisticated,  casual,  gay  or  amusing 
with  the  aid  of  wallpaper.  Almost 
every  conceivable  combination  of  color 
has  been  harmonized  into  beautiful 
schenles.  Just  go  into  a  wallpaper  store 
and  browse  among  the  big  books.  Some 
of  the  patterns  will  make  your  mouth 
water.  Almost  any  dealer  will  let  you 
take  home  a  couple  of  books  over  night 
to  try  in  the  room  you  plan  to  decorate. 

There  are  papers  to  fit  every  pocket- 
book.  In  today’s  market,  prices  range 

Fabric  on  dressing  table  repeats  pat¬ 
tern  on  sloping  ceiling  of  dormer 
window  alcove.  Bench  and  chest 
knobs  are  painted  to  match  plain 


color  in  recess. 


near  your  front  entranee.  Match  the 
colors  exactly  when  painting.  Or  paper 
one  wall  over  the  dado  in  a  dining 
room  opposite  a  big  mirror.  The  pat¬ 
tern  will  be  reflected  and  make  it  seem 
as  if  there  were  more.  Match  one  color 
in  the  paper  for  the  other  walls  and 
ceiling.  I  have  seen  this  done  with  a 
tropical  fruit  print  and  it  was  gorge¬ 
ous;  the  other  walls  were  painted  dull 
blue  and  the  woodwork  white. 


from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  and 
more  per  single  roll.  A  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  good  styles  can  be  had  for 
around  a  dollar  and  they  are  safe  to 
buy.  The  cheapest  papers  may  fade,  or 
tear  when  being  hung. 

Luxury  Papers 

In  the  luxury  class  a  little  bit  of 
paper  may  do  a  great  deal  to  tone  up 
a  room  or  a  whole  suite  of  rooms. 
Frame  a  bit  of  hand-stencilled  paper 
and  hang  it  in  the  reception  room  or 


O.VWT' 


Ceiling  is  lowered 
with  wallpaper 
and  valance  treat¬ 
ment  of  window. 
Flower  motif  of 
wallpaper  is  past¬ 
ed  on  canisters. 
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cutci  Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 

AT  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


CORN  WITHOUT  DRYING 

OR  YEARS  on  end,  I’ve  believed 
and  said  that  plant  breeders  will 
do  away  with  the  need  for  arti¬ 
ficial  drying  of  ear  corn.  Now 
Northeastern  plant  breeders  them¬ 
selves  feel  confident  enough  to  speak 
up.  Typical  of  their  position  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  Professor  A.  A. 
Johnson  of  Cornell: 

“Grain  corn  producers  in  New 
York  State  do  not  need  to  rely  on 
artificial  drying  successfully  to 
store  and  use  or  sell  their  corn  crop. 
A  dual  research  program  of  testing 
hybrids  and  corn  storage  conducted 
by  Cornell,  and  successful  farmer 
experience,  prove  the  soundness  of 
this  statement.  Artificial  drying  of 
corn  is  expensive  and  for  most  grain 
corn  growers  should  be  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure  bather  than  a  regu¬ 
lar  practice. 

“Cornell  and  other  corn  breeding 
research  of  recent  years  has  put  the 
finger  on  a  number  of  early,  high 
yielding,  stalk  rot  resistant  hybrids. 
These  are  hybrids  which  are  ripe 
and  dry  enough  to  harvest  and  store 
by  early  to  mid  October.  Tests  prove 
that  these  early  hybrids  produce 
about  as  much  dry  grain  per  acre 
as  much  later  hybrids  which  unless 
dried  artificially  can  not  be  harvest¬ 
ed  successfully  until  late  October  or 
November. 

“Corn  storage  experiments  at 
Cornell  show  that  ear  corn  up  to 
35%  moisture  can  be  stored  in  nar¬ 
row  (4 y2  feet  maximum)  cribs  set 
crosswise  of  prevailing  winds  — 
Grandpa’s  crib  is  still  in  style.  In 
these  experiments  ear  corn  up  to 
35%  moisture  did  not  mold  and 
dried  to  14%  ’moisture  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring. 

“Farmers  can  now,  by  selecting 
early  productive  hybrids  and  pro¬ 
viding  proper  storage,  grow  top 
corn  yields  and  get  the  crop  out  of 
the  field  before  late  fall  rains  and 
excessive  lodging  cause  heavy  loss¬ 
es  to  a  crop  in  which  the  farmers 
have  already  invested  most  of  the 
production  costs.” 


It  will  be  planted  last.  Never  yet  have 
we  placed  a  seed  corn  order  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  which  didn’t  have  to  be  changed 
in  May  to  some  extent. 


SEED  CORN  ORDERS 


DRIED  APPLE  POMACE 

ONCE  AGAIN,  the  value  of  dried  ap¬ 
ple  pomace  for  dairy  cattle  is  worth 
mentioning.  We  are  on  our  third  winter 
of  its  use.  The  cost  is  around  2)4  to  3 
cents  a  lb.  depending  upon  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  whether  bagged  or  in  bulk. 
We  get  it  in  bulk  in  our  farm  truck 
from  the  Duffy  Mott  apple  juice  fac¬ 
tory  at  Holley,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 
An  order  on  Holley  or  their  plant  near 
Albany  can  now  be  obtained  from  a 
considerable  list  of  feed  dealers,  pri¬ 
vate  and  cooperative,  and  some  dealers 
also  stock  it.  Another  source  is  Speese 
Co.  in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.  and  a 
third  is  the  Musselmann  Co.  in  south¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  All  are  good. 

When  pectin  was  made  from  New 
York  and  Apalachin  apple  pomace,  the 
manufacturers  of  apple  juice  had  a 
good  outlet  for  the  residue  or  pomace 
left  after  pressing  the  juice  from 
ground  apples.  Soon  after  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  frozen  orange  juice  con¬ 
centrate  business  in  Florida,  it  was 
found  that  pectin  could  be  made  more 
cheaply  from  citrus  pulp  than  from 
apple  pomace,  and  the  supply  was  larg¬ 
er.  Whereupon  the  pectin  business  pull¬ 
ed  up  stakes  and  went  to  Florida. 

Such  action  is  typical  of  American 
enterprise  and  is  sound,  but  it  left  the 
apple  juicers  high  and  dry  without  a 
market  for  their  residue.  They  turned 
to  the  feed  industry,  which  is  a  year 
round  business  of  great  volume.  Feed 
people  were  not  enthusiastic  because 
of  the  seasonality,  extreme  bulkiness  of 
the  product,  and  “out  of  position”  lo¬ 
cations  of  the  supply,  as  well  as  the 
rather  limited  volume. 


ON  FEBRUARY  11,  the  Hayfields 
seed  corn  order  was  placed  as  fol¬ 
lows — 

2  bu.  Michigan  250 
3  bu.  Cornell  M  4 
3  bu.  Ohio  K  62 
2  bu.  Connecticut  870 
These  hybrids  are  available  from 
many  seedsmen  who  are  competitive 
with  each  other.  All  4  are  open  formula 
hybrids,  the  parent  stocks  of  which  are 
controlled  by  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  respective  states.  The  Cornell' 
M  4  and  Michigan  250  hybrids  are,  in 
our  case,  for  grain. 

Our  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  spot  is  at 
an  elevation  of  630  feet.  It  has  a  long 
growing  season  and  good  air  drainage. 
That  is  why  we  can  grow  long  season 
Conn.  870  for  silage,  but  not  for  grain. 
The  Ohio  K  62  is  a  very  strong  stalked, 
deep  rooted  corn  which  has  demon¬ 
strated  its  ability  to  make  good  yields 
in  dry  weather.7  It  is  too  late  in  matur¬ 
ing  for  most  of  the  Northeast  but  usu¬ 
ally  not  for  us,  with  our  Oct.  10  aver¬ 
age  frost  date.  Even  so,  we’ll  not  risk 
Ohio  K  62,  some  of  which  is  intended 
for  grain,  unless  we  can  plant  it  before 
May  25. 

Cornell  M  4  is  safe  with  us  for  very 
early  June  planting.  As  for  Michigan 
250,  we’ve  not  yet  grown  this  remark¬ 
ably  high  yielding  short  season  corn. 


days  of  12725  lbs.  milk  testing  4%  and 
492  lbs.  fat. 

Were  we  in  the  business  of  pushing 
cows  to  make  high  records  to  get  high 
prices  for  animals,  I  would  certainly 
feed  apple  pomace  in  winter.  We  aren’t 
in  that  business,  yet  because  apple 
pomace  sells  at  competitive  feed  value 
or  less,  we’ll  continue  it  at  a  lb.  a  day 
to  milking  cows,  and  1  y2  lbs.  for  bred 
heifers  and  dry  cows. 

For  the  first  time  in  30  years,  we  are 
feeding  no  winter  grain  to  bred  heifers 
and  open  heifers  above  calfhood  age. 
They  get  very  little  silage  and  must 
live  almost  entirely  on  hay.  It  is  mostly 
legume  hay  but  cut  distressingly  late. 

The  40  head  of  drystock  look  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  for  a  winter  without 
grain,  and  it’s  more  than  likely  that 
apple  pomace  puts  added  zip  into  their 
diet.  Maybe  it  is  pectin  itself  that  does 
the  trick.  Humans  don’t  yet  know  for 
sure,  and  only  cattle  hold  the  answer. 


More  Than  Feed? 

A  veterinarian,  Dr.  Greene  of  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  appealed  to  me  as  a  ven¬ 
turer  in  new  things,  and  planted  the 
idea  that  dried  apple  pomace  may  be 
a  preventive  of  ketosis  or  acetonemia, 
a  disease  of  the  nervous  and  digestive 
system  characterized  by  a  sweetish 
odor  in  the  breath,  urine,  and  milk. 
I  knew  from  boyhood  days  that  cows 
liked  damp  apple  pomace,  and  it  was 
safe.  If  the  dried  product  could  be 
bought  for  feed  at  fully  competitive 
prices  it  ought  to  be  used  up. 

It  was  an  opportunity,  and  also  an 
obligation  upon  the  feed  deficient 
Northeast  to  take  advantage  of  any 
sound  feedstuffs  produced  within  our 
borders.  We  tried  out  apple  pomace  at 
Hayfields  and  found  that  cattle  have 
a  great  appetite  for  it.  It  is  both  sweet 
and  tart,  crisp  and  bulky.  Many  cows 
are  crazy  for  it,  and  all  will  eat  it 
readily. 

Apple  pomace  has  a  little  more  than 
80%  the  food  value  of  dried  beet  pulp, 
is  sweeter  thah  citrus  pulp  and  is  com¬ 
petitively  priced.  In  fact  it’s  a  little 
cheaper  than  either  on  a  unit  basis. 
The  dried  apple  product  carries  more 
than  22%  sugars  in  two  or  more  forms. 


RILL  MARTIN  PITCHES 

WHEN  THE  statewide  production 
of  potatoes  declines  by  more  than 
half  in  12  years,  in  a  State  ideally  lo¬ 
cated  for  nearby  markets,  the  event 
is  extraordinary.  Such  is  the  situation 
in  New  Jersey.  In  part  the  decline  is 
a  testimonial  to  the  alertness  of  potato 
growers,  who  experienced  losses  with 
the  varieties  and  practices  available  to 
them.  Many  quit  and  others  cut  down 
potato  acreage  in  the  Garden  State 
where  land  is  high  priced,  soil  accept¬ 
able  for  potatoes,  and  where  irrigation 
covers  as  many  acres  as  in  the  much 
larger  State  of  New  York.  New  Jersey 
now  has  more  than  5  times  as  much 
irrigation  per  unit  of  farm  land,  as  we 
have  in  the  Empire  State. 

The  problem  is  to  grow  potatoes  that 
consumers  like  to  eat.  Some  12  million 
consumers  live  within  3  hours^  truck 
haul  of  New  Jersey  potato  fields. 

When  Seabrook  Farms  was  unable  to 
find  enough  good  tasting  Jersey  pota¬ 
toes  suitable  for  frozen  french  fries, 
it  took  the  problems  of  varieties  and 
growing  methods  to  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  There  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  Dean  of 
the  College  and  Director  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  welcomed  the  challenge. 
Bill  is  an  old  potato  man  promoted  to 
the  top  administrative  position,  a  job 
so  demanding  that  for  years  he  hasn’t 
had  much  opportunity  for  potato  work. 

Now  he  has  joined  up  with  his  spe¬ 
cialists  concerned  with  potatoes,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  the  Department  of 
Food  Technology,  and  with  Seabrook 


Farms  the  team  is  going  ahead  f6,^B 
second  year  on  varieties  and  pr  J  " 
The  potato  found  to  be  good  forf>«^B 
french  fries  will  be  equally  goodjJ  ^ 
fresh  market.  Thus  the  answerj^B 
benefit  all.  Startlingly  good 
was  made  in  the  first  year  1955*^™ 

Commenting  on  the  situation  Bi 
Smith  of  Cornell,  now  research  a 
ist  for  American  Potato  Chip  1^  I 
stated  “Quality,  that  is,  good  eji  I 
and  processing  quality  in  the  py.  a 
can  have  as  much  influence  on  cons  *  a 
er  demand  as  it  does  on  any  otherf  I 
product.  Unfortunately,  overenift  I 
has  been  placed  on  some  other  pij  I 
of  potato  experimentation  and  pj|  H 
production.  Too  little  emphasis  H 
been  placed  on  the  factors  of  good < 
ing,  cooking  and  processing  quality  I 

Bill  Martin’s  decision  to  bring  jM 
technologists  into  the  potato  picturH 
highly  significant.  The  factors  of,  I 
ease  resistance,  yield,  and  appears | 
of  tuber  are  of  small  avail  in  a 
tion  where  the  consumer  doesn’t 
the  taste  of  the  final  product.  The 
sumer  is  king,  excuse  me,  I 
queen. 

SCREENINGS 

The  New  York  State  Mastitis  C 
trol  Program  has  been  of  great  h 
fit  to  Hayfields.  In  the  hands  0 
former  crew,  and  inexperienced  ve 
inarians,  the  herd  developed  much 
titis  trouble,  some  of  it  of  the  p; 
colon  or  “hot”  type.  In  despair,  I 
pealed  to  Dr.  Fincher  of  Cornell  Vs 
inary  College,  who  placed  Hayfieldi 
the  mastitis  control  list.  The  able 
cialists  of  the  program  have  done 
much  good  in  the  past  2  years.  We 
changed  veterinarians  as  well  as  f 
crews,  and  are  now  out  of  the  wo 
on  mastitis.  Mastitis  is  mighty  cos 


The  rise  of  artificial  insemina 
of  the  dairy  cows  from  which  fan 
would  not  raise  heifers,  to  pure! 
Angus  bulls,  continues.  It  is  aha 
ening  sign  of  progress,  what  with 


ter  and  more  pasture  and  hay  cos  y 


li 


A 


l 


along  gradually,  and  too  muchi 
pressing  on  the  market.  The  half']  I 
Angus  steers  or  heifers  are  al*  j 
black.  They  are  rugged,  good  fora?  I 
early  fatteners,  and  when  marketed  I 
beef,  they  sell  more  nearly  to  the  If  I 
of  purebred  Angus  than  to  dairy  fe  n 
They  also  taste  better  on  the  fi  c 
table.  We  have  a  half  blood  Ai|  c 
steers  nearly  ready,  a  black  bull  t  r 
and  3  cows  carrying  Angus  service  e 


Good  for  Kofosis? 

Does  dried  apple  pomace  prevent  ke¬ 
tosis  in  winter  freshening  cows?  We 
don’t  know,  and  yet  are  beginning  to 
suspect  there  is  something  to  it.  In  3 
winters  we’ve  had  only  2  cases,  both  of 
them  a  year  ago.  One  was  extremely 
light  and  the  other,  involving  our  cow 
No.  311,  was  heavy.  After  milking  a 
month,  she  lost  much  weight  from  ke¬ 
tosis,  recovered,  put  back  her  weight, 
and  hung  up  an  actual  record  in  2x305 


CENTURY 

This  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwin  A.  Tar- 
bell,  of  North  Bangor,  Franklin  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  Albany 
on  Jan.  19,  1955.  The  Society  follows 
the  practice  of  annually  searching  out 
and  presenting  for  citation  as  Century 
Farmers,  four  families  which  have 
lived  on  and  operated  the  same  farms 
for  more  than  l\)0  years. 

Only  families  are  chosen  whose 
members  have  contributed  in  this  gen- 


FARMERS 

eration  to  at  least  several  of  the 
good  causes-  in  the  community, 
who  jare  also  shipshape  farmers- 
The  Tarbells  fully  qualified 
counts.  The  stocky  figure  weal  ^ 
necktie  and  no  head  is  that  of) 
truly.  The  Tarbells  insisted  I  he 111 
ed  in  the  picture,  but  I  see  no  P° 
year  later  in  marring  their  ha^  ^ 
appearance.  The  book  in  my  11 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society  0 
year  1857. 


erican  Agriculturist,  March  3,  1956 


ervie©  Bureau 


\  COMMANDMENTS 
B  WISE  GIVING 


I. 


Bnform  yourself  about  the  individu- 
■  in  charge  of  the  soliciting  organiz¬ 
ation,  and  the  facts  concerning  its  ac¬ 
tivities. 


II. 


Btemember  that  legitimate  solicitors 
and  agencies  do  not  use  high-pressure 
methods  to  force  you  to  give  before 
you  are  able  to  investigate. 


III. 


Byways  ask  a  solicitor  for  identifi¬ 
cation  If  he  refuses,  call  a  policeman. 
IV. 

■Never  agree  to  contribute  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  a  telephone  call.  Get  the  facts 
before  you  decide. 

■  V. 

ever  pay  in  cash!  Write  a  check. 
VT.  \ 

emember,  you  are  not  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  buy  mailed  tickets  or  merchan¬ 
dise  which  you  did  not  order.  If  the 
promoter  persists  in  trying  to  collect 
from  you,  notify  him  to  pick  up  the 
merchandise  or  you  will  charge  him 
storage. 

VII. 

■Remember,  when  names  of  promin¬ 
ent  individuals  are  flashed  to  impress 
you  it  may  not  always  mean  that  these 
parsons  know  their  names  are  being 

iffled. 

VIII. 

■Get  positive  identification  of  a  so¬ 
licitor  before  contributing  to  any  or- 
1  ganization. 

I  IX. 

®Get  proof  that  your  donation  is  de¬ 
ductible  if  you  want  tax  exemption  on 
your  contribution. 

■When  in  doubt,  write  the  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau — before 
you  give!  —  Adapted,  from  the  Buffalo 
[Better  Business  Bureau  News 


-  a.  a.  — 


MORE  ABOUT  HOME 
WORK  SCHEMES 


i  Enclosed  please  find  two  letters  which 
my  daughter,  recently  received  on  ways 
Hf  earning  money  at  home.  I  thought  you 
t#uld  give  me  information  as  to  their 
rel  ability.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
l*fers  but  one  can't  help  but  wonder  if 
jfflpre  would  be  any  money  in  it." 

IVe  have  never  recommended  home 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

If.  Melvin  Mickle,  Warnerville  _ _ $4 

(settlement  on  poultry) 

?!  ,!?y  M-  Kimball  Mt.  Vision  _ 

(refund  on  fireplace) 

'?•  R°y  Kaler  Lowville  _ _ 

(refund  on  dress) 

'?■  J‘  Horace  Wells.  Riverhead  _ 

(refund  on  dresses) 

r/Jf?se!h  E-  Smith*  Granville  . . . 

(refund  on  order) 

?•  Tomlins,  Ballston  Lake  . ... 

(refund  on  order) 

Its.  Richard  Kirk  Jr..  Candor  _ 

(payment  on  account) 

lVef,maSt  F-  Prosser,  Goshen  _ 

lietund  on  binoculars) 

'?•  Ed",untl  Orr.  Naples  _ 

,  ^und  on  order) 

frf,Wnairt  McConnell  Barton  . . . 

(refund  on  tree) 


«  t  V  tree) 

(ref.rna  Umh'  Unadilla  Forks  _ 

Is*  imT  .on  merchandise) 

Utefnnrt r  88  A-  Smith'  Rose  _ _ 

I,!..1?.  on  order) 

(‘f^ort  Bohl,  Fishkill  _ _ 

(refund  on  order) 


NEW  JERSEY 

(S;J‘h,el  Tryon.  Union  City  . 

(refund  on  order) 

(ref,naence  Hummer.  Flemington 

‘refund  on  order) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

''^3neonSordPar)SOnS'  Gree"field 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

(refi8  £'  Wils°"'  Sanbornville  .. 

j..  "o  on  merchandise) 

'tetun?ina  A'  Sharp>  P'ttstield  .... 

raunti  on  merchandise) 

MAINE 


t  m  mi  me 

■r^bur« 

.  .  CONNECTICUT 

(refund''  Smith'  Colchester 

iff  on  order) 


I |*s  wr  order) 

(Wtad  on  order)1 ''  Mansfleld  Center 


Hr.  Rav  .  c.  PENNSYLVANIA 

c^  ontzr  Halifax - 

( Wund a0if 'orderY arrt n  Ce"ter  - 
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work  companies  because  we  feel  they 
are  interested  in  getting  your  money 
for  a  little  information  or  a  few  mater¬ 
ials  and  then  they  lose  all  interest  in 
you. 

One  of  the  companies  about  which 
our  subscriber  inquired  was  recently 
written  up  in  the  Buffalo  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  Bulletin  as  follows: 

“Edward  S.  Lindo,  owner  of  Nation¬ 
al  Engraving  Company  and  Business 
Information  Corporation,  has  signed  an 
affidavit  to  discontinue  his  current 
home  work  scheme,  as  a  result  of  a 
complaint  issued  by  the  Fraud  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
charging  him  with  obtaining  money 
through  the  mails  by  means  of  false 
and  fraudulent  pretenses,  representa¬ 
tions  and  promises. 

“This  was  a  typical  home  work 
scheme  involving  advertising  for  per¬ 
sons  to  address  and  mail  post  cards  at 
home.  Respondents  were  asked  to 


buy  post  cards  to  be  addressed,  stamp¬ 
ed,  and  mailed,  offering  advertising 
name  plates  at  $1.98.  Commissions 
were  to  be  paid  on  any  order  received. 
One  woman  advised  our  Bureau  that 
she  received  only  five  answers  out  of 
one  thousand  cards  she  purchased  and 
mailed  out.” 

—  A.  a.  — 

REGRETS  TOO  EATE 

There  is  a  man  selling  cooking  utensils 
around  here  by  forming  club  dinners.  He 
brings  his  utensils  and  cooks  a  meal,  waits 
on  table,  and  shows  movies  indicating 
that  people  have  stomach  trouble  of  all 
kinds  because  the  utensils  now  being  used 
are  slowly  poisoning  their  systems  by  not 
getting  all  of  the  vitamins  necessary  for 
good  health.  He  gives  out  cards  and  asks 
you  to  mark  what  ailments  are  bothering 
you,  if  any. 

The  next  day  he  visits  all  the  people 
that  were  at  the  dinner.  He  is  a  very 


slick  talker.  I  told  him  three  times  I  was 
not  going  to  buy  his  product,  but  before 
he  left  I  had  signed  for  $298.50  worth. 
What  I  want  to  know— is  this  man  charg¬ 
ing  too  much?  It  is  too  late  for  me,  but 
it  might  help  others  to  know. 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  good  evi¬ 
dence  that  cooking  utensils  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  kind  have  any  serious  effect  on 
health. 

The  chances  are  that  our  subscriber 
could  get  similar  utensils  in  a  local 
store  for  less  money.  We  are  bringing 
her  letter  to  your  attention,  as  she 
suggests,  because  it  might  save  you 
from  regrets  after  a  contact  has  been 
signed. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Your  Service  Bureau  is  a  great  thing. 
I  sidestepped  a  “Wonderful  Offer” 
thanks  to  having  read  of  a  similar 
proposition  in  your  column. — Mrs.  R.J., 
Heller  town ,  Pa. 


TWO  LIVES  LOST 
ONE  BADLY  HURT 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  with  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Rolph,  were  driving 
along  Route  7,  car  B.  Suddenly  an  on¬ 
coming  car,  out  of  control,  spun  into 
their  path.  Mr.  Parsons  was  crushed 
against  the  steering  wheel — his  daughter 
thrown  against  the  windshield  —  both 
were  killed.  In  critical  condition,  Mrs. 
Parsons  was  rushed  to  the  hospital. 


ALL  WERE  PROTECTED 


In  her  hospital  bed  Mrs.  Parsons  received  . 
the  checks  from  their  DOUBLE  POLICIES. 

$2,000.00— MR.  PARSONS'  POLICIES 
$260.00— MRS.  PARSONS'  POLICIES 


Melvin  Rolph  with  his  father  received  the 
check  from  his  mother’s  policy. 


$1,000.00-MRS.  ROLPH'S  POLICY 

'tyawi  TZenecved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co. 


OF  CHICAGO 


N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPT.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


made  ONLY  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  •  Carteret,  N.  J.  •  No.  Weymouth,  Mass.  •  Three  Rivers,  (Phoenix),  N.  Y. 


ORDER  HOW! 


Cash  in  on  the  all-important  DIFFERENCE  Agrico  makes  in  extra  yield,  extra  quality— EXTRA  NET  PROFIT. 
There’s  an  AGRICO®  best  for  each  major  crop— great  crop-producers,  all!  See  your  A.A.C.  Agent— NOWI 


HOW  AGRICO  PAY! 

EXTRA  PROriTS  ON  ALL  CROPS 


The  proof  of  a  fertilizer  is  in  results  in  the  field.  Read  these  reports 
from  farmers  in  this  area  who  tell  you  about  the  extra  yields 
AGRICO  produced  for  them  in  side-by-side  checks  with  other 
fertilizers  on  their  farms.  Henry  Kraszewski,  of"  Southampton, 
Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"$44.77  MORE  PER  ACRE  ON  POTATOES!^ 

"I  decided  to  run  a  side-by-side  test,  using  AGRICO  FOR  LONG 
ISLAND  5-10-5  and  another  5-10-5  I’d  been  using,”  says  Mr. 
Kraszewski.  "I  planted  Kennebec,  a  variety  which  is  a  big  yielder, 
and  used  3000  lbs.  per  acre  of  both  fertilizers. 

"AGRICO  yielded  635  bu.  per  acre  of  #1  potatoes,  outyielding 
the  other  fertilizer  by  116  bu.  per  acre,  and  gave  me  an  additional 
$44.77  EXTRA  PROFIT — even  in  one  of  the  hottest,  driest  growing 
seasons  ever. 

"The  size  and  quality  of  the  AGRICO-grown  potatoes  was  very 
satisfying,  and  that  extra  yield,  quality  and  size  you  get  with 
AGRICO  are  important  factors  in  good  price  years  or  bad!” 


"TOPDRESSING  PAYS-  . 

MORE  HAY,  MORE  GRAZING!" 

It’s  important  in  ’56  that  more  and  better  home¬ 
grown  feed  be  grown  to  help  put  milk  profits  up 
where  they  should  be.  It  will  pay  you  to  topdress 
now  for  better-  pastures  with  AGRICO  and  18  % 
NORMAL  Superphosphate.  Francis  Meehan,  of 
Rexville,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  tells  you  his 
experience: 

"Topdressing  8  acres  of  new  seeding  early  in 
Spring  paid  good  dividends  during  the  dry  part 
of  the  Summer.  I  topdressed  a  new  seeding  of 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  with  700  lbs.  per 
acre  of  18  %  NORMAL  Superphosphate  about 
April  15th,  as  suggested  by  A.A.C.  Soil  Service. 

"I  left  a  portion  unfertilized  as  a  check.  At 
hay  harvest  time,  June  23rd,  we  found  that  the 
18%  NORMAL  Superphosphate  produced  over 
700  lbs.  MORE  dry  hay  per  acre  than  the  un¬ 
fertilized  area.  In  addition,  we  turned  out  for 
aftermath  grazing  on  July  18  th  with  about  6"  of 
growth.  Right  through  mid-August,  this  8  acres 
furnished  enough  day  pasture  to  carry  our  entire 
milking  herd  plus  some  dry  heifers.  Our  regular 
permanent  pastures  furnished  very  little  feed. 

r 

"From  mid-August,  through  mid-Sept.,  with 
little  rain,  we  were  milking  4  less  cows  but 
increased  milk  production  by  1140  lbs.  For 
$85.68  invested  in  18%  NORMAL  Superphos¬ 
phate,  we  made  a  net  gain  of  $346.30,  figuring 
$56.48  increased  value  for  extra  hay  cut,  plus 
$375.50  increased  value  of  milk  production  for 
FRANCIS  MEEHAN,  of  Rexville,  N.Y.  a  65  day  period.  Topdressing  pays!” 


HENRY  KRASZEWSKI,  of  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


AGRICO  WINS  COMPARATIVE  CHECK ! 

Raymond  W.  Kiehle,  of  Dansville,  Livingston  I 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  also  wanted  to  see  for  himselfl 

■llllg:.  whether  AGRICO  wodld  give  him  better  yields I 

on  potatoes.  He  tells  you  how  he  found  out  I 
‘  the  difference  AGRICO  makes:  * 

%  *  “In  Spring,  I  decided  to  make  an  accurate  check  I 

s  011  tlie  performance  of  AGRICO  compared  with  an- 1 

1.  "  other  fertilizer.  On  one  plot,  I  applied  AGRICO  PORf 

.....  POTATOES  5-10-10  at  1500  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
'  another  plot,  another  5-10-10  at  the  same  rate. 

.  “The  AGRICO-fertilized  potatoes  yielded  612.7  bu.  I 

'  per  acre,  and  the  other  fertilizer  only  made  601.3  bu.1 
acre — n.4  i,u.  per  acre  MORE  with  AGRICO.  In  I 
addition,  AGRICO  produced  20.8  bu.  more  U.S.  No.lj 
potatoes.  This  meant  an  EXTRA  PROFIT  of  $10.61 1 
per  acre,  and  since  AGRICO  cost  $2,33  less  per  acre,  I 
I  made  $12.94  EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  per  acre  with  AGRICO. 


RAYMOND  W.  KIEHLE 
of  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


“Even  under  very  droughty  weather  conditions,  AGRICO  prpved  its  extra 
crop-producing  power!”  | 

" AGRICO  PRODUCES  MORE  CORN!  * 

In  one  side-by-side  test  after  another,  farmer; 

B  prove  the  difference  AGRICO  makes  in  extra 

yields,  quality  and  profit.  On  corn,  dairy  farmer 
Arthur  Agne,  of  Verona,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
decided  to  find  out  which  fertilizer  would  give 
him  best  return  per  dollar.  He  says: 

“It  made  sense  to  me,  with  costs  getting  higher 
and  income  not  keeping  pace,  that  more  home  grow 
feed  would  produce  milk  at  less  cost.  I  made  a  test  tu 
make  sure  which  fertilizer  would  produce  the  most 
home-grown  grain  per  acre.  I  used  AGRICO  FOB 
CORN  and  another  fertilizer  of  the  same  analysis 
side-by-side  on  a  field  of  corn,  at  the  same  rate  per  acre. 

ARTHUR  AGNE  “I  picked  each  plot  separately  and  found  thai 

of  Verona,  N.  Y.  AGRICO  produced  104.2  bu.  of  air -dried  corn 

acre,  and  the  other  brand  98.62  bu.  per  acre.  In 
dollars  and  cents,  AGRICO  produced  $7.12  more  dairy  feed  per  acre!” 
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(?att  “i^eute 

A  GREENHOUSE 

By  E.  R  EASTMAN 


[LL  of  you  who  grow  .flowers  or 
|  vegetables,  I  know,  feel  as  I  do 
I  about  how  tragic  it  is  to  have  every- 
i  thing  in  the  garden  killed  by  a  black 
frost.  You  go  to  bed  at  night  with 
everything  blooming  and  lovely,  and  wake  up 
to  see  your  summer’s  work  and  pleasure  gone. 
The  outdoor  season  in  the  North  is  all  too 
short.  How  can  it  be  lengthened?  How  can 
we  have  flowers  the  year  around? 

There  are  some  partial  answers  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Grandmother  and  Mother  partially 
solved  it  by  keeping  plants  in  the  house.  If 
you  have  money  enough  and  can  get  away 
from  work,  you  can  go  to  Florida,  but  not 
too  many  can  do  this. 

Our  "Little  Florida" 

Two  years  ago  we  solved  the  problem  of 
year-round  flowers  by  building  a  small  green¬ 
house.  I  call  it  our  “Little  Florida.”  Unless 
you  have  had  the  experience,  you  have  no 
idea  what  it  means  to  anyone  who  loves 
growing  things  to  walk  out  of  a  bitter  winter 
like  this  one  has  been,  out  of  wind,  snow  and 
cold,  into  the  warm,  moist,  fragrant  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  greenhouse. 

Now,  don’t  throw  up  your 
hands  and  say,  “That’s  all 
right,  but  I  can’t  afford  a 
greenhouse.”  Maybe  you  can 
if  you  think  so  and  want  one 
badly  enough.  If  you  can 
have  a  car  or  a  vacation  of 
almost  any  kind,  you  can 
afford  at  least  a  small  green¬ 
house.  They  don’t  cost  as 
much  as  you  may  think-  Let 
me  tell  you  right  out  of  my 
own  experience  how  you  can 
have  one. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
study  the  catalogs  of  green¬ 
house  manufacturers.  Here 
arf  the  names  of  some.  I 
think  they  are  all  reliable,  but 
cannot  guarantee  them: 


Lord  and  Burnham,  Irvington,  New  York. 

National  Greenhouse  Company,  Nauga¬ 
tuck,  Connecticut 

Metropolitan  Greenhouse  Manufacturing 
Corporation,  1851  Flushing  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 

Texas  Greenhouse  Company,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  . 

These  catalogs  list  the  different  kinds  of 
greenhouses  and  their  cost.  After  studying 
your  catalogs,  get  the  advice  of  a  good  local 
florist.  He  can  save  you  many  headaches,  and 
the  nice  thing  about  it  is  that  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  man  or  woman  who  deals  in  flowers 
who  will  not  go  all-out  to  help  somebody  else 
who  loves  them.  Flower  growers,  like  fisher¬ 
men,  are  generally  good  fellows. 

I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  having  the 
advice  and  cooperation  of  three  skilled  flor¬ 
ists  :  Mr.  Harold  Pratt,  retail  florist  in  Ithaca, 
New  York;  Mr.  William  Stimming,  a  large 
wholesale  grower  at  Newark  Valley,  New 
York;  and  Mr.  F.  F.  Horton,  superintendent 
of  the  Cornell  University  greenhouses.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  these  men  went  all-out  to 
help  me.  I  am  sure  you  can  have  the  same 
experience.  It  is  well  also  for  you  to  talk 


personally  with  or  to  write  to  the  Flori¬ 
culture  Department  of  your  own  state  college 
of  agriculture. 

The  Different  Kinds  of 
Greenhouses 

The  simplest,  cheapest  and  most  convenient 
hothouse  is  to  attach  it  as  a  lean-to  to  your 
dwelling.  But  you  must  have  the  right  place 
to  do  this.  I  didn’t.  Most  plants  require  light 
and  sunshine,  therefore  the  lean-to  green- 
'house  should  have  a  southern  or  an  easterly 
exposure,  and  it  should  fit  onto  your  dwelling 
so  as  to  be  convenient  and  not  look  like  an 
overgrown  wart.  The  big  advantage  of  a  lean- 
to  greenhouse  is  not  only  its  convenience  and 
low  cost  but  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
heated  right  from  your  house-heating  system. 

In  case  you  want  a  larger  greenhouse,  or  if 
it  is  necessary  for  other  reasons  to  have  it 
separate  from  your  dwelling,  here  again  the 
catalogs  and  florist  friends  will  help  you.  The 
location  should  be  well-drained,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  house,  and  so  as  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  light  and  sunshine. 

Do  It  Yourself 

The  catalogs  will  give  you  the  different 
styles  of  buildings  and  if  you  are  at  all  handy 
with  tools  you  can  lay  your  own  foundation, 
buy  the  knock-down  parts  from  the  green¬ 
house  manufacturers  and  set  them  up.  It’s 
a  fairly  simple  matter  to  glaze  in  the  glass 
yourself,  and  to  assemble  the  house. 

The  greenhouse  proper  can  have  either  a 
dirt  or  a  concrete  floor.  In  either  case,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  drainage.  You  can  have 
either  a  headhouse  or  workroom  or  not.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  would  never  be  without  one.  You 
need  storage  for  soil,  (Continued  on  Page  29) 


j^ere  s  our  greenhouse,  with  the 
headhouse  to  the  left,  a  hedge 
end  our  home  in  the  background, 
0n*l  an  old  smokehouse  that  we 
Use  ^or  storing  flats  and  pots  to 
the  right.  Most  anyone  can  have  a 
9reenhouse  if  they  want  it  hard 
enough. 
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The  Best 

Dollar  you  i 
spend 
this  year 


How  would  you  like  to  buy  a  big  new  car  for  $800,  a  new  tractor  for 
$600  or  a  ton  of  18%  Dairy  Feed  for  $30.10?  That’s  what  cars,  trac¬ 
tors  and  18%  Dairy  were  selling  for  20  years  hgo.  You  cant  buy  these 
things  now  at  the  1936  price,  but  you  can  buy  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Food 
at  the  1936  price. 

Today  fertilizer  is  the  only  basic  farm  supply  that  has  remained  stable 
over  two  decades  of  rapidly  rising  farm  costs.  In  fact,  fertilizer  has  gone 
up  only  13%  since  1936,  and  today  a  ton  of  fertilizer  does  more  than  a 
13%  better  job.  Compare  this  to  the  average  of  125%  increase  in  the  price 
of  other  farm  production  supplies.  Today  there  is  no  doubt  about  it— 
where  fertilizer  is  concerned,  you  can  lay  1956  dollars  on  the  line  with 
1936  buying  power.  But  that’s  not  the  end  of  the  fertilizer  story.  .  .  . 


Jf  pays'  to  fertilize 
com  to  full  recom¬ 
mendations. 


THE  KEY  TO  GREATER  PROFITS 

Fertilizer  is  also  the  key'  to  greater  farm  profits. 
Take  grain  corn  for  instance:  The  profit  in  corn  is 
in  high  yields— yields  that  can  .  only  result  from 
high  soil  fertility.  In  this  area  it  takes  4812  bushels 
per  acre  just  to  pay  corn  production  costs.  With  a 
53  bushel  per  acre  average,  this  leaves  only  412 
bushels  of  net  profit  for  the  average  corn  producer. 
By  increasing  your  yields  to  75  bushels  per  acre, 
you  multiply,  profits  moj-e  than  three  times.  And 
by  increasing  them  to  100  bushels,  you  make  seven 
times  as  much  profit  on  the  same  acre  of  ground. 
This  is  also  true  of  your  silage  corn  and  other  crops 
—the  payoff  is  severaDtimes  greater  as  yields  are 
increased  only  25  to  50%.  . 

The  reason  for  the  payoff  in  big  yields  is  easy 
to  see  when  we  consider  that  machinery,  land,  and 
labor  expenses  are  about  the  same  whether  you 
produce  break-even  crops  or  record-breaking  crops. 

Maybe  you  have  the  soil  tb  hit  for  the  top  in  corn 
yields.  If  not,  then  there  is  a  point  you  should  shoot 
for.  Shoot  for  the  highest  yields  your  land  can  give. 


Complete  soil  'tests  will  help  you  to  set  your  sights.  Of  course,  you1 
got  to  have  the  best  seed  and  then  feed  your  crop  all  the  plant  food 
needs  to  give  those  big  yields.  ! 


The  fertilization  of  Garry  Oats  is  an  example  of  an  excellent  invest® 
Being  resistant  to  all  now  known  races  of  rust,  Garries  offer  a  chancel 
fertilization  to  increase  oat  yields  without  the  normal  risk  of  rust  loss 


On  most  farms  in  G.L.F.  territory,  this  “rule  of 
thumb”  will  greatly  increase  profits— an  extra  200 
pounds  of  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods  on  corn  and 
an  extra  100  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods 
on  small  grains. 

Don’t  let  your  crops1  “run  out  of  gas”  by  skimping 
on  the  plant  food  needed  for  top  production.  And 
don’t  settle  for  a  lower  quality  plant  food. 

With  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods,  you  can  be  sure 
you  have  the  best,  because  G.L.F.  uses  no  low  grade 
materials  as  sources  of  plant  food,  all  bins  are  quality 
tested  before  they  are  moved,  and  only  the"  most 
modern  means  of  production  and  curing  are  used. 

You  can  be  certain  that  your  fertilizer  dollar  is 
the  best  dollar  you’ll  spend  this  year,  if  you  fertilize 
for  top  yields  with  G.L.F.  Super  Plant  Foods. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  SUPER  PLANT  POODS 

Quality  that  pays  off  on  the  Farm 


. 
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OuNtrY 

STORIES 

Dickering 

By  ELIZABETH  KEYSER 

A  “long  in  the  fall,  the  first  hard 
freeze  always  reminds  me  of  my 
undle,  Brooks.  He  would  dicker  by  the 
hour  but  never  work. 

Brooks  was  the  only  man  in  our  val¬ 
ley!  who  ran  a  big  farm  and  kept  hired 
help  Every  winter  he  went  shares  with 
othjer  farmers  getting  out  logs,  his 
only  equipment  being  a  crosscut  saw,  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  short  length  of  ox- 
chain  for  snaking  out  logs.. 

Now  the  only  other  sizeable  length 
of  bxchain  in  the  valley  belong  to  an 
old)  Civil  War  Veteran  called  Ander. 
Brdoks  coveted  the  chain,  but  no 
amount  of  dickering  would  move  Ander 
lower  than  10  shilling,  nor  Brooks 
higher  than  8.  Reckoning  in  shillings, 
as  jwe  all  did,  only  added  zest  to  the 
dicker.  Ander’s  wife,  being  crazy  like 
a  Box,  swore  that  if  the  chain  were 
hers,  she  would  hold  out  for  double  the 
price. 

Church  was  held  in  the  school  house 
without  aid  of  a  pastor.  Neither  Brooks 
nor  Ander  attended,  but  my  aunt  and 
grandmother  did,  also  Ander’s  wife 
Bedky  and  her  two  boys.  One  subject 
dismissed  at  meetings  was  ithe  last 
words  of  some  dying  member.  They 
were  much  cherished  by  the  widow, 
whji  never  lost  a  chance  to  quote  them. 


One  bitterly  cold  morning,  the  help 
informed  Brooks  that  AndeF  had  died 
in  the  night.  After  breakfast,  my  aunt 
filled  a  market  basket  with  salt  pork, 
yellow  cornmeal,  mince  pie  and  the 
such  like,  and  Brooks  hurried  down  to 
Becky’s  to  learn  Ander’s  dying  words 
and  get  the  oxchain.  Knowing  Brooks 
was  in  a  tight  place  with  the  swamp 
frozen  and  he  with  only  that  short 
piece  of  oxchain,  Becky  was  waiting. 
She  grabbed  the  basket  and  waited  for 
Brooks. 

“Mornin,  Becky.” 

‘‘Mornin,  Brooks.” 

“It’s  a  likely  day,  Becky.” 

“  ’Tis  that,  Brooks.” 

“I  hear  Ander  died  in  the  night, 
Becky.” 

“Yep.  Poor  old  Ander’s  dead  and 
gone  His  last  words  was  “that  oxchain 
is  worth  20  shillings.” 

P.  S.  Brooks  paid. 

$  $  $ 

The  Old  "Idiot” 

By  Mrs.  Gladys  Greene 

AFTER  a  great  deal  of  discussion  a 
farmer  and  his  wife  made  up  their 
minds  to  buy  a  tract  of  land  adjoining 
theirs.  The  price  was  $5,000,  and  they 
carried  their  money  to  the  bank  in  an 
old  milk  pail. 

They  turned  out  the  contents  on  a 
desk  and,  while  a  vice-president  looked 
on,  counted  the  bills  and  silver.  They 
were  somewhat  taken  back  when,  after 
two  countings,  they  found  they  had  only 
$4,900. 

The  wife  pondered  in  deep  thought 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  exclaimed, 
“Fred,  you  old  idiot,  you  brought  the 
wrong  pail.” 


Suddenly  It’s  Sprin 


g! 


IT* 


k  ".3  1,5  been,  and  dark,  and 
W  »ow  come  slush  and  mud 
!5  ® ,  w'nter  slacks  its  hold- 
IUt  look!  A  tree's  in  bud! 


su*lden  bitter  blast. 


M 


the  sun  is  there— 
y°u  seem  to  sense  at  last 


-  -wem  io  SCI 

R  witness  in  the  air 


cold,  Itis  no  longer  just  a  dream 
This  lengthening  of  days; 

Willows  by  the  lake  and  stream 
Unfold  a  golden  haze. 

You  can  scarce  believe  it's  true: 

In  swamps  the  peepers  sing. 
Suddenly  the  sky  is  blue— 

And  suddenly— it's  Spring! 

—Car/  Helm 


How  to  be  sure  your 
nitrogen  returns  top  profits 


Leaf  feeding  gives  your  crop  a  growth  boost  in  a  few  hours.  • 
Put  “NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound  right  in  the  tank  with 
your  pesticide  sprays  to  simplify  your  fertilizer  program.  It’s 
readily  soluble  in  water,  compatible  with  common  control 
chemicals,  non-corrosive  to  equipment. 


. . . for 

steady 

growth 


Use  “NuGreen”  for  top  dressing  or  side  dressing  or  plow 
it  down  to  aid  decomposition  of  crop  wastes.  It  resists  leach¬ 
ing,  is  held  in  the  soil  until  the  crop  needs  it.  And  there’s  less 
weight  to  handle.  Practically  every  pound  turns  to  plant  food. 
Each  80-lb.  bag  provides  36  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen. 


. . . save 
time, 
labor 


Use  irrigation  water  to  full  advantage  by  adding  “Nu¬ 
Green.”  It’s  highly  efficient  in  either  sprinkler  or  syphon  sys¬ 
tems.  Leaf  runoff  or  “NuGreen”  flooded  on  soil  is  held  in  the 
root  zone  to  assure  a  steady  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  growing 
crop  throughout  the  season. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Polychemicals  Department,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


NuGreen 


FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 


RES  U. S  PAT  Off 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


“NuGreen”  is  the  nitrogen  you  can 
count  on  whenever  maturing  crops  need 
peak  nourishment.  “NuGreen”  comes  in 
free-flowing  shot  form — 45  %  nitrogen,  the 
most  concentrated  solid  nitrogen  available. 
For  all  crops . . .  vegetables,  fruits,  grains, 
or  pastures  . .  .“NuGreen”  is  the  ideal  sup¬ 
plemental  nitrogen.  See  your  dealer  today 
for  “NuGreen.” 
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POTATO  GROWER  PROBLEMS 


pOTATO  growers  have  had  four  bad  years, 

and  may  be  facing  another  one.  This  is  too 
bad  not  only  for  them  but  for  all  the  rest  of 
us,  because  when  a  big  part  of  the  farm  business 
is  in  a  bad  way  eventually  it  affects  all  the  rest. 

As  I  see  it,  the  potato  situation  is  a  many- 
sided  problem  with  no  one  answer,  and  not  to  be 
solved  by  any  scheme  that  in  the  long  run  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  In  a  word,  the  trouble 
is  that  producers  are  growing  more  potatoes 
than  the  consumers  will  buy.  That  is  more  or 
less  true  of  most  of  the  rest  of  our  farm  business. 
Our  know-how  in  production  far  exceeds  our 
know-how  in  marketing. 

When  I  was  young.  150  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre  was  a  good  yield.  Now,  with  the  use 
of  better  yielding  varieties,  more  fertilizer,  more 
and  better  equipment,  yields  of  500  to  600  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Again  when  I 
grew  potatoes,  a  bad  price  year  corrected  itself 
the  next  year  because  we  didn’t  grow-  so  many. 
But  that  no  longer  works.  For  example,  we  now 
grow  less  in  New  York  State  and  in  the  East 
generally  than  we  have  in  years.  But,  knowing 
this,  growers  in  other  sections  jump  in  to'  grow 
and  send  to  our  markets  enough  to  more  than 
offset  what  we  don’t  grow.  Growers  of  govern¬ 
ment-supported  crops  like  corn,  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  often  use  their  extra  land,  not  needed  to 
meet  their  quotas,  to  grow  potatoes. 

The  quality  of  the  potato  enters  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  also.  I  hear  constant  complaint  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  good  easting  potato,  and  so  the 
consumer  turns  to  substitutes. 

What  can  producers  do  to  help  the  situation? 
For  one  thing,  research  workers  and  the  growers 
themselves  can  do  more  to  get  us  a  better  eating 
potato. 

Then,  every  other  business  in  the  country  ex¬ 
cept  agriculture  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  advertise  its  products.  Few  potato  growers 
are  spending  a  cent.  It  looks  as  if  the  industry, 
not  by  sections  but  nationally,  needs  some  dy¬ 
namic  leadership  in  this  respect.  Even  the  dairy¬ 
men  are  now  advertising  and  getting  results. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  potato  farmer  has 
got  to  have  some  kind  of  a  national  marketing 
agreement,  and  protection  against  diverted  acres 
going  into  potatoes. 


LIME  IS  CHEAP  AAR  NECESSARY 


N°  SINGLE  practice  on  most  northeastern 
farms  will  count  more  toward  better  yields 
than  a  larger  use  of  lime.  There  are  few  crops 
that  won’t  profit  from  the  application  of  lime. 

Lime  is  reasonable  in  price.  Since  the  1935- 
39  period,  everything  the  farmer  buys  has  gone 
up  on  the  average  127%.  But  limestone  has  in¬ 
creased  only  1%.  It’s  a  good  buy  and  for  many 
farms  a  “must.” 


DON’T  WAIT 


gUILDINGS  are  burning  every  day  in  the 

United  States  because  of  overloaded  wires  or 
otherwise  improper  wiring.  Farm  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  forging  ahead  every  year  and  is  far 
ahead  of  the  necessary  safe  wiring  of  buildings 
to  handle  the  greatly  increased  use  of  the  cur¬ 
rent. 

In  Chicago  in  May  there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
farm  leaders  and  technical  specialists  to  put  on 


S’  SoAttMUt 


a  nationwide  drive  urging  farmers  to  give  their 
wiring  an  immediate  and  complete  overhauling 
to  bring  it  up  to  their  present  needs.  But  why 
wait?  A  few  dollars  to  get  a  specialist  to  check 
your  whole  wiring  system  will  surely  give  you 
peace  of  mind  and  maybe  save  you  untold  grief 
through  the  loss  of  your  buildings.  It’s  impor¬ 
tant! 


COME  TO  FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 


D°  YOU  want  a  little  vacation  and  recreation? 

Want  to  meet  old  friends?  Would  you  like  to 
refresh  your  knowledge  and  bring  yourself  up  to 
date  on  the  latest  farm  practices?  Then  surely 
you  should  plan  to  attend  the  New  York  State 
Farm  and  Ho, me  Week  at  Cornell  University, 
March  19  to  23. 

This  annual  affair  is  rightly  famous.  This 
year  the  program  planned  is  better  than  ever. 
It  will  be  attended  by  thousands.  I  hope  you 
will  be  in  that  number. 


SMART  IDEA 


GROUP  of  dairy  leaders  in  New  York  State 
are  urging  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Benson  to  extend  the  New  York  Federal 
and  State  marketing  Orders  to  cover  all  upstate 
mai'kets  not  now  regulated.  The  dairy  leaders 
believe  that  were  this  done,  it  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  returns  to  all  producers. 

They  are  right. 


GARDEN  REPORT 


JT  IS  TIME  now  to  sow  seeds  indoors.  In  order 
to  be  sure  that  the  plants  will  not  damp  off 
we  have  baked  all  the  soil.  If  it  is  not  convenient 
for  you  to  bake  it,  yop  can  pour  boiling  hot 
water  through  the  soil  and  then  let  it  drain  well. 

In  order  that  the  seeds  will  have  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  to  push  up  their  tender  heads, 
we  mix  out  soil  about  half  and  half  with  peat 
moss.  Well  baked  sand  could  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  moss. 


SPRING  PRAYER 


I  wrote  this  little  prayer  for  the  front 
page  of  the  April  4,  1953  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  It  is  reprinted  here  by 
request : 


|7  OR  the  rolling  seasons,  and  especially 
*  for  the  miracle  of  spring  in  this  north 
country  of  ours,  O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee. 

For  the  new  spring  light  in  the  western 
sky  at  dusk,  the  longer  days,  the  sap  run¬ 
ning  in  the  trees,  the  tender  green  of  a 
million  leaves,  the  eternal  grass,  the 
flowers,  the  new-turned  furrow,  we  give 
thanks. 

Grateful  and  appreciative  are  we,  Lord, 
for  the  new  life  of  spring  and  for  our  privi¬ 
lege  of  living  next  to  natural  things,  the 
new-born  lamb,  the  little  calf,  fluffy  chicks, 
all  so  helpless  and  so  dependent  upon  our 
care  and  gentleness. 

Best  of  all,  Father,  we  give  thanks  for 
the  new  hope  and  faith  that  rise  in  our 
hearts  as  we  view  once  again  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  all  life  in  spring,  so  symbolic,  so 
promising  of  a  spring  that  we  shall  some 
time  see  that  has  no  ending. — E.R.E. 


If  possible  it  is  better  to  water  the  flats 
pots  in  which  you  have  planted  the  seed  f;( 
the  bottom  instead  of  from  the  top. 

It’s  a  lot  of  fun  to  grow  your  own  plants, In 
unless  you  have  an  ideal  place,  like  a  snu 
greenhouse,  you  will  probably  not  get  quite 
good,  sturdy  plants  as  you  will  have  if  you  bi 
them  all  ready  to  transplant  into  the  garden, 


MANY  MORE  GOOD  YEARS 
TO  YOU,  HALSEY 


£) R  HALSEY  B.  KNAPP  has  announced 

retirement  from  the  Lorig  Island  Agriculhs 
and  Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale. 

I  first  knew  Halsey  when  he  was  a  profess 
in  the  Pomology  Department  of  the  NewYc 
State  College  of  Agriculture  more  than  fot 
years  ago.  I  was  a  teacher  of  agriculture  at 
terlaken  and  Halsey  kindly  came  up  to  sh 
the  boys  in  my  class  how  to  pack  apples.  He 
dinner  with  Belle  and  me  afterwards,  and  it 
been  my  high  privilege  ever  since  to  watch 
great  contribution  to  young  people,  to  agric 
ture,  and  to  America,  and  to  have  his  friends 

Halsey  made  such  a  fine  success  as  Direct 
of  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture 
Cobleskill,  that  many  years  ago,-  33  to  be  ex 
he  was  called,  to  Farmingdale  at  a  time  w 
that  institution  was  not  doing  so  well.  Ha 
put  it  on  the  map,  and  has  sept  thousand! 
boys  and  girls  out  from  the  school  better  eqii 
ped  in  every  way  to  live  and  to  make  their  a 
tribution. 

The  proper  kind  of  a  retirement  shouk 
graduation  into  other  work  where  one  can  c 
tinue  to  keep  himself  occupied  and  happy 
make  his  talents  and  experience  availabl 
others.  Halsey  will  do  just  that,  for  althoug 
has  made  no  definite  plans  yet,  he  has  un 
consideration  invitations  to  do  consultative  % 
in  the  Near  East  and  Far  East. 


THE  REST  HELP 


lyi  Y  FRIEND,  Mr.  Earl  Laidlaw,  secret! 

and  treasurer  of  the  Gouverneur  Coop 
tive  Association  at  Gouverneur,  New  York, 
ways  sends  me  the  annual  report  of  his  Asso 
tion.  Earl  is  very  proud  of  the  service  this 
operative  has  rendered  its  members  over  in 
years,  and  he  has  a  right  to  be.  In  his  Janui 
monthly  letter  to  his  patrons  Earl  writes: 

“When  all  is  said  and  done  about  farm  aic 
are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
best  kind  of  help  is  the  kind  you  provide 
yourself,  and  that  is  exactly  what  your  co 
endeavors  to  do.” 


EASTMAN'S  CHESTNUT 


«QH,  I  JUST  dote  on  literature!”  The  s« 
young  thing  had  determined  to  impress 
visiting  writer.  “I  think  Sir  Walter  Sco 
simply  grand!” 

“I  suppose  you’ve  read  his  Kenilworth? 

“I  suppose  I’ve  read  it  a  dozen  times 

“Do  you  like  Scott’s  Peveril  of  the  Peak? 

“It’s  been  a  favorite  of  mine,  since  my  c 
hood!” 

How  could  he  suspect,  looking  into 
sweet  eyes.  But  he  did.  “What  do  you  think 
Scott’s  Emulsion?” 

She  gave  a  gasp  of  rapture.  “I  think  its 
greatest  work!” 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  17,  1956  — 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

||OH  SUPPORTS:  Predictions  were  freely  made  that  the  bill  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  return  to  90%  supports  on  basic  farm 
Irops  would  pass  Congress,  and  some  doubt  had  been  expressed  that  th^  Presi¬ 
dent  would  veto  it.  However  on  March  8,  the  Senate  voted-  54  to  41  to  return 
lexible  supports  on  cotton,  corn,  and  peanuts.  Undoubtedly  they  will  take  the 
time  action  on  other  crops. 

Lower  supports,  where  they  have  been  tried,  have  made  some  contribution 
JL  disposing  of  government-held  products  which,  I  believe,  is  the  No.  1  need  for 
letter  farm  prices.  A  return  to  high  supports  even  if  coupled  with  a  Soil  Bank, 
would  tend  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  government-held  stocks. 

BKABTSs  TTie  na-rional  average  support  price  for  the  1956  crop  of  dry  edible 
beans  will  be  $6.36  per  cwt.,  which/ is  5c  lower  than  last  year, 
ast  year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  got  17%  of  the  edible  dry  bean 
|rop  and  now  owns  1.1  million  cwt. 

BOOM:  With  the  exception  of  farm  income,  business  continues  good.  Some 
people  feel  that  the  so-called  business  boom  is  slowing  down  and 
Rant  it  given  “a  shot  in  the  arm”.  We  might  ask  ourselves  three  questions. 

I  1.  Should  we  expect  business  to  stay  on  a  high  plateau,  and  get  panicky  if  it 
aoesn’t? 

2.  Should  government  agencies  attempt  to  maintain  a  “boom”  by  subsidies 
3id  encouragement  of  higher  wages  and  low  interest  rates  ? 

3.  Might  it  not  be  healthier  in  the  long  run  to  have  minor  ups  and  downs  in 
e  business  cycle  around  a  relatively  stable  base  ? 

7OOL:  Incentive  wool  payment  is  expected  to  average  around  18c  a  pound. 

This  is  the  approximate  difference  between  average  market  prices 
In  a  grease  basis  and  the  incentive  level  of  62c  a  pound. 

I  A  new  regulation  says  that  you  are  entitled  to  an  incentive  payment  when 
you  sell  lambs  owned  by  you  for  30  days  or  more  even  if  they  are  not  sold  for 
■aughter.  On  purchased'  lambs  you  get  incentive  payments  only  on  the  weight 
Rained  while  you  own  them. 

HATE?:  Two  union  labor  leaders  have  asked  for  a  national  committee  “to 
promote  friendship  and  understanding  between  farmers  and  or- 
anized  labor”.  They  charge  that  there  is  a  campaign  to  make  enemies  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  organized  labor,  that  the  farmer  is  told  that  organized  labor 
as  been  making  wage  gains  at  the  farmer’s  expense  and  that  organized  labor 
primarily  responsible  for  his  present  plight. 

|  As  a  matter  of  fact,  farmers  as  a  group  do  not  hate  organized  labor.  They 
kvor  it  as  long  as  labor’s  demands  are  reasonable.  It  will  be  difficult,  however, 
to  convince  farmers  that  wage  increases,  (particularly  those  not  justified  by  in- 
leased  production),  are  not  increasing  the  farmer’s  cost.  The  argument  that 
ligh  consumer  income  helps  farm  prosperity  will  not  hold  up.  Part  of  the  results 
i  increased  efficiency  in  industry  should  go  to  all  citizens  in  the  form  of  lower 
[rices,  rather  than  having  all  the  gains  go  to  workers  in  the  form  of  increased 
ages.  That  way,  everyone  gets  some  benefit! 

DVERTISIIVG:  The  National  Meat  Promotion  Committee,  representing 

all  branches  of  the  industry,  have  scheduled  the  follow- 
Jig  campaigns  to  increase  meat  consumption: 

LHam  and  Lamb— March  22-31.  Pork— April  5-14.  Beef— April  26-May  5. 
Joultry— May  10-19. 

I  Companies  dealing  in  poultry*  feed  and  supplies  will  be  asked  to  invest  in  a 
romotion  program  to  increase  consumption  of  poultry  products.  A  drive  will 
et  under  way  April  16th.  It  is  called  ‘United  Allied  Poultry  Industry’s  Feather 
und  Drive”. 

The  New  York  &  New  England  Apple  Institute  reports  an  intensive  campaign 
5  move  Controlled  Atmosphere  McIntosh  apples  this  spring.  Storage  operators 
nd  packers  have  been  asked  to  contribute  IQ  per  box  to  be  added  to  the  con- 
dbutions  of  growers.  — Hugh  Cosline 
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e.Song  of  the  Lazy  Farj  ^ 


The  WEATHER  men  who  claim 
*  that  we  are  getting  warmer  grad¬ 
ually  have  nothing  on  Mirandy  Jane; 
already  she  is  raising  Cain  because 
she  claims  that  winter’s  done  and 
springtime  work  should  be  begun. 
There  used  to  be  a  time  when  she 
would  not  begin  to  pick  on  me  until 
at  least  mid- April  came;  then,  later, 
she  commenced  to  claim  that  it  was 
sinfulness  to  rest  beyond  the  end  of 
March,  at  best.  Now  look  at  her;  it’s 
Winter  yet  but  still  she’s  wanting  me 
to  get  all  bundled  up  and  go  outdoors 
to  start  a  brand-new  season’s  chores. 

Just  ’cause  she  heard  a  robin  cheep, 
she  can’t  expect  that  I  will  leap  from 
out  my  nice  soft  chair,  by  jing,  one 
cockeyed  bird  don’t  make  a  spring. 
3o  far,  our  winter  has  been  mild,  buf 
she  could  learn  from  any  child  that 
that  don’t  mean  we’re  o’er  the  hump, 
un  Easter  storm  could  eas’ly  dump 
enough  snow  in  a  single  day  to  last 
util  the  first  of  May.  Perhaps  a 


uocus  here  and  there  has  come  up  for  a  little  air;  does  that  prove  spring 
as  really  come  or  just  that  flowers  can  be  dumb  ?  No  sir,  I’ll  just  stay 
P  t,  by  gee,  ’till  her  spring  cleaning  makes  me  flee. 


# 


Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower 
plow  your  tractor  under 


Every  farmer  knows  what  “'shrink¬ 
ing  horsepower”  can  do  to  a  tractor’s 
performance. 

Every  time  you  run  the  engine, 
harmful  deposits  build  up  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  chambers  and  gradually  re¬ 
duce  the  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  should  use  new 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the  world’s 
only  oil  super- refined  by  the  exclusive 
Alchlor  Process  to  combat  “shrinking 
horsepower.” 

This  oil  controls  carbon,  the  cause 


of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  overheat¬ 
ing.  It  also  protects  against  acids  and 
corrosion,  and  provides  the  toughest 
protective  lubrication  film  ever  de¬ 
veloped.  It  assures  minimum  oil  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  life  of  your  tractor. 

You’ll  find  it  wise  to  switch  to  Gulf- 
pride  H.D.  Select  soon.  It’s  available 
in  the  exact  grade  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor  for 
every  season  of  the  year.  Comes  in 
reusable  5  gal.  can  with  a  convenient 
pouring  spout  to  prevent  spilling. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


Best  for  all  your  lubrication  needs 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  saves  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  handling  five  to  seven 
different  greases. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant — excellent 
for  all  conventional  transmissions  and  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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Saved-and-raised  on  Wayne  Calfnip  Milk  Replacer 


and  complete  Wayne  Calf  Feeding  Program 

$10,000  celebration  of  Wayne  Quints  amazing  growth!  Dropped  pre¬ 
maturely,  weighing  less  than ,  J/4  normal,  they’ve  gained  faster  than  , 
average  calves.  I 

Millions  of  people  saw  them  on  “I’ve  Got  a  Secret”  TV  show.  Now, 
they’ve  passed  the  critical  starting  period  with  flying  colors.  The  4 
heifers  want  YOU  to  help  “Name  Our  Brother”— the  only  bull  calf. 
Hurry!  Fun  for  the  whole  family.  Contest  closes  June  15,  1956. 


CASE300 


3-PLOW  TRACTOR 

12  Speeds  •  New  Powr-Torq 
Engine  •  Choice  of  Front  Ends 
and  many  other  new,  1956 
features 

Pfa  $1,000  Cash  Bonus 

If  you  are  feeding  Wayne 
Feeds  or  buy  Wayne  when 
entering  contest. 


Ford 

“F-100”  8' 
PICKUP  TRUCK 

New  167  H.P.  Power  King 
Y8  short  stroke  engine 
♦  Fordomatic  Drive  ♦  Custom 
Driverized  Cab  with  exclusive 
Lifeguard  design 


MAYTAG 

% 

No.  140  AUTOMATIC 
WASHER 


2-speed  motor  for  all  fabric  washing 
•  Built  in  Suds-Saver  •  Automatic 
Water  Level  Control  •  Double-spin  tubs 


Famous  imported  9  pc. 
SHEFFIELD  Carving  and 
Steak  Knife  set 


Long-lasting  8  pc.  kitchen 
set  with  hang-up  rack. 


SEE  YOUR  WAYNE  FEED 
DEALER  NOW  FOR 
FREE  ENTRY  BLANK 


I  FEEDS 


©1956,  ALLIED  MILLS,  Inc.  Service  Offices:  Fori  Wayne  1,  Indiana  •  Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III. 


--  American  Agriculturist,  March  1' 
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The  Why,  When  and 


How  of  Testing 


Home  Garden  Soils 


By  ARTHUR  J.  PRATT 

Cornell  Vegetable  Gardening  Dept. 


□  SOIL  TEST  is  to  the  garden 
what  a  blood-pressure  check  is 
to  a  man.  If  it  is  far  from  nor¬ 
mal,  you  know  that  the  patient 
is  not  well,  but  like  a  blood-pressure 
test,  the  soil  test  can  be  normal  but  the 
patient  may  not  be  well.  In  other 
words  a  soil  test  does  not,  answer  every 
garden  problem. 

There  are  two  types  of  soil  tests.  The 
simplest  and  most  useful  is  the  pH  or 
soil  acidity  test.  A  soil  with  a  pH  of 
7.0  is  neutral.  One  with  a  lower  pH  is 
acid  or  “sour”  and  one  with  a  higher 
pH  is  alkaline  or  “sweet.”  Most  vege¬ 
tables  do  best  on  slightly  acid  soils  or 
where  the  pH  is  between  6.0  and  6.8. 
Some  crops,  like  potatoes,  will  do  well 
on  much  more  acid  soils,  when  the  pH 
is  from  5.0  to  5.4.  In  fact  potatoes  are 
likely  to  be  scabby  if  the  pH  is  above 
5.4,  unless  a  scab-resistant  variety  is 


The  other  type  of  soil  test  is  the  so- 
called  “complete”  test.  That  test  in¬ 
cludes  pH,  phosphorus,  potash,  organic 
matter  and  sometimes  magnesium, 
iron,  aluminum,  manganese,  nitrogen 
and  soluble  salts.  The  complete  test  is 
not  necessary  except  on  those  gardens 
which  are  unproductive,  even  though 
they  do  not  need  lime,  and  where  no 
other  reason  is  obvious. 


between  $20  and  $30  and  then  expiJ 
enced  advice  is  needed  on  how  to  M 
pret  the  tests. 

It  is  simple  to  take  a  soil  sampled 
a  pH  test.  Just  stir  up  the  soil  in  j 
area  two  feet  or  so  in  diameter! 


four  to  six  inches  deep.  Take  ! 


2  CU] 


of  this  soil  and  put  it  in  a  paper  1 
labelled  with  your  name  and  addi 
and  what  part  of  the  garden  it  earj 
from.  Take  at  least  two  samples  1 
this  and  better  yet,  three  or  four.  So 
eral  separate  samples  rather  than  Ej 
composite  sample,  are  best  for  simp! 
pH  tests.  I  have  seen  a  composite 
sample  that  tested  6.2  where  one  er,( 
of  the  garden  had  a  pH  of  8.0  and  t 
other  5.0.  In  that  case  the  compositj 
sample  was  worse  than  none.  Wtx 
ashes  had  made  alkaline  the  end  of  t 
garden  nearest  the  house,  whereas  i 
ashes  had  reached  the  other  end. 


Wlion  No  Tost  Is  Needed 

Gardens  that  are  producing  excellent 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  do  not 
need  a  soil  test.  Neither  is  a  test  ne¬ 
cessary  if  one  was  made  within  the 
past  year  or  two,  but  it  probably  is 
worthwhile  to  have  one  made  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

Carrots  and  beets  are  fairly  good  in¬ 
dicator  crops.  When  they  grow  well, 
the  soil  does  not  need  lime.  If  they  do 
not  grow  well  there  may  be  other 
causes.  * 

Assuming  that  the  garden  has  been 
properly  fertilized  and  the  weeds  kept 
under  control,  a  lack  of  water  is  the 
most  common  cause  for  garden  failure 
in  the  “humid”  Northeast.  If  water  is 
not  available  for  irrigation,  a  mulch  of 
leaves,  straw,  grass  or  sawdust  will 
help  by  conserving  what  moisture  is 
available.  Shade  is  frequently  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  farm,  as  well  as  surburban,  gar¬ 
dens. 

A  soil  that'  is  too  sour,  or  one  that 
is  too  “sweet”  or  alkaline,  is  respons¬ 
ible  for  two  out  of  every  three  prob¬ 
lem  gardens  \^here  no  other  reason  for 
the  trouble  is  apparent.  A.  record  kept 
on  the  tests  of  several  hundred  home 
garden  soil  samples  received  at  Cornell 
showed  that  V3  of  them  needed  lime,  V3 
had  just  the  right  pH,  or  acidity  and 
that  V3  of  them  had  so  much  lime  that 
crops  would  no  longer  grow  well  on 
them. 


For  a  complete  soil  test  where  theri 
is  a  charge  of  a  dollar  or  so,  one  il 
more  likely  to  make  .fewer  sample! 
serve  the  purpose.  If  the  garden  seemj 
uniform  in  its  poor  response, 
sample  may  do.  Otherwise  take  more| 
Take  composite  samples  for  the  com 
plete  test.  This  is  best  done  by  tuminl 
over  a  spadeful  of  soil  several  time] 
to  mix  it  thoroughly.  Put  a  handful  o 
that  in  a  pail  or  large  pan.  Repeat  thil 
procedure  in  12  or  15  places  and  thef 
mix  this  composite  sample  thoroughly 
Put  a  pint  of  the  mixture  in  a  labelled 
bag  or  in  one  of  the  soil  test  containeij 
obtained  from  the  county  agent. 

Give  the  agent  a  complete  history  o 
the  garden’s  fertilizer  practices  fort 
past  two  or  three  years  and  of  the  rej 
suits  that  have  been  obtained.  Alsoi 
dicate  whether  the  garden  is  shaded® 
not  and  whether  it  is  dry;  or  has 
or  can  be  irrigated. 


Do-It-Yourself”  Test  Kits 


What  To  Do 

If  the  soil  test  shows  that  the  pH  ;| 
between  6.0  and  6.8,  nothing  need 
done  about  it.  In  fact  no  lime  or  w 
ashes  should  be  used.  If  the  pH  is 
tween  5.5  and  6.0,  use  three  pounds 
ground  limestone  to  each  100  squat] 
feet  of  garden  on  sandy  soils  or  &! 
pounds  on  heavy  soils.  That  applk 
tion  may  be  made  either  before  or  aft< 
plowing. 

If  the  pH  is  between  5.0  and  5.5  ui 

twice  the  amounts  recommended  abovf 

Half  of  this  heavier  application  shod 
be  put  on  before  plowing  and  half  aft® 
plowing  but  before  harrowing  so  tlia] 
it  will  get  well  mixed  with  the  soi 
Where  the  pH  is  4.9  or  below  the; 
amounts  should  be  doubled  again.  $ 
cept  on  that  part  of  the  garden  whei 
potatoes  are  to  be  grown. 

When  the  pH  is  too  high,  you  nee- 
to  acidify  the  soil  only  if  crop  gr°w 
is  poor.  Most  commercial  fertilize  - 
have  some  acidifying  effect  on  the  so. 
and  gradually  correct  a  high  pH  soi 


Soil  test  kits  for  amateur  gardeners 
are  advertised  in  many  magazines,  but 
most  county  agricultural  agents  and 
many  vocational  teachers  of  agricul¬ 
ture  are  prepared  to  make  a  simple 
soil  acidity  or  pH  test.  There  is  usually 
no  charge  for  that  test. 

A  complete  soil  test  for  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  the  fertilizer  nutrients  usually 
costs  about  a  dollar  through  your 
county  agricultural  agent  and  your 
state  college  of  agriculture.  Along  with 
that  very  reliable  test  you  usually  get 
some  good  advice  on  how  to  treat  the 
soil.  A  do-it-yourself  test  kit  will  cost 


One  reason  why  a  high  pH  is  hai* 
ful  is  that  it  makes  certain  minor  G 
ments,  such  as  boron  and  manga®® 
unavailable  to  plants.  Dusting  sul 
At  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  100  sqi>aI 
feet  makes  the  soil  more  acid  a® 
makes  those  elements  available  to 
plants  again.  The  sulfur  should  be  P 
on  after  plowing  but  before  harrow  in! 
<  The  report  on  the  complete  soil  te 
from  your  state  college  will  include 
commendations.  In  general,  enou? 
fertilizer  should  be  added  to  the  gal  ^ 
each  year  to  keep  it  in  at  least  as  g° 
a  state  of  fertility  as  it  is  at  Prese 


the  big 


to  see 


New  5-plow  555 


miracle-designed  for  big 


power  jobs 

* 


FREE  —  Arrange  a  test-drive 
on  your  farm,  under  your 
own  conditions.  Call  now  .  ,  . 
and  get  a  free  gift  for  your 
demonstration  time.  See  in  ac¬ 
tion  the  entire  line-up  of  new 
miracle-engineered  features. 
For  folder  write  Massey- 
FJarris,  Dept.  C-85,  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


New  full  4-plow  444 

Inspired  by  Miracle-Engineering 


the  hills  .  .  .  smooths  out  the 
toughest  soil  .  .  .  makes  any 
field  seem  shorter.  Watch  it 
hum  along  on  steady  loads  . . . 
easy,  smooth,  a  light-hearted 
fraction  of  what  it  cart  do. 

New  power,  speeds,  control 
.  .  .  more  lugging  ability  .  .  . 
high-profit  economy  as  only 
a  Massey-Harris  delivers  it. 


New  3-4  plow  333 

Inspired  by  Miracle-Engineering 


IN  4- row  farming  ...  or  on 
big  open  field  jobs  .  .  .  this 
power-plus  trio  tempts  you  to 
expect  a  lot  .  '.  .  and,  they 
don’t  disappoint  you. 

Drive  one!  Head  down  the 
furrow  and  it  purrs  a  power 
tune  you’ll  never  forget. 

Feel  it  pour  out  a  torrent  of 
hi-torque  power  that  flattens 


Inspired  by  Miracle-Engineering 


Hl-TORQUE  ENGINES  —  Overhead 
valves,  removable  wet  sleeves. 
Greater  lugging  power — economy. 


10-SPEED  HI-10  TRANSMISSION —  ,he 
right  speed  for  every  job. 


POWER-ADJUSTED  WHEELS  —  Fast 
changeovers  from  plowing  to  cul¬ 
tivating.  A  heavy  job  made  easy. 


POWER  STEERING  (OPTIONAL)— 96  % 
less  steering  effort.  Saves  your  arms 
and  shoulders. 


HOUR-SPEED-RPM  READINGS  — 
bined  on  one  easy-to-read  dial. 


LEVEL-DRIVE  PTO —  for  quick  hook 
up  with  all  kinds  of  equipment. 


12-VOLT  SYSTEMS  —  Faster  spin  and 
hotter  spark  gives  instant  all- 
weather  starting. 


3-POINT  HITCH-ALL—  with  exclusive 
Wrist-Action  for  fast  hook-ups  — — 
anywhere. 


. . .  Massey-Harris 

.  V  •  X  * 


(200)  8 


THEY  STILL  make  hand  lawn  mow¬ 
ers  for  people  in  cities  with  a  little 
two  by  four  patch  of  grass,  but  in 
the  suburbs  or  on  farms,  where  there’s 
room  for  real  lawns,  they’re  as  scarce 
as  horses.  Here  and  there  you’ll  find  a 
few  gathering  dust  and  rust  in  barns 
and  tool-sheds  but,  like  most  horses, 
they  are  in  semi-retirement,  being 
brought  out  only  when  the  power 
equipment  breaks  down — or  when  you 
want  to  show  Junior  how  you  had  to 
work  when  you  \yere  his  age! 

Before  .power  lawn  mowers  came 
along  many  farmers  would  find  time — 
if  they  were  nagged  enough— to  run  a 
field  mower  over  the  grass  around  the 
house  maybe  two  or  three  times  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  that  was  about  the  extent  of 
care  the  “lawn”  got.  There  were  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course.  Bridegrooms  often 
supplied  their  new  bride  a  hand  sickle 
and,  in  some  extreme  cases,  even  a 
hand  lawn  mower  so’s  she  could  keep 
the  growth  down  between  field-mow¬ 
ings.  Seldom,  however,  would  even  the 
most  loving  bridegroom  tear  himself 
away  from  the  fields  or  barn  chores 


Here's  a  typical  reel-type  power  mower 
with  4  cycle,  lVi  h.p.  engine-  This  type 
mower  will  cut  as  close  as  V2  an  inch. 
Mowers  of  this  type,  cutting  21-inch 
swath,  sell  in  the  $125-$150  range. 


Blade  or  blades  in  rotary  mowers  are 
horizontal,  revolving,  on  most  models, 
more  than  3,000  times  a  minute.  Users 
say  it  is  worth  a  few  dollars  more  to  get 
a  model  with  offset  wheels  like  on  the 
one  shown  above.  This  prevents  gouging 
into  humps  in  a  lawn. 


Rotary  mowers  with  electric  motors  are 
lowest  price  of  all  power  mowers  due  to 
simpler  construction.  However,  due  to  the 
need  of  an  electric  cord  to  take  power 
from  an  outlet  to  the  mower,  it  does  pre¬ 
sent  some  /difficulties,  especially  if  your 
lawn  has  many  trees  and  shrubs- 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  17 


Which  Power  Lawn  Mower  . . . 

Reel  or  Rotary? 


long  enough  to  push  the  mower  him¬ 
self. 

Things  started  changing  30-odd  years 
ago  when  the  first  power  mowers  were 
made.  I’ll  bet  it  was  a  boy  ip  his  lower 
’teens  who  first  dreamed  up  the  idea 
of  hitching  a  gas  motor  to  the  old  lawn 
mower!  As  I  remember  it,  I  was  strong 
enough  at  that  age  to  push  the  blamed 
mower,  but  not  smart  enough  like  Dad 
to  dream  up  other  things  that  had  to 
be  done  when  the  lawn  needed  mowing! 

Perhaps  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
electric  washing  machine  that  brought 
about  the  emancipation  of  the  ’teen¬ 
ager.  Remember  how  we  all  grabbed 
the  gas  engine  from  Maw’s  old  washer 
and  soon  had  our  own  “power”  mower? 

Industry  has  brought  us  a  long  way 


If  you  want  to  "ride  to  work"  behind  your  reel  or  self-propelled  rotary  mowerili 
it  has  sufficient  horsepower,  sulkies  may  be  bought  from  $25  up.  The  rotary  sho,  3 
here  is  much  larger  than  the  average  homeowner  wants,  cutting  a  26"  swath  at  J 
towing  a  man  with  its  6  h.p.  engine.  This  outfit  costs  more  than  $500  but  factor)  - 
built  riding  mowers  of  less  capacity  can  be  bought  for  little  more  than  $200. 


from  there.  Today,  if  you  have  the 
wherewithal  (about  $260  worth),  you 
can  step  on  an  electric  starter,  climb 
aboard  a  comfortable  seat  and  ride 
around  as  the  machine  under  you 
shaves  your  grass  to  exactly  the  height 
you  want  it! 

Only  Two  Typos 

Dozens  of  manufacturers  each  make 
dozens  of  different  power  mowers  as 
far  as  horsepower,  durability,  maneuv¬ 
erability  and  price  are  concerned,  but 
basically  there  are  only  two  types: 

— The  reel  type.  This,  like  the  old 

•  hand  mower,  consists  of  several 
revolving  blades  passing  across  a  fixed 
bed  knife  to  shear  off  each  blade  of 
grass  as  the  machine  is  propelled 
across  the  lawn.  A  mounted  engine 
supplies  power  to  push  both  reel  and 
wheels  by  gears,  belts  or  chains. 

— The  rotary  type,  a  more  recent 

•  development  than  the  reel  type, 
usually  has  a  single  blade,  mounted  in 
the  center  like  an  airplane  propeller 
but  aimed  straight  down  at  the  grass. 
This  is  revolved  at  such  high  speed 
that  the  sharpened  blade  ends  snip  off 
grass  without  benefit  of  a  shear  plate. 
Some  have  double  blades  like  an  elec¬ 
tric  fan. 

% 

For  the-  benefit  of  those  Who  have 
decided  to  junk  that  manpower  hand 
mower  for  a  power  mower,  we  decided 
to  find  out  which  type  was  better— the 
reel  or  rotary — and  ran  into  trouble. 
Maybe  it  was  pride  of  ownership  or 
maybe  folks  don’t  like  to  admit  they 
have  made  a  mistake  in  judgment,  but 
whatever  the  reason,  we  found  that 
people  who  own  modern  reel  power 
mowers  like  thepi  better;  people  who 
own  rotary  mowers  like  them  better. 
(It  was  like  asking  the  owner  of  a  herd 
of  purebred  Holsteins  whether  he  liked 
Holsteins  or  Jerseys  better!) 

When  we  went  to  the  literature  of 
some  manufacturers,  we  found  that 
most  of  them  make  both  types  and  de¬ 
finitely  duck  making  any  claims  for 
the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other. 
Talk  about  straddling  the  fence!  This 
is  what  one  company  said  about  their 
mowers  (don’t  blame  me  for  this  flow¬ 
ery  language) :  “Those  who  demand  the 
subtle  elegance  that  distinguishes  a 
luxurious  lawn  will  want  a  reel  type 
mower.” 

Then  they  said,  “rotary  mowers  will 
bring  even  the  most  stubborn  lawn  into 
its  full  beauty.” 

**■  Finally,  they  got  right  down  to  prais¬ 
ing  everybody  with,  “For  a  lawn  that 
truly  reflects  its  owner’s  value  of  good 
taste,  good  appearance,  and  good  judg¬ 


ment,  the  use  of  both  a  reel  type  and 
rotary  type  mower  is  frequently  re¬ 
quired.” 

After  boilin’  down  the  “subtle  ele¬ 
gance”  of  those  statements,  I  conclud¬ 
ed  they  meant  that  neither  was  perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  lawn  mowing.  That  was 
my  conclusion  after  using  both  kinds. 

As  I  grew  older,  our  lawn  seemed  to 
get  bigger  and  bigger,  so  I  broke  down 
and  got  a  power  mower  several  years 
ago.  As  far  as  I”m  concerned,  mowing 
a  lawn  is  fun  again,  not  a  sweaty, 
dreaded  chore.  I  like  a  wide  expanse  of 
grass  so,  without  too  much  urging 
from  the  little  woman,  I’ve  gradually 
worked  up  new  lawn  both  sides  of  the 
house  until  it’s  at  least  double  what  it 
was  in  the  old  hand-mower  days. 

Mowing  Is  Easy 

Now  I  just  give  a  yank  on  the  starf- 
er,  throw  my  reel  type  mower  in  gear 
and  steer  it  around  the  lawn,  cutting 
21-inch  swaths  as  I  go.  On  hot  days 
I  throttle  ’er  down  to  a  snail’s  pace  and 
dream  about  a  riding  mower  someday. 
Our  older  son  used  to  “hot-rod”  it,  al¬ 
most  running  to  keep  up.  Now,  there’s 
an  advantage  the  advertisers  should 
tell  fathers  about:  The  young  man  of 
the  family  actually  wants  to  mow  the 
lawn  if  you  have  power.  Many  of  them 
have  their  o\yn  power  mower  and  de¬ 
velop  quite  a  lucrative  business  doing 
neighbors’  lawns. 

My  biggest  disappointment  in  the 
reel  type  is  its  inability  to  cut  off  nar¬ 
row-leaved  plantain.  As  long  as  it  is 
sharp  and  properly  adjusted,  it  does  a 
wonderful  job  and  will  mow  grass  just 
as  close  as  anyone  would  want,  even  for 
a  golf  green.  But  those  blamed  plan¬ 
tain  stems  seem  to  jump  up  six  inches 
overnight,  bend  down  under  my  mower 
and  pop  light,  up  again  behind  it. 

A  friend  let  me  try  his  rotary  mower 
and  it  sheared  off  plantain  stems  as 
slick  as  could  be.  I  tried  it  on  a  patch 
of  ladino  10”  high  that  grew  right  up 
to  the  lawn  and  it  snipped  it  off  clean 
as  a  whip.  I  had  the  same  results  with 
a  patch  of  mature  weeds! 

A  distinct  advantage  with  a  rotary 
is  that  the  blade  usually  can  be  file- 
sharpened.  In  fact,  a  new  blade,  easily 
put  on,  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
normal  charges  for  sharpening  and  ad¬ 
justing  a  reel  type  mower. 

Another  advantage  I  found  with  the 
rotary  was  its  ability  to  cut  up  closer 
to  shrubs,  trees,  etc.  The  whirling  blade 
cuts  whether  you’re  pushing  or  pulling, 
but  I  discounted  the  advantage  of  this 
while  working  it  back  and  forth  under 
a  lilac  bush.  I  got  careless  and  despite 
the  guard  down  close  to  the  ground, 
that  steel  blade  knicked  the  toe  of  my 
boot.  A  quarter-inch  more  and  it  would 
have  been  the  toe  of  my  foot.  I  can’t 
blame,  the  machine  for  that — any  more 
than  a  neighbor  of  mine  can  blame  his 
reel  type  .mower  for  nearly  taking  a 


finger  off  when  he  stuck  it  in 
wrong  place! 


I  have  read  literature  from  mail 
companies  and  have  talked  to  a  lot 
people  with  different  kinds  of  mow 
I  got  some  idea§  which  may  help  yi 
in  choosing  a  machine.. 


1 — If  possible,  buy  from  a  local  deal 
er  who  knows  something  about  the  ma 
chine  he  is  selling  and  has  parts  an 
good  service. 


2 —  Don’t  buy  a  cheap,  tinny  machi™ 
A  good  mower,  with  care,  will  la: 
many  years.  A  $100  machine  that  wi 
last  10  years  or  more  is  cheaper  ths 
a  $75  one  that  may  last  only  5  year 

3 —  Extra  cost  is  often  for  a  bettf 
engine  and  is  worth  it.  The  mostaj 
gravating  mower  is  one  that’s  hard  t 
start. 

4 —  The  greater  the  cutting  widtt 
the  fewer  steps  you  have  to  take.  Hoi 
ever,  cost  and  weight  go  up  with  tS 
width  as  does  the  chance  of  chewiEj 
into  the  high  spots  on  your  lam  I 
the  lady  of  the  house  is  going  to  4 
most  of  the  mowing,  better  not  exce« 
18”  cutting  width. 

5 —  If  you  buy  a  rotary  type,  be  sun 
one  of  the  four  wheels  is  offset.  If  if 
not,  you’re  more  apt  to  chew  ini 
bumps  with  that  big  blade;  and  i 
won’t  trim  as  close  to  the  edges. 

6 —  A  leaf  mulcher  for  your  rotar 
is  worth  paying  extra  for  if  it  doesn 
come  with  the  machine. 

7 —  Rotary  mowers  are  made  in  sen 
propelled  models  that  cost  $40  or  s 
more  than  the  push-type.  However.ro 
taries  are  easy  to  push — they  are  light 
on  four  wheels,  and  the  whirling  blao 
eating  into  the  grass  seems  to  hel 
propel  it. 

8 —  If  you  want  to  get  a  little  suit 
to  ride  around  behind  your  reel-typ 
mower  or  the  self-propelled  rotary,  tr) 
it  before  you  buy  it.  It  takes  extri 
horsepower  to  lug  you  around. 

9 —  On  rotaries,  look  for  a  discharg 
opening  to  let  the  clippings  scatter 
Older  models  often  left  a  windrow  1 
every  swath,  especially  when  grass  wa 
wet.  At  the  same  time,  be  sure  W 
guards  protect  you  from  the  blade  a 
every  point.  The  blade  is  steel,  whirM 
around  at  least  53.3  times  a  second! 

10 —  On  reel  types,  look  for  g'Uar 
to  keep  grass  from  winding  around  t 
ends  of  cutting  reel. 

There  are  some  exceptions  but, 
most  line^,  reel  type  mowers  cost  5 
to  $40  more  than  gas  rotaries  of 
same  cutting  width.  Electric  rotaj 
mowers  are  the  lowest  price,  sonne  se 
ing  fop  less  than  $50.  You’ll  proba  , 
pay  around  $70  for  an  18”  gas  rot^ 
and  about  $100  for  a  reel  mower  if) 
want  what  they  call  “economy” 

Plan  on  at  least  $30  more  for 
rugged  machines.  Most  self-Pr°Pe 
rotaries  cost  around  $150.  If  y°u 
to  ride  it,  your  mower  will  cost  5200 


SEE  HOW 
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hoe-close  cultivation  can  be 


WITH  NEW  McCORMICK 


® 


FARMALL  300  and  400  TRACTORS 
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Mount  in  6  minutes  or  less  without  lifting!  Detach  it  just  as 
quickly  and  easily— without  disturbing  tool  settings!  Rigid 
side-to-side  construction  of  cultivator  keeps  sweeps  from  sliding 
around  big  weeds.  There’s  high  crop  clearance  for  laying  by 
tall  corn.  Tool  bar  clamps  make  it  easy  to  move  ground  tools 
away  from  the  row  as  the  crop  grows. 


Your  IH  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  the 

many  ways  that  Hydra-Touch  and  Torque 
Amplifier  can  help  you  keep  fields  weed-free 
with  less  work  than  ever.  Ask  about  Fast- 
Hitch,  completely  independent  pto  and  other 
Farmall  advantages.  Use  the  convenient  IH 
Income  Purchase  Plan  to  buy  now. 


SEE  YOUR 


•  HYDRA-TOUCH  controls  gangs 
individually  or  all  together! 

•  TORQUE  AMPLIFIER  gives  10  speeds 
forward  .  .  .  8  for  cultivating ! 

Try  Farmall  Hydra-Touch!  See  how  three  separate  hydraulic 
cylinders  control  all  gangs  of  this  McCormick  cultivator 
together  or  individually.  You  regulate  right  and  left  gangs 
independently  in  uneven  ground  or  point  rows. 

You  operate  front  and  rear  gangs  separately 
for  cleaner  work  at  row  ends. 

Be  sure  your  cultivator  is  equipped  with  2-way  hydraulic 
cylinders  and  pressure  spring  attachment!  This  enables  you 
to  use  down  pressure  to  maintain  precisely  the  depth  of 
shovels  or  sweeps  in  varying  soil  conditions.  These  same 
cylinders  also  give  you  unequalled  control  of  all  other 
big  implements. 

Just  pull  the  Torque  Amplifier  lever  to  cut  speed  one-third 
for  full-power  pivot  turns.  This  ends  stalling  .  .  . 
gives  snappy  full  hydraulic  implement  action.  TA  gives  two 
speeds  in  each  gear— eight  cultivating  speeds!  You  can 
close-cultivate  tiny  seedlings  at  a  crawl .  .  . 
lay-by  crops  at  speeds  up  to  63^  mph! 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-3,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  Hydra-Touch,  Torque  Amplifier  and  other 
Farmall  advantages.  Send  catalog  checked: 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


DEALER 


|  |  Farmall  400 
(4-plow) 


I  |  Farmall  300 
(3-plow) 


Name. 


I  I  Hinge-Frame 
Cultivators 
(2  or  4-row) 


J  I  Student 


n  emotional  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 
“rmal!  Iractors  ...  Motor  Trucks  ...  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General 
lce<  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Post  Office. 


.State. 


■ 

i 


My  IH  dealer  is. 
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Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always 


£sso 


your  best  buy 


Esso  Tractor  Fuel  for  “distillate”  burning  tractors.  Assures 
you  high  power  and  smooth,  efficient  operation. 

Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  Hf  the  one  grease  for  all  types  of 
equipment  —  trucks,  tractors  and  cars.  Eliminates  need  for 
variety  of  special  purpose  lubricants. 


Now’s  the  time  to  get  your  equipment  ready,  for  the  rugged 
jobs  ahead.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  the  right  start 
toward  bigger  and  more  profitable  crops.  He  has  a  complete 
line  of  famous  Esso  Farm  Products  designed  to  meet  your 
every  machine  servicing  need.  Put  them  to  profitable  use  on 
your  farm. 

Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  for  extra  engine  protection  and  extra  oil 
economy  in  your  car  or  truck. 

Esso  Extra  Gasoline  for  top  power,  long  mileage  and  smooth 
anti-knock  performance  under  load,  the  year  ’round. 

Essolube  HD  motor  oil  for  heavy-duty  Diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  A  top  performing  motor  oil  for  all 
weather  and  work  conditions. 


Is  it  lawful  for  me  as  a  New  York  farm¬ 
er  to  buy  dry  cows  to  fatten  them  for 
beef  and  sell  the  beef  by  the  quarter?  I 
would  slaughter  them  myself  in  clean  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  buyers  would  come  to 

my  place  for  the  meat. 

4 

There  is  a  New  York  State  Law,  Ar¬ 
ticle  5-A  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law  relating  to  Licensing  of 
Slaughterhouses.  You  can  get  a  copy 
of  it  by  writing  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  asking  for  a  copy 
of  Circular  751.  9 

However,  our  reader  would,  under 
the  law,  be  classed  as  a  producer  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  licensing.  One 
section  of  the  law  says: 

“96-C.  Application  of  article. 
This  article  shall  not  apply  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  nor  shall  it  ap¬ 
ply  to  any  bona  fide  farmer  who 
butchers  his  own  domestic  animals 
or  fowl  on  his  farm.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  dividing 
line  is  the  fact  that  our  reader  intends 
to  keep  and  fatten  these  animals.  If 
he  were  merely  buying  and  slaughter¬ 
ing  them  for  sale,  it  would  appear  that 
he  would  be  required  to  apply  for  a 
license  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
May  and  pay  a  fee  of  $10.00,  or  $5.00 
if  he  kills  only  chickens. 

If  a  limited  amount  of  water  is  avail¬ 
able  for  irrigating  corn,  when  is  it  best 
to  apply  it? 

Assuming  that  the  weather  is  dry  at 
the  time,  irrigating  corn  when  the  tas¬ 
sels  are  about  ready  to  emerge,  will 
help  the  crop  most.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  serious  lack  of  moisture  for 
only  one  day  or  two  at  that  time  may 
reduce  yield  of  com  for  grain  by  40 
to  60%. 

How  does  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  imported  kind? 

Empire  birdsfoot  has  fine  stems.  It 
is  low  growing  and  makes  a  very  dense 
crown  growth  which  helps  it  to  stand 
very  severe  grazing.  It  is  late  matur¬ 
ing  and  there  is  relatively  little  second 
growth. 

Imported  trefoil  is  taller  growing 
with  larger  stems  which  makes  it  well 
adapted  for  hay  and  grass  silage.  Em¬ 
pire  is  recommended  when  you  want 
to  leave  the  stand  for  a  good  many 
years. 


where  feeders  were  one  third  ft]] 
33%  where  tjiey  were  full. 

■  Up  to  6  weeks  old,  filling  the  fe^ 
one  third  full  as  compared  to  fc 
thirds  full  would  save  236  pounds 
feed  per  1,000  chicks. 

I  have  a  peach  tree  in  the  back  yt 
and  a  good  many  of  the  leaves  bent 
misshapen  and  dropped  off  this  past su 
mer.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Your  description  indicates  a  disea 
known  as  peach  leaf  curl,  a  disea 
which  cannot  be  cured  but  must 
prevented.  This  can  be  done  by  sprj 
ing  late  in  the  fall  or  very  early  int 
spring  with  one  of  several  spray m 
terials  including  fermate,  bordea; 
mixture,  or  lime  sulphur,  used  accoi 
ing  to  directions.  Fermate  is  especial 
convenient  for  back  yard  gardeners. 

What  per  cent  of  the  food  needs  of 
dairy  cow  can  be  furnished  by  roughog 

Of  course,  cows  will  give  some  mi 
when  they  are  fed  roughage  only,  but 
good  rule  is  to  furnish  75%  of  then 
trient  needs  from  .good  roughage  ai 
the  other  25%  from  grain. 

The  exact  proportion  for  best  pro 
will  vary  to  some  extent  according 
the  relative  prices  of  milk  and  gra 

Feed  the  cows  all  the  hay  they  v 
clean  up  twice  a  day.  Where  the  hay 
rather  poor  in  quality,  it  is  a  good  id 
to  feed  them  liberally  so  they  can  pi 
out  the  best  parts  and  use  the  rest! 
bedding.  Palatability  can  be  increas 
by  moistening  with  molasses  diliiti 
one  half  with  warm  water. 

What  seeding  rate  is  recommended! 
birdsfoot  trefoil? 

From  5  to  8  pounds  per  acre.  Inoc 
lation  of  seed  is  recommended  91 
contrary  to  an  idea  commonly  lid 
birdsfoot  does  better  on  land  that 
reasonably  well  supplied  with  lime. 

Does  the  chilling  of  dressed  thill 
hurt  its  eating  quality? 

Tests  have  shown  that  holding  dre: 
ed  chickens  for  a  long  time  in  cold? 
ter  does  hurt  the  flavor.  However,! 
chilling  of  dressed  birds,  as  is  norma! 
practiced,  does  not  cause  any  loss 
flavor  that  can  be  determined  aft 
they  are  fried  or  roasted. 

What  is  the  difference  between  bad* 

and  mold? 


Are  there  any  figures  to  indicate  how 
much  milk  production  is  increased  by 
automatic  drinking  cups? 

Some  tests  indicate  that  providing 
water  in  drinking  cups  will  give  3.5  to 
4%  more  milk  than  where  cows  were 
watered  twice  daily  and  from  6  to  11% 
more  than  where  they  were  watered 
once  a  day. 


Bacteria  are  single  celled  organis 
where  each  divides  to  produce  twoJ 
der  favorable  conditions  the  number 
bacteria  may  double  every  t'veI 
minutes. 

Mold  is  also  a  low  type  of  organis 
which  reproduces  by  means  of  spo 
which  develop  at  the  end  of  very1 
filaments. 


I  have  been  told  that  the  amount  of 
poultry  feed  in  a  feeder  affects  the 
amount  of  waste.  Is  this  true? 

One  set  of  figures  showing  the  loss 
comes  from  Harry  C.  Whelden,  Jr.  of 
the  Maine  State  University.  With  lay¬ 
ing  hens  (White  Leghorns)  there  was 
only  2%  loss  where  feeders  were  filled 
one  third  full.  The  loss  jumped  to  5% 
where  feeders  were  half  full,  15% 
where  feeders  were  two  thirds  full  and 
45%  where  feeders  were  entirely  full. 

In  the  case  of  chicks,  waste  varied 
from  less  than  1%  to  15%,  depending 
on  how  full  the  feeder  was  where 
chicks  were  1  to  2  weeks  old.  The 
waste  was  increasingly  greater  as  the 
chicks  got  older  and  when  they  were 
5  to  6  weeks  old,  it  varied  from  4.5% 
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Ilumus-The  Best 
ioil  Conditioner 

By  FIRMAN  E.  BEAR* 

I  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 

B™  0  FAR,  nothing  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  is  superior,  on  a 
cost  basis,  to  organic  matter  as 
a  soil  conditioner.  When  fresh 
organic  matter  rots  in  the  soil,  slimy 
materials  are  developed  by  the  soil  mi- 
Bobes.  These  bind  the  soil  particles  to- 
Bther  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it 
ig  done  by  chemical  conditioners.  When 
the  soil  dries  out  these  slimy  materials 
shrink,  draw  the  soil  particles  together 
ilto  crumbs,  and  hold  them  in  this  con¬ 
dition  for  some  time.  Once  having  dried 
out  thoroughly,  these  slimy  materials 
resist  wetting,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
ffiied  peat.  Soils  liberally  supplied  with 
rotting  organic  matter  may  remain  in 
jood  condition  and  absorb  the  rain 
throughout  an  entire  crop  season. 

I  But  no  matter  how  stable  these 
Bumbs  are,  they  remain  as  such  only 
as  long  as  they  are  not  destroyed  by 
direct  impact  of  rain  or  as  they  are  not 
sheared  off  by  farm  machinery.  The 
disc,  the  cultivator,  the.  wheels  of  trac¬ 
tors  and  other  farm  machinery,  and 
eVery  hard  or  heavy  tool  that  strikes 

fe  soil  tends  to  reduce  such  granules 
dust. 

h  This  calls  for  keeping  implements  off 
the  soil  as  much  as  possible.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  reason  for  substituting 
emical  weed  killers  for  part  of  the 
ltivation.  And  there  is  growing  in¬ 
rest  in  the  use  of  once-over  machin- 
=617  that  opens  up  the  soil,  applies  the 
fertilizer,  and  plants  the  seed,  iitl  in 
6ne  operation. 

Continuous  development  of  fresh  or- 
anic  matter  for  working  into  the  soil 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Wealth  is  not  his  that  hath  it,  but 
his  that  enjoys  it. — Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin 

■★★★★★★★★★ 

is  a  highly  important  phase  of  good 
soil  management.  The  cruder  forms, 
such  as  cornstalks,  strSVv,  and  grass 
Nods,  if  worked  into  the  soil,  need  to 
Pave  manure  or  clover  worked  into  the 
f  soil  with  them  to  speed  up  the  rotting 
process.  The  manure  and  clover  supply 
Fthe  extra  nitrogen  required  to  feed  the 
.soil  microbes.  These  microbes  are  most- 
y  Protein  and  they  contain  about  12 
or  cent  nitrogen  on  a  dry-matter 
asis.  In  lieu  of  manure  or  clover, 
nough  fertilizer  nitrogen  should  be 
dded  to  raise  the  nitrogen  content  of 
he  cornstalks  and  similar  organic  ma- 
erials  from  around  0.75  per  cent  to 
bout  2.5  per  cent. 

The  best  way  to  get  more  organic 
ratter  into  the  soil  is  to  grow  it  there, 
bis  calls  for  liming  the  land  and  ap- 

I lying  plenty  of  manure  or  fertilizer, 
f^d  if  some  of  the  chemical  soil 
niendments  can  be  gotten  down  into 
be  subsoil  below  ordinary  plow  depth, 
0  much  the  better.  Manure  does  best 
'hen  worked  into  the  soil  to  a  depth 
'f  only  3  to  6  inches.  But  chemical 
utilizers  can  be  plowed  under  or  put 
own  into  the  subsoil  with  good  effect, 
he  more  fertilizer  applied,  the  bigger 
e  crops,  and  the  larger  and  deeper 
heir  root  systems. 

The  different  kinds  of  roots  do  differ- 
11  kinds  of  jobs.  Fine  grass  and  clover 
°°ts  are  excellent  for  developing  soil 
rumbs  in  the  plow  depth  of  soil.  Alfal- 
f  aPr°ots  are  more  effective  at  great- 
'r  ^ePths,  and  they  leave  channels  be- 
m  for  air  and  water  movement  when 
r  and  rot.  A  combination  of 

masses  and  alfalfa  is  hard  to  beat  for 
Proving  the  water-intake  and  water- 
°rage  capacity  of  a  soil. 

From  a  talk  given  at  the  annual 

,.  j?  lng  °f  the  Neiv  York  State  Agri- 
Wural  Society. 
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See  the  new  PTO  GIANT 
New  IDEA  Spreader 

Full  year  guarantee — new  clutch  for  easier  cleaning 
— finest  shredding — 18  new  extra  strength  features 


You’ll  be  amazed  at  the  many  new  features 
in  this  giant  125-bu.  spreader.  It  will  help  you 
speed  your  soil-building  work,  cut  manure 
handling  time. 

Of  course,  the  new  No.  19  has  all  the  wide¬ 
spread  features  that  have  made  New  Idea 
spreaders  do  the  job  best.  And  all  the  long-life 
plusses  that  have  made  farmers  buy  more 


New  Idea  spreaders  than  any  other  make.  But 
there  are  many  more  benefits  in  this  new 
spreader. 

For  instance,  a  full  year  guarantee  of  all 
parts  against  defects.  Just  like  the  new  No.  17, 
95-bu.  spreader  and  the  new  No.  18,  70-bushel 
model.  And  here’s  the  story  of  some  of  the 
other  new  features. 


See  the  new  No.  19  soon,  at  your 
New  Idea  dealer’s.  Or  write  us  for 
new  literature  with  all  the  facts  on 
the  many  additional  features  in 


Now  a  clutch  makes  dean-out 
easier.  Clutch  is  positive,  4-jaw- 
ed  and  spring  loaded  with  auto¬ 
motive  type  spline.  Major  drive 
mechanism  (including  clutch) 
is  enclosed,  runs  in  oil.  Cut  bevel 
gears  drive  cylinders,  distribu¬ 
tor  and  conveyor.  Cam  surface 
is  flame-hardened. 


Finest  shredding  of  any 
spreader.  Triple  staggered,  U- 
shaped  blade-like  teeth  on  both 
the  upper  and  lower  cylinders 
are  double  riveted  to  heavy  cyl¬ 
inder  angles  and  give  the  new 
No.  19  extremely  fine  shredding. 
Actually,  the  new  No.  19  makes 
the  best  spreading  even  better. 


18  new  features  for  extra 
strength.  This  PTO  giant  is 
really  built  to  take  those  big 
125-bushel  loads.  S  tronger 
frame  has  heavier  cross  angles, 
full  length  steel  flares.  New 
stronger  hitch,  additional  gusset 
plates,  and  many  more  new 
features  for  extra  strength. 


this  outstanding  new  machine.  The 
new  No.  19  is  truly  built  to  do  the 
big  jobs  best.  Ask  for  FREE 
booklet  on  manure  handling. 


Best  idea  yet  .  get  a  New  Idea 

JOEA  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Division  AVCO  Distributing  Corp. 

Dept.  1805,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

New  giant  in  the  famous  NEW  IDEA  line.  New  No.  19,  125-bushel  PTO  spreader, 
with  full  year  guarantee.  Also  70,  75  and  95-bu.  ground  driven  models. 
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y  Crop... 
ield  Costs 


machine  and  quick-change  heads  to 
chop  any  crop,  your  investment  is  lower  right  from 
the  start.  That’s  just  one  of  the  advantages  you 
enjoy  with  a  Case  Forage  Harvester.  Field  operat¬ 
ing  costs  go  down,  too,  because  Case  is  recognized 
as  today’s  lightest-running  chopper.  With  built-in 
light  draft  and  capacity  to  match  any  size  tractor, 
you  make  full,  fast  use  of  power  to  cut  fuel  costs 
.  .  .  save  time  .  .  .  and  put  more  income  into  your 
tonnage. 

Quick-change  heads  make  a  big  money-saving 
difference,  since  you  can  chop  any  crop  you  grow. 
There’s  the  windrow  pick-up  for  hay  or  straw;  row- 
crop  unit  for  tall,  short  or  down  corn  and  sorghum; 
60-inch  cutterbar  for  green-feeding  grasses,  leg- 
y,/umes;  and  the  amazing  corn  harvester  head  that 
picks  ears,  chops  stalks  and  leaves  for  low-cost  feed 
and  saves  shelled  kernels.  What’s  more,  one  man 
rolls  any  unit  into  place  on  a  wheeled  dolly  .  .  . 
attaches  it  with  a  few  bolts  in  a  few  minutes  by 
himself. 

Only  Case  Choppers  give  you  this  kind  of  ver¬ 
satility  that  brings  costs  down.  And — you  have  a 
choice  of  standard  or  full-range-cut  base  machines 
for  PTO  drive  ...  or  Model  "225”  with  4-cylinder, 
air-cooled  engine. 


Buy  now  and 
be  ready  .  .  , 
Pay  on  a  basis 
that’s  fitted 
to  your  income 


Don’t  wait  until  you  have  all  cash  to  buy  a 
chopper,  baler,  tractor  or  other  machine 
you  need  now.  Find  out  from  your  Case 
dealer  about  the  new,  sensible  Case  In¬ 
come  Payment  Plan  that  lets  you  arrange 
payments  conveniently  suited  to  your 
income. 


- - - - - - - — — — - 

For  the  full,  money-saving  facts  on  Case  Forage  Choppers,  see  your  Case  dealer 
. . .  ask  him  about  the  complete  new  line  of  other  hay  machinery  and  tractors  that  / 

lead  the  way  in  the  economy  trend  of  farming.  For  catalogs,  check  or  write  in  S 
margin  the  ones  you  want.  J.  I.  Case  Co,,  Dept.  C-II6,  Racine,  Wis.  v 

□  Forage  Choppers  □  Utility  Harvester  Acres  you  farm _  i| 

□  Forage  Blower  □  Field  Cutters  Student? _ _  1 

Name _ _ _  1 

Address  _ _ _  1, 
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John  Lingley  looking  over  a  yard  of  garbage-fed  gilts.  They  are  grades,  but  the  | 
boars  are  purebreds. 

^acdc'eu?  (fa'i(kLye-0?ect  "Pityd 

Requires  Modern  Methods  I 


By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 


(HERE’S  MORE  to  raising  hogs 
commercially  in  the  Northeast 
today  than  keeping  them  in  the 
barn  cellar  and  throwing  down 
the  garbage.  Modern  piggeries,  like  the 
one  operated  by  the  S.  J.  Davis  Com¬ 
pany  at  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  prac¬ 
tice  strict  sanitation  measures  to  keep 
down  odors  and  insects.  Manager  John 
Lingley  explains  that  cooked  garbage 
combined  with  frequent  use  of  fly 
traps,  and  50%  Malathion  sprinkled  on 
ledges  and  window  sills,  helps  keep  the 
pest  population  down. 

This  farm  has  its  own  hog  strain, 
crossing  purebred  Belted  Hampshire 
and  Hereford  boars  with  grade  sows. 
Lingley  adds,  “We’re  breeding  for  the 
length  desirable  in  the  bacon  type  hog 
and  getting  away  from  the  chunky, 
short,  lard  type  hog.” 

In  compliance  with  regulations,  only 
thoroughly  cooked  garbage  is  fed  here. 
Earlier  Lingley  experimented  with 
grain  feeding  but  it  didn’t  turn  out  to 
be  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Garbage  is  trucked  in  from  their  own 
routes  and  also  by  cities  with  which 
they  have  contracts.  The  garbage  is 
dumped  directly  into  their  own  trucks 
which  have  pipes  in  the  body  for  the 
open^  steam  method  of  cooking.  The 
truck  body  is  hooked  up  to  the  103 
horsepower  oil-fired  boiler  and  live 
steam  is  piped  into  the  body  where  it 
circulates  through  the  garbage  under 
90  pounds  pressure.  The  garbage  tem¬ 
perature  is  brought  up  to  212  degrees 
and  held '  for  30  minutes  or  more,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  garbage. 

By  using  22  x  120  foot  cement  feed¬ 
ing  platforms,  400  pigs  can  be  fed  in 
25  minutes.  A  fence  surrounds  the  plat¬ 
form  and  the  pigs  are  driven  off 
through  a  gate  before  cleaning  once 
daily  with  a  tractor  scoop.  The  cooked 
garbage  is  dumped  directly  off  the 
truck  onto  the  platform.  In  other  yards 
feed  troughs  are  filled  directly  from 
the  trucks  with  a  tractor  scoop. 

Garbage  is  fed  outside  immediately 
after  cooking,  the  pigs  eating  cautious¬ 
ly  around  the  edges  until  it  cools.  But 
if  it  is  fed  to  sows  in  the  brood  house, 
it  i^  cooled  until  the  following  day.  The 
56-pen  brood  house  is  used  year  ’round. 

At  one  time  one  man  required  2  y2 
hours  to  feed  the  sows  in  this  building. 
Lingley  studied  the  work  program  and 
by  adding  a  litter  carrier  for  feeding, 
the  job  hqs  been  reduced  to  30  minutes. 

Garbage  may  be  just  garbage  to 
most  people.  But  to  an  expert  there’s  a 


big  difference.  Lingley  claims  restau¬ 
rant  garbage  is  98%  edible,  producing 
a  market  sized  230-poigind  hog  in  7  to 
10  months.  But  with  municipal  gar¬ 
bage,  about  50%  edible,  10  to  12 
months  is  required  to  get  a  hog  the 
same  size.  Lingley  claims  a  ton  of 
municipal  garbage  will  produce  30  to 
50  pounds  of  pork. 

Many  tons  of  garbage'  is  required 
daily,  amounts  fed  varying  from  Vk 
cubic  yards  of  garbage  for  100  suckers 
at  weaning  age  up  to  6  cubic  yards  for 
the  market  age  hogs., 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  costs 
of  garbage  and  the  length  of  contracts. 
In  brief,  Lingley  claims  the  one-year 
contract  is  practically  useless  to  a 
large  grower.  Sows  are  bred  at  eight 
months,  then  if  the  grower  loses  his 
contract  two  months  before  the  suck- 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

You  will  never  “find”  time  for  any¬ 
thing.  If  you  want  time,  you  must 
make  it. — Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

ers  are  weaned,  he  hasn’t  any  feed.  He 
personally  prefers  the  five-year  con¬ 
tract. 

A  lot  of  work  has  gone  into  increas¬ 
ing  litters  on  this  farm.  Their  average 
litter  is  11.5  born,  but  through  many 
factors  like  squashing,  pneumonia,  eat¬ 
ing  hardware  in  garbage,  and  other 
factors,  the  former  average  was  only 
5  suckers  weaned.  Through  extra  pre- 
cautions  and  use  of  heat  lamps,  guard 
rails  in  the  corners,  and  farrowing 
crates,  the  average  litter  on  this  farm 
has  been  upped  to  7.5  suckers  weaned 
By  using  a  250-watt  infrared  bulb 
placed  behind  guard  rails  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  newer  type  farrowing 
crates,  litters  are  farrowed  throughout 
the  year.  He  tries  to  keep  the  brood 
house  full  in  cold  weather  for  warmth- 
Massachusetts  hog  growers  are  a 
closely-knit  lot.  They  have  to  be  when 
located  in  thickly  settled  areas  and  un¬ 
der  the  adverse  publicity  received  & 
various  times.  Each  county  has  it? 
own  association  which  puts  on  various 
educational  programs,  brings  in  speak¬ 
ers,  and  brings  up  local  conditions  ef¬ 
fecting  county  growers.  Two  delegate-’ 
from  each  county  group  meet  with  the 
Massachusetts  Hog  Growers  Federa¬ 
tion  every  two  months  to  discuss  coun¬ 
ty  conditions  with  other  members. 
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“...one  applica 

ition  of  TARGOT  is  usually  < 

sufficient!” 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

says  PALMA  L.  ROBINSON  ROUTE  1, -JONESBORO,  TENN. 


A  former  Air  Force  pilot  and  World  War  II  veteran,  Palma  L. 
Robinson  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of  developing  and  manag¬ 
es  50-cow  dairy  herd  averaging  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
40  j  *  of  butterfat  with  bacteria  counts  usually  under  10,000, 
and  frequently  as  low  as  3,000  per  cc. 

.  Mr.  Robinson  has  come  to  depend  on  TARGOT  when  mastitis 
IS  a  problem.  He  says,  “Mastitis  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  dairyman 
but  by  using  TARGOT  as  directed,  I've  successfully  controlled  95%  of 
•ny  mastitis  cases." 

“Mastitis  can  not  only  cause  the  loss  of  the  cow's  milk  but 
'  no*  controlled  it  can  also  send  her  to  the  butcher.  By  using 

RGOT  I  feel  that  I've  increased  the  useful  life  of  my  cows 
from  4  or  5  years  to  7  or  8  years." 

We  re  not  just  interested  in  getting  a  cow  back  into  pro¬ 
duction —  we  also  want  to  cure  her  completely.  When  we 
spot  the  symptoms  of  mastitis,  we  immediately  infuse  a  tube 
0  ARGOT  into  the  affected  quarter.  One  application  at  the 
onset  is  usually  sufficient  but  I  like  to  use  two  tubes  with  the 
second  being  applied  48  hours  after  the  first.  TARGOT  is  so 
Packaged  that  it  is  easy  to  infuse  thdxudder." 

rw^1’  R°kinson’s  experience  with  TARGOT  Mastitis  j 
ointment  has  been  duplicated  by  thousands  of  other  jj 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


dairymen  everywhere.  TARGOT  is  stronger  —  but  gentle.  It 
contains  4  powerful  antibiotics  —  AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetra- 
cycline,  Penicillin,  Neomycin  and  Dihydrostreptomycin  in  effec¬ 
tive  quantities  to  successfully  fight  the  types  of  organisms  that 
may  cause  mastitis.  And  TARGOT  is  in  contact  with  the  infected 
tissue  faster,  stays  longer  to  complete  its  work  and  is  not  milked 
out  and  wasted.  Available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR  TARGOT  BY  HAME 


The  Palma  L.  Robinsons  were  voted  the  " Demonstration 
Family  of  the  Year  of  Washington  County”  in  1951  by  the 
County  Association.  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley-Wide  Association  of  Test  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Families.  He  is  president  of  the  Tri-State  Milk  Producers 
Association;  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  Artificial 
Breeders  Association;  director  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association.  He  won  the  Farmer’s  Institute  Award  in 
1954.  The  title  of  .“Outstanding  Young  Man  of  the  Year  in 
Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Tennessee”  was  voted  him  by  the 
state  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Palma  Robinson  holds 
the  rank  of  Major  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve.  In  the  photo 
at  left  he  is  shown  with  his  five  year  old  son,  David. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  March  17 


Readers  Give  Opinions  About 
Citv  Girls  as  Farm  Wives 


•/ 


WILL  MEET  THE  TESTS 


to  make  it  so.  —  Mrs.  Florence  Taylor, 
Susquehanna,  Pa. 


(First  Prize  Letter) 


WHO  can  say  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  on  a  grafted  branch  on  the 
apple  tree  isn’t  as  good  or  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  fruit  on  the  tree  ?  Do  we 
not  transplant  many  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  find  them  improved  by  the 
new  space  provided  ?  Why  then  may  we 
not  assume  that  to  transplant  a  city 
girl  to  the  wide  open  spaces  would  have 
the  same  result?  The  city  girl  must 
work  hard  at  orientation,  for  that  will 
be  the  challenge  she  must  meet,  and 
one  which  is  not  present  to  the  wife 
who  grew  up  in  the  country. 

We  pick  a  branch  to  graft,  or  a  plant 
to  transplant,  for  its  favorable  quali¬ 
ties.  Let  us  consider,  then,  some  of  the 
assess  the  city  girl  must  have: 

She  must  have  ambition  and 'the  will 
to  succeed,  else  she’ll  give  up  at  the 
first  severe  test,  for  she’s  certainly 
going  to  be  tested,  severely  and  often! 

She  must  be  far-sighted  enough  to 
see  beyond  the  strain  of  finances  and 
loss  caused  by  a  poor  year,  to  the  long 
l’ange  program.  In-  the  lean  years  she 
will  learn  that  teamwork  and  “stick-to- 
it-iveness”  count  for  more  than  fancy 
clothes,  permanent  waves,  manicures, 
and  cocktails.  She  must  not*  be  afraid 
to  soil  her  hands.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  she  has  to  be  denied  cleanliness, 
friendships,  or  a  neat,  happy  home. 
These  will  be  of  her  own  making,  and 
depend  on  her  own  personality  and 
capabilities. 

Finally,  the  greatest  asset  a  farm 
wife  can  have  is  faith.  Faith  in  farm¬ 
ing  is  harder  to  come  by  for  the  trans¬ 
planted  city  girl  because  she  hasn’t 
grown  up  with  it,  and  must  adopt  it.  The 
farmer  has  faith  that  a  seed  will  grow, 
the  rains  will  come,  the  roots  will  sleep 
through  the  winter  and  come  alive  to 
produce  the  new  crops.  The  eggs  will 
hatch,  the  baby  calves,  pigs,  lambs,  etc. 
will  come  and;  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
good  outweighs  the  bad.  It  will  be  a 
good  life,  if  we  but  wait  and  ha,ve  faith 
in  the"fulfillment  of  God’s  plans. 

Let’s  now  take  a  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger,  lest  we  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it’s  much  too  difficult  and 
discouraging  for  the  city  girl  to  be¬ 
come  a  country  wife. 

The  city-bred  wife  will  have  the  en¬ 
joyment  and  companionship  of  a  family 
working  closely  together,  with  inter¬ 
ests  more  harmoniously  interwoven  in 
the  toil  and  soil  of  their  own  acreage. 
She  will  be  rewarded  immeasurably  by 
the  great  diversity  of  knowledge  that 
her  children  absorb  daily  in  their  farm¬ 
ing  activities.  Their  teachers  and  text¬ 
books  are  limitless  if  they  are  trained 
to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open. 

True,  she  may  get  discouraged  and 
ask  herself,  “What  in  the  name  of  our 
Holstein  herd  sire  am  I  doing  here?” 
But  that  can  happen .  to  the  country 
born  and  bred  as  well,  so  that’s  no 
geiger  counter  to  prove  she’s  not  pure 
uranium  as  a  farm  wife. 

A  city-bred  girl  will  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  serenity  of  her  farm  life' 
even  more  than  her  country  counter¬ 
part  after  moving  about  in  the  hurry¬ 
ing,  scurrying  crowds  of  the  city. 

Just  as  a  naturalized  citizen  often 
appreciates  the  precious  privileges  of 
freedom  which  we  so  often  take  for 
granted,  so  the  city  woman  will  appre¬ 
ciate  to  a  higher  degree  the  good  things 
in  living  close  to  nature.  The  fruit  of 
the  grafted  limb  will  be  as  sweet,  the 
roots  of  the  transplanted  flowers  will 
go  down  just  as  deep,  so  I  believe  the 
city  wife  can  mal^e  a  successful  life  as 
a  farmer’s  wife,  if  she  has  the  desire 


LOVING  THE  THINGS 
OF  EARTH 


to  the  three  objectives  I  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  letter.  Both  farm 
and  city  have  just  as  many  advantages 
if  they  want  to  work  together  as  a  unit. 

— Mrs.  Kaye  Short,  Newark,,  N.  J. 


IT’S  not  where  but  how  she  was  raised 
that  counts. 

If  she  has  been  taught  to  do  for  her¬ 
self  and  others,  if  she  can  cook  and  is 
willing  to  work  and  learn,  she  will  do. 

Some  city  ..girls  I  know  have  made 
better  farm  wives  than  country  girls.  A 
city  girl  can  love  the  things  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  the  farm  girl.  If  she 
can  find  beauty  in  a  field  of  grain,  look 
at  a  tree  and  know  that  here  is  God’s 
hand,  thrill  at  the  sight  of  a  newborn 
calf,  love  little  fuzzy  yellow  chicks,  dig 
her  hands  in  the  dirt  to  plant  a  bulb 
and  marvel  at  the  things  that  grow 
from  seeds;  if  she  can  sit  tired  but  con- 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS 


ONCE  I  took  a  course  in  infant  feed¬ 
ing.  Before  any  specific  question 
was  discussed  it  was  always  preceded 
by,  “it  all  depends  on  the  baby.” 

When  I  saw  your  question,  “Can  a 
city  girl  make  good  as  a  farmer’s 
wife?”  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  should 
be  answered  in  the  same  way.  How¬ 
ever,  other  things  being  equal,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  country  girl  has  several 
advantages  over  the  city  girl. 

1.  She  has  lived  with  and  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  some  knowledge  of  the  business 
into  which  she  is  entering  as  a  partner. 


There  are  times  when  a 
wife's  help  on  the  farm  is 
invaluable.  Several  of  the 
many  readers  who  entered 
the  contest  felt  that  farm 
wives  should  help,  that  is, 
if  the  man  provides  labor 
saving  conveniences  in  the 
house.  There  is  nothing 
wrong,  either,  in  a  man's 
helping  inside  the  house  in 
an  emergency. 


a  heavy  debt.  We  also  had  five  child, 
to  raise  and  educate.  The  farm  cert 
ly  is  a  wonderful  place  to  raise  cm 
dren,  especially  boys — and  we  hady 

I  think  my  degree  of  success  caj 
seen  around  me  with  a  very  comfJ 
able  home,  having  all  modern  cony® 
ences  indoors  and  out.  Also  in  the  at 
complishments  of  my  children,  of  who 
I  am  very  proud.  Three  of  my  ] 
served  their  country  in  war  time, 
of  these  boys  went  through  college  aj 
have  become  successful  doctors, 
other  boy  has  a  fine  business  of  hisc 
in  town,  and  the  fourth  boy  gradual 
from  high  school  this  year  and  inte 
to  study  medicine  also. 

Along  with  sunshine  there  are  a 
ways  shadows.  We  lost  our  only  | 
when  she  was  thirty-five.  She  had  l 
an  efficient  employee  in  the  State  Mot 
Vehicle  Department  for  several  ye 
and  was  always  a  joy  and  comfort  tj 
us. 

I  now  boast  of  fourteen  grandchj 
dren,  and  am  so  happy  to  have  a  l 
farm  house  and  plenty  of  room  for  i 
the  family  to  gather  and  enjoy  there' 
selves. 

So  wholeheartedly  I  say  that  a  til 
girl  can  make  good  as  a  farmer’s  wif| 
If  one  is  determined  to  learn  and  ma! 
a  go  of  it,  one  can.  —  Mrs.  G.  Hanl 
Perry,  Plainfield^  Vermont 


tent  on  the  porch  at  fiusk  and  love  the 
sounds  of  homing  birds  and  crickets, 
and  feel  as  though  God  is  very  near, 
she  will  make  a  farmer’s  wife.  —  Mrs. 
Park  Burdick,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  TOGETHER 


DOES  a  city  girl  have  as  good  a 
chence  of  making  good  as  a  farm 
wife  as  a  girl  who  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  country?  My  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Regardless  of  either  girl’s  former  liv¬ 
ing  status,  the  main  thing  to  consider 
is  that  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
agree  that  they  want  to  maintain  a 
farm: 

1.  Keeping  in  mind  the  building  of  a 
home  for  themselves  and  family. 

2.  That  there  is  going  to  be  work  for 
both  of  them,  and  it  is  a  means  of 
living  in  which  they  can  both  have 
a  share. 

3.  That  building  a  home  and  earning 
money  to  maintain  it  is  not  merely 
a  family  project;  it  is  also  going  to 
be  an  asset  and  a  contribution  to 
building  a  stronger  and  sounder 
farm  community. 

It  is  true  that  a  city  girl  would  have 
some  situations  that  she  would  have 
to  adjust  to,  both  financially  and  social¬ 
ly.  Her  life  would  be  more  quiet  and 
subdued  than  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  city.  But  she  can  supply  a  touch  of 
city  life  to  the  home  which  the  hus¬ 
band  must  have  been  seeking  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  sought  a  city  girl  to 
share  his  life  on  the  farm. 

Now  about  the  girl  raised  on  a  farm. 
The  only  advantage  I  can  think  of  is 
that  she  knows  what  her  husband  ex¬ 
pects  of  her  from  previous  experience 
with  her  own  folks.  But  it  all  goes  back 


2.  The  country  girl  knows  that  in¬ 
comes  depend  on  —  and  vary  with  — 
many  factors.  There  are  times  when 
money  is  scarce  and  expenditures  high. 
Success  or  failure  depends  on  ability  to 
meet  or  weather  such  crises. 

3.  Weather  conditions  directly  affect 
the  hours  of  work  and  the  schedules 
which  a  farm  family  keeps.  It  is  often 
both  literally  and  figuratively  necessary 
“to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.” 

4.  The  country  girl  has  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  had  the  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  with  her  family  in  activities  that 
develop  resourcefulness  so  that  loneli¬ 
ness  from  isolation  is  minimized. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  country  girl  will  make 
a  better  farm  wife  than  a  city  girl. 

—  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Pratt,  Westport, 
N.  Y. 


FROM  EXPERIENC  E 


WILLING  TO  ADJUST 


I  was  brought  up  in  town  and  mail 
ried  a  farmer.  The  change  was  quite  [ 
jolt  for  me,  whose  friends  had  said, 1 
can  never  imagine  you  as  a  farmer'! 
wife.”  The  answer  to  my  problems! 
a  willingness  to  adjust,  true  belief  rj 
“for  better  or  for  worse,”  a  willingne: 
to  work  hard  arid  to  accept  things! 
they  come  with  an  optimistic  viewpoiij 
These  things  all  pay  , their  own  din 
dends. — Mrs.  Hope  E.  Mosher,  Faitp. | 
N.  Y. 


A  MAN’S  VIEWPOINT 


How  could  a  man  have  any  bette 
wife  than  one  who  really  loved  him! 
was  interested  in  what  he  did?  Cil 
girls  can  love  and  be  interested  in  theT 
husbands  as  well  as  country  girls: 

— Ronald  H.  Snyder,  Massena,  N. 


WOULDN’T  CHANGE 


As  a  girl  who  was  raised  in  the  dfj 
and  has  lived  all  my  married  life " 
years)  in  the  country  you  couldn't! 
me  back  in  the  city  for  “all  the  teal 
China.”  I  sincerely  believe  her  chand 
of  succeeding  as  a  farm  wife  beffl 
with  her  desire  to  better  their  far| 
plus  a  lot  of  hard,  rewarding  workj 
— Mrs.  Harry  E.Truax,  R.D.  5,  FuW 
N.  Y. 


IN  SPITE  OF  IGNORANCE 


I  HATE  to  blow  my  own  horn,  but  I 
feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  write  on 
this  subject. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  city. 
Back  in  1916  I  married  a  farmer  boy 
from  a  nearby  town  and  transferred 
to  the  farm  home  of  my  husband’s 
parents.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  “in¬ 
laws”  who  were  patient  and  consider¬ 
ate,  and  who  tried  to  teach  me  the 
ways  of  farm  life.  I’m  sure  that  with¬ 
out  their  help  I  would  have  had  a  much 
harder  struggle  getting  adjusted. 

Was  I  ever  homesick  fcfr  the  city? 
Never,  even  for  one  minute,  did  I  wish 
to  exchange  places  with  some  of  my 
city  friends  who  had  many  more  of  the 
material  things  than  I  did. 

I  will  admit  that  life  wasn’t  always 
easy.  We  had  to  buy  the  farm  upon  the 
death  of  my  father-in-law  and  shoulder 


My  mother  was  a  fcity  girl.  She 
not  know  the  proper  side  to  sit  on  wfo 
milking  a  cow.  The  first  time  she  dio 
to  town  in  the  old.  buckboard  she  dio1 
around  the  block  to  get  the  horse  hea 
ed  for  home.  The  black  and  white  hi 
she  tried  to  make  friends  with  c 
armed  with  an  atomizer.  But  she  w 
a  bit  skeptical  when  an  unseen  von 
kept  insisting,  “Katy-did-it!  Katv- 11 
it!” 

In  spite  of  all  this  Mother  did  nial 
good  as  a  farmer’s  wife.  —  Miss 
Selberg,  R.D.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 


ENTICING  AND  EXClTfl 


I  once  heard  of  a  woman  who  nia 
the  remark  concerning  a  young 
of  hers,  “What  a  fool  she  is  to  wa_ 
her  education  and  talents  marrying 
farmer.”  .  .  .  Husband,  wife  and  c 
dren  plan  together,  work  together,  a 


play  together,  and  there  is  a 


closene 


m 


the  family  unit  which  few  city  d'V 
ers  experience  .  .  .  Frankly  I 
anyone  to  find  a  more  enticing  °r^ 
citing  picture  of  domestic  life  than 
of  a  farmer’s  wife. — Mrs.  Leon  W 
R.D.  1,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 
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They're  Champs  of  Every  Weight  Class! 

NEW  '56  CHEVROLET 

TASK' FORCE  TRUCKS 


New  power .  .  .  new  models  .  .  .  new  capacities! 
They’re  the  most  modern  trucks  for  every  farm 
hauling  job! 

Meet  the  new  Task-Force  fleet  with  models  rated 
up  to  32,000  lbs.  G.V.W.!  It’s  the  biggest,  broadest, 
brawniest  line  of  Chevrolet  trucks  ever  built! 

There’s  a  modern  short-stroke  V8*  for  every 
model— ranging  up  to  the  322-cubic-inch  Load- 
master  V8.  And  super-efficient  6’s  that  deliver 
more  power  than  ever. 

Then  there  are  new  transmissions,  including 
five-speed  manual  transmissions  and  Powermaticf 
—a  new  six-speed  automatic. 

See  your  Chevrolet  dealer  for  all  the  news!  .  .  „ 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2, 
Michigan. 

*y<S  standard  in  L.C.F.  and  Series  8000  and  10000 
models,  an  extra-cost  option  in  all  other  models. 
f Optional  at  extra  cost  on  a  wide  range  of  models  ( five- 
speed  transmission  standard  in  Series  9000  and  10000). 

Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck! 


New  Triple-Torque  tandems  for  giant  farm 

jobs!  No  job  is  too  tough  for  these  big  tan¬ 
dems.  They’re  all  muscle— rated  up  to  32,000 
lbs.  G.V.W.,  50,000  lbs.  G.C.W.! 


New  medium-duty  models  carry  more 
weight  than  ever!  They’re  now  rated  up  to 
19,500  lbs.  G.V.W.  And  you  get  more  power 
— V8*  or  6— to  move  bigger  loads! 


New  Task-Force  pickups  are  the  champs 
of  their  class!  They’re  built  to  do  your  fight- 
duty  hauling  better  . . .  Work  Styled  to  look 
better  doing  it! 
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What’s  Your  Hobby? 


to  a  longer  life. — E.  R.  Bartoo,  R.D.  1, 


Ulysses,  Pa. 


SPECIALIZES  IN  IRIS 

MY  HOBBY  is  growing  iris.  When  I 
compare  the  little  blue  flag  of 
grandmother’s  day  with  the  modern 
iris,  the  change  is  almost  unbelievable 
— strong,  tall  stems  bearing  magnifi¬ 
cent,  lovely  flowers  in  every  color  of 
the  rainbow  with  combinations,  shad¬ 
ings  and  blends  almost  innumerable. 

To  me  the  appeal  of  iris  is  all-ab¬ 
sorbing.  I  love  to  work  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants  and  to  watch  them  grow  and 
multiply.  I  even  enjoy  the  lifting,  di¬ 
viding  and  resetting  of  the  rhizomes. 
The  flower  harvest  is  no  less  gratifying 
than  the-  income  from  the  sale  of  the 
flowers  and  plants,  and  the  exclama¬ 
tions  of  wonder  and  delight  of  friends 
and  visitors  is  heart-warming. 


However,  my  greatest  pleasure  is  in 
hybridizing  and  producing  new  varie¬ 
ties.  With  a  definite  objective  in  mind 
(perhaps  a  deeper  orange)  I  carefully 
select  the  parents,  cross-pollinate  the 
flowers,  label  and  save  the  seed  to  plant 
the  following  October.  Then  patiently 
(?)  I  wait  two  or  three  years  for  the 
result.  Will  it  be  disappointment  or  suc¬ 
cess  ?  At  least  some  knowledge  of  what 
this  cross  may  produce  will  have  been 
gained. 

It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that 
some  characteristics  may  be  recessive 
in  this  generation.  So  the  best  of  the 
seedlings  must  now  be  crossed  and 
back-crossed,  going  on  and  on,  always 
enticing  and  sometimes  rewarding. 
Here  is  a  hobby  conducive  to  more 
abundant  living  and  (no  doubt  of  it) 


llllAIDS  HUGS 

IT  IS  VERY  true  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  loneliness  when  a  person 
keeps  busy  for  herself  and  for  others. 
I  have  had  several  hobbies,  but  find 
that  braiding  rugs,  my  present  hobby, 
is  the  best  paying  one. 

I  have  made  an  8  ft.  x  10  ft.  oval 
braided  rug  for  a  neighbor.  He  picked 
the  colors  and  I  provided  the  all-wool 
materials  and  thread.  It  was  made  in 
Fall  foliage  colors  with  concentric 
circles  of  dark  brown,  tan,  yellow,  gold, 
burnt  orange,  a  little  forest  green,  and 
a  little  touch  of  red,  and  finished  with 
a  dark  brown  border. 

The  owner  was  so  delighted  with  it 
that  he  ordered  a  6’x9’  rug  for  their 
dining  room  in  colors  to  match  the 
woodwork  and  wallpaper. 


I  have  made  smaller  rugs  for 
selves  and  our  three  grown  children' 
now  have  one  to  make  for  a  friend 
furnished  her  own  material  of  Woo.j 
coat  strips  from  a  mill,  in  black,  shat 
of  gray,  dark  red,  and  shades  of  redd 
be  blended  into  a  pattern 

It  is  very  fascinating  work, 
thing  that  can  be  picked  up  to  mafe] 
change  from  other  work  during  J 
winter  months.  The  strips  are  sJ 
together  on  the  sewing  machine,  i 
onally,  then  braided.  I  sew  the 
hand  with  double  carpet  thread,  fl 
makes  them  much  firmer  than  *T 
woven  in  and  out.  If  there  is  enoj 
matching  material  left,  I  make  a  eh 
seat  cover. 

The  orders  keep  coming  in,  and  ttj 
neighbor  has  come  to  me  for  instnic-l 
tions.  —  Mrs.  Laura  A.  Hunt,  Boi;| 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Stop  Calf  Scours! 


WITH 


BOLUS 


KAO-STREP 


-\ 


with  Vitamin  A 


( 'Dikydrostreptomycin  Sulfate  with  Kaolin ,  Alumina,  Pectin  and  Vitamin  A) 


SAVES  CALVES  SAVES  MONEY 


SUPPLIED:  Package  of  2  (single  treatment) 
Package  of  10  (multiple-dose) 

! 


Bolus  Kao-Strep  is  a  new,  safer  treatment  for  scours,  primary- 
killer  of  young  calves.  It  provides: 

1.  STREPTOMYCIN  — a  powerful  antibiotic  that  kills  E.  coli, 

the  germ  responsible  for  infectious  calf 

V 

scours 

. .  coat,  soothe,  and  protect 
the  irritated  intestinal  lining 

helps  build  resistance  to  further  infec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  promotes  healing  of  the 
damaged  intestinal  lining 

Bolus  Kao-Strep  with  Vitamin  A  combines  these  in  a  bal¬ 
anced  preparation.  Provides  effective  relief,  speeds  recovery, 
and  helps  guard  against  complications. 

%  I 

Also  recommended  for  treatment  of  enteritis  in  sheep, 
enteritis  in  swine,  swine  dysentery  and  pig  scotirs. 

Philadelphia  1,  Pa. 


2.  KAOLIN 

3.  PECTIN 

4.  ALUMINA 

5.  VITAMIN  A 


l 


AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 


i 
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Chemical  Weed  Killers 


n 


FOR  THE  HOME 

GARDENER 


DOUBT  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  weeds  cease  to 
trouble  the  home  gardener.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  no  harm  to  dream 
,nd  we  can  hope  that  some  day  the 
Scientists  will  find  a  chemical  that  can 
be  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  the  soil  and 
ivhich  will  do  three  things;  fertilize  the 
boil,  discourage  diseases  and  insects, 
and’  kill  all  the  weeds! 

[  There  have  been  a  number  of  start¬ 
ling  developments  in  chemical  weed 
control  in  commercial  vegetables  about 
[which  we  plan  to  tell  you  a  little  later, 
but  their  use  is  distinctly  limited  in  the 
iome  garden.  For  one  thing,  no  gard¬ 
ener  can  afford  to  use  and  mix  up  half 
Ia  dozen  different  kinds  of  chemicals, 
leach  to  be  used  on  one  row  of  the  home 
garden.  Therefore,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  chemical  weed  control  in  the 
jthome  garden  is  limited  to  about  four 
(things. 

(Strawberries 

If  you  follow  directions  carefully  — 
Isomething  which  you  must  always  do 
[when  using  chemical  weed  killers — you 
lean  save  a  lot  of  backaches  by  using 
►Crag  Herbicide  I  on  ymir  strawberries. 
IThis  is  recommended  the  spring  that 
|you  set  out  the  plants. 

However,  you  should  wait  until  the 
I  plants  are  well  established  and  be  sure 
I  to  clean  out  all  the  weeds  before  you 
(put  on  the  chemical.  It  is  effective  only 
[on  weeds  as  they  sprout  and  will  not 
(kill  those  that  have  become  establish- 
[ed.  As  is  the  case  with  all  chemical 
(weed  killers,  it  is  essential  that  you 
[use  the  right  amount.  Buy  a  small  can 
I  of  it  at  your  garden  store  and  follow 
|  the  directions  carefully. 

After  the  strawberry  patch  is  weed 
j  free  from  cultivation,  spray  or  sprinkle 
the  mixture  of  Crag  Herbicide  I  and 
[water  over  the  entire  area  according  to 
directions  and  if  it  seems  advisable,  re¬ 
peat  the  application  every  10  days  to 
I  two  weeks. 

A  practical  way  to  figure  the 
j  amount  of  chemical  to  use  is  to  spray 
or  sprinkle  the  area  to  be  treated  when 
it  is  dry  with  clear  water  until' it  is 
well  dampened.  Keep  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  water  it  takes,  then  put  the 
required  amount  of  chemical  into  the 
same  amount  of  water  and  put  it  even¬ 
ly  on  the  area. 


— Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 

wonder  they  call  it  quack  grass,  witch 
grass—  and  lots  worse  names!  It  wants  to 
grew  anywhere.  Here,  its  fiendish  root 
idn  t  even  bother  to  take  a  detour. 
'  ',en  *his  gladiolus  plant  was  pulled  up 
s  harvest  its  term,  the  quack  grass  root 
*es  found  to  have  grown  right  through 
8  Slad's  tough,  thick  stem. 


Also  there  are  two  chemicals  you 
can  use  in  the  harvest  year  any  time 
before  the  fruit  is  set,  or  after  the 
harvest  is  over,  if  you  plan  to  keep  the 
bed  over.  Usually  a  sufficient  amount 
of  weeds  have  started  by  the  end  of 
harvest  so  that  the  treatment  is  rela¬ 
tively  ineffective,  particularly  if  chick- 
week  is  a  problem.  You  can  use  either 
Sinox  PH  or  Chloro  IPC  early  in  the 
spring  or  after  the  harvest  is  over.  You 
can  apply  Sinox  PE  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  season,  but  when  temperatures 
are  above  freezing.  If  the  principal 
weed  is  chickweed,  Chloro  IPC  should 
be  applied  before  the  chickweed  gets 
14  inch  in  height. 

Asparagus 

For  the  home  asparagus  bed,  Crag 
Herbicide  I  is  excellent.  Have  the  bed 
clean  when  you  apply. the  chemical  and 
figure  carefully  from  the  directions  on 
the  label  how<much  to  use. 

Another  chemical  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  is  Karmex  W.  Either  chemical 
can  be  used  on  asparagus  before  the 
spears  come  up  or  right  after  the  cut¬ 
ting  season.  They  will  not  control 
weeds  after  they  get  a  good  start  but 
they  will  kill  the  weeds  as  they  sprout. 

Vegetable  Garden 

There  is  one  chemical,  Sodium  Pen- 
tachlorophenate,  which  is  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  safe  pre-emergence  spray  for 
a  variety  of  home  garden  vegetables. 

In  some  areas  this  weed  killer  is  sold 
under  the  name  of  ACP  Garden  Weed- 
er.  You  will  find  instructions  for  its 
use  on  the  can. 

Use  it  this  way.  Fit  the  garden, 
plant  the  seed  and  sprinkle  the  surface 
soil  with  the  diluted  chemical  before  the 
plants  come  up.  The  chemical  will  not 
kill  weeds  that  have  been  well  started, 
but  does  kill  them  as  they  sprout. 

It  will  lessen  the  amount  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  needed.  As  soon  as  you  do  culti¬ 
vate,  you  mix  the  chemical  in  with  the 
soil  and  destroy  all  its  weed  killing 
ability.  It  will  not  control  weeds  and 
grass  all  summer  and  after  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  up,  you  will  need  to  culti¬ 
vate.  You  cannot  use  the  chemical  af¬ 
ter  the  vegetables  are  up  because  it 
will  damage  them. 

Lawns 

There  is  one  other  place  where  the 
home  gardener  can  use  chemical  weed 
killers  to  advantage  and  that  is  on  the 
lawn.  One  of  the  best  is  MCP.  Its  ad¬ 
vantage  over  2,4-D  is  that  it  is  less  in¬ 
jurious  to  clover,  but  even  so,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  add  it  in  time  when  the  lawn 
is  growing  vigorously.  In  case  of  either 
MCP  or  2,4-D,  you  will  again  have  to 
figure  out  the  amounts  to  use  per  1,000 
square  feet  based  on  the  directions  on 
the  package.  2,4-D  can  be  used  to  kill 
weeds,  even  where  you  have  clover,  in 
the  form  of  spot  treatment.  One  meth¬ 
od  is  the  use  of  a  tube  filled  with  the 
diluted  chemical.  You  can  walk  along 
and  drop  a  little  of  the  chemical  on 
each  individual  dandelion.  This  is  prac¬ 
tical  only  where  you  have  the  dande¬ 
lions  fairly  well  under  control  so  that 
there  are  relatively  few  of  them  on  the 
lawn. 

Undoubtedly,  new  and  better  weed 
killing  chemicals  for  the  home  garden 
will  be  developed  and  perhaps  some  day 
someone  will  find  one  that  is  safe  on 
all  crops  so  fewer  precautions  will  be 
necessary.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  use 
them,  always  remember  that  directions 
must  be  followed  carefully  and  that  in 
the  case  of  2,4-D,  drift  to  vegetables 
or  shrubbery  may  prove  disastrous. 

— H.L.C. 
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with  all  six 

essential  trace  minerals 


Every  source  of  dairy  profit  is  aided  by  feeding  Sterling 
“Blusalt.”  Feed  it  free  choice  and  mixed  in  feeds  the  same  as 
ordinary  salt.  There’s  no  better  way  to  meet  the  salt  and 
trace-minerals  needs  of  your  entire  herd. 

“Blusalt”  provides  iron,  copper,  iodine,  cobalt,  manganese 
and  zinc.  In  combination  or  separately,  these  trace  minerals 
have  essential  roles  in  helping  dairy  cows  ...  to  better 
health  so  they  will  .  .  . 

.  .  .  make  better  use  of  feed  .  .  .  drop  thriftier  calves 
.  .  .  produce  more  milk  .  .  .  freshen  in  top  condition 

Start  now!  Put  “Blusalt”  to  work  building  health,  efficiency 
and  profit  in  all  of  your  livestock.  It  comes  in  50-  and 
100-lb.  bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  and  4-lb.  stanchion  liks.  The 
cost?  Just  slightly  more  than  ordinary  salt.  Ask  for  “Blusalt” 
where  you  buy  feed. 


TRACE 
MIN  ERAL 


Colored  a  distinctive  blue 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Scranton,  Pa. 


To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats,  beef  cattle  and  calves...  feed 
Sterling  Greensalt.  One  part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 
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ALL  YIELDS  MADE 
ON  SELECTED 
5-ACRE  CONTEST 
PLOTS. 


140  New  York  Farmers  Average 
106.28  Bu.*  of  DeKalb  Corn  Per 
Acre  in  Selected  5-Acre  Contest 


!  114.35 j 

mmttUA  j  CATTARAUGUS  j  AU.E6ANV  j 

State  Champion  Reports 

154.99  Bu.*  per  Acre 

New  York  state’s  Corn  Growing 
Champs  in  1955  were  Mrs.  J.  S.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  Sons  of  Dansville  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County. 

The  Hammonds  made  their  award¬ 
winning  yield  of  154.99  bu.*  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  406  during  one  of  the 
driest  years  in  New  York  State.  Their 
contest  field  was  fertilized,  spring- 
plowed  and  planted  May  12. 


17th  Straight  Year 
for  National  Event 


New  York  farmers  made  outstand¬ 
ing  yields  of  DeKalb  Corn  in  the  17th 
annual  national  DeKalb  corn  growing 
contest.  140  New  York  farmers  en¬ 
tered  yields  which  averaged  106.28 
bu.*  per  acre  during  1955. 

Figures  in  the  counties  of  the  New 
York  map  above  are  computed  aver¬ 
ages  of  DeKalb  yields*  in  each  county. 
The  winning  yield  in  each  county  is 
listed  in  the  table  below. 


WINS 
NATIONAL 
CORN  CROWN 

Five  acres  of  DeKalb  459  produced 
1,051.8  bu.*  of  corn  for  Roark  and 
Newcomer  at  Alvada,  Ohio.  That’s 
210.36  bu.*  per  acre — the  first  place 
entry  in  DeKalb’s  nation-wide  con¬ 
test  and  the  second  highest  yield  in 
17  years  of  DeKalb  Contests.  Roark 
and  Newcomer  followed  good  soil 
management  practices;  used  fertilizer 
and  adapted  DeKalb  Seed  Corn. 


National  Average  in  1955 
is  100.77  Bu.*per  Acre 

5,413  farmers  in  33  states  and 
Canada  entered  DeKalb’s  1955 
Corn  Grovying  Contest  with  yields 
that  averaged  100.77  bu.*  per  acre. 

The  steady,  dependable  record  of 
DeKalb  Corn  in  1955  and  through¬ 
out  the  17-year  history  of  the 
DeKalb  Contest  explains  why 
American  farmers  plant  more 
DeKalb  year  after  year  than  any 
other  seed  corn. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DeKalb,  Illinois 


Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb  Chix  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Grain  Sorghum 

f  #  I 

County  Ck 

nips 

Show 

High  Yiel 

r 

COUNTY  NAME 

YIELD 

COUNTY 

NAME 

YIELD 

Allegany. 

Fred  Bennett  &  Son . 

.112.35 

Monroe . 

..Wilbur  E.  Luke! . 

.  100.95 

Cattaraugus 

Ted  Boser . 

...119.94 

Oneida . 

.  A.  0.  Smith . 

.  143.14 

Cayuga 

W.  T.  Wilson  . 

.  140.63 

Onondaga . 

. .  Withey  &  Son . 

.  144.28 

Chenango 

L.  D.  Wales  &  Son 

100.70 

Ontario . 

..Fred  M.  Smith  &  Son  . 

.  115.53 

Columbia 

Calvin  J.  Miller  &  Fred  B.  Simmons  109.17 

Orleans . 

..  Alfred  Hartway  . 

. 134.07 

Dutchess 

Walter  L.  Gilbert . 

.  89.15 

Oswego . 

.  G.  A.  Hardcastle . 

.  132.21 

Erie 

Edward  L.  Gabel  . 

. 140.18 

Seneca . 

.Stanley  VanVIeet . 

. 134.29 

Genesee 

George  Schmieder . 

. 136.15 

Schoharie . 

.  .The  Pindar  Bros . 

. 132.64 

Herkimer 

Frank  P.  Guido . 

.  99.03 

Tioga . 

Lyle  0.  Watkins  . 

.  121.34 

Jefferson 

Wallace  Whitley  . 

_ 116.76 

Washington. . . 

.  Anderson  S.  Foster  . . 

.  139.65 

Livingston 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond  &  Sons 

154.99 

Wayne . 

r  Glenn  L.  Gillette . 

. 114.07 

Madison 

Robotham  Farms 

Wyoming . 

. 129.54 

(Leslie  Robotham) . 

141.31 

Yates . 

B.  L.  Spaid . 

. 107.51 

The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
completely  proved.  It  has  tremen¬ 
dous  durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption,  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  HARDY  NORTHERN-GROWN 
NURSERY  STOCK!  Get  your  FREE  copy  of  Kelly 
Bros,  new  Color  Catalog  of  guaranteed  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 
Berry  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Write  now  to 

KELLY  BROS.  Nurseries,  AA-3B,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


When  Log 
Buyers  See 

RED 


By  JAMES  D.  POND,  Consulting  Forester,  Ithaca,  New  York 


QARMER-CUT  LOGS  are  not  too 
popular  with  a  good  many  saw¬ 
mill  operators  in  the  Northeast. 
They  are  full  of  “hardware”; 
are  cut  to  wrong  lengths;  or  are  left  in 
the  woods  until  they  stain  and  spoil. 
Then  the  farmer  cusses  the  mill  opera¬ 
tor  who  won’t  take  his  logs — or  refuses 
to  pay  full  price.  If  the  logs  won’t  pro¬ 
duce  good,  saleable  lumber,  the  buyer 
must  refuse  the  logs  or  cut  the  scale 
or  price.  Buyers  claim  that  a  farmer 
who  would  turn  up  his  nose  at  buying 
a  load  of  musty,  mildewed  corn  will 
think  nothing  of  hauling  to  a  sawmill 
a  load  of  odd-length,  crooked,  small 
logs,  some  with  lengths  of  fence-wire 
dangling  from  the  bark.  Let’s  look  at 
some  of  these  faults  in  detail. 

Hardware 

At  the  mill  of  Northern  Lumber 
Company  at  Poland,  New  York,  (and 
the  same  can  be  duplicated  at  any  mill 
buying  logs  from  farms)  there  is  an 
exhibit  of  stuff  found  in  logs  being 
sawn.  Not  only  are  there  nails  and  all 
kinds  of  fence  wire,  but  also  horse¬ 
shoes,  sap  spouts,  chains,  bullets,  gate 
hinges,  pieces  of  axe-bits,  peavey 
spikes,  grab  hooks  and  many  other 
chunks  of  iron.  All  these  finally  made 
the  company  decide,  for  a  time,  to  stop 
buying  farmer-cut  logs  and  to  accept 
only  logs  cut  by  their  logging  contrac¬ 
tors  who  turn  out  6  to  8  million  bd.  ft. 
a  year  for  this  company. 

When  the  sawyer  ruins  a  $200  band 
saw  on  a  piece  of  metal  the  mill  owner 
gets  huffy,  and  if  the  saw  jumps  the 
band-wheel  and  nearly  clobbers  the 
operator,  the  sawyer  may  grab  a  gun 
and  start  looking  for  the  guy  who 
brought  in  that  log.  Of  course,  sap 
spouts  or  spiles  are  one  common  haz¬ 
ard,  so  buyers  require  that  a  maple 
log  must  be  butted  above  the  last  tap- 
hole.  Mine  detectors  .have  been  tried  to 
locate  metal  in  logs  but  they  show  up 
only  pieces  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  bark. 

Wrong  Lengths 

Most  sawmills  take  logs  cut  in  even 
lengths,  8,  10,  12,  14  and  16  feet,  plus 
three  or  four  inches  on  each  log  for- 
trimming  allowance.  However,  some 
specialty  mills,  like  handle  plants  and 
ladder  factories,  want  logs  cut  to  odd 
lengths,  such  as  7,  10(4  and  14  feet 
for  handle  stock,  for  ash  and  hickory. 
The  handle  billets  are  cut  in  3(4  or 
5(4  foot  lengths  to  produce,  with  a 
slight  trimming  allowance,  the  hand¬ 
les  for  various  tools.  Logs  cut  to  other 
lengths  must  be  trimmed  back,  so  a 
loss  must  be  taken  by  the  producer. 

In  the  usual  sawmill,  a  11-foot  log 
will  be  scaled  as  a  10-foot  log,  a  loss  of 
9  per  cent  in  volume.  Apparently  some 
farmers  can’t  count  above  12,  so  that  is 
the  length  they  cut  their  logs,  yet  some 
mills  demand  (or  pay  a  premium)  for 
a  certain  proportion  of  14-  and  16-foot 
logs.  Before  logs  are  cut,  the  market 
should  be  surveyed  to  find  the  desired 
sizes  of  logs. 

-  Poorly  Cut  Logs 

Logs  which  are  extremely  crooked  or 
S-shaped;  with  a  large  amount  of  rot, 
shake  or  split;  and  with  stubs  and 
poorly  trimmed  knots  are  not  popular 
with  buyers.  A  crooked  log  should  be 
cut  so  that  a  line  between  the  centers 
of  each  end  will  not  fall  outside  the 


bark  on  the  inside  or  the  curve  of  the 
log.  Much  higher  quality  logs  can  he 
produced  if  trees  are  skidded  out  in 
tree  lengths,  so  they  can  be  bucked  at 
the  landing  or  on  the  skidway. 

This  saves  time  lost  because  of 
pinched  saws,  in  hauling  logs  in  sev¬ 
eral  trips  for  one  tree,  and  in  repairs 
and  in  sharpening  chain  saws.  Damage 
to  the  remaining  growth  will  be  less 
than  from  repeated  trips  into  the  same 
place  to  pick  up  several  logs.  Logs  that 
are  50  per  cent  defective  will  not  be 
accepted,  and  rotten  butts,  split  and 
shake  should  he  butted. 

Spoiled  Logs 

Logs  cut  in  fall  and  winter  may  well 
be  left  in  the  woods  or  on  skidways 
until  late  spring  without'  any  particu¬ 
lar  loss  or  damage.  However,  with 
higher  temperatures,  spoilage  occurs 
quickly.  Logs  cut  after  May  should  be 
hauled  to  the  mill  at  once.  Stains  can 
turn  the  color  of  the  wood  so  the  lum¬ 
ber  is  no  longer  acceptable  for  high- 
grade  uses  for  furniture,  interior  trim 
and  flooring.  This  applies  especially  to 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  _★  ★  ★ 

The  net  result  of  welfarism  is  a 
diminution  of  production.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  the  stock  phrase  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  socialism  produces  an  econ¬ 
omy  of  scarcity.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  simply  that  socialism  refuses 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  men  work 
only  to  satisfy  their  desires,  that 
they  will  not  work  if  their  desires 
are  satisfied  without  it  or  if  the 
work  yields  no  satisfaction.  That’s 
how  the  human  animal  operates  and 
there  is  nothing  socialism  can  do 
about  it. — Frank  Chodorov 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

haf-dwoods  which  make  up  about  90  per 
cent  of  lumber  cut  in  the  Northeast 
Sap  rots  will  start  and  extra  trimming 
will  be  necessary. 

Ends  of  logs  will  check  badly  in  full 
sunlight  so  logs  must  be  scaled  hack. 
In  about  every  mill  yard  are  piles  of 
logs,  cut  in  winter,  but  hauled  to  the 
mill  the  following  autumn,  which  the 
mill  man  has  refused  to  accept.  With 
logs  bringing  $60  to  $100  or  more  pel 
M  bd.  ft.  at  the  mill,  it  seems  poor 
economy  to  put  off  hauling.  Money  can 
be  saved  by  hiring  a  truck  if  farnl 
transportation  is  not  available. 

Non-Delivery 

Mill  operators  are  generally  coopera¬ 
tive  and  understanding,  but  more  cuss 
words  have  been  wasted  because  oi 
non-delivery  of  logs  than  on  almost  ary 
other  feature  of  the  lumber  business- 
Usually  the  buyer  does  not  learn  that 
the  farmer  is  not  going  to  cut  or  de¬ 
liver  his  logs  until  he  gets  on  the  phonf 
or  calls  on  the  farmer.  By  then  it  ma) 
he  too  late  for  the  operator  to  get  otl$ 
logs  to  fill  a  waiting  order.  So  he  loses 
not  only  the  business  but  probably  2 
good'  customer  too.  Good  relations 
should  be  maintained  and  if  l°gs 
not  be  cut  or  hauled,  then  maybe 
mill  man  can  make  arrangements 
get  out  the  logs  for  the  farmer. 

A  little  care  and  planning  in 
production  will  put  more  money  in 
farmer’s  pocket,  and  will  maintain 
friendship  and  market  with  the  m 
man. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  17,  1956  — 

DON’T  BUY  Dairy 
[(■placements  Without 
Health  Certificates 

ANY  dairymen  in  recent  weeks 
have  had  their  patience  tried  when 
hey  have  tried  to  get  health  certifi¬ 
es  for  cows  they  want  to  sell  as 
airy  replacements.  Even  under  the 
est  conditions  it  takes  some  time, 

/hich  the  prospective  seller  does  not 
Iways  understand  but,  in  addition  to 
hat,  the  demand  for  blood  tests  was 
o  high  that  laboratories  had  consider- 
,ble  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  bru- 
ellosis  be  cleaned  out  of  New  York 
tate  dairy  herds  even  though  it  re- 
ults  in  some  inconvenience.  One  thing 
hat  would  be  extremely  helpful  would 
e  for  every  dairyman  to  refuse  abso¬ 
lutely  to  buy  a  cow  for  a  dairy  replace- 
ent  unless  she  is  accompanied  with 
health  certificate.  If  this  were  uni- 
ersal  practice,  it  would  stop  any  ille- 
al  movement  of  cows  as  dairy  replace- 
nents.  At  the  same  time  don’t  sell  a 
rood  cow  for  beef  just  to  avoid  the 
rouble  of  getting  a  health  certificate. 

There  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
,ng  about  a  quarantine.  If  you  have  a 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

He  who  contributes  to  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  human  knowledge  is  the  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  world. — Paul  Harris 

!*★★★★★★★★ 
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test  made  and  find  some  react¬ 
ors,  you  cannot  sell  those  reactors  as 
lairy  herd  replacements  but  you  can 
teep  them  as  milk  producers  on  your 
wn  farm.  When  the  time  comes  that 
fou  do  want  to  sell  them,  they  can  be 
old  legally  only  for  slaughter. 

Any  inconvenience  in  selling  dairy 
lerd  replacements  can  be  avoided  to  a 
:onsiderable  extent  by  anticipating  the 
late  you  want  to  sell  and  asking  for  a 
)lood  test  at  least  three  weeks  before 
hat  date.  Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary 
■0  get  a  blood  test  if  you  have  a  herd 
hat  is  free  of  the  disease,  and  in  that 
ase  it  is  relatively  simple  to  get  a 
lealth  certificate. 

—  A.  a _ 

OI  M  Y  CORN 
JROWING  CHAMPIONS 

AS  ANNOUNCED  in  our  March  3 
‘■•issue,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hammond  &  Sons 
Dansville,  won  the  1955  DeKalb 
x>rn  Growing  Contest  in  New  York 
State,  with  a  yield  of  154.99  bushels  of 
helled  corn  per  acre.  Runner-up  was 
dso  a  Livingston  County  farmer,  Rieh- 
Td  Kemp  of  Dansville,  with  a  yield 
'f  148.17  bushels.  Other  county  cham¬ 
pions  and  their  yields  were: 

Onondaga,  Withey  &  Son,  Skane- 
•teles,  144.28;  Oneida,  A.  O.  Smith, 
ernon,  143.14;  Madison,  Robotham 
_arms,  Canastota,  141.31;  Cayuga,  W. 
Wilson,  Genoa,  140.63;  Erie,  Edward 

•  Gabel,  Collins,  140.18;  Genesee, 
eorge  Schmieder,  Attica,  136.15;  Sen- 
:ca>  Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  134.29; 

Orleans,  Alfred  Hartway,  Albion, 
p07;  Oswego,  Glenn  Hardcastle,  Con- 
tentia,  132.21;  Wyoming,  J.  Raymond 
^e°rge,  North  Java,  129.54;  Tioga,  Pa., 
jseph  R.  west,  Middlebury  Ctr., 
23.3l;  Tioga,  N.  Y.,  Lyle  O.  Watkins, 
Wego,  121.34;  Cattaraugus,  Ted  Boser, 
egany,  119. 94;  Jefferson,  Wallace 
JhiUey,  Ellisburg,  116.76;  Ontario, 

r®d  M.  Smith  &  Sons,  Clifton  Springs, 
•15.53; 

Wayne,  Glenn  L.  Gillette,  Savannah, 
^•07;  Allegany,  Fred  Bennett  &  Son, 
>U  a,  112.35;  Yates,  Barna  L.  Spaid, 
e^n  Yan,  107.51;  Monroe,  Wilbur  E. 
JU*e-  Penfield,  100.95;  Chenango,  L. 

•  Wales  &  Son,  Norwich,  100.70;  Brad- 
v™’  Pa->  Kenneth  Johnson,  Granville 
I  r’’  92.39;  and  Schoharie,  Henry  Pin- 
ar’  Micidleburg,  whose  yield  was  not 
ported-  to  us 
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Accurate  Planting 


Like  a  prize  fighter’s  short  punch, 
short-drop  planting  is  more  accurate. 
That’s  what  you  get  with  an  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractor-mounted  drill 
planter. 

Short,  straight  seed  tubes  and  low- 
mounted  seed  cans  space  kernels  to 
your  measure  .  .  .  no  bouncing  or 
spiraling  of  seed.  You  plant  more 
accurately  and  faster  .  .  .  without  a 
worry. 

The  entire  planter  is  hydraulically 


lifted,  for  turning  and  transport. 
Free-Swing  hitch  lets  openers  follow 
naturally  around  contours  .  .  .  avoids 
side-slip  on  slopes  or  hillsides.  Over 
100  different  seed  plates  available. 
Gear-type,  or  big-capacity,  gate-type 
fertilizer  attachments  to  fit  your 
needs.  Snap-Coupler  hitch. 

Two-row  units  for  B  and  C A  Trac¬ 
tors,  two  and  four-row  units  for  WD 
and  WD-45  Tractors. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WIS. 


SHORT- DROP  Drill  Planters 


Snap-Coupler  is  an 
Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Br-r-r!  Sure  wish 
we  hud  u  nice  warm 
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What  animal  wouldn’t  prefer  a 
roomy,  weather-tight  Timberib 
barn?  Snug  and  draft-free,  it  pro¬ 
motes  better  health  for  the  animals 
and  more  production. 

The  dairyman  likes  the  ease  with 
which  the  barn  is  kept  clean  and 
sanitary,  for  there  are  no  posts  to 
increase  housekeeping  and  restrict 
the  use  of  modern  barn  equipment. 
Equally  attractive  is  the  cost — low¬ 
est  of  any  comparable  barn.  One- 
piece  Timberib  rafters,  soundly  en¬ 
gineered,  permanently  shaped  and 
completely  pre-fabricated,  ^rame 
the  roof  and  sides  of  the  barn.  They 
take  the  place  of  studding,  plates, 
rafters,  ridgepole,  interior  posts. 

Erection  service  is  available  in 
most  areas,  or  you  can  erect  your 
own  barn  with  regular  farm  labor. 
For  full  information  and  prices  see 
your  Timberib  dealer,  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  free  catalog. 


DON’T  MISS  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WIN  $1,500  l 

ENTER  G.L.F.'S  GASOLINE  NAMING  CONTEST 
WHEN?  BEFORE  MARCH  31st. 

CALL  YOUR  G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE  FOR  DETAILS 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  17,  ■ 
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That  CHANGER  A  TOWNSHIP 


By  LLOYD  G.  STROMBECK  and  HENRY  M.  STEBBINS 


ANDOR  township  in  south-cen¬ 
tral  New  York  was  a!n  average 
little  agricultural  and  commiit- 
ing  area  until  1949.  It  was  just 
an  area,  not  a  unit. 

Most  of  those  who  worked  in  mills 
or  offices  had  to  commute  to  do  it. 
Candor  is  a  village  of  about  1,000,  and 
the  population  of  the  whole  township 
is  only  some  3,000. 

By  today’s  standards  it’s  old- 
fashioned,  most  Candorites  being  long¬ 
time  residents.  Wartime  and  postwar 
migrations  didn’t  affect  them  much. 
With  church  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  the  majority  of  these  people,  and 
the  newcomers,  too,  felt  that  they  had 
practically  everything  they  needed. 

Not  all  of  them,  though.  Village  mer¬ 
chants,  seized  with  the  restlessness  of 
spring’s  foretaste  in  that  mild  eastern 
winter  of  1949,  thought  that  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  maybe  a  Ro-Ki  Club, 
was  due  in  their  community.  Arthur 
Beebe,  then  editor  of  the  Courier,  their 
weekly  newspaper,  invited  them  to’  a 
meeting. 

They  went.  Paul  Robinson,  however, 
couldn’t  make  it,  but  his  wife  consent¬ 
ed  to  go  in  his  place.  That  started  it. 

Taking  a  two-handed  grip  on  her 
courage,  she  suggested  to  those  men  a 
community  club  instead  of  a  business 
organization — a  civic  club  for  both  men 
and  women.  Now  remember,  Candor  is 
old-fashioned,  and  a  pretty  common 
theme-song  there  and  in  countless 
places  like  it  swings  the  rhythmic  re¬ 
frain,  “Woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.” 
They  really  mean  it,  too! 

But  the  men  agreed,  with  gracious 
unanimity,  to  let  a  community  meeting 
kick  her  idea  around — kick  it  to  death, 
maybe.  However,  the  people  picked  it 
up  and  carried  it  along. 

The  common  trouble  of  finding  a  free 


date  for  monthly  meetings  was 
tened  out  by  mounting  a  comniM 
calendar  in  the  Courier  office.  The  clu' 
began  to  broaden,  extending  its  service 
through  the  amoebic  process  of 
sion. 


Village  merchants  wanted  their  om 
organization  and  Candor’s  Better  Bust 
ness  Bureau  took  form — as  part  oftb 
Community  Club.  Committees  I 
other  needs.  Music-lovers  have  tU 
Community  Chorus,  with  Christmas! 
and  Easter  cantatas  its  big  events,  yj 
by  year  drawing  attendance  over  i 
widening  radius.  So  too  the  Community 
Players’  unit  gives  a  needed  outlet, 
twice  a  year  treading  the  boards, 
making  money  for  the  club.  There  an 
other  committees,  other  projects,  an; 
the  common  rule  has  men  and  women 
serving  on  them  in  about  equal 
hers. 


★  ★★★★★★★* 


Good  government  can  exist  and 
persist  only  as  it  is  rooted  in  self- 
government  by  the  millions  of  ind 
vidual  citizens. — Dr.  Alfred  Haake 


★  ★★★★★ 


Other  needs  naturally  arose, 
many  were  answered  by  the  club.  Somi 
were  general  and  some  were  so  specifii 
and  sore  that  they  could  have  been 
called  “crying  needs.” 

The  swimming  hole  in  Catatoni 
Creek  drew  youngsters  from  all  ovi 
the  village  and  ‘from  nearby  farms,  Bui 
parents  were  concerned.  Tin  cans  an 
broken  glass  claimed  casualties, 
excessive  depth  threatened  much  worst 
That  very  first  summer — 1949— th( 
club  turned  over  funds  that  made  it 
clean,  safe  pool,  and  paid  an  instructor 
(Continued_on  Opposite  Page) 


A  WEIGHTY  PROBLEM 


r'VO  YOU  KNOW  who  was  the  first  woman  who  went  on  a  diet?  It  was  Eve. 

One  day  Eve  glanced  down  into  a  pool  of  clear  water  and  saw  the  reflection 
of  a  lady  with  plump  cheeks  and  a  figure  a  bit  on  the  heavy  side.  Eve  yelled, 
“Adam,  I’m  getting  fat!  I’ve  got  to  quit  eating  so  much!” 

Ever  since  Eve,  women  have  had  the  erroneous  idea  that  men  admire  thin 
girls.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  Cleopatra  hadn’t  had  some  pretty  nice  curves, 
Caesar  and  Mark  Antony  would  have  pursued  her  as  far  as  they  did? 

I  believe,  when  a  man  takes  a  woman  in  his  arms,  he  prefers  one  a  hit 
plump.  No  man  wants  to  hug  an  ironing  board.  When  that  Dior  chap  in  Pans 
created  the  flat  look,  all  he  wanted  was  for  the  women  to  take  off  enough 
weight  so  their  clothes  would  no  longer  fit  them.  Then  they  would  have  to  buy 
a  whole  new  outfit  of  duds.  A  sneaky  chap,  that  Dior. 

It  would  be  a  blessing  if  all  bathroom  scales  were  thrown  onto  the  junk 
pile.  When  Mama  finds  she’s  five  pounds  overweight,  she  quits  eating.  A 
hungry  woman  is  an  unhappy  woman.  And  the  sad  part  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  the  family  of  the  dieting  woman  are  unhappy  too.  Breaded  P°r 
chops  and  cream  pie  no  longer  appear  on  the  dinner  table.  While  Mama  is 
battling  calories,  the  family  must  live  on  broiled  fish,  on  raw  vegetable  salad 
and  other  rabbit  foods. 

9  n’t 

There  really  isn’t  much  a  man  can  do  about  such  a  situation.  You  cai? 
force-feed  a  woman  the  way  you  do  a  goose.  One  solution  might  be  for  m 
husband  to  pin  on  the  wall  pictures  of  Jane  Russell,  Gena  Lollobrigida  an 
Dagniar — and  then  spend  many  moments  looking  at  these  pretty  ladies 
silent  meditation. 

After  a  while  the  wife  blows  her  top.  “What  does  this  mean?”  she  yelp8 

Husband  replies,  “Before  you  started  reducing,  you  were  prettier  than  an} 
of  these  girls.  I  miss  your  old  sweet,  plump  self  so  much.” 

The  wife’s  mouth  opens  in  amazement.  M 

Husband  continues :  “Did  you  know  that  Dagmar  has  a  forty-two-inch  bus 

The  wife  throws  her  arms  around  her  mate’s  neck.  “You  mean  it  that  you 
want  me  to  look  like  Dagmar?” 

Husband’s  answer  is  most  emphatic:  “I  sure  do!” 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

■  But  this  is  a  community  club,  and 

W°: - gave  their  time  to  instruction. 

■  a  month  30  little  kids  had  learned 
Mtake  care  of  themselves  in  the  water. 

■candor  people  stuck  with  this  project 
K  eventually  rebuilt  the  washed-out 
■m  for  about  $3,000.  The  club  raised 
Mc  money,  no  trifling  sum  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  community  like  this  one,  com- 
*sed  so  largely  of  hillside  farms. 

Ia  by-product  was  the  club’s  Youth 
Recreation  Committee,  still  growing. 
H  the  warm  mon'ths  there  are  softball 
Sd  baseball,  and  in  winter  arts,  crafts 
Kd  dancing  parties  do  more  than  fill 

■  the  dark  hours;  they  enrich  them. 

■  probably  the  club’s  most  widely* 
known  and  colorful  activity  is  the 
Mardi  Gras.  Accounting  proves  that  it 
Irns  at  least  $1500  each  year,  but 
\yhat  it  piles  up  in  friendliness  between 
illage  and  farm  defies  a  slide  rule’s 
■arpest  Calculation. 

■  Always  it  has  new  features,  though 
Ae  parade,  midway,  masquerade,  bar¬ 
becue  and  dance  are  standard  fare.  It’s 
■immunity  activity,  with  merchants 
donating  goods  for  sale  or  for  prizes. 

I  One  year  saw  an  auction  of  personal 
devices.  Goats  and  calves  went  to  the 
block  too,  like  old  clothes,  tools,  sports 

;  Equipment  and  so  on.  But  the  services 
were  that  something  more.  They  pro¬ 
vided  humor,  and  the  proof  that  these 
|  people  wanted  to  work  for  their  club. 
One  lady  gave  three  baby-sitting 
flights,  a  doctor  washed  windows  at 
the  Fountain  Inn,  the  school  principal 
made  the  Courier  windows  shine.  Some 
■dies  darned  or  made  socks — one  pair 
Sold  for  $20,  though  not  all  goods  or 
Services  were  overpaid — and  other  peo¬ 
ple  washed  cars  or  cleaned  house. 

I  And  once  there  was  the  “ducking 
f  machine,”  similar  in  principle  though 
[.not  in  purpose  to  the  stool  used  when 
■itchcraft  seemed  real  and  perilous  to 
pore  gullible  and  probably  far  less 

'★★★★★★★★★ 


Fortunate  is  the  man  who  is  too 
[busy  to  tell  how  busy  he  is. — Author 
Unknown 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

riendly  communities.  It  took  an  accu- 
ate  throwing-arm,  or  good  luck,  to 
tit  the  button  that  triggered  the  drop, 
ind  it  took  some  courage  to  volunteer 
is  victim. 

In  the  Christmas  season  the  club  goes 
[uietly  about  one  of  its  objectives, 
fringing  farm  and  village  people  to¬ 
other.  Folks  gather  around  the  com¬ 
munity  tree  and  sing  carols,  waiting 
or  Saint  Nick  to  arrive  with  his  little 
presents  for  the  children  and  with  that 
ittle  tug  at  the  heart  for  grownups 
dio  remember — remember  back  when. 
Through  the  club  the  community 
iomes  to  mean  more  to  its  people  and 
0  demand  more  of  them.  It  may  be  an 
■Pparently  trivial  detail  like  the  old, 
iisused  stockyard  by  the  railroad  sta- 


ion.  The  company  was  too  preoccupied 
0  be  concerned  with  this  eyesore.  A 
_lub  member  was,  though,  and  she  kept 
lfter  the  officials  until  they  agreed  to 
ust  give  her  the  yard  if  she’d  have  it 
emoved!  Her  husband  tore  it  down  and 
lad  the  debris  hauled  away, 
in  the  spring  of  1954  the  railroad 
lsked  the  state’s  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  approve  closing  Candor’s 
■might  station.  This  would  have  cost 
he  township  inconvenience  and  money, 
t  delegation  from  the  club  presented 
"e  case  so  convincingly  at  the  hearing 
hat  the  station  stayed  open  on  a  pre- 
t*id  basis,  with  no  agent  to  collect 
marges.  Sometimes  “half  a  loaf”  is  de¬ 
niable,  and  township  people  are  thank- 
hl  to  have  this  one. 

Candor  had  its  share  of  the  problem 
school  space.  In  this  emergency  the 
ub  invited  school  officials  and  archi¬ 
ll8  to  a  public  meeting  to  explore 
e  need  for  additional  building,  and 
s  cost.  A  plan  went  through  to  remod- 
the  old  school  and  throw  out  a  wing. 


Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  of  the 
club’s  activities  is  the  meeting  held 
each  month  except  July  and  August. 
Then  the  long  outdoor  days  leave  rural 
folk  tired  at  dusk  time,  or  before. 

Right  after  the  bustle  and  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  arrival  come  the  games.  The 
awkwardness  of  restraint  melts  before 
the  downright  fun  of  guessing  games 
and  other  contests  in  which  it’s  quite 
all  right  to  give  a  stranger  a  boost. 
Name-tags  help,  and  so  do  the  wel¬ 
comes  that  go  to  newcomers. 

'Before  the  business  meeting  and  any 
special  program  comes  the  covered  dish 
supper.  Each  one  brings  a  contribution, 
and  how  those  people  can  cook,  even 
causing  the  short-sighted  to  forget  to 
save  room  for  dessert! 

After  a  leisurely  45  minutes  or  so 
the  meal  is  over  and  the  dishes  cleared 
away.  Ash-trays  appear  for  the  few 
who  care  to  smoke  when  so  much  goes 
on.  You  sit  back  and  look  around  the 


hall.  You  see  only  a  few  children,  and 
they  are  under  an  almost  old-fashioned 
control.  Going  to  Community  Club  is  a 
privilege,  and  they  know  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  serenade  birth¬ 
days,  and  people  like  that  remem¬ 
brance.  It’s  also  the  time  for  group 
singing  and  comic  interludes  before  the 
evening’s  business.  Stunts  and  drama¬ 
tics — there’s  a  players’  unit  in  the  club, 
remember — make  these  folks  younger 
in  laughing.  Some  are  enjoying  a  freer, 
happier  fellowship  than  they’d  known 
since  long  years  before  the  club  started. 

Business  meetings  tend  to  be  short. 
Club  policies  have  been  forming  for 
some  time  and  members  know  rather 
definitely  the  kind  of  community  they 
want  to  live  in.  Speakers  "get  the  re¬ 
spect  of  close  attention  and  well-timed 
applause. 

Not  only  Candor  people  approve  of 
this  club.  Others  on  the  outside,  look¬ 
ing  in,  have  been  caught  and  challeng¬ 


ed  by  it.  Cornell  University  sociolo¬ 
gists  have  been  intrigued,  and  some  of 
their  advanced  students  make  long 
stays  at  Candor. 

Attention  comes  from  outside  the 
state,  too,  and  from  abroad.  Senator 
Cissy  Cooray,  volunteer  social  worker 
in  Ceylon,  visited  Candor  one  summer 
and  studied  the  club’s  organization  and 
accomplishments,  tangible  and  intang¬ 
ible. 

These  Candorites  aren’t  out  of  this 
world!  Instead  they’re  very  much  of  it, 
a  cross-section  of  Americans.  Yet  as 
you  come  to  know  them  you’re  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  especially  fine 
people. 

So  they  are,  for  hoping  and  planning 
and  working  have  fused  the  best  of 
town  and  farm.  Unity  like  this  is  one 
of  the  sinews  of  American  strength  and 
part  of  the  richness  that  our  life  can 
and  sometimes  does  have.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance. 


BAKELITE  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  PTO 
30  East  42nd  Street,  New, York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 


Vande  Bunte  Bros.,  Hudsonville,  Mich.,  switched  to  packaging  onions  in 
film  made  of  Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene.  What  happened? 

“Sales  have  jumped  considerably,”  says  Clyde  Vande  Bunte.  “Mrs. 
Housewife  prefers  the  size.  The  3-lb.  bag  is  ideal  for  home  storage.  She  likes 
the  neatness.  (Onions  in  open  bags  leave  a  mess  because  the  skins  keep 
rattling  off.)  And,  of  course,  ice  realize  a  better  profit  from  the  higher  price 
of  a  smaller-size  package.” 

Better  look  into  the  merits  of  packaging  your  produce  in  film  made 
of  Bakelite  Polyethylene.  It’s  paying  others  well.  See  your  packaging 
supplier  today. 

It  pays  to  package  in  film  made  of.. 


Polyethylene  packaging  bags  for 
Dutch  Brand  onions  arc  made  by  H  &  H 
Plastics  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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Here  comes  the  best  help 
you  ever  had! 


Good  farming  takes  a  lot  of  work  and 
Armour  Big  Crop  fertilizer  won’t  do  it 
all,  that’s  sure.  But  Armour’s  is  the  best 
help  you  ever  had.  When  you  put  Big 
Crop  down  it  goes  right  to  work,  getting 
your  crop  off  to  a  fine,  healthy  start. 

And  it  stays  on  the  job  until  harvest 
time.  That’s  because  it’s  made  right ,  .  . 
for  your  crops  and  soils.  If  you’ve  got  a 
big  job  to  do  this  spring,  put 
Big  Crop  to  work  for  you. 


FREE  BOOK  of 


BIG  YIELD  Dwarf  Pcach-Cherry-Apple-Pear  Trees  Plus 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Shade  Trees,  Perennials,  etc. 


YOU’LL,  WANT  these  hardy  Dwarf'  Fruit  Trees 
for  huge  harvests  from  a  small  land  area.  Over 
a  dozen  varieties  guaranteed  to  bear  large  juicy 
fruit  within  two  years — priced  right  because  you 
buy  direct  from  the  nur¬ 
sery.  Send  postcard  now 
ior  new  FREE  Catalog  of 
hundreds  of  hardy  fruit 
trees  (dwarf  and  sland- 
riir»(ardt.  grapes,  berry  plants, 
flowering  shrubs,  per- 
r  v  ennials,  fast  grow- 

S,  OC  f  \  ing  shade  trees, 

COLOR 
CATALOG 
^ while  they j 
last! 


etc.  Write: 

KELLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES 
Dept.  AA-3A, 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Henry  Larson,  R.  I,  Akcley,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  fe.-  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

a  HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Works 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


•  • 


3  to  S  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  G" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce —  Norway  Spruce  — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
It  rite  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS Indiana,  Pa. 
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TEACHING  ANIMALS 
THICKS 


I  JUST  finished  reading  two  articles 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  entitled  rtIntelligence” 
and  “STnart  Hogs”  and  it  gave  me  an 
idea  to  write  about  another  smart  ani¬ 
mal.  It’s  not  chickens  or  hogs,  but 
cows. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  fun  I  had  with 


TS.e^Cectia^ 
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Country  Pastor 


The  Law  of  The  Inner  Life 


By  FLOYD  W.  MORRIS 


UFFERING  an  injury  because  of 
another's  malice,  I  am  prompted 
to  take  revenge — that  by  the 
law  of  retaliation.  It  is  expect¬ 
edly  human  to  do  so.  Who  will  blame 
me  for  striking  back? 

But  there  is  a  law  of  love  which 
leads  one  to  return  good  for  evil.  Obey¬ 
ing  this  law  I  am  released  from  the 
fear  and  hate  of  the  lower  law  of  get¬ 
ting  even.  A  peace  of  heart,  a  calm 
good  will,  makes  possible  a  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  injury. 

I  think  of  some  of  those  people 
against  whom  I  might  hold  a  grudge. 
As  I  think  of  the  injury  done  to  me, 
my  face  flushes,  as  irritation  burns 
into  my  organism — I  am  obeying  the 
lower  laws  of  life. 

Another  course  is  open  and  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  much  different  effects.  I 
think  of  the  man  and  not  the  injury 
done  me.  I  think  of  his  life,  and  my  life 
as  one  with  God’s  life. 

He  lives,  he  moves,  has  desires  as  I 
have.  He  has  difficulties,  griefs,  disap¬ 
pointments  as  I.  We,  together,  are  a 
part  of  that  great  life  that  moves  on 
through  separate  individual  lives  as 
separate  streams  move  on  to  the  sea. 

We  have  a  life  that  is  common  to  us 
both.  Why  should  we  be  angry  with  one 
another?  Our  true  life  is  one.  We  are 
so  related  to  the  Father  God.  We  are 
brothers  as  Jesus  declared  us.  Others 
have  ventured  in  faith.  Might  I? 


think  I’m  wacky,  but  you’d  be  sum 
prised  how  things  turn  out.  For  I 
who  are  interested,  here  are  some  Do’il 


and  Don’ts. 


our  herd  of  cows.  During  the  winter 
when  the  cows  had  the  long  days  ahead 
of  them,  I’d  take  them  out  of  their 
stanchions  and  walk  them  around  the 
barn,  one  by  one.  I’d  teach  them  styl¬ 
ish  walking,  dancing,  standing  at  at¬ 
tention,  kneeling,  and  anything  that 
popped  into  my  mind  and,  believe  me, 
a  cow  is  very  quick  at  learning.  I  also 
trained  bulls  until  they  grew  old 
enough  to  have  a  mind  of  their  own 
and  then  I’d  leave  them  alone.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  gentle  the  bull  may  be,  I’d 
never  trust  him. 

If  any  of  you  farmers  have  children 
that  have  an  interest  in  cattle  and 
know  how  to  handle  them,  let  them  try 
training  a  young  calf  that  isn’t  so 
spirited.  It  doesn’t  matter  how  or  what 
they  teach  the  animal,  but  a  good  start 
is  to  teach  the  animal  how  to  stand 
still.  Do  not  start  out  with  a  full  grown 
cow  for  it  takes  a  lot  of  experience  to 
handle  and  train  them  and  by  the  time 
they  are  full  grown,  they  have  a  mind 
of  their  own,  no  matter  how  gentle 
they  are. 

Some  people  who  read  this  might 


1.  Do  not  use  a  whip,  stick,  or  any 
object  to  scare  the  animal.  Your  hand 
is  good  enough. 

2.  DO  NOT  LOSE  YOUR  TEMPER 

3.  Encourage  the  animal  by  g( 
patting  or  a  handful  of  grain  or  hay 

4.  Do  not  train  too  long,  15  to 
minutes  a  day,  or  twice  daily. 

5.  Teach  only  one  trick  at  a  time 
until  the  animal  knows  it  thoroughly, 

6.  Keep  up  training. 

These  are  the  most  important  points, 
Try  it  and  let  me  know  how  you  make 
out.  Also,  if  your  cattle  have  horns,  be 
careful,  they  like  to  use  them,— Miss 
■Julia  Sairio,  Star  Route  No.  1,  Ne im¬ 
port,  N.  H. 


—  A.  A. 


WEATHER  IS  CHANGING 

IN  READING  Mr.  Eastman’s  page  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  which 
is  a  “Must”  with  me  in  every  issue,  I 
am  much  interested  in  his  “Weather  is 
Changing”  article. 

While  visiting  in  Seattle  this  last 
summer,  I  picked  up  a  paper  covered 
book  by  William  Baxter,  a  traveler, 
who  went  to  some  length  about  the 
warmer  weather  moving  north.  He 
states  how  fish  were  being  caught  ofi 
the  coast  of  Washington  that  hereto¬ 
fore  were  only  caught  off  California 
and  that  certain  harbors  in  the  fai 
North  were  open  for  longer  period; 
now  than  before,  etc. 

But  then  all  signs  fail  in  a  snov 
storm  such  as  they  were  having  in 
Texas  a  while  ago. — Hudson  L.  Bitch 
Katonali,  N.  Y. 


A.  A. 


FOR  ffSIJX  TIME” 

IN  REGARD  to  changing  the  time  to 
daylight  saving,  the  Lord  makes  the 
sun  to  rise  and  set.  That  determine, 
the  length  of  the  day  and  no  man  has 
been  able  to  change  it  yet. 

We  farmers  must  depend  on  sun  atn 
rain  and  weather  conditions  to  grew 
crops.  I  think  that  we  farmers  can 
live  longer  on  what  we  ■  produce  thai 
city  -men  can.  We  can  live  on  what 
we  raise,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  milk,  eggs, 
chickens,  beef,  pork  and  vegetables. 

Changing  the  clock  is  little  boys' 
play;  make-believe. 

If  the  city  man  wants  to  start  work 
an  hour  earlier,  okay,  but  let  them 
leave  the  clocks  alone.  When  a  farmer 
will  start  working  on  a  40-hour  week 
at  standard  wages,  someone  will  go 
short  of  food. — Wade  Johnson,  Frank 
fort ,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  A.  — 


WHY? 

I  recently  bought  two  pounds  o 
scrapple  and  I  paid  82c  for  it.  Now 
would  like  to  know  why  scrapp ( 
should  be  41c  per  pound  when  a  farmer 
only  gets  13c  for  his  hogs?  I  knoVl 
what  scrapple  consists  of  for  I  ha'e 
made  quite  a  few  big  iron  pots  of  it  ® 
my  time  and  have  sold  it  for  6  and 
cents  per  pound. 


Let’s  hear  some  comments  on 


this 


subject.  Why  N.Y. 


•  A.  A. 


HOMEY  AYR  IXSPIB^6 

I  can’t  close  this  letter  without  e* 
pressing  my  appreciation  of  y°ur  v  . 
fine  magazine — homey,  down  to  ear 
inspiring — always  with  emphasis 
the  cheerful  side  of  living.?-- U •  ^es 
Bulmer,  M.D.,  Woodstock/,  Vermont 
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Keep  teal  OPEN 


/AN 


Keep  ii  HE  AUNG ..  Keep  it  MILKING 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking, 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  Iree 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50 1 
(.16  Dilators) 


for  GRASS 

The  50th  Anni-V 
versary  Unadilla 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-326,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  farm  seeds 

NEW  HIGHER  YIELDING 
VARIETIES  including: 

GARRY  and  CRAIG  OATS;  ERIE 
BARLEY;  CORNELL  M-4  and  other 
HYBRID  CORNS;  NARRAGANSETT, 
Of  PUITS,  and  RANGER  ALFALFA; 

ard  the  best  proven  varieties  of 
Masses,  potatoes  and  other  stand- 
ard  farm  seeds. 

Northern  grown,  tested,  and 
backed  by  our  65  year  reputation. 
°ld  direct  at  reasonable  prices. 


i-Y,^ 


sm 


Klip  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Scrambled  Ads 
Contest  Winners 

WE  REALLY  should  have  taken  a 
picture  of  Hugh  Cosline  picking 
the  winners  in  Scrambled  Ads  Contest 
No.  2.  When  he  was  all  fixed  up  so’s  not 
to  be  able  to  see  any  of  the  names,  all 
entries  were  dumped  on  his  office  floor. 
He  crawled  onto  the  pile  on  hands  and 
knees  and  picked  out  25  entries. 

These  were  checked  to  make  sure 
answers  were  all  correct  and  one  dollar 
is  being  mailed  to  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Miss  Sally  Trepto,  Montpelier,  Vf. 

W.  K.  Hamilton,  Ulysses,  Pa. 

Frances  Parenteau,  Weeks  Mills,  Me. 
Harold  F.  Kimball,  No.  Haverhill, 
N.  H. 

Willard  Thorne,  Freehold,  N.  J. 
Charles  E.  Sheldon,  W'ilton,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  Herman  Warman,  Houlton,  Me. 
Mabel  L.  Smith,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Yvonne  Levasseur,  N.  Berwick,  Me. 
The  following  were  all  New  York 
State: 

Gene  V\’olfley,  Alexander. 

Arthur  Kent,  Crown  Point. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Himes,  Delevan. 
Robert  E.  Fistic,  Mohawk. 

Mrs.  William  Winters,  Aurora. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Korman,  Boonville. 
Thomas  J.  Bennett,  Fillmore. 

Ephraim  S.  Fitch,  Wellsville. 

Mrs.  Paul  Balia,  Georgetown. 

Mrs.  George  E.  Potter,  Jasper. 

Mrs.  Donald  Francis,  Allegany. 

Grace  Sharpstee,  Chemung. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Steele,  Hudson  Falls. 
Francis  K.  Smith,  Groton. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  McAllister,  Redwood. 
Joseph  Wood,  Bridgewater. 

Correct  answers  for  contest  No.  2 
were:  Dairy  Association,  Musser  For¬ 
ests  and  Wirthmore  Feeds.  “Wirth- 
more’s  Feeds”  or  any  similar  answer 
with  two,  ‘‘S’s”  was  also  considered  cor¬ 
rect  as  some  gremlin  got  one  too  many 
“S’s”  in  that  scrambled  line. 

Nor  was  that  our  only  headache.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  papers  had  been  printed 
and  put  in  the  mail  before  the  editors 
learned  that,  at  the  last  minute,  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  had  been  pulled  out  to  run 
in  a  later  issue.  Of  the  hundreds  of  ads, 
that  one  was  one  that  had  been  scram¬ 
bled  for  the  contest!  We  phoned  our 
plant  immediately  and  substituted  the 
Wirthmore  Feeds  scramble.  We  couldn’t 
stop  papers  already  in  the  mail.  We 
hope  you  didn’t  get  one  with  the  wrong 
line. 

Correct  answers  for  Contest 'No.  1 
were:  Massey-Harris,  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  and  Quaker  Oats.  We’ll  run  an¬ 
other  Scrambled  Ad  Contest  soon  and, 
if  enough  are  interested  in  the  puzzle, 
run  them  regularly. 

—  A.  A.  — 

GROWING  PEAS  UNDER 
SAWDUST 

ONE  OF  THE  easiest  ways  to  grow 
garden  peas  is  to  sow  them  on  top 
of  the  ground  and  cover  them  with 
about  one  inch  of  sawdust.  If  the 
ground  was  plowed  or  spaded  in  the 
fall,  it  makes  your  task  easier  and  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  better,  but  if 
that  was  not  done,  you  can  still  spade 
a  small  area  early  in  the  spring.  You 
will  still  be  able  to  plant  peas  this  way 
before  you  are  able  to  work  up  a  good 
seed  bed. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  this 
method: 

1.  You  can  usually  get  them  in  the 
ground  earlier  than  you  can  by  other 
methods. 

2.  The  sawdust  helps  to  discourage 
weeds. 

-3.  The  sawdust  tends  to  retain  mois¬ 
ture  and  keep  the  soil  cool. 

If  you  have  not  tried  this  method, 
you  will  be  pleased  with  it  if  your  re¬ 
sults  parallel  those  who  have  reported 
on  it. 


FOR  LOW-COST 
DAIRY  SANITATION 
WITH  SAFETY... 


Dairy  scientists  have  proved  the 
effective  germ-kiiling  power  of 
CHLORINE,  and  recommend  B-K 
Powder  solution  for  sanitizing  uten¬ 
sils  and  equipment.  Wipe  udders  with 
B-Ksolutiori  to  guard  against  mastitis. 


Cleanliness  means  profit.  Off-flavors, 
odors,  souring,  and  spoilage  can  be 
prevented  by  the  correct,  regular  use 
of  B*K!  B-K  Powder  is  a  good  mixer 
in  all  kinds  of  water—is  packed  in¬ 
convenient-size  jars. 


The  B-K  dairy  chemicals  line  is  made 
by  Pennsalt  and  distributed  by  your 
dairy,  dealer,  or  receiving  station. 
Free  technical  advice  is  yours  for 
the  asking! 


Proved  safe  and  effective  by  40years 
of  experience,  B-K  Powder  is  first 
choice  of  America’s  dairy  industry! 
Highly  concentrated,  B-K  Powder 
costs  less  to  buy— gives  more  safe, 
sanitizing  action  for  your  money! 


o 

Pennsalt 

Chemicals 


Get  B-K  at  your  G.L.F.  Store  or. 

For  further  information,  write  B-K,  Dept.  143, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 

THREE  PENN  CENTER  PLAZA,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA, 


ROTAVATION  is 


DISTRIBUTOR 

"FROM  MAINE  TO  MARYLAND" 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 

34  Thirty- Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y. 


R0TAVAT0R 


rebuilding  our  soil 


‘‘We  are  rebuilding  the  organic  matter  in  our 
soil.  I  can  get  more  crop  residue  and  plant 
trash  mixed  evenly  in  the  soil  with  a  Rotavator 
than  is  possible  with  conventional  methods,” 
says  Frank  Rickman  of  LaPorte,  Indiana. 
‘‘Even  when  heavy  trucks  have  gone  over  our 
Rotavated  soil,  the  soil  is,  of  course,  compacted, 
but  it  springs  back  up.”  The  picture  shows 
Frank  in  a  fine  stand  of  green  oats  grown  for 
certified  seed. 

Howard  ROTAVATORS,  both  tractor  attached, 
trailing  and  self-propelled  models,  are  the  accept¬ 
ed  implements  of  the  new,  conservation  farming- 

Write  today  for  full  details  and  for  an  illustrated 
folder  which  tells  the  whole.  Rickman  story. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  March  17.  jgJ 


The  Davis  Loader  was  cut  out  to  do 
more  work,  and  once  you  use  it,  you’ll 
agree.  With  strength  built-in,  it  has 
no  encumbering  braces  to  mar  your 
vision,  or  to  hamper  its  work  in  close 
quarters.  Positive-gi'ip  valve  lets  you 
handle  jobs  faster,  more  efficiently. 
Many  attachments  give  extra  versa¬ 
tility.  Quality  made,  yet  reasonably 
priced.  Available  for  most  tractors. 

New  Davis  Back-hoe  digs  at  right  angles... 
detaches  in  less  than  5  minutes.  Ideal  for 
farm... high  quality... low  price. 


SOLD  AND  SERVICED 
NATIONWIDE  BY  BETTER  DEALERS 


Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the  Davis 


Loader. 


and  the  Davis  Back-hoe_ 


to  fit  a 
.tractor. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS- 
TOWN _ 


-STATE- 


MID- WESTERN  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

1009$.  West  Dept.  22  Wichita,  Kansas 


He’s  from  Missouri 
and  he  switched! 


Wmm Hi 

Elmer  E.  Tyree  maintains  a  herd  of  60 
Holstein  cows  on  a  220  acre  farm  in  Bourbon, 
Mo.  Like  thousands  of  other  dairy  farmers 
he  has  switched  to  the  new  Kendall  non¬ 
gauze  milk  filter.  “Filters  more  milk  faster 
while  removing  sediment ...  fits  easily  in 
the  strainer”,  says  Mr.  Tyree.  "Best  pad  of 
many  bjands  I’ve  tried”.  Ask  your  local 
merchant  for  Kendall,  and  you’ll  switch,  too. 
The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass.. 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 


By  HU  G»H  C  O  S  L  I  N  E 
Chapter  VIII  —  Thinking 


Hugh  Cosline 


(CIENTISTS  tell  us  that  man 
differs  from  the  animals  because 

_ he  has  imagination  and  can 

think.  Animal  lovers  often  dis¬ 
pute  the  statement  that  animals  do  not 
think,  and  they  report  some  startling 
animal  actions  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
their  point.  Nevertheless,  the  scientists 
stick  to  their  guns. 

Perhaps  the  ani¬ 
mal  lovers  could 
prove  that  many  hu¬ 
mans  do  no  more 
thinking  than  ani¬ 
mals!  It  does  appear 
that  it  is  possible 
these  days  to  live, 
to  grow  up,  to  earn 
a  living  for  a  fami¬ 
ly,  without  ever 
having  an  original 
thought.  When  you 
are  young,  parents 
direct  you,  and 
when  you  are  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  teachers  tell  you  what  to  study, 
answer  your  questions,  and  if  you  re¬ 
member  what  you  read  and  what  you 
are  told,  you  graduate  and  get  a  dip¬ 
loma.  You  become  a  voter  and  put 
your  X  in  front  of  the  candidates  se¬ 
lected  by  the  party  you  happened  to 
join.  You  work  for  pay  and  your  em¬ 
ployer  tells  you  what  to  do.  You  read 
mostly  for  entertain'ment,  and  if  you 
happen  to  read  two  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  you  become  confused  and  refuse 
to  believe  either  one. 

The  picture  is  a  dreary,  discouraging 
one,  but  no  person  is  obliged  to  go 
through  life  without  thinking.  Man  is 
different  from  animals  and  he  can 
think  if  he  chooses. 

To  some  extent  a  man’s  actions  can 
be  controlled  by  force  and  by  fear. 
When  a  land  is  governed  by  a  ruthless 
dictator,  those  whose  actions  offend 
are  likely  to  disappear.  But  no  way  has 
been  found  to  control  a  man’s  thoughts 
as  long  as  he  keeps  them  to  himself, 
at  least  until  a  favorable  time  arrives 
for  expressing  them.  Not  being  able  to 
control  the  thoughts  of  men,  other  men 
have  developed  clever  ways  of  influ¬ 
encing  their  thoughts. 

1.  Repetition  of  Untruths 

If  a  lie  is  heard  often,  it  tends  to 
become  accepted  as  truth.  Many  people 
believe  what  they  see  in  print  more 
readily  than  what  they  hear  expressed 
in  words.  Over  the  years,  the  term 
“propaganda”  has  been  applied  to  un¬ 
truths  widely  spread  in  order  to  con¬ 
fuse  and  distort  man’s  thoughts.  If  it 
is  possible  also  to  control  the  printing 
presses,  so  much  the  better,  then  men 
will  read  only  what  the  propaganda 
spreaders  want  them  to  read.  That’s 
why  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
is  so  important. 

2.  Clever  Arguments. 

A  clever  man  can  often  make  an  un¬ 
truth  sound  entirely  reasonable.  He 
does  it  by  telling  part  of  the  truth,  by 
confusing  cause  and  effect,  and  by 
coupling  a  truth  with  a  lie  in  a  way 
that  makes  both  appear  to  be  reason¬ 
able  and  true. 

For  example  you  may  be  told  that 
profits  encourage  sharp  practices  and 
dishonesty,  therefore  are  bad  and 
should  be  abolished.  The  good  points 
of  making  a  profit  are  ignored. 

Or  you  may  be  told  that  employers 
are  selfish,  that  they  perform  no  ser¬ 
vice,  therefore,  they  deserve  no  reward 
and  that  the  worker  should  get  all 
that  he  produces. 

Because  management  cannot  be  seen 
or  handled  it  is  ignored  as  without 
value. 


3.  Appealing  to  Cupidity. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  which  will 
bring  a  reward.  Fundamentally  you 
may  believe  that  government  is  too 
big  but  if  a  subsidy  is  offered  you,  yqu 
are  unlikely  ;to  refuse  it,  and  once  you 
get  it  you  are  unlikely  to  give  it  up 
easily. 

4.  Appealing  to  Fear. 

A  man  convinced  that  he  is  in  danger 
is  ready  to  listen  to  suggestions  for 
meeting  the  crisis.  Convince  a  laborer 
that  all  employers  are  selfish  crooks 
and  he  wants  something  done  about  it 
by  somebody;  maybe  by  his  union, 
maybe  by  government. 

Convince  a  consumer  that  prices  will 
skyrocket  and  he  is  ready  for  govern¬ 
ment  price  controls.  Convince  a  farmer 
that  farm  prices  are  due  for  a  ruinous 
drop  and  he  is  likely  to  fav^r  govern¬ 
ment  price  supports. 

But,  you  may  ask,  is  it  dangerous 
to  believe  anything  you  read  or  hear? 
The  answer  is  “yes”  unless  and  until 
you  have  done  some  thinking  and  have 
reached  a  logical  conclusion. 

Here’s  how  you  do  it: 

1.  Assemble  the  facts. 

That  usually  means  hearing  both 
sides  of  an  argument  and  sorting  out 
provable  facts  from  lies  and  opinions. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Education  continues  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  life  to  the  end  of  life,  and 
balanced  growth  throughout  one’s 
entire  life  is  important  for  every  in¬ 
dividual. — Henry  T.  Mascha! 

Your  past  education,  in  fact  your 
entire  life,  has  given  you  a  wealth  of 
experience  on  which  you  can  draw  for 
facts.  In  addition,  reliable  information 
is  available  for  the  asking  from  many 
sources. 

2.  Analyze  the  facts  and  arguments. 
If  you  are  told  that  a  corporation 

made  a  million  dollars  last  year,  your 
first  thought  is  that  the  amount  is 
unreasonable.  But  ask  about  the  profit 
per  dollar  of  sales  or  whether  or  not 
dividends  to  stockholders  doubled  when 
prices  doubled,  to  maintain  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  you  may  get  an 
entirely  different  impression. 

It  is  always  safe  to  ask  yourself,  “Is 
the  proposal  reasonable?”  You  might 
■  be  told  that  a  government  is  different 
from  an  individual  and  while  an  indi¬ 
vidual  must  live  within  his  income,  a 
government  can  continue  forever  to 
spend  more  than  it  takes  in.  You  might 
hear’ some  good  arguments  to  back  up 
the  idea  but  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Is  it  reasonable?”  has  only  one 
answer — “no.” 

You  may  hear  about  the  “worker’s 
paradise”  under  Communism  and  about 
the  downtrodden  workers  under  capi¬ 
talism,  blit  the  statistics  do  not  sup¬ 
port  the  claims. 

Here  is  another  good  question  to  ask 
yourself,  “What  will  be  the  final  ef¬ 
fect  if  the  proposed  course  of  action 
is  carried  out?” 

It  is  so  easy  to  see  the  immediate 
advantage  while  ignoring  the  long  time 
effects.  A  simple  illustration  comes 
from  providing  too  much  candy  to  a 
youngster.  The  immediate  result  may 
be  pleasure  which  an  oversupply  can. 
soon  turn  to  physical  pain  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  regions.  * 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  confus¬ 
ing  man’s  thoughts  is  to  take  two 
events  which  occur  at  the  same  time 
and  declare  that  one  of  them  is  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


THIS  IS  AD  NO.  3  OF  A  SERIES 


STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


OFFER 


•  •  • 


ADJUSTABILITY:  Adjustable  to  any 
existing  gutter  width,  without  widen¬ 
ing  or  narrowing  gutter  outlet. 

ADAPTABILITY:  Adaptable  to  either 
clockwise  or  counter-clockwise  pad. 
die  travel  and  return. 

Paddle  "tip-up"  —  unique  Badger  en¬ 
gineering  feature  —  reduces  elevator 
width.  Wide  barn  opening  eliminated. 


mm 


NOT  SHEET  STEEL  BUT  i/8"  STEEL  PLATE. 

ELIMINATE  WARPAGE, 
SEEPAGE,  DRYING 
OUT  AND  ROTTING 

We  also  can  supply  our  long  lasting  wood 
elevator  for  those  who  prefer  it. 


Installation 
and  Servite 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  ko 
tions  of  U.S.A 
and  Canada 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  0  Silo  llnloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  0 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


*o 


Nq 


if 
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•AlAr'c  wav 


Don’t  be  a  slave  to  a 
hungry  herd . . .  feed  ’em 
faster,  better,  at  lower 
'cost  the  SILO-MATIC 
way.  Write  for  facts  and 
prices  on  this  amazing 
systematic  feeding  sys¬ 
tem.  Craine,  Inc.,  Dept. 
A,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow-  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar; — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


Dr.Naulor's 

DEHORNING 

PASTE 


6  rhododendron] 

and  £  AZALEAS] 


Hybrid  seedlings  from  red  flower¬ 
ing  stock.  2  yr.  transplants  4"  to  8”, 
in  individual  plant  bands.  Abun¬ 
dant  roots,  large  leaves.  Postpaid  — , 
at  planting  time.  Send  for  our  FBEE 
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Won  This 
Kitchen 


merican  Agriculturist,  March  17,  1956  — 

Vermont  Woman 
$5,000  Dream 


EW  ENGLAND  can  be  proud  of 
itself,  for  a  New  Englander, 
Mrs.  Hermann  Wiederhold,  R.  1, 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  won  the 
^tional  “Farm  Kitchen  of  Tomorrow” 
[Contest,  sponsored  by  LP-gas  dealers 
^throughout  the  United  States.  We  told 
lir  readers  about  this  contest  in  the 
September  5  issue  of  AMERICAN  Agri- 
Iulturist,  and  as  soon  as  we  found 
put  who  the  winner  was,  our  Home  edi¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  wrote  to  Mrs. 
/iederhold.  Her  reply  is  so  interesting 
lat  we  want  to  share  it  with  you: 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  your  letter 
f  congratulation  on  my  winning  the 
iP-bottled  gas  contest.  Yes,  I  was  cer- 
inly  thrilled  to  receive  all  those  beau- 
Jful  appliances  and  cabinets  unexpect- 
lly! 

“When  I  entered  the  contest,  I  never 
earned  of  winning  more  than  possibly 
ee  appliance,  so  I  did  not  keep  a  copy 
what  I  submitted.  The  sentence  I 
ad  to  complete  was  ‘I  prefer  modern 
P-gas  appliances  for  better  farm  liv- 
ig  because.  .  .’  I  remember  in  general 
iat  I  said  we  like  bottled  gas  for 
luntry  living  because  it’s  quick  and 
ean  and  efficient,  and  gives  noiseless, 
ouble-free  refrigeration.  We  had  re- 
■ntly  bought  a  gas  refrigerator  and 
ted  it  fine.  Of  course  the  new  prize 
ie  is  even  nicer  because  it  has  a  freez- 
compartment. 

"Mr.  Murdock  is  our  LP-gas  dealer 
id  it  was  his  letterhead  which  we 
>ed  as  entry  blank.  We.  have  had  very 
tisfactory  service  from  him,  both 
!re  at  our  farm  and  also  for  tenants 
some  apartments  we  manage  in 
wn. 

As  yet,  everything  is  not  installed 
scause  we  don’t  want  to  disconnect 
lr  water  supply  and  have  it  freeze. 

J  we  are  waiting  impatiently  till 
'hag,  when  we  can  get  rid  of  the  bid 
®s  in  our  kitchen  and  have  all  the 
plumbing  installed.  The  built-in 
en>  the  refrigerator  and  the  TV  are 
ready  in  operation,  and  of  course  we 
'i°y  them  all.  The  other  things  are 
hporarily  tucked  away  in  every 
corner  of  the  house— a  sink  in  a 
tiroom,  the  ironer  and  suds-saver  in 
®  living-room,  etc.!  i 

Wdien  the  dream  kitchen  is  all  in 
ace>  it  will  complete  the  drastic  re¬ 
lation  in  this  farmhouse  which  we 
)ught  ten  years  ago.  My  husband 
“fte  to  Middlebury  shortly  after  the 
ar  when  housing  was  very  scarce, 
^  tor  a  while  he  had  to  take  a  room 
the  unused  women’s  section  of  the 


county  jail — bars  and  all!  So  when  this 
little  farmhouse  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  he  snapped  it  up.  We  were  glad  to 
set  up  housekeeping  here,,  even  though 
there  was  no  plumbing,  no  running  wa¬ 
ter,  no  electricity.  Gradually  the  kit¬ 
chen  was  modernized,  but  on  a  modest 
scale,  nothing  like  what  it  will  be! 

“My  old  kitchen  had  two  stoves — 
an  electric  one,  and  an  old-fashioned 
ivory-and-green  coal-and-wood  range 
which  we  bought  before  we  could  get 
electricity  installed.  At  first,  when  we 
were  fresh  from  the  city,  we  had  a 
terrible  struggle  with  that  range.  I 
didn’t  even  know  about  the  dampers  in 
the  back!  Also,  someone  sold  us  green 
elm  firewood,  so  you  can  imagine  that 
I  had  a  struggle  to  cook  with  it.  It 
took  me  about  an  hour  to  half -fry  a 
pan  of  potatoes.  We  have  kept  the 
range  for  winter  use,  especially  as  it 
heats  our  water.  But  I’ll  have  no  re¬ 
grets  when  it  goes,  as  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  water  heater  will  be  so  much 
more  convenient  as  well  as  decorative. 
And  the  heat  that  the  range  supplied 
for  the  kitchen  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  new  wall  heater. 

“The  wall  and  base  cabinets,  the 
sinks,  dishwasher  and  range  top  are 
all  by  American  Kitchens,  and  are  es¬ 
pecially  beautiful  in  coppertone  with 
birch  doors  and  yellow  linoleum  coun¬ 
tertops.  I’ll  especially  enjoy  the  Iazy- 
susan  corner  cabinets. 

“The  remaining  appliances  we  re¬ 
ceived  are:  white  Servel  Refrigerator- 
freezer,  Imperial  washer  and  dryer 
with  suds-saver  tub,  Iron-rite  ironer, 
Caloric  incinerator,  and  Smith  water 
heater.  The  wall  ovens  by  Roper  have 
chrome  fronts.  The  Coleman  wall  heat¬ 
er  has  not  come  yet,  so  I  can’t  describe 
it.  The  TV  set  is  by  Motorola.  My  kit¬ 
chen  walls  are  white,  but  I  have  select¬ 
ed  a  soft  ‘colonial’  green  shade  which 
looks  lovely  with  the  coppertone  and 
birch. 

“Our  major  farming  activity  right 
now  is  breeding  ponies.  You  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  we  got  our  start 
from  an  article  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  It  was  by  Esther  Latting  and 
appeared  in  the  February  20,  1954  is¬ 
sue.  It  aroused  our  interest  as  a  suit¬ 
able  project  for  this  small  farm.  We 
corresponded  with  Mrs.  Latting,  who 
was  very  gracious  in  her  encourage¬ 
ment  and  gave  us  the  names  of  several 
Vermont  pony  raisers.  As  a  result,  we 
located  some  nice  Welsh  mares  and  a 
stallion.  Together  with  the  lovely  little 
foal  born  last  spring,  we  have  a  small 


herd  well  launched!  Naturally  we  enjoy 
them  as  pets,  as  well  as  the  basis  of  a 
little  business  venture. 

“Again  my  thanks  for  your  interest. 
If  this  letter  were  not  already  too  long, 
I  could  tell  you  about  our  thrill  on  first 
receiving  the  news,  and  the  pleasure  of 
all  the  letters  and  visits  we’ve  re¬ 


ceived.”  —  Margaret  Wiederhold,  R.  1, 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Four  other  national  winners  who 
each  received  an’LP-Gas  appliance  in¬ 
cluded  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Shannon,  route 
2,  Leonardtown,  Maryland.  Mrs.  Shan¬ 
non  won  fourth  prize  and  received  an 
automatic  clothes  dryer. 


Live  and  Learn 


(Continued  from 

cause  of  the  other.  Such  a  claim  may 
or  may  not  be  true. 

The  two  events  may  have  happened 
at  the  same  time  by  coincidence  or 
chance,  or  they  may  be  the  result  of 
the  same  cause.  For  example,  high 
price  supports  were  in  effect  during 
World  War  II.\  Prices  of  farm  products 
were  high,  not  because  of  supports  but 
because  we  were  at  war. 

Who  Will  Profit? 

Before  you  subscribe  to  a  proposal, 
ask  also,  “Who  will  profit  from  it?” 

Take  capital  and  labor.  They  have 
far  more  in  common  than  they  have  to 
fight  about,  yet  we  hear  conflicting 
arguments  about  mutual  problems. 
Each  side  presents  its  arguments  as 
plausibly  as  possible  and  consumers 
can  well  start  on  the  premise  that  the 
truth  often  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes. 

But  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  see 
who  will  profit  from  proposals  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  new  dam  built  by  govern¬ 
ment  brings  money  to  the  surrounding 
area  and  helps  business.  However,  that 
benefits  a  few  people  at  the  expense 
of  other  taxpayers,  and  government  ac¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 

The  more  activities  in  which  gov¬ 
ernment  engages,  the  bigger  govern¬ 
ment  must  be,  and  the  more  powerful, 
because  of  the  jobs  that  can  be  filled 
and  because  so  many  citizens  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  government  for  their  paj' 
checks. 

Blocks  to  Thinking. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  think,  it 
is  also  important  to  check  our  own 
motives  to  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
influencing  our  conclusions. 

1.  Prejudice. 

The  word  “prejudice”  means  judging 
before  we  have  the  evidence.  There  is 
no  merit  in  closing  your  mind  and  re¬ 
fusing  to  consider  the  facts.  Those 
facts  sometimes  change  or  new  facts 


Opposite  Page ) 

may  indicate  that  a  previous  decision 
needs  to  be  revised. 

2.  Self  Interest. 

The  habit  of  concluding  that  what¬ 
ever  we  want  is  reasonable  and  right 
is  called  “rationalizing”.  It  consists  of 
deciding  what  we  want,  then  marshall¬ 
ing  all  possible  arguments  to  support 
the  decision. 

For  example,  the  old  car  still  gets 
us  there  and  back,  but  we  want  a  new 
shiny  one  so  we  argue  that: 

a.  Repair  bills  will  make  the  old  car 
expensive  to  run. 

b.  The  trade-in  value  will  be  less 
next  year. 

c.  We  have  been-' offered  an  especial¬ 
ly  desirable  deal. 

d.  A  new  car  will  be  good  for  our 
business. 

Real  thought  entails  marshalling  all 
the  facts,  analyzing  them  and  decid¬ 
ing  on  a  logical  course  of  action  .based 
on  them. 

3.  Lack  of  Confidence. 

We  are  all  too  inclined  to  say  "I 
don’t  know.  ‘They’  must  have  the  facts 
and  must  know  what  they  are  doing.” 
Even  when  “they”  are  government  of¬ 
ficials  or  employees  “they”  may  have 
fewer  facts  and  less  judgment  than 
you! 

It  is  far  better  for  you  to  reach  and 
express  an  opinion  based  on  insufficient 
facts  than  to  refuse  to  reach  any 
opinion.  Voice  such  an  opinion  vigor¬ 
ously  and  if  you  are  wrong  someone 
will  quickly  provide  the  facts  you  over¬ 
looked.  Be  silent  and  you  are  unlikely 
ever  to  hear  them. 

4.  Hate. 

Whenever  a  person  or  a  group  is 
taught  to  hate  another  person  or 
group,  reason  flies  out  the  window. 
And  never,  never  forget  that  some  peo¬ 
ple  and  some  groups  spread  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  hate  for  their  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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DON'T  BUY  ANY 

hay  elevator 


UNTIL  YOU  GET  THIS 
NEW  CATALOG 


If  you  are  thinking  of  a  farm  elevator, 
take  time  to  get  this  new  Smoker  Catalog 
before  buying.  It  will  show  you  top  quality 
elevator  construction  that  few  elevators 
equal  at  any  price  .  .  .  Yet  Smoker  Eleva¬ 
tors  are  the  lowest  priced  per  foot  of  use- 
able  elevating  height  on  the  market. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  Inc. 


INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Rush  new  Smoker  Catalog  to 

Name  . . . . . . . 

P.O . . . . . . . 

R.F.D  . .  State  . 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  John  Beardsley  in  Killawog,  N.  Y.  just  off 
Rt.  11,  17  mi.  S.  of  Cortland,  Thurs.  April  5th. 
Complete  line  of  machinery  sells  at  11:00  A.M. 

1 86-A  Farm  at  12:30  P.M.  followed  by  50 
Reg.  Ayrshires.  28  Cows  and  1st  calf  Heifers, 
four  just  fresh,  6  due  in  Aug.,  6  in  Sept.,  6  in 
Oct.,  4  in  Nov. 

Several  have  very  good  DHI  records.  8  Bred 
Heifers  due  July  to  Nov.  12  Yearlings  and 
Calves  several  by  NYABC  Approved  and 
proven  sires.  Yearling  bull  and  bull  calf. 
Cattle  are  in  excellent  condition.  HEALTH: 
Herd  Bangs  Negative,  Calfhood  Vaccinated 
and  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


WM.  CARNEY  MILKING  HERD  and  3  BULLS 
Sat.,  April  7th.  at  12:30  P.M.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
5  Mi.  N.  of  town  along  Rt.  63  37  Cows  — 
25  by  Approved  Sires — 35  descended  from  the 
great  Ledo  whose  daughters  have  sold  up  to 
$1825.  This  herd  made  the  Breed's  highest 
H.T.  average  in  '55  of  12,296  M  4.1%  503  F. 
Act. — 540  F  M.E.  6  Cows  fresh.  2  due  in  June, 
8  in  Sept.,  16  in  Oct.,  2  in  Nov.  24  Bred  to  a 
son  of  the  $1000  'Gold  Coin'  out  of  a  $1450 
Ledo-bred  cow  with  809  F  (8)  7  yrs.  Seldom 
if  ever  has  there  been  such  a  highly  com¬ 
mended  milking  herd  offered  and  this  one  is 
strictly  farmer-bred.  The  Bulls  are  TOPS. 
HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.B.  Accred.,  Bangs  Certified, 
Calfhood  Vaccinated,  and  tested  within  30 
days. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE— 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Chautauqua  County  Spring  Sale 

Saturday,  March  31,  1956  12:00  Noon 

Sale  at  the  Clifford  Bender  Farm,  on  the  Busti- 
Stillwater  Road,  1  mile  off  Route  60,  2  miles 
south  of  Jamestown,  New  York. 

85  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  85 
T.B.  ACCREDITED  CALFHOOD  VACCINATED 
LARGELY  FROM  CERTIFIED  HERDS 
An  outstanding  selected  group  of  fresh  cows, 
bred  and  open  heifers  and  three  service  age  bulls. 
Featuring  four  daughters  of  Sir  Bess  Ormsby 
Fobes  Dean.  Another  feature  will  be  the  com¬ 
plete  dispersal  of  the  Harold  Swanson  herd,  a 
top  D.H.I.A.  herd  built* on  35  years  of  construc¬ 
tive  breeding. 

Catalogs  at  Ringside  —  Lunch  Available 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sale  Mgr.  &  Auctioneer, 
Bergen,  N.  Y,  FRANK  WALKER,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Falconer,  N.  Y. 


Harry  E.  Jefferson,  R,  I,  Laurel,  Del. 


PAINT.  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil.  Guaranteed 
not  to  peel.  $4.95  special  factory  price — $2.25  gal.  Free 
sample. 


SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


» 


Two  Tours  For  You 


VERY  DAY  our  office  phones  ring  with  calls  from  folks  far  and  near, 
asking  about  tours  American  Agriculturist  is  running  this  year.  If  you 
are  thinking  about  phoning  us,  here  are  the  facts.  Our  Caribbean  Cruise 
is  over  (we  had  a  grand  party  of  135  and  a  wonderful  time).  Ndw  we 
have  two  other  outstanding  tours  coming  up  this  summer.  Both  start  in  August. 
One  goes  to  Alaska,  and  takes  in  great  sights  along  the  way.  The  other  goes 
to  Europe,  with  visits  to  seven  different  countries.  Here  in  a  nutshell  is  what  you 
would  see  on  these  friendly,  carefree,  all-expense,  escorted  tours: 


EUROPEAN  TOUR,  AEG.  1 5-SEPT.  25 

ENGLAND — Five  wonderful  days.  All  of  historic  old  London  from  famous 
London  Tower  to  Buckingham  Palace;  Oxford,  Windsor  Castle,  Hampton 
Court  Palace;  the  Shakespeare  country. 

HOLLAND — Two  unforgettable  days  in  Tulip  Land,  seeing  dykes,  windmills, 
Dutch  farms,  people  in  native  costume,  the  fascinating  city  of  Amsterdam. 
GERMANY — Cologne;  an  excursion  up  the  romantic  Rhine*  River;  Frankfort, 
Nuremburg,  Munich,  Oberammergau  and  Garmish. 

AUSTRIA — Mittenwald  to  Innsbruck,  then  over  the  Arlberg  Pass  and  Flexen 
Pass  to  Zurs. 

SWITZERLAND  THE  MAGNIFICENT— Thrilling  days  in  the  Swiss  fairyland! 
Surpassingly  beautiful  Lucerne;  motor  trip  via  St.  Gotthard  Pass  to  Bell- 
inzona  and  Italian  Lake  country. 

ITALY — Ten  fascinating  days  in  this  entrancing  land.  We’ll  visit  Lugano.  Como, 
Breslia,  Verona,  Venice,  Florence,  leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  Rome.  Naples, 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  Sorrento,  Capri,  Italian  Riviera. 

FRANCE— The  beautiful  French  Riviera;  Paris,  most  glamorous,  city  in  the 
world.  We’ll  spend  a  night  in  Monte  Carlo,  too. 

ON  BOARD  THE  QUEEN  ELIZABETH :  Ten  relaxing,,  luxurious  days  on  this 
beautiful  ship — five  pleasure-filled  days  each  way.  ^ 

The  cost  of  this  6-weeks,  all-expense  tour  is  approximately  SI, 400  (from 
$1,398  to  $1,448,  depending  on  the  Cabin  assigned  to  you  on  the  ship).  This  is  a 
most  reasonable  price  for  this. outstanding  tour.  A  deposit  of  $200  per  person 
will  hold  your  reservation  now,  and  will  be  refunded  if  you  have  to  cancel  later. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  17,  ^ 


“I’m  worried  about  that  boy — all  he  can  think  about 
is  grass  silage  made  in  his  Corostone  Concrete  Silo” 


It’s  no  joke — the  two  finest  silos  money  can  hm 
are  the  COROSTONE  Concrete  and  the  SILVER 
SHIELD  Steel.  Save  money  now  on  early  order 
discounts. 


UNIVERSAL  Steel  Silo  Co. 

Box  528-A  Weedsport,  N.  T. 

Pleose  send  more  details  on 

□  COROSTONE  Concrete  silo 

□  SILVER  SHIELD  5teel  silo 

Name  - - - 

Address - 

Town - State - — - 

NO  NEED  TO  WEM 

A  TRUSS 


ALASKA  CRUISE.  AUG.  8-SEPT.  5 

ALL  ABOARD! — Our  special  train  will  leave  New  York  City  at  noon  on  August 
8  and  pick  up  tour  members  all  along  the  way,  via  Albany  to  Buffalo. 
YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK— Three  fascinating  days  in  fabulous  Yel¬ 
lowstone.  Overnight  at  Qld  Faithful  Inn  (with  Old  Faithful  geyser  spout¬ 
ing  every  hour  right  in  front  of  the  Inn).  Also  overnight  at  Grand  Canyon 
Hotel.  The  Canyon  is  indescribably  beautiful  with  its  marvelous  coloring 
and  water  falls  twice  as  high  as  Niagara.* 

NORTHWEST  WONDERLAND — After  traveling  through  the  mighty  American 
Rockies,  we  come  at  last  to  Portland,  Oregon.  An  unforgettable  day  there 
on  August  15,  seeing  this  beautiful  city  and  the  famous  Columbia  River 

^  Highway.  We’ll  see  gorgeous  waterfalls,  the  amazing  Sanctuary  of  our 
Sorrowful  Mother,  and  Bonneville  Dam. 

PARADISE  INN — -August  16  at  Paradise  Inn  on  beautiful  Mount  Rainier,  en¬ 
joying  the  incomparable  scenery  of  this  famous  national  park. 

SEATTLE — Aug.  17  and  18  in  this  lovely  city,  where  we’ll  have  a  delightful 
land  and  water  tour. 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. — Cruising  up  Puget  Sound  on  Aug.  19  to  the  quaint  old 
English  city  of  Victoria;  also,  to  Vancouver,  where  we  will  board  our 
Alaska  Cruise  ship,  the  *‘S.  S.  Chilcotin,”’  and  head  northward. 

LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN! — Nine  wonderful  days  cruising  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Inland  Passage  and  visiting  famous  Alaskan  places:  Juneau,  the  cap¬ 
ital;  magnificent  Mendenhall  Glacier;  Skagway  where  the  Trail  of  ’98 
begins;  Dead  Horse  Gulch;  Lake  Bennett,  Carcross,  Wrangell,  Ketchikan, 
Prince  Rupert,  Kitimat,  the  beautiful  Gardiner  Canal,  where  the  scenery  of 
snow  capped  mountains  and  waterfalls  rival  the  fjords  of  Norway.  And  all 
during  this  time,  our  home  will  be  our  delightful  cruise  ship,  with  its  com¬ 
fortable  cabins,  sunny  decks,  and  delicious  meals. 

LAKE  LOUISE  CHATEAU — After  leaving  our  cruise  ship  at  Vancouver,  our 
Canadian  Pacific  special  train  will  tdke  us  to  ITield,  B.  C.,  and  from  there 
we  will  motor  to  beautiful  Lake  Louise  Chateau.  We’ll  have  four  unforget¬ 
table  days  in  this  famous  Canadian  wonderland,  seeing  matchless  scenery, 
visiting  Banff,  Emerald  Lake,  the  Columbia  Icefield,  Moraine  Lake,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks. 

The  cost  of  the  alLexpense  ticket  for  this  outstanding  Alaska  Tour  varies 
with  the  accommodations  you  choose.  A  $50  deposit  per  person  should  be  sent 
with  your  reservation.  For  the  exact  cost  of  the  Alaska  tour  from  your  location, 
and  for  full  details  of  both  of  these  delightful  tours,  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  send  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-T, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Check  the  tour  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  the 
printed  itinerary.  Don’t  delay  though!  Both  of  these  tours  are  limited  in  size 
and  we  already  have  a  fine  group  signed  up  for  each. 

We  hope  you  will  join  us  and  discover  for  yourself  how  much  fun  it  is-,  to 
travel  with  American  Agriculturist,  and  how  very  rewarding  it  is  in  pleasur¬ 
able  experiences,  happy  memories,  and  congenial  new  friends. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-T,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  without  any  obligation  on  my  part  a 
copy  of  the  following  itinerary  (check  one  or  both); 

(  )  Alaska  Cruise,  August  8-5ept.  5 

(  )  European  Tour,  August  15-Scpt.  25 

Name  _ 

Address - - __ - 

Please  print  your  name  and  address 


FOR  RUPTURE 


That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 


II  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture 
don't  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  nam 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice 
Inc.,  Dept.  65E,  Adams,  N.  Y,,  to 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  con 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducib! 
Rupture  Control!  Now  in  daily  use 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreame 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com 
fortabie  rupture  protection.  Safely  block 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  withou 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pa 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  yo 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  you 
Post  Card  today. 


ENJOY  NORMAL  LIVING  AGAIN- 


Ruptured 


For  lasting  relief  your  rupture  must 
HELD  BACK  FIRMLY  DAY  and  NIG 
at  work  or  play. 

MILLER'S 


Entirely 
Different  «, 


Consult 
Your 

Doctor!  ^  _ 

Soft,  flexible,  fits  neat  as  a  glove.  Saves 
Money,  Disappointment.  Write  for  FREE  » 
NOW! 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Manufacturer 
DAWER  611 AA,  HAGERSTOWN,  MD 


Soften  UDDERS! 


Heal  TEATS !  1 


The  same  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicat¬ 
ed  Teat  Dilators  are  packed. 
You  will  like  this  modern, 
more  effective  medication  for 
tender  udders  and  teats.  10 
oz.  tin  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.Y. 


3  Yr.-Selected  Evergreen 


30  to  BUNDLE — $5.00  Postpaid 

Choice  Stock  shipped  direct  from  growers  at  P'*™* 
Time.  5  each  of-  Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  White  Cl1 
Mugho  Pine,  White  Pine.  American  Red  Pi"? 
Scotch  Pine.  3  yr.  seedlings — 4  to  12  inches.  "rl‘ 
FREE  Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide. 

SUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIE5 

Dept.  AA  —  Box  305,  Homer  City,?® 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 


Time  taken  to  ►ead  the  advertiseittefib 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  ,in,J 
well  spent — tor  'here  is  no  better  woy 
to  keep  well  informed  ,on  new  ming 
on  the  market  what  to  buy  at  who 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  who 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  'ot“ 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Dried  Potato  Pulp 
As  A  Feed  for  Cows 


By  RALPH  CORBETT 

Maine  Extension  Dairyman 


RIED  potato  pulp  is  a  ne;w  feed 
for  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  It  was 
put  on  the  market  to  a  limited 
extent  in  1954.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  being  manufactured  by  one 
firm  in  Maine  at  the  rate  of  about  15 
tons  daily.  It  is  in  ready  demand. 


This  product  is  the  dried  residue  of 
ground  whole  potatoes  after  water  ex¬ 
traction  of  starch  and  is  a  by-product 
of  potato  starch  manufacture. 

Experiments  at  the  University  of 
Maine  show  potato  pulp  fed  to  dairy 
cows  at  a  level  of  22.5  per  cent  of  the 
grain  ration  is  equal  to  yellow  hominy 
in  feed  value. 

It  has  the  following  analysis : 

Average  Avg.  Dig’ble 

Analysis  Nutrients 


Protein 

7.69% 

5.98% 

Fat 

.39 

.23 

Fiber 

6.14 

3.91‘ 

Nit.Free  Extract 

70.27 

68.85 

Minerals 

3.2i) 

Water 

12.31 

Total  Digestible 
Nutrients 

78.97 

The  present  product  contains  four 
per  cent  molasses  which  makes  it  very 
palatable.  Cows  will  eat  it  readily  when 
it  is  fed  alone  or  in  a  grain  mixture.  It 

*★★★★★★★★ 


We  use  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
our  powers,  we  are  tokl  .  .  .  Even  one 
Per  cent  of  what  we  have  would  be 
ten  per  cent  added  to  what  we  use, 
and  ten  per  cent  is  a  large  margin 
of  profit  in  any  enterprise. — Gardner 
Hunting. 


*★★★★★★★★ 


high  in  sugar,  fairly  bulky  and 
granular  in  nature. 

Due  to  its  lo\y  moisture  content  it 
®ay  be  stored  fob  a  normal  length  of 
[time  on  the  farm. 

It  is  low  in  vitamins.  When  fed  with 
|?ood  quality  hay  and  silage  to  make 
for  this  vitamin  deficiency  no  vita- 
toiti  supplement  is  needed.  If  forage 
Quality  is  poor,  Vitamins  A  and  D 
^ould  be  added  to  the  grain  mixturb. 
Jit  forms  a  part  of  the  grain  ration 
ration  should  contain  adequate  fat 
J'make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  fat  in 
,1)e  potato  pulp.  A  good  milking  ration 
[•obtains  about  three  per  cent  fat. 

Varying  amounts  may  be  fed  daily 
®  cows,  depending  on  the  use  to  be 
•hade  of  the  pulp.  When  it  is  used  to 
replace  other  grain  it  may  make  up 
‘0-25%  of  the  ration. 


If  it  is  being  fed  as  a  supplement, 
the  range  is  2  to  8  pounds  per  head 
daily  depending  on  the  stage  of  lacta¬ 
tion  and  the  amount  of  milk  produced. 
Larger  amounts  have  been  fed  at  the 
farm  level. 


Suggested  grain  mixtures 

using  dried 

potato  pulp  follow: 

No.  1 

Dried  Potato  Pulp 

500 

lbs. 

Ground  Oats 

1000 

lbs. 

32%  Protein  Supplement 

500 

lbs. 

No.  2 

Dried  Potato  Pulp 

400 

lbs. 

Ground  Oats 

800 

lbs. 

32%  .  Protein  Supplement 

600 

lbs. 

Molasses 

200 

lbs. 

No.  3 

Dried  Potato  Pulp 

600 

Ibs. 

Ground  Oats 

900 

lbs. 

36%  Protein  Supplement 

500 

lbs. 

No.  4 

Dried  Potato  Pulp 

400 

lbs. 

Ground  Oats 

900 

lbs. 

36%  Protein  Supplement 

500 

lbs. 

Molasses  ,  - 

200 

lbs. 

Acceptance  of  this  product 

by  the 

dairy  farmer  has  been  good.  Many  fav¬ 
orable  reports  have  been  received. 
Mapleview  Farms,  owned  by  Maine’s 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Fred  J. 
Nutter  and  his  son  Robert,  are  feeding 
it  to  their  high  producing  Holstein 
herd.  Says  Mr.  Nutter,  “We  have  been 
feeding  dried  potato  pulp  for  about 
three  months.  This  product  comprises 
about  20%  of  our  home  mixed  grain 
ration.  We  find  that  the  cows  like  it 
very  well,  our.  production  is  running 
considerably  above  last  year  and  the 
cows  seem  to  be  in  very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  inexpensive  source  of 
feed  for  dairy  cows  in  this  locality.” 

At  the  University  of  Maine  in  June 
1955  about  100  tons  of  grass  silage  was 
stored  using  dried  potato  pulp  as  a 
preservative.  A  sample  secured  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  was  excellent  and  the  cows 
relished  it  highly.  John  C.  Goater,  Ex¬ 
tension  Livestock  Specialist  at  Orono, 
is  conducting  potato  pulp  feed  trials 
with  baby  beef. 

Considerable  research  in  developing 
this  product  was  done  at  the  University 
of  Maine  as  well  as  research  on  the 
value  of  the  product  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
approximately  22  starch  f  actories  in 
Aroostook  County,  Maine  and  only  one 
is  manufacturing  dried  potato  pulp.  An 
expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
product  can  be  expected.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  a  ton  of  potatoes  will  make  about 
200  pounds  of  dried  potato  pulp.  A  total 
of  12  million  bushels  of  potatoes  may 
be  used  for  starch  purposes  in  Maine 
from  the  1955  crop. 


It’s  new!  It’s  Pendistrin  HP— made  especially 
for  hard-to-clean-up  cows! 

You -like  every  dairyman— have  certain  cows 
that  are  trouble-makers.  They  contract  mas¬ 
titis  more  often  —  are  more  difficult  to  clean 
up  and  get  back  in  the  milking-line.  They 
need  new  Pendistrin  HP. 

Built  on  a  basic  formula*  which  controls 
virtually  all  types  of  bacterial  mastitis,  new 
Pendistrin  HP**  gives  you  2Vi  TIMES  MORE 
PENICILLIN  plus  5  TIMES  MORE  DIHYDRO¬ 
STREPTOMYCIN  I  You  get  high  potency  anti¬ 
mastitis  action  in  a  NEW  formula  developed 
especially  for  hard-to-treat  cows! 

NEW  -TH0R0-  GENTLE  -SAFE.  The  high- 
potency  antibiotics  in  new  Pendistrin  HP  go 
instantly  to  work  in  your  cow’s  udder, 
“searching  out”  the  mastitis  organisms  where- 
ever  they  may  be.  Pendistrin  HP  is  thoro  yet 
gentle  in  the  treatment  of  delicate  milk- 
secreting  tissues.  Its  prompt  use  returns  cows 
to  the  milking  line  safely  and  quickly— before 
mastitis-caused  scar  tissue  can  form,  or  im¬ 
pair  profitable  production. 

Watch  your  strip  cup.  At  the  first  tell-tale  sign  of  mastitis, 
reach  for  a  tube  of  Pendistrin  —  or  Pendistrin  HP. 
Pendistrin®  will  control  the  great  majority  of  coses,  but 
for  those  mastitis  "trouble-makers"  be  sure  you  ask 
your  druggist  for  Pendistrin  HP.  You'll  save  money  and 

SEE  YOUR  DRUGGIST- buy  avoid  those  vacant  spots  in  the  milking  line. 


Are  “MASTITIS  TROUBLE-MAKERS” 

cutting  your  profits? 


THE  BARN  BOX  AND  SAVE! 


•PENOlSTRlNi  100.000  units  of  Ponlclllln  olus  100  mg  of  Dlhvdrotif*o»on»v€b». 


The  red  arrows  show  how  Pendistrin 
and  Pendistrin  HP,  blended  in  Squibb's 
special  easy-flow  Plasti-base®,'  quickly 
disperse  throughout  your  cow's  entire 
treated  quarter. 


••PENOISTRIN  HP.  250.000  units  of  Penicillin  plus  500  mg.  of  DibydroitregfomyCtk 
PENOISTRIN.  PENDISTRIN  HP  ond  PLASTI-BASE  Of  r*gl*»tr*d  Squibb  trademark*. 


SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Products  Department, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY 


MORE  GREENHOUSE  PROFITS 
H 


White’s  “Perimeter 
Plus”  Heaters  1^.  .1 

means  Thermostatic  frtL 

Gas  Heat  around  V* 

the  walls,  PLUS  under  the  benches,  PLUS 
in  the  corners,  PLUS  thru  the  hotbeds. 
WHITE’S  “PERIMETER  PLUS’'’  Heating  is 
approved  by  leading  universities. 

Write  for  Free  Plans  for  18x44  foot  8150 
Plastic  Greenhouse 


Jv 


\  \  \  V  V  \  ' 

WHITE’  S' 

GREENHOUSE] 
|]  HEATERS 


DEPT.  2A 

L.  B.  WHITE  CO. 
Onalaska,  Wis. 


•  • 

Like  thousands  of 

others,  he  switched! 


R.  W.  Krohn,  a  director  of  the  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Creamery  Association  of  Avoca, 
Iowa,  has  joined  thousands  of  his  fellow 
dairy  farmers  in  switching  to  the  new 
Kendall  non-gauze  milk  filter.  "Best  disk  I 
eyer  used ...  a  large  improvement  over  any 
other  filter”,  hir.  Krohn  states.  "They  strain 
faster  and  cleaner,  as  well  as  more  milk  with 
each  disk.”  Ask  your  local  merchant  for 
Kendall  and  you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass. 
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BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


MARCH  1956 


Labor  Efficiency 
in  the  Hen  House 
and  in  the  Factory 
Aren’t  the  Same 

The  other  day  I  called  on  a  farm  where  the 
pullets  were  well  reared,  but  the  owner  was  so 
eager  to  save  labor,  the  pullets  were  only  lay¬ 
ing  66%.  A  little  extra  labor  and  twice  as 
many  feeders  and  easier-to-drink-out-of  water- 
ers,  would  have  brought  80%  production.  At 
50<{  a  dozen,  this  is  $40.00  a  week  gross  extra 
income.  Since  he  was  already  maintaining  the 
birds,  the  extra  feed  required  fpr  these  extra 
eggs  would  be  negligible.  Water  is  almost  free. 
Fifteen  minutes  extra  a  day  would  gross  him 
$40.00  more  a  week  .  .  .  $22  an  hour!  Also 
he’d  have  fewer  culls  showing  up. 

Moral:  You  aren’t  saving  labor  if  you  get 
fewer  eggs.  Let’s  you  and  I  give  our  layers  top 
care  and  get  every  possible  egg.  Our  layers 
are  bred  to  do  it. 

When  Eggs  Are  High  Will  You  Be  Ready? 

1.  Will  you  have  a  top  quality  pullet? 

2.  Will  you  have  a  pullet  bred  to  meet  your 
requirements? 

So  many  egg  producers  have  quit  business 
that  I  look  for  good  egg  prices  for  quite  some 
time.  Will  you  have  real  "first  team”  pullets 
in  lay  when  eggs  are  high?  If  you  call  us  on 
the  phone  right  now,  we’ll  book  you  for  our 
earliest  open  date.  If  you  have  Babcock  pullets 
in  lay  by  August  or  September,  I  believe  you 
stand  to  make  money  on  them. 

We  have  three  types  of  pullets  for  you  this 
year.  1.  Babcock  Bessies  —  a  top  strain-cross 
that  lays  a  large  white  egg  at  an  early  age, 
lives  real  well  and  lays  like  fury.  2.  Babcock 
Beauties—  a  .strain-cross  that  lays  still  larger 
white  eggs  than  the  Bessies,  but  won’t  lay  quite 
as  many  eggs  —  ideal  for  the  "egg-route  pro¬ 
ducer."  3.  Babcock  Barbaras  —  the  old  pure 
Babcock  strain  that  comes  Op  in  egg  size  slowly, 
but  lays  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  an  awful 
long  time.  We  find  many  Babcock  customers 
laying  their  Barbaras  for  three  years. 

Become  a  regular  Babcock  customer  and 
each  year  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
very  latest  breeding  improvements  we  make  in 
our  Babcock  Health  Strain-Cross  Leghorns.  We 
are  now  breeding  strain-cross  Leghorns  to  ex¬ 
actly  suit  your  needs. 

Please  send  for  our  catalog.  I  believe  you’ll 
enjoy  reading  it.  • 

Sincerely, 


Dear  Babcock: 

Date. 


□  Please  send  a  copy  of  your  Catalog 
and  Pricelist. 


Name. 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  36  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Comparison  of  Costs  In  Raising 
Pullets  In  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring 


By  L.  M.  HURD 


PRING-HATCHED  pullets  are 
still  the  least  expensive  to  raise, 
according  to  a  recent  release  by 
the  Agricultural  Economics  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  at  Cornell  University  in 
its  weekly  service  letter,  "Poultry  and 
Eggs.”  The  report  is  based  on  actual 
cost  figures  kept  by  poultrymen  in 
Central  New  York.  A  comparison  i& 
made  between  a  recently  compiled 
study  of  14  farms  ,  in  the  spring 
(March,  April  and  May)  1955  and  a 
similar  figure  for  the  winter  months 
(December,  January,  and  February) 
1954-55,  and  for  the  fall  (September, 
October  and  November)  of  1954.  All 
costs  were  for  ’  sexed  Leghorn  pullets 
and  were  from  day  old  to  maturity  or 
150  days. 

A  look  at  the  individual  costs  (see 
table)  occurring  in  each  of  the  three 
periods  makes  an  interesting  compari¬ 
son  for  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  variation  in  total  pullet  costs 
between  the  fall  and  winter  months 
was  36  cents.  This  was  much  greater 

\ 


of  the  three  periods.  The  total  costs  on 
this  basis  would  have  been  $2.10,  $1.83 
and  $1.72  respectively. 

Instead  of  36  cents,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  winter  and  spring  costs  would 
have  been  27  cents.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  winter  and  spring  costs  would 
have  be’en  about  the  same.  The  increase 
in  amount  of  feed  consumed  during  the 
fall  months  over  the  other  periods  may 
be  due  to  greater  body  heat  require¬ 
ments  during  cold  winter  weather. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  fuel  costs 
for  the  fall  and  winter  periods  were 
greater  than  for  spring  brooding.  More 
and  a  longer  period  of  heat  is  required 
in  cold  weather. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  more  labor 
to  be  required  in  cold  weather  brooding 
than  in  the  spring.  The  report  shows 
such  a  difference  between  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  brooding.  However,  one  can  easily 
be  misled  by  this,  for  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  brood  a  flock  of  pul¬ 
lets  will  depend  on  the  size  of  flock, 
the  equipment,  the  building,  location  of 
the  building,  and  season  of  the  year. 


COST  OF  RAISING  SEXED  LEGHORN  PULLETS 


Fall  1954 

Winter  1955 

Spring  1955 

Number  of  farms 

19 

18 

14 

Chicks  started  per  farm 

1,131 

1,387 

1,465 

Pullets  raised  to  maturity 

964 

1,227 

1,304 

Percentage  mortality 

14 

10 

11 

Labor  (minutes)  per  pullet 

13 

10 

11 

Feed  (pounds)  per  pullet 

24 

22 

21 

COST  PER  PULLET  RAISED: 

Fall  1954 

Winter  1955 

Spring  1955 

Chicks 

$0.43 

$0.42 

$0.42 

Labor 

0.25 

0.19 

0.21 

Feed 

1.09 

0.90 

0.86 

Buildings  and  equipment 

0.25 

0.16 

0.13 

Fuel 

0.06 

0.06 

0.03 

Other 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

Total  cost  per  pullet 

$2.13 

$1.77 

$1.68 

Returns  other  than  pullets 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

Net  cost  per  pullet 

2.10 

1.74 

1.64 

than  the  10  cent  decline  from  winter 
to  spring.  There  were  several  reasons 
for  this  difference  as  a  glance  at  the 
table  will  show. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  feed. 
What  makes  feed  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  feed  is  more  than  half 
of  the  total  cost  of  growing  a  pullet. 
In  this  case  the  price  of  feed  dropped 
from  an  average  of  $4.47  in  the  fall  to 
$4.10  in  the  winter  with  very  little 
further  decline  during  the  spring. 

The  importance  of  this  change  in 
price  of  feed  can  be  illustrated  by  com¬ 
puting  the  costs  for  the  three  periods, 
using  the  same  figure  of  $4.47  for  each 


let  MARSHALL’S  START  YOU 
on  the  ROAD  TO  BIGGER  PROFITS 

as  proved  by  OKLA.  Egg  &  N.  Y.  Random  Sample  Test 

Started  now,  Marshall's  chicks  will  be  producing  at  top  clip 
for  high  fall  egg  prices.  Every  strain  a  prize  profit  maker, 

Marshall's  make  sure  you  make  the  MOST  of  high  fall  market! 

Act  now  and  be  ready. 

•  White  Leghorns  •  Rhode  Island  Reds  •  Red  Rock  Crosses 


FREE  NEW 
Profit  Chart 
&  1956  Catalog 

WRITE  TODAY! 


j  Without  obligation  please  send  at  once  new  catalog,  profit 
|  chart,  and  latest  laying  test  results. 

Address ...._ . . . . . . . _.... 


(City 


State 


[Marshall’s 


R.D.  5b 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Labor  efficiency  usually  increases  with 
size  of  flock.  The  average  size  of  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  flocks  in  the  report  was 
larger  than  the  fall  flocks. 

The  summary  shows  that  the  fall- 
grown  birds  had  a  4  per  cent  higher 
mortality  than  the  winter-raised  birds, 
and  3  per  cent  higher  than  the  spring 
flocks.  No  particular  reasons  were  giv¬ 
en  for  this  increase  in  mortality  except 
possibly  a  greater  tendency  for  respir¬ 
atory  troubles.  It  is  possible  that  vac¬ 
cinating  birds  in  cold  weather  might 
contribute  to  more  losses.  Crowding  in 
brooders  might  be  greater. 

Mortality  does  have  an  effect  on  to¬ 
tal  costs.  The  age  when  a  pullet  dies 
is  important.  The  older  she  is,  the  more 
she  has  cost  in  feed,  fuel  and  labor. 
The  expenses  accumulated  on  a  bird 
that  dies  are  not  buried  with  her,  but 
are  divided  among  the  birds  that  re¬ 
main  in  the  flock. 

There  was  a  big  difference  in  the 
cost  of  buildings  and  equipment  be¬ 
tween  fall,  winter  and  spring  raised 
birds.  This  may  easily  occur  because 
of  the  wide  variation  and  age  of  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  between  farms.  In 
this  case,  when  we  checked  on  it,  we 
found  that  it  just  happened  that  two 
of  the  farms  in  the  fall  group  had  new, 
more  expensive  buildirtgs  and  equip¬ 
ment  than  the  average  run  of  farms 
studied  in  the  three  groups. 

The  question  still  remains,  however, 
which  of  these  three  groups  of  pullets 
will  show  the  most  profit,  after  a  year’s 
lay  when  all  the  costs  of  rearing  are 
paid? 


From  time  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 

m 


CllMlW 

emeus 


.  .  ieady  and  able  to  produce  bigqer 
profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED. 
ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN 
CROSSES  and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  produc* 
tion.  WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler 
chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatching 
Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses  can 
help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi. 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine's 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Cleon 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc 


ROUTE  24, 


WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


A  GOLD  MINE 

in  the  sky... 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  facts  and 
prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
need  for  profitable  feeding. 

ALL  TYPES  — wood,  con¬ 
crete,  tile— all  farm-proven! 

Craine  Inc., 326  PineSt.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


TOP  N.Y.S. 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 


At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
__  Sample  Test 

$  $  $  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you  «" 
share  in  Bulkley's  Leg* 
horns'  high  per  chick  in* 
come.  Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  *,stJ 
catalog  free.  Rush  post 
card  today. 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 

OUR  4 1  St  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N  T* 


SPRING  SPECIAL 

New  Hampshire 

COCKERELS 

Order  Now  at  $10  per  100 

HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK 

FREE  CATALOG 

Ebenwood  Farm 

Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  M°si' 


LEADIN'3 
BREEDPsri«i 


BABY  CHICKS 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Writ  for  Circular.  -  ^ 
and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our 
livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN  HAlun 
Rt.  30,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 

STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

Let  SHRAWDER'S  ANCONAS  Keep  Vo« 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  4311, 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  p,10n  ^ 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  *■ 


Working  at  the  bench  in  the  headhouse  isn't  really  work.  It's  recreation. 


merican  Agriculturist,  March  17,  1956  — 


You  Can  Have  A  Greenhouse 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


flats,  pots,  fertilizer,  small  tools,  and  in 
■articular  you  need  a  bench  on  which) 
to  do  such  work  as  planting  seeds' 
making  cuttings,  transplanting,  etc. 
The  headhouse  should  have  a  concrete 
floor,  again  with  a  good  arrangement 
for  draining  out  water. 

1  You  will  of  course  need  benches  for 
your  plants  and  flowers.  These  can  be 
bought  knocked-down  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  or  you  can  make  them  your¬ 
self.  Our  benches  run  around  the  sides 
of  our  greenhouse  and  through  the  mid¬ 
dle,  with  walks  on  both  sides. 

lots  ol  Water  a  "Must” 

I  One  of  the  “musts”  in  your  green¬ 
house  is  a  good,  handy  water  supply. 
Our  water  for  the  house  and  barns 
comes  from  a  spring.  We  ran  the  water 
into  the  greenhouse  with  a  branch  from 
the  main  pipe,  thereby  having  all  of  the 
ibest  water  possible  so  that  it  takes  only 
a  few  moments  to  water  the  entire 
house.  Some  of  the  benches  are  auto¬ 
matically  watered  with  outlet  pipes  un¬ 
der  the  soil. 


B  Now  that  you  have  your  green¬ 
house  built,  what  about  heating  and 
ventilating  it?  This  can  be  your  most 
difficult  and  costly  problem.  You  will  be 
Surprised  how  quickly  even  a  little  sun 
heats  up  a  glass  house.  It  cools  off  just 
Is  fast!  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
iave  good  ventilation.  Ours  is  auto- 
atic.  Some  of  the  windows  on  the  top 
f  the  greenhouse  are  controlled  by 
ermostats.  During  the  hottest  days  in 
immer,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
Bpen  more  doors  and  windows  by  hand, 
plants  like  lots  of  fresh  air. 

flic  Heating  Problem 

I  made  a  bad  and  costly  mistake  in 
ying  to  solve  the  heating  problem. 
ur  greenhouse  is  quite  far  from  the 
'oiler  in  our  cellar  which  heats  our 
ome.  In  spite  of  this  we  ran  pipes  from 
;ur  toiler  through  the  long  cellar  and 
en  dug  a  long  trench  from  the  outside 
j  the  house  for  them  to  the  green- 
louse. 

I  This  system  furnished  the  heat  all 
|ght,  but  either  because  the  distance 
as  too  far,  or  because  the  pipes  were 
ft  proper  size  or  not  properly  in- 
1  ailed,  heating  the  greenhouse  the 
lst  year  was  altogether  too  costly.  I 
new  that  I  had  to  figure  out  some 
I  her  kind  of  a  system. 

I  After  some  study  I  purchased  a, gas 
£a  tnorn  the  L.  B.  White  Company 
Onalaska,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Eugene 
a  on,  a  handy,  ingenious  neighbor,  in- 
'  a  eci  the  heater  under  the  work  bench 
e  headhouse  and  connected  it  with 
I  inary  6  ’  galvanized  stovepipe,  run- 
^  and  forth  several  times 

er  the  plant  and  flower  benches.  A 
ower  is  furnished  with  the  heater  to 
op  the  warm  air  moving.  After  we 
^  carried  the  pipe  back  and  forth  as 
re  Umcs  as  was  desirable  in  the 
en  -ouse>  we  led  one  pipe  outdoors 


underground  to  a  long  hotbed  near  the 
greenhouse,  venting  it  to  the  air  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  hotbed.  Over  the 
pipe  in  the  hotbed  we  piit  a  thin  layer 
of  dirt.  The  capacity  of  our  hothouse 
will  be  much  increased  by  this  warm 
hotbed. 

Bottled  Gas 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  access 
to  natural  gas.  That  might  make  the 
expense  of  heating  the  greenhouse 
lower.  Instead,  I  buy  the  bottled  gas 
manufactured  by  the  Suburban  Pro¬ 
pane  Gas  Corporation,  with  distribu¬ 
tion  from  Maine  to  Florida.  I  find  both 
the  heater  and  the  bottled  gas  very  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  the  cost  of  heating  the 
greenhouse  by  this  system  is  very 
much  less  than  it  was  last  year  when 
the  hot  water  had  to  be  brought  from 
the  boiler  in  the  cellar. 

Mr.  L.  B.  White,  president  of  the 
company,  personally  visited  us  when 
we  were  installing  his  heater,  and  made 
many  helpful  suggestions.  I  have  no 
hesitancy-  in  recommending  the  White 
type  of  gas  heater,  either  with  bottled 
gas  or  natural  gas,  providing  the  whole 
system  is  properly  and  carefully  in¬ 
stalled  according  to  directions.  If  in¬ 
terested,  write  to  the  L.  B.  White  Com¬ 
pany  for  full  information. 

Cover  With  Transparent 
Plastic 

Further  to  reduce  the  cost  of  heat¬ 
ing,  late  last  fall  we  bought  a  supply 
of  flexoglass  and  covered  most  of  our 
greenhouse  with  it.  The  cost  of  this 
nearly  transparent  plastic '  was  small, 
and  it  was  easily  and  quickly  put  on 
over  the  regular  glass.  It  reduced  the 
amount  of  light  and  sunshine  slightly, 
but  not  enough  to  be  noticeable  in  the 
health,  growth  and  blossoming  of  the 
plants.  It  does  conserve  heat.  During 
the  hot  summer  the  flexoglass  will  also 
help  to  provide  necessary  shade  from 
the  sun.  Some  florists  are  using  a  plas¬ 
tic  entirely  in  the  place  of  glass.  The 
L.  B.  White  Company  sells  plastic  for 
greenhouses  and  hotbeds  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  cost. 

Wllfen  our  friends  come  to  visit  our 
greenhouse  they  exclaim  over  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  fragrance  of  the  plants  and 
flowers,  but  some  of  them  say,  “They’re 
very  nice,  but  I  wouldn’t  want  to  do  all 
the  work.”  Well,  it  does  take  extra 
time,  but  if  you  like  flowers  and  grow¬ 
ing  things,  it  is  not  work  but  recrea¬ 
tion.  I  can  go  home  from  the  office  or 
from  a  field  trip,  dead  tired,  put  on  my 
old  clothes,  go  out  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  in  just  a  few  moments  re-create 
myself — or  rather  the  flowers  do  it  for 
me. 

Now  that  you  have  the  greenhouse 
all  ready  to  go,  ih  an  early  issue  I’ll 
tell  you  how  we  stocked  ours  so  that 
we  have  gorgeous  blooms  the  year 
around. 
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EGGS 

SISTENT  PROD 
ED  COST 


MORE  EGGS!  When  fed  continuously  at  low  level,  3-Nitro  helps  hens  lay 
up  to  1 2  extra  eggs  per  hen. 


CONSISTENT  HIGH  PRODUCTION!  3-Nitro  gives  hens  added  vitality  to- 
lay  more  eggs  consistently. 


FEED  SAVINGS!  3-Nitro  improves  feed  utilization.  Gives  you  more  eggs 
on  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs. 

Start  replacement  chicks  on  3-Nitro.  They  develop  better,  lay  up 
to  15  days  sooner,  without  forcing.  Keep  hens  on  3-Nitro  for 
extra  profits  NOW!  See  your  supplier  or  write  for  literature. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines/ 

ask  for 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


id- 

ISALSBURYS 


/i  Special  'lavitatiaa  'tyau 

Visit  NYABC  during  Farm  and  Home  Week 


Every  afternoon  during  Farm  and  Home  Week,  March  19- 
23,  you’ll  be  welcome  to  visit  NYABC  between  1  and  4:30. 
Here’s  a  chance  for  you  to  look  over  exhibits  of  the 
NYABC  work,  for  you  to  watch  semen  collection  demonstra¬ 
tions,  to  ask  questions  of  the  staff  members  who’ll  be  on 
hand  to  discuss  the  NYABC  breeding  program  with  you.  If 
you’re  planning  to  come  to  Farm  and  Home  Week,  he  sure 
to  visit  your  breeding  headquarters. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BOX  528-A 


(222)  SO 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J,  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $i .00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DASRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


MILKING  Shorthorns — 5  young,  dark  red,  reg¬ 
istered  cows.  2  18-month,  1  8-month  old  heifer 
— S1300.  Herman  Eller,  Camillus,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  calf  born  January  16,  1956 
surrounded  by  class  leading  records.  Dam,  ma¬ 
ternal  granddam,  full  sister  to  dam  and  paternal 
granddam  are  all  class  leaders.  Write  for  price 
and  pedigree.  Twin  Birch  Guernsey  Farm.  Lyn- 
donville,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  June  1955.  Dam  13934- 
569-Jr2,  production  in  4  lactations  (.only  1  on 
3x)  49778M,  maternal  granddam  13670-581- 

5yrsC,  7  lactations  (only  1  on  3xi  76903M.  Pa¬ 
ternal  granddam  Ex  —  12742-723-Sr3C,  3  AR 
daughters.  A  well  gr#wn,  typy  youngster.  Also 
a  few  choice  heifers.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats.  New  York. 


AYRSHIRES 


OFFERING  fifteen  heifer  calves  priced  at  $50.00 
— up,  some  by  approved  sires.  All  out  of  high 
producing  dams.  If  you  are  interested  in  going 
into  the  Ayrshire  business,  buy  this  group.  You 
will  be  starting  right  with  a  low  investment. 
Good  Hope  Ayrshires,  William  Hoellerich,  Malden 
Bridge,  New  York.  Telephone  Nassau  82062. 


HEREFOROS 


HEREFORDS:  Three  Registered  Polled  Yearling 
Bulls ;  Domestic  Mischief  Breeding.  Several  fine 
registered  Polled  Heifers.  Harry  A.  Strong,  Tele¬ 
phone  31  or  39  Groton,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BABCOCK’S  Angus  Bulls  are  well  bred  from  the 
best  stock  in  the  United  States.  We  now  have 
young  prospective  herd  sires  for  sale.  Babcock 
Farms  R.D.  it 3,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Angus  Bull  born  April,  1951. 
Eventuation  of  Cremona  9”  and  Eileenmere 
breeding.  From  certified  brucellosis-free  herd. 
Donald  Lawrence,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers- 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


CHOICE  YOUNG  PIGS  —  Feeders  —  Service 
Boars.  Dailey  Stock  Farm  Lexington,  Mass. 
Telephone  VO— 2-1085. 


TAMWORTHS  Purebred,  best  lean  meat  hog. 
large  litters.  America’s  finest  breed.  T.  J. 
Bulpitt,  856  Hammond  Street,  Chestnut  Hill  67. 
Mass. 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  Pigs  —  Bred  Sows, 
service  boars,  all  ages.  C.  W.  Hillman,  Vineen- 
town.  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  Chester  Whites,  service  age  boars. 
Taking  orders  for  February  pigs.  No  better  bred 
Chester  Whites  in  the  East.  P.  M.  Knapp,  Cam¬ 
illus,  New  York. 


GOOD  PIGS  $8.00.  Shoats  by  truck  loads.  40  lbs. 
$10.00;  50  lbs.,  $12.00.  Mostly  black  and  white 
crosses.  Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Sr.,  Cheswold, 
Delaware.  Also  Black  Wilson  Soy  Beans,  tested, 
bagged,  $2.90  per  bushel  FOB  trucks  now. 


PEDIGREED  Durocs.  Breeding  stock  of  all  ages 
Either  sex.  New  Meat  type.  Special  low  prices 
Oldest  herd.  Write  or  phone  C.  A.  Wiest 
Womelsdorf,  Penna. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 
ewes.  Excellent  type  and  breeding.  Bred  to  out¬ 
standing  rams.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  and  Suffolk  rams,  all  ages,  from  prize¬ 
winning  stock.  Order  n<Sw  —  save  half.  Also 
twenty  Dorset  and  twenty  young  Suffolk  ewes. 
Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE:  65  Purebred  Cheviots  ewes.  Good 
breeding.  Barmes,  Hartwick,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  Oxford  Ewes — bred  to  best  rams, 
due  March  and  April — some  «with  lambs  now. 
Come  see  them.  Lawrence  L.  Davey,  Marcellus, 
N.  Y. 


KARAKUL  Sheep:  Black,  white,  brown,  also 
lambs.  Gentle,  thrifty.  Some  registered.  Lynn 
Thompson,  (Rochester,  Vermont. 


GOATS 


FRESH  due  goats  and  kids.  Order  before  Easter. 
S.  C.  Aylsworth,  North  Brookfield,  New  York. 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE:-  40  head  of  young  Belgian  horses 
including  1,  2,  3  and  h  year  olds.  Also  2  Regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  stallions  2.  years  old  and  some  bred 
mares.  Also  few  odd  head  5  to  8  year  olds. 
Earle  A.  Noble,  Seneca  Castle,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Stanley  4353. 


PONIES 


WELSH  Ponies,  for  profit  and  pleasure,  regis¬ 
tered  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  Roy  Gunter, 
Charlton,  Mass. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines,  friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced. 
Write  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood. 
Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


PUREBRED  Irish  Setter  pups,  dark  mahogany 
coats.  Shirley  Crombie,  R.D.  1,  Willseyville,  N.Y. 


PUG  PUPPIES — A.K.C.  registered — priced  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Blue  Star  Kennels,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


American  A  ;vi  cellar!  st.  M  r:h  17,^ 


PUBLISHING  A  NO  CLOSING  D-AIJJ 

Apr.  7  Issue  .  Closes  Mar,  23 

Apr.  21  Issue .  Closes  Apr.  6 

May  5  Issue ....  . Closes  Apr.  Jo 

May  19  Issue . Closes  May  4 


DOGS 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  AKC  silver  pups.  Ray 
Y.  Leonard  76  Main  Denvilie,  N.  J.  Phone 
Roekaway  90156. 


AIREDALE  Puppies,  Registered.  Rowstan  Blood¬ 
line,  inoculated,  wormed.  Good  farm  and  aiert. 
V.  Hodgson,  Highway  34.  Holmdei.  New  Jersey. 
Phone  Holmdei  9-7321. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  A-l  Black  and  Tan  Fox¬ 
hounds.  Male  8 — $50.00.  Female  2 — $200.00. 
Hunt  with  jeep,  etc.  Harold  Roys,  Whitney 
Point,  New  York. 


POULTRY 


R1CHQUALITY  leghorn  and  R.l.  Red,  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  obr  own  strain  oi  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  llarco  Orchards.  Pui 
torum  clean.  Write  for  iolder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H..  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Waiter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  weex  in  such  eading  breeds  as  White 
Legnorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets! ,  White  Rocks  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampsnires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  ou" 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  8-1611. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  oj  the  top  strains  in  New  Yon, 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm  Maine,  New  York 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%-  pure  Mt 
Hope  also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Box  C,  Gallupville.  New  York. 


67  RARE  BREEDS  Chicks  including  Polish; 
Spanish:  Buttercups;  Turkens;  Australorps; 
Houdans;  Lakenvelders ;  Andalusians;  Cornish; 
Anconas;  Sussex;  Hamburgs;  Giants;  Brahmas; 
Leghorns,  Minorcas:  Orr>5ngtonc  •  Vikihgs;  Wyan- 
dottes:  Rocks.  Live  arrival  all  astern  states 
guaranteed.  Handsome  catalogue,  colored  pic¬ 
tures  free.  Murray  McMurray  Hatchery,  Box 
B70,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  _ 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  tn  you.  If  you.  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.  Route  3A  Ithaca  N  Y 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires  —  top  heavies  at 
Central  Random  Sample  Test  last  year  and  5 
year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancrest  Hamp  or  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  Write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  $5.75—100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Also  3-weck-old  Chicks 
25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry 
Farm,  Bellefonte  14,  Pa. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  order  your  Red  Gate  Farm 
New  Hampshire  Red,  Barred  Rock  Cross  and 
Sex  linked  cross  chicks.  Get  your  older  to  me 
at  once.  Write  for  price  list  to  W.  F.  Rogers, 
Newport,  N.  H.  or  Tel.  383. 


FORD’S  Strain  Cross  Leghorns  are  still  running 
First  in  the  Western  N.  Y.  Random  Sample 
Test.  Pens  are  entered  from  all  parts  of  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  are  from  random  sel¬ 
ected  chicks.  You  get  exactly  the  same  kind.  All 
customers  trying  them  last  year  report  very 
high  and  steady  production,  excellent,  livability 
and  rapid  increase  in  egg  size.  Vernon  Ford, 
R.D.  6,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Phone  3-5622. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunpy brook  Poultry  Farms. 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 


NEW  MEAT  Type.  Four  weeks  old.  White  or 
Barred.  Very  easy  to  raise.  Prove  for  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow  this 
“Food  for  Royalty”  for  your  own  eating  plea¬ 
sure.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Box  A,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — , 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have' 

thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 

surgically  caponized- — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they,  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 


USDA.  Direct  Beltsville  Broadbreast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich¬ 
field  2,  Pennsylvania. 


DUCKS 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2  Penna. 


DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown, 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 


PEACOCKS 


PEACOCKS  —  Blanche  Hasbrouck,  R.  D.  #5, 
Schenectady,  New  York.  Phone  Elgin  52508. 

BABY  CHICKS 

WOODSIDE  Leghorn  cross  strain  chicks  for  bet¬ 
ter  egg  production,  larger  birds,  low  mortality, 
longer  laying  periods.  Serving  satisfied  customers 
for  forty  years.  Also  white  rocks  and  sex  link- 
Save  money,  Woodside  Poultry  Y’ards,  Cortland, 
New  York. 

BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks.  Red  Crosses. 
^  00— 100,  $11.00—200  Ship  at  once  COD.  lab1'- 
assortment  S2.50— 100.  $4.00—200.  Plus  postage. 
Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown,  Penna. 

WHITE  Rock  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  PullorUm 
Clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

McKUNE  Poultry  Farm — Baby  Chicks  of  superior 
quality.  Not  a  complaint  in_  forty  years.  Send 
for  circular;  low  prices.  McKune1  Poultry  Farm, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  MR97. 

CHINCHILLA 

• 

RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific! 
Cash  Markets  supplied  lor  your  protection.  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville 
24,  Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH  American  Chinchillas,  3  pr.  Young  ani¬ 
mals  breeding  age,  from  top  quality  fur-graded 
parent  stock,  including  equipment:  $375.00.  3 
males  from  our  New  England  Grand  Champion 
Male,  Class  Champion  Female,  breeding  age, 
herd  improvement;  $150.00  each.  Kenney’s  Chin¬ 
chilla  Ranch,  Amherst,  Mass. 

RABBITS 

BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits 
lor  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson,  Conn. 

GINSENG 

WANTED:  Wild  Ginseng.  Highest  prices  paid. 
Adelphi  International  Co.,  7  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

BEES 

BEES  WANTED:  Will  pay  cash  for  bees  in  good 
extracting  equipment,  Howland  Apiaries,  Berk¬ 
shire,  N.  ■  Y. 

CATTLE  SPRAY 

CATTLE  SSPRAY.  The  best  by  test.  Make  your 
own  for  27c  a  gallon.  All  ingredients  used  by 
leading  Dairymen.  Easy  to  mix  and  apply.  Pro¬ 
tects  your  Cattle  against  flies  in  barn  and  pas¬ 
ture.  Beneficial  to  hide  and  hair.  Send  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  formula.  Manaton,  Master  Sprays.  Box 
137,  Pine  Valley,  New  York. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  farmers:  Fight  Mastitis  with  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clarks  Pen-Fz  (Penicillin  &  Nitrofura- 
zonej.  Two  tubes  free  with  10  ($7.90 >  Prepaid. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  Box  73,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  for  those  who 
want  quality.  Vermont  Grade  A.  or  Better.  $5.85 
per  gallon — $3.35  per  %  gallonX,  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Joe’s  Trading  Post,  Gateway  to  the  Jay 
Mountains,  Montgomery  Center,  Vermont. 

PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Products.  Grade  A 
syrup  $5.85  per  gallon;  D  gallon  $3.00;  2'oz. 
cakes  $1.25;  sugar  $.85  lb.  Postpaid,  3rd  zone. 
L.  L.  Allen,  Craftsbury,  Vermont 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOM  Growing  Simplified.  Spawn  (seed), 
instructions  $1.00  postpaid.  Prepared  trays  grow 
when  watered  6  for  $6.00  express  charges  col¬ 
lect.  Free  Literature.  Luxor-AA,  641  South  19th, 
Newark  3,  N.  J. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

SEED  OATS 

GARRY  SEED  OATS  are  not  plentiful,  so  why 
not  place  your  order  for  the  next  best  variety 
“Certified  Craigs.”  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons, 
New  York. 

SEEDS 

EUROPEAN  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed,  cleaned  and 
tested.  High  germination,  harvested  frofti  seven 
year  old  stand.  70e  pound.  Alex  Debrucque, 
Canastota,  New  York. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  k  - 

TOMATO.  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Company.  Department 
301A,  Albany,  Georgia. 

TOMATO  PLANTS 

TOMATO.  Onion,  Cabbage  Plants.  Also  pepper, 
lettuce,  broccoli,  eggplant,  cauliflower,  sweet 
potato.  Write  for  free  catalog  with  bargain 
offers.  Piedmont  Plant  Comoany.  Department 
301C,  Albany,  Georgia. 

PLANTS 

VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants  Red  —  Black 
Raspberry  Plants  Fresh  dug,  Circular.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY-Raspberry  plants.  State  inspec¬ 
ted.  Strawberries  grown  from  substantially  virus 
free  stock.  Folder.  Rev.  Kenneth  Berry,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Vermont. 


PLANTS 


STRAW  BERRY  Plants — Grown  from  virus  f». 
foundation  stock  —  Raspberries,  BluebenS 
Asparagus — 50  varieties.  Grow  small  fruits ^ 
your  spare  -  time.  It  pays.  For  better  i»m 
write  for  our  free  catalog  and  planting  S 
Walter  K  Morss  &  Sont  Bradford.  Mass  M 


BLUEBERRIES.  Fruit  frees,  Rhubarb,  Ra,} 


berries.  Free  catalog  Commonlieids  Nurserie 
Ipswich  1.  Massachusetts 


ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  » 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sww 
Spanish.  500-S2.10;  1.000-$3.30;  2000-Sjr 

3000-86.90.  6000  (crate;  $10.50,  prepaid.  Ausu 
Plant  Company.  Box  31o  Austin,  Texas. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  —  Vermont  grown  trm 
virus  free  stock.  Howard  17  ( Premier)  a 

Catskill.  50— $2.00;  100— $3.15;  250—5704 

xm_  ^s;r^no-  Ifinn — SOI  fin  Trimmer!  renrlu  i„Y 


500 — $12.00;  1000 — $21.00.  Trimmed  ready  to  i 
from  heavy  roofed  plants.  Red  Raspberry  Plul 
— Large  2  yr.  Latham  and  Durham  fall  bearipj 


25—83.25;  50— $5.50;  100— $10.00;  500 — S40l 
1.000 — S75.00.  Medium  size  D  price.  Raspberri 


are  very  profitable,  easy  to  grow.  Instructions;; 
eluded,  postpaid.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt 


STRAWBERRY  &  Raspberry  Plants— Slate . 
spected.  'Spring  Dug— 44  Varieties.  Free  Cal: 
log.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


HERB  and  rare  plants  for  sale.  Send  for  fe 
catalogue.  Visitors  welcome  in  the  spring.  Tit 
Tool  Shed  Herb  Nursery,  Salem  Center,  N. ! 


STRAWBERRY  plants  from  virus-free  foui* 
tion  stock.  Well  dusted  during  their  grow,; 
season.  Catalogue  free.  Dudley's  Nursens 
Mill  bury,  Mass. 


STATE  Inspected  Vigorous  Strawberry  Plan 
Howard;  Catskill;  Fairfax:  Sparkle;  Robins® 
Temple.  25—81.50;  50— $2.35;  100—53.50.  Post 
paid.  Free  Catalog.  Franklin  Roberts,  Boxford 
Mass. 


CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants — Fresh  dug  ti® 
our  muck  farm,  Premier,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fit’ 
land.  Temple,  Robinson,  Empire.  Sparkle.  53.1 
per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties  - 
Streamliner,  Superfection  —  $4.75  per  kundul 
postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Brain. 
Brothers,  Penfield,  New  York. 


FLOWERS  and  BULBS 


BEAUTIFUL  roses,  your  home,  year 
Farrel  Enterprises,  Liberty,  New  York. 


GLADIOLUS.  10,000  Blooming  size  bulbs,  miK 
colors.  Quick  sale  $1.00  hundred.  Walter  Grea 
Goshen,  New  York. 


“POTFUL  of  Hyacinths” — 3  large  import# 
Dutch  hyacinths,  already  started  in  an  attrai 
tive  pot,  ready  to  burst  into  lovely,  fragrani 
blooms  in  10-14  days.  The  perfect  gift  » 
Easter,  birthdays,  anniversariesv  shut-ins,  bn® 
prizes,  discriminating  friends  or  yourrself.  Gif 
orders  sent  direct  with  appropriate  card.  52.. 
postpaid.  25c  extra  west  of  Mississippi.  Genii 
Gardens,  Sodus,  New  York. 


AFRICAN  Violets— Exceptional  values  on  Nf 
Varieties.  Stamp  for  descriptive  list.  Be™ 
Laughman,  Margaretville,  New  Y'ork. 


GLADIOLUS,  mixed,  about  15  varieties,  lag 
$3.95  hundred.  $18.95  thousand,  medium  $12.* 
blooming  size  $7.85,  small  $3.55  Per  thousaK 
bulblets  $1.00  quart,  all  postpaid.  H.  E.  Gora« 
Southold,  New  York. 


PEAT 


FOR  SALE:  50,000  yards  peat.  Spring  Valle 
Farm.  76  Main  Street,  Denvilie,  New  Je®, 
1’elephone  Roekaway  90156. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50.000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quit® 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  w. 
Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


HAY 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  as  to  quality  and  price* 
straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  delivered  to 
place  subject  to  inspection  call  person  to  per 
anytime  after  6:00  P.M.  "telephone  ’-co¬ 
write  J.  W.  Christman.  Fort  Plain,  K.U.  1 
New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  New  York :  aj 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder  r 
eum  Company.  Fort  Plain,  New  York,  r 


45111. 


TIMOTHY.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Sew 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  Corn.  Jam* 
Kelly,  137  East  -  Seneca  Turnpike,  Sy>au“ 
New  York.  Phone  92885. 


SECOND  cutting  Alfalfa,  Timothy  and 
hay,  by  truck  load,  guaranteed  as  repress 
Kenneth  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  New  YorK. 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SURPLUS  STEEL  QUONSET  HUTS.  20^'J* 


and  48’2”  leng  or  longer,  good  for  storing 

!olive»rv  firct  1 'SO  milPS.  Also  NorgC  K"1.. 


Free  delivery  first  150  miles.  Also  Norge ‘'-yaiu 
space  heaters.  Will  heat  3  or  4  roorns. 
$90,00;.  our  _price_$24.50.  J. ,  R:_^ton  $9 


on  Hudson,  New  York.  Telephone 
CANVAS  COVERS-Tarpaulins  ,{c .  ^ inf„r| 


Save^P'1? 


from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  ^ 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  Fact; 

11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8.  $13.44  FOB !  ‘( 

Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Sarnp 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  L0" 
Binghamton.  N.  Y 


SILOS — Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  „ 
Mac  Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave..  Norwich, 


Write 


BUY  SURPLUS  Dibect  from  Government  .at 
mendous  savings,  farm  tools.  macmnei.’,jj 
truck,  jeep,  tractor,  hundreds  others. 

Box  169AAH.  East  Hartford  8.  Conn 


DEPRESSION  prices— we  sell  cheap— save 
— New  and  used  tractor  parts — lo0nh)_rei 
models 
able 

North  Dakota. 


ieis — 1956  catalog  ready —  send  2?c 
3.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation, 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADi 
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equipment  and  supplies 


I n*prATNS  on  good,  used  Jamesway  Electric 

lumnders  Fountains,  and  Hoppers.  Ernest 
I  Knoelfer,  Deposit,  New  York  6-3036. _ 


Lnp  SALE— 1  29L  Speed  Sprayer,  $1200.  1  36L 
lorLod  Snraver,  condition  excellent,  new  paint, 
I  overhauled  $2700.  1  Model  450  Wayland  grader. 
Ijohnson  Orchards,  Ticonderoga,  New  York. 


1 14  ACRES  farm  equipment.  11  Forage  Harvest- 

ti™,  00 _ up;  40  used,  reconditioned  tractors 

ann  -up;  several  power  units,  gas-diesel  $100 
I— uir  45  balers,  IHC — John  Deere,  New  Holland- 
I Allis’ Chalmers,  Case,  $125— up;  35  combines 
Irviiii  tvue — SP;  several  crawler  tractors  with 
I  dozers  and  loaders.  $450^-up;  AC— WD  45  new 
Irnndition  vvith  cultivators  and  3—14  in.  plow. 
I  First  $2250  takes  outfit.  15  silo  fillers.  15  corn 
Hinders  40  grain  drills  —  Allis  Chalmers,  New 
I  Holland  Oliver  and  Massey-Harris.  Ontario  drills 
I  sales  and  service.  See  the  largest  selection  of 
I  bargains.  We  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaigua 
[New  York. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
I  the  best  Used  trade  ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Bam 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free,  literature,  no  ob- 
I  ligation  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


I  WANTED.  2  Post  Lift  &  Jeeps — New  Or  Used. 

I  Friendly  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Phone 
-Gridley  8-6291. 


j  BULLDOZER.  1954  TD14A,  Serial  36342,  with 
(extra  grubber  blade;  John  10  ton  trailer  and 
1948  Model  25  Reo  Tractor.  All  for  $12,000. 
Victor  H.  March,  75  Geddes  St.,  Holley,  New 
York.  Phone  Holley  6990. 


SPEED  Sprayer  J.  X.  D.  Whirlmist.  Nozzles, 
(Large  tires.  Good  condition,  ready  to  go.  $500.00. 
[Mount  Farms,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


BARGAINS  on  Farm  Machinery  from  Houghton 
Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  Your  Caterpillar  Dealer; 
1955  Ford  Wheel  Tractor,  Model  640,  equipped 
with  an  Industrial  Dearborn  Loader,  Model  19-71, 
with  %  yd.  bucket,  Model  19-44.  This  machine 
also  has  snow  plow  .attachments.  This  unit  was 
purchased  rew  in  May  of  1955  and  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  for  $2150.  1947  Farmall  Model 
M  Tractor,  equipped  with  half  tracks,  Hydraulic 
Snow  Plow,  metal  cab,  2-row  cultivators.  7  ft. 
Mower  and  2-way  16”  plows.  This  unit  to  be 
painted  and  a  few  minor  repairs  made  to  put 
this  machine  in  good  condition  for  $1800.  1954 
John  Deere  Crawler,  Model  40C,  equipped  with 
Dingley  Loader  with  %  yd.  bucket  and  straight 
dozer  blade.  Necessary  repairs  have,  been  made 
and  unit  is  being  painted  for  $2800/ Many  other 
good  buys.  Send  postcard  for  complete  listing. 
Houghton  Arnold  Machinery  Co,,  26  Warren 
Ave.,  Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce  3-8165.  .Cat¬ 
erpillar  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Cat¬ 
erpillar  Tractor  Co. 


GOOD  VALUE  in  Used  Earthmoving  Equipment 
at  Caseilini-Venable  Corp.,  Your  Caterpillar 
Dealer — Cat  D4-60”  Tractor  with  LaPlant-Choate 
Hyd.  Bulldozer.  Completely  reconditioned.  Re¬ 
built  track  rollers,  idlers,  tracks,  engine  over¬ 
hauled.  Bonded  Buy.  Reduced  to  $4950.  Cater¬ 
pillar  D6  Tractor  with  Hyd.  Angleaozer,  crank¬ 
case  guard,  elec,  starter,  5R  series.  Buy  and 
Try,  reduced  to  $4050.  Cat  RD6  Tractor  in  fair 
condition,  as  is,  $750.  International  TD6  tractor, 
crankcase,  roller  and  radiator  guards,  good  run¬ 
ning  condition.  Excellent  buy  for  farmer  or  log¬ 
ger.  Buy  and  Try,  reduced  to  $2200.  Cletrac  BG 
Tractor  with  Hyd.  Bulldozer  and  Carco  Winch, 
good  condition.  $3800.  Oliver  88  Ind.  Wheel 
Tractor  with  Ware  Hyd.  Loader,  just  installed 
new  clutch,  reduced  to  $1665.  Many  other  ma¬ 
chines  in  stock.  Write,  wire,  phone  for  your 
needs.  Caseilini-Venable  Corp.,  540  No.  Main 
St.,  Barre,  Vermont.  Tel.  GR  6-4164.  Caterpillar 
and  Cat  are  Registered  Trademarks  of  the  Cat¬ 
erpillar  Tractor  Co. 

TRACTORS  Wanted:  Ford  or  Ferguson,  Farmall 
Super  A,  Farmall  M  or  Super  M,  Garden  Trac¬ 
tors,  Jeeps,  Bulldozers  &  Loaders,  Low  Bed 
trailers,  any  year  or  model,  also  for  sale.  Write, 
Phone  or  visit  Phil  Gardiner:  Nash — Bolens  — 
Dodge  Truck  Sales,  Service.  Mullica  Hill,  New 
Jersey— Phone  GRidley  8-6291. 

ck^C  largest  size  field  Harvester  with  Allis- 
Lna  mers  engine.  Believed  in  excellent  condition. 
Wallace  Johnson,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 


U-  S.  GOV’T.  Surplus  at  wholesale  prices 
ooa  save  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free!  Box 
-JA.A.4,  Thomasville,  Penna. 

J^fERS — New  New  Holland  with  Motor — Never 
used  (floor  sample)— Save  $400  <©  $1495.  Allis 
thalmers  Roto  Balers  $1295  to  $495.  Twine  — 
guaranteed  $6.95  per  bale.  Tractors:  Farm- 
fh/V  looks  wonderful  $595.00;  Case  LA— Late 
Model  $1395.  New— Faded  John  Deere  MT  $1295. 
Shaded  Case  SC  $1395.  Cash  or  Terms  — 
[f'^ery  any  State  —  Buyers  &  Sellers,  Farm 
Pinery  —  Autos,  Trucks,  Jeeps,  Garden  & 
PhnS  PC»lon  Machinery  &  Trailers.  Friendly 
yj  MolUca  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Nash — Bolens 
niilt  ge  dru°k  Dealer.  We  sell  &  service  Trans- 
panters  manufactured  in  Holland,  Michigan. 
__nte,  visit  or  Phone  — GRidley  8-6291. 

MINN  Kota  stone  picker,  2  Globe  milk- 
hiLv,rnoC7lnes’  Case  2  bottom  plow,  three  point 
WoJLT  j11!,8  Pickups  for  Case  A6.  Used  Brillian 
ohnnno^nd  Seeder,  Brillian  cultimulcher,  Fox  hay 
Erne  eiYr  ex.ce  lent  condition,  Bargain  prices.  Bean 
w°s„  Hayts  Corners,  New  York. 


USED  EQUIPMENT 


vrith^tSi  Us?d  Wisconsin  Engine  Model  A.G.H. 
Plati  ato »  j f°r  Parts.  Quote  price.  Kenneth 
mtt‘  Milford,  Connecticut. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Silver  ’  German  Shepherd  Strickly. 

tainh  ure£v  Male  or  female.  For  breeding. 
—  H.  Carver,  West  Leyden,  New  York. 


|g^200  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel,  Dimes 

1901-c’  i1q19o"(9’  H916-D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S, 
CertaiA  ^p?;8’  ^23"S’  we  Pay  $5.00  to  $1500.00 
heads  -Rfin  on  TLmcoln  Cents>  360.00.  Indian- 
$200  nr)  o' °°-  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  cents, 
HalldimecT1 Vmenc«es’  $45.00.  3c  Pieces  $60.00. 
Dimes ^  $3nn?nn0%AShield  Nickels-  $100.00.  Old 
Hundred/ nf°0Jv,  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  $50.00. 
Half  dnLro  ot*?e,rs  worth  $5.00— $500.00.  Wanted 
etc.  Know  rtSw^°i  ars’  goIci  coins’  paper  money 
guaranteed  u  ir  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated 
Plete  al1  e.?, /uymg-selling  catalogue,  giving  com- 
catalogue  w  lnf°nnation— Send  $1.00.  Purchase 
refundable  , Wre., sending  coins.  Catalogue  money 
btlsmatie  A.,  \or5  lycoin  Corporation,  Leaders  Nu- 
atlc  Quotations,  (K-117-C)  Boston  S,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Old  sealing  wax  stampers  with  in¬ 
teresting  handles  or  seal-ends.  Give  description, 
price.  Miss  Anne  Derby,  Stow,  Mass. 


WANTED  for  Easter  Marketing — Suckling  goats 
and  suckling  lambs.  We  will  pay  top  prices  de¬ 
pending  on  quality.  Write  or  phone  Casale  Broth¬ 
ers,  Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave.,  Utica,  New 
York.  Phones  2-1091—2-7609. 


REAL  ESTATE 

SAVE,  BUY  Direct  from  Government,  surplus 
farms,  land,  homes,  etc.  List  $1.00.  Box  169AMH 
East  Hertford  8,  Conn. 


NEW  SPROUT  CATALOG,  just  out!  Mailed 
Free!  Farms,  Homes,  Businesses  Coast-to-Coast, 
34  states,  3,046  bargains  described.  World’s 
Largest:  56  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  255-R 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  Dairy  Farm. — 110  Acres,  New  Barn, 
40  Stanchions,  Brook,  Good  Road,  10  Room  and 
Bath  Home.  $35,000.00. ,  C.  G.  Ort,  Box  248, 
Haekettstown,  New  Jersey. 

235  ACRES,  200  tillable,  25  woods,  30  acres 
wheat,  3  acres  grapes.  2  houses,  good  condition. 
2  sets  buildings.  Located  Central  New  York, 
just  off  main  highway.  Albert  Freier,  Geneva, 
R.D.  3,  jNew  York. 


FOR  SALE:  320  acre  high  producing  dairy  farm. 
2  sets  modern  buildings,  main  buildings,  barn 
with  69  stanchions,  2  silos,'  main  dwelling,  2 
family  home,  modem.  69  registered  Jersey  milch 
cows,  35  head  young  stock.  Complete  line  of 
machinery  $60,000.  Can  be  purchased  bare  also. 
Meder  and  Ray  Jersey  Farm,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  .New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  /  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

MANAGER,  Poultry  Farm  —  excellent  living 
quarters,  must  be  experienced  and  capable, 
owner  does  not  live  on  farm,  ample  help  to 
assist  manager  in  reply  give  references,  age, 
marital  status,  number  of  children  and  salary 
desired  per  month.  Box  514-JD,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY?  Take  orders  from 
farmers  for  the  most  widely  used  Liquid  Ferti¬ 
lizer — ‘‘Na-Churs.”  Proven  since  1946.  Big  de¬ 
mand  already  created.  Liberal  profits.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Full  or  part  time.  Free  details  —  write 
“Na-Churs”  Plant  Food  Co.,  701  Monroe  St., 
Marion,  Ohio. 

CARETAKER  Couple.  Man  to  care  for  two 
horses,  lawn  and  odd  jobs.  Woman,  general 
housework.  Located  central  Massachusetts.  No 
children.  $250.00  Per  Month.  3  room  apartment 
with  -electric  ice  box  and  electric  stove.  Also, 
heat  and  light  furnished.  Write  giving  references, 
age,  weight  and  nationality  to  Box  514-AS, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FARMERS,  Dealers,  Agents — make  extra  money. 
Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  nationally 
advertised  Gro-Green  Liquid  ■  ertilizer  and  Ni¬ 
trogen  Nutrients.  Full-part  time.  Samples  and 
demonstrating  outfit  Free.  Campbell  Co.,  Ro¬ 
chelle  82,  Ill. 


TENANT  man  April  1  for  dairy  and  general 
farm.  Reliable,  experienced.  References  required. 
House  with  modern  conveniences.  Phone  Pitt's- 
ford  66J.  Harry  Lusk,  Pittsford,  New  York. 


WANTED— Married  man  on  up-to-date  cattle  and 
poultry  farm,  southern  Vermont.  Liberal  salary, 
good  working  conditions,  reasonable  hours,  no 
milking,  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay,  com¬ 
fortable,  modern  conveniences,  three  bedroom 
house.  Must  own  car,  furniture,  have  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  good  references.  Write  Box  514-FF, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


STAINLESS  Steel  Tableware  and  Cookware 
Catalogue,  Literature  Free  on  Request.  Theodore 
Hoke,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

WHOLESALE  gift,  appliance  catalog,  offering 
double  S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases. 
Send  $1.,  refundable.  Pollack,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  Colors !  1%  lbs.,  $1.00; 
3%  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pat¬ 
terns.  Ward,  42-A  Manchester,"  Springfield  8, 
Massachusetts. 


COLORFUL  Ribbon  Remnants.  Good  lengths, 
widths — 100  yards,  $1.00  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex¬ 
change,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


WOULD  You  like  to  receive  nationally  adver¬ 
tised,  factory  guaranteed,  name  brand  merchan¬ 
dise  for  less  than  you  pay  for  items  of  question¬ 
able  quality,  have  a  department  store  right  in 
your  own  home  with  everything  ‘‘on  sale.”  Invest 
one  dollar  (receive  two  dollars  credit  on  first 
order)  for  huge  beautifully  illustrated  buying 
guide.  The  Armstrong  Co.,  Dept.  AA3,  Box  32 
Wallington,  New  York. 


100  SPOOLS  of  thread  $1.00,  90  different  colors; 
Conn  Thread  Products,  Dept.  8,  131  Greenwood 
St.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 


SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Bootees  50c.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 


RUG  STRIPS  —  Free  samples  for  braiding  and 
hooking.  Only  finest  selvedge  100%  preshrunk 
wool  right  from  the  coat  factories  (no  dirty  mill 
ends).  And  you  get  the  colors  you  want.  Used 
by  leading  teachers.  Money-back  guarantee.  Men¬ 
tion  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory,  51 
Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


Carrollton  Roberts 

2  DAY  AUCTION 
DISPERSAL 

Located:  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  — 
Buffalo  St.  extension.  30  mi.  S.E. 
of  Rochester,  N  Y.  Auction  at 
Farm  #  1. 

1st  DAY  TUESDAY  MARCH  27 

10:30  A.M. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  —  Forenoon  —  4  tractors, 
baler,  2  trucks,  field  harvester  and  large 
amounts  of  other  equipment. 

2  FARMS  SELLING  AT  AUCTION 

12:30  P.M. 

#  1  Farm— About  167  acres.  All  tillable, 
with  winter  crops,  2  houses.  Good  barn- 
paved  barn  yard. 

#  2  Farm— About  234  acres-  Most  is  till¬ 
able.  2  barns  &  silos,  good  home.  Winter 
Crops.  Located  5  mi.  E.  of  Canandaigua  on 
county  road  #  4.  Important:  Mortgage 
money  available  of  $12,000  on  each  farm. 

Produce:  Selling  separately:  2,500  bu.  oats, 
2,500  corn.,  200  tons  of  baled  hay  & 
straw  etc. 

2nd  DAY  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28 

11:00  A.M. 

120  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  120 

1955  Herd  Average  12,623,  Milk  468, 
Fat  3.7%  Test. 

2  "Excellent"  Cows  Selling,  9  "Very  Good" 

12  daughters  of  Sovereign  Cochran,  2 
Dean  daughters— one  VG,  Herd  with  more 
than  Vi  Carnation  Imperial  Cavalier  daugh¬ 
ters  &  granddaughters.  2  excellent  herd 
sires. 

CHAS.  VOSBURGH 

Owner  &  Auctioneer 
Cortland,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks,  Cesspools,  Grease 
Traps,  cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  En¬ 
zymes.  Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups, 
pumping,  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Av¬ 
erage  6  months  supply,  $4.95.  Order  today  or 
write  for  booklet.  Suburban  Products  Company, 
Department  25.  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


KILL  Chimney  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  ,at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Company,  Manufacturers.  Department 
AGC,  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


NO  TRESPASSING.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pro¬ 
hibited,  etc.  Eight  signs  9x12  Weatherproof 
cloth  $2.00.  Thure  Holm,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


FLYING  Bird  What-Not  Shelves.  Attractive. 
Nearly  a  foot  wide.  Easy  to  assemble  and  paint. 
$1.00  pair  postpaid.  U.  E.  Plessinger,  Dept.  AA, 
Fallentimber,  Pa. 


HARDWOOD  30”  Dowels  —  1”— 50  for  $4.00; 
%” — $3.00;  s/t” — -$2.50;  other  lengths  in  .pro¬ 
portion.  I%x5”  mallets  (seconds)  12”  handles 
$1.00  per  doz.  Postage  extra.  Swan  Wood  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Bo?c  A,  Lockes  Mills,  Maine. 


DR.  JOHNSON’S  Pileo  aids  healing,  soothes, 
gives  relief.  Hemorrhoids,  Itching,  Inflamed  or 
Bleeding  Piles.  Cuts,  Burns,  Boils,  Eczema,  Sun¬ 
burn  or  any  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Two  tins 
for  $1.00  postpaid.  Mention  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Pileo  Distributors,  Beacon  10,  New  York. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 
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TO  KILL  MTS 

We  get  many  requests  for  directions 
for  killing  ants.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  killing  ants  in  hills  outdoors  is  to 
put  about  one-eighth  of  a  teaspoon  of 
40%  chlordane  in  the  center  of  each 
ant  hill  and  then  wash  it  in  with  a 
sprayer  or  sprinkling  can. 

In  a  lawn  where  ant  hills  are  num¬ 
erous,  the  entire  lawn  can  be  treated 
by  using  4  ounces  of  40%  wettable 
chlordane  powder  to  each  1,000  square 
foot  Using  about  50  gallons  of  water. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTION 

Experienced  Men 
Make  Empire 
.  THE  Place  to 
Market  Livestock 


Men  like  O. 
Charles  Koenig, 
Supervisor  of 
Empire’s  Dairy 
Cattle  Opera¬ 
tions  and  in  charge  of  Empire’s 
new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  make 
Empire  a  good  place  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Koenig  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  livestock  market¬ 
ing.  He’s  ready  to  help  anywhere 
within  Empire’s  area,  to  arrange 
the  sale  of  livestock,  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  items  as  well, 
RIGHT  ON  THE  FARM!  For 
more  details  on  this  new  service, 
call  your  nearby  Empire  Stock- 

yards  manager. 

« 

^^Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative 

Stockyards  at: 

Bath*  Greene  «0neonta 
Bullville  •  Gouverneur 
Caledonia«West  Winfield 


Listen  to  Empire  Livestock  Reports  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  over  Rural  Radio  Net¬ 
work  stations  and  affiliates  immediately 
following  the  "Weather  Round-up"  at 
Noon. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


9th  Annual  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle 

Improvement  Project  Group  Heifer  Sales 

Two  sales  offering  quality  animals— 

'  HEREFORD - ANGUS - SHORTHORN 

A  few  heifers  with  their  first  calves  afoot  will  be  offered.  Also  a 
very  limited  number  of  quality  bulls  and  a  few  head  of  choice 
spring  feeder  calves. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21 -CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  (Empire  Market  Yards) 
(Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1 2— ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  FAIRGROUNDS 
(Jay  Bontecou,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 
Educational  Show  10:00  A.M.— Sale  1:00  P.M. 

Write  to  Sale  Managers  for  Catalogs 

Sale  sponsored  by:  NEW  YORK  BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 
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ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTOIf 


PRINGTIME  foods,  gay 
new  bonnets,  brighter  and 
warmer  days,  colorful  flow- 
ers,  the  arrival  of  the’East- 
er  bunny  an(t,  most  of  all, 
|BI  the  Easter  spirit,  mark 
the  coming  of  one  of  our 
happiest  and  most  hopeful 
feast  days — so  it’s  no  wonder  that  all  of 
us  home  cooks  feel  inspired  to  make 
Easter  Sunday  breakfast  and  dinner 
special  occasions.  On  this  page  are 
menus  that  will  help  you  plan  your 
Easter  meals.  Recipes  are  given  for 
foods  starred  in  the'  menus.  Whichever 
dinner  menu  you  don’t  use  on  Easter 
Sunday,  save  it  to  use  the  following 
Sunday.  Your  family  will  enjoy  both  of 
these  delicious  springtime  meals: 


EASTER  BREAKFAST 

Blended  Fruit  Juice 

*  Top-of-stove  Puffy  Omelet 

*  Hot  Cross  Buns 
Broiled  thin  ham  slices 
Strawberry  Preserves 
Coffee  or  Milk 


EASTER  DINNER  NO.  1 

Fresh  Fruit  Cup 

*  Roast  Leg  OR  *  Roast  Crown  of 

Lamb  with  ^Minted  Pears 
Paprika  Buttered  New  Potatoes 
Frozen  Asparagus  with  Hollan- 
daise  Sauce 
Relish  Tray 
Butterflake  Rolls 

*  Confetti  Angel  Food  Dessert 


EASTER  DINNER  NO.  2 

Frosted  Fruit  Juice 

*  Baked  Broiler  Supreme  with 

Spiced  Peach  Garnish 
Creamed  New  Potatoes 
Broccoli  with  Buttered  Crumbs 
Molded  Fruit  or  Vegetable  Salad 

*  Sally  Lunn 

*  Strawberry  Floating  IslaRd  OR 

*  Fresh  Cocoanut  Cake 

You  will  want  to  make  these  hot 
cross  buns  during  the  Lenten  season 
but  freeze  some  to  warm  and  serve  for 
Easter  breakfast: 


FRUITED  HOT  CROSS  BUNS 

y4  cup  scalded  milk 
Vi  cup  sugar 
>/2  cup  shortening 
3/4  teaspoon  salt 
1  package  yeast 
y4  cup  warm  water 
3  eggs,  beaten 

31/2  to  4  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flolir 
1/2  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg,  if  desired 
y2  cup  currants 
y4  cup  seedless  raisins 
1/2  cup  candied  fruit,  sliced 

Combine  scalded  milk,  sugar,  short¬ 
ening,  and  salt  in  a  bowl.  Cool  to  luke¬ 
warm  and  add  the  yeast  which  has 
been  softened  in  %  cup  of  warm  water. 
Add  the  beaten  eggs  and  about  half 
the  flour  and  spices,  if  used.  Stir  in 
the  fruits  and  just  enough  of  the  re¬ 
maining  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 

Turn  dough  onto  a  lightl^  floured 
board  and  knead  lightly.  Place  in  a 
greased  bowl,  brush  top  lightly  with 
melted  butter,  cover,  and  let  rise  until 
double  in  bulk.  Punch  down  dough  and 
roll  to  about  14-inch  thickness  on 
floured  board.  Cut  in  rounds  about  2” 
in  diameter  and  form  into  balls.  Place 
about  2  inches  apart  on  greased  cookie 
sheet  or  side  by  side  in  a  greased 
9x9x2-inch  pan.  Brush  tops  lightly  with 
melted  butter  or  slightly  beaten  egg 
white,  cover  and  let  rise  until  about 
double. 


line  cuts  with  thin  con¬ 
fectioners’  frosting  made 
by  blending  confectioners’ 
sugar  with  a  little  water 
or  egg  white.  Makes  2  to  214  dozen 
buns. 


PUFFY  OMELET 


6  eggs,  separated 
6  tablespoons  cold  water 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
y8  teaspoon  pepper 
2  tablespoons  flour 
Butter 


Combine  flour,  seasonings,  and  egg 
yolks  with  the  water  and  beat  until 
#hick  and  lemon  colored.  Beat  the  egg 
whites  until  they  are  very  stiff,  shiny, 
and  form  stiff  peaks..  Fold  the  yolk 
mixture  carefully  into  the  beaten 
whites  until  well  blended.  Heat  1  to  2 
tablespoons  butter  in  a  heavy  frying 
pan.  Pour  the  mixture  into  the  hot  but¬ 
ter;  Ipwer  heat,  and  cook  until  lightly 
browned  on  the  bottom- — 3  to  5  min¬ 
utes.  Test  color  by  lifting  omelet  light¬ 
ly  at  edge.  With  a  pancake  turner,  cut 
through  the  omelet  carefully  into  six 
pie-shaped  pieces.  Turn  each  piece  over 
very  gently  and  continue  to  cook  until 
golden  brown  on  other  side — about  an¬ 
other  5  minutes.  Remove  sections  to  a 
warm  platter  and  surround  with  thin 
slices  of  ham  which  have  been  lightly 
broiled  or  fried  and  garnish  with  pars¬ 
ley.  Serve  at  once. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  lamb 
is  a  favorite  for  Easter  dinner.  Either 
a  roast  leg  of  lamb  or  a  crown  roast 
would  provide  a  festive  main  dish: 


Just  before  baking,  carefully  cut  a 
cross  in  top  of  each  bun  with  greased 
scissors  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  (375°)  12  to  15  minutes  or  until 
lightly  browned.  Cool  slightly  and  out¬ 


For  Easter  breakfast  there  is  nothing  like 
Hot  Cross  Buns  piping  hot  from  the  oven! 
Make  ahead  of  time  and  reheat. 


a  few  drops  of  green  coloring  and  a 
few  drops  of  peppermint  extract.  Serve 
warm  with  lamb. 


CONFETTI  ANGEL  FOOD 


ROAST  LEG  OF  LAMB 

Do  not  have  “fell”  removed.  Wash, 
dry,  and  rub  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
place  skin  side  up  on  a  rack  in  an 
open  roasting  pan.  If  a  thermometer  is 
used,  insert  it  so  that  the  bulb  reaches 
center  of  thick  round  of  leg  but  do  not 
let  it  rest  on  bone  or  fat.  Place  in  slow 
oven  (300°).  Do  not  add  water  and  do 
not  cover.  Allow  about  35  minutes  per 
pound  of  meat  (or  meat  will  be  done 
when  the  meat  thermometer  registers 
180°).  Basting  is  not  necessary,  but  if 
you  want  a  different  flavor,  baste  with 
French  dressing. 


Prepare  the  new  cake  mix  “Confetti 
Angel  Food”  according  to  package  di¬ 
rections.  This  mix  has  tiny  multi-col¬ 
ored  sugar  dots  in  the  mix  which  dis¬ 
solve  during  the  baking  into  hundreds 
of  rainbow  splashes  of  color,  and  the 
flavor  is  cherry-almond.  At  serving 
time,  place  cake  on  a  large  cake  plate 
and,  if  desired,  surround  with  scoops 
of  different  colored  ice  creams  or 
scoops  of  different  flavors  which  have 
been  rolled  in  tinted  cocoanut.  Scoops 
of  ice  cream  can  be  prepared  ahead  of 
time  and  placed  on  cookie  sheet  in 
freezer. 


y4  cup  scalded  milk 
1/3  cup  shortening 

1  package  yeast 

y4  cup  warm  water 

2  eggs,  beaten 


CROWN  ROAST  OF  LAMB 

Have  your  butcher  prepare  a  crown 
of  12  to  15  ribs.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Wrap  rib  ends  with  bacon  or 
salt  pork  slices  or  aluminum  foil  to 
prevent  charring.  Place  on  rack  in  open 
roasting  pan,  ribs  up,  and  fill  crown 
with  your  favorite  stuffing.  If  you  like 
curry,  add  a  bit  to  the  stuffing  as  it 
goes  well  with  lamb.  Place  in  slow  oven 
(300°)  and  allow  35  to  40  minutes  per 
pound  for  roasting.  When  serving,  re¬ 
move  bacon  or  salt  pork  and  replace 
with  paper  frills,  if  desired.  If1  you  do 
not  wish  to  fill  crown  with  dressing, 
roast  rib  ends  down  and  when  ready 
to  serve  fill  crown  with  fluffy  mashed 
potatoes.  Serves  6  to  8. 


BAKED  BROILER  SUPREME 

6  broiler  halves 
Salt  and  pepper 
1  box  grapenut  flakes  crushed 
into  very  fine  crumbs 
Butter 

Clean  and  wash  broiler  halves. 
Sprinkle  both  sides  of  each  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  roll  in  the  finely  crush¬ 
ed  cereal  crumbs  until  completely  coat¬ 
ed.  Place  on  a  rack  in  an  open  baking 
pan  with  cut  side  down.  Dot  each  half 
generously  with  butter  or  pour  melted 
butter  over  piecbs.  Place  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  for  15  minutes  and  then 
lower  oven  to  300°  and  bake  until  broil¬ 
ers  are  tender — about  l1^  hours. 

Sally  Lunn,  a  popular  hot  bread  of 
the  South,  is  one  of  two  types.  One  is 
leavened  with  baking  powder,  baked  in 
layer  cake  or  pie  tins,  and  cut  like  pie. 
The  other  is  leavened  with  yeast.  This 
is  usually  baked  in  a  fluted  Turk’s 
head  tube  pan  for  which  a  small  angel 
food  pan  is  a  good  substitute.  It  may 
also  be  baked  in  a  layer  cake  or  pie 
pan.  Here  is  my  favorite  raised  Sally 
Lunn  recipe: 


Sift  flour,  sugar,  and  salt  together, 
Melt  shortening,  in  hot  milk,  cool  to 
lukewarm  and  mix  with  the  yeast 
which  has  been  softened  in  the  warm 
water.  Add  this  mixture  to  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  blend  and  let  stand  in  a  warm 
place  about  20  minutes.  Add  beater 
eggs  and  blend.  Cover  bowl  and  let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk. 

Punch  down  and  spoon  into  a  small 
greased  angel  food  pan  or  divide 
tween  two  8-inch  greased  layer  cake 
pans.  Brush  tops  with  slightly  beaten 
egg  and,  if  desired,  sprinkle  with  cin¬ 
namon  and  sugar.  Let  rise  until  double 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  (425°)  about! 
to  20  minutes.  Serve  hot.  Left-over 
Sally  Lunn  is  delicious  sliced  and 
toasted. 


STRAWBERRY  FLOATING  ISLAND 


4  egg  yolks 
1/2  cup  sugar 
2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
4  cups  milk,  scalded 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
4  egg  whites 
1/2  cup  sugar 

Frozen  or  fresh  strawberries, 
slightly  sweetened 

Combine  yolks,  sugar  and  coin 
starch.  Add  scalded  milk  slowly  whi 
stirring.  Cook  over  very  low  heat  or  n 
a  double  boiler  until  mixture  thicken- 
Remove  from  heat,  add  vanilla,  an( 
chill. 


For  meringues,  beat  egg  whites  ui 


til  stiff.  Add  sugar  gradually 


whit 


MINTED  PEARS 

Poach  for  5  to  10  minutes  firm, 
drained,  canned  pear  halves  in  medium 
sugar  sirup  to  which  has  been  added 


SALLY  LUNN 


2  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 
2  tablespoons  sugar 
}/i  teaspoon  salt 


.continuing  to  beat,  and  beat  until  ver 
stiff.  Put  enough  boiling  water  in 
frying  pan  to  cover  bottom  of  it  a!> 
drop  meringue  by  spoonfuls  on  it.  P 
pan  in  a  moderate  oven  (325°)  ab0 
4  to  5  minutes,  until  meringues  a 
lightly  browned.  At  serving  time,  P  a 

bnypiDO  in  rvF  aViallnW  T)OWl*  * 


berries  in  bottom  of  shallow  bowl 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Bustard  over  berries.  Place  meringues 
or  top.  Serves  8. 

■  Note:  If  you  do  not  wish  to  brown 
meringues,  fold  some  of  the  crushed 
berries  into  the  meringue  and  drop  by 
Spoonfuls  onto  the  pudding. 


K  FRESH  COCOANUT  LAYER  CAKE 

)/2  cup  butter 

1  cup  sugar 

2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

J.%  cup  milk 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  or  almond  extract 
3  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 

Cream  butter  and  sugar  thoroughly 
|  ntil  light  and  fluffy.  Sift  flour  and 
aking  powder  together  twice  and  add 
[ternately  with  the  milk  to  creamed 
I  lixture.  Beat  after  each  addition  until 
I  nooth.  Add  flavoring  and  fold  in  care- 
illy  the  beaten  whites.  Turn  into  two 
reased  8-inch  layer  cake  pans  and 
ake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°)  for  20 
I  >  25  minutes.  Slightly  cool  and  remove 
I  'om  pans.  Put  layers  together  with 
I  uffy  frosting  and  sprinkle  on  cocoa- 
I  ut.  Coat  outside  of  cake  generously 
I  rith  frosting  and  freshly  grated  cocoa- 
I  ut. 


FLUFFY  COCOANUT  FROSTING 

2  egg  whites 

[I  iy3  cups  sugar 
■  \'i  cup  light  corn  sirup 

6  tablespoons  water, 

Zi  teaspoon  salt 
I  *4  teaspoon  cream  tartar 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  or  almond 
flavoring 

I  1  fresh  cocoanut,  grated 

I  Mix  well  all  ingredients  except  flavor¬ 
ing'  and  cocoanut  in  top  of  double  boil- 
pr  Place  over  rapidly  boiling  water 
nd  beat  constantly  with  rotary  egg 
eater  until  frosting  is  light  and  stands 
i  soft  peaks.  Remove  from  heat  and 
ontinue  to  beat  until  stiff  enough  to 
pread.  Add  flavoring  and  frost  the 
ake.  This  frosts  an  8-inch  layer  cake 
enerously.  Form  frosting  in  peaks  on 
5P  of  cake  before  sprinkling  with 
oeoanut.  *- 


[Note:  You  may  use  the  new  Angel - 
ake  cocoanut  recently  on  the  market 
i  place  of  the  fresh  grated.] 


“Born  That  Way ” 


By  DR.  MARGARET  WYLIE 
Cornell  Child  Specialist 


\P-  EARL  CARLSON,  a  famous 
“^physician  specializing  in  spastic 
?ses,  was  himself  a  spastic,  and  he 
5ys  his  mother  helped  him  by  her  mat- 
ir-of-fact  comment  about  his  being 
born  that  way.”  He  had  been  so  in- 
•fed  at  birth  that  it  was  years  before 
e  could  control  his  legs  or  aims  or 
'ren  the  organs  of  speech,  but  as  he 
|as  growing  up  and  heard  people  spec¬ 
king  about  him,  his  mother’s  stock 
^Planation  to  his  questions  was:  ‘‘You 
’ere  just  born  that  way.”  He  accepted 

*★★★★★★★★ 

difficulties  are  things  that  show 
kiat  men  are. — Epictetus 

**★★★★★★★ 

inrself  as  all  right  “It  was  all  natural 
since  I  was  ‘born  that  way’.” 
here  are  many  marked  handicaps 
a  People  have  which  make  them  diff- 
ent  from  others  and  which  require 
|  standing.  But  strangely  enough, 
eie  are  other  things  in  everyday  liv- 
£  that  are  not  handicaps  but  that 
(  ke  for  considerable  misunderstand- 
8  and  difficulty  in  relationships,  and 
have  the  answer  “born  that 

i^r  unusual  importance  in  every- 
ach  1V^n^  *s  our  ra^e  movement. 

Person  has  his  own  characteristic 
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rate.  Some  are  slow  moving,  others 
fast  moving  or  move  at  a  special  rate 
of  their  own.  No  two  children  or  two 
members  of  a  household  are  alike  in 
their  rate  of  movement.  If  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family  were  set  to  music, 
one’s  tempo  would  be  largo  (slow),  an¬ 
other’s  allegro  (brisk),  another’s  stac¬ 
cato  (disconnected). 

With  this  in  mind, ’think  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  times  a  day  that  the  slow  mov¬ 
ing^  child  gets  told  to  hurry  up  and  the 
fast  one  to  slow  down.  A  study  that 
was  made  of  children  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  how  you  could  make 
them  change  their  characteristic  slow 
rate  to  hurry  up  showed  that  it  could 
be  done  only  by  making  them  afraid. 
Then  Nature  came  to  the  emergency 
and  helped  them  move  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  For  example,  a  mother 
threatens*  to  leave  a  child  behind  be¬ 
cause  he  is  slow;  and  in  his  fear  of 


being  left,  Nature  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  move  faster.  But  this  is  a  costly 
way  in  human  relations,  considering 
that  it  is  not  only  a  daily  pattern  but  a 
lifetime  pattern. 

A  wise  mother  begins.  to  find  ways  of 
adapting  these  different  family  tempos 
in  daily  living  for  harmony  in  the  home. 
For  the  slow  phild  it  may  require  get¬ 
ting  his  school  books  out  the  night  be¬ 
fore  and  an  earlier  rising  time  in  order 
to  have  him  through  breakfast  and 
ready  for  the  bus  on  time.  For  the  fast 
child  it  may  be  necessary  to  check  on 
routine  to  see  that  all  details  have  been 
covered  in  the  hasty  action. 

If  we  could  learn  to  understand  the 
characteristic  rate  of  movement  of 
those  we  live  or  work  with,  it  would  be 
helpful.  There  are  occasions  when  peo¬ 
ple  can  speed  up  or  slow  down,  but  it  is 
more  comfortable  for  daily  living  if 
each  of  us  can  go  at  his  own  rate. 


SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS 

By  Eleanor  Alletta  Chaffee 

Sons  grow  up  and  go  away 
Saying  they're  on  their  own. 

Leaving  your  heart  a  crumpled  thing. 
Barren  as  any  stone. 

Daughters  grow  up,  too;  depart 
With  a  backward  look. 

And  your  spirit  is  as  dull 
As  a  twice-read  book. 

Sons  come  home  again  to  tell 
That  the  world  is  wide; 

Daughters  come  back,  too,  with  airs 
Of  independent  pride. 

But  daughters  turn  back  when  they  go. 
And  unlike  sons,  their  steps  are  slow  .  .  .  . 


I  Icrbcrt  Riley  ( right ) ,  telephone  service  foreman,  talks  over  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  rural  telephones  with  Don  Riggin,  at  the  Riggin  dairy  farm. 


Herb’s  a  welcome 


visitor  on  the  farm 

\ 


The  welcome  mat  is  always  out  for 
Herbert  Riley  in  rural  homes  in  the 
iMuncie,  Inch,  area. 

He’s  a  service  foreman  for  Indiana  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  and  his  job  is  to  continually 
improve  the  quality  and  performance  of 
rural  telephone  service.  Herb  enjoys  his 
work.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  now  operates 
53  acres  near  Muncie.  He  says: 

“1  can’t  help  but  be  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  rural  folks  because  I  have  had 
the  same  problems.” 


In  die  1 3  years  he  has  been  on  his  pres¬ 
ent  job,  he  has  seen  rural  telephones  almost 
triple  in  his  area.  He  has  helped  convert 
all  the  rural  telephones  to  dial  operation. 
Now  he  is  bringing  special  telephone  con¬ 
veniences  to  farms  around  Muncie— like 
intercommunication  service  between 
house,  farm  barn  and  dairy  barn. 

Herb  has  devoted  42  years  of  his  life  to 
improving  telephone  service.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  Bell  System  rural  areas 
work  continually  toward  the  same  goals. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKIIMC 
POWDER 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
In  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 

R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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GET  ALL  YEAR  COMFORT! 
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FORCED  WARM  AIR 
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SAM  DANIELS  MFG  CO.,  INC. 

HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


TOMBSTONE 
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FREIGHT  PAID 

GENUINE  MARBLE  and  GRANITE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prices  include 
lettering  and  Foot-stone.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLSTATES  MONUMENT  CO. 

Box  3  .  Station  F;  Atlanta,  Georgia 

*15— 

UP, 

FREE-Big  New  Catalog 

Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself  — 
Easy'  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instruction,  for  measuring.  Save  V3 
to  1/2.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  Write  now  supply  limited 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Depf.  76  48th  Year  Phila.,  Pa. 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 


In  Comfort 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights . . . 
don’t  wait...  try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 
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by  Kay  Eichelberger 

Housing  and  Design  Specialist,  Cornell  University 


Use  of  Corner 


How  can  I  decorate  a  corner  space  in 
my  son's  room?  There  are  cabinets  and 
shelf  units  on  the  two  walls  which  are 
built  to  within  two  feet  of  the  corner. 
My  son  is  13  years  of  *nge  and  studies 
in  his  room. — Mrs.  A.  J. 

This  space  would  be  a  convenient 
area  to  build  a  desk  with  a  drawer. 
You  could  connect  the  two  cabinets 
with  a  board  cut  on  a  diagonal  line  in 
the  front  and  at  right  angles  to  fit  the 
corner  in  the  rear.  Place  a  drawer  or 
two  under  this  board  and  leave  the  rest 
of  the  space  free  for  legs. 

If  your  son  already  has  a  desk,  and 
you  wish  him  to  have  television  or 
radio,  this  area  should  ,be  about  the 
right  size  to  have  a  built-in  cabinet 
with  either  radio  or  television,  or  both. 


brown  or  gray.  The  floor  could  be  a 
green  with  gray  squares  alternating 
with  each  other,  or  gray  and  yellow. 
The  yellow  paint  could  then  be  carried 
into  your  washroom  by  painting  the 
walls  a  light  yellow.  This  will  make  the 
room  appear  larger  and  brighter. 


Color  In  llie  Home 


What  are  the  colors  most  popular  in 
home  decoration,  especially  in  draperies? 

-Mrs.  T.W. 


The  light  cheerful  colors  are  always 
good  in  the  spring.  Pinks  seem  to  be 
continuing  in  first  place,  followed  by 
the  lavender  and  blue  shades.  There  is 
also  emphasis  on  coral  rose,  apricot  and 
mint  shades. 

Sparkling  colors  which  are  used  vi¬ 
brantly  against  white  are  vivid  yellow, 
sharp  blue,  deep  coral,  crisp  green, 
’shocking  pink,  and  dull  orange.  Black 
is  used  as  an  accent. 

Autumn  colors  of  rust,  browns,  golds, 
sandalwood  and  suede  will  continue  to 
be  used  with  metal  tones  of  bronze  and 
copper. 

Every  family  should  choose  the  colors 
which  they  enjoy  and  which  look  best 
with  their  furnishings,  even  if  they  are 
hot  the  most  popular  colors.  Color  has 
a  great  psychological  effect  on  the 
family,  and  you  should  consider  this 
when  choosing  colors  for  your  home. 


Kitchen  Color  Scheme 


color 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both- 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
.  suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


llcco  rilling 


Living-room 


I  would  like  to  have  a  new 
scheme  for  my  kitchen.  The  over-all  theme 
is  knotty  pine,  the  cupboards  and  count¬ 
ers.  The  walls  are  now  painted  a  cocoa 
brown  and  the  counter  tops  a  dark  blue 
plastic.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  blue 
and  tan  linoleum  rug. 

We  are  planning  on  putting  inlaid  on 
the  floor  and  painting  the  walls  and  also 
putting  on  new  counter  tops.  What  colors 
would  you  suggest?  The  room  has  a  south¬ 
east  exposure.  Also,  I  have  a  washroom 
adjoining  the  kitchen  and  would  like  a 
contrasting  color  to  paint  that.  This  room 
has  only  one  window  facing  north. 

—Mrs.  R.  M.,  N.  Y. 

The  color  scheme  for  your  kitchen 
might  be  a  combination  of  knotty  pine 
and  green  which  would  be  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  cocoa  brown  and  blue. 

The  walls  could  be  a  grayed  light 
green  and  the  counter  top  a  darker 
grayed  green  testolite,  formica  or  a 
gray  with  narrow  veins  of  yellow, 


We  are  going  to  redecorate  our  living 
room  and  need  help  in  selecting  colors  for 
rug,  furniture  (birch  and  maple),  lamp¬ 
shades,  and  curtains.  The  room  is  13  by 
13  feet,  with  2  doors,  2  large  openings 
and  3  windows  on  north  side.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  sample  of  the  living-room  wall¬ 
paper  which  is  a  very  small  pattern  in 
three  tones  of  green  and  a  border  of 
brown,  green  and  tan.  The  woodwork  is 
the  same  green.  The  dining  room  opening 
off  this  room  has  grey  background  paper 
with  pink  dogwood.— Mrs.  E.L.,  New  York 

The  color  scheme  for  your  room  can 
be  taken  from  the  border  of  your  paper 
which  is  green,  brown  and  tan,  adding 
some  bright  touches  of  yellow,  gold, 
rose  or  peach  color.  Since  your  back¬ 
ground  of  wallpaper  is  a  soft  grey- 
green,  the  rug  can  be  a  dark  or  medium 
grey-green  to  match  one  of  the  greens 
in  the  paper.  If  you  prefer  a  grey  or 
tan,  it  can  be  either  one,  but  it  should 
be  plain,  because  of  the  small  figure  in 
the  paper. 

The  green  and  soft  greyed  green  in 
background  of  wallpaper  and  a  light 
textured  transparent  curtain  of  the 
same  greyed  green  would  make  your 
small  room  appear  larger.  The  straight 
line  of  the  curtains  would  be  better  for 
this  small  room  than  ruffled  curtains, 
hut  it  depends  also  on  the  style  of  cur¬ 
tains'  in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  upholstered  fabric  on  most  of 
the  pieces  of  furniture  should  be  a  plain 
textured  fabric  contrasting  in  value 
with  the  wood  of  the  living-room  suite. 
You  might  have  several  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  upholstered  with  tan  or  brown 
with  a  gold  metallic  thread,  one  or  twr 
with  green,  one  with  deep  greyed  rose 
or  an  apricot  color. 

Since  this  room  has  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure  you  need  some  warm  colors. 


This  color  could  be  a  light  rose,  p^i 
or  gold,  whichever  color  you  choose t5 
give  the  room  a  touch  of  warmth  at? 
used  in  accessories  as  pillows,  van 
flowers,  and  perhaps  one  picture  in aj, 
dition  to  the  covers  on  small  side 
chairs. 

The,  pattern  -in  the  paper  is 
enough  with  three  varied  tones 
so  that  ‘a  picture  might  be  used  on 
Light-colored  lampshades  are  .bein 
used,  preferably  a  cream  or  parchmei 
shade,  but  you  might  use  a  very  figjj  | 
tint  of  the  warm  color  you  use  in  ac- 
cessories  and  chairs. 

Keep  all  colors  with  their  variation 
balanced  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  Re 
member,  the  larger  the  area,  the  greyei 
the  color;  the  smaller  the  area,  the 
brighter-  the  color.  Also,  the  fewer  col 
ors  you  use,  the  larger  your  room  wil 
appear. 


Xew  Homo 

I  would  like  help  in  arranging  and  fur  jj 
nishing  a  new  home.  In  our  living-row 
we  have  a  maple  desk  and  chair,  mopli 
coffee  and  end  tables  and  a  chartreusi 
colored  leather  chair  with  a  browi 
tweedy  effect  seat  and  partial  back, 
would  like  a  maple  dinette  set.  Enclose 
is  a  floor  plan  and  sample  of  paper  will 
colors.  Can  I  work  out  these  colors  us 
ing  green  instead  of  red?— Mrs.  D.M.,  Net 
York 

The  color  scheme  in  the  sample  a 
paper,  which  includes  light  chartreua 
deep  red,  and  two  values  of  brown  will 
silver,  is  a  good  inspiration  for  the  col 
ors  in  your  living-room  and  dinette, 
maple  dinette  set  would  be  a  go« 
color  wood  to  use  with  greens.  You  cat 
choose  chairs  with  a  brown  tweed  a 
green  tweed  fabric  for  the  seats,  or  yo 
can  buy  the  maple  chairs 


with  till 

wooden  seats.  A  touch  of  the  dark  re 
used  in  the  paper  can  be  used  in  acces 
sories  as  cushions,  etc. 

In  arranging  your  furniture  in  til 
living-room,  the  heavy  pieces  shoo! 
not  all  be  on  one  side.  The  davenpoi 
with  two  end  tables  can  be  place 
against  the  north  wall,  where  you  havi 
a  long  wall  space.  A  living-room 
with  your  chartreuse  leather  chair  ai 
another  comfortable  chair  could 
placed  on  the  west  side  against 
windows.  This  grouping  frill  balani 
the  davenport.  If  the  desk  is  a  tabli 
desk,  it  could  be  placed  in  front  of 
south  window,  but  if  a  high  one,  plai 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch  on 
§outh  side.  Try  to  get  balance  in  coli 
and  texture,  as  well  as  in  weight 
furniture. 


Your  llaliy  Doctor  Says: 

“He  Needs  Cereal 

By  Kathleen  Berresford,  Nutritionist 


95 


“Tommy’s  growing  up  a  little  and 
needs  more  food,  so  you  can  start  giv¬ 
ing  him  cereal  now.” 

When  the  doctor  says  something  like 
this  to  you,  I  know  what  a  wave  of 
pride  goes  through  you  .  .  .  it’s  a  big 
event  for  your  baby  to  start  on  a 
“grown-up”  food. 

Chances  are  this  is  Tommy’s  first 
food  from  a  spoon.  Some,  doctors  sug  - 
gest  strained  fruit  for  the  first  solid 
food  .  .  .  and  we’ll  \talk  about  that  an¬ 


other  time.  But  let’s  say  Tommy’s  just 
had  milk  and  orange  juice  in  his  diet 
so  far. 

Now  he’s  gaining  weight  and  grow¬ 
ing  so  fast  he  needs  a  larger  amount  of 
food.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  will 
weigh  about  three  times  as  much  as 
the  day  he  was  born  .  .  .  and  it’s 
Mother’s  job  to  supply  him  with  the 
right  growing  food. 

Milk  is  a  wonderful  food  for  this,  but 
it’s  short  on  iron.  And  without  enough 
iron  for  baby,  he’s  apt  to  lose  his  appe¬ 
tite.  So  the  doctor  says:  “Let’s  start 


him  on  another  food  now  that  will  hej 
fill  him  up  and  give  him  more  iron. 

Like  milk,  cereal  is  an  energy  w 
and  supplies  vitamins  and  mineia- 
Iron  is  one  of  these  minerals 
this  helps  to  make  good  red  blood,  P'rj 
cheeks  and  a  good  appetite.  Toge  ‘ 
with  milk  and  orange  juice,  your  a 
will  be  getting  the  foods  he  needs 
How  much  cereal  does  he  need . 
let  him  decide  that — he  knows  bes  ■ 

Start  \yith  a  teaspoonful  the 
times  and  keep  increasing  the  anio 
every  few  days.  Sometimes  babies  ^ 
better  to  a  new  food  if  you  fee<^.eS 
fore  the  milk — when  they’re  hung  - 


And  remember,  your  baby  has 


to  W 


new 


to  swallow  solid  food.  It’s  a 

him.  Use  a  small  9P* 


for 


penence  xm  mm.  ^ 

placed  well  back  on  his  tongue-  ^ 
remember  to  be  relaxed  and  Pa  ie  ^ 
So,  when  our  little  Tommy  s^r  ^ 
ing  cereal,  he’s  growing  up  and 
food  more  like  we  eat.  But  moi 
portant  —  he’s  getting  a  "g°° 
habit” — toward  a  long  and  heal  k 


merican  Agriculturist,  March  17,  1956 


Cool  Fashions 

9085.  The  soft  summer  dress  is  ideally  feminine,  al¬ 
ways  flattering!  Pretty  soft  gathers  at  yoke  and  skirt. 
Misses’  sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  4 yds.  35-in. 


9085 

SIZES 

12-20 


9280 

SIZES 

14%-24% 


9280.  Flattering  princess  lines 
fashion  this  lovely  summer  dress 
i  ^perfectly  cut  to  fit  the  shorter, 
fuller  figure.  Half  sizes  14%  to 
*41/2.  Size  16%  takes  4%  yds.  39-in. 

1 


4878.  Versatile  new-season  casual 
is  neat  enough  for  town,  flattering- 
enough  for  a  special  date!  Misses’ 
sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  5%  yds. 
39-in. 

14i/2_24%4523.  Half-sizers,  keep  cool  in  this 
easy-to-sew,  easy-to-slip-into  style ! 
Cut  to  fit  the  shorter,  fuller  figure. 
Half  sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size  16% 
takes  4%  yds.  35-in. 

|0  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly, 
ftidose  25e  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class  mail,  add 
|  tents  for  each  pattern.  Add  25c  for  our  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  which 
lustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all, ages.  Send  to  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Crafts  Exhibit  Coming 


T  THE  Cornell  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  to  be  held  March  19-23  in 
aca>  N.  Y.,  you  will  be  able  to  see 
°me  verY  choice  examples  of  the  or¬ 
dinal  work  of  several  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  who  are  members  of  York  State 
'riftsmen.  Hand  weaving,  jewelry  and 

**★★★★★★★ 

Every  man  is  as  Heaven  made 
Jm’  and  sometimes  a  great  deal 
orse — Cervantes 

^er  silver  work,  wooden  ware,  en- 

ent  an<^  ceramics  will  all  be  repre- 
.  ,e  *n  an  exhibit  at  the  registration 
^quarters  in  Mann  Library, 
i  le  articles  on  exhibit  are  arranged 
Pen  traveling  exhibit  case”  which 
%S  t0  a  considerable  size — 9  ft. 
tfte’r  high,  and  10  inches  thick, 

arm  and  Home  Week,  the  ex¬ 


hibit  will  probably  do  considerable  trav¬ 
eling,  as  it  will  be  available  to  mu¬ 
seums,  schools,  libraries,  and  meetings 
of  craftsmen.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells  will 
have  charge  of  the  exhibit  while  it  is 
at  Cornell. 

York  State  Craftsmen  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  dates  for  the  1956  York 
State  Craft  Fair:  August  23,  24,  25,  at 
Ithaca  College  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Put  the 
dates  on  your  calendar  now  for  this 
important  event.  This  annual  crafts 
fair  provides  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
purchase  beautiful  hand-crafted  articles 
of  all  1  kinds,  and  also  to  see  skilled 
craftsmen  at  work  and  to  ask  questions. 

If  you  are  a  New  York  State  crafts¬ 
man,  or  interested  in  crafts,  why  not 
join  the  York  State  Craftsmen  and  re¬ 
ceive  their  regular  news  bulletin  ? 
Membership  costs  $3.00  a  year  for  non¬ 
professional  members,  and  $5.00  for 
full-time  craftsmen.  Write  to  York 
State  Craftsmen,  210  N.  Aurora  St., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  for  further  information. 
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Her  cooking  has  won  37  ribbons 

Syracuse  Mother  Wins  Gold  Cup 
in  State  Fair  Cooking  Contest 

Son  John  is  just  one  member  of 
the  Stiles  family  who  inspires  Mrs. 

Everett  Stiles  to  win  cooking  con¬ 
tests.  The  others  are  her  older  son 
and  her  husband.  Shown  here  are  a 
few  of  the  many  prizes  Mrs.  Stiles 
has  won — all  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  In  fact  last  yean  at  this  fair, 

Mrs.  Stiles  won  9  prizes  and  that 
Gold  Cup  as  well. 

The  busy  mother  of  two  young 
sons,  and  an  active  member  of 
church  and  civic  groups,  Mrs.  Stiles 
likes  to  find  handy  ways  of  doing 
things.  That’s  why  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 

“It  keeps  for  months  so  it’s  always 
handy  when  I  need  it,”  she  says. 


“And  this  fresh  lively  yeast  rises 
so  fast.” 

For  Lenten  dishes,  all  yeast- 
raised  specialties,  prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  And  if  you  bake 
at  home  you’ll  find  it’s  easier  to 
serve  these  specialties  with  this 
grand  dry  yeast  in  your  cupboard. 
It  keeps  for' months — always  ready 
when  you  need  it.  And  it’s  easy  to 
use  —  rises  fast  every  time.  Get 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


sure  and  sale  with  a 


y\»  mm  i@M) 


REPAYMENT  PERIOD  IS 

4 - LONG - ►) 

— up  to  33  years  to  repay 


T" 

INTEREST 
RATE  IS 

LOW 

±._ 


Only  4V2% 


For  full  information,  see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
or  write:  Dept.  A-85,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


CHAPTER  XII 

SHE  was  ambitious  and,  I  fancy, 
they  let  her  go,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  danger  of  any  turning  aside  from 
the  plan  of  my  life,  or  of  hers;  for  they 
knew  our  ^hearts  as  well  as  we  knew 
them  and  possibly  better. 

We  had  the  parlor  to  ourselves  the 
evening  before  she  went  away,  and  I 
read  her  a  little  love  tale  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  especially  for  that  occasion.  It  gave 
us  some  chance  to  discuss  the  absorb¬ 
ing  and  forbidden  topic  of  our  lives. 

“He’s  too  much  afraid  of  her,”  she 
said,  “he  ought  to  put  his  arm  about 
her  waist  in  that  love  scene.” 

“Like  that,”  I  said,  suiting  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  word. 

“About  like  that,”  she  answered, 
laughing,  “and  then  he  ought  to  say 
something  very,  very,  nice  to  her  be¬ 
fore  he  proposes — something  about  his 
having  loved  her  for  so  long  —  you 
know.” 

“And  how  about  her?”  I  asked,  my 
arm  still  about  her  waist. 

“If  she  really  loves  him,”  Hope  an¬ 
swered,  “she  would  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  lay  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  so; — and  then  he  might  say 
what  is  in  the  story.”  She  was  smiling 
now  as  she  looked  up  at  me. 

“And  kiss  her?” 

“And  kiss  her,”  she  whispered;  and, 
let  me  add,  that  part  of  the  scene  was 
in  nowise  neglected. 

“And  when  he  says:  ‘will  you  wait 
for  me  and  keep  me  always  in  your 
heart?’  what  should  be  her  answer,”  I 
continued. 

“Always”!  she  said. 

“Hope,  this  is  our  own  story,”  I  whis¬ 
pered,  “Does  it  need  any  further  cor¬ 
rection?” 

“It’s  too  short — that’s  all,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  as  our  lips  met  again. 

Just  then  Uncle  Eb  opened  the  door, 
suddenly. 

“Tut  tut!”  he  said  turning  quickly 
about.  ✓ 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Good  men  sharing  their  life  experi¬ 
ence  and  attitudes  with  eager  boys  in 
a  program  that  both  enjoy — that 
Scouting  formula  is  as  effective  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  in  1910. — Scouting 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

“Come  in,  Uncle  Eb,”  said  Hope, 
“come  right  in,  we  want  to  see  you.” 
In  a  moment  she  had  caught  him  by 
the  arm. 

“Don’  want  ’o  break  up  the  meetin’,” 
said  he  laughing. 

“We  don’t  care  if  you  do  know,”  said 
Hope,  “we’re  not  ashamed  of  it.” 

“Hain’t  got  no  cause  t’  be,”  he  said. 
“Go  it  while  ye’re  young  ’n  full  ’o  vin¬ 
egar!  That’s  what  I  say  every  time.  It’s 
the  best  fun  there  is.  I  thought  I’d  like 
t’  hev  ye  both  come  up  t’  my  room,  fer 
a  minute,  ’fore  yer  mother  ’n  father 
come  back,”  he  said  in  a  low  tone  that 
was  almost  a  whisper. 

Then  he  shut  one  eye,  suggestively, 
and  beckoned  with  his  head,  as  we  fol¬ 
lowed  him  up  the  stairway  to  the  little 
room  in  which  he  slept.  He  knelt  by  the 
bed  and  pulled  out  the  old  skin  cov¬ 
ered  trunk  that  David  Brower  had  giv¬ 
en  him  soon  after  we  came.  He  felt  a 
moment  for  the  key  hole,  his  hand 
trembling,  and  then  I  helped  him  open 
the  trunk.  From  under  that  sacred  suit 
of  broadcloth,  worn  only  on  the  grand¬ 
est  occasions,  he  fetched  a  bundle  about 
the  size  of  a  man’s  head.  It  was  tied  in 
a  big  red  handkerchief.  We  were  both 
sitting  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

“Heft  it,”  he  whispered. 


I  did  so  and  found  it  heavier  than  I 
expected. 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked. . 

“Spondoolix,”  he  whispered. 

Then  he  untied  the  bundle — a  close 
packed  hoard  of  bankbills  with  some 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  bottom. 

“Hain’t  never  hed  no  use  fer  it,”  he 
said  as  he  drew  out  a  layer  of  the  bills 
and  spread  them  with  trembling  fing¬ 
ers.  Then  he  began  counting  them  slow¬ 
ly  and  carefully. 

“There!”  he  whispered,  when  at 
length  he  had  counted  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  “There  Hope!  take  thet  an’  put 
it  away  in  yer  wallet.  Might  come 
handy  when  ye’re  ’way  fr’m  hum.” 

She  kissed  him  tenderly. 

“Put  it  ’n  yer  wallet  an’  say  nothin' 
— not  .a  word  t’  nobody,”  he  said. 

Then  he  counted  over  a  like  amount' 
for  me. 

“Say  nothin’,”  he  said,  looking  up  at 
me  over  his  spectacles.  “Ye’ll  hev  t’ 
spile  a  suit  o’  clothes  purty  often  if 
them  fellers  keep  a  fightin’  uv  ye  all 
the  time.” 

Father  and  mother  were  coming  in 
below  stairs  and,  hearing  them,  we 
helped  UncleVEb  tie  up  his  bundle  and 
stow  it  away.  Then  we  went  down  to 
meet  them. 

Next  morning  we  bade  Hope  good- 
by  at  the  cars  and  returned  to  our 
home  with  a  sense  of  loss  that,  for 
long,  lay  heavy  upon  us  all. 

Uncle  Eb  and  David  were  away  buy¬ 
ing  cattle,  half  the  week,  but  Elizabeth 
Brower  was  always  at  home  to  look 
after  my  comfort.  She  was  up  betimes 
in  the  morning  and  singing  at  her  work 
long  before  I  was  out  of  bed.  When  the 
breakfast  was  near  ready  she  came  to 
my  door  with  a  call  so  full  of  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  good  nature  it  was  the  best 
thing  in  the  day.  And  often,  at  night,  I 
have  known  her  to  come  into  my  room 
when  I  was  lying  awake  with  some 
hard  problem,  to  see  that  I  was  prop¬ 
erly  covered  or  that  my  window  was 
not  open  too  far. 

Hope  wrote  me  every  week  for  a 
time.  A  church  choir  had  offered  her  a 
place  soon  after  she  went  to  the  big 
city.  She  came  home  intending  to  sur¬ 
prise  us  all,  the  first  summer  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  I  had  gone  away  in  the 
woods  with  a  party  of  surveyors  and 
missed  her.  We  were  a  month  in  the 
wilderness  and  came  out  a  little  west 
of  Albany  where  I  took  a  boat  for  New 
York  to  see  Hope.  I  came  down  the 
North  River  between  the  great  smoky 
cities,  on  either  side  of  it,  one  damp 
and  chilly  morning.  The  noise,  the 
crowds,  the  immensity  of  the  town  ap¬ 
palled  me. 

At  John  Fuller’s  I  found  that  Hope 
had  gone  home  and  while  they  tried  to 
detain  me  longer  I  came  back  on  the 
night  boat  of  the  same  day.  Hope  and 
I  passed  each  other  in-ihat  journey  and 
I  did  not  see  her  until  the  summer  pre¬ 
ceding  my  third  and  last  year  in  col¬ 
lege — the  faculty  having  allowed  me  to 
take  two  years  in  one.  Her  letters  had 
come  less  frequently  and  when  she 
came  I  saw  a  grand  young  lady  of  fine 
manners,  her  beauty  shaping  to  an 
ampler  mould,  her  form  straightening 
to  the  dignity  of  womanhood. 

At  the  depot  our  hands  were  cold 
and  trembling  with  excitement  — 
neither  of  us,  I  fancy,  knowing  quite 
how  far  to  go  in  our  greeting.  Our  cor¬ 
respondence  had  been  true  to  the  prom¬ 
ise  made  her  mother — there  had  not 
been  a  word  of  love  in  it — only  now  and 
then  a  suggestion  of  our  tender  feeling. 
We  hesitated  only  for  the  briefest  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  I  put  my  arm  about  her 
neck  and  kissed  her. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  March  17,  yjgl 


“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said. 

Well,  she  was  charming  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  different,  and  probably  not 
more  different  than  was  I.  >She  was  no 
longer  the  laughing,  simple  mannered 
child  of  Faraway,  whose  heart  was  as 
one’s  hand  before  him  in  the  daylight. 
She  had  now  a  bit  of  the  woman’s  re¬ 
serve — her  prudence,  her  skill  in  hid¬ 
ing  the  things  of  the  heart. 

I  loved  her  more  than  ever,  but 
somehow  I  felt  it  hopeless — that  she 
had  grown  out  of  my  life.  She  was 
much  'in  request  among  the  people  of 
Hillsborough,  and  we  went  about  a 
good  deal  and  had  many  callers.  But 
we  had  little  time  to  ourselves.  She 
seemed  to  avoid  that,  and  had  much 
to  say  of  the  grand  young  men  who 
came  to  call  on  her  in  the  great  city. 

Anyhow  it  all  hurt  me  to  the  soul 
and  even  robbed  me  of  my  sleep.  A 
better  lover  than  I  would  have  made 
an  end  of  dallying  and  got  at  the  truth, 
come  what  might.  But  I  was  of  the 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 


EBEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 
Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will’s  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

Meanwhile  Will  got  the  worst 
of  a  horse  trade  and  Uncle  Eb, 
himself  an  excellent  horseman, 
helped  him  to  get  even.  Everyone - 
on  the  Brower  farm  was  proud 
of  their  stallion,  “Black  Hawk,” 
and  delighted  when  Uncle  Eb 
drove  him  to  victory  at  the  local 
fair. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  the 
harvest  dance  Will  and  Hope  de¬ 
clare  their  mutual  love,  but  Hope 
decides  that  nothing  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  Will’s  ed¬ 
ucation.  To  give  his  young  people 
the  advantages  of  the  town,  Dave 
Brower  sold  his  farm  and  moved 
to  town,  where  Will  attended  col¬ 
lege.  In  Will’s  second  year  at  col¬ 
lege  Hope  left  to  stay  with  the 
Fullers  and  continue  her  studies 
in  New  York  City. 


Puritans,  and  not  of  the  Cavaliers,  and 
my  way  was  that  which  God  had  mark¬ 
ed  for  me,  albeit  I  must  own  no  man 
had  ever  a  keener  eye  for  a  lovely 
woman  or  more  heart  to  please  her. 

A  mighty  pride  had  come  to  me  and 
I  had  rather  have  thrown  my  heart  to 
vultures  than  see  it  an  unwelcome  of¬ 
fering.  And  I  was  quite  out  of  courage 
with  Hope; ’she,  I  dare  say,  was  as 
much  out  of  patience  with  me. 

She  returned  in  the  late  summer  and 
I  went  back  to  my  work  at  college  in 
a  hopeless  fashion  that  gave  way  un¬ 
der  the  whip  of  a  strong  will. 

I  made  myself  as  contented  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  knew  all  the  pretty  girls  and 
went  about  with  some  of  them  to  the 
entertainments  of  the  college  season. 
At  last  came  the  long  looked  for  day 
of  my  graduation — the  end  of  my  stu¬ 
dent  life. 

The  streets  of  the  town  were  throng¬ 
ed,  every  student  having  the  college 
colors  in  his  coat  lapel.  The  little  com¬ 
pany  of  graduates  trembled  with  fright 
as  the  people  crowded  in  to  the  church, 
whispering  and  fanning  themselves,  in 
eager  anticipation.  As  the  former  look¬ 
ed  from  the  two  side  pews  where  they 
sat,  many  familiar  faces  greeted  them 
— the  faces  of  fathers  and  mothers 
aglow  with  the  inner  light  of  pride  and 
pleasure;  the  faces  of  many  they  loved 
come  to  claim  a  share  in  the  glory  of 
that  day. 

I  found  my  own,  I  remember,  but 
none  of  them  gave  me  such  help  as 
that  of  Uncle  Eb.  However  I  might 
fare,  none  would  feel  the  pride  or  dis¬ 
grace  of  it  more  keenly  than  he.  I  shall 


never  forget  how  he  turned  his  head  to 
catch  every  word  when  I  ascended  the 
platform.  As  I  warmed  to  my  argu. 
ment  I  could  see  him  nudging  the  arm 
of  David,  who  sat  beside  him,  as  if  to 
say,  “There’s  the  boy  that  came  over 
the  hills  .  with  me  in  a  pack  basket." 

When  I  stopped  a  moment,  groping 
for  the  next  word,  he  leaned  forward, 
embracing  his  knee,  firmly,  as  if  h 
tending  to  draw  off  a  boot.  It  was 
the  assistance  he  could  give  me.  When 
the  exercises  were  over  I  found  Uncle 
Eb  by  the  front  door  of  the  church, 
waiting  for  me. 

“Willie,  ye  done  noble!”  said  he. 

“Did  my  very  best,  Uncle  Eb,”  I  re. 
plied. 

“Liked  it  grand — I  did,  sartin." 

“Glad  you  liked  it,  Uncle  Eb.” 

“Showed  great  lamin’.  Who  was 
man  ’at  give  out  the  pictur’s?” 

He  meant  the  president  who  had  con 
ferred  the  degrees.  I  spoke  the  name, 

“Deceivin’  lookin’  man,  ain’t  he? 
Seen  him  often,  but  never  took  no  pen 
tick’lar  notice  of  him  before.’v 

“How  deceiving?”  I  inquired. 

“Talked  so  kind  of  plain,”  he  replied, 
“I  could  understan’  him  as  easy  as 
though  we’d  been  swappin’  hosses.  But 
when  you  got  up,  Bill!  why,  you  jes’ 
riz  right  up  in  the  air  an’  there  couldn’t 
no  dum  fool  tell  what  you  was  talkin’ 
’bout.” 

Whereat  I  concluded  that  Uncle  Eb’s 
humor  was  as  deep  as  it  was  kindly, 
but  I  have  never  been  quite  sure 
whether  the  remark  was  a  compliment 
or  a  bit  of  satire. 

When  Uncle  Eb  and  I  took  the  train 
for  New  York  one  summer  day  in  1860, 
some  fifteen  years  after  we  came  down 
Paradise  road  with  the  dog  and  wagon 
and  pack  basket,  my  head,  which,  in 
that  far  day,  came  qnly  to  the  latitude 
of  his  trouser  pocket,  had  now  mounted 
six  inches  above  his  own. 

I  was  leaving  to  seek  my  fortune  in 
the  big  city;  Uncle  Eb  was  off  fora 
holiday  and  to  see  Hope  and  bring  her 
home  for  a  short  visit.  I  remember 
with  what  sadness  I  looked  back 
morning  at  mother  and  father  as  the) 
stood  by  the  gate  slowly  waving  their 
handkerchiefs.  Our  home  at  last  was 
emptied  of  its  young,  and  even  as  the) 
looked  the  shadow  of  old  age  musl 
have  fallen  suddenly  before  them, 
knew  how  they  would  go  back  into  that 
lonely  room  and  how,  while  the  clocl 
went  on  with  its  ticking,  Elizabeth 
would  sit  down  and  cover  her  face 
moment,  while  David  would  make  has 
to  take  up  his  chores. 

We  sat  in  silence  a  long  time  after 
the  train  was  off,  a  mighty  sadnes 
holding  our  tongues.  Uncle  Eb, 


had  never  ridden  a  long  journey 


on  the 


cars  before,  had  put  on  his  grand  sui 
of  broadcloth.  The  day  was  hot  an 


dusty,  and  before  we  had  gone 


far  h 


was  sadly  soiled.  But  a  suit  never  gaV 
him  any  worry,  once  it  was  on.  He  sa 
calmly,  holding  his  knee  in  his  han 
and  looking  out  of  the  open  window, 
squint  in  his  eyes  that  stood  for  o0 
high  degree  of  interest  in  the  scene , 
We  got  to  Albany  in  the  evening 
just  in  time  for  the  night  boat.  n 
Eb  was  a  sight  in  his  dusty  ^roac^°oV 
when  we  got  off  the  cars,  and  I  ^ 
my  appearance  could  not  have 


Once  we  were 


aboaf1 


prepossessing,  vuv.  v,~  -  the 

the  boat  and  had  dusted  out  ^ 
and  bathed  our  hands  and  faces 
were  in  better  spirits.  w( 

“Consarn  it!”  said  Uncle  Eb,  a 
left  the  wash  room,  “le’s  have  a 
good  supper.  I’ll  stan’  treat.’  3, 

“Comes  a  leetle  bit  high,”  he  sal  ' . 
he  paid  the  bill,  “but  I  don’  care  J 
does,  ’Fore  we  left  I  says  t  U 


‘Uncle  Eb,’  says  I,  ‘you  go  right  fl 


uncie  mu,  says  i,  yuu  pen 

a  good  time  an’  don’  ye  count 
nies.  Everybody’s  a  right  t’  be  ie 
once  in  seventy-five-year’.”  ^ 

We  went  to  our  stateroom  a  ^ 
after  nine.  I  remember  the  bet  1  ^ 
-  not  been  made  up,  and  removm 
boots  and  coats  we  lay  down  up 
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mattresses.  Even  then  I  had  a 
Mr  king  fear  that  we  might  be  violating 
s6me  rule  of  steamboat  etiquette.  When 
■went  to  New  York  before,  I  had  dozed 
all  night  in  the  big  cabin. 

I  A  dim  light  came  through  the  shut¬ 
tered  door  that  opened  upon  the  din- 
in:  saloon  where  the  rattle  of  dishes 
for  a  time  put  away  the  possibility  of 
sleep. 

B  “i’ll  be  awful  glad  t’  see  Hope,”  said 
Uncle  Eb,  as  he  lay  gaping, 
f'  “Guess  I’ll  be  happier  to  see  her  than 
she  will  to  see  me,”  I  said. 

B  “What  put  that  in  yer  head?”  Uncle 
jh  inquired. 

I  “’Fraid  we’ve  got  pretty  far  apart,” 
ffiiid  I. 

■  “Shame  on  ye,  Bill,”  said  the  old 
gentleman.  “If  thet’s  so  ye  ain’t  done 
right.  Hedn’t  orter  let  a  girl  like  thet 
git  away  from  ye — th’  ain’t  another 
like  her  in  this  world.” 

I  “I  know  it,”  I  said,  “but  I  can’t  help 
it.  Somebody’s  cut  me  out,  Uncle  Eb.” 
B  “’Tain’t  so,”  said  he  emphatically. 
fYe  want  t’  prance  right  up  t’  her.” 
“I’m  not  afraid  of  any  woman,”  I 
id,  with  a  great  air  of  bravery,  “but 
she  don’t  care  for  me  I  ought  not  to 
throw  myself'  at  her.” 

I  “Jerusalem!”  said  Uncle  Eb,  rising 
Up  suddenly,  “what  hev  I  gone  an’ 
fine?” 

He  jumped  out  of  his  berth  quickly 
|nd  in  the  dim  light  I  could  see  him 
aching  for  several  big  sheets  of  paper 
idhering  to  the  bacjc  of  his  shirt  and 
|rousers.  I  went  quickly  to  his  assist¬ 
ance  and  began  stripping  off  the  broad 
eets  which,  covered  with  some 

★  **★★*** 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  that 
^benefits  you  unless  it  is  translated 
into  life. — Henry  G.  Weston 

■★★★★★★★★★ 

strongly  adhesive  substance,  had  laid  a 
firm  hold  upon  him.  I  rang  the  bell  and 
Irdered  a  light. 

I  “Consarn  it  all!  What  be  they — pias¬ 
ters?”  said  Uncle  Eb,  quite  out  of  pa¬ 
tience. 

I  “Pieces  of  brown  paper,  covered  with 
West  India  molasses,  I  should  think,” 
|aid  I. 

I  “West  Injy  molasses!”  he  exclaimed. 
■By  mighty!  That  makes  me  hotter’n 
a  pancake.  What’s  it  on  the  bed  fer?” 
I  “To  catch  flies,”  I  answered. 

I  “An’  ketched  me,”  said  Uncle  Eb, 

!&s  he  flung  the  sheet  he  was  examin- 
ag  into  a  corner'.  “My  extry  good  suit, 
bo!” 

He  took  off  his  trousers,  then,  hold- 
ag  them  up  to  the  light. 

■  “They’re  split,”  said  he  mournfully. 
|Hed  ’em  for  more’n  ten  year,  too.” 
That’s  long  enough,”  I  suggested. 
Got  kind  o’  ’tached  to  ’em,”  he  said, 
looking  down  at  them  and  rubbing  his 
^  o  thoughtfully.  Then  we  had  a  good 

laugh. 

You  can  put  on  the  other  suit,”  I 
uggested,  “and  when  ve  get  to  the 
ky  we’ll  have  these  fixed.” 

Leetle  sorry,  though,”  said  he,  “cuz 
at  other  suit  don’  look  reel  grand. 
nis  here  one  has  been  purty — purty 
bumptious  in  its  day— if  I  do  say  it.” 

Tou  look  good  enough  in  anything 
nf  s  respectable,”  T  said. 

[Kind  o’  wanted  to  look  a  leetle  ex- 
f?  S'ood,  as  ye  might  say,”  said  Uncle 
L’  SroPing  in  his  big  carpet  bag. 
°Pe,  she’s  terrible  proud,  an’  if  they 
°uld  hev  a  leetle  fiddlin’  an’  dancin’ 

'  me  n^ht  we’d  want  t’  be  as  stylish 
any  on  ’em.  B’lieve  I’ll  go’n  git  me 
spang,  bran’  new  suit,  anyway,  ’fore 
fe  up  f  Puller’s.”  •  * 

As  we  neared  the  city  we  both  began 
v  a  kit  doubtful  as  to  whether  we 
c  quite  ready  for  the  ordeal. 

1  ought  to,”  I  said.  “Those  I’m 

l  aren’t  quite  stylish  enough, 

m  afraid.” 

00?rre  kan’some,”  said  Uncle  Eb, 
over  kis  spectacles,  “but 
c  Hiey  ain’t  just  as  splendid  as 


they’d  orter  be.  How  much  money  did 
David  give  ye?” 

“One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,”  I 
said,  thinking  it  a  very  grand  sum  in¬ 
deed. 

“’Tain’t  enough,”  said  Uncle  Eb, 
looking  up  at  me  again.  “Leastways 
not  if  ye’re  goin’  t’  hev  a  new  suit.  I 
want  ye  t’  be  spick  an’  span.” 

He  picked  up  his  trousers  then,  and 
took  out  his  fat  leather  wallet. 

“Lock  the  door,”  he  whispered. 

“Pop  goes  the  weasel!”  he  exclaimed, 
good  naturedly,  and  then  he  began 
counting  the  bills. 

“I’m  not  going  to  take  any  more  of 
your  money,  Uncle  Eb,”  I  said. 

“Tut,  tut!”  said  he,  “don’t  ye  try  t’ 
interfere.  What  d’  ye  think  they’ll 
charge  in  the  city  for  a  reel,  splendid 
suit  ?” 

He  stopped  and  looked  up  at  me. 

“Probably  as  much  as  fifty  dollars,” 
I  answered. 

“Whew-w-w!”  he  whistled.  “Purty 
steep!  It  is  sartin.” 

“Let  me  go  as  I  am,”  said  I.  “Time 
enough  to  have  a  new  suit  when  I’ve 
earned  it!” 

“Wall,”  he  said,  as  he  continued 
counting,  “I  guess  you’ve  earnt  it  al¬ 
ready.  Ye’ve  studied  hard  an’  tuk  first 
honors  an’  yer  goin’  where  folks  are 
purty  middlin’  proud’n  haughty.  I  want 
ye  t’  be  a  reg’lar  high  stepper,  with  a 
nice,  slick  coat.  There,”  he  whisered, 
as  he  handed  me  the  money,  “take 
thet!  An’  don’t  ye  never  tell  ’at  I  g’in 
it  t’  ye.” 

I  could  not  speak  for  a  little  while, 
as  I  took  the  money,  for  thinking  of 
the  many,  many  things  this  grand  old 
man  had  done  for  me. 

“Do  ye  think  these  boots’ll  do?”  he 
asked,  as  he  held  up  to  the  light  the 
pair  he  had  taken  off  in  the  evening. 

“They  look  all  right,”  I  said. 

“Ain’t  got  no  decent  squeak  to  ’em 
now,  an’  they  seem  t’  look  kind  o’  clum¬ 
sy.  How’re  yqur’n?”  he  asked. 

I  got  them  out  from  under  the  berth 
and  we  inspected  them  carefully  decid¬ 
ing  in  the  end  they  would  pass  muster. 

The  steward  had  made  up  our  berths, 
when  he  came,  and  lit  our  room  for  us. 
Our  feverish  discussion  of  attire  had 
carried  us  far  past  midnight,  when  we 
decided  to  go  to  bed. 

“S’pose  we  mustn’t  talk  t’  no  strang¬ 
ers  there  ’n  New  York,”  said  Uncle  Eb, 
as  he  lay  down.  “I’ve  read’n  the  Tri¬ 
bune  how  they’ll  purtend  t’  be  friends 
an’  then  grab  yer  money  an’  run  like 
Sam  Hill.  If  I  meet  any  o’  them  fellers 
they’re  goin’  t’  find  me  purty  middlin’ 
poor  comp’ny.”  „ 

We  were  up  and  on  deck  at  daylight, 
viewing  the  Palisades.  The  lonely  feel¬ 
ing  of  an  alien  hushed  us  into  silence 
as-  we  came  to  the  noisy  and  thickening 
river  craft  at  the  upper  end  of  the  city. 
Countless  window  panes  were  shining 
in  the  morning  sunlight.  This  thought 
was  in  my  mind  that  somewhere  in  the 
innumerable  host  on  either  side  was 
the  one  dearer  to  me  than  any  other. 

We  inquired  our  way  at  the  dock  and 
walked  to  French’s  Hotel,  on  Printing 
House  Square.  After  breakfast  we  went 
and  ordered  ah  the  grand  new  things 
we  had  planned  to  get.  They  would  not 
be  ready  for  two  days,  and"  after  talk¬ 
ing  it  over  we  decided  to  go  and  make 
a  short  call. 

Hope,  who  had  been  up  and  looking 
for  us,  a  long  time,  gave  us  a  greeting 
so  hearty  we  began  to  get  the  first 
feeling  of  comfort  since  landing.  She 
was  put  out  about  our  having  had 
breakfast,  I  remember,  and  said  we 
must  have  our  things  brought  there  at 
once. 

“I  shall  have  to  stay  at  the  hotel 
awhile,”  J  said,  thinking  of  the  new 
clothes. 

“Why,”  said  Mrs.  Fuller,  “this  girl 
has  been  busy  a  week  fixing  your 
rooms  and  planning  for  you.  We  could 
not  hear  of  your  going  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  downright  ingratitude  to 
her.” 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Feed  mill  mounted  on  INTERNATIONAL 
model  S-162  truck  chassis  provides 
on-the-farm  service,  grinding  and 
mixing  feed  for  livestock  and  poultry. 
The  operator  of  the  mill  brings  all 
necessary  ingredients  to  add  to  the 
farmer's  own  grains  for  making 
whatever  feeds  he  wants.  The  mo¬ 
bile  feed  manufacturing  plant  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  DAFFIN  MANUFACTURING 
CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

If  you  are  building  either  a  hobby 
or  a  commercial  greenhouse  and  are 
puzzled  about  how  to  heat  it,  you 
may  want  to  write  to  the  L.  B. 
WHITE  COMPANY  of  Onalaska, 
Wisconsin.  This  company  is  manu¬ 
facturing  a  gas  heater  for  either 
bottled  or  natural  gas  which  seems 
to  be  working  out  exceptionally  well. 

A  booklet  is  available  from  the 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY, 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y., 
which  tells  about  the  use  of  Cyana- 
mid  on  a  cover  crop  to  be  turned 
under. 

PURINA  Chek-R-Tabs  are  a  dis¬ 
infectant  in  tablet  form  which  kill 
common  germs  in  drinking  water  for 
12  to  24  hours.  One  tablet  is  used  in 
each  quart  of  drinking  water. 

Contests  are  fun  and  two  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  our  March  3rd  issue.  The 
G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  is  off¬ 
ering  to  its  patrons  a  gasoline  nam¬ 
ing  contest.  First  prize  is  $1,500.00  in 
cash  or  a  truck  or  a  $1,500  00  schol¬ 
arship  or  an  American  Agriculturist 
Tour  to  Alaska  for  two  people.  In  all, 
there  are  105  prizes. 

FERGUSON  dealers  have  entry 
blanks  with  a  prize  of  a  free  vaca¬ 
tion  trip  for  two.  Drop  in  to  your 
local  Ferguson  dealer  and  pick  up 
your  entry  blank. 

Two  uses  for  Triangle  Brand  Cop¬ 
per  Sulphate  is  to  control  scum  and 
algae  in  farm  ponds  and  to  treat 
fence  posts  to  prevent  decay.  The 
product  is  made  by  the  PHELPS 
DODGE  REFINING  CORP.,  300  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  162 
Water  Street,  Troy,  Ohio,  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  literature  giving  the 
facts  about  planning  and  using  a 
sprinkler  irrigation  system. 

The  NORTHRUP,  KING  &  CO.  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  have  a  supply  of  the  new  al¬ 
falfa  variety  Du  Puits.  In  northeast¬ 
ern  areas,  it  will  provide  an  extra 
cutting  each  year. 

The  more  you  know  about  fertiliz¬ 
er,  the  better  use  you  can  make  of 
it.  "Potash  in  Agriculture"  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  which  is  yours  with¬ 
out  cost.  Just  send  a  post  card  to  the 
AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE,  INC, 
Dept.  H-67,  1102  16th  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

\ 

There  is  much  interest  in  diesel 
power,  particularly  for  large  tractors. 
The  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  400 
West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
offers  you  diesel  tractors  in  six  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes. 


Steering  effort  is  reduced  by  80 
per  cent  in  the  new  Ford  power 
steering  unit,  now  installed  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  at  no  additional  cost 
on  all  Ford  tricycle  tractors.  The  link- 
age  type  unit,  announced  by  the 
Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  FORD 
MOTOR  COMPANY,  does  not  interfere 
with  mounting  implements  on  the 
tractor.  It  also  is  being  offered  as  an 
accessory  for  installation  on  Ford  tri¬ 
cycle  tractors  already  in  use. 

Farmers  are  continually  studying 
w%ys^  to  avoid  lifting.  THE  BELT 
CORPORATION,  6803  Stahl  Road, 
Orient,  Ohio,  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
their  free  booklet  on  Harvest- 
Handlers. 

If  you  are  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  new  milking  machine  or  a 
bulk  milk  cooler,  use  the  coupons  on 
pages  6  and  7  of  our  March  3rd  issue 
of  the  DeLAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.  to 
get  more  information. 

The  PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 
of  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to 
send  you,  without  cost,  a  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  the  new  Papec  No.  32  For¬ 
age  Harvester. 

The  BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT 
WORKS,  INC.,  Dept.  H,  Stratford, 
Conn.,  is  manufacturer  of  PIXTONE, 
the  proved  mechanical  stonepicker. 
If  you  will  write  them  today,  they 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  details. 

The  BRILLION  IRON  WORKS, 
INC.,  Brillion,  Wisconsin,  has  a  new 
rotary  shredder,  designed  to  be  used 
with  three-point  tractor  hitches.  It 
will  handle  brush  and  prunings  up  to 
3  inches  in  diameter.  The  company 
also  manufactures  a  shredder  de¬ 
signed  for  orchards. 

WIRTHMORE  FEEDS,  534  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  Malden  48,  Mass.,  is  offering 
a  free  folder  describing  their  new 
Wirthmore  Hi-Gro-Lay  which  they 
recommend  using  as  both  a  grow¬ 
ing  mash  and  laying  mash.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  you  the  folder. 


A  new  mounted  parallel  bar  rake 
that  leads  the  field  in  adaptability— 
it  will  fit  more  than  20  different 
makes  and  models  of  tractors — has 
been  <  announced  by  AVCO'S  NEW 
IDEA  FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY. 
The  No.  49  rake,  slated  for  April 
dealer  delivery,  can  be  supplied  with 
hitch  for  attaching  to  tractors 
equipped  with  3-point  linkage.  Fast 
Hitch  or  Snap  Coupler. 

Weighing  only  680  pounds,  it  op¬ 
erates  at  speeds  up  to  10  m.p.h.,  de¬ 
pending  on  field  conditions,  and 
rakes  a  full  7-fcot  swath  onto  new 
ground-  The  machine  has  a  simple 
V-belt  drive,  and  a  double-driving 
sheave  provides  a  choice  of  speeds  to 
accommodate  variation  in  ground 
conditions  or  tractor  PTO  speeds. 
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Legs  and  Feet  Tell  a  Story 

By  ED  HARRISON 


I  REEDERS  and  dairymen  are  in 
agreement  that  the  legs  and  feet 
_ I  of  the  dairy  cow  are  important. 

They  know  from  experience  that 
a  lame  or  sore  footed  cow  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  at  top  efficiency.  They  recall  the 
cows  that  they  were  forced  to  discard 
because  of  leg  and  foot  trouble.  They 
have  observed  that  cows  with  sore  feet 
and  poor  legs  make  little  use  of  pas¬ 
ture.  They  have  learned  that  leg  and 


1.  Good  legs  and  feet. 


foot  defects  greatly  increase  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  care  for 
the  feet. 

While  many  dairymen  openly  state 
that  they  recognize  the  importance  of 
good  legs  and  feet  they  frankly  admit 
that  they  are  not  just  sure  what  they 


2*  legs  too  close  together. 


should  be  looking  for.  Other  breeders 
and  dairymen  are  far  from  agreement 
on  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
One  breeder  will  point  out  the  legs  of  a 
particular  cow  as  being  what  he  wants 
and  another  breeder  will  frequently 
criticize  the  same  cow  for  having  poor 
legs.  I  think  that  much  of  this  doubt 
and  confusion  of  thinking  could  be 
eliminated  if  we  would  just  analyze  the 
legs  and  feet  from  a  functional  view¬ 
point. 

»* 

With  the  aid  of  pictures  I  am  going 
to  try  and  do  this: 

There  are  functional  reasons  why 
the  legs  of  the  cow  featured  in  picture 
1  are  preferable  oyer  those  seen  in  pic¬ 
ture  2. 

First  note  the  greater  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  which  provides  the  nec¬ 
essary  space  for  a  wide  capacious  rear 
udder.  The  legs  of  the  cow  in  picture 
1  are  not  only  spaced  well  apart  but 
they  are  straight  as  viewed  from  the 
rear  and  they  are  lined  up  in  a  plane 
with  the  body.  As  this  cow  walks  she 
will  move  with  a  straight  easy  stride. 

The  legs  on  the  cow  in  picture  2  are 
too  close  together,  the  hocks  are  turned 
inward  behind  the  rear  udder  and  the 
feet  are  pointed  outward.  In  the  first 
place  there  isn’t  room  between  her  legs 
for  the  rear  udder.  Since  the  hocks  are 
set  in  behind  the  udder  as  she  walks 
the  right  leg  and  hock  must  push  the 
udder  to  the  left  and  as  the  left  leg  is 


3.  Good  legs— side  view. 


moved  ahead  the  udder  is  pushed  to 
the  right. 

If  this  cow  walks  one  mile  in  a  day 
and  averaged  two  feet  at  each  step  the 
udder  would  be  pushed  from  side  to 
side  2640  times.  If  she  ran  the  udder 
would  be  batted  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other.  Now  note  the  feet  turn  out¬ 
ward.  As  she  walks  the  leg  cannot  be 
moved  forward  with  a  straight  easy 
stride  because  the  leg  must  be  swung 
outward  with  each  forward  movement. 

The  hind  leg  when  viewed  from  the 
side  should  be  nearly  straight.  Try  to 
imagine  supporting  the  equivalent 
weight  of  a  cow  with  short  posts  placed 
one  upon  the  top  of  the  other.  We 


quickly  realize  that  this  would  not  pre¬ 
sent  a  problem  if  the  posts  were  cut 
on  the  square  so  that  when  placed  one 
upon  the  other  they  would  stand  per¬ 
pendicular  under  the  weight  to  be  sup¬ 
ported. 

We  may  not  be  carpenters  but  we  are 
carpenters  enough  to  realize  that  if 
these  posts  are  not  cut  square  and  are 
placed  one  upon  the  other  they  would 
collapse  because  they  would  not  stand 
perpendicular  under  the  weight.  With 
these  facts  in  mind  study  pictures  3 
and  4. 

The  legs  under  the  cow  featured  in 
picture  3  represents  the  posts  cut  on 
the  square  so  that  they  are  perpendicu¬ 
lar  under  the  weight  to  be  carried.  The 
legs  under  the  cow  shown  in  picture  4 
represent  the  other  situation.  While  her 
legs  won’t  collapse  as  would  the  posts 
you  can  readily  see  that  the  strain  on 
the  hocks  and  pasterns  would  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  many  times. 

Such  a  leg  defect  if  as  pronounced  as 
the  one  shown  in  picture  4  lowers  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency,  shortens  the  produc¬ 
tive  life  and  detracts  greatly  from  gen¬ 
eral  appearance.  The  set  of  the  leg 
forces  the  weight  back  on  the  heel  of 
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5.  Swollen  hocks. 


4.  Poor  legs  and  pasterns 


and  this  aggravates  the  condition  -and 
increases  lameness. 

Picture  5  shows  the  swelling  that 
commonly  develops  in  the  hock  of  a 
cow  with  legs  that  are  too  straight. 

Picture  -6  features  the  weak  pastern 
The  leg  from  the  pastern  up  cannot  lx 
faulted  very  much.  The  long  weak  pas¬ 
terns,  however,  force  the  cow’s  weight 
back  on  the  heel  of  the  foot  with  the 
same  effect  of  the  crooked  leg  shown 
in  picture  4. 

Leg  defects  are  inherited.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  various  degrees  of  seriousness. 
Some  are  serious  enough  to  destroy 
usefulness;  some  serious  enough  to  low¬ 
er  productive  efficiency  and  increase 
labor. 


Regardless  of  the  degree,  all  defects 
of  the  legs  and  feet  are  serious.  If 
ignored,  and  a  cow  with  defective  legs 
is  mated  to  a  bull  that  has  inherited 
and  is  transmitting  the  same  defect, 
is  almost  certain  to  become  more  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  resulting  offspring. 

Like  all  other  type  defects  leg  and 
feet  defects  can  be  controlled  and  even 
eliminated  by  selective  matings.  For 
this  reason  the  breeder  must  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  type  and  be  willing  to  study  his 
own  herd  critically. 


the  foot  that  is  not  protected  and  sore 
feet  are  common.  With  the  weight  on 
the  heel  of  the  foot  the  toes  are  inclined 
to  grow  out  rapidly  and,  if  they  are  not 
trimmed  frequently,  exaggerate  the  de¬ 
fect. 

Remember,  I  said  the  hind  leg 
should  be  nearly  straight  as  viewed 
from  the  side.  There  must  be  enough 
set  to  the  hock  to  give  it  a  spring-like 
action.  I  like  to  see  the  hock  joint  neat¬ 
ly  molded,  clean,  flat  and  with  good 
width  from  the  front  of  the  leg  to  the 
heel  of  the  hock. 

The  post  leg — one  that  is  practically 
straight — can  be  a  most  serious  defect. 
For  example  if  you  or  I  should  run  any 
distance  without  flexing  our  knees  we 
are  certain  to  be  sore  in  the  knee  joint 
and  most  likely  we  would  be  lame  for 
a  few  days. 

The  reason  being  that  with  the  knee 
joint  held  rigid  the  normal  spring-like 
action  of  the  joint  was  not  permitted  to 
operate. 

This  is  exactly  what  happens  to  a 
cow  with  a  perfectly  straight  leg.  There 
is  nothing  to  cushion  the  jar.  The 
muscles  and  the  joint  become  stiff  and 
sore  and  swelling  of  the  hock  is  com¬ 
mon.  With  no  set  in  the  hock  there  is 
also  a  tendency  for  the  joint  to  flex 
forward  which  it  is  not  designed  to  do 


S.  Weak  pasterns* 
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$  25.00 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


American  Agriculturist  inc. 


$25.00  REWARD  CHECK  GOES  TO  LONG  ISLAND 


L"  AST  summer,  on  June  14,  Russell 
C.  Brown  of  Riverhead,  New  York 
broke  into  the  Riverhead  G.L.F.  store 
land  stole  a  large  amount  of  merchan- 
Idise.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
Istore  opened,  the  theft  was  discovered 


[tekmites 

"Wa  are  afraid  our  house  is  infested 
I  with  termites.  A  man  came  to  the  house 
[recently,  claiming  he  could  stop  the  dam¬ 
age  but  we  went  to  be  sure  he  is  reli- 
f  able." 

There  should  be  someone  locally  who 
[has  the  equipment  and  information  to 
Ido  this  work.  Unfortunately  there  are 
la  great  many  “out  of  town”  swindlers 
|engaged  in  this  business. 

Many  people  who  believe  they  have 
[termites  actually  do  not.  Here  are 
[some  facts  that  will  help  you  to  de- 
I  cide : 

Termites  must  maintain  contact  with 
damp  soil.  On  concrete  foundations 
they  commonly  bjiild  mud  tunnels,  up 
which  they  go  to  the  building  and  down 
which  they  return  to  the  moist  soil. 
Unless  some  part  of  the  house  is  actu¬ 
ally  in  contact  with  moist  soil,  you  are 
unlikely  to  have  termites  unless  you 
can  find  such  mud  tunnels. 

These  insects  cannot  be  poisoned  or 
killed  by  fumigating.  They  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  cutting  off  their  access  to 
the  soil,  either  mechanically  or  by  some 
chemical.  Then  the  termites  already  in 
the  wood  die  because  they  must  have 
moisture. 

You  should  be  very  suspicious  of 
anyone  who  rushes  you  into  an  agree¬ 
ment,  who  quotes  prices  on  the  basis 
°f  the  amount  of  material  used  or  who 
refers  to  the  use  of  poison  or  fumi¬ 
gants.  ^_A  A  _ 

full  settlement 

'I  wish  to  thank  you  and  your  paper 
getting  me  a  settlement.  I  received 
$17.91  from  the  company  for  the  faulty 

parts'  ar>d  a  few  days  ago,  $27.00  for 
labor. 

I  am  enclosing  several  letters  from  the 
company  to  prove  that  your  Service  Bu- 
reau  d'd  have  the  power  of  persuasion 
this  adjustment. 

In  the  future  you  may  be  sure  that  my 
others  subscription  to  the  Agriculturist  is 
•dways  renewed.  We  run  the  farm  to- 
9ether."—  J.E.w.,  New  Hampshire 

Our  subscriber  ordered  a  complete 
tractor  hydraulic  outfit  but  some  of 
e  hose  couplings  and  adapters  came 
through  damaged.  He  spent  $25.00  in 
a  or  and  oil  trying  to  make  the  faulty 
Parts  usable  but  without  success.  He 
,Ven  returned  a  sample  of  the  blown 
ose  but  the  company  sent  it  back  say- 
*  was  all  right. 

After  receipt  of  two  letters  from  us, 
*  company  sent  him  a  check  for 
cm  v  re^unc^  on  the  reusable  hose 
n  j  m^S  an(^  advised  him  they  would 
e  a  receipted  bill  for  labor  charges 
ghma;ke  anY  allowance  for  the  $25.00. 
oth°r  ^  thereafter  they  sent  him  an- 
ment  Ch6Ck  f°r  ?27'00  in  ful1  settle- 


and  the  store  managers,  Robert  Wheel¬ 
er  and  Arthur  Wagner,  called  Chief  of 
Police  Stephen  Grodski.  tVithin  48 
hours  the  arrest  was  made  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14  Russell  Brown  pleaded  guilty 
to  Grand  Larceny,  2nd  degree.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  5  he  was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing 
Prison  for  a  term  of  1  year  3  months 
to  2  years  by  County  Judge  Fred 
Munder. 

For  having  our  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted  on  their  store  and  for  giving 
the  information  leading  to  the  arrest, 
conviction  and  imprisonment  for  at 
least  30  days  of  the  thief,  we  are  happy 
to  send  our  reward  check  to  the  store 
managers,  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner.  Our  congratulations  go  to  Chief  of 
Police  Grodski  and  to  Judge  Munder 
for  catching  and  sentencing  Brown. 


BOOKS  WANTED 

A  reader  is  interested  in  obtaining 
copies  of  the  following  works  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices:  Charles  Williamson, 
Genesee  Promoter;  Turner’s  History  of 
the  Holland  Land  Purchase;  Paine’s 
History  of  Orleans  County;  Copeland’s 
History  of  Clarendon;  Turner’s  History 
of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase; 
History  of  Orleans  County  by  Signore; 
Last  Writings  of  Marion  Ira  Scott. 

She  is  also  anxious  to  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  books:  The  Popular  and  Critical 
Bible  Encyclopaedia  and  Scriptural 
Dictionary,  edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Fal¬ 
lows  and  published  by  Howard-  Sever¬ 
ance  Co.  of  Chicago  in  1902;  and  a 
book  of  short  stories,  Stamboul  Nights. 

If  you  have  any  of  these  which  you 
would  like  to  sell,  write  American 
Agriculturist,  Service  Bureau,  Dept. 
ES,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

SIGNED  TOO  FAST 

"Last  fall  I  bought  some  combination 
aluminum  windows  and  one  morning  in 
December  eight  of  them  were  installed  in 
about  a  half  hour  or  so.  When  they  were 
through,  my  wife  signed  the  paper.  When 
I  got  home  from  work  I  looked  the  job 
over  and  then  I  understood  why  it  didn't 
take  them  any  longer.  They  were  on 
crooked  and  some  of  them  are  bent 
where  they  tried  to  make  them  reach  the 
other  side.  On  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
windows  there  is  a  wide  strip  of  alumin¬ 
um  to  make  it  fit,  which  looks  like  the 
dickens.  And  there  are  numerous  other 
things  wrong. 

"They  keep  telling  us  they'll  be  up  to 
fix  them  but  that  was  nearly  2  months 
ago  and  I'm  wondering  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  you  could  do  for  us.  Where  we 


made  the  mistake  was  my  wife  signing 
the  paper,  because  now  they  have  their 
money  and  don't  care  what  we  do.  We 
bought  them  through  the  F.H.A.  and  have 
to  keep  up  our  payments  to  the  bank  or 
we'll  lose  our  credit'." 

The  above  letter  speaks  for  itself 
and  ser.ves  to  repeat  our  warning  never 
to  sign  a  completion  certificate  until 
you  are  sure  the  job  is  satisfactory. 
The  company  that  does  the  work  sells 
the  contract  to  a  bank,  gets  their  mon¬ 
ey  and  loses  interest  in  your  problem. 
—  a.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of : 

Clarence  Curtis  who  formerly  lived 
in  Wallkill,  New  York  and  worked  for 
Borden  Guernsey  Farms. 

*  *  * 

Edna  Mae  Kendall,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Brockett.  She  has  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Nancy  Rae,  and  when  last  heard 
from  was  in  Winchester,  Kentucky. 
Her  sister  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  her. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Rasha,  son  of  John  Rasha, 

born  about  1851  in  Craghorn,  Lewis 
County,  N.  Y„  or  any  of  his  descend¬ 
ants. 

*  *  * 

N.  Demicola  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
We  are  trying  to  get  a  more  complete 
address. 

*  *  * 

Christopher  Tommie  Everetts  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  who  was  in  the  Navy 
and  later  joined  the  Army;  or  his 
mother  who  may  live  just  outside  of 
Philadelphia. 


New  Tests  Prove . . 


Farm  women  know  efficiency  is  the  key  to 
greater  economy.  In  cooking,  as  in  everything 
else,  it’s  efficiency  that  counts  most  when  you 
consider  costs  of  operation  .  .  .  and  conven¬ 
ience.  And  ELECTRIC  RANGES  are  effici¬ 
ent  .  .  .  and  FAST  .  .  .  proved  so  in  scientific 
unbiased  tests. 

A  new  ELECTRIC  RANGE  means  hours  of 


ELECTRIC 
RANGES  are 
More  Efficient 


For  the  complete  cooking  job  .  .  .  top  of  range 
and  oven  .  .  .  ELECTRIC  ranges  proved  more 
efficient  than  bottled  gas  ranges  by  a  ratio  of 
2  to  1  in  new  tests  recently  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Econ¬ 
omics,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

freedom  from  the  kitchen.  Automatic  con¬ 
trols  let  you  pop  hearty  meals  into  the  oven 
hours  in  advance  of  serving  .  .  .  then  take 
them  out  when  you're  ready.  In  the  meantime 
you  can  be  elsewhere — gardening,  shopping, 
helping  the  men.  Your  ELECTRIC  RANGE 
needs  no  watching.  Be  modern,  cook  ELEC¬ 
TRICALLY. 


IT  PAYS  TO  GO  ALL-ELECTRIC 


New  York  State 


Electric  &  Gas 


Sewing  40,000  New  Yorh  State  Farms 


$ggg» 


ly-Sj&k&l  y 


The  last  word  in  automatic  Pipeline  Push-Buttoh  Washing 


ELtCTHOBKAIN  (**•«) 


"The  right  routine  locked  up  in  a  box  that  has  no  key 

Automatically  cycles  the  rinses  at  correct  temperature.  Meters  detergent 
and  sanitizer.  Saves  hundreds  of  hours  of  washing  labor. 


GOOD  COW  MILKING  COMES  {FIRST 


No  calf,  no  man  and  no  machine  can  do  a  safe, 
satisfactory  and  complete  job  of  milking  cows 
without  TUG  &  PULL. 

They  never  have — they  never  will. 


TUG  &  PULL  is  built  into  every  Surge  milker.  See 
it  milking  fast  and  clean  in  these  photos  —  @  The 
Surge  Bucket  Milker  Q  Surge  Siphon  Parlor  Stall 
Milker  G  Surge  Stanchion  Pipeline  Milker. 


Every  milking  system  on  this  page  has  Surge  TUG  & 
PULL,  the  matchless  Surge  milking  action  that: 

Keeps  teat  cups  DOWN. 

Protects  udder  from  creeping  teat  cups. 

Gets  more  milk  —  by  itself. 

Milks  faster  —  shortens  your  milking  job. 

The  simple  design  that  makes  real  TUG  &  PULL  pos¬ 
sible  also  makes  the  Surge  easiest  to  clean.  And  every 
Surge  System  —  parlor,  pipeline,  or  bucket  —  is  backed 
by  the  Organized  Surge  Service  truck  that  comes  right 
to  your  farm. 

That’s  why  thousands  are  switching  to  SURGE . 


down  on  Surge  Units 


up  to  24  months  to  pay 
on  Surge  Milking  Equipment 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 


842  West  Belden  Avenue 
Syracuse  1,N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON 
KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO 
SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 

Copyright  1956  BABSON  BROS.  Co 


Joseph  Yancey,  and  his  brothers,  Ervin  and 
Haskell  along  with  sisters,  Lena,  Ella  and 
Hilda  have  managed  the  farm  since  1940, 
although  Haskell,  Hilda  and  Ella  are  riot  on 
the  farm  now.  The  farm  consists  of  over  500 
acres,  with  200  in  farm  land  and  300  in  the 
woodlot. 

Several  years  ago  the  Yanceys  signed  up  as 
cooperators  under  the  N.  Y.  State  Forest 
Practice  Program.  Through  this  program 
they  first  began  fencing  off  the  woodlot  from 
other  pasture  areas.  This  gave  the  second 
growth  a  chance  to  become  established  and 
eventually  to  provide  the  trees  for  future 
sugaring  operations.  According  to  Joe  Yancey 
this  practice  was  encouraged  by  the  late  Josh 
Cope,  who  was  Cornell  Extension  Forester  at 
that  time.  This  helped  in  the  development  of 
the  sugar  bush  immeasurably. 

Next  the  Yanceys  started  the  practice  of 
thinning  the  hardwoods,  taking  out  cull  trees 
and  cutting  off  the  beech  that  was  of  any 
great  size.  They  cut  their  own  cordwood  for 
home  use  and  enough  to  fire  the  sugar  shanty 
evaporators  each  year  and  thus  used  up  much 
of  the  culling  and  thinning  materials  in  this 
way.  They  have  completed  taking  out  the 
marked  pines  in  the  softwood  lots.  These 


This  Farm  Woodlot 
MAKES  A  PROFIT 


S'  'JtvtdAolm 

County  Agricultural  Agent,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-A-  Horses  are  used  on  this  farm. 

M  The  annual  maple  syrup  harvest  is  about  a 

thousand  gallons.  , 

have  been  checked  twice  for  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  in  the  adjacent  area.  These 
bushes  serve  as  alternate  hosts  of  the  white 
pine  blister  rust  disease  and  must  therefore  be 
removed. 

In  the  early  20’s  they  set  out  several  thou¬ 
sand  scotch  and  white  pine  Seedlings.  These 
stands  have  been  pruned  but  really  needed 
more  thinning,  “which  we  didn’t  get  to  do,” 
Joe  says. 

The  scotch  pine  were  set  out  on  a  side  hill 
which  is  composed  of  sandy  soil.  The  wind 
and  rain  created  quite  an  erosion  problem  on 
this  land  and  the  scotch  pine  plantings  have 
provided  the  controlling  factor  preventing 
soil  erosion  on  these  sandy  hill  sides.  That  is 
the  reason  the  plantation  was  not  thinned  out 
previously. 

The  Yanceys  were  directly  influenced  to 
re-introduce  logging  operations  in  1949  as  a 
result  of  the  “big  blow”  which  uprooted  a 
high  percentage  of  trees  in  Northern  New 
York’s  Adirondack  area.  Since  that  time  they 
have  cut  off  seventy  thousand  feet  of  timber 
(mostly  hardwood)  and  over  two  hundred 
cords  of  pulp.  In  addition  they  have"’ been 
hauling  pulp  and  some  timber  for  near-by 
paper  companies. 

The  Yancey  boys,  each  fall  since  1927,  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  accommodate  deer 
hunters  by  hauling  hunters  and  their  gear  in 
and  out  of  the  famed  “Long  Pond”  country. 
This  is  a  trip  that  is  made  by  horses  and 
round  trip  covers  a  distance  of  36  miles. 
Naturally  this  is  a  fascinating  experience  for 
them  and  a  change  of  routine  to  which  they 
look  forward  each  fall,  even  though  it  is  no 
trip  for  a  tenderfoot. 

The  Yanceys  maintain  four  horses  for  use 
in  this  venture  as  well  as  in  gathering  of  sap 
in  the  sugar  bush.  This  is  one  of  the  few  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  horse  is  still  paying  his  way, 
although  Joe  admits  they  could  get  along 
with  two,  especially  since  ( Continued  on  Page  21) 


QHE  Yancey  family  who  are  located 
near  Belfort  in  Lewis  County,  N.  Y., 
now  derive  much  of  their  income 
from  the  woodlot.  They  have  arrived 
at  this  status  by  following  good 
woodlot  management  practices  that  are  com- 
monly  suggested  by  the  farm  foresters  for  this 
district.  Not  only  is  woodlot  management  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  primary  source  of  income 
but  it  creates  a  “way  of  life”  of  these  people 
who  live  in  the  heart  of  Northern  New  York’s 
mai°r  syrup  producing  area. 

The  present  family  is  the  third  generation 
Yanceys  to  be  located  on  this  farm  which 
hes  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Adirondacks. 
When  Peter  Yancey  first  settled  there  in  the 
early  1830’s  the  area  was  all  virgin  timber  and 
be  house  was  constructed  of  logs.  Peter 
Yancey  at  one  time  owned  a  thousand  acres 
of  land,  cut  a  considerable  amount  of  timber 
^apparently  using  a  sound  knowledge  of  con¬ 
servation  principles),  and  operated  a  sawmill 
and  gristmill  in  Belfort. 

Andrew  Yancey,  the  son  of  Peter,  was  born 
and  brought  up  on  the  farm.  He  was  very 
aehve  and  instrumental  in  guiding  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  farm  operation  toward  what  it 
1S  today.  He  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  86. 
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Effective  April  2,  until  further  notice 


Hsm 


^~^N  April  2,  General  Manager  C.  N.  Silcox 


and 


announced  the  Members’  Spring  Dis¬ 
count,  a  reduction  of  4%  on  purchases  and 
deliveries  made  through  G.L.F.  Service  Agen¬ 
cies  to  G.L.F.  Members. 


a' 


The  discount  applies  to  formula  feeds,  formula  fertilizers,  grass 
field  seeds,  and  farm  supplies  manufactured  by  the  Cooperative  G.L.F 
Exchange,  Inc.,  or  bearing  its  label.  The  discount  period  will  continue  re 
until  further  notice.  Savings  to  members  in  the  program  are  expectei 
to  reach  one  million  dollars. 


C.  N.  SILCOX 


In  making  the  announcement  Mr.  Silcox 
said,  “The  cost-price  squeeze  on  fanners  con¬ 
tinues.  Feed  and  seed  prices  are  somewhat 
lower  than  last  year,  but  the  market  for  North¬ 
eastern  farm  products  has  not  shown  much 
improvement.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
advisable  for  G.L.F.  as  a  farmer  cooperative 
to  give  its  members  every  price  advantage  possible  during  the  spring 
season,  when  expenses  for  farm  production  supplies  are  greatest.” 

“Therefore,  the  G.L.F.  Board  of  Directors  has  decided  to  hold 
earnings  to  the  minimum  needed  for  financial  safety  and  to  make  a 
price  adjustment  to  members,  available  immediately. 
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EARLY  ORDERS 

G.L.F.  has  long  urged  members  to  accept  early  deliveries  of  fertilize! 
and  seed.  Many  have  done  so  in  the  past  few  months.  These  members 
will  receive  prompt  adjustments  at  the  rate  of  4%  for  all  such  deliveries 
since  November  1,  1955. 


FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

G.L.F.  members  ONLY  are  eligible  for  the  4 %  discount.  A  G.L.F. 
member  is  a  farmer  who  owns  one  or  more  shares  of  common  stock 
in  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.  Further  details  may  be  secured 
at  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agencies  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  aiwl 
Northern  Pennsylvania. 


See  Your  Local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  About .  .  . 


Members’  Spring  Discount 
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Uncle  Ed’s  Bed 

By  MARY  BILLINGS 

IffNCLE  ED  likes  his  old-fashioned 
Lllbed  with  cross-wise  wooden  slats 
supporting  the  spring  and  he  has  re¬ 
sisted  all  attempts  to  replace  it  with  a 
more  modern  style  of  couch.  Sometimes 
a  slat  slips  out  of  place  in  the  night, 
with  a  crack  like  a  gunshot,  but  Uncle 
Ed  Declares  his  sleep  is  never  disturbed 
by  Euch  a  trifle. 

I  Last  year  a  jet  pilot  bailed  out  twen- 
tMniles  from  here  and  his  runaway 
g^iant  crashed  and  exploded  in  Uncle 
Ed’s  orchard.  The  jar  and  crash  were 
leard  and  felt  for  miles. 

Everyone  in  the  house  was  up  and 
rushing  about  in  alarm^all  but  Uncle 
Ed.  Someone  listened 'at  his  bedroom 
iopr  and  reported  that  his  gentle 
snores  were  rumbling  on  as  usual. 

In  the  morning  his  daughter  asked 
urn,  “How  did  you  sleep  through  that 
errible  noise,  Pa?  The  whole  house 
ihook.” 

Uncle  Ed  sniffed,  in  scorn  of  light 
eepers  on  inner-spring  mattresses. 

"Oh,  I  did  hear  a  little  bump,”  he 
dmitted,  “but  I  thought  ’twas  a  slat 
ell  out  of  my  bed.”  - 
*  *  * 

Too  IVeat! 


By  GLADYS  GREENE 

ThE  PRINCIPAL  delight  to  Ted 
pfaodges,  a  gentleman  farmer  is  his 
pie  and  span  85  acre  farm.  One  day 
fter  a  hearty  meal,  Ted  and  an  acq¬ 
uaintance  of  his  were  sitting  out  on 
he  well  cared  for  massive  lawn.  After 
gifting  his  cigar  the  guest  threw  the 
urned  match  on  the  ground. 

jOh,  I  wouldn’t  do  that,  Harry,”  said 
he  host. 

■Why  not?” 

Hit  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
ace,”  replied  Ted.  ‘‘It’s  just  those 
ttle  things  that  make  a  place  look 

ad.” 

Barry  smoked  his  cigar  in  silence 
ir  a  few  minutes,  then  without  a 
out  got  up,  walked  down  the  road, 
ad  disappeared.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
■rned. 

■ed  was  excited.  “Where  on  earth 
p  ave  you  been?”  he  exclaimed. 

,Oh,”  said  Harry,  slowly,  “I  just 
’ent  down  to  spit  in  the  creek.” 

*  *  * 

A  Scriptural  Reproof 

By  CHARLOTTE  MOORE 

|T  A  certain  church  in  the  country 
■an  eminently  Christian  lady,  once 
hmistered  a  very  salutary  remark 
|a  minister  who,  quite  frequently, 
Ued  a  bitter  spirit  toward  his  fel- 
■  Christians. 

|ne  day,  while  dining  at  her  table 
her  husband,  who  was  also  a  min- 
f’  and  their  family,  he  dealt  out  ac- 
|a  ory  reniarks  to  all  around  him  and 
length  turned  to  her  and  said,  “Well, 
|  Madam,  I  am  determined  to  have 
|r  opinion.”  She  said,  “Why,  Sir,  I 
r  lather  be  excused  from  giving  it.” 

v,hich  he  replied  again,  “But  we 
!  and  will  have  it.  For  we  live  in 
‘  s  in  which  we  ought  all  to  show 
colors.” 

jhe  replied,  “Well,  Sir,  then  my 
,10n  13  this,  that  gentlemen  had  bet- 
LeeP  their  razors  to  shave  their  own 
and  not  to  employ  them  to  cut 
L  ash  everybody  who  does  not  think 
e/  j*°-  1  also  think,  Sir,  that  Paul 

t  tuthe  same  when  he  said  to  Titus, 

1  em  in  mind  to  speak  evil  to  no 

Win.0  be  no  brawler>  but  gentle, 
^  g  meekness  to  all  men’.” 
e  gentleman  soon  retired. 


NOW... A  NEW  FRONT  TRACTOR  TIRE  THAT 
OUTWEARS  TWO  ORDINARY  FRONTS 


the  great  NEW 

firestone 

GUIDE  GRIP 


Run  the  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip  on  tri¬ 
cycle  or  wide  front  axle  type  tractors  .  »  . 
run  it  in  the  toughest  farm  service  and  you 
will  find  it  gives  twice  the  service  of 
ordinary  front  tractor  tires.  You  get  double 
the  tire  life  and  yet  you  pay  no  more  than 
you  would  for  a  regular  front  tractor  tire. 

The  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip  is  years 
ahead  in  design  and  construction  and  it 
will  help  you  cut  your  farm  tire  costs. 

Ask  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  to  show 
you  all  the  money-saving  advantages  of 
this  amazing  new  tire. 


HERE  IS  THE  PROOF... 


New  Guide  Grip 


Two  Regular  Front  Tires 


On  the  left  is  an  actual  photograph 
showing  a  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip 
that  was  run  in  actual  farm  service 
opposite  each  of  the  two  tires  on  the 
right.  You  can  see  the  remaining  rib 
height  of  the  new  Firestone  Guide 
Grip.  The  other  two  regular  front  tires 
are  worn  out,  one  of  which  has  even 
worn  into  the  cord  body.  This  clearly 
shows  the  remarkable  wear  advantage 
of  the  new  Firestone  Guide  Grip, 


Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  By  Firestone,  Originator  of 
the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire... 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC. 
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MOIti:  MONEY  FOR  ROADS 


1 


'Y'HE  LONG  hard  winter  and  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  traffic,  coupled  with  years  of  neglect, 
have  given  us  this  spring  the  worst  roads  ever. 
In  New  York  State,  Governor  Dewey  and  the 
Republican  leadership  were  so  intent  on  build¬ 
ing  the  great  Thruway  that  altogether  too  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  roads  where  most  of 
us  live. 

The  question  now  is,  what  to  do?  First,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  must  spend 
more  money  on  our  roads.  We  can  do  this  or 
part  of  it  by  approving  a  bond  issue,  making  our 
children  pay  for  what  we  are  now  enjoying.  Or 
we  can  raise  more  by  gasoline  and  license  taxes, 
thus  making  those  who  use  the  roads  pay  for 
them. 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has  just  de¬ 
cided  to  put  a  proposition  up  to  the  people  in 
this  fall’s  elections  to  raise  $500  million  for 
roads,  to  be  spent  over  several  years. 


CLEAN  UP  TIME 


'Y'HERE  NEVER  was  as  much  interest  as 
there  is  now,  particularly  in  the  cities  and 
villages,  in  cleaning  up  around  the  homes  to 
make  the  outdoor  surroundings  more  beautiful. 

Some  of  the  trash  around  the  farm  buildings 
could  be  picked  up  now,  or  soon,  before  you  ac¬ 
tually  get  into  the  fields.  Sometimes  it  is  just  a 
question  of  thinking  about  it  and  getting  at  the 
job. 

I  am  sure  that  farmers  have  just  as  much 
pride  in  keeping  their  home  grounds  nice  as  do 
the  city  folks. 


MORE  STATE  AID  FOR  SCHOOLS 


J^EVER  IN  our  history  have  the  people  been 
faced  with  such  great  responsibilities  in  the 
education  of  their  children  as  they  are  right  now. 
School  population  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds  since  the  last  World  War,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  increase  faster  than  ever  before. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  just  not  enough 
school  facilities  of  any  kind.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  buildings,  of  all  kinds  of  equipment,  and  of 
teachers.  The  problem  is  made  doubly  worse  by 
inflation.  It  costs  twice  as  much  to  get  anything 
done  now  as  it  did  even  a  few  years  ago. 

Now,  the  localities,  particularly  the  rural  ones, 
just  cannot  stand  this  greatly  increased  burden 
of  taxation  which  is  necessary  properly  to  edu¬ 
cate  our  children.  That  is  why  increased  State 
Aid  is  so  necessary.  Of  course,  taxes  are  taxes 
from  whatever  source,  and  State  Aid  for  schools, 
roads,  health,  etc.  must  come  from  taxes.  But 
the  State  Aid  tax  is  spread  over  all  the  people. 

Rich,  prosperous  cities  and  income  taxes  are 
the  chief  sources  for  State  Aid.  Long  ago  Gov¬ 
ernor  A1  Smith  said  to  me,  “Most  country  and 
village  children  eventually  end  up  in  the  cities, 
and  city  people  use  all  of  the  roads.  Therefore 
I  feel  that  the  cities  certainly  should  pay  their 
share  of  taxes  for  all  the  schools  and  roads 
through  State  Aid.” 

Following  in  the  A1  Smith  tradition,  Governor 
Averell  Harriman  is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
his  understanding  of  the  financial  needs  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  for  his  leadership  in  helping  to  in¬ 
crease  State  Aid  to  supply  those  needs. 

With  greatly  increased  State  Aid,  even  more 
responsibility  now  rests  on  school  boards  and  the 
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localities  to  spend  school  money  wisely,  and  for 
nothing  that  is  not  essential  in  the  real  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children. 


WANT  A  NICE  LAWN? 


J^IGHT  NOW — or  at  least  soon — is  the  best 
time  to  make  reasonably  sure  that  you  will 
have  a  good  lawn  this  summer. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  thaws,  spread  about  15 
lbs.  per  thousand  square  feet  of  a  high  analysis 
nitrogen  fertilizer  such  as  10-10-10.  Another  idea 
is  to  use  ammonium  nitrate  or  ammonium  sul¬ 
fate.  The  application  of  these  nitrogen  products 
should  not  be  over  3  or  4  lbs.  per  thousand 
square  feet.  Be  sure  to  spread  evenly. 

Of  course,  if  the  grass  has  entirely  died  out  in 
spots  on  your  lawn,  you  will  need  to  rake  or 
spade  the  ground  up  and  sow_a  good  lawn  seed, 
obtainable  from  any  farm  supply  store,  at  the 
rate  of  about  2  lbs.  per  thousand  square  feet. 


CONSUMERS  LIKE  POULTRY 


JN  RECENT  years  poultry  meat  has  rapidly 
*  come  into  its- own  and  is  eaten  by  the  consumer 
as  never  before.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  poul¬ 
try  is  lean  meat.  All  animals  of  course  store  up 
fat.  Where  they  store  it  makes  a  difference.  The 
hog  puts  it  on  his  back;  the  steer  distributes  it 
through  his  muscles,  but  the  hen  stores  most  of 
the  fat  under  the  skin  and  least  in  her  muscles. 

That  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  the  pres¬ 
ent  per  capita  annual  consumption  of  poultry 
meat,  according  to  Farm  Economics,  published 
by  .the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
is  about  75%  above  the  pre- World  War  II  aver¬ 
age,  and  is  now  approximately  23  pounds  per 
capita.  > 

Another  reason  for  the  large  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  poultry  is  that  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  and  still  another  is  that  it  is 
available  as  the  consumer  wishes  it — in  the  form 
of  all  legs,  all  breasts,  etc.  AL  of  which  is  help¬ 
ful  to  both  consumers  and  poultry  farmers. 


WAYS  TO  REDUCE  EXPENSES 


QNE  AUTHORITY  states  that  the  capitaliz¬ 
ation  for  every  farm  worker  is  at  least 
$14,000.  Much  of  this  is  for  equipment.  The  cap¬ 
ital  investment  per  man  is  far  larger  in  agricul¬ 
ture  than  it  is  in  industry.  Unfortunately,  farm¬ 
ers  don’t  and  cannot  use  equipment  as  efficiently 
as  it  is  used  in  shops,  for  the  reason  that  most- 
farm  operations  are  of  short  seasonal  duration. 

A  farmer  buys  a  mowing  machine,  a  combine, 
and  many  other  machines  to  use  for  only  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  year.  Therefore,  anything 
that  a  farmer  can  do  to  make  better  use  of  these 
short-term  machines  will  of  course  help  his  cap¬ 
ital  investment.  Some  farmers  accomplish  this 
purpose  to  some  extent  by  doing  custom  work, 
or  by  sharing  the  cost  of  the  machine  with 
neighbors. 

Another  way  to  lower  your  investment  in 
equipment  is  to  take  better  care  of  it.  It  should 
be  housed  at  all  times.  Maybe  you  need  to  build 
a  machinery  shed.  Some  farmers  whom  I  know 
continue  to  operate  machines  after  they  need 
adjustment  or  repairs.  Now  is  the  time  to  get 
your  equipment  ready  for  spring. 


AVOID  STRAWBERRY  WILT 


1 


JT  IS  INDEED  discouraging  to  get  niceuM 
or  a  bed  of  strawberries  in  blossom,  with  pi 
pects  of  a  fine  crop,  and  then  have  them  hit 
verticillium  wilt,  ruining  the  crop.  It  hhj 
often. 


i 


To  guard  against  this  all  too  common  ( 
ease,  don’t  plant  strawberries  after  potatoes, 
matoes,  green  peppers,  eggplant,  raspben 
vines  or  on  old  strawberry  beds.  Instead,  if p 
sible  set  your  new  strawberry  bed  on  sod 
after  grain.  Some  people  have  trouble  with  t 
worms  after  sod,  but  we  never  have. 


HOW  TO  SLEEP  W  ELL 
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OW  often  have  you  wished  that  you  dii 
X  have  to  spend  one-third  of  your  life  in  sle 
But  the  doctors  will  tell  you,  and  of  course] 
know  that  sleep  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
your*  body  a  chance  to  repair  the  wear  and 
of  your  waking  hours. 

The  amount  of  sleep  needed  varies  with 
individual.  Some  need  more,  some  less, 
problem  is  to  get  really  restful  sleep.  This  | 
especially  difficult  as  we  grow  older.  Here 
a  few  suggestions: 

1. Your  bedroom  should  be  quiet.  Noise 
turbs  even  though  you  are  not  actually  o 
scious  of  it.  The  air  should  be  fresh,  but 
no  longer  thought  necessary  to  sleep  wit! 
wide-open  window,  with  a  cold  draftin' 
room.  The  bed  should  be  level,  not  toos 
and  should  not  be  loaded  with  heavy  blank 
or  quilts. 

2.  Eat  a  light  snack  before  retiring,  butbes 
it  is  light.  A. glass  of  milk  and  a  cracker* 
good. 

3.  Avoid  all  upsetting  arguments  or  any  o! 
excitement,  including  even  heavy  study, 
before  retiring. 

4.  Relax  Let  everything  go.  Just  so  far  as] 
sible  put  everything  out  of  your  mind,  go o  |t 
your  muscles  consciously  relaxing  each! 
The  first  thing  you  know  you  will  go  to  s. 
and  stay  asleep. 

Lastly.  Don’t  worry  too  much  if  you  & 
sleep.  Just  lying  relaxed  and  resting  aco 
plishes  almost  as  much  as  sleep  if  you  don  t 
about  not  sleeping. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


l 


( 


1 


A  MAN  AND  HIS  wife  died  about  the  si 
time.  The  wife  went  to  Heaven.  Thet 
went  “you  know  where.”  After  a  while  the* 
thought  she  would  call  up  her  husband  and 
out  how  everything  was  with  him.  To  ^ef 
quiry  he  answered: 

‘Not  so  bad,  Mary.  It’s  a  little  cold  niorni 
here,  but  we  shovel  on  the  coal  and  soon 


thoroughly  warmed  up.  Then  we  set  aro 


und 


tell  lies.  Don’t  have  much  to  do.  It  s  not 
bad.  How  about  you?” 

awfully  1* 


“Well,  John,”  she  said,  “we’re 


here.  We  get  up  early,  put  out  the  sun 


colof 


range  the  clouds,  provide  for  storms 
sky  a  little  bluer.  By  the  time  we  get  t  ® 
done,  it’s  time  to  start  taking  in  the  da) 
things  and  hang  out  the  moon  and  the  stars 
“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  that?  J°  11 
manded. 

“Just  too  much  of  it.  I’m  tired  out.  Theie 
awful  shortage  of  help  here!” 
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A’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


FARM  BILL: 


2. 


3. 


It  is  evident  that  the  Farm  Bill  will  not  pass  and  get 
presidential  approval  or  veto  in  time  to  report  to  you  in 
9S  iSSue.  If  it  is  not  changed  too  drastically  in  conference  and  if  it  is  signed 
(feme  believe  it  will  be  vetoed),  it  will: 

■  Increase  farm  program  cost  by  around  $2  billion  a  year., 

■  Have  some  effect  on  increasing  farm  income  this  year. 

3.  In  the  long  run,  in  my  opinion,  it  wifi  increase  holdings  and  have  an  un- 
I  favorable  effect  on  farm  income. 

I  Reverse  the  recent  trend  toward  less  government  interference  in  farming. 

Ssome  features  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  include: 

1.  A  return  to  higher  supports  by  indirection.  (The  bill  does  not  restore  90% 
I  supports,  but  uses  various  devices  to  increase  supports.) 

A  compulsory  soil  bank.  (You  must  put  crop  acres  in  the  soil  bank  in  order 
to  get  price  supports.) 

A  two-price  system  for  wheat  and  rice,  whereby  growers  get  high  supports 
I  for  that  part  of  the  total  crop  used  domestically. 

4.  An  increase  in  support  price  of  manufactured  milk  from  75%  to  80%  of 

I  parity. 

5.  Puts  a  limit  of  $100,000  on  crop  support  loans  to  one  person  iji  on»  year 
I  and  a  $32,500  ceiling  on  soil  bank  payments  to  one  person. 

6.  Directs  Secretary  Benson  to  use  old  or  modernized  parity,  whichever  gives 
9  highest  support. 

FARM  PONDS?  In  Pennsylvania,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  to  permit 

owners  of  farm  ponds,  where  the  source  of  water  is  on 
the  farm,  to  take  fish  from  the  pond  in  any  amount  and  at  any  time.  That 
makes  sense  in  any  state,  and  would  permit  a  farmer  to  cash  in  on  the  natural 
possibilities  of  growing  fish  in  a  farm  pond. 

[ILK:  New  York  State  milk  production  last  year  was  4%  above  1954,  while 
production  in  the  nation  was  up  1%.  States  in  order  of  total  milk 
production  were  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Minnesota,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
verage  milk  production  per  cow  is  increasing  gradually.  The  high  states  are: 
Jifornia  8,550  pounds  per  cow  per  year;  New  Jersey  7,800  pounds,  Rhode 
4a,nd  7,690  pounds;  Arizona  7,500;  Wisconsin  7,160;  New  York  7,130  pounds. 

[POTATOES:  Congressman  Mclntire  of  Maine  has  introduced  a  bill  into 

Congress  called  the  “National  Potato  Marketing  Act”.  The 
principal  feature  is  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  potatoes  for  human  consumption 
ich  grade  lower  than  U.  S.  No.  2. 

f  the  Mclntire  Bill  becomes  law,  it  will  cause  relatively  little  change  in 
|northeastern  potato  grading  and  marketing.  However,  it  might  help  north¬ 
eastern  growers  by  keeping  some  low-grade  potatoes  from  other  areas  off 
the  market. 

1RST  MARKETS:  The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  is  un- 

alterably  opposed  to  public  policy  wihch  constantly 
■luces  the  size  of  America’s  farm  business,  if  it  results  in  losing  markets,  both 
■mestic  and  foreign,  to  farm  products  produced  in  other  countries.  The  posi¬ 
tion  was  stated  by  executive  vice-president  Homer  L.  Brinkley  testifying  before 
ge  House  Agriculture  Committee.  Sounds,  sensible! 

2NSUS:  More  realistic  farm  statistics  are  called  for  by  Senator  Wat¬ 

kins  of  Utah  in  a  bill  calling  for  annual  surveys  to  determine 
^■ome  by  classes  of  farms.  He  points  out  that  under  existing  law  a  farm  is  de- 
^■led  as  three  acres  or  the  production  for  sale  of  $150.00  worth  of  produce  a 
Tr1,  When  these  figures  are  included,  average  farm  figures  mean  little. 

pRM  PRICES:  Since  the  war-time  peak  of  farm  prices,  here  is  what 

has  happened.  The  average  price  of  all  farm  products 
Is  declined  29%.  Because  of  fewer  farms,  the  average  net  profit  on  all  U.  S. 
pus  has  declined  less  (20%),  and  per  capita  farm  income  from  all  sources  de- 
jned  only  12%.  Including  all  farms,  nearly  one  third  of  total  income  comes 
off  the  farm.  — Hugh  Cosline 
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i^fllH  &il  the  talk  around  these 
t  days  ’bout  how  we’ve  got  to  find 
ew  ways  to  cut  production  down, 
y  heck,  and  get  the  surplus  off  our 
fP.  ’  T  sometimes  get  the  strangest 
ars  that  I  have  misplaced  thirty 
y  ars.  if  it  were  not  that  mirrors 
*  ow  my  thinning  hair  is  white  as 
mkW’  if  rheumatism  didn’t  make  my 
ani?6  J°*nts  creak  and  poor  back 
u/p,6’  Mirandy,  plain  to  see, 

T’h  en  ^  uS'tier  than  she  used  to  be, 
flio-'hfVear  ^at  time  had  stopped  its 
^n(t  we’d  gone  backward  over¬ 
ly®  t  to  pre-depression  days  when 
began  our  search  for  parity. 
sp,iwas  dear  back  then  that  I  first 
nn,.f  a  *etter  to  the  government  re- 
‘“S  that  I  had  a  scheme  for 
,la§'  surpluses  a  dream.  My  plan 
until  ^ave  each  farmer  stay  in  bed 
w„v,  ame  ev’ry  day;  no  one  would 
fivn  ,°m  noon  ’til  three,  and  after 
Wp  m ,e  u  ^ree  t°  do  whatever 

We’d  lght,  w*s^;  three  days  a  week 
town  Tw°r  and  Saturdays  we’d  all  shut  down  to  argue  politics  in 
this  sv,  ,Way  we’d  be  producing  less  and  thus  avoid  a  surplus  mess; 
ystem’s  worked  for  me,  by  jing,  I  don’t  grow  much  of  anything. 
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by  more  smokers  than 
any  other  smoking  tobacco 


Another  Vote 
For  P.A.’s  Natural  Taste! 

'I've  smoked  and  enjoyed  Prince  Albert  for 
15  years ",  says  railroad  engineer 
.  8.  Matthews.  "When  I  pack  my  pipe  with 
P.A.,  I  know  I'm  set  for  cool,  mild  smoking 
and  natural  tobacco  taste." 


•  Naturally  perfect,  pipeful  after 
pipeful,  that’s  P.  A.  —  tobacco  as 
Nature  meant  tobacco  to  be. 
P.A.’s  special  process  holds  and 
heightens  the  natural  tobacco 
flavor.  P.A.  is  crimp  cut, 
too,  to  pack  neat  and 
firm,  smoke  smooth  and 
long-burning. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.C, 


Day  in, 
day  out, 
year  after 
year... 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 
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IP  you  see  a  farmer  planting  peas 
with  his  tractor  in  high  gear  and  the 
throttle  wide  open,  remember  where 
that  field  is  located.  Then,  go  back  and 
take  a  look  at  the  field  next  summer  at 
harvest  time — chances  are  some  of  the 
plants  will  be  mature  and  others  only 
half  grown. 

According  to  Andrew  Duncan,  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  this  uneven 
growth  results  because  peas  are  planted 
at  different  depths  as  the  drill  bounces 
in  and  out  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
seed  may  be  planted  so  deep  the  seed¬ 
lings  never  get  through  the  ground  at 
all. 

“To  assure  an  even  depth  of  plant- 


i 


ing  —  and  'even  growth  of  the  crop  — 
hold  the  planting  speed  down  to  3  to 
3%  miles  per  hour.” 

This  extension  specialist  has  several 
other  recommendations  for  getting  a 
good  fctand  of  peas: 

1.  Treat  seed  with  a  combination  in¬ 
secticide-fungicide,  for  protection 
against  both  insects  and  diseases.  Ara- 
san  plus  dieldrin  gives  double  protec¬ 
tion,  so  does  captan  plus  lindane.  These 
mixtures  can  be  purchased  already  pre¬ 
pared. 

2.  Plant  enough  seed  per  acre.  Dun¬ 
can  suggests  five  bushels  per  acre  of 
Alaska  peas,  or  six  bushels  per  acre  of 
sweet  peas. 


3.  After  a  good  level  seedbed  is  pre¬ 
pared  and  the  drill  is  repaired  to  get  it 
in  good  working  order,  find  somebody 
to  ride  the  tailboard  of  the  drill.  Pay¬ 
ing  a  man  to  ride  around  on  the  drill 
may  seem  like  a  waste  of  money,  but 
he  is  there  to  make  sure  the  drill 
spouts  aren’t  clogged  and  that  precau¬ 
tion  may  prevent  some  big  bare  spots 
in  the  field. 

—  a.  a.  — 

SETTING  STRAWBERRIES 

OME  exceedingly  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  have  recently  been  done  on  the 
best  distance  apart  to  set  strawberries. 
Heavier  than  normal  yields  were  se¬ 
cured  by  setting  individual  plants  6 
inches  apart,  both  ways,  in  3  rows  and 
then  leaving  several  feet  before  an¬ 
other  3  rows  were  set.  The  runners 
were  removed  every  week  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  number  of  berries  pro- 


HIGH  DRILL  SPEED 


with  a  Better  Pump 


Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  this  proposition  at  any  time. 

“  I 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  W.  BELDEN  AVE.  >  *  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 

Copyright  1955  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  2  Units . $7.50  down 

Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  3  to  4  Units  -  -  tO.OO  down 
Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  6  to  8  Units  -  -  20.00  down 
Surge  Vacuum  Pumping  Outfit  for  8  to  12  Units-  22.50  down 

and  only  SSO0  down  adds  an  Extra  Surge  Milker 

to  speed  up  your  Milking 


Thousands  of  very  busy  dairy  far¬ 
mers  are  getting  slow  milking 
because— while  the  vacuum  pump  is 
still  clunking  along  after  a  fashion 
—it  is  just  not  big  enough  or  moving 
enough  air. 

Maybe  you’d  like  to  add  another 
Surge  milker  unit  and  milk  a  few 
more  cows  —  or  milk  your  present 
herd  faster. 

The  right  pump  will  help  you  do 
it  and  pay  for  itself  in  man-hours 
saved.  The  Surge  Plan  makes  it 
easy  to  buy  a  new  pump. 


as  little  as 


DOWN 


Puts  a  New  Surge  Pump 
in  your  burn 
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duced  per  plant  was  exo 


Such  a'  system  requires  some  a{£ 
tional  labor  in  removing  runners  buj 
makes  weed  control  easier,  either  ir 
the  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  or  i 
the  use  of  cherqicals. 


One  of  the  errors  commonly  I 
by  home  gardeners  is  to  leave  l 
many  plants  in  a  matted  row.  Tfel 
plants  compete  with  each  other  fa  I 
plant  food,  and  an  unnecessary  p)aK  I 
is  just  as  damaging  as  a  weed  of  tl«  L 
same  size.  If  the  matted  row  system  ir  I 
followed,  plants  should  be  approximate  I 
ly  6  inches  apart  and  all  other  plant  I  £ 
should  be  taken  out.  i 


KEEPING  PARSNIPS 


1 

l 
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1READ  in  the  AMERICAN  Agriculti  I  £ 
1ST  where  you  Said  parsnips  were  i  B 
nuisance  because  they  had  to  be  led  I  i 
in  the  ground.  I  will  tell  you  what!  1 
have  done  for  years.  It  seems  to  be  m;  I  1 
idea  as  I  have  never  found  anyone  els  1 
who  does  it.  I 

When  my  husband  gets  ready  to  pta  I 
the  garden,  I  pull  the  parsnips  and  thei  1 
when  he  gets  the  first  furrow  at  the  I 
edge  done,  I  lay  each  one  in  and  cove:  I 
all  but  the  tops.  Then  when  spring  fid  I 
comes,  the  top  of  the  ground  thaw  I 
and  you  can  get  at  them  much  earliei  I 
than  if  you  have  to  wait  for  them  it  i 
thaw  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots. 

Also,  you  may  stand'  on  ’  the  sod  ii  I 
stead  of  walking  out  in  the  mud  of  thi  I 
garden.  —  Mrs.  Leivis  Fislier,  Afton,  I 
New  York. 


"TROUBLE  MAKER” 
WANTED 


If  any  of  our  readers  has  a  copy  of| 
“The  Ti’ouble  Maker”  by  E.  R. 
man  and  would  like  to  sell  it,  we ' 
be  glad  to  hear  about  it.  Address ; 
postcard  or  letter  to  AMERICAN  AGBlj 
CULTURIST,  Dept.  TM,  and  tell  at 
price  you  would  be  willing  to  sell  it 

-  A.  A.  - 

Kil  l.  EEIES  EARLY 


you! 


IF  you  have;  a  heavy  fly  population 
your  stable,  it  is  not  difficult  to  $1 
them  so  you  can  sweep  them  up  ■ 
the  shovels  full. 

One  of  the  new  materials  recotj 
mended  for  the  first  time  for  H’es 
dairy  barns  is  Diazinon.  Tests  ha'j 
shown  that  this  material  will  e*| 
flies  under  control  for  6  to  8  wee  s‘ 
Eight  pounds  of  25%  Diazinon  wel 
table  powder  is  used  in  25  gallons  | 
water.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  c  1 
ered  until  the  material  runs  off  s  ^  ] 
You  will  need  about  one  gallon 
spray  for  each  250  square  fee 
surface. 

Here  are  a  few  precautions, 
use  it  in  poultry  houses.  Use  can  lJ 
because  it  is  very  poisonous.  If  y°u  | 
using  much  of  it,  use  a  respirator 
your  nose  and  mouth. 
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SUCK  STAGING  TRICK 

IT’S  an  expensive  and  time  consum¬ 
ing  job  building  and  taking  down 
Htaging  when  painting  or  adding  sid- 
Hig  around  a  barn  or  multi-floor  hen¬ 
house.  Robert  Wade,  Worcester  County, 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  thought  so  and 
Mgured  out  an  easier  way  by  building 
/solid  staging— big  enough  to  do  the 
Job— on  the  back  of  a  platform  truck, 
and  drove  the  truck  up  alongside  the 
Building.  When  one  section  was  done, 
he  shifted  the  truck  over,  working  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  building  as  the  work 
progressed,  using  only  the  one  staging 
md  saving  himself  a  lot  of  extra  ex¬ 
lens  e.—G.  L.  Stratton 


•  A.  a.  — 


tEPLACING  CHAIN  LINK 

When  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  take 
bff  or  put  on  a  manure  spreader  chain, 
single  handed,  I  draw  up  the  slack  with 


a  piece  of  baler  twine  and  tie  as  indi¬ 
cated  above.  I  do  this  on  both  sides  be¬ 
fore  proceeding,  then  I  have  both  hands 
free  to  use. — Dan  Reicherson 

—  A.  A.  — 

CLEANING  PAINT 
JRUSHES 

|  Are  you  looking  for  a  cheap  and  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  clean  your  paint  brush- 
:s?  Wash  them  thoroughly  in  some 
gasoline,  then  dip  in  warm  soapy  wa- 
:er.  Rinse  in  clear  water  and  lay  them 
lown  flat  so  they  can  dry.  Do  it  out- 
loors  and  don’t  smoke!— Mrs.  Ernest. 
Wilier 


—A.  A. — 

STORING  PIPE 

f  WAS  faced  with  a  storage  rack 
'  problem  for  a  quantity  of  steel  pipes, 
ence  posts,  angle  irons  and  lumber.  I 
worked  out  an  inexpensive  system  by 
setting  up  several  old  iron  bed  frames 
which  proved  to  be  efficient  storage 


racks,  free  standing  and  sturdy  enough 
them^^S^an<^  an^  1  *oacl  onto 

The  sketch  is  not  intended  to  serve 
e  purpose  of  a  photograph,  but 
eiely  to  convey  the  idea  of  how  the 
'Plights  serve  as  handy  sections  for 
|  erent  sizes  of  pipe,  fence  posts,  iron, 
c->  and  keep  the  stock  from  rolling 
round  and  getting  mixed  up.  Inven- 
01ying-  is  also  made  much  easier. 

— Dan  Reicherson 

—  A.  A.  — 

broken  light  iiijlb 

th^  u  ar^e  cor^  can  help  you  remove 
e  ase  of  a  light  bulb  broken  off  in 
the  socket.  Push  the  cork  in  against 
roken  part  and  unscrew  it. 

— Mrs.  Laurence  MacMillen 


you’re 

baling 


. . .  more  dollars  every  minute ! 

Your  Roto-Baler  captures  tons  more  rolled-in  leaves, 
the  most  important  source  of  nutritious  protein  for 
livestock. 

Those  leaves  once  lost  in  field  and  feedlot  can  tip 
the  beef  and  milk  scales  strongly  to  the  profit  side 
for  you  this  year.  Go  after  them!  Round-bate  hay  the 
Allis-Chalmers  way,  with  the  baler  that  pays  for 
itself  quicker;  costs  but  a  few  pennies  a  bale  to  own 
and  operate. 

That’s  the  kind  of  modern  hay  tooling  you  need 
. . .  on  your  own  farm.  Be  equipped  .  . .  up-to-the- 
minute  .  .  .  with  the  last  word  in  weather-wise  baling. 
Round-bale  your  own  hay  fast  ...  on  time  ...  in  a 
leaf-packed,  sweet-cured  package  that  sheds  showers, 
can’t  buckle,  self-feeds  to  cattle  without  waste.  They 
lick  up  every  leaf ! 

The  Roto-Baler  is  low-priced  purposely  for  home 
ownership.  Your  name  tag  on  one  at  your  dealer’s 
now  can  start  new  hay  dollars  rolling  your  way. 


/ 
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Rolls  out  more  dollars  per  minute  in 
Weather  -  Resistant  ROUND  BALES 

,M  »  |  , 


A  new,  enclosed  4-wing  Rotary  Feeder  is  a  new 
Roto-Baler  feature  for  1956.  Located  ahead  of  the 
press  rolls,  with  a  new  constant-running  V-belt  drive, 
it  is  especially  effective  in  handling  abnormally 
bushy,  fluffy  windrows,  particularly  in  strong  winds. 


A  new  automatic  V-belt  conveyor  drive  and  spring- 
loaded  idler,  of  simpler  design,  assures  smoother, 
more  positive  conveyor  operation. 

ALUS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ROTO-BALER  is  an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Make  short  work  of  any  field  chopping 

One  chopper 
that  never  takes  a  break 


anyone  of  New  Holland’s 
Forage  Harvesters  and  turn  it 
loose  in  any  forage  crop.  Now 
watch  what  happens.  It  gobbles 
up  the  thickest,  tallest  stands  < 
like  lightning.  Just  try  and 
choke  it!  ^ 


What’s  the  secret  of  this  steady,  high  capacity?  It’s  New 
Holland’s  patented,  anti-clogging  Flo-Trac  Feed — finest 
feeding  action  on  the  market. 

No  heavy  lifting,  forking  or  carrying.  New  Holland’s 
harvester  with  row  crop  attachment  handles  crops  of  any 
size,  in  any  condition  .  .  .  chops  and  loads  up  to  22  tons  of 
silage  per  hour,  hour  after  hour. 

You  run  your  entire  harvest  without  once  getting  down 
from  the  tractor  seat.  You’re  in  full,  mechanical  control. 
One  lever  works  the  feed  table — lets  you  start,  stop,  even 
reverse  this  Harvester.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 


* 


Right  now’s  the  time  to  let  your  New  Holland  dealer  give 
you  a  demonstration.  He  can  help  you  plan  your  silage 
program  for  the  whole  year.  See  him  as  soon  as  you  can. 
New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  .Sperry 
Rand  Corporation. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming'' 


NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  CITY  .  COLUMBUS 
CHARLOTTE  •  LOCKPORT  •  DENVER  •  NASHVILLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  FRESNO  •  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 
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How  We  Feed  Grass  To 
Our  Cows  in  Summer 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE:  At  a  dairy  farm¬ 
ers’  seminar  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  Amherst  in  February,  three 
dairymen  described  their  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  feeding  grass  to  dairy  cows 
in  the  summer.  Their  methods  are  quite 
different  but  each  method,  as  explained 
on  this  page,  was  a  result  of  experience 
and  seems  to  work  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  on  the  farm  where  it  is  used. 


a  fresh  strip  of  lush  feed  just  to  wafaj 
’em  eagerly  line  up  and  guzzle  it! 


WE  SWITCHED 
TO  SILAGE  FEEDING 

By  FERDINAND  ALLESSIO 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


THREE  of  us  brothers  operate  the 
home  farm  and  our  milk  route  in 


WE  PRACTICE 
STRIP  GRAZING 

By  WEIKKO  &  JOHN  HOLOPAINEN 
Clover  Ridge  Farm,  Hubbardston,  Mass. 

CONTROLLED  grazing  seems  to  fit 
our  operation.  Our  cows  thrive,  do 
the  work,  and  save  Pop  and  me  the 
harvesting,  handling  and  machinery 
costs  on  nearly  half  the  total  crops  we 
grow  Moreover,  some  small,  irregular, 
stony  fields  are  least  adapted  to  har¬ 
vest  use.  Our  herd  of  Holsteins  is  45 
milking — total  70. 

We  farm  150  acres  to  furnish  grass 
silage,  hay  and  quality  grazing  as 
needed.  Most  of  our  stands  are  alfalfa- 
brome,  and  ladino-grass  seedings.  We 
renovate  about  20  acres  each  year, 
with  triple  seedings  of  annuals — oats, 
followed  by  sudan-millet,  then  winter 
rye — all  crops  being  pastured.  We  en¬ 
sile  500  tons  in  two  trench  silos  ( (roof¬ 
ed),  and  mow-dry  hay  for  winter  feed¬ 
ing  in  pen  stables,  or  emergency  sum¬ 
mer  use.  All  handling  is  done  by  power 
equipment. 

Small  Grazing  Plots. 

We  had,  at  one  time,  11  grazing  plots 
of  2-3  acres  each  connecting  with  a 
central  holding  lot  near  the  barn.  Back 
when  our  herd  was  nearer  30  cows,  the 
plots  were  far  too  large,  often  taking 
6  days  or  more  to  clean  up  a  plot.  We 
had  bad  slumps  in  milk. 

By  the  time  our  herd  reached  45 
cows,  we  subdivided  the  plots  into  1- 
iy2  acre  size,  to  make  22  plots,  besides 
the  holding  plot.  Thus  with  more  cows 
and  smaller  plots  we  could  rotate  more 
frequently — from  1  to  3  days  per  plot 
depending  on  seasonal  growth.  This 
gave  us  less  fluctuation  in  milk  and 
longer  rest  periods  of  plots  for  growth 
recovery,  so  we  got  more  feed.  In  1953 
we  decided  to  go  a  step  further. 

Electric  Fences. 

By  moving  one  wire  we  can  have  less 
fencing,  yet  reduce  the  grazed  portion 
down  to  one  meal.  We  have  followed 
this  for  3  years.  With  good  feed,  cows 
go  for  it  and  love  it.  Any  lots  which 
get  beyond  the  grazing  stage,  we 
hay  or  ensile.  With  crops  like  alfalfa, 
we  try  to  alternate  between  grazing 
and  mowing  anyhow,  so  plants  can 
blossom. 

We  have  tried  green  chop  for  short 
periods,  fed  in  the  holding  lot  between 
electric  wires.  If  available  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  field  during  a  drought  period,  we 
may  again  revert  to  it,  or  else  resort 
to  hay  or  silage. 

Strip  Grazing  has  faults,  as  do  other 
methods: 

1.  We  still  require  fences;  strong 
ones  around  fields,  and  the  electric  wire 
stretched  tight. 

2.  We  must  gauge  the  area  for  each 
feeding. 

3.  Planning  for  sources  of  feed  is 
necessary. 

4.  There  may  be  periods  difficult  to 
obtain  feed. 

Pop  and  I  still  like  our  $15  invest¬ 
ment  in  strip  grazing  compared  to 
what  it  would  cost  us  to  harvest,  hay 
and  distribute  all  the  seasonal  feed  our 
herd  consumes.  Besides  it’s  worth  a 
few  minutes  time  moving  the  wire  to 


Pittsfield.  Eugene  is  the  crops  man,  1 1 
am  the  herdsman,  and  Michael  peddles  I 
the  milk. 

Our  herd  of  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  is 
87  total — 51  are  now  milking. 

The  crop  land  of  100  acres  is  fairlj 
level  and  mostly  free  of  stone.  An  ad 
ditional  12  acres,  poorly  drained,  is  pas 
ture.  The  crops  are  mainly  alfalfa,  la 
dino,  some  grass  stands,  and  we  grow 
corn,  sudan  and  other  anpuals. 

We  have  tried  three  feeding  systems: 

Our  first  system  was  rotation  graj 
ing,  with  ladino  stands,  sudan. and  rye 
and  with  portable  fencing,  and  drink' 
ing  water  laid  to  each  plot.  We  fol 
lowed  this  for  five  years. 

Our  chief  difficulty  then  was  the  var 
iation  in  daily  feed  and  drops  in  mi 
production ;  also  there  was  waste  ii 
some  crops  by  trampling. 

We  then’  tried  green  feeding,  startin; 
in  July  ’52.  We  chopped  twice  daily  ani 
fed  in  the  manger.  We  continued  ti 
green  feed  all  through  the  next  seasoi 
of  ’53. 

Compared  with  grazing,  fresh  cho] 
gave  us  more  feed,  better  milk  prod® 
tion,  and  no  fencing  problems.  How 
ever,  the  job  of  chopping  tied  up  on 
equipment  more,  and  was  less  conven 
ient  for  us  than  the  grazing  methoi 
The  worst  bottleneck  was  our  mange 
feeding.  There  was  too  much  handlin] 
in  our  stable  arrangement.  Maybe  w 
should  have  fed  from  bunker  wagon 
in  the  barnyard;  or  paved  on  areafo 
bunker  feeding — we  didn’t  get  that  far 

Now  for  two  years  we  feed  all-yea 
from  silos.  So  far  we  prefer  it.  We  haw 
no  daily  nor  seasonal  problem  of  feed 
we  have  surplus  to  sell  and  unifon 
milk  production. 

Drought  periods  don’t  interrupt  on 
feeding  schedule.  We  have  almos 
doubled  the  spreadable  manure  to  gi* 
crops  compared  to  pasturing,  and  * 
have  fewer  harvesting  problems  tha 
when  green /feeding. 

We  find  the  elevator  mighty  good  ft 
silo  filling  and  storing  baled  hay,  an 
the  gutter  cleaner  saves  time  and  lahoi 

Now  we  devote  about  2  hours  per® 
to  feeding  (silage  3  times;  hay 
Cows  exercise  in  the  barnyard. 

Some  disadvantages:  Pasturing  is 
practical  for  rough  side-hill  areas, 
cilities  for  harvesting  and  feeding  nee 
to  be  simplified.  For  maximum  f°ra» 
consumption,  a  combination  of  " 
grass,  silage  and  choice  hay  "° 
seem  ideal. 

*  *  * 

WE  GRANGER 
FROM  PASTURING 
TO  GREEN  FEEDING 

By  P.  K.  HALL  &  SON 
Sunnyside  Ranch,  Southwick,  Alerss. 

UR  FARM  is  a  father  and  son « 
terprise.  The  herd  is  pure  bre 
steins — 105  total  head  with  77  nu 

Our  crop  land  totals  160  acr 
comprises  35  acres  of  birdsfoot  r 
105  acres  in  mixed  seedings  of  tin10  ^ 
some  orchard  grass,  ladino  an 
clover;  also  there  are  20  acres  o  ^ 
seeded  winter  wheat-rye,  folio"’ 
sudan  grass  and  some  Jap  nrille  • 

Feeding  System.  , 

In  1953,  while  still  on  our  ^ 
pasturing  system,  we  started  a  ‘ 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Poffr) 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

jL  of  green  feeding  during  the  silo 
S|ne  period.  For  the  past  two  seasons 
■1954  and  1955,  green  feeding  has 
in  our  main  system.  Our  feeding  is 
■e  in  the  barnyard,  on  a  sloping  bank 
■veen  two  feeding  lines  of  posts  and 
tank  rails.  We  unload  by  manure 
pleader. 

The  following  are  some  observations, 
■far,  between  ordinary  grazing  and 
rreen  feeding. 

•r  Advantages 
I  A.  To  the  Cow 

1.  More  even  feed. 

2.  Less  time  spent  eating. 

3.  Less  foot  trouble. 

4.  She  is  able  to  get  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  cool  hours  of  the  day. 

I  B.  To  the  Operator 

1.  More  even  production. 

2.  No  fencing.  * 

3.  Calving  easier  to  watch  for. 

4.  Accessible  water  needed  only 
in  the  feed  lot. 

5.  More  use  of  forage  equip¬ 
ment. 

6.  No  signs  of  bloat. 

7.  Cows  are  close  to  the  barns 
both  morning  and  night. 

8.  Clipping  of  pasture  is  auto¬ 
matically  taken  care  of. 

I  C.  To  the  Crop 

1.  No  overgrazing. 

2.  More  regular  fertilization. 

3.  No  cow  paths  killing  out 
grass. 

4.  No  manure  pads  or  urine 
areas  in  the  field. 

I.  Disadvantages 
I  A.  To  the  Cow 

1.  Boss  or  timid  cows  may  be 
a  problem  in  feed  area. 

2.  Mud  in  feed  area  during 
rainy  spells. 

3.  Fast  eaters  may  overeat  and 
slower  ones  get  too  little. 

B.  To  the  Operator 

1.  Must  have  a  man  able  to 
handle  the  machinery  on 
hand  every  day. 

2.  Must  have  some  way  of  feed¬ 
ing  cows  during  machinery 
breakdowns. 

3.  More  strains  on  machinery. 

a.  More  use 

b.  Must  cut  grass  even 
when  heavy  with  rain  or 
dew 

4.  Crop  management  becomes 
of  more  importance  (Since 
there  can  be  no  over  grazing 
of  crops,  they  must  be  ready 
when  needed  in  spite  of  flood 
or  drought.) 

5.  Must  have  suitable  land 
available  when  needed. 
(Land  which  will  be  acces¬ 
sible  with  heavy  equipment). 

6.  Manure  disposal  in  -small 
feed  lots  could  be  a  problem. 

C-  To  the  Crop 
No  major  ones, 
ese  are  our  conclusions,  thus  far, 
comparison  with  an  ordinary  graz- 
Prog-ram,  previously  used.  This  is 
a„  comparison  with  other  types;  of 
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GRASS-FED  COWS 
ARE  STILL  HUNGRY! 


When  cows  first  start  on  grass 
after  a  long  winter  in  the  barn, 
there’s  generally  a  quick  increase 
in  production.  This  seems  to  cause 
many  dairymen  to  trust  grass  too 
far.  Grass-fed  cows  are  happy 
enough,  but  often  they’re  also 
hungry.  Here’s  why: 

New  spring  pasture  is  85%  water! 
A  cow  in  production  can  eat  only 
so  much  and  if  she  fills  up  on 
grass  she  won’t  have  room  for 
enough  real  nutrients  to  keep  her¬ 
self  in  shape  and  produce  at  the 
same  time. 

That’s  why  cows  need  an  adequate 
grain  ration  while  they’re  on  pas¬ 
ture  ...  to  keep  them  from  milking 
“off  their  backs,”  losing  weight, 
and  then  falling  off  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  right  at  the  time  when 
milk  prices  are  highest. 

Proved  Importance  of 
Grain  Feeding 

Purina  scientists  proved  how  im¬ 
portant  grain  feeding  is  during 
the  pasture  season.  They  matched 
two  groups  of  9  cows  each,  then 
turned  them  both  out  on  better- 
than-average  pasture  April  24th. 
One  group  continued  to  get  a 
16%  Purina  milking  ration,  fed 


1  lb.  grain  to  3  lbs.  milk.  The 
other  group  got  no  grain. 

Until  May,  the  non-grain  group 
outproduced  the  grain-fed  group. 
By  September,  the  grain  group 
was  out  in  front:  by  4,236  lbs. 
(490  lbs.  per  cow).  But,  the  big 
difference  came  the  next  fall! 

Grain-Fed  Cows  Produced 
15,752  Pounds  More  Milk 

Despite  the  fact  the  “grass-only” 
cows  were  put  back  on  the  same 
grain  feeding  program  the  check 
group  received  as  early  as  October 
8th,  they  trailed  the  grain-fed 
group  by  15,752  lbs.  (1,750  lbs. 
per  cow)  by  February.  (Note: 
Most  of  this  extra  milk  was  gained 
during  the  period  of  highest  milk 
prices.) 

The  difference  between  profit  and 
loss  with  most  cows  is  about  1,750 
lbs.  of  milk  .  .  .  real  proof  that  pas¬ 
ture  feeding  PAYS  OFF  BIG! 

Check-R-Board  Dairy  is  a  nutri¬ 
tious,  palatable  feed  that’s  priced 
right!  More  and  more  New  York 
dairymen  are  successfully  feeding 
it  to. beat  the  price  squeeze.  Comes 
in  14,  16,  18  and  20%  protein 
levels.  See  your  Purina  Dealer  for 
Check-R-Board  Dairy  now! 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

makers  of  more  than 
one  billion  bags  of  Chows  . . . 
more  feed  than  any  other 
manufacturer. 
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Here’s  what  your 
neighbors  are  saying: 

“We  have  used  Check-R-Board  Dairy 
since  last  August.  It  keeps  our  cows  in 
good  body  condition.  We  like  it  the 
best  of  any  feed  we  have  used  and  our 
production  is  definitely  better.” 

Barry  Yaples 
Dryden,  R-l 

“I  have  used  Check-R-Board  Dairy 
16%  and  Check-R-Board  Dairy  30% 
and  my  own  grains  for  the  past  year, 
and  I’m  well  satisfied  with  the  results! 
My  195  5  Herd  Average  for  20.5  milk¬ 
ers  was  12,781  lbs.  M  and  440.4 

^s‘  Harvey  N.  Alford 

Marcellas,  R-l 

“My  cows  go  for  Check-R-Board 
Dairy  because  of  its  palatability  and 
texture.  They’ve  given  a  good,  even 
flow  of  milk  on  it  all  winter.  It’s 
priced  right,  too.” 

Charles  N.  Ellingworth 
Watertown,  R-l 

“I  like  Check-R-Board  Dairy  because 
my  cows  hold  production  better  on 
it.  It’s  uniform  .  .  .  order  after  order, 
and  the  service  can’t  be  beat.  I  can 
almost  set  my  watch  by  the  time  the 
feed  is  delivered.” 

Robert  Stevens 
Sloansville 

“Since  changing  to  Check-R-Board 
Dairy  last  fall.  I’ve  had  a  butterfat 
increase.  Cow  condition  seems  to  be 
improved  and  I’m  well  satisfied  with 
production.” 

Roger  Brown 
„  Central  Bridge 


Putina  ate 
lu$Hte  fsdb . . . 


In  New  York  there  are:  15  Purina  Salesmen, 

16  Purina  Retail  Salesmen,  102  Purina  Dealers, 
13  Purina  District  Warehouses  and  a  big 
Purina  Mill  at  Buffalo  with  200  employees 
...  all  working  to  serve  you  better! 
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The  Hi-40  with  choice 
of  3  owner-changeable 
front  wheel  systems 


BRAND  NEW  by  Ferguson... in  3  New  High-Clearance  Models! 


Ferguson 

If  you  prefer  a  high-clearance  tractor  and  mid-mounted 
cultivators,  be  sure  to  sec — and  lest  drive — the  new 
Ferguson  Hi-40. 

The  Hi-40  has  all  the  proved  work-saving,  money¬ 
saving  features  of  its  lower  slung  running  mate,  the  famous 
Ferguson  35. 

Right  at  your  finger  lips  is  Quadramalic  Control  that 
gives  you  close  command  of  implements  .  .  .  lets  you  raise 
and  lower  them,  select  draft  and  maintain  working  depth, 
adjust  the  hydraulic  system’s  speed  of  response  and  hold 
implements  in  any  position  you  choose. 

This  and  the  other  work  control  features  give  you 
mastery  over  every  farm  job;  Variable-Drive  PTO  for 
both  “Ground”  and  “Engine”  speed  drive;  “2-Stage” 


WITH  4-WAY 
WORK  CONTROL 

Clutching  for  one-pedal  control  of  both  transmission  and 
PTO;  and  Dual- Range  Transmission  for  peak  efficiency 
in  every  speed  range. 

New  increased  power — 12-volt  electrical  system — and 
power  steering  (optional)  make  the  Ferguson  Hi-40  a  top 
performer  in  its  held.  Ferguson  Dealers  have  had  years  of 
experience  in  sales  and  service  of  (he  Ferguson  System. 
Contact  your  local  dealer  now  to  arrange  for  a  Spring 
Hi-40  Demonstration.  Ferguson ,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Ferguson 


L 
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CHOICE  OF  MODELS.  The  Ferguson  Hi-40  is  available  in  models  shown  below.  Front  ends  are  also  convertible,  by  the  owner  himself. 


Single-Wheel  Tricycle 


WIN  FREE  VACATION  FOR  2 

Exciting  travel  vacations  to  London  and 
Paris  .  .  .  Hawaii  .  .  .  Caribbean  Islands 
.  .  .  Cuba  .  .  .  New  York  City.  Ferguson 
Dealers  have  contest  entry  blanks.  Nothing 
to  buy  or  write.  “Go  places  with  Ferguson. 
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UPS  YIELD  50% 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
system  pays  off  in  just  2  years 

“When  we  sent  our  crop  to  the  processing  plant,”  John  Martin  recalls,  “we 
found  we  had  more  than  doubled  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  county — 
just  by  adding  a  sprinkler  irrigation  system.  Our  $12,000  investment  paid  for 
itself  in  two  years.” 


■Castrating  Pigs 

^LmIGS  are  best  castrated  when  they 
It]  are  two  to  four  weeks  old,  for 
I  I  they  are  generally  well  started 
by  that  time  and  are  still  suck- 
L  so  they  get  plenty  of  feed  during  a 
Jime  when  they  don’t  feel  so  good.  Cas- 
K-ating  at  this  age  also  permits  vac- 
|ination  at  four  to  six  weeks  and  wean- 
Big  at  a  later  time. 

I  Such  a  schedule  is  recommended 
■ince  each  of  these  procedures  may  set 
|igs  back  a  little  and  consequently 
shouldn’t  all  be  done  at  once.  For  an¬ 
other  reason,  castration  should  be  done 
|arly,  for  the  small  pigs  are  easier  to 
handle  than  big  ones. 

■  For  doing  the  job  you’ll  need  a  sharp 

||nife  and  you’d  better  have  a  small 
an  filled  with  disinfectant  solution  to 
eep  it  in  between  castrations.  Almost 
ly  kind  of  a  mild  antiseptic  solution 
all  right,  with  a  2%  coal  tar  dip  be- 
g  favored  on  many  farms. 

It  will  also  pay  to  have  a  pail  of  the 
sinfectant  solution  handy  with  a 
>onge  or  bru^h  in  it.  You  can  wash 
jur. hands  in  this  solution  once  in  a 
hile,  and  the  sponge  can  be  used  for 
ashing  off  the  pig’s  scrotum  before 
istration. 

Castration  is  made  easier  when  two 
en  do  the  job,  with  one  holding  the 
g  while  the  other  castrates.  The  pig 
in  be  held  by  the  hind  legs  with  the 
>ad  down,  the  belly  toward  the  cas- 
ator,  and  its  back  squeezed  between 
ie  knees  of  the  holder.  As  an  alter- 
itive  method,  the  holder  may  grasp 
hind  and  front  foot  of  the  same  side 
each  hand  and  turn  the  pig  over  on 
3  back  with  the  rear  end  turned  to" 
ie  castrator.  The  small  of  the  pig’s 
ick  may  be  rested  on  the  pen  wall,  or 
l  small  trough  may  be  mounted  on  a 
stand  of  convenient  height  for  holding 
he  pig. 

After  the  scrotum  is  washed  with 


EXPERIENCES  with  grass  silage 
-‘over  an  18-year  period  are  summar- 
zed  in  a  Massachusetts  bulletin.  It  is 
egarded  as  one  of  the  very  best  on  re- 
iearch  with  grass  silage. 

Efforts  have  been  centered  on  finding 
vhich  procedures  will  always  assure 
he  production  of  good  quality  silage. 
Unlike  corn,  the  grasses  and  legumes 
equire  special  attention  if  this  objee- 
ive  is  to  be  reached.  Bad  odors,  for  ex- 
imple,  have  been  a  serious  problem. 

Water  content  of  the  green  crop  is 
he  most  important  single  factor  in  de¬ 
ermining  silage  quality.  Below  approx- 
Mately  60  per  cent  of  water  the  crop  is 
oo  dry  to  pack  well,  and  pockets  of 
Wold  develop.  Above  70  per  cent  of 
^ater  the  risk  that  poor  quality  silage 
"ill  result  ipereases  directly  with  the 
"ater  content,  and  at  75  per  cent  or 
wore,  poor  quality  is  almost  a  certainty. 

The  percentage  of  water  in  forage 
crops  in  early  June  when  they  are  most 
nutritious  is  always  more  than  70  and 
"ill  reach  80  in  succulent  legumes, 
here  are  two  alternatives  in  such  a 
SI  UaEon — wilting  the  crop  or  use  of  a 
Preservative  or  conditioner.  Wilting  i^ 
Practicable  only  in  special  circum- 

? ,ances  and  under  rather  ideal  condi¬ 
tions. 

. Preservatives  are  of  two  general 
-asses:  (l)  those  that  add  readily  fer¬ 
mentable  carbohydrate  to  the  green 
rop  and  thus  promote  the  lactic  acid 
JTe  of  fermentation  and  (2)  those 
a  have  a  mild  antiseptic  action  and 
event  undesirable  breakdown  of  pro- 
am*  ^ormati°n  of  butyric  acid.  Ex- 

and^  c*ass  are  molasses 

ond  g,roun(i  cereal  grains;  in  the  sec- 
ass  are  liquid  sulfur  dioxide  and 
)0dium  bisulfite. 

ronditioners  are  dry  materials  that 


the  disinfectant  solution,  a  testicle  is 
caught  between  the  fingers  and  forced 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum. 
The  knife  is  then  taken  out  of  the  dis¬ 
infectant  solution,  and  cut  made  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  testicle  so  that  it  pops 
out  through  the  skin.  After  exposure 
the  testicle  can  be  drawn  out  and  the 
surrounding  membranes  trimmed  away 
until  only  the  spermatic  cord  remains 
attached  to  it.  This  is  gently  pulled  un¬ 
til  it  breaks  inside  the  body  and  the 
testicle  is  free.  The  other  testicle  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the 
pig  can  ordinarily  be  turned  loose  with 
no  further  disinfection  required. 

However,  in  summer  time  it  may  be 
desirable  to .  smear  the  wounds  with 
pine  tar  or  other  repellents  to  prevent 
“blowing”  by  flies.  A  variation  of  the 
castration  technique  described  above 
calls  for  making  a  single  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  scrotum  at  the  bottom 
and  removing  both  testicles  through 
this  opening. 

Observing  a  few  precautions  will 
help  you  to  have  better  luck  with  cas¬ 
trated  pigs.  For  one  thing,  the  job  can 
be  made  a  little  easier  if  the  pigs  are 
fasted  for  twelve  hours  to  decrease  the 
size  of  the  intestines.  For  another,  the 
animals  can  be  confined  in  a  small 
clean  pen  so  the  castrator  can  keep  his 
hands  clean  and  the  pigs  can  be  caught 
without  exciting  and  overheating  them 
by  excessive  chasing.  Then  the  wounds 
will  heal  better  if  the  spermatic  cord  is 
pulled  completely  out  or  cut  off  well  up# 
inside  the  body. 

Finally,  a  great  deal  of  infection  can 
be  avoided  by  immediately  turning  the 
castrated  pigs  into  clean  pens  or  green 
pasture  and  keeping  them  out  of  filthy 
lots  and  mudholes  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  This  last  point  is  especially  im¬ 
portant,  for  a  great  many  cases  of 
lockjaw  and  scirrhous  cord  can  be 
traced  back  to  contamination  of  cas¬ 
tration  wounds. 


absorb  excess  moisture.  Ground  cereal 
grains  give  an  excellent  product  and 
are  easy  to  apply.  The  cost  is  not  so 
high  as  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be  as 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  feeding  val¬ 
ue  of  the  grain  remains  in  the  silage. 
Because  of  difficulties  of  application, 
molasses  is  no  longer  recommended,  al¬ 
though  much  good  silage  has  been 
made  with  it. 

Liquid  sulfur  dioxide  does  a  good  job 
of  preservation,  if  uniformly  applied, 
but  it  requires  special  equipment  and 
painstaking  effort,  otherwise  the  silage 
will  be  “spotty” — good  in  places  and 
poor  in  others.  Sodium  bisulfite  is 
cheap,  easy  to  apply,  and  the  silage  is 
of  excellent  quality,  surpassed  in  our 
experience,  only  by  that  made  with 
hominy  meal  or  ground  wheat. 

Without  exception,  the  feeding  value 
of  good  quality  silage  as  determined 
by  recognized  formulas  has  been  higher 
than  that  of  poor  quality,  bad  smelling 
silage.  When  ground  cei’eal  grains  have 
been  used  as  a  preservative,  the  differ¬ 
ence  has  been  almost  one  quarter  more. 
Weight  losses  also  have  been  lower 
when  a  preservative  was  used;  enough 
lower’ in  general  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  treatment,  not  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  higher  feeding  value. 

Odor  and  consistency  (absence  of 
sliminess)  will  oftentimes  provide  the 
experienced  operator  with  a  good  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  quality  of  his  silage.  Odor, 
however,  is  not  always  to  be  depended 
on,  especially  in  borderline  cases.  Color 
is  of  some  value;  good  silage  is  usually 
greenish-brown  or  yellowish-brown. 

Palatability  is  not  an  infallible  guide 
to  quality.  Cows  sometimes  relish  very 
strong  smelling  silage  that  has  been 
shown  to  be  relatively  low  in  feeding 
value  and  to  have  undergone  extensive 
losses  in  the  silo. 
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Martin  says  he  has  practically  no  main¬ 
tenance  problems.  “I  chose  Alcoa®  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe  sold  by  Charles  Joy 
&  Sons,  who  helped  me  select  couplings 
and  pumps,  too.  Storage  is  no  problem, 
since  nothing  will  resist  weather  better 
than  Alcoa  Aluminum.  We  don’t  even 
cover  it,  and  rust  doesn’t  affect  it  at  all.” 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is  full 
thickness,  highly  corrosion  resistant,  and 
withstands  rough  usage.  Light  in  weight, 
it’s  easy  to  handle  and  comes  in  lengths 
and  diameters  to  fit  any  system  require¬ 
ment.  There  is  more  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe  in  service  than  all  other 
brands  combined. 

For  the  name  of  your  nearby  distributor 
of  irrigation  systems  using  Alcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe,  just  fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


See  the  ALCOA  HOUR,  television's  finest  hour 
of  live  drama,  alternate  Sunday  evenings. 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best 

in  Aluminum  Value 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2140-D  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  Pipelines  fo  Profit.  < 

Name  _  “ 


Address. 


.City  and  State. 


ASK  ABOUT  THESE  OTHER  ALCOA  PRODUCTS  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


|  I  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Roofing 


f~l  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Gates 


Making  Top-Quality  Grass  Silage 
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Now’s  the  time  to  get  your  equipment  ready  for  the  rugged 
jobs  ahead.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  the  right  start 
toward  bigger  and  more  profitable  crops.  He  has  a  complete 
line  of  famous  Esso  Farm  Products  designed  to  meet  your 
every  machine  servicing  need.  Put  them  to  profitable  use  on 
your  farm. 

Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  for  extra  engine  protection  and  extra  oil 
economy  in  your  car  or  truck. 

Esso  Extra  Gasoline  for  top  power,  long  mileage  and  smooth 
anti-knock  performance  under  load,  the  year  ’round. 

Essolube  HD  motor  oil  for  heavy-duty  Diesel  or  gasoline 
tractor  and  truck  engines.  A  top  performing  motor  oil  for  all 
weather  and  work  conditions. 

Esso  Tractor  Fuel  for  “distillate”  burning  tractors.  Assures 
you  high  power  and  smooth,  efficient  operation. 

Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H,  the  one  grease  for  all  types  of 
equipment  —  trucks,  tractors  and  cars.  Eliminates  need  for 
variety  of  special  purpose  lubricants. 


Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always 


your  best  buy 


ESSO  STANDARD 


OIL  COMPANY 


THE  SPORTSMAN  CAN 
HELP  THE  FARMER 

DURING  the  past  ten  years,  I  have 
witnessed  how  much  a  sportsman 
can  help  the  farmer  and  how  little  it 
takes  to  harm  him.  There  are  several 
animals  that  destroy  crops.  Deer  can 
do  a  lot  of  damage  once  they  find  a 
young  orchard.  Either  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  the  first  part  of  winter  they 
will  hite  the  young  saplings  and  strip 
the  limbs  off  and  during  summer  when 
the  trees  ai’e  heavy  with  apples,  it  only 
takes  a  little  extra  pull  and  the  whole 
limb  is  broken.  It  takes  from  five  to 
ten  years  to  grow  this  tree,  so  the 
farmer  has  a  big  loss. 

During  the  hunting  season  just-  at 
dawn  or  just  at  sunset,  deer  are  usual¬ 
ly  seen  in  or  near  the  orchard,  the  ideal 
place  for  feed  and  a  chance  for  a  good, 
open  shot.  If  the  hunter  is  lucky,  he 
will  get  his  deer  and  the  farmer  will 
have  one  less  to  damage  his  orchard. 

He  not  only  raises  crops  to  worry 
about,  but  the  chicken  farmer  has  his 
troubles  too.  Coon  and  foxes  love  a  nice 
young  chicken.  Both  the  trapper  and 
hunter  can  help  this  time.  I  am  one  of 
the  lucky  hunters  who  has  a  couple  of 
good  coon  dogs  and  I  love  to  hear  the 
hounds  open  up  a  good  coon  chase.  I 
was  called  out  several  times  last  sum- 
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The  darkest  hour  is  only  sixty 
minutes  long. — Author  Unknown 

★  •★★★★★★★★ 

mer  and  fall  to  get  coon  where  they 
had  been  doing  damage.  I  worked  in  a 
corn  field  for  three  nights  in  one  place 
and  took  seven  coon.  This  probably 
saved  the  farmer  from  $50.00  to  $75.00. 

During  the  summer  I  was  called 
where  a  big  coon  had  been  killing  full 
grown  hens.  Again,  the  hounds  were 
put  to  work  and  in  three  nights  I  had 
destroyed  five  more  coon.  During  the 
summer,  they  had  killed  22  hens  in  all. 

There  are  times  when  a  hunter  in 
the  woods  sees  a  big  porcupine  in  a 
young  hemlock.  One  shell  well  spent 
can  destroy  the  varmint  and  save  a  lot 
of  trees. 

Looking  at  another  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  it  only  takes  one  careless  and 
thoughtless  hunter  to  spoil  a  good  time 
for  all.  First,  he  drives  his  car  through 
a  new  seeded  field  and  then,  as  he  eats 
his  lunch,  throws  all  the  cans  and 
empty  bottles  in  the  field.  When  he 
comes  to  a  gate,  instead  of  crawling 
under  as  he  should,  he  will  go  over  the 
top,  knocking  the  top  rail  off,  or  he 
may  leave  the  gate  open.  About  that 
time  he  draws  his  sights  on  the  farm¬ 
er’s  cow,  and  he  never  misses. 

It  seems  that  if  all  could  work  to¬ 
gether,  a  good  hunting  trip  could  be 
had  and  it  would  help  everyone  in¬ 
volved. — Fred  H.  Knox 
—  a.  a.  — 

MORE  FLOWERS 
FOR  LESS  ENEH <*  Y 

YOUR  paper  haS  been  read  here  at 
“Shelter  Valley  Farm”  for  many 
years  and  when  I  read  your  pages 
about  flowers  on  the  farm  it  was  very 
interesting.  When  we  love  flowers  we 
can  always  find  time  to  care  for  them. 

When  I  was  a  bit  younger  I  had  a 
large  flower  garden,  but  now  find  I  get 
more  blooms  for  the  energy  used  with 
tuberous  begonias  than  with  any  other 
flowers. 

Very  Sincerely, 

Ethel  Stone. 
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How’d  you  like 
have  an  extra  $200. 

$300,  $400  dropped  in  your  lap  this! 


summer? 

You  say,  “Listen  Cy,  I  could  sure  u«| 
an  extra  $300  but  it  sounds  might! 
fishy  .  .  .  nobody  gets  $300  dropped  ill 
their  lap.” 

Honest  injun.  this  is  no  trick.  If  you’vtl 
got  dairy  or  beef  cows  out  on  pasture 
I  can  show  you  how  to  pick  up  some 
extra  dollars  for  practically  nothing, 


Here’s  the  how  and  why.  All  kinds  of 
practical  “on  the  farm”  tests  show  ilia! 
the  average  20  eow  herd  will  pro 
duce  an  extra  $300  worth  of  mill 
per  .season  if  you  just  protect ’em 
from  flies  in  the  pasture.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  simple.  If  they’re  pestered  will 
flies,  they’re  not  eating  as  much  a 
they  should  so  they  don’t  make  ai 
much  milk.  They’re  standing  in  tk 
shade  fightin’  flies  instead  of  out  mow 
in’  the  grass. 


So  if  you’re  milking  20  cows, 
you’ll  get  an  EXTRA  $300  wortl 

of  milk  .  .  .  less  the  cost  of  the  flj 
control,  which  costs  very  little  if  yo# 
use  the  new  Watkins  Livestock  Sprat 
Concentrate. 

I  said  NEW  Watkins  Livestock  Sprat 
Concentrate  and  that’s  just  what  it  it 
.  .  .  a  real  humdinger.  Just  mix  it  wit 
water  and  spray  it  on  your  cow's  even 
two  or  three  weeks.  It’s  like  puttiffl 
armor  on  ’em.  Keeps  the  flies  off  at 
lets  ’em  be  about  their  business  o 
making  meat  or  milk. 

One  other  important  thing  you 
should  do  for  cows  on  pasture.' 
make  sure  they’re  getting  enougl 
MINERAL  to  balance  all  tlia 

grass.  If  the  soil  is  mineral-shy,  tin 
forage  will  he,  loo.  So  they  can  t  cot 
vert  all  that  glass  to  milk  and  that1 
a  heck  of  a  waste! 

Now  1  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you 
pasture  is  mineral-shy.  Most  are,  hu 
you  just  can’t  tell  by  looking.  BuN 
doesn’t  matter  because  there’s  an  eaw 
and  inexpensive  way  to  be  sure,  a11 
that’s  with  a  Watkins  Stock  Minera 
Block. 


It’s  a  kind  of  an  AUTOMAT 
grass  balancer.  If  cows  don  t  f 
enough  mineral  from  naima 
sources  they’ll  take  just  what  lI'O 
need  from  the  block.  The  Walkin- 
Stock  Mineral  Block  furnishes  ca 
cium,  high-quality  phosphorus  an«a 
the  other  minerals  they  need.  Just- 
it  out  near  water  like  a  salt  block. 

Your  Watkins  Dealer  has  both  of 
products  for  livestock  on  pasture., 
the  livestock  Spray  Concentrate  ^ 
the  Stock  Mineral  Block.  T  ake  a  00 
at  ’em  next  time  he  stops  by. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N 
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Ten  Commandments” 
For  Apple  Marketing 

OThis  is  the  first  Commandment: 

It  is  the  law  of  the  profits  that 
lo-ood  markets  exist  only  where  demand 
"oes  ahead  of  supply.  Therefore  build 
I  demand,  and  yet  more  demand,  for 
your  apples. 

And  the  second  commandment  is 
I like  unto  the  first: 

I  Teach  your  customers  diligently,  the 
merits  of  apples;  for  only  a  fool  buys 
that  for  which  he  knows  no  use.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  market  carefully,  in  advance; 
for  education  costs  only  pennies  per 
bushel  but  the  price  of  ignorance  is  in 
I  dollars. 

0A  thousand  growers  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  their  apples  to  seven 
| buyers: 

Verily  the  growers  will  cut  each 
I  others’  prices  to  pieces,  and  the  buyers 
will  wink  and  laugh.  But  seven  sellers 
I  and  seven  buyers  make  a  firm  market 
land  fatten  the  pocketbook  of  all. 

OHe  who  sells  by  under-cutting  his 
neighbor’s  price  has  thrown  a 
|  boomerang : 

It  will  return  to  smite  him.  His 
|  neighbor  shall  cut  in  his  turn,  and  both 
will  be  sorely  wounded  in  the  hip- 
pocket.  \ 

OYou  shall  not  attempt  to  market  a 
puny  volume  of  apples: 

The  seller  of  a  million  bushels  at¬ 
tracts  the  hard-cash  buyers  but  the 
push-cart  peddler  must  hfint  the  by¬ 
ways  and  alleys  for  bad-check  custom- 
I  ers. 

©Unless  you  are  a  professional 
salesman  as  well  as  a  grower,  hire 
| yourself  a  salesman: 

The  amateur  cannot  compete  equally 
|  with  the  professional  and  the  buyers  of 
apples  today  are  surely  professionals. 

0  Guard  diligently  against  overfill¬ 
ing  the  nearby  markets: 

A  glut  ruins  the  price-level  and  the 
blight  speeds  by  telegraph  over  land 
and  sea.  Offer  your  apples  to  many 
I  cities,  for  apples  grow  only  in  certain 
spots  of  this  terrestrial  ball,  but  all  the 
people  of  all  the  nations  hunger  for 
fruit. 

0  Strive  mightily  for  a  stable  mar¬ 
ket: 

Therein  the  merchant  buys  tomor¬ 
row’s  needs  freely  and  with  confidence. 
But  when  the  price-cutters  enter,  the 
merchant  withholds  buying,  lest  his 
competitor  buy  cheaper  or  tomorrow’s 
fruit  be  lower  and  the  unsold  apples 
pile  up  like  a  dammed  river,  unto  the 
bursting  thereof. 

0  Forget  not  that  the  eye  controls 
the  purse  strings: 

Bruises  are  repulsive,  and  poor  color 
looks  shabby.  Your  apples  must  sell 
themselves  in  the  super-markets  along¬ 
side  70  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 

/TN  An  honest  grade  is  a  delight  to  all 
merchants : 

It  brings  re-orders;  but  a  deceitful 
°r  a  sloppy  pack  induces  wrath  and  re¬ 
jection. — Apple  Institute  Neivs 


con.  ix*.  uxq  riATvua  iikdichti  w.  »o«ld  toin  muru 
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We  certainly  saved  enough  money 
—let's  take  a  cab  home." 


ANNUAL  ABERDEGN- 
ANGUS  SALE  APR.  2« 

OR  21  years  now,  New  York  State 
Angus  breeders  have  been  holding 
their  annual  consignment  sale  at  the 
Cornell  Livestock  Judging  Pavilion, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
This  sale  has  become  one  of  the  very 
f  1  n  e  s  t  Aberdeen- Angus  consignment 
sales  in  the  United  States. 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  have  been 
gaining  rapidly  in  popularity.  All 
Angus  cattle  are  "polled,”  which  means 
that  they  have  no  horns  at  all. 

Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are  particu¬ 
larly  ideal  for  dairymen  who  wish  to 
retire  from  active  milk  production  but 


wish  to  keep  their  hand  in  the  cattle 
business  one  way  or  another.  Every 
Aberdeen-Angus  cow  comes  equipped 
with  *a  four-legged  milking  machine — 
a  healthy,  lively  calf,  eager  to  nurse 
his  mother. 

This  year’s  New  York  State  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Consignment  Sale  at 
Ithaca,  contains  a  very  fine  group  of 
bred  heifers,  open  heifers  and  herd  bull 
prospects.  The  cattle  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  an  experienced  selec¬ 
tion  committee;  the  cattle  will  be  shown 
in  nice  condition;  there  will  be  a  show 
at  9:00  A.M.  sale  day,  and  these  cattle 
will  be  judged  by  Mr.  Percy  R.  Webb 
of  Windfields  Farm,  Willowdale,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada.  At  1:00  P.M.  the  after¬ 


noon  of  April  28th,  the  cattle  will  be 
sold  at  auction  by  Auctioneers  Hamil¬ 
ton  James  and  A1  Zogg. 

On  Friday  evening,  starting  at  6:00, 
there  will  be  a  chicken  barbecue  at 
Babcock  Farmsv  located  on  Route  96, 
about  5  miles  from  Ithaca,  going  to¬ 
ward  Trumansburg.  All  folks  interested 
in  breeding  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  are 
invited  to  the  barbecue,  the  show  and 
the  sale.  For  a  catalog  of  the  sale,  write 
to  Monroe  C.  Babcock,  Sale  Manager, 
R.D.  3,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Keep  woodwork  away  from  steam- 
pipes.  The  wood  may  eventually  car¬ 
bonize  and  catch  fire,  if  there  is  not 
adequate  space  for  ventilation. 


I’m  the  nitrogen  45 
that  gives  your  crops 
J  more  growth 
l  J/  per  bag! 


This  45%  UREA  Nitrogen  Fertilizer  in  free- 
flowing  pellets  gives  your  crops  the  nitrogen  they 
need  fast  and  easy.  ARCADIAN®  UREA  45  packs 
the  biggest  wallop  of  nitrogen  growing  power  you 
can  buy  in  a  bag.  It  is  all  high-quality  Urea  nitro¬ 
gen,  quick-acting  and  long-lasting.  Get  UREA  45 
today  to  make  your  crops  pay! 


Small  grains  need  nitrogen  to  stool  out  thick  and 
form  heads  well  filled  with  fat  kernels.  UREA  45 
works  equally  well  as  pre-plant  or  top-dressing 
application.  It  penetrates  the  entire  root  zone  to 
feed  your  crop  well.  It  saves  work!  Each  80-pound 
bag  contains  36  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen. 


Fruit  needs  nitrogen  all  through  the  spring  and 
UREA  45  makes  quick  work  of  supplying  this 
plant  food  essential  to  good  leaf  and  shoot  growth 
and  good  fruit  set  and  sizing.  UREA  penetrates  to 
the  roots  fast.  The  firm,  concentrated  pellets  make 
easy  spreading  in  any  equipment. 


Vegetables  need  plenty  of  nitrogen  for  the  fast, 
strong  growth  that  makes  big,  early-maturing 
yields.  UREA  45  feeds  crops  quickly  and  resists 
leaching  to  feed  crops  \well  all  season  long.  You 
can  add  UREA  45  to  irrigation  water  and  let  water 
do  the  work  of  spreading. 


Grass  pastures  and  haylands  produce  more  feed 
rich  in  protein  when  you  top-dress  with 
ARCADIAN  UREA  45.  You  save  work  because 
fewer  bags  of  UREA  45  cover  your  entire  grass 
acreage.  For  best  results  apply  UREA  45  early, 
and  also  apply  lime.  Get  UREA  45  today! 


Seety&wi 

Ask  your  dealer  for  high-nitrogen  ARCA¬ 
DIAN  products:  ARCADIAN  UREA  45, 
the  most  nitrogen  you  can  buy  in  a  bag; 
ARCADIAN  12-12-12  Granular  Fertilizer, 
made  to  make  crops  make  money; 
ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Fertilizer  Solutions, 
the  easy  way  to  make  crops  pay. 


Suppfcm 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

New  York  6,  N.  Y.  •  Ironton,  Ohio  • 


Hopewell,  Va. 
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New 


Ham  elite 

■  M  VUr  mWm  mil  mmm  u  mm 


Direct  Drive 
CHAIN  SAW 


New  Low  Cost 
Full  5  Horsepower 
Only  19  Pounds 

Here’s  the  way  to  easier  cutting,  faster  cutting, 
more  profitable  cutting  for  your  dollar  .  .  .  the 
new  Homelite  EZ  direct-drive  chain  saw  with 
floating  power. 

Now  you  get  5  full  horsepower  packed  into  a 
light  19  pounds,  to  give  you  greater  handling 
ease  than  you’ve  ever  known  .  .  ,  for  Homelite 
floating  power  means  less  reaction  on  you.  Yet 
the  faster  cutting  speed  of  the  EZ  slices 
through  8"  Oak  in  5  seconds  and  18"  Pine  in 
14  seconds.  It  cuts  in  any  position  —  up,  down, 
right,  left,  even  upside  down. 


With  a  choice  of  17",  21",  and  25"  bar  lengths 
you  can  easily  handle  any  tree  up  to  3  feet  in 
diameter. 

Wherever  you  want  to  use  a  chain  saw  —  for 
cash  crop,  fence  posts  or  building  lumber,  look 
first  at  the  new  low-cost  Homelite  EZ.  It  gives 
you  more  cutting  for  your  dollar. 


ASK  YOUR  HOMELITE 
DEALER  FOR  A  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 
TODAY! 


ASK  HIM,  TOO,  ABOUT  THE  CONVENIENT  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN 


WIN  A 
HOMELITE 
( Ei)  FREE l 


> 


24  Homelite  EZ  chain  sdws  being  given  away  each  month. 
Nothing  to  buy.  Nothing  to  write.  No  obligation.  Just  ask  your 
dealer  how  you  can  win.  See  him  today! 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CHAIN  SAWS  FOR  EVERY  CUTTING  JOB 

HOMELITE 

4004  RIVERDALE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN,  INC. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CARRYABLE  CHAIN  SAWS  •  PUMPS  •  GENERATORS  .  BLOWERS 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist ,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


is 


Same  £%frefUeKce&  ut 

Spray  Thinning 

APPLES 

By  M.  B.  HOFFMAN 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

AND  THINNING  represents  one 
of  the  greatest  single  costs  in 
producing  good  fruit.  Even  when 
experienced  and  dependable  help 
available,  adequate  thinning  of 
apples  by  hand  cannot  be  done  early 
enough  to  promote  annual  flowering. 
The  use  of  chemical  sprays  during  the 
bloom  or  early  post-bloom  period  to  re¬ 
duce  fruit  set  and  thereby  partially  or 
completely  overcome  the  necessity  for 
hand  thinning  is  considered  one  of  the 
more  important  developments  in  com¬ 
mercial  fruit  growing  in  recent  years. 

The  advisability  of  chemical  thin¬ 
ning  will  depend  on  the  individual  or¬ 
chard,  the  variety,  the  amount  of  bloom 
and  the  weather  during  bloom.  The 
practice  must  be  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  final  set  will  be  too  heavy. 
Many  factors  will  affect  the  results  and 
the  best  results  may  not  always  be 
duplicated.  This  is  because  environ¬ 
ment  and  tree  condition  usually  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

Chemical  thinning  of  such  heavy  set¬ 
ting  varieties  as  Yellow  Transparent, 
Wealthy  and  Golden  Delicious  has  usu¬ 
ally  proved  profitable.  With  these  sorts, 
insufficient  thinning  with  chemicals  has 
occurred  about  as  often  as  adequate 
thinning,  but  even  so,  the  treatment  is 
generally  helpful.  In  orchards  where 
any  variety  tends  to  bear  in  alternate 
years,  chemical  thinning  would  appear 
in  order  when  a  heavy  bloom  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  good  weather  for  cross-pol¬ 
lination. 

Materials 

The  DN  formulations  when  used  as 
a  spray  at  full  bloom  are  good  thin- 
ners  for  Wealthy,  Golden  Delicious  and 
other  varieties  that  consistently  over¬ 
set.  However,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  exact  timing  and  the  possibility  of 
leaf  burn  with  DN  materials,  fruit 
growers  in  the  humid  areas  of  the  East 
are  more  interested  in  the  synthetic 
growth  regulators.  There  are  two  of 
these  used  for  thinning  apples:  naptha- 
leneacetic  acid  (NAA)  and  its  amide, 
naphthaleneacetamide. 

While  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  satisfactory  thinning  acT 
complished  with  NAA,  numerous  cases 
of  over-thinning  have  occurred.  Mod¬ 
erate  to  severe  leaf  injury  has  been 
common,  especially  when  the  treatment 
was  made  at  the  petal  fall  stage.  When 
cloudy,  rainy  weather  prevails,  the 
leaves  may  remain  susceptible  to  NAA 
injury  for  two  or  more  weeks  after 
petal  fall. 

In  contrast,  applications  of  the 
amide  at  early  stages  of  development 
have  resulted  in  normal  growth  of  both 
leaves  and  shoots.  In  most  cases  the 
thinning  results  with  amide  have  been 
favorable.  In  some  cases  thinning  has 
been  inadequate.  In  very  few  instances, 
involving  an  excessive  set,  has  over¬ 
thinning  occurred. 

Factors  Influencing  ltesults 

The  amount  of  thinning  following  a 
given  treatment  may  vary  from  year 
to  year,  from  day  to  day  and  from  one 
variety  to  another.  These  variations 
seem  to  .be  associated,  at  least  in  part, 
with  the  amount  of  chemical  absorbed 
by  the  foliage.  In  the  case  of  most  pes¬ 
ticides  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  deposited  on  the  foliage  or 
fruit  to  prevent  insect  or  disease  dam¬ 
age.  But,  for  growth  regulators,  the 
chemical  must  be  absorbed  by  the  foli¬ 
age  if  it  is  to  produce  an  effect. 

Under  orchard  conditions  there  are  a 


number  of  factors  that  appear  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  absorption  of  these  two  I 
growth  regulators,  and  therefore  thel 
amount  of  thinning.  Chief  among  these! 
are:  (1)  the  material,  (2)  weather  con- 1 
ditions  during  early  development,  (3)1 
environmental  conditions  at  the  time  oil 
spraying  and  (4)  yarietal  characterisj 
tics  of  the  foliage.  ) 

1.  Under  any  given  set  of  conditions! 
NAA  seems  to  be  more  readily  absorb! 
ed  than  its  amide.  This  may  be  the! 
principal  reason  why  it  is  the  more  pol 
tent  thinner  and  frequently  injurious  to| 
foliage. 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  thin-l 
ning  when  a  chemical  is  used  is  always! 
heavier  with  all  varieties  in  years  when| 

★  ★  At  ★  ★★★★* 

Let’s  all  swap  problems  —  since 
everyone  always  knows  how  to  solve 
the  other  person’s  problems. 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

cloudy,  rainy  weather  predominates 
during  the  pre-bloom  or  post  bloom  per¬ 
iod.  This  has  been  true  even  though 
weather  is  favorable  when  trees  are  hi 
bloom,  resulting  in  an  excessive  set.  An 
abnormal  amount  of  cloudy,  wet  weath¬ 
er  for  a  week  or  10  days  prior  to 
application  seems  to  condition  the  foil 
age  for  maximum  absorption.  It  is  un¬ 
der  such  conditions  that  NAA  usually 
overthins  and  results  in  serious  foliage 
injury.  And,  it  is  under  such  conditions 
that  amide  is  much  the  better  choice 

3.  In  general,  the  earlier  the  thin¬ 
ning  sprays  are  applied  following  bloom 
the  more  effective  they  are  in  reducing 
set.  However,  there  are  many  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  statement.  Conditions  at 
the  time  of  spraying  can  affect  the  rate 
of  drying,  and  slow  drying  appears  to 
be  associated  with  an  increased  rate 
and  amount  of  absorption,  which  b 
turn  increases  the  effect  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal.  In  other  words,  absorption  is  of 
more  importance  than  day  to  day  de- 
velopment  during  that  short  post  bloom 
period  when  thinning  sprays  must  be 
applied. 

4.  The  absorption  of  growth  regu¬ 
lators  is  known  to  be  affected  by  the 
physical  structure  of  the  foliage  of  di ' 
ferent  plants.  Leaf  characters  vary 
considerably  with  different  apple  var¬ 
ieties.  This  may  be  ,one  reason  v  ! 
some  varieties,  including  Jonathan,  ^ 
I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Stayman,  Yom 
Imperial  and  Yellow  Newtown  are,  1® 
der  most  conditions  more  responsive 
these  thinning  sprays  than  ar 
Wealthy,  Golden  Delicious  and  Rom 
Beauty. 

Timing  and  Choice  of 
Material 

Early  or  Summer  Varieties.  Summ^ 
apples  such  as  Williams  Early  Red, 
Astrachan,  Yellow  Transparent, 
and  Oldenburg  have  a  short  groW 
season  and  should  be  thinned  at 
earliest  possible  date.  This  will  Pel 
rapid  growth  from  the  start  and  reS 
in  the  best  commercial  size  by  RalV 

A  growth  regulator  spray  f°r 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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fiOME  EXPERIENCES  IN 
$,.|UY  THINNING 

AJPPEES 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

Jng  summer  apples  should  be  applied 
f Hiring  late  bloom  or  at  the  petal  fall 
Bage.  Such  treatment  made  later  than 
Hat,  say  2  to  3  weeks  following  petal 
j  fell, '  will  likely  result  in  little  or  no 
Knifing.  a  reduced  growth  rate  and 
Hemature  ripening  of  the  fruit.  This 
effect,  in  summer  apples  has  never  oc- 
j  |irred  following  spray  applied  approxi- 
'  mately  at  the  petal  fall  stage.  Since 
He  amide  can  be  used  at  this  early 
Stage  without  leaf  injury  it  is  the  only 
choice  for  these  early  sorts. 

i  Fail  and  Winter  Varieties.  These  vari¬ 
eties  may  be  spray  thinned  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  about  ten  to  fourteen  days  be- 
Hnning  with  the  shedding  of  petals. 

;  The  earlier  the  thinning  is  done  the 
Better  will  be  the  size  of  fruit  and  the 
fiances  of  repeat  bloom.  The  material 
and  time  of  application  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  situation.  When  there  has 
f  been  considerable  cloudy,  wet  weather, 
amide  is  the  safer  material.  In  fact, 
iich  conditions  have  proven  helpful  in 
,  Obtaining  adequate  thinning  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  heavy  setting  varieties  with 
I  amide. 


I  With  predominately  sunny  weather 
and  for  varieties  that  have  proven  dif¬ 
ficult  to  thin  such  as  Wealthy  and 
Golden  Delicious,  success  with  the 
amide  will  likely  require  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  be  made  under  conditions  con¬ 
ducive  to  slow  drying.  Such  conditions 
usually  occur  during  the  late  afternoon 
or  evening  when  there  is  no  wind  and 
dften  a  rise  in  humidity.  During  sunny, 
<Jry  seasons  the  use  of  NAA,  about  10 
days  after  petal  fall  may  be  considered 
for  some  of  the  heavy  setting  varieties. 

■  With  some  varieties,  notably  Deli¬ 
cious  and  Grimes  Golden,  an  amide 
spi’ay  applied  ten  to  fourteen  days  af¬ 
ter  petal  fall  often  results  in  numerous 
anal!  seedless  fruits  that  persist 
throughout  the  season.  This  effect, 
[Which  is  more  of  a  nuisance  than 
harmful,  has  never  been  observed  when 
the  spray  was  made  at  petal  fall  or 
several  days  following  petal  fall. 

|  While  the  absorption  problem  has 
been  emphasized  here  because  of  its  ob- 
ffious  importance,  it  is  possible  that 
|ther  conditions  such  as  the  supply  of 
,ieserve  foods,  the  extent  of  cross  pollin¬ 
ation  and  general  tree  vigor  may  also 
,  tribute  to  the  variations  in  spray 
tinning  results.  When  we  have  more 
howledge  of  the  factors  influencing 
jp  absorption  of  these  growth  regu- 
Itors  and  more  information  on  their 
Pfects  in  reducing  fruit  set,  the  varia- 
fons  in  thinning  results  will,  no  doubt, 
w  better  understood.  Such  knowledge 
pould  prove  helpful  in  obtaining  more 
“tiform  results. 


—  A.  A. 


KIBETE  to  carl  lard 

jHAVE  been  a  reader  of  your  paper 
/  a  number  of  years.  I  never  overlook 
rastman’s  Chestnuts.”  The  other  day 
■!?ade  a  number  of  calls  in  the  country 
r  Agriculturist  salesman,  Dean 
r  e'  When  we  returned  he  presented 
J  Wlth  a  copy  or  volume  #4  of  “East- 
•an  s  Chestnuts.”  I  have  read  it 
aough  with  many  a  laugh. 

Jn  y°ur  paper  you  often  mention 
an  Carl  Ladd.  He  was  a  resident  of 
amont  about  40  years  ago  for  a  pe- 
Pj.  of  a  year  more  or  less.  It  was 
j  a  nay  opportunity  to  sit  with  him  in 

liov  °n  the  Way  to  Albany  and  1 
linn  comPany  and  companion- 

s  tu  Was  0n  the  way  UP  tben.  All  of 
zeri  °<came  in  contact  with  him  rea- 
Qin’ Hs. saying  is,  that  he  sure  was 
&  places.  If  I  remember  correctly 
,  asbot  lQng  after  this  that  he  was 
ana  ufan  Cornell.  It  is  not  under- 
o  1.  a,, 'e  this  type  of  man  has 

[  alI°wed  a  short  span  of  life. 

—F.F.W.,  N.  Y. 
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for  easier  raking 

Here’s  the  easiest  handling  rake  you’ve  ever  seen! 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  attach  the  Ford  Mounted  Side 
Delivery  Rake  to  any  Ford  Tractor;  then  you  can  just  “pick  it 
up  and  go.”  Nothing  to  slow  you  down  when  going  to  and  from 
the  field.  And  when  raking,  you  can  quickly  lift  the  rake  over 
obstructions  .  .  .  make  short  turns  without  cramping  .  .  .  rake 
cleaner  on  the  curves  .  .  .  back  into  tight  spots  easily.  But  that’s 
not  all. 

Gentle  Raking  Action  Saves  Leaves .  The  Ford  Side 
Delivery  Rake  moves  hay  a  shorter  distance  from  swath  to 
windrow  than  ordinary  side  rakes.  There’s  less  whipping,  less 
tossing  of  hay.  It  handles  hay  gently  while  you  rake  at  faster 
speeds.  And  its  extra  width  gets  all  the  hay  with  ease,  placing 
the  raked  hay  on  top  of  the  stubble  for  faster  curing. 

Two-Speed  Drive ,  Tractor  Powered,  In  addition, 
this  rake  is  PTO- operated  and  it  has  a  two -speed  drive  — use 
tractor  high  gear  for  most  raking  or  the  next  lower  gear  for 
dry  hay  and  rough  ground.  By  raking  faster  where  conditions 
permit,  you  save  valuable  time,  prevent  over-bleaching  of  the 
hay  and  get  your  hay  out  of  the  weather  sooner. 

Sealed  Bearings  Lubricated  for  Life,  You  save  time 
and  bother  “greasing  up,”  too—  thex-e  are  only  four  grease  fittings 
to  be  serviced  on  the  entire  rake.  The  tooth  bars  run  on  ball 
bearings  and  they  are  sealed  for  life.  It’s  the  smoothest  running 
rake  you’ve  ever  seen! 

You'll  Have  to  See  It!  And  there’s  much  more  — such  as 
the  exclusive  four-blade  rotor  that  strips  hay  cleaner,  replacing 
the  usual  stripper  bars.  So  stop  in  and  see  the  mounted  Ford 
Rake  at  your  Ford  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealer’s.  Look  over 
the  new,  smooth-running  Ford  Mowers,  too.  Then  try  them  on 
your  own  farm  without  obligation.  Find  out  for  youiself  how 
much  easier  and  faster  hay  making  can  be! 

Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford  Motor  Company, 
Birmingham,  Michigan. 


Gets  to  the  field  fast.  Notice  how  this 
rake  is  carried  by  the  tractor —  nothing 
drags  behind  to  slow  you  down.  That’s  why 
you  can  travel  to  and  from  the  field  at 
faster  tractor  speeds.  And  since  no  part  of 
the  rake  touches  the  ground,  the  entire  rake 
is  protected  from  the  severe  shaking, 
wobble  and  vibration  to  which  pulled  rakes 
are  subjected  on  the  road. 


Lifts  over  rocks  or  other  obsti-uctions, 
at  the  touch  of  your  finger.  When  raking, 
the  mounted  Ford  Rake  can  be  raised 
instantly  to  clear  rocks  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tions.  Simply  move  the  handy  Touch 
Control  lever  — Ford  Tractor  hydraulic 
power  does  the  rest.  Here’s  extra  protection 
against  rock  damage,  extra  convenience, 
too.  And  backing  is  no  problem  — this 
mounted  rake  cannot  jackknife  or  ci’amp. 
Handles  easily  at  all  times! 


IS  NEW  DAY  FARMING 
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EveMjtftifUj  fo  make, 
yowi  Gooden  and 
Lawn  wonk  ba&toi 


YOUR  G.L.F.  SERVICE  AGENCY  Is  ready  now 
with  the  biggest  selection  ever  .  .  .  tools  .  .  . 
equipment .  .  .  seed.  These  gardening  supplies 
have  been  selected  with  the  same  attention  to 
quality,  serviceability  and  need,  that  is  used  in 
selecting  all  other  farm  production  supplies. 
You  will  find  the  right  tools  and  materials  for 
your  needs,  of  the  most  practical  quality  and  at 
the  right  price  in  your  G.L.F.  lawn  and  garden 
department. 


MODEL  35  ROTARY  MOWER  is  a  clean  cutting,  depend¬ 
able  mower  that  whirrs  its  way  through  the  toughest  job. 


B4  WHEELBARROW  ....  is  neatly 
balanced  for  handling  heavy  loads 
and  the  big  rubber  wheel  won’t  cut 
into  soft  ground  either. 


KOROSEAL  HOSE  .  .  .  the  modern  plastic 
type,  light  weight  hose  that  will  last  a  long, 
long  time. 


4D  SPRAYER  that  gives  you  the 
pressure  for  effective,  easy  applica¬ 
tion  for  all  types  of  spray  materials. 
The  open  head  is  easy  to  fill  and 
clean. 


SPADING  FORK  .  .  .  with  the 
right  handle  length  for  good 
leverage  and  tempered  for 
loosening  heavy  soils. 

GARDEN  SPADE  with  a  good 
planting  depth  blade  of  tough 
carbon  steel  and  a  straight 
grained  durable  handle. 

BOW  RAKE  .  .  .  that  is  ideal 
for  general  lawn  and  garden 
clean-up  work  with  its  fifteen 
tooth  head  and  long  handle. 


IMPROVED  WEEDQNE 

...  to  make  weed  con¬ 
trol  in  your  lawn  an 
easier  job. 

ACP  GARDEN  WEEDER 

.  .  .  for  getting  rid  of 
early  season  weeds  in 
Jhe  garden. 


D2  DUSTER  that  has  the  extension 
tubes  and  spreader  head  that  puts 
the  dust  right  where  you  want  it 
for  most  effective  control.  2  qt.  size. 


SPRAYS  AND  DUSTS  .  .  .  the  finest  quality 
chemicals  blended  for  effective  control  of 
disease  and  insect  pests.  Detailed  application 
instructions  printed  on  each  package. 


DISPLAYED  AT  G.L.F.  ARE: 


Wheel  Implements 
Garden  Tractors 
Sprayers  &  Dusters 


Pruning  Equipment 
Hose  and  Sprinklers 
Lawn  Mowers 


G.L.F.  Plant  Foods 
G.L.F.  Vegetable  Seed 
G.L.F.  Chemicals 


get  it  at  G.  L.  F. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  7  ^ 


Working  with  Farm  Families 


By  E.  HALE  JONES 

Extension  Teaching  and  Information,  Cornell  University 


YOUNG  farmer  wonders  if  he 
should  buy  25  additional  acres, 
a  farm  family  is  up  to  its  neck 
in  debt  and  plagued  by  credi¬ 
tors,  a  father  and  son  want  to  arrange 
a  workable  farm  partnership,  and  a 
homemaker  spends  most  of  a  day  bak¬ 
ing  and  wonders  how  she  can  find  time 
for  other  things. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  (Situa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  is  working  with  farm 
families  through  a  more  intensive  farm 
and  home  management  program. 

The  program  is  geared  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  and  homemakers  work  out  their 
own  problems  of  management  —  of 
money,  time,  and  resources.  Nearly  600 
families  in  15  counties  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  and  many  more  benefit  indirect¬ 
ly  from  the  work  of  county  agricul¬ 
tural,  home  demonstration,  and  4-H 


more  land — then  made  it  pay.  He 
bought  the  large  dairy  farm  from  [ 
mother  and  was  in  debt.  His  feed  pc 
chases  were  high  because  of  Hmj 
crop  and  pasture  acreage. 

This  farmer  wondered  whether 
would  be  wise  to  go  further  in  debt 
purchasing  25  more  acres  for  crop  lam 
Aided  by  his  county  agent  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Smith,  the  farmer  drew  up  alterna¬ 
tive  budgets. 

“He  bought  the  land  and  put  in  husk¬ 
ing  corn  and  oats,”  the  professor  says 
“Later  we  summarized  his  business  ani 
found  that  his  first  year  savings  is 
feed  costs  had  already  justified  thi 
purchase.” 


club  agents  along  with  management 


specialists  at  Cornell. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Bond,  Director  of  Exten¬ 
sion,  says  the  program  so  far  has  been 
“Most  promising.  We  are  trying  to 
emphasize  proper  management  in  these 
days  when  farmers  and  homemakers 
must  be  astute  business  people  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  ends  meet.” 

For  a  farm  family,  participation  be¬ 
gins  with  a  particular  pi’oblem,  want, 
or  need.  Then  the  county  agent  Visits 
the  farAi  for  private  consultation  with 
the  family. 

Decisions  on  whether  or  not  to  buy 
a  new  tractor  or  to  remodel  a  kitchen 
are  made  by  the  family.  Function  of 
the  county  agent  or  college  specialist, 
called  in  at  the  family’s  request,  is  to 
point  up  various  methods  of  consider¬ 
ing  facts  and  making  decisions. 


In  another  father-son  enterprisi 
Professor  Loomis  explains  how  a  West 
ern  New  York  family  saw  a  need  t 
boost  the  farm’s  efficiency. 

“They  had  a  good,  35-cow  dairy  busi 
ness,”  he  says,  “but  it  was  not  adequati 
for  two  persons.  Their  costs  wer 
slightly  high  and  they  had  too  hij 
ratio  of  heifers  to  cows.  In  short,  t 
wasn’t  enough  milk  being  sold  fron 
the  farm. 


“After  analyzing  the  business,  the 
began  seeking  ways  of  enlarging  thi 
enterprise  so  the  income  could  suppoi 
a  partnership.” 

In  home  management,  Miss  Deacoi 
Miss  Manning,  and  the  home  demon 
stration  agents  work  closely  wit 


★  ★★★★★★★  + 


Though  your  smiling  turn  to  weep 

<ng, 

Though  your  skies  grow  cold  ani 
drear, 

Though  your  gentle  winds  are 
sleeping, 

April!  April!  you  are  here! — Goodalt 


But  individual  consultation  isn’t  the 
only  method  used  to  assist  farm  fami¬ 
lies.  County  agents  and  college  special¬ 
ists  frequently  meet  with  small  groups 
to  discuss  farm-business  operations. 

There  are  barn  meetings,  farm  ac¬ 
count  schools,  county-wide  farm  busi¬ 
ness  conferences,  community  record 
clubs,  and  separate  conferences  for  spe¬ 
cial  interest  groups  such  as  dairymen, 
poultrymen,  crop  and  livestock  farm¬ 
ers. 

There  are  six  college  specialists 
working  closely  with  farm  and  home 
management.  Farm  problems  are  taken 
up  by  agricultural  economists,  C.  A. 
Bratton,  C.  W.  Loomis.  R.  S.  Smith, 
and  L.  C.  Cunningham.  Home  econo¬ 
mists  Ruth  Deacon  and  Sally  Manning 
work  with  homemakers. 

“The  bulk  of  the  people  we  contact 
through  county  agents  are  relatively 
young  folks  working  their  way  up,” 
Dr.  Bratton  says. 

Describing  how  the  program  involved 
a  Central  New  York  farm  family  op¬ 
erating  a  300-acre  dairy  farm  with  60 
cows,  he  says: 

“It  was  a  three-man  operation.  The 
3fe-year-old  owner  was  a  father  of  three 
small  children.  The  family  had  bills 
scattered  all  over  and  had  difficulty 
paying  them.  They  borrowed  heavily. 

“After  a  full  day  of  consultation,  the 
family  decided  their  small  potato  en¬ 
terprise  could  not  be  run  efficiently, 
their  machine  costs  were  too  high,  and 
they  had  more  hired  help  than  the  farm 
could  support. 

“This  farmer  has  definitely  improved 
his  operation  by  cutting  his  costs  and 
consolidating  his  debts  with  a  bank 
loan,”  Dr.  Bratton  reports. 

Professor  Smith  retails  how  a  35- 
year-old  farmer  in  East-Central  New 
York  worked  out  a  decision-  to  buy 


farm  families,  helping  them  to  get  t!i 
most  from  their  home  resources.  Som 
consultation  is  done  with  the  farmer' 
wife. 

“We  worked  with  a  young  honu 
maker  in  southwestern  New  York  wi 
never  had  time  to  get  everything  done 
Professor  Deacon  recalls.  “She  woi 
dered  how  she  could  become  a  bettf 
home  manager. 

“She  was  given  a'  homemaking  woi 
unit  sheet  on  which  she  noted  tin 
spent  for  dishwashing,  meal  prepay 
tion,  physical  care  of  the  family,  was 
ing,  ironing,  care  of  the  house,  and  otto 
homemaking.  She  found  most  of  or 
day  was  devoted  to  baking  cakes,  PlC 
and  cookies. 

“From  this  we  worked  out  a  pl‘ 
with  her  so  she  could  budget  her  tin 
differently.  One  suggestion  was  1 
she  combine  her  baking  with  sever 
oven  meals  a  week.” 

Marian  Babcock,  home  demolish 
tion  agent  at  large,  who  has  w01’( 
in  the  program,  tells  of  a  50-ycai-o 
Western  New  York  woman  who  wan  ' 
a  “model”  kitchen  costing  several 
sand  dollars. 

After  a  discussion  with  the  hQIj 
demonstration  agent,  during  whic 
family’s  total  resources  were  reviej 
the  family  decided  their  budget  eou  ^ 
support  a  new  kitchen  all  at  once-  ^ 
homemaker’s  plan  now  is  to  woi ' 
ward  her  goal  through  gradual  cha 
This  decision  kept  the  farm  a 
from  plunging  into  debt. 

“Like  all  Extension  activities,^ 
basis  of  our  program  is  education, 
Bond  says.  "By  working  directly  ^ 
farm  families  and  small  group < 
hope  to  teach  sound  methods  ° 
and  home  management.” 
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fondling  Roughage  to 
(educe  Nutrient  Losses 

BOSSES  in  the  nutritive  value  of 
roughage  during  harvest  are 
higher  than  most  of  us  realize. 

By  the  time  the  hay  or  grass 
iilage  gets  to  the  cow  it  may,  depend- 
ng  on  many  things  including  weather, 
lave  lost  as  much  as  25%  of  its  origi- 
ial  feed  value. 

The  losses  come  in  various  ways,  in- 
luding  the  shattering  of  leaves,  bleach- 
no-  by  the  sun,  the  loss  of  nutrients 
n(j  palatability  as  a  result  of  rain,  and 
josses  after  storage.  In  recent  years  a 
fct  of  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
lilting  them. 

I  The  advice  to  cut  hay  early  and  get 
it  in  the  barn  without  getting  it  wet  is 
Nothing  new;  it  has  been  given  for  at 
[east  two  generations.  But  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  it  is  extremely  difficult  advice  to 
allow. 

Three  loss-reducing  practices  are 
low  being  followed.  One  is  putting 
;rass  or  high-moisture  hay  into  an  air- 


Barn-Dried,  Early-Cut,  Top-Quality  Forage  can 
mean  just  that — 27%  extra  milk  production  per  acre. 


When  you  can  think  of  yesterday 
without  regret,  and  of  tomorrow 
without  a  fear,  you  are  on  the  road  to 
success. — Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


I  tight  glass  lined  steel  silo.  The  exclu- 
iion  of  air  prevents  loss  by  heating  and 
irevents  the  growth  of  organisms  that 
lause  spoilage. 

Another  method  is  to  put  up  grass 
ilage  instead  of  hay,  which  gets  prac- 
ically  all  the  leaves  and  which  permits 
larvesting  early,  even  during  periods 
if  bad  weather.  Nevertheless,  the  losses 
n  storage,  particularly  in  trench  silos, 
ire  higher  than  many  people  realize. 


The  third  method  is  barn  curing  of 
lay.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  any  farm- 
ir  who  installed  steel  stanchions  and 
i  ventilation  system  was  looked  upon 
iy  his  neighbors  as  slightly  out  of  his 
lead.  Now,  that  kind  of  equipment  is 
'ecognized  as  standard,  but  to  some  ex- 
ent,  the  same  reaction  follows  the  pur- 


(Continued  on  Page  19) 


JJINAL  results  of  a  2-year 
Cornell  experiment  with 
both  first-year  and  second- 
year  meadow,  show  2,711  net 
pounds  of  milk  per  acre  when 
hay  is  barn-dried,  compared 
to  only  2,129  pounds  from 
field-cured.  (For  complete 
story  see  Successful  Farming 
— January,  1956.) 

For  greater  milk  profits,  see 


ELECTRIC  HAY  DRYING 

■ 

has  many  advantages : 

•  Allows  early  cutting — at  j ust  the  right 
stage  of  maturity. 

•  Means  less  leaf  shattering  and  protein 
loss. 

•  Keeps  hay  greener,  richer  in  carotene, 
more  palatable. 

•  Reduces  grain  feeding  costs. 

your  farm  equipment  dealer  now. 


For  more  information  on  hay  drying  contact  our  farm  service  repre¬ 
sentative  at  our  local  NYSE&G  office.  His  services  are  always  free. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  ^  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


$ 

Better 

Cut  and  store  the  same  day 
with  a /owfat  Hay  Drier 

get  better  hay  —  greener  hay 
Wlt“  more  leaves,  more  feeding  value 
r  when  you  barn  cure.  With  a 
wiuden  hay  drier  your  hay  has  higher 
?^e!n  content.  You  save  up  to 
u/c  on  grain  rations. 

JWst-proof,  pre-fab  steel — moisture 
an  t  rot,  warp  or  swell  your  Louden 
j ay  Drier  —  serves  you  for  years! 

Coupon  for  free  literature  on  Louden 

stpoiPw®iM  including  Louden's  sanitary,  all 
Hoy  [jfi  ln9  Pwlor  Stalls  as  well  as  Louden's 

I - - - 


Oud&c. 


1404  ..  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

I ,  e®t Court,  Fairfield,  Iowa  •  Branch,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

I  literature  at  no  obligation. 

.  °y  Drier  Q  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 


Name 

Box 


Route  No. 


State 


HAY  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  DEALERS 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

AUBURN,  Auburn  Armature  Co. 

291  Grant  Ave. 

CASTILE,  Ralph  Fuller 
CHATHAM,  Coddington  Equipment,  Inc- 
(Former  County  Home) 

COLLINS,  Peter  Weber  Company 
CONEWANGO  VALLEY,  Frisbee's  G.L.F. 
Service 

DEPOSIT,  Steve  Zaczek 
DUNDEE,  Dundee  G.L.F.  Farm  Supplies 
ENDICOTT,  Endicott  Co-Op  G.L.F.  Service, 
Inc.,  116  Jennings  St- 


FRIENDSHIP,  Raymond  J.  Strahan 
GAINESVILLE,  Clifford  Beaumont,  G.L.F. 
Service 

GREENE,  Champion  Builders  Service, 

R.D.  1 

HARPURSVILLE,  E.  E.  Mathews  &  Son 
HENRIETTA,  James  J.  Sweeney 
HOBART,  Ralph  B  Clark 
ITHACA,  Ithaca  G.L.F.  Farm  Store 
213  South  Fulton  St. 

KNOWLESVILLE,  Knowlesville  G.L.F.  Farm 
Store 

LINDLEY,  Geo.  M.  Stuart  &  Sons 
LOCKE,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Inc- 
LOCKE  AND  MORAVIA,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Inc. 
LYONS,  Schleede  Farm  Supply 


NEW  PORTABLE 
McDADE  CROP  DRIER 


9  Reduce  feed  bills  with  better  hay! 

•  Peed  "summer  quality"  hay  in 
winter! 

•  No  winter  slump  in  milk  produc- 
N  tion! 

•  Better  animal  health! 

9  Cut  bad  weather  losses! 

•  Eliminate  fire  hazard! 

•  More  feed— Less  labor! 

C.  A.  McDade  Co. 

6831  Hamilton  Avc. 

Pittsburgh  8,  Pcnna. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  New  Portable  McDade  Crop  Drier  to:  | 

Name  _ _ | 

l^ddress _ _ _ I 


MARATHON,  Harold  Brown,  R.D.  1 
NICHOLS,  J.  D-  Robertson  &  Son 
NORWICH,  Norwich  Farm  Implement  Co., 
7  Fair  Street 

ONEONTA,  Joseph  Swantak,  78'/2  River  St, 
PENN  YAN,  Henry  Farm  Supply 
PENN  YAN,  Smith's  Farm  Store,  Inc. 
PLATTSBURG,  W  W.  Finney  &  Son,  Inc. 

46  Riley  Ave. 

PLATTSBURG,  Leo  E.  Guay 
PRATTSBURG,  Harold  Putnam 
(Steuben  County)' 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  D.  R.  Springer  &  Sons, 
Inc. 

SHERBURNE,  R.  R.  Jones 
STAMFORD,  A.  W.  Demarest  &  Sons,  Inc. 
WEST  WINFIELD,  West  Winfield  Coop. 
G.L.F.  Service,  Inc. 

WHITNEY  POINT,  Whitney  Point  Tractor, 
Inc. 

WILLIAMSON,  J.  T.  Wood 


DRY 

ALL 

YOUR 
CROPS 

WITH 

AEROVEk. * 

DRYING  EQUIPMENT 


Harvest  them  at  their  best.  Keep  them 
at  their  best.  Get  maximum  yield  every 
year.  Select  Aerovent's  equipment  to  dry 
all  your  crops.  Six  and  seven  blade  fans 
available  in  sizes  from  18"  to  48"  for 
drying  with  natural  air.  Heated  ait 
equipment  available  too.  Aerovent's  equip¬ 
ment  is  built  to  last.  Don't  wait  —  write 
for  full  details  today. 


Aerovent  Fan  &  Equipment,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  28  Lansing  1,  Michigan 
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WHAT'S  NEW 
FOR  FARMERS? 


New  ClHTUlCf  Seeder. . . 

does  a  one-pass  seeding  job  in  any  of  three  ways:  packer 
or  mulcher  mounted  —  tractor  mounted  for  broadcast 
seeding  —  or  tractor  mounted  with  tillage  tools.  Unit  is 
PTO-driven.  Seed  is  accurately  force-fed  out  of  hopper 
by  reciprocating  chains.  Seeding  rate  is  adjustable  for 
any  grass,  legume,  or  small  grain  mixture. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY  Motor  Oil 

Keeps  the  engine  of  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  in  top 
operating  condition  . . .  assures  smooth,  full-power  per¬ 
formance  at  peak  loads,  and  protects  against  the  effects 
of  hot,  dusty  or  damp  conditions.  Remarkable  cleaning 
action  works  all  the  time  —  your  engine  stays  free  of 
power-robbing  deposits.  Farm-sized  5-gallon  con¬ 
tainers  have  spout  attached.  Ask  your  Sinclair 
Representative  about  it.  Ask  him,  too,  about  the 
new  multi-grade  oil  —  Sinclair  triple  x! 


SINCLAIR 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 

Sinclair  Refining  Company,  600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

CONCRETE 


•  » 


3  to  5  yr.  healthy,  selected  trees,  6" 
to  16"  tall.  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
Spruce — Norway  Spruce — Austrian 
Pine  —  Scotch  Pine  —  Douglas  Fir. 

Postpaid  at  planting  time 
Write  for  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


MUSSER  FORESTS fSSRSjl Indiana,  Pa. 


HAY  WANTED 

MUST  BE  GOOD  QUALITY  HAY.  WE  BUY 
HAY  ALL  YEAR-ROUND,  QUOTE  DELIVERED 
PRICES  TO 

GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS,  INC. 
FRANKLIN,  -  MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts  Dairi 
Cows  Get  Lifetime 
Production  Awards 


EACH  YEAR  the  Massachusetts 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association 
provides  certificates  for  Bay  State 
cows  thgt  have  produced  more  than 
3,000  pounds  of  butterfat.  Registered 
or  grade  cows  that  have  completed  re¬ 
cords  since  1950  are  eligible  for  awards 
given  annually  at  the  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Seminar  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


At  the  Seminar  February  1,  this 

TEN  HIGHEST  LIVING  COWS 


year,  a  total  of  282  certificates  were  I 
awarded — 143  to  living  cows  and  ffll 
for  completed  lifetime  records.  Tli;| 
Charles  M.  Cox  Co.  also  presented  tro  I 
phies  for  the  highest  butterfat  total  in  I 
each  of  the  five  major  dairy  breeds  and  I 
for  the  highest  grade. 

In  the  following  lists,  all  cows  are| 
registered  except  where  noted, 
those  in  blacker  type  were  trophy  I 
winners: 


Lbs.  Milk 

%  Fat 

Tbs.  Fat  I 

1.  James  A.  Britton,  Greenfield,  Brown  Swiss, 

“Veruna” 

139,730 

4.29 

5991  1 

2.  Osborne  C.  West,  Hadley,  Holstein 

“Hartsbrook  Della  Girl” 

142,745 

3.96 

5659  I 

3.  John  R.  Sibley,  Spencer,  Jersey 

\ 

‘‘Bright  Design  of  Sibley  Farms” 

104,182 

5.20 

5422  I 

4.  John  R.  Sibley,  Spencer,  Jersey 

‘‘Design  Cedar  of  Sibley  Farms” 

113,623 

4.64 

5275  1 

5.  Veasey  Peirce,  Hingham,  Jersey 

“Crystal  Star  Ada” 

103,666 

5.05 

5240  I 

6.  John  R.  Sibley,  Spencer,  Jersey 
“Clear  Design  of  Sibley  Farms”! 

7.  Harry  Surabian,  Worcester,  Ayrshire, 

100,860 

4.96 

5006  I 

“Malden  Brook  Dairymen’s  Cherry” 

117,565 

4.15 

4876  1 

8.  Farnham  W.  Smith,  Carlisle,  Holstein, 

« 

“Shaws  Jewel  Dauntless  Crete” 

125,373 

3.83 

4807  j 

9.  Wrentham  State  School,  Wrentham,  Holstein. 

“Wrentham  Ormsby*  Inka” 

120,320 

3.99 

4803  I 

10.  Ernest  W.  Thayer,  Salisbury,  Grade 

Holstein,  “Susy” 

103,990 

4.51 

4689 

25  HIGHEST  COMPLETED  RECORDS 

1.  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Jersey 
“Mayflower  Hopeful” 

2.  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Jersey 

144,986 

4.99 

1 1 

7229 

7196 

“Advance  Brunhilda” 

184,095 

3.91 

3.  Waveney  Farms,  Inc.,  Framingham, 

3.78 

6791  j 

Grade  Guernsey,  “W.  F.  125” 

179,577 

4.  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer,  Holstein 
“Quonquont  Pearl  Pluta” 

5.  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,''  Jersey 

193,172 

3.51 

6776 

“Lilac  Remus  Lollypop”  . 

6.  John  J.  Glessner,  2nd,  Ipswich,  Guernsey, 

129,947 

5.20 

6762 

6407 

“Wood  Ford  Elite” 

118,877 

5.39 

7.  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Jersey  \ 

5.18 

6184 

“Lilac  Remus  H  L  Louise” 

119,409 

8.  Kimball’s  Ayrshire  Dairy,  Haverhill,  Ayrshire 
“Pride’s  Enterprise  of  Kimball  Farm” 

9.  Osborne  C.  West,  Hadley,  Holstein 

142,290 

4.26 

6057 

3.97 

5917 

“Hartsbrook  Marcia” 

149,118 

10.  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer,  Holstein, 

“Maytag  Ormsby  Fobes  Hulda” 

11.  Westlea  Farm,  Bridgewater,  Holstein,  1 

157,953 

3.73 

5893 

5829 

3.71 

“Dunloggin  Olive  Cascade” 

157,016 

12.  Osborne  C.  West,  Hadley,  Holstein 
“Dora  Creamelle  Bess  Fern” 

140,588 

4.15 

5828 

13.  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Jersey 

4.80 

5819 

“Siegfried  Memory” 

121,347 

14.  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer,  Holstein, 
“Dunloggin  Fond  Lucille” 

158,131 

3.58 

5664 

15.  Kimball's  Ayrshire  Dairy,  Haverhill,  Ayrshire, 

4.21 

5644 

“Belle’s  Eunice  of  Kimball  Farm” 

134,110 

16.  Gardner  State  Hospital,  East  Gardner, 

Grade  Holstein,  “No.  1862” 

156,715 

3.53 

5525 

17.  Gardner  State  Hospital,  East  Gardner, 

Holstein,  “Howcojel  Alcartra  Nockdair  Metis” 

155,900 

3.54 

5524 

18.  Mt.  Hermon  School,  Mt.  Hermon,  Holstein. 

3.19 

5459 

“Mt.  Hermon  Pontiac  Renie  Segis” 

171,019 

19.  High  Lawn  Farm,  Lenox,  Jersey 

5.52 

5325 

“Courageous  Classic” 

96,484 

20.  Osborne  C.  West,  Hadley,  Holstein 

4.70 

5273 

“Hartsbrook  Ormsby  Beets” 

112,285 

21.  Reformatory  for  Women,  Framingham, 

3.37 

5246 

Holstein,  “R.  W.  Avalon  Bay  State” 

155,871 

22.  Vernon  D.  Mudgett,  Sterling  Jet.  Guernsey, 

5.32 

5244 

“Deershorn  Foremost  Primrose” 

98,566 

23.  St.  Joseph’s  Abbey,  Spencer,  Holstein, 

.  3.48 

5243 

“Lauxmont  Admiral  Almeda” 

150,634 

24.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Jersey, 
“Bay  State  Bluebell” 

101,959 

5.12 

5223 

25.  Eldroot  Farms,  Inc.,  Uxbridge,  Brown  Swiss, 
“Privot’s  Supreme  Quality  Lady” 

124,660 

4.12 

5136 
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My  Experience 

With  A  Bull 


I  HAVE  read  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
J  ever  since  I  can  remember  and  I  have 
been  planning  to  write  you  for  some 
time.  However,  an  article  in  tonight’s 
baper  headlined,  “Bull  Gores  Farmer  to 
Death”  finally  got  me  started. 

The  incident  I  relate  happened  on 
February  8th.  It  was  a  nice  morning 
bnd  I  let  the  cows  out  for  awhile,  along 
rith  a  bull  a  dealer  had  brought  me  a 
^ouple  of  weeks  before,  saying,  “He’s 
little  funny,  so  watch  him.” 

I  was  also  doing  chores  for  a  friend 
who  was  laid  up  with  a  broken  leg  so 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Education  covers  a  lot  of  ground, 
but  it  doesn’t  cultivate  it. — Author 
Unknown 

★  ★  ★  ★ 

as  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  cows  in  the 
am.  The  bull  and  one  cow  didn’t  come 
/hen  I  called  so  I  started  after  them, 
.emembering  the  warning,  I  picked  up 
5-tined  handled  fork  as  a  precaution. 
As  I  approached,  the  bull  turned 
round  and  came  toward  me,  not 
harging  as  shown  in  most  pictures, 
ut  on  a  deliberate  walk.  As  I  was 
rmed  with  the  fork,  I  felt  perfectly 
afe  and  when  he  came  close,  I  hit  him 
solid  whack  side  of  the  head.  He  just 
lowered  his  head  and  kept  right  on 
oming. 

All  I  could  hit  now  was  the  top  of 
lis  head  which  I  did  but  it  was  like 


beating  an  oak  stump.  By  then  I  real¬ 
ized  I  was  in  trouble  so  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  plunged  the  tines  into  his  neck. 
Still  he  came  on  and  I  went  down  into 
about  8  inches  of  crusty  snow. 

In  the  next  minute  or  so,  fte  pushed 
me  around  flat  on  my  back  and  all  I 
could  think  of  was  to  get  hold  of-  his 
ring.  He  cleverly  dodged  my  grab  a 
couple  of  times  but  I  finally  got  hold 
of  it  and  he  gave  up  immediately. 

Without  much  trouble  I  got  back  on 
my  feet  but  I  didn’t  dare  let  go,  so  I 
led  him  toward  the  barn.  This  was  slow 
progress  and  my  fingers  became  so 
cramped  he  could  easily  have  broken 
away  if  he  tried.  However,  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  barn  and  got  him  back 
into  a  stanchion  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the  episode. 

I  was  wet  with  perspiration  but 
didn’t  think  I  was  hurt  any  at  the  time. 
Afterward,  I  had  several  bruises  but 
nothing  serious,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  I  was  very  lucky. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  pretty 
helpless  feeling  when  you’re  down,  and 
the  only  safe  way  is  not  to  get  in  that 
position.  So  don’t  trust  any  bull  and 
don’t  think  you  are  safe  just  because 
you  carry  a  club.  They  just  don’t  re¬ 
spect  it  and  it  gets  too  late  so  soon. 

Possibly  you  can  use  this  true  story 
to  again  warn  your  readers.  If  you  do, 
please  don’t  use  my  name  unless  you 
have  to.  I  trust  the  deep  snow  is  one 
good  reason  I  am  able  to  write  this 
story.  It  was  a  good  cushion. — Name 
omitted  by  request  / 


handling  roughage 

ro  REDUCE  LOSSES 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

chase  by  a  neighbor  of  a  barn  hay 
fryer. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  type 
of  equipment  should  not  be  bought  un¬ 
less  it  returns  profit  to  the  buyer.  There 
s  no  question  but  that  a  barn  dryer 
will  save  a  lot  of  nutrients  in  the  hay 
you  harvest,  the  question  being  whether 
the  savings  will  be  more  than  the  cost. 

Mr.  James  H.  Oliver  of  General  Elec- 
hc  said  in  a  recent  meeting  that  barn 
curing  of  hay  will  permit  a  man  to 
iroduce  milk  at  a  saving  of  40c  per 
lundred  and  increase  his  net  income 
Per  cow  per  year  by  $40.00.  Not  only 
coes  a  barn  dryer  save  nutrients,  it 
Permits  the  harvesting  of  hay  when  it 
■s  more  palatable  so  that  a  dairy  cow 
pull  eat  more  of  it.  “It  is  possible,”  Mr. 
■Oliver  continued,  “to  produce  75  to  80 
Per  cent  of  the  milk  from  the  dairy 
|on  roughage.” 

I  Several  methods  of  barn  curing  of 
ay  are  used.  The  simplest  one  is  a  hay 
uow  with  air  ducts  on  the  bottom 
trough  which  unheated  air  is  blown 
5y,an  electric  fan.  If  the  outside  air 
?  it  works  reasonably  well,  but  if 
e  air  is  already  full  of  moisture,  its 
ect  on  drying  the  hay  is  slow. 

Warm  air  will  absorb  more  moisture 
‘  an  co^  aW,  so  the  advantages  of  a 
,  rn  curer  are  increased  by  blowing 
tough  the  hay,  air  which  has  been 

fined,  usually  by  a  heater  which 
turns  oil. 

isert^f  tyPe  °f  a  barn  dryer  can  be 
d  or  loose  hay  which  can  then  be 

iui(.,farlier  and  brought  into  the  barn 
la  61 '  is  also  used  for  curing  baled 
^a-ancl  ^or  drying  ear  corn  and  other 

'tAdiri. 

tarn16  ,c^ues*d°n  whether  or  not  a 
omp.,  .ryer  should  be  purchased  is 
leciri  ^  every  individual  must 
,Uch  01  himself,  but  the  number  of 
tyers  is  increasing  and  some  of 


the  men  are  exceedingly  enthusiastic 
about  them. 

Regardless  of  the  harvesting  method 
used,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
kind  and  amount  of  the  losses  in  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  roughage  and  to  take  all 
possible  steps  to  reduce  them.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  when  a  dairyman  is  short  of 
roughage,  the  possible  saving  of  25% 
in  the  nutritive  value  of  his  hay  is 
equivalent  to  adding  25%  to  his  acres 
on  which  he  grows  hay. 

—  a.  a.  — 

"HELPING  SELVES" 

E  READ  so  many  depressing 
stories  about  farming — especially 
from  Washington — that  it  is  a  relief  to 
read  about  some  of  the  good  things 
once  in  a  while,  such  as  in  these  recent 
comments  by  Vermont’s  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Elmer  E.  Towne: 

“Milk  production  continues  at  an  all- 
time  high.  The  mechanical  and  techni¬ 
cal  revolution  in  agriculture  has  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  production  of 
most  commodities  to  a  point  where 
surplus  is  a  major  national  problem 
even  with  a  steadily  declining  number 
of  farmers.  Dairy  and  poultry  products 
are  in  a  relatively  good  position.  Our 
sales  efforts  are  paying  off  and  con¬ 
sumption  is  increasing,  probably  at  the 
expense  of  other  foods.  The  plans  now 
under  way  for  a  bigger  and  better 
June  Dairy  Month;  expanded  ADA;  a 
new  dairy  council  in  Worcester;  dairy 
festivals  in  Rutland,  Boston,  Brattle- 
boro  and  perhaps  other  locations;  im¬ 
proved  milk  flavor;  Brucellosis  eradica¬ 
tion  and  many  other  programs  for  in¬ 
creasing  milk  sales  indicate  we  are 
effectively  helping  ourselves. 

“Our  artificial  breeding  cooperatives 
have  had  the  best  year  on  record.  Busi¬ 
ness  increased,  bull  studs  have  im¬ 
proved,  their  excellent  financial  position 
is  still  better  and  they  are  carefully 
studying  the  best  way  of  improving 
their  service  by  using  the  new  frozen 
semen  technique.” 


New  York  Growers  Get 
Better-Than-Ever  Crops 

with  £gegized  Vertagreen 


Crops  fed  Energized  Vertagreen  get  that  extra  push  that 
carries  them  through  the  growing  season!  Vertagreen’s 
high  quality  assures  larger  yields  .  s  .  more  profits  for  the 
grower!  Carefully-blended  to  contain  essential  active 
elements,  this  complete  plant  food  builds  stamina,  makes 
vegetables  and  other  crops  mature  earlier. 

Farmers  in  New  York,  like  those  throughout  the 
nation,  have  discovered  they  can  depend  on  Armour’s 
Vertagreen  for  better  results,  even  under  adverse  weather 
conditions. 


His  Field  Corn  Crop  Excellent, 

Syracuse  Vertagreen 
User  Reports 

I.  G.  Rohe,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  reports, 
"I  used  Vertagreen  8-8-8  on  our  field  corn 
in  1955,  applying  it  at  the  rate  of  350 
pounds  per  acre.  We  had  a  wonderful  stand 
of  corn  on  our  entire  300  acres.  We  had 
excellent  color,  growth  and  yields.  This 
has  been  a  very  dry  year  for  us,  and  in 
spite  of  this,  our  corn  is  excellent.  I  intend 
to  use  Vertagreen  in  1956  just  as  I  have 
for  the  past  five  years.” 


Vertagreen  Produces 
"Highest  Yields”  For 
Salem  Potato  Growers 


For  three  years,  Sheldon  Brothers,  of 
Salem,  N.  Y.,  have  used  Vertagreen  on 
their  potato  crop.  "We  have  tried  it 
against  several  competitive  brands,  and 
it  has  always  produced  the  highest 
yields,”  says  Albert  Sheldon.  Vertagreen 
gave  Sheldon  Brothers’  potatoes  such  a 
good  start  that  they  set  a  goal  of  800 
bushels  per  acre.  "By  the  most  accurate 
measurement  at  our  disposal,”  Mr. 
Sheldon  reported,  "we  know  that  some 
fields  went  over  900  bushels  per  acre. 
Needless  to  say,  we  don’t  have  to  do 
any  more  experimenting  with  various 
fertilizers  to  find  out  which  one  has 
what  it  takes  to  get  the  maximum  crop 
on  our  farm.  It’s  Vertagreen.” 


WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  FOLDER 


Tells  how  to  convert  wood  waste  with  a 

Fitchburc  Shipper 


into 


Livestock  bedding 
Poultry  litter 
Orchard  mulch 


Models  available  for  as  little  as  $960. 


Send  postcard  for  free  folder.  Address  Dept.  A-46 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


(252)  20 
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GALLON 

SELF-CONTAINED 

Model 


J 


The  lower  design  of  the  SleinhorsriModel  L  has 
all  the  advantages  of  the  flat  bottom  plus  all  the 
advantages  of  the  round  bottom  tanks.  Easier  and 
faster  cleaning  .  .  .  faster  cooling  and  sanitary 
holding!  This  model  available  in  150,  200,  300 
and  400  gallon  Self-Contained  units. 


Remote  DIRECT  EXPANSION  Model 


The  Steinhorst  Model  L  is  also  available  for 
remote  installation  of  condensing  unit  in  150  to 
1000  gallon  capacities.  All  Steinhorst  Tanks  meet 
or  excel  3A  Standards! 


IT'S 

WORTH 

the 

LITTLE 


HYDRO-CHILL 


more 


to  get 
the 


VERY 


Thr  Steinhorst  Hydro-Chill  is  the  only 
bulk  cooler  with  extra  fast  cooling  and 
a  self-emptying  water  jacket.  Com¬ 
pletely  factory  equipped  and  assembled 
.  .  .  ready  to  operate  when  wired  for 
connections  to  agitator  motor  and 
entrance  switch.  *Patent  Pending. 


BEST! 


BULK 

MILK 

COOLING 

TANKS 


EMIL  STEINHORST  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  56  •  UTICA  3,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturing  Milk  Cooling  Products  Since  1 908! 


WRITE  FOR 
DETAILS! 


ATTENTION  KIDNEY  BEAN  GROWERS 


Order  “He^rt  of  California”  brand  Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney 
Bean  Seed,  from  your  local  dealer  NOW. 

No  finer  California  grown  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


be  ready  for  spring  .  .  . 
Order  Your  G.L.F.  Motor  Oils 
and  Greases  today 


G.L.F. 

PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


"Dependable  come  Hail  or  High  Water'1 


BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


'fyou  “Suy.  a  — 

BULK  TANK  Milk  Cooler 


D 


F  YOU  are  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  bulk  milk  cooler,  here 
are  some  facts  and  opinions 
which  may  be  helpful. 

TYPES — There  are  two  types  of  bulk 
milk  coolers  which  commonly  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Ice-Bank”  and  “Di¬ 
rect-Expansion.”  Each  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  direct-expansion  type  uses 
a  little  less  electricity  but  if  your  elec¬ 
tric  wiring  system  has  been  in  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  possible  that  the 
ice-bank  type  can  operate  without  any 
wiring  changes,  whereas  a  direct-ex¬ 
pansion  type  might  not. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  ice- 
bank  requires  a  much  smaller  motor 
but  operates  for  more  hours  each  day 
to  rebuild  the  ice-bank  between  milk¬ 
ing  periods.  The  motor  on  the  direct- 
expansion  cooler  is  3  times  as  large  and 
will  run  fewer  hours  per  day  mostly  at 
milking  time,  but  requires  more  elec¬ 
tricity  while  it  is  running. 

SERVICE  —  One  question  you  should 
certainly  consider  is,  “Who  is  going  to 
service  the  cooler?”  Good  service  is 
essential  because  if  it  fails  to  operate, 
you  will  need  someone  who  knows  his 
business  and  who  can  come  right  away, 
otherwise  you  may  lose  your  milk. 

Should  your  electric  service  be  inter¬ 
rupted  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
chances  are  that  the  ice-bank  type  will 
hold  your  milk  at  a  satisfactory  tem¬ 
perature  longer,  and  some  coolers  are 
designed  so  you  can  add  ice  if  neces¬ 
sary.  In  any  event,  adequate  service  of 
the  equipment  is  most  important  and 
should  perhaps  be  the  deciding  factor 
as  to  the  type  to  buy. 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  —  There 
are  several  things  to  consider  when  you 
buy  a  bulk  milk  cooler,  other  than  the 
cooler  itself.  You  may  need  some  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  to  your  wiring  system 
as  well  as  physical  changes  to  your 
milkhouse.  You  will  need  running 
water  in  the  milkhouse  and  a  pressure 
type  water  heater  of  adequate  size  to 
supply  sufficient  hot  water  for  cleaning 
the  cooler  as  well  as  all  the  other  uses. 
You  will  likely  need  some  heat  in  the 
milkhouse  if  you  do  not  already  have 
it  to  keep  the  milkhouse  warm  and  dry 
and  to  keep  water  from  freezing  in  the 
pipes. 

The  condensing  unit  on  ice-bank 
coolers,  which  operates  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  produces  some  heat  to 
supplement  other  sources  of  heat.  Also 
you  will  need  to  consider  your  drive¬ 
way  and  location  of  milkhouse  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  tank  pick-up  truck 
regardless  of  weather. 

SIZE — It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  have 
a  bulk  milk  cooler  large  enough  to 
meet  your  present  and  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  needs.  If  you  are  to  have  an  every¬ 
day  pick-up  it  is  wise  to  select  a  size 
large  enough  for  3  milkings  during  the 
flush  period.  This  allows  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  or  delay  in  the  pick-up  and 
would  permit  every-other-day  pick-up 
during  part  of  the  year. 

For  every-other-day  pick-up  it  would 
be  wise  to  select  a  size  large  enough 
for  5  milkings  during  the  flush  period. 
In  some  areas  every-other-day  pick-up 
is  not  permitted  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  that  might  not  be 
changed  at  sometime  in  the  future. 

Attention  is  being  given  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  smaller  producer  and  it  is 
hoped  that  smaller  bulk  coolers  with  a 
proportionate  decrease  in  costs  will  be 
developed.  The  every-other-day  pick-up 
may  also  benefit  the  small  producer 
through  lowered  hauling  rates. 

Even  with  all  these  facts,  there  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  buy  a 
bulk  milk  cooler.  Eventually,  if  all  your 
neighbors  go  to  bulk  milk  handling, 
you  may  have  no  choice. 

SAVINGS  —  There  have  been  various 


Measuring  the  amount  of  milk  in  a  bull  j 
tank  cooler. 


appraisals  as  to  the  savings  to  thesy 
farmer  who  adopts  bulk  milk  cooling. I 
They  vary  considerably  from  one  area| 
to  another,  and  would  indicate  that  I 
savings  would  offset  the  cost  of  I 
cooler.  However,  it  might  be  3  yearsoiB 
10  years.  In  general,  bulk  milk  coolers  I 
are  made  of  such  materials  and  quality  I 
that  should  make  them  last  for  manyj 


years. 

Claims  have  been  made  relative  toB 
higher  butterfat  test  by  eliminating  | 


★  ★★★★★★★* 


There  are  two  kinds  of  egotists: 
those  who  will  admit  it,  and  the  rest 
of  us. — Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★★* 


the  milk  can  but  while  this  advantagel 
may  have  been  overestimated,  it  ap-I 
pears  that  cans  cause  the  loss  of  HI 
point  in  butter  fat  test  and  more  in| 
winter,  which  is  worth  considering  ovei| 
a  period  of  years. 

Certainly,  the  question  of  bulk  tfi’UI 
coolers  is  one  that  interests  all  dairy-1 
men.  It  seems  like  a  good  idea  to  reaol 
all  the  information  you  can  find;  toj 
visit  a  farmer  who  has  used  one  fori 
some  time,  if  possible,  and  to  discuss  it| 
thoroughly  with  everyone  who  has 
formation  about  them. 


■  A.  A.  — 


LESS  SUPER? 


There  was  a  time  when  many 
felt  that  on  northeastern  dairy  farms 
superphosphate  (to  balance  farm  man¬ 
ure)  was  the  only  fertilizer  that  shou 
be  bought  in  bags.  This  idea  has  chang 
ed  gradually,  and  figures  show  tha 
less  superphosphate  has  been  used  eac 
year  for  the  past  several  years.  During 
the  same  period,  the  use  of  mixed  f^ 
tilizers  has  increased  as  has  the  use 
fertilizers -containing  only  nitrogen. 

There  is  some  question  as  to 
soundness  of  the  trend.  It  is  genera 
agreed  that  the  use  of  more  comp e 
fertilizer  will  be  profitable,  but  Pe 
haps  along  with  it,  the  use  of  sUP 
phosphate  should  be  maintained  or 
creased. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  eve  ■ 
dairyman  will  profit  by  using  su^tQj 
phosphate  in  the  stable.  In  addition  ^ 
making  the  stable  more  attractive, 
prevents  the  loss  of  some  tert  1  e 
elements  and  by  balancing  the  ma  ^ 
makes  each  ton  of  it  more  valua1 
increasing  crop  production. 
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Prepare  NOW  for 
that  all-important 

FIRST  GRASS 

with  a  GRANGE  silo 


Grange 


they 


go 


Exclusive  GRANGE  features  plus  your  first 
crop  of  GRASS  save  work  and  dollars — cut 
amount  of  concentrate  and  supplement 
needed  per  animal.  New  Grange  Sure-Set 
moisture  out  insures  highest  possible 


Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  rush  me 
New  Big-G  Folder. 

Name _ 
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NEW  FINANCE  PLAN  AVAILABLE 


{I  ALLUME  •  STEELUME 


Two  choices  of  qual- 
sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  systems  pioneered  and 
developed  by  IRECO. 


Engineered  to  ; 
land ,  water ,  cr 
Obtain  Free  estimates , 
tails ,  plans  from  resp< 
ble  dealers  near  you. 


IRECO  Mobile  Speed-Roll  and  Speed-Tow 
Units  Also  Available. 


Manufactured  by 
IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Eugene,  Oregon 
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Dr  Naijlors 

BLU-KOTE 


This  Farm  Woodlot 
Makes  A  Profit 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

last  fall  when  they  purchased  a  D2 
crawler  type  tractor  for  use  in  logging 
operations  and  in  making  roads  in  the 
sugar  bush. 

The  Yanceys  also  keep  a  herd  of  18 
Ayrshire  cows  and  produce  mostly 
summer  milk  because  this  practice  fits 
better  with  their  other  operations.  But, 
unlike  most  farms  in  Lewis  County’s 
Black  River  Valley  section  the  dairy  is 
the  supplemental  source  of  income 
rather  than  the  primary  one. 

The  sugaring  season  is  one  of  great 
activity  on  this  farm  as  the  Yanceys 
hang  from  5,000  to  6,000  buckets  and 
produce  well  over  a  thousand  gallons 
of  maple  syrup  each  year.  Ervin  Yan¬ 
cey  by  virtue  of  his  interest  and 
through  the  encouragement  of  Andrew 
has  played  a  great  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Yancey  sugar  bush  opera¬ 
tions.  They  have  two  equipped  sugar 
shanties  but  have  been  running  only 
one  in  recent  years.  During  sugaring, 
a  seven  man  crew  is  maintained,  al¬ 
though  the  labor  force  throughout  the 
year  consists  mainly  of  the  two  Yancey 
brothers. 

A  Forest  Resources  Survey  conduc¬ 
ted  in  1951  determined  that  82%  of  the 
syrup  produced  in  Lewis  County  graded 
either  Fancy  or  No.  1,  and  the  area  in 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

All  of  us  are  here  today,  alive,  be¬ 
cause  our  forefathers  transmitted 
faith  down  through  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  to  us. — Lewis  L.  Strauss 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

which  the  Yanceys  are  located  has  the 
greatest  concentration  of  large  volume 
producers  anywhere  in  the  state. 

Maple  syrup  has  been  produced  on 
the  farm  since  the  first  generation  of 
Yanceys  farmed  it  but  up  until  1940 
all  the  syi’up  was 'marketed  in  bulk  be¬ 
cause  of  the  larg-e  volume  produced  and 
the  location  of  the  farm.  Now  the 
Yanceys  market  about  half  of  their 
syrup  at  retail  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  30  to  40  people  at  the  sugar 
house  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  during  the  sugaring  season. 

One  Sunday  125  people  arrived  by 
actual  count:  Joe  has  shipped  syrup  to 
several  states  and  just  recently  shipped 
some  to  Fred  Winch,  Cornell  Extension 
Service  Forester  who  is  on  leave  to 
conduct  some  specialized  work  in  Libya, 
Africa. 

Jqseph  Yancey  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Extension  Sei’vice  and  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  for  many  years  and  just 
this  year  completed  his  second  term  of 
office  as  a  member  of  the  Lewis  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Joe  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Belfort  Grange  for  near¬ 
ly  20  years. 

In  1953  the  farm  departments  of  the 
Extension  Service  of  Lewis,  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Jefferson  counties  sponsored 
a  Forestry  Field  Day  at  the  Yancey 
farm  at  which  a  large  exhibit  of  for¬ 
estry  equipment  was  presented  and 
demonstrated.  Over  600  people  attend¬ 
ed  the  field  day  that  year. 

The  operations  at  the  Yancey’s  Bel¬ 
fort  Farm  require  hard  work  and  many 
days  the  hours  are  long  ones.  How¬ 
ever  the  rewards  that  come  from  run¬ 
ning  a  well  balanced  operation  which 
commands  the  respect  of  neighbors  are 
numerous.  The  stimulating  effect  of 
outdoor  work  in  the  pleasant  setting 
of  the  woodlot  creates  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
dependence  unknown  to  many.  Among 
other  satisfactions  this  is  sufficient  to 
richly  reward  the  Yanceys  in  other 
than  monetary  terms  for  the  hard 
work  and  long  hours  that  such  an  op¬ 
eration  demands. 
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"99%  SCAB  FREE 


after  spraying  with 


says  world's  largest 

McIntosh  growers- Chazy  Orchards 


At  the  big  Chazy  orchard  in  New  York’s  Lake  Champlain  coun¬ 
try— the  world’s  largest  McIntosh  grower— the  apples  were  99 
percent  scab  free— after  spraying  with  Phygon-XL. 

Phygon-XL  effectively  controls  apple  scab,  bitter  rot  of  apples 
and  peaches.  Brown  rot  blossom  blight  of  peaches  and  many 
other  stone  fruit  fungus  diseases  are  also  controlled.  Its  added 
advantages  are  low  cost  per  acre,  ease  of  use,  high  compatibility, 
mixes  effectively  with  the  most  commonly  used  fungicides  and 
insecticides,  is  harmless  to  pollen  and  bees,  and  does  not  affect 
odor  or  flavor  of  fruit. 

Order  Phygon-XL  from  your  local  supplier  today.  Write,  wire 
or  phone  us  if  unable  to  locate  immediate  source  of  supply; 


I 

United  States  Rubber 


Naugatuck  Chemical  Division 

Naugatuck,  Connecticut 


producers  of  seed  protectants,  fungicides,  miticides,  insecticides,  growth  retard¬ 
ants,  herbicides:  Spergon,  Phygon,  Aramite,  Synklor,  MH,  Alanap,  Duraset. 
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Land  Loose,  Easy  to  Work” 


Alfred  Moon,-  Star  City,  Indiana,  farming 
383  acres,  some  of  which  is  muck  land, 
says:  “My  Rotavated  land  is  loose,  easy 
to  work  and  sweet  smelling.  Rotavated 
soil  keeps  an  even  temperature  and  seems 
to  warm  up  down  deeper  without  getting 
so  baked  on  top.  There  is  seldom  a  crust 
on  Rotavated  soil.  Water  soaks  into  the 
soil  easily  without  run-off.” 


You,  too,  can  improve  your  soil  with  a 
Howard  ROTAVATOR  Rotary  Tiller. 
Write  now  for  full  details  of  Alfred  Moon’s 
farm  x-esults,  and  other  interesting  facts 
about  Rotavation  to 


DISTRIBUTOR 

"From  Maine  to  Maryland" 

J.  S.  W00DH0USE  COMPANY 
34  Thirty-Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York 


SEE' 

ese 
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Arlington  Heights,  III. 
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TRIAN 


is  a  profitable 
chemical  to  use 


n 


FERTILIZERS  •  SPRAYS  •  DUSTS 


because  it  is  more  economical. 
Fertilizers  with  Triangle  Brand  Cop¬ 
per  Sulphate  will  provide  copper 
vital  for  better  crops.  Bordeaux 
Mixture  made  with  Copper  Sulphate 
is  a  time -tested  fungicide  that  ef¬ 
fectively  controls  many  fruit  and 


vegetable  plant  diseases. 

Actual  tests  have  proved  that  the 
use  of  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate  results  in  healthier  and  bet¬ 
ter-tasting  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  means  more  profit  to  the 
grower. 


TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  comes  in  these  forms: 


instant  (powder)  for  quick  mixing  of  BORDEAUX  sprays, 
diamond  (snow)  large  or  small  crystals  containing  25.2%  metallic  copper. 
BASIC  Copper  Sulphate,  powdered,  containing  53%  metallic  copper. 


Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  in  Farm  FENCE  POST  treatment  with  Triangle 
waters  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul-  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  prevents  decay 
phate.  and  termite  damage. 

Send  today  for  information  on  these  important  uses  of  copper  sulphate. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 


300  PARK  AVE..NEW  YORK  22, N.Y.  •  5310  W.66th  STREET, CHICAGO  38.ILL 


My  cows  produce  more 
since  we  got  'em  a 


An  Engineered  Product  of  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR 

G.L.  F.  FARM  SUPPLIES 


P.  O.  BOX  285,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


With  drafts  eliminated  by  soundly 
engineered  construction  which 
promotes  better  housekeeping  and 
highest  standards  of  sanitation  — 
your  cattle  enjoy  better  health  in 
a  Timberib  barn.  Higher  produc¬ 
tion  naturally  follows. 

There’s  no  better  barn  than 
Timberib,  and  they  cost  no  more 
than  less  substantial  old-fashioned 
buildings.  One-piece  curved  Tim¬ 
berib  rafters  which  frame  both 
roof  and  sides  are  permanently 
shaped  and  completely  pre-fabri- 
cated.  No  cutting,  fitting  or  waste. 
Easily  erected  with  regular  farm 
labor,  and  available  in  widths  of 
24,  32,  36,  40  and  56  feet. 

Ask  your  Timberib  dealer  for 
details  and  prices  of  these  post- 
free  barns,  or  mail  the  coupon  for 
free  catalog. 


|  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 
■  Please  send  me  your  catalog  of  Timberib  farm  buildings. 


I 


Nome. 


|  Address- 
I  City - 


-State- 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  IX  —  Creating  A  Home 


Hugh  Cosline 


UILDING  a  house  is  one  thing; 
building  a  real  home  is  entirely 
different  and,  I  might  add,  far 
more  difficult. 

What  kind  of  a  home  do  you  have? 
Do  you  enjoy  being  in  it?  Do  you  en¬ 
joy  bringing  your  friends  to  it?  If  not, 
what  can  you  do  to  improve  it? 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  people 
think  of  a  home  as 
a  place  to  eat,  sleep, 
and  store  their  per- 
s  o  n  a  1  belongings. 
Dad  spends  his  eve¬ 
nings  at  farm  meet¬ 
ings,  Mother  goes 
to  her  bridge  club, 
and  the  children  go 
to  a  scout  meeting 
or  to  the  movies.  All 
those  things  are 
good,  but  they  can 
be  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  which  per¬ 
mits  little  family 
life  and  which  makes  a  real  home  vir¬ 
tually  impossible. 

A  family  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  or¬ 
ganized  units.  If  a  family  is  made  up 
of  normal  persons  and  if  it  is  well  or¬ 
ganized,  it  is  one  of  the  best  organiza¬ 
tions  to  which  one  can  belong.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  most  important,  because 
good  families  make  good  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  good  neighborhoods  make  good 
nations,  and  good  nations  make  a  good 
world.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about  world 
peace  if  the  world  is  made  up  of  fami¬ 
lies,  the  members  of  which  cannot  live 
together  in  reasonable  hai’mony. 

Like  every  organization,  a  family 
must  have  a  head.  Dad  usually  has  the 
title,  though  it  is  usually  admitted, 
even  by  men,  that  Mother  has  equal  or 
greater  power. 

A  family  can  be  like  a  dictatorship 
with  laws  laid  down  by  the  “boss” 
which  must  be  obeyed  without  argu¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  like 
a  democracy  with  everyone  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  have 
his  ideas  considered.  But  this  does  not 
give  everyone  the  right  to  do  as  he 
chooses  in  all  cases,  any  more  than 
Freedom  is  the  right  to  be  selfish  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
others.  Consideration  and  courtesy 
make  life  run  smoothly. 

The  kind  of  home  you  grow  up  in 
and  the  kind  of  home  your  wife  or  hus¬ 
band  grows  up  in  may  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  effect  on  your  life. 

An  unhappy  home  may  develop  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  opposite 
sex,  or  to  all  persons.  If  your  childhood 
home  is  unhappy  because  of  quarreling 
or  divorce,  you  may  decide  to  avoid 
marriage. 

Quarrels  and  disagreements  between 
parents  prove  nothing  about  marriage 
or  about  people.  The  fact  that  some 
people  disagree  is  no  proof  that  all 
people  disagree.  The  fact  that  one  man 
or  one  woman  is  unreasonable  is  no 
proof  that  all  people  are  unreasonable. 
And  the  fact  that  one  marriage  is  un¬ 
happy  is  no  proof  that  marriage  should 
be  avoided.  People  are  individuals  and 
can  learn  to  live  in  harmony  if  each 
worries  more  about  the  welfare  of 
others  than  about  himself. 


Maintaining  Harmony 

The  only  reason  for  mentioning  un¬ 
happy  homes  here  is  to  consider  what 
to  do  about  them. 

1.  If  the  situation  is  hopeless,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  use  the  bad  ex¬ 
ample  by  studying  its  causes  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  firm  resolve  to  avoid  them  when 
you  establish  a  homejff  your  own. 

2.  It  is  likely  that  you  can  help  to 


improve  the  situation  if  you  wilt 

a.  Go  more  than  half  way  to  avoi 
disagreements. 

b.  Respect  the  rights  and  opinid 
of  others. 

c.  Obey  family  rules. 

*  d.  Do  your  share  of  the  work. 

e.  Make  your  home  more  attraj 
tive  by  planting  shrubs  atj 
flowers  outside  and  apply; 
paint,  and  helping  to  keep  | 
inside  neat  and  orderly. 

No  matter  how  happy  a  home  marl 
be,  disagreements  will  come,  i 
even  in  members  of  a  family,  do  not  all 
ways  agree.  That  fact  can  be  a  sourcl 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  or  it  can  be  th| 
rock  on  which  family  happiness 
wrecked. 


Honest  disagreement  can  be  the std 
of  many  family  discussions.  Often  it  il 
the  foundation  of  conversation;  anl 
who  wants  to  belong  to  a  family  wberl 
no  one  talks  unless  it  is  absolutely  ne| 
cessary  ? 

In  addition  to  the  facts  which  cal 
be  learned  from  such  discussion,  yon 


★  ★★★★★★★  il 


A  pessimist  is  a  person  who  feels 
bad  when  he  feels  good  for  fear  that 
lie’ll  feel  worse  when  he  feels  better, 
— Author  Unknown 


can  also  learn  something  even  moi 
important,  how  to  get  along  wil 
people. 

These  family  disagreements  can  I 
kept  within  bounds  if  everyone  will:. 

1.  Look  at  the  situation  from  to 
other  person’s  point  of  view. 

2.  Avoid  speaking  as  though  to 
thoughts  expressed  are  the  final  ai 
swer. 

3.  Strive  for  a  solution  that  is  fai 
to  all. 

4.  Be  ready  to  compromise. 

On  the  other  hand  the  surest  way  to 
you  to  turn  an  argument  into  bitter 
ness  is  to: 

1.  Consider  no  one  but  yourself. 

2.  Maintain  that  you  are  ahvaj’ 
right. 

3.  Refuse  to  abide  by  the  decision « 
the  majority. 


Family  llules 

You  are  a  normal  young  PerS0 
therefore,  you  sometimes  think  th 
rules  laid  down  by  parents  are  unnfl 
essary  and  unreasonable. 

Take  the  matter  of  hours.  You 
told  to  be  in  by  midnight,  but  others® 
your  age  get  home  when  they  choo, 
and  you  feel  like  an  infant  when  f 
must  be  the  first  to  leave  a  party 

Fundamentally,  there  is  just  one  ai 
swer.  Your  parents  are  responsible  < 


your  safety  and  welfare;  they  are  pa 


ing  the  bills  and  they  have 


some  things  through  expeiien® 
Furthermore,  every  organization  nee 
a  head,  and  parents  are  the  log* 
head  of  the  family  organization.  ^ 
you  start  a  home  of  your  own  you 
be  the  head  of  it  (or  half  the  head) 
as  long  as  you  live  with  your  Pal 
you  should  obey  reasonable  i'uleS' 
You  may  think  that  that  sour 
tough.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Paren  _ 
all  means  should  be  reasonable-  • 

should  not — and  usually  will  not--^ 
privileges  just  to  show  their  au  10 


t .  lp|  [ 

It’s  only  common  courtesy  to  ^ 


family  know  where  you  are 
about  when  you  will  return.  1  *c^. 
the  possibility,  you  know,  that  t  ^ 
might  come  when  you  would  r)C 

(Continued  on  Opposite  PeO°) 
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r- Plant  Stern’s  3-Season"" . .  I 

Superfection  Everbearing 
Strawberries  Now . . .  Have 

STRAWBERRIES 
IN  60  DAYS 

And  Every  Spring,  Summer  &  Fall 
Your  Money  Back! 

Our  Superfection  Straw¬ 
berries  are  really  the 
berries!  Everbearing, 
easy  to  grow,  yield  big 
crops  of  the  most 
luscious,  ripe,  juicy 
strawberries  just  60 
days  after  planting 
and  all  through  spring, 
summer  and  fall  for  years ! 
Absolutely  winter-hardy. 
Except  for  a  week  or  two  in  hottest 
weather,  continue  bearing  till  frost! 

MMM...WHAT  FLAVOR! 

Firm,  juicy,  sugar  sweet.  Most  luscious 
strawberries  that  ever  glorified  a  short¬ 
cake  or  sundae.  Delicious  in  jams  and 
with  cream. 

3  TIMES  MORE  FRUIT 

Acclaimed  by  garden  authorities,  and 
home  gardeners.  In  actual  field  tests  pro¬ 
duced  approx.  8,000  quarts  per  acre  first 
year  planted  —  3  times  more  fruit  than 
other  everbearing  varieties. 

Ideal  Planting  Time  Now 
Order  With  Money-Back  Guarantee 
Stern’s  Super  Grade  No.  1  plants  have 
big  husky  roots,  hundreds  of  long  fi¬ 
brous  feeders  for  exceptional  production. 
Heady  for  planting  now  —  ready  to  bear 
in  60  days.  You  must  be  satisfied.  Other¬ 
wise  receive  free  replacement  or  money 
back.  That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES! 

25  for  $2  •  50  for  $3.75  •  100  for$6  •  200  for  $10 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

Stern’s  Nurseries 

Field  M— 2,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK-J 


leal  OPEN  //w 

^eep  ii  HEALING . .  Keep  it  MILKINC 

Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  an 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec 
•m'  Ie“uc,e  inflammation  and  maintain  Ire 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milkin' 
leats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support - 
Keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  t 
licv  S healing  —  natural  milkinc 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilate 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  fre 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  store 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50  < 
(16  Dilators ) 


A  GOLD  MINE 

in  the  sky... 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

glad  indeed  to  have  your  parents  know 
where  you  are.  You  might  need  their 
help! 

Of  course,  rules  should  be  reasonable, 
and  you  should  have  a  right  to  present 
your  case,  but  there  are  many  reasons 
for  reasonable  hours.  Continued  late 
hours  can  affect  your  health,  make  you 
irritable,  and  interfere  with  your  work 
at  school  and  at  home.  If  you  under¬ 
stand  this,  you  will  observe  reasonable 
rules  or,  better  yet,  you  will  convince 
your  parents  that  you  are  capable  of 
making  and  keeping  your  own  good 
rules.  Then  you  will  be  “learning  re¬ 
sponsibility’’  which  is  true  education! 

In  some  homes  there  may  be  rules 
about  where  you  can  go.  Curiosity  is 
normal  and  desirable  and  you  may  well 
want  to  see  what  a  roadhouse  looks 
like  after  midnight.  But  if  you  have 
made  some  plans  for  your  life,  you  are 

★  ★★★★★★-★★ 

The  test  of  courage  comes  when 

we  are  in  the  minority;  the  test  of 

tolerance  comes  when  we  are  in  the 

majority. — Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★¥¥¥ 

unlikely  to  become  a  regular  visitor. 
Such  “hangouts”  seem  to  appeal  to 
those  who  have  time  to  kill.  No  young 
person  with  worth-while  plans  has  any 
such  time. 

An  Allowance 

Every  person  needs  money.  You  need 
it  for  lunches,  movies,  and  treats,  and 
you  or  your  parents  must  buy  school 
books,  and  clothes. 

The  big  question  is,  should  you  be 
expected  to  earn  money,  should  you  re¬ 
ceive  a  regular  allowance,  or  should 
you  be  paid  for  doing  work  around  the 
house?  The  question  is  solved  in  many 
satisfactory  ways,  depending  partly  on 
the  financial  circumstances  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  In  fact,  the  only  two  ways  that 
aren’t  satisfactory  are  (1)  to  have 
money  handed  out  without  any  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  or 
(2)  to  be  required  to  ask  for  every 
penny  and  tell  dkactly  how  it  was 
spent. 

There  is  a  satisfaction  in  earning 
your  own  money  and  handling 'it.  In 
fact,  it’s  the  way  you  get  experience  in 
handling  money  so  you  will  use  it  wise¬ 
ly  when  you  get  older  and  have  more 
cash  to  handle. 

There  is  a  real  satisfaction  in  doing 
your  share  of  work  around  the  home. 
Whether  you  get  paid  for  it,  or  get  a 
regular  allowance  is  less  important 
than  it  is  to  take  responsibility  and  to 
spend  your  money  wisely  after  you 
get  it. 

Chores 

It  takes  work  to  maintain  a  house. 
It  requires  even  more  work  to  main¬ 
tain  a  home. 

It  is  easy  for  young  people  to  over¬ 
look  this  fact.  Because  Mother  has 
learned  how  to  do  it,  the  home  almost 
appears  to  run  automatically.  When 
you  want  a  clean  shirt  or  a  clean  dress, 
it  is  there.  When  meal  time  comes,  the 
food  is  ready. 

And  thinking  of  Dad’s  part,  when 
you  ask  for  money  and  your  request  is 
reasonable,  you  usually  get  it. 

But  as  the  years  go  by,  young  peo¬ 
ple  should  accept  more  and  more  re¬ 
sponsibility.  For  one  thing  Dad  and 
Mother  are  getting  older  and  get  tired 
more  easily  than  they  once  did.  Then 
as  the  family  grows  larger  and  older, 
there  is  more  work  to  do,  and  finally, 
as  one  who  will  some  day  help  to  man¬ 
age  a  home,  you  should  learn  how  to 
do  it. 

This  applies  to  both  young  men  and 
young  women.  Particularly  where  there 
are  a  few  chores  outside  as  in  the  city, 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  a  boy 
should  not  take  his  turn  in  washing  or 
wiping  dishes. 


First  in  the  field!  Still  best  in  the  field! 


BRUSH  KILLER  32 

The  greatest  general  brush  killer  of  them  all! 


More  and  more  farmers,  careful  buy¬ 
ers  like  yourself,  are  coming  to  re¬ 
alize  that  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32 
does  a  sure,  effective,  really  complete 
job  of  brush  and  bramble  clearance. 
They  know  it’s  been  proved  over  the 
years  on  millions  of  acres---clearing 
needed  pasture  land,  cleaning  up 
irrigation  ditches,  freeing  fence  rows 
and  hedge  rows  of  moisture-stealing 
brush  —  helping  farmers  to  better, 
more  profitable  operation. 

Why  it’s  so  efficient.  Weedone  Brush 
Killer  32  can  be  used  either  as  a 
/foliage  or  basal  spray,  and  any  time 
of  the  year.  It  kills  effectively,  yet 


only  where  you  aim  it;  so  it  is  always 
safe  to  use.  It  contains  the  butoxy 
ethanol  esters  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T, 
which  are  low  in  volatility.  Hence  no 
vapors  to  injure  nearby  susceptible 
plants.  Nonpoisonous  to  humans  and 
animals. 

What  it  kills.  Over  100  woody  plants. 
Brambles  —  blackberry,  raspberry, 
etc.  Poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain 
species  of  oaks  and  pines,  mesquite, 
wild  rose,  Osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  many  others. 

Get  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32 — the 
best  brush  killer  money  can  buy. 


Save  money. . .  increase  yields  with  WEEDONE  LV  4 


Weedone  LV  4  goes  farther  .  .  .  kills  more  weeds. 
For  pre-emergence  spraying  in  corn,  you  cover 
more  acreage  per  dollar  and  you  get  Weedone 
LV  4’s  provided  residual  action.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to 
4  weeks,  saves  you  one  to  two  cultivations — the 
early  and  most  costly  ones.  Weedone  LV  4  contains 
the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D — the  original 
formulation  often  imitated,  but  never  duplicated. 
Eliminates  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible 
crops.  For  post-emergence  spraying  of  broadleaf 
weeds — you’ll  kill  annual  broadleaf  weeds  and  con¬ 
trol  such  perennial  weeds  as  Canada  thistle,  Russian 
knapweed,  leafy  spurge,  and  others.  Now  at  a  new 
low  price,  so  you  save  money  and  do  a  better  job 
with  Weedone  LV  4. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT.  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


|  WEEDONE  I 


1  WEEDONE] 


Save  money!  Get  better  calves!  Feed 


GROW-'EM 

MILK  REPLACER 
with 

RUMEN  CULTURE 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.Y. 


Frank  Gregory,  R.  L,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 


Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


•  #  • 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


l  ake  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


/^SYRACUSE 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


My  Rival 

about  it,  there  is  extreme  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  a  single  minded  “cow  woman.” 

Nature  soon  corrects  this  situation 
and  our  young  wife  finds  herself  back 
in  the  house  to  stay,  for  a  few  years, 
caring  for  a  baby.  Or  two.  Or  three! 

Mother  is  rightly  proud  of  the 
“young-uns’,”  and  would  like  to  talk 
about  them.  When  neighbors  drop  by 
for  a  cup  of  coffee  with  her  and  her 
hubby,  she  starts  to  tell  him  that  Jun¬ 
ior  has  a  new  tooth— but  finds  that 
the  conversation  has  turned  to  Bertha. 
Bertha  has  just  completed  a  305  day 
lactation  with  14,880  pounds  of  milk 
and  662  pounds  of  fat. 

Of  course,  Father  is  interested  in  his 
offspring.  He  has  already  calculated 
how  long  it  will  be  before  Junior  can 
drive  the  tractor,  and  the  other  day  he 
bought  a  white  show  halter  for  four- 
year  old  Susie. 

In  desperation,  the  poor  wife  uses 
the  spare  moments  reading  farm  mag¬ 
azines  and  Cornell  bulletins,  trying  to 
become  well  informed  on  hubby’s  first 
love.  She  also  reads  articles  on  mar¬ 
riage  by  Dr.  Paul  Poppenoe,  but  con¬ 
cludes  that  Dr.  Poppenoe  never  knew 
a  “cow  man.”  However,  she  never, 
NEVER,  runs  home  to  Mother  or  con¬ 
sults  a  divorce  lawyer.  Farm  wives  are 
made  of  sterner  stuff!  Besides,  she 
knows  the  inherent  worth  of  her  won- 


$ave  dollars...  $ave  days 

GET  READY  FOR  NON-STOP  BALING  AT  OUR  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICE! 

Don’t  miss  this  cash-saving  opportu-  Play  safe!  Make  sure  your  baler  is  ready 


Trials  and  Tribulations 
of  a  Dairyman’s  Wife 


By  MRS.  WALTER  FORSHEE,  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  Housewife 


jOWS!  Herd  averages!  T.  D.  N.! 
Production,  Dams,  Sires,  and 
Records!  To  the  wife  of  a  dedi¬ 
cated  “cow  man”,  those  words 
are  as  familiar  as  detergent  and  baking 
powder.  In  fact,  they  are  invariably 
the  main  topic  of  conversation  in  the 
farm  household. 

To  a  very  young  farm  bride,  hubby’s 
preoccupation  with  cows  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  honeymoon  is  over.  She 
tries  various  schemes  to  regain  his  at¬ 
tention.  Probably  the  most  successful 
method  is  to  don  a  pair  of  coveralls 
and  join  him  in  the  barn.  The  sight  of 
the  little  woman  feeding  the  calves 
holds  more  glamour  for  hubby  than  a 
picture  of  Marilyn  Monroe  in  an  eve¬ 
ning  gown. 

It  is.  fun  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  care  of  the  bovine  beauties.  How¬ 
ever,  if  one  becomes  too  enthusiastic 


derful  guy— and  wouldn’t  trade  him 
for  a  “9  to  3.”  banker. 

After  several  years  of  playing  second 
fiddle  to  a  herd  of  cows,  the  wife  usu¬ 
ally  adjusts  to  the  situation.  If  she  is 
an  exceptionally  good  wife,  she  devel¬ 
ops  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  another 
phase  of  the  dairy  industry,  such  as 
milk  marketing. 


She  recognizes  the  urgent  need  for 
better  understanding  of  marketing 
problems  by  farm  families  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  educate  herself.  This  is  easier 
than  it  sounds.  Their  Cooperative  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency,  the  Grange,  and  other 
farm  organizations  have  published  ex¬ 
cellent'  informative  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

She  becomes  adept  at  holding  a  copy 
of  “An  .Explanation  of  the  New  York 
Order”  in  one  hand  while  spooning  pab- 
lum  with  the  other. 


Their  mealtime  and  evening  conver¬ 
sation  becomes  animated.  Husband 
values  her  opinions  and  listens  to  them. 
Neighbors  stop  by  for  a  cup  of  coffee 


and  ask  hef  views  on  a  combined  f» 
eral  order  for  the  New  York-New  k 
sey  Metropolitan  area.  She  attends  tls 
stimulating,  educational  milk 
with  her  loving  spouse. 

Soon  her  intelligent  understand®, 
of  marketing  problems  pays  oft  in 
closer  family  relationship.  She  is  coj 
fident  that  it  will  eventually  show 
in  an  increase  in  the  milk  checks. 

Ah,  what  a  happy  ending  for  a  story. 
She  looks  forward  to  a  wonderful,  sat 
isfying  life  with  her  family,  her  "i 
man”  and  of  course,  his  COWS. 

All  of  which  is  just  a  feminine  twis 
to  the  old  adage  “If  you  can’t  lick ’em 
join  ’em!” 


BALER 


nity!  Get  a  complete  baler  check-up- 
plus  knotter,  plunger,  and  bale  chamber 
adjustment— at  our  special  low  pre-sea¬ 
son  price  of  only  $9.95*! 

Bring  In  Your 


to  go  and  keep  going.  Take  advantage 
of  our  Special  Offer  to  get  your  baler 
tuned  up  now  for  fast,  smooth  baling 
all  summer.  Call  us  for  a  date.  Hurry! 

...NOW! 


Is  it  necessary  to  get  work  permits  for 
,oys  and  girls  who  are  employed  during 


vacation? 


■A  school  work  permit  must  be  ob- 
;amed  before  employing  any  boy  or  girl 
■tween  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  even 
■ring  summer  vacation.  However,  a 
irmer  may  employ  his  own  children, 


wiio  are  12  years  of,  age  or  older,  with¬ 
out  a  school  work  permit. 

What  percentage  of  her  mature  produc¬ 
tion  will  a  first  calf  heifer  give? 

Generally  speaking,  you  can  figure 
that  a  first  calf  heifer  will  give  about 
75%  ‘of  the  amount  she  will  produce 
when  she  is  mature. 

How  old  is  the  Concord  grape  and  who 
developed  it? 

Ephraim  W.  Bull  of  Concord.  Mass., 
is  considered  the  father  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  grape  which  first  bore  fruit  in 
1849.  Mr.  Bull  died  at  the  age  of  90 
in  1895  and  while  the  Concord  grape 
has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  farm 


t 

income,  he  profited  little  from  it  and 
died  in  poverty. 

What  is  the  comparative  volume  of 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  apples  raised  in 
New  York  State? 

The  USDA  reports  1954  figures  as 
follows:  5,110,000  bushels  of  McIntosh 
and  1,548,000  of  Cortland. 

Our  garden  seems  to  be.  badly  infested 
with  wireworms.  Is  there  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  cure  it? 

Chlordane  can  be  applied  at  the  rate 
of  2  to  3  ounces  of  5%  dust  per  100 
square  feet  of  garden  area  and  immedi¬ 
ately  worked  into  the  soil.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  apply  this  small  amount 


^•POINT  INSPECTION 

>r  to  bale  chute.  We  use 
and  gauges  . . .  double- 
oarts! 


T  TYING  ME< 

Ve  knotters  and  nee 
ee  •  •  ■  time  and  r< 
no-miss  ties! 


IF  BALE  CHAMBER  el 

lse  sag  between  si 
^nger  knife.  This  se 
nproves  bales. 


0F,  PLUNGER 

'Jnch  of  bale 
UnS  job  ends  t 
ly  nnrvy-baek 


GET  YOUR  BALER  SERVICE  SPECIAL  AT  THESE  IH  DEALERS! 


NEW  JERSEY 

ALLENDALE,  Allendale  Equipment  Co. 
AUGUSTA,  Yetter  Farm  Service,  Inc. 

BELVIDERE,  Ruether  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
BLAWENBURG,  J.  Percy  Van  Zandt  Co. 
BLOOMSBURY,  J.  S.  Pickel  &  Son 
BRIDGETON,  J.  L.  Danzenbaker's  Sons 
CAPE  MAY  COURT  HOUSE,  Edgewood  Sup.  Co. 
CEDARVILLE,  J.  L.  Danzenbaker's  Sons 
ELMER,  Delbert  Robinson 
FLEMINGTON,  Dorf  Equip.  &  Supply  Corp. 
FREEHOLD,  C.  H.  Roberson,  Inc. 

GLADSTONE,  G.  F.  Hill  &  Co. 

HACKETTSTOWN,  M.  B.  Bowers  &  Son,  Inc. 

HAMMONTON,  Arena  Auto  Service 

HIGHTSTOWN,  C.  O.  Smith 

KEYPORT,  Raritan  Garage 

MILLSTONE,  Tunis  B.  Davis 

MT.  HOLLY,  Fenimore  Brothers 

NEW  EGYPT,  Norman  Bright,  Inc. 

NEW  MARKET,  Baird  Farm  Supply,  Inc. 
PITTSTOWN,  Pittstown  Agricultural  Co. 

RED  BANK,  Baird-Davison  Co.,  Inc. 

SALEM,  W.  Earl  Fowser 
SEWELL,  F.  S.  Pearson  Sons,  Inc. 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  George  Pernazza 
SWEDESBORO,  Swedesboro  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
TRENTON,  C.  O.  Smith 

NEW  YORK 

ACCORD,  Al  Trover 
ADAMS,  C.  N.  Snyder  &  Sons,  Inc 
ADDISON,  Addison  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
AKRON,  Ben  DeYoung,  Inc. 

ALTAMONT,  Howard  Gage 
ALBION,  Harradine  Implement  Co. 

AMENIA,  Willson  and  Eaton  Co. 

AMSTERDAM,  Shelp  &  Warner  Co. 

AUBURN,  Borst  Brothers,  Inc. 

AVON,  Avon  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

BAINBRIDGE,  Deforest  Garage 

BALLSTON  SPA,  Cunningham  Farm  Supply 

BARKER,  Merritt  White 

BATAVIA,  Day  &  Perkins 

BATH,  Bath  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 

BELFAST,  Howard  L.  Grastorf 

BLISS,  Everett  Walton 

BLOOMING  GROVE,  W.  H.  Rudolph,  Inc. 

BRANT,  T.  C.  Chiavetta 
BRIDGEHAMPTON,  Suffolk  County  Farm 
Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

BROCKPORT,  Bauch  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 
CANASTOTA,  White's  Farm  Supply 
CANTON,  Robinson  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc. 
CATTARAUGUS,  L.  C.  Madsen 
CAZENOVIA,  J.  C.  Lucas  &  Sons 
CHATHAM,  William  Cone 
CHERRY  VALLEY,  W.  E.  Shi  pway  &  Son 
CHURCHILL,  E.  L.  Cooney 
CINCINNATUS,  Hakes  Farm  Equipment 
CLAYTON,  Taylor  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

CLYMER,  Clymer  Farm  Supply,  Inc. 

COBLESKILL,  Jared  Van  Wagenen  &  Son 
CRARYVILLE,  Wilson  Bashford  &  Son 
CUBA,  Cuba  Truck  &  Farm  Impl.  Co.,  Inc. 
DANSVILLE,  K.  G.  Richmond 
DARIEN  CENTER,  C.  V.  Ortner  &  Son 
DELHI,  Valley  Equipment  Co. 

DEPOSIT,  White's  Sales  Service 
EAST  BLOOMFIELD,  Bob's  Garage 
EDEN,  Frank  Swartz'  Son 
EDMESTON,  Edmeston  Farm  Supply 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT,  Chilton  Bros. 

ELLICOTTVILLE,  R.  B.  Moore  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
FAIRPORT,  Arrow  Farm  Equipment,  Inc. 
FIILMORE,  Pye  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
FISHKILL,  Ketcham's  Garage 
FORT  ANN,  Fort  Ann  Sales,  Inc. 

FRANKLINVILLE,  Martiny  Bros.,  Inc. 


FREDONIA,  Fredonia  Trk.  &  Fm.  Eqpt.  Co.,  Inc. 
GASPORT,  Lisle  &  Ricker 
GENEVA,  C.  M.  Neilson  &  Son 
GILBERTSVILLE,  Musson  &  Faber 
GLENS  FALLS,  Carswell  Truck  &  Tractor  Co. 
GOLDENS  BRIDGE,  Green  Bros.  Sup.  Co.,  Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR,  W.  J.  Scott,  Inc. 

GREENVILLE,  Stevens  Farm  Store,  Inc. 
HERKIMER,  S.  C.  Legg 
HOMER,  J.  W.  Schenck  &  Son 
HCRNELL,  Olson  Truck  &  Implement  Co. 
HUNTINGTON  STATION,  Lauchner  Motors,  Inc. 
JAMESTOWN,  Haggerty  &  Anderson,  Inc. 

KING  FERRY,  Gilling  &  Nedrow 
KNOWLESVILLE,  R.  B.  Achilles  Sales  &  Serv. 
LIVONIA  CENTER,  Day  Tractor  &  Impl.  Co. 
LYONS,  Schleede  Farm  Supply 
LYONS  FALLS,  L.  R.  Hoffman  &  Son 
MARGARETVILLE,  Douglas  Kelly 
MELROSE,  Calhoun  Equipment  Co. 

MENDON,  Saxby  Implement  Corp. 
MIDDLEBURG,  River  Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
MIDDLETOWN,  H.  L.  Ayres 
MILLBROOK,  Reardon-Briggs  Co. 

MILLERSPORT,  Harvey  H.  Pfennig 
MOOERS,  Floyd  Dragoon 
MORAVIA,  Kilborne  Brothers,  Inc. 

MORRISVILLE,  Geo.  Fitzsimmons  &  Son 
NEWBURGH,  Ward,  King  &  Lawrence,  Inc. 
NEWPORT,  Sanford  &  Teal  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 
NORTH  CREEK,  Hewitt's  Garage  Co. 

NORTH  HOOSICK,  Delurey  Farm  Equip. 

NORTH  JAVA,  C.  V.  Ortner  &  Son 
NORWICH,  Farm  &  Garden  Supply  Co. 

NUNDA,  Piper  &  Paine 
OLEAN,  Chiavetta  Bros. 

ONEONTA,  West  End  Implement  Co. 

ORCHARD  PARK,  Orchard  Park  Impl.  Co.,  Inc. 
PERRY,  Walkley  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

PINE  PLAINS,  Hutchings  Farm  Equipment 
PLATTSBURG,  Sullivan  Equipment  Co. 

PORT  JEFFERSON  STATION,  Western  Suffolk 
Produce,  Inc. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  Lane  Farm  Supply  * 

PULASKI,  Butler  Brothers 
RANDOLPH,  Farm  and  Home  Store,  Inc. 
RANSOMVILLE,  R.  C.  Courter,  Inc. 

RED  HOOK,  Kell  Farm  Supply 
RIVERHEAD,  LONG  ISLAND,  Long  Island 
Produce  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  GS  Parts  &  Equipment  Co. 

>  ROCHESTER,  H.  W.  Parts  &  Equipment  Co. 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  Shelp  &  Warner  Gen.  CjtJrp. 
SALEM,  Salem  Farm  Supply  , 

SARANAC,  J.  T.  Ryan 
SAVANNAH,  Carlson  Sales  Corp. 
SCHENECTADY,  Vogel  Bros. 

SCHUYLER  LAKE,  Cushman's  Co.,  Inc 
SCHUYLERVILLE,  Nelson  S.  Pratt 
SELKIRK,  Mortensen  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Inc 
SHERBURNE,  R.  R.  Jones 
SOUTH  DAYTON,  South  Dayton  Farm  Supply 
SOUTHOLD,  Long  Island  Prod.  &  Fert.  Co  ,  Inc 
SPRINGVILLE,  Bond  &  Spinier 
STAMFORD,  A.  W.  Demdrest  &  Sons,  Inc. 
VERNON,  Vernon  Farm  Supply 
WALTON,  Walton  Farm  Supply 
WARSAW,  Valley  Implement  Co. 

WARWICK,  Walter  Equipment  Co. 

WATKINS  GLEN,  Schuyler  Supply  Corp. 
WAVERLY,  Geo.  W.  Coleman 
WAYLAND,  Morsch  Truck  &  Implement,  Inc. 
WEBSTER,  Russell  B.  Mason  Co.,  Inc. 

WELLSVILLE,  Chiavetta  Brothers 

WEST  COXSACKIE,  Lovecky  Farm  Equipment 

WESTFIELD,  Meads  Farm  Store,  Inc. 

WOLCOTT,  Jim's  Farm  Equipment 
WOODRIDGE,  Elliott  Motor  Sales 
WORCESTER,  Willard  Chase 
YORKSHIRE,  Yorkshire  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 


•  -  •  ‘  .  , 

Call  us  or  come  In,  today! 


YOUR 

INTERNATIOHAL 


HARVESTER 

DEALER 


evenly  and  you  will  have  better  success 
if  you  mix  it  thoroughly  with  fine  sand 
before  you  scatter  it  on  the  soil.  Chlor¬ 
dane  will  control  wireworms  and  also 
white  grubs  and  one  application  should 
last  several  years. 

Why  do  we  hear  so  little  about  Mo¬ 
hawk  and  Clinton  oats  which  were  once 
recommended  so  highly? 

These  two  varieties  were  introduced 
about  1946.  At  that  time  they  were  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  varieties  or  “races”  of 
rust  then  prevalent.  Since  that  time 
other  races  of  rust  have  developed,  and 
new  oat  varieties,  notably  Garry,  have 
been  developed  which  are  resistant. 
You  can  still  get  pretty  good  yields  of 
Mohawk  and  Clinton  if  you  plant  them 
very  early,  but  if  planted  late,  they  are 
very  susceptible  to  rust. 

What  is  the  age  limit  in  New  York 
State  for  a  calf  to  be  vaccinated? 

At  the  present  time,  official  ages  are 
4  to  8  months.  Up  until  recently,  it 
was  possible  to  vaccinate  a  calf  up  to  ’ 
a  year  of  age,  but  this  was  changed  to 
conform  more  closely  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  in  other  states. 

The  older  a  calf  is  when  vaccinated, 
the  more  likely  the  animal  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  react  to  the  blood  test. 

I  wish  to  perpetuate  an  old  and  favor¬ 
ite  apple  tree.  Some  people  have  advised 
me  to  plant  seeds  and  others  have  said 
it  would  be  better  to  graft  part  of  it  on 
a  small  tree  adapted  to  the  climate.  What 
do  you  advise? 

Apple  trees  grown  from  seeds  are 
not  like  the  parent  tree.  In  fact,  every 
seed  may  produce  a  different  kind  of 
apple.  In  addition  to  that,  it  takes  too 
I  much  time.  The  apple  trees  you  buy 
are  grafted,  but  you  can  graft  an  old 
tiee  that  you  want  to  preserve  on 
trees  that  are  already  growing. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  taste  of 
fertile  and  non-fertile  eggs?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  non-fertile  eggs  taste  much 
better. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  measure 
scientifically  any  difference  in  taste 
between  fertile  and  infertile-  eggs.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  if  any 
group  of  people  could  detect  the  dif¬ 
ference  if  they  were  given  both  fertile 
and  non-fertile  eggs  to  eat. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  goat's  milk 
,s  actually  better  than  cow's  milk  for 
babies? 

In  a  recent  talk,  Dr.  Bernhard  Spur, 
Director  of  .the  Milk  Research  Labora- 
toxy  at  Children’s  Hospital,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  stated  that  in  a  test,  18  children 
thht  were  not  thriving  on  any  other 
kind  of  food,  were  given  goat’s  milk. 

In  general,  the  results  were  good  and 
jin  some  cases  the  benefits  were  very 
marked.  Frequently,  babies  who  have 
difficulty  in  digesting  cow’s  milk,  do 
very  well  on  goat’s  milk. 

Will  it  help  sweet  corn  to  grow  to  take 
off  the  suckers  near  the  base  of  each 
stalk? 

No.  There  used  to  be  an  idea  that 
these  suckers  took  the  strength  away 
from  the  main  plant.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  suckers,  through  the  chloro¬ 
phyll  in  the  leaves,  manufacture  starch 
and  are  an  advantage  rather  than  a 
detriment. 


“See  what  you  taught  her!" 
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Morton  T-M  Salt  Blocks  make  good  grass  even  better 

All  livestock  on  pasture  need 

Morton  M  INE^IAZED  Salt 


Beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep 
and  hogs  all  thrive  on  lush  pas¬ 
ture.  But  even  the  best  looking 
grass  may  be  short  of  one  or  more  ol 
the  essential  trace  minerals.  That’s 
why  you  should  always  supply 
Morton  T-M  Salt .  .  .  it’s  so  simple 
and  inexpensive  to  put  out  Morton 
T-M  Salt  Blocks. 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  lack  one  or  more  of  these 


minerals — cobalt,  iodine,  copper, 
zinc,  iron  or  manganese.  So  feed 
Morton  T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round 
to  guard  against  deficiencies  .  .  . 
assure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  v/ool  and  a  higher  re¬ 
turn  from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost*  of  Morton  Trace-Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1<1  per  animal  per  week. 
You  know  they  need  if.  They  know 
how  much.  Feed  it  free  choice.  It  is 
the  only  kind  you  should  use. 


*Lcss  than  %b  more  Less  than  }/%b  more  Less  than  lb  tnore 

MORTON 

At  your  feed  dealer’s — bags  or  blocks 


Less  than  ]4.b  more 

SALT 


RUSSELL 

WEED  C0NTR0L0RS 


DESTROY  WEEDS! 
PROTECT 

ROOTS  and  PLANTS  ! 


Wise  farmers  know  that  weeds  cost  money  and  deep 
cultivation  prunes  plant  roots  .  .  .  and  cuts  yield. 


Here's  how  WEED-CONTROLORS  work:  Front  shoes  clear 
and  level  the  ground.  Rear  shoes  then  push  an  accurately 
controlled  amount  of  clean  moist  soil  around  the  plants, 
covering  the  weeds.  . 

These  advantages  are  yours  when  you  cultivate  with 
WEED-CONTROLORS: 


•  Weeds  are  completely  smothered  in  the  crop  row. 

•  Roots  are  not  pruned  or  disturbed. 

•  Valuable  moisture  is  conserved. 

•  Tractor  speeds  are  safely  doubled  in  small  crops. 

•  Yields  are  increased  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre. 


With  WEED-CONTROLORS  you  can  now  cultivate  exactly 
the  way  you  want  to  for  the  first  time.  For  bigger  yields 
and  bigger  profits  .  .  .  get  WEED-CONTROLORS  from 
your  regular  implement  dealer.  They're  unconditionally 
guaranteed! 


J^usse// 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Caro  IT  Michigan 


Here  is  a  little  corner  of  our  greenhouse.  The  blossoms  in  front  arc  diffe 
varieties  of  chrysanthemums.  In  the  left  corner  are  a  few  sweet  pea  vines 
have  given  us  bouquets  for  the  house  and  for  our  friends  all  winter.  At 
right  on  the  shelf  are  samples  of  our  several  hundred  geraniums. 


—  American:  Agriculturist,  April  7, 


FLOWERS  The  Year  Around 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


jOW  THAT  you  may  get  that 
greenhouse  I  told  you  about  in 
I  our  March  17  issue,  how  are  you 
going  to  stock  it?  Here  are 
some  suggestions  out  of  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  for  an  amateur  or  non-com¬ 
mercial  greenhouse:  N 

What  you  will  grow  depends  upon 
the  size  of  your  greenhouse,  the  tem¬ 
perature  you  maintain,  what  kind  of 
flowers  you  prefer,  and  on  the  need  of 
keeping  something  in  bloom  all  of  the 
time.  You  will  soon  find  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  size  of  your  greenhouse, 
you’ll  never  have  room  enough.  My 
friend  Harold  Pratt,  Ithaca  florist,  who 
has  been  no  end  of  help  to  me,  laughs 
at  me  constantly  because  I  hate  to 
throw  anything  away,  with  the  result 
that  we  are  always  crowded  for  room. 
With  plants,  I  am  like  a  boy  at  the 
table:  my  eyes  are  always  bigger  than 
my  capacity. 

We  have  plants  growing  in  every 
possible  place  in  the  greenhouse,  not 
only  on  the  benches  but  on  shelves 
halfway  up  on  the  windows  all  the  way 
around,  and  over  the  doors. 

What  Temperature? 

The  choice  of  flowers  and  plants  that 
you  grow  will  depend  upon  the  temper¬ 
ature  you  expect  to  maintain.  We  keep 
our  thermostat  set  at  55°  F.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  a  majority  of  flower  plants 
will  do  better  at  this  relatively  low 
temperature  than  they  will  in  the 
warmer  rooms  where  we  live.  But  there 
are  some  plants  that  just  won’t  do  well 
at  so  low  a  temperature.  Examples  are, 
African  violets,  which  we  don’t  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise;  coleus  plants,  which 
are  lovely  outdoors  but  need  warmth; 
and  tropical  plants  like  the  orchids. 

You  can  get  some  variations  in  tem¬ 
perature  in  different  places  in  the 
greenhouse  and  locate  your  plants  ac-  • 
cording  to  their  need. 


house  is  filled  with  dozens  of  different 
kinds  of  geraniums. 

Just  as  we  enter  the  greenhous 
there  is  an  old-fashioned  rose  geranium 
like  our  grandmothers  used  to  gw 
nearly  5  feet  tall.  It  fills  the  I 
house  with  delightful  fragrance.' Then 
are  many  different  kinds  of  rose  ger 
aniums,  and  more  than  75  varieties  o 
scented  geraniums,  of  which  we  to 
several,  like  peppermint,  lemon,  orange 
spice,  and  many  more.  They  are  rathe 
rare,  and  one  could  specialize  in  jus 
scented  geraniums  alone  and  have 
lot  of  fun. 


★  ★★★★★★** 


Theory  may  raise  a  man's  hopes, 
but  practice  raises  his  wages. 

—Author  Unknown 


One  nice  thing  about  the  geranium 
is  that  they  are  very  hardy.  It  is  ^ 
to  get  new  plants  from  slips  or  cu 
tings,  they  like  our  low  temperature  c 
50  to  55  degrees,  and  they  blosson 
most  of  the  time  like  nobody’s  busines 
Even  without  a  greenhouse  most  < 
you  could  have  more  fun  with  goto 
urns  than  you  do,  in  the  garden  an 
your  windows.  Try  some  of  the  seen 
kind. 


KVc  Grow  Geraniums 

Another  decision  that  you  must 
nake  is  whether  or  not  you  will  spe¬ 
cialize  mostly  with  one  species  of  flow¬ 
ers  or  with  many  different  kinds,  or 
with  both.  We  do  both.  Ever  since  I 
was  a  boy  when  Mother  always  had 
aeautiful  geraniums  blossoming  in  the 
window  in  the  wintertime,  I  have 
oved  geraniums.  Incidentally,  most  of 
the  plants  we  call  by  that  name  are 
not  geraniums  at  all  botanically,  but 
pelagoniums.  All  one  side  of  our  green- 


Get  a  Succession  of  Flo'u'r! 

In  addition  to  the  geraniums,  * 
have  a  nice  succession  of  other  ■ 
soms  most  of  the  time.  In  the  fa  ' 
plant  tulip,  daffodil,  hyacinth, 
other  bulbs  and  place  them  in  the  . 
down  cellar.  When  they  begin  to  g 
we  bring  them  into  the  greenhouse, 
now  for  several  weeks  we  have 
fine  showing  of  these  beautiful  sp 
flowers.  n(1  j 

Both  in  the  outdoor  garden  anu  * 
the  greenhouse,  we  have  had  muc 
with  chrysanthemums.  They  are 
to  grow  and  give  a  great  profusl  * 
color  for  months.  { 

Last  fall  we  planted  a  fe'v  s  ^ 
peas  in  the  bench  at  the  end  ^ 
greenhouse  so  that  they  could  r 
on  the  end  wall.  The  pay-off  ha  flll 
bouquets  in  the  house  and  c ' 
friends  all  winter.  By  making  1  ^ 

plantings,  we  keep  them  going 

time.  aS 

If  you  haven’t  tided  sweet  P 
the  greenhouse  or  in  the  outdo  ^ 
den  I  commend  them  to  you.  1  0 
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Deposits  Mo(fe 
0n ^Before  Apr.  13 
.  nividends  from  Apr.] 

- - BONUS  DIVIDEND 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

ave  More,  Make  More,  'TH/lll 

■tart  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
[he  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
ethod  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
Account  by  sending  coupon  below 
pth  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
iassbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
iostage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
^Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Inclosed  is  $ - -  Please 

pen  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
iassbook  to  address  below. 

U  0  Send  Banking  by  Mail  information 


iame_ 


ddress. 
ity  — 


.  State. 
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*  STRONGER 


better  looking 

*  MODERN  design  _ 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 


Box  528  -A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Nome  _ 


Power 

Plants 


MMEDIATE  DELIVERY!  BRAND  NEW! 

(N°»Wa‘t,  Briggs  &  Stratton  Port-O-Lite 

N  Adv.  at  $289)  $159 

&  Stratton  Port-O-Lite 

^  Adv.  at  $385)  $269 

SierF  nnp  iar9er  units  available.  , 

“n  dL|a?‘BAnR0Cli?Way'  N-  J-  A"  "'»« 
wonrc  AJL»nits  suaranteed! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  GENERATOR 
CATALOG  "GR" 


iRMAMliflitilMIH'f 


Street  address. _ 

Cty — - Zone _ State 


y  lkk.W  WITH  mi  I 

feetly  on  Rt,  Rockaway,  N.  J. 
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flower  has  more  fragrance  or  more 
beautiful,  delicate  flowers. 

Nasturtiums  are  easy  to  grow,  but 
don’t  do  as  I  did  and  plant  them  in  too 
rich  soil.  You’ll  get  a  beautiful  crop 
of  leaves,  but  no  flowers. 

Plants  that  we  have  good  luck  with 
are  the  cinerarias.  We  start  them  from 
seed.  They  are  difficult  to  transplant, 
but  once  established  they  are  very 
pretty  indeed  and  a  bit  unusual. 

Another  house  plant  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  knew  well  is  the  begonia.  Per¬ 
haps  you’d  like  to  specialize  in  them 
instead  of  geraniums.  One  of  the  love¬ 
liest  of  all  flowers  is  the  tuberous  be¬ 
gonia,  which  comes  in  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  colors  imaginable.  Equally  nice 
are  the  gloxinias.  We  always  plan  to 
have  a  few  of  both  the  tuberous  be¬ 
gonias  and  the  gloxinias. 

Well,  I  haven’t  begun  to  mention  the 
different  kinds  of  flowers  that  we  have. 
In  fact,  the  sky,  or  the  amount  of  your 
space,  is  the  limit,  for  with  Some  few 
exceptions,  almost  anything  that  will 
do  well  in  your  garden  or  home  will  do 
even  better  in  the  greenhouse. 

Soil  and  Fertilizer  IVeeds 

The  proper  soil  and  fertilizer  for 
plants  are  whole  subjects  in  them¬ 
selves.  We  grow  some  of  our  plants  in 
the  benches,  but  most  of  them  in  pots. 
In  general,  the  soil  and  fertilizer  that 
will  grow  good  vegetables  and  flowers 
in  your  garden  will  do  the  same  in 
your  greenhouse.  But  as  you  know, 
plants  vary  in  their  lime  and  fertilizer 
needs,  and  because  space  is  so  valuable, 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

A  friend  is  a  present  you  give 
yourself. — Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

care  needs  to  be  taken  to  get  the  soil 
just  right.  There  are  many  books  and 
bulletins  on  the  subject  that  you  will 
want  to  study.  Of  course  you  will  have 
some  failures,  but  that’s  the  way  we 
learn,  and  I  am  constantly  surprised 
at  how  well  plants  do  in  a  greenhouse 
even  though  you  make  mistakes  with 
them. 

How  about  vegetables  ?  We  have  had 
fun  by  having  radishes  and  lettuce  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  but  on  the 
whole,  unless  you  want  to  go  into  the 
Commercial  business  and  have  lots  of 
room,  space  in  your  amateur  green¬ 
house  is  too  limited  to  use  for  vege¬ 
tables. 

There  is  a  kind  of  fine  fraternity  or 
brotherhood  among  those  who  grow 
and  love  flowers.  So,  one  of  the  big 
pay-offs  of  a  greenhouse  is  not  only  to 
have  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  plants 
in  your  home  during  the  long  winter 
months,  but  also  to  have  a  surplus  that 
you  can  share  with  your  friends.  Be 
warned,  however,  that  if  you  love  na¬ 
ture  and  all  growing  things,  a  green¬ 
house  and  an  outdoor  flower  garden 
will  grip  you  like  a  vise,  and  there  will 
be  little  time  to  dwell  upon  your  prob¬ 
lems  when  you  are  trying  to  make 
something  grow.  That’s  why  so  many 
farmers  stay  in  business  even  though 
the  financial  returns  are  often  discour¬ 
aging. 
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'It's  just  a  novelty— in  five  years 
you'd  be  sick  and  tired  of  it." 


New  Way  to 
Keep  Hens 


rex 


for  BROILERS 


A  new  PEX  self-feeder  block 
rich  in  unidentified  growth 
factors  from  HIDROLEX, 
DLW,  buttermilk,  whey,  and 
fish  meal — plus  added  vi¬ 
tamins  and  antibiotic. 


HELPS  PROTECT  HEALTH!  Only  PEX*  contains  DLW*, 
the  fermented  whey  source  of  milk  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals,  amino  acids,  and  unidentified  growth  factors 
that  help  keep  layers  in  tip-top  condition— plus  but¬ 
termilk  and  whey  to  keep  digestive  tracts  clean  and 
functioning.  • 


BOOSTS  FEED  INTAKE!  Only  PEX  contains  HIDRO¬ 
LEX*,  the  amazing  “pre-digested”  milk  sugars  and 
proteins  that  go  into  the  blood  stream  for  quickly 
available  energy  and  growth.  When  you  add  PEX 
to  your  feeding  program  you  increase  feed  intake— 
you  get  better  egg  production,  size,  and  quality. 


A  PEX  PRODUCT  FOR  EVERY  POULTRY  PROGRAM! 


(Self-Feeder  Blocks  or  Condensed  in  drums  and  barrels) 


*T.M.’s  for  milk  by-product  feeds  manufactured  exclusively 
by  Consolidated  Products  Company,  Danville,  Illinois 


Turn  timber  into  extra  cash  for  you,  now  that  lumber 
prices  are  high.  World-renowned  Frick  line  includes 
five  sizes  of  mills,  plus  edgers,  trim¬ 
mers,  and  power  units  —  using 
gasoline,  diesel  oil,  natural  or  LP 
gas.  Write  for  Catalog  75.  Dealers 
everywhere:  Branches  at  Cananda¬ 
igua  and  Amsterdam. 


W^WAYNESBORO,^^  PA. 

Frick  la 


(260)  28 
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DIGS 

STRAIGHT 
SIDED 
HOLES  , 


: 


HO 

DIGGER  •  SHOVEL  •  C 


MOUNTS  ON  VA  TON  TRUCK 


•  TRENCHES 

•  EXCAVATES 

•  BUILDS 
DAMS 

V0A 

/brriew 


COMPLETELY 

HYDRAULIC 


FAST  CYCLING,  EASY  TO  OPERATE! 

Do  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day! 
Trench  for  drainage,  excavate,  build 
dams  and  stock  ponds,  trench  silos 
.  .  .  hundreds  of  other  farm  jobs. 
HOPTO  is  simple,  easy,  safe  to  op¬ 
erate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outrig¬ 
gers  level  unit.  HOPTO  is  com¬ 
pletely  hydraulic! 

BACKHOE  OR  SHOVEL  BUCKET 

Wide  variety  of  attaching  units  adapts 
HOPTO  exactly  to  your  needs.  Digs 
11'  deep;  loads  into  highest  truck! 
HOPTO  models  for  wheel  or  track- 
type  tractor  mounting;  power  take¬ 
off  operated  trailer  units,  three  truck- 
mounted  models  and  complete  wheel 
and  track-mounted  units.  Get  com¬ 
plete  information.  /— 

Write  Today  for  all  the  facts! 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


'From  the  Rugged 
Climate  of  Maine 


.  .  .  ieady  and  able  to  produce  bigger 
profits  for  you.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED- 
ROCKS  (Black  Sex-Link  Pullets)  GOLDEN 
CROSSES  and  R.  I.  REDS  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  WHITE  ROCKS  for  Broilers  (also 
for  producing  hatching  eggs  for  broiler 
chicks). 

So,  whether  you  produce  Market 
Eggs,  Broilers,  Caponettes,  or  Hatching 
Eggs — one  of  our  breeds  or  crosses  can 
help  increase  your  profit  margin. 
Backed  by  45  years  breeding  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  reputation  of  Maine's 
Largest  Hatchery. 

Maine-U.S.  Approved  —  Puilorum  Clean 
Write  or  phone  (Winterport:  Baldwin 
3-4292)  for  information  and  prices. 


CLEMENTS  CHICKS,  Inc. 


ROUTE  24,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue 
to  find  out  more  about  them. 

I  think  you  will  find  ft  interesting. 
Sincerely, 

‘Ttfomae  ‘3a&cdc6- 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. — Route #  3G— Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Empire  White  Poults 

ONE  BREED  •  ONE  GRADE  •  NO  CROSS  BREEDS 
All  breeders  grown  in  confinement  on  mesh  and  sla“ 
floors  for  poults  with  strong  healthy  legs.  All  eggs  and 
poults  produced  at  our  exclusive  Turkey  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Open  dates  April  18th,  May,  June,  July.  Eggs 
available. 

N.  Y— U.  S,  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
JACK  WEST'S  BROOKFIELD  TURKEY  FARM 

HOMER,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Pioneer  6-3024 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 

Let  SHRAWDER'S  ANCONAS  Keep  You 

The  breed  that  lays  more  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed. 
Day  Old  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE.  Phone  4311. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  8.  PA. 


ALL 

LEADING 

BREEDS 


BABY  CHICKS 

Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Writ  for  Circular,  Prices 
and  Information  about  Bloodtesting,  and  our  14  day 
livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN  HATCHERY 
Rt.  30,  THOMPSONTOWN  PA 


SAVES  YOUR  SILO  —  money  and  ensilage,  too! 


WOOD 


UN  A-LINER 

^Welled.  ..factory  creosote  treME£ 


NEW  WOOD  LINER  for  Concrete 
Tile  and  Steel  Silos. 

Save  Refinishing  and  Frequent 
Patching.  Install  Unadilla’s  new 
low-cost  wood  liner  —  a  “sure¬ 
fire”  remedy  for  acid-weakened, 
juice-worn  Masonry  and  Steel 
silos.  Made  of  strong,  creosote- 
treated  2"  dowelled  staves  —  all 
pre-cut  for  quick  installation  by 
any  handyman.  Available  on 
short  notice  —  any  size. 


•  MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 

•  REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 

•  MINIMIZES  LEAKING.  CRACKING 

•  CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 

•  INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO 


DEPT.  BU-46  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  7  jt 

Handling  the 

CRACKED-EGG  Problem  . 

I  i 

By  LOUIS  M.  HURD 


|  EDUCING  the  number  of  crack¬ 
ed  and  broken  eggs  is  one  of 
the  efficiency  problems  on  any 
poultry  farm.  A  large  number 
of  cracked  eggs  can  be  a  serious  leak. 
Of  course,  in  spite  of  everything  that 
can  be  done,  there  will  be  some  cracked 
eggs  but  if  there  are  more  than  can  be- 
used  in  the  home,  how  will  you  dis¬ 
pose  of  them?  That’s  the  other  prob¬ 
lem.  Of  course,  some  eggs  are  bound 
to  be  a  total  loss. 

Before  we  go  further,  just  how  seri¬ 
ous  is  the  egg  breakage  on  the  average 
farm  ?  The  figures  from  an  actual  one- 
farm  record  for  a  full  year  showed 
that  the  loss  was  3.45  per  cent.  This 
is  an  expensive  toll  on  any  sized  poul¬ 
try  farm  business,  especially  now  that 
net  income  is  thin.  Let’s  see  what  this 
amounts  to  on  a  farm  with  3,000  layers 
that  average  to  lay  200  eggs  each  in  a 
year.  The  breakage  would  amount  to 
1,725  dozen  eggs.  At  30  cents  a  dozen 
(some  will  be  sold  as  crax),  this  item 
of  egg  breakage  adds  up  to  $517.00  as 
the  annual  loss  from  egg  breakage 
alone. 


Breakage  Varies 

A  survey  of  132  farms  in  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey  a  few  years  ago 
showed  a  great  variation  between 
farms  in  numbers  of  cracked  and  brok¬ 
en  eggs  as  a  result  of  handling  eggs  on 
the  farm.  This  included  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  from  the  gathering  of  the  eggs 
to  their  preparation  for  market.  The 
difference  in  breakage  varied  from  2 
to  13  per  cent  with  an  average  loss  of 
7  per  cent.  Is  your  egg  breakage  above 
or  below  this  average  ?  Egg  buyers  say 
that  approximately  6  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  handled  are  cracked. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  Poultry  Specialist  at 
Rutgers  University,  suggests  10  ways 
in  which  this  egg  breakage  may  be  re¬ 
duced  : 

1.  Keep  nests  well-bedded  with 
clean  bedding. 

2.  Collect  eggs  4  times  a  day — at 
8,  11,  2  and  4  o’clock. 

3.  Handle  eggs  with  care  when 
placing  in  baskets. 

4.  Put  no  more  than  12  dozen  in 
one  basket. 

5.  Keep  eggs  level  in  basket. 

6.  Avoid  jarring  baskets  in  trans¬ 
porting  to  egg  room. 

7.  Remove  egg  baskets  from 
washer  carefully. 

8.  Keep  grader  adjusted  to  pre¬ 
vent  dropping  of  eggs  on  tray. 

9.  Keep  slope  of  tray  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  to  prevent  breakage  by 
eggs  rolling  down  and  hitting 
other  eggs. 

10.  Be  CAREFUL  when  handling 
eggs. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
cracked  egg s?  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  about  five  out  of  six 
cracked  eggs  can  be  retailed  in  the 
same  manner  as  whole  eggs  when  prop¬ 
erly  marked,  or  they  may  be  broken 
out  and  frozen  in  suitable  containers. 
A  few  poultrymen  in  New  York  State 
have  been  following  the  latter  method 
of  marketing  not  only  for  the  cracked 
eggs,  but  for  peewee  and  pullet  eggs 
when  they  were  cheap.  They  have 
found  that  this  is  a  good  way  to  get 
a  better  market  for  cracked  eggs  and 
small  eggs. 

Selling  Frozen  Eggs  , 

In  most  parts  of  New  York  State  the 
demand  for  frozen  eggs  is  good.  In 
considering  the  disposal  of  eggs  in  this 
way,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  any 
local  or  state  sanitary  regulations  are 
folldwed;  also  possible  market  outlets 
should  be  investigated. 

In  breaking  out  eggs  on  the  farm, 
metal  or  cardboard  containers  of  con¬ 


venient  size,  are  used.  The  eggs  *' 
be  beaten  before  freezing.  Sugar  or  sal  r 
is  sometimes  added,  but  this  is  notes  I 
sential.  Proper  freezing  facilitfe  I 
should  be  available  on  the  premises,  r 


The  Cornell  Department  of  Agricul  ^ 
tural  Economics  gives  a  report  of  wort  r 
done  on  marketing  cracked  eggs  in  it  I 
February  (1956)  issue  of  Farm  Econ  I 
omics.  The  report  states  that  a  larg  I 
percentage  of  cracked  eggs  are  not  s  I 
badly  cracked  but  what  they  can  b  [ 
sold  in  cartons  similar  to  the  wa;  p 
whole  eggs  are  sold,  and  that  a  bette  c 
price  can  be  secured  in  this  way  tha  * 
when  they  are  sold  wholesale  to  treat  u 
ers.  This  applies  more  particularly  t  ^ 
dealers  in  eggs,  but  producers  can  als  I 
use  this  method  if  the  eggs  are  prop  „ 
erly  cartoned  and  labeled  and  sold  r  \ 
stores  and  directly  to  consumers. 

b 

C'rackeil  Ejjgs  A  €»oo<l  Buy  p 

The  report  states  that  an  attractiv 
carton  was  developed  to  merchandis 
these  eggs  through  retail  food  stores 
This  carton  was  designed  to  convey  a 
least  three  ideas  to  the  consumer,  (1 
the  eggs  were  cracked,  (2)  the  egg 
were  candled  and  of  a  good  qualit 
even  though  the  New  York  State  lai 
required  a  grade  C  label  on  the  carta 
and  (3)  the  eggs  were  an  econora 
buy. 

“The  success  of  retailing  cracke 
eggs  depends  largely  upon  the  met 
.  chandising  practices  used.  The  consum 
er  must  be  convinced  that  he  or  si 
is  buying  a  high  quality  large  egg  ex 
cept  for  the  shell.  Thus,  the  quality  o 
the  product  must  be  kept  high  an 
continually  emphasized  to  store  custo 
mers.  The  carton  used  can  stress  tb 
quality  of  the  cracks  sold.  Researc 
workers  at  Cornell  developed  a  bran 
name  and  verse  to  be  imprinted  on  th 
cover  for  a  standard  2  by  6  case  ac 
carton.  It  reads  as  follows: 

ECON-O-CRAX 

Twelve  new-laid  eggs  —  neatly 
packed, 

On  the  way  to  market  were  slight¬ 
ly  cracked; 

Good  for  cooking,  baking — good  to 
eat. 

As  an  economy  buy  they’re  hard 
to  beat. 


IP 


“To  determine  the  consumer  accep 
ance  of  this  product,  Econ-O-Crax  we 
placed  in  a  large  Ithaca,  New  Yor 
supermarket  as  an  additional  line 
eggs.  They  were  sold  at  about  ? 
cent  of  the  large  grade  A  price 

“During  the  first  year  in  which  Eco 
O-Crax  were  offered  for  sale  in  t 
store  an  average  of  247  dozens  w 
sold  per  week.  These  eggs  accoun 
for  about  one-fourth  of  total  sales  j 
ing  the  year,  ranging  from  one- 1 
in  September  to  one-third  in  May- 
large  number  of  customers  in  this 
were  consistently  purchasing  this  yi 
of  eggs  but  when  the  size  fell  off  son 
customers  stopped  buying. 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  note  th 
during  the  year  in  which  Econ-0-  ' 
were  offered  for  sale,  total  egg  sa  ® 
this  store  increased  by  about  6  0; 
per  week  per  100  customers  ovei 
previous  year.  Econ-O-Crax  sales  a' 
age  5.5  dozen  per  100  customer 
week  for  the  year. 

“By  selling  cracked  eggs  through 
tail  stores  rather  than  at  J 
the  producer  benefits  in  that  he  i 
to  receive  a  higher  price.  At  the 
time,  the  consumer  has  the  opp01  ^  g 
to  purchase  at  an  economy  Price  aco0 
cellent  egg  which  can  be  used  foi 
ing,  baking  or  table  use.”  The  V10 
of  the  producer  is  to  supply  lal^e  ra 
for  this  trade.  It  does  not  pay  0  ° 
cracked  eggs. 


^erican  Agriculturist,  April  7,  1956 


Wonderful  Results 


Raising  Baby  Chicks 


letter  will  be  of  utmost 


j|rs  Rhoades’ 

Berest  to  poultry  raisers.  Read  her  ex- 
■rience:  "Dear  Sir:  I  think  I  must  be 
ole  of  the  very  first  to  use  Wallto  Tab- 
Ks  Some  35  yeat-s  ago  when  I  started 
Bs'ing  chicks  I  saw  Walko  Tablets  ad- 
■j’tised  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the 
Bead  of  disease  through  contaminated 
dlinldng  water.  I  tried  a  package  for 
■y  baby  chicks  with  happiest  results.  1 
hc  .e  depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah. 
Bva. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

■  Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  today 


ajl  your  druggist  or  poultry  supply  dealer 
ifae  them  in  the  drinking  water  to  aid  in 
■  eventing  the  spread  of  disease  through 
cfmtaminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
bfive  thousands,  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy  Walko 
gablets  at  our  risk.  We  guarantee  to 
refund  your  money  promptly  if  you  are 
jit  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  The 
Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and 
Strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
(jack  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct  post¬ 
paid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
Price  60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 


Walker  Remedy  Co. 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose 
Power  Garden  Equipment 


r 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE 

ROTO-HOE 


f hero’s  no  need  to  buy  two, 
three,  or  more  separate 
power  garden  tools.  The 
“ROTO-HOE  IDEA”  makes 
available  to  you  one  basic 
power  unit  and  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  “customer-proven”  at¬ 
tachments.  All  are  integral¬ 
ly-designed  to  fit  and  work 
perfectly  with  the  same  2 
h.p.  ROTO-HOE  power  unit: 
all  are  interchangeable  in  a 
iv  seconds:  all  are  thoroughly  “use-tested”,  available 
OW! 

a;  thousands  of  America’s  busy  gardeners  and 
mcrs  have  done — use  ROTO-HOE  to  keep  your  gar- 
■  better  and  easier.  Plenty  of  power,  excellent  tilling 
d  between-row  cultivating,  prices  so  low  they  make 
ROTO-HOE  lines  America’s  Best  Values  in  power 
»n  and  garden  equipment.  Complete  ROTO-HOE  ro- 
ry  tiller  only  $134. 


NEW  22"  Self-Propelled 
Twin  ROTO-CUTTER 


Ips  Keep  lawn  velvet-smooth,  has  easy-to-sharpen 
in  spindle  b,ades.  Attaches  in  seconds,  costs  only 
».50  to  adt:  to  ROTO-HOE  power  unit;  or  as  a 
mplete  unit,  ready  to  go  to  work  for  only  $131.50. 

EE  COLOR  BROCHURE.  Illustrates  all  attachments 
color  gives  full  information.  Write  today  for  a  copy 
»  tor  name  of  nearby  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 


ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Company 
ox  63‘  Newbury.  Ohio 

America  s  Leader  in  Lawn  &  Garden  Equipment 


BETTEFT 

RESULTS, 

LOWER 

C0ST”> 


BLOODLESS  dehorning, 
castrating,  docking.  Origi¬ 
nal,  genuine  Elastrator, 
$12.50;  Rings  ex¬ 
tra  :  50,  $1;  100, 

$1.80;  500,  $7.  AT 
DEALERS  or  post¬ 
paid. 


Tla^trator 


pat. 


j-MlFQRNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

ePt.  I-A  151  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-401  8 
Dealers  Wanted 


W  WAY  TO  LEARN  AT  H 

Tl  srQRnE.MONEY  this  uncrourW  t 
hoir J 'P^otharL  teaches  repair  and  ii 
‘ bi/1  practical  train 
fijsera.  anc^  keep  an  ait  conditions 
»tir  whil7  t°r-  cooler.  Kara  up  I 

h  le  training.  Write  lor  new  F RE 


rr  rite  lor  new  EKt 

I  MMERCIAL  TRADES  INSTITUTE  De 
®  Greenleaf  Avenue  *  Chicag 


See  Europe 
With  IJs ! 


The  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice, 
Italy.  We'll  spend  two  days  in  this 
fascinating  city  and  have  the  fun  of 
sightseeing  by  gondola. 

THERE  IS  no  more  delightful  experi¬ 
ence-  in  the  world  than  traveling 
with  an  American  Agriculturist 
party.  You  are  with  a  pleasant,  friendly 
group  of  people — the  kind  yop  have 
known  all  your  life — and  our  tour 
leader  relieves  you  of  travel  worries. 
You  will  find  this  out  for  yourself  if 
you  go  on  our  American  Agriculturist 
tour  to  Europe  this  summer.  The  dates 
are  August  15  to  September  25,  and 
we  will  use  the  beautiful  Cunard 
steamship,  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  both 
going  and  coming  home. 

In  Europe  you  will  see  glamorous 
Paris,  historic  London,  castles  on  the 
Rhine,  Holland,  magnificent  Switzer¬ 
land;  Germany’s  bombed  cities,  pictur¬ 
esque  Austria,  the  French  .  Riveria, 
sunny  Italy  and  the  glories  of  ancient 
Rome.  You  just  cannot  imagine  what  a 
wonderful  trip  it  will  be! 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
tours,  this  is  an“all  expense”  trip  with 
everything  included  in  the  price  of  the 
ticket.  This  means  that  you  know  in 
advance  what  the  tour  will  cost  you. 
To  get  a  free  copy  of  the  itinerary, 
with  all  details  of  the  trip,  just  fill  out 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  Editor 
E.  R.  Eastman,  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

You  will  be  amazed  when  you  see  all 
that  this  tour  includes.  American 
Agriculturist  tours  are  noted  for  their 
completeness,  their  reasonable  cost, 
and  their  happy  travel  parties.  It’s  a 
lot  of  fun  and  easy  to  travel  with 
American  Agriculturist!  Come  along 
and  see  for  yourself! 


E.  R.  EASTMAN,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  European  Tour, 
Aug.  15  to  Sept.  25. 


Name 


Address 


(Please  print) 
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Model  3-P 


Specfocu/or  —  the  only  wheel 
rake  with  a  3-point  hitch) 


y||g  Model  M 

For  smoother 
piillB  trailer-type  raking 
liiiiiiil  with  any  tractor. 


At  last — such  perfect  balance  even  young¬ 
sters  handle  it  with  ease. 


Model  IR 

For  easier  trailer-type  raking 
in  adjustable  swaths  (4-8  It.) 


34  Thirty-fourth  Street 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


Name  the  feature  you  want  most  in  a 
hi-speed,  automatic  hay  rake  .  .  .  now 
you’ll  find  it  in  Morrill’s  smooth  effortless 
Hay  Master  that  excels  even  on  rough  ter¬ 
rain!  Don’t  rake  anything  in  ’56  till  you’ve 
seen  this  marvel  in  action — and  learned 
how  little  it  costs  to  buy  and  maintain  the 
all-new  Hay  Master. 


See  your  Morrill  Dealer  or  write: 
S.  Woodhouse  Company 


T 


1 

LOCK 

DOWELLING 

f 

f 

Wood  is  best  for  your  Silage 
...Unadiila  is  your  best  Wood  Silo  buy 


It  is  well-known  that  wood  is  best 
for  silage  and  that  Unadiila  is  the 
best  wood  Silo  because:  I"  of  wood 
is  equal  to  10"  of  masonry  in  insu¬ 
lation— Unadiila  wood  staves  pro¬ 
tect  your  ensilage  with  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17"  of  masonry. 
Wood  is  not  affected  by  silage 
acids  .  .  .  Unadiila  staves  are  full 
thickness,  seasoned,  Factory  Creo¬ 


sote-Treated  for  longer  life.  Contin¬ 
uous-opening  doorfront  for  climb¬ 
ing  ease  and  unloading  conven¬ 
ience.  Unadiila  staves  arc  knitted 
into  one  sturdy  unit  by  hundreds  of 
patented  steel  lock  dowels.  Send  for 
catalog.  Read  about  ALL  the  ad¬ 
vantages  Unadiila’s  50th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Wood  Silo  offers  YOU. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B-416,  Unadiila,  New  York 


$  UNADILLA  SILO 


TOP  N.Y.S. 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 

At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 

$  $  $  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you  can 
share  in  Bulkley's  Leg¬ 
horns'  high  per  chick  in¬ 
come.  Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush  post 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30- M,  Odes/a.  N  Y 


SPRING  SPECIAL 

New  Hampshire 

COCKERELS 

Order  Now  at  $10  per  100 

HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK 

FREE  CATALOG 

Ebenwood  Farm 

Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


(262)  30 


American  Agriculturist,  April  7 » 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number,  $ |  .00  extra.  Send  cheek  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE  —  Bull  born  October  1955.  Dam 
9521 — 435 — Jr2 — 305C — 2x.  Maternal  granddam 
18501 — 1013 — Jr3 — 365C.  Paternal  granddam  5 
records  2x  (4  in  3050  average  10956-580,  on 
retest  7  yrs.  12690 — 628 — 259  d.ays.  A  choice  in¬ 
dividual  from  great  cow  families.  Also  a  ffew 
well  bred  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  on  Strathbran  Farm,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
on  Highway  90.  Telephone  Union  Springs  77660 
— Strathbran  Zigmond :  Born  May  28,  1955  Sire, 
Fre-Mar  Pharach;  Dam,  Strathbran  '  Zella 
11.812M,  611F  —  Strathbran  Norseman,  born 

July  1,  1955,  sire  Fra-Mar  Pharach,  dam 

Strathbran  Madusa  13.205M.  672F — Strathbran 
Marcus,  born  August  17,  1955,  sire  Wychmere 
Leader’s  Caroler,  dam  Strathbran  Golden  Rod 
11,582M.  671F. 


BROWN  SWISS 


REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  since  1881.  A  few 
young  heifers  ages  one  month  to  one  year.  Louis 
Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  Phone  Farmington, 
Orchard  3-9881. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


PUREBRED  bulls  of  the  leading  dual-purpose 
breed.  From  1-15  months  of  age.  Robert  J. 
Brew,  Bergen,  New  York. _ 

TOP  BREEDING,  Calves  to  service  age!  O. 
Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


PRODUCTION  Sale— May  26— Accredited  and 
registered — Loch  Lea  Farms,  Route  20 — Mailing 
Address:  2030  East  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  15  yearling, 
3  two  year  bulls  and  30  yearling  heifers,  sired 
by  three  great  herd  sires.  The  kind  that  produce 
500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  We  have  also  for 
sale  100  yearling  heifers  of  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina.  New  York. 


HEREFORDS  —  registered,  two  bulls.  Polled 
heifers.  H.  Kenneth  Bowen,  R.D.  #3,  Bath,  N.Y. 


A  FINE  registered  polled  bull,  15  months  old, 
Mischief  Lamplighter  Breeding.  A  few  heifers, 
grade  and  registered,  bred  and  open.  Harry  A. 
Strong,  Telephone  31  or  39,  Groton,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


»  1955  ANGUS  Bulls  for  sale.  Certified  herd. 
Richard  Gaus,  Wellsville,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Angus  heifers  sired  by 
Bent  Lee  Black  Barry  6.  Thompson  Scoon  Estate, 
Castle  Brook  Farm,  Geneva,  New  York. 


FIVE  HEIFERS,  built  right,  bred  right,  priced 
low.  One  bull  calf.  In  Hamburg  Sale  April  14 
we  have  4  heifers.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Twenty-seven  Angus  feeder  calves, 
weight  between  five  and  six  hundred  lbs.,  age 
between  eight  and  nine  months.  Howard  G 
Davis,  Phone  7F6,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  yearling  heifers — registered, 
vaccinated.  Maple  Avenue  Farms,  Earlville,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


REGISTERED  Oxford  ewes  with  lambs.  Selec¬ 
tive  breeding.  Also  16  choice  registered  yearling 
ewes.  Visitors  welcome.  Lawrence  L.  Davey, 
Marcellus,  New  York.  , 


SWINE 


CHOICE  YOUNG  PIGS  —  Feeders  —  Service 
Boars.  Dailey  Stock  Farm  Lexington,  Mass. 
Telephone  VO— 2-1085. 


GOOD  PIGS  $8.00.  Shoats  by  truck  loads,  40  lbs. 
$10.00;  50  lbs.,  $12.00.  Mostly  black  and  white 
crosses.  Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Sr.,  Cheswold, 
Delaware.  Also  Black  Wilson  Soy  Beans,  tested, 
bagged,  $2.90  per  bushel  FOB  trucks  now. 


TAMWORTHS,  registered  or  unregistered.  Tam- 
worth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherd  pups  from  excellent  blood¬ 
lines,  friendly,  farm  raised,  reasonably  priced. 
YVrite  us  your  requirements.  L.  B.  Underwood. 
Locke,  New  York.  Phone  Moravia,  482M3. 


PUG  PUPPIES — A.K.C.  registered — priced  cheap, 
for  quick  sale.  Blue  Star  Kennels,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


BOXERS — Best  breeding,  puppies  that  satisfy. 
Strong,  healthy,  inoculated.  Dr.  John  Thurber, 
Slaterville  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  40849. 


WHITE  Collie  Pups— $35.00  each.  Elsie  Howard, 
Woodsville,  N.  H. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  AKC  silver  pups.  Ray 
Y.  Leonard  76  Main  Denville,  N.  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 

ENGLISH  Shepherd  pffps.  Males,  females. 

Kayser’s  Wapanaki  Kennel,  North  Sanford,  Hew 
York.  P.O.  R.D.  #2,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


BORDER  Collie  Puppies  —  From  fine,  heel¬ 
driving  stock.  Make  excellent  farm  dogs.  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Storer,  Weld,  Maine. 


BORDER  Collie  Pups  ready  to  go,  from  regis¬ 
tered,  certified  parents.  Francis  W.  Eighmey, 
R.D.  2,  Phelps,  New  York.  Phone  Phelps  Kings- 
wood  8-4194. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real 
heel  driving  parents  born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15.00,  females  $12.00.  $1.00  extra  reg.  papers. 
Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXCHANGE 


POULTRY 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred,  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  N?w  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  8-1611. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm,  Maine,  New  York. 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires  —  top  heavies  at 
Central  Random  Sample  Test  last  year  and  5 
year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancrest  Hamp  or  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  Write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y. 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul- 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  New  York. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  order  your  Red  Gate  Farm 
New  Hampshire  Red,  Barred  Rock  Cross  and 
Sex  linked  cross  chicks.  Get  your  order  to  me 
at  once.  Write  for  price  list  to  W.  F.  Rogers, 
Newport,  N.  H.  or  Tel.  383. 


SURPLUS!  AAAA  Rocks— Reds—' Wyandottes— 
Hamps— $7.95-100.  All  pullets,  $14.95;  Mixed 
Heavies,  $6.95;  Light  Mixed,  $2,95;  Broilers, 
$1.95;  Baby  Ducklings,  $24.00-100.  F.O.B.  Near¬ 
est  Supply  Hatchery.  Economy  Chicks,  Lockland, 
Ohio. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras, 
they  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain 1  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Tropby  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  3 A.  Ithaca.  N  Y 


BABY  CHICKS  $5.75—100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Also  3-week-old  Chicks 
25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery.  Bellefonte  Poultry 
Farm,  Bellefonte  14,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms. 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 


NEW  MEAT  Type.  Four  weeks  old.  White  or 
Barred.  Very  easy  to  raise.  Prove  for  yourself 
their  profit  producing  potential.  Or  grow  this 
“Food  for  Royalty”  for  your  own  eating  plea¬ 
sure.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan  Rhodes, 
Box  A,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 

thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 

surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


BABY  CHICKS 


WOODSIDE  Leghorn  cross  strain  chicks  for  bet¬ 
ter  egg  production,  larger  birds,  low  mortality, 
longer  laying  periods.  Serving  satisfied  customers 
for  forty  years.  Also  white  rocks  and  sex  link. 
Save  money,  Woodside  Poultry  Yards,  Cortland, 
New  York. 


WHITE  Rock  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
Clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


McKUNE  Poultry  Farm — Baby  Chicks  of  superior 
quality.  Not  a  complaint  in  forty  years.  Send 
for  circular;  low  prices.  McKune  Poultry  Farm, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  MR97. 


MONEY  Making  Chicks!  Pullorum  Typhoid 
Clean.  Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  or  meat  produc¬ 
tion  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Many  Mat¬ 
ings  sired  by  R.O.P.  Males.  Day  old  or  started 
chicks.  Ducklings — turkey  poults  weekly.  Write 
Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

HELM’S  PULLORUM  Typhoid  Clean  Chicks. 
Years  flock  improvement.  Egg  Contest  winners. 
Highest  quality.  Honest  prices.  Free  bulletins. 
Illinois  Hatchery,  Metropolis,  Illinois. 


FORD’S  LEGHORNS  have  been  leading  the 
Western  New  York  Random  Sample  Test  for  the 
past  three  months,  against  birds  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Our  birds  definitely  showed  re- 
sistence  against  CRD  at  this  test,  by  averaging 
over  71%  production,  during  an  outbreak  last 
Fall.  Order  now.  April  almost  full.  Vernon  Ford, 
R.D.  6,  Lockport,  New  York.  Phone  3-5622. 


LARGE  TYPE  White  Leghorn  pullet  chicks,  the 
kind  that  lay,  pay.  Pedigree  mated.  50  pullets, 
$18.00;  100— $35.00;  300— $104.00  ;  500— $173.00. 
Not  pedigreed:  50— $16.50;  100 — $32.00;  300 — 
$95.00  ;  500 — $158.00.  Catalog.  Our  33rd  year. 
Ehrler  Hatchery,  Box  355N,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS 


BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Lovelace  Strain, 
also  broad  breasted  sheely  White  Kings.  Big 
profitable  turkeys.  Pullorum,  Typhoid  clean. 
12-$11.50;  25-$22.25  ;  50-$43.50;  100-$85.00.  Im¬ 
mediate  Shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt. 
Healthy,  Ohio. 

BROADBREASTED  White  Hollands  and  Belts- 
ville  White  poults.  Available  April,  May,  June. 
Sebago  Lake  Turkey  Farm,  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 

PURE  EMPIRE  White  poults  and  eggs  exclu¬ 
sively.  No  crosses.  Brookfieh.  Turkey  Farm 
Homer,  New  York. 

DUCKS 

MALKIN  (Wild  Mallara  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each.  Toulouse,  White,  Brown, 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pa. 

MONEY  Makers!  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Fast  growing — ready  for  market  in  9  weeks. 
12-$4.25;  25-$8.25;  50-$15.50;  100-$29.00.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

WHITE  Muscovy  Ducks  $3.00  Each.  Earl 
McMurray,  Route  1,  Broadalbin,  New  York. 

BEAUTIFUL  Rouen  Ducklings,  100 — $45.00,  20 
— $10.00,  prepaid.  A  lew  choice  drakes.  Joseph 
Nicholas,  Mansfield,  Pa, 

GEESE 

GOSLINGS  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Chinese,  each 
$1.00— Eggs  $.40;  White  Emden,  $1.25 — Eggs 
$.50;  Toulouse,  $1.35 — Eggs  $.60.  Order  now! 
20%  down,  Bal.  C.O.D.  Maple  Valley  Farms, 
Wells,  Vermont. 

PILGRIM  Goslings— large,  fast  growing  strain. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  $1.50  each.  Postpaid  4 
or  more.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

WHITE  Chinese  goslings.  One  dollar  each,  ten 
for  nincjxiollars.  Live  delivery,  postpaid.  Howard 
Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 

 * 

- j 

GOSLINGS  Massive  Market  Type  White  Emden 
and  Toulouse.  Breeders  used  exclusively  for 
large,  husky,  goslings.  Heavy  meat  and  egg 
production.  Guaranteed  live  delivery.  Ehlers 
Goose  Farm,  Chenango  Forks,  New  York. 

CHINCHILLA 

RAISE  Chinchilla  Rabbits!  Pedigreed!  Prolific! 
Cash  Markets  supplied  for  your  protection.  Free 
Illustrated  Booklet!  Rockhill  Ranch,  Sellersville 
24,  Pennsylvania. 

SOUTH  American  Chinchillas,  3  pr.  Young  ani¬ 
mals  breeding  age,  from  top  quality  fur-graded 
parent  stock,  including  equipment:  $375.00.  3 
males  from  our  New  England  Grand  Champion 
Male,  Class  Champion  Female,  breeding  age, 
herd  improvement;  $150.00  each.  Kenney’s  Chin¬ 
chilla  Ranch,  Amherst,,  Mass. 

SOUTH  American  Chinchillas  —  Raise  chinchil¬ 
las.  Registered — Graded — Ribbon  Winners.  Pro¬ 
lific  proven  pairs.  Prices  on  request.  Duane 
Whitman,  Vestal,  New  York. 

RABBITS 

BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits 
for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson,  Conn. 

GUINEA  PIGS 

WANTED:  Guinea  Pigs,  good  prices.  Clarence 
Mittlestadt,  Main  Street,  Barker,  New  York. 
Phone  8291. 

GINSENG 

WANTED:  Wild  Ginseng.  Highest  prices  paid. 
Adelphi  International  Co.,  7  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Dry,  wild  ginseng  roots.  Price  list 
free.  H.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

CATTLE  SPRAY 

CATTLE  SPRAY.  The  best  by  test.  Make  your 
own  for  27c  a  gallon.  All  ingredients  used  by 
leading  Dairymen.  Easy  to  mix  and  apply.  Pro¬ 
tects  your  Cattle  against  flies  in  barn  and  pas¬ 
ture.  Beneficial  to  hide  and  hair.  Send  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  formula.  Manaton,  Master  Sprays.  Box 
137,  Pine  Valley,  New  York. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  farmers:  Fight  Mastitis  with  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clarks  Pen-Fz  (Penicillin  &  Nitrofura- 
zone).  Two  tubes  free  with  10  ($7.90)  Prepaid. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  Box  73,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOM  Growing  Simplified.  Spawn  (seed), 
instructions  $1.00  postpaid.  Prepared  trays  grow 
when  watered  6  for  $6.00  express  charges  col¬ 
lect.  Free  Literature.  Luxor-AA,  641  South  19th, 
Newark  3,  N.  J. 

$5,199.90  was  paid  to  John  Betts,  in  few  weeks. 
Grow  Mushrooms.  Cellar  shed,  Spare,  full  time, 
year  round.  We  pay  $3.50  lb.  Free  Book.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  Dept.  10,  2954  Admiral  Way,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Apr.  21  Issue . Closes  Aur  » 

May  5  Issue . Closes  Apr,  j 

May  19  Issue . Closes  Mqyi 

June  2  Issue . Closes  May  |; 
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PLANTS 


VEGETABLE  Plants  —  Have  earlier  era- 
setting  hardy  outdoor  grown  plants  — 
tomato,  pepper,  sweet  potato,  cauliflower 
coli  and  other  plants.  Write,  wire  or  phont 
catalog  and  ask  for  special  quotations  in  ouJ 
tity  lots.  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Box  m3 
Franklin.  Virginia.  “Virginia’s  Oldest  &  La-V 
Growers.” 
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STRAWBERRY  Plants  —  Vermont  grown 
virus  free  stock.  Howard  17  (Premier) 
Catskill  50— $2.00:  100— $3.15  :  250— $7.00' 
$12.00:  1000 — $21.00.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  ft 
heavy  rooted  plants.  Red  Raspberry  p]a»! 
Large  2  yr.  Latham  and  Durham  faliw 
25— $3.25;  50— $5.50;  100— $10.00;  500-Ml 
1000 — $75.00.  Medium  size — %  price.  Raspberd 
are  very  profitable  easy  to  grow.  Instructions 
eluded,  postpaid.  Glenn  .Thompson,  Johnson, 
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STATE  Inspected  Vigorous  Strawberry 
Howard;  Catskill;  Fairfax;  Sparkle;  RobJ 
Temple.  25— $1.50;  50— $2.35;  100— $3.50.  m 
paid.  Free  Catalog.  Franklin  Roberts,  BoxM 
Mass. 
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STRAWBERRY  plants  from  virus-free  found, 
tion  stock.  Well  dusted  during  their  growit 
season.  Catalogue  free.  Dudley’s  Nurserie 
Millbury,  Mass. 
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CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants— Fresh  dug  _ 
our  muck  farm.  Premier,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  fail 
land,  Temple,  Robinson,  Empire,  Sparkle.  53.) 
per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties 
Streamliner,  Superfection  —  $4.75  per  hundt 
postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices.  Bre 
Brothers,  Penfield,  New  Yorik. 
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STRAWBERRY-Raspberry  plants.  State  inspe. 
ted.  Strawberries  grown  from  substantially  vim 
free  stock.  Folder.  Rev.  Kenneth  Berry.  ' 
doloh,  Vermont. 
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VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants  Red  -  Bla 
Raspberry  Plants  Fresh  dug.  Circular.  Eurei 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  strawberry  plants,  northern  grow 
high  quality.  William  Belt,  Temple,  Robinsi 
Dunlap:  50— $1.50.  100— $2.25,  500 — SS.OO.  1( 
— $14.50.  Prepaid.  Carl  E.  Martin;  R.D.  1,  C®] 
neaut  Lake,  Penna. 


RASPBERRY  plants,  Latham,  and  Taylor,  51 
per  100,  $60.00  per  1,000.  Gus  Geremia,  Wallin] 
ford,  Conn. 
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APRIL  SPECIALS:  Virus  Free  Brilliant;  Sups 
fection;  20th  Century;  Gem;  Streamliner;  Evr 
bearing  strawberry  plants — $4.00—100.  Praia 
Dunlap;  Robinson;  Armore;  Sparkle  —  53.(K 
100.  Postpaid.  Latham  raspberries—  57.00—lCt| 
Perkins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  New  Yors 
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BLUEBERRIES,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhubarb,  . 
berries.  Free  catalog  Commonlields  Nurseries 
Ipswich  1,  Massachusetts 


QNION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Swef 
Spanish,  500-$2.10;  1.000-S3.50;  2M0-$5.«L 

-1000-56.90,  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  Austal 
Plant  Company,  Box  31o  Austin,  Texas. 


STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants  44  Varil 
Hies  Spring  Dug.  Free  Price  List  ar.d  cataioil 
Tow  to  grow  them.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


FLOWERS  and  BULBS 


1LADIOLUS,  mixed,  about  15  varieties,  lw_ 
53.95  hundred,  $18.95  thousand,  medium 
dooming  size  $7.85,.  small  $3.55  Per  tnousaMBr 
mlblets  $1.00  quart,  all  postpaid.  H.  E.  uc:  *h!r 
Southold,  New  York.  s 


HARDIER  Chrysanthemums  —  Earlier.  Vigor® 

field  grown  plants.  10  gorgeous  colors,  a  1 
30  (10  colors),  $2.00.  Postpaid.  Instructions  »■ 
eluded.  Burnett  Gardens,  28,  Assumption, 


CHOICE  Dahlias.  20  assorted  $2.00.  Mrs.  Georgl 
Mostert,  Delhi,  New  York. 


AFRICAN  Violets— Exceptional  values  on  Wj 
Varieties.  Stamp  for  descriptive  list.  o  ru  I 
Laughman,  Margaretville,  New  York.  _ 


3LADIOLUS  Bulbs,  mixed  colors^  100 •  W®| 
size  $3.50.  100  medium  size  $2.50.  }iepf!idu  I 
Inspected.  M.  R.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  N.  ■ 


SEEDS 


EUROPEAN  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  seed, 

ested.  High  germination,  harvested  trom  ■ 

rear  old  stand.  70c  pound.  Alex  Debru  ■ 

Canastota.  New  York. _ _ -■ 

CALIFORNIA  Beer  Seed  with  directions  S-  E 
Calvin  Perkins,  Mathiston,  Miss.  — -Bt 


PEAT 


COR  SALE:  50,000  yards  peat.  Spring  , 
?arm,  76  Main  Street,  Denville,  New  ■)«  p 
Telephone  Rockaway  90156. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


s,  best  qualitj] 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  pf0LI.„'1\yj| 
>rice  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywne 
Vlartin,  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


1EDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  E| 
lectric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving, 
t  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  I  no*1  Mgrcdf 
lurray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Roaa,  | 
is,  New  York.  Closed  Sundav. 


HAY 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  as  to  quality  and,  P^yourl 
straw  and  all  grades  of  hay  dehverea  rs0]1| 
place  subject  to  inspection  call  Per®pn  4_g282 ,fl 
anytime  after  6:00  P.M.  Telephone  £  a*  ^  r 
write  J.  W.  Christman,  Fort  Plain.  K- 


New  York. 


CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  N^l0petxH 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  snya  p^nel 
eum  Company,  Fort  Plain,  New  Y°r 


45111. 


TIMOTHY.  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  ^1 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  lo  racUse,r 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike,  I 

Hew  York.  Phone  92885. 
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EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


QUONSET  HUTS,  20’9”  wide 
SURfM?  long  er  longer,  good  for  storing  things, 
and  p?  f.  ‘  V, first  150  miles.  Also  Norge  kerosene 
Free delivery  “rsi  ^  hoat  3  or  4  rooms.  Value 
space  h^orice  $24.50.  J.  R.  Nelson,  Croton 
^Budsonf  NewYork.  Telephone  Croton  1-4357. 


iirison,  new  +  - ” 

,  „j,7T7  , 'OVERS— Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
^BVAbrtnrv  to  vou.  Do.  hie  stitched,  reinforced 

f®,Lat her  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
with  leather,  mm  ^  13_g  «13  44  FOB  Fact0ry. 

fnr  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
Tent  &  Awnmg  Co" Inc" 


BB  yeai  •  vr  v 

^Bhamton.  N.  * _ 

rnnTw;  &  Selling  Nashes— Jeeps— Ramblers— 
Front  Loaders  —  Good  Automobiles— 
—  mo  Garden  Machinery  —  Jui  ’ 

o-mre  _  Prnnpo  _  T.o\xr  R 


Junk 


- -  X  -  ~ - 

Iikomobiles— KulMozers  —  Cranes  —  Low  Bed 
Trahrrs— -Distress  Inventories.  Friendly  Phil  of 
Muflica  Hill ,  N.  J-  Phone  GRidley  8-6291. 


iwpRFSSION  prices — we  sell  cheap — save  75%. 

New  and  used  tractor  parts  150  makes  and 
Sets  1956  catalog  ready.  Send  25c,  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


Tpt-i  FARMER  Chain  Saws,  new,  lightweights, 
fast  dependable  cutting,  $139.50  up  to  20”  size, 
Guaranteed!  Save  $100.00.  Aircraft  Specialties 
Co..  Coatesville,  Penna. 


MifeSEY  HARRIS  Field  Chopper,  row  crop  head, 
wifiorow  pickup,  sickle  bar;  John  Bean  7  ft.  cut 
Hay  Maker  Crusher;  All  American  double  burner 
hay  drier,  10  horse  motor;  A  C  10  ft.  side  rake, 
oTjeeds  and  reverse.  All  guaranteed  ready  to 
operate.  No  reasonable  offer  refused,  selling  out. 
HJStewart  Topping,  Wainscott,  L.  I. 


■Actors  Wanted ;  Ford  or  Ferguson,  Farmall 
Super  A,  Farmall  M  or  Super  M,  Garden  Trac¬ 
tors.  Jeeps.  Bulldozers  &  Loaders,  Low  Bed 
Trai  nrs.  any  year  or  model,  also  for  sale.  Write, 
phfne  or  visit  Phil  Gardiner:  Nash — Bolens  . — 
Dodee  Truck  Sales,  Service.  Mullica  Hill,  New 
Jets  .  Phono  GRidley  8-6291. 

SILO 


Slfios -Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don 
Mac  Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BALERS— New  New  Holland  with  Motor — Never 
used  (floor  sample) — Save  $400  (a)  $1495.  Allis 
Timers  Roto  Balers  $295  to  $495.  Twine  — 
guaranteed  $6.95  per  bale.  Tractors:  Farm 
all  p-I,  looks  wonderful  $595.00;  Case  LA — Late 
Model' $1395.  New — Faded  John  Deere  MT  $1295. 
lew— Faded  Case  SC  $1395.  Cash  or  Terms 
Delivery  any  State  —  Buyers  &  Seilers,  Farm 
ffithinery  —  Autos  Trucks,  Jeeps,  Garden  & 
Construction  Machinery  &  Trailers.  Friendly 
Phil  of  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Nash — Bolens 
—Dodge  Truck  Dealer.  We  sell  &  service  Trans¬ 
planters  manufactured  in  Holland,  Michigan. 
Write,  visit  or  Phone  — GRidley  8-6291. 


FOP  SALE;  Cider  press,  very  good  condition 
Raps  take  8  layers  46x46  large.  Hydraulic  and 
motor  200  power.  Belts. .  conveyor  and  grinder, 
alilgo  for  reasonable  price.  Joseph  Rudnik,  Lee 
Center,  New  York. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Headers.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
Migor  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
■  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob- 
lgaiion.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
■m  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


BY  U.  S.  GOV’T.  Surplus  at  wholesale  prices 
™  save.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free!  Box 
y,A.4,  Thomasville,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  Garden  tractor,  6HP,  gear  drive, 
!££  new.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


iZEft  Biades  and  Loaders  for  D2,  D4,  TD6. 
I9;  HD5,  HD6,  Oliver  A,  B,  OC6,  OC3,  John 
fre  40C,  Write  for  literature  and  prices, 
yne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Penna. 


Green  loader.  Excellent  condition, 
Ha  Vickers,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  . 


’0WER  DRIVE  Corn  Harvesters  with  loaders. 
Sand  new,  half  price;  1  Model  #64  IHC  Com- 
tKLU™  IJ°t°r — special  price.  Harry  A.  Strong, 
Hephone  ol  or  39,  Groton,  New  York. 


USED  EQUIPMENT 


P  QUALITY  Used  Equipment  at  Low  Prices, 
K,at,  Gasellim- Venable  Corp.,  Your  Caterpillar 
|p0er'^^'a^erpi^ar  04-44”  Tractor,  bare  ma- 
lS'  4G.  senes,  as  is,  $1200.  Caterpillar  D7 
*}are’  7M,  fair  condition,  reduced  to 
mh  ^a  el'pillar  D2-50”  Tractor  with  Hyster 
d#1  only-very  good  —  ‘  a  “Certified  Buy”, 
Si  ■  letrac  BD  with  Towing  Winch  and  Log- 
Ictnr'  '’educed  to  $1800.  International  T6 
|h  n  ,  Hydraulic  angledozer,  good  shape 
Erin  iLtrac  \irails-  “Buy  &  Try” — reduced  to 
Fjr  other  good  buys.  Contact  us  for 

tminnt  t'  i  ^seUini  Venable  Corp.,  Barre, 
tc  ^re’istJr6  i  G.R  ,6‘4164-  Caterpillar  and  Cat 
etnr8  ered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar 


feoWPMENT  Bargnins  of  the  Month  at 
fciUar  nn^r,noIc  Machinery  Company,  Your  Cat- 
Ph  n]pMva  elf  °w  Maine.  Model  M.  Farmall, 
kanrlino  h;  attachments  Ideal  for  farmer 
leks  H,,rf1Suacreage  or  iust  starting  in.  Half- 
Iwer  with  £n£w  plow-  Metal  Cab,  Cultivator, 
|Trv”  G,!G  ■  ,ft'  hlade'  2-way  plows — a  “Buy 
Lr  Aspecial  GT25  Terratrac  with  Straight 
|ft  price  machine  to  “Buy  &  Try”, 

factor  uGtChUCDd  to  SB000.  Caterpillar  D6-74” 
lant-phnatGr  Rros.  A6W  Angledozer  and  La 
|ly  $4500  New  on  list.  “Buy  &  Try”, 

(Paireb  GnH P'etrac  with  Ware  Hyd.  Loader. 
■  Try’’  at«OQRn  A  rcal  bargain  to  “Buy 

font  End  r95^'  GT30  Terratrac  with  Wagner 
h  >. •  L°ader.  A  good  value  to  “Buy  & 


JSledozerrnRiG?n-al  "’rGh  Bucyrus-Erie  Hyd. 
Irtified  hi,v  Mirs  complete,  unit  in  fine  shape. 
Ircl  for  com',1intIan,'v  ,9ther  bargains.  Send  post- 
KUghton  GP-PJcJ-c ' Write,  wire  or  phone: 
f e- ,  Portl an 'h10 v,  Machinery  Co.,  26  Warren 
fterpiilar  ana  ^ia*ne-  Telephone  Spruce  3-8165. 
I  tte  CaternniopGb  arP  resistered  trademarks 
1 _ “dlerPillar  Tractor  Company. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


%S,  °]ffl5'o19wi?!¥rty  Head  Nickel,  Dimes 
d-S,  1911  q  '  tqor6cD-  Quarters  1827,  1896-S. 
ftain  dates’  t£3' w5‘,  pa-v  55.00  to  $1500.00 
ids,  $60  00  Tap  GP  Cents'  $60.00.  Indian- 
000.  2cpw2e  Ge,nLS'  $500.00.  Eagle  cents, 
lfriinr.- . — eces,  $45.00.  3c  Pieces  $60.00. 


P 


-1  ieces 

toes  ^.*59°  0)0,  Shield  Nickels?  ‘ilbo.Oa^Old 


,es  $300  00  1S7-  Aeld  ^u'kels’  $100..  ___ 

Jareds  of  thcT-J75  Canadian  Quarter,  $50.00. 
pf  dollars  dn  farG01'  h  $5-00 — $500.00.  Wanted 

o  Know  tlGeir  [run '  ^°ld  ^oins’  paper  money 

aranteed  buvincGlGLira  ue-  °ur  large  illustrated 
fe  all  comUinfnG^G  ,lris  catalogue,  giving  eom- 
!aiogut  before  eo^G?t’10n  Send  $1.00.  Purchase 
[uMablc  Wort  [peudmg  coins.  Catalogue  money 
Static  Qu otat  i n n c-° 1  p  C o r Po ra ti ° n ,  Leaders  Nu- 
i°ns,  (K-117-o  Boston  8,  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HIGHLY  Profitable  Guernsey  Herd  and  Farm. 
Mostly  young  and  purebred.  43  head  average 
10,500  milk,  474  fat  on  2  milkings,  T.B.  and 
Bang  free.  Shiny  new  curved-roof  modern  barn 
38x100  with  2  silos,  bam  cleaner.  Extra  ham 
for  20  head  young  stock.  Large  modernized 
Colonial  home  with  hot  water  heat  by  oil,  2 
baths.  Edge  of  village  of  1800.  Premium  milk 
market.  All  good  power  equipment.  Health  forces 
quick  sale.  Just  reduced  20%-,  must  be  sold 
quick.  Robert  E.  Atkinson,  Realtor,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


HARDWARE,  Appliance  and  Farm  Equipment 
Business  in  Central  New  York.  Good  working  in¬ 
ventory  and  several  dealer  franchises.  Box  No. 
514-HS  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
- • 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  century  farm  and  home 
2  sets  buildings,  180  acres,  plenty  water.  Not 
run  down  farm.  E.  E.  Lay,  R.D.  1,  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York. 


260  ACRES,  50  cow  dairy,  stocked,  equipped, 
spring  watered  pastures,  woodland,  pondsite, 
fruit  trees,  8-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  mail,  school  bus.  churches,  deer  hunting, 
$33,000.  Jesse  Palmer,  Sherman,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  7014  acre  farm  near  Little  Valley, 
New  York.  Stock  and  tools.  Walter  Beckman. 


STORE -STATION,  fixtures,  dwelling;  Roosevelt 
Highway.  Quick  sale  Bargain.  Arthur  Marschner, 
Roulette,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  310  acres  very  good  dairy  farm. 
42  stanchion,  drinking  cups,  silo.  175  acres 
tilled,  rest  timber  wood,  pasture.  2  acres  pond. 
Eight  room  house,  all  improvements,  price 
$12,000.  Half  cash.  Without  stock,  machinery. 
Write  Peda,  R.D.  #3,  Worcester,  New  York  or 
phone  Talmadge  9-9159,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


STROUT  Catalog — Free — Farms,  Homes,  Busi¬ 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States,  3,046  bargains 
described.  World’s  Largest!  56  Years  Service. 
Strout  Realty,  251R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Beautiful,  well  located,  265  acre, 
2  man  dairy  operation.  Large  part  in  early 
gravel  ground^  Buildings  in  top  shape.  3  apart¬ 
ment  house,  54  stanchion  barn,  2  silos,  many 
out  buildings.  Paved  roads,  school  bus  at  door, 
milk  plant  across  road  from  barn.  Private  owner, 
sell  bare  or  equipped.  Can  finance  part.  Post 
Office  Lock  Box  No.  5,  Delevan,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  Implement  Business.  A  well 
established  and  growing  concern.  Sales,  parts 
and  service.  Was  over  $400,000  gross  in  1955. 
This  profitable  business  for  $65,000,  with  about 
$20,000  down  to  a  reliable  party.  Shown  by 
appointment  only.  Frank  C.  Hall,  Broker,  Ben¬ 
nington  Rd.,  Attica.  N.  Y.  Phone  679. 


EQUIPPED  FARM:  267  acres,  half  tillable, 
gently  rolling,  ladino  and  trefoil  seeded,  new 
barn,  silo,  seven  room  home,  timber,  in  sight 
of  milk  plant,  60  Holstein  cattle,  new  modern 
equipment,  paved  highway,  going  business.  Must 
sell  at  once.  Contact-  Huffman  Real  Estate 
Agency,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


RETIREMENT  Home:  Located  at  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.,  a  scenic,  peaceful  New  England  town 
midway  Greet  Mts.  of  Vermont  and  Saratoga 
8  rooms,  2  baths.  Steam  heat.  All  conveniences. 
Grounds.  Trees.  No  repairs.  Just  move  in.  Others. 
Howard  Cline  Agency,  497  Broadway,  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York. 


DAIRY  Farm  130  acres,  38  stanchion  barn,  silo, 
two  family  house — improvements.  Wilson,  broker, 
24  Bank  St.,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


100  ACRE  dairy  farm,  90  tillable,  good  barn, 
fair  house,  26  head,  21  milkers,  Farmall  H, 
Machinery,  creek  through  farm,  school  bus,  3 
miles  to  town,  price  $10,000.  Charles  Archer, 
Lowville,  New  York. 


RHINEBECK,  N.  Y.  Good  Florist  Greenhouse 
property,  3  acres,  9,000  sq.  feet  greenhouses,  top 
location  garden  center.  Good  road.  Price  $21,000. 
Write  Horticultural  Realty  Co.,  36-52  Main  St., 
Flushing  54,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  300  acre  highly  productive  family 
farm  in  Central  Allegany  County.  Modern  dairy 
and  poultry  buildings.  Details  and  farm  records 
available.  Write  Box  514-HR  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HOMES,  Businesses.  Farms — to  1000  acres.  120 
cattle!  Wants?  Dandy,  150  acre  Southern  Cattle 
Farm,  modern  equipment,  $31,000.  Oscar  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Realtor,  Cobleskill  “Eastern,”  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro.  N.  J. 


NEED  EXTRA  MONEY?  Take  orders  from 
farmers  for  the  most  widely  used  Liquid  Ferti¬ 
lizer — “Na-Churs.”  Proven  since  1946.  Big  de¬ 
mand  already  created.  Liberal  profits.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Full  or  part  time.  Free  details  —  write 
“Na-Churs”  Plant  Food  Co.,  701  Monroe  St., 
Marion.  Ohio. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  up-to-date  cattle  and 
poultry  farm,  southern  Vermont.  Liberal  salary, 
good  working  conditions,  reasonable  hours,  no 
milking,  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay,  com¬ 
fortable,  modern  conveniences,  three  bedroom 
house.  Must  own  car,  furniture,  have  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  good  references.  Write  Box  514-FF, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


UP  TO  80%  Discounts  on  Name  Brands:  Giant 
100  page  catalog.  BTS  Products,  Box  217,  Oak¬ 
land  29,  New  Jersey. 


MAKE  $135  and  Up  every  week.  Take  orders 
for  America’s  largest  selling,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  Liquid  Fertilizer  since  1946.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Full  or  part  time.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  expansion.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant  Food 
Co.,  901  Monroe  St.,  Marion.  Ohio. 


FARMERS.  Dealers,  Agents— make  extra  money 
Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  nationally 
advertised  GRo-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  and  Ni¬ 
trogen  Nutrients.  Full — part  time.  Samples  and 
demonstrating  outfit  FREE.  Campbell  Co., 
Rochelle  82,  Illinois. 


SINGLE  man  on  all  modern  dairy  farm.  No 
liquor.  Must  be  handy  and  reliable.  Good  salary 
for  right  man.  J.  W.  Duksa,  East  Berlin,  Conn. 


WANTED,  elderly  woman  to  look  after  girl  4, 
boy  5  for  exchange  foi  room  and  board.  No 
night  work  or  house  work.  J.  E.  Stocker,  Ram¬ 
sey,  New  Jersey.  . 


t 

9th  Annual  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle 

Improvement  Project  Group  Heifer  Sales 


Two  sales  offering  quality  animals— 

HEREFORD - ANGUS - SHORTHORN 

A  few  heifers  with  their  first  calves  afoot  will  be  offered.  Also  a 
very  limited  number  of  quality  bulls  and  a  few  head  of  choice 
spring  feeder  calves. 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  21  -CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  (Empire  Market  Yards) 
(Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 

SATURDAY,  MAY  1 2— ALTAMONT,  N.  Y.  FAIRGROUNDS 
(Jay  Bontecou,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.— Sale  Manager) 
Educational  Show  10:00  A.M.— Sale  1:00  P.M. 

Write  to  Sale  Managers  for  Catalogs 

Sale  sponsored  by:  NEW  YORK  BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 

IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 


7  ANNUAL  WESTERN  N.Y.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  SALE 


Please  note.  The  big  trend  everywhere  is  to  polled  cattle.  Angus  have  been  Horn¬ 
less  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Angus  are  the  packers'  preference  in  our  most 
important  markets.  Packers  also  pay  a  premium  for  them  because  they  yield  more 
meat  with  less  waste.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  beef  animals  is  the  dining  table.  Buy 
Angus  Bulls  and  Females,  they  fill  the  bill. 


4  BULLS  28  BRED  HEIFERS  43  OPEN  HEIFERS 


Sale  held  Sat.,  April  14,  1956  1  P.M.  Erie  Co. 

Fair  Grounds,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Auctioneer  Harris  Wilcox 


CATALOGUE  REQUESTS  PROMPTLY  FILLED  BY  J.  HOWARD  METZ,  CLARENCE  CENTER,  N-  Y. 


Morning  program  by  Prof.  M.  D.  Lacy  the  most  travelled  and  enlightening  beef  man 
in  N.  Y.  State. 


HELP  WANTED 


POULTRYMAN  for  commercial  egg  farm  in 
western  New  York.  Wife  to  candle  eggs.  House 
furnished.  Please  include  references  and  Salary 
desired.  Box  514BA  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  by  dairy  farmer  and 
machinery  dealer.  Carl  Lange,  Little 1  Valley, 
New  York.  Phone  Otto  6815. 

A  DRESS  SHOP  In  Your  Home.  No  Investment. 
Good  commissions  selling  better  dresses.  Write 
Modern  Manner  Clothes,  Hanover  WG,  Penna. 

AG  GRAD  with  knowledge  of  poultry.  Public  re¬ 
lations  work  for  large  feed  manufacturer.  Edi¬ 
torial  or  other  writing  experience  preferable. 
$5200  to  start,  excellent  future.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  109  Skyline  Bldg.,  Syracuse  3,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  farmer  for  dairy  and  field  work.  Good 
pay,  modern  house  and  farm  produce  offered. 
Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  New 
Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737. 

WANTED:  Married  man  over  40  years  old  to 
work  with  purebred  Jerseys  on  farm  on  Main 
Road  near  schools,  churches,  etc.  Someone  with 
character  and  experience  who  will  enjoy  working 
with  a  group  like,  ours  which  includes  3  men 
here  over  ten  years,  1  over  five  years.  Sibley 
Jersey  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple.  Small  modern  fruit 
farm.  July  to  November.  References.  Alfred  N. 
Fletcher,  E.  Seneca  Blvd.,  R.  D.,  Burdett,  N.  Y. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

WHOLESALE  gift,  appliance  catalog,  offering 
double  S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases. 
Send  $1.,  refundable  Pollack,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

100  SPOOLS  of  thread  $1.00,  90  different  colors : 
Conn  Thread  Products,  •  Dept.  8,  131  Greenwood 
St.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

SWITCHES  $2 — Baby  Bootees  50c.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 

LACES,  embroideries — 20  yds.  ’  $1.00 — excellent 
selection  nylon,  valencine  laces,  batiste  embroid¬ 
eries.  eyelets,  four  yard  lengths,  Adams  Textiles, 
Times  Plaza,  Box  164,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

TABLEWARE  Set  without  cost  —  Details  free. 
Wilco  Sales,  Dept.  N4,  5466  Gilmore,  St.  Louis 
20,  Mo. 

FREE:  A  set  of  stainless  steel  table  service.  For 
particulars  write  “House  of  Values,”  Worcester, 
New  York. 

PLANS  for  handloom  —  $1.00.  Other  weaving 
notebooks.  Robert  Heartz,  Epping,  N.  H. 

IMPORTED:  Japanese  portraits  on  silk  or 
canvas,  reproduced  from  cherished  photographs. 
Work  fully  guaranteed.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  complete  details.  Tallman  Distributors.  10134 
Riggs  Road,  Hyattsville,  Md.  Import  Dept.  P 

4-PIECE  pinwheel  luncheon  set,  diameter  13 
inches.  Shaded  green  or  yellow,  $5.75.  Teresa 
Drake,  Danbury,  N.  H. 


NAME  Brand  business  yours!  Start  immediately! 
Everything,  $1.00!  Farrell  Enterprises,  Liberty. 
New  York: 


PHOTO  FINISHING 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35e.  Young  Photo 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roil  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargement?  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Box  7100,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MINISTER  desires  church.  Evangelical,  funda¬ 
mental,  conservative.  Age  28.  Single,  B.D.  de¬ 
gree.  Ordained.  Salary  no  object.  Box  514GE, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  YorK- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks,  Cesspools,  Grease 
Traps,  cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  En¬ 
zymes.  Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups, 
pumping,  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Av¬ 
erage  6  months  supply,  $4.95.  Order  today  or 
write  for  booklet.  Suburban  'Products  Company, 
Department  25  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


KILL  Chimney  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Company,  Manufacturers.  Department 
AGC,  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


WRITE  for  free  literature  on  Hog  Cholera, 
Erysipelas.  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  and  other 
livestock  diseases.  All  vaccines  produced  under 
U.  S.  Veterinary  license.  Colorado  Serum  Co., 
4950  York  St.,  Denver  16,  Colo. 


LEFT  HANDED”  Send  for  FREE  list  of  articles 
made  special  for  left  hand  use.  Make  ideal  gifts, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  long  remembered. 
Left  Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren,  Ohio. 


WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket 
Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars.  Shippens- 
burg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 


NO  TRESPASSING.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pro¬ 
hibited,  etc.  Eight  signs  9x12  Weatherproof 
cloth  $2.00.  Thure  Holm,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


WATCHES,  jewelry,  radios,  etc.,  wholesale. 
Illustrated  catalog  $1.00  ($2.00  refunded  if  you 
buy!)  Box  521,  Peabody,  Mass. 


200  SHEETS  5 1 4x8 *4  and  100  envelopes  printed 
$2  00.  Hall  Printery,  389  Stevens  Ave.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


50  ENVELOPES,  50  Letterheads  printed  $1.0C. 
200  of  each  $3.00  postpaid.  Snell  Printery,  Red 
Lion,  Penna. 


CORPORATIONS  experiencing  departmental, 
management -maintenance  difficulties,  need  our 
report  service.  Write  today.  Commercial,  48 
Warrington  Place,  East  Orange  New  Jersey. 


BUSINESS  Cards,  $2.98  per  thousand  postpaid. 
Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
Caledonia,  New  York.  . 
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Secu  SftUaa 


4809.  Change  from  sundress  to  city  dress 
quick  as  a  wink  with  the  smart  collarette!  But¬ 
tons  right  to  the  dress.  Misses’  sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16  dress,  4%  yds.  35-in.  Collar,  1%  yds. 


9303.  Versatile  princess  fashion  for  teen-agers. 
Wear  it  as  a  sundress,  and  in  jumper-style  with 
its  smart  blouse  come  fall.  Teen-age  sizes  10  to 
16.  Size  12  dress,  4  %  yds.  39-in.  Blouse,  1%  yds. 


4506.  Just  four  main  pattern  parts  to  cut  out 
and  stitch  up!  The  smooth,  simple  lines  are  stum 
ning!  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  5% 
yds.  35-in. 


9002.  Smart  step-in  style 
with  pretty  collar  detail.  It’s 
proportioned  to  fit  the  short¬ 
er,  fuller  figure.  Half  sizes 
14)4  to  24%.  Size  16%  takes 
3%  yds.  35-in.;  %  yd.  con¬ 
trast. 


4809 

SIZES 

10—20 


4625.  Flattery  on  a  slant  line  for  shorter, 
fuller  figures!  Add  bolero  for  cover.  Half  sizes 
14%  to  24%.  Size  16%  dress,  3  yds.  39-in. 
Bolero,  1%  yds. 


9002 

SIZES 

114% — 24% 


4781 .  Becoming  dress  for  jun¬ 
ior  misses,  made  in  a  jiffy! 
Lowered  princess  waistline, 
whirly  skirt.  Junior  Miss  sizes 
11  to  17.  Size  13  takes  4%  yds. 
39-in, 


4625 

SIZES 

14%— 24% 


9296.  Princess  style  sundress, 
button-on  bolero.  Just  iron  on  the 
strawberries  in  combination  of  red 
and  green.  Child’s  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 
Size  6  dress  takes  1%  yds.  35-in. 
Bolero,  1  yd.  15  color  motifs. 


4661 


4661.  A  very  smart  sun-style  that’s  flattering  to 
the  half-sizer.  Sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size  16%  takes 
SIZES  3%'  yds.  35-in. 

14%— 24% 


9014 

SIZES 

14%— 24% 


9014.  Graceful  lines  of  this  pretty  dress 
whittle  the  inches  away!  Rows  of  tucks  in 
flattering  bodice.  Half  sizes  14%  to  24%. 
Size  16%  takes  3%  yds.  35-in. 


9295.  The  new  line  of  this  casual  will  do 
beautiful  things  for  your  figure.  Misses’ 
sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16  takes  4  yds.  35-in. 


TO  ORDER  DRESS  PATTERNS 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sires  and 
clearly.  Enclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired 
want  patterns  sent  by  first-cjass  mail,  add  5  cenj% 
EACH  pattern.  Add  25  cents  for  our  SPRING-5 
FASHION  BOOK  which  illustrates  in  color,  sC0^ER, 
attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  ages.  Send  to 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  S  a 
O,  New  York  IT,  New  York. 
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by  Kay  Eichelberger 

fVoodcn  K«ails  Drapery 

Would  you  please  advise  me  how  to 
alee  a  drapery  out  of  wooden  beads  to 
ivide  my  kitchen  from  living-room? 

—Mrs.  P.  K.,  New  Jersey 

j  Unless  you  have  a  supply  of  wooden 
brads  I  would  advise  using  a  bamboo 
screen  that  could  be  dropped  from  a 
toiler  attached  to  the  top  of  the  door, 
Ike  a  window  shade,  and  rolled  up  and 
down.  This  can  be  purchased  at  depart¬ 
ment  or  furniture  stores.  Another  idea 
is  to  purchase  a  plastic  folded  screen 
which  is  fastened  in  a  groove  in  the 
ioorway.  Both  of  these  materials  are 
[  being  used  at  doorways  and  are  easier 
Ho  dust  and  keep  clean  than  the  wood- 
fen  beads. 

1  However,  if  you  have  a  quantity  ,of 
wooden  beads  and  want  to  use  them, 
you  can  string  them  on  fishing  line, 
?hich  is  good  and  strong,  or  on  nylon 
r  cord.  With  the  fishing  line  or  cord, 
[ou  can  tie  several  knots  between  the 
ooden  beads  to  make  a  pattern. 

J  If  the  beads  are  colored,  use  a  group 
closely  related  in  color  next  to  each 
Other,  such  as  yellow  and  green,  and 
then  one  or  two  of  a  bright  touch,  as 
orange.  Colors  are  related  to  each  other 
and  are  harmonious  when  they  have  a 
Jommon  color  in  each,  as  yellow  and 
yellow-green,  or  blue  and  blue-purple. 

|CoIor  Scheme 

Will  you  suggest  a  color  scheme  for  our 
living  room  which  is  14  by  17’/2  feet,  cell- 
jings  almost  9  feet  high,  three  windows, 
|«e  facing  south,  one  north,  one  west; 
|lso  three  doors. 

The  rug  needs  to  be  replaced.  Desk, 
hies,  radio  are  walnut.  The  davenport 
H  one  large  chair  are  Kelly  green,  an- 
Jther  large  chair  has  a  grey  slipcover.  I 
|ave  two  small  chairs,  one  in  beige,  the 
Iher  in  grey  plastic  and  needs  a  cover. 

I  use  blinds  and  drapes.  The  drapes 
ove  a  leaf  design  in  greens,  chartreuse 
nd  wine  on  white  background.  Floor 
'mp  has  a  beige  shade.  The  living  room 
’’ens  into  a  bedroom  which  is  papered 
_  yellow  and  green.  Another  door  leads 
■to  a  hallway  which  is  papered  in  a  neu- 
■al  color.— Mrs.  R.  H. 


■  Since  you  are  goifig  to  replace  the 
US  in  the  living  room,  I  would  choose 
lc  c°l°r  it  at  the  same  time  you 
u  Planning  the  color  for  the  walls, 
ou  might  use  the  color  scheme  in  your 
■aperies  as  an  inspiration  for  colors 
1  this  room.  You  could  use  a  greyed 
Ieen  (light  or  dark)  plain  rug,  or  a 
fige  or  gray.  It  would  be  better  to 
ave  a  plain  rug  than  a  figured,  since 
0111  Aperies  have  a  pattern. 

A  soft,  light  grayed  green,  chosen 
oni  the  draperies,  could  be  used  on 
^  alls,  woodwork  and  ceiling.  Since 
r  ceiling  is  9  feet  high,  I  would  paint 
a  ,i C  same  silade  as  the  wall  or  a  tone 
>vi.  a  darker  tone  will  make  the 
■ng  appear  lower.  The  green  wall 
Cuny  over  the  color  from  the  bed- 
,  n  wkich  is  papered  in  yellow  and 

1  Cell, 

Jou  coiiid  use  a  warm  color,  such  as 
vo  G  aPr^c°t»  gold  or  rose,  on  the 
ahairs  and  place  them  on 
6  1  sides  of  the  room.  Choose  one 

o  w  n'  Co*ors  in  the  correct  value  to 
or!  V  tlle  Kehy  green  in  the  daven- 
tthm.  might  be  the-  safest  color, 

e  atit  ^ 1  ,somc  shades  of  apricot  would 
sed  laetivc-  This  same  color  could  be 
°n  small  cushions  for  the  daven- 
n  older  to  balance  the  colors. 


* 


•  Dairymen’s  League 
Directors  Pinpoint 
Conflicts  in  Sec’y 
Benson’s  Decision 

0  Promise  Fight 
to  Protect  Interests 
of  All  Producers  in 
Milkshed  •  •  • 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson’s  call  for 
a  hearing  on  a  separate  marketing  order 
for  Northern  New  Jersey  “is  idealistic  and 
completely  impractical.”  It  will  fail  “to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  has  existed  for 
years  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Metro¬ 
politan  milk  market.”  That’s  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

In  a  resolution,  the  Board  said:  “For  the 
third  time  in  a  year,  Secretary  Benson  has 
endorsed  the  1.8-year  campaign  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  for  regulation  of  the  Northern 
New  Jersey  market.  He  also  supports  the 
League  s  position  that  producers  supplying 
that  market  should  he  responsible  for  their 
surplus  milk.  He  appears  to  agree  on  the 
need  for  increased  returns  to  all  producers 
of  milk. 

Then  Comes  the  Conflict  of  Views 

“His  method  of  achieving  these  objec¬ 
tives,”  the  resolution  continues,  “through  a 
separate  order  instead  of  the  comprehensive 
order  urged  by  the  League,  is  neither  practi¬ 
cal  nor  workable.  Nothing  in  Secretary 
Benson’s  decision,  or  in  any  proposal  so  far 


made  by  proponents  of  a  separate  order, 
will  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
fluid  market  and  the  carrying  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  surplus.” 

League  Will  Protect  All  Dairymen 

Announcing  that  the  League  does  not 
plan  to  submit  a  draft  of  a  separate  order, 
because  it  does  not  feel  that  the  basic  ob¬ 
jective  sought  both  by  Secretary  Benson 
and  by  the  League  can  be  achieved  that 
way,  the  resolution  declares: 

“HOW  EVER,  we  will  lake  an  aclive  part 
in  the  proposed  hearings.  We  will  provide 
constructive  criticism  and  suggestions  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  dairy  farmers.” 

“The  task  and  responsibility  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  is  crystal  clear,”  the  resolu¬ 
tion  asserts: 

“WE  SHALL  continue  with  increasing 
vigor  to  pro  Lee  t  the  interests  of  all  pro- 
dueers  in  the  milkshed  wherever  located; 
and 

“WE  SHALL  insist  with  every  means  at 
our  command  that  producers  supplying 
fluid  milk  to  the  Northern  New  Jersey 
market,  or  any  other  market,  carry  their 
full  proportionate  share  of  the  surplus  in¬ 
stead  of  dumping  the  problem  in  the  laps 
of  other  producers.” 


Published  in  appreciation  oi  the  active  support  given  by  other  farm  organizations/  by  businessmen 
and  by  elected  national/  state,  county  and  city  officials,  throughout  the  milkshed. 

Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


(266)  3* 


Memo  to 


"*)  Tteve/i  ‘Dreamed . 


ft 


Dairy 

Farmers 


How  are  we  doing?  Here’s  an  en¬ 
couraging  report  from  your  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association. 

•  *  * 

Back  in  1953,  production  forecasts 
indicated  that  coming  gains  in  milk 
production  would  seriously  outstrip 
population  growth.  To  meet  this 
situation,  your  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  program  was  expanded. 

*  *  • 

It  was  right  to  expand:  during  the 
past  milk  marketing  year,  milk  pro¬ 
duction  climbed  to  124  billion 
pounds,  up  1.5  billion  over  1954.  Re¬ 
sults  have  been  acihieved  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  unloading  op¬ 
erations  by  the  government,  and 
increased  consumer  prices  (in  some 
areas). 

*  *  * 

Per  Capita  Consumption  Climbed: 
fluid  milk  was  up  8  pounds  during 
1955;  for  non-farm  population,  ice 
cream  up  5  per  cent.  Consumer  pur¬ 
chases  of  butter  in  1955  were  up  8 
per  cent,  according  to  a  continuing 
study. 

*  *  * 

In  a  recent  issue  sales  per  capita 
gains  1954  over  1953  were  quoted  in 
this  column  as  milk  up  2.6  per  cent, 
butter  9.0  per  cent  and  cheese  8.0 
per  cent.  These  figures  were  inac¬ 
curate  in  that  they  are  gross  gains 
for  these  products  for  the  market¬ 
ing  year  ending  March  31,  1955  over 

the  previous  marketing  year. 

*  *  * 

Government  Purchases  went  down: 
butter  was  down  50  per  cent;  cheese 
down  59  per  cent;  nonfat  dry  milk 
down  15  per  cent  .  ,  .  an  even  better 
indicator  of  success  during  1955. 

*  *  * 

Other  Bright  Spots:  more  families 
now  are  using  both  butter  and  oleo 
margarine.  Politz  studies  show  that 
“oleo  margarine  only”  families  de¬ 
clined  considerably  from  1953  to 
1955. 

*  »  * 

More  people  drank  3  glasses  of  milk 
every  day  in  1955.  The  number  of 
non-drinkers  of  milk  fell  below  20 
per  cent  for  the  first  time  during 
the  fall  of  1955. 

»  *  * 

Dealer  Attitudes  Improve:  grocers 
regard  ice  cream  and  cheese  as  good 
profit  items :  fluid  milk  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  traffic  builder.  They  say  your 
advertising  was  a  factor  in  their 

improved  sales  of  dairy  products 

during  1955. 

Your  Road  to  Sales 

American  Dairy  Association 

20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


FREE-Big  New  Catalog 

Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself  — 
Easy’  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instruction.-  for  measuring.  Save  Z% 
to  '/2.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  Write  now  Supply  limited 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  48th  Year  Phila.,  Pa. 


warfarin — World’s  Greatest  Rat  and  Mouse  Killer 


Bi/  MABEL  HEBEL 


ii  ¥  NEVER  dreamed  anything  like  this 

1  could  happen  to  me!”  says  Mrs. 
William  Vaananen  of  Halsey  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  shown  below  with  the  General 
Electric  upright  home  freezer  that  she 
won  in  the  oatmeal  cookie  contest 
sponsored  jointly  last  year  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  and  the  New  York 
State  Grange.  Mrs.  Vaananen  was  sec¬ 
ond  high  in  the  state  finals. r 

The  freezer  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Vaananen  by  the  GE-Supply  Company 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  If  you  look  closely  at 
the  picture  of  it,  you’ll  see  things  in  it 
that  don’t  really  go  into  freezers.  They 
and  the  bag  on  top  of  the  freezer  are 
some  of  the  additional  prizes  that  Mrs. 
Vaananen  received  from  our  advertis¬ 
ers,  including  American  Molasses  Co., 
Ball  Brothers  Co.,  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hazel  Atlas 
Glass  Co.,  International  Salt  Co.,  Pen- 
ick  &  Ford,  National  Sugar  Refining 


7  cups  flour,  about 

4  eggs 

>4  pound  softened  butter  or 
other  shortening 

2  teaspoons  ground  cardamon 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  finely  grated  orange 
rind 

1  cup  raisins 

1  egg  and  1  tablespoon  milk 
Slivered  almonds 

Scald  the  milk  and  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Make  a  sponge  by  combining  %  cup  of 
the  warm  milk,  the  yeast  which  has 
been  softened  in  the  lukewarm  water, 
2  tablespoons  of  the  sugar,  and  1  cup 
of  the  flour.  Mix  well  and  set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise — about  y2  to  % 
hour. 

Beat  the  eggs  and  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  together  in  a  large  bowl,  add  the 
cardamon,  salt,  orange  rind  and  soft¬ 
ened  shortening  and  mix  well.  Add  the 


Mrs.  William  Vaananen  of 
Halsey  Valley,  N.  Y.,  with 
the  General  Electric  up¬ 
right  freezer  which  she 
won  in  last  year's  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  — 
Grange  baking  contest.  In 
the  freezer  (just  for  the 
picture)  are  some  of  the 
other  prizes  she  received 
as  No.  2  State  winner. 


Co.,  and  Robin  Hood  Flour  Co.  In  a 
letter  to  us  after  she  received  her 
prizes,  Mrs.  Vaananen  said: 

“It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience 
not  only  to  me  and  my  family  but  also 
for  our  little  Halsey  Valley  community. 
All  of  my  neighbors  and  friends  have 
been  so  happy  for  me.  I  never  owned 
a  freezer  before  and  you  can  well  guess 
how  we  feel  about  getting  it. 

“You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
I  am  using  some  of  my  prizes  to  bake 
Finnish  Coffee  Braid.  Our  choir  here 
in  Halsey  Valley  recently  bought  an 
electric  organ  for  our  church,  and  I  am 
taking  orders  for  Finnish  Coffee  Braid 
for  my  small  share  in  raising  the  mon¬ 
ey  to  pay  for  the  organ.  People  here 
are  very  fond  of  this  sweet  bread.  It 
is  different,  and  I  have  more  orders  for 
it  than  I  am  able  to  bake.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  flour,  as  it  is  a  yeast  bread.  I 
brought  the  recipe  here  from  Finland 
where  I  learned  to  bake  it  when  I  was 
a  child.” 

I  asked  Mrs.  Vaananen  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  print  her  recipe  in  American 
Agriculturist  .  .  .  and  I  can  tell  you 
from  experience  that  it  is  a  most  de¬ 
licious  sweet  bread.  Our  food  specialist, 
Mrs.  Alberta  Shackelton,  tested  the 
recipe  and  presented  me  with  one  of 
the  “braids.”  It  was  a  beautiful  sight 
(decorated  as  for  special  occasions) 
and  the  best  sweet  bread  I  have  ever 
had.  If  you  try  the  recipe,  you  may 
want  to  cut  it  in  half,  as  it  makes  four 
large  braids. 

FINNISH  COFFEE  BRAID 

(Suomalainen  Kahvi  Pulla) 

2  cups  milk 

2  packages  active  dry  yeast 
14  cup  lukewarm  water 

1<4  cups  sugar 


-remainder  of  the  milk  and  2  to  3  cups 
of  the  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Stir 
in  the  raised  sponge  mixture,  the  re¬ 
maining  flour,  and  the  raisins.  (Use 
just  enough  flour  to  make  the  dough 
easy  to  handle.) 

Knead  dough  right  in  the  bowl  until 
smooth  and  does  not  stick  to  bowl  or 
hands.  Cover  bowl  and  put  in  warm 
place  and  let  dough  rise  until  double 
in  bulk.  Punch  down  dough  and  turn 
onto  a  lightly  floured  board. 

Divide  the  dough  into  four  equal  por¬ 
tions  for  four  braids.  To  make  a  braid, 
divide  one  portion  into  three  parts  and 
roll  and  form  each  into  a  long  18-inch 
roll.  Braid  these  three  rolls  on  a  greased 
baking  sheet  into  a  long  braid,  pinching 
dough  tightly  together  at  each  end.  Let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  until  double.  Re¬ 
peat  with  each  of  the  three  other  por¬ 
tions  of  dough. 

When  braids  are  ready  for  oven, 
brush  lightly  with  the  egg  which  has 
been  beaten  with  1  tablespoon  milk, 
sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar  and 
slivered  almonds.  Bake  two  at  a  time 
in  a  moderate  oven  (375°)  15  to  18 
minutes. 

For  special  occasions,  and  especially 
at  Christmas  time,  omit  the  almonds. 
Instead,  after  the  braids  are  removed 
from  the  oven  and  while  still  warm, 
spread  each  with  confectioners’  sugar 
frosting  and  sprinkle  with  a  mixture 
of  chopped  nuts  and  candied  fruits. 

FROSTING  FOR  FOUR  BRAIDS 

Combine  2  cups  confectioners’  sugar, 
1  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  4  to  5  table¬ 
spoons  milk  (just  enough  to  make  the 
right  spreading  consistency.).  For  nut 
and  fruit  mixture,  combine  y2  cup 
chopped  nuts  and  V2  cup  chopped 
candied  fruits  and  cherries. 


American  Agriculturist,  April 


1 1S5 


« 


J’ll  never  leave  the 
farm -but  now  ] 
can  take  it  easy” 


“We  take  a  lot  of  trips  and  we 
like  traveling,  but  were  always 
glad  to  get  back  home.  I’ll  be  a 
farmer  till  I  die,  but  it’s  good 
to  be  able  to  have  someone 
else  do  the  real  hard  work, 
That’s  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  my  Farmers  and  Traders 
Retirement  Income.” 


You  can  have  the  money  you 
will  need  when  you  “retire”  if 
you  start  saving  now  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Re¬ 
tirement  Income  Plan,  which 
also  gives  your  family  income 
protection.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  men 
with  moderate  income. 


the  Coupon  for  Details  -m 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  ' 

Syracuse  1 ,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire, 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . . . Age... 


St.  or  RD. 


City. 
A- 61 


.State... 


READING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — reading  glasses  for  elderly  folks  "j!?  JL 
wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  hate  duncum 
reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing  fancy  wor  . 
It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle  and  squint  w 
an  old-fashioned  ,  magnifying  glass  pec8US®  1 
amazing  new  Precision  Eye  Glasses  bring  w 
magnifying  glass  for  each  eye  and  help  stop  8. 
eye-strain  and  discomfort.  Permit  restful  (e8“!“V 
hour  after  hour  like  you  never  did  before.  > 
them  in  your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  P1 
that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 


PRECISION  EYE  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and,--, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite .  i  ■ 
they  add  to  your  looks.  And,  for  aU  ,  (e 
purposes,  they’re  "tops."  Complete  satisia 
guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  Oil i  „ 

pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D. 
them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  n)ore.fJ’an  order, 
return  for  money  back.  If  you  remit  with  yow 
we  ship  prepaid,  same  guarantee. 

Order  a  pair  Today  from: 


PRECISION  OPTICAL,  In'- 

Dept.  96- D  Rochelle. 


I  H/IUG  AGAIN'Z. 


‘//Ruptured 


lasting  relief  your  ruPturi' /w|Gl 
.D  BACK  FIRMLY  DAY  and  r 

York  or  play. 

MILLER'S 
Entirely 
Different 
Consult 
Your 

- or!  ^St  ^  Tiji 

flexible,  fits  neat  as  a  gl°v®-  frEE  b°«kl| 
—  Disappointment.  Write  f°  I 


Doctor! 

»  =>- , 

Write  for 

FRED  B.  MIILER, 

nawcp  aiiaa  HAGERSTOWN," 


erican  Agriculturist,  April  7,  1956  — 

Enjoy  Maple  Treats 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


RE  you  a  maple  sirup  fan?  If 
you  are,  spring  probably  arrived 
for  you  the  day  sap  started  to 
run  and  visions  of  maple  delica- 
c&s  began  to  fill  your  mind.  If  you  are 
initiated  in  maple  cookery,  don’t  let 


Save  money  on 
[  work  clothes 


'Slightly  Used.  All 
Sizes  and  Colors. 
Newly  Laundered 

COVERALLS— 

1  with  lots  of  tough 
wear  left  in  them. 

$1.50 

Matching  Pants 
and  Shirts 

$1.50  per  Set. 

Shirts  50/ 


Extra  Di s- 
count — 10% 
on  orders  of 


Pants  $1.00  $5.00ormore. 

Add  50 f!  Postage-Safisfaciion  Guaranteed 
No  CiO.D. — Specify  Size,  Color 

Write  Dept.  E 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Gloversville,  N.Y. 


NATURAL 

LIGHTWEIGHT 


DENTAL  PLATE 

Made  from  your  old  one . . . 
returned  Air  Mail  same  day 


I  New  Process  Saves 
Money  6 

Priced  * 

J  Low  As 

I  New  Professiona  I  _ 

I  Method  makes  beautiful  per- 
I  fect-fitting  plastic  plate  from  old,  — 

[cracked  loose  plates  WITHOUT  IMPRESSION. 

!  30 DAY  MONEY-BACK  TRIAL 

I  can  ^ave  £°r£e°us,  natural -looking,  perfect- 
I  fitting  false  plates  that  are  comfortable,  healthful 
Ik  5ndeful-  From  your  old  plate  we  will  make  a 
I  brand  new  denture  — upper,  lower  or  partial  — per- 
I  te.ctly  matched,  perfectly  natural.  Amazing  savings 
I  with  new  scientific  Clinical  method.  New  plates  re- 
I  turned  to  you  Air  Mail  usually  within  eight  hours, 
min  WH  Mflfclirv  Just  send  name  and  ad- 
OLnU  nU  lYlUllLl  dress  for  interesting de- 
I  tails  of  wonderful  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  try 
I  p°v  a P*a^e  f°r  30  whole  days  to  be  sure  they’re 
&AACTLY  what  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  Clinical 
I  returns  every  cent  you’ve  paid.  Write  immediately. 

CfiNICflL  DENTAL  LABORATORY,  Dept.C-148D 

335  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


jappylsTheDay 
7hen  Backache 
toes  Away . . . . 

backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
Ion  p»,r,+  Pai5ls  may  corne  on  with  over-exer- 
*ra|n  a  n'a  "f3  uUpsels  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
Inietimp'  wbo  eat  and  drink  unwisely 

Ith  Z?.SU/Fer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
Ilfvnn  ,.  teSS’  V?comfortabIe  feeling. 

|ese  die  6  and  worn  out  because  of 

Mr  Dain  rpli01’ -S’  D°a.n’s  PilIs  0«on  help  by 
Jet  loeasoh  6^!ing  aCt-lon’.  by  tbeir  soothing  ef- 
luretic  .,„fb  ac!l?er  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
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this  season  pass  without  using  maple 
sirup  and  sugar  in  various  ways. 

If  you  buy  sirup  in  large  containers 
and  use  it  only  occasionally,  it  is  wise 
to  heat  the  sirup  to  boiling,  place  in 
sterilized  pint  jars,  and  seal  immediate¬ 
ly  to  prevent  mold  and  protect  the 
flavor.  Keep  any  opened  container  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  sugar  crys¬ 
tals  form  on  top,  they  may  be  dissolved 
by  heating  the  sirup. 

Maple  sirup  has  endless  uses  besides 
the  more  familiar  serving  on  rice, 
French  toast,  spoon  bread,  fritters, 
waffles,  cereals,  pancakes,  biscuits,  and 
ice  cream.  And  did  you  ever  try  serv¬ 
ing  it  hot  for  these  dishes?  Milk,  milk 
shakes,  egg  nogs,  fruits,  and  whipped 

********* 

Do  not  ask  for  what  you  will  wish 

you  had  not  got. — Seneca 

********* 

cream  may  be  sweetened  with  it,  vege¬ 
tables  and  rolls  glazed  with  it,  ham 
basted  with  it,  and  baked  beans  flavor¬ 
ed  with  it.  Both  sirup  and  sugar  may 
be  used  in  cakes,  pies,  candy  and  des¬ 
serts.  Below  are  some  of  the  maple 
recipes  I  like  best: 

MAPLE  PARFAIT 

1  cup  maple  sirup 
3  egg  yolks,  beaten 
3  egg  whites 

1  pint  heavy  cream,  whipped 

Bring  maple  sirup  to  boiling  and 
pour  slowly  over  the  beaten  yolks  while 
beating.  Beat  until  mixture  is  cool.  Fold 
cream  and  then  the  egg  whites  into 
the  sirup  mixture.  Place  in  refrigera¬ 
tor  trays  and  set  at  coldest  tempera¬ 
ture.  Parfaits  are  frozen  without  stir¬ 
ring.  Freeze  until  hard,  then  reduce 
temperature  to  normal.  If  you  wish, 
you  may  freeze  mixture  in  paper  souffle 
cups  set  in  the  refrigerator  pan.  You 
can,  of  course,  freeze  parfait  in  a  tight¬ 
ly  covered  and  sealed  container  in  equal 
parts  of  crushed  ice  and  salt  for  2  to 
3  hours. 

ICE  CREAM  TOPPINGS 

Combine  1  pint  maple  sirup  and  1 
cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts  (walnuts  or 
pecans  are  good,  but  hickory  nuts  are 
better)  and  let  stand  in  refrigerator  a 
day  or  two  before  using  over  vanilla 
ice  cream.  Or  blend  iy2  cups  maple 
sirup  with  about  y2  cup  peanut  butter, 
bring  to  boil,  boil  2  minutes,  beat  slight¬ 
ly  and  cool. 

MAPLE  CUSTARD 

Maple  sirup 
4  eggs 

6  to  8  tablespoons  sugar 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 
3  cups  milk,  scalded 

Prepare  custard  cups  by  placing  1 
to  iy2  tablespoons  maple  sirup  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  each.  Beat  eggs  slightly  and  add 
sugar,  salt,  and  vanilla.  Add  scalded 
milk  slowly  with  beating.  Strain  cus¬ 
tard  mixture  and  pour  carefully  into 
each  cup  so  as  not  to  disturb  sirup. 
Place  cups  in  pan  of  hot  water  almost 
up  to  level  of  custard  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375°)  about  25  minutes 
or  until  a  sharp  knife  inserted  in  cen¬ 
ter  comes  out  clean.  Cool  thoroughly 
and  unmold  in  individual  dishes.  Makes 
6  to  8  custard  cups. 

MAPLE  PRALINES 

1  cup  maple  sirup 
l</2  cups  sugar 
1  cup  milk 
1  tablespoon  butter 

Vs  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  pecans 

Combine  sirup,  sugar,  and  milk  in  a 
heavy  saucepan.  Place  over  low  heat, 


stirring  until  dissolved.  Boil  until  mix¬ 
ture  forms  a  very  soft  ball  (234°), 
stirring  constantly.  Add  butter  and 
salt  and  cook  to  236°  or  a  minute  or 
two  longer.  Remove  from  heat  and  let 
stand  5  minutes  without  stirring.  Add 
pecans  and  stir  until  just  slightly  thick 
and  sirup  looks  a  little  cloudy.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  wax  paper  and  cool. 
Makes  about  12  patties.  Try  hickory 
nuts,  too. 

7  MAPLE  NUT  BUTTERSCOTCH  ROLLS 

Prepare  your  favorite  baking  powder 
biscuit  dough,  using  2  cups  flour.  Roll 
into  oblong  shape  about  %-inch  thick 
and  spread  generously  with  softened 
butter.  Sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  y2 
to  1  cup  maple  sugar  and  y2  cup 
chopped  nuts.  Roll  as  for  jelly  roll  and 
cut  in  1-inch  rounds.  Place  in  greased 
muffin  tins  or  on  baking  pan  and  bake 
in  hot  oven  (400°)  about  15  minutes. 
Makes  about  10  rolls. 

HEAVENLY  RICE 

Combine  2  to  3  cups  of  fluffy,  slightly 
sweetened  cooked  rice  with  1  cup  heavy 
cream  whipped.  Serve  in  deep  dessert 
dishes  with  heated  maple  sirup.  Top 
with  chopped  nuts,  if  desired. 

MAPLE  APPLE  PIE 

Make  an  apple  pie  as  usual  but  with 
a  minimum  of  sugar  and  with  the  usual 
slits  in  top  to  allow  escape  of  steam. 
When  pie  is  removed  from  oven,  pour 
%  to  %  cup  warmed  maple  sirup  into 
slits.  By  serving  time  the  sirup  will 
have  mixed  with  filling.  Plain,  warmed 
maple  sirup  or  a  maple  sirup  sauce 
poured  over  regular  apple  pie  when 
served  is  liked  by  some. 

ONE-BOWL  MAPLE  NUT  LOAF  CAKE 

2%  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

1/2  cup  sugar 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

l/2  cup  soft  shortening 

l/2  cup  milk 

1  cup  maple  sirup 

2  eggs 

1/2  cup  nuts,  if  desired  (try  butter¬ 
nuts) 

Sift  together  into  a  bowl  flour,  sugar, 
baking  powder,  and  salt.  Add  shorten¬ 
ing  and  about  %  of  the  milk  and  maple 
sirup  which  have  been  combined.  Beat 
2  minutes  by  hand  or  with  an  electric 
beater.  Add  rest  of  milk  and  unbeaten 
eggs  and  beat  2  minutes  more.  Pour 
into  a  greased,  oblong  pan  about  13x9 
inches  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  35  to  40  minutes.  Cool  and  frost 
with  this  luscious  frosting: 

MAPLE  NUT  FROSTING 

Combine  1  cup  maple  sirup,  1  table¬ 
spoon  light  corn  sirup,  1  cup  light 
cream,  and  1  cup  finely  chopped  nuts. 
Boil  with  constant  stirring  to  soft  ball 
stage  (234°).  Cool.  Beat  until  right 
consistency  to  spread  on  cake.  Note: 
This  frosting  is  also  good  to  use  as  a 
sauce  over  desserts  or  ice  cream,  but 
boil  only  until  slightly  thickened,  cool, 
and  beat. 

After  you  try  these  delicious  maple 
recipes,  if  you  are  still  eager  for  more, 
you  may  want  to  get  “Vermont  Maple 
Recipes”  by  Mary  Pearl.  It  contains 
110  maple  recipes  and  is  the  only  book 
I  know  of  devoted  exclusively  to  them. 
The  book  costs  $1.00  and  is  available  in 
most  book  stores. 
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Now  It’s  Easy  To  Grow  Deluxe 


u 


PLUM  SIZE 


E 


HAVE  THE  BIGGEST  IN  TOWN! 

Stern’s  deluxe  "Empire” 

Strawberry  Plants  produce 
berries  so  huge  they’ll  be 
the  talk  of  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  !  Extra  red,  firm, 
juicy  sweet  strawberries 
BIG  AS  PLUMS !  Easy  to 
grow,  hardy,  resist  drought, 
thrive  even  in  hot  weather. 

Strong,  well-developed 
crowns  and  roots  withstand 
even  severe  winters.  Yield  deluxe  berries  by 
the  thousands,  go  on  producing  for  years! 
From  Each  Plant 
6  Pints  of  Berries  A  Year! 
Enormous  producers !  During  3-year  field  tests 
each  plant  proved  itself  a  little  “strawberry 
factory”— yielded  an  average  of  6  pints  a  year! 
Take  advantage  of  these  low  prices.  Order  in 
quantity.  For  as  little  as  2l/i<t.  per  plant,  have 
all  the  luscious  "plum  size”  berries  you  want 
for  shortcakes,  jams,  to  serve  with  cream. 
Recommended  for  freezing.  Plant  enough  so 
you  can  enjoy  them  all  year! 

BEST  PLANTING  TIME  NOW- 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Official:  Our  "Empire”  Strawberry  plants  are 
largest  No.  1  size— best  and  biggest  grade. 
Produce  deluxe  berries  in  abundance.  You 
must  be  completely  satisfied.  Otherwise  re¬ 
ceive  free  replacement  or  your  money  back. 
That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Have  plants  for  as  little  as  2  ’/2  t  ea. 

More  You  Order,  More  You  Save! 

50— $2.50  100— $4  500— $15  1000-$25 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

J5 tern's  Nurseries 

—  FIELD  M— 2,  GENEVA,  N.  V- 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture 


to  make  yov 


prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking. 


Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 


R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


READING  GLASSES 


For  Folks 
Approximately 
40  or  Over 

30  Day  Trial— SAVE  UP  TO 


Read  the  finest  print,  thread  the  smallest  needle,  or 
other  close  work.  Precision  ground  lens. 


:REE! 


Send  Nam^,  Address,  Age  for  FlW 
Eye  Lens  Selector, 

Latest  Style  Catalog 
a.td  full  information. 


Agents 

Wanted 


Oept.  C-351  20  E.  Delaware  PI..  Chicago  11 ,  III. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 
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All  other 

farm  buildings  seem 
old-fashioned 


.  when  you  compare  them  with  the 
„  L  .  precision-engineered,  mass-produced 

Cutaway  view  showing  “  *- 


the  exclusive  V-Rib 
principle  that  rpakes 
the  10K-RIB  the  top 
quality  farm  buildifig 
on  the  market  today  I 


LOIC'llIB  STEEL  BUILDING 

Before  you  plan  any  building,  get  the 
facts  on  this  amazing  new  development 


that  saves  you  real  money. 


INLAND  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

LOK-RIB  Steel  Buildings, 

Dept.  D,  4111  W.  Burnham  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Mail  this 


Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  hearing  more  about  the  new 
LOK-RIB  Building.  Please  send  me  free  literature  describing  it. 


coupon  today 
for  complete 
information. 


Name . — - - ....Address . 

City . - . .... . . County . 

Zone  or  RR  # . . State. 


CSB-15A 


□  Owner  □  Tenant  □  Student  □  Prospective  Dealer 


/ 


PRODUCERS,  EARN 
^MORE! 


Simple,  isn’t  it?  The  more  milk  each  cow  in  your 
herd  gives,  the  more  efficient  your  farm  operations, 
the  greater  your  income.  Simple,  but  true.  And  it’s  one 
of  the  many  reasons  why  47,000  dairymen  in  New 
York  State  and  Western  Vermont  look  to  NY  ABC  for 

V 

help  in  building  higher-producing  herds. 

) 

A  constant  program  of  sire  testing  and  evaluation 
means  you  can  breed  to  the  finest  sires  in  the  Northeast 
— no  second  guessing  here!  Build  toward  greater  future 
income.  Find  out  about  the  NY  ABC  program  of  better 
dairy  breeding  by  calling  your  local  technician,  or 
writing 


BOX  5 28- A 


£B£N  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


CHAPTER  XIII 


AGLOW  of  red  came  into  the  cheeks 
of  Hope  that  made  me  ashamed  of 
my  remark.  I  thought  she  looked,  love¬ 
lier  in  her  pretty  blue  morning  gown, 
covering  a  broad  expanse  of  crinoline, 
than  ever  before. 

“And  you’ve  both  got  to  come  and 
hear  me  sing  to-night  at  the  church,” 
said  she.  “I  wouldn’t  have  agreed  to 
sing  if  I  had  not  thought  you  were  to 
be  here.” 

We  made  ourselves  at  home,  as  we 
were  most  happy  to  do,  and  that  after¬ 
noon  I  went  down  town  to  present  to 
Mr.  Greeley  the  letter  that  David 
Brower  had  given  me. 

I  came  down  Broadway  that  after¬ 
noon  aboard  a  big  white  omnibus,  that 
drifted  slowly  in  a  tide  of  many  ve¬ 
hicles.  Those  days  there  were  a  goodly 
show  of  trees  on  either  side  of  that 
thoroughfare — elms,  with  here  and 
there  a  willow,  a  sumach  or  a  moun¬ 
tain  ash.  The  walks  were  thronged 
with  handsome  people — dandies  with 
high  hats  and  flaunting  neckties  and 
swinging  canes — beautiful  women,  each 
covering  a  broad  circumference  of  the 
pavement,  with  a  cone  of  crinoline  that 
swayed  over  dainty  feet. 

Not  until  I  neared  the  sacred  temple 
of  the  Tribune  did  I  feel  a  proper  sense 
of  my  own  littleness.  There  was  the 

★  .★★★★★★★★ 

In  all  the  affairs  of  human  life  .  .  . 
courtesies  of  a  small  and  trivial 
character  strike  deepest  to  the 
grateful  and  appreciative  heart. 

— Author  Unknown 

**★★★★★★★ 

fountain  of  all  that  wisdom  which  had 
been  read  aloud  and  heard  with  rever¬ 
ence  in  our  household  since  a  time  I 
could  but  dimly  remember.  There  sat 
the  prophet  who  had  given  us  so  much 
— -his  genial  views  of  life  and  govern¬ 
ment,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  mighty 
wrath  at  the  prospering  of  cruelty  and 
injustice. 

“I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley,”  I  said,  rather  timidly,  at  the 
counter. 

“Walk  right  up  those  stairs  and  turn 
to  the  left,”  said  a  clerk,  as  he  opened 
a  gate  for  me. 

Ascending,  I  met  a  big  man  coming 
down,  hurriedly,  and  with  heavy  steps. 
We.  stood  dodging  each  other  a  moment 
with  that  unfortunate  co-ordination  of 
purpose  men  sorhetimes  encounter 
when  passing  each  other.  Suddenly  the 
big  man  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
stairway  and  held  both  of  his  hands 
above  his  head. 

“In  God’s  name!  young  man,”  said 
he,  “take  your  choice.” 

He  spoke  in  a  high,  squeaky  voice 
that  cut  me  with  the  sharpness  of  its 
irritation.  I  went  on  past  him  and  en¬ 
tered  an  open  door  near  the  top  of  the 
stairway. 

“Is  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  in?”  I  in¬ 
quired  of  a  young  man  who  sat  read¬ 
ing  papers. 

“Back  soon,”  said  he,  without  look¬ 
ing  up.  “Take  a  chair.” 

In  a  little  while  I  heard  the  same 
heavy  feet  ascending  the  stairway  two 
steps  at  a  time.  Then  the  man  I  had 
met  came  hurriedly  into  the  room. 

“This  is  Mr.  Greeley,”  said  the  young 
man  who  was  reading. 

The  great  editor  turned  and  looked 
at  me  through  gold  rimnled  spectacles. 
I  gave  him  my  letter  out  of  a  tremb¬ 
ling  hand.  He  removed  it  from  the  en¬ 
velope  and  held  it  close  to  his  big, 


kindly,  smooth-shaven  face.  There  wa  | 
a  fringe  of  silky,  silver  hair,  streake  I 
with  yellow,  about  the  lower  part  0 1 
his  head  from  temple  to  temple.  It  ah  I 
encircled  his  throat  from  under  his  col  I 
lar.  His  cheeks  were  full  and  fair  as 
lady’s,  with  rosy  spots  in  them  and 
few  freckles  about  his  nose.  He  laughe 
as  he  finished  reading  the  letter. 

“Are  you  Dave  Brower’s  .boy?"  h 
asked  in  a  drawling  falsetto,  lookin 
at  me  out  of  grey  eyes  and  smilin 
with  good  humor. 

“By  adoption,”  I  answered. 

“He  was  an  almighty  good  rassler, 
he  said,  deliberately,  as  he  looked  agai 
at  the  letter. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?”  heaske 
abruptly. 

“Want  to  work  on  the  Tribune " 
answered. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  said.  f‘I  can’t  hit 
everybody.”  1 

I  tried  to  think  of  some  arguraen 
but  what  with  looking  at  the  grec 
man  before  me,  and  answering  h 
questions  and  maintaining  a  decei 
show  of  dignity,  I  had  enough  to  do. 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

BEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 

-  Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will’s  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  the 
harvest  dance  Will  and  Hope  de¬ 
clare  their  mutual  love,  but  Hope 
decides  that  nothing  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  Will’s  ed¬ 
ucation.  To  give  his  young  people 
the  advantages  of  the  town,  Dave 
Brower  sold  his  farm  and  moved 
to  town,  where  Will,  attended  col¬ 
lege. 

In  Will’s  second  year  at  college 
Hope  left  to  stay  with  the  Fullers 
and  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York  City.  Will  graduated  from 
college  and  he  and  Eben  journej 
to  New  York  to  see  Hope. 


“Do  you  read  the  Tribune f 
asked. 

“Read  it  ever  since  I  can  remembe 
“What  do  you  think  of  the  admin 
tration?” 

“Lot  of  dough  faces!”  I  ansffe 
smiling,  as  I  saw  he  recognized 
own  phrase.  He  sat  a  moment  tap?1 
the  desk  with  his  penholder. 

“There’s  so  many  liars  here  in  - 
York,”  he  said,  “there  ought  to  hero 
for  an  honest  man.  How  are 
crops  3” 

“Fair,”  I  answered.  “Big  C1°P 
boys  every  year.”  , 

“And  now  you’re  trying  to  i  * 
market,”  he  remarked.  „  . 

“Want  to  have  you  try  them, 
swered.  tl) 

“Well,”  said  he,  very  seriously, 
ing  to  his  desk  that  came  up 
chin  as  he  sat  beside  it,  “g°  an 
me  an  article  about  rats.”  , 

“Would  you  advise — I  stal 
say,  when  he  interrupted  me.  ^ 
“The  man  that  gives  advice  is 
ger  fool  than  the  man  that  a 
he  flared  impatiently.  “Go  an  c 
best!”  injC 

Before  he  had  given  me  this 
tion  he  had  dipped  his  pen  an  ^ 
to  write  hurriedly.  If  I  !ia  t] 
him  longer  I  should  have  knoV>  j 
while  he  had  been  talking  to  ’ 
tireless  mind  of  his  had  summo 
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its  service.  I  went  out,  in  high 
irits,  and  sat  down  a  moment  on  one 
the' benches  in  the  little  park  near 
A  to  think  it  all  over.  He  was  going 
4  measure  my  judgment,  my  skill  as 

■  writer — rhy  resources.  “Rats,”  I 
id  to  myself  thoughtfully.  I  had  read 
luch  about  them.  They  infested  the 

ps,  they  overran  the  wharves,  they 
traversed  the  sewers.  An  inspiration 
■me  to  me.  I  started  for  the  water 
front,  asking  nry  way  every  block  or 
two.  Near  the  East  River  I  met  a  po- 
■jeman — a  big  husky,  good  hearted 
Irishman. 

■  “Can  you  tell  me,”  I  said,  “who  can 
■ve  me  information  about  rats?” 

■  “Rats?”  he  repeated.  “What  d’ye 
$an’  t’  know  about  thim?” 

■  ■‘Everything,”  I  said.  “They’ve  just 
■ven  me  a  job  on  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune,”  I  added  proudly. 

JHe  smiled  good  naturedly.  He  had 
looked  through  me  at  a  glance. 

Just  say  ‘Tribune’,”  he  said.  “Ye 
'don't  have  t’  say  ‘New  York  Tribune’ 
here.  Come  along  wi’  me.’V 
■He  took  me  to  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  dock  masters. 

Give  ’im  a  lift,  my  hearty,”  he  said 
to  the  first  of  them.  “He’s  g  green 
nd.”  f 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  kindness 
{  that  Irishman,  whom  I  came  to 
low  well  in  good  time.  Remembering 
at  day  and  others'  I  always  greeted 
n  ^ith  a  hearty  “God  bless  the 
sh!”  every  time  I  passed  him,  and 
le  would  answer,  “Amen,  an’  save  yer 
Iverince.” 

He  did  not  leave  me  until  I  was  on 
w  way  home  loaded  with  fact  and 
fcle  and  good  dialect  with  a  savor  of 
he  sea  in  it. 

IHope  and  Uncle  Eb  were  sitting  to¬ 
other  in  his  room  when  I  returned. 
“Guess  I’ve  got  a  job,”  I  said,  trying 
o  be  very  cool  about  it. 

“A  job!”  said  Hope  eagerly,  as  she 
se.  “Where?” 

“With  Mr.  Horace  Gredley,”  I  an- 
ered,  my  voice  betraying  my  excite- 
;nt. 

‘Jerusalem!”  said  Uncle  Eb.  “Is  it 
Ssible?” 

“That’s  grand!”  said  Hope.  “Tell  us 
out  it.” 

Then  I  told  them  of  my  interview 
th  the  great  editor  and  of  what  I  had 
ne  since. 

“Ye  done  wonderful!”  said  Uncle  Eb 
d  Hop^  showed  quite  as  much  plea- 
re  in  her  own  sweet  way. 
t  was  for  going  to  my  room  and  be- 
oing  to  write  at  once,  but  Hope  said 
was  time  to  be  getting  ready  for  din- 


iVhen  we  came  down  at  half  after 
1  we  were  presented  to  our  host  and 
;  guests  of  the  evening — handsome 

*  and  women  in  full  dress  —  and 

Mr.  Livingstone  was  among 
Em‘  I  felt  lather  cheap  in  my  frock 
1  ’  though  I  had  thought  it  grand 
°ugh  for  anybody  on  the  day  of  my 
1  uation.  Dinner  announced,  the  gent- 
!!en  rose  and  offered  escort  to  the 
leS|  an<d  Hope  and  Mrs.  Fuller  re- 
ved  our  embarrassment  by  conduct- 
>  Us  to  our  seats — women  are  so  deft 
those  little  difficulties, 
fohn  Trumbull  sat  opposite  me,  and 
En  then  I  felt  a  curious  interest  in 
~~a  big,  full  bearded  man,  quite  six 
.  uU.  his  skin  and  eyes  dark,  his 
^  iron-gray,  his  voice  deep  like 
*. s’  1  could  not  get  over  the  im- 

•  sion  that  I  had  seen  him  before — 
emg  i  have  had  often,  facing  men 
'  never  possibly  have  met.  No 
3  came  out  of  his  firm  mouth  un- 

e  were  addressed,  and  then  all  in 
r  ^stened  to  the  little  he  had  to 
j  j1  Was  never  more  than  some  very 

e  remark.  In  his  face  and  form 
r  °o-Ce  there  was  abundant  heraldry 
V(%ed  Power  and  ox-like  vitality.  I 

:bsuGn  a  bronze  head  of  Daniel 
j  ei  hich,  with  a  full  blonde  beard 
Ul/'^hple  covering  of  grey  hair 

a  of  fiVe  §iven  one  a  Tairly  perfect 
I  he  look  of  John  Trumbull. 


“You  have  not  heard,”  said  Mrs. 
Fuller  addressing  me,  “how  Mr.  Trum¬ 
bull  saved  Hope’s  life.” 

“Saved  Hope’s  life!”  I  exclaimed. 

“Saved  her  life,”  she  repeated,  “there 
isn’t  a  doubt  of  it.  We  never  sent  word 
of  it  for  fear  it  would  give  you  all  need¬ 
less  worry.  It  was  a  day  of  last  winter 
— fell  crossing  Broadway,  a  dangerous 
place — he  pulled  her  aside  just  in  time 
—  the  horse’s  feet  were  raised  above 
her — she  would  have  been  crushed  in  a 
moment.  He  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  to  the  sidewalk  not  a  bit 
the  worse  for  it.” 

“Seems  as  if  it  were  fate,”  said  Hope. 
“I  had  seen  him  so  often  and  wondered 
who  he  was.  I  recall  a  night  when  I 
had  to  come  home  alone  from  rehearsal. 
I  was  horribly  afraid.  I  remember  pass¬ 
ing  him  under  a  street  lamp.  If  he  had 
spoken  to  me,  then,  I  should  have 
dropped  with  fear  and  he  would  have 
had  to  carry  me  home  that  time.”, 

“It’s  an  odd  thing  a  girl  like  you 
should  ever  have  to  walk  home  alone,” 
said  Mr.  Fuller.  “Doesn’t  speak  well 
for  our  friend  Livingstone  or  Burnham 
there  or  Dobbs.” 

“Mrs.  Fuller  doesn’t  give  us  half  a 
chance,”  said  Livingstone,  “she  guards 
her  day  and  night.  It’s  like  the  monks 
and  the  Holy  Grail.” 

“Hope  is  independent  of  the  young 
men,”  said  Mrs.  Fuller  as  we  rose  from 
the  table.  “If  I  cannot  go  with  her  my¬ 
self,  in  the  carriage,  I  always  send  a 
maid  or  a  npan  servant  to  walk  home 
with  her.  But  Mr.  Fuller  and  I  were 
out  of  town  that  night  and  the  young 
men  missed  their  great  opportunity.” 

“Had  a  differ’nt  way  o’  sparkin’ 
years  ago,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  “Didn’t 
never  hev  t’  please  any  body  but  the 
girl  then.  If  ye  liked  a  girl  ye  went  an’ 
sot  up  with  her  an’  gin  her  a  smack  an’ 
tol’  her  right  out  plain  an’  square  what 
ye  wanted.  An’  thet  settled  it  one  way 
er  t’other.  An’  her  mother  she  slep’  in 
the  next  room  with  the  door  half  open 
an’  never  paid  no  ’tention.  Recolec’  one 
col’  night  when  I  was  sparkin’  the 
mother  hollei’ed  out  o’bed  ‘Lucy,  hev  ye 
got  anythin’  ’round  ye?’  an’  she  hol¬ 
lered  back,  'Yis,  mother,’  an’  she  hed 
too  but  ’twant  nothin’  but  my  arm.” 

They  laughed  merrily,  -  over  the 
quaint  reminiscence  of  my  old  friend 
and  the  quainter  way  he  had  of  telling 
it.  The  rude  dialect  of  the  backwoods¬ 
man  might  have  seemed  oddly  out  of 
place,  there,  but  for  the  quiet,  unas¬ 
suming  manner  and  the  fine  old  face  of 
Uncle  Eb  in  which  t.he  dullest  eye 
might  see  the  soul  of  a -gentleman. 

“What  became  of  Lucy?”  Mr.  Fuller 
inquired,  laughingly,  “You  never  mar¬ 
ried  her.” 

“Lucy  died,”  he  answered  soberly; 
“thet  was  long,  long  ago.’* 

Then  he  went  away  with  John  Trum¬ 
bull  to  the  smoking  room  where  I  found 
them,  talking  earnestly  in  a  corner, 
when  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  church 
with  Hope. 

Hope  and  Uncle  Eb  and  I  went  away 
in  a  coach  with  Mrs.  Fuller.  There  was 
a  great  crowd  in  the  church  that  cov¬ 
ered,  with  sweeping  arches,  an  interior 
more  vast  than  any  I  had  ever  entered. 
Hope  was  gowned  in  white  silk,  a  cres¬ 
cent  of  diamonds  in  her  hair— a  birth¬ 
day  gift  from  Mrs.  Fuller;  her  neck  and 
a  part  of  her  full  breast  unadorned  by 
anything  save  the  gifts  of  God — their 
snowy  whiteness,  their  lovely  curves. 

First  Henry  Cooper  came  on  with  his 
violin — a  great  master  as  I  now  re¬ 
member  him.  Then  Hope  ascended  to 
the  platform,  her  dainty  kid  slippers 
showing  under  her  gown,  and  the 
odious  Livingstone  escorting  her.  I  was 
never  so  madly  in  love  or  so  insanely 
jealous.  I  must  confess  it  for  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  the  whole  truth  of  myself — 

I  was  a*  fool.  And  it  is  the  greater  folly 
that  one  says  ever  “I  was,”  and  never 
“I  am”  in  that  plea.  I  could  even  see 
it  myself  then  and  there,  but  I  was  so 
great  a  fool  I  smiled  and  spoke  fairly 
£q  the  young  man  although  I  could 
have  wrung  his  neck  with  rage. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Fax  weather  ipaps  are  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  to  tell  in  advance  what  the 
weather  will  he.  These  maps  plotting  weather 
elements  pass  continuously  between  offices  of  the 
Bureau  by  means  of  electronic  tele-facsimile 
transmission.  The  Bureau  hits  an  average  accu¬ 
racy  of  85.7%  in  forecasting  weather  conditions. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bu  reau’s  expert  meteor¬ 
ologists  voice  their  forecasts  for  the  entire  area 
directly  from  their  operations  centers  —  at 
Albany  and  Buffalo— over  the  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK.  Through  FM  radio  relay.  RRN 
makes  direct  pickups  of  reports  on  existing 
weather  conditions  at  points  across  the  state. 

By  tuning  to  the  RRN.  you  can  get  this 
weather  service  four  times  daily. 

i 

6:25  a.m.  7:15  a.m.  12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.m. 
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dad  Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
AT  UfayftplfrH  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


“Homemakers  have  demanded  better 


TWO  NEW  ONES 


T 


I  HE  FOLLOWING  practices  are 
entirely  new  to  me  and  are 
|  mentioned  for  interest  only.  No 
comment  would  be  made  except 
that  I’ve  known  both  men  for  years  as 
large  scale  operators  with  keen  judg¬ 
ment  and  unquestioned  reliability. 

JOHNSON  GRASS  is  classified  by 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  by 
many  other  institutions  farther  South 
as  a  noxious  weed.  It  appeared  volun¬ 
tarily  in  hayfields  and  pastures  on  the 
1400  acre  farm  of  Charles  W.  Collier, 
Darlington,  Maryland,  near  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  line.  When  I  visited  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier  in  August  1954,  he  pointed  out 
patches  of  a  strange  but  attractive 
grass  and  identified  it  for  me. 

Johnson  grass  was  growing  tall, 
green,  and  luxuriantly  in  fields  where 
drought  had  crippled  other  grasses, 
made  ladino  clover  practically  disap¬ 
pear  and  cut  alfalfa  yield  far  down. 
My  friend  said  he  had  his  eye  on  it 
as  a  future  crop.  Last  month  Mr.  Col¬ 
lier  visited  New  York  State,  and  said 
that  as  a  dairyman  milking  250  cows 
he  had  to  have  hayfields  and  pastures 
he  could  depend  upon  shine  or  rain, 
and  is  in  consequence  gradually  turn¬ 
ing  to  Johnson  grass  as  a  crop,  seeded 
alone.  He  identified  it  as  a  relative  of 
Sudan  grass,  of  perennial  habit,  a  vig¬ 
orous  grower  with  widespread,  deep 
root  system,  a  strong  appetite  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  low  demand  for  lime,  phos- 


is  of  the  greatest  value  to  fai’mers,  I 
sensed  it  was  time  to  listen.  So  he  put 
this  question,  “Isn’t  it  electric  power, 
with  all  its  many  uses  on  the  farms  of 
today?” 

Having  no  better  answer  at  tongue’s 
end,  I  went  along  with  him.  We  could 
both  be  wrong,  but  here  is  an  incom¬ 
plete  list  of  the  work  electric  power 
does  at  Hayfields. 

1.  Lights  everything. 

2.  Pumps  water  for  3  houses  and  4 
barns;  3  motors  for  hard  water  and  2 
for  soft. 

3.  Runs  3  milking  machine  units  and 
2  milk  coolers. 

4.  Operates  milk  house  heater  hung 
from  ceiling  (new),  and  heats  water 
for  3  houses  and  milkhouse. 

5.  Inflates  rubber  tires,  and  pumps 
gasoline. 

6.  Runs  grinding  wheel  in  shop  and 
blower  for  furnace. 

7.  Operates  30  cu.  ft.  food  freezer 
and1  3  household  refrigerators. 

8.  Powers  cow  clippers,  heats  calf 
dehorner  and  soldering  iron  and  thaws 
frozen  pipes. 

9.  Drills  holes  in  metal  and  wood, 
and  does  welding. 

10.  Operates  silage  unloader  at  bot¬ 
tom  of  so  called  “glass  silos”  and  runs 
conveyor  used  around  barns. 

An  immigrant  from  Wales,  and  a 
standout  dairyman,  cash  cropper  and 
poultryman,  Hugh  Humphrey  never 
ceases  to  be  grateful  for  many  things 
we  natives  take  for  granted.  He 


phorus  and  potash.  The  yield  is  high  and  krought  no  money  from  Wales,  yet  his 
continuous  throughout  midsummer  and 
early  fall  when  other  types  fail  in  heat 
and  drought.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr. 


tasting  and  acting  potatoes  —  and 
they’ve  gotten  just  exactly  nowhere. 
That’s  why,  as  Tom  indicates,  they’ve 
lessened  their  interest  in  potatoes  and 
turned  partly  to  other  vegetables.  The 
best  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances 
is  plug  potatoes  in  general  and  wait 
for  potato  men  to  come  up  with  better 
modem  varieties  and  more  careful 
grading.”  Incidentally,  Emilie  is  tlie 
wife  of  Jim  Hall  of  this  paper,  mother 
of  two,  and  a  good  cook. 

And  now,  still  on  potatoes,  I’ll  stick 
my  neck  out  by  reporting  that  the  red 
skinned  Florida  potatoes  we’ve  been 
getting  in  February  and  March  are 
mighty  good  eating.  After  urging  for 
10  years  in  speeches  and  with  pen,  the 
development  of  potatoes  with  better 
flavor  than  Katalidin  etc.  I  have  be¬ 
come  weary,  and  have  no  apology  for 
deserting  the  Northeast  and  turning  to 
the  red  skins  of  Florida.  These  Flor¬ 
idians  won’t  take  a  chance  on  paying 
1500  miles  of  freight  on  something 
about  which  consumers  are  indifferent. 
They  are  smart  cookies,  those  crackers, 
when  it  comes  to  potatoes. 

IF  READERS  can  stand  it,  I’ll  shoot 
an  arrow  at  the  sacred  cow  of  pota¬ 
toes.  The  famed  and  extremely  expen¬ 
sive  Idaho  Baker  lacks  something  in 
flavor  which  only  double  or  triple  por¬ 
tions  of  butter  can  balance  for  me.  The 
amount  of  butter  I  require  on  Idahos 
is  out  of  reason  and  they  are  therefore 
off  my  list.  The  same  variety,  Russet 
Burbank,  grown  on  potato  soils  in  the 
Northeast,  while  less  mealy,  makes 
better  eating  at  less  cost  for  potatoes 
and  butter.  Tom  Norman  does  well 
with  Russet  Burbanks  at  Saranac, 
N.  Y.  on  sandy  Adirondack  soil.. 

Let’s  come  back  to  the  College  of 
Home  Economics  at  Cornell.  Here  is  an 
able  institution  possessing  well  devel¬ 
oped  lines  of  communication  and  prop¬ 
aganda,  with  its  ear  tuned  to  promot¬ 
ing  foods  grown  in  the  Northeast.  If 


Collier  doubted  that  locations  as  far 
North  as  Ithaca  or  Rochester  would 
suit  Johnson  grass. 

FLAXSEED  IN  OATS.  After  a  lapse 
of  a  few  years  it  was  once  again  my 
pleasure  to  sit  for  an  hour  with  Mr. 
Clinton  Maldoon,  this  time  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  N.  Y.  State  Beef 
Breeders  Assn,  in  Rochester.  When  I 
asked  “What’s  new?”  he  wondered  if 
I’d  tried  growing  flaxseed  in  oats.  It 
was  necessary  to'  tell  him  I’d  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  combination. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Maldoon  has 
been  manager  of  2200  acre  Zenda 
Farms  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  near 
Clayton,  at  the  Thousand  Islands.  It  is 
a  purebred  Hereford  cattle  operation. 
During  all  that  time  Mr.  Maldoon  has 
been  seeding  5  lbs.  of  “Redwing”  flax¬ 
seed  to  the  acre,  with  seed  oats.  The 
result  is,  in  his  opinion,  as  large  a  yield 
of  grain  as  with  a  straight  crop  of 
oats,  or  spring  barley,  for  that  matter, 
plus  from  5%  to  8%  of  flaxseed  per 
cwt.  of  grain.  As  we  all  know,  flaxseed 
is  high  in  protein  and  fat,  and  a  very 
good  feed. 

Mr.  Maldoon  finds  that  flax  does  not 
shade  the  oats,  being  shorter,  and  when 
oats  are  harvested  by  combine,  no  loss 
of  flaxseed  occurs.  At  Hayfields,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5,  we’ll  try  25  lbs.  of 
flaxseed  on  5  of  our  10  acres  of  oats. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Maldoon  told  me 
that  Zenda  Farms  has  over  125  head 
of  open  Hereford  heifers  which  have 
never  been  under  a  roof  of  any  kind, 
and  have  come  through  the  tough  win¬ 
ter  in  good  shape,  on  hay  alone. 


good  will  toward  people  and  his  con¬ 
structive  group  action  is  an  import  of  potato  growers  and  scientists  give  this 

and  other  Colleges  something  of  com¬ 
petitive  merit  to  go  on,  here  is  a  price¬ 
less  opportunity  to  promote  good  eat- 


priceless  value.  Gold  cannot  buy  it. 

POTATO  PARINGS 


EMILIE  HALL,  Extension  Editor  of 
College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  commenting  in  a  letter  to  another 
on  something  I’d  written  on  poor  fla¬ 
vor  of  Northeastern  potatoes,  stated 


HUGH  HUMPHREY’S  IDEA 

JT  WAS  a  privilege  to  sit  alongside 


farmer  Hugh  Humphrey  of  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  at  an  evening  meeting 
at  Rochester  in  January.  A  man  of  few 
words,  he  is  a  great  questioner  of  peo¬ 
ple,  even  when  he  wishes  to  convey  an 
idea  himself.  When  he  asked  me  which 
single  development  of  the  recent  past 
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GRAIN  OR  SILAGE 

Select  best  adapted  fields.  On  strong  land,  grow  corn  after  corn, 
using  cover  crops  or  manure,  or  both. 

Obtain  complete  soil  tests  as  a  guide  to  lime  and  fertilizer. 
Apply  lime  if  test  shows  need  and  broadcast  nitrogen  when  corn 
stalks,  other  trash,  or  heavy  grass  sod  are  about  to  be  turned 
under. 

Don’t  overwork  the  seedbed. 

Choose  a  high  yielding,  safely  maturing  hybrid,  carrying  good  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease,  insects  and  wind  damage. 

Plant  on  time,  using  treated  sect!  for  a  population  of  18,000  plants 
per  acre,  and  up  to  22,000  for  shortest  season  hybrids  like  Michi¬ 
gan  250. 

Apply  complete  fertilizer  at  planting  time  as  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  banded  away  from  seed,  and  later  sidedress  growing  corn 
with  nitrogen. 

Spray  early  with  weed  killers  as  recommended  by  County  Agent. 
Cultivate  when  necessary  to  control  weeds. 

Broadcast  cover  crop  right  after  last  cultivation,  to  make  firm 
footing  for  harvesting  equipment,  provide  late  fall  pasture,  build 
fertility  and  prevent  erosion. 

For  silage,  harvest  w'hen  kernels  are  in  early  dent  stage;  for  ear 
corn,  to  reduce  stalk  rot  and  wind  damage,  pick  promptly  after 
kernels  become  hard  and  ripe. 

Store  ears  in  narrow  cribs  (41/2  foot  maximum  width)  faced 
broadside  to  prevailing  wind  with  sides  as  open  as  possible. 
ARTIFICIAL  DRYING  OF  EARS  WILL  SELDOM  BE  FOUND 
NECESSARY  WHEN  AN  EARLY  PLANTED  HYBRID  OF  THE 
RIGHT  MATURITY  NOW  AVAILABLE,  IS  USED. 


Although  the  wording  is  largely  mine,  the  recommendations  are 
the  joint  work  of  corngrower  J.  W.  Stiles  of  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
Dr.  K.  R.  Allred,  Agronomist  of  Ithaca,  and  myself.  We  base  the 
program  upon  experiment  station  research  throughout  the  East, 
and  commercial  farm  experience. 


ter  job  on  good  named  potatoes  ^ 
given  the  opportunity. 

POTATO  CHIPS  and  frozen  tm 
fries  now  account  of  15%  of  all  the  & 
tatoes  eaten  in  U.  S.  A.  Were  it  not ‘i- 
the  recent  upsurge  in  these  forms  { 
marketing,  the  decline  in  consumpti; 
would  have  been  considerably  greaj{ 
The  chip  people  are  in  such  need 
improvement  in  flavor  and  texture 
raw  potatoes  that  they’ve  banded 
gether  and  hired  Dr.  Ora  Smith 
Cornell  as  research  specialist  in  thi 
field.  Seabrook  Farfns,  located  in  po 
to  growing  New  Jersey  has  teame 
with  Rutgers  University  and  profes 
sional  growlers  in  the  effort  to  improv 
quality  of  nearby  potatoes  for  fro; 
french  fries. 


SCREENINGS 

In  the  5  years,  1949-54,  the  numix 
of  New  York  farms  declined  15%;  fj 
New'  Jersey  9%;  and  for  Pemisylvani 
12%.  These  three  states  lost  39,4’j 
farms  in  half  a  decade,  if  the  fig 
of  U.  S.  Census  can  be  relied  upoJ 
Probably  the  change  was  more  pr*| 
nounced  than  in  any  like  period  in  oi| 
lifetimes.  All  of  us  know,  ho\yevei 
that  farms  have  been  decreasing  i 
number  for  about  half  a  century. 


Is  it  bad  to  lose  39,426  farms  froij 
three  states  in  the  short  span  of 
years?  Let’s  see  what  happened  to  I 
remaining  farms.  In  New  York,  avei 
age  size  of  farm  increased  by  14  acri 
to  the  more  economical  level  of  142| 
acres.  In  New  Jersey,  where  agricui 
ture  is  more  intensive,  with  much  acre 
age  in  vegetables  and  fruits,  size  1 
farm  jumped  up  4  acres  to  73.4  fora 
average.  New  Jersey  is  the  Garde! 
State.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  bulge  waj 
6  acres  to  an  average  size  farm  1 
102.1  acres.  *  *  * 


ing  potatoes  by  named  varieties,  to  the 
benefit  of  Northeastern  consumers  and 
producers  alike.  This  same  College  did 
an  excellent  job  on  McIntosh  and  Cort¬ 
land  apples  years  ago.  It  can  do  a  bet- 


The  increase  in  size  of  farms  di 
not  account  for  all  the  acreage  coi 
tained  in  the  farms  no  longer  fun 
tioning  as  units  on  their  own.  L; 
was  also  lost  to  roads,  parks,  foresl 
industrial  sites,  home  building 
other  uses,  including  game  refuges. 
w7as  disturbing,  at  least  to  me,  to  \ 
extra  good  farm  land  taken  for  hoi 
and  industrial  developments  in  an 
such  as  Nassau  County  on  Long  Islam 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

On  the  whole,  shrinkage  in  numl 
of  farms  has  increased  the  soundnei 
and  value  of  remaining  farms,  to 
extent  of  their  enlargement  in  acreagi 
and  more  particularly  in  the  step-' 
in  production  per  man  on  a  yearj 
basis.  We  now  have  fewer  people  wor 
ing  more  land  than  in  1949,  and 
total  output  is  larger.  Certainly 
houses  in  habitable  condition 
abandoned  on  the  farms  no  long* 
counted  as  farms.  Every  worthw 
house  was  saved,  not  necessarily 
farm  workers,  and  many  new  housi 
were  built  far  out  in  the  country. 

#  *  * 

In  the  same  5-year  period  which 
nessed  the  disappearance  of  so  nia", 
farms,  cattle  numbers  in  the  t'rl 
states  rose  by  11%  to  4,307,283 
the  increase  totalling  461,385  J® 
This  is  remarkable  when  it  is  rea  1 
that  fewer  people  are  available  to 


I 


1 


these  cattle.  During  the  same 


ski 


stretch  of  time,  hay  yields  on  an 
basis  jumped  29%  in  New  York  an  I 
little  less  than  that  in  the  other  | 


states.  Grass  silage  for 


the  threj 


- - - -  r-,  ,  j  q! 

states  rose  214%  and  amounted  in 
to  1,523,267  tons.  Alfalfa  acreage  ' 
years  (rather  than  5)  came  up  u 
to  1,509.000  acres,  but  the  acre 
rose  only  13%.  Birdsfoot  tre  01 
creased  threefold  in  5  years. 


Each  reader  should  draw  bis  0 
conclusion  on  the  benefit  °r  ^ 
the  change  to  larger  farms  wi  ^  ^ 


people.  I  believe  the  change 


CCD 


tinue  at  varying  rates  for  many  y 
to  come,  with  or  without  go° 
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Timing  is  Important 

The  spring  months  fire  tradition- 
Jly  a  time  of  high  dairy-type  cattle 
^ices.  Many  animal  owners  figure 
hat  such  cattle  will  soon  be  out¬ 
doors  again,  resulting  in  lower  feed¬ 
ing  costs.  So  the  “supply”  of  slaugh- 
er  cattle  and  dairy  replacements 
Iwindles,  and  prices  rise. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  cull  herds 
jid  sell  dairy-type  cattle  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  But  all  throughout  the  year,  the 
managers  at  Empire’s  seven  Stock- 
arils  in  New  York  State  are  work¬ 
ing  to  get  the  best  price  for  every 
nimal  consigned.  You  see,  these 
nen  are  carefully  trained,  and  each 
if  them  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ince  in  livestock  marketing.  Of 
ourse,  PLANNED  marketing  of 
laughter  livestock  will  bring  the 
greatest  return.  But  the  help  and 
ilvice  of  the  Empire  managers,  com- 
lined  with  Empire’s  policies  of 
rompt  payment  and  honest  weights, 
ecognizeil  by  both  buyers  and  sell- 
irs,  always  works  to  get  the  best 
nssible  price  no  matter  what  the 
time  of  year! 


Livestock 
Marketing  Cooperative 


Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  at 


Bath  •  Greene  •  Oneonta 
Bnllville  •  Gouverneur 
Caledonia*West  Winfield 

■isten  to  Empire  Livestock  Reports  Monday 
Hrough  Friday  over  Rural  Radio  Network 
Motions  and  affiliates  immediately  follow- 
"9  fhe  "Weather  Round-up"  at  Noon. 


Guernseys  at  Auction 

Eastern  New  York 
Guernsey  Sale 

Fairgrounds,  Cobleskill,  New  York 

TUESDAY  MAY  1,  at  1  P.M. 

6  COWS  22  BRED  HEIFERS 

Calfhood  vaccinated 
Fresh  or  close  to  freshening. 

Heifers  due  in  June,  July,  August. 

A  nice  lot  with  type  production  records- 
Heifers  from  dam  with  records. 

Write  for  a  catalog. 

SEATH  AND  SHULTZ 
Sales  Service 

^nion  St,,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

NEW  ENGLAND 

ANGUS  SALE 

April  2 1  st 


BRANDON,  VERMONT 

40  BREEDING  FEMALES 
3  HERD  SIRES 

Catalogues  and  Information 
tom  beady 

EDIN°  HILLS'  MASSACHUSETTS 


Service  Bureau 


DISADVANTAGES  OF 
NOTES 


"I  loaned  a  friend  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  took  his  note  for  it.  I  renewed  it 
several  times  and  now  it  is  overdue  and 
I  can't  seem  to  get  the  money-" 

Other  than  being  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  money  owed,  a  personal  note 
is  not  especially  valuable.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  its 
value  depends  upon  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  pay.  That  is  why  a  bank  fre¬ 
quently  requires  a  co-signer  when  they 
loan  money  on  a  note  to  someone  who 
cannot  give  adequate  security. 

There  are  just  about  two  things  you 
can  do  to  collect.  You  can  ask  for  the 
money  so  frequently  that  you  make  a 
nuisance  of  yourself  and  your  friend 
pays  to  avoid  that  nuisance,  or  you 
can  bring  civil  suit  against  him.  You 
should  remember,  however,  that  even 
though  you  win  the  suit  and  get  a 
judgment,  you  will  not  be  able  to  col¬ 
lect  unless  the  man  has  assets  which 
are  not  already  mortgaged. 

These  facts  point  out  the  importance 
of  caution  in  taking  an  unsecured  note. 
If  you  decide  to  loan  money  to  a  friend 
you  should  at  least  understand  the  risk 
you  are  taking.  When  it  comes  to  be¬ 
ing  a  co-signer  on  a  note,  a  great  many 
people  have  an  unbreakable  rule  that 
they  will  not  do  it! 

—  a.  a.  — 

FOREVER  A  READER 

v  “I  am  glad  to  inform  you  I  received 
the  duplicate  order  January  19  from 
the  company  and  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  help  as  they  would  not  even 
answer  my  letters;  only  when  you 
wrote  would  I  get  an  answer. 

“May  the  Service  Bureau  continue 
giving  out  advice  and  help  for  we  have 
found  much  helpful  information.  When 
we  are  discussing  things  with  friends 
we  often  reach  for  the  Agriculturist 
and  some  of  the  neighbors  borrow  our 
paper  for  information  on  different 
things. 

“So  again  we  say  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  thank  you  for  your  service.” 

Mr$.  M.  S.,  Penna. 


SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  Mary  B.  Smith,  Freehold  _ _ _ _  $1.98 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Edward  Roes.  Lowville  . . .  25.00 

(refund  on  course) 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanton,  Coeymans  Hollow  .  9.98 

(refund) 

Mrs.  Ceolia  E.  Walsenian  Carthagt . .  5.9C 

(refund  on  dolls) 

Mrs.  Gus  Kathmann,  Treadwell  . .  4.9 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  James  Murdock.  Argyle  .  2.0j 

(refund  on  shades) 

Mrs.  Roy  Pickett,  So.  Rutland  .  2.98 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Crewell,  Altamont  . . .  5.96 

(refund) 

Mrs.  Earle  Hobart.  Stanley  .  1.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Robert  Pasternack,  Martinsburg  .  9.50 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Foley,  Kingston  . 1.00 

( refund ) 

Mrs.  Jennie  Emerson,  Richford  .  20.9 

(refund  on  club  order) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs  Chas.  C.  Stricklin  Hightstown  .  2.98 

(refund  on  order) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs.  Daniel  Colcord.  Grasmere  .  5.9C 

(refund  on  order' 

Mrs  Fred  Kelley.  Farmington  . 3.50 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Goodell  Henniker  .  1.50 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Avard  Milbury,  Jr.,  Contoocook  .  4.95 

( refund ) 

Mr.  Harry  Little.  Erroi  . ;  98.00 

(payment  for  ha.v' 

CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Barnes  Bristol  . 7.9 

(refund  on  order) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs.  Elwood  Braund,  Troy  . . . .  I  00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Robert  F.  Myers  Springville  . 1 .  2.95 

(refund  on  game) 

VERMONT 

Mr.  Waldo  Y.  Nelson,  Newbury  .  9.98 

(refund  on  dress) 

Mrs.  J.  Earle  Pike,  Marshfield  . . .  1.96 

(refund  on  order) 

MARYLAND 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Nickerson,  Lynch  .  2.98 

(refund) 


"Words  cannot 
express  my 
appreciation 11 

SAYS  -  MRS.  LUCY  HYDE 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  a  bee  flew  into  the  car  and  upset  her  driver  friend, 
Mrs.  Hyde  sat  horrified  as  the  car  ran  off  the  road, 
plowed  through  a  wire  fence  and  knocked  down  a  tree.  The 
last  thing  she  remembers,  was  the  car  starting  to  climb  an¬ 
other.  Coming  to,  Mrs.  Hyde  was  in  a  heap  under  the  dash 
with  flames  leaping  at  her.  She  was  pulled  from  the  wreckage 
and  sped  to  a  hospital.  A  severe  concussion,  multiple  bruises 
and  cuts  kept  her  in  the  hospital  more  than  six  weeks  and  a 
long  time  recuperating  at  home. 

Less  than  two  months  before  her  accident,  Mrs.  Hyde  re¬ 
newed  her  Double  Policies  and  at  the  same  time,  added  the 
new  Medical  Expense  coverage. 


HER  NORTH  AMERICAN  POLICIES  PAID  $780.00 

This  is  from  her  note  of  thanks: 

“Words  cannot  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  When  a  check  for  $^60.00 
was  delivered  to  me,  I  was  so  surprised,  I 
couldn’t  express  my  feelings — I  do  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.” 

OTHER  BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  In  This  List 


Gertrude  Howlett,  So  Dayton,  N  Y .  $270.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  cuts,  bruises 

Maynard  Reynolds,  Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y.  22.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Ruth  Culver,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y .  121.43 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Lynn  Rosekrans,  Cayuga,  N.  Y .  50,00 

Truck  accident — fractured  ribs,  bruises 

Alfred  Chase,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  .  170.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  wrist,-  inj.  leg 

Margaret  Jennings,  McDonough,  N.  Y.  .  75,71 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder,  fleck 

Richard  Rabideau,  Mooers  Forks.  N.  Y .  41.43 

Auto  accident— multiple  cuts,  bruises 

Edna  Russell,  Harford,  N.  Y.  . . .  128.57 

Auto  accident— cuts  and  bruises 

John  L.  Pardee,  Delancey,  N.  Y .  276,-6 

f  Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone 

Harry  Moyer,  Wassaic,  N.  Y .  62.86 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder,  bruises 

Walter  Lutz.  East  Aurora,  N  Y .  160.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  forearm,  bruises 

Frederick  Whelply,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y .  70.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Gerald  Manning,  Brushton,  N  Y .  '21.00 

Auto  accident— injured  arm 

Everett  Avery,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  .  488.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  shoulder 

Elizabeth  King,  Ohio,  N.  Y .  42.86 

Auto  accident— injuries 

Elcena  Hibbard,  Clayton,  N.  Y  .  260.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  leg.  bruises 

Anna  Higman,  Carthage,  N.  Y .  260.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  .knees,  bruises 

Gary  Backus,  Livonia,  N.  Y .  95.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg,  inj.  scalp 

Stanley  Karpinfki,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  114.28 

Auto  accident — injured  back 

D.  George  Pahl,  Loekport,  N.  Y . .  260.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  arm 

Allen  Rickard,  Jordan,  N.  Y . . .  56.00 

Auto  accident — injured  neck 

Frank  Babcock,  Middletown,  N.  Y .  117.96 

Auto  accident — injured  forehead,  knee 

Louis  Brinsniaid,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y .  44.28 

Struck  by  school  bus — injured  neck 

Curtis  Valentine,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y  . .  84.28 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Susie  Franklin,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — injured  ankle 

Paul  Hanes  Oneonta,  N.  Y . . .  64.29 

Truck  accident — injured  shoulder 

Mildred  Follett.  Galway.  N.  Y  .  129  28 

Auto  accident — internal  injuries,  bruises 


Clyde  Jones,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y .  226.06 

Auto  accident — injured  back,  cuts 
Glenn  Litzenberger,  Waterloo.  N.  Y.  72  86 

Truck  accident— fractured  pelvis 

Gleora  Grist,  Lindley,  N.  Y . . .  31,42 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Konrad  Dabrowski,  Aguebogue,  N.  Y.  ...... _  56.43 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruise- 

Elsie  Brannon.  Athol,  N.  Y . . .  180.86 

Auto  accident— injured  jack,  shoulder 

Louis  Reidorf,  North  Java,  N.  Y .  85.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest 

Robert  Seeley.  Osceola,  Pa . .  27.14 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Kenneth  Wood,  Boyds  Mills,  Pa . .  55.00 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts 

Mellen  Fitzherbert,  Fort  Fail-field.  Me .  180.00 

Auto  accident — injured  head,  pelvis 

Eva  York,  Gorham,  Me  .  77.1. 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Clarence  Pinkham,  Kingfield,  Me.  ..._ .  92.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  jaw.  injured  spine 

Ronald  Shaw,  Harmony,  Me.  .  145.71 

Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone 
E.  Janet  Marley,  North  Adams,  Mass.  50.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  injured  knee 

Violet  Solasz,  Boston,  Mass .  205.71 

Auto  accident — cervical  strain 

Marian  Cowan,  Montague,  Mass _ _  22.86 

Auto  accident — cut  lip 

Hugh  Campbell,  Southwick,  Mass .  250.00 

Auto  accident — injured  spine,  bruises 

Francis  Aldridge,  Bartlett,  N.  H .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs  pelvis 

Roy  J.  Sawyer,  Campton,  N.  M.  . . .  104.61 

Auto  accident — -injured  face  chest 

Shirley  Tilton,  E.  Barrington,  N.  H .  45.72 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

Mary  E.  Brisson,  Orwell,  /t .  572.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  collarbone,  jaw 

Bernard  Hoben,  Fairfax,  Vt . . .  22,86 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Lucien  Lebel,  Orleans  Vf.  . . . . .  32.85 

Auto  accident — cuts,  bruises 

Everest  Steele,  Waterbury,  Vt.  '. .  260.00 

Truck  accident — fractured  collarbone 

Lewis  Hamilton,  Belvidere,  N.  J.  .  25,00 

Auto  accident — cut  hands,  injured  chest 

John  Johnson,  Hackettstown  N  J  .  22.86 

Auto  accident— injured  eye 

Ambrose  Beard.  Union  Bridge  Md .  30.0C 

Auto  accident — injured  nose,  forehead 

William  Bloyer,  Mt.  Airy,  Md .  157.14 

Auto  accident— multiple  cuts,  bruises 


'Keefe  “Tfeacer  ‘PoUctee  “Renewed 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
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AG  RICO  PRODUCES  MOR 

i /POTATOES  y/CORN  y/AlfAlFA  TRUCK 


“AGRICO  PRODUCED  $ 21.32  MORE 
PER  ACRE  OH  POTATOES,  IH 
SIDE-BY-SIDE  TEST!” 

On  all  crops,  in  side-by-side  checks  with  other 
fertilizers,  the  facts  show  that  AGRICO  pro¬ 
duces  more!  You’ll  be  money  ahead  using 
AGRICO,  like  George  Hamilton,  of  Genesee, 
Potter  Co.,  Pa.  He  writes: 

"On  a  20  acre  field  which  I  was  planting  to 
potatoes— on  one  half,  I  used  AGRICO  FOR 
POTATOES— on  the  other  half,  another  fertilizer 
— both  at  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre.  The  AGRICO- 
fertilized  plot  yielded  459  bu.  No.  1  potatoes  and 
19  bu.  No.  2  potatoes,  totaling  478  bu.  per  acre. 
The  other  fertilizer  yielded  431  bu.  of  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes  and  22  bu.  of  No.  2  potatoes,  totaling  453  bu. 
per  acre— 25  bu.  per  acre  less  than  AGRICO. 

"My  AGRICO-grown  potatoes  were  worth 
$349.10  per  acre,  and  the  other  plot  was  worth 
only  $328.78  per  acre.  AGRICO  cost  me  $1.  less 
per  ton,  so  my  net  gain  per  acre  with  AGRICO  is 
$21.32 — those  extra  AGRICO  profits  sure  are  wel¬ 
come  these  days!” 


GEORGE  HAMILTON,  (inset)  of  Genesee,  Potter  Co.,  Pa.,  tells  at  left  about  his  EXTRA  yields  of  AGRI CO-fertlized  potatoes. 


“$16.34  MORE  HET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 
ON  CORN  WITH  AGRICO,  IH 
SWE-BY-SIDE-TEST!” 


“EARLY  TOPDRESSIHG  WITH 
AGRICO  PAYS  $ 34.02  EXTRA 
HET  PROFIT  PER  ACRE.” 


LEONARD  WINGERT,  of  Wallace  Wingert  &  Son,  Caneadea,  N.  Y. 


Again  AGRICO  proves  its  EXTRA  crop-producing 
power,  on  corn.  "For  2  years  now,  we’ve  compared 
AGRICO  with  other  fertilizers,  and  AGRICO  gives  us 
higher  yields  and  more  profit  every  time!”  writes 
Leonard  Wingert,  of  Wallace  Wingert  &  Son,  Canea¬ 
dea,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  tells  you: 

"We  applied  AGRICO  10-10-10  on  a  field  of  corn, 
side-by-side  with  another  make  fertilizer — both  in  the, 
row  at  275  lbs.  per  acre.  AGRICO  produced  11  bu. 
more  shelled  corn  per  acre  than  the  other  fertilizer. 
Since  AGRICO  cost  us  $1.22  per  acre  less,  our  total 
EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  was  $16.34  per  acre  with 
AGRICO.” 


They  set  a  record  at  Ankony 
Farm,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.  by  sweeping  all  the 
bull  championships  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show  in 
Chicago !  They  also  know  how 
to  grow  the  best  alfalfa,  most 
profitably.  Rip  Van  Auken, 
Mgr.,  writes: 

“After  years  of  poor  yields 
on  alfalfa,  we  had  A.A.C.  Soil 
Service  make  soil  tests,  and 
followed  recommendations. 
We  applied  500  lbs.  of  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  AND  POTASH 
per  acre  and  produced 
§34  tons  of  top  quality  si¬ 
lage  per  acre  and  2  tons  of 
top  quality  U.  S.  #1  alfalfa 
hay  per  acre.  This  was  an 
increase  over  the  past  year 
of  1 34  tons  of  hay  and  1 34 
tons  of  silage  per  acre.  The 
topdressed  hay  was  a  finer, 
leafy  crop.  Our  extra  yield 
was  worth  $34.02  extra  net 
profit  per  acre. 

“Also,  AGRICO  Bulk 
Spreading  Service  saved  us 
extra  production  cost,  by 
applying  the  fertilizer. 
We  know  that  annual  top¬ 
dressing  with  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  AND  POTASH 
is  a  good  investment!” 


RIP  VAN  AUKEN,  MGR., 
Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(Left  to  right)  ANTHONY  PINGIT0RE  and  son,  RICHARD  .  .  . 

and  AUGUSTINE  PINGIT0RE,  of  Irving  R.  D.  2,  Erie  Co.,  «•  '• 

TOP  QUALITY  AGRICO-GROWH 

rnii nu  DBiu/rr  T /ID  001 fit 


Whatever  you  grow,  you’ll  get  better  quality 
brings  top  prices,  by  using  AGRICO,  Hie  N 
Leading  Fertilizer.  Anthony  J.  and  Augustine  r. 
itore,  of  Irving  R.  D.  2,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  write. 

"When  we  tried  AGRICO  side-by-side  withanot 
fertilizer  in  the  same  field,  both  at  same  rate,  A 
showed  a  better  yield  of  better  quality 
AGRICO  has  made  the  same  improvement  in 
quality  of  our  sweet  corn  and  grapes  ana 
flavor  on  everything!” 

The  Pingitore  Bros,  get  double  the  market  pru 
their  melons,  due  to  size  and  flavor  .  .  • 
oualitv  certainly  pays  in  every  way! 


*■»■***■*  m  llAlii  l  There’s  an  AGRICO  for  every  major  crop,  to  give  you  EXTRA  crop-producing 

wRD CR  AGRICO  NIOVW  •  power,  as  proved  in  side-by-side  tests.  See  your  AGRICO  Agent  right  away 


Made  ONLY  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 
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CORN-GROWING  COSTS 
In  The  NORTHEAST 

By  George  Serviss 

|ORN  has  always  been  an  important  crop  in  this 
area  but  there  have  been  peaks  and  valleys  of  in¬ 
terest.  During  the  past  10  years  interest  in  corn  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Northeast  appears  to  be  revitalized. 

The  early  English  colonists  were  saved  from 
starvation  by  corn  obtained  from  the  Indians.  The  first  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  colonists  to  grow  it,  using  their  own  methods, 
were  not  very  successful,  but  after  a  season  or  two  of  failure, 
they  adopted  the  methods  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  grew 
all  types  of  corn;  flint,  dent,  sweet,  pop  and  a  soft  flour  type. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  varieties  and  cultural 
practices  since  early  colonial  days  but  we  still  have  much 
to  learn.  We  are  not  going  back  to  the  methods  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  although  they  were  well  suited  for  the  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  have  to  move  forward  to  methods  fitted  for 
today’s  times  and  circumstances. 

When  labor  was  cheap  and  plentiful  and 
the  proper  kind  of  fertilizer  high  in  cost  or 
unobtainable,  it  may  have  been  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  farm  more  acres  in  order  to  get  more 
bushels.  Today  this  philosophy  does  not  fit 
the  times.  Labor  is  high,  taxes  are  high,  ma¬ 
chinery  costs  more  (although  you  can  cover 
much  more  ground  with  it),  and  the  cost  of 
seed  is  a  small  item  and  pretty  well  fixed.  We 
have  to  look  to  practices  that  are  still  rela¬ 
tively  cheap  and  that  will  increase  yields,  re¬ 
turn  a  profit  on  their  use  and  by  so  doing 
decrease  the  bushel-or  ton-cost  of  production. 

It  takes  a  yield  of  about  50  bushels  of  dry 
shelled  corn  per  acre  to  equal  production 
costs.  In  terms  of  silage  this  might  be  10  to 
11  tons. 

What  would  happen  if  everything  we  know 
about  corn  production  were  put  into  effect 
this  season  in  the  Northeast?  That  would  of 
course  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  season. 

If  we  had  as  prolonged  a  drought  as  parts  of 
New  Jersey  did  last  year,  not  much  would 
happen.  But  we  cannot  plan  a  program  in 
anticipation  of  such  conditions  for  then  there 
is  no  good  program,  (unless  it  is  irrigation) 
and  we  will  miss  the  boat  in  years  that  are 
near  normal. 

The  following  summary  made  by  Dr. 
atchell  of  the  Agronomy  Department  of 
ennsylvania  State  University  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cation.  While  aimed  at  Pennsylvania  we  feel 
1  Pretty  well  fits  the  corn  growing  areas  of 
the  whole  Northeast: 

The  adoption  of  all  recommended  fertilization 
aiul  management  practices  by  Pennsylvania  corn 
inoducers  could  result  in  a  larger  increase  in  corn 
Production  in  one  year's  time  than  has  occurred 
m  the  last  90  years.  Dr.  Satchell  points  out  that 


the  increase  in  farm  income  for  that  year  from 
the  one  crop  alone  would  be  roughly  equal  to 
five  times  the  annual  State  appropriation  to  run 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  Satchell  further 
emphasizes  that,  even  Inore  important  from  a 
long-range  point  of  view,  the  adoption  of  such 
fertilization  practices  would  result  in  a  change 
from  soil-mining  to  soil-building. —  (From  Crop- 
life) 

It  is  not  possible  in  an  article,  such  as  this, 
to  write  a  prescription  that  will  insure  a  yield 
of  75  bushels,  100  bushels  or  125  bushels  of 
dry  shelled  corn  per  acre  or  its  equivalent  in 
silage.  The  soil  may  be  too  wet  or  too 
droughty.  What  is  more,  without  a  soil  test 
or  at  least  a  history  of  past  fertilization  ^nd 
liming,  you  know  nothing  about  the  fertility 
status  of  a  particular  field.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  suggestions  to  follow  if  you  are 
shooting  for  yields  substantially  above 
average. 

1.  On  mpst  farms  there  is  usually  one  or 
more  fields  capable  of  producing  above  av¬ 
erage  yields  of  corn. 

The  farmer  is  most  likely  to  know  these 
fields.  On  fields  where  there  is  no  problem 
with  erosion  or  with  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  grow  corn  for  3, 
4  or  5  consecutive  years. 

The  fertilizer  program  for  such  fields  will 
have  to  be  altered  so  as  to  provide  more  ni¬ 
trogen  than  is  customary  after  the  first  year. 
Where  the  only  land  available  for  corn  is 
sloping,  subject  to  erosion  and  water  run-off, 
strip  cropping  or  diversion  terraces  may  be 
needed.  This  is  sound  procedure  whether  or 
not  corn  is  grown. 

2.  Select  an  adapted  hybrid. 

There  are  many  good  ones  today,  capable 


Following  the  best  procedures  will 
increase  corn  yields  and  lower  cost  per 
bushel. 

of  producing  more  than  100  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre  when  conditions  are  right. 
In  most  of  the  Northeast,  it  is  important  to 
select  one  that  will  reach  maturity  and  be 
dry  epough  to  crib  in  the  average  growing 
season. 

The  trend  is  towards  dual  purpose  corn. 
That  is,  corns  that  will  ripen  grain  and  also 
produce  a  good  yield  of  silage.  In  southern 
New  Jersey  that  is  not  a  problem  because 
full-season  corns  may  be  used.  Full  season 
corns,  when  they  ripen,  tend  to  produce  more 
than  shorter  season  ones  but  when  they  are 
caught  in  a  frost,  the  adapted  corn  is  by  far 
the  best. 

A  list  of  all  of  the  good  hybrids  for  each 
maturity  class  would  be  very  lengthy.  There 
are  some  that  we  feel  are  worth  a  trial.  They 
are:  Michigan  250  for  the  very  short  season 
areas;  Cornell  M4  maturing  a  little  later; 
Pennsylvania  444  for  mid-season  maturity; 
Connecticut  870  for  a  near  full  season  corn; 
and  N.  J.  8  for  a  full  season  corn. 

3.  The  use  of  seed  treated  with  both  a  fun¬ 
gicide  and  insecticide  is  a  good  investment. 
Seed  that  is  not  so  treated  when  purchased 
should  be  treated  on  the  farm  before  it  is 
planted.  Stand  is  so  important  in  obtaining  a 
good  yield  that  you  can’t  afford  to  gamble 
with  a  poor  stand  for  the  small  cost  of  seed 
treatment.  Make  sure  that  the  treatment  in¬ 
cludes  both  an  insecticide  and  fungicide. 

4,  Short  season  corns,  such  as  Michigan 
250  and  Cornell  M4,  produce  their  highest 
yields  on  good  corn  ground  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  18,000  to  20,000  plants  per  acre.  Long 
season  corns  do  better  (Continued  on  Page  23) 


■ 
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All  G.L.F.  Hybrids  are pre-treated  with  Arasatt-Lindane  to  reduce  insect  and  disease  loss 


For  Crib  or  Silo  —  Quality  that  pays  off  on  the  farm 


'Whether  Tour  Land  Is  Early  Or  Late ,  High  Or 
Low,  There  ■  Is  A  G.L.F.  Hybrid  To  Fit  Tour' 
Growing  Season. 

High  yield  is  the  key  to  profitable  corn 
cropping  in  the  Northeast.  But  the  secret  of 
successful  corn  crops  does  not  lie  in  any  one 
magical  hybrid  that  will  grow  anywhere  .under 
all  growing  conditions.  Only  the  right  hybrid , 
adapted  for  your  particular  conditions  in  soil, 
rainfall,  elevation,  atmospheric  temperature, 
intensity  and  total  amount  of  sunlight,  can  pro¬ 
duce  the  highest  yield  for  you.  That’s  why  your 
G.L.F,  has  developed  a  complete  seed  service 
which  brings  you  hybrids  carefully  .selected 
from  the  best  adapted  varieties  developed  by 
our  state  agricultural  colleges.  Year  after  year, 
.college  field  trials  prove  these  adapted  hybrids 
give  the  highest  yields  in  our  growing  conditions. 

With  this  good  G.L.F.  Hybrid  Seed  and  a 
little  extra  care  and  fertilizer,  many  farmers  in 
this  area  are  getting  15  to  20  tons  of  silage  or 
over  100  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre.  However, 


3.  Plant  at  slow  rates  —  t0  3  miles  p( 
hour. 

4.  Control  weeds  —  If  other  practices  ai 
sound,  a  dollar  spent  on  weed  contro 
usually  returns  SI 0  to  S20  in  crop  value, 

5.  Where  extra  nitrogen  is  needed,  side-drei 
to  give  corn  that  needed  boost  of  growin; 
power. 

This  year,  get  all  the  extra  bushels  andextri 
tons  of  corn  your  land  can  profitably  produce 
Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  can  help  y01 
select  the  right  G.L.F.  Adapted  Hybrid  thal 
has  proved  its  worth  on  land  like  yours. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Ipc. 


ARE  YOU  A  G.L.F.  MEMBER? 

Farmer-users  of  G.L.F.  qualify  for  membership 
by  owning  one  share  of  stock.  Membership 
limited  to  jfarmers.  See  your  local  y-  ■  ' 
Service  Agency  or  Petroleum  Plant  for  detal 


the  average  corn  producer  realizes  only  4]/2 
bushels  of  net  profit  from  his  average  53-bushel- 
per-acre  grain  yields.  A  yield  boost  to  75 
bushels  increases  profits  to  -about  15  bushels, 
over  three  times  as  much  as  you  get  with  a  53- 
bushcl  yield.  One-hundrcd-bushcl  yields  earn 
seven  times  as  much  profit.  This  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  when  we  remember  that  land,  labor,  and 
equipment  expenses  are  nearly  the  same  for 
break-even  or  record-breaking  crops. 

Not  all  farms  have  the  land  for  record  crops, 
but  any  farmer  can  find  out  what  is  tops  for 
his  land  and  set  his  sights  for  the  greatest 
return  per  acre. 

Here  are  five  points  that  can  boost  your 
corn  yields: 

1.  Select  treated,  adapted  hybrid  seed. 

2.  Use  a  complete  soil  test  as  a  guide  and 
fertilize  for  top  yields.  In  most  cases,  an 
extra  200  pounds  of  G.L.F.  Super  Plant 
Foods  per  acre  will  return  several  times 
its  cost. 


G.L.F.  E 


Seed  Corn  that 
has  proved  its 
worth  on  land 
like  yours 


JEerican  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1956  — 


MAIL  15 


revise  trespass  law 

Hor..  Leo  A.  Lawrence, 

Hirkimer,  N.  Y. 

■chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
legislative  Committee  on  Revision 
j  pf  the  Conservation  Law. 

Dear  Sir: 

■‘When  the  hunting  season  starts, 
N^v  York  Farm  Bureau  can  expect 
many  complaints  from  farmers 
throughout  the  state  who  object  to 
■angers  running  roughshod  over  their 
lands  in  quest  of  game  without  permis¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  all 
too  frequently  in  defiance  of  owner’s 
individual  rights. 

[  Certainly  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
hunters  are  conscious  of  farmer’s 
rights  and  respect  their  desires.  Sports¬ 
men's  Clubs  have  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  sportsmenlike  conduct 
on!  the  part  of  their  members.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  some  people  have  no  regard 
for  the  owner’s  rights  and  no  respect 
•for  his  property.  Undoubtedly  such 
persons  are  a  minority  of  those  who 
go  afield  in  quest  of  game  but  they 
are  responsible  for  the  major  part  of 
the  difficulties  which  arise. 

"We  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
■sting  law.  It  is  a  very  weak  statute 
as  far  as  farmers  are  concerned.  In  the 
Bpt  Pl&ce  the  posting  business  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  farm  manpower  should  not 
rave  to  be  used  for  this  sort  of  thing, 
for  some  individuals  in  quest  of  game, 

*  posting  sign  appears  to  be  nothing 
nore  than  perhaps  an  indication  that 
fame  may  be  a  little  more  plentiful  on 
he  posted  property  because  law  abid- 
ng  hunters  are  staying  off.  The  great 
najority  of  farmers  are  perfectly  wili¬ 
ng  to  cooperate  with  sportsmen  who 
ire  good  sportsmen  but  they  are  sick 
met  tired  of  people  who  romp  over 
»,r  farms  and  destroy  property. 

■  Under  existing  law  a  trespasser  on 
osted  property  can  be  apprehended, 

■  to  apprehend  him  he  must  first  be 
Jght  and  the  fellows  who  defy  post- 

■  signs  can  usually  run  faster  than 
■st  farmers.  In  other  words,  you  gdt- 
Jeateh  ’em  before  you  can  brand  ’em. 

The  board  of  directors  of  New  York 
m  Bureau  Requests  that  your  corn- 
tee  on  Revision  of  the  Conserva- 
f  Law  make  a  special  study  of  the 
^passing  laws  in  other  states,  look- 


IcOuNtRy 

STORIES 


Sensitive  Horse 

sy  THURLOW  and  EVA  FLAGG 


4hWn^the'h0rSe  aild  bUg'£y  dayS’  a 

lk  «.L  an  m  tbis  area  delivered  his 
i  h  horses.  It  was  in  the  State  of 
>  and  the  manager  of  the  milk 
npj  ,  a  loud  talker  and  much  in- 
j  0  ell  what  he  intended  to  do. 

o-h vf-  particular  morning,  he  was 
i  knowledge”  until  some  of 

listens-  patrons  got  a  little  tired 


mng. 


Wier  pH  la  i  ime’  tall,  lanky  Yankee 
wav  if'  Upto  him  in  a  quiet  sort 
'Ugh  in  r  Saud  in  a  low  tone,  but  loud 
ft  vn„  , be  heard  by  everyone,  “Why 
111  ri^!°Vyer  your  voice?  1  can  stand 

Narlt!’’’  ^  1  d°nt  Want  my  horse 


ing  toward  amendment  of  the  .New 


York  laws  to  give  farmers  the  kind  of 
protection  they  need  and  deserve.” 

—  Don  J.  Wickham,  President,  New 
York  Farm  Bureau 


—  A.  A. 


FOR  PRIVATE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF 
POWER 


YOU  ARE  to  be  commended  for  your 
stand  on  the  Niagara  Power  Pro¬ 
ject.  It  is  time  that  the  construction 
got  under  way. 

I  am  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
(I  was  born  here  August  8,  1907.)  I 
believe  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States,  the  Americans  who  put  it  there, 
and  the  Americans  who  have  kept  it 
there.  In  the  presence  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  I  feel  sincerely 
honored. 


In  my  opinion,  subsidies  and  govern¬ 
ment  control  are  unconstitutional.  We 
are  on  the  extreme  end  of  an  electric 
line,  several  miles  of  which  were  added 
on  to  an  old  line  about  ten  years  ago 
The  additions  made  low  voltage  on 
most  of  the  line,  which  could  not  be 
easily  overcome  due  to  cable  size.  The 
power  company  was  approached,  tests 
were  run,  the  line  was  split,  tests  were 
again  run.  The  voltage  is  now  where  it 
belongs  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day. 

Under  government  control  you  would 
have  no  way  of  correcting  inferior  ser¬ 
vice.  We  are  losing  and  have  lost  many 
tax  dollars  which  could  have  helped  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  bal¬ 
ance  the  budget,  through  bungling  of 
this  power  issue  by  State  officials. 

I  have  confidence  in  present  utilities; 
their  cost  and  service  is  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  They  have  had  experience  in  gen¬ 
erating  electricity. — A.J.S.,  N.Y. 


A.  A. 


WHO  KNOWS  IT? 


MY  MOTHER,  over  50  years  ago, 
used  to  recite  a  poem  that  I  can¬ 
not  remember  and  I  wondered  if  any 
of  your  readers  would  know  it.  It  was 
about  three  farm  boys,  two  of  them 
went  to  college  and  one  became  a  doc¬ 
tor  and  the  other  a  lawyer,  while  the 
third  boy  stayed  home  and  worked 
faithfully  on  the  farm,  and  the  people 
said  he  had  common  sense. 


I  remember  this  line.  “Common  sense 
was  rather  rare  and  the  state  house 
needed  a  portion  there”.  The  boys’ 
name  was  Brown. 


It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to 
know  this  poem  again  and  I  Would 
consider  it  a  favor  if  you  can  find  it. 
—Mr.  H.  W.  Kenney,  Arcadia,  Gal. 


A.  A.  — 


"LINE HACK”  HOLSTEINS 


SOME  TIME  ago  you  published  an 
article  by  me  on  the  herd  of  “Line- 
back”  Holstein  cows  that  I  serviced  in 
my  area.  The  herd  was  that  of  Ed  Cos- 
man  in  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  know  the  results  of  using 
N.Y.A.B.C.  sires  in  relation  to  the 
“lineback”  characteristic  in  the  herd. 
We  bred  36  cows,  used  18  different 
sires  and  only  one  failed  to  throw  a 
“lineback”  calf.  The  conception  rate 
was  a  roaring  86#.  We  are  now  breed¬ 
ing  the  herd  100%  artificially.  — 
Charles  B.  Abrams,  Richfield  Springs, 
New  York. 
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How  to  be  sure  your 
nitrogen  returns  top  profits 


0$ 


NuGREEN 


. . . for 
quick 
results 


Leaf  feeding  gives  your  crop  a  growth  boost  in  a  few  hours. 
Put  “NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound  right  in  the  tank  with 
your  pesticide  sprays  to  simplify  your  fertilizer  program.  It’s 
readily  soluble  in  water,  compatible  with  common  control 
chemicals,  non-corrosive  to  equipment. 


NuGreen 


. . . for 

steady 

growth 


Use  NuGreen”  for  top  dressing  or  side  dressing  or  plow 
it  down  to  aid  decomposition  of  crop  wastes.  It  resists  leach¬ 
ing,  is  held  in  the  soil  until  the  crop  needs  it.  And  there’s  less 
weight  to  handle.  Practically  every  pound  turns  to  plant  food. 
Each  80-lb.  bag  provides  36  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen. 


SSSSgK 
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IRRIGATE 

with 

NUGREEN 


. . . save 
time, 


labor 


Use  irrigation  water  to  full  advantage  by  adding  “Nu¬ 
Green.”  It’s  highly  efficient  in  either  sprinkler  or  syphon  sys¬ 
tems.  Leaf  runoff  or  “NuGreen”  flooded  on  soil  is  held  in  the 
root  zone  to  assure  a  steady  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  growing 
crop  throughout  the  season. 


E.  I.  du  Ponf  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Polychemicals  Department,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


NuGreen 


“NuGreen”  is  the  nitrogen  you  can 
count  on  whenever  maturing  crops  need 


FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 


U.  5  PAT  Off 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVI 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


NG 


peak  nourishment.  “NuGreen”  comes  in 
free-flowing  shot  form— 45%  nitrogen,  the 
most  concentrated  solid  nitrogen  available. 
For  all  crops . . .  vegetables,  fruits,  grains, 
or  pastures . .  .“NuGreen”  is  the  ideal  sup¬ 
plemental  nitrogen.  See  your  dealer  today 
for  “NuGreen.” 
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HOPE  FOR  THE  SMALL  FARM 


/"ANE  OF  THE  great  losses  in  modern  rural  life 
is  the  rapidly  disappearing  small  farm  and 
its  family.  The  most  important  product  of  the 
American  farms  was  not  the  food  and  fibre 
produced,  but  the  boys  and  girls  who  left  the 
farms  for  other  occupations  and  became  the 
backbone  of  the  cities.  Well  trained  in  habits  of 
work  and  responsibility,  these  young  people 
became  leaders  in  the  business  and  professions 
of  America.  That  valuable  human  product  is 
now  being  lost  because  the  small  farms  are  dis¬ 
appearing. 

There  has  been  too  much  talk  about  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  large  farm  operation.  I  know  too 
many  such  large  farms  where  the  land  is  too 
hastily  plowed  and  fitted,  where  the  crop  acre¬ 
ages  are  too  large,  where  the  dairies  are  too 
large,  with  too  many  poor  cows,  poorly  cared 
for.  Mere  bigness  doesn’t  mean  efficiency. 

Is  there  an  answer  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  smaller  farmers  to  continue  in  the  busi¬ 
ness?  There  is,  and  it  is  being  proved  out  by 
thousands  of  small  farmers.  It  is  not  in  bigness, 
but  in  efficiency.  Ten  acres  of  .corn  properly 
raised  with  modern  know-how  is  far  better  than 
20  acres  “slopped  over.” 

On  today’s  markets  a  man  with  22  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  an  average  of  450  lbs.  of  fat  a  year  would 
have  the  same  net  income  as  (or  better  than)  a 
man  with  53  cows  producing  only  250  lbs.  of 
fat  per  year. 


HOW  WILL  YOU  MANAGE? 


r^HE  BIGGEST  single  job  on  the  dairy  farm 
*  is  haying.  What  would  the  old  fellows  who 
mowed  all  of  their  hay  with  a  scythe  and  raked 
it  by  hand  think  if  they  could  return  to  their 
farms  today  and  see  how  completely  haying 
methods  have  changed? 

But  although  the  scythe  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
some  of  us  are  still  haying  by  outdated  methods. 
Have  you  decided  on  the  best  method  for  you  to 
make  hay  this  year?  Will  it  be  with  a  mower 
and  hay  loader  or  a  baler?  Or  will  you  use  a 
field  chopper  and  blower?  Will  you  dry  the  hay 
in  the  barn?  How  about  grass  silage? 

Will  it  be  cheaper  for  you  to  hire  your  haying 
baled?  Will  you  change  works  with  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  equipment?  • 

How  will  you  manage?  Some  planning  now 
may  save  you  work  and  expense. 


LATE  SEASON 


HOW  TO  LIVE  ON  TOP 


'Y'HE  BEAUTIFUL  and  picturesque  lone  pine 
trees  we  so  often  see  pictured  on  the  tops  of 
mountains  are  known  as  Limber  Pines.  They  are 
given  this  name  because  their  flexibility  and  re¬ 
siliency  permit  them  to  ride  out  the  \yinds  and 
storms  that  destroy  other  trees.  You  can  take  a 
branch  of  a  Limber  Pine  and  tie  it  into  a  knot. 
Its  flexibility  makes  this  easy  to  do.  Untie  the 
knot  and  the  branch  will  assume  its  original 
shape. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Limber  Pine  is  that 
survival  and  success  is  not  dependent  upon 
strength  alone.  They  achieve  victory  by  bending 
with  the  wind  but  always  springing  erect  after 
the  storm  is  over. 

So  it  is  with  us. — Author  Unknown. 


HELP  YOUR  KIDS 


OASED  ON  a  report  from  several'scientists,  I 

wrote  a  piece  last  fall  on  this  page  about  the 
climate  warming  up.  To  show  me  up,  along 
came  the  worst  winter  that  most  of  us  can  re¬ 
member.  Now  other  scientists  say  that  we  may 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  warmer  cycle,  and 
that  we  are  in  for  some  years  of  colder  weather. 

In  every  recent  year  I  have  been  able  to  plant 
peaS  in  March.  As  this  is  written,  on  the  9th  day 
of  April,  there  is  eight  to  ten  inches  of  snow  in 
our  garden.  I  guess  I  won’t  be  able  to  do  any 
bragging  about  early  peas  this  year! 

A  late  spring  always  delays  farmers  in  getting 
their  crops  in.  But  the  Good  Book  tells  us  that 
there  will  always  be  a  seedtime  and  a  harvest, 
and  we’ll  trust  that  that  will  be  true  this  year. 
At  least  the  sun  is  warming  up,  and  the  days  are 
growing  longer. 


JWIOST  SCHOOL  meetings  in  New  York  State 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  In 
some  central  school  districts  the  meeting  date 
is  the  second  Tuesday  in  July.  Find  out  when 
the  meeting  is  held  in  your  district,  mark  it  on 
your  calendar  with  a  great  big  circle,  and  attend. 

The  school  meeting  is  more  important  in  your 
life  and  business  and  in  the  lives  of  your  child¬ 
ren  than  is  the  election  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  central  school  district 
meetings  you  will  elect  the  men  and  women 
who  will  hire  your  teachers  and  run  your  busi¬ 
ness.  You  will  vote  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  tax  money.  What  is  more  important, 
you  will  help  to  improve  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  your  community. 

To  the  able  and  self-sacrificing  members  of 
boards  of  education,  I  suggest  that  you  strive  to 
publicize  well  your  school  meeting  to  make  sure 
that  you  get  attendance,  and  that  you  make  the 
program  interesting  for  the  people  who  come. 
The  meeting  can  be  spoiled  by  a  poor  chairman 
or  a  poorly  organized  program.  You  have  avail¬ 
able  splendid  musical  talent  in  your  high  school 
bands,  orchestras,  and  glee  clubs.  Use  them  at 
your  meeting. 

Take  time  to  put  your  reports  in  chart  form 
so  that  everybody  can  see  and  understand  them. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  discussion  even  though  it  be 
Critical.  Just  have  your  facts  in  mind,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  will  stand  by  you.  Make 
the  speakers  talk  up  so  that  everyone  can  hear 
them. 

If  possible,  serve  milk  and  cookies  or  some 
other  light  refreshment.  There  is  nothing  like 
breaking  bread  together  to  promote  good  feeling, 
and  understanding. 


HE  GOOD  TO  YOUR  FEET 


supported  the  whole  foot,  ankle,  and  lowj 
much  better. 


Modern  work  shoes  for  either  men  or  wo» 
should  be  solid  and  substantial,  but  noth 
heavy  and  with  a  rigid  shank.  Women’s  wo 
shoes  should  have  a  flat  or  military  heel.  She 
should  be  properly  fitted  to  the  feet.  Dock 
say  that  too  often  foot  injuries  are  neglece 
Corns  and  bunions  should  be  taken  care  of, 
liniment  will  not  help  a  broken  bone. 


; 


GOOD  FOR  THEM 


^^BILL  WAS  introduced  in  the  New  Yo 
State  Legislature  last  winter  which  woi 


c 


amend  the  Labor  Law  so  that  no  minor  uni 
sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  for 
to  operate  or  to  assist  in  the  operation  of 
farm  machinery. 

Senator  Ernest  I.  Hatfield,  of  Poughkeeps 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  .and 
dustry  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
commenting  on  this  bill  said: 


“I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  bill,  and  I  believe 
entire  subject  can  be  taken  care  of  through  pro) 
education  and  publicity.  The  boys  of  today  are 
equipped  to  handle  farm  machinery  than  some 
the  older  type  of  farm  employees,  and  giving  tl 
boys  employment  on  farms  certainly  should 
down  on  juvenile  delinquency.’' 


Right!  How  foolish  and  restrictive  can! 
“do-gooders”  get!  Out  of  one  side  of  til 
mouths  they  complain  about  the  growing  nil 
ber  of  young  law  breakers,  and  out  of  the  oth 
they  ask  for  laws  and  restrictions  which  i 
keep  young  people  idle,  with  no  outlet  for  til 
vast  energies.  Any  of  you  grown  men  and? 
men  who  worked  when  you  were  young  t 
agree  that  work  is  character-forming,  and 
it  should  be  a  part  of  all  worthwhile  traini 
and  education.  An  investigator  for  the  Ru 
Life  Association  talked  with  State  Police 
Michigan  on  the  problem  of  youthful  crimina 
The  police  were  unanimous  in  reporting  that 
young  person  from  family  farms  had  been  pK 
ed  up  for  serious  misdemeanors  or  crime.  S i 
one  sergeant: 

“When  these  farm  kids  g<jt  home  from  school 
have  something  to  do,  they  have  chores,  and  if  tl 
parents  are  smart  the  kids  have  animals  of  t» 
own,  so  they  just  don’t  have  time  to  get 
trouble.” 

Fortunately,  Senator  Hatfield  refused  to 
port  this  particular  bill  out,  but^  there  are 
ready  too  many  laws  making  it  hard  for  yo< 
people  to  work. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


V  OU  DON’T  have  to  be  so  old  to  remember 
how  hard  work  in  the  home  or  o,n  the  farm 
was  on  your  feet.  How  my  feet  ached  after  fol¬ 
lowing  a  drag  all  day. 

Farmers’  foot  troubles  have  eased  some  with 
modern  riding  equipment,  but  farm  women  still 
walk  nearly  as  much  as  they  once  did.  The  right 
kind  of  a  shoe,  therefore,  is  highly  important. 
Personally,  I  think  feet  lost  a  friend  with  the 
coming  of  the  modern  low  shoe.  The  high  shoe 


■The  AUDIENCE  in  the  college  auditor^ 
was  impatiently  awaiting  the  appearance 
the  out-of-town  entertainer,  who  was  alrea 
an  hour  late.  The  chairman  of  the  evening,  fl 
ing  the  people  would  leave,  wrote  a  frantic 
peal  for  help  and  had  it  passed  down  the  aise 
Professor  B.,  who  was  ready  and  witty  as 
speaker. 

Thinking  to  break  up  the  storiy  atmosph® 
Professor  B.  began:  “I’ve  just  received  a® 
sage  asking  me  to  come  up  here  and  say 
thing  funny.” 

A  young  student  at  the  back  of  the  r® 
called  loudly:  ‘You’ll  tell  us  when  you  say 
won’t  you?” 

To  which  the  grave  professor  made  111 
reply:  “I’ll  tell  you;  the  rest  will  know 
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\A‘s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


GUAM  CASH: 


The  famous  Grant  case  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  favor  of  cooperatives.  The  case  was  started 
veral  years  ago  to  challenge  the  legality  of  payments  to  cooperatives  for  ed- 
Icational  and  marketing  services  to  all  producers  in  the  milk  shed  as  provided 
Federal-State  Milk  Order  for  Metropolitan  New  York.  The  Supreme  Court 
■gnied  the  appeal.  Payments  to  milk  cooperatives  are  legal  and  $2,700,000, 
*hich  has  been  held  in  escrow  while  the  case  has  been  in  the  courts,  will  be  paid 
to  some  34  cooperatives. 


FARM  BILL: 


Relatively  few  changes  were  made  by  the  Senate  and 
House  Agricultural  Committees  in  the  farm  bill  in  con¬ 
ference.  Chief  one  was  return  to  90%  supports  of  basic  commodities,  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  tobacco  and  rice,  for  one  year.  (These  6  commodities 
{ring  in  only  25%  of  U.  S.  farm  income  and  a  much  smaller  percentage  in  the 
Northeast.  High  supports  on  wheat,  corn  and  feed  grains  actually  increase  costs 
if  northeastern  farmers!)  The  question  has  been  asked,  if  high  supports  (which 
;ave  been  in  effect  for  several  years)  is  the  answer,  why  do  we  still  have  the 
problem  of  heavy  surpluses  ? 

I  The  soil  bank  plan  is  retained.  It  is  intended  as  an  emergency  measure  where¬ 
by  farmers  will  get  paid  for  reducing  acreage  of  surplus  crops  and  planting 
rass  to  be  left  unharvested.  Passage  of  this  bill  has  been  delayed  to  the  point 
Inhere  advantages  to  farmers  this  year  are  (Joubtful. 

Features  retained  in  the  bill,  which  have  been  highly  criticized,  include: 

1.  Using  either  old  or  modern  parity  figures,  whichever  would  give  the  liigh- 
st  support,  on  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  peanuts.  This  kills  the  effort  to  correct 
iarity  figures  and  bring  them  up  to  date. 

2.  Mandatory  price  support  for  feed  grains  (oats,  barley,  rye  and  grain  sorg- 
lums).  This  would  penalize  livestock  growers  and  increase  government  holdings 
if  these  crops. 

3.  An  increase  in  support  prices  for  manufactured  milk  from  75%  to  80% 
if  parity. 

4.  A  two-price  plan  for  wheat,  whereby  growers  would  get  an  average  price 
■epresenting  100%  of  parity  for  wheat  used  for  food  and  a  lower  price  for  wheat 
sxported  or  used  to  feed  animals. 

If  it  becomes  law,  the  overall  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  put  some  money  in 
'aimers  pockets  temporarily,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  encourage  production, 
mild  up  government  holdings  of  farm  products  and  delay  the  solving  of  farm 
•roblems  which  have  already  been  put  off  too  long.  On  April  11  the  farm  bill 
tvas  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  is  now  on  the  President’s  desk  for 
pproval  or  veto. 

HELPFUL:  Several  bills  recently  signed  by  President  Eisenhower  will 
benefit  agriculture.  A  measure  providing  for  refunds  of  the 
federal  tax  on  motor  fuels  used  on  the  farm  is  expected  to  save  U.  S.  farmers 
about  $60  million.  We  will  give  details  later  about  claiming  refunds. 

The  school  lunch  milk  program  and  the  brucellosis  eradication  program  are 
Continued  for  two  years  and  increased.  Until  next  June  30th,  $10  million  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  continue  the  school  milk  program,  then  $75  million  for  each  of  the 
next  two  fiscal  years. 

Funds  to  fight  bi’ucellosis  are  increased  to  $2  million  for  the  rest  of  this  fis¬ 
cal  year  and  $20  million  each  year  is  authorized  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Interstate^  Commerce  Commission  from  barring  leasing 
of  trucks  on  return  trips  from  hauling  farm  commodities  is  expected  to  get 
presidential  approval. 

OTATOES:  Potato  growers  have  indicated  intention  of  cutting  acreage 

by  about  2.8%  and  the  U.S.D.A.  recommends  an  additional 
creage  cut  of  about  6%,  particularly  in  Maine  and  in  the  far  West  where  no 
creage  reduction  has  been  indicated. 

A  hearing  on  a  proposed  marketing  agreement  and  order  for  Long  Island 
otatoes  has  been  announced  by  the  U.S.D.A.  It  will  take  place  April  30th,  be¬ 
ginning  at  9:30  A.M.  at  the  Polish  Hall  at  Riverhead,  L.  I.  —Hugh  Cosline 


/  fp  ■>  ^  j  /■  s. 

ng  o/“the  Lazy  Far; 
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I  DON’T  believe  there’s  anything  as 
*  nice  as  rain  in  eaiTy  spring.  Though 
some  folks  tend  to  disagree,  it’s  al¬ 
ways  been  a  fact  for  me  that  all 
seems  right  and  life-  is  great  when 
April  skies  precipitate.  When  showei’s 
Wake  my  neighbor  sit,  he  starts  to 
chomping  at  the  bit  and  says  he’ll 
never  make  his  crop  unless  the  -rain 
decides  to  stop.  Mirandy  also  starts 
.  fret  whene’er  the  ground  is  soak- 
lng  wet;  she  says  we’ve  got  to  have 
sorne  sun  or  else  our  field  work  won’t 
get  done,  but  I  think  she  is  mostly 
wad  because  the  rain  makes  me  so 
glad. 

It  s  folks  like  neighbor  and  my  wife 
who  miss  the  greatest  joys  in  life, 
he  music  of  the  rain,  I  fear,  is  some- 
nng  they  just  never  hear;  they  can’t 
wire  a  bursting  bud  because  their 
.yes  are  on  the  mud;  they  don’t  think 
.  ‘  B1°uld  rain  a  bit  except  when  they 
ti-f6  orc*ere(I  it.  Nobody  but  an  ego- 
Nst  w°uld  ever  brassily  insist  that 

Ure  check  for  his  okay  ’fore  giving  us  a  rainy  day;  but  if  by  chance 
hid,  I’d  be  the  first  to  make  my  bid,  I’d  order  rain  with  all  my 
gnt  whenever  there  was  work  in  sight. 
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Don’t  let  “shrinking  horsepower” 
put  a  drag  on  your  tractor 


If  “shrinking  horsepower”  could  drag 
your  tractor  down  in  size  the  way  it 
^  drags  down  the  horsepower — your 
tractor  itself  might  very  well  look  this 
small. 

Every  time  you  run  the  engine,  de¬ 
posits  build  up  inside  the  combustion 
chambers  and  gradually  reduce  the 
horsepower.  That's  why  you  need  New 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select — the  world’s 
only  oil  super-refined  by  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Alchlor  Process  to  avoid  “shrink¬ 
ing  horsepower.” 


This  oil  not  only  controls  carbon,  the 
cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  over¬ 
heating — but  also  protects  against 
acids  and  corrosion  and  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil.  It  assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  Avail¬ 
able  in  the  exact  grade  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


For  top  performance  Go  Gulf  all  the  way 


9 

9 


New  Gulf  No-Nox  is  the  clean-burning  gasoline 
.  .  .  with  highest  octane. 

Famous  Good  Gulf  Gasoline  gives  you  the  finest 
performance  you  can  buy  at  regular  price. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


9 


/ 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21  1935 


This  air  view  of  the  area  drained  shows  the  ditch  running  diagonally  from  the  lower 
right  to  the  upper  left. 


Working  Together,  A  Community 
Solved  A  Drainage  Problem 


good  place  to  outlet  tile.  Some  of  this 
tile  was  put  in  in  1955  and  some  will 
be  installed  in  subsequent  years. 

Ralph  Palmer  sees  a  definite  increase 
in  the  growth  rate  of  a  young  orchard 
that  used  to*  be  flooded  frequently.  He 
figures  that  the  better  drainage  added 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  diameters 
of  about  half  of  his  apple  crop.  Even 
at  2c  a  pound,  that  ain’t  hay,  and  most 
crops  bring  more  than  that.  1955  was 
the  first  year  that  a  spray  rig  did  not 
get  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the  Palmer 
farm  since  he  quit  using  horses.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  new  creek  gave  him  outlet 
for  around  15,000  feet  of  much  needed 
tile  in  1955. 

Walter  Klafehn  found  that  he  had 
recovered  about  5  acres  of  wet  land 
on  the  home  farm  and  the  rented  land 
of  Harmon  Beardsley.  The  fields  con¬ 
taining  this  “new”  land  produced  the 
best  crops  where  he  had  had  the  most 
trouble  from  lack  of  drainage  in  years 
past.  He  also  found  that  the  creek  now 
took  the  surface  water  off  his  whole 
farm  ea'flier  in  the  spring  and  ad- 


★  ★  ★  *  * 


★  ★  ★ 

About,  as  bad  results  can  come 
from  making  molehills  out  of  moun¬ 
tains,  as  from  making  mountains  out 
of  molehills. — Ruth  Smeltzer 


★  ★★★★★*** 

ditch  now  had  an  outlet  in  the  new 


creek.  George  Collamer  was  glad  to  let 
his  neighbor  dig  across  the  end  of  his 
farm  because  he  knew  that  the  new 
main  creek  provided  an  adequate  out¬ 
let  for  his  own  drainage. 

George  Collamer  found  that  the  new 
creek  gave  him  better  drainage  on 
large  acreage  of  orchard  with  resulting 
higher  yields  of  fruit.  He  also  found 
it  possible  to  tile  drain  about  eight 
acres  of  young  orchard  that  had  been 
suffering  badly  from  flooding  and  wet 
feet.  Adequate  outlet  was  provided  for 
this  system  by  the  new  depth  of  the 
creek  at  the  point  of  outlet.  George 
also  was  able  to  dig  an  additional  up¬ 
stream  section  of  the  ditch  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1955.  This  new  section  will  take 


By  ROBERT  S.  JONAS 

Monroe  County,  New  York  Soil  Conservation  District 


.  I 

. 
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HEN  PEOPLE  work  together 
it  is  impressive.  When  they 
work  together  for  their  own 
good  and  in  so  doing  benefit 
a  community,  it  becomes  more  impres¬ 
sive.  And  when  the  benefits  come  to 
most  of  them  faster  and  in  greater 
quantity  than  they  had  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected,  the  story  is  worth  telling. 

Warren  Collamer,  Ralph  Palmer, 
Walter  Klafehn,  Harmon  Beardsley, 
George  Allen,  and  George  Collamer  — 
these  are  the  names  that  make  this  bit 
of  news.  What  did  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon?  They  were  all  farmers  whose 
farms  are  bisected  by  an  unnamed 
creek  originating  about  a  mile  west  of 
George  Collamer’s  farm  and  emptying 
into  Salmon  Creek  about  a  half  mile 
west  of  Warren  Collamer’s  farm.  They 
all  live  in  the  town  of  Parma  and  get 
their  mail  delivered  from  Hilton  in 
Monroe  County,  New  York.  Most  of 
them  make  their  living  from  the  fruit 
that  they  grow  on  their  farms. 

The  creek  that  is  the  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  this  group  was  a  problem 
for  all  of  them.  It  overflowed  its  banks 
several  times  every  season  and  flooded 
many  acres  of  rich  fruit  soil.  Because 
of  this  flooding  and  its  crooked,  shal¬ 
low  channel,  the  creek  did  not  provide 
an  adequate  outlet  for  farm  drains, 
either  tile  or  open.  Such  drains  were 
needed  to  remove  flood  water,  and  to 
drain  the  water  left  on  the  land  by 
rain  and  melting  snow.  Most  fields 
near  the  creek,  and  some  fields  not  so 
near,  suffered  from  poor  drainage. 

Poor  drainage  reduced  the  rate  of 
growth  on  the  younger  fruit  trees.  It 
shortened  the  growing  season  on  ma¬ 
ture  fruit  trees,  and  thus  reduced  both 
the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  total  yield. 
Poor  drainage  made  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  do  a  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  job  of  spraying. 

Some  of  the  other  crops  that  suffered 
were  corn,  small  grains,  tomatoes, 
squash,  and  cabbage.  Late  floods  some¬ 
times  drowned  these  crops  out.  Wet 
spots  made  it  difficult  to  fit  and  plant 
fields  in  the  spring.  Solving  these  prob¬ 
lems  by  drainage  was  not  feasible,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  good  outlet  for 
drainage  systems. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1953.' Ralph  Palmer,  a  former 
County  Agent,  with  a  120  acre  fruit 
farm,  called  on  the  new  Monroe  County 
Soil  Conservation  District  for  help  in 
drainage. 

The ’farmers  involved  held  a  number 
of  meetings  and  the  soil  conservation 
district  technicians  made  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  survey  and  aerial  photographs  of 
the  area. 


and  at  a  meeting  attended  by  most  of 
them,  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead.  They 
did  express  the  need  to  know  exactly 
what  the  cost  would  be  and  after  fur¬ 
ther  study,  an  agreement  was  signed 
and  the  group  was  ready  to  go. 

The  actual  construction  was  started 
in  November  of  1953.  The  back  hoe 
worked  all  of  that  winter  and  by  spring 
the  channel  was  completed  from  the 
outlet  point  on  Warren  Collamer’s  farm 
to  Collamer  Road  on  George  Collamer’s 
farm.  A  little  of  the  spoil  dirt  was  sold 
and  Ralph  Palmer  leveled  The  balance 
during  1954  with  a  bulldozer  purchased 
with  this  job  in  mind.  The  farmers  did 
necessary  clearance  work  with  the  la¬ 
bor  available  to  them.  A  nominal  hour¬ 
ly  rate  was  charged  for  the  work  that 
the  cooperators  did. 

Having  paid  for  the  ditch  and  with 
two  years  of  drainage  down  the  creek, 
lets  look  at  the  results. 

Warren  Collamer  finds  that  the  new 
look  in  drainage  near  the  back  of  his 
farm  has  given  him  a  definite  bridge 
problem,  but  it  has  also  given  him  a 


The  back  hoe  at  work  digging  the  ditch.  It  is  being  operated  by  Brayton  Miles 
Hilton  and  the  two  men  just  right  of  the  bucket  are  Bruce  L.  Byington  of  the  USD# 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Ralph  Palmer. 


vanced  the  date  of  all  his  fitting  oper¬ 
ations. 

George  Allen  discovered  that  he 
could  drain  a  lot  of  water  away  from 
his  house  and  out  of  about  ten  acres 
of  orchard.  This  water  all  went  through 
an  open  drainage  ditch  that  he  was 
able  to  construct  in  1954  through  part 
of  George  Collamer’s  farm  because  the 


It  was  apparent  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  group  affected  would  be  needed 


FEMININE  PULCHRITUDE 


John  Qeoduixn 


ACCORDING  to  actuarial  tables,  the  life  expectancy  of  women  is 

years  longer  than  that  of  men.  Although  doctors  have  never  been  able 


several 
to 

I  think  I  know  why  women  live  longer  than  men.  (In 


account  for  this  fact, 
fact,  I’m  sure  I  do.) 

Women  live  longer  than  men  because  they  go  to  beauty  parlors.  When  a 
woman  spends  four  hours  having  her  head  oiled  and  steamed  and  baked,  she 
forgets  her  other  troubles.  While  she  sits  under  the  dryer,  a  beautiful  calm 
settles  over  her  soul.  She  figures  she  will  go  home  looking  like  Rita  Hayworth, 
so  why  shouldn’t  she  be  happy?  For  fifteen  dollars  her  mind  and  her  body  are 
rejuvenated. 

\  Unhappily,  husbands  don’t  realize  how  much  a  new  hair-do  or  a  permanent 
’wave  really  benefits  their  wives.  I  have  no  doubt  that  after  Adam  and  Eve 
had  been  living  together  a  fortnight,  Eve  looked  at  her  reflection  in  a  pool 
and  said,  “Goodness,  don’t  I  look  a  mess?  Adam,  dear,  aren’t  you  getting  tired 
of  seeing  my  hair  done  up  this  way?” 

“Aw,  fiddlesticks,”  Adam  answered.  “Don’t  bother  me  about  your  hair!” 

Since  Adam’s  time,  husbands  have  been  that  way.  But  they  shouldn’t  be; 
they  should  havg  better  understanding. 

There  are  a  lot  of  nice  things  a  husband  can  say  to  his  wife  after  she’s  had 
a  new  permanent  wave.  For  instance,  when  the  little  woman  comes  back  from 
the  beauty  parlor,  he  can  look  wide-eyed  at  her  and  murmur,  “Darling,  you’re 
beautiful — you’re  beautiful.”  (It  doesn’t  take  much  imagination  to  say  that.) 

Of  course,  I’m  honest  enough  to  admit  that,  after  most  women  have  spent 
fifteen  dollars  at  a  beauty  parlor,  there  isn’t  fifteen  cents’  worth  of  difference 
in  their  appearance  one  way  or  another.  The  real  benefit  is  to  their  morale. 


the  surface  water  from  a  large  block  of 
cherry  orchard  and  make  tile  drainage 
possible.  This  section  could  not  have 
been  dug  unless  the  original  channe 
had  provided  for  it. 

The  Community  of  Collamer 
benefited  from  the  work  on  the  creek. 
The  cold  storage  plant  processes  a  lot 
of  fruit.  During  the  summer,  you  usee 
to  be  able  to  smell  the  place  from  over 
a  mile  away  because  there  was 
place  for  the  wash  water  to  go.  Now 
it  all  goes  down  the  creek,  and 
sanitation  problems  have  all  disap' 
peared. 

These  are  all  tangible  benefits  from 
this  group  drainage  project.  The  intan¬ 
gible  ones  are  present  too.  They  ®- 
elude  better  health  conditions  and  g® 
erally  increased  production  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Some  roads  may  also  be  im¬ 
proved  and  need  fewer  repairs  because 
of  better  drainage. 

Certainly,  all  those  who  helped  witt 
the  job  are  satisfied  that  they  hav 
accomplished  something  as  a  gr°up 
that  no  one  or  two  of  them  could  have 
done  alone.  They  know  that  by  so  0° 
ing,  they  have  helped  their  communi) 
as  well  as  themselves. 


—  A.  A.  — 


FARMERS  INCREASE 
OWNERSHIP  IN  PCA 

During  the  past  year,  27  Production 
Credit  Associations  in  the  country 
completely  owned  by 

This  brings  the  number 


farwo* 

oi 

Cooperative  Credit  Associations, 


came 
members 


are  owned  outright  by  farmers, 
which  is  88%  of  the  total  number.  ! 
doubt  an  additional  number  ^ 
‘fully  farmer-owned  during 


origin* 


come 

coming  year. 

Farmer-ownership  was  the  ^ 
aim,  with  the  government  Pu 
money  until  ownership  could  be 
over  by  users.  When  the  system 
set  up  in  the  1930’s,  about  $9° 


H  fW 

of  government  capital  was  use  • 
amount  has  now  been  reduced  ° 

$2  million. 


Most  Power/ 

Ford’s  new  1956  line  of  Pickups  offers  you  the  most  power  and 
performance  in  Ford  history.  Only  the  Ford  Pickups  give  you 
gas-saving  Short  Stroke  design  in  two  engine  choices,  V-8  and  Six! 
Ford’s  got  the  only  modern  Short  Stroke  Six  in  the  L£-ton  field! 

Most  Cgpocity! 

Ford’s  new  8-ft.  box  gives  you  more  loadspace  than  any 
I  other  3^-ton  pickup— up  to  19  cu.  ft-,  more.  Available  on  the 
118-in.  wheelbase.  Extra  cost  is  surprisingly  low.  The  standard 
6^-ft.  box,  on  the  110-in.  wheelbase,  is  one  of  the  roomiest 
in  its  field — gives  you  a  full  45  cu.  ft.  of  loadspace. 


Most  Cofn/ott! 

Ford’s  new  Driverized  Cab  is  the  easiest  of  all  cabs  to  get 
in  and  out  of.  Doors  open  a  full  70° — as  much  as  25°  wider 
than  other  trucks.  Most  restful  ride  in  any  truck  is  yours 
with  full  foam  rubber,  5  inches  in  seat,  3  inches  in  seat  back  . . , 
offered  with  13  other  extras  in  Custom  Cab,  low  added  cost. 


To  get  the  most 
for  your  old  frucfc,  see 
your  Ford  Dealer  now! 


Most  Sofety! 

Only  Ford  Trucks  have  new  deep-center  Lifeguard  steering 
wheel.  Helps  protect  driver  from  contact  with  steering  column  in 
case  of  accident.  Only  Ford  Trucks  have  new  Lifeguard  door 
latches,  to  help  guard  against  doors  springing  open  in  an  accident: 
No  extra  cost!  Ford  seat  belts  available  at  low  added  cost. 


NEW  FORD  F-100  8-FT.  '/2-TON  PICKUP 

GVW  5,000  lbs.  Choice  of  133-h.p.  Six  or  167-h.p.  V-8. 


Studies'  of  latest  license  reg¬ 
istration  data  on  10,068,600 
trucks  show  that  Ford  Trucks 
last  longer  than  any  of  the 
other  four  leading  makes. 
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Elmer  Wemett  of  Lima,  New  York,  and  his  bulk  milk  cooler.  Just  to  the  right  of  Elmer's 
head  you  will  see  the  glass  pipes  which  bring  the  milk  from  the  milking  parlor,  the 
door  of  which  is  directly  behind  him.  Elmer  wishes  that  he  had  changed  over  to  pen 
stable  and  milking  parlor  sooner. 


"Pen  SloMitty  @0lt& 
Sayd.  £Cmen  'Wemett 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 

Associate  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 


T 


|HREE  YEARS  ago,  Elmer 
Wemett  of  Lima,  Livingston 
County,  New  York,  built  a  pole 
barn  addition  to  his  barn  and 
installed  a  milking  parlor  and  bulk 
milk  cooler. 


“It  must  have  taken  considerable 
nerve  to  spend  the  money”,  I  remarked 
on  a  recent  visit  to  the  farm.  “You 
have  had  time  enough  to  try  out  the 
new  method;  are  you  satisfied  with 
it?” 

“Absolutely”,  he  replied.  “We  are 
producing  more  milk  per  man  and  we 
have  not  had  one  injured  udder  since 
we  have  been  using  a  pen  stable.  My 
hired  man  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  if  we  ever  disagree  and  split  up, 
he  never  again  would  work  for  a  dairy¬ 
man  who  milks  his  cows  in  stanchions”. 


This  change-over  was  an  expansion 
hs  well  as  a  change.  The  pen  stable  was 
built  on  a  paved  barnyard  adjoining 
the  old  barn.  Roughage  is  still  stored 
as  it  was  before.  One  end  of  the  old 
stable  is  used  as  a  feeding  area  and  in 
one  corner  there  are  8  stanchions  to  be 
used  when  the  yet  is  called  and  for 
artificial  breeding.  The  balance  of  the 
ground  floor  is  used  for  pens  for  young 
stock. 


Before  the  pen  stable  was  built,  the 
milkers  were  bought  rather  than  raised. 
“I  should  have  started  raising  heifers 
sooner”,  said  Elmer.  “If  I  had,  we 
would  have  a  better  herd  average  now. 
I  for  one  was  not  smart  enough  to  buy 
dairy  cows  and  always  get  good  ones”. 

“How  much  did  you  expand  when 
you  built  the  pen  stable?”  I  asked. 
“Back  in  1938”,  said  Elmer,  “I  had 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Men  are  so  engaged  by  the  homely 
pressure  of  each  day  as  it  comes  .  .  . 
that  a  bad  institution  or  a  monstrous 
piece  of  misgovernment  is  endured  in 
patience  for  many  years  after  the 
remedy  has  been  urged  on  public  at¬ 
tention. — John  Morley 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

25  cows  and  worked  165  acres  of  land. 
Now,  we  have  45  milkers  (which  we 
want  to  build  up  to  50)  and  a  total  of 
106  head.  We  own  290  acres  and  rent 
125.  Our  aim  is  to  produce  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  milk  with  our  present 
help,  which  is  myself,  one  man  and  my 
boy  who  is  in  school.  It  figures  at 


Some  of  the  young  stock  in  a  pen  in  the  old  barn.  Elmer  says  that  he  would  now 
have  a  better  herd  average  if  he  had  started  raising  his  young  stock  sooner. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21  y. 


This  feeding  area  is  oblong  and  is  built  out  from  the  old  barnfloor  into  the  loafing 
area.  There  is  another  line  of  cows  facing  the  ones  in  the  picture. 


about  2%  men.  In  1955,  total  produc¬ 
tion  was  429,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
production  so  far  this  year  is  ahead 
of  last.” 

The  only  grain  purchased  on  the 
farm  is  high  protein  supplement  to 
mix  with  home  grown  grain.  Crops  in¬ 
clude  75  acres  of  corn,  65  of  oats,  29 
of  wheat  and  85  of  hay.  A  lot  of  pas¬ 
ture  is  on  the  best  land  and  is  rotated 
and  clipped.  Cows  get  about  1  pound  of 
a  14%  protein  grain  mixture  for  each 
3V2  pounds  of  milk  with  16  pounds  as 
the  top  amount  for  any  one  cow. 

In  commenting  on  his  setup,  Elmer 
said,  “We  are  not  troubled  with  boss 
cows.  All  seem  peaceful.  When  selling 
for  beef  at  auction  they  will  weigh 
more  than  expected,  and  very  often  I 
have  received  the  top  price  per  cwt.  for 
the  day.  In  summer  on  rainy  days  their 
wet  bodies  never  come  in  contact  with 
the  milker.  It  is  much  more  pleasant 
to  milk. 

“In  spring  when  we  turn  out  in  late 
April  or  very  early  May,  they  will  fill 
up  with  pasture  and  return  to  the  bed¬ 
ded  area  to  lie  dpwn.  They  never  seem 
to  lie  on  cold  ground  but  return  to  the 
barn  during  the  days  and  at  night.  In 
the  fall,  they  will  come  into  the  barn 
after  filling  up  in  the  pastures  and  lie 
where  it  is  dry.  Although  we  have 
plenty  of  water  and  shade  in  our  pas¬ 
tures,  on  real  hot  days  they  will  come 
to  the  barn  to  lie  under  the  roof  in  the 
bedded  area  and  drink  from,  the  trough 
which  is  always  kept  filled  with  a  float. 

“It  is  easy  to  train  first  calf  heifers 
to  be  milked  and  use  the  parlor.  Calv¬ 
ing  troubles  are  very  few,  as  cows  will 
calve  in  the  bedded  area  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  other  cows.” 


“What  premium  do  you  get  for  mi 
because  of  your  bulk  tank?”  I  asked, 

“We  get  a  premium  of  10c  per  cwt 
and,  doubtless,  a  little  better  weight 
because  some  milk  was  left  in  every 
can  under  the  old  system.  I  doubt  that 
we  get  any  advantage  in  fat  test.  I  an 
rived  at  that  conclusion  by  comparing 
the  test  on  which  we  are  paid  with  the 
DHIA  test.” 

When  it  is  all  boiled  down,  labor  sav¬ 
ing-  is  the  big  advantage  here.  The 
milking  parlor  has  6  stalls.  While  three 

★  ★★  ★★★★★* 

If  you  love  knowledge,  you  will  be 
a  master  of  knowledge.  What  you 
have  come  to  -know,  pursue  by  exer¬ 
cise  ;  what  you  have  not  learned,  seek 
to  add  to  your  knowledge,  for  it  is 
as  reprehensible  to  hear  a  profitable 
saying  and  not  grasp  it  as  to  be  of¬ 
fered  a  good  gift  by  one’s  friends  and 
not  accept  it.  Believe  that  many  pre¬ 
cepts  are  better  than  much  wealth, 
for  wealth  quickly  fails  us,  but  pre¬ 
cepts  abide  through  all  time. 

— Isocrates 

★  ★★★  ★★★** 

cows  are  being  milked,  three  other: 
come  in  to  eat  their  grain.  Under  th( 
present  setup,  one  man  milks  45  coffl 
in  about  1%  hours.  Milk  is  delivered 
the  cooler  by  pipeline  so  there  is  * 
milk  to  carry;  the  feed  is  elevated  < 
the  room  above  the  milking  parlor  s 
it  comes  down  by  gravity,  and  cleaninj 
the  whole  system  is  very  simple. 

The  result  is  a  higher  milk  produc 
tion  per  man  with  less  labor. 


The  loafing  area  in  Elmer  Wemett's  pole  barn  where  some  of  the  cows  ore 
their  ease.  Elmer  says  that  he  uses  somewhat  more  bedding  than  he  used  to  in 
conventional  stable,  but  the  increase  is  not  very  large.  Notice  the  exhaust  ton 
the  end  of  tlse  stable.  This  is  a  pole  type  stable,  but  you  will  note  that  timbers 
than  poles  were  used.  It  was  built  over  an  old  paved  barnya 


ffe&  tjO(W  &.L  F.  £ewic&  Agency  about  the 


MOST  PROFITABLE  FARM 
PRACTICE  IN  20  VEARS 


The  following  figures  are  the  results  of  weed  control  research 
carried  out  by  your  G.L.F.  The  range  in  net  returns  is  based 
on  average  to  very  weedy  conditions.  Providing  other  practices 
are  sound,  here’s  what  you  can  expect  from  proper  application 
of  G.L.F.  Chemical  Weed  Killers: 

CHEMICAL  WEED  CONTROL  t 

Cost  per  Acre  Net  Profit  per  Acre 

Crop  (Chemicals  &  Equipment)  from  Use  of  Control 


Note— Oats  and  barley  were  used  as  nurse  crop  for  new  seeding. 
Returns  in  this  case  show  only  returns  from  oats  and  barley.  Though 
returns  from  these  crops  more  than  paid  for  the  control,  the  greatest 
effect  was  on  the  new  seeding. 


EED  &  INSECT  CONTROL 


MOT  since  modern  fertilization  methods  or 
the  introduction  of  hybrid  seed  corn  has  a 
piactice  come  along  that  will  mehn  as  much  to 
so  many  farmers  as  chemical  weed  and  insect 
control. 

Each  year  farmers  have  been  losing  $9  billion 
w  crops  to  weeds  and  insects.  Now  instead  of 
being  lost,  much  of  this  money  can  be  saved 
ajjd  funneled  into  the  farmer’s  pocket.  Best  of 
ah  chemical  weed  and  insect  control  does  not 
require  a  big  outlay  for  either  equipment  or 
chemicals  and  very  little  time  is  needed  for  the 
actual  spraying.  One  man  can  easily  cover  50 
aeres  a  day.  7 


u  pay  Off  on  Your  Farm? 

INSECTS— If  you  are  growing  forage  crops  you 
assuredly  need  insect  control.  Why?  Because  evpn 
0  Cahed  normal”  insect  infestation  in  forage 


crops  seriously  reduces  crop  yields.  The  reports 
in  the  box  above  come  from  farms  on  which 
insect  infestations  were  “normal”. 

WEEDS— The  chances  are  that  there  are  at  least 
1/2  tons  of  weed  seeds  in  the  top  7  inches  of  any 
acre  of  your  soil.  This  is  the  average  for  soils  of 
the  Northeast.  Some  of  these  weed  seeds  are 
turned  up  and  germinate  each  year.  Any  way 
you  look  at  it,  you  have  to  kill  those  weeds  or 
grow  them.  It’s  a  lot  cheaper  to  kill  them,  and 
that’s  where  chemical  weed  control  comes  into 
the  picture.  It’s  the  only  low-cost,  yet  effective 
way,  to  control  weeds.  Chemical  weed  control 
returns  on  an  average  $10  to  $20  for  every  $1 
spent.  Those  are  good  odds  for  times  like  these. 

Of  course,  you  may  be  one  of  those  “lucky” 
men  who  can  say,  “I’m  growing  all  the  top 
quality  feed  I  can  use.”  If  so,  here  are  some 
points  to  consider: 


1.  Regardless  of  how  good  your  forage  is,  insect 
control  will  improve  it  because  insects  eat 
only  the  tenderest  and  most  palatable  parts 
of  the  plant. 

2.  By  increasing  yield  per  acre  in  either  grain 
or  forage,  you’ll  get  lower  costs  per  bushel 
or  ton. 

3.  By  growing  your  feed  crops  on  fewer  acres, 
you’ll  free  land  to  increase  your  income  from 
cash  crops. 

Of  course'  it  is  important  to  follow  proven 
recommendations  in  mixing  and  applying  the 
chemicals.  That’s  why  your  G.L.F.  has  set  up  a 
complete  Weed  and  Insect  Control  Service  which 
is  equipped  to  give  you  expert  guidance  and 
supply  the  best  and  most  modern  equipment  and 
chemicals. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc. 


Moated  this  yefia  uMth  tkh  p/tofitoMe.  ftywi  poo/Mm 

OL  E  WEED  &  INSECT  CONTROL 


INSECT  CONTROL  RESULTS 

Here  are  actual  farm  results  from  State  College  forage  insect 
control  tests  conducted  in  G.L.F.  territory. 

SPRAYED  FOR  SPITTLEBUG  CONTROL 


Crop 


Farm 


County  &  State 


%  Increase 
in  Dry  Wt. 


WEED  CONTROL  RESULTS 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Alfalfa 

Red  Clover 

Red  Clover 

County  Farm 

D.  Harris 

H.  Lave 

R.  J.  Searles 

Chemung,  N.Y. 
Cortland,  N.Y. 
Tompkins,  N.Y. 
Tompkins,  N.Y. 

73.0 

17.0 

55.0' 

32.0 

SPRAYED  FOR  LEAFHOPPER  CONTROL 

%  Increase 

Crop 

Farm 

County  &  State 

in  Dry  Wt. 

Alfalfa-Timothy 

E.  Hanley 

Oswego,  N.Y. 

38.0 

Alfalfa-Timothy 

MacDonald  Farms 

Jefferson,  N.Y. 

19.1 

Alfalfa 

Hunt  Farm 

Seneca,  N.Y. 

15.8 

Alfalfa-Brome 

C.  Baright 

Dutchess,  N.Y. 

62.0 

Alfalfa 

P.  Hannon 

Monroe,  N.Y. 

45.0 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

D.  Harris 

Cortland,  N.Y. 

42.3 

Grain  Com 

$  .80 

$19.82  to  40.45 

Silage  Corn 

.80 

22.15  to  44.45 

Sweet  Corn 

6.00 

31.50  to  64.00 

Potatoes 

6.00 

59.00  to  164.00 

Oats 

3.12 

5.18  to  12.38 

Barley 

3.12 

3.68  to  10.48 

Field  Beans 

3.75 

25.25  to  52.25 

String  Beans 

3.75 

176.25  to  256.25 

Ask  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  further  information. 
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1. 


Because  pasture  increases 
milk,  do  you  assume  it  is 
all  cows  need? 


Good  pasture  contains  ample  protein  but 
cows  in  good  to  high  production  will  lose 
weight  from  lack  of  supplementary  grain. 
This  means  loss  of  production  later  and  more 
expensive  feeding  to  restore  body  weight. 
Proper  grain  feeding  on  pasture  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  hold  production  and  body  weight. 


2.  Do  you  fail  to  adjust  protein  Overfeeding  on  protein  during  the  good  pas- 
and  grain  to  milk  ratios  for  ture  season  is  wasteful  and  expensive.  Ratio 

pasture  conditions?  '  of  feedi,n* (or  fco"om^  a"d  resul's '  • '  ™sl 

r  vary  with  level  of  production  and  condition 

of  pasture  in  supplying  nutrients.  The  Bea¬ 
con  summer  feeding  chart  makes  it  easy.  Ask 
your  Beacon  dealer  or  write  for  a  free  copy. 


the  most  for  your  money? 


Are  you  getting 

Can  you  increase  profits?  Many 
dairymen  have  recently  changed  to 
Beacon  and  found  they  not  only 
made  more  milk  from  the  same  cows, 
but  greatly  increased  their  profit  over 
feed  cost. 

When  we  analyze  each  successful 
case  you  find  the  same  two  reasons; 

FIRST  .  .  .  the  Beacon  Program  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  accurate  and  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  feed. 


SECOND  .  .  .  Beacon  formulas  are 
built  on  a  quality  basis  to  provide 
more  milk  making  values  per  pound 
of  feed.  Naturally  such  feeds  cost  a 
bit  more  per  bag  than  price-minded 
feeds  but  .  .  .  because  you  can  make 
more  milk  per  pound  of  feed  “used 
.  .  .  you  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

The  odds  are  Beacon  can  help  in¬ 
crease  your  dairy  profits.  Investigate 
by  dropping  a  postal.  Just  say,  “ Have 
the  Beacon  man  call.” 


We  recommend  for  pasture  feeding: 

Beacon  "14”  Test  Cow  for  herds  over  400  lbs.  fat  av. 
Auburn  "14”  for  herds  under  400  lbs.  fat  av. 


TWO 

WAYS 


Regular  bulky  rations  or  Pel-Ets  (all-pelleted) 
Many  report  cows  eat  Pel-Ets  better  when  on  lush 
pasture . . .  and  there  is  no  waste  in  Pel-Et  form. 


Beacon  “14”  Test  Cow 


The  Beacon  Milling  Company,  lnc.;  Cayuga,  N.Y. -York,  Pa. -Laurel,  Del.-Eastport,N.Y. 


Likes  ’em  tough - 
so  he  switched! 


Roman  Kunkel  operates  a  260  acre  dairy 
farm  in  Kimball,  Minnesota.  He  knows  what 
he  wants  in  milk  filters  and  he  has  joined 
the  big  switch  to  new  Kendall  non-gauze 
disks.  Here’s  how  he  explains  it:  "They  are 
the  toughest  disks  I  ever  used  and  cost  less, 
too.  They  also  strain  more  milk  in  less  time.” 
Ask  your  local  merchant  for  Kendall  and 
you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass, 


Peach  »«•  Cherry 

TREES 


Hardy,  True-to-name,  freshly  dug. 

pUAPUCC  ail  yellow  freestone.  Ear 
1  August,  ripening  in  order  name 


Early  East  (1) 
Jerseyland  (2) 
Golden  Jubilee  (3) 

4  to  5  ft.  — 
3  to  4  ft. 


Red  Haven  (4) 
Hale  Haven  (5) 
Elberta  (Sept) 

4  for  S3. 00  ppd. 

_  4  for  $2.50  ppd. 

In  quantity  —  alike  or  assorted 
10  at  100  rate.  Express  Prepaid 

4  to  5  ft.  —  $70.00  per  100 
3  to  4  ft.  —  $60.00  per  100 


MONTMORENCY  (Sour)  CHERRY 

Best  Pie  Cherry 
2  yr.  no.  1  grade  —  4  to  5  ft. 

$1.  each  prepaid. 

Order  Now!  Check  or  Money  Order,  Please. 


WILSON  NURSERIES 

Maple  Rd.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

—  Growing  Since  1910  — 

Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21 


tyoun  ‘Vetetwaitaa  "Dcdcudded: 

Dehorning  Calves 


0 


v 

F  CATTLE  are  eventually  going 
to  be  dehorned,  it  is  best  to  do 
the  job  while  they’re  calves.  Any 
one  of  several  different  methods 
can  be  used,  with  the  age  of  animals 
sometimes  deciding  which  one  is  most 
desirable. 

Caustic  potash  is  an  old  favorite  for 
use  on  calves  between  1  and  8  weeks 
old.  A  calf  is  stanchioned,  and  scissors 
used  to  clip  away  the  hair  around  the 
horns.  Using  rubber  gloves  or  a  piece 
of  paper,  the  stick  of  potash  is  grasped 
and  applied  to  a  button  with  a  firm 
rotary  motion  which  is  continued  until 
blood  just  starts  to  appear 

The  other  horn  is  then  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  both  horns  are  after¬ 
ward  encircled  with  a  ring  of  vaseline 
to  keep  caustic  from  running  down  into 
the  eyes  and  causing  blindness.  Ani¬ 
mals  should  be  tied  up  for  a  few  hours 
to  prevent  scratching  and  rubbing  of 
the  head,  and  should  be  kept  out  of 
rains  for  several  days. 

Commercial  Products 

Various  commercial  preparations  are 
also  available  for  use  on  younger 
calves.  Some  are  pastes,  while  others 
are  liquids,  but  either  type  is  probably 
a  little  easier  to  apply  than  the  potash. 
In  addition,  these  products  usually  dry 
fast  so  there’s  no  danger  of  them  caus¬ 
ing  blindness,  and  animals  can  be  turn¬ 
ed  loose  shortly  after  being  treated. 
They  are  also  waterproof  so  treated 
animals  can  be  turned  outdoors  if  de¬ 
sired. 

Older  calves  usually  require  other 
agents,  since  the  horns  soon  become  so 
hard  that  ordinary  dehorning  chemi¬ 
cals  won’t  affect  them.  However,  caus¬ 
tic  potash  can  be  used  on  calves  up  to 
three  months  old  if  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure  is  modified  a  little.  A  sharp 
knife  is  used  to  cut  off  the  tips  of  the 
horns,  and  the  potash  then  rubbed  into 


the  bleeding  ends  until  the  buttons# 
well  worn  down. 

Ordinarily,  though,  it’s  better  to  u 
some  kind  of  an  instrument  on  cabl 
over  a  month  old.  Electric  dehon 
are  efficient  if  the  plate  is  large  enoiu 
to  fit  down  over  the  horn  so  it  burns] 
ring  around  the  base  and  down  into tl 
skull,  and  the  better  instruments' 
fitted  with  interchangeable 
different  diameters. 

Metal  Deliorncrs 

It  is  also  possible  to  buy  yard 
types  of  metal  calf  dehorners  that  cj 
under  the  horns  to  remove  them,  l 
is  a  small  tube  with  cutting  edges  o 
one  end  and  a  bulb  on  the  other  I 
fits  into  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
cutting  edge  is  fitted  down  over  I 
horn,  twisted  around  so  it  cuts  to  t 
skull,  then  is  turned  sidewise, 
shoved  under  the  horn. 

Another  is  a  gouge  that  works  lik 
pair  of  pinchers.  Bringing  the] 
together  opens  a  tube  on  one  end  tha| 
is  fitted  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge, 
tube  is  fitted  down  over  a  horn, 
handles  are  jerked  apart,  and  the  tub| 
closes  under  the  horn  to  scoop  it  ( 

In  recent  years  the  so-called  “el 
trator,”  originally  used  for  castrati 
bulls  and  rams,  has  come  into  use  fd 
dehorning.  A  small  rubber  band  is  fit] 
ted  in  place  around  the  base  of 1 
horn  to  cut  off  the  circulation  sol 
drops  off  in  a  month  or  two,  depen| 
ing  on  size.  It  isn’t  suitable  for  use  o 
younger  calves,  since  the  horns  ha\| 
a  rounded  base  so  that  the  bands  i 
stay  in  proper  position.  Older  anima] 
have  a  groove  shortly  below  the  hai 
line  to  hold  the  bands.  Although  n| 
usually  recommended  for  horns 
than  three  inches  long,  the  elastrato| 
are  suitable  for  use  on  horns  up  to  s 
inches  in  length.  Beyond  that  stage,! 
will  probably  be  better  to  use  clippe| 
or  a  regular  dehorning  saw. 


Young  Dairy  Champions 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  young  farm 
people — a  girl  from  New  York  and 
a  boy  from  Maryland — have  been 
named  National  Holstein  4-H  Cham¬ 
pions  by  The  Holstein-Friesian  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America. 

Winners  of  these  coveted  annual 
awards — the  highest  attainable  recog¬ 
nition  for  junior  Holstein  breeders — are 
Sylvia  Patchen  of  Locke,  New  York, 
and  Roscoe  Harbaugh,  Jr.  of  New  Mid¬ 
way,  Maryland. 

Sylvia,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Patchen,  started  her  4-H 
career  in  1947.  Despite  several  discour- 


Roscoe  Harbaugh,  Jr. 


Sylvia  Patchen 


aging  set  backs,  including  the  sudden 
death  of  her  4-H  Champion  cow  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair,  she  has  compiled 
a  brilliant  and  well-rounded  record  of 
achievement. 

As  a  very  tangible  result  of  her  4-H 
projects,  she  owns  fourteen  registered 
Holsteins  including  six  cows  in  milk. 
One  of  these  has  completed  four  re¬ 
cords  exceeding^  600  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  has  two  daughters  which  produced 
more  than  450  lbs.  as  three-3rear-olds. 

Roscoe  T.  Harbaugh,  Jr.,  the  newly- 
crowned  national  Holstein  4-H  Cham¬ 
pion  boy,  recently  completed  an  equal¬ 


ly  outstanding  4-H  career.  Now  21, 1 
has  developed  a  herd  of  22  register^ 
Holsteins  from  a  single  foundatioj 
heifer  purchased  in  1948. 

Included  in  his  present  milk 
string  is  a  mature  cow  with  a  recoil 
of  16,832  lbs.  of  milk  and  704  lbs,  j 
butterfat  plus  several  high-producuf 
younger  animals. 


New  York  State  Jersey  King 
Queen  crowned  at  the  annual  nieetij 
of  the  New  York  State  Jersey  Ca 
Club  were  John  Kinyon  of  Marie 
N.  Y.,  and  Marilyn  Elliott  of  Winthro| 
N.  Y. 

John  owns  14  Jerseys,  6  of  milkii 
age,  as  a  result  of  his  4-H  Club 
started  9  years  ago.  One  of  his  co' 
with  a  450  pound  record  has  a  daug 
ter  with  two  records,  both  excee  U| 
500  pounds  of  fat. 

Marilyn  bought  her  first  Jersey 
1948.  She  has  sold  7  animals  and  3 
owns  5  cows  and  6  heifers.  One  1 
year-old  cow  has  a  DHIA  recoi 
8,280  pounds  of  milk  and  442  pou 
of  fat. 


Marilyn  Elliott 


merican  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1956 


What  is  the  best  way  to  paint  a  plas- 
ered  wall  that  has  never  been  painted 
before? 

There  are  many  types  of  paints 
[rtiich  will  provide  a  fine  surface  over 

plastered  wall.  On  a  newly  plastered 
[rail,  a  special  type  of  paint  or  sealer 
required  to  avoid  chemical  reaction 
Ijetween  the  alkaline  lime  walls  and  the 
Lint.  A  plaster  wall  or  ceiling  that  ha§ 
wed  at  least  6  months  to  a  year  should 
[ive  no  difficulty. 

To  secure  a  washable  paint,  either 
(in  oil  base  or  rubber  (latex)  base  paint 
nay  be  used.  The  rubber  base  has  two 
idvaptages.  1.  It  is  easy  to  apply  with 
Either  a  brush  or  roller  and  any  spat¬ 
ters  are  easily  washed  up  and  the  tools 
fcan  be  cleaned  with  warm,  soapy  water. 

2.  There  is  very  little  odor  from  he 
baint  and  it  dries  in  about  an  hour, 
it  also  has  two  disadvantages — (1)  it 
pan  not  be  washed  for  about  30  days — 
hf  done,  it  will  peel  off,  but  is  quite 
(washable  after  that  time,  (2)  it  is  not 
recommended  without  a  primer  over 
jthe  wood  finish  which  is  often  painted 
at  the  same  time  as  the  walls. 


Oil  paints  are  a  little  more  difficult 
to  apply,  usually  cost  a-  bit  more,  give 
off  more  odor  during  the  drying  period, 
but  are  a  little  more  durable  for  places 
that  are  more  frequently  washed  such 
as  kitchen  or  bathroom  walls. 

I  have  personally  used  two  different 
rubber  base  paints  and  found  them 
both  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  We  have, 
however,  used  oil  paints  in  kitchen 
and  bathrooms.  If  you  must  patch 
holes  in  plaster  to  be  covered  with  a 
rubber  base  paint,  do  not  use  oil,  putty 
or  glazing  compound,  but  use  a  stan¬ 
dard  crack  filler  or  plastic  putty.  The 
oil  in  the  putty  or  glazing  compound 
would  prevent  the  water  base  painf- 
from  sticking. — E.  W.  Foss. 

—  A.  A.  — 


Easy  to  Make 


THE  COOKING  surface  for  this  bar¬ 
becue  is  twenty  inches  high  with  the 
°P  divided  equally  for  broiling  on  a 
so  id  plate  and  grilling  at  the  same 
Une'  Hooks  for  utensils  and  working 
spaces  are  provided  at  the  sides  with 
no°k  in  the  back  for  storing  fuel. 
Except  for  sixteen  fire  bricks  ready 
a  e  concr,ete  blocks  of  standard  sizes 
®  used.  throughout.  For  permanent 
n  ,s  ruction  a  foundation  slab  six 
c  es  thick  made  with  a  rich  mixture- 
concrete  is  recommended. 


ma,attern  426  will  be  very  useful  ir 
sh  *ln*>  one  of  these  barbecues  as  il 
slalm  6aCl1  Step  from  preparing  the 
hi  ,  0  Pointing  up  the  spaces  betweer 
blocks,  with  ' 

fetches. 


large  three  dimensional 
Price  of  pattern  is  25c. 

Ampp*"6  *”°:  ^ahe  It  Yourself  Patterns 
Hills  n  Ny  AGRICULTURlslh  Bedforc 
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A  closer  look  tells  you  why  it's 


TODAY  S  BEST 


Gentle  action  saves  leaves.  By  lift¬ 
ing  hay  only  24  inches  and  feeding  it 
gently  into  the  bale  chamber,  fewer 
leaves  are  shattered.  Result:  more  feed¬ 
ing  value  in  every  bale. 


Sweep  fork  gives  positive,  non-stop 
feeding --delivers  a  full  charge  of  hay 
into  the  bale  chamber  for  each  stroke 
of  the  plunger.  A  key  to  the  high 
capacity  of  the  Ford  Baler. 


Safety  clutch  replaces  shear  pins— ■ 

protects  all  gears  from  sudden  shock 
loads  and  overloads.  The  saving  in  time 
and  expense  makes  it  a  valuable  feature. 


More  advanced  features— yes.  But  low  priced,  too!  That’s 
why  more  and  more  farmers  are  baling  their  hay  with  a 
Ford  Hay  Baler. 

See  for  yourself.  Check  the  Ford  250  Hay  Baler  feature- 
for-feature  with  others  — even  balers  costing  considerably 
more.  Then  compare  results,  bale  for  bale  — for  capacity, 
for  dependability,  for  ease  of  operation.  Then  you’ll  know 
why  more  and  more  farmers  prefer  the  Ford  250  Hay  Baler. 
But  that’s  not  all. 

You  don’t  need  a  big  hay  crop  to  justify  this  machine. 
Even  small  acreage  owners  report  the  Ford  250  Hay  Baler 
usually  saves  money  over  custom  baling.  That's  why  the 
Ford  250  Baler  is  a  practical  investment  for  the  smaller 
family-size  farm— and  is  a  profitable  buy  for  nearly  any  farm. 

So  talk  it  over  with  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  and  Imple¬ 
ment  Dealer.  Let  him  help  you  figure  how  you  can  reduce 
baling  costs  with  a  Ford  250  Baler  of  your  own  .  .  .  and 
bale  better  hay  in  the  bargain!  Tractor  and  Implement 
Division,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


Adjustable  baffle~a  big  help  in  get¬ 
ting  tight,  well-shaped  bales  even  in 
light,  fluffy  hay  or  straw.  Baffle  assures 
even  distribution  of  hay  in  ram  chamber. 


Twine  fingers  improve  tying.  You’ll 
have  less  twine  breakage,  fewer  loose 
bales  with  a  Ford  Hay  Baler.  Less  wear 
and  strain  onknotters.too.  Fewer  delays. 
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"I’ve  fed  WIRTHMORE 
for  22  years  because 
it  always  gives  the 
results  I  want” 

Says  Clifton  Gilman,  Superintendent  of  Runnymede 
Farm,  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 


Runnymede  Farm,  with  its 
beautiful  twin-silo  barn  and  rich 
pastures,  is  one  of  the  top  dairy 
breeding  establishments  in  New 
England.  The  original  stock  was 
imported  direct  from  the  Isle  of 
Guernsey. 

Serving  milk  customers  in  a  40 
mile  radius,  the  90  head  of  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys  on  twice  daily 
milking  are  managed  under  practi¬ 
cal  farm  conditions. 

Mr.  Gilman  has  fed  Wirthmore 
14  Fitting  Ration  for  22  years, 
occasionally  trying  something  else 
for  a  short  time  but  always 
returning  to  Wirthmore  for  best 
results.  He  uses  Twin  Mix  for 
his  calves  and  feeds  beet  pulp  and 
Wirthmore  Fodder  Greens  to  sup¬ 


plement  silage  when  summer  pas¬ 
tures  run  out. 

Feed  is  delivered  weekly  by 
Moulton  &  Goodwin,  the  Wirth¬ 
more  dealer  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
A  Wirthmore  dairy  service  man 
is  available  to  help  Mr.  Gilman 
with  any  feeding  and  management 
problems  he*  may  have,  and 
Wirthmore’s  breeding  calendar  and 
milk  weight  charts  provide  an 
“assist”  in  the  record-keeping 
department. 

Runnymede  Farm  is  just  one 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  feeders 
who  know  that  Wirthmore’s  com¬ 
bination  of  top  quality  feeds, 
helpful  service  and  convenient 
dealer  stores  just  can’t  be  beat. 


'&&Or 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

505  Washington  Street,  Malden  48,  Mass. 


He’s  a  sedimentalist- 
so  he  switched! 


Fred  Crawford  and  his  son  of  Minerva, 
Ohio,  milk  24  Holsteins.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
primarily  interested  in  milk  filters  which 
guarantee  high  sediment  ratings.  Like  thou¬ 
sands.  of  others  he  has  switched  to  the  new 
Kendall  non-gauze  disk.  Here’s  why:  “It  re¬ 
moves  more  sediment  than  any  filter  we 
have  used.  Also  much  faster  than  cotton 
disks”.  Ask  your  local  merchant  for  Kendall 
and  you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass. 


HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through- 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 


has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


PAINT  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil. 

Guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $4.95  value  special  factory 
price — $2.25  gal.  Free  sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


• —  American  Agriculturist,  April  21 
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How  can  we  control  the  grubs  that  are 
appearing  on  the  backs  of  our  cows? 

Use  a  dust  containing  rotenone.  You 
can  make  one  at  home  by  mixing  1  lb. 
of  5%  rotenone  powder  with  2  lbs.  of 
dusting  sulphur.  You  can  use  any  kind 
of  a  perforated  can  to  put  this  dust  on 
an  animal’s  back  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces 
per  cow  and  the’n  rub  it  on  with  your 
hand,  or  brush  in  with  a  brush.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  repeat  this  treatment  a 
couple  of  times  at  two  week  intervals 
to  get  grubs  that  develop  later. 

The  life  cycle  of  these  cattle  grubs  is 
complicated.  A  fly  lays  the  eggs  on 
hairs  on  the  cow’s  legs.  A  cow  gets 
them  into  her  digestive  system  by  lick¬ 
ing  her  legs.  The  eggs  hatch  into  larva 
which  burrow  through  the  muscles  to 
the  cow’s  back.  They  develop  here  and 
later  emerge  through  holes  in  the  skin, 
falling  to  the  ground  and  entering  a 
resting  stage  from  which  the  flies  later 
emerge. 

The  pest  can  be  practically  eradi¬ 
cated  in  a  neighborhood  if  all  cattle 
owners  will  treat  their  cows  every 
year. 


What  is  the  rental  value  of  a  beari 
orchard? 


in$  I 


Can  you  give  me  a  good  mineral  mix 
for  young  stock  in  pasture? 

Several  salt  companies  sell  a  miner¬ 
alized  salt  containing  many  minerals 
in  addition  to  salt.  All  minerals  neces¬ 
sary  for  growth  and  development  are 
usually  included  except  phosphorus.  To 
get  phosphorus,  we  either  add  bone 
meal  or  calcium  phosphate. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  bone  meal  and 
two  parts  mineralized  salt,  placed  in 
a  covered  trough  (if  fed  outdoors)  and 
given  free  choice,  should  supply  all 
mineral  requirements  of  your  heifers. 

In  many  areas  of  New  York  State, 
the  only  minerals  that  are  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  are  salt  and  phosphorus,  as  far  as 
the  cow$is  concerned.  The  other  min¬ 
erals  are  not  expensive  and,  even 
though  not  needed  in  many  areas,  do 
no  harm.  Usually  your  grain  and 
roughage  supply  all  that  is  necessary 
except  phosphorus  and  salt. — Frank,  K. 
Naegely 


Rental  arrangements  for  bearing  or. 
chards  are  not  common.  There  are  a 
few  general  principles,  however,  which 
apply  to  most  cash  rental  setups,  Pm 
an  outright  cash  rental,  a  rule  o! 
thumb  is  this :  The  amount  of  the  rent 
should  be  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
market  value  of  the  property.  In  other 
words,  if  the  orchard  was  worth  §l,00(i 
per  acre,  the  rent  would  be  from  $ioq 
to  $150  per  year.  The  value  on  which 
such  rents  are  determined  is  that  of 
what  the  farm  would  likely  sell  for.  In 
most  areas  you  probably  can  find  some 
fruit  farms  that  have  been  sold  that 
would  give  you  a  guide  as  to  the  value 
per  acre  of  bearing  fruit. 

In  working  out  any  rental  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  is  extremely  important  to  have 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  spelled  out 
This  should  preferably  be  in  writing.  It 
is  important  to  indicate  what  is  expec¬ 
ted  of  each  party.  For  example,  the 
matter  of  fertilization,  spraying,  prun¬ 
ing,  and  other  care  is  of  most  impor¬ 
tance.  Certain  things  should  be  definite¬ 
ly  understood  in  advance.  If  the  or¬ 
chard  is  to  be  rented  for  any  period  of 
time,  there  would  also  be  the  question 
of  putting  in  replacements  as  trees  die 
or  are  removed. 
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What  are  the  prospects  for  the  use  of 
liquid  complete  fertilizers  in  the  North¬ 
east? 

In  most  areas,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
plant  food  is  higher  than  in  dry  com¬ 
plete  fertilizers.  In  time  the  situation 
may  be  changed.  As  we  understand  it, 
these  liquid  complete  fertilizers  need  to 
be  mixed  close  to  the  point  of  applica¬ 
tion  in  order  to  cut  costs. 


In  addition  to  the  cash  rental  basis 
there  are  some  arrangements  wherebj  I 
the  renter  and  the  owner  share.  The 
arrangements  here  vary  considerably  j 
If  you  are  considering  a  share-rental- 
arrangement,  I  would  suggest  that  you  I 
outline  the  proposed  agreement  foil 
sharing  various  items  of  receipts  and 
expenses.  It  is  well  to  test  any  propos¬ 
al  in  advance.  If  records  are  available 
on  the  last  year’s  operation,  you  might 
apply  your  proposed  agreement  to  the 
figures  on  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
last  year.  If  they  are  not  available,  | 
then  you  might  make  some  estimates 
and  apply  your  proposed  arrangement. 
It  is  always  better  to  test  this  in  ad¬ 
vance  than  to  make  the  arrangement 
and  then  find  it  inequitable  after  the  j 
first  season  is  about  over. 

— C.  A.  Bratton,  Cornell  University 


What  are  the  conditions  for  curing  cut 
seed  potatoes? 

Stack  them  in  crates  or  baskets  with 
plenty  of  air  space  around  them.  Bags 
are  not  good  containers  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  cut  seed  is  stored  in  a  room 
where  the  air  is  moist  and  where  the 
temperature  is  between  55  to  65  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  three  or  four  days.  Then 
they  can  be  moved  to  a  room  with  a 
temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees  F.  and 
the  seed  can  be  held  for  several  weeks. 


A  high  gallonage  sprayer 


How  soon  can  we  harvest  asparagus 
from  a  bed  that  we  are  setting  this 
spring? 

It  is  best  not  to  cut  any  asparagus 
for  two  years  and  to  cut  only  moder¬ 
ately  the  third  year.  A  good  way  to  tell 
when  to  stop  cutting  is  when  the 
spears  begin  to  grow  smaller. 

One  recommendation  is  to  stop  when 
spears  become  less  than  %ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  but  even  in  the  best 
asparagus  bed  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  size  of  spears. 


Can  you  explain  the  difference  between 
a  low  gallonage  and  high  gallon«9e 
sprayer? 

A  low  gallonage  sprayer  applies 
about  20  gallons  of  spray  material  pel 
acre  at  a  low  pressure,  usually  80  to 
100  pounds.  These  sprayers  are  coni' 
monly  used  for  weed  control,  insec 
conti’ol  on  meadows  and  in  some  cases 
diseases  and  insect  control  on  vege¬ 
tables. 


usually 


puts  on  100  or  more  gallons  using  a 
piston  type  pump  which  develops 
or  more  pounds  of  pressure. 


Lmerican  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1956 


U  Simple  Method  of  — 

treating  Fence  Posts 

roME  OWNERS  can  treat  their  own 
[fence  posts  against  decay  and  ter- 
lites  by  a  simple  soaking  process  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  U.S. 
) A.  announced  recently. 

By  standing  the  round  green  posts 
Jirst  in  a  water  solution  of  copper  sul- 
Oate  and  then  a  water  solution  of  sodi- 
lim  chromate,  the  two  chemicals  diffuse 
ito  the  post  and  combine  to  form  cop¬ 
per  chromate.  This  combination  is  toxic 
to  fungi  and  insects,  practically  insol¬ 
uble  in  water,  and  will  not  leach  from 
yood  placed  in  a  damp  soil. 

Of  100  pine  pofets  thus  treated  and 
^et  in  1942  in  Mississippi  only  one  has 
iecayed.  This  is  a  region  of  high  de¬ 
cay  and  termite  hazard  where  the  ave¬ 
rage  life  of  untreated  pine  posts  is 
about  three  years. 

Equipment  needed  to  carry  out  this 
treatment  is  commonly  found  in  most 
tiomes:  A  scale  to  weigh  the  chemicals 
Dr  a  1-pound  coffee  can,  a  10-quart 
pail,  and  two  barrels,  one  of  which 
aust  be  wooden  or  concrete.  The  25 
pounds  of  copper  sulfate  crystals  and 
|25  pounds  of  sodium  chromate  powder 
[needed  usually  can  be  ordered  through 
la  local  hardware  store.  If  not,  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  at  Madison,  Wis.  has  a  partial 
|list  of  companies  handling  them. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  re- 
|  commends  that  no  less  than  50  posts 
[be  treated  at  a  time.  Posts  should  be 
[cut  six  inches  longer  than  needed  and 
[treated  as  soon  after  cutting  as  pos- 
jsible.  Peeled  just  before  they  are  put  in 
[the  copper  sulfate  solution. 

[Precautions  To  Take 

Copper  sulfate  is  corrosive  so  must 
[not  be  mixed  in  an  iron  container.  A 
wooden  barrel  or  concrete  or  earthen¬ 
ware  container  can  be  used.  To  24  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  add  18  pounds  or  about 
7  coffee  cans  of  copper  sulfate  crystals. 
Stir  until  they  dissolve.  Less  stirring 
is  needed  if  they  are  added  to  the  wa- 
|  ter  the  day  before  the  solution  is  used. 

Cut  off  six  inches  from  the  large  end 
I  of  each  post  and  stand  in  the  solution 
[cut  end  down  for  two  days.  The  area 
of  the  post  which  will  be  in  the  ground 
should  be  surrounded  by  the  liquid.  To 
prepare  extra  solution  add  about  % 
coffee  can  of  copper  sulfate  crystals  to 
a  10-quart  pail  of  water. 

The  posts  are  then  transferred  to  the 
second  solution  made  by  slowly  stirring 
18  pounds  or  about  6  coffee  cans  full 
of  powdered  sodium  chromate  into  26 
gallons  of  water.  This  chemical  dis¬ 
solves  readily.  Keep  the  posts  in  this 
solution  one  day  large  end  down  and 
one  day  top  end  down.  If  additional 
solution  is  needed,  ■  add  %  coffee  can 
°f  sodium  chromate  powder  to  the  pail 
of  water. 

Posts  can  be  used  at  once,  but  it  is 
e  ter  to  pile  them  close  together  for 
several  weeks.  This  rest  period  helps 
is  libute  the  chemicals  more  evenly 
rough  the  posts.  If  they  are  to  be 
soon>  it  is  advisable  to  rinse  them. 
f  rhe  solutions  should  be  fortified  be¬ 
fore  the  treating  of  each  new  set  of 

S'  T°  the  C0PPer  sulfate  mixture 
enough  water  to  bring  it  to  its  or- 
gma1  level  and  3  pounds  or  1  heaping 
0  ee  can  of  the  crystals.  For  the  so- 
uim  chromate  solution  add  water  to 

3  ih^  ^  ora§'inaf  level  and  add 

s.  oi  l  level  coffee  can  of  chemical. 

if  f,  v  c^em^caf  solutions  are  harmful 
*  en  internally,  so  children  and  ani- 
p  S  sk°uld  be  kept  away  from  them. 
treap6  ^^iing  the  posts  during  the 
Process  should  wear  rubber 
Wh  68  avo^  possible  irritations, 
the  ei>,  i'rea,tin§'  process  is  complete, 

holpC  1.GmiCa^S  sllouifi  t>e  dumped  into  a 
Pond  aTY  ^rom  wePs  °r  livestock 
thp  iS  i  fter  have  seeped  away, 

boles  should  be  filled  with  dirt. 
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FABULOUS  MH50  —  THE  MIRACLE  FROM  MASSEY- HARRIS  .  .  .  BUILT  TO  TRIGGER  A  NEW  TRACTOR  AGE 


so  accurate  because  it  cultivates  up  front 

...  and  you  do  it  with  HYDRAMIC  POWER 


Drive  the  MH50  down  your  weediest  rows  ...  in 
your  smallest  corn.  Discover  the  benefits  of 
miracle-design.  See  how  easily  you  make  cultivator 
shovels  "toe”  the  row  .  .  .  how  tractor  and  front- 
mounted  cultivator  respond  as  a  single  unit  ...  do 
a  "hoe-close”  job  of  cleaning  out  weeds,  breaking 
soil  crusts,  giving  every  plant  root  a  chance  to 
thrive. 

The  MH50’s  low  profile  and  all-around  vision 
give  you  full-shovel  visibility.  You  see  where  you’re 
going  .  .  .  less  wheel  jockeying,  less  compensating 
early  or  late  in  the  season. 

Your  Massey-Harris  dealer  can  show  you  more 
reasons  why  it  will  pay  you  to  own  a  MH50. 


TORQUEMASTER  4  EN¬ 
GINE  .  .  .  Stays  on  the 
pull  in  the  low  rpm’s 


6  6 

R  &  „ 

H  i 

fi  II  M 


HI-LO  TRANSMISSION 
...  6  forward,  2  re¬ 
verse  speeds  .  .  .  job- 
matched 


One  pedal,  two  stages 
...  to  engage  engine 
power  and  to  control 
live  PTO 


DRAFT  MONITOR  3- 
POINT  HITCH  .  .  .  Auto¬ 
matic  traction  increase 
.  .  .  matches  power  to 
the  load 


HYDRAMIC  MASTER 
CONTROL  .  .  .  Raises, 
lowers;  controls  depth, 
position,  response 


DOUBLE-DUTY  PTO  .  .  . 
ASAE  standard  PTO  and 
special  ground-ratio  PTO 


2-3  plow 
MH50 


keep  your  eye  on 


Ask  for  a  demonstration 


Get  complete  facts  on  the  fabulous 
MH50  from  your  Massey-Harris 
dealer.  Arrange  a  “ proof  of 
performance"  demonstration  on 
your  farm  .  .  .  get  a  free,  get- 
acquainted  gift  for  your  time.  For 
folder  write:  Massey-Harris , 

Dept.  D-85,  Racine .  Wisconsin. 


5  plow  555 


Massey-  Harris 


FOR  BETTER  FARMING,  JOIN  YOUR 
LOCAL  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT 
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Prevent  root  damage ! 

Step  up  yields  5  to  15  bushels ! 


M'IBUh 

/  Russell 

(  WEED 

ran 

\C0NTR0L0RS 

These  advantages  are  yours  when  you  cultivate 
with  RUSSELL  WEED-CONTROLORS: 

•  weeds  are  completely  smothered  in  the  crop  row 

•  plant  roots  are  not  pruned  or  disturbed 

•  valuable  moisture  is  conserved 

•  tractor  speeds  are  safely  doubled  in  small  crops 

•  yields  are  increased  5  to  15  bushels  per  acre 


Here's  how  WEED-CONTROLORS  give  you  precision  culti¬ 
vating:  Front  shoes  clear  and  level  the  ground.  Rear 
shoes  then  push  an  accurately  controlled  amount  of  clean 
moist  soil  around  the  plants,  covering  the  weeds. 


R 


With  WEED-CONTROLORS  you  cultivate  exactly  the  way 
you  want  to  —  accurately  and  precisely  controlling  the 
movement  of  soil  to  do  the  best  job.  For  bigger  yields 
and  bigger  profits ...  get  RUSSELL  WEED-CONTROLORS 
from  your  regular  implement  dealer.  They're  uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed!  * 


ussell 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Caro  11,  Michigan 


WEEMZOL 


TRADE  MARK 


(An  Aminotriazole  Weedkiller) 


Here’s  the  great  new  herbicide  discovery  you’ve 
been  reading  about  in  the  leading  farm  magazines. 


KILLS 

CANADA  THISTLE 


QUACK  GRASS  POISON  IVY 

Non-selective— Does  not  sterilize  the  soil 


There’s  nothing  else  like  it. 

Kill  your  really  tough  problem  weeds. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY.  FREE  BULLETIN  ON  REQUEST. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  pjgjj 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Niles,  Calif.  •  Ambler,  Pa. 

Originators  of  Aminotriazole  Weedkillers 


ATTENTION  KIDNEY  BEAN  GROWERS 


Order  “Heart  of  California”  brand  Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney 
Bean  Seed,  from  your  local  dealer  NOW. 

No  finer  California  grown  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21, 


LIGHTNING 


Friend 


Enemy 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


w 


HEN  I  was  studying  physics  in 
high  school,  some  of  the  boys 
used  to  play  the  rather  mean 
trick  of  leaving  the  electric 
generating  machine  charged,  with  the 
poles  some  distance  apart.  Not  realiz¬ 
ing  that  it  was  charged,  someone 
would  touch  one  of  the  poles  and  get 
an  unpleasant  shock. 

With  that  same  machine  you  could 
produce  miniature  lightning  effects  by 
charging  it  and  moving  the  poles  just 
far  enough  apart  so  that  the  electricity 
would  jump  from  one  pole  to  the  other 
in  a  bright  streak  and  with  a  sharp 
snap  as  the  small  lightning  stroke 
jumped. 


What  Causes  Lightning? 

That’s  exactly  what  happens  on  a 
large  scale  in  an  electrical  storm.  The 
clouds  become  over-charged  and  the 
lightning  jumps  from  one  cloud  to-  an¬ 
other  or  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth, 
equalizing  the  charge.  As  the  lightning 
jumps,  it  burns  out  the  air,  and  the 
air  roaring  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  causes 
the  thunder. 

The  air  is  an  excellent  conductor,  so 
that  the  earth’s  surface  is  continually 
leaking  current.  It  is  said  that  this 
leakage  or  conductivity  is  so  fast  that 
the  earth’s  surface  could  lose  its  entire 
charge  in  two  hours.  That’s  where 
lightning  comes  in.  It  equalizes  the 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


If  you  can  be  content  with  being 
what  you  are  and  have,  it  is  just  as 
good  as  being  president,  and  having 
a  million. — Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


barns  because  of  lightning.  I  do  worry 
about  wind  storms.  Insurance  compan¬ 
ies  will  tell  you  that  while  lightning 
strikes  and  burns  thousands  of  farm 
buildings  annually,  about  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  those  damaged  are  not  protect¬ 
ed  by  lightning  rods. 

If  your  buildings  are  already  rodded 
inspect  them  for  proper  grounding 
every  little  while. 

A  lone  tree  in  meadow  or  pasture, 
or  a  wire  fence,  is  a  dangerous  place 
in  an  electric  storm.  Hundreds  of  cattle 
are  killed  annually  by  being  under  a 
tree  or  too  near  a  wire  fence  in  a  storm. 
A  man  alone  in  a  field  can  serve  as  a 
conductor  and  be  killed.  If  you  get 
caught  outdoors,  seek  a  depression  ii 
the  ground,  a  gully  or  a  forest.  A  small 
boat  on  the  water  is  dangerous  in 
lightning  storm,  and  besides  it  is  eas¬ 
ily  swamped.  Water  is  a  good  conduc¬ 
tor,  so  don’t  swim  during  an  electric 
storm. 


Safe  Places 


charge  by  returning  the  electricity 
from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth,  with 
44,000  thunderstorms  each  day,  or 
1,800  at  any  one  time,  over  the  earth’s 
surface.  As  lightning  flashes  from 
cloud  to  cloud  or  from  clouds  to  the 
earth,  it  oxidizes  the  nitrogen  in  the 
air  so  that  it  can  be  used  by  plants. 
All  of  you  have  noticed  the  clean,  fresh 
ozone  smell  of  the  air  after  an  elect¬ 
rical  storm. 

“Heat”  lightning,  sometimes  called 
“sheet”  lightning,  is  no  different  from 
any  other  except  that  it  is  farther 
away.  You  simply  see  the  reflection  of 
the  flash  of  a  stroke  somewhere  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon. 

“Quicker  than  lightning”  is  a  com¬ 
mon  expression.  It  is  fast,  of  course, 
estimated  at  8,000  or  9,000  miles  per 
second,-  but  still  far  slower  than  the 
speed  of  light,  which  travels  at  the 
tremendous  speed  of  approximately 
187,000  miles  per  second.  Even  at  that, 
some  of  the  stars  have  gone  out  before 
their  light  has  reached  the  earth. 

But  of  course  lightning  has  its  bad 
effects  as  well  as  its  good  ones.  It 
sometimes  causes  as  many  as  200  to 
300  forest  fires  in  one  day,  and  the 
losses  from  farm  buildings  destroyed 
by  lightning  are  numerous. 


Lightning  does  strike  in  the  same 
place  more  than  once.  The  Empire 
State  building  in  New  York  City  is  hii 
dozens  of  times  every  year.  However 
this  causes  little  or  no  damage  because 
the  structure  is  built  of  steel,  and 
steel  building  is  a  natural  conductor 
to  the  ground  like  a  lightning  rod.  Ai 
automobile  with  a  steel  frame  is  jusl 
about  the  safest  place  you  can  he  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunderstorm  because  it  is  to 
sulated  by  its  rubber  tires. 

It  won’t  do  you  much  good  to  craw 
under  a  feather  bed,  as  an  old  lady  J 
once  knew  did  during  every  storm,  bu 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  avoid  natural  elec¬ 
tric  conductors  such  as  fireplaces  am 
chimneys  and  water  outlets.  Don  t  use 
your  telephone  or  other  electrical  g- 
gets.  Right  now,  at  the  beginning 
the  thunderstorm  season,  check  to  see 
that  your  radio  and  TV  antenae  are 
grounded. 


Lastly,  after  taking  some 


(  nminer. 


sense  precautions,  forget  your  fea' 
and  enjoy  one  of  Nature’s  most  in  e 
esting  and  awe-inspiring  demons  n 
tions,  a  thunderstorm. 


—  A.  a.  — 


MILKING  MACHINE 
MANAGEMENT 

DO  NOT  leave  milking  machines « 
after  the  milk  flow  has 
Failure  to  observe  this  rule  will  ca^ 
extreme  irritation  .  .  .  one  of  the  p 
ary  causes  of  mastitis. 


to  1°SI 


On  the  other  hand,  it’s  easy 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  more  o 
’from  each  cow  at  each  milking  Jj 
operator  does  not  practice  some 


How  Guard  Against? 

How  best  can  you  protect  yourself 
from  personal  property  danger  from 
lightning?  If  you  are  a  farmer,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  consider  having 
your  buildings  properly  protected  with 
lightning  rods.  Properly  installed  and 
grounded,  they  are  almost  100  per  cent 
protection.  Because  my  buildings  are 
rodded,  I  never  worry  about  my  big 


of  machine  stripping. 

North  Carolina  State  College  ^ 
that  this  will  amount  to  at  kas  ^ 
pounds  per  cow  per  year.  Figuring 
at  $4.35  per  hundred,  and  a  0 
herd,  over  $225  a  year  is  involve^ 1 
The  most  generally 


to  mal 


method  of  machine  stripping  is  ^ 
sage  the  quarter  with  one  ban  > 

down  slowly 


pull  the  teat  cup 
gently  with  the  other  hand. 
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|o  Insure  GOOD 
Settlings  of  GRASS 

HERE  are  a  number  of  Simple  steps 
which,  if  followed,  will  increase 
,Ur  chances  of  getting  a  good  seeding 
L  your  meadows  and  pastures. 

1.  Check  lime  and  fertilizer  needs 
I  nd  supply  vvhat  a  soil  test  indicates, 
j  2,  Make  a  good  seed  bed. 

|  Grass  and  clover  'seeds  are  very 
nail  and  if  they  rattle  down  to  the 
I  ;pth  of  the  plow  sole,  they  are  un- 
I  kely  to  grow. 

3.  Use  good  seed. 

I  Avoid  bargains  and  use  the  varieties 
lid  amounts  recommended  by  your 
iollege  of  Agriculture. 

4.  Inoculate  legumes. 

It  may  be  that  your  soil  already  has 

t|ie  necessary  bacteria,  but  the  cost  is 
gjnall  and  tests  invariably  show  excel¬ 
lent  returns  for  the  cost. 

1 5.  Give  the  grass  and  clover  a  chance. 
I  If  you  use  a  nurse  crop  or  combina¬ 
tion  crop,  do  not  seed  it  too  heavily  and 
if  you  are  especially  anxious  to  get  a 
od  catch  of  grass  and  clover,  plan 
to  pasture  the  nurse  crop  or  mow  it  for 
lage  or  hay. 

6.  Avoid  competition  from  weeds. 

Chemical  control  of  the  weeds  in 
the  nurse  crop  will  help  the  grass  as 
ell  as  the  grain. 

[  7.  Do  not  graze  too  heavily  in  the 
rst  year. 

The  individual  plants  must  store 
me  reserve  food  in  the  roots  in  order 
jto  carry  them  over  unfavorable  times. 
If  the  grass  is  grazed  too  heavily,  this 
Bannot  be  done. 

■  8.  Continue  to  supply  fertilizer  in  fu¬ 
ture  years. 

i  With  the  heavy  production  that 
[heavily  fertilized  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures  give,  large  amounts  of  plant  food 
e  removed  from  the  soil.  If  that 
jeavy  production  is  to  be  maintained, 
ant  food  must  be  replaced  regularly. 
—  a.  a.  — 

avoid  cheap  seed 

LL  THINGS  considered,  price  is, 

I  without  doubt,  the  poorest  way  to 
lect  seed.  The  cost  per  acre  of  even 
ihe  most  expensive  seed  is  a  relatively 
pall  proportion  of  the  total  produc- 
fon  expense.  When  we  come  to  har- 
est  the  crop,  the  kind  of  seed  is  often 
ie  most  important  factor  in  determin- 
'g  yield  and  profit. 

^Merely  on  the  point  of  the  number 
,  good  seeds  per  pound,  the  cheapest 
ren  proved  to  be  the  most  expensive, 
f  one  lot  of  seed  has  95%  germination 
nd  another  cheaper  one  80%,  you 
rjuld  make  a  15%  correction  for  price 
^ere-  ^hen,  if  you  look  a  bit 
1  her  and  find  a  considerably  smaller 
j61!  cen|'  °f  purity  in  the  cheaper  seed, 
ls  that  much  less  valuable  to 

DU. 

Both  these  points,  germination  and 
‘n  y-  are  entirely  separate  from  any 
>  eient  value  the  seed  may  have  as  a 
su  of  plant  breeding,  and  because 
e  variety  is  more  adapted  to  your 
rea  than  another. 


the  salesman  said  it  was  a 
9enuine  early  Colonial!" 


Brand  new  New  Idea  mounted  parallel  bar  rake,  unique  in  the  hay 
tool  field,  is  exciting  the  interest  of  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


Here’s  a  really  exciting 
new  rake  from  NEW  IDEA 


New  mounted  parallel  bar  rake  fits  24  different  makes  and 
models  of  tractors ,  makes  fluffy ,  quality  windrows  fast. 


This  is  a  rake  that  will  really  speed  your 
haying  the  quality  way  —  an  all-new  addition 
to  the  New  Idea  line  of  hay  tools. 

Unique  in  its  field.  Brand-new  —  the  only 
mounted  parallel  bar  rake  that  fits  24  different 
makes  and  models  of  tractors.  Because  it  lifts, 
it  maneuvers  easily. 

Cuts  raking  time.  Rakes  at  higher  speed  with 
less  leaf  shattering.  It  can  cut  raking  time 
almost  in  half.  This  is  partly  because  this 
unusual  new  tool  moves  hay  from  swath  to 
windrow  with  half  the  forward  motion.  A 
double  driving  sheave  provides  a  choice  of 
speeds  to  accommodate  variations  in  ground 
conditions  or  tractor  PTO  speeds. 

Makes  fluffy,  quality  windrows.  This  new 
rake  makes  uniform,  bunch-free  windrows; 
your  hay  gets  even  curing.  Puts  leaves  inside 
windrow  and  stems  on  outside.  Handles  hay 
gently  in  a  smooth,  lifting,  rolling  action.  Also 


makes  unbroken  windrows  on  corners,  so  baler 
can  operate  without  interruption. 

This  new  rake  really  makes  quality  hay 
the  New  Idea  way. 

Watch  for  the  arrival  of  this  unique  new 
rake  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s.  Write  today 
for  complete  facts  in  new  literature. 

Best  idea  yet  .  .  .  get  a  New  Idea 

TMew  Idea 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  division  fjl  CO  distributing  cor*. 

Dept.  1777,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  checked 

□  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake 

□  PulT type  rakes  &  tedders 

D  Booklet  “Tried  and  New  Ideas  for  Making  Hay” 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

Town _ StaLe _ _ 
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7  Big  Features 

SIDE  DELIVERY  RAKE  AND  TEDDER 

7.  Power  take-off  operation 

* 

2.  Controlled  Steering 

3.  Two-speed  reel  transmission 

4.  Exclusive  lever  shift  for  tedding 

5.  33  ball  and  roller  bearings 

6.  Quick-angling  teetlr  control 

7.  Closely  spaced  stripper  bars  and  1 28  teeth 


You’ll  like  this  easy -handling,  big-capacity  power  rake.  Also 
available  with  front  and  rear  tandem  wheels  for  rough  land 
or  irrigated  fields.  See  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer. 


ALLIS-CHAIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  <&> 


Farmers  Report 

Paper  Feed  Sacks  Save  Time/  Labor 


-<•  "A  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  feed  left  in 
a  bag,  in  a  volume  operation,  amounts 
to  a  lot  in  a  year’s  time.  We  prefer  the 
fifty-pound  paper  package  to  bulk  de¬ 
livery  because  it  permits  an  accurate 
check  of  daily  feed  consumption.  The 
sacks  are  easy  to  handle  and  supple¬ 
mental  feeding,  medicating  or  de- worm¬ 
ing  is  much  more  convenient  with  the 
'fifties’.”  Ned  W.  Christenbury,  Man¬ 
ager,  Lowder  Poultry  Farms,  Albemarle, 
North  Carolina. 


"Feed  in  fifty-pound  paper  sacks  is1^ 
more  convenient  to  handle  and  keeps 
better.  It  empties  with  no  loss  of  grain 
sticking  to  sacks.  We  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  receive  all  of  our  grain  in 
fifty-pound  paper.”  William  E.  Reed, 
Herd  Manager,  Winterthur  Farms, 
Winterthur,  Delaware. 


•^■"We  like  paper  sacks  because  they 
are  easy  to  handle  and  the  feed  empties 
out  clean  and  easy  into  the  hoppers. 
Also,  the  sacks  haven’t  been  on  another 
farm.”  Joe  Seek,  Brunswick,  Missouri, 
markets  1,000-1,200  purebred  Harnp- 
shires  annually. 

Case  histories  courtesy  of  Paper  Ship¬ 
ping  Sack  Manufacturers’  Association, 
370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  WHAT’S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sack 
tells  in  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what's  in  it. 


Works 


ST  HARDWARE  STORES,  6ARASES, 
FILUK6  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  iriformation 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Corolmo 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


• —  American  Agi’iculturist,  April  21,  1955 


The  author  an  "old  timer"  who  has  more  places  to  hunt  than  time  to  visit  them, 


Rid  Your  Farm  of 
Chucks  Without  Cost 

By  DICK  DREW 


OF,  AS  YOU  PLAN  your  spring 
work,  you  are  plagued  by  too 
many  woodchucks  on  your  farm, 
take  hope!  "Sure,”  you  say.  "We 
can  take  needed  time  to  gas  them  and 
get  rid  of  a  few,  but  that  costs  money 
as  well  as  time,  and  isn’t  always  sat¬ 
isfactory”. 

Still,  I  say  you  can  keep  the  wood¬ 
chuck  problem  on  your  farm  under 
control,  without  costing  you  a  cent  or 
any  of  your  time.  “Maybe  I’m  gullible, 
but  not  as  bad  as  that,”  replies  our 
farmer  friend.  All  right!  In  the  area 
where  the  writer  lives,  there  are  num¬ 
erous  farms  where  woodchucks  are 
kept  under  control  by  woodchuck 
hunters.  "Nothing/  doing!”  you  reply. 
“Last  year,  I  had  a  calf  killed  and  con¬ 
siderable  damage  done  to  my  farm  by 
chuck  hunters.  None  of  that  for  me!” 

Sorry,  sir.  You  made  one  mistake  in 
that  statement.  Those  men  were  not 
real  woodchuck  hunters.  They  were 
roamers  who  used  woodchuck  hunting 
as  an  excuse  to  get  out  with  a  rifle. 
It  is  this  type  of  men  who  has  closed 
more  than  half  of  the  farms  in  this 
area  to  hunting;  with  more  and  more 
farms  being  posted  each  year. 

The  real  woodchuck  hunters  are  wel¬ 
come  on  these  posted  farms,  and  there 
are  most  cordial  relations  between 
them  and  the  farmers.  In  most  cases, 
the  farmers  are  asking  these  hunters 
to  come  out  to  the  farms  and  kill  off 
the  chucks,  instead  of  the  hunters 
seeking  ^permission  to  hunt.  In  some 
cases,  farmers  actually  pay  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  ammunition  or  gasoline, 
as  an  inducement  to  get  these  hunters 
“working”  on  their  farms. 

For  example,  one  "old  timer”  now 
past  70,  has  more  invitations  to  hunt 
chucks  on  different  farms  than  he  can 
accept.  Early  in  the  spring,  he  visits 
these  farmers;  learns  the  farmers’ 
plans  regarding  the  fields  that  will  be 
plowed,  newly  sown  fields,  and,  most 
important,  which  sections  of  the  farm 
have  more  than  an  ordinary  number 
of  chucks. 

When  he  comes  to  hunt,  he  will 
drive  to  the  fai'm,  chat  with  the  farmer 
or  a  member  of  his  family,  and  find 
out  where  the  cows  are  pastured  and 
the  men  are  working.  If  the  fields, 
where  it  is  safe  to  shoot,  are  not  too 
far  away,  he  will  leave  his  car  in  the 
yard  and  walk.  On  some  of  the  larger 
farms,  where  the  shooting  will  be  from 
a  half  mile  to  a  mile  away,  he  will 
drive  to  that  point  through  the  farm¬ 
ers’  lanes.  In  every  case,  the  farmer, 
or  a  member  of  his  family,  knows 
where  the  hunter  is  and  who  he  is. 

For  years,  it  has  been  this  “old  tim¬ 


er’s”  practice  to  aid  the  farmers  when¬ 
ever  possible.  If  the  cows  get  into  the 
corn,  or  out  on  the  highway,  he  will 
take  time  to  notify  the  farmer.  If  a 
tehee  is  down  or  there  is  a  newly  bon 
calf  in  a  distant  field,  this  “old  timer! 
has  always  gone  to  the  farmer  and  toll 
him  what  he  has  found.  Is  this  “oil 
timer”  welcome  on  the  farms  where  he 
hunts?  You  bet  he  is. 

This  “old  tuner”  is  not  an  exceptioi 
to  the  rule,  but  a  typical  woodchucl 
hunter.  He  is  a  gun  crank,  who  keep 
his  rifle  clean  and  in  good  condition  a 
all  times.  He  knows  exactly  what  hii 
rifle  will  do,  and  practices  all  the  rule 
of  safety  in  hunting.  Also  he  know! 
the  habits  of  the  animal  he  is  hunting 
and  that  there  are  times  when  it  wil 
outwit  him. 

•  Of  equal,  if  not  more  importance  t 
the  farmer,  the  real  chuck  hunter  i 
fully  aware  that  a  woodchuck  will  ea 
a  half  ton,  or  more,  alfalfa  in  a  year 
that  the  chuck’s  dens  cause  damage! 
farm  machinery,  and  endanger  th 
lives  of  the  farmers. 

Here  are  some  facts  taken  from  th 
records  of  one  “old  timer”  chuck  hun! 
er:  On  one  farm  having  about 
acres  in  cultivation,  he  killed  over  10 
chucks  per  year  for  several  years.  0 
another  farm,  he  killed  over  40  chuck 
in  a  field  of  about  eight  acres. 

This  field  had  eight  or  nine  den 
within  rifle  range  of  one  of  its  cot 
ners.  He  killed  all  the  chucks  in  thes 
dens  three  different  times  in  one  sea 
son,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  sow 
of  the  dens  were  again  occupied 
new-comers.  There  is  an  excellent  cio 
of  alfalfa  on  this  field  every  year.  Coi 
sequently,  chucks  move  in  from  ot  < 
places  almost  as  fast  as  the  “old  tin 
er”  can  kill  them  off.  During  the  pa- 
five  years,  the  “old  timer”  has  ki ( 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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HUMUS  for  the 
home  garden 

There  are  several  ways  to  add 
leaves  or  other  plant  materials  to 
a  warden  to  add  to  the  organic  con¬ 
tent,  In  the  case  of  leaves,  the  easiest 
way  is  merely  to  rake  them  in  the  fall, 
spread  them  on  the  garden  and  plow 
them  under  either  then  or  in  the  spring. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  you  will  add 
too  many  leaves  in  this  way. 

The  second  way  is  merely  to  pile  the 
leaves  or  refuse  until  ready  to  be  plow¬ 
ed  under.  But  'if  the  pile  is  left  during 
dry  summer  months,  there  may  be 
some  loss  of  organic  matter  and  in 
sudh  cases  decay  will  be  more  rapid 
and  complete  if  the  pile  is  kept  wet. 

The  third  way  which  is  slightly  more 
complicated,  is  to  build  a  compost  pile 
in  which  case  any  plant  material  can 
be  added  from  time  to  time. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  add  leaves 
to  the  garden  directly  or  first  make  a 
compost  pile,  the  addition  of  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  lime  is  recommended.  One 
authority  suggests  one  pound  of  5-10-5 
fertilizer  and  about  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  of  ground  limestone  to  each  two 
bushels  of  wet,  compacted  leaves.  If 
the  leaves  or  other  material  is  dry,  you 
can  use  a  pound  of  fertilizer  to  four 
bushels. 

If  you  build  a  compost  pile,  it  helps 
to  spread  the  leaves  or  other  material 
in  six  to  8  inch  layers,  spread  your 
fertilizer  and  lime  on  top  and  then 
cover  each  layer  as  added  with  one  half 
inch  of  garden  soil. 

As  already  mentioned,  keep  the  pile 
moist  during  dry  periods  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  if  you  have  the  ambition,  take 
a  spading  fork  and  turn  and  mix  the 
pile  once  or  twice  during  the  summer. 

Again,  there  is  a  little  danger  of 
your  adding  too  much  to  your  garden. 
If  the  pile  is  large  enough,  add  about 
one  half  inch  layer  over  the  entire 
garden.  If  you  have  too  little  to  go 
that  far,  you  probably  want  to  add  it 
to  the  heavier  areas  in  order  to  increase 
workability  of  the  soil. 

Another  way  of  adding  humus  is  by 
plowing  under  sawdust  which  has  been 
spread  to  a  depth  of  a  half  inch  to  an 
inch. 

—  A.  A.  — 


fertilizer  for 

POTATOES 


IN  RHODE  ISLAND,  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  ratio  and  amount 
°f  fertilizer  for  potatoes  have  been 
carried  on  for  ten  years. 

An  important  conclusion  reached  was 
that  fertilizer  with  a  5-10-10  ratio 
Ahich  has  been  commonly  used,  con- 
ains  too  little  nitrogen  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  second  conclusion  was  that 
the  common  rate  of  2,000  to  2,500  per 
aere  may  be  less  profitable  than 
applications  of  1,500  to  2,000  pounds, 
especially  where  potatoes  are  grown  on 
e  same  land  year  after  year. 

^The  following  table  gives  the  aver- 
abC  fields  over  a  period  of  10  years 
01  Afferent  ratios  of  fertilizer. 


Grade 
1500  Lb./A. 

4-12-12 
6-12-12 
8-12-12 
6-  6-12 
6-  9-12 
6-12.  9 
6-12-15 
6-12-18 


Bu.  per  A 
US  No.  1 

298 

319 

328 

300 

305 

310 

308 

303 


JJORE  APPLES  PER 

picker 


ment  mterestino  apple  picking  experi- 
Stat  TrS-been  rePorted  from  Michigan 
rided  Ufiversity-  The  pickers  were  di¬ 
fruit  I?0  three  groups.  One  picked  the 
**  c°uld  be  reached  from  the 
jjers  "  ’  ‘ke  second  used  6  foot  step  lad- 

ladderT"1  the  third  grouP  used  long 

biethna°Se  check*“P  showed  that  this 
Picked  increased  the  amount  of  apples 
Per  person  by  5  to  10  per  cent. 


RID  YOUR  FARM  OF 
CHUCKS  WITHOUT  COST 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

about  500  chucks  on  this  farm.  His 
total  average  on  all  farms  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  over  400.  His 
best  year  was  in  1952,  when  he  killed 
622. 

He  is  not  the  only  hunter  who  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  fapmei’s  of  this  area. 
There  are  several  local  and  some  city 
chuck  hunters  who  are  just  as  wel¬ 
come.  In  chuck  infested  areas,  there 
is  sure  to  be  some  real  chuck  hunters. 
A  farmer  can  get  some  idea  of  what 
kind  of  a  man  the  would  be  hunter  is 
by  his  equipment,  and  his  approach 
when  seeking-  permission  to  hunt. 

All  good  chuck  hunters  "are  not  old. 
They  may  range  in  age  from  thirty  to 
over  seventy  years.  Very  few  real  chuck 


hunters  are  under  thirty,  unless  they 
have  been  taught  how  to  hunt  them 
properly  by  their  fathers  or  some  old 
timers. 

If  your  land  is  posted,  it  simplifies 
the  problem  of  keeping  undesirable 
people  off  your  property.  However, 
they  can  also  be  kept  off  unposted 
property,  but  not  so  easily. 

In  this  area,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  un¬ 
desirable  hunter  to  hide  his  car,  and 
sneak  on  farms  without  permission  to 
hunt.  If  you  have  a  real  hunter  coming 
regularly  to  your  farm,  you  will  find 
that  he  will  be  a  real  help  in  keeping 
undesirables  from  hunting  on  your 
farm.  He  will  report  them  to  you,  so 
you  can  take  whatever  action  you  de¬ 
sire.  He  will  do  this,  not  because  he  is 
selfish  and  doesn’t  want  someone  else 
to  hunt  on  your  farm,  but  to  protect 
himself  against  being  blamed  for  acts 
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committed  by  someone  else;  acts  that 
he  would  not  commit  himself. 

If  you  don’t  know  any  such  hunters, 
ask  your  county  agent.  He  will,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  know  some  hunters  of  the 
type  you  would  welcome.  Perhaps,  he 
might  be  one  himself.  Some  county 
agents  like  to  hunt  chucks.  • 


HOW  PLOW  DOWN  WITH  CYANAMID  HELPS  YOU... 

Enrich  Your  Soil  with  Humus 


Plenty  of  good,  rich  humus  in  your  soil  will  in¬ 
crease  crop  yields  and  improve  soil  condition 
in  many  ways.  Humus  is  the  backbone  of  all 
productive  soils,  and  no  soil  is  fit  for  agricultural 
use  unless  it  contains  a  good  supply.  But  humus 
is  destructible,  and  must  be  renewed  each  year. 
Otherwise  yields  are  reduced. 

Nature  needs  help 

You  have  a  natural  source  of  humus  in  corn 
and  grain  stubble,  other  crop  refuse  and  cover 
crops.  But  this  woody  organic  matter  will  not 
rot  fast  enough  by  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  you  plow  it  down  alone  it  will  steal  nitrogen 
from  your  crop. 

Cyanamid  makes  MORE  humus,  FASTER 

Cyanamid  contains  just  the  right  balanced  diet 
of  nitrogen  and  calcium  for  the  soil  bacteria  that 
turn  plowed-down  organic  matter  into  humus. 
Instead  of  rotting  slowly,  Cyanamid-treated 
crop  refuse  or  cover  crops  rot  fast  into  a  store¬ 
house  for  plant  food— promoting  faster  plant 
growth  and  rewarding  you  with  increased  yields. 


The  right  kind  of  nitrogen  plus  calcium 

Cyanamid’s  21%  nitrogen  is  leach  resistant.  It 
breaks  down  gradually,  and  is  not  readily 
leached  by  heavy  rains  before  its  job  is  done.  It 
gets  crops  off  to  a'good  start  and  stays  with 
them  until  harvest.  For  most  crops,  on  most 
soils,  plow  down  with  Cyanamid  actually  makes 
side-  or  top-dressing  of  the  following  crop  un¬ 
necessary!  And  the  calcium  in  Cyanamid  is 
very  important.  Cyanamid’s  right  combination 
of  nitrogen  and  calcium  provides  soil  bacteria 
with  an  ideal  food  supply,  and  the  calcium  also 
neutralizes  soil  acidity. 

Advantage  of  granular  form 

Cyanamid  is  in  free-flowing,  granular  form  and 
can  be  i  applied  with  regular  spreading  equip¬ 
ment  any  time  it  is  possible  to  get  on  the  land. 

Cyanamid  proved  best  plow  down  fertilizer 

For  all  these  reasons,  soil  scientists  and  successful 
growers  recognize  Cyanamid  as  the  best  nitrogen  * 
source  for  plow  down.  Cyanamid  is  now  readily 
available  from  all  good  fertilizer  dealers. 

s 


FREE  BOOKLET 


For  information  on  how  to  use  AERO ®  Cyanamid,  Granular  for  plow  down, 
write  to  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural  Chemicals  Division, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza ,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Ask  for  free  Humus  booklet. 
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This  Successful  Dairy  Farmer 

relies  on 
Co-Op 
Farm 
Credit 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1955 


The  pleasanf  and 
prosperous  Dodds  Farm 
at  Hillsdale,  New  York 


federal  land  bank 
mortgage  loans 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association 


REPAYMENT  PERIOD  IS  ^  .  i 

4 - CONG - f  1 1 

— up  to  33  years  to  repay 


interest 
RATE  IS 

LOW 
+ 


Only 

4'/2% 


Mr.  John  C.  Dodds  has  38  Holstein  milkers  on  his 
182-acre  home  farm  and  also  works  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  on  a  cooperatively  owned  290-acre  farm.  A 
Cobbleskill  Agricultural  School  graduate,  he  worked 
on  farms  in  the  area  before  purchasing  his  father’s 
farm  in  1954.  He  is  a  second-generation  user  of 
Cooperative  Farm  Credit  —  financing  his  farm  with 
a  Federal  Land  Bank  loan.  In  his  spare  time,  Mr. 
Dodds  sells  Grange  insurance,  is  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  and  is  an  advisory  committeeman. 


For  full  information,  see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association,  or  write:  Dept.  A-87,  310  State  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


He's  almost  as  i 

Unity 

versatile  as  our  f 

AJ  m 

Mings! 

An  Engineered  Product  of  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR 

G.L.F.  FARM  SUPPLIES 

P.  O.  BOX  285,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
r-  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

I  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 

1  P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 
I  Please  send  me  your  catalog  of  Timberib  farm  buildings. 

I 
I 

|  Address- 
|  City - 


For  adaptability,  the  versatile  Tim¬ 
berib  building  puts  the  magician  to 
shame.  Today  it’s  a  grain  storage 
shed;  tomorrow  it’s  an  implement 
storage  and  repair  building;  next 
week  it  stores  feed  ...  or  serves  as 
a  loafing  barn. 

Curved  one-piece  rafters  are  the 
key  to  Timberib  usefulness  and 
economy.  No  interior  posts  to  get 
in  the  way,  so  every  inch  is  usable. 
Pre-fabricated  and  ready  for  erec¬ 
tion  without  cutting  or  fitting, 
Timberib  buildings  go  up  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  required  for  old- 
fashioned  construction.  You  can  do 
erection  yourself  with  regular  farm 
labor,  or  your  Timberib  dealer  will 
do  it  for  you. 

See  your  Timberib  dealer  for  de¬ 
tails  and  prices,  or  mail  the  coupon 
for  free  catalog. 


Name. 


.State. 


G.L.F. ,  1 

t 

use  that  good  G.L.F. 

►  PETROLEUM. SERVICE  1 

gasoline 

’ - 1 

When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


EARLY  SWEETCORA 


FOR  really  early  sweetcorn  this  year, 
why  not  try  a  short  row  planted 
from  pre-sprouted  seed?  The  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  every  fertile  kernel  you  set 
out  becomes  a  plant.  This  is  because, 
once  sprouted  indoors,  they  won’t  just 
lie  in  the  garden  soil  and  tot  during 
a  cold,  wet  spring — which  means  not 
only  wasted  seed  but  time  lost  through 
necessity  for  replanting. 

The  method  is  simple.  Just  lay  ker- 


— Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman 

nels  on  an  inch  layer  of  soaked  peat¬ 
moss,  vermiculite — anything  that  will  I 
hold  water  fairly  well.  Blotting  paper 
will  do  if  you  keep  it  moist.  Here,  the 
sprouting  medium  is  shredded  sphag¬ 
num  moss.  Cover  container  with  sheet  I 
of  paper  towelling  or  another  dish,  and-J 
indoor  warmth  will  quickly  sprout 
seed.  These  sprouts  are  going  into  gar¬ 
den  four  days  later.  Cover  them  with  | 
soil  as  you  would  ordinary  seed. 


Green  Chopped  Forage  vs.  Pasture 

MANY  cattle  feeders  and  dairymen  cording  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Col- 
are  considering  feeding  green  lege  of  Agriculture  at  Orono,  Maine, 
chopped  forage  in  drylot  instead  of  over  a  4-year  period  in  one  potato- 
pasturing.  Will  it  pay?  growing  area  of  the  State. 

Advantages  of  such  a  feeding  pro-  in  the  first  year’s  survey,  when 
gram  are:  %  per  cent  of  the  area  surveyed  was 

Produces  more  pounds  of  beef  or  planted  to  certified  seed,  22  per  cent 
milk  per  acre  of  forage  grown — 10  %-  ring  rot  was  found.  The  next  year,  93 
30%  more  milk  and  faster  beef  gains  per  cent  certified  seed  was  used,  and 

are  being  reported  by  farmers  using  ring  rot  dropped  to  16  per  cent.  A  year 

this  plan.  later,  when  94  per  cent  certified  seed 

Reduces  losses  from  bloating.  Cattle  was  used,  ring  rot  dropped  to  7  per- 

are  forced  to  eat  stem  portions  of  cent.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  survey, 
plants  as  well  as  bloat-promoting  tip  the  use  of  certified  seed  dropped  to  70 
leaves.  per  cent  and  ring  rot  rose  to  21  per 

Cuts  down  oh  the  amount  of  perm-  cent.  ~ 
anent  interior  fences  need  on  the  farm.  Extension  Crops  Specialist  Paul 
Temporary  or  electric  fences  can  be  Mosher  of  the  Maine  Extension  Service 
used  where  necessary.  further  points  out  that  certified  seed 

Forage  grown  on  unfenced  fields  or  neariy  always  outyields  common  seed 

fields  where  water  is  not  available  can  to  20  barrels  an  acre. 

still  be  fed.  _ A  A  _ 

No  forage  is  lost  in  the  field  by  being  ^  ~ 

covered  with  animal  droppings  or  urine.  ASPARAGUS  GRO^VIAm 

Disadvantages  to  keep  in  mind:  COSTS: 

Best  adapted  to  large  feeding  opera-  txr.  CORNCROSS  of  Rutgers  Uni- 

tion  30  head  or  more.  Uversity  has  made  a  survey  of  8: 

May  require  additional  equipment.  New  Jersey  farms,  representing;  27 1 J 
Machinery  breakdowns  could  disrupt  acres  Gf  asparagus  grown  for  process¬ 
feeding  routine.  ing.  The  following  table  summarizes 

Forage  must  be  cut  daily  labor  reja^on  between  costs,  returns  an 
bottle-necks  could  occur  in  rush  sea-  yield,  which  he  has  found : 

SOnS.  .  ^  Jersey 

Manure  must  be  removed  from  the  Asparagus  Costs  and  Returns  m  eu, _ 

confinement  pens;  means  additional  10  |0west  io  highest 

labor.  ,  £<£“  tST 

Using  heavy  harvesting  machinery  -  - - - 

may  pack  soil  or  cut  sod  in  rainy  Total  cost  up  to  harvest 

weather — might  even  be  impossible  to  (per  acre)  . . .  $H7.i3  • 

operate.  —  Chicago  Farmer— January  To^  p°0Sundarvestins  .04  -03 

1955  Total  of  all  costs  226.97 

—  A.  A.—  '  per  acre  . . .  17  ,  a  “’.08 

Total  cost  per  pound  ....  -1*’  01:875 

CERTIFIED  SEED  Receipts  per  acre  .  149.17  3 

Returns  above  cost  „  ,01  78 

POTATOES  per  acre  .  23.69  ^13^ 

The  use  of  certified  seed  potatoes  re-  Yield  per  acre  (pounds  2986 in¬ 
duces  loss  from  ring  rot  and  improves  cut  asparagus)  .  ;248ibs.  2200  lbs- 

the  quality  and  yield  of  potatoes,  ac-  Average  farm  size  .  19  acres  40acr 


EQUIVALENT  DILUTIONS  FOR  SPRAYS 


Water 

Quantities  of  Liquid  Materials 

1  gal- 
1 2 1/2  tbS' 

7  Vi  tsp* 

2  tsp- 

100  gal. 

1/2  pint 

1  pint 

1  quart 

2  quarts 

5  gal. 

21/2  tsp. 

41/2  tsp. 

O'/z  tsp. 

6  tbs. 

1  gal. 

1/2  tsp. 

1  tsp. 

2  tsp. 

4  tsp. 

1  quart 

8  drops 

16  drops 

Vi  tsp. 

1  tsp. 

Water 

Quantities  of  Dry 

Materials 

6  lb- 
9  tbs. 
51/2  tsp. 

lVi  tsp’ 

100  gal. 

5  gal.  , 

1  lb. 

41/2  tsp. 

2  lb. 

9  tsp. 

3  lb. 

v  131/2  tsp. 

5  lbs. 

71/2  tbs. 

1  gal. 

1  tsp. 

2  tsp. 

2  Vi  tsp. 

41/2  tsp. 

1  qt. 

1/5  tsp. 

1/2  tsp. 

%  tsp. 

1  tsp. 

American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1956  — 
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’Reflector* 
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iCountry  Pastor 


At  Homo  In  God's  Worlil 

By  FLOYD  W.  MORRIS 

TODAY  for  the  first  time  in  rpgny 
weeks,  I  walked  along  the  rim  trail 
at  Taughannock  Falls,  near  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  day  was  turning  dusk  with 
the  lake  dimly  showing.  Below  me 
in  the  gorge,  sycamores,  bare  of  leaves, 
showed  like  chalk  marks  of  limb  and 
trunk,  four  of  them  clumped  together 
against  the  dark  of  evergreen  and 
sharply  rising  cliff.  These  white 
limbed  trees  struck  me  as  unusual  — 
something  I  had  not  seen  before.  I 
knew  that  I  must  have  seen  them,  but 
had  no  recollection.  Things  come  into 
consciousness  all  of  a  sudden  like  that. 

A  strange  peace  came  over  me,  walk¬ 
ing  there,  loitering,  to  stand  at  times 
leaning  on  my  stick.  I  felt  at  home,  I 
had  a  warm  friendly  feeling  for  the  old 
pine,  lifting  snarled  and  wind-beaten 
branches,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff. 
For  years  it  had  stood  there,  taking  the 
wind  and  rain,  sleet  and  snow.  Many 
of  its  branches  were  twisted  >at  the 
point  of  joining  the  trunk/ 

The  tree  had  stood  rough  usage  at 
the  whim  of  weather,  but  it  had  stood. 
I  felt  a  friend  to  that  tree.  I  felt  at 
home  with  it — yes,  and  with  those 
others  down  the  gorge  there,  and  with 
the  stream  finger- waved  with  foam. 
Within  me  there  welled  up  a  sense  of 
at-home-ness.  I  thought  what  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  it  is  to  be'  at  home  in  this 
world,  to  feel  a  friendliness  with  every¬ 
thing.  How  awful  to  look  out  at  nature 
and  call  it  unfriendly.  Words  of  Whit¬ 
tier  came  to  me, 

“No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore” 
and  then  that  other, 

“The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to 
him”. 

A  warmth  of  spirit  came  over  me 
exactly  as  «if  old  friends  met.  I  knew 
that  I  had  come  into  my  holy -place.  I 
prayed  and  the  praying  was  real.  I 
found  an  answer  immediately  to  a 
question  I  had  come  out  there  to  think 
about.  The  problem  was  solved.  I  was 
happy  and  came  home. 

But  I  am  beginning  to  preach  again, 
he  very  worst  malady  of  preachers 
outside  the  pulpit.  And  rain  is  falling 
m  .^at  soothing  way  it  has  in  the 
spring.  Nature’s  children  are  all  ready 
0  leap  into  green.  My  neighbor  is 
ooking  through  his  seed  catalogs  with 
a  SOrting  over  of  seeds  saved  from  last 
season.  Spring  rain  is  falling.  From  the 
ground  a  promise  of  warmth  exudes  as 
°ugh  already  here.  I  am  no  longer 
Co  d.  A  robin  is  singing. 


—  A.  A. 


JftOFITABU:  ROADSIDE 
HAttKETIAG 

s.This  hook  is  the  result  of  many  years 
l  U  y  the  farm  marketing  problem 
w°  experts  in  the  field:  Professors 
of  in  Donaldson  and  W.  F.  Johnstone, 
e  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
uiics  Extension  at  The  Pennsylvania 
v  a.e  diversity.  These  men  have  in- 
of  f?ated  ^arm  markets  in  all  parts 
s  ®  country,  and,  from  personal  ob- 
hannV011  have  compiled  a  practical 
°ok  for  the  successful  operation 
ten  Side  markets.  The  book  is  writ- 
atid  1,n  simP*e’  non-technical  language, 
is  fully  illustrated  with  dozens  of 
P  r?res’  Plans  and  charts. 

0rfJS  hook  sells  for  $2.00  per  copy. 
ersf  p  ®hould  be  sent  to  the  publish- 
Bov  ege  Science  Publishers,  P.  O. 

°*  798,  state  College,  Pa. 
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depends  on  these  three 
factors 


1 


Breeding:  NY  ABC’s  selected  sires  are  carefully  chosen 
for" their  ability  to  transmit  herd-improving  characteristics. 


2 


Feeding:  High  quality  roughage  and  pasture,  supple¬ 
mented  with  concentrates  fed  according  to  each  cow’s  need, 
helps  bring  higher  production.  v 


3.  Management:  By  breeding  at  the  proper  intervals,  by 
culling  low  producers  and  by  keeping  accurate  records,  your 
farm  management  practices  will  help  you  build  a  higher 
producing  herd. 


Your  local  NY  ABC  technician  can  help  you 
with  the  breeding;  the  rest  you  must  do  for 
yourself.  But  with  superior  characteristics 
transmitted  by  NYABC  sires,  you’ll  he  off  to 
a  head  start  in  developing  higher  herd 
production. 


BOX  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


LOCK 

DOWELLING 


BUILT  FOR  GRASS 


Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  .  .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


dilia’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
alt  the  advantages  this  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadilla  Silo  offers,  includ¬ 
ing  practical  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  and  easy  time  payment 
plan. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Ji  UNADILLA  SILO 

O  TRCff'  ^  ^  - 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 


B-426,  Unadilla,  New  York 


Set  oi  3  Paint  Brushes 


SURPLUS  BIG  BARGAIN  OFFER 


Here's  the  all-purpose  set  of  Gen¬ 
uine  Bristlei  Quality  Brushes  for 
the  Do-It-Yourself  painting  of 
Furniture,  Walls.  Woodwork  .  .  . 
for  any  paint  iob  inside  or  out¬ 
side  your  home.  This  matched 
set  consists  of  a  1”,  2”  and  3". 
Finest  quality  brushes  vulcanized- 
m- rubber  Made  by  one  of  the 
Top  Brush  Co.’s  in  U.S.,  All 
three  orushes  actually  cost  less 
than  you  could  pay  for  any  one 
of  these  brushes  elsewhere!  Get 
all  three  at  our  low  low  price  of 
$1.29  plus  25c  PP.  (Only  three 
sets  to  a  customer.) 

Money  Back  Guarantee  If 


$1.29 


plus  25c  P.P. 


Not  Delighted 

Matthew  Day  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A- 1  Dumont,  New  Jersey 


SAVE  $12  PER  COW 


ON  FEEDING  COSTS 


by  feeding  proper  ration 


Front 


Back 


$12  annual  savings  on  eack  cow  by  feeding  accurate¬ 
ly.  Sturdy  plastic  CHOW-CHART  helps;  you  mark 
ration  on  chart,  feed  just  that  amount.  Separate 
chart  for  each  cow.  Figures  can  be  changed.  Card 
shows  name  and  breeding  information.  Only  75<t  each 
for  21  or  more.  Savings  proven  on  scores  of  farms. 
Send  for  free  folder. 


Willard  Tetor,  Box  742-A,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1935 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  IX  —  Creating  A  Home  (Continued) 


T 


HE  WORK  needed  to  care  for  a 
home  cannot  be  totally  avoided, 
but  careful  planning  can  lessen 
it.  For  example: 


a.m.  who  can  help  wondering  why  they 
weren’t  home  at  that  hour? 


1.  Keep  your  possessions  in  order. 
One-  reason  I  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  order  is  that  I  had  relatively 
little  training  in  it.  Because  of  that 
lack,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
acquire  the  habit  of 
keeping  things  in 
their  place.  I  have 
improved  but  there 
is 'still  room  for  im¬ 
provement. 

Nothing  is  more 
exasperating  and 
frustrating  than  to 
spend  time  looking 
for  something  that 
is  out  of  place.  By 
being  orderly,  you 
can  save  your  own 
time  and  the  time 
and  patience  of 


Hugh  Cosline 


Mother. 


2.  Doing  work  on  time. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  wait.  But 
that  way,  work  piles  up  until  it  ap¬ 
pears  mountainous.  And  much  of  it 
takes  longer  than  if  done  on  time.  Take 
washing  dishes  for  example.  Assuming 
that  you  have  no  dishwasher,  dishes 
wash  easiest  immediately  after  a  meal. 


4.  Driving  any  car  you  do  not  own  is 
a  privilege  and  not  a  right. 

5.  A  parent  who  allows  you  to  drive 
the  car  is  entitled  to  know  where  you 
are  going  and  to  know  that  you  1 
not  go  to  any  other  place  except  in  an 
emergency. 

Really  it  all  boils  down  to  this:  Have 
you  developed  the  responsibility  which 
makes  it  reasonable  to  expect  to  drive 
the  family  car  ?  If  you  have,  you  prob¬ 
ably  have  no  problem. 

What  is  the  answer  when  several 
members  of  the  family  want  or  neec 
the  car  at  the  same  time  ?  The  occa¬ 
sions  when  a  bit  of  figuring  and  some 
slight  inconvenience  will  not  solve  the 
problem  are  infrequent.  It  may  mean 
taking  one  member  somewhere  and 
picking  him  up  later,  but  usually  it 
can  be  arranged. 

Of  course,  in  some  families  the  an¬ 
swer  is  two  cars,  but  for  many  of  us 
there  are  better  ways  to  spend  money. 
Where  two  cars  are  seldom  essential 
at  the  same  time,  an  occasional  taxi 
is  much  less  expensive  than  owning  an 
extra  car. 


3.  Thought. 

Often  you  can  take  an  article  to  the 
place  it  belongs  as  you  go  for  some 
other  purpose.  You  can  do  two  tasks 
at  once.  A  little  thought  suggests  time¬ 
saving  and  step-saving  ways. 

Every  young  person  wants  to  learn 
to  drive  a  car  and  to  own  a  car.  Most 
of  you  have  learned  or  will  learn  to 
drive,  and  most  of  you  own  or  will  own 
a  car.  The  important  questions  are, 
when?  and  how? 

Driving  a  car  looks  easy.  It  is  easy 
to  start  the  motor,  let  in  the  clutch  and 
steer.  What  takes  skill  is  driving  on 
ice,  judging  distances,  anticipating 
what  the  other  driver  will  do.  That  re¬ 
quires  practice,  and  while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  the  practice,  you  may  smash  the 
car  or  some  other  car,  or  injure  or  kill 
yourself  or  some  other  person. 

Like  everyone,  you  have  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  your  ability,  and  you  cannot 
understand  why  parents  caution  you, 
and  worry  about  you  when  you  are 
away.  But  driving  a  car  is  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  Anyone  who  drives  should  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  certain  things. 

1.  A  car  is  a  dangerous  conveyance, 
even  when  driven  with  care. 


2.  When  an  accident  occurs,  someone 
must  pay  for  the  damage  done,  and  the 
doctor’s  bills  if  someone  is  injured.  And 
regardless  of  who  is  as  fault,  someone 
must  pay  for  repairs  to  the  family  car. 
That  someone  is  likely  to  be  Dad!  Even 
if  Dad  carries  collision  insurance,  it  is 
likely  to  be  $50  or  $100  deductible,  and 
anyway,  Dad  pays  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
surance. 


OAvning  A  Car 

What  about  a  car  of  your  own?  Just 
the  other  day  when  I  stopped  for  gas, 
the  car  ahead  of  me,  driven  by  a  young 
man,  was  badly  dented  in  the  rear;  in 
fact,  I  wondered  how  the  tank  held  gas. 
I  commented  on  the  fact  to  the  attend- 
ant,  and  he  told  me  the  young  man  had 
been  injured  in  an  accident  where  he 
worked  and  had  received  a  substantia! 
cash  settlement.  Since  then  he  had 
owned  several  cars,  each  less  expensive 
than  the  previous  one,  and  each  of 
which  he  had  involved  in  an  accident 
What  do  you  think  ?  Should  that  young 
man  own  a  car? 

I  know  another  young  man,  now  in 
college.  While  still  in  high  school  he 
bought  a  car  with  money  he  earned. 
He  also  worked  for  the  money  needed 
to  run.  it  and  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Even 
so,  he  finally  decided  he  could  not  af¬ 
ford  it.  Because  he  had  taken  excellen 
care  of  it  he  sold  it  for  nearly  as  muo. 
as  he  paid  for  it. 

Later  he  bought  a  boat.  That  soun  s 
foolish,  too,  but  he  bought  a  bargain 
which  he  can  sell  any  day  for  more 
than  he  paid  for  it. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  and  I  weje 
boasting  about  our  sons,  as  all  parens 
(including  yours)  like  to  do.  My  frien 
told  me  how  this  son  had  bought  sev 
eral  cars,  one  at  a  time,  and  had  over 
hauled  and  painted  them,  then  so 
each  for  more  than  he  paid  fo1  1 ' 
What’s  equally  important,  he  enjoje 
doing  the  painting  and  repairing. 

No  one  can  say  whether  or  no  ^ 
young  person  should  buy  a  car. 
depends.  If  your  parents  object. 


chances  are  you  have  not 
them  that  you  have  developed  t  e 
cessary  responsibility. 


3.  Driving  any  car  on  a  highway  just 
to  see  how  fast  it  will  go  is  unpardon¬ 
able.  There  is  a  thrill  in  speed,  but 
speed  is  dangerous. 

There  comes  a  time  when  on  a  curve; 
the  friction  between  tires  and  the  road 
becomes  less  than  the  centrifugal  force 
exerted  and  a  car  just  takes  off  into 
space.  Excessive  speed  is  the  principal 
cause  of  accidents. 

It  seems  so  useless  and  inexcusable 
when  some  promising  young  boy  or 
girl — or  sometimes  several — are  killed 
in  such  an  accident.  And  when  the 
paper  reports  that  it  happened  at  3:00 


Partnerships 

Especially  if  you  live  on  a  fainl 
and  your  father  may  consider  foi 
partnership.  You  may  do  the  san 


a 


anc 


he  owns  a  small  business 

There  are  many  advantages^ 
some  disadvantages.  Dad  has  acC  . 
lated  some  capital  and  some  ex 
ence.  You  have  enthusiasm  and  e  ^ 
Together  there  is  the  possi  1 1 
forming  a  good  team. 


As  I  have  pointed  out  elsew  ^ 


is  not  easy  to  hire  managemen  ^ 
capable  and  responsible.  There 
farm  owner  or  small  businessma  ^ 
feels  tie'd  down  and  cannot  leav 
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better  performance 

LONGER  WEAR  AND 
ECONOMY •  •  INSTALL  A 


i 


barn  cleaner 

Um  Jwwc  it! 


THERE'S 
A  BADGER 
FOR  EVERY 
SIZE  BARN! 


Point  by  point  you  can't  beat  a 
BADGER.  Your  choice  of  2  great  trans¬ 
missions  •  2  Chains  •  Has  Fabricated 
Steel  Elevator  •  and  many  other  out¬ 
standing  features.. 


Installation 
and  "Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  Q 


iNamc 


I  Address 


jjjCity 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC 

BOX  31, DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


P 

St 


Plant  Stern’s  3-Season— 
Superfection  Everbearing 
Strawberries  Now. . .  Have 


STRAWBERRIES 
IN  60  DAYS! 


Except  for 


^nd  Every  Spring,  Summer  &  Fall 
~  Your  Money  Back! 

^  “  Our  Superfection  Straw¬ 
berries  are  really  the 
berries!  Everbearing, 
easy  to  grow,  yield  big 
crops  of  the  most 
luscious,  ripe,  juicy 
strawberries  just  60 
.  days  after  planting 
and  all  through  spring, 
summer  and  fall  for  years ! 
Absolutely  winter-hardy. 

.  --  -week  or  two  in  hottest 

weather,  continue  bearing  till  frost! 

llr  MMM . . .  WHAT  FLAVOR! 

«r,nVul<?y’  suSar  sweet.  Most  luscious 
rqto  ernes  ,(^at  ever  glorified  a  short- 
wift,  °r  sunc*ae.  Delicious  in  jams  and 
Wl£h  cream.  N 

Arrl  3JT,^ES  M0RE  FRU,T 

hnmfmej  by  Sarden  authorities,  and 
Hnroa^ar^eners‘  *n  actual  field  tests  pro¬ 
ven- 8.000  quarts  per  acre  first 
othJ>Ian?d  —  3  times  more  fruit  than 
other  everbearing  varieties. 

n  .  ,£Jet,,  Planting  Time  Now 
Wr  ^ !th  Money-Back  Guarantee 

bit?  ,  Per  Grade  No.  1  plants  have 
L  °ky  roots,  hundreds  of  long  fi- 
Reidv  f^eriS  excePttonal  production, 
in  6rM-,0r  P*antlng  now  —  ready  to  bear 
wise  ^?u  must  l>e  satisfied.  Other- 
back-  ta1  I6-  free  replacement  or  money 
•  i  bat  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

r«N,0TE  L0W  PRICES! 

3 ,or” .  50 for$3.75  •  100  for$6  •  200for$1Q 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

^tern's  Nurseries 

■Held  M— 2,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK- 


?  I?J),  Yr'  healthy,  selected  trees.  6” 
o  t6  tcrll .  5  each  of:  Colorado  Blue 
spruce—-  Norway  Spruce  —Austrian 
nerTSc0t.ch  Pine—  Douglas  Fir. 
....  Postpaid  at  planting  time 
ute  lor  Free  Evergreen  Catalog 


Box  83-0 


Indiana,  Pa. 
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vacation  without  continually  wondering 
how  things  are  going  at  home.  In  a 
father  and  son  partnership,  either  can 
leave  fop  short  trips,  knowing  that  the 
farm  or  business  is  in  good  hands. 

One  thing  quite  necessary  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  partnership  is  mutual  trust  and 
respect.  Friction  will  develop  if  you 
think  dad  is  old  fashioned,  or  if  dad 
thinks  you  take  unnecessary  risks  or 
make  bad  decisions. 

Whatever  you  do,  plan  to  live  in  sep¬ 
arate  dwelling  places  when  you  marry. 
There’s  at  least  one  other  requirement. 
Have  a  written  agreement  as  to  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  how  the  returns  are 

to  be  calculated  and  shared.  [ 

/* 

Your  Own  Homo 

In  addition  to  living  in  a  home  now 
and  doing  your  part  to  make  it  a  happy 
one,  you  will  some  day  be  establishing 
a  home  of  your  own. 

Houses  which  are  the  physical  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  home  average  smaller  than 
in  years  past.  In  fact,  the  time  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  a  20-room  mansion  is  hard 
to  sell  to  anyone  who  wants  a  home. 
There  are  many  reasons:  Fewer  avail¬ 
able  servants,  costs  of  building  and 
maintaining,  and  automatic  gadgets 
which  make  large  houses  unnecessary. 
I  bring  up  the  question  because  the 
size  of  the  house  in  which  you  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  home  is  important. 

First,  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  it 
will  cost  to  buy^or  build,  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  required  to  maintain  a  house  that 
•becomes  a  financial  burden  is  a  doubt¬ 
ful  foundation  for  an  ideal  home. 

Second,  the  bigger  it  is,  the  more 
work  is  required  to  keep  it  in  order; 
a  home-maker  should  not  be  expected 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

In  the  high  art  of  serving  others, 
workers  sustain  their  morale,  man¬ 
agement  keeps  its  customers,  and  the 
nation  prospers.  One  of  the  indispen¬ 
sable  lessons  in  life  is  that  we  cannot 
get  or  keep  anything  for  ourselves 
alone,  unless  we  also  get  it  for 
others. — Dr.  J.  Richard  Sneed 

to  spend  all  her  time  “keeping  house.” 

The  modern  idea  is  to  plan  .a  house 
so  that  all  space  is  used  to  the  limit, 
and  where  power,  gas  or  electricity, 
does  much  of  the  work.  But  the  best 
house  in  the  world  still  lacks  much  of 
being  a  home.  The  first  essential  is 
love.  Hate  can  ruin  any  home  and  in¬ 
difference  is  a  close  second.  The  second 
is  continual  study.  Take  children,  for 
example:  the  old  idea  was  that  child¬ 
ren  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.  More 
recently  the  idea  was  advanced  that 
they  should  be  allowed  “to  express 
themselves.”  As  in  all  things  a  middle 
course  is  best.  Children  of  today  live 
in  a  complex  world.  There  is  so  much 
more  to  learn;  there  is  so  much  respon¬ 
sibility  to  take! 

The  point  is,  that  from  a  parent’s 
point  of  view,  continual  thought  is 
needed  to  guide  growing  boys  and  girls 
in  the  right  direction  without  either 
dominating  them  or  letting  nature 
take  its  course. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail, 
here  are  a  few  things  a  husband  and 
wife  must  ponder  as  they  build  the 
home: 

Avoiding  family  quarrels. 

Deciding  what  and  how  many  organ¬ 
izations  to  join. 

Establishing  a  household  budget. 
Prescribing  family  rules. 

There  are  other  family  problems, 
many  of  them.  All  can  be  settled  by 
reasonable  people  who  love  each  other. 
People  make  families;  families  make 
neighborhoods;  neighborhoods  make 
states,  and  countries,  and  countries 
make  the  world.  We  talk  of  world 
peace.  Peace  assumes  arbitration,  re¬ 
spect,  love,  and  the  place  for  those 
qualities  to  start  is  in  the  home. 

(To  be  continued) 
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4050  square  fool  pole  bam 
buifl  for  only  *2700! 


BEFORE  CONSTRUCTION 


Howard  M.  Call 
and  son,  Charles, 

owners  and  operators 
of  a  well-known  dairy 
farm  in  Darrowville, 
Ohio.  By  using  Kop- 
pers  Poles  like  the 
one  shown  here,  this 
father-and-son  team, 
plus  one  hired  helper, 
built  a  large  addition 
to  their  barn  in  three 
weeks'  time.  And  the 
work  was  done  while 
keeping  up  with  daily 
farm  chores. 


DURING  CONSTRUCTION 


AFTER  CONSTRUCTION 


Ioday’s  holsteins  are  heav¬ 
ier  and  bigger  than  those  of  some 
years  ago.  They  require  far  more 
room.  This  fact  was  forcibly 
driven  home  to  Howard  M.  Call 
and  his  son,  Charles,  owners  and 
operators  of  a  180-acre  dairy 
farm  at  Darrowville,  Ohio.  Their 
old  barn,  built  in  1912,  was 
“bulging  at  the  seams.” 

Therefore,  the  Calls  decided 
to  build  a  4,050  square-foot  ad¬ 
dition— a  loafing  barn.  By  using 
the  pole- type  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  father-and-son 
team,  ~  plus  one  hired  helper, 
erected  the  new  structure  in 


three  weeks’  time.  And  it  was 
built  for  only  $2700— about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  a  conventional 
barn  of  the  same  size. 

Koppers  Poles  were  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  this  huge  addition. 
They  are  pressure-treated  with 
creosote  and  are  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  against  rot  and  termites. 

For  free  details  on  pole-type 
farm  buildings,  just  fill  out  and 
send  in  the  coupon.  Koppers 
Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Preserv¬ 
ing  Division,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pennsylvania. 

For  Poles,  contact  your  local 
Koppers  dealer. 


Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

1300-A  Koppers  Building, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

j  Send  me  free  information  about 
pole-type  construction. 

|  |  Send  me -free  catalog  describing 
building  plans  available. 


Name 


Road  or  RFD. 


Town  and  State. 


KOPPERS 
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A  new  auger-type  mechanical  feeder 
that  can  be  adapted  to  bunks  at  least 
42"  wide  has  been  introduced  by 
CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  Ce- 


Farmers  with  large  acreage  forage 
crops  or  who  want  to  do  custom 
chopping  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  Gehl  big-capacity,  self-propelled 
forage  harvester.  The  basic  unit  is 
made  up  of  a  standard  Gehl  "Chop- 
All"  which  provides  the  chopping 
mechanism,  and  the  "tractor"  driven 
by  a  powerful  (87  or  109  HP)  Conti¬ 
nental  engine.  Write  GEHL  BROTHERS 
MFG.  CO.,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin,  for 
literature. 

The  CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEM¬ 
ICAL  CORPORATION,  makers  of 
Ortho  Agricultural  Chemicals,  insec¬ 
ticides,  fungicides,  and  herbicides, 
has  announced  the  opening  of  a  new 
branch  office  in  Sodus,  New  York. 
Branch  Manager  will  be  William  A. 
Rolston,  who  has  served  growers  in 
the  Sodus  area  for  the  past  five 
years  as  an  Ortho  Fieldman. 


dar  falls,  Iowa.  This  auger-type  feed¬ 
er  can  fill  50  feet  of  bunk  in  about 
15  minutes.  Distribution  of  feed  along 
the  bunk  is  even  and  smooth,  even 
on  curves  where  the  feeder  makes  a 
change  of  direction.  A  card  will  bring 
you  details- 

A  way  to  take  the  annoying 
"squeak,  squeak”  out  of  floors  which 
"talk”  as  they  are  walked  upon,  has 
been  discovered.  Steel-X,  a  new  steel 
channel  bridging  to  provide  lateral 
support  for  joists,  and  which  requires 
no  nailing,  sawing  or  hammering, 
turns  the  trick  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  according  to  its  manufacturer. 
They  are  easy  to  install.  For  details, 
write  TABER  BUSHNELL  &  COM¬ 
PANY,  1112  Metropolitan  Bldg.,  Min¬ 
neapolis  1,  Minn. 

A  series  of  ten  new  orchard  spray¬ 
ers,  for  chemical  spraying  by  or- 
chardists  with  ten  or  more  acres  of 
fruit  trees,  has  been  announced  by 
THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BROTHERS  COM¬ 
PANY,  947  South  Orange  Street, 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Three  of  the  new 
models  can  be  used  for  applying  di¬ 
lute  or  semi-concentrate  spray  ma¬ 
terials  and  seven  are  designed  as 
semi-concentrate  or  concentrate 
sprayers.  Details  at  dealers  or  write 
the  Myers  Company. 

THE  O.  W.  KROMER  COMPANY 
announces  a  new  trailer  model  boom 
sprayer  line.  Each  unit  is  a  complete, 
self-pontained  tank  type  sprayer. 
They  may  be  operated  by  their  own 
engine  or  from  tractor  PTO.  Tank 
sizes  range  from  125  to  1000  gallons. 
Boom  lengths  are  available  from  21 
to  42  feet.  They’re  designed  to  handle 
liquid  fertilizers  as  well  as  materials 
for  insect  and  weed  control.  Details 
available  from  O.  W.  Kromer,  1120 
Emerson  Ave.,  North,  Minneapolis  11, 
Minn. 

A  newly-developed  resin  coating 
material  for  protecting  the  interior 
walls  of  silos  from  the  destructive 
and  corrosive  effect  of  silage  was 
announced  by  THE  GLIDDEN  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Named 
Glid-lron,  the  new  product  has  ex¬ 
cellent  adhesion  to  concrete,  wood 
and  metal,  and  according  to  Glidden 
research  technicians  it  will  withstand 
extreme  temperatures— from  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  up  to  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

A  new  hydraulic  loader,  designed 
for  mounting  on  low-profile  tractors, 
has  been  introduced  by  the  FARM¬ 
HAND  COMPANY  of  Hopkins,  Min¬ 
nesota.  The  Farmhand  F-12  loader 
brings  loads  in  close  to  the  tractor 
front  in  low  positions  while  at  full 
height,  loads  can  be  dumped  32” 
ahead  of  the  grill  guard  to  facilitate 
center-loading  of  trucks,  spreaders, 
feed  wagons  and  self-feeder^.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  Farmhand  Co.,  Hopkins, 
Minn. 


Two  additions  to  the  Skinner  line 
of  agricultural  sprinklers  are  the 
S-600  one-nozzle  and  the  S-650  two- 
nozzle  sprinklers.  Both  are  designed 
with  a  neoprene  sleeve  on  the  driv¬ 
ing  nozzle  to  absorb  the  impact  at 
the  point  where  the  oscillating  arm 
contacts  the  body.  This  neoprene 
sleeve  is  easily  replaced  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  nozzle.  The  deflector  is  also 
made  of  neoprene  to  withstand  se¬ 
vere  abrasion.  For  further  details, 
write  the  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  CO., 
1003  Water  Street,  Troy,  Ohio. 

A  new  illustrated  brochure  provides 
complete  information  on  Eggmaster 
egg  coolers  and  accessories,  and  in¬ 
structions  for  the  construction  of  an 
efficient  low  cost  egg  holding  room. 
The  brochure  is  available  without 
charge  from  MASTER-BILT  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION  MFG.  CO.,  920  Palm 
St.,  St.  Louis  7,  Mo. 

Two  new  illustrated  booklets  in  its 
educational  series  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  COMPANY,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 
"Tried  and  New  Ideas  for  Handling 
Fertilizer"  is  completely  new,  36 
pages  of  A-B-C  tips  on  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  profitable  use  of  commercial 
fertilizer-  "Tried  and  New  Ideas  for 
Handling  Barnyard  Manure"  is  an 
up-to-date  revision  of  an  old  favorite 
widely  Used  in  educational  programs 
for  more  than  5  years.  They  can  be 
obtained  from  any'  New  Idea  dealer, 
or  direct  from  the  company. 

EASTERN  LABORATORIES,  INC., 
1229  Washington  Ave.,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey,  announces  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  bulletin  entitled,  "Chronic 
Respiratory  Disease  (C.R.D.)  Air- 
Sac  Infection  in  Poultry.”  This  bul¬ 
letin  describes  the  disease  and  offers 
information  concerning  various  meth¬ 
ods  now  being  used  to  treat  it.  Bul¬ 
letin  is  available  to  firms  handling 
>  poultry  pharmaceuticals  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  their  customers. 


Picture  above  shows  the  new  JOHN 
DEERE  Gyramor  5-foot  Rotary  Cutter 
being  operated  behind  a  John  Deere 
"40"  Crawler  Tractor.  The  rear  grille 
can  be  closed  for  work  where  finer 
shedding  is  desired.  This  new  heavy- 
duty  brush-cutter,  pasture  -  dipper, 
and  stalk-shredder  will  fit  any  trac¬ 
tor  which  has  a  standard  drawbar 
and  power  take-off. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  without  any  obligation  on  my  Por*  0 
copy  of  the  itinerary  of  your  European  Tour,  August  15-5eptember  25. 


Name 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21 


On  August  15  our  European  Tour  party  will  board  the  luxurious  Queen  Elizabeth  in| 
New  York  City  for  a  glorious  5-day  cruise  across  the  Atlantic. 


We’re  Going  To  Europe! 


THERE’S  something  absolutely  irre¬ 
sistible  about  a  trip  to  Europe  .... 
the  seeing  with  your  own  eyes  all  the 
wonderful  and  fascinating  places  you 
have  read  about  and  always  wished 
that  you  could  visit.  And  when  you  go 
with  a  friendly  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  party,  you  are  assured  of  the  hap¬ 
piest,  most  carefree  kind  of  a  vacation. 

Next  August  you  can  take  a  trip 
with  us  that  will  fulfill  every  dream  of 
travel  you  have  ever  had.  We’ll  see 
glamorous  Paris,  historic  London,  Ger¬ 
man  castles  on  the  Rhine,  Holland’s 
famous  dykes,  the  magnificent  snow- 
crowned  Swiss  Alps,  beautiful  Austria, 
Italy  and  the  French  Riviera.  The  dates 
of  the  tour  are  August  15  to  Sept.  25 
.  ...  six  wonderful,  unforgettable 
weeks! 

From  the  moment  we  land  in  Eng¬ 
land,  our  days  will  be  a  succession  of 
fascinating  experiences.  We’ll  see  all 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

It  is  indeed  a  desirable  thing  to 
be  well  descended,  but  the  glory  be¬ 
longs  to  our  ancestors. — Plutarch 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

the  sights  of  London,  medieval  castles, 
palaces,  Shakespeare’s  birthplace,  and 
the  beautiful  English  countryside.  Then 
Holland,  land  of  dykes,  fields  of  flow¬ 
ers,  and  farms  fenced  with  canals.  In 
Volendam  we  will  see  Dutch  people  in 
their  picturesque  native  costume.  Next 
will  come  Germany,  where  we  will  see 
old  Heidelberg,  the  romantic  Rhine 
River  country,  bombed  cities,  and  the 
quaint  old  walled  town  of  Nuremburg. 

From  Germany  we  will  go  to  Austria 
by  way  of  world  famous  Oberammer- 
gau  and  Garmisch;  then  will  come 
Liechtenstein  and  Switzerland;  and  af¬ 
ter  that  ten  wonderful,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten  days  in  Italy.  We’ll  see  Venice, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Rome,  Naples,  Capri, 
Pompeii  and  the  Italian  Riviera,  going 
from  there  to  Monte  Carlo  and  the 


French  Riviera.  Our  last  stop  will  be| 
Paris,  gayest  city  of  them  all. 

We’ll  have  three  glorious  clays  ml 
Paris,  visiting  the  city  and  the  magiuJ 
ficent  Versailles  Palace  where  Louis! 
XIV  -  held  court.  We’ll  have  time  tof 
shop,  too,  to  visit  the  beautiful  parks] 
to  saunter  down  the  wide,  tree-li 
Champs  Elysees,  and  to  go  to  a  theatel 
or  visit  the  great  market-place,  Ii| 
Halles,  r 

Both  going  to  and  coming  froii 
Europe,  we  will  have  a  marvelous  5| 
day  cruise  on  the  Atlantic,  aboard 
giant  liner  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  veritl 
able  floating  palace.  Its  luxuriousl 
lounges  and  reading  rooms,  spacious! 
decks,  delicious  meals,  movie  theatre! 
swimming  pool,  and  its  delightful  daily! 
program  of  activities  and  diversion! 
will  make  our  five-day  crossing  one  c!j 
the  happy  memories  of  the  tour. 

Like  all  American  Agriculture! 
tours,  this  will  be  an  "all  expense”  trip] 
with  everything  included  in  the  price 
of  the  ticket  ....  transportation 
bin  class  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth) ;  ho| 
tels,  all  scheduled  sightseeing,  baggag 
transfer,  all  meals  and  tips,  and 
services  of  our  friendly,  competent  ej 
cort  who  will  handle  all  travel  arrange] 
ments  and  do  everything  he  can 
make  this  a  wonderful  trip  for  everj 
one  who  goes. 

We  already  have  a  grand  party  fol 
this  tour,  but  we  still  have  space  I 
take  a  few  more.  If  you  are  planning 


to  make! 
del 


to  come  with  us,  we  urge  you 

your  reservation  very  soon.  A  $200 

posit  per  person  will  hold  it  .  ■  •  ancl  1 

you  should  have  to  cancel  later,  " 

will  be  glad  to  refund  any  money  y° 

have  paid  us.  ,  . 

belo"l 

seal 


Why  not  clip  out  the  coupon 


and  mail  it  to  us  today?  We  will 
you  a  free  copy  of  the  printed  itinera.! 
of  our  European  tour,  containing  P 
tures  and  full  details.  We  know  vv 
you  read  it  you  will  agree  that  thiS| 
the  tour  you  have  always  ^°Pe. 
take,  and  that  it  is  a  real  trave 
gain. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1956  — 


'Zw  t*  Cut  Corn-Growing 

Costs  In  The  Northeast 


IS 


in  most  years  where  the  population  „ 
14,000  to  16,000.  For  shallow,  droughty 
soils  it  is  well  to  have  the  population 
at  12,000  to  14,000. 

5.  Chemical  weed  control,  I  feel, 
should  no"" longer  be  considered  a  nov- 

|ejty 

There  may  be  a  few  fields  where  it 
will  not  return  much  more  than  its  cost 
but  they  are  rare.  While  the  perfect 
weed  killer  (one  that  will  get  all  broad- 
leaf  weeds,  plus  the  grasses,  without 
injuring  the  corn)  is  not  yet  here;  we 
do  have  weed  killers  that  are  cheap, 
get  most  of  the  broadleaf  weeds,  and 
suppress  grasses  caught  in  the  germin¬ 
ating  stage. 

The  trend  in  weed  killers  for  corn  is 
pre-emergence.  That  means  applica¬ 
tion  between  planting  and  come-up. 
The  low  volatile  ester's  of  2,4-D  are 
working  well  on  medium  to  heavy  soils. 
On  very  light  soils  the  dinitro  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  Sinox  PE  are  preferred. 

6.  Fertilizer  is  a  must  in  obtaining 
high  yields  of  corn.  While  no  one  can 
guarantee  a  given  yield  from  X  amount 
of  fertilizer,  it  does  pay  to  fertilize  up 
to  state  college  recommendation  and 
quite  often  beyond.  A  soil  test  by  a 
qualified  laboratory  is  very  helpful  in 
determining  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  to  apply. 

Our  nitrogen  tests  are  not  so  good 
but  we  have  a  good  backlog  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  nitrogen  requirements.  The 
average  soil  in  the  Northeast  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  supply  50  to  90  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  during  the  growing  season.  On 
the  average  it  takes  2  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  produce  a  bushel  of  corn.  This 
means  that  without  nitrogen  a  yield  of 
25  to  45  bushels  may  be  expected,  as¬ 
suming  enough  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  are  supplied.  A  ton  of  stable 
manure  will  contribute  about  5  pounds 
of  nitrogen  available  during  the  sea- 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


son,  a  fair  legume  sod  50  to  60  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  a  timothy  sod  none,  and  100 
pounds  of  10-10-10  ten  pounds.  Thus,  if 
you  are  trying  for  100  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  which  requires  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  you  might  do  a  little  figuring 
as  follows: 

Nitrogen  from  soil  60  lbs. 

Nitrogen  from  timothy  sod  0 

Nitrogen  from  10  tons  of 
manure  50 

Nitrogen  from  500  lbs. 

5-10-10  „  25 

Side  dressing  or  plow  down 
nitrogen  from  ammonium 
nitrate,  urea,  cyanamid 
or  liquid  nitrogen  65  lbs. 

Total  200  lbs. 

The  use  of  straight  nitrogen  ma¬ 
terials  for  plowing  down  ahead  of 
planting  or  for  side  dressing  is  in¬ 
creasing.  This  is  more  economical 
where  a  substantial  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen  is  needed  than  attempting  to  apply 
it  all  in  the  mixed  fertilizer.  Farmers 
having  a  substantial  acreage  in  corn 
or  other  crops  that  normally  need- ex¬ 
tra  nitrogen,  should  look  into  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  using  liquid  nitrogen. 

For  close  to  25  years  it  has  been 
known  that  the  best  placement  for  corn 
fertilizer  applied  at  planting  time  was 
about  2”  to  the  side  of  the  seed  and  2” 
below.  There  are  very  few  pieces  of 
equipment  on  farms  today  that  so  place 
fertilizer.  Most  equipment  gets  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  too  close  to  the  seed  and  on  the 
same  level  with  it.  In  view  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  we  feel  that  unless  proper  plant¬ 
ing  equipment  is  available,  the  row 
application  should  be  limited  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  300  pounds  of  a 
standard  analysis  such  as  5-10-10.  If 
the  rate  exceeds  this,  which  it  often 
should,  we  suggest  limiting  the  row 
application  to  about  200  lbs.  and  broad¬ 
casting  the  rest,  preferably  before 
plowing. 


HAVE  FUN  -  WIN  A  DOLLAR 

J?  Here’s  a  chance  to  have  fun  and  perhaps  he  one  of 
25  readers  who  will  receive  $1  each  for  answering 

Scrambled  Ad§ 
Contes*  No.  3 

We’ve  mixed  up  the  letters  in  the  signatures  of  three  advertisers  in 
this  issue.  Each  line  is  a  complete  signature.  Unscramble  them,  tell  us 
what  page  number  each  ad  is  on  and  mail  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
May  2,  1956.  From  the  pile  of  correct  answers,  a  blindfolded  member 
of  our  staff  will  draw  25  names  to  whom  §1  will  be  sent.  Winners  will 
be  announced  in  our  issue  of  May  19,  1956. 

Example:  “HEARORSLID”  is  “Harder  Silo”  Page  12 
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NEW  HIGH  POTENCY  ANTI-MASTITIS  ACTION.., 
THORO  . . .  GENTLE  . . .  SAFE  . . .  ECONOMICAL  . .  . 
NOW  MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  HARD-TQ-CLEAN-UP  COWS 

Do  as  your  veterinarian  does!  Give  mastitis  trouble¬ 
makers  special  attention  with  a  product  made  especially 
for  them.  Ask  your  druggist  for  new  PENDISTRIN 
HP,  developed  by  Squibb  for  cows  which  contract 
mastitis  more  often,  and  are  more  difficult  to  clean  yp 
and  get  back  in  the  milking  line. 
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NEW  HIGH-POTENCY  ANTI-MASTITIS  ACTION 

Built  on  a  basic  formula*  which  controls  virtually  all 
types  of  bacterial  mastitis,  new  Pendistrin  HP**  con¬ 
tains  2V2  times  more  Penicillin  and  5  times  more 
Dihydrostreptomycin.  You  get  high  potency  anti¬ 
mastitis  action,  yet  Pendistrin  HP  cannot  harm  even 
the  most  delicate  udder  tissues. 

NEW  PENDISTRIN  HP  HELPS  SAFEGUARD  PROFITS 

Free-flowing  Pendistrin  HP  “searches  out”  mastitis 
organisms  in  your  cow’s  udder  wherever  they  may  be. 
Use  it  promptly  to  clear  the  millions  of  tiny  milk- 
secreting  aveoli  of  infection  ^quickly  and  safely —  before 
mastitis-caused  scar  tissue  can  form,  or  impair  profit¬ 
able  production. 

Watch  your  strip  cup.  At  the  first  tell-tale  sign  of  mastitis  reach 
for  a  tube  of  Pendistrin  or  Pendistrin  HP.  Pendistrin®  will  con¬ 
trol  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  for  those  mastitis  "trouble¬ 
makers"  be  sure  you  ask  your  druggist  for  Pendistrin  HP.  You'll 
save  money  and  avoid  those  vacant  spots  in  the  milking  line. 


s 


SEE  YOUR  DRUGGIST-BUY 

THE  BARN  BOX  AND  SAVE! 


•PENDISTRIN:  100,000  units  of  Penicillin  plus  100  mg  of  Dihydrostreptomycin.  • 
••PENDISTRIN  HP:  250.000  units  of  Penicillin  plus  500  mg.  of  Dihydrostreptomycln. 
PENDISTRIN,  PENDISTRIN  HP  and  PLASTI-BASE  are  registered  Squibb  trademarks. 


The  red  arrows  show  how  Pendistrin 
and  Pendistrin  HP,  blended  in  Squibb's 
special  easy-flow  Plasti-base®,  quickly 
disperse  throughout  your  cow's  entire 
treated  quarter. 


SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Products  Department, 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  accurate  diagnosis  of  mastitis, 
see  your  veterinarian 
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SCRAMBLED  ADS, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Here  are  my  answers  to  Scrambled  Ads  Contest  No.  3: 
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2-  _ 
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My  name 
Moiling  address 


Mailing 


Page 

Page 
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(Please  Print) 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 


Post  YOUR  Farm 

and  have  the  law  on  your  side. 
You  can  always  permit  the  de¬ 
sirable  sportsmen  to  hunt. 

Our  '‘No  Trespassing”  signs 
are  easy  to  read,  and  will  with¬ 
stand  wind  and  weather. 

WE  HAVE  THEM  (12”xl2”). 


Without  Name 
and  Address 

With  Name 
and  Address 

12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.0C 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

56  00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Look  inside... 

see  how  a  MtCORMICK  Harvester-Thresher  eg 

A  v 


3-Point  Separation 

Straight-through  separation  at  three  points  gives  all  McCormick 
harvester- threshers  the  fastest,  most  complete  separation  possible. 
And  here’s  why:  Eighty  to  90%  of  your  grain  is  separated  on  the 
concave  grate  (1)  the  instant  it  is  threshed.  The  quick  separating 
action  continues  as  the  straw  leaves  the  cylinder  and  passes  over 
the  finger  grate  (2).  On  the  straw  rack  (3),  rows  of  fish-back  sections 
toss  and  shake  the  straw  to  get  every  kernel  of  remaining  grain — 
even  in  the  heaviest  straw  and  highest  yielding  crops.  Result:  You 
get  more  grain  in  the  tank! 


Double-Shake  Cleaning 

Here’s  how  it  works!  The  cleaning  shoe  and  shaker  unit  are  driven 
by  a  rocker  arm.  When  the  chaffer  moves  ahead,  the  shoe  sieve 
travels  back  ...  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  provides  a  double¬ 
shake  action  that  prevents  straw  particles  from  bridging  between 
the  units  and  forming  a  grain-wasting  blanket  of  chaff  on  the  shoe 
sieve.  Your  grain  is  given  two  cleanings— first  on  the  chaffer,  then 
on  the  cleaning  shoe  sieve— to  make  doubly  sure  your  grain  is 
cleaned  thoroughly.  What’s  more,  both  cleanings  are  made  under 
an  accurately  controlled  air  blast  from  a  big  6-blade  cleaning  fan. 


Crop-saving  performance  in  any  grain  or  seed  that  you 
to  combine!  This  big-capacity  McCormick  No.  76  harves 
thresher  gives  you  oversized  separating  and  cleaning  a^ea* 
handle  a  full  7-foot  swath  or  heavy  windrow  in  the  if 
yielding  crop.  Precision,  easy-to-make  adjustments  h  ; 
variable-speed  cylinder  drive  let  you  match  the  No.  <6  0 
harvest  situation  you  name.  You  can  get  the  No.  76  with  a  P 
up  unit  or  a  6  or  7 -foot  platform.  You  also  have  a  choice  o  a 
or  IH  24  hp  auxiliary  engine  drive. 
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10,  12  or  14-foot  cutting  platform,  or  a  windrow  pickup  to  combine 
extra  acres  and  speed  big-acreage  harvests. 


SEE  YOUR 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER  DEALER 

'mall  Troct^arVeSter  Proc*ucts  P°y  f°r  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and 

*'Cei  Chico  r^i  il  •^°t°r  Trucks  ...  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General 
'-t>yO  I,  Illinois. 


ee  for  yourself!  Look  inside  a  new  McCormick  harvester- 
jiresher.  Find  out  how  IH  3-point  separation  and  double-shake 
leaning  team  up  to  give  you  unmatched  grain-saving  advan¬ 
ces.  And  for  double  proof,  see  a  new  McCormick  in  action, 
peek  the  grain-free  straw  behind.  Then  look  at  all  of  the  extra 
lean  grain  in  the  tank.  You’ll  see  why  it  will  pay  you  to  own 
]  new  McCormick  harvester-thresher. 


Get  the  full  story  from  your  IH  dealer  right  away. 
Let  him  show  you  the  McCormick  No.  76  . . .  the  big- 
capacity  McCormick  No.  141  self-propelled  ...  or 
big  McCormick  No.  140  pull-type  combine.  See  how 
IH  3-point  separation  and  double-shake  cleaning  can 
help  you  save  grain  others  lose! 


This  big  McCormick  No.  140  gives  you  a  pull-type  model  with  the  grain¬ 
saving  capacity  of  the  No.  141  self-propelled.  Choice  of  9-foot  pickup 
platform,  or  a  9-foot  platform  with  a  3-foot  extension  for  direct  cutting 
of  a  full  12-foot  swath — pto  or  engine  drive. 


international  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-4,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  the  grain-saving  performance  of 
McCormick  harvester-threshers.  Send  catalog  checked. 

I~~l  McCormick  No.  76  Q  McCormick  No.  140 
I-!  McCormick  No.  141,  Self-Propelled 

Name - Q  Student 

Address _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ State _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ _ _ 


Send  for 
FREE 
Catalog 
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_  a  tale  of  our  own  great 

1  If'  North  Country  and  the  kind 

•  *^^  *^^ *^*  ^  of  people  that  we  know 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THERE  was  a  little  stir  and  a  pass¬ 
ing  whisper  in  the  crowd  as  she 
stood  waiting  for  the  prelude.  Then  she 
sang  the  ballad  of  Auld  Robin  Grey — 
not  better  than  I  had  heard  her  sing  it 
before,  but  so  charmingly  there  were 
murmurs  of  delight  going  far  and  wide 
in  the  audience  when  she  had  finished. 

Great  baskets  of  roses  were  handed 
to  her  as  she  came  down  from  the  plat¬ 
form  and  my  confusion  was  multiplied 
by  their  number  for  I  had  not  thought 
to  bring  any  myself. 

I  turned  to  Uncle  Eb  who,  now  and 
then,  had  furtively  wiped  his  eyes. 

“My  stars'”  he  whispered,  “ain’t  it 
rccmarkable  grand!  Never  heard  ner 
seen  nothin’  like  thet  in  all  my  born 
days.  An’  t’  think  it’s  my  little  Hope.” 

He  could  go  no  further.  His  handker¬ 
chief  was  in  his  hand  while  he  took 
refuge  in  silence. 

Going  home  the  flowers  were  heaped 
upon  our  laps  and  I.  with  Hope  beside 
me,  felt  some  restoration  of  comfort. 

“Did  you  see  Trumbull?”  Mrs.  Fuller 
asked.  “He  sat  back  of  us  and  did  seem 
to  enjoy  it  so  much — your  singing.  He 
was  almost  cheerful.” 

“Tell  me  about  Mr.  Trumbull,”  I 
said.  “He  is  interesting.” 

“Speculator,”  said  Mrs.  Fuller.  “A 
strange  man,  successful,  silent,  unmar¬ 
ried  and,  I  think,  in  love.  Has  beauti¬ 
ful  rooms  they  say  on  Gramercy  Park. 
Lives  alone  with  an  old  servant.  We 
got  to  know  him  through  the  accident. 
Mr.  Fuller  and  he  have  done  business 
together — a  great  deal  of  it  since  then. 
Qperates  in  the  stock  market.” 

A  supper  was  waiting  for  us  at  home 
and  we  sat  a  long  time  at  the  table.  I 
was  burning  for  a  talk  with  Hope  but 
how  was  I  to  manage  it?  We  rose  with 
the  others  and  went  and  sat  down  to¬ 
gether  in  a  corner  of  the  great  parlor. 
We  talked  of  that  night  at  the  White 
Church  in  Faraway  when  we  heard 
Nick  Goodall  play  and  she  had  felt  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life. 

“I’ve  heard  how  well  you  did  last 
year,”  she  said,  “and  how  nice  you 
were  to  the  girls.  A  friend  wrote  me 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Travel  is  a  good  corrective  for 
mental  near-sightedness,  if  the  trav¬ 
eller  will  cast  aside  his  prejudices. 

— Paul  Harris 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

all  about  it.  How  attentive  you  were  to 
that  little  Miss  Brown!” 

“But  decently  polite,”  I  answered. 
“One  has  to  have  somebody  or — or — 
be  a  monk.” 

“One  has  to  have  somebody!”  she 
said,  quickly,  as  she  picked  at  the 
flower  on  her  bosom  and  looked  down 
at  it  soberly.  “That  is  true  one  has  to 
have  somebody  and,  you  know,  I 
haven’t  had  any  lack  of  company  my¬ 
self.  By  the  way,  I  have  news  to  tell 
you.” 

She  spoke  slowly  and  in  a  low,  voice 
with  a  touch  of  sadnes  in  it.  I  felt  the 
color  mounting  to  my  face. 

“News!”  I  repeated.  “What  news, 
Hope?” 

“I  am  going  away  to  England,”  she 
said,  “with  Mrs.  Fuller  if — if  mother 
will  let  me.  I  wish  you  would  write  and 
ask  her  to  let  me  go.” 

I  was  unhorsed.  What  to  say  I  knew 
not;  what  it  meant  I  could  vaguely 
imagine.  There  was  a  moment  of  awk¬ 
ward  silence.  ^ 

“Of  course  I  will  ask  her  if  you  wish 
to  go,”  I  said.  “When  do  you  sail?” 
“They  haven’t  fixed  the  day  yet.” 


She  sat  looking  down  at  her  fan,  a 
beautiful,  filmy  thing  between  braces  of 
ivory.  Her  knees  were  crossed,  one 
dainty  foot  showing  under  ruffles  of 
lace.  I  looked  at  her^a  moment  dumb 
with  admiration. 

“What  a  big  man  you  have  grown  to 
be  Will,”  she  said  presently.  “I  am  al¬ 
most  afraid  of  you  now.” 

/  She  was  still  looking  down  at^  the 
fan  and  that  little  foot  was  moving 
nervously.  Now  was  my  time.  I  began 
framing  an  avowal.  I  ^felt  a  wild  im¬ 
pulse  to  throw  my  strong  arms  about 
her  and  draw  her  close  to  me  and  feel 
the  pink  velvet  of  her  fair  face  upon 
mine.  If  I  had  only  done  it!  But  what 
with  the  strangeness  and  grandeur  of 
that  big  room,  the  voices  of  the  others 
who  were  sitting  in  the  library,  near 
by,  the  mystery  of  the  spreading  crino¬ 
line  that  was  pressing  upon  my  knees, 

I  hard  not  half  the  courage  of  a  lover. 

“My  friend  writes  me  that  you  are  in 
love,”  she  said,  opening  her  fan  and 
moving  it  slowly,  as  she  looked  up  at 
me. 

“She  is  right  I  must  confess  it,”  I 
said,  “I  am  madly,  hopelessly  in  love. 
It  is  time  you  knew  it  Hope  and  I  want 
your  counsel.” 

She  rose  quickly  and  turned  her  face 
away. 

“Do  not  tell  me — do  not  speak  of  it 
again  —  I  forbid  you,”  she  answered 
coldly. 

Then  she  stood  silent.  I  rose  to  take 
her  hand  and  ask  her  to  tell  me  why,  a 
pretty  rankling  in  my  heart.  Soft  foot¬ 
steps  and  the  swash  of  a  gown  were 
approaching.  Before  I  could  speak  Mrs. 
Fuller  had  come  through  the  doonvay. 

“Come  Hope,”  she  said,  “I  cannot  let 
you  sit  up  late — you  are  worn  out,  my 
dear.” 

Then  Hope  bade  us  both  good-night 
and  went  away  to  her  room.  If  I  had 
known  as  much  about  women  then,  as 
now,  I  should  have  had  it  out,  with 
short  delay,  to  some  understanding  be¬ 
tween  us.  But  in  that  subject  one  loves 
and  learns.  And  one  thing  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  is  this  that  jealousy  throws  its  illu¬ 
sions  on  every  word  and  look  and  act.  I 
went  to  my  room  and  sat  down  for  a 
bit  of  reckoning.  Hope  had  ceased  to 
love  me,  I  felt  sure,  and  how  was  I  to 
win  her  back? 

After  all  my  castle  building  what 
was  I  come  to? 

I  heard  my  door  open  presently,  and 
then  I  lifted  my  head.  Uncle  Eb  stood 
near  me  in  his  stocking  feet  and  shirt 
sleeves. 

“In  trouble,”  he  whispered. 

“In  trouble,”  I  said. 

“  ’Bout  Hope  ?” 

“It’s  about  Hope.” 

“Don’t  be  hasty.  Hope’ll  never  go 
back  on  you,”  he  whispered. 

“She  doesn’t  love  me,”  I  said  impul¬ 
sively.  “She  doesn’t  care  the  snap  of 
her  finger  for  me.” 

“Don’t  believe  it,”  he  answered  calm¬ 
ly.  “Not  a  single  word  of  it.  Thet 
woman — she’s  tryin’  t’  keep  her  away 
from  ye  —  but  ’twon’t  make  no  diff- 
er’nce.  Not  a,  bit.” 

“I  must  try  to  win  her  back — some¬ 
way — somehow,”  I  whispered. 

“Consarn  it!  women  like  t’  be 
chased,”  he  said.  It’s  their  natur’. 
What  do  they  fix  up  so  fer — di’mon’s 
an’  silks  an’  satins —  if  ’tain’t  t’  set 
men  a  chasin’  uv  ’em?  You’d  orter  en¬ 
joy  it.  Stick  to  her— jes’  like  a  puppy 
to  a  root.  Thet’s  my  advice.” 

“Hope  has  got  too  far  ahead  of  me” 
I  said.  “She  can  marry  a  rich  man  if 
she  wishes  to,  and  I  don’t  see  why  she 
shouldn’t.  What  am  I,  anyhow,  but  a 
poor  devil  just  out  of  college  and 
everything  to  win?  It  makes  me  mis¬ 


erable  to  think  here  in  this  great  house 
how  small  I  am.” 

“There’s  things  goin’  t’  happen, 
Uncle  Eb  whispered,  “I  can’t  tell’ ye 
what  er  when  but  they’re  goin’  t’  hap¬ 
pen  an’  they’re  goin’  t’  change  every¬ 
thing.” 

We  sat  thinking  a  while  then.  I  knew 
what  he  meant — that  I  was  to  conquer 
the  world,  somehow,  and  the  idea 
seemed  to  me  so  absurd  I  could  hardly 
help  laughing  as  melancholy  as  I  felt. 

“Now  you  go  t’  bed,”  he  said,  rising 
and  gently  touching  my  head  with  his 
hand.  “There’s  things  goin’  t’  happen, 
boy — take  my  word  fer  it.” 

I  got  in  bed  late  at  night  but  there 
was  no  sleep  for  me.  In  the  still  hours 
I  lay  quietly,  planning  my  future,  for 
now  I  must  make  myself  worth  having 
and  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hope  wasNnot  at  breakfast  with  usi. 

“The  child  is  worn  out,”  said  Mrs. 
Fuller,  “I  shall  keep  her  in  bed  a  day 
or  two.” 

“Couldn't  I  see  her  a  moment?”  I 
inquired. 

“Dear!  no!”  said  she.  “The  poor  thing 
is  in  bed  with  a  headache.” 

If  Hope  had  been  ill  at  home  I  should 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

EBEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 
Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will's  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  the 
harvest  dance  Will  and  Hope  de¬ 
clare  their  mutual  love,. but  Hope 
decides  that  nothing  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  Will’s  ed¬ 
ucation. 

In  Will’s  second  year  at  college 
Hope  left  to  stay  with  the  Fullers 
and  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York  City.  Will  graduated  from 
college  and  he  and  Eben  journey 
to  New  Y^ork  to  see  Hope. 

Horace  Greeley  gives  Will  a 
job.  Eben  and  Will  attend  a  con¬ 
cert  to  hear  Hope  sing. 


wo, ill 


better! 


I 


have  felt  free  to  go  and  sit  by  her  as 

I  had  done  more  than  once.  It  seemed 
a  little  severe  to  be  shut  away  from  her 
now  but  Mrs.  Fuller’s  manner  had  fore- 
answered  any  appeal  and  I  held  my 
peace. 

Having  no  children  of  her  own  she 
had  assumed  a  sort  of  proprietorship 
over  Hope  that  was  evident  —  that 
probably  was  why  the  girl  had  ceased 
to  love  me  and  to  write  to  me  as  of  old. 
A  troop  of  mysteries  came  clear  to  me 
that  morning.  Through  many  gifts  and 
favors  she  had  got  my  sweetheart  in  a 
sort  of  bondage  and  would  make  a  mar¬ 
riage  of  her  own  choosing  if  possible. 

“Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
particularly  for  your  breakfast?”  Mrs. 
Fuller  inquired. 

“Haint  no  way  pertic’lar,”  said  Uncle 
Eb,  “I  gen’ rally  eat  buckwheat  pan¬ 
cakes  an’  maple  sugar  with  a  good 
strong  cup  o’  tea.” 

Mrs.  Fuller  left  the  room  a  moment. 

They  brought  in  our  breakfast  then 
— a  great  array  of  tempting  dishes. 

“Jest  hev  four  pancakes  ’n  a  biled 
egg,”  said  Uncle  Eb  as  he  sipped  his 
tea.  “Grand  tea!”  he  added,  “strong 
enough  t’  float  a  silver  dollar  too.” 

“Mrs.  Fuller,”  I  said  rising,  when  we 
had  finished,  “I  thank  you  for  your 
hospitality,  but  as  I  shall  have  to  work 
nights,  probably,  I  must  find  lodgings 
near  the  office.” 

“You  must  come  and  see  us  again,” 
she  answered  cordially.  “On  Saturday 
I  shall  take  Hope  away  for  a  bit  of 
rest  to  Saratoga  probably  —  and  from 
there  I  shall  take  her  to  Hillsborough 
myself  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“Thought  she  was  goin’  home  with 
me,”  safd  Uncle  Eb. 

“Oh  .dear  no!”  said  Mrs.  Fuller,  “she 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1955 

cannot  go  now.  The  girl  is  ill  and  if, 
such  a  long  journey.” 

The  postman  came  then  with  a  letter 
for  Uncle  Eb. 

It  was  from  David  Brower.  He 
have  to  be  gone  a  week  or  so  buyii 
cattle  and  thought  Uncle  Eb  had 
come  home  as  soon  as  convenient. 

“They’re  lonesome,”  he  said,  thought] 
fully,  after  going  over  the  letter  again, 

“  ’Tain’t  no  wonder  —  they’re  •  gittin* 1 
old.” 

Uncle  Eb  was  older  than  either  of 
them  but  he  had  not  thought  of  that 
“Le’s  see;  ’s  about  eight  o’clock," 
said  he,  presently.  “I’ve  got  t’  go  anj 
ten’  to  some  business  o’  my  own.  I’ll| 
be  back  here  some  time  t’  day  Mi 
Fuller  an’  I’ll  hev  t’  see  thet  girl.  Yi 
mustn’t  never  try  t’  keep  me  ’way  fron 
her.  She’s  sot  on  my  knee  too  many 
year  fer  that  —  altogether  too  many; 

We  arranged  to  meet  there  at  four 
Then  a  servant  brought  us  our  hats 
heard  Hope  calling  as  we  passed  thi 
stairway : 

“Won’t  you  come  up  a  minute,  Unci 
Eb?  I  want  to  see  you  very  much.” 

Then  Uncle  Eb  hurried  upstairs  and 
came  away. 

I  read  the  advertisements  of  boari 
and  lodging — a  perplexing  task  for  on 
so  ignorant  of  the  town.  After  many 
calls  I  found  a  place  to  my  liking  0: 
Monkey  Hill,  near  Printing  Hous 
Square. 

Here  I  found  a  home  for  myself  -! 
humble  but  quaint  and  cleanly,  A 
thrifty  German  who,  having  long  fol 
lowed  the  sea,  had  married  and  thro 
out  his  anchor  for  good  and  all,  no1 
dwelt  in  the  chalet  with  his  wife  an 
two  boarders  —  both  newspaper  mi 
The  old  shop  keeper  in  front,  once 
sailor  himself,  had  put  the  place  i 
shipshape  and  leased  it  to  them. 

I  was  comfortably  settled  and  har 
at  work  on  my  article  by  noon.  At  foul 
I  went  to  meet  Uncle  Eb.  Hope  was  sti 
sick  in  bed  and  we  came  away  in 
frame  of  mind  that  could  hardly  havi 
been  more  miserable.  I  tried  to  indue 
him  to  stay  a  night  with  me  in  my  ne< 
quarters. 

“I  mus’n’t,”  he  said  cheerfully 
“  ’Fore  long  I’m  cornin’  down  a’gin  bul 
I  can’t  fool  ’round  no  longer  now.  P 
jes’  go’n  git  my  new  clothes  and 
fer  the  steamboat.  Want  ye  t’  go  n  se 
Hope  to-mori’ow.  She’s  cornin’  up  wit 
Mis  Fuller  next  week.  I’m  goin’ tjfinj 
out  what’s  the  matter  uv  her 
Somethin’s  wrong  somewhere.  Dunn 
what  ’tis.  She’s  all  upsot.” 

Poor  girl!  it  had  been  almos  a 
heavy  a  trial  to  her  as  to  me— cuttinf 
me  off  as  she  had  done.  Remembrance: 
of  my  tender  devotion  to  her,  in  al 
years  between  then  and  childhoo 
must  have  made  her  sore  with  pi  J 
had  already  determined  what  I  snoJ 
do,  and  after  Uncle  Eb  had  gone 
evening  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter  a 
asked  her  if  I  might  not  still  have >  so 
hope  of  her  loving  me.  I  begged  he 
let  me  know  when  I  might  come 
talk  with  her  alone.  With  what  eio 
quence  I  could  bring  to  bear  1  0 
how  my  love  had  grown  and  ai 

of  my  life.  .  j 

I  finisned  my  article  that  night 
in  the  morning,  took  it  to  Mr.  ie 
He  was  at  his  desk  writing  and 
same  time  giving  orders  in  a  Ql*el  di 
tone  to  some  workman  who  sa 
him.  He  did  not  look  up  as  he  sp  ^ 
He  wrote  rapidly,  his  nose  0°^ 
close  to  the  straggling,  wet  lines 
felt  a  fear  of  its  touching  them.  ^ 
by,  waiting  my  opportunity, 
bearded  man  in  his  shirt  sleeve 
hurriedly  out  of  another  room. 

“Mr.  Greeley,”  he  said,  halting  a 
elbow  of  the  great  editor. 

“Yes,  ivhat  is  it?”  the  editor 
manded  nervously,  his  hand  jv°  ‘ 
over  the  white  page,  as  rapmu 
fore,  his  eyes  upon  his  work 
“Another  man  garroted  this 
on  South  street.”  „  ,  88j 

“Better  write  a  paragraph 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po3°)  ( 
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Never  Before 

So  Many  Prize  Winners 
and  Top  Hereiords 
As  you’ll  find  in  the 

“CREAM  OF  THE 
EAST  SALE” 

May  5  at  Ithaca 

Horned  and  Polled 
The  Livestock  Pavilion 
on  the  beautiful  Cornell 
Campus  is  the  place. 

SHOW  AT  10:00  A.M.  - 
SALE  AT  1 :00  P.M. 

Plan  now  to  attend! 

■or  catalog  and  Information  write: 

N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Assn 

Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  AT  AUCTION 

JAIMES  ALEXANDER  DISPERSAL 
11  A.  M.  Thursday,  April  26,  1956 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

70  HEAD  Reg.  BROWN  SWISS 


T.B.  and  Bangs  Tested — 25  years  of  breeding. 

Production  tested — uniform  type. 

At  the  farm  located  on  Union  Street  3  miles 
N.W.  of  Scottsvilie,  25  miles  S.W.  of  Rochester. 


FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Norman  E.  Magnussen 

Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  FRED  BUTTLES,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
Mon.,  May  7,  at  Noon. 

Form  location,  turn  off  Rt.  145  four  mi.  N.  ol 
town,  go  2  mi. 

An  outstanding  farmer- breeders  herd  of  27  cows,  8  First. 
Calf  Heifers,  14  Rrea  Heifers,  10  Yearlings,  9  Calves 
and  2  Bulls.  Records  of  the  cows  „nd  the  dams  of  the 
heifers  avg.:  10504  M  4.17%  439  F.  Cattle  are  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  have  plenty  of  size,  superior  udders 
and  lots  of  quality.  Buttles  cattle  have  been  top  monej 
winners  at  the  Cobleskill  Fair.  Several  cows  fresh,  a  lol 
bred  for  fall.  209-A  Farm  and  Eauipment  for  sale 
privately.  HEALTH:  T.B.  Accred.,  Bangs  Certified 
Calf.  Vacc.  tested  within  30  days  of  sale. 

For  Catalog  Write 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct.  BRANDON,  VT. 


lOth  Annual  Connecticut 
BROWN  SWISS 
Heifer  Sale 
and 

Canton  Show 

Saturday,  May  5th,  Goshen,  Conn. 


3  Yr.-Selected  Evergreens 

30  to  BUNDLE— $5.00  Postpaid 

r!niic 6  sh'PPed  direct  from  growers  at  Plantini 

Mugho  Pirfo h  wl-,Co  °'-  Blue  sPruce>  White  Spruce 
Scotch  Pinp^’  q  W h i te  Pine,  American  Red  Pine  ane 
FREE  rLtai  3  yr‘  seetlli ngs — 4  to  12  inches.  Write  foi 
L  Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide. 

tSUNCREST  EVERGREEN  NURSERIES 

Dept.  AA 

— _ _ _ _ Box  305.  Homer  City,  Penna 

Prices^fiL^VERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factor; 
Write  forX\@,$3-84;  7x8  @  S5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68 
ror  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

ATWonn  TemIs  i°  _rfnt  t01'  a11  purposes 

4  HAWLEY Tf?RTcfVAWNING  CO.  <Since  l877; 
- STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORI' 


SALES 

SERVICE 


8crihm^Ck  breeders  who  are  so 
distin^  0f  A'A‘  have  a  special  a 
comn  tl?  SUles  service  at  the 

KXCHTiVThe  SUBSCEIBEB 

re  ,  ‘  ‘  «  made  available 

marl  T  01  A'A‘  ‘n  an  effort  to  op 
m  k®ts  tor  surplus  that  otherwi 

t.,-,  have  to  be  sacrificed.  For  ,t 
inir  r»and  rates’  write  the  Advert 
‘  Pt.  of  American  Agriculture 
^S^Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N. 
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his  voice  snapping  with  impatience  as 
he  brushed  the  full  page  aside  and  be¬ 
gan  sowing  his  thoughts  on  another. 
“Warn  our  readers.  Tell  ’em  to  wear 
brass  collars  with  spikes  in  ’em  ’til  we 
get  a  new  mayor.” 

The  man  went  away  laughing. 

Mr.  Greeley  threw  down  his  pen, 
gathered  his  copy  and  handed  it  to  the 
workman  who  sat  beside  him. 

“Proof  ready  at  five!”  he  shouted  as 
the  man  was  going  out  of  the  room. 

“Hello!  Brower”  he  said  bending  to 
his  work  again.  “Thought  you’d  blown 
out  the  gas  somewhere.” 

“Waiting  until  you  reject  this  ar¬ 
ticle,”  I  said. 

He  sent  a  boy  for  Mr.  Ottarson,  the 
city  editor.  Meanwhile  he  .had  begun  to 
drive  his  pen  across  the  broad  sheets 
with  tremendous  energy.  Somehow  it 
reminded  me  of  a  man  plowing  black 
furrows  behind  a  fast  walking  team  in 
a  snow  flurry.  His  mind  was  “straddle 
the  furrow”  when  Mr.  Ottarson  came 
in.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence  in 
which  the  latter  stood  scanning  a  page 
of  the  Herald  he  had  brought  with  him. 

“Ottarson!”  said  Mr.  Greeley,  never 
slacking  the  pace  of  his  busy  hand,  as 
he  held  my  manuscript  in  the  other, 
“read  this.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of 
it.  If  good,  give  him  a  show.” 

“The  staff  is  full,  Mr.  Greeley,”  said 
the  man  of  the  city  desk.  His  words 
cut  me  with  disappointment. 

The  editor  of  the  Tribune  halted  his 
hand  an  instant,  read  the  last  lines, 
scratching  a  word  and  underscoring 
another. 

“Don’t  care!”  he  shrilled,  as  he  went 
on  writing.  “Used  to  slide  down  hill 
with  his  father.  If  he’s  got  brains  we’ll 
pay  him  eight  dollars  a  week.” 

The  city  editor  beckoned  to  me  and 
I  followed  him  into  another  room. 

“If  you  will  leave  your  address,”  he 
said,  “I  will  let  you  hear  from  me  when 
we  have  read  the  article.” 

With  the  hasty  confidence  of  youth  I 
began  to  discount  my  future  that  very 
day — ordering  a  full  dress  suit,  of  the 
best  tailor,  hat  and  shoes  to  match  and 

i  , 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Hard  work  is  an  accumulation  of 

easy  things  you  didn’t  do  when  you 

should  have. — Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

a  complement  of  neck  wear  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Beau  Brummel.  It 
gave  me  a  start  when  I  saw  the  bill 
would  empty  my  pocket  of  more  than 
half  its  cash.  But  I  had  a  stiff  pace  to 
follow,  and  every  reason  to  look  my 
best. 

I  took  a  walk  in  the  long  twilight  of 
that  evening.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark 
I  passed  the  Fuller  house  and  looked 
up  at  its  windows.  Standing  under  a 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  avenue 
I  saw  a  man  come  out  of  the  door  and 
walk  away  hurriedly  with  long  strides. 

I  met  him  at  the  next  corner. 

“Good  evening!”  he  said. 

I  recognized  then  the  voice  and  figure 
of  John  Trumbull. 

“Been  to  Fuller’s,”  said  he. 

“How  is  Hope?”  I  asked. 

“Better,”  said  he.  “Walk  with  me?” 

“With  pleasure,”  said  I,  and  then  he 
quickened  his  pace. 

We  walked  awhile  in  silence,  going  so 
fast  I  had  hardly  time  to  speak,  and 
the  darkness  deepened  into  night.  We 
hurried  along  through  streets  and  al¬ 
leys  that  were  but  dimly^  lighted  com¬ 
ing  out  at  length  on  a  wide  avenue 
passing  through  open  fields  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  Lights  in  cabin  win¬ 
dows  glowed  on  the  hills  around  us.  I 
made  some  remark  about  them  but  he 
did  not  hear  me.  He  slackened  pace  in  a 
moment  and  began  whispering  to  him¬ 
self — I  "could  not  hear  what  he  said.  I 
thought  of  bidding  him  good-night  and 
returning  but  where  were  we  and  how 
could  I  find  my  way? 

A  wonderful  thing  was  happening  in 
the-  sky.  A  great  double  moon  seemed 


to  be  flying  over  the  city  hooded  in 
purple  haze.  A  little  spray  of  silver 
light  broke  out  of  it,  as  we  looked,  and 
shot  backward  and  then  floated  after 
the  two  shining  disks  that  were  fall¬ 
ing  eastward  in  a  long  curve.  They 
seemed  to  be  so  near  I  thought  they 
were  coming  down  upon  the  city. 

In  a  moment' they  had  passed  out  of 
sight.  We  were  not  aware  that  we  had 
witnessed  a  spectacle  the  like  of  which 
had  not  been  seen  in  centuries,  if  ever, 
since  God  made  the  heavens — the  great 
meteor  of  1860. 

“Let’s  go  back,”  said  Trumbull.  “We 
came  too  far.  I  forgot  rpyself.” 

“Dangerous  here?”  I  inquired. 

“Not  at  all,”  said  he,  “but  a  long 
way  out  of  town — tired?” 

“Rather,”  I  said,  grateful  for  his  evi¬ 
dent  desire  to  quiet  my  alarm. 

“Come!”  said  he  as  we  came  back  to 
the  pavement,  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder.  “Talk  to  me.  Tell  me — what 
are  you  going  to  do?” 

We  walked  slowly  down  the  deserted 
avenue  I,  meanwhile,,  talking  of  my 
plans. 

“You  love  Hope,”  he  said  presently. 
“You  will  marry  her?” 

“If  she  will  have  me,”  said  I. 

“You  must  wait,”  he  said,  “time 
enough!” 

He  quickened  his  pace  again  as  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  scattering  shops 
and  houses  of  the  upper  city  and  no 
other  word  was  spoken.  On  the  corners 
we  saw  men  looking  into  the  sky  and 
talking  of  the  fallen  moon.  It  was  late 
bedtime  when  we  turned  into  Gram- 
ercy  Park. 

“Come  in,”  said  he  as  he  opened  an 
iron  gate. 

I  followed  him  up  a  marble  stairway 
and  a  doddering  old  English  butler 
opened  the  door  for  us.  We  entered  a 
fine  hall  its  floor  of  beautiful  parquetry 
muffled  with  silken  rugs.  High  and  spa¬ 
cious  rooms  were  all  aglow  with  light. 

He  conducted  me  to  a  large  smoking 
room,  its  floor  and  walls  covered  with 
trophies  of  the  hunt— antlers  and  the 
skins  of  carnivora.  Here  he  threw  off 
his  coat  and  bade  me  be  at  home  as 
he  lay  down  upon  a  wicker  divan  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  tawny  skin  of  some  wild 
animal.  He  stroked  the  fur  fondly  with 
his  hand. 

“Hello  Jock!”  he  said,  a  greeting  that 
mystified  me. 

“Tided  to  eat  me,”  he  added,  turning 
to  me. 

Then  he  bared  his  great  hairy  arm 
and  showed  me  a  lot  of  ugly  scars. 

I  besought  him  to  tell  the  story. 

“Killed  him,”  he  answered. 

“With  a  gun?” 

“No — with  my  hands,”  and  that  was 
all  he  would  say  of  it. 

He  lay  facing  a  black  curtain  that 
covered  a  corner.  Now  and  then  I  heard 
a  singular  sound  in  the  room  —  like 
some  faint,  far,  night  cry  such  as  I 
have  heard  often  in  the  deep  woods.  It 
was  so  weird  I  felt  some  wonder  of  it. 
Presently  I  could  tell  it  came  from  be¬ 
hind  the  curtain  where,  also,  I  heard 
an  odd  rustle  like  that  of  wings. 

I  sat  in  a  reverie,  looking  at  the 
silent  man  before  me,  and  in  the  midst 
of  it  he  pulled  a  cord  that  hung  near 
him  and  a  bell  rang. 

“Luncheon!”  he  said  to  the  old  butler 
who  entered  immediately. 

Then  he  rose  and  showed  me  odd 
things,  carved  out  of  wood,  by  his  own 
hand  as  he  told  me,  and  with  a  delicate 
art. 

Luncheon  had  been  set  between  us, 
the  while,  and  as  we  were  eating  it  the 
butler  opened  a  big  couch  and  threw 
snowy  sheets  of  linen  over  it  and  silken 
covers  that  rustled  as  they  fell. 

“You  will  sleep  thei’e,”  said  my  host 
as  his  servant  laid  the  pillows,  “and 
well  I  hope.” 

I  thought  I  had  better  go  to  my  own 
lodgings. 

“Too  late — too  late,”  said  he,  and  I, 
leg- weary- and  half  asleep,  accepted  his 
proffer  of  hospitality.  Then,  having  eat¬ 
en,  he  left  me  and  I  got  into  bed  after 
turning  the  lights  out. 
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Good  Market  for 
Dairy  Replacements 
Now 

There  are  plenty  of  good  buyers 
for  dairy  replacements  at  all  seven 
Empire  Stockyards  across  the 
state.  The  demand  is  tremendous, 
so  it  will  pay  you  to  market  dairy 
replacements  now  at  your  Empire 
Stockyards.  Yes,  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  do  require  the  health  cer¬ 
tificate  signifying  that  they  are 
free  of  Brucellosis,  and  blood  tests 
are  now  being  processed  promptly 
by  the  State.  Empire  can  help 
you  get  the  health  certificates  if 
you  have  the  proper  papers. 
There’s  no  reason  to  delay  the 
marketing  of  dairy  replacements. 
The  buyers  are  at  your  nearby 
Empire  Stockyards,  ready  to  pay 
good  prices  for  dairy  replace¬ 
ments.  Let  your  Empire  Stock- 
yards  manager  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  you.  Call  him  today. 

Liveslock 
Marketing  Cooperative 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  at 

Bath  •  Greene  •  Oneonta 
Bullville  •  Gouverneur 
Caledonia-West  Winfield 

Empire,  can  now  arrange  on-the-farm 
auction  sales  of  livestock  and  farm 
equipment.  Call  your  Stockyards  man¬ 
ager  for  details. 


REG.  HEREFORD  AND 
ANGUS  DISPERSALS 

FRIDAY  NIGHT  -  7:30  P.M. 

MAY  4,  1956 

Sale  at  the  Empire  Stock  Yards,  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  on  Rt.  5.  82  Head  in  two  Farmer- 
Breeder  Dispersals. 

NESBITT  HEREFORD  DISPERSAL 
MACVEAN  ANGUS  DISPERSAL 

37  HEREFORDS  37 

An  outstanding  group  of  Hereford  Cattle. 
100%  Domino  Breeding.  10  Daughters  of  SH 
Larry  Domino  3,  7  Daughters  of  EPF  Jupiter 
Dom  51.  2  Top  Sires  with  excellent  conforma¬ 
tion.  Cows  with  calves  at  side. 

45  ANGUS  45 

A  choice  herd  of  Angus  cattle.  Good  Blood¬ 
lines.  8  daughters  of  Blackbirds  Eventuation. 
10  daughters  of  Emerson  Eurotas.  4  daughters 
of  Three  Beeches  Burgoster  50.  16  cows  with 
calves  at  side.  8  Yrlgs.,  2  bull  calves. 

Both  Herds  T.B.  Accredited  —  Calfhood  Vac¬ 
cinated  —  30  Day  Blood  Test. 

A  TOP  BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

Herefords  Owned  By  —  DON  NESBITT,  Sr., 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

Angus  Owned  By  —  ROBERT  MACVEAN,  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WILCOX 

Sale  Algr-  &  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

Soften  UDDERS!  -fljlr 
Heal  TEATS ! 

The  sam8  antiseptic  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Medicat- 
cd  Teat  Dilators  arc  packed. 

You  will  like  this  modern, 

more  effective  medication  for 

tender  udders  and  teats.  10 

oz.  tin  $1  at  drug  and  farm 

stores  or  by  mail.  ‘  »  N  i  i 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS  4,  N.Y.  iMHlI 
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Healthy  Chick  News 
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Do  You  Use 

Automatic 

Feeders? 


I  find  poultrymen  making  mistakes  on 
automatic  feeders.  To  get  good  lay  I  believe 
you  need  one  running  foot  of  feeder  space 
for  each  4  to  5  hens.  Or  if  you  figure  both 
sides  of  the  feeder,  5  inches  of  space  per  hen. 

Some  feeder  salesmen,  to  get  an  order,  will 
sell  you  one  foot  for  each  eight  layers.  In  my 
opinion,  you  might  better  stick  to  the  good 
old  hoppers  than  put  in  insufficient  automatic 
feeder  space. 

Some  automatic  feeders  are  very  satisfactory. 
Others  aren’t.  I  suggest  you  check  claims  with 
other  poultrymen  before  ordering. 

If  you  allow  3  sq.  ft.  per  layer  in  a  house 
30’  deep,  you  can  use  a  trough  down  and 
back  in  your  house.  If  you  have  a  house  48' 
to  60'  deep,  run  four  lengths  of  trough.  Down 
and  back,  down  and  back. 

Water:  Provide  water  in  various  parts  of  the 
pen  so  layers  can  drink  easily,  fast  and  happily. 
If  your  layers  can’t  drink  lots  of  water  quickly 
after  eating,  they  get  a  stomach  ache  and  eat 
less  feed  the  next  day. 

April  and  May  Hatched  Pullets  Are  Best! 

It’s  easier  to  raise  good  pullets  now  than 
anytime  of  the  year.  Also,  they’ll  lay  heavier 
than  earlier  hatched  pullets.  Oor  experience 
shows  that  April  or  May  pullets  will,  by  Octo¬ 
ber  1957,  have  laid  as  many  eggs  as  the  same 
strain  pullets  hatched  in  February.  They  won’t 
give  you  as  quick  a  cash  return  as  earlier 
pullets  but  will  make  you  as  much  or  more 
money  eventually. 

We  Have  Three  Types  Of  Pullets  For  you 
This  Year. 

T.  Babcock  Bessies  —  a  top  strain-cross  that 
lays  a  large  white  egg  at  an  early  age,  lives 
real  well  and  lays  like  fury. 

2.  Babcock  Beauties  —  a  strain-cross  that 
lays  still  larger  white  eggs  than  the  Bessies, 
but  won’t  lay  quite  as  many  eggs  —  ideal  for 
the  “egg-route  producer.” 

3.  Babcock  Barbaras  —  the  old  pure  Bab¬ 
cock  strain  that  comes  up  in  egg  size  slowly, 
but  lays  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  an  awful 
long  time.  We  find  many  Babcock  customers 
laying  their  Barbaras  for  three  years. 

Please  send  for  our  catalog.  I  believe  you’ll 
enjoy  reading  it. 

Do  you  want  chicks  now?  Please  phone  us 
collect  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  4-6384  and  place  your 
order  for  Babcock’s  Healthy  Leghorn  pullets 
today.  Get  it  done!  Get  it  off  your  mind! 

Sincerely, 


Dear  Babcock: 


Q  1  want  to  start... 


-chicks  on 
— 1956. 


0  Please  send  catalog  and  price  list. 
Mail  to  j 

t 

Name  . .  .  ,  ....-n. 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3G,  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TOP  N.Y.S. 
LEGHORN 
BREEDER 


At  the  5th  Central 
N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test 


$  $  FOR  YOU! 

Find  out  how  you  can 
share  in  Bulkley's  Leg¬ 
horns'  high  per  chick  in¬ 
come.  Regular  monthly 
bulletins,  price  list, 
catalog  free.  Rush  post 
card  today. 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


OUR  41st  YEAR 

125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M,  Odessa,  N  Y. 


Pure  Empire  White  Poults 


ONE  BREED  •  ONE  GRADE  •  NO  CROSS  BREEDS 
All  breeders  grown  in  confinement  on  mesh  and  sla 
floors  for  poults  with  strong  healthv  legs.  All  eggs  and 
poults  produced  at  our  exclusive  Turkey  Farm  and 
Hatche’v  Open  dates  April  18th,  May,  June,  July.  Eggs 
available. 

N.  Y.— U.  S.  PULLORUM  —  TYPHOID  CLEAN 
JACK  WEST'S  BROOKFIELD  TURKEY  FARM 

HOMER,  NEW  YORK  Phone:  Pioneer  6-3024 


Some  Facts  About 


Chronic  Respiratory  Disease 


B y  LOUIS 

O  DISEASE  in  recent  years  has 
caused  more  worry  among  poul¬ 
try  keepers  than  Chronic  Res¬ 
piratory  Disease  or  CRD  as  it  is 
commonly  called.  It  is  fast  becoming 
the  number  one  disease  problem.  This 
disease  is  now  widespread  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  well-known  pathologist  it  is 
probably  present  in  every  poultry  flock 
in  various  degrees  of  intensity.  It  con¬ 
stitutes  an  economic  problem  to  the 
poultry  industry. 

Chronic  Respiratory  Disease  may  af¬ 
fect  chickens,  turkeys,  pheasants,  gui¬ 
nea  fowl  and  pigeons.  Other  species 
may  be  susceptible,  but  have  not  been 
tested.  Although  the  disease  may  af¬ 
fect  birds  of  any  age  it  is  most  often 
seen  in  young  stock  after  four  or  five 
weeks  of  age  and  in  laying  flocks. 

The  outstanding  signs  of  the  disease 
are  a  nasal  discharge,  rattling  in  the 
throat  when  the  bird  breathes,  droopi¬ 
ness,  loss  of  appetite,  loss  in  weight, 
slow  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  flock, 
moderate  drop  in  egg  production  and  a 
slowing  up  in  growth  in  young  birds. 
Symptoms  of  the  disease  in  young  and 
adult  birds  may  persist  for  months. 

The  mode  of  transmission  is  not 
fully  understood  but  it  is  definitely 
known  that  the  agent  can  be  transmit¬ 
ted  through  the  egg.  Air-borne  or  con¬ 
tact  transmission  of  CRD  has  also  been 
demonstrated  by  two  different  groups 
of  workers.  Birds  that  have  recovered 
from  the  disease  and  show  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  it  may  harbor  the  causative 
agent. 

What  makes  CRD  a  problem  to  treat 
is  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  no  long- 


M. HURD 


er  considered  to  be  caused  by  a  single 
disease  agent.  The  cause  of  CRD  is 
difficult  to  describe.  A  small  micro-or¬ 
ganism  described  as  a  pleuro-pneumo- 
nia  like  organism  (PPLO)  is  said  to 
play  a  role  in  the  cause  of  CRD. 

Fahey  and  Crawley,  Canadian  work¬ 
ers,  reporting  in  the  May  issue  of 
POULTRY  SCIENCE  1955  state  that 
they  have  found  recently  that  a  virus  is 
involved  in  the  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  They  think  that  a  PPLO-virus 
complex  more  completely  describes  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  Fahey  and  Craw¬ 
ley  state  that  PPLO  is  probably  the 
major  cause  of  the  chronic  condition 
observed  in  CRD. 

These  workers  have  found  /  that 
PPLO  is  sensitive  to  certain  antibiotics 
and  that  it  is  effectively  eliminated 
from  infected  hens  by  streptomycin. 
When  hens  were  injected  with  penicil¬ 
lin-streptomycin  the  eggs  laid  by  these 
birds  were  free  of  PPLO  for  a  period 
beginning  about  10  days  after  the  in¬ 
jection  and  lasting  for  approximately 
4  weeks. 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings  Fahey 
and  Crawley  offer  a  plan  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  CRD  by  using  the  PPLO-free 
eggs  for  hatching.  They  describe  the 
necessary  isolation  procedures  for 
hatching  and  rearing  the  PPLO-free 
birds  along  with  the  practical  use  of 
a  blood  test  for  detecting  PPLO  in¬ 
fection. 

The  above  control  plan  although 
quite  complicated  is  being  carried  out 
on  a  breeder  farm  in  Canada  with  some 
success.  Whether  this  procedure  will 
become  general  practice  remains  to  be 
seen. 


Should  Growing  Pullets  Be  Lighted? 


By  L.  M.  HURD 


T 


HE  use  of  artificial  light  has 
been  a  very  helpful  and  profit¬ 
able  practice  for  poultrymen  in 
stimulating  and  controlling  egg 
production  during  the  season  of  high¬ 
est  egg  prices.  Since  its  use  was  first 
introduced  about  40 1  years  ago,  much 
has  been  learned  in  what  way  and  how 
it  affects  poultry  the  way  it  does.  Like 
many  scientific  things,  poultrymen  are 
finding  out  that  it  is  important  to  know 
how  to  use  light — that  there  may  be  a 
wrong  as  well  as  a  right  way  to  use 
it  to  get  the  best  results. 


A  few  years  ago  the  New  Hampshire 
experimental  station  (and  more  re¬ 
cently  the  Delaware  station)  presented 
information  to  the  effect  that  continu¬ 
ous  lighting  of  growing  pullets  delays 
the  age  when  they  come  into  laying 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  This  use  of 
light  has  been  of  interest  to  some  poul¬ 
trymen  as  a  means  of  preventing  some 
of  the  very  small  eggs  that  result  when 
the  birds  come  into  lay  at  a  very  early 
age.  An  article  in  the  April  issue  1955 
of  the  “Kimberchick  News”  gives  a 
summary  of  experimental  information 
from  different  states  that  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  practice  of  delaying  the 
maturity  of  growing  pullets  by  artifi¬ 
cial  light.  t 

The  writers  of  the  article  (Hutt, 
Lamoreux  and  Goodwin)  are  of  the 
opinion  (and  they  give  considerable  evi¬ 
dence  to  back  it  up)  that  lighting  pul¬ 
lets  during  the  growing  period  not  only 
delays  sexual  maturity,  but  may  also 
curtail  later  production  during  the  next 
several  months. 


The  data  would  indicate  that  the  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  growing  period 
affected  is  the  month  just  previous  to 
sexual  maturity.  The  information  pre- 
sehted  shows  that  much  of  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  early  lighting  up  to  3  or  , 


4  months  of  age  can  he  reduced  by 
withholding  lights  from  that  time  until 
the  birds  are  at  least  5  months  of  age. 
In  other  words,  given  a  choice,  the 
writers  would  not  advise  giving  any 
artificial  illumination  to  growing  pul¬ 
lets,  but  if  light  is  given  during  the 
early  part  of  brooding  to  prevent 
crowding,  there  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  omitting  lights  from  the 
time  the  birds  are  3  to  4  months  old 
until  they  are  5  months  of  age. 

Experiments  that  confirm  the  fapt 
that  lighting  inmature  pullets  can 
lower  their  later  productivity  were  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Adolf,  Farm  Advisor  in 
Diego  County,  California  in  1955.  In  the 
first  trial  a  flock  of  260  White  Leghorn 
pullet  chicks  hatched  September  15 
were  divided  on  January  1  into  two 
groups  of  130  each.  One  group  was 
lighted  when  they  were  3%  months  (107 
days)  old  sufficiently  to  make  a  15- 
hour  day  while  the  other  group  was  not 
lighted.  Lights  were  discontinued  in  the 
late  spring  when  the  days  lengthened 
to  about  14  hours,  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  resumed  as  the  approaching 
autumn  brought  shorter  days.  The 
other  flock  received  no  light  except  in 
the  fall. 

The  second  test  was  the  same  in 
every  respect  except  the  chicks  were 
hatched  on  October  7  and  light  was 
given  one  lot  when  they  were  85  days 
old  or  22  days  younger  than  those  re¬ 
ceiving  light  in  the  first  trial.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  the  lighted  pens  in  both  trials 
was  consistently  9  to  15  per  cent  lower 
than  in  the  unlighted  pens.  From  this 
data  and  similar  information  from 
other  state  experimental  stations  the 
writers  conclude  that  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  light  pullets  throughout 
the  growing  period. 
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CONCRETE 
SILO? 
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*  STRONGER 


^  better  looking 
*  modern  design 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO 

Box  528  -A  Woedsport,  N.  Y, 

Name_ - - 


Street  address _ 

City - 


_Zone _ State. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 


The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 


PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 
and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests, such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 


(1  quart)  enough  $1.75 


for  4  bushels  seed 


(1  pint)  enough  1.00 


for  2  bushels  seed 


(Vi  pint)  enough  gQ 


for  1  bushel  seed 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


No,  m  not 
dead,  but  what 
b  that  stuff? 


A 


WANTED 
1000 RUPTURED 
TO  MAKE  THIS  TES1 


Kansas  City,  Mo. — A  Doctor’s  Inven 
tion  for  reducible  rupture  is  proving 


successful,  an  offer  is  now  being 
to  give  everyone  who  will  test  it  a  5  ■ 
Truss  at  no  cost.  This  invention  has  ® 
leg  straps,  no  elastic  belts,  or  lea 
bands.  It  holds  rupture  up  and  ia 
comfortable  and  easy  to  wear.  ^ 
using  it  many  report  entire  satisfac  w 

test  to 


Any  reader  of  this  paper  may 


Doctor’s  Invention  for  30  days  an 
ceive  the  separate  $3.50  Truss  a 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  sa  is  ^ 
with  the  invention- — return  it,  hu 
sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  Truss  U 
trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured  jus  ^ 
the  Physician’s  Appliance  Co., 
Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St.,  Kansas 
Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Unsexed,  Pullets  &  Cockerels.  Writ  /“^‘‘our  UJ 
and  Information  about)  iiloodtestmB.  ‘ 

_ vii:.,,  „  T  U  n  M  PSD  N TU  W  ™ 


and  Information  about,  -Bfooutesiam,.  - 
livability  Guarantee.  THOMPSONTOWN 
Rt.  30,  THOMPSONTOWN  PA 


STOP  KEEPING 


chicken 


Let  SHRAWDER'S  ANCONAS  Keep 


You 


LeT  JnKH  VV  UCK  a  MI-.WW---'  • 

The  breeti  that  lays  more  large  white  egu 


on  less 


I  ne  ureeu  mat  ia,o  mum  i„iy„ 

Day  Ola  and  Started.  Catalog  FRtt. 


phone 


SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM, 


RICHFIELD 
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merican  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1956  — 


"Out  Around  The 
BROODER  HOUSE” 

By  Bill  Coolidge 


Dan*  Foolishness 

ET  ME  get  my  pipe  a’going  here. 
Now,  I  could  tell  you  folks  be¬ 
forehand  that  this  column  is  not 
going  to  amount  to  much,  so  if 
you  have  got  anything  very  important 
to  do,  like  grading  eggs  or  something, 
you  hadn’t  better  waste  your  time 
"Lading  it.  But  you  probably  will. 

You  know  out  there  in  the  brooder 
house  the  other  day  someone  asked  me 
where  I  dig  up  all  these  stories  I  tell, 
mien  someone  else  asked  me  “why”  I 
dig  them  up. 

I  I  don’t  know  as  I  have  got  a  very 
good  answer  to  either  question.  But  in 
these  days  of  high  tension  living  and 
folks  fussing  and  feuding  about  taxes, 
price  supports  and  a  dozen  other 
things,  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is 
good  to  just  sit  and  tell  stories,  and 
perhaps  get  a  little  laugh,  or  at  least 
a  chuckle. 


would  not  move  a  step  till  Henry  got 
out  and  walked  beside  the  buggy  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  On  the  next  hill  both  the 
salesman  and  Henry  had  to  get  out  and 
walk  in  order  to  reach  the  top  of  tjie 
hill.  On  the  third  hill  they  both  had  to 
get  out  and  walk,  and  on  top  of  thdt 
they  had  to  unharness  the  nag  and  pull 
the  buggy  to  the  top  of  the  hill  them¬ 
selves. 

When  they  finally  reached  the  end  of 
their  journey,  and  were  parting  com¬ 
pany,  their  salesman  said  to  Henry, 
“That  I  had  to  come  here,  I  have  got 
business  here.  That  you  had  to  come, 
well  I  hired  you  to  come  with  me,  but 
tell  me  Henry,  why  did  we  have  to 
bring  that  dam  horse  along?” 

Henry  had  lost  his  wife  years  ago, 
and  after  a  time  he  got  married  again 
to  one  of  the  local  ^irls  known  around 
the  village  as  Madam  Butterfly.  Henry 
said  he  had  known  her  ever  since  she 
was  a  caterpillar. 


I  Someone  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
"Bill,  I  have  read  a  lot  of  stories  that 
you  have  written  about  your  home 
town,  Lockes  Mills,  Maine,  that  is.  Now 
Just  where  is  Lockes  Mills  anyway?” 
Well,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  like 
|o  tell. 

We  had  a  new  preacher  come  to 
ockes  Mills  one  time  to  preach  at  the 
illage  church,  and  try  to  save  some  of 
iis  sinners,  and  this  story  came  along 
pith  him.  It  seems  that  they  were  all 
acked  and  ready  to  move  from  their 
|ormer  residence,  and  the  little  girl  was 
bout  to  say  her  prayers  the  night  be¬ 
fore  departure  and  her  prayers  went 
jomething  like  this.  “God  bless  Mommy 
nd  Daddy  and  my  little  brother  Tom- 
y.  And  dear  God,  this  is  goodbye.  We 
Ire  moving  to  Lockes  Mills.” 

I  But  we  had  a  nice  healthy  climate  up 
»here.  Why,  the  only  person  I  ever 
ffn°w  of  dying  up  there  was  the  poor 
old  undertaker.  He  starved  to  death. 

Amongst  the  loafers  that  used  to 
ather  around  the  old  box  stove  down 
b  the  general  store  and  Post  Office 
as  an  old  fellow  called  Henry,  the 
|orse  jockey.  Henry-  made  his  living, 
uch  as  it  was,  by  trading  horses.  Hen- 
was  pretty  well  traded  out  one  time 
Men  a  traveling  salesman  got  off  the 
rain  there  in  Lockes  Mills,  and  upon 
wishing  his  business  there  at  the  gen- 
'ral  store,  hired  Henry  to  drive  him  to 
e  next  town,  so  he  could  cover  the 

'vo  towns  before  the  next  train  came 
long. 

Well  Henry  had  an  old  roan  horse 
at  was  knock-kneed,  spavined,  blind 
one  eye,  had  the  heaves  and  on  top 
“  that  was  balky.  Outside  of  that  it 
as  a  pretty  good  horse. 

They  got  hitched  up  after  a  while' 

am  S  ai^e<^  ou^-  tbe  first  hill  they 
e  to,  the  horse  stopped  dead  and 


'yt 
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stn„y,!  0  w'lncss,  dear.  He  was 
ln9  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  street." 


Madam  Butterfly  stood  over  six  feet 
tall.  Barefooted  that  is.  She  was  bare¬ 
footed  most  of  the  time  except  when 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  She  used 
to  chew  tobacco  and  would  use  a  plug 
of  Old  Honesty  every  day,  and  could 
spit  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  and  hit 
a  hog  in  the  eye  at  more  than  twenty 
feet.  And  talk,  why  her  tongue  seemed 
to  be  hung  on  some  sort  of  a  pivot 
that  let  her  talk  with  both  ends  of  it  at 
the  same  time. 

Well  Henry  was  took  sick  one  time 
and  she  got  the  doctor  for  him.  The 
old  country  doctor  being  pretty  wise 
to  the  ways  of  his  patients  said  “I  must 
prescribe  rest  and  absolute  quiet  for 
your  husband,  here  is  a  triple  strength 
sleeping  powder.”  “When  do  I  give  it  to 
him”  asked  Madam  Butterfly?  Said  the 
doctor,  “you  don’t  give  that  to  him. 
You  take-that  yourself.” 

Madam  Butterfly  was  took  lame  one 
time.  They  said  down  to  the  store  that 
she  had  “water  on  the  knee.”  But  she 
got  rid  of  that  after  a  while.  She  wore 
pumps.  But  that  was  nothing.  Her  old 
man  had  “water  on  the  brain.”  He  went 
to  sleep  one  cold  night  and  the  water 
froze  solid.  And  when  he  woke  up  in 
the  morning  he  couldn’t  remember  a 
thing.  Yer  see  everything  had  slipped 
his  mind. 

Madam  Butterfly  and  Henry  had  a 
boy  they  named  Zeke.  As  a  growing 
boy  Zeke  was  a  thrifty  sort  of  a  chap, 
and  'was  saving  his  money  to  buy  a 
cow.  Well  Zeke  was  down  to  the  village 
store  one  time  when  a  salesman  was 
there  selling  bicycles,  and  of  course, 
the  salesman  tried  to  sell  one  of  his  bi¬ 
cycles  to  Zeke.  But  Zeke  says  “no,  I 
would  rather  invest  my  money  in  a 
cow”.  But  says  the  salesman  “think 
■how  fooligh  you  would  look  riding 
around  the  village  here  on  a  cow.”  To 
which  Zeke  replies,  “wal  naow  just 
haow  do  yer  think  I  would  look  milk¬ 
ing  a  bicycle?” 

Well  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I 
guess-  this  is  about  enough  of  this  darn 
foolishness.  Like  I  tol(J  you  at  the 
start,  this  column  did  not  amount  to 
much,  but  you  probably  read  it.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  that  none  of  my  columns 
amount  to  much,  and  then  I  will  get 
a  letter  from  someone  that  reads  them 
and  I  will  want  to  get  out  the  old  ^type¬ 
writer  again. 

However  if  you  got  a  little  chuckle 
out  of  this,  then  it  has  kind  of  served 
it’s  purpose.  I  like  to  write  something 
kind  of  foolish  like  this  sometimes.  Yer 

see  it  comes  more  natural. 

* 

Well  folks,  my  pipe  has  gone  out,  so 
join  us  again  sometime  for  another 
visit  Out  Around  The  Brooder  House. 
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start  your  chicks 
on  feed  containing 


Give  your  chicks  the  quick  lift  they 
need  for  a  fast,  healthy,  normal  start' 
with  feed  containing  3-Nitro.  They 
develop  better'.  .  .  have  added  vigor 
to  resist  early  stresses.  Pullets  lay  up 
to  15  days  sooner  without  forcing! 

INCREASE  PRODUCTION-LOWER  COSTS 

When  fed  continuously  at  low  level, 
hens  gain  greater  vitality.  Lay  more 
consistently.  Produce  as  many  as  12 


extra  eggs  per  hen  on  less  feed  per 
dozen  eggs! 

Tested  in  the  laboratory,  approved 
by  leading  poultry  authorities.  Profit- 
proved  by  successful,  commercial 
poultrymen.  You  can  enjoy  these  ex¬ 
tra  profits,  too!  Ask  your  supplier 
NOW  for  starting  mash  containing 
3-NITRO  or  write  for  literature. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 

ask  for 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 
LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  .all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65E,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


NEW!  FREE  PROFIT  CHART 


points  the  way  to  MORE  EGGS  ON  LESS  FEED 


Marshall's  offers  this  Egg  Production  &  Profit 
Chart  to  give  you  a  clear  view  of  your  own  profit 
picture.  It's  the  easy  way  to  keep  track  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  productivity  of  laying  hens.  Experts 


figures  are  listed  for  comparison  «,• 
with  your  own.  For  example,  U.S. 
average  is  168  eggs  per  bird; 
Marshall  birds  average  260  (Okla. 
Laying  Tests).  Get  the  whole  story. 

Know  What  Expenses 
Affect  Your  Profit  Picture 


Please  send  me  new 
Chart  and  free  catalog 
NAME _ 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


-STATE- 


Marshall’s 


R.  D.  No,  5B 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


(302 }  30 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $1.00  extra.  Send  cheqk  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville.  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  on  Strathbran  Farm,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
on  Highway  90,  Telephone  Union  Springs^  77660 
—Strathbran  Zigmond:  Born  May  28,  1955  Sire, 
Fre-Mar  Pharach;  Dam,  Strathbran  Zella 
11.812M,  611F  —  Strathbran  Norseman,  born 

July  1,  1955,  sire  Fra-Mar  Pharach,  dam 

Strathbran  Madusa  13,205M.  672F — Strathbran 
Marcus,  born  August  17,  1955,  sire  Wychmere 
Leader’s  Caroler,  dam  Strathbran  Golden  Rod 
11.582M.  671F. 


BROWN  SWISS 


REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  since  1881.  A  few 
young  heifers  ages  one  month  to  one  year.  Louis 
Barnes,  Collinsville,  Conn.  Phone  Farmington, 
Orchard  3-9381. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


PUREBRED  bulls  ot  the  leading  dual-purpose 
breed.  From  1-15  months  of  age.  Robert  J. 
Brew,  Bergen.  New  York. 


TOP  BREEDING — calves  to  service  age.  Start, 
be  ready!  Hendrickson,  Greeniawn  Farm,  Cobles- 
kill,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


COON  READY  for  service,  bull  born  June  1955. 
His  600  pound  fat  dam  is  a  proven  transmitter 
with  600  pound  fat  daughters  and  a  well  proven 
son.  His  sire  is  our  “Double  Sovereign.”  Price 
5275.00  now.  C.  F.  Crowe,  Dryden,  New  York. 

OUTSTANDING  Holstein  bull  calf  for  sale.  His 
dam  has  101,000  lbs.  milk  first  five  lactations. 
His  sire  carries  top  Canadian  blood  lines.  Accred¬ 
ited,  blood  tested.  Will  deliver.  H.  J.  Fretz  & 
Sons,  Stevensville,  Ontario. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  15  yearling, 
3  two  year  bulls  and  30  yearling  heifers,  sired 
by  three  great  herd  sires  The  kind  that  produce 
500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  We  have  also  for 
sale  100  yearling  heifers  of  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 


A  FINE  registered  polled  bull,  15  months  old, 
Mischief  Lamplighter  Breeding.  A  few  heifers, 
grade  and  registered,  bred  and  open.  Harry  A. 
Strong,  Telephone  31  or  39,  'Groton,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Eight  registered  Herefords  with 
calves  at  foot.  Kenneth  Smith,  Route  2,  Car¬ 
thage,  New  York.  Phone  Black  River  5647. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Mack 
Park,  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  5734. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Beef  Cattle, 
large  assortment.  Cows  with  calves  at  foot, 
$200.00  up:  heifers  $100.00  up;  bulls,  best  of 
breeding.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  New  York. 
Phone  7111. 


5  REGISTERED  Hereford  beef  cows  with  calves 
at  foot  and  rebred.  Price  $250.00  cow  and  calf; 
2-7  month  heifers,  price  $125.00  each.  Excellent 
breeding.  Glen  L.  Gillette,  Route  414,  6  miles 
south  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  7486. 


POLLED  Hereford  Herd  Sire,  Circle  M  breeding; 
produces  calves  of  exceptional  weight  for  age 
but  a  little  too  much  white.'  Look  at  him  and 
his  calves.  Will  sell  for  $500.  A.  B.  Price,  Sun- 
nyfields  Hereford  Farm,  Clarence,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE:  Twenty-seven  Angus  feeder  calves, 
weight  between  five  and  six  hundred  lbs.,  age 
between  eight  and  nine  months.  Howard  G 
Davis,  Phone  7F6,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Angus  bull,  two  years  old,  excel¬ 
lent  blood  lines.  Phone  Short  Tract  311,  Ted 
James,  Fillmore,  New  York. 


DAUGHTERS  and  sons  of  our  Rufflands  sire 
and  our  son  of  Eileenmere  1032.  Strictly  founda¬ 
tion  animals  from  one  of  the  better  herds  at 
real  values.  4  yearlings  consigned  to  Caledonia. 
J.  W.  Stiles  &  Sons,  Cortland,  New  York. 


FIVE  HEIFERS,  built  right,  bred  right,  priced 
low.  One  bull  calf.  In  the  Ithaca  Sale  April  28 
we  have  one  bred  heifer.  Clayton  Taylor,  Law- 
tons,  New  York. 


HORSES 


ARABIAN  Stallion — Breed  your  mares  to  beau¬ 
tiful,  registered  champion.  Makes  wonderful  work¬ 
ing  stock,  parade  and  pleasure  colts.  Fee  $35.00, 
grades.  Welcome  Ranch.  Rock  Hill,  New  York. 


SWINE 


CHOICE  YOUNG  PIGS  —  Feeders  —  Service 
Boars.  Dailey  Stock  Farm  Lexington.  Mass 
Telephone  VO— 2-1085. 


GOOD  PIGS  $8.00.  Shoats  by  truck  loads,  40  lbs. 
$10.00;  50  lbs.,  $12.00.  Mostly  black  and  white 
crosses.  Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Sr.,  Cheswold, 
Delaware.  Also  Black  Wilson  Soy  Beans,  tested, 
bagged,  $2.90  per  bushel  FOB  trucks  now. 


TAMWORTHS,  registered  or  unregistered.  Tam 
worth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  AKC  silver  pups.  Ray 
Y.  Leonard  76  Main  Denville,  N,  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 


BORDER  Collie  Puppies  —  From  fine,  heel¬ 
driving  stock.  Make  excellent  farm  dogs.  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Storer,  Weld,  Maine. 


DOGS 


PUREBRED  English  Shepherd  Pups.  Old  fash¬ 
ioned  type  natural  born  heelers.  Pups  guaran¬ 
teed.  sold  on  money  back  guarantee.  Either  sex 
$25.00.  Weaned  and  ready  to  ship.  Ralph  H. 
Carver,  West  Leyden,  New  York. 


BORDER  Collie  Pups  from  registered  parents. 
$25.00  each.  Willard  Tucker,  Price  Road,  Livonia. 
New  York. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  —  kind  cattlemen  want! 
Booking  orders.  Hendrickson  Farm.  Cobleskill, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNY'BROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets).  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires— all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  8-1611. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm,  Maine,  New  York. 


VANCREST  New  Hampshires’  —  top  heavies  at 
Central  Random  Sample  Test  last  year  and  5 
year  average.  For  livability,  egg  size  and  pro¬ 
duction  get  Vancrest  Hamp  or  Sex  Link  chicks 
this  year.  Write  Vancrest  Farm,  Box  C,  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.  % 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  bur  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  New  York. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.l.  Red  Chicks 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  loider  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
New  York. 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  hai 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultn 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.,  Route  3A,  Ithaca.  N.Y 


BABY  CHICKS  $5.75—100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Also  3-week-old  Chicks 
25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery  Bellefonte  Poultry 
Farm,  Bellefonte  14,  Pa. 


WHITE  Rock  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
Clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


McKUNE  Poultry  Farm — Baby  Chicks  of  superior 
quality.  Not  a  complaint  in  forty  years.  Send 
for  circular;  low  prices.  McKune  Poultry  Farm, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  MR97. 


FORD’S  LEGHORNS  have  been  leading  the 
Western  New  York  Random  Sample  Test  for  the 
past  three  months,  against  birds  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Our  birds  definitely  showed  <re- 
sistence  against  CRD  at  this  test,  by  averaging 
over  71%  production,  during  an  outbreak  last 
Fall.  Order  now.  April  almost  full.  Vernon  Ford, 
R.D.  6,  Lockport,  New  York.  Phone  3-5622. 


LARGE  TYPE  White  Leghorn  pullet  clicks,  the 
kind  that  lay,  pay.  Pedigree  mated.  50  pullets, 
$18.00;  100— $35.00;  300—5104.00  ;  500—5173.00. 
Not  pedigreed:  50— $16.50;  100— $32.00;  300— 
$95.00  ;  500 — $158.00.  Catalog.  Our  33rd  year. 
Ehrler  Hatchery,  Box  355N,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$7.75—100,  $15.00—200.  Ship  at  once  COD. 

Table  assortment  $2.50 — 100,  $4.00 — 200.  Plus 
postage.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown, 
Penna. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pulleis) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms. 
A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8^3  611 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is.  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 

thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 

surgically  eaponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
ldw.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


SURGICAL  White  Rock  or  Silver  Cross  Capons. 
Our  four  week  old  capons  are  very  easy  to  raise, 
for  your  own  eating  pleasure  and  profit.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Box  A.  Kingsley,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


BROADBREASTED  White  Hollands  and  Belts- 
ville  White  poults.  Available  April,  May,  June. 
Sebago  Lake  Turkey  Farm,  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 


TURKEYS 


PURE  EMPIRE  White-  poults  and  eggs  exclu¬ 
sively.  No  crosses.  Brookfiel  Turkey  Farm 
Homer,  New  York. 

GEESE 

GOSLINGS  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Chinese,  each 
$1.00 — Eggs  $.40:  White  Emden.  $1.25 — Eggs 
$.50;  Toulouse.  $1.35— Eggs  $.60.  Order  now! 
20%  down,  Bal.  C.O.D  Maple  Valley  Farms, 
Wells,  Vermont  s 

PILGRIM  Goslings — large,  fast  growing  strain. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed  $1.50  each.  Postpaid  4 
or  more.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton.  Mass. 

GOSLINGS  Massive  Market  Type  White  Emden 
and  Toulouse.  Breeders  used  exclusively  for 
large,  husky,  goslings.  Heavy  meat  and  egg 
production.  Guaranteed  live  delivery.  Ehlers 
Goose  Farm.  Chenango  Forks,  New  York. 

WHITE  CHINESE  goslings,  one  dollar  each.  Ten 
for  $9.00.  Live  delivery.  Postpaid.  Howard 
Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 

DUCKS 

MALKIN  (Wild  Mallaru  _ross  >  Ducklings.  Beau 
tiful,  Delicious.  -  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2  Penna. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each  Toulouse,  White,  Brown, 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm.  Drifting,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  Rouen  Ducklings,  100— $45.00,  20 
— $10.00.  prepaid.  A  few  choice  drakes.  Joseph 
Nicholas,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

CHINCHILLA 

SOUTH  American  Chinchillas,  3  pr.  Young  ani¬ 
mals  breeding  age,  from  top  quality  fur-graded 
parent  stock,  including  equipment:  $375.00.  3 
males  from  our  New  England  Grand  Champion 
Male,  Class  Champion  Female,  breeding  age, 
herd  improvement:  $150.00  each.  Kenney’s  Chin¬ 
chilla  Ranch,  Amherst,  Mass. 

SOUTH  American  Chinchillas  —  Raise  chinchil¬ 
las.  Registered — Graded — Ribbon  Winners.  Pro¬ 
lific  proven  pairs.  Prices  on  request.  Duane 
Whitman,  Vestal,  New  York. 

RABBITS 

BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits 
for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson,  Conn. 

GINSENG 

WANTED:  Dry,  wild  ginseng  roots.  Price  list 
free.  H.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  Wild  Ginseng.  Highest  prices  paid. 
Adelphi  International  Co.,  7  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y, 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  farmers:  Fight  Mastitis  with  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clarks  Pen-Fz  (Penicillin  &  Nitrofura- 
zone).  Two  tubes  free  with  10  ($7.90)  Prepaid. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  Box  73,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

MUSHROOMS 

SPAWN  (“Seed”)  Plus  complete  instructions, 
manureless,  various,  growing,  marketing  $1.00. 
Free  Literature,  gladly.  Luxor-AA  641  South 
19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 

FLOWERS  and  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS,  mixed,  about  15  varieties,  large 
$3.95  hundred,  $18.95  thousand,  medium  $12.95, 
blooming  size  $7.85,  small  $3.55  per  thousand, 
bulblets  $1.00  quart,  all  postpaid.  H.  E.  Gordon. 
Southold,  New  York. 

HARDIER  Chrysanthemums  —  Earlier.  Vigoroqs 
field  grown  plants.  10  gorgeous  colors,  $1.00; 
30  (10  colors),  $2.00.  Postpaid.  Instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  Burnett  Gardens,  28.  Assumption,  Illinois. 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  mixed  colors.  100  Large 
size  $3.50.  100  medium  size  $2.50.  Prepaid.  State 
Inspected.  M.  It.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS;  Hardy  old-fashioned  dahlia  tubers. 
Mixed.  Mostly  purple.  12 — $1.00.  Postpaid. 
Howard  Snyder,  Lisbon,  New  York. 

LARGE  dahlia  tubers  for  sale.  All  colors.  12 
tubers  for  $2.00.  Antonia  Mostert,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  dahlias,  8  assorted  $1.00.  Augustus 
Beneke,  Mexico,  New  York. 

HAY 

CHOICE  Hay  —  All  grades  of  New  York  and 
Canadian-Trailer  load  deliveries.  Snyder  Petrol¬ 
eum  Company.  Fort  Plain,  New  York.  Phone 
45111. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

May  5  Issue . Closes  Apr.  20 

May  19  Issue . Closes  May  4 

June  2  Issue . Closes  May  13 

June  16  Issue . . . Closes  June  1 


PLANTS 


VEGETABLE  Plants  —  Have  earlier  crow 
setting  hardy  outdoor  grown  plants  —  ■ 


tomato,  pepper,  sweet  potato,  cauliflower  Zi 
coli  and  other  plants.  Write,  wire  or  phone  fU 
catalog  and  ask  for  special  quotations  in 
tity  Lots.  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Box  lml 
Franklin,,  Virginia.  “Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Larml 
Growers.’' 


STRAWBERRY  Plants  —  Vermont  grown  fmJ 
virus  free  stock.  Howard  17  (Premier)  arf 


Catskil!  50— $2.00:  100— $3.15;  250— $7  00- J 
$12.00;  1000—521.00.  Trimmed  ready  to  set  fro! 
heavy  rooted  plants.  Red  Raspberry  Piamll 
Large  2  yr.  Latham  and  Dr-' —  '  -  s| 

25— $3.25;  50 — $5.50;  100—$ 

1000 — $75,00.  Medium  size — 1  -  price.  Rasp'berrbl 
are  very  profitable  easy  to  grow.  Instructions  ini 
eluded,  postpaid.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vtl 

STATE  Inspected  Vigorous  Strawberry  Plants! 
Howard;  Catskil!;  Fairfax;  Sparkle;  Robimnnl 
Temple.  25—51.50;  50— $2.35;  100— $3.50  Posil 
paid.  Free  Catalog.  Franklin  Roberts,  Boxfordl 
Mass.  1 

CERTIFIED  Strawberry  Plants— Fresh  dug  frouL 
our  muck  farm,  Premier,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fair! 
land.  Temple.  Robinson,  Empire,  Sparkle,  $3(r 
per  hundred,  postpaid.  Everbearing  varieties  - 
Streamliner,  Superfection  —  $4.75  per  hundred! 
postpaid.  Write  for  quantity  prices*  Bramar" 
Brothers.  Penfield,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY-Raspberry  plants.  State  inspec| 
ted.  Strawberries  grown  from  substantially  vim 
free  stock.  Folder.  Rev.  Kenneth  Berry,  Rail 
doloh,  Vermont. 

VIRUS  Free  Strawberry  Plants  Red  —  BlaclJ 
Raspberry  Plants  Fresh  dug,  Circular.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda.  White  and  Yellow  Sweetl 
Spanish,  500-52.10;  1.000-S3.50;  2000-55.451 

3000-56.90  ,  6000  (crate)  $10.50,  prepaid.  Austinf 
Plant  Company,  Box  31o  Austin,  Texas. 


STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants.  44  Varil 
eties  Spring  Dug.  Free  Price  List  and  catalog! 
How  to  grow  them.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 

BERRY  PLANT  “Special”:  12  Latham,  6  Taylor.1 
6  Sunrise  Raspberry  Plants.  Bearing  age,  7.j 
Premier,  Strawberry  Plants,  June  bearing.  -21 
Gem  Everbearing,  above  collection  $4.75,  post-1 
paid.  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $1,501 
50;  $2.50-100.  Premier  $1.90-100.  Latham  Rasp! 
berry  Plants,  bearing  age,  $1.75-12;  $5.00-501 
2  yr.  old  asparagus  roots  25  for  $1.75;  100  lol 
$3.50.  State  inspected.  Fresh  dug.  Postpaid! 
Emmett  Jennett,  West  Chazy,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants,  certified  Jersey  Bdl 
(7A).  Plants  ready.  Circular  upon  request.  Uni-| 
versal  Farms,  Robbinsville,  New  Jersey. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Essentially  Virus 
Howard  17,  Sparkle,  Catskill.  Also  regular  stock! 
of  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Empire,  Robinson  andl 
Temple.  100-$2.50,  200-54.50,  500-58.50,  10001 
$16.00.  Superfection  and  Streamliner  (Everbeareri 
50-52.00,  100-$3.50.  Asparagus  roots  (Marl 

Washington) — large  one  year  roots  100-«.ai| 
500-58.00,  1000-$15.00,„.  Giant  Washington,  wl 
$3.00,  500-$11.00.  1000-$20.00.  Certified  RaspbeJ 
ry  plants,  Latham  and  Taylor  varieties, 
per  dozen,  50-54.00,  100-57.00.  Rhubarb  (R«| 
GoliathL  large  roots  35c  each,  3  for  M-W-l 
Horseradish,  15-51.00.  All  plants  freshly  *1 
State  Certified.  Fred  Drew  (Nursery),  Agav. srr, | 
Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Stead! 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  swr 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  a*L 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  1 

MAKE  $135  and  Up'  every  week.  Take  orders! 
for  America’s  largest  selling,  nationally  aa  ■ 
tised  Liquid  Fertilizer  since  1946.  No  in  ■ 
ment.  Full  or  part  time.  Excellent  opportu  I 
for  expansion.  Write  “Na-Churs  Plant  0  | 
Co.,  901  Monroe  St.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

FARMERS,  Dealers,  Agents— make  e*tra 

Demonstrate,  take  orders,  new  proven  nation  ■ 
advertised  GRo-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  an  -  J 
trogen  Nutrients.  Full- — part  time.  Sample  ■ 
demonstrating  outfit  FREE.  Uampbel1  p 
Rochelle  82,  Illinois. 

GENERAL  farmer  for  dairy  and  field  work  I 
pay,  modern  house  and  farm  produce  0  e  ,| 
Crystal  Springs  Farm.  Pleasant  Grove,  ■ 
Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737.  _ 

WANTED,  salesman  with  few  lines-  to  sell  ,2| 
plete  Crop  Drying  and  Forage  Harvesting  .1 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York,  un 
Frederick,  Distributor,  Mendon,  N.  7-  — 

-  ■  ■  "  ■  — . .  "  0  rnomi 

DAIRY  Farmer  Wanted  —  We  have  a  a-  nJ 
apartment  available  for  a  man  ana  ’  ■ 

children.  We  furnish  the  refrigerator,  onl 

heat  and  electricity.  This  is  a  very  nic  ^,1 
a  Holstein  dairy  farm  in  Hunterdon  Gouny-  ^1 
Jersey.  Please  write,  listing  all  eN'p5rlTn„  go! 
references.  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  1  I 
348,  Doylestown,  Penna. 

- - - -  Housel 

MARRIED  man  for  general  dairy  ilvancementj 
and  privileges.  Opportunity  toLl?  I'-.ru,  Bo'l 
References  required.  Partridge  Hill  *  1 

AA,  Barneveld,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50.000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  ^H-l 

price  list  on  application.  Deliver  any"' 

Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont.  _ — - 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  cent! 

electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  ggjiji.l 
at  yard.  Pent  a- treated  barn  poles.  1  ®  Marcel- 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  hoa 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday  -  _ 

7  FT.  CEDAR  Post  3”  to  6”  top  ^l^York* 
each.  Donald  Macagg.  Harrisville,  N  _ 
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mew  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


LT,,, a c  .’OVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
tANVAb  c  Double  stitched,  reinforced 

FT  iLther  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
<7  78'  11-8  x  13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
pi;f’  fnf  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
Eth  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc.. 
Binghamton-  N.  Y  - 


3U7ING  & 
Balers 


Selling  Nashes— Jeeps — Ramblers — 

’L  Front  Loaders  —  Good  Automobiles — 
Ivar-tnrs— Farm  &  Garden  Machinery  —  Junk 
imnmGbiles — Bulldozers  —  Cranes  —  Low  Bed 
Trailers—Distress  Inventories.  Friendly  Phil  of 
Sea  Hill.  N.  .1.  Phone  GRidley  8-6291. 

ttprESSION  prices — we  sell  cheap — save  75%. 
ijpw  and  used  tractor  parts  150  makes  and 
nnrlels  1956  catalog  ready.  Send  25c,  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo,  N.  D. 

til  os— Fan  u rices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Don 
|Mac  Ewan  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

IpATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 

■Spreaders  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
llonser  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
Ithe  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
llow  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
ieauipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob- 
lligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
[Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. _ 

■  BUY  U.  S.  GOV’T.  Surplus  .at  wholesale  prices 
land  save.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free!  Box 
122A.A.4,  Thomasville,  Penna. _ 

I  DOZER  Blades  and  Loaders  for  D2„  D4,  TD6, 

ITD9,  HD5,  HD6,  Oliver  A,  B,  OC6,  OC3,  John 
iDcere  40C.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 
I  Wayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Penna. _ 

I  POWER  DRIVE  Corn  Harvesters  with  loaders. 
I  Brand  new,  half  price;  1  Model  #64  IHC  Com- 
[bine  with  motor — special  price.  Harry  A.  Strong, 
| Telephone  31  or  39.  Groton,  New  York. _ 

I  SPRING  Used  Equipment  Buys  from  Houghton- 

lArnold,  “Your  Caterpillar  Dealer.”  Model  40C 
I  John  Deere  Tractor  with  straight  bulldozer.  Buy 
|&  Try,  $2300.  Caterpillar  D-2  50\’  tractor  with 
1 2A  50”  angled ozer  #44  control  and  D2N  in  ex- 
I  cellent  condition,  $5500.  HG  Cletrac,  repairs  are 
I  being  made  in  our  shop,  Buy  &  Try.  Model  M 
IFarmall  tractor  with  half  tracks,  snow  plow, 
I  metal  cab,  cultivator,  mower  with  7  Ft.  blade 
land  2-way  plows,  Buy  &  Try.  GT25  Terratrac 
I  with  straight  dozer,  $1000.  BG  Cletrac  with 
I  Ware  Hydraulic  Loader,  ready  to  go.  $3800. 

I  Model  640  Ford  Tractor  in  top  shape;  has  Dear- 
Iborn  Loader  and  dozer  blade,  a  Certified  Buy. 
I  Many  other  good  buys — send  a  postcard  for  com¬ 
plete  listing,  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery  Co., 

1 59  Presumpscot  St.,  Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce 
1 5-3121.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  registered  trade- 
I  marks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 

[SPRING  Bargains  on  good  used  earthmoving 
I  equipment  from  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Your 
I Caterpillar  Dealer;  Caterpillar  D2-50”  Tractor 
I  with  hyster  winch,  good  running  condition. 

I  $3350.  Allis  Chalmers  HD5  Wide  gauge  tractor 
with  Gar  Wood  Hydraulic  Angledozer  and  Carco 
winch,  $4300.  International  TD9  wide  gauge 
I  tractor  with  Isaacson  Hydraulic  Angledozer  and 
winch,  very  good  condition,  reasonable.  Atkins 
chain  saw  unit,  Wisconsin  engine.  32”  electric 
saw  w/5hp  powerhead,  brand  new,  reg.  $1600, 
now  $1300.  Caterpillar  D4-60”  gauge  Tractor 
with  LaPlant  Choate  Hyd.  Angledozer,  electric 
I  starter  and  lights,  completely  rebuilt  in  our  shop 
—areal  buy!  Terratrac  GT25-48”  gauge  Tractor, 
electric  starting  and  lighting,  top  notch  condi¬ 
tion,  $1200.  Many  other  good  buys.  Contact  us 
for  your  needs!  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  540  No. 
Mam  St.,  Barre  Vermont.  Tel.  GR  6-4164.  Cater- 
Pu  a£,  and  Cat  are  Registered  Trademarks  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 

I I0R  GREEN  FEED.  Grass  Silage,  complete 
rorage  Harvest;  Shred  stalks  or  straw  for  bed- 
tnng,  clip  pasture,  use  the  M-C  Chopper.  For 
J  mtormation  write  Chester  I.  Frederick,  Distribu- 
|  tor,  Mendon,  New  York. 

DON’T  BUY  protein,  save  your  hay  and  grain. 
Pi  *?,  worth  more  dried  with  American  Air  Fans 
|  PP  boated  Crop  Dryers.  For  information  write 
]  inester  I.  Frederick,  Distributor,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 

I  £iLER/rwine'  knotless.  This  twine  sold  with 

scoJF  ^a,c^  guarantee.  Prices — less  than  50, 

1  «£eLbale ;  50  t0  100,  $6.40  per  bale;  100  to 
I  finn  ,  B'i°£j)er  bale;  300  to  600,  $5.75  per  bale; 
Lain1,?  $5-50  Per  bale.  Send  $6.50  for  one 

sv JL5?mE.,e.'  or  larser  order  at  above  prices  to; 
enui  Pbd  of  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291. 

I  iSl’n,PIrus  Steel  Quonset  Huts,  21*6”  wide  an 

,-n"  V°ng  ot  longer  $595.00.  Free  delivery  fir: 

Trntnn  e,?T'  After  that  $.50  per  mile.  Nelsor 
croton,  New  York.  ' 

Silo  Unloader — also  auger  bunk 
matiTaii,,  up  t°  300  head  in  20  minutes  auto- 
— fniiv  „  t^et,  frozen  or  dry  silage  no  problem 
Raiir,„y  guaranteed.  Surprising  low  cost.  Write; 
_ai  oc  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Illinois. 

new1  S4o^j,r,Trucks— Pickups— 1951  Ford  like 
$750  nn-  inS?  —  looks  new;  1952  Chevrolet  — 
— An Chevroiet — $395.00 ;  1946  G.M.C. 

m  ^40,  Chevrolet — $95 . 00 ;  1956  Dodge 
Munt raul,  ReaUy  good-rush  to:  Phil  Gardiner, 
bale  Hl  L  New  Jersey-  Baler  Twine  $6.95  per 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


nuantUvDp\Jndl?n  *?ead  cents  very  sood.  Stc 
150  MnntaS !  Price  in  first  letter.  H.  A.  Woe 
|  , —  tague  Road.  North  Amherst,  Mass. 


is9TS°%q°=;rr\19:iniLiherty  Head  Nickel,  Dim 
1901-1:  198i|^'  4^6-D-  Quarters  1827,  1896- 
Certari  daV;?’  l923'^.  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1500. 
heads  Sfin  no  TLlncoln  Cents,  $60.00.  India 
S00  00  o °°'DLarge  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  cen 

Halfdimes  $5nnenns' eu-4o'°0'  3c  Pieces  $60. ( 
Himes  Sinn  no0  bhleld  Nickels.  $100.00.  C 
Hundreds  of  mV  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  $50.1 
Half  dollars  0t5e,r,s  worth  $5.00— $500.00.  .Want 
'  etc.  Know  nw°J  ars’  gold  coins'  Paper  mon 

guaranteed  bmLtruewa  ue'  °ur  large  illustrat 

I  Plate  all  coinUfnf8‘selllFg  catalogue,  giving  coi 
catalogue  Wnl»formil-tlon— Send  $1.00.  Purcha 
I  refundahlpDewfen.sendmg  coins.  Catalogue  mon 
m>smatic  nL0r  hycoln  Corporation,  Leaders  N 
-  auc  Quotations,  (K-132C)  Boston  8,  Ma 


.WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


"idths _ inn  111  J,,10  n p  e  m  n  a  n  t  s ,  assorted  length 

change  pi(iv  oi,ds,,;?l'00-  Postpaid.  Ribbon  E 
I - oox  zn,  Whitman,  Mass. 


help  in  the  u-n  s  PaslTy  Lifter.  A  sensatior 
*°8g, /Derd  H^tchen .  Free  literature.  H.  M.  Ki 
■  -A,  Box  155,  Stratford,  Connectici 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


WHOLESALE  gift,  appliance  catalog,  offering 
double  S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases. 
Send  $1.,  refundable.  Pollack,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


FREE:  A  set  of  stainless  steel  table  service.  For 
particulars  write  ‘‘House  of  Values,”  Worcester, 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE:  310  acres  very  good  dairy  farm. 
42  stanchion,  drinking  cups,  silo.  175  acres 
tilled,  rest  timber  wood,  pasture.  2  acres  pond. 
Eight  room  house,  all  improvements,  price 
$12,000.  Half  cash.  Without  stock,  machinery. 
Write  Peda,  R.D.  #3,  Worcester,  New  York  or 
phone  Talmadge  9-9159,  New  York,  N.  Y.  \ 


STROUT  Catalog — Free — Farms,  Homes,  Busi¬ 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States,  3,046  bargains 
described.  World’s  Largest!  56  Years  Service. 
Strout  Realty,  251R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  Implement  Business.  A  well 
established  and  growing  concern.  Sales,  parts 
and  service.  Was  over  $400,000  gross  in  1955. 
This  profitable  business  for  $65,000,  with  about 
$20,000  down  to  a  reliable  party. 1  Shown  by 
appointment  only.  Frank  C.  Hall,  Broker,  Ben¬ 
nington  Rd.,  Attica,  N.  Y.  Phone  679. 


DAIRY  Farm  130  acres,  38  stanchion  barn,  silo, 
two  family  house — improvements.  Wilson,  broker, 
24  Bank  St.,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


HARDWARE,  Appliance  and  Farm  Equipment 
Business  in  Central  New  York.  Good  working  in¬ 
ventory  and  several  dealer  franchises.  Box  No. 
514-HS  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


STOCKED  &  EQUIPPED!  Wonderful  producing 
dairy  farm!  In  Erie  County;  247  acres,  150  A-l 
tillable  soil,  70  fine  pasture,  balance  woodland; 
8  room  home,  conveniences,  oil  heat;  barn  has 
43  stanchions,  cemented  basement,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity;  2  silos;  poultry  house  for  200;  tool  sheds; 
hog  pen;  1400  tapped  maples,  all  sugaring  equip¬ 
ment;  48  head  cattle;  2  tractors,  valuable  equip¬ 
ment;  gas  lease  on  177  acres;  5  spring  fed  ponds; 
owner  sells  over  4000  bales  hay  yearly;  macadam 
location;  school  bus;  Really  Wonderful  Buy!  No. 
8653.  West’s,  A.  L.  Mentely,  Representative,  7 
Water  St.,  Gowanda,  New  York.  Phone  1089. 


PROFITABLE  Dairy  Farm — 70  acres  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  grassland  bordering  Lake  Ontario. 
Roughage  and  pasture  to  produce  225,000  lbs. 
milk.  Good  8  room  house,  28  stanchion  bam,  all 
conveniences.  Will  sell  stocked  or  bare.  P.O. 
Box  361,  Oswego,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Country  store  with  large  apartment 
overhead.  Store  and  postoffice  on  first  floor.  A 
business  and  a  home  for  the  price  of  a  cottage. 
For  details  call  or  write  Mario  Corti,  Walden, 
Vermont.  Tel.  Cabot  11-4. 


COUNTRY  home,  Washington  County,  six  rooms, 
all  improvements.  2  car  garage,  outbuildings,  six 
acres,  driven  well,  corner,  good  business  possi¬ 
bilities.  Completely  furnished,  priced  right.  Box 
514-NA  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Excellent  poultry  farm  on  Route  20, 
%  mile  from  West  Winfield,  20  miles  south  of 
Utica.  Chicken  house  with  capacity  for  3,000 
layers.  New  feed  elevator  and  bulk  bins,  ca¬ 
pacity  30  tons.  Brooder  houses.  60  acres  river 
bottom  land.  Beautiful  home,  automatic  hot 
water  heat,  electric  water  heaters,  hatchery  in 
basement  of  home.  Farm  freezer.  Outside  fire¬ 
place,  very  nice  grounds.  Priced  to  sell.  Carl 
Dietz,  salesman,  R.D.  #1,  Ilion,  New  York. 
Phone  West  Winfield  65-330.  Representing  Mur¬ 
ray  Grodman  Realtor,  Little  Falls,  Phone  963. 


FOR  RENT:  Farm  or  part  of  it.  Asparagus— 
1  acre  up  to  20.  Unplanted  loam  soil — 1  acre  up 
to  80.  Phil  Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  GRidley  8-6291. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks,  Cesspools,  Grease 
Traps,  cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  En¬ 
zymes.  Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups, 
pumping,  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Av¬ 
erage  6  months  supply,  $4.95.  Order  today  or 
write  for  booklet.  Suburban  Products  Company, 
Department  25,  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


KILL  Chimney  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guarantee.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Company,  Manufacturers.  Department 
AGC,  Willow  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 


LEFT  HANDED?  Send  for  FREE  list  of  articles 
made  special  for  left  hand  use.  Make  ideal  gifts, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  and  long  remembered. 
Left  Hand  Products,  Box  402,  Warren,  Ohio. 


WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket 
Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars.  Shippens- 
burg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 


NO  TRESPASSING.  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pro¬ 
hibited,  etc.  Eight  signs  9x12  Weatherproof 
cloth  $2.00.  Thure  Holm,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  Cards,  $2.98  per  thousand  postpaid. 
Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
Caledonia,  New  York. 


QUALITY  hickory  stockmen’s  canes  postpaid 
$1.50  each.  Harold  Jones,  Box  54,  West  Winfield, 
New  York. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 


SALE:  Locust  timber.  George  King,  Crown  Point, 
New  York. 


WANTED  Men,  Women  who  are  interested  in 
making  some  extra  cash  selling  Scotch-Lite  Mail 
Box  signs  that  shine  at  Nite — also  house  numbers 
and  door  plates — Quick  sellers — Big  Profit.  Ideal 
for  retired  persons  on  pension.  Free  sales  outfit. 
Illuminated  Sign  Co.,  2942  1st  Ave.  South,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn. 


YOU  WILL  BE  AMAZED 

at  the  response  you  will  get  in 
answer  to  your  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  American  Agriculturist.  See 
top  of  the  Subscribers'  Exchange 
Page  for  details. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  30,  10:30  E.D.S.T. 

SMITHLAND  DISPERSAL  SALE 

At  SMITHLAND  Farm  located  on  OAK  HILL  ROAD,  CANASTOTA, 
N.  Y.  7  miles  Southwest  of  Thruway  Exit  34  (Canastota,  N.  Y.) 

FOR  YOUR  APPRAISAL 

Registered  Holsteins 

Featured  in  the  offering  will  be  Smithland  Supreme  Leader  and  his  maternal 
brother  Forsgate  Triune  Leader,  1102-lb.  fat  sons  of  Leda  Inka  De  Kol- 

135  mature  cows  and  bred  heifers;  25  Fall  and  Winter  Cttlves;  A  few  baby 
calves;  5  Bulls. 

Over  Vi  of  the  milking  animals  are  bred  for  Fall  and  we  will  have  a  grand 
offering  of  fresh  cows  and  2  year  olds. 

Every  animal  will  have  a  production  record  or  one  in  progress  including 
40  cows  with  AR  records. 

Several  cows  with  18,000,  20,000  and  'up  to  23,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  a  year 
with  one  outstanding  cow  with  907.7  lbs.  of  fat  on  2X  milking. 

The  herd  includes  breeding  cattle  for  the  discriminate  breeder— Fresh  cows 
for  the  commercial  milk  producer— and  a  great  opportunity  for  youngsters 
seeking  project  calves. 

The  Date  is  APRIL  30,  1956 

The  first  animal  will  be  in  the  ring  at 

10:30  A.M.,  E.D.S.T. 

SMITHLAND  By  ORSON  D.  SMITH 

E.  J.  KEANE  —  Agent,  Merchants  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
f  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


21st  Annual 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS'  SHOW  &  SALE 
APRIL  28  -  Show  -  9:00  A.M.  -  Sale  -  1:00  P.M. 

Livestock  Judging  Pavilion,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Fellow  Breeder:  SELLING  11  BULLS  AND  58  HEIFERS 

This  year,  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  finest  group  of  registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  ever  offered  at  our  Annual  Sale.  Take  a  look  at  the  list  of  breeders  consigning 
to  this  sale.  A  number  of  the  very  finest  breeders  of  Angus  cattle  in  the  United 
States  live  here  in  New  York  State.  These  breeders  have  all  agreed  to  consign  some 
of  their  real  good  cattle  to  our  Ithaca  Sale. 

We  have,  by  far,  the  best  group  of  bulls  ever  consigned  to  the  Ithaca  Sale.  Some 
of  them  were  as  high  as  fourth  place  winners  at  the  recent  1955  International  Live¬ 
stock  Show  at  Chicago.  All  of  these  bulls  are  of  service  age  and  ready  to  go  to 
work  for  .you. 

We  have  a  remarkably  fine  group  of  heifers,  some  of  which  you  might  want  to 
fit  further  and  show.  If  you’re  interested  in  fancy  families,  we  have  the  following 
in  this  sale : 

Katinka,.  Juana.,  Anoka  Barbara  Bose,  Georgina,  Miss  AVix,  Eulima,  Hartley 
Eline,  Jilt,  Cornell  Kindew,  Blueblood  Lady,  Maid  of  Bummers,  Eurotia,  Queen 
Dolly,  Edella;  also,  we  have  the  good  substantial  families  such  as:  Pride, 
Elba,  Miss  Burgess,  Erica,  Queen  Mother,  Blackbird,  Blackcap,  Barbara  and 
all  the  rest. 

These  cattle  are  going  to  sell  at  reasonable  prices  that  you  will  be  glad  to  pay. 
I’m  sure  there  will  be  some  exceptionally  fine  bargains  in  this  sale. 

ROOM  RESEBAATIONS:  Please  drop  me  a  line  if  you  want  a  room  reserved 
for  Friday  night,  April  27. 

SALE  CATALOGS:  Please  write  me  for  a  copy  of  our  Sale  Catalog  which  will 
be  mailed  to  you  about  April  15. 

CATTLEMEN’S  GET-TOGETHER:  The  Association  is  putting  on  a  social  get- 
together  and  chicken  barbecue  at  6:00  P.M.,  April  27th,  at  Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York.  You  are  invited. 

Help  to  New7  Breeders:  If  you’re  a  new  breeder  and  want  some  help  purchasing 
new  cattle,  please  let  me  know,  either  by  letter  in  advance;  or  when  you  come  to  the 
sale,  and  I’ll  try  to  help  you,  personally,  or  introduce  you  to  some  outstanding  breeder 
or  fieldman  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  faith  and  ask  him  to  help  you  select  the 
proper  foundation  cattle  to  start  your  herd  or  to  improve  it. 

All  of  us  in  the  New  York  State  Angus  Association  are  looking  forward  to  seeing 
you  on  April  27th  and  28th.  Sincerely  yours, 

Monroe 

For  Catalogs  &  Rooms,  write:  MONROE  C.  BABCOCK,  R.D.'  3A,  Ithaca,  New  York 
Sale  Headquarters:  ITHACA  HOTEL,  Ithaca,  New  York.  —  Auctioneer:  HAMILTON  JAMES 

PANTHER  LEDGE  FARMS  ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION  SALE  OF 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

MONDAY,  MAY  14,  1956  -  At  the  Farm  near 
ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY-OFFERING  3  BULLS  and  50  FEMALES 

2  of  the  Bulls  are  by  International  Grand  Champions— The  Other  by  a  $58,000.00  Bull- 
THE  FEMALES  INCLUDE  ANIMALS  FROM  THE  SHOW  HERD 
MANY  OF  THE  FEMALES  ARE  BY  THE  $58,000.00,  ANKONIAN  3501st.  —  THE  REMAINDER 
BY  NOTED  BULLS  WITHIN  THE  BREED. 

FAMILIES  REPRESENTED  INCLUDE  —  Barbarosas,  Cherry  Blossoms,  El-Jon  Eriannas,  Tolan 
Evergreens,  Sunbeam  Hyacinth,  Barbard  M,  Tolan  Missie,  Georginas,  Blueblood  Ladys, 
Katinkas,  Black  Jestress,  Gammers,  With  of  Endor,  etc. 

THE  FEATURED  SERVICE  BULL  IS  HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  687th,  a  sire  of  more  blue  ribbon 
winners  than  any  other  bull  within  the  breed  in  the  past  five  years. 

PANTHER  LEDGE  FARMS 

C.  J.  Ryan,  Owner  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey  B.  L.  DeWolfe,  Manager 

Auctioneers:  Hamilton  James  and  Paul  Good 
For  catalogs:  Address  J.  B-  McCorkle,  Sale  Manager,  Smithville,  Missouri 
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View  At  CHOCOLATE 


From  SPEED  QUEEN  Corporation 

To  one  of  the  4  high  State  winners:  A  A  Speed  Queen  Deluxe  Automatic  Electric 

1956  Speed  Queen  model  A18  multi-cycle  OR  Dryer  Model  105  (below)  OR  Automatic 

automatic  washer  Gas  Dryer  Model  130.  ♦ 


From  AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.  ^ 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  24  12-ounce 
jars  of  Grandma's  Unsulphured  Molasses;  from 
the  Sucrest  Sugar  Division,  25-lb.  sack  Sucrest 
Sugar. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  24-ounce  jar  of 
Grandma's  Unsulphured  Molasses;  from  the 
Sucrest  Sugar  Division,  5-lb.  sack  Sucrest  Sugar. 


From  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC.'*' 

To  one  of  the  4  high  state  winners:  A  Tuffy 
Garden  Tractor  —  1  h.p.  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Engine  with  an  Al-Cultivator  Attachment. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25-lb.  sack 
of  G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  5-lb-  sack  of 
G.L.F.  Quality  Pastry  Flour  and  5-lb.  sack 
G.L.F.  Pancake  Mix. 


From  R.  B.  DAVIS  DIVISION,  Penick  &  Ford, 
Ltd-,  Inc. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  24-ounce 
can  Davis  Baking  Powder;  1  lb.  can  Cocomalt; 
12-ounce  can  SWEL  Chocolate;  12-ounce  con 
SWEL  Vanilla;  1  SWEL  Recipe  Folder;  1  Davis 
Cook  Book  and  Quick  Mix  Charts. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  Contests;  12-ounce  can 
Davis  Baking  Powder;  1  Davis  Cook  Book  and 
Quick  Mix  Charts. 


From  MONARCH  RANGE  CO. 
To  one  of  the  4  high  State  winners 

39"  Flartrir  Dnnno  Mnripl  F  11  8  W 


Monarch 


Mrs-  Mabel  Hebei 


|HEN  is  a  chocolate  cake  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  its  maker?  The  answer  is  when 
she  is  one  of  the  top  State  winners  in  the 
annual  baking  contest  sponsored  jointly  by 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  New  York 
State  Grange!  This  year’s  chocolate  cake  contest  is 
open  to  every  Grange  member  in  New  York  State  .  .  . 
and  we  hope  that  means  you.  You’ll  never  have  a  better 
chance  to  turn  one  of  your  chocolate  cakes  into  a  fancy 
profit! 

Many  of  the  Subordinate  Granges  have  already  held 
their  elimination  contests,  and  the  total  number  of 
cakes  baked  for  the  contest  is  expected  to  rise  to  5,000 
by  next  fall,  when  the  State  finals  will  take  place.  Each 
Subordinate  Grange  contestant  enters  a  chocolate 
cake  baked  in  a  square  pan  approximately  9x9x2  in  her 
local  contest.  If  she  is  the  winner,  she  goes  on  to  com¬ 
pete  in  her  county  contest  .  .  .  and  next  fall  the  53 
county  winners  will  match  cakes  at  State  Grange  an¬ 
nual  session  for  the  biggest  prizes  of  them  all! 

Pictured  on  this  page  and  the  opposite  one  are  equip¬ 
ment  and  grocery  prizes  which  will  be  awarded  by  the 
twelve  American  Agriculturist  advertisers  whose 
names  are  given  with  their  prizes.  Here  is  the  way  the 
State  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  winners  in  the  finals 
next  fall: 

Each  of  the  4  highest  state  winners  will  receive  one 
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if  the  4  Grand  Prizes — Tuffy  garden  tractor  from  Co- 
iperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.;  General  Electric 
upright  freezer  from  GE-Supply  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  Gould 
''armer  Co.,  of  Syracuse;  electric  range  from  Monarch 
Jo.,  and  automatic  washer  or  dryer  (gas  or  electric) 
:rom  Speed  Queen  Corporation.  The  No.  1  winner  will 
iave  first  choice  of  one  of  these  4  prizes;  the  No.  2 
/inner,  second  choice;  and  so  on. 

The  No.  1  and  No.  2  state  winners  will  receive  a  set 
zf  Gorham  sterling  silver  salt  and  pepper  shakers  from 
he  International  Salt  Co. 

The  No.  1  State  winner  will  be  awarded  $15  in  cash 
jy  the  Quaker  Oats!  Company,  and  the  next  ten  high 
itate  winners  will  each  receive  $5  from  Quaker  Oats. 

Each  of  the  ten  highest  State  winners  will  receive 
Jill  of  the  grocery  prizes  (see  photos  on  these  pages) 
awarded  by  the  following  companies : 

American  Molasses  Company;  Walter  Baker  Divi- 
lion  of  General  Foods  Corporation;  Ball  Brothers  Com- 
>any;  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc.,  R.  B.  Davis 
Division  of  Penick  &  Ford;  Hazel- Atlas  Glass  Com- 
iany;  International  Salt  Company;  Robin  Hood  Flour 
Jompany. 

Each  of  the  53  county  winners  taking  part  in  the 
inals  will  receive  a  $3.00  entry  prize  from  the  New 
fork  State  Grange,  a  total  of  $159  in  entry  prizes. 

American  Agriculturist  will  award  $100  in  cash 
prizes  to  the  top  15  state  winners,  to  be  distributed  as 
follows : 


First  prize  . 

Second  . 

Third  . 

Fourth  . 

Fifth . 

Sixth . 

Seventh  . 

m 

m 

Eighth  . 

-  m 

Ninth  . 

Tenth  . 

Eleventh  to  Fifteenth 

.  1.00 

'  iH 

The  following  American  Agriculturist  advertisers 
are  also  awarding  grocery  prizes  to  cj[ualifying  con¬ 
testants  in  the  53  county  contests: 

American  Molasses  Company;  Walter  Baker  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Foods  Corporation;  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange,  Inc.;  R.  B.  Davis  Division,  Penick  &  Ford; 
Robin  Hood  Flour  Company. 

There’s  always  a  lot  of  work  in  connection  with  a  big 
statewide  contest,  and  this  one  is  no  exception.  The 
chairmen  of  nearly  1,000  Subordinate  Grange  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committees  and  of  53  Pomona  Service 
and  Hospitality  Committees  have  charge  of  the  local 
and  county  contests,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Roy 
Shearman,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  chairman  of  the  State  Grange 
Service  and  Hospitality  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hebei,  Home  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Working  with  them,  also,  are  two  other  members  of 
the  state  committee,  Mrs.  Gerald  Eastman  of  Ellisburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Daley  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  prizes  for  the  53  Pomona  contests  will  be  shipped 
to  the  county  chairmen  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  be 
distributed  by  them  to  qualifying  contestants.  Watch 
for  names  and  pictures  of  the  county  winners,  as  we 
will  begin  to  publish  them  as  soon  as  the  county  reports 
start  coming  in.  And  don’t  miss  being  present  when 
your  Subordinate  and  County  Granges  hold  their  elim¬ 
ination  contest.  Many  of  the  Granges  plan  to  use  those 
chocolate  cakes  for  refreshments,  ancLothers  will  auc¬ 
tion  off  the  prize  winning  ones! 


I 


From  QUAKER  OATS  CO.  ^ 

To  the  No.  1  State  winner:  $15.00  in 
cash.  To  each  of  the  next  10  high  State 
winners  (Nos.  2  to  11,  inclusive):  $5.00 
in  cash. 


From  BALL  BROTHERS  CO 

To  eoch  of  10  high  State  winners:  One  dozen 
Ball  Half-Pint  All  -purpose  Jars. 


From  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  GOULD  FARMER  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y- 

‘0  one  °f  The  4  'high  State  winners:  A  Gen- 
er°l  Electric  13  cubic  foot  new  "Book-Shelf" 
Food  Freezer,  Model  HU-13N. 


From  WALTER  BAKER  DIVISION, 

General  Foods  Corporation 
Prizes  to  each  of  10  high  State  winners  and 
to  53  Pomona  contests,  to  be  announced  later. 


From  INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.  ♦ 

To  the  first  and  second  high  State  winners: 
A  set  of  Gorham  Sterling  Silver  Salt  and 
Pepper  Shakers. 


To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  6  pack¬ 
ages  of  Sterling  26-ounce  Round  Table  Salt. 


From  HAZEL  ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  One  dozen 
Quart  ATLAS  Special  Wide  Mouth  Arc  Mason 


From  ROBIN  HOOD  FLOUR  CO. 

To  each  of  10  high  State  winners:  25-lb. 
bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 

To  each  of  53  Pomona  contests:  10-lb.  bag 
of  Robin  Hood  Flour. 


YORK  STATE  GRANGE  RAKING  CONTEST 
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Has  demonstrated  her  cooking  on  television 


Auburn  Cook  Wins  Ribbon  and  Cup 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Daughter  Grace  gets  to  hold  Mrs. 
Harold  Kent’s  loving  cup  along 
with  some  of  her  ribbons — while 
Mr.  Kent  and  David  seem  content 
just  to  look  on.  Mrs.  Kent  won  the 
cup  and  three  of  those  ribbons  just 
last  fall  "in  the  New  York  State 
Fair’s  cooking  competition. 

Mrs.  Kent  has  not  only  won 
awards,  but  a  measure  of  fame  as 
well — she’s  appeared  on  a  televi¬ 
sion  cooking  program.  And,  in  her 
family,  Mrs.  Kent  is  famous  for  her 
yeast-raised  specialties.  Naturally 
she  uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It  rises  so  fast,”  she  says. 
“And  it’s  easy  to  keep  handy.” 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry" 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable...  with  restless,  sleepless  nights... 
don’twait...try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60  years.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills  today! 


TOMBSTONE 

:S„ 

FREIGHT  PAID 

GENUINE  MARBLE  qnd  GRANITE 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Prices  include 
lettering  and  Foot-stone.  Catalog  FREE. 

ALLSTATES  MONUMENT  CO. 

Box  3  ,  Station  F;  Atlanta,  Georgia 

*152? 

UP, 

TCOX 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  i00%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATL1NBURG.  TENNESSEE 


You’ll  depend  on  Fleischmann’s 
too!  Yes,  like  so  many  prize- win¬ 
ning  cooks  you’ll  find  it’s  more  con¬ 
venient  to  serve  yeast-raised  spe¬ 
cialties  when  you  keep  a  supply  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  on 
your  shelf.  This  grand  dry  yeast 
stays  fresh  for  months  right  in  the 
cupboard  so  it’s  always  ready  to 
use.  And  it’s  easy  to  use — rises  in  a 
hurry  every  time.  When  you  bake 
at  home  use  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast. 

Get  the  New 
“ Thrifty  Three " 


ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Su/VM, 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


WALL  PBPtR. 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 

Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself  — 
Easy'  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instruction,  for  measuring.  Save  ‘/s 
to  y2.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post- 
aoe.  Writ"  now  supply  limited 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Depl  76  48*h  Year  Phila.,  Pa. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
80  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*) -discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  19J 

’Round  The  liitclieii 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Illiiiharh  for  Spring 
M011 11s 

Grandma’s  “pieplant,”  (spring’s  fh’st 
fruit,  or  is  it  a  vegetable  ? )  to  appear 
in  the  market  and  then  the  garden,  is 
always  welcome.  It  adds  just  that 
colorful,  tangy  freshness  to  perk  up  the 
appetite  after  long  winter  months. 
You’11  want  to  serve  it  often,  at  any 
meal,  while  it  lasts. 

Rhubarb  Pointers:  Choose  firm,  crisp 
stalks,  with  good  color.  1  pound  serves 
about  four.  A  1% -pound  bunch  will 
make  about  six  14 -Clip  servings.  A  half 
cup  of  cooked  rhubarb  provides  about 
1/10  of  the  daily  vitamin  C  quota.  Use 
promptly,  and  if  you  have  to  keep  it, 
remove  leaves  and  place  in  storage 
bags  in  your  refrigerator. 

There  are  lots  of  delightful  ways  to 
serve  rhubarb.  Try  some  of  these  de¬ 
licious  recipes: 

RHUBARB  VARIATIONS 

11/2  pounds  rhubarb 
1  to  1 1/4  cups  sugar 
1  to  2  tablespoons  water 

Baked.  Combine  rhubarb,  sugar,  and 
watbr  and  place  in  2-quart  casserole. 
Bake  covered  in  a  moderate  oven 
(375°)  about  30  to  40  minutes  until 
tender.  Serve  from  a  pretty  glass  bowl 
as  relish  with  main  course  or  as  des¬ 
sert.  Serves  4  to  6. 

Spiced  Baked.  Add  2  cinnamon  sticks 
and  2  to  3  cloves  and  1  teaspoon  grat¬ 
ed  orange  rind  before  baking.  Or  use 
14  to  Vs  cup  red  cinnamon  candies  for 
color  and  flavor.  Some  like  a  dash  of 
nutmeg,  too. 

Rhubarb  and  Strawberry  or  Pine¬ 
apple  Delight.  Add  1  package  frozen 
strawberries  or  1  pint  fresh  hulled  ones 
or  1  cup  fresh,  frozen,  or  canned  pine¬ 
apple  cubes  when  rhubarb  is  removed 
from  the  oven.  v 

Shortcake.  Use  any  of  the  above 
pooled  between  and  on  top  of  your  fa- 
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dish  pie  by  placing  fruit  mixture  in  j 
deep  pan  and  covering  with  pastry  cut 
to  fit  top  plus  *4  -inch  over  edge  press! 
ed  firmly  to  dish.  Cut  on  top  to  allowl 
escape  of  steam. 

RHUBARB  PUDDINQ 

%  cup  sugar 
34  cup  water 
3  cups  sliced  rhubarb 
2  tablespoons  shortening 
1/2  cup  sugar 
1  <?£g 

1  cup  all  purpose  flour 
L1/2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
14  teaspoon  salt 
1/2  cup  milk 

Boil  the  %  cup  sugar  and  %  cupl 
water  five  minutes.  Add  3  cups  slicedl 
rhubarb  and  simmer  until  almost  ten-1 
der.  While  rhubarb  is  cooking,  cream! 
the  shortening  and  the  y2  cup  sugar! 
Add  the  egg.  Add  the  sifted  dry  in! 
gredients  to  creamed  mixture  alter-l 
nately  with  the  milk.  Pour  into  greasedl 
pan  about  8x8x2  inches,  and  then  ponrl 
the  hot  rhubarb  over  the  batter.  Bake| 
in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about 
minutes  and  serve  warm.  Serves  6. 

RHUBARB  BAVARIAN  MOLD  OR  PIE 

Soften  1  tablespoon  gelatin  in  \  cupl 
cold  water  and  dissolve  over  hot  water] 
Stir  into  it  1  cup  thick  sweetened! 
stewed  rhubarb.  Chill  until  mixture  h  i 
gins  to  set.  Fold  in  1  cup  heavy  cream! 
whipped,  and  turn  into  a  mold  or  anj 
8-inch  baked  pastry  shell. 

Cornell  Farm-Home  Week 

The  thousands  of  homemakers  who 
visited  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics  during  the  recent 
Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week  got  a 
lot  of  good  tips  on  better  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Here 
are  some  points  from  the  foods’  pro¬ 
gram  : 
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ened  whipped  cream. 

Dessert  Sauce.  Use  Baked  Rhubarb 
as  a  sauce  for  top  of  simple  butter  cake 
or  sponge  cake. 

Rhubarb  Cobbler.  Prepare  either 
Baked  or  Baked  Spiced  Rhubarb  and 
just  before  it  is  quite  tender,  remove 
cover  and  drop  on  top  from  a  spoon 
your  favorite  baking  powder  drop  bis¬ 
cuit  dough.  Sprinkle  dough  with  sugar, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  20  to  25 
minutes.  Serve  warm.  If  you  wish,  use 
about  a  cup  of  biscuit  mix  for  the  bis¬ 
cuit  topping. 

RHUBARB  CRUNCH 

1  cup  uncooked  rolled  oats 
(quick  cooking  variety) 

1/2  cup  flour 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
1/2  cup  butter 

3  cups  rhubarb,  cut  in  34 -inch 
pieces 

1  tablespoon  flour 
1/2  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  water  , 

Combine  rolled  oats,  flour  and  brown 

sugar.  Cut  in  butter  as  you  do  for  pie 
crust  until  mixture  is  crumbly.  Place 
half  of  this  mixture  is  a  greased  pan 
about  8x8x2  inches.  Cover  with  the 
mixture  of  rhubaib,  flour,  sugar,  cinna¬ 
mon,  salt,  and  water.  Cover  fruit  with 
remainder  of  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  (350°)  40  to  45  minutes.  Serve 
warm,  cut  in  squares  and  topped  with 
whipped  cream  or  soft  vanilla  ice 
cream.  Serves  6  to  8. 

RHUBARB  AND  STRAWBERRY  PIE 
1 14  to  2  cups  diced  rhubarb 
I  1/2  cups  frozen  or  fresh  strawberries 
34  to  1 14  cups  sugar 

2  tablespoons  flour 
Pastry  for  8-inch  pie  pan 

Combine  rhubarb,  berries,  sugar,  and 
flour  and  place  in  pastry  lined  tin. 
Cover  with  pastry  and  seal  edge  in 
usual  manner  or  cover  with  lattice  top. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425°)  30  to  35 
minutes.  If  you  wish,  make  this  a  deep 


To  stretch  your  food  dollar,  do  these 
things : 

1.  Use  foods  in  season  (meats,  as 
well  as  fruits  and  vegetables). 

2.  Compare  costs  of  equal  servings 
of  foods  (canned,  fresh,  frozen). 

3.  Read  labels  and  select  the  style 
and  type  of  food  you  want. 

4.  Preserve  home  grown  foods. 

5.  Store  food  carefully. 

6.  Serve  food  attractively. 

Use  Eneugli  Protein 

Recent  research,  said  the  specialists, 
shows  that  it  is  important  not  on  v 
have  enough  protein  in  your  diet,  u 
also  to  have  the  right  kind  of  Pr0  1 
in  every  meal.  For  most  of  us,  un 
eggs,  and  meat  will  furnish  most  0 
protein  we  need.  Cereals  and  ce.e 
products  eaten  with  milk  are  ano- 
excellent  source. 

We  must  have  enough  of  the  n8 
kind  of  protein  foods,  said  the  sped 

★  ★★★★★★** 

Good  health  and  good  sense  are 
two  of  life’s  greatest  blessings. 

— Publilius  Sjms 
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sts,  because  good  health  depenc  an(j 
t.  Protein  is  necessary  for  g10''  ^ 

,lso  to  keep  the  body  in  SooC  a- 
ion.  The  place  where  families  a 
o  fall  down  on  protein  consump 
ireakfast  (even  though  we.^  f  tba 
hat  a  good  breakfast  gets  ri  0 
aid-morning  slump!).  ^ 

To  emphasize  the  importance 
;ood  breakfast  and  to  denm^  ^ 
low  easy  it  is  to  make  it  a  "  ^ 

.need  one,  the  specialists  sh0'\  auate 
ireakfast  trays  .  .  .  each  an  a 
ireakfast.  The  protein  in  ®aC  - 
irovided  either  by  milk  an  ^  ^  ^ 
neat,  or  cereal  plus  milk-  On- 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po9e) 
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How  to  Help 
Your  Child 

By  DR.  MARGARET  WYLIE 
Cornell  Child  Specialist 


“How  can  I  help  my  little  six-year- 
kid  boy  get  ready  for  school  on  time?” 
mother  asked  me  the  other  day. 

"Has  he  ever  been  late  for  school?” 
asked  her. 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said,  ‘‘we  couldn’t  let 
Him  be  late.  His  father  is  always  out 
In  the  car  ready  to  get  him  on  his  way. 
Bister  gathers  up  his  books  for  him 
and  I  finish  dressing  •  him.” 

So,  as  a  result,  John,  the  six-year- 
|jld,  has  time  to  play,  finishes  his 
breakfast,  and  gets  to  school  on  time 
vithout  any  sense  of  his  own  account¬ 
ability  for  the  doing  and  with  no  pen¬ 
alty  to  pay  for  not  taking  his  part. 
(Moreover  with  the  help  of/ three  re¬ 
sponsible  people  he  arrives  on  time. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  get  all  the 
help  you  can  if  it  gives  time  for  other 
lore  interesting  things  and  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  a  price  for  not  doing  your 
part.  A  six-year-old  will  not  willingly 
bart  with  three  good  helpers  who  make 
play  possible  and  enable  him  to  get  to 
school  on  time  with  no  effort  on  his 
part. 

But  if  he  is  to  learn  to  be  respon¬ 
sible,  he  needs  to  learn  that  certain 
responsibilities  are  his  and  that  there 
Is  a  price  to  pay  for  not  doing  his  part. 

t 

[★★★★★★*** 

A  good  mind  possesses  a  kingdom. 

— Seneca 

*★★★★★★★★ 

child  needs  to  see  that  it  is  up  to 
lim  to  get  to  school  on  time,  and  to 
ealize  that  he  can  learn  the  steps  in 
Iressing,  eating,  caring  for  his  books, 
md  how  much  time  he  needs  for  each. 
He  needs  to  learn  his  part  by  doing 
it  himself.  He  sees  what  effort  it  takes 
md  he  gains  trust  and  confidence  in 
ds  ability.  He  feels,  too,  that  he  is 
espected  and  his  own  sense  of  self- 
espect  grows.  It  helps  if  you  praise 
urn  for  doing  a  good  job  and  for  pro¬ 
cess  made. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ROLXD  the  kitchen 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

loints  brought  out  by  the  specialists 
Vas  ^at  every  member  of  the  family 
>eeds  a  glass  of  milk  at  each  meal  in 
>t  er  to  get  enough  of  the  right  kind 
1  protein  at  that  meal. 

The  specialists  recommended  the  fol- 
mvmg  daily  meal  pattern: 

breakfast 

Fruit  or  juice 

Crneal  and/or  egg  OR 

Cereal  and/or  meat 

Mflk^  ^Wbcde  wheat  or  enriched) 

Beverage  for  adults 

lunch  or  supper 

vith6"11^  main  dish  or  sandwich  made 
good  protein  as  meat,  fish,  poul- 
eggs,  cheese,  beans 
a  ad  or  relish  or  vegetable 
Bread  and  butter 
Hessert 
Milk 

Beverage  for  adults 

n,  dinner 

SofiSh'  0r  P0Ultry 

Saf*table  leafy  green  or  yellow 

S  0r  relish’  if  desired 

and  butter 
Milk 

Beverage  for  adults 


For  the  ham  loaf,  combine  ingredients  thoroughly. 
Shape  as  a  ham  in  13  x  9-inch  baking  pan.  Score  with 
spoon  or  knife.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350° E)  30 
minutes. 

While  loaf  is  baking,  prepare  glaze  by  mixing  in¬ 
saucepan.  Bring  to  a  boil;  cook  5 

minutes. 

Remove  loaf  from  oven;  garnish  with  pineapple 
chunks  arranged  as  a  flower  with  a  maraschino  cherry 
in  center.  Pour  glaze  over  loaf.  Return  to  oven  and 
bake  30  minutes,  basting  frequently.  Makes  8  servings. 


Use  milk,  in  place  of  half  the  water,  with  New  Quick 
Mother’s  Oats  and  cook  it  only  50  to  60  seconds.  This 
one-minute  cooking  in  milk  makes  the  creamiest  oat¬ 
meal  you  ever  tasted.  And  it’s  a  wonderful  way  for 
adults  and  children  to  get  the  milk  and  high-protein 
cereal  they  need  at  breakfast  every  day. 

If  you  prefer  the  flavor  and  texture  of  old-style  oat¬ 
meal,  try  Old  Fashioned  Mother’s  Oats  cooked  a  mere 
5  minutes. 


Lr 


GUMDROP  OATMEAL 
COOKIES 


_ I 


3  new  food  treots 


all  from  your  package 
of  Mother’s  Oats 

It's  surprising  how  many  different  ways  you  can 
prepare  high-protein  Mother  s  Oats  for  good  hot 
breakfasts  — and  use  it  to  add  tempting  flavor  to 
dozens  of  recipes. 

Clip  out  and  try  the  recipes  shown  here.  You’ll 
find  Mother’s  Oats  holds  the  juices  in  ground  meat 
dishes.  It  gives  cookies,  baked  crusts,  breads,  and 
crumb  toppings  a  sweet,  nut-like  goodness.  And 
what  other  breakfast  cereal— hot  or  cold— tastes  as 
downright  delicious  as  Mother’s  Oats?  Or  gives 
you  so  much  nourishment? 


America’s  Most  Popular  Cereal 


Mother's  Oats 


1  cup  sifted 
enriched  flour 
Vi  teaspoon  baking 
powder 

V2  teaspoon  soda 
V2  teaspoon  salt 
V2  cup  shortening,  soft 
V2  cup  granulated  sugar 
V2  cup  brown  sugar 


1  egg 

1  tablespoon  wbter 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
IV2  cups  Mother's  Oats 

(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

V2  cup  gumdrops,  cut  fine 
Grated  coconut 


Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  soda  and  salt  into 
bowl.  Add  shortening,  sugars,  egg,  water  and  vanilla. 
.Beat  until  smooth,  about  2  minutes.  Lightly  stir  in 
rolled  oats  and  gumdrops. 

Shape  dough  into  small  balls;  roll  each  in  coconut. 
Bake  on  a  greased  cooky  sheet  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°F.)  12  to  15  minutes.  Makes  3%  dozen  cookies. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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Look  for  China,  Carnival  Ware,  Cup  and  Saucer,  or  Aluminum 
Ware  inside  the  big  square  packages  of  Mother's  Oats. 
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You  own  a  farm.  You  pay  taxes  on  the  land  you 
own  and  you  pay  income  taxes  to  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  You’ve  farmed  the  land  for 
years.  Your  grandfather  cleared  it  with  his  own 
hands.  You  and  your  forefathers  worked  hard  to 
develop  your  farm,  and  you’re  still  working  hard  to 
maintain  the  high  level  of  production. 

Then  one  day,  down  the  road  comes  a  Govern¬ 
ment  representative.  He  buys  the  farm  adjoining 

yours,  paying  for  it  with  money  raised  by  issuing 

% 

tax-free  bonds.  He  pays  no  taxes  oh  the  land.  He 
collects  the  taxes  you  and  others  pay  and  uses  that 
money  for  operating  expenses. 

Now,  whom  does  your  new  neighbor  sell  to?  He 
publishes  a  list  of  certain  “preferred  customers” 
whom  he  sells  to  at  a  price  lower  than  you  can  sell 
to  your  customers.  His  tax-free  financing,  tax-free 
operation  and  the  taxes  you  pay  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  undersell  you. 

Then  what  does  he  do?  He  accuses  you  of  over¬ 
pricing  your  product.  He  points  to  his  operation  as 
a  “yardstick”  of  prices  for  the  product  you  are  both 
producing. 

That  roughly  is  the  situation  with  the  new  power 
development  at  Niagara  Falls.  Some  few  persons, 
including  at  least  one  self-professed  “conservative,” 
for  motives  of  their  own,  want  the  federal  or  state 
government  to  go  into  the  electric  business  .  .  .  our 
business  ...  at  Niagara  Falls. 

We  don’t  like  it  any'inore  than  you  would  like  the 
government  running  that  farm  next  door  to  you. 
And  we  need  your  help  to  stop  them,  to  protect  our 
precious  heritage  of  Free  Enterprise. 

Let  your  Congressmen  and  State  Representatives 
know  how  you  feel  about  this  vital  issue. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  April  21,  1955 
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9068.  Cool,  scooped-neck  dress  plus  cover-up  bo¬ 
lero.  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16  dress  takes 
414  yds.  35-in.;  bolero,  1 %  yds. 

4512.  Perfect  style  for  half  sizers.  Note  cape-like 
shoulder  yoke,  soft  gathers 
at  front  and  back,  scallop¬ 
ed  edges.  Half  sizes  14*4  to 
24  %.  Size  16  y2  takes  3% 
yds.  35-in. 

4  7  7  3.  Slenderiz- 
9068  iHg  sheath  dress 
SIZES  with  box  jacket  for 
12—20  shorter,  fuller  fig- 
40  ure.  Lovely  in  cot¬ 
ton,  linen,  shantung. 

Half  sizes  14%  to 
24%.  Size  16%  dress 
takes  3%  yds.  35- 
in.;  jacket,  2%  yds. 


4773 

SIZES 

1 4)4  -  24!/2 


9051.  Our  favorite  classic  dress.  De¬ 
pend  on  it  to  go  everywhere  all  sum¬ 
mer  long.  Misses  sizes  12  to  20;  30  to 
42.  Size  16  takes  4%  yds.  35-in. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clear) 
Enclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-da 
mail,  add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Add  25  cents  for  our  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHIO 
BOOK  which  illustrates  in  color,  scores  of  attractive  pattern  designs  for  all  °9e 
Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  0,  New 
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Your  Baby  Doctor  Says: 

“An  Egg  A  Day” 

By  KATHLEEN  BERRESFORD,  Nutritionist 


PROBABLY  most  of  you  eat  eggs 
often  because  you  like  them,  you 
can  fix  them  so  many  different  ways, 
and  besides,  they’re  something  sub¬ 
stantial  to  have  in  place  of  meat. 

Those  of  you  who  eat  eggs  for  break¬ 
fast  know  how  well  they  stay  by  you 
till  lunch  time.  Good  food,  they  are.  In 
fact,  perhaps  you  never  realized  how 
good  they  are. 

That’s  why  eggs  are  one  of  the  early 
foods  the  doctor  suggests  for  your 
baby — because  they  give  him  iron  to 
keep  his  blood  red.  And  good  red  blood 
helps  to  make  his  appetite  keen  so  he’ll 
grow  like  he  should. 

Babies  are  born  with  enough  iron  in 
their  blood  to  last  several  months. 
After  that,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
their  iron  supply  has  to  come  from  cer¬ 
tain  foods  they  eat.  Healthy  blood 
needs  iron.  Cereals  give  some  iron. 


Meat,  especially  liver,  is  a  good  souri 
— and  the  leafy  vegetables  like  spma 
help  too.  A  little  iron  from  here, 
little  from  there— but  an  egg  a  * 
gives  your  baby  a  steady,  sure  supp 
of  iron. 

Wait  for  the  doctor,  though,  to 
you  when  to  start  giving  egg-  , 

babies  are  not  able  to  eat  eggs  a  a 
especially  if  given  too  early.  T  is 
ficulty  can  be  caused  by  an  al  £'r”/j, 
sensitivity  to  egg  protein  whic  - 
cause  hives,  asthma,  a  runny  n0 
other  symptoms.  ,j 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  to  gh® 
baby  just  a  little  bit  of  thehaici 
yolk  the  first  time  you  try  it— P 
a  teaspoonful.  If  this  agrees  wi 
then  you  can  try  gradually  e® 
little  more  every  few  days  un 
baby  is  eating  a  whole  egg-  t 

I  think  babies  ought  to  e  ^ 
taste  of  eggs  eaten  alone,  bu 
you  may  want  to  mix  the  eg  ^ 
with  a  little  formula,  cereal  0  ^  ^ 
thing  else  in  his  diet  to  he  P  gua] 
down  easier.  The  egg  white *  1 
not  started  until  a  few  mont  s 

Most  babies  love  their  egg  ^ 
— because  this  helps  them  0  j0, 

“good  food  habit”  towai 
healthy  life. 
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Now  It’s  Easy  To  Grow  Deluxe 


K 


PLUM  SIZE 


»» 


HAVE  THE  BIGGEST  IN  TOWN! 

Stern’s  deluxe  "Empire” 

Strawberry  Plants  produce 
berries  so  huge  they’ll  be 
the  talk  of  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  !  Extra  red,  firm, 
juicy  sweet  strawberries 
BIG  AS  PLUMS !  Easy  to 
glow,  hard);,  resist  drought, 
thrive  even  in  hot  weather. 

Strong,  well-developed 
crowns  and  roots  withstand 
even  severe  winters.  Yield  deluxe  berries  by 
the  thousands,  go  on  producing  for  years! 
From  Each  Plant 
6  Pints  of  Berries  A  Year! 
Enormous  producers !  During  3-year  field  tests 
each  plant  proved  itself  a  little  "strawberry 
factory”-yielded  an  average  of  6  pints  a  year! 
Take  advantage  of  these  low  prices.  Order  in 
quantity.  For  as  little  as  2l/it.  per  plant,  have 
all  the  luscious  "plum  size”  berries  you  want 
for  shortcakes,  jams,  to  serve  with  cream. 
Recommended  for  freezing.  Plant  enough  so 
you  can  enjoy  them  all  year ! 

BEST  PLANTING  TIME  NOW- 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
Official:  Our  "Empire”  Strawberry  plants  are 
largest  No.  1  size— best  and  biggest  grade. 
Produce  deluxe  berries  in  abundance.  You 
must  be  completely  satisfied.  Otherwise  re¬ 
ceive  free  replacement  or  your  money  back. 
That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Have  plants  for  as  little  as  2*/2  4  ea- 
More  you  Order,  More  Vow  Save! 

50— $2.50  100— $4  500— $15  1000-$25 

All  Prices  Postpaid  - 

Stern’s  Nurseries 

mm  FIELD  M— 2/  GENEVA,  N.  Y 
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Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKING 
POWDER 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
bolter  rises  twice:  first 
*n  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  ma 
Prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept. 

B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboke 


ONE  m 

ACT  f 

PLAYS  • 

A  SPINSTER'S  TELEPHONE  CALL 
olJT  OF  THE  NIGHT 
THE  OPENED  ROAD 
champeen  OF  THE  CANAWL 
HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND  / 

WHAT  men  think  of  the 
home  bureau 
the  electric  fence 
who  is  WELLINGTON?  \ 
OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

Agricll!fER-Pl,AY^'  wr‘,e  to  Americ 
367  .  I""5*  P,aY  Department,  B , 
cent*  I  ™'  N ‘  Y'  and  enclose 
coins  °r  Bach  p,aY  w°nted.  Sei 
stain  mo'|eY  order  or  check,  t 

^tr:;ZV  “”'s ' 


Analine  Stains 

I  am  having  trouble  in  painting  over 
a  mahogany  stained  piece.  Even  though 
we  removed  the  old  finish  and  tried  to  get 
off  all  of  the  old  stain,  it  still  comes 
through  the  paint.— R.O.Y.,  New  Jersey 

Try  a  first  coat  of  aluminum  paint, 
then  cover  this  with  whatever  color  you 
want  to  use.  Aluminum  paint  is  about 
the  most  impervious  to  bleeding  of  any 
finish  and  should  keep  the  analine  dye 
stain  from  giving  you  further  trouble. 
You  can  buy  it  mixed,  or  add  dry  alum¬ 
inum  bronze  po\yder  to  a  penetrating 
sealer. 

Finishing  Maple  Floors 

I  wonder  if  you  could  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  regarding  a  maple  floor  to  be 
refinished.  I  have  removed  the  finish  and 
would  like  to  put  one  on  that  would  give 
it  a  golden  look  with  the  knots  showing 
through.  I  tried  in  one  spot  putting  on 
two  coats  of  orange  shellac,  covering  it 
with  two  coats  of  varnish.  This  gives  it  the 
color  I  want  but  I  am  wondering  if  this 
will  stand  a  lot  of  wear.  The  filler  I  used 
to  fill  the  nail  holes  didn't  take  the  shel¬ 
lac  and  remains  white.  Could  you  suggest 
some  filler  that  would?— Mrs.  P-  N.  M. 

A  widely  used  type  of  finish  for 
floors  is  the  penetrating  sealer  type  of 
finish  that  contains  a  large  per  cent  of 
Tung  oil,  thus  increasing  the  penetra¬ 
tion,  hardness,  and  durability  of  the 
finish.  There  are  many  good  brands  of 
sealer  finishes,  but  as  some  contain 
more  Tung  oil  than  others,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  ask  your  dealer  about  the 
amount  used.  It  will  vary  from  about 
70%  to  over  90%.  The  first  two  coats 
could  be  a  thin  type,  and  the  last  coats 
a  heavy  or  “gym”  type  if  very  hard 
wear  is  expected.  It  is  easier  to  patch 
worn  spots  with  a  sealer  finish  without 
having  it  show  than  it  is  with  varnish. 

If  a  varnish  is  preferred  to  a  pene¬ 
trating  sealer,  the  first  coat  should  be 
thinned  with  turpentine  to  help  it  pene¬ 
trate.  Shellac  gives  a  good  color  and 
was  formerly  used  a  great  deal  as  an 
undercoater  for  varnish.  However,  the 
two  do  not  expand  and  contract  at  the 
same  temperatures,  and  today  it  is  less 
thought  of  than  formerly  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  finish.  ' 

You  can  use  your  sawdust  mixed 
with  the  finish  as  a  filler  to  get  a  nat¬ 
ural  color  for  holes.  It  is  possible  to 
paint  a  white  filler  with  oil  paint  mixed 
with  the  finish  to  make  it  set,  apply¬ 
ing  it  with  a  small  brush.  A  colored  first 
coat  of  finish  might  help  a  little  to  tint 
them  as  well  as  to  give  your  floor  the 
color  you  want.  Sometimes  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  tint  more  than  the  first  coat 
of  finish,  hut  the  first  coat  is  the  one 
that  penetrates  best  to  stain  the  wood. 
Oil  colors  that  are  used  to  get  wood 
colors  are:  Raw  Sienna  (a  brownish 
yellow),  Burnt  Sienna  (the  brownish 
red),  Raw  Umber  (yellow  brown);  and 
Burnt  Umber  (reddish  brown). 

For  example,  for  your  maple  color, 
you  might  start  with  about  equal  parts 
of  the  raw  sienna  (yellow)  and  burnt 
umber  (the  warm  brown).  Dull  slight¬ 
ly  with  raw  umber  (the  colder  yellow 
brown).  Mix  a  little  of  the  finish  with, 
these  oil  colors  until  smooth,  then  add 
the  mixture  to  the  larger  amount  of  fin¬ 
ish  you  will  be  using  for  your  floors. 

It  is  best  to  try  a  sample  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  before  doing  the  whole  area.  You 
will  find  that  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood  will  affect  the  final  color  of  the 
finish  and  you  may  not  need  to  use.  too 
much  of  the  oil  colors.  If  a  warmer 
color  is  desired  for  your  sample,  add  a 
touch  of  the  burnt  sienna  (the  reddish 
brown) . 


YOU  CAN 
SMOKY  BROILING  FOREVER 
WITH  A  NEW  LP-GAS  RANGE! 


COunOV 


The  CLEAN,  AUTOMATIC  LP-GAS  flame  makes 
SMOKE  DISAPPEAR  LIKE  MAGIC.  YOU  BROIL  WITH 
THE  DOOR  CLOSED!  NO  GREASY  DEPOSITS  ON  WALLS ! 
NO  ODORS!  AND  IT  KEEPS  YOUP  KITCHEN  MANY 

DEGREES  COOLER! 


LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS 


BUTANE  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLE  GAS  •  TANK  GAS 


AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 
DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS 


NEW  SUPER-SANITARY 
LP-GAS  HOME  GARBAGE 
and  TRASH  DISPOSAL 
UNIT  IS  SAME  TYPE  USED 
IN  HOSPITALS!  SAFE  AND  SILENT.  TOO! 


SPEED  RECORD! 

ONE  30  GALLON 
LP-GAS  HEATER  CAN 
MAKE  AS  MUCH 
HOT  WATER  as3 
60  GALLON  STANDARD 
ELECTRIC  HEATERS! 

BIG  SPACE  SAVER .. . 
COSTS  LESS,  TOO  ! 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE 

24  PAGE  BOOK ! 


Wrife  +o 

National  LP-GAS  Council, 
Dept  AA-2, 

1 85  N  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago!,  III. 


(310)  38 


—  American 
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Show  Cows  Should  Be  Producers 


By  ED  HARRISON 


O 


N  THIS  page  in  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  issues  I  have  attempted 
to  present  the  functional  re¬ 
lationship  between  type  and 
usefulness.  I  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  a  small  shapely  ud¬ 
der,  strongly  and  firmly  attached  pos¬ 
sessing  sponge-like  elastic  quality  be¬ 
cause  these  qualities  are  associated 
with  quick, xeasy  and  dry  milking  plus 
wearing  and  lasting  ability. 

I  emphasized  good  legs  and  feet  be¬ 
cause  they  reduce  the  labor  necessary 
to  care  for  them,  and  regardless  of  the 
inheritance  of  a  cow,  she  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  at  top  efficiency  walking  on  sore 
or  crippled  feet. 

Constitutional  strength  that  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  depth  of  the  fore-rib  and 
width  of  the  chest  floor  is  important 
because  the  high  producing  dairy  cow 
is  working  hard.  The  long  thin  neck 
and  sharp  open  angular  dairy  form 
suggest  efficient  use  of  her  feed. 

A  cow  that  possesses  these  qualities 
can  be  very  useful  and  efficient  even 
though  she  may  not  possess  all  the 
finished  qualities  that  would  enable 
her  to  win  in  the  show  ring.  I  don’t 
say  this  to  discredit  the  show  ring  be¬ 
cause  the  show  ring  has  a  definite 
place  in  any  breed  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  and  it  probably  has  contributed 
more  than  anything  else  in  directing 
attention  to  the  importance  of  type  and 
the  relationship  of  type  to  usefulness. 

I  feel,  however,  that  many  inexperi¬ 
enced  owners  of  dairy  cattle  are  con¬ 
fused  in  their  thinking  of  what  is  show 
ring  type.  They  are  inclined  to  label 
any  cow  that  is  smooth,  strong  of  top 
and  level  over  the  rump  as  a  show 
cow.  Such  a  cow  is  of  show  quality 
only,  if  in  addition,  she  has  a  good 
udder,  walks  on  sound  legs  and  feet, 
and  possesses  dairy  character  with 
feminine  refinement.  In  other  words 
we  can  have  a  great  dairy  cow  that 
lacks  in  a  few  points  of  being  a  show 
cow  but  a  trulv  great  show  cow  should 
first,  last  and  always  be  a  great  dairv 


dairyman  whether  he  is  working  with 
registered  cows  or  grade  cows.  Itv  costs 
from  $250  to  over  $300  to  raise  a  re¬ 
placement.  As  one  is  able  to  increase 
the  length  of  productive  life  of  his 
cows  by  selection  and  breeding,  for  the 
type  that  has  the  ability  to  wear,  he 
reduces  the  yearly  replacement  cost. 
This  in  itself  may  spell  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  or  loss. 

Again  as  the  productive  life  is 
lengthened  the  numbers  of  yearlv  re¬ 
placements  required  decreases.  This 
allows  for  greater  selection  of  the  re¬ 
placements  to  be  raised  and  increases 
the  chances  of  herd  improvement. 

Yes^type  is  important  to  every  own¬ 
er  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  sooner  a 
dairyman  becomes  a  student  of  type, 
the  more  rapid  will  be  his  progress  in 
breeding  cows  that  can  produce  and 
last.  This  means  that  when  formulat¬ 
ing  a  breeding  program,  both  type  and 
production  must  be  considered. 

Good  cows  cannot  be  bred  solely  by 
a  mathematical  study  of  production 
figures.  They  are  not  bred  from  the 
comforts  of  an  office  chair.  Good  cows 
are  bred  in  the  barns,  meadows  and 
pastures  by  men  and  women  who  are 
students  of  the  business. 


LET’S  USE  MODERN 
MEASUREMENTS 


cow. 


I  realize  that  through  the  history  of 
the  show  ring  there  has  been  an  occa¬ 
sional  winner  that  did  not  distinguish 
herself  at  the  pail.  These  occasional 
individuals  have  been  singled  out  and 
pointed  to  as  positive  evidence  that 
there  is  little  correlation  between  type 
and  production.  This  is  wholly  unwar¬ 
ranted  because  for  every  one  of  these 
low  producing  winners  can  be  found 
scores  of  winners  that  have  outstand¬ 
ing  records  of  performance. 

The  herd  classification  program, 
though  not  perfect  in  every  detail,  is 
showing  a  very  positive  correlation  be¬ 
tween  type  and  production.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton,  former  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Holstein  Association,  recent¬ 
ly  sent  me  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
200.000  pound  producers  of  the  breed 
and  their  classification  rating.  An 
overwhelming  percentage  of  them  were 
classified  in  the  three  highest  classes 
and  there  were  practically  no  200.000 
pound  producers  in  the  two  lowest 
classes. 

Th  is  is  of  significance  to  every 


In  the  past  we  have  all  been  guilty 
of  rating  a  farming  operation  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  cows  milked 
and  the  number  of  acres  of  land  farm¬ 
ed.  We  must  stop  thinking  in  these 
loose  terms  and  begin  to  rate  an  op¬ 
eration  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  quarts  of  milk  produced  per  cow 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  grain 
and  foodstuff  produced  per  acre. 

In  this  business  we  are  dealing  with 
many  fixed  costs.  Regardless  of  a 
cow’s  productive  level  she  occupies  the 
same  amount  of  space  in  the  barn,  has 
the  same  maintenance  requirement  for 
equal  weight,  and  requires  the  same 
amount  of  labor  to  feed,  milk  and  care 
for  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact  about  the 
only  increased  cost  is  the  amount  of 
grain  required  to  produce  the  addition¬ 
al  amount  o-f  milk.  Thus  as  the  produc¬ 
tive  level  of  a  herd  increases  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  production  goes  up. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
point  I  would  like  to  have  you  accep' 
the  following  propositions: 

1— A  farm  of  150  acres  of  tillable 
land  is  available  to  support  a  milking 
herd.  Please  assume  that  this  amount 
of  land  is  available  over  and  above  the 
requirement  for  growing  the  young 
stock  and  other  things. 

2 —  This  land  is  capable  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: 

a — 12  tons  of  corn  silage  per  acre 
b — 3  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
c — 50  bu.  of  oats  per  acre 
d — 65  bu.  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

I  have  chosen  these  yields  because 
even  on  .our  poor  sandv  soil  Ave  have 
little  difficulty  in  exceeding  them. 

3 —  The  roughage  requirements  per 
cow  are  as  follows: 


a — 2  tons  of  hay  per  coav 
b — 414*  tons  of  corn  silage 
c — 1  acre  of  pasture  per  coav 
d — Grain  to  be  fed  at  the  ratio  of 
1  pound  of  grain  to  each  3 1/2 
pounds  of  milk  produced. 

Again  I  ask  you  to  accept  them  be¬ 
cause  the  exact  figure  used  is  of  little 
significance  and  if  changed  up  or 
doAvn  would  not  alter  the  picture  and 
the  lesson  I  want  to  develop  from  this 
proposition. 

Operation  No.  I 

Forty  milking  coavs  averaging 
15,000  lbs.  of  milk  would  produce 
600.000  lbs.  for  the  vear. 

They  would  have  the  folloAving  feed 
requirements : 

80  tons  of  hay  requiring  27  acres 
180  tons  of  corn  silage  requiring 
15  acres 

40  acres  for  pasture 

Thus  requiring  82  acres  to  produce 
the  essential  crops  and  leaving  68 
acres  for  other  crops. 

Let  us  use  this  land  as  follows: 

40  acres  to  oats  (a>  50  bu. — 2000 
«  bu.  or  64.000  lbs. 

28  acres  to  corn  (a  65  bu. — 1820 
bu.  or  101,920  lbs. 

Total  grain  required  600.000  milk 
divided  by  31/6 — 171,430  lbs. 

Total  grainxproduced  165,920  lbs. 
leaving  5516  lbs.  to  be  purchased. 

At  $80  a  ton  it  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  $220  for  grain. 

Operation  No.  II  - 

Fifty  milking  coavs  averaging  12,000 
lbs.  of  milk  would  produce  600.000 
lbs.  for  the  year. 

They  Avould  have  the  following  feed 
requirements: 

99  tons  of  hay  requiring  33  acres 
225  tons  of  corn  silage  requiring 
19  acres 

50  acres  for  pasture 

Thus  requiring  102  acres  for  the  es¬ 
sential  crops  leaving  48  acres  for 
other  crops. 

Let  us  use  this  land  as  follows: 

28  acres  of  oats  (a),  50  bu. — 1400 
bu.  or  44,800  lbs. 

'20  acres  of'corn  (77  65  bu. — 1300 
bu.  or  72,800  lbs. 

Total  grain  required  600,000  lbs. 
divided  by  3 l/> — 171,430  lbs. 

Total  grain  produced  117,600  lbs. 
leaving  53,830  lbs.  to  be  purchased. 

At  $80  a  ton  it  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  $2152. 


Operation  No.  Ill 

Sixty  milking  cows  averaging' 
lbs.  of  milk  would  produce  6000 
lbs.  for  the  year. 

They  would  have  the  following fJ 
requirements : 

120  tons  of  hay  requiring  40  acti 
264  tons  of  corn  silage  requiril 
22  acres 

60  acres  for  pasture 

Thus  requiring  122  acres'  for  essej 
tial  crops  leaving  28  acres  for 
other  crops. 

Let  us  plant  this  land  to  oats 
cause  the  corn  land  must  be  reseedel 
28  acres  of  oats  (q)  50  bu.— 14 
bu.  or  44,800  lbs. 

Total  grain  required  600.000 
milk  divided  by  31/6 — 171, 430  lbs. 

Total  grain  produced  44,800 
leaving  126,630  lbs.  to  be  purchase] 

At  $80  a  ton  it  would  requii 
the  expenditure  of  $5064. 
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Operation  No.  IV 

Seventy-five  milking  coavs  averagiil 
8,000  lbs.  would  produce  600.000' 
for  the  year. 

They  Avould  have  the  following  fel 
requirements : 

150  tons  of  hay  requiring  50  acrj 
337  tons  corn  silage  requiring! 
acres 

75  acres  for  pasture 

Thus  requiring  153  acres  for 
production  of  essential  crops  leaviii 
no  land  for  the  production  of  othl 


crops. 

Total  grain  required  600,000  divij 
ed  by  31/o—171,430  lbs. 

At  $80  per  ton  it  would  requiij 
the  expenditure  of  $6,856. 

We  ha\re  seen  how  easy  the  produl 
tive  lev"el  of  a  herd  can  change  an  01 
eration  from  an  easy  and  comfortabl 
almost  self-sufficient,  tAvo-man  operl 
tion  to  a  difficult  three-man  operatic 
requiring  the  expenditure  of  at  leaf 
25%.  of  the  milk  check  for  grain. 

The  owner  of  an  operation  such  j 
No.  1  can  enjoy  a  standard  of  livij 
for  himself  and  his  family  in  keepin] 
with  the  times.  The  oAvner  of  Opij 
ation  No.  II  should  be  able  to  d 
along  but  he  must  work  harder  arl 
he  must  be  careful.  The  OAvner  of  I 
III  can’t  afford  to  be  sick  nor  ma| 
a  mistake.  The  operator  of  No.  T  “j 
little  chance  to  survive  unless  he  caj 
improve  his  operation. 

This  doesn’t  mean  keeping  m0| 
coavs  but  feAver  cows  with  higher  prj 
duction. 


- 


Any  dairyman  that  has  the  kind  of  cows  that  Id  Harrison  is  talking  tot 

page  has  mode  a  big  start  toward  profitable  dairying.  Improved  pastv'0^  ^ 
Cows  with  the  inherited  ability  to  produce  can  take  full  advantage  of  f'e 
pasture  shown  here. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

School  Meeting  Time  in  New  York  State 


fA?  1st  is  the  date  of  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  common  school  districts  in 
York  State.  Following  are  some 

■  the  high  points  of  the  school  law.  If 
ldoubt,  consult  your  District  Super- 

[tendent. 

jfficers 

■Each  common  school  district  (New 
j,rk)  shall  have  from  one  to  three 
Justees  as  the  district  determines,  a 
L:rk  a  collector  except  in  first-class 
fcvns  and  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
■ovided  by  law,  and  if  the  district  so 
Tides,  a  treasurer,  provided,  however, 
[at  common  school  districts  situated 
1  whole  or  in  part  in  first  class  towns 
tall  elect  a  treasurer. 

I  Each  union  free  school  distinct  shall 
ave  a  board  of  education  consisting 
bf  from  three  to  nine  trustees  as  the 
(strict  shall  determine. 

Every  school  district  officer  must  be 
ble  to  read  and  write  and  must  be  a 
lialified  voter  of  the  district. 

■  No  district  superintendent  or  super¬ 
ior  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee 
Ir  member  of  a  board  of  education,  and 
|o  trustee  or  member  of  a  board  Of 
mieation  can  hold  office  of  district 
lerk,  collector,  treasurer  or  librarian 
pcept  in  some  cases  of  union  free  and 
lentral  schools. 

A  person  removed  from  a  school  dis- 
ict  office  shall  be  ineligible  to  appoint¬ 
ed  or  election  to  any  district  office 
r  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date 
jf  such  removal.  '  .• 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  a 
mily  shall  be  a  member  of  the  same 
oard  of  education  in  any  school  dis- 
ict. 

lection  of  Officers 

All  district  officers  shall  be  elected 
y  ballot,  and  the  trustees  shall  provide 
suitable  ballot-box  for  such  purpose. 
Two  inspectors  of  election  shall  be 
ppointed  in  such  manner  as  the  meet¬ 
's  shall  determine,  who  shall  receive 
le  votes  cast,  canvass  the  same  and 
nnounce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the 
hairman. 

A  poll-list  containing  the  name  of  ev- 
1  person  whose  vote  shall  be  received 
^11  be  kept  by  the  clerk. 

The  ballots  shall  be  written  or 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  VOTER 
AT  SCHOOL  MEETINGS  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE 

A  VOTER  MUST: 

1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

3.  Be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  o 
period  of  at  least  30  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  at  which  he 
or  she  wishes  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  all  voters 
must  have  at  least  ONE  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications: 

1.  Must  own,  lease  or  hire  real 
estate  subject  to  taxation  within 
the  district.  (Where  the  deed  or 
lease  is  joint,  both  persons  may 
vote.) 

OR 

2.  Must  be  the  parent  of  a  child  or 
children  of  school  age.  providing 
such  child  or  children  shall  have 
attended  the  district  school  in  the 
district  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held  for  a  period  of  at  least  8 
weeks  during  the  year  preceding 
each  school  meeting.  (Both  father 
and  mother  may  vote.) 

OR 

3.  Not  being  a  parent,  has  perman¬ 
ently  residing  with  him  or  her  a 
child  or  children  of  school  age 
who  shall  have  attended  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  for  a  period  of  at 
least  8  weeks  during  the  year 
preceding  such  meeting.  (In  this 
case,  only  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  may  vote.) 


printed,  or  partly  written  and  partly 
printed,  containing  the  name  of  the 
person  voted  for  and  designating  the 
office  for  which  each  is  voted. 

Terms  of  Office 

In  a  common  school  district  having 
three  trustees,  and  in  a  union  free 
school  district  t,he  full  term  of  office  of 
trustee  shall  be  three  years. 

In  a  common  school  district  having  a 
sole  trustee  the  term  of  office  shall  be 
one  year. 

The  term  of  office  of  all  other  dis¬ 
trict  officers  shall  be  one  year. 


Thieves  Get  Jail — Victim  Gets  Reward 


A  BOUT  9  P.M.  on  a  Wednesday  eve- 
n>ng  last  October,  three  men  en- 
erec*  the  General  Store  of  Paul  L. 
rown  at  Calverton,  New  York.  Held 
lt  point  of  a  gun,  Mr.  Brown  had 
1  good  opportunity  to  study  the  men 
^  he  one  of  them  went  to  the  cash 
egister  and  emptied  it  of  about  $500.00. 

er  they  had  left,  Mr.  Brown  called 
./ h°hCe  and  gave  them  a  description 
e  three  holdup  men. 

lv®rnhf  Washington  and  George 
j e  gftt  were  convicted  of  Robbery  3rd 
v  tn  the  Suffolk  County  Court, 
19551  6aC*’  ^ew  ^ork  on  December  5, 

On  January  11,  Washington  was  sen¬ 


tenced  by  County  Judge  Fred  J.  Mun- 
der  to  serve  a  term  of  five  to  ten  years 
in  Sing  Sing;  and  on  February  1, 
Wright  was  also  sentenced  by  Judge 
Munder  to  serve  a  term  of  five  to  ten 
years  in  Sing  Sing. 

The  cooperation  of  the  State  Troop¬ 
ers,  District  Attorney  Harry  C.  Bren¬ 
ner,  Chief  Investigator  A.  Russell  Rich¬ 
ards,  and  Judge  Fred  J.  Munder  has 
placed  another  solved  crime  on  record 
and  resulted  in  jail  sentences  for  the 
thieves. 

Our  $25.00  I'eward  and  congratula¬ 
tions  go  to  Mr.  Brown  who  has  been  an 
American  Agriculturist  subscriber  for 
many  years  and  who  has  our  Service 
Bureau  sign  on  the  front  of  his  store. 


American  Agriculturist  Inc. 

**¥INGS  SANK  BUILDING  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 


P*Y-iXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 
,0  T«E  order  of  . 


N?  26560 


February  21  10  56 


25.00 


THE  first 


Paul  L.  Brown 
Calverton,  New  York 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


American  .Aomcm-Tumsr  Inc. 


Hush-a-bye,  baby,  don’t  you  cry. 
You’ll  get  your  Blusalt  by  ’n’  by|7/ 


FNfftCHfO 

sr*|iu«0 


TRACE  MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


“I  know  all  the  older  heifers  are  getting  Blusalt, 
dear.  But  just  be  patient.  We’ve  got  a  really 
smart  boss  here.  He  knows  that  protection 
against  trace -mineral  deficiencies  should  be¬ 
gin  early.  That’s  why  he’ll  let  you  have  Blusalt 
just  as  soon  as  you  go  on  dry  feed.  Then  you’ll 
get  all  those  important  trace  minerals  I’ve 
been  telling  you  about— iodine,  cobalt,  iron, 
copper,  manganese,  and  zinc.  And  the  finest- 
quality  salt,  too!  So  you’ll  never  have  to 
worry.  You  know,  one  of  the  reasons  you’re 
so  nice  and  strong  now  is  that  I’ve  been  on 
Sterling  Blusalt  ever  since  I  was  a  calf.  Now 
back  to  sleep  and  you’ll  have  nice  dreams.” 

•  To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
beef  cattle  and  calves.. .feed  Sterling  GREEN  ’  SALT— one 
part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


Feed  Blusalt  free  choice  and 
mixed  in  feed — for  health,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  profit  in  all  your 
livestock.  Mix  it  in  poultry 
feed,  too.  In  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 


STERLING 
TABLE  SALT 

brings  out 
the  best  in  food! 


Sterling  Salt’s  snow-white,  extra- 
pure  “sparks  of  flavor”  add  extra 
zest  and  sparkle  to  any  dish.  At 
your  grocer’s.  Plain  or  Iodized. 
Look  for  the  box  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  the  back. 


STERLING  BLUSALT,  GREEN  1  SALT  and  TABLE  SALT  are  products  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 
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New  horsepower  " in  harness” 


for  all  farm  hauling 
jobs! 

/ 

An  ultra -efficient  short- stroke  V8  for 
every  model ...  four  higher  compression, 
higher  powered  6’s!  New  ’56  Chevrolet 
Task- Force  trucks  put  more  power  to 
work  on  every  farm  hauling  job  you  have! 


High-compression  Thriftmaster 

235  powers  light-duty  models. 
The  new  Trademaster  V8  is  avail¬ 
able  at  extra  cost. 


New  Taskmaster  V8  is  offered 
in  all  medium-duty  6000  series 
trucks,  such  as  this  stake,  as  an 
extra-cost  option. 


<CH  5EE *\M ROL I  * 
FORCE  IRUCKS 


New  322-cubic-inch  Loadmaster  V8  is  standard  in 

this  big  new  Triple-Torque  tandem  that’s  rated  up 
32,000  lbs.  G.V.W. 


Here’s  more  muscle  for  every  farm  hauling 
job!  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  have  to 
move  hefty  loads  of  grain  or  transport  baby 
chicks,  there’s  a  Chevrolet  truck  that  11  do  it 
better  for  less.  New  higher  powered,  highei 
compression  engines  in  all  models  save  you1 
dollars  while  they’re  saving  you  time.  And 
that’s  just  one  of  the  ways  you’re  ahead 
with  today’s  most  modern  trucks.  See  yoU1 
Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  fruC^* 
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PwAide*tt’&  *Veta  s4c€io*t 

Saves  Millions  For 

i 

Northeast  Farmers 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


VETO  OF  the  Farm  Bill  and  adminis¬ 
trative  action  that  followed  means 
$108,856,000.00  more  money  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  nine  northeastern 
states.  It  also  means  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  more  in  savings  to  poultrymen  who 
would  have  been  faced  with  higher  feed  costs 
had  we  returned  to  90%  of  parity  support 
prices. 

The  be-fuddled  Farm  Bill,  with  its  70-odd 
amendments,  would  have  cost  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  all  our  pockets  and  smothered  us 
under  greater  surpluses  than  ever.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  more  dollars  in  a  few  farmers’ 
pockets  this  year,  (and  <the  return  of  a  few 
mid-west  politicians  to  office)  the  cords  of 
government  control  would  have  strangled  the 
independent  efforts  of  those  benefiting  tem¬ 
porarily.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  put 
a  cost-price  squeeze  on  the  rest  of  us  that 
would  have  made  the  past  two  years  of  farm¬ 
ing  seem  prosperous. 

The  veto  of  the  Bill  and  the  administrative 
actions  which  President  Eisenhower  said  will 
3e  taken  within  the  framework  of  the  present 
aw,  will  improve  farm  income  and  let  the 
epartment  of  Agriculture  continue  to 
whittle  away  at  the  surplus  piles. 

The  actions  taken  are: 

0  Increased  price  supports  on  five  basic 
crops:  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice  and 
j^an^ts-  Supports  will  be  at  not  90%  but 
^lA%  of  parity.  This  is  expected  to  result  in 
a  national  average  of  $2.00  a  bushel  for  wheat, 
^  •  0  a  bushel  for  corn  and  $4.50  a  hundred¬ 
weight  for  rice.  At  an  early  date,  a  separate 
support  level  for  corn  not  under  acreage  con- 

r°  in  the  commercial  corn  area  will  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Cl  For  the  coming  year,  the  support  jprice 
of  milk  for  manufacturers  will  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $3.15  per  cwt.  to  $3.25;  and  the 
support  price  of  butterfat  will  be  increased 
y  2.4  cents  to  58.6  cents  a  pound. 

For  the  year  beginning  July  1st,  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  funds  totalling 
We  i  over  $400  million  will  be  used  for 
s  rcngthening  the  prices  of  perishable  farm 
commodities.  In  recent  months,  a  $95  million 
Pork  buying  program  was  started  to  boost 
ft°g  prices. 

OThe  President  recommended  that  Con¬ 
gress  pass  a  soil  bank  bill  soon  wfth 
un  added  provision.  Because  of  delay,  the  soil 
ank  in  the  vetoed  farm  bill  would  have  given 
rttle  relief  this  year.  The  President  proposes 


Dairymen  Save  .$108.8  Million! 

UNDER  THE  administrative  action  taken  by 
the  President,  New  York  State  dairymen  will 
receive  a  conservative  estimate  of  $2,653,000 
more  for  milk  in  the  coming  year  than  they  would 
have  if  the  farm  bill  had  been  signed  instead  of 
vetoed,  and  they  will  pay  $32  million  less  for  feed. 
For  nine  northeastern  states  the  figures  are: 


that  the  soil  bank  be  enacted  with 
the  addition  that  as  soon  as  farmers 
sign  up  (after  July  1,  this  year), 
they  be  given  50%  of  government 
payments;  with  the  balance  to  be 
paid  when  they  comply  with  acre¬ 
age  reserve  or  conservation  reserve 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
vetoed  farm  bill  would  have  affected 
the  Northeast  had  it  been  signed. 

Primarily  it  would  have  resulted  in 
much  bigger  feed  bills  for  northeast¬ 
ern  farmers.  In  the  case  of  poultry,  beef ''and 
sheep,  there  would  have  been  no  compensat¬ 
ing  increase  in  income.  In  the  case  of  dairy¬ 
men,  there  would  have  been  some  increase  in 
milk  prices,  but  the  increase  would  have  been 
far  less  than  the  added  cost  of  feed. 

An  economist  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  is  responsible  for 
the  startling,  although  conservative  figures 
at  the  top  of  this  page  which  show,  by  states, 
the  cash  savings  for  Northeast  dairymen* 
brought  about  by  the  President’s  action. 

In  case  you  are  wondering  how  this  would 
work  out  in  some  midwestern  dairy  state,  the 
figures  for  Wisconsin  are  that  dairymen  will 
receive  $15,400,000  more  for  their  milk  and 
will  pay  $19,400,000  less  for  their  feed. 

In  his  veto  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expressed  disappointment  in  the  long  de¬ 
lay,  stating  that  a  sound,  constructive,  nine- 
point  program  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
January  9th  with  an  urgent  request  for  action. 

Among  the  provisions  which  made  the  ve¬ 
toed  Bill  unacceptable  to  the  President  and 
which  would  have  been  particularly  harmful 
to  livestock  and  poultry  farmers,  were: 

1.  The  return  to  rigid  90  per  cent  of  par¬ 
ity  supports  for  the  basic  commodities. 

2.  Dual  parity  for  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
peanuts. 

3.  Mandatory  price  supports  for  feed 
grains. 

4.  Multiple  price  plans  for  wheat  and  rice. 
The  effect  of  these  provisions  would  be  to 

increase  the  amount  of  government  control 
and  further  add  to  our  price  depressing  sur¬ 
pluses. 

In  his  message,  President  Eisenhower  said: 

Tf  wartime  rigid  90  per  cent  supports 
were  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  our 
farm  families,  there  would  now  he  no 
problem  x  x  x  x  Farm  incomes  have  de¬ 
clined  in  every  year  except  one  be¬ 
tween  1947  and  1954,  and  in  all  these 


More  Income 

Less  Cost 

for  Milk 

for  Feed 

New  York 

$2,653,000 

$32,000,000 

Maine 

105,000 

5,500,000 

Mass. 

67,000 

6,800,000 

Vermont 

472,000 

4,500,000 

Rhode  Island 

13,000 

700,000 

New  Hampshire 

62,000 

3,300,000 

Connecticut 

64,000 

6,200,000 

New  Jersey 

^  208,000 

13,300,000 

Pennsylvania 

1,712,000 

31,000,000 

$5,356,000 

$103,300,000 

Thus,  the  veto  of  the  Farm  Bill  plus  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  action,  save  for  Northeast  dairymen 
a  total  of  $108,656,000.  It  also  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  in  feed  costs  for  poultrymen. 


years  90  per  cent  supports  were  in 
effect. 

To  return  now  to  wartime  90  per 
cent  supports  would  be  w  rong.  Produc¬ 
tion  would  be  stimulated.  Markets 
would  be  further  destroyed  instead  of 
expanded,  as  must  be  done.  More  sur¬ 
plus  would  accumulate — and  surpluses 
are  price  depressing.  Regimentation  by 
ever  stricter  production  controls  would 
be  the  end  result.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  we  should  ask  farm  families  to  go 
deeper  into  this  self-defeating  round 
of  cause  and  effect. 

The  provision  for  dual  parity  would  result 
in  a  permanent  double  standard  of  parity  for 
determining  price  supports,  the  President 
said.  Four  crops  would  receive  preferential 
treatment  out  of  160  products  for  which  par¬ 
ity  prices  are  figured.  He  added  that  there 
is  no  justification  in  logic  or  in  equity  for 
such  preferential  treatment. 

Commenting  on  the  multiple-price  plan  for 
wheat  and  rice  which  would  have  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  upon  producers  of  other  crops,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  pointed  out  it  would  also  hurt  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  our 
consumers.  The  President  told  Congress: 

Bad  as  some  provisions  of  this  bill 
are,  I  would  have  signed  it  if  in  total  it 
could  be  interpreted  as  sound  and 
good  for  farmers  and  the  nation  x  x  x 

Because  the  good  features  of  the  bill 
are  combined  with  so  much  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  farmers*  welfare,  to 
sign  it  would  be  to  retreat  rather 
than  advance  toward  a  brighter  future 
for  our  own  farm  families. 

In  his  message,  the  President  pointed  out 
that  Congress  had  already  passed  bills  to  save 
farmers  $60  million  through  refunds  of  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax;  to  increase  funds  for 
an  expanded  school  milk  program;  and  to 
supply  funds  for  eradication  of  brucellosis. 


When  if  comes  fo  fixing  up  farm  Buildings 


Red-I-Post  —  provides  a 
practical  way  to  shore  up 
sagging  floors,  add  supports 
when  new  machinery  or 
equipment  is  being  in¬ 
stalled.  Easily  set  in  place. 


Door  Track — it  is  the  self 
cleaning,  tubular  track  that 
goes  up  easily,  is  rigid  and 
keeps  the  heaviest  of  doors 
in  line  and  rolling  smoothly. 


Skil  Power  Saw — powerful  but 
easy  to  handle.  Accurate  and 
fast  to  take  the  hard  work  out 
of  building  and  maintenance. 

Hand  tools — the  widest  choice 
of  style  and  weights  to  give  you 
the  tools  that  suit  you  best.  See 
the  line  of  hammers,  squares, 


levels,  planes,  handsaws  and  the 
many  other  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  tools  regularly  stocked. 

Ladders  —  straight  grained, 
smooth  and  built  to  meet  safety 
standards.  Small  step  ladders 
for  convenience  and  extensions 
for  height. 


Cement  Mixer — an  excel¬ 
lent  2M  cubic  foot  farm 
mixer  with  the  right  capac¬ 
ity  to  keep  the  jobs  moving. 


Seal  of  Quality  Steel — the  metal  roof 
with  the  guaranteed  2  ounce  zinc  pro¬ 
tection  to  prolong  the  rust  free  life  °f 
your  roof.  The  best  in  steel  roofing  mate¬ 
rial,  available  in  both  the  Ridge  Dram 
sheet  and  popular  2/2  inch  corrugated 
sheets. 

48"  Aluminum — taking  advantage  of  the 
light  weight  and  strength  of  aluminum 
roofing,  this  new  48-inch  width  spee  s  j 
up  the  application  job,  reduces  seams 
and  comes  as  close  to  roof  permanency 
as  can  be  done. 


For  maintenance  supplies  that  meet  farm  operating 
needs;  the  service  demands  of  farm  buildings;  and 
practical  economy  .  .  .  select  'all  your  farm  mainte¬ 
nance  supplies  from  the  complete  stocks  available  at 
your  own  G.L.F.  Service  Agency. 

Super  Barn  Red — the  fade  re- 
sistant,  long  life  barn  red 

Unico  Zinc  Metal  Paints — a 

maintenance  paint  that  has  1^^1811 

been  depended  upon  to  give  , 

and  long  service  on  metal 


Paint  Brushes — there  is  a 
choice  of  sizes  in  every  grade 
from  the  long  service  profes¬ 
sional  quality  brush  to  a 
good  working  brush  at  low 
cost  for  periodic  painting 
jobs. 


SUPER 

WHITE 

—a  bright,  clear  white,  un¬ 
excelled  for  hiding  power 
and  attractiveness.  The 
quality  paint  for  those  who 
want  the  best. 


Another  first  in  the  quality  line 
of  Unico  House  and  Trim  Paints 


Thick  Butt  Shingles1 — the  conven-  Lockdown  Shingles — this  shingle  Roll  Roofing — there  is  a  right 

tional  design,  heavy  weight  shingle  is  designed  to  beat  wind  damage,  weight  material  for  every  job  and 

with  the  extra  thickness  at  the  It  stays  put  in  the  hardest  blow  can  be  laid  fast  by  anyone  to  give 

point  of  greatest  wear,,  available  and  provides  double  coverage  over  excellent  weather  protection  atjow 

in  a  wide  color  range.  the  entire  roof  surface.  installation  cost. 


as 


buy 


iked  man,  tenant, 

or  OWNER? 

■t  hat  Do  You  Say? 

| READ  your  paper  and  find  it  very  in- 
I  teresting,  especially  the  dairy  topics, 
a  i  work  on  a  large  dairy  farm.  I 
Lid  like  to  have  you  tell  me  how  a 
[oung  man  can  figure  whether  he  is 
letter  off  working  out,  or  if  he  should 
y  to  get  a  farm  on  shares  or  try  to 
y  a  farm.  Of  course,  I  understand  it 
lakes  a  lot  of  difference  how  much  his 
rages  are.  How  does  one  take  this  in- 
-  consideration  ?  I  also  know  that  if  a 
rm  on  shares  is  to  be  taken,  the 
imount  of  cows  and  how  good  they  are 
Inters  into  it  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Iditor’S  NOTE:  We  have  answered  this 
’.tier  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  yet  we 
wider  what  answers  our  readers 
mild  give  this  young  man. 

I  For  the  answer  of  500  ivords  or  less, 
hich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editors,  is 
best,  we  will  pay  $5.00.  For  the 
\econd  best,  we  ivill  pay  $3.00  and  for 
\fhers  published  $1.00  each.  Address 
lour  letters  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST,  Dept.  W.  E.,  and  mail  them  to  this 
Office  not  later  than  May  15th. 

—  A.  A.  — 

FREEDOM  AND 
lEYERENCE 

LIKE  TO  read  a  magazine  that  up¬ 
holds  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
fates  and  tries  to  promote  the  four 
reedoms — freedom  of  religious  convic- 
ion;  freedom  of  speech;  freedom  of  the 
ress;  and  freedom  of  enterprise. 

There  are  some  articles  that  show  a 
’everence  for  God  and  all  His  wonder- 
'ul  works  in  this  world.  These  articles 
|heip  us  to  keep  closer  to  God,  and  give 
e  courage  to  persist  in  going  on  in  the 
ay  of  righteousness. — Miss  Mildred  E. 
ombs,  Riparius,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

More  about  parsnips 

^E  READ  with  interest  in  your 
April  7th  issue  an  article  about 
peeping  Parsnip  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Fisher, 
Wton,  N.  Y.  We  think  our  method  very 
liood.  In  the  fall,  we  dig  our  parsnips, 
put  them  in  a  box  or  container  with  a 


layer  of  dirt  in  the  bottom,  then  alter¬ 
nate  parsnips  and  dirt,  covering  the 
last  layer  of  parsnips  with  dirt. 

We  leave  the  container  in  our  ga¬ 
rage  or  where  it  will  freeze.  Then,  if 
we  want  a  mess  of  parsnips,  we  go  and 
get  them  out  of  the  frozen  dirt  and 
prepare  them  the  same  as  if  dug  fresh 
in  the  spring,  and  they  are  just  as  de¬ 
licious. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  O.  McEvers, 
New  fane,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  BULL’S  VULNERABLE 
SPOT 

AFTER  READING  “My  Experience 
With  A  Bull”,  I  feel  impelled  to  add 
my  two  cents  worth.  Oh,  I  have  been 
lifted  off  the  ground  on  the  horns  of 
a  bull  to  which  I  had  taken  a  heifer  for 
service  but  my  observations  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  in  dealing  with  bulls, 
one  should  always  follow  the  advice  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt:  “Speak  softly  but  al 
ways  carry  a  big  stick”. 

The  big  stick  in  this  case  should  be 
in  the  order  of  a  short,  weighted  base¬ 
ball  bat  with  a  strap  to  fit  over  the 
wrist  so  that  it  can  not  be  lost.  I  have 
seen  pitchforks  disregarded  or  broken 
so  often,  I  am  sure  that  they  are  worse 
than  useless. 

There  is  one  spot  where  a  bull  is  vul¬ 
nerable  and  that  is  just  above  the  eyes 
and  below  the  horn  ridge.  That  is  the 
spot  aimed  at  by  the  ‘slugger’  in  a 
meat  dressing  plant  and  one  blow  to 
that  spot  as  the  animal  goes  by  on  the 
moving  tread  drops  it  for  the  other 
operators  to  make  the  execution. 

Another  thing  is  to  remember  that 
the  bull  as  he  makes  his  charge,  lowers 
his  head  and  shuts  his  eyes  for  the 
last  ten  feet.  That  is  the  time  to  side¬ 
step  and  let  him  have  it.  A  good,  sound 
blow  landed  anywhere  on  the  head  will 
take  ninety  per  cent  of  the  fight  out 
of  him  and  if  you  get  him  in  the  right 
spot,  he  is  through  for  the  day  and  you 
will  probably  never  again  have  trouble 
with  that  critter. 

Every  year,  there  are  just  so  many 
farmers  who  fall  victim  to  their  vain 
determination  to  display  their  ‘miracu¬ 
lous”  control  over  animals.  Human  life 
and  limb  are  too  valuable  to  gamble 
with.— L.  T.,  N.  H. 


$ch  J.°Sl'n'  and  James  Coe,  vocational  agriculture  students  at  Boonville  Central 
^00nv^e>  New  York,  are  using  the  Cornell  pH  test  kit  to  determine  the  lime 
^hoo!  ,T'Cnt  °*  °  so‘b  They  were  among  more  than  600  vo>ag  students  from  70  High 
^eesho  W^°  attent*ed  land  judging  sessions  conducted  by  Professors  Hugh  Wilson  and 
°n  Feuer  of  the  Department  of  Agronomy  during  Cornell's  Farm  and  Home  Week. 
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HARVESTS  FINEST  CROPS 
DURING  DROUGHT 

“Be  broke  today  without  my  sprinkler 
irrigation  system,”  says  truck  farmer 


Henry  Smith,  produce  grower,  says,  “I  bought  my  system  in  ’50  and  if  you 
don’t  even  count  the  first  years,  it  paid  for  itself  During  the  Drought  in  1954.” 
Mr.  Smith  tells  of  getting  $1,500  for  collards  that  he  wouldn’t  have  gotten 
out  of  the  ground  without  his  Alcoa®  Aluminum  Pipe  system. 


THE  ALCOA  HOUR 
Television's  Finest  Live  Drama 
Alternate  Sunday  Evenings 


Mr.  Smith  hasn’t  replaced  a  piece  of 
the  rugged  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  in 
over  five  years  of  tough  service.  Full 
thickness,  highly  corrosion  resistant,  it 
does  every  irrigation  job,  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  finicky  handling.  Mr.  Smith  also 
finds  its  light  weight  makes  it  easy  to 
string  over  his  hilly  land. 

Henry  Gramling,  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Pipe  dealer,  was  Mr.  Smith’s  adviser. 
Mr.  Smith  says,  “The  Gramling  service 
department  gives  me  sound  advice  and 
prompt  attention.” 

There  is  more  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irri¬ 
gation  Pipe  in  service  than  all  other 
brands  combined.  For  the  name  of  your 
local  distributor  of  irrigation  systems 
using  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe, 
fill  out  the  coupon  below. 


Look  for  this  label — it’s  your  guide  to 
the  best  in  aluminum  value  in  farm 
roofing,  farm  gates,  irrigation  pipe. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2140-E  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor  and  a 


FREE  copy  of  Pipelines  to  Profit. 
Name  _ 


Address, 

I _ 


_City  and  State, 


ASK  ABOUT  THESE  OTHER  ALCOA  PRODUCTS  FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


|~|  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Roofing 


Q  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Gates 
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—  American  Agriculturist, 


Mays, 
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TELEGftAM  TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

“PLEASE  TELL  THE  PRESIDENT  THAT  WE  OF 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  THINK  HIS  VETO 
THE  BEST  JOB  OF  STATESMANSHIP  IN  MANY 
YEARS.  THE  FARM  BILL  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  OF 
DISSERVICE  TO  PRACTICALLY  ALL  NORTHEAST¬ 
ERN  FARMERS,  TO  EVERY  DAIRYMAN  AND 
POULTRYMAN  IINT  AMERICA,  AND  EVENTUALLY 
BECAUSE  OF  PILING  UP  MORE  SURPLUSES  IT 
WOULD  HAVE  LED  ALL  FARMERS  STILL  FAR¬ 
THER  INTO  THE  DOLDRUMS.  HEARTIEST  CON¬ 
GRATULATIONS  ! 

EAD  THE  article  on  the  first  page  of  this 
issue,  and  see  why  I  felt  moved  to  send  the 
above  telegram  to  the  Honorable  Sherman 
Adams,  Assistant  to  President  Eisenhower.  If 
enacted  into  law,  this  bill  would  have  cost  poul- 
trymen  and  dairymen  millions  of  dollars  in 
higher  feed  bills,  and  in  the  long  run  would  have 
injured  practically  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States  by  piling  up  more  surpluses  to  depress 
future  farm  prices. 

Our  front  page  article  also  explains  the  con¬ 
structive  steps  taken  by  the  Administration  im¬ 
mediately  to  give  farmers  needed  help.  Already 
Secretary  Benson  has  assured  the  average  dairy 
farmer  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  about  $10 
additional  cash  in  his  May  milk  check  under  a 
farm  price  increase  just  announced  by  the 
USDA.  Producers  supplying  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  will  receive  in  May  the  same 
.price  for  their  Class  I  fluid  milk  that  was  paid 
in  April.  Under  the  prevailing  milk  Ordep  the 
price  would  have  gone  down  for  May  and  June. 
The  Department  has  also  promised  to  take  simi¬ 
lar  action  in  June,  and  has  assured  dairymen 
that  a  hearing  will  be  called  to  consider  increas¬ 
ing  milk  prices  for  July  and  August.  Numerous 
other  steps  to  help  all  farmers  are  outlined  in 
our  front  page  story. 

DO  OATS  PAY? 

rJ'ALKING  ON  Rural  Radio  Network,  Merrill 

Knapp  said  recently  that  it  costs  farmers  on 
the  average  about  $244  to  plant  10  acres  of  oats. 
The  figure  covers  not.  only  the  plowing  and  fit¬ 
ting  of  the  land  but  the  cost  of  seed,  including 
grass  seed,  fertilizer,  and  lime,  not  all  of  which 
can  be  charged  against  the  season’s  oat  crop. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  growing  oats  com¬ 
pared  to  the  actual  dollar  return  even  when 
there  is  a  good  crop,  some  economists  claim  that 
farmers  should  not  grow  them.  But  the  actual 
dollar  return  from  oats  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Straw  is  almost  a  necessity  on  most  farms,  and 
also  oats  seem  to  be  the  best  crop  to  use  in  get¬ 
ting  a  seeding  of  grass  and  legumes.  If  getting 
a  good  crop  of  grass  or  legumes  is  a  prime  con¬ 
sideration,  then  it  is  better  to  use  a  light  rather 
than  a  heavy  seeding  of  oats.  i 

Incidentally,  as  every  farmer  knows,  the 
earlier  oats  can  be  sown  the  better  tb  "  crop.  But 
as  the  weather  looks  at  this  writing,  oats  will 
have  to  be  sown  late  or  not  at  all. 

"AY  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION — ” 

< 

AN  YOU  think  of  anything  more  terrible 
than  the  memory  of  the  death  of  a  child  from 
an  accident  that  you  might  have  prevented? 
More  children  die  from  accidents  than  from  a 
total  of  the  seven  leading  diseases.  Here  is  a  list 
of  the  terrible  things  that  happen  to  children, 
most  of  which  adults  could  prevent:  burns, 
drowning,  poisoning,  falling  objects,  and  of 
course  automobile  accidents. 

Leaving  matches,  drugs  like  aspirin,  sugar- 
coated  medicines,  and  poisonous  chemicals  with¬ 


in  the  reach  of  young  children  is  criminally  care¬ 
less.  Too  often  kerosene,  turpentine  and  other 
poisonous  liquids  are  stored  in  old  pop  or  milk 
bottles,  making  a  temptation  for  the  youngsters 

A  little  care  may  save  a  lifetime  of  regret. 

PLANTING  ON  THE  FURROW? 

OU  WILL  be  interested  in  Bruce  Gaylord’s 
article  on  Page  25  of  this  issue  about  plant¬ 
ing  corn  on  the  furrow.  Maybe  I  am  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  more  proof 
is  needed  that  weeds  can  be  controlled  without 
a  thorough  harrowing  of  the  ground  into  good 
tilth  before  planting. 

One  thing  is  certain,  if  planting  is  done  on  the 
furrow,1  then  more  care  must  be  taken  to  do  a 
better  plowing  job  than  is  often  done.  There 
simply  can’t  be  any  “cut-and-cover”  or  skip¬ 
ping. 

What  do  you  think  about  this  method?  May¬ 
be  it  is  worth  trying  on  a  small  acreage.  Have 
you  tried  it?  If  so,  what  has  been  your  experi¬ 
ence? 

FORESTS  PAY 

F  YOU  have  woods  on  your  place,  with  proper 
cafe  it  can  be  one  of  your  best  crops.  The 
State  University  of  Michigan  recently  harvest¬ 
ed  timber  from  444  acres  of  second-growth  hard¬ 
wood  forest  which  it  owns.  Net  returns  to  labor 
and  management  amounted  to  about  $27  an 
acre.  Moreover,  because  of  good  forest  manage¬ 
ment,  this  tract  still  has  a  fine  stand  of  trees, 
which  will  continue  to  bring  good  returns.  Get  a 
forester  to  look  over  your  woods. 

DO  COWS  SLEEP? 

pOWS  and  other  ruminants  do  not  lose  con- 
^sciousness  in  the  sense  that  we  humans  and 
other  animals  do,  writes  Melvin  Scholl  in 
“Hoard’s  Dairyman.”  He  ^dds  that  after  a  life¬ 
time  of  working  with  and  caring  for  cows,  he  is 
sure  that  they  never  sleep. 

“Of  course  cows  rest,”  says  Mr.  Scholl,  “but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  approach  a  cow 
whether  she  was  lying  down  or  standing  in  the 
stanchion  and  no  matter  how  quiet  I  tried  to  be, 
without  her  being  aware  of  my  presence.” 

That’s  an  interesting  thought.  The  more  close¬ 
ly  you  observe  the  habits  of  your  cattle,  the  bet¬ 
ter  herdsman  you  are.  So  what  about  it?  Do 
cows  sleep?  For  the  best  short  letter  giving  us 
your  opinion  either  way,  backed  by  experience, 
on  this  interesting  question,  we  will  pay  $5,  and 
$1  for  each  additional  letter  that  we  can  find 
room  to  print.  Address  letters  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  CS,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  have  them  in  our  offices 
not  later  than  May  15. 

HATE  CROWS? 

Do  you  remember  the  jingle: 

One  for  the  blackbird 
One  for  the  crow 
One  for  the  cutworm 
And  three  left  to  grow 

Also,  do  you  old-timers  remember  when  we 
used  to  plant  tarred  corn  to  prevent  crows  from 
pulling  it  up?  Probably  I’ll  get  dozens  of  letters 
now  telling  me  how  wrong  I  am,  but  although 
I  well  know  that  crows  do  pull  up  corn,  I  con¬ 


fess  to  a  sneaking  liking  for  the  rascals.  I  thin) 
we  would  miss  them  out  of  the  countryside  wep 
they  all  to  disappear,  and  they  do  a  lot  of  good 

Based  on  actual  field  examinations,  Depart, 
ment  of  Agriculture  scientists  in  Pennsylvania 
found  that  birds,  including  crows,  killed.  815 
of  the  corn  borers  that  survived  the  winter. 

MISREPRESENTATION 

^HE  completely  contradictory  features  ofthi 

Farm  Bill  which  the  President  has  just  vetoed 
is  a  good  example  of  how  foolish  politicians  cat 
be  when  they  are  seeking  votes.  If  you  want  an¬ 
other  example,  consider  the  attitude  of  'botl 
Democrat  and  Republican  leaders  in  the  Ne« 
York  State  Legislature  in  insisting  that  th: 
State  develop  the  additional  electric  power  from 
Niagara  instead  of  letting  free  enterprise  do  it 

These  leaders  misrepresent  the  people  of  th 
State.  Practically  every  farm  organization,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  business  groups,  and  the  New  -York 
State  Federation  of  Labor  are  on  record  in  favoi 
of  free  enterprise  operation  of  the  Niagara 
project.  Yet  arbitrarily  and  arrogantly,  both  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democrat  State  leaders  continue 
to  obstruct  the  will  of  the  people  by  demanding 
State  operation.  The  attitude  of  the  Republican 
leaders  is  not  even  good  politics,  for  the  balance 
of  power  between  the  two  parties  rests  on  the 
upstate  vote.  How  much  enthusiasm  can  am 
upstate  voter  have  in  supporting  legislators  will 
continue  to  misrepresent  him?  He  might  as  well 
stay  home  from  the  polls. 

FOR  MORE  MILK  VENDING 

^j^LTHOUGH  there  has  been  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  th 
number  of  milk  vending  machines,  there  is  still 
only  one  machine  for  every  10,000  people.  Then 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  210,000  chewing  gum 
machines  and  695,000  soft  drink  vending  ma¬ 
chines. 

Returns  from  the  milk  sales  were  $22,000,0011 
as  against  $65,000,000  worth  of  coffee  from 
vending  machines,  $210,000,000  worth  of  candy. 
$393,000,000  of  soft  drinks,  and  $690,000,000  of 
cigarettes. 

There  should  be  milk  vending  machines 
wherever  people  gather.  You  can  help  increase 
milk  consumption  by  insisting  that  it  be  served 
at  every  farm  banquet,  by  asking  for  it  every 
time  you  eat  in  public  places,  and  by  suggesting 
that  your  milk  marketing  cooperatives  put  on 
a  campaign  to  get  milk-vending  machines  every¬ 
where. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  the  lawnmower  is  heard  in  the  lanfl 
again,  make  sure  that  you  do  not  cut  your  lawn 
grass  too  short — not  less  than  1”  to  1 
out  some  leaves,  grasses  and  legumes  will  starve. 


EASTMAN’S  <  II ESTNUT 


outside  his  back  door  by  an  unknown  assaibm 
A  young  policeman  was  sent  to  investigate  an 
soon  returned  to  headquarters  with  a  lump  0* 
his  forehead  and  with  a  glum  look  on  his  a 

“I  solved  the  case,”  he  muttered. 

“Amazingly  fast  work,”  his  superior  comp1 
mented  him.  “How  did  you  do  it?” 

The  young  cop  explained,  “I  stepped  on  th 
rake,  too.”  _ 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


>III  K*  TRe  ^as  announced  that  the  May  Class  I A  fluid  milk  price 

^ ‘^m  in  the  Metropolitan  market  would  be  continued  at  $4.78  instead  of 
dropping  to  $4.51  as  expected.  Inasmuch  as  about  one  third  of  milk  produced 
in  May  and  June  will  be  consumed  as  fluid  milk,  milk  producers  will  get  an  in¬ 
crease  of  around  9  cents  in  the  uniform  price  for  May.  It  is  expected  that  the 
$4.78  price  will  continue  through  June. 

A  hearing  is  being  called,  the  date  and  place  to  be  announced,  to  consider  the 
Class  IA  price  for  July  and  August,  also  a  possible  change  in  the  Class  III  price. 

Conferences  are  being  held  with  the  governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
and  with  other  interested  parties  by  Secretary  Benson.  The  hope  is  that  action 
can  be  speeded  up  on  a  Milk.  Order  for  northern  New  Jersey  plus  possible 
changes  in  the  New  York  Order.  One  proposal  is  to  eliminate  the  Class  IC  price 
(which  is  lower  than  the  Class  IA  price)  by  including  upstate  New  York  cities 
in  the  New  York  Market  Area,  thus  requiring  upstate  dealers  to  pay  the  full 
fluid  milk  price. 

Roy  Lennartson  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  recently  stated  that  a  separate  order  for 
northern  New  Jersey  must  insure  that  producers  carry  their  own  surplus,  and 
that  market  stability  be  achieved  which  would  prevent  disorderly  shifting  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  plants  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  If  stability  could  be 
brought  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  markets,  it  would  increase  producers’ 
prices  by  amounts  estimated  from  ten  cents  per  cwt.  upward. 

SPRAY  TOLERANCE:  The  Miller  Bill  (Federal)  sets  tolerances  for 

spray  residue  on  farm  products  sold  for  food. 
Products  which  carry  more  than  the  established  tolerance  when  marketed  are 
subject  to  seizure  by  government  inspectors. 

They  are  of  particular  importance  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  of  residues  in  meat  or  milk  where  grass  is  sprayed  incorrectly, 
and  in  grain  which  is  treated  to  prevent  insect  damage  in  storage. 

What  to  do?  It  is  extremely  important  to  follow  directions  on  labels  in  ap¬ 
plying  sprays  or  dust.  They  are  intended  to  prevent  too  much  residue.  So  far 
as  possible,  spray  or  dust  early  because  residues  decrease  with  time. 


POULTRY:  <As  of  April  1st,  the  number  of  chicks  and  young  chickens 
on  farms  was  5%  above  a  year  ago,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
seems  to  be  tapering  off  and  may  run  about  the  same  as  last  year  from  now  on. 
Also,  the  increase  in  potential  layers  will  be  somewhat  offset  by  culling  out  of 
old  layers  in  coming  months. 

Next  fall,  egg  production  should  be  only  a  little  higher  than  last  fall.  There¬ 
fore,  the  outlook  for  eggs  is  better  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  but  not  quite 
as  good  as  in  1955. 


SOIL  BANK:  The  Soil  Bank  plan  may  yet  become  law.  The  House  Ap- 
propriations  Committee  voted  to  appropriate  $1,200,000,000 
to  spend  as  a  substitute  for  the  Soil  Bank  under  existing  farm  laws,  but  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  believes  present  law  is  inadequate.  A  specific  Soil  Bank  bill  is 
also  being  considered  but  without  the  provision  to  pay  farmers  up  to  $500,000,- 
000  as  soon  as  they  sign  up. 


BRUCELLOSIS:  Sales  of  cows  for  dairy  replacements  in  New  York 

State  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  are  down 
about  50%  compared  to  last  year.  Cows  sold  for  slaughter  are  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Where  are  the  replacements  ?  Are  farmers  keeping  them  on  the 
farm  or  are  they  being  moved  illegally? 

It  is  rumored  that  a  considerable  number  of  cows  are  being  sold  (and  bought) 
f°i  dairy  replacements  without  a  health  certificate.  Even  at  some  inconvenience 
and  expense,  we  urge  New  York  State  dairymen  to  work  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  cleaning  up  brucellosis.  Buying  a  cow  without  a  health  certifi¬ 
cate  may  introduce  the  disease  in  your  herd.  Obviously,  no  dairyman  can  sell  an 
animal  without  a  certificate  so  long  as  all  dairymen  refuse  to  buy  her! 

— Hugh  Cosline 
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e_Son$  of  the  Lazq  Fame 


\^HATE’  ER  aspersions  I  have  cast 
about  my  neighbor  in  the  past,  I 
really  should  confess  that  he  ain’t 
near  as  bad  as  he  could  be.  There’s 
just  two  habits  that  annoy  me  very 
much  ’bout  that  old  boy:  His  love  of 
^’01'k  is  much  too  great  and  he  keeps 
ar  too  up-to-date.  These  things  both 
end  to  make  me  mad,  they’ve  caused 
most  fights  we’ve  ever  had;  since 
mey  are  habits  I  ain’t  got,  they’re 
used  in  ev’ry  verbal  shot  that  neigh- 
°r  |ikes  to  send  my  way,  and,  wo.rst 
am  ’most  ev’ry  day  Mirandy  grabs 
hem  with  a  vim  to  ask,  “Why  can’t 
you  be  like  him?” 

Right  now,  for  instance,  that  big 
jeik  is  in  the  field  and  hard  at  work 
nour  before  I’m  out  of  bed;  and 
th  f11’  ^ve  P-m-»  I  head  for  home, 
U?*  &uy  is  apt  to  say,  “It’s  just  the 
middle  of  the  day!”  Then  when  he’s 
b°  his  work  all  done  ’fore  mine  is 
01  e  than  iust  begun,  he  loves  to 


throttle 


16  down  and  scream  ’bout  folks  who  still  farm  with  a  team.  He’s 
J  1  too  dumb  to  realize  which  one  of  us  is  really  wise;  while  he  is  taking 
ann  °  I  Just  smile  quietly  and  ask,  “Who’s  growing  all  the  surpluses 
making  himself  ulcerous?” 
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THERE  IS 
NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  QUALITY 


Did  you  know  there  are 
over  100  varieties  of 
cheese  made  in  the  U  S  ? 


1.  After  filtering  each  can  of  milk  (10 
gallons  or  less)  the  used  filter  disk  is 
carefully  removed  from  the  strainer  and 
placed  on  a  cardboard  to  dry. 


2.  Examination  of  the  used  filter  will 
indicate  precautionary  steps  necessary 
to  secure  clean  milk. 


...if  you  want  to  make 
money  from  milk... 


4949  West  65th  Street 


Chicago  38,  Illinois 


Consumers  of  dairy  products  are  shoppers,  too.  They 
want  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price.  Flavor,  appear¬ 
ance,  keeping  quality,  all  are  important.  If  dairy  products 
taste  better  and  look  better,  consumers  will  buy  more 
and  that  means  more  money  for  you. 

Better  quality  is  the  key.  The  Rapid-Flo  Quality 
Program  is  helping  producers  make  more  income  when 
they  follow  these  few  simple  steps: 

FIRST  •  Use  the  Rapid-Flo  Check-Up  regularly.  Here  it  is: 


SECOND  •  Filter  the  milk  promptly. 

To  be  sure  of  a  reliable  Rapid-Flo  Check-Up  every  time, 
be  sure  you  use  genuine  Rapid-Flo  Fibre-Bonded  Filter 
Disks — preferred  by  a  majority  of  dairy  farmers  from 
Coast-to-Coast— proved  more  reliable,  more  retentive. 


Fibre-Bonded  Rapid-Flo 
Filter  Disks  are  engineered 
by  Johnson  &  Johnson 
for  greater  safety 
and  reliability. 

Constantly  improved 
in  quality — yet  with  no 
increase  in  price 
since  1950. 


Filter  Products  Division 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  May  5, 1951 

Let’s  Look  At  The  Roots  * 


Top  photo  shows  an  experimental  method  of  loosening  the .  compaction  pan  and 
deeper  subsoil.  Topsoil  was  replaced  and  regular  field  treatment  given  the  Havana 
Seed  tobacco  seedlings.  Below,  th.e  root  system  of  a  plant  grown  on  such  a  loosened 
soil.  Deep  and  well  developed  system  penetrated  the  soil  readily  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet. 


5?- 

*1 

Top  photo  shows  the  wall  of  a  pit  dug  across  a  row,  3  inches  from  the  stem  of  a 
harvested  Havana  Seed  tobacco  plant.  The  profile  shows  compactness  abd  root  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  different  soil  horizons.  The  biggest  portion  of  the  root  system  is  in 
top  6  inches  of  the  hilled  and  cultivated  part  of  the  plow  layer.  Only  one  root  showed 
in  the  hardpan  (11  to  18  inches).  Profile  below  shows  root  system  in  a  6-inch  slice 
from  the  same  profile.  Most  roots  are  in  top  6  inches;  root  growth  in  lower  part  of 
plow  layer  was  inhibited  by  repacked  soil  condition.  Few  roots  extend  below  plow 
depth. 


By  HENRY  C.  cleROO 


W  indsor,  Connecticut  Tobacco  Laboratory 


FARMERS  AND  gardeners,  even 
though  wise  in  the  ways  of 
plants,  may  sometimes  forget 
that  about  half  of  a  plant  lives 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

In  spite  of  this  failure  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  plant  roots,  most 
of  our  efforts  to  promote  growth  are 
directed  to  the  below-ground  parts. 
Exceptions,  of  course,  are  plant  breed¬ 
ing  and  control  of  plant  pests  and 
weeds. 

It  is  well  known  that  each  plant 
species  has  a  more  or  less  characteris¬ 
tic  root  system  which,  however,  can  be 
modified  by  soil  conditions.  In  most 
species,  as  shown  by  J.  E.  Weaver  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  la  vigorous 
plant  above  ground  depends  upon  a 
well  developed,  healthy  root  system. 

The  volume  of  soil  suitable  for  root 
development  is  an  important  factor  in 
soil  productivity.  Increasing  the  root 
zone  is  the  most  effective  way,  in  many 
soils,  for  enlarging  water  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  and  for  making  more  plant 
food  available  for  crop  growth. 

An  ideal  soil  is  deep  and  well  struc¬ 
tured,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  root 
system  of  the  plant  to  grow  and  de¬ 
velop. 

Root  room  may  be  restricted  by  sol¬ 
id  bedrock  at  a  shallow  depth,  by  a 
high  water  table  which  results  in  lack 
of  oxygen,  by  compaction  pans  which 
interfere  with  aeration  and  resist  root 
penetration,  and  by  poor  structure 
which  affects  pore  size  distribution. 

Drainage,  shattering  of  the  compac¬ 
tion  pans,  and  practices  designed  to 
improve  soil  structure  are  some  of  the 
means  to  make  possible  better  root 
growth.  Excessive  concentrations  of 
salts  may  be  removed,  and  lime  or 
plant  foods,  of  both,  added  to  the  soil 
below  plow  depth. 

Physical  soil  condition  now  seems  to 
be  an  obstacle  on  many  soils  where 
drainage,  irrigation,  better  varieties, 


and  adequate  fertilization  and  pe$t 
control  are  the  rule.  Farmers  and  re¬ 
search  workers  find  evidence  that  the 
problem  becomes  more  serious  as 
tractor  and  implement  traffic  increases 
on  cultivated  land.  In  brief,  the  mech¬ 
anized  farmer  seems  to  be  lilline  the 
surface  and  packing  the  plow-depth 
layer,  thereby  rather  permanently  af¬ 
fecting  soil  structure. 

At  this  Station  we  are  experimenting 
with  various  crop  rotations,  soil  treat¬ 
ments,  and  implements  to  learn  more 
about  this  problem. 

We  find,  so  far.  that  deep  tillage,  re¬ 
duction  of  machine  traffic,  and  plow¬ 
ing  under  special  rotation  and  cover 
crops — mostly  grasses  or  legumes  - 
generally  overcomes  the  traffic  and  till¬ 
age  pans  and  avoids  excessive  surface- 
soil  pulverization  by  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion. 

More  recently  we  have  made  careful 
studies  of  the  relationship  between 
soil  conditions  and  root  growth,  espe¬ 
cially  of  tobacco  and  its  cover  crops. 
These  studies  begin  with  examination 
of  the  root  pattern.  We  must  then  try 
to  interpret  the  differences  we  find, 
with  careful  attention  to  the  soil  pro¬ 
file,  especially  its  physical  resistance 
and  aeration. 

Core  sampling  helps  us  to  measure 
some  of  the  properties  of  soils,  the 
eye  and  the  hand  make  possible  more 
rapid  evaluations. 

A  root  study,  however,  is  often  need¬ 
ed  to  show  soil  disturbances  otherwise 
almost  undetectable.  Different  method^ 
of  deep  tillage  and  management  are 
measured  first  by  root  penetration  and 
distribution.  More  conventional  meas¬ 
ures  of  performance,  such  as  yield  and 
physical  soil  properties,  are  also  used 
extensively.  But  the  direct  response  of 
plants  to  such  practices  is  best  shewn 
by  their  root  systems. 

^Courtesy  “Frontiers  of  Pbnt 
Science” 


Left,  root  systems  of  rope  plants  restricted  by  compacted  layer  at  plow  d®P^-  ^ 
at  right  shows  uninhibited  root  growth  in  soil  loosened  by  hand  with  a 


■American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1956  - 

I Selective  S'leedtoy  fat 

Herd  Replacements 

By  FRED  J.  NUTTER 

Commissioner  Maine  Department  of 
Agriculture 

IfT  HAS  been  generally  accepted  that 
(1  efficient,  high  producing  cows  are  the 
[key  to  profitable  milk  production.  Bet¬ 
ter  feeding  and  management  will  result 
[in  increased  production  and  income  in 
[many  cases  but  they  are  no  substitutes 
[for  good  cows. 

Go  into  almost  any  herd  and  examine 
|  the  net  income  per  cow  and  you  will 
[find  that  the  net  income  from  the  herd 
|  would  be  more  than  doubled  if  all  cows 
[produced  as  much  as  the  best  cow. 

[  Thus,  if  we  are  to  operate  a  dairy  herd 
[successfully,  it  is  essential,  not  only  to 
[apply  good  herd  management,  but  to 
[have  cows  with  the  inherent  potential 
for  high  production. 

Given  a  herd  of  cows,  as  most  of  you 
now  have,  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
this  ability  to  produce?  No  construc¬ 
tive  job  can  be  done  without  produc¬ 
tion  records  on  the  individual  cows. 
First,  get  into  some  kind  of  a  testing 
program  if  you  are  not  doing  it  now. 
The  use  of  records  is  the  only  way 
you  can  find  out  where  to  start.  Learn 
which  cows,  and,  still  more  important, 
which  cow  families  are  worthy  to  be 
the  mothers  of  your  future  herd. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  bull 
is  half  the  herd.  From  the  standpoint 
of  future  progress,  the  bull  to  which 
you  mate  your  cows  is  all  important. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Ideas  have  much  in  common  with 
rubber  balls.  The  way  they  bounce 
depends  on  where  they  start  from, 
the  force  with  which  they  are 
thrown,  dropped,  tossed  or  pushed, 
the  character  of  the  surface  on  which 
they  hit. — Norman  G.  Shjdle 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Whether  he  is  your  own  herd  sire  or  is 
owned  by  an  artificial  bull  stud,  you 
should  study  carefully  what  possible 
offspring  might  result  from  mating  him 
with  your  herd,  or  with  particular  cow 
families  in  your  herd.  Remember  there 
has  never  been  but  one  perfect  man, 
and,  by  the  same  token,  there  has 
never  been  a  perfect  cow. 


Consequently,  all  matings  result  in 
a  reshuffling  of  both  desirable  and  un¬ 
desirable  characteristics.  Study  your 
cows  which  you  have  selected  as  the 
mothers  of  your  future  herd.  Analyze 
them  carefully.  Which  characteristics 
do  you  want  to  perpetuate,  and  which 
do  you  want  to  get  rid  of?  Then  you 
must  mate  these  cows  with  a  bull 
which  will  accomplish  this.  You  must 
know  a  great  deal  about  the  transmit¬ 
ting  ability  of  the  sire. 

Regardless  of  high-powered  adver¬ 
tising,  regardless  of  good  provings  pub¬ 
lished,  there  are  a  few  points  to  keep 
in  mind : 


1.  No  animal  can  transm 
ne  didn’t  inherit.  He  transn 
what  he  got  from  his  sire  a 


2-  The  price  paid  for  an  animal  is  no 
guarantee  of  his  breeding  value. 

T  It  is  very  important  to  know  all 
you  can  about  the  characteristics  of  the 
amily  he  comes  from  even  if  he  has 
aughters  in  production.  Remember, 
is  daughters  are  only  one-half  his. 
alf  their  characteristics  come  from 
meir  mothers.  Don’t  give  the  bull 
credit  for  all  their  good  points  and 
ame  their  mothers  for  the  bad  ones. 


Even  with  careful  study  mistakes 
'Vl  result.  That  is  one  reason  the  busi- 
ness  of  building  better  animals  is  so 
n  eiesting.  it  is  a  constant  challenge 

•  °  Pet’son  with  courage  and  imag¬ 

ination. 
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SPECIAL  LOW 

MAY  1st  thru  MAY  31st 


Take  advantage  of  our  May 
’  “Grass  Opportunity  Special”  on  Purina 


CHECK-R-BOARD  DAIRY  16% 


Helping  you  cut  feeding  costs  to  the  bone  is  the 
business  of  Purina  Dealers.  We  believe  you  farm 
folks  are  entitled  to  this  service  if  we  are  to  deserve 
your  business.  To  help  your  herd  make  milk  at  even 
lower  cost  this  summer,  we  have  cut  CHECK-R- 
BOARD  DAIRY  16%  to  the  bone.  Throughout 
May  it  is  priced  e-x-t-r-a  low.  Available  in  14%, 
18%  and  20%  at  big  savings,  too.  Cows  love  this 
nutritious  feed.  It’s  one  of  the  best  dairy  feed  buys 
available  even  at  regular  prices  and  it’s  made  by 
PURINA  . . .  know  n  for  quality. 

( 

PASTURE  FEEDING  GAINED  US  15,752 
POUNDS  OF  EXTRA  MILK  FROM  9  COWS 

Purina  scientists  proved  how  important  grain  feed¬ 
ing  is  during  the  pasture  season.  Two  matched 
groups  of  9  cows  each  were  turned  out  on  pasture 
in  late  April.  One  group  continued  to  get  a  16% 
Purina  milking  ration,  fed  1  lb.  ration  to  3  lbs.  milk. 
The  other  group  got  no  grain. 

Despite  the  fact  the  “grass-only”  cows  were  put 
back  on  the  same  grain  feeding  program  the  check 
group  received  in  early  October,  they  trailed  the 
grain-fed  group  by  15,752  lbs.  (1,750  lbs.  per  cow) 
by  February  . . .  real  proof  that  pasture  feeding  PAYS 
OFF  BIG  in  the  fall  and  wdnter  when  it  counts  most! 


CHECK-R-BOARD  DAIRY  AVAILABLE  ONLY  IN 
NEW  YORK  AND  PARTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

This  “special”  is  confined  to  areas  of  New  York 
State  and  the  northern  fringe  counties  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  where  Purina  Check-R-Board  Dairy  is  sold. 
Check  your  newspaper  for  local  prices. 


HERD  AVERAGES  12,781  POUNDS 
ON  CHECK-R-BOARD  DAIRY  16% 

Harvey  N.  AJford,  Marcellus  dairyman,  writes:  “I 
have  used  Check-R-Board  Dairy  16%,  and  Check- 
R-Board  Dairy  30%  and  my  own  grains,  for  the  past 
year  wdth  very  good  results.  My  herd  average  on  20.3 
milkers  w^as  12,781  lbs.  milk  and  440.4  lbs.  fat. 

“Last  June  I  started  using  Purina  Nursing  Chow, 
Calf  Startena,  D  &  F  Supplement  and  oats  and  got 
•  the  best  calves  and  heifers  ever.  Photo  shows  Harvey 
Jr.  with  his  2-year-old  heifer.  She  won  first  prize  at 
Onondaga  County  Black  &  White  Show,  made 
10,720  lbs.  milk,  393  lbs.  fat  in  286  days.” 


RALSTON  PURINA  -COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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MYERS 


PLUNGER-TYPE 


WATER  SYSTEM 


Full  Myers  Quality 
at  a  new 
low  price  J 


350  gallons  per  hour. 
Maximum  suction  lift  25  feet. 

This  all-new  Myers  electric  water  system  has  all  the  high-qual¬ 
ity  features  engineered  into  an  attractive,  streamlined,  compact 
unit.  It’s  ideal  for  small  homes,  summer  cottages  .  .  .  wherever 
price  is  important  and  you  need  dependable,  automatic,  shal¬ 
low-well  water  service. 

NEW  PERFORMANCE  FEATURES 


-Attractive,  compact  design  requires  minimum  floor 
space  for  such  high-capacity,  automatic  water  service.  NEW 
—•Rubber  mountings  insure  whisper-quietness.  ME  W— Auto¬ 
matic  self-oiling  cuts  wear,  prolongs  trouble-free  operation. 
iiW  .  —Easier  access  to  vital  parts  facilitates  regular  inspection 
.  .  .  easier  maintenance.  M I W —Automotive-type  oil  seal  is 
leakproof  and  replaceable  .  .  .  lowers  maintenance  cost. 
I'  E  .  y  —Drain  plugs  permit  easy,  complete  draining  without 
disassembly.  NEW— Longer-lasting,  steel- backed,  bronze 
bearings  continuously  lubricated  automatically  for  long  quiet 
performance. 

See  this  newest  addition  to  your  L’ Myers  ®  dealer’s 
full  line  of  high-quality  pumps  this  month. 

MAY  !S  NATIONAL  WATER  SYSTEMS  MONTH 


Myers 


WATER  SYSTEMS 

POWER  SPRAYERS  AND  WATER  SOFTENERS 


FREE!  Send  today  for  your  free  copies  of  "Beyond  the  Water  Mains  ...  a  Guide 
to  Planning  your  Water  System,”  and  "When  You  Need  a  Water  Well.”  Ex¬ 
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WRITE  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  FOLDER 


Tells  how  to  convert  wood  waste  with  a 

Fitchburg  Shipper 
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Livestock  bedding 
Poultry  litter 
Orchard  mulch 


Models  available  for  as  little  as  $960. 

Send  postcard  for  free  folder.  Address  Dept,  a-56 


FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 
An  Agricultural  Empire 

'tBy  s4vesiel£ 


Governor  of  New  York  State 


Editor’s  Note:  Following  tire  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  talk  given  by  Governor 
Aver  ell  Harriman  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week  at  Cornell  on  March  21st,  1956. 

WANT  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  President  Malott 
and  his  staff  here  at  Cornell,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  for  the  fine,  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction  they  are  carrying 
out — in  agriculture,  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine,  home  economics,  and  many  other 
fields.  This  great  institution  rightly 
holds  a  national — indeed  a  worldwide — 
reputation  as  a  center  of  research  and 
education.  Our  State  is  proud  of  Cor¬ 
nell  and  of  the  records  which  Cornell 
graduates  have  made  as  leaders  in  our 
Nation. 

In  recent  years,  the  increase  in  the 
productivity  of  agriculture  has-  been 
phenominal.  We  produce  twice  as 
much,  per  person  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  we  did  twenty-five  years  ago — 
50  per  cent  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
This  exceeds  even  the  rise  in  industrial 
productivity.  To  the  farmers  of  our 
Nation  and  of  our  State,  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  they  have  made,  we  owe  much 
of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our 
whole  community. 

I  find  when  talking  tb  people  from 
other  States  that  they  think  of  Ne|w 
York  as  a  commercial  and  industrial 
State  and  as  the  financial  and  cultural 
center  of  the  Nation,  but  I  constantly 
have  to  tell  them  that  N-ew  York  is 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of 
the  Union  as  well. 

Close  to  the  Top 

We  rank  second  among  the.  States  in 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  We -are 
fourth  in  total  vegetable  production, 
and  here  is  something  I’m  proud  of— 
we’re  first  in  onions,  because  my  own 
Orange  County  is  the  Number  One 
onion-producing  county  in- the  Nation. 
New  York  is  a  big  producer  of  a  lot  of 
other  things — we’re  first  in  ducks,  and 
second  in  apples  and  grapes  and  maple 
syrup.  And  we  rank  high  in  poultry. 

New  York  farmers,  in  short,  have 
proved  themselves  as  production  ex¬ 
perts.  The  bigger  problem  now  is  mar¬ 
keting— and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Extension  Service,  which  has  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  our  production  records, 
has  launched  a  long-term  program  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  agricultural 
marketing. 

A  lot  has  been  done,  and  can  be  done, 
with  better  packaging,  and  better  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  markets,  of  eggs  and  dairy 
products  and  fruits,  and  I’m  glad  to  see 
the  emphasis  on  this  in  the,  Extension 
Service  program. 

The  value  of  research  and  extension 
work  is  well  illustrated  in  the  control 
of  brucellosis  in  our  dairy  herds. 
Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  Veter¬ 
inary  College  here,  the  proportion  of 
cattle  affected' has  dropped  from  17  per 
cent  in  the  1930’s  to  five  per  cent  to¬ 
day  We  are  stepping  up  our  State  pro- 
gi  am  this  year — with  the  aim  of  finally 
eradicating  this  disaese  by  1959. 

Research  Pays  Dividends 

After  years  of  research  here  at  Cor¬ 
nell  on  artificial  insemination,  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  claim 
that  one  bull  could  produce  100,000 
calves  in  one  year.  Artificial  insemin¬ 
ation  makes  possible  tremendous  and 
widespread  improvements  in  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  our  dairy  herds. 

These  are  examples  of  the  progress 
that  is  in  store  for  agriculture.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  can  realize  the  fruits  of  our 
progress,  we  must  solve  another  and 


over-riding  problem  that  faces  every 
farmer,  every  businessman  who  sells  to 
farmers,  and  in  fact  the  whole  country. 
We  must  overcome  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  whereby,  as  the  farmers  produce 
more  and  more  efficiently,  they  get  less 
and  less  for  their  day’s  work. 

It  just  is  not  right  that  one  group 
among  us  —  and  one  of  our  hardest 
working  groups  at  that — should  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  licking  at  a  time  when  our  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  is  prosperous.  We 
mustn’t  stop  fighting  until  the  fanners 
get  a  fair  break. 

This  is  more  than  a  question  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  of  sound  economics.  What  is 
at  stake  is  the  very  conception  of  the 
family  farm,  that  is  one  of  the  basic 
values  in  American  life.  These  values 
must  be  preserved — they  are  worth 
fighting  for. 

Last  month  I  called  a  group  of  State 
dairy  leaders  to  Albany  and  they 
agreed  that  the  best  solution  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  New  York  City  order— which 
is  a  joint  Federal-State  order — to  cover 
the  heavily  populated  areas  up-State 
which  are  not  now  regulated.  This 
would  eliminate  the  Class  I-C  price.  We 
telegraphed  Secretary  Benson 'request¬ 
ing  him  to  take  prompt  action. 

”Drink  More  Milk” 

Our  campaign  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk,  in  which  everybody 
is  working  together,  is  bringing  results. 
Fluid  milk  consumption  in  the  New 
York  City  area  rose  3  per  cent  last 
year  over  the  year  before — largely  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  promotion  campaign. 
We  qre  making  progress  in  sales  to  the 
great  untapped  market  reached  by 
milk-vending  machines.  These  ma¬ 
chines  ought  to  he  on  all  the  subway 
platforms  and  at  service  stations  and 
in  the  office  buildings  wherever  there 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

The  imperative  need  of  this  nation 
at  all  times  is  the  leadership  of  the 
uncommon  men  or  women  .  .  .  who 
cannot  be  intimidated,  who  are  not 
concerned  with  applause  meters,  nor 
those  who  sell  tomorrow  for  cheers 
today. — Herbert  Hoover 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

are  soft-drink  machines.  By  getting 
New  York  City  officials  to  remove  ob¬ 
stacles  in  their  regulations,  we  have 
increased  sales  through  vending  rna- 
chines  14  per  cent  in  the  last  three 
months.  "j 

This  shows  how  farmers  and  city 
people  alike  can  benefit  through  better 
cooperation  between  down-State  an 
up-State  New  York — which  is  one  o 
the'  things  I  am  seeking  to  achieve  as 
Governor.  The  interests  of  all  Ne" 
Yorkers  are  interdependent — NewY°r 
State  is  one. 

Fruit  growing  in  our  State  has  no" 
become  a  $50  million  industry.  More 
than  half  of  these  receipts  come  fr°w 
apples.  Unfortunately,  today  the  Prl<; 
of  the  earlier  varieties  of  appleS  1 
severely  depressed— just  half  of 
itJwas  in  1954.  To  provide  some  re'e’ 
I  asked  the  State  institutions  to  ■ 
more  apples,  which  they  have  don- 
This  strengthened  the  market  to  so 
extent.  .g 

One  thing  everybody  agrees  on 
that  we  must  find  wider  uses  for  s  ^ 
plus  farm  commodities.  To  this  en  ’ 
well  as  to  help  our  low-income  ^aIf1.!u^ 
we  have  already  started  the  dis  11 
tion  of  surplus  foods  to  people  on 
lief.  If  the  Legislature  acts  on 
commendation,  we  will  extend  the 
tribution  to  other  needy  families- 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Pa9el 


33.5%  NITROGEN 

Half  nitrate  nitrogen — Half  ammonia  nitrogen 


^D°ugjas  Moorhead,  right,  president  of 
e  National  Grape  Cooperative  Associa- 


p  **'  Presents  a  gold  watch  to  Henry  W. 
of  Brocton,  New  York. 

Pe**'*  is  known  as  the  Dean  of 

his  70th 


fa|l.  Mr. 


grape  growers,  having  harvested 
consecutive  crop  of  grapes  last 


Pettit  is  still  taking  care  of  10 


65  Concord  grapes  near  Brocton. 


One  of  the  lowest-cost  solid  nitrogens  per  unit 
of  N.  Prilled  in  tiny  beads  to  flow  easily,  dis¬ 
tribute  evenly.  Use  your  regular  fertilizer 
spreader  or  distributor.  Excellent  for  airplane 
application.  Packed  in  moisture-resistant  bags 
for  good  storage. 

For  all  grain,  vegetable, 
forage  crops . . .  pastures . . .  fruit  trees 

Use  Aeroprills  at  pre-planting  and  for  side¬ 
dressing  or  top-dressing.. 


When  ordering  ammonium  nitrate  be  sure  to 
specify  Aeroprills. 
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When,  Where  and  How  to  Lime 


ESTS  CONDUCTED  at  Cornell 
_  university  by  two  of  its  soils  spe- 
ialists  on  a  "silt  loam  soil  which  tested 
K  ph  of  4-8.  showed  that  best  results 
ere  obtained  and  the  pH  raised  to  6.5 
v  adding  two  tons  of  lime  per  acre  be¬ 
fore  plowing  and  another  two  tons  per 
ere  after  plowing.  This  level  is  most 
satisfactory  for  growth  and  produc- 
;i0n  of  legume  crops  and  hay. 

These  soils  specialists  also  found 
hat  when  limited  amounts  of  lime  — 
inch  as  one  or  two  tons  per  acre  — 
rere  to  be  applied,  the  best  results 
Bivere  obtained  by  application  after 
lowing  and  then  working  the  lime  in 
o  the  top  three  inches  of  surface.  This, 
lowever,  is  only  a  very  temporary 
measure  and  farmers  attempting  to 
neet  the  soils  requirements  for  top 
eduction  and  quality  of  crops  must 
■emember  that  the  roots  do  not  remain 
n  the  top  three  inches  of  soil.  They  go 
town  in  search  of  plant  food  nutri- 
nents  and  moisture.  However,  when 
he  plant  food  is  present  only  in  a  very 
ihallow  top  layer  of  soil,  the  roots  tend 
;o  remain  there  and  then  crops,  suffer 
n  every  dry  spell  and  frost  heaves  in 
he  winter.  The  best  results  are  ch¬ 
ained  when  soils  receive  all  the  min- 
irals — calcium,  magnesium,  phosphate, 
jotash  and  other  plant  foods  needed 
)y  the  growing  crops. 

In  most  cases  where  soils  are  tested 
he  samples  are  drawn  from  the  plow 
ayer,  usually  about  six  inches  in 
iepth.  Liming  recommendations  there- 
ore,  are  based  on  soil  conditions  in 
hese  top  six  inches.  When  plowing 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Every  man  ought  to  *be  inquisitive 
through  every  hour  of  his  great  ad¬ 
venture  down  to  the  day  when  he 
shall  no  longer  cast  a  shadow  in  the 
sun. — Frank  Moore  Colby 

*★★★★★★★★ 

» 

Jeeper  than  usual,  farmers  need  to 
take  into  account  that  more  acidity 
needs  to  be  neutralized.  In  Illinois  it 
las  been  found  that  for  each  additional 
nch  above  the  first  six,  an  extra  1,000 
>ounds  of  liming  material  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  correct  the  added  acidity. 

Liming  whenever  soil  conditions  per¬ 
mit  spreading  is  advocated  by  most 
agronomists.  This  includes  late  fall  and 
winter  spreading — even  in  snow  where 
the  land  is  not  too  rolling  or  steep.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  planting- 
time,  especially  on  land  to  be  seeded, 


since  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  lime  is  applied  from  six  months 
to  a  year  prior  to  seeding. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  AN 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPIRE 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

bounty  of  our  God-given  abundance  of 
food  could  also  be  used  more  effectively 
in  fighting  communism  around  the 
world.  It  could  be  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  weapons  we  have  in  the  cold 
war. 

» 

Rettor  Roads 

When  we  talk  of  rural  progress,  we 
have  to  talk  of  roads — town,  county 
and  State.  This  year  we  are  going  to  do 


something  more  for  our  town  roads. 
Since  1930,  despite  the  great  increase 
in  costs,  the  State-aid  program  for 
maintenance  of  town  roads  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  based  on  $37.50  a  mile.  This 
year  we’re  going  to  double  this — to 
.$75  a  mile.  State-aid  per  mile  under 
the  ten-year  improvement  program  is 
also  being  increased,  which  will  allow 
for  the  use  of  suitable  binding  materi¬ 
als  to  improve  and  extend  the  life  of 
the  town  highways.  Through  these  two 
measures,  $4.5  million  a  year  more  will 
be  available  for  town  roads. 

As  for  State  highways,  two  years 
ago  the  Diefendorf  Commission  report¬ 
ed  that  8,000  miles  of  State  highways 
—more  than  half  the  total  mileage  — 
was  in  “less  than  tolerable”  condition. 
You  all  know  that,  since  that  time, 
conditions  have  gotten  worse.  Con¬ 
struction  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
needs,  and  we’ve  got  to  have  an  ade- 
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quate  long-range  program,  or  the 
growth  of  our  State  will  be  throttled. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  parts  of  the  great  farming 
industry  of  our  State  and  to  talk  about 
our  problems  and  what  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  together.  We  have  it  with¬ 
in  our  power  to  provide  abundantly  for 
all  Americans,  to  attain  and  to  per¬ 
petuate  an  expanding  economy  of  full 
employment  and  growing  opportunity, 
in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms  alike. 
We  have  it  within  our  power  to  assure 
that  every  group  shares  fairly  in  our 
prosperity.  If  our  efforts  and  our  vision 
measure  up  to~±he  resources  and  the 
potentialities  of  this  great  land  of  ours, 
there  can  be  no  limit  to  our  achieve¬ 
ments. 

Most  self-made  men  refuse  to  let 
their  sons  have  that  privilege. 

— Ruth  Smeltzer 


For  side-  or  top-dressing 

you  need  TWO  KINDS  of  nitrogen 


¥  * 
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the  QUICK... 

Nitrate  nitrogen.  Immediately  soluble 
to  start  crop  fast.. 


...the  SLOW 

Ammonia  nitrogen.  Leach-resistant,  slowly 
available  until  harvest. 


-you 


need 


Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 
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GAS  TAX  REFUNDS 

YOU  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  refund 
of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  gaso¬ 
line  which  is  used  on  a  farm  for  farm¬ 
ing  purposes  under  the  law  approved 
by  President  Eisenhower  on  April  2, 
1956.  The  present  Federal  tax  rate  is  2 
cents  a  gallon.  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Russell  C.  Harrington 
announced  that  under  the  new  law  the 
first  refund  payments  will  be  made 
after  June  30  with  respect  to  gasoline 
purchased  and  used  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1956.  Thereafter,  refunds  will 
be  made  for  a  one-year  period  from 
July  1  to  June  30. 

To  get  your  refund,  you  will  have  to 
file  your  claim  after  June  30  and  be¬ 
fore  October  1.  Claims  are  to  be  made 
on  Form  2240  and  are  to  be  filed  with 
the  United  States  District  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  your  district.  The 


form  will  be  available  after  June  1  at 
Internal  Revenue  offices,  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents,  and  many  banks  and 
post  offices. 

Refunds  will  be  limited  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  on  gasoline  which  is  used  by  a 
farmer  for  farming  purposes  on  a  farm 
located  in  the  United  States.  A  farmer 
may  also  request  a  refund  of  the  tax 
on  any  gasoline  which  is  used  on  his 
farm  by  a  custom  operator  or  a  neigh¬ 
bor  in  connection  with  cultivating  the 
soil,  or  raising  or  harvesting  any  agri¬ 
cultural  or  horticultural  commodity. 

In  general,  the  new  law  provides  that 
gasoline  shall  be  treated  as  used  for 
farming  purposes  if  it  is  used: 

1.  By  the  farmer  or  any  other  per¬ 
son  in  connection  with  cultivating  the 
soil,  or  raising  or  harvesting  any  agri¬ 
cultural  or  horticultural  commodity,  in¬ 
cluding  the  raising  of  livestock,  poultry, 
etc.,  on  a  farmer’s  own  farm. 

2.  By  a  farmer  in  the  operation,  man¬ 
agement,  conservation,  improvement,  or 


A 


Down  Youthful  Pathways 

of  Dreams  and  Promise 
to  What  Stern  Realities 

of  an  Unknown  Tomorrow? 

♦ 

,  outh  and  spring  go  hand-in-hand,  especially  in  the 
country.  For  each  is  a  season  of  budding  life  and  the 
promise  of  a  smiling  new  world. 

But  beyond,  lurk  the  realities  of  tomorrow:  The 
scorching  suns  of  successive  summers  .  .  .  the  parched 
fields  and  grain-fed  herds  .  .  .  the  dwindling  milk  checks 
and  mounting  costs  that  throw  shadows  of  gloom  over 
once-bright  meadows. 

What  does  lie  ahead  for  our  promising  young  people 
of  the  northeast  dairyland?  Will  their  future  be  bright? 
.  .  .  based  on  a  sound  dairy  economy  that  will  enable 
them  to  rear  other  promising  youngsters  in  the  traditions 
of  their  fathers?  Will  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  neigh- 
borliness,  the  peace  of  mind,  the  self-respect  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  farm  way  of  life?  Or  will  they  become 
unhappy  and  embittered  .  .  .  displaced  persons  among 
the  restless  masses  of  the  city? 

The  Dairymen’s  League  hopes  and  believes  they  ivill 
stay  on  the  farm.  It  is  working  hard  to  insure  their  future 
*  •  •  to  improve  their  way  of  life.  It  offers  them  the  en- 


maintenance  of  his  farm  or  its  tools  or 
equipment. 

3.  By  a  farmer  in  handling,  drying, 
packing,  grading,  or  storing  any  agri¬ 
cultural  or  horticultural  commodity  in 
its  unmanufactured  state,  but  only  if 
the  farmer  produced  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  commodity  which  he  so 
treated. 

4.  By  the  farmer  in  connection  with 
the  planting,  cultivating,  caring  for,  or 
cutting  of  trees,  or  the  preparation 
(other  than  sawing  into  lumber,  chip¬ 
ping,  or  other  milling)  oi  trees  for 
market,  but  only  if  the  planting,  etc., 
is  incidental  to  his  farming  operations. 

No  refunds  of  tax  are  allowed  on 
gasoline  used  off  the  farm,  such  as 
gasoline  used  on  public  roads  or  high¬ 
ways  in  transporting  family  members 
or  workmen,  equipment,  livestock, 
crops,  feed,  etc.  Also,  no  refunds  efre 
allowed  for  tax  on  gasoline  used  in  pro¬ 
cessing,  packaging,  freezing,  or  can¬ 
ning  operations. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  5^ 


Farmers  are  also  given  special  relief 
from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  dies 
fuel  and  special  motor  fuels  used  on  1 
farm  for  farming  purposes. 

Be  sure  to  keep  sufficient  records s 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  ver¬ 
ify  the  accuracy  of  your  claim. 


couragement  and  inspiration  of  understanding  fellowship 
.  .  .  the  security  and  stability  of  strong  organization,  of 
trained  and  experienced  leadership.  It  offers  them  re¬ 
sources  and  facilities  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  milk- 
shed.  It  is  the  organization  that  for  half  a  century  has 
helped  their  fathers  to  advance  and  prosper. 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc* 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1956 
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Chemical  Weeding  of  Vegetables 


By  PHIL.  M1NGES 

Department  of  Vegetable  Crops,  Cornell  University 


w 


3ED-FREE  fields'  are  usually 
the  most  productive  and  the 
ones  most  likely,  to  return  a 
profit.  This  is  true  even  though 
it  is  often  rather  expensive  to  control 
weeds.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  chem¬ 
icals  for  weeding  has  helped  either  to 
improve  weed  control  or  reduce  the 
cost  of  weeding.  Even  so,  weed  con¬ 
trol  chemicals  must  be  considered  a 
supplement  to,  rather  than  a  replace¬ 
ment  for,  the  cultivation  of  weeds. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  general 
weed  control  chemfcal  for  vegetables. 
Accordingly,  one  must  select  the  cor¬ 
rect  chemical  for  the  job  to  be  done. 
Some  of  the  factors  to  consider  are; 
the  kind  of  vegetable  and  sometimes 
even  the  variety,  the  species  of  weeds 
most  prevalent  in  the  field,  the  time  of 
year,  the  type  of  soil,  and  whether 
there  is  any  danger  of  residual  effects 
on  the  crops  that  are  likely  to  follow. 

It  is  also  essential  that  ffpray  equip¬ 
ment  suitable  for  doing  the  job  proper¬ 
ly  be  available.  If  the  sprayer  is  to  be 
used  for  other  type  of  work  as  well, 
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If  you  would  know  the  value  of 
money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some. 

— Poor  Richard’s  Almanac 
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the  farmer  should  be  sure  the  material 
he  is  to  use  for  controlling  weeds  will 
not  leave  a  residue  in  the  sprayer  that 
may  cause  trouble  later. 

After  the  proper  chemical  has  been 
selected  there  still  are  other  things  to 
do  or  learn.  These  include  deciding  on 
the  proper  rates  to  use,  the  best  time 
of  application  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  how  to  properly  mix  the 
material  in  the  spray  tank  and  last  but 
not  least  how  to  abjust  the  nozzles  to 
give  the  desired  coverage  and  rate. 
With  certain  weed  chemicals  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  watch  the  temperatures  during 
the  time  of  application.  A  poor  job  in 
any  of  these  respects  may  mean  that 
the  weeds  will  not  be  killed  or  that  the 
crop  may  be  injured. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  job  of  kill¬ 
ing  weeds  requires  knowledge  and  a 
willingness  to  take  necessary  precau¬ 
tions.  Because  of  these  demands  some 
growers  have  thrown  up  their  hands  in 
despair  and  have  decided  that  it  is  easi¬ 
er  to  keep  weeds  out  with  the  older 
methods.  This  apparently  is  somewhat 
true  of  potato  growers. 

Potatoes 

A  water  soluble  dinitro  material  such 
as  Sinox  P.  E.  or  Premerge  can  be  used 
in  upstate  New  York  as  a  weed  spray 
just  before  the  potatoes  come  up,  which 
is  usually  about  2  weeks  after  planting. 
The  dinitro  spray  kills  the  small  weeds 
that  have  germinated  after  the  time  of 
Planting.  This  application  usually  will 
keep  the  weeds  in  control  until  the  po- 
ato  vines  pretty  well  shade  the  row  or 
until  the  crop  is  hilled. 

This  practice  may  be  particularly 
useful  to  those  growers  with  large 
acreages.  With  long  spray  booms  i,t  is 
Possible  to  cover  a  field  much  faster 
an  can  be  done  with  cultivation 
equipment.  This  may  permit  growers  to 
evote  more  time  to  other  jobs  during 
e  busy  planting  period. 

The  recommendation  is  to  apply  3 
Pounds  (l  gallon)  of  Sinox  P.  E.  or 
i  emerge  in  50  gallons  of  water  per 

-rm  ^  re£u*ar  potato  sprayer  adjust- 
to  cover  all  the  ground  may  be  used, 
fun  S^ra^er  should  be  washed  out  care- 
y  once  or  twice  before  using  it 
gain  for  other  purposes. 

..  .  recommendation  is  for  mineral 
in  upstate  New  York  where  an- 
a  hroaxi -leaves  constitute  the  main 
0  em.  The  cost  for  the  material  will 
approximately  $5.  to  $6.  per  acre. 


Pre-emergence  weed  sprays  on  muck 
soils  are  generally  ineffective  nor  are 
they  recommended  on  Long  Island 
where  nitrogen  sidedress  applications 
are  made  soon  after  come-up. 

Beans 

The  same  dinitro  sprays  have  proved 
to  be  quite  useful  to  lima  bean,  snap 
bean  and  dry  bean  growers.  They  are 
particularly  effective  in  bean  fields 
plagued  with  such  annual  weeds  as 
mustard,  pigweed,  ragweed  and  the 
like.  The  dinitro  is  used  at  the  same 
rate  as  suggested  for  potatoes  and  is 
applied  just  before  the  beans  come  up 
or  as  they  first  begin  to  emerge  from 
the  soil. 

With  beans  it  is  often  satisfactory  to 
treat  only  a  narrow  band  8  to  12  inches 
wide  over  each  row  which  can  reduce 
the  costs  greatly.  For  example,  when 
the  bean  rows  are  32  inches  apart  and 
an  8  inch  swath  is  sprayed,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  area  is  treated.  The 
middle  of  the  rows,  is  of  course,  weeded 
by  normal  cultivation. 

Some  growers  prefer  to  treat  at  time 
of  planting.  This  has  two  advantages: 
(1)  The  spraying  and  planting  can  be 
done  in  one  operation  and  (2)  There 
is  less  danger  of  rains  upsetting  the 
schedule.  When  treating  at  planting 
time  the  rate  of  DN  applied  per  acre 
should  be  increased  from  3  to  4% 
pounds.  There  seems  to  be  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  control  of  annual  weeds 
between  spraying  at  emergence  or  at 
planting,  provided  this  rate  adjustment 
is  made. 

Sweet  Corn 

Sweet  corn  is  another  important  New 
York  vegetable  where  chemical  weed¬ 
ing  often  can  help  cut  costs.  When 
sprayed  at  the  proper  time,  2,4-D  can 
be  used  safely  on  most  varieties  of 
sweet  corn.  Again  the  greatest  value 
is  in  an  area  where  broad-leaf  weeds 
predominate  and  where  grasses  are  of 
minor  importance. 

The  recommendation  is  to  apply  y2 
pounds  of  2,4-D  acid  equivalent  per 
acre  anytime  during  the  period-"  after 
the  corn  starts  emerging  until  it  is  3 
to  4  inches  high. 

Since  the  2,4-D  can  cause  the  corn  to 
became  brittle  for  a  time  after  spray 
ing,  it  is  wise  not  to  cultivate  for  10 
to  14  days  following  an  application. 
2,4-D  presents  some  hazards,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  is  to  be  used  near  other  vege¬ 
table  fruit  or  ornamental  crops.  For 
this  reason  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  injury  to  other  crops  either  through 
drift  at  time  of  spraying  or  from  resi 
due  in  the  spray  equipment,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  use  an  alternate  chemical. 

Again  the  dinitros  as  suggested  for 
beans  and  potatoes  can  be  used  as  a 
pre-emergence  on  sweet  corn.  The  dini¬ 
tros  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4y2  pounds  per 
acre  will  be  more  expensive  but  this 
cost  can  be  reduced  considerably  if  on¬ 
ly  a  band  is  sprayed  over  the  row. 

There  are  several  forms  of  2,4-D 
such  as  sodium  salt,  amine  salt,  and  the 
esters.  The  ester  forms  are  more  vola¬ 
tile  and  are,  therefore,  more  dangerous 
from  a  drifting  standpoint.  Hence  the 
sodium  or  amine  salt  forms  are  safer 
to  use  where  drift  hazards  exist. 

The  recommendations  given  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  for  average  conditions  and  us¬ 
ually  a  fair  margin  of  safety  is  allow 
ed.  Growers  may  wish  to  make  minor 
changes  in  their  methods  or  rates  in 
order  to  develop  the  best  weed  control 
program  for  their  particular  situation. 
County  Agricultural  Agents  can  often 
give  details  of  the  best  procedures  bas¬ 
ed  on  experience  in  their  counties.  In 
testing  any  new  practice,  however,  the 
growers  should  leave  “control”  strips 
so  that  they  can  make  valid  compari 
sons  as  to  both  weed  control  and  crop 
injury. 
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KEEPS  ’EM  LIVING!  Only  PEX*  con¬ 
tains  DLW*,  plus  buttermilk  and 
whey  sources  of  vitamins,  minerals, 
amino  acids,  and  unidentified  growth 
factors.  PEX  keeps  layers  in  tip-top 
condition  and  helps  prevent  body 
depletion  even  after  extra  weeks 
and  months  of  production. 


KEEPS  ’EM  LAYING!  Only  PEX  con¬ 
tains  HIDROLEX*  the  energy  and 
growth  booster  from  predigested 
milk  sugars  and  proteins.  When  you 
feed  PEX  you  supply  immediate  en¬ 
ergy  and  boost  feed  intake  to  help 
hold  egg  production  at  high  levels 
and  prevent  slumps. 


A  PEX  PRODUCT  FOR  EVERY  POULTRY  PROGRAM! 

(In  Self-Feeder  Blocks  or  Condensed  in  drums  and  barrels) 

CUSTOM-DESIGNED  for  BROILERS 

—  a  new  PEX  self-feeder  block  rich  in  un¬ 
identified  growth  factors  from  HIDROLEX, 

DLW,  buttermilk,  whey  — plus  Fish  Factor 
and  added  vitamins  and  antibiotic. 

*T.M.’s  for  Milk  By-Product  feeds  manufactured  ex¬ 
clusively  by  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 
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SAVE  $12  PER  COW 
ON  FEEDING  COSTS 

by  feeding  proper  ration 


Front 


Back 


$12  annual  savings  on  each  cow  by  feeding  accurate¬ 
ly.  Sturdy  plastic  CHOW-CHART  helps;  you  mark 
ration  on  chart,  feed  just  that  amount.  Separate 
chart  for  each  cow.  Figures  can  be  changed.  Card 
shows  name  and  breeding  information.  Only  75p  each 
for  21  or  more.  Savings  proven  on  scores  of  farms. 
Send  for  free  folder. 

Willard  Tetor,  Box  742-A,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 
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If  You  Want  Everything 
A  Bulk  Milk  Tank  Can  Give  You 
In  Less  Work  And  More  Profits . . . 

MAKE  IT  DE  LflVflL! 

The  best  way  to  save  time  and  labor ...  eliminate 
waste... protect  yourself  against  loss  through  rejected 
milk ...  is  with  a  De  Laval  Bulk  Tank. 

And  De  Laval  gives  you  a  plus  no  other  bulk  tank 
can  offer . . .  De  Laval  Dependability!  That’s  built  in  by 
De  Laval . . .  backed  by  De  Laval ...  the  company  that 
has  had  the  longest  and  most  successful  experience  in 
designing,  making  and  servicing  dairy  equipment 
in  America. 

When  you  go  bulk  tank...  go  De  Laval  for  profits 
you  can  depend  on! 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  ^ 


Some  of  the  Schuyler  County  farm  folks  gathered  for  the  Kitchen  Conference  were, 
from  left:  Ralph  Ward,  host,  and  president  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau,  Mrs.  Howard 
Drake,  Charles  Richards,  Mrs.  Amos  Hall,  Mrs.  Rex  Richards  and  Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Drake 
runs  a  feed  mill. 

Kitchen  Conferences 

Farm  Bureau  Neighbors  Meet  Monthly  to  Study 
Problems  That  Affect  Their  Living  and  Business  . 


De  Laval  Self-Contained 
Speedway  Bulk  Cooler 
Fully  automatic  operation,  150,  200 
and  250  gallon  sizes  for  every-day 
or  every-other-day  pickup. 


De  Laval  Speedway  Bulk  Cooler  ► 

for  remote  condensing  units — 
available  with  or  without  con¬ 
densing  units— in  300,  400,  500, 
600,  800,  and  1,000  gallon  sizes. 


De  Laval  Speedway  Vacuum  Bulk  Cooler 
200  gallon  capacity.  A  De  Laval  Combine 
Milker  and  a  De  Laval  Vacuum  Bulk  Cooler 
give  you  a  completely  sealed  milking  sys¬ 
tem-help  cut  labor  costs.  Available  with 
or  without  condensing  unit. 


Get  all  the  details  today.  See  your  nearby 
De  Laval  Dealer  or  mail  the  coupon  below. 


SERVING  THE 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
SINCE  1878 


DE  LAVAL 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 
DEPT.  2-E,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation  send  me  illustrated 
literature  and  specifications  on  De 
Laval  Bulk  Coolers. 


Name. 
Town_ 
RFD _ 


.State. 


I  milk. 


.cows,  I  use. 


.milker. 


TWB  OC  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  4-27  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL.  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave'.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


By  JIM  HALL 


ALBH  WARD,  broiler  grower  of 
Alpine,  New  York,  invited  me 
over  to  his  home  one  night  in 
late  March  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Ward  were  to  be  hosts  to  their  local 
"Kitchen  Conference”  group  of  Farm 
Bureau  members.  By  eight  o’clock, 
seven  of  the  eleven  members  in  the 
group  were  gathered  in  the  living 
room  with  their  wives  while  their  chil¬ 
dren  settled  down  upstairs  —  to  read, 
study  or  to  bed,  depending  on  their 
ages. 

Poultryman  Amos  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  group,  got  through  the  formalities 
of  opening  the  meeting  in  jig  time;  had 
Ralph,  as  legislative  chairman,  present 
a  boiled  down  report  on  what  legisla¬ 
tive  action  affecting  farming  had  taken 
place  in  Washington  and  Albany  since 
the  February  meeting;  and  then  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  neighbor  Rex 
Richards. 

Rex,  a  dairy  farmer,  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  dig  up 
facts  and  lead  a  discussion  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  any  general  unfair¬ 
ness  in  the  assessments  on  farms  as 
compared  to  urban  property. 


made  very  clear  how  tax  rates  were  de¬ 
termined  to  raise  necessary  funds  for 
the  operation  of  a  town;  how  assessed 
valuations  affected  the  amount  of  taxes 
property  owners  had  to  pay;  and  how 
equalization  rates  were  applied  to  each 
town  in  order  that  everyone  would  pay 
only  his  just  share  of  county  taxes. 

It  became  apparent  that  taxes  are  of 
deep  concern  to  all  of  us  when  the  dis¬ 
cussion  got  down  to  actually  comparing 
assessments  on  property  in  the  area. 
Everyone  in  the  room  knew,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  property  in  the  town  was 
supposed  to  be  assessed  at  26%  of  true 
valuation.  Comparisons  were  made  of 
assessments  on  farms,  on  summer  cot¬ 
tages  and  pennanent  homes  on  the 
shores  of  nearby  Lake  Cayuta,  and  of 
both  new  and  old  homes  and  business 
properties  in  villages. 

When  it  was  announced  that  several 
new  non-farm  homes  in  nearby  Odessa 
village  were  assessed  an  average  of 
only  $1,500,  it  seemed  to  most  of  those 
present  that  here,  indeed,  was  some¬ 
thing  unfair,  and  lots  of  questions  were 
asked. 

"This  indicates  that  the  assessors  put 


Refreshments  are  ^ 
portent  pert  @f 
Conference.  H  e  r  e  ,  ^  r 
Ward  serves  Ken”e 
Weiss. 


With  his  wife’s  help,  he  had  really 
dug.  Three  simple,  homemade  charts 


a  full  valuation  on  those  homes  of  only 
$6,000,”  said  one  of  the  group.  ‘‘They 
are  obviously  worth 
more  than  that.”  Some¬ 
one  else  added,  “As  oui 
assessors  are  elected  and 
have  to  remain  popular 
with  voters  in  order  to 
get  re-elected,  perhaps 
we  should  recommend  to 
the  Town  Board  the 
appointment  of  one  man 
with  good  sense,  fairness 
and  backbone.” 

As  one  man  started  to 
px’opose  that  they  as' 
the  State  to  check  as¬ 
sessments  on  all  ptoFer 
ties  in  the  town,  three  o 
four  people  got  the  sam 


\ 
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Dairyman  Rex  Richards,  18ft,  as  discussion  leader  at  Kitchen  Conference  on  Disparity 
in  Assessments,  shows  through  simple  charts  how  assessed  valuation  affects  taxes. 
In  center  is  poultryman  Amos  Hall,  chairman  of  the  group,  and,  at  right,  Frank 
Zeigler  who  raises  poultry  and  sheep. 


idea  at  once.  "How  do  the  assessors’ 
true  valuations  of  these  new  homes 
compare  with  the  true  valuation  they 
must  set  on  our  farms  ? 

I  believe  it  was  Mrs.  Frank  Ziegler 
who  posed  the  question  that  brought 
the  group  to  unanimous  agreement.  She 
said,  ‘‘Our  assessments  are  supposed  to 
be  roughly  a  quarter  of  full  valuation. 
Those  village  homes  are  worth  more 
than  four  times  their  assessed  valua¬ 
tion,  but  what  about  our  own  ?  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  room  who  would  sell 
his  farm  for  four  times  its  assessed 
valuation?” 

That  did  it.  After  some  quick  mental 
arithmetic,  everyone  agreed  that  his 
farm,  like  the  village  home,  was  worth 
more  than  the  assessment  figures  in¬ 
dicated;  and  that  the  comparative  diff¬ 
erences  in  assessed  values  were  fair. 

The  Kitchen  Conference  discussion  of 
assessments  concluded  with  this  recom¬ 
mendation  which  the  gi’oup  secretary, 
Mrs.  Ward,  was  asked  to  forward  to 
the  Schuyler  County  Farm  Bureau: 

“There  are  some  cases  where  assess¬ 
ments  seem  unfair,  but  these  are  so  few 
that  we  feel  the  owners  should  get  them 
straightened  out  themselves  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  Board  of  Assessors  or  to  the 
courts. 

“Our  Kitchen  Conference  group  is 
agreed  that  there  is  no  general  in¬ 
equality  in  assessments  on  farms  as 
compared  to  rural  homes  of  city  people 
or  between  country  and  villages  as  far 
as  our  towns  of  Catharine  and  Cayuta 
are  concerned.” 

Present  at  this  Kitchen  Conference 
meeting  of  neighbors  in  Cayuta  and 
Catharine  townships  were :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Richards, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos  Hall,  Mr.  Charles 
Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Drake, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Weiss  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Ziegler.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Oscar  Hall,  Clarence  Hosen- 
old,  Laverne  Rogers,  and  Phillip 
Chaffee. 

Ralph  Ward,  host  at  the  meeting  I 
attended,  is  also  president  of  the  Schuy- 
cr  County  Farm  Bureau.  He  told  me 
at  each  of  the  165  Farm  Bureau 
members  in  the  county  belonged  to  one 
0  the  13  Kitchen  Conference  groups  in 
the  county. 

The  idea  for  Kitchen  Conferences 
was  born  when  members  of  the  New 
01  k  State  Farm  Bureau  decided  they 
^ould  like  to  get  together  with  a  few 
eighbors  to  discuss  mutual  problems, 
ccording  to  Ed  Foster,  secretary  of 
m  State  Farm  Bureau  (who  is  often 
a  ed  upon  to  supply  legislative  infor- 
1  a  !on  anc*  to  help  discussion  leaders 
cate  information),  the  ideal  ‘‘KayCee” 
?  °UR  ts  one  composed  of  12  neighbor- 
&  aimers,  meeting  each  month  in  a 
Afferent  member’s  home. 

*oca*  SrouP  picks  its  own  sub- 
or  discussion  at  its  next  meeting 


and,  according  to  Foster,  they  cover 
everything  from  taxes  to  roads,  mar¬ 
keting,  legislation  and  school  problems. 
Oftentimes  one  topic  such  as  assess¬ 
ments,  takes  several  meetings.  Recom¬ 
mendations  from  these  groups  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  county  Farm  Bureau 
president  for  action  at  the  county  level 
if  of  general  interest.  From  there,  these 
truly  grass  roots  recommendations  may 
go  on  to  the  State  and  even  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Bureau  and  lead  to  new 
legislation. 

The  recommendations  from  these 
Kitchen  Conferences  are  important,  of 
course,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
other  great  benefits.  Too  often  we  get 
so  involved  in  our  own  work  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  we  may  not  have  a  real  visit 
with  a  neighbor  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  These  Conferences  give  neighbors 
who  are  operating  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  in  the  same  market,  and  under 
the  same  local  government,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  shop.  That  the  wives  at¬ 
tend  is  definitely  helpful  because  they 
are  quite  apt  to  be  better  read  on  some 
of  the  subjects  than  the  men. 

Once  the  assessment  subject  was 
settled,  most  of  the  group  at  Ralph 
Ward’s  chewed  over  several  mutual 
problems  including  who  would  make  a 
good  man  for  the  new  highway  super¬ 
intendency  job,  the  kind  of  “service” 
they  were  getting  from  the  local  tele¬ 
phone  company,  and  the  spread  of 
prices  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer. 
From  this  discussion,  the  price  spread 
was  chosen  as  the  topic  for  the  next 
monthly  meeting.  Chairman  Hall 
named  a  poultryman,  a  dairymen,  and 
a  sheep  grower  as  discussion  leaders. 

When  Ralph  Ward  said  he’d  like  to 
find  out  why  the  broilers  he  got  21 
cents  a  pound  for  at  the  farm  were 
selling  in  stores  for  more  than  double,  a 
volunteer  suggested  that  it  was  taxes. 
He  pointed  out  that  from  the  time  a 
truck  diver  picked  up  the  broilers,  and 
they  went  through  a  processing  plant 
to  a  wholesaler  until  they  got  to  the 
retailer  and  consumer,  every  employee 
and  employer  all  along  the  line  had  to 
pay  income  taxes  and  social  security. 
“By  the  time  4%  social  security  and  15 
or  more  per  cent  income  tax  is  taken 
from  the  four  or  five  people  who  handle 
your  broilers,  it’s  a  pretty  chunk  of 
change  and  it  all  has  to  come  from 
yqur  broilers!” 

Ken  Weiss  got  in  the  last  word: 
"Ralph,  I  should  think  you’d  be 
ashamed  to  eat  one  of  your  own  broil¬ 
ers.  Just  think  how  much  tax  you’re 
cheatin’  the  government  out  of  when 
you  do!” 

The  next  Catharine-Cayuta  Kitchen 
Conference  should  be  a  lively  one! 
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If  You  Want  Everything 
Pipeline  Milking  Can  Give  You 
In  Less  Work  and  More  Profits... 


make  it  DE  LAVAL! 


You  get  cleaner,  faster  milking  .  .  .  and  De  Laval  gives  you  all 
the  features  that  cut  time  and  labor  right  down  to  rock  bottom 
.  .  .  save  you  most  money  .  .  .  give  you  highest  return  on  milk. 


Here  are  some  of  the  exclusive  De  Laval  features 
that  mean  added  profits: 


O  MOST  UNIFORM 
MILKING! 

...  an  exclusive  De 
Laval  feature  is  Mag¬ 
netic  Pulsation  Control 
...  the  only  control 
that  gives  you  abso¬ 
lutely  uniform  milking! 


Q  MOST  EFFICIENT 
MILKING! 

.  .  .  De  Laval's  "Full- 
Flo"  Teat  Cups  protect 
your  cows  .  .  .  gentlest 
ever  ...  no  tug,  jerk 
or  teat  stretch! 


0  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
,  IN  PLACE  WASHING! 

.  .  .  Saves  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  water  and 
heating  cost!  .  .  .  saves 
up  to  two-thirds  of  de¬ 
tergent!  .  .  .  means 
extra  profits! 


Get  all  the  details  today . . .  just  call  your  near - 
by  De  Laval  Dealer  or  mail  the  coupon  below . 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  MILKERS* 


SINCE 
1928 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  2-E 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval  Combine 
Milker  can  cut  my  production  costs,  increase  my  milk  profits. 

1  prefer  □  Separate  milking  room  □  Dairy  born  installation, 

I  milk  about - cows. 

Name _ _ _ — - -  ■■ 

Town _ — - -  RFD - State - - - 
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The  BEST  MILK-CAN  COOLER 


Cools  your 


milk 


1.  There  is  always  a  Big  Block  of  Ice  in  the 
Babson  Cooler,  so  the  water  is  always  cold 
and  you  always  get  quick  cooling.  Makes  its 
own  ice! 

2.  Insulated  with  STYROFOAM*  —  Tests 
show  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  low  tem¬ 
perature  insulation  yet  developed.  High  effi¬ 
ciency  and  non-absorbent.  Means  lower  cool¬ 
ing  costs.  Send  for  Free  Sample. 

3.  The  Cabinet  is  made  of  Galvanized  Steel 
inside  and  outside  because  it  adds  years  of 
life  to  your  Cooler.  You  know  what  is  under 
the  paint  in  a  Babson  Cooler.  r 


Babson 


MILKCOO^y? 

Standard  ice  water 
immersion-type 

Or  side-opening  ice 
water  spray-type 


5-year  guarantee  on 
hermetically  sealed 
units 


4.  Powered  by  heavy-duty,  drop-in  type  re¬ 
frigeration  unit  tested  at  the  factory,  assur¬ 
ing  you  of  low-cost  operation  and  many  years 
of  service 

♦Trademark  of  The  DOW  CHEMICAL  CO. 
for  its  expanded  polystyrene  plastics. 


SEE  YOUR 


£/4$y 


Payments  You  Can  Swing 


DEALER— -MAIL  THIS  COUPON 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  New  York 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dept.  AA. 

□  Please  send  me  Free  Sample  of  STYROFOAM* 
Insulation. 

□  I  am  interested  in  a  Babson  Cooler. 

Name  . . 

Address  . . 

City  . . State  . . . 
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(An  Aminotriazole  Weedkiller) 


Here’s  the  great  new  herbicide  discovery  you’ve 
been  reading  about  in  the  leading  farm  magazines. 


KILLS 

QUACK  GRASS 

CANADA  THISTLE  POISON  IVY 


Non-selective— Does  not  sterilize  the  soil 


There’s  nothing  else  like  it. 

Kill  your  really  tough  problem  weeds. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY.  FREE  BULLETIN  ON  REQUEST. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Niles,  Calif.  •  Ambler,  Pa. 

Originators  of  Aminotriazole  Weedkillers 


j  weedonT") 


_RCP_ 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  5, 195^ 


Why  Be  Old  Fashioned  ? 

Let  Mechanical  Power  Do  the  Lifting 


O 


|N  A  farm  these  days,  when  you 
carry,  pull  or  push  any  weight 
very  far,  very  often,  you  are  in¬ 
creasing  your  production  costs. 


Hired  labor  gets  nearly  five  times 
the  wages  it  did  in  1910.  Of  course,  you 
can  say  that  your  own  labor  is  not  a 
cash  cost,  but  it  still  is  not  profitable 
to  compete  with  an  electric  motor 
working  for  a  few  cents  an  hour!  You 
are  likely  to  get  betteV  paid  for  using 
your  head  to  manage  than  you  are  for 
using  your  muscles  to  lift. 


Compared  to  pre-World-War  I  years, 
gas  and  oil  costs  you  considerably  less 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  did  then,  and 
electric  current  in  many  cases  is  ac¬ 
tually  cheaper  than  it  was  in  those 
years.  Labor  costs  have  doubled,  then 
doubled  again,  and  are  still  on  the.  way 
up! 


The  possibilities  of  moving  weight 
with  power  have  increased  tremendous¬ 
ly  since  1910  and  the  increase  has  been 
particularly  rapid  in  the  last  two  years. 
Thfe  applications  of  power  on  the  farm 
are  almost  endless,  but  let’s  remind  our¬ 
selves  of  a  few  relatively  recent  devel¬ 
opments. 

Take  the  feeding  of  farm  animals. 
Some  cows,  both  beef  and  dairy,  eat 
their  way  into  trench  silos,  and  eat  hay 
at  self-feeding  hay  mows.  Progress 
has  also  been  made  with  self-feeding 
silos.  In  other  cases  silo  unloaders  de¬ 
liver  silage  directly  to  conveyor  feeders 
or  to  self-unloading  wagons  which  de¬ 
liver  it  to  Teed  bunks.  In  the  case  of 
grain,  it  is  elevated  by  power  to  over¬ 
head  bins,  and  then  comes  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  alley  by  gravity.  Hens  and  broilers 
in  many  cases  eat  mash  from  auto¬ 
matic  feeders. 


What  about  milk?  It  is  now  feasible 
with  a  milking  parlor  and  a  pipe  line 
milker  to  deliver  the  milk  from  the  cow 
to  the  cooler.  Then,  if  you  have  a  bulk 
tank  cooler,  the  milk  is  again  pumped 
by  power  right  into  the  milk  tank 
truck.  As  the  young  bicycle  rider  says, 
“Look,  no  hands.”. 

I  can  well  remember  in  my  teens  how 
I  spread  lime  with  a  shovel.  First  it 
was  loaded  on  a  wagon  by  hand  and 
hauled  6  miles  over  dirt  roads  by  horse 
power.  Then  it  was  unloaded  by  hand 
and  the  bags  dumped  the  right  distance 
apart  on  the  field  to  give  the  desired 
quantity  per  acre.  It  was  then  lifted, 
shovel  by  shovel,  and  spread  on  the 
land,  of  course,  not  too  evenly. 

Now,  ground  limestone  is  put  into  a 
huge  spreader  truck  and  is  quickly 
applied  to  the  land  without  any  lifting. 

Exactly  the  same  story  can  be  told 
of  harvesting  methods.  Not  so  many 
years  ago,  oats,  wheat  and  buckwheat 
were  harvested  with  a  binder  (which 


was  considered  a  wonderful  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  drop  reaper),  but  then 
each  bundle  was  picked  up  by  hand  and 
made  into  a  shock.  Later  it  was  put  on 
a  wagon  by  hand,  pitched  off  the  wag¬ 
on  again  by  hand  onto  a  stack  and  then 
again  from  the  stack  to  the  thresher, 
But  even  this  was  not  all.  The  straw 
was  stacked  or  mowed  away  by  hand 
and  too  often  the  bags  of  grain  were 
carried  on  a  man's  back  and  dumped" 
into  the  bin.  These  days,  a  combine,  in 
one  operation,  delivers  the  grain  to  a 
truck  and  a  power  elevator  takes  it 
from  the  truck  to  an  overhead  bin.  You 
who  have  done  these  jobs  by  hand,  can 
recall  the  equally  slow  haying  methods 
of  some  years  ago. 

This  substituting  of  mechanical 
power  for  muscle  is  not  just  a  matter 

★  ★★  ★★★★★* 

Showers  and  sunshine  bring, 

Slowly,  the  deepening  verdure  o'er 
the  earth; 

To  put  their  foliage  out,  the  woods 
are  slack, 

And  one  by  one  the  singing-birds 
come  back. — William  Cullen  Bryant 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★★★★* 

of  taking  life  easier,  although  that  is 
important.  Almost  invariably,  it  |s 
sound  economics  to  use  an  electric 
hnotor  or  a  gasoline  driven  engine 
wherever  it  can  be  substituted  for 
muscles. 

The  net  profit  in  any  business  is 
most  simply  defined  as  gross  income 
minus  production  cost.  Gross  income 
'  can  be  increased  in  two  ways :  by  sell¬ 
ing  more  or  by  getting  a  better  pnce 
per  unit.  It  does  not  help,  of  course,  1 
selling  more  results  in  more  than  the 
market  will  take  at  a  reasonable  price- 
For  many  years,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  government  to  boost  prices,  so 
far  with  little  success. 

A  great  many  people  believe  that  an\ 
individual,  whether  he  be  farming 
engaged  in  some  other  business,  can  0 
more  for  himself  than  the  governmen 
can;  that  one  of  the  most  promising 
ways  of  increasing  net  income  is  to  c 
production  costs;  and  that  one  met  0 
of  reducing  production  costs  is  to  a 
complish  as  much  or  more  with  e 
labor.  On  the  farm,  this  boils  o°" 
pretty  much  to  less  effort  by  nms 
and  more  by  motor  and  engine. 

No  matter  what  type  of  farming^ 
follow,  you  will  find  it  interesting^ 
check  your  'practices  to  see  how  nll| 
muscular  effort  you  and  your 
man  now  use  and  to  figure  how  1111 
of  that  effort  could  be  done  with  pr 
by  using  gasoline  or  electricity. 


From  Legumes  or 
Commercial  Fertilizers 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1956  ~ 

NITROGEN 

WE  ARE  in  the  process  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer,  with  a  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  in  cost.  But  “we  may  not  be 
ouite  ready  to  write  a  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  legumes.” 

At  the  U.S.D.A.  Research  Center,  at 
Beltsville,  Maryland,  experiments  were 
started  in  1947  to  compare  the  returns 
from  grasses  grown  with  a  legume 
with  the  returns  obtained  from  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilization  of  these  grasses.  Or- 
chardgrass,  bromegrass,  and  tall  fescue 
were  grown  without  nitrogen  and  with 
nitrogen  in  a  mixture  with  Ladino 
clover.  Rates  of  applying  the  nitrogen 
were  80,  160  and  240  pounds  per  acre. 

Some  of  the  more  important  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  the  study  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  %  , 

1.  The  grass-Ladino  mixtures  held  up 
in  production  better  throughout  the 
season  than  nitrogen-fertilized  grass. 

2.  The  grass-Ladino  mixtures  gave  a 
greater  total  production  for  the  sea- 

*★★★★★★★★ 


or  tall  fescue  were  needed  to  equal  the 
season’s  protein  production  from 
Ladino-grass  mixtures. 

6.  The  mixtures  produced  nearly  one- 
half  of  their  annual  yield  of  protein 
after  the  July  harvest.  Protein  produc¬ 
tion  from  nitrogen-fertilized  grasses 
after  the  July  cutting  was  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  yield. 

7.  Ladino  clover  in  mixtures  with  the 
grasses  fixed  an  average  of  more  than 
150  pounds  per  acre  of  utilizable  nitro¬ 
gen  each  year- — or  the  equivalent  of 
450  pounds  per  acre  of  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TRANSPLANTS  FOR  THE 
VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 
GARDEN 

HE  SHORT,  stocky  plant  is  the  one 
that  wall  give  the  best  results  when 
transplanted  into  your  garden.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  plants,  including  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  cauliflower  or  flowers.  If  you 
buy  them,  that  is  the  kind  you  should 


pick,  but  if  you  grow  them,  either  in 
a  hotbed  or  in  a  kitchen  window,  there 
are  a  few  things  you  can  do  to  get 
that  kind  of  plants. 

Do  not  fertilize  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown  too  heavily,  particu¬ 
larly  with  nitrogen. 

Do  not  water  them  too  profusely. 
The  best  time  to  water  is  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  a  sunny  (Jay  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  soil  will  dry  off  quickly. 

Do  not  crowd  them  too  closely  to¬ 
gether. 

About  a  week  before  you  transplant, 
cut  in  both  directions  with  a  knife  be¬ 
tween  the  plants  in  the  flat  so  that 
you  tend  to  get  a  square  block  of  soil 
which  can  be  lifted  out  with  each  plant. 
During  the  time  before  transplanting, 
some  roots  will  develop  to  hold  the  soil 
together. 

About  a  day  before  you  transplant, 
soak  the  soil  with  water,  so  that  the 
soil  will  hold  together  when  you  trans¬ 
plant.  You  cannot  do  this  satisfactorily 
just  before  you  transplant,  as  the  soil 
will  get  too  wet  and  will  fall  away 
from  the  roots. 

If  transplanting  is  done  this  way, 
plants  will  need  little  protection.  When 
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it  is  very  hot,  it  will  help  to  shade 
tender  plants  such  as  tomatoes.  Of 
course,  it  helps  to  do  your  transplant¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  rather  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Another  good  idea  is  to  water  the 
plants  immediately  after  transplanting 
and,  even  better  than  that,  is  a  solu¬ 
tion  containing  soluble  complete  -ferti¬ 
lizer.  You  can  buy  this  fertilizer,  which 
is  labeled  “Starter  Solution”  at  garden 
stores;  use  it  according  to  directions 
on  the  package  and  the  plants  will  get 
off  to  a  good  start. 

—  A.  A.  —  » 

ICED  SWEET  TORN 
IN  PAPER  RAGS 

After  four  years  of  testing  the  mer¬ 
its  of  using  wet-strength  bags,  instead 
of  crates,  for  packing  and  marketing 
sweet  corn,  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  at  Rutgers  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  wet-strength  paper 
container  “fits  the  needs  of  the  New 
Jersey  marketing  area  at  the  grower, 
wholesale,  and  retail  levels. 

“There  is  definite  proof  that  a  saving 
can  be  made  on  the  cost  of  the  contain¬ 
er  and  that  a  premium  is  paid  at  the 
market  place.” 


If  you  have  known  how  to  com¬ 
pose  your  life,  you  have  accomplish¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  more  than  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  compose  a  book. 

— Michel  de  Montaigne 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

son  than  'the  fertilized  grasses,  unless 
relatively  large  amounts  of  nitrogen 
were  used. 

3.  Ladino  alone  was  not  satisfactory. 
It  needs  a  companion  grass;  if  the 
grass  is  not  there,  weeds  are. 

4.  Adapted  grasses  can  utilize  large 
amounts  of  applied  nitrogen  and  pro¬ 
duce  yields  of  protein  comparable  to 
those  from  mixtures  of  grasses  and 
legumes. 

5.  Under  the  conditions  at  Beltsville, 
more  than  160  pounds  per  acre  of  nitro¬ 
gen  applied  annually  to  orchardgrass 
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ro  re  's  °  tremendous  difference  in  the 
Co  growth  of  different  varieties  of 
pltT  NatUral|y'  more  roots  extract  more 
Oo  'n  t*1e  so'h  hut  in  addition, 

r®ots  lessen  wind  damage. 

ohoy1'5  roots  hem  both  plants  shewn 
(34jC|,Wen*  ^own  about  the  same  depth 
nc  os)  the  amount  of  roots  was  vastly 


e.rent.  Obviously,  the  corn  plant 


II*  !fft'  whieh  <s  PA.  54,  will  give  bette 
s  than  the  one  on  the  right. 


Cuts  clean  and  fast.  New  Idea  full-trailing  mower  is  fast,  smooth,  and  reliable. 


Quickest  on-and-off 


This  mower  is  fast 9  smooth ,  reliable 


You  need  a  fast,  reliable  mower 
to  help  you  take  advantage  of  the 
right  weather  to  make  quality  hay. 
Here  are  three  reasons  why  the 
New  Idea  full-trailing  mower  fits 
those  needs. 

1.  Fast  and  easy.  Mower  can  be 
attached  or  detached  from  trac¬ 
tor  in  minutes.  Tilt  lever  is  easy 
to  operate,  permits  mowing 
under  varied  cutting  conditions. 
Cutter  bar  is  lifted  mechanically 
by  PTO  power.  Ratchet  slip 
clutch  protects  main  power  shaft 
and  knife  against  breakage  ii 
jammed. 


2.  Sounds  right,  cuts  right. 

There’s  a  thrill  to  the  sound  of 
a  New  Idea  mower.  Honed  and 
tuned  to  close  tolerances,  it 
never  clatters.  Beeause  of  efficient 
weight  distribution,  this  mower 
trails  perfectly.  You  save  time, 
too,  because  you  can  make 
square  turns  easily.  You  can 
rely  on  your  New  Idea  mower 
to  cut  steadily  and  cleanly. 

( 

3.  Quality  engineered.  Sturdy 
frame  construction  keeps  all 
parts  in  alignment.  Crankshaft 
bearings  sealed  to  keep  dirt  out. 
Precision  built  gear  case  is 

Best  idea  yet  .  .  .  get 


smooth,  quiet  in  operation.  Fly 
wheel  is  shielded.  In  every  detail, 
this  mower  is  built  to  he  stronger 
than  necessary,  to  last  longer. 

See  this  and  other  New  Idea  mow¬ 
ers  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s.  Or 
ask  for  a  demonstration.  Write  for 
literature  with  full  details.  \ou 
cut  quality  hay  the  New  Idea  way. 


Write  for  FREE 
booklet  on 
making  quality  hay. 


a  Neiv  Idea 


ISJLS  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Division  AVCO  Distributing  Corp.,  Dept.  1759,  Coldwater,  O. 
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tfn-aut  ‘Deci&Can 

A  Victory  for  Cooperatives 


Y  REFUSING  to  review  a  deci¬ 
sion  made  December  8th,  1955, 
|  I  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  famous  Grant 
case,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upheld  cooperatives.  It  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  victory  for  dairymen  and  settled 
permanently  a  court  case  which  began 
March  11,  1952. 

This  case,  which  everyone  refers  to 
as  the  Grant  Case,  challenged  the  con¬ 


stitutionality  of  a  provision  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  State  Milk  Marketing  Order  for 
Metropolitan  New  York.  This  provision 
called  for  the  payment  of  money  to 
dairy  cooperatives  for  furnishing  cer¬ 
tain  services  for  all  dairymen,  whether 
or  not  they  belong  to  a  dairy  coopera¬ 
tive.  Those  who  brought  the  action, 
maintained  that  an  individual  non¬ 
member  could  not  be  required  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  fund  against  his  will. 


The  claim  of  dairy  cooperatives, 
which  has  been  sustained,  was  that  the 
activities  of  cooperative  associations 
benefited  the  entire  milk  shed  includ¬ 
ing  all  producers  and  therefore,  that 
all  producers  shipping  milk  to  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  market  should  contribute  to 
them.  While  the  case  has  been  going 
through  the  courts,  deductions  made 
from  the  checks  of  non-members  were 
held  in  escrow  and  at  the  time  of  the 
decision,  the  amount  was  approximate¬ 
ly  $2,700,000.  Now  that  the  case  has 
been  decided,  this  money  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  approximately  34  dairy  co¬ 
operatives  in  the  milk  shed. 

The  decision  establishes  a  number  of 


This  AS%  UREA  Nitrogen  Fertilizer  in  free- 
flowing  pellets  gives  your  crops  the  nitrogen  they 
need  fast  and  easy.  ARCADIAN®  UREA  45  packs 
the  biggest  wallop  of  nitrogen  growing  power  you 
can  buy  in  a  bag.  It  is  all  high-quality  Urea  nitro¬ 
gen,  quick-acting  and  long-lasting.  Get  UREA  45 
today  to  make  your  crops  pay! 


I’m  the  nitrogen"45” 

that  gives  your  crops 
more  growth 
per bag! 


Small  grains  need  nitrogen  to  stool  out  thick  and 
form  heads  well  filled  with  fat  kernels.  UREA  45 
works  equally  well  as  pre-plant  or  top-dressing 
application.  It  penetrates  the  entire  root  zone  to 
feed  your  crop  well.  It  saves  work!  Eaclf  80-pound 
bag  contains  36  pounds  of  actual  nitrogen. 


Fruit  needs  nitrogen  all  through  the  spring  and 
UREA  45  makes  quick  work  of  supplying  this 
plant  food  essential  to  good  leaf  and  shoot  growth 
and  good  fruit  set  and  sizing.  UREA  penetrates  to 
the  roots  fast.  The  firm,  concentrated  pellets  make 
easy  spreading  in  any  equipment. 


Vegetables  need  plenty  of  nitrogen  for  the  fast, 
strong  growth  that  makes  big,  early-maturing 
yields.  UREA  45. feeds  props  quickly  and  resists 
leaching  to  feed  crops  well  all  season  long.  You 
can  add  UREA  45  to  irrigation  water  and  let  water 
do  the  work  of  spreading. 


Grass  pastures  and  haylands  produce  more  feed 
rich  in  protein  when  you  top-dress  with 
ARCADIAN  UREA  45.  You  save  work  because 
fewer  bags  of  UREA  45  cover  your  entire  grass 
acreage.  For  best  results  apply  UREA  45  early, 
and  also  apply  lime.  Get  UREA  45  today! 


Ask  your  dealer  for  high-nitrogen  ARCA¬ 
DIAN  products:  ARCADIAN  UREA  45, 
the  most  nitrogen  you  can  buy  in  a  bag; 
ARCADIAN  12-12-12  Granular  Fertilizer, 
made  to  make  crops  make  money; 
ARCADIAN  Nitrogen  Fertilizer  Solutions, 
the  easy  way  to  make  crops  pay. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 


New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Ironton,  Ohio 


Hopewell,  Va. 
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principles  which  are  extremely  impor, 
tant. 

1.  The  inference  is  that  for 
marketing  orders  to  function  properly 
it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  cooper! 
ative  associations  of  producers.  These 

If  you  confer  a  benefit,  never  re¬ 
member  it;  if  you  receive  one,  never 
forget  it. — Cicero 

associations  support  the  Order  and' 
take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  amend¬ 
ments  when  needed  to  correct  weak¬ 
nesses. 

2.  The  decision  establishes  the  fact 
that  cooperative  associations  should  be 
reimbursed  for  the  services  they  give 
to  producers  in  connection  with  Order 
activities. 

3.  It  reaffirms  the  fact  that  all  pro¬ 
ducers  shipping  to  the  market  do  pro¬ 
fit  from 1  the  activities  of  cooperatives 
and  therefore  that  they  should  share 
in  the  cost. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
money  represented  by  these  deductions 
does  not  belong  to  cooperatives  without 
strings.  It  is  entrusted  to  them  for  the 
performance  of  certain  services,  and 
every  penny  of  it 1  must  be  accounted 
for  according  to  stringent  rules  and 
regulations. 

Now  that  cooperatives  have  won  the 
case,  there  is  some  feeling  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use 
of  this  money  may  he  tightened  and 
that  all  cooperatives  will  be  asked  to 
show  definitely  that  the  money  spent 
is  used  for  activities  connected  with  the. 
Order  which  do  benefit  all  producers. 

In  the  long  court  battle,  cooperative 
service  payments  were  supported  by 
the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Bargaining  Agency  of  which  the 
Dairymen’s  League  is  a  member;  by  the 
Mutual  Federation  of  Independent  Co¬ 
operatives;  by  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation  and  by  a  committee 
of  experts  headed  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Hed- 
lund,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  at  Cornell.  The  payments  to  co¬ 
operatives  were  opposed  by  dealers,  by 
the  Farmers’  Union  and  by  the  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

- — - -J 
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CmmmI  Show  For  A  Penny 

By  LILLIAN  STICKNEY 

WE  LIVE  in  a  rural  section  so  far 
from  church  that  pastors  used  to 
come  out  and  hold  religious  services 
in  the  schoolhouse. 

Everyone  was  glad  to  attend,  cxcep 
one  family.  However,  the  woman  in  this 
family  would  attend  occasionally,  jus 
to  “be  in  the  social  swim.” 

Her  menfolks  worked  on  the  Sa 
bath,  the  same  as  any  day,  but  s  e 
would  attend,  bringing  two  boys  wi 
her,  ,age  7  and  12. 

One  Sunday  she  had  given  each  °5 
a  penny  to  put  in  the  collection  box. 
thinking  thereby  folks  would  no |CC 
th#ey  had  contributed.  The  smaller  °) 
dropped  his  penny  during  the  set  vice, 
and  it  skillfully  rolled  down  the  alS 
and  stopped  right  in  front  of  the  nun 
ister.  Everyone  could  feel  a  laugh rlS1  0 
in  their  sleeve.  , 

However,  the  climax  came  ® 
when  after  the  service  everyone 
gone  out  into  the  yard  on  their  • 
home.  This  woman  stopped  to  cha  Wre. 
some  of  the  other  women  on 
marked,  “I  didn’t  call  that  much  0 
sermon,  did  you?”  -  s0 

Then  her  older  boy  piPc“  j 
everyone  around  heard  him-  ’  a 
thought  it  a  pretty  good  show  0 
penny.” 
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Does  Your  Tractor 
Have  Spring  Fever  ? 

By  E.  W.  FOSS 


DN  THE  days  mostly  gone  by,  sul¬ 
phur  and  molasses  was  often 
given  (but  taken  reluctantly)  as 
a  spring  tonic  to  rid  the  human 
system  of  the  winter  time  accumulation 
of  what  shouldn’t  be  there.  We  won’t 
argue  here  the  merits  (or  demerits)  of 
such  action,  but  will  state  that  a  spring- 
check-up  is  probably  wise  for  both  hu¬ 
mans  and  tractors.  Because  tractors 
are  used  but  little  during  the  winter 
rind  are  now  beginning  their  hardest 
period  of  work  (plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing',  they  should  be  in  top  notch  con¬ 
dition.  The  old  adage  of  “an  ounce  of 
prevention  being  worth  a  pound  of 
cure”  goes  double  for  your  tractor  at 
this  time  of  year.  A  few  hours  wasted 
due  to  a  broken  hose  clip  or  plugged 
fuel  line  can  cost  many  times  the  min¬ 
utes  taken  to  check  these  things  before¬ 
hand.  At  the  earliest  available  time  go 
over  the  folio-wing: 


Fuel  Syslem 

1.  Remove  gasoline  sediment  bowl  and 
clean  both  inside  and  outside.  Re¬ 
place  bowl,  check  for  leaks,  and  see 
that  gasoline  runs  at  full  flow. 

2.  Remove  and  clean  screens  in  carbu¬ 
retor  or  fuel  pump  fuel  line. 

3.  Check  carburetor  idle  rate  and  air 
screw  mixture  and  adjust  according 
to  tractor  manual.  If  air  screw 
change  fails  to  accomplish  result, 
use  compressed  air  or  a  fine  wire  to 
clean  out  the  orifice. 

4.  Load  adjustment  of  carburetor  must 
be  made  while  tractor  is  under  load, 
but  should  not  vary  markedly  from 
tractor  manual  recommendation.  If 
difficulty  is  encountered,  a  new  or 
rebuilt  carburetor  replacement  is 
usually  a  wise  choice. 

5.  A  carburetor  that  frequently  over¬ 
flows  should  be  exchanged  or  re¬ 
paired  at  your  service  station.  Re¬ 
move  air  cleaner  and  replace  oil  of 
correct  viscosity — clean  with  kero¬ 
sene  or  gasoline,  if  needed. 

6.  Check  all  joints  and  shut-offs  for 
leaks  and  either  tighten  .or  replace 
lines  if  line  continues  to  leak  or  is 
badly  damaged.  Tighten  nuts  or  cap 
screws  holding  carburetor  and  fuel 
pump. 


Ignition  System 

Nine  chances  out  of  ten  —  if  your 
tractor  does  not  start  easily  or  mis¬ 
fires  under  load,  the  electrical  system 
is  at  fault. 


1-  A  solid  battery  case  and  clean  sound 
cables  and  terminal  junctions  are 
needed  to  enable  your  battery  to 
give  its  best  performance. 

2-  Replace  your  ignition  switch  or 
other  electrical  switches  if  they  have 
been  “touchy”  or  faulty. 

•  Replace  ignition  points  or  hone  down 
the  old  ones  and  regap  to  recom¬ 
mended  opening.  Bright,  smooth 
Points  are  needed  for  snappy  start- 
lng  and  full  power. 

•  Remove  spark  plugs,  wipe  grease 
and  dirt  off  the  outside,  and  check 
the  gap  of  the  electrodes.  Adjust 
gap  to  recommended  clearance  and 


Jeplace  plugs  if  electrodes  are  burn¬ 
ed  down  to  the  porcelain  or  have 
loken  porcelains.  Wiping  off  the 
outside  of  the  plug  helps  to  prevent 
shorts  (and  poor  starting)  when  the 
engine  is  cold  and  moisture  has  con- 
oensed  on  the  plugs.  ' 

•  If  spark  plugs  tend  to  foul  up  with 
°fiy  carbon,  a  piston  ring  job  rriay  be 
m  order. 

can  n°t  secure  a  spark  jump 
°“  or  more  between  plug  and 
screwdriver  (and  engine  block), 
r’ her  the  plug  is  faulty  or  you 
S'ould  have  your  service  station 
7  Cck  coil  and  condenser. 

0Ur  amme.ter  should  indicate 


charge  for  a  short  time  after  start¬ 
ing  the  tractor,  if  your  tractor  is 
equipped  with  a  voltage  control  reg¬ 
ulator.  These  units  often  need  re¬ 
placement  or  adjustment.  Gener¬ 
ators  with  manually  adjusted  charg¬ 
ing  rate  should  be  set  for  recom¬ 
mended  rate. 

8.  Check  all  wiring  for  bare  wires, 
frayed  ends,  and  poor  connections. 
Replace  or  tighten  where  needed. 

9.  Clean  lights- — or  be  sure  to  install 
lights  if  your  tractor  is  to  be  on  the 
road  at  dusk  or  after  dark. 

Cooling  System 

1.  Remove  anti-freeze  and  flush  with 
clean  water. 

2.  Follow  tractor  manual  suggestion 
regarding  thermostats  (if  present). 

3.  Clean  (blow  out  with  air  or  garden 
hose)  radiator  core  and  check  opera¬ 
tion  of  shutters  (if  present). 

4.  Inspect  radiator  hoses  and  clamps. 
If  hoses  are  spongy  and  clamps  are 
rusty — replace  them. 

5.  Check  fan  belt  for  correct  tension 
and  replace  belt  if  frayed.  Remem¬ 
ber,  your  fan  belt  also  operates  the 
water  pump  and  generator  (on  most 
tractors). 

Lubrication  and  Hydraulic 
System 

Clean  oil  and  clean  hydraulic  fluid 
are  a  must  for  any  engine  or  power 
unit.  Oil  not  only  lubricates,  but  it  also 
cushions  and  removes  heat.  Dirty  oil 
or  insufficient  oil  will  quickly  cause 
difficulty. 

1.  Replace  oil  in  the  crankcase  as  di¬ 
rected  by  your  operator’s  manual 
and  check  oil  and  pressure  gauge 
reading. 

2.  Replace  or  wash  the  oil  filter  ele¬ 
ment  as  directed — drain  the  sump 
(if  present)  or  otherwise  remove 
sludge  from  below  the  oil  filter. 

3.  Use  the  correct  grade  of  chassis 
grease  at  points  suggested  on  your 
operator’s  manual. 

4.  Oil,  with  oil  can,  generator  and 
other  points  requiring  such. 

5.  Check  hydraulic  lines  for  leakage — 
tighten  connections  and  replace 
hoses  where  needed. 

6.  Tighten  or  replace  packing  on  rams 
or  cylinders. 

7.  Check  hydraulic  reservoir  and  bring 
to  correct  level. 

8.  If  cylinders  or  rams  are  spongy  — 
remove  air  by  bleeding  out  hose  or 
cylinder  into  a  clean  container  and 
replace  oil  into  reservoir. 

9.  Check  oil  level  in  transmission, 
steering  post,  and  differential  — 
bringing  to  correct  level  with  rec¬ 
ommended  gear  oil. 

’  10.  Clean,  repack,  check,  and  adjust 
front  wheel  bearings. 

General 

1.  Check  steering  linkage — tie  rods, 
drag  links;  excessive  looseness  or 
play  should  be  corrected. 

2.  Purchase  or  borrow  a  compression 
tester  and  check  compression  in  each 
cylinder  at  starter  speed  with  a 
warm  engine.  A  difference  of  ten 
pounds  between  cylinders  (or  from 
recommended  figure)  indicates 
trouble  with  valves  or  rings — this 
needs  attention. 

3.  Check  tire  inflation  and  tires  for 
cuts  or  cracks.  Valve  stem  should 
not  be  pulled  (from  running  tire 
with  too  little  air). 

4.  Last,  but  not  least— your  local  ma¬ 
chinery  dealer  is  in  business  to  keep 
your  machinery  going  at  its  best  as 
well  as  to  supply  you  with  new 
equipment  as  you  need  it.  Use  his 
facilities  and  his  skill  as  needed  — 
it  will  pay  off  in  smoother  operating 
equipment  and  better  farming. 
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lil  in  New  England 


Fastest-growing  in  the  entire  Northeast 
The  Reason.  .  .  .  RESULTS! 


Livestock  feeds  and  feed  supplements  are 
only  as  good  as  the  results  they  deliver  on  the 
farm. 

That’s  why  -  -  year  after  year  -  -  people  use 
far  more  Wirthmore  in  New  England  than 
any  other  feed. 

In  all  other  northeastern  states,  too;  Wirth¬ 
more  Feeds  are  demonstrating  by, performance 
on  the  farm  that  they  have  what  it  takes  to 
make  money  for  you. 

The  combination  of  Wirthmore  quality, 
Wirthmore  service  and  Wirthmore  feeds  is 
hard  to  beat.  Try  it,  and  see! 

WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

534  Washington  St.  Malden  48,  Mass. 


Wirthmore  -  Feeds  ar<S 
available  throughout  the 
Northeastern  states.  Write 
us  for  name  of  dealer  near¬ 
est  you. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
completely  proved.  It  has  tremen¬ 
dous  durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption,  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  deteriora- 
tion. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


Peach  Cherry 

TREES 


Hardy,  True-to-name,  freshly  dug. 


PEACHES 


all  yellow  freestone.  Early 
August,  ripening  in  order  named. 


Early  East  (1)  Red  Haven  (4) 

Jerseyland  (2)  Hale  Haven  (5) 

Golden  Jubilee  (3)  Elberta  (Sept) 

4  to  5  ft.  —  4  for  $3.00  ppd. 

3  to  4  ft.  —  4  for  $2.50  ppd. 

In  quantity  —  alike  or  assorted 
10  at  100  rate.  Express  Prepaid 
4  to  5  ft.  —  $70.00  per  100 
3  to  4  ft.  —  $60.00  per  100 


MONTMORENCY  (Sour)  CHERRY 

Best  Pie  Cherry 
2  yr.  no.  1  grade  —  4  to  5  ft. 

$1.  each  prepaid. 

Order  Now !  Check  or  Money  Ol  der,  Please. 


WILSON  NURSERIES 

Maple  Rd.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

—  Crowing  Since  19 tO  — 

Results  Produce  Repeat  Orders 
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WHAT'S  NEW 


New  SHAVER  Hydraulic  Post  Driver 

sets  fence  posts  without  digging  . . .  and  is  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  comparable  methods  of  power  digging  and 
hand-tamping.  'Tractor-mounted,  the  unit  will  ram 
either  steel  or  regular  wood  posts  straight  into  hard-pan 
soil  at  the  rate  of  15  posts  per  man  hour,  by  actual 
test.  Hydraulic-drivcn,  215  lb.  ram  delivers  40  strokes 
per  minute.  Handles  posts  up  to  8"  diameter. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY  Motor  Oil 

(  has  a  remarkable  cleaning  action  that  keeps  your  engines 
free  of  power-robbing  deposits  . . .  assures  top  power 
for  peak  loads.  Sinclair  extra  duty  protects  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor  against  the  effects  of  hot,  dusty  or  damp 
conditions  on  the  farm.  Refill  with  Sinclair  extra  duty 
Motor  Oil.  Available  in  farm-sized  5-gallon 
containers  with  spout  attached.  Ask  your  Sinclair 
Representative  about  the  new  multi-grade  oil, 

Sinclair  triple  x! 


R 

Petroleum  Products 
for  every  form  need 

SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY.  600  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  20.  N.Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


Ifew  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OH. 
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Some  Boyhood  Memories  of 

AN  AGING  FARMER 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 


o 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


NCE  UPON  a  time”  (this  is  the 
phrase  with  which  all  old-time 
tales  are  supposed  to  begin)  I 
was  one  of  a  group  of  four  men 
who  were  making  a  little  railroad  jour¬ 
ney  together.  I  happen  to  have  a  pre¬ 
cise  memory  of  the  occasion  and  it  was 
just  thirty-five  years  ago.  Some  one 
had  turned  over  a  seat  so  that  we  four 

could  sit  facing. 
One  of  the  party 
was  “Ed”  Jenks, 
at  that  time  As¬ 
semblyman  for 
Broome  County. 

Somebody  asked 
a  very  unusual 
question:  “Ed:  Do 
you  mind  riding 
backwards  ?”  His 
reply:  “Not  in  the 
least.  I’d  just  as 
leave  see  where 
I’ve  been  as  where 
I’m  going”;  seems 
to  me  to  embody  a  good  deal  of  whim¬ 
sical  humor  along  with  a  certain 
amount  of  contemplative  wisdom. 

In  my  thinking  it  appears  to  me  that 
I  have  now  come  to  the  point  where  I 
have  more  to  give  concerning  the  past 
than  I  can  possibly  offer  relative  to  the 
future.  There  was  a  period  covering  a 
good  many  years  when  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  attempt  to  give  agricultural 
advice.  This  I  no  longer  do. 

One  article  of  my  faith  I  delight  to 
proclaim:  That  the  innate  capacity  and 
soul  of  a  man  is  infinitely  greater  than 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

J 

Our  youth  now  love  luxury.  They 
have  bad  manners,  contempt  for  au¬ 
thority.  They  show  disrespect  for 
elders  and  love  chatter  in  place  of 
exerciser  Then  contradict  their  par¬ 
ents,  chatter  before  company,  gobble 
up  their  food,  and  tryannize  their 
teachers. 

— Socrates  in  the  5th  fcentury  B.C. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

any  education  that  can  be  poured  into 
him.  In  a  word,  I  have  a  vast  respect 
for  the  self-made  man.  Understand  me: 
I  am  not  belittling  education.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  it  is  a  way  of  giv¬ 
ing  some  added  powers  to  the  man  who 
intellectually  is  already  well-born. 

Look  around  you  here  in  this  New 
York  milk-shed.  All  up  the  road  and 
down  the  road  and  where  you  live  are 
farmers  possessed  of  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  years  of  association  with 
cows  and  exercise  with  the  ensilage 
fork  and  the  milking  machine.  A  lot 
of  these  men  care  for  cows  so  liberally 
and  skillfully  that  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  attempt  to  tell  them  how  to  do 
better.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  now 
refrain  from  all  efforts  to  tell  other 
people  just  how  to  farm. 

About  the  only  agricultural  advice  I 
now  venture  to  give  is  to  beg  men  not 
to  go  chasing  after  the  strange  doctrine 
that  Government  can  permanently 
(note  that  I  say  permanently)  regulate 
the  price  of  agricultural  commodities. 

So  it  is,  that  like  Ed  Jenks,  I  have 
come  to  the  point  where  I  am  happier 
remembering  the  years  that  have  gone 
than  trying  to  chart  a  course  for  the 
uncertain  years  that  are  to  be. 

I  was  born  on  this  farm  more  than 
eighty-four  years  ago  and  I  have  never 
known  any  other  home.  Even  at  the 
date  of  my  birth  it  had  already  been 
the  family  farm  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  My  father  was  one  who  cherish¬ 
ed  and  retold  old  tales  and  traditions, 
and  so  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  the 
custodian  of  a  good  deal  of  folklore  and 


tales  relative  to  earlier  years.  So  I 
that  by  something  akin  to,  hereditarv 
memory,  I  am  familiar  with  the  ston 
of  this  farm  for  more  than  a  full  cen- 
tury.  , 

Certainly  my  father,  who  came  on 
the  scene  thirty-six  years  before  me, 
knew  the  farm  when  it  was  still  a  pj. 
oneer  institution — a  self-contained,  self- 
sufficient  enterprise  —  supplying  the 
wants  of  a  thronging  family  very 
largely  from  within  the  farm  fence 
lines.  He  in  his  boyhood  lived  close  to 
the  pioneer  age.  However  by  the  time  I 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  old  order 
was  definitely  passing  and  the  machine 
age  was  coming  in.  Even  so;  when  I 
was  a  small  boy  just  learning  to  run 
the  fields,  things  in  general  were  won¬ 
derfully  different  from  today.  So  out  of 
the  mists  of  my  adolescent  years— say 
seventy  or  seventy-five  years  ago- 
come  these  memories. 

In  the  days  which  I  am  recalling, 
every  typical  farm  in  this  region  had  a 
farm  apple  orchard.  I  think  it  was  a 
universal  conception  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  On  this  farm  there  were  three 
separate  plantings.  One  of  these  was 
the  “Young  Orchard”  which  had  been 
set  about  in  the  years  of  my  very  earli¬ 
est  memory.  Then  there  was  a  smaller 
planting  always  referred  to  as 
“Little  Orchard”  which  had  been  set  in 
my  father’s  youth  but  before  I  came 
on  the  scene.  Then  there  was  the  “1 
Orchard”  which  had  been  set  by  my 
great  grandfather,  presumably  soon 
after  his  arrival  here  in  1800.  None  of 
the  three  were  at  all  extensive.  As  a 
guess,  the  aggregate  area  of  the  three 
may  have  been  six  or  seven  acres. 

At  the  time  when  I  first  began  to 
take  note  of  such  things,  the  trees  in 
the  Old  Orchard  were  well  past  middle 
age  and  some  of  them  were  getting 
decrepit  and  some  were  of  unusual  size 
I  have  an  idea  that  these  old  natural 
seedling  trees  lived  longer  and  grew 
larger  than  modern  trees  budded  on 
different  stocks.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this 
supposition,  will  some  horticulturist 
please  correct  me. 

There  was  one  tree  in  particular  that 
I  cannot  forget.  The  hollow  trunk  of 
unbelievable  diameter  branched  close 
to  the  ground  and  leaned  somewhat  so 
that  a  small  boy  could  easily  scramble 
into  it.  Moreover  it  had  a  singular 
spreading  rather  than  an  upright  habit 
of  growth  so  that  once  in  it,  there  was 
offered  unusual  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
venture  in  tree-climbing.  As  for  fruit, 
it  was  entirely  worthless,  a  little  soft, 
yellow  autumn  apple.  I  can  hardly  un¬ 
derstand  how  it  was  allowed  to  cumber 
the  ground  for  such  a  great  number  of 
years. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
orchard  was  originally  seedling  trees 
but  somewhere  around  the  middle  0 
the  last  century,  it  had  been  “top- 
worked”  to  the  varieties  popular  a 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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"Mind  if  I  tune  in  on  the 
news,  dear,  while  you're  getting 
the  local  side?" 
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he  FARM  TRACTOR 
The  Real  “Iron  Horse 


HE  tractor,  far  more  than  the  rail¬ 
road  engine,  deserves  the  name 
■iron  horse.”  The  coming  of  the  rail- 
™  oad  had  little  effect  on  the  horse  popu- 
ation.  The  automobfle  and  motor  truck 
isplaced  some  horses — fewer  than  one 
ivould  think.  But  the  tractor  in  a  little 
lover  20  years  time  has  driven  the  horse 
from  his  ancient  stronghold  the  farm, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  livelihood. 

Tractors  began  to  come  in  about  the 
time  of  the  first  World  War.  The  horse 
held  his  own  pretty  well  for  a  while. 
But  once  the  tractor  was  mounted  on 
rubber  tires,  the  horse  was  doomed. 
Farmers  bought  tractors  for  the  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  Riding  a  tractor  is  a  lot 
easier  than  walking  behind  a  plow.  Few 
farmers,  in  scraping  together  the 
money  to  buy  a  tractor,  had  any  idea 
of  revolutionizing  agriculture.  But  the 
sum  of  their  action  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  revolution  in  food  production  since 
animals  were  put  to  work  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago. 

The  tractor  has  not  only  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  one  man  to  farm  more  acres, 
for  fewer  people  to  produce  more  food. 
It  has  also  added  to  the  food  supply  in 
two  other  important  ways.  Farm  power 
used  to  be  grown  on  the  farm  in  the 
form  of  colts  and  oats  and  hay.  Now  it 
comes  from  the  iron  mines  and  the  oil 
wells.  The  decline  in  the  horse  popula¬ 
tion— from  25  million  in  1920  to  about 


5  million  now — has  released  more  than 
45  million  acres  that  were  formerly 
needed  for  growing  horse  feedr  This 
land  now  feeds  people,  or  feeds  the 
cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs  and  chickens 
that  people  eat. 

•  More  than  that — the  tractor  has  done 
something  about  the  weather.  A  man 
doing  his  spring  work  with  horses  had 
to  have  almost  perfect  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  order  to  get  his  oats  in  the 
ground  by  the  first  of  May  and  the 
corn  planted  by  the  middle  of  June. 
Plowing  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  a  day, 
he  couldn’t  miss  -n^iany  days  or  the  work 
would  get  behind.  But  the  tractor  will 
do  10  acres  a  day.  If  the  weather  is  bad 
for  a  week,  there’s  still  a  good  chance 
of  catching  up.  If  you  get  too  far  be¬ 
hind,  you  can  run  the  tractor  half  the 
night — and  many  farmers  do,  for  trac¬ 
tors  don’t  get  tired  like  horses.  So  the 
crops  are  pretty  sure  to  get  in.  We 
could  have  a  crop  failure  from  drought 
or  other  causes,  but  a  crop  failure  be¬ 
cause  of  a  late  or  wet  spring  is  almost 
out  of  the  question  now. 

So  the  farmers  who  are  out  now  with 
their  tractors  getting  the  land  ready, 
getting  the  crops  into  the  ground,  are 
not  only  doing  their  best  to  see  that 
America  will  be  well-fed  for  another 
year.  They  are  writing,  with  their  trac¬ 
tors,  a  crop  insurance  policy. — Merrill 
Knapp ,  Rural  Radio  Network. 


(Continued  from 

that  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
a  good  deal  of  a  museum  of  varieties; 
some  of  them  still  popular  and  more 
of  them  forgotten. 

Fortunately  there  were  several  trees 
of  Esopus  Spitzenburg— which  I  con¬ 
sider  the  absolutely  summit  of  quality 
—the  unapproachable  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  with  which  all  other  varieties 
must  be  unfavorably  compared.  Then 
there  were  a  number  of  trees  of  that 
splendid  sort — the  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing.  There  were  two  or  three  different 
types  of  Russetts  valued  for  their  long- 
keeping  qualities  along  with  a  special 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their 
cider.  There  were  big  red  “Ox  Apples” 
and  “Punkin  Sweets”  and  “Peggy 
Sweets”  and  of  course  the  big,  smooth, 
fragrant  "Pound  Sweets”  found  in  all 
old  orchards. 

It  would  seem  that  our  grandsirs 
esteemed  sweet  varieties  in  a  way  that 
we  have  quite  forgotten.  There  were 
two  large,  thrifty  trees  which  we  call- 

*★★★★★★★★ 

Happiness  is  one  of  the  attributes 
of  man  which  eludes  the  most  de¬ 
termined  search  and  comes  .  .  .  un¬ 
sought,  and  in  the  most  unsuspected 
places. — Paul  Harris 

*★★★★★  ★  ★  ★ 

“French  Spitzenburgs”  but  which  I 
believe  were  properly  “Blue  Pearmain”, 
a  variety  once  popular  but  now  entire- 
forgotten.  There  \were  one  or  two 
nees  of  what  we  called  “Fall  Spitzen- 
urg  ’  an  apple  of  aromatic  flavor  and 
!gh  dessert  quality.  Then  there  were 
waars  and  Sour  Boughs  and  Seek-no- 
hither  and  Albermarle  Pippins  and 
paH  Pippins. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  there 
'Vere  no  Northern  Spy,  but  Beach  in 
Js  monumental  work  “The  Apples  of 
York”  published  by  the  New  York 
/pate  Experiment  Station  in  1905,  says 
a  the  Northern  Spy  did  not  attract 
general  attention  until  about  1840.  To 

wb^6  e^en^  *-Ifis  “dates”  the  period 
en  this  orchard  was  top-worked. 

*s  aIS0  worth  noting  that  Beach’s 
°n  et'ful  two  volumes  with  a  most 
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exhaustive  list  of  varieties  does  not  in¬ 
clude  Cortland  and  gives  only  passing 
mention  to  McIntosh  and  Yellow 
Transparent. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  apples  is 
simply  infinite.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  every  apple-seed  is,  potential¬ 
ly  a  new  variety.  For  many  genera¬ 
tions  we  have  had  enthysiastic  pomolo- 
gists  and  many  hundreds  of  sorts  have 
been  described  and  propagated  apd 
given  names  but  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
ever  have  any  kinds  superior  to  Spitz, 
R.  I.  Greening  and  Fall  Pippin.  Right 
here  is  a  place  where  modern  scientific 
research  seems  unable  to  provide  any 
special  miracle. 

Then  one  thing  more  growing  out  of 
my  boyhood  memories  of  that  ancient 
and  now  forgotten  orchard.  Sometimes 
it  gave  us  a  lot  of  apples  and  I  insist 
that  some  of  them  were  first  class- 
specimens  We  still  have  about  a  half 
dozen  apple  trees  on  the  farm  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  are  unspray¬ 
ed — just  as  were  the  trees  of  my  earli¬ 
est  years.  It  does  seem  that  things  are 
different  now. 

Time  was  when  we  got  at  least  some 
good  specimens.  Nowadays,  it  seems 
that  the  unsprayed  tree  yields  nothing 
fit  for  use.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  ac¬ 
tually  developed  codling  moth  and  fun¬ 
gus  troubles  which  have  a  virulence 
they  did  not  possess  in  the  old  days. 

In  the  year^  1887-1891  I  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  College,  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca.  Even  then,  Dean  Bailey  was 
lecturing  on  horticulture.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  about  varieties 
and  pruning  and  fertilization,  but  it 
was  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  spray¬ 
ing  and  the  recommendations  and  prac¬ 
tices  were  exceedingly  primitive.  It  is 
my  memory  that  a  hand  pump  squirt¬ 
ing  water  containing  about  three  ounc¬ 
es  of  Paris  Green  in  each  forty  gallons 
was  the  official  recommendation.  Today 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  had  any 
measurable  usefulness  but  it  was  so¬ 
berly  advised. 

The  ancient  orchard  of  which  I  am 
writing  has  gone  into  fire  wood  forty 
years  ago  but  I  can  still  see  it  clearly 
when  I  shut  my  eyes  and  something  of 
the  flavor  and  fragrance  of  its  fruit 
will  linger  with  me  until  the  end. 


.  Big  combines  are  built  long, 
because  it  takes  length  of  travel 
...  as  well  as  area  ...  to  sepa¬ 
rate  every  possible  kernel  from 
straw.  Case  puts  long  straw- 
travel  into  ALL  sizes.  Low-cost  “55”  is  just 
right  for  PTO  operation  with  2-plow  tractors, 
ps*  “Swing  over”  drawbar  permits  transport 
through  10-ft.  gates. 


All  the  features  of  the  famous 
Case  “A” — and  more  in  the 
new  “65.”  Four-speed  reel  ad¬ 
justs  up  and  down,  ahead  and 
back.  Variable-speed  fan  cleans 
fluffy’grass  seed,  grains,  big  beans.  Available 
with  electric  starter,  crank-adjusted  cylinder 
speed.  Unloading  auger  empties  bin  fast, 
folds  back  for  transport. 

New  steel-guard  cutterbar  has 
added  cutting  area,  goes  ahead 
where  others  clog.  Offers  every 
feature  for  finest  work  in  widest 
range — tiny  seeds  to  brittle 
beans.  Model  “75”  available  with  hydraulic 
header  control,  windrow  pick-up,  roto- 
cleaner.  Choice  of  rub-bar  or  spike-tooth 
cylinder  in  all  three  sizes. 


;arther 

it  More  *:v*  . 
eds . . .  More  Grain 


Don't  wait  for  cash  .  .  .  pay  as  money  comes  in 

Your  year’s  rewards  hang  in  the  balance  at  harvest  time.  Don’t  risk  reduction  in 
yield  or  loss  of  crop  for  lack  of  a  fast,  dependable,  clean-working  combine.  Get 
the  machine  you  need  now  ancf  start  saving.  Make  payments  at  times  when  your 
farming  system  brings  money  in.  See  your  Case  dealer  about  the  sensible,  eco¬ 
nomical  Case  Income  Payment  Plan.  Also  see  the  seasonable  machines  and  tractors 
he  has  on  display. 


gives  you  more  in  every  way 


Get  catalogs  and  folders  showing  extra  performance  and  extra  econotny 
built  into  Case  equipment.  Check  or  write  in  margin  any  size  combine  or 
tractor,  any  implement  that  interests  you.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E-116. 
Racine,  Wis. 

□  5-ft.  ”5  5”  Combine  □  7-ft.  "75”  Combine  □  3-plow  "300”  Tractor 

□  6-ft.  "65”  Combine  □  Self-Propelled  □  4-plow  "400”  Tractor 


Name_ 


Address_ 
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Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check 


Morton  mine^Sjzed  Ssilt 

for  more  milk, husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 

Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt. 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  .  .  .  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1^  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 

is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 


ir  m  m  m 

Less  than  more  Less  than  Yzi  more  Less  than  ljt  more  Less  than  Hi-  more 


MORTON  traTZiinerauzed:  SAIT 

At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 
SPRINKLER 
IRRIGATION— 


your  land,  water,  crops. 

•  FREE  estimates,  details,  plans 
at  responsible  dealers  near 
you.  Specify  IRECO. 


Manufactured  by 
IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Eugene,  Oregon 


BUILT 
for  GRASS 

The  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadilla 
has  extra  heavy 
front  lugs  to  hold 
greater  grass  silage 
loads  than  ever.  Una- 
dilla’s  acid-resistant, 
heavy-duty  wood  staves  are. 
knitted  together  by  hundreds 
of  steel  lock  dowels,  making 
one  sturdy  weather-defying 
unit.  Unadilla  Wood  Silos  are 
NOT  affected  by  juice,  acids 
AND  provide  an  insulation 
shield  equal  to  17  inches  of 
masonry!  Unadilla’s  continu¬ 
ous-opening  doorfront  is 
unsurpassed  for  convenience. 
Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
ALL  the  advantages  Unadilla 
offers  you,  including  Factory 
Creosote  Treating  and  easy 
time  payment  plan. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
BOX  B-516,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


COWPOX: 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*BIu-Kote  dries  up  covvpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary 
infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  . .  deep  pen¬ 
etrating.  4  oz.  bottle  $  1 .00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  .  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


RINGWORM 


Dr  Naif/ors 

BLU-KOTE 


ATTENTION  KIDNEY  BEAN  GROWERS 


Order  “Heart  of  California”  brand  Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney 
Bean  Seed,  from  your  local  dealer  NOW. 


No  finer  California  grown  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  X  —  Growing 


ITTLE  thought  is  needed  for 
physical  growth.  Your  parents 
have,  I  hope,  provided  you  with 
enough  plain,  tasty  food  carry¬ 
ing  the  right  vitamins,  minerals,  and 
nutrients.  From  now  on,  while  proper 
nutrition  needs  some  attention,  your 
chief  concern  may  be  to  avoid  growing 
too  much  —  not  in 
height  but  in  cir¬ 
cumference! 

But  that  is  an- 
other  story.  It’s 
mental  and  spiritual 
growth  I  have  in 
mind.  Obviously  a 
brain  is  essential^  to 
mental  growth;  an 
idiot  cannot  grow, 
and  a  moron  has  dis¬ 
tinct  limitations. 
Fortunately,  most 
people  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  learning 
beyond  what  they  are  likely  to  attain. 

In  a  moment  of  discouragement,  a 
friend  remarked  to  me  that  the  chief 
trouble  with  the  world  is  that  too  few 
people  have  brains. 

My  reaction  was  that  most  people 
have  them,  but  too  few  work  at  using 
them.  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  guilty 
of  failure  to  think  about  a  problem.  So 
have  you.  Too  many  problems  are  solv¬ 
ed  almost  automatically.  Too  often 
someone  has  a  ready-made  solution  to 
offer. 

In  a  general  way,  we  humans  look 
much  alike.  We  all  have  two  legs 
and  two  arms  and  the  same  facial  fea¬ 
tures.  But  we  are  not  alike  and  the 
difference  is  largely  caused  by  what  we 
do  or  do  not  thifik. 

An  idiot  is  doomed  to  life-long  de¬ 
pendency  on  others;  a  moron  may  be 
able  to  support  himself  by  physical 
labor.  With  those  exceptions,  few 
people  support  their  families  without 
adding  thought  to  physical  labor. 

Yet  the  person  who  thinks  only  of 
his  work  is  unlikely  to  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  companion.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
a  person  on  the  street  or  in  a  crowd 
and  thought,  I  would  like  to  know  that 
person?”  Of  course  you  have  if  you  are 
in  your  teens,  but  the  characteristics  I 
have  in  mind  may  be  found  in  persons 
of  any  age,  hoy  or  girl,  man  or  woman. 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  such 
people  from  the  ordinary  run  of  hum¬ 
ans  ?  Even  without  talking  to  them 
you  sense  that  they  are  alert,  pleasant, 
interesting,  happy^  and  glad  to  be  alive. 

How  do  you  suppose  a  person  de¬ 
velops  in  that  way  rather  than  into  a 
boring  dissatisfied,  discontented  indi¬ 
vidual  ?  We  can  point  to  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  that  make  the  difference. 

1 .  Curiosity 

Young  people  are  naturally  curious 
and  we  who  are  older  sometimes  dis¬ 
courage  that  curiosity  because  we  do 
not  want  to  he  bothered  with  questions 
we  cannot  answer.  Nevertheless,  a  per¬ 
son  who  remains  perpetually  curious 
is  continually  finding  interesting  things 
and  becoming  acquainted,  with  interest¬ 
ing  people.  They  learn  many  facts, 
most  of  which  they  will  find  valuable 
some  time,  and  through  learning  facts 
they  also  learn  how  to  do  many  things, 
some  of  which  help  to  earn  a  living, 
though  others  merely  help  to  make  life 
interesting.  Herbert  Hoover  once  said 
he  never  learned  a  fast  that  he  did  not 
find  useful  later  in  his  career. 

2.  Integrity 

So  far  I  haven’t  said  much  about 
integrity,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  characteristic.  It  could  be  de¬ 
fined  in  many  ways,  a  simple  one  being 


Hugh  Cosline 


to  say  that  a  person  who  has  integrity 
obeys  the  law  whether  a  policeman  is 
looking  or  not.  He  pays  his  debts 
whether  or  not  the  debtor  can  prove 
the  obligation.  A  person  of  integrity 
observes  the  rules  of  the  game  and  “his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.” 

There  is  something  about  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  integrity  which  is  closely 
related  to  a  person’s  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  characteristic  which 
shows  in  a  person’s  face  and  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  which,  along  with  others,  at¬ 
tracts  the  interest  of  others. 


3.  Generosity 


A  person  who  accepts  responsibility 
cannot  be  entirely  lacking  in  generosi¬ 
ty.  Generosity  is  a  word  which  covers 
a  lot  of  territory.  We  could  restrict  it 
to  money  but  that  would  be  a  very 
narrow  definition.  Rightfully  it  in¬ 
cludes  generosity  in  judging  the  acts 
of  other  people  and  generosity  in  giv¬ 
ing  of  your  time  to  be  of  help  to  other 
people. 

4.  Humility 

If  you  read  history,  particularly  bi¬ 
ography,  you  will  find  that  great  men 
and  women  are  humble.  I  think  that 
the  characteristic  comes  from  an  hon¬ 
est,  self -appraisal  which  must  bring 
the  realization  that  no  one  individual 
can  really  accomplish  great  things  un¬ 
aided.  I  think  it  is  also  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  spiritual  development  of 
the  individual. 

5.  Self-Respect 


Finally  there  is  self-respect  which  is 
the  result  of  the  characteristics  already 
mentioned.  Certainly,  to  have  self- 
respect,  a  person  must  work;  a  man 
must  ‘‘pull  his  own  weight  in  the  boat,” 
and  if  he  accepts  responsibility  and 
looks  ahead  he  must  necessarily  prac¬ 
tice  thrift  so  that  misfortunes  will  not 
make  him  a  burden  on  society. 

As  with  other  good  qualities,  self- 
respect  can  be  overdeveloped  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  unbearable  to 
others.  Yet  there  is  no  merit  in  humili¬ 
ty  carried  to  a  degree  where  there  is 
no  self-respect. 

I  believe  that  everyone  would  like  to 
be  the  attractive  kind  of  person  I  have 
described.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 


you  to  develop  those  characteristics, 
i  might,  however,  ask  what  is  the 
,1  purpose  of  trying  to  “grow?”  No 


In  a  broad  sense,  the  purpose  is  to 
become  a  well-balanced  individual  with 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  life  to  the  ful¬ 
ls  that  selfish?  Are  you  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  certain  characteristics  for  youl 
own  satisfaction?  Perhaps,  but  if  s0> 
you  will  also  add  immeasurably  to  t.  e 
satisfaction  of  all  with  whom  you  asso 
ciate. 


Much  of  life  is  concei’ned  with  ge 
ting  along  with  other  people  and  i  ' 
easy  to  see  that  people  who  have  e 
veloped  the  characteristics  I  have  ou  ^ 
lined  to  a  high  degree  could  hve  0 
gether  in  a  family  or  as  neighb01 
without  friction. 


I  have  suggested  that  what  y° 
think,  rather  than  how  you  look,  in 
cates  what  kind  of  a  person  you 
are.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how  ^ 
people  with  approximately  e  Q u 
amounts  of  school  training  can  sU. 
the  same  facts,  yet  arrive  at  entue^ 
opposite  conclusions  ?  Have  you  w 
dered  why  some  people  are  °ptirnl 
while  others  are  pessimists,  why  s 
people  are  kind  to  others  while  an  ^ 
casional  person  appears  to  enjoy 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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Loying  others  or  causing  them  pain? 

!  perhaps  you  have  thought  of  an  ac- 
Luaintance  who  is  liked  and  respected 
and  have  wondered  “Why  can’t  I  be 
more  like  him?”  You  can  be  if  you 
understand  what  factors  develop  cer¬ 
tain  attitudes  within  you  and  then  use 
those  factors  to  develop  those  attitudes. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  of  them: 

1:  Inheritance 

Some  young  people  seem  naturally 
to^be  happy  and  optimistic;  others 
seem  to  see  the  dark  side  of  each  situ¬ 
ation. 

Undoubtedly  each  one  of  us  tends 
to  inherit  a  tendency  toward  certain 

If  we  are  to  achieve  a  victorious 
standard  of  living  today  we  must 
look  for  the  opportunity  in  every 
difficulty  instead  of  being  paralyzed 
at  the  thought  of  the  difficulty  in 
every  opportunity. — Walter  E.  Cole 
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characteristics,  as  well  as  physical 
looks  and  features.  You  can  do  nothing 
about  your  inheritance  except  to  re¬ 
frain  from  blaming  it  for  all  your 
shortcomings.  You  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  realize  that  some  poor  attitudes 
may  be  the  partial  result  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  you  can  strive  to  overcome 
them. 

2.  Illness 

It  is  difficult  for  a  person  in  contin¬ 
ual  poor  health  to  be  a  cheerful  op¬ 
timist,  yet  some  have  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  it.  Many  times  I  have  visited  the 
Reconstruction  Home  in  Ithaca,  New 
York,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  re¬ 
train  the  muscles  of  victims  of  polio. 
In  spite  of  the  serious  handicaps 


which  afflict  the  boys  and  girls,  there 
is  more  cheerfulness  and  less  gloom 
than  I  have  seen  in  many  groups  of 
healthy  persons. 

Illness  can,  of  course,  dampen  hap¬ 
piness.  A  physical  handicap  which 
causes  no  pain  or  discomfort  can  re¬ 
sult  in  “feeling  sorry  for  one’s-self” 
and  can  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  fail¬ 
ure.  On  the  other  hand,  many  times  a 
physically  handicapped  person  will  be 
happier  and  more  successful  than  one 
who  is  normal,  simply  because  he  has 
to  try  so  much  harder. 

3.  Imitation 

We  see  or  know  someone  we'  admire 
and  we  seek  to  become  like  him.  We 
read  the  biography  of  a  great  man  and 
we  are  encouraged  to  follpw  in  his  foot¬ 
steps. 

But  the  tendency  to  imitate  can 
work  for  ill  as  well  as  for  good.  Every¬ 
one  has  the  desire  for  recognition.  If 
we  fail  to  develop  admirable  qualities, 
perhaps  we  can  become  noted  as  a  bad 
example— a  bully,  a  swindler  or  a  gun¬ 
man. 

When  parents  and  friends  approve 
good  attitudes  and  good  behavior,  it 
pleases  us  and  we  try  to  win  approval. 

4.  Past  Experiences 

When  a  child  is  burned,  the  sensa¬ 
tion  is  painful  and  the  experience  is 
likely  to  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
When  an  experience  is  unpleasant  to 
our  mental  and  emotional  make-up,  we 
tend  to  avoid  that  also. 

More  important  is  the  fact  that  mis¬ 
fortune — real  or  imagined — can  develop 
in  us  a  discouraged  attitude.  We  may 
come  to  feel  that  trying  is  useless  be¬ 
cause  we  are  sure  to  fail.  However,  the 
more  probable  result  is  that  we  use 
“hard  luck”  as  an  alibi  for  our  own 
laziness. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


ICE  CREAM 


I  FEEL  SORRY  for  the  present-day  boy  who  will  never  experience  the 
soul-satisfying  joy  of  turning  the  crank  of  an  old-fashioned  ice  cream 
freezer. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  making  a  freezerful  of  ice  cream  was  a  family 
Project.  Dad  lugged  into  the  kitchen  a  big  hunk  of  ice  in  a  wet  gunny 
sack.  While  Dad  pounded  the  wet  sack  with  the  flat  of  an  axe  to  pulverize 
the  icq.  Junior  set  the  two-gallon  ice  cream  freezer  into  a  big  dishpan; 
meanwhile  Mom  and  the  girls  were  stirring  up  the  cream  and  milk  and 
sugar  and  eggs. 

Whack,  whack,  whack  went  the  axe  against  the  ice!  Mom  poured  the 
cream  into  the  can.  Junior  fastened  down  the  top,  and  then  all  hands 
packed  the  crushed  ice  around  the  can  till  the  old  freezer  was  filled  to 
overflowing. 

No  boy  was  ever  so  lazy  that  he  wouldn’t  turn  the  crank  of  an  ice 
cream,  freezer.  Around  and  around  the  crank  went — slowly.  One  arm  be¬ 
coming  tired,  Junior  shifted  to  the  other,  pausing  now  and  then  to  pack 
m  a  bit  more  ice  and  to  sprinkle  salt  over  it. 

Then  at  last  came  the  time  when  the  crank  turned  ever  harder  and 
harder.  Dad  said,  “Son,  let  me  have  a  try.”  He  gave  the  crank  a  couple 
°f  turns.  “You’ve  done  it,  boy!  The  ice  cream  is  made.” 

The  big  moment  had  arrived.  The  can  was  opened.  Mom  lifted  hard  on 
the  dasher.  Because  Junior  turned  the  crank,  it  was  his  privilege  to  lick 
he  dasher.  Ice  cream  colder  than  an  iceberg  in  January!  Junior’s  tongue 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  were  soon  numb  with  cold.  He  stopped  to  blow, 
om  chided  him:  “If  you  didn’t  eat  like  a  pig!” 

friend,  if  you  have  eaten  ice  cream  out  of  an  old-fashioned  freezer 
until  you  shivered  so  hard  it  took  three  cups  of  steaming  coffee  to  bring 
Y°ur  body  back  to  its  normal  temperature,  then  you  know  what  it  means 
rea%  to  live. 
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LPHATE 

is  a  profitable 
chemical  to  use  in 


because  it  is  more  economical,  vegetable  plant  diseases. 

Fertilizers  with  Triangle  Brand  Cop-  Actual  tests  have  proved  that  the 
per  Sulphate  will  provide  copper  use  of  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul- 
vital  for  better  crops.  Bordeaux  phate  results  in  healthier  and  bet- 
Mixture  made  with  Copper  Sulphate  ter-tasting  fruits  and  vegetables, 
is  a  time-tested  fungicide  that  ef-  This  means  more  profit  to  the 
fectively  controls  many  fruit  and  grower. 


TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  comes  in  these  forms: 

instant  (powder)  for  quick  mixing  of  BORDEAUX  sprays, 
diamond  (snow)  large  or  small  crystals  containing  25.2%  metallic  copper. 
BASIC  Copper  Sulphate,  powdered,  containing  53%  metallic  copper. 

Control  POND  SCUM  and  ALGAE  in  Farm  FENCE  POST  treatment  with  Triangle 
waters  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul-  Brand  Copper  Sulphate  prevents  decay 
phate.  and  termite  damage. 

Send  today  for  information  on  these  important  uses  of  copper  sulphate. 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORP. 


300  PARK  AVE., NEW  YORK  2Z.N.Y. 


5310  W. 66th  STREET, CHICAGO  38.ILL. 


To  maintain  that  "eager  beaver” 
condition,  your  farm  machinery 
needs  protection  against  weather. 
And  for  adequate  protection  there’s 
nothing  like  a  low-cost  Timberib 
building.  With  no  interior  posts  to 
get  in  the  way  it’s  easy  to  store 
your  machinery,  easy  to  move  it, 
and  easy  to  work  on  it. 

Timberib  buildings  are  engi¬ 
neered  for  a  lifetime  of  hard  serv¬ 
ice,  using  curved  one-piece  rafters 
completely  laminated  and  fabri¬ 
cated  at  the  factory  by  the  largest 
laminator  of  structural  wood  prod¬ 
ucts.  Fast,  experienced  erection 
service  is  available,  or  you  can  do 
it  yourself  with  regular  farm  labor. 
Understandable  directions  and  de¬ 
tailed  blueprints  come  with  each 
building  if  desired. 

See  your  nearest  Timberib  dealer 
for  full  information,  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  free  catalog  of  Tim¬ 
berib  buildings. 


An  Engineered  Product  of  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR 

G.L.F,  FARM  SUPPLIES 

P.  O.  BOX  285,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

■ - —  — - —  ““1 

|  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 


MOVING?  So  that  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  send  your  old  address  as  well  as  your  new  one  to 
American  Agriculturist,  10  No.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Take  milk,  for  instance.  There’s  a  lot 
of  things  that  influence  milk  output.  A 
cow’s  top  output  is  usually  set  by  how 
good  a  cow  she  is;  and  secondly, 
whether  she  gets  “the  makings.”  (And 
her  needs  don’t  change  by  the  season 
.  .  .  she  needs  so  many  calories,  specific  | 
amounts  of  protein,  minerals,  vitamins 
and  water.)  Sitting  here,  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  much  of  each  a  certain  cow 
needs,  but  this  is  sure  .  .  .  she  needs 
the  same,  winter  or  summer. 


The  point  is  this.  Beware  when  you  ] 
move  your  herd  onto  lush  pasture. 
You’re  making  a  big  mistake  if  you 
think  that  that  beautiful  pasture  can  | 
give  a  modern,  high-prodficing  cow  all 
the  “makings”  she  needs  to  get  maxi- 1 
mum  milk.  True,  some  herds  give  a  j 
short-lived  spurt  of  higher  production 
when  they  get  onto  new  pasture.  That’s  | 
partly  because  the  cows  eat  more  and 
partly  because  they  may  not  have  been  | 
properly  fed  in  the  barn. 


Some  dairymen  think  that  once  a 
herd  is  on  good  pasture,  they  can  let  [ 
the  supplement  go,  but  the  facts  are 
that  MOST  PASTURE  DOES  NOT 
SUPPLY  THE  NUTRITION  TO  KEEP 
A  MODERN  COW  IN  TOP  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  You  may  not  believe  that,  but  I  j 
hope  you’ll  take  my  word  for  it  .  ;  .  at  | 
least  until  you  prove  it  to  yourself. 


I’m  getting  to  be 
a  real  FATSO  .  .  . 
ever  since  I  turned 
the  farm  over  to  the  boys.  Trouble  is, 
I  still  eat  like  I  was  doing  a  full  day’s 
work,  starting  with  the  stack  of  wheat 
cakes  in  the  morning.  Pretty  soon 
they’ll  be  carting  me  off  to  market 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  pigs. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  an  operation, 
and  the  doctor  put  me  on  what  we 
laughingly  call  “my  diet.”  (I  diet  when¬ 
ever  I’m  not  hungry.)  But  the  doctor 
gave  me  a  little  diet  book  and  said, 
“Cy,  you  count  your  calories!  (SHAK¬ 
ING  HIS  FINGER.)  You’re  always 
telling  folks  how  to  make  pigs  gain  .  . 
now  I’m  going  to  show  you  how  to  lose! 
I  can  eat  anything  I  want,  just  so  it 
doesn’t  total  more  than  1800  calories  a 
day.  (Gazooks!) 


Is  the  alfalfa  acreage  In  New  York 
State  likely  to  decrease? 

The  chances  are  that  alfalfa  acre¬ 
age  will  increase.  If  the  proper  variety 
is  selected  and  if  the  land  is  adequate¬ 
ly  limed  and  fertilized,  alfalfa  can  be 
grown  on  areas  once  thought  to  be  un¬ 
suited.  However,  birdsfoot  is  now  being 
grown  in  many  areas  that  never  will 
be  suited  for  alfalfa.  , 


Why  do  common  house  flies  rub  their 
legs  together  every  two  or  three  seconds? 

-W.E.D.,  Maine 

The  above  question  stumped  your 
editors  and  we  would  like  to  have  some 
answers  from  readers  before  turning  to 
the  experts.  Why  do  you  think  they  rub 


their  legs  together? 


The  Doc  was  right  about  one  thing 
though,  NUTRITION  is  about  the 
same,  whether  it’s  getting  a  fatso  like 
me  down  to  fighting  weight,  getting  a 
porker  up  to  market  weight,  or  getting- 
all  the  milk  that’s  bred  into  a  cow. 


I  have  heard  of  cases  where  mules  gave 
birth  to  offsprings.  Are  there  any  cases 
where  it  is  certain  that  this  has  been  the 
case?  Are  Jacks  and  Burros  related? 

There  are  several  reports  of  female 
mules  that  have  had  foals  and  in  one 
such  case  the  fact  was  thoroughly  au¬ 
thenticated.  In  all  the  reports  that  I 
have  seen  a  stallion  or  Jack  has  been 
the  sire,  never  another  mule.  I  have 
never  come  across  a  record  of  a  fertile 
male  mule. 

The  “Burro”  is  a  donkey.  This  is  a 
term  for  them  that  is  used  in  the 
Southwest.— S.  A.  Asdell,  Prof,  of  Ani- 
mal  Physiology,  Cornell  University 


■  What  is  the  best  way  to  control  yellow 
rocket  in  legumes? 

We  think  the  best  practical  solution 
offered  so  far  is  to  cut  the  legume  and 
put  it  in  the  silo.  At  that  time,  the 
seeds  will  not  be  fully  formed  and  will 
not  mature  enough  to  germinate  after 
they  have  gone  through  the  silo  and 
through  the  animal’s  digestive  system. 


I  am  thinking  of  planting  soy  beans  in 
with  corn  to  improve  the  protein  content- 
Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  advisable? 

It  will  step  up  the  protein  content 
somewhat  from  corn  alone.  To  get  the 
best  results,  you  should  have  about  one 
corn  plant  about  every  9  to  10  inches 
and  3  soybeans.  The  Lincoln  soybeans 
would  be  a  good  variety  to  plant  with 
corn.  I  feel  I  must  warn  ^ou  though, 
that  if  you  have  been  using  2,4-D  type 
weed  killers  to  control  weeds  in  your 
corn,  you  are  also  likely  to  kill  the  soy¬ 
beans.  A  contact  weed  killer  such  as 
Sinox  PE  may  be  used  between  the 
time  the  corn  and  soybeans  are  planted 
and  when  they  emerge. 

— George  H:  Serviss 


How  can  I  remove  Kemtone  from  a 
ceiling? 

The  straight  Kemtone  is  a  water 
base  paint  which  can  be  removed  by 
scrubbing  the  ceiling  with  any  good 
detergent  dissolved  in  hot  water — us¬ 
ing  a  sponge  for  the  cleaning.  The 
Super-Kemtone  is  a  rubber  base  or  la¬ 
tex  base  paint  which  is  most  difficult 
to  remove.  About  the  only  method  to 
remove  it  is  to  use  a  disc  or  belt  type 
sander. 

In  practically  all  cases  the  rubber 
base  paint  is  left  on  and  painted  over. 
Before  painting,  the  surface  of  the  old 
paint  should  be  roughened  with  a  light 
sanding  of  No.  Uz  or  No.  0  sandpaper. 

If  you  have  further  difficulty,  your 
local  paint  store  should  be  able  to  help 
you  out.  —  E.  W.  Foss ,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  '  / 


Easy  to  Make 


Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
wrong  with  pastures  as  the  only  feed  j 
for  your  cows: 

1.  Minerals  “leeched”  out  of  the  soil. 

2.  Too  much  water  in  proportion  to 
the •  carbohydrate;  cow  may  lose) 
body  weight  and  production. 

3.  Summer  pasture  short  of  vitamins, 
especially  Vitamin  “A.” 


In  a  nutshell,  if  you  want  to  keep 
your  milk  production  UP,  you’ll  still 
have  to  feed  a  supplement  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  .  .  .  not  so  much,  hut  it’s  still  ne¬ 
cessary  and  profitable. 


Before  you  say  “NO/’  do  this  .  .  . 
talk  it  over  with  your  Watkins  Dealer. 
Let  him  show  you  how  to  mix  dairy  I 
supplement  from  Watkins  Min-Vite  for) 
Stock.  See  how  it  helps  make  the  best 
use  of  your  pasture. 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


How  can  I  control  smut  of  sweet  corn  in 
the  home  garden?  Are  there  any  varieties 
that  are  resistant  to  the  disease? 

This  is  an  old  disease  in  the  vege¬ 
table  garden  as  well  as  in  field  corn. 
Until  recently,  there  have  been  few 
things  that  could  be  suggested  to  con¬ 
trol  smut  since  it  is  wind- borne  and 
cannot  be  controlled  by  using  the  usual 
fungicides  or  seed  treatment  materials. 

Recently,  corn  breeders  have  been 
making  considerable  progress  in  devel¬ 
oping  varieties  of  corn  resistant  to 
smut,  and  I  am  sure  that  more  will  be 
made  in  the  near  future.  Tests  made 
last  year  by  members  of  our  Geneva 
staff  indicated  that  certain  new  vari¬ 
eties  of  sweet  corn  are  showing  con¬ 
siderable  resistance  to  smut. 

They  are  Mellowgold,  Foremost  Y  1, 
Tenderblonde,  Golden  Hybrid  2057,  and 
Victory  Golden.  The  use  of  these  may 
give  you  considerable  control  of  this 
disease.  We  know  that  smut  is  gen¬ 
erally  more  serious  during  seasons  in 


TRELLISES  AND 
?F LOWER  BOXES 

M 


PATTERN  314 


1>0UBL 


which  we  have  dry  weather  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  spores 
of  the  smut  fungus  live  over  winter  in 
the  black  galls  that  fall  from  the  corn 
in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

In  small  gardens  it  may  be  helpful  to 
pick  up  and  burn  or  bury  deeply  these 
galls,  but  this  is  impractical  on  a  field 
scale.  Smut  is  liable  to  be  more  serious 
in  ground  that  has  been  planted  to  corn 
the  previous  year  than  if  it  is  on  new 
ground;  however,  we  know  these  spores 
can  blow  for  a  considerable  distance.  It 
is  common  to  find  more  smut  on  the 
very  early  varieties  of  corn  than  those 
which  take  longer  to  mature. 

— Arden  F.  Sherf,  Extension  Plant 
Pathologist,  Cornell  University 


yes 

V'e/ds  1 


TRELLISES  may  be  used  in  various 
ways  to  add  charm  to  the  house 
exterior.  The  above  sketch  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Across  the  end  of  a  porch  to 
give  privacy  or  to  soften  the  corner  of 
a  garage,  a  door  or  window  are  other 
uses. 

The  pattern  shows  views  of  four 
styles  of  trellises  and  three  designs  for 
flower  boxes.  As  tracing  patterns  are 
required  only  for  the  shaped  parts 
space  has  been  found  on  the  pattern 
for  directions  to  make  the  door-side 
seats  and  an  interesting  garden  gate 
that  is  easy  to  make. 

The  pattern  is  rich  in  detail  for  the 
"do-it-yourself”  builder.  Price  of  pat¬ 
tern  314  is  25c. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Patterns, 

American  Agriculturist,  Bedford 

Hills,  N.  Y. 


* .  .  with 

SKINNERl 

SPRINKLERS 


What  is  meant  by  the  term  "Thermo- 
duric  Bacteria"? 

The  term  refers  to  a  type  of  bacteria 
which  is  very  difficult  to  kill  by  heat. 
Sometimes  they  build  up  in  milk  uten¬ 
sils,  and  chemicals  rather  than  heat 
must  be  used  to  bring  them  under  con¬ 
trol. 


All  over  Ihe  world,  portable  irrigation 
systems  equipped  with  SKINNER  sprink¬ 
lers  have  produced  exceptional  yields  and 
profits  on  both  crop  and  pasture  land. 
Why?  Because  Skinner's  gentle,  uniform 
water  distribution  pattern  has  never  been 
excelled — assures  maximum  growth  and 
health.  It  will  pay  you  to  specify  SKIN¬ 
NER  sprinklers  on  your  system,  . 


FREE  LITERATURE  giver  (he  fotli 
about  sprinkler  irrigation — how  it'r 
used,  advantages,  results,  how  fori- 
lect  sprinklers,  how  to  hare  a  splein 
planned.  Write  for  it  TODAY.. 

The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 
162  Water  Street  •  Troy,  Ohio 


Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose 
Power  Garden  Equipment 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE  J 

ROTO-HOEl 


There's  no  need  to  hoy  iwi 
three,  or  more  separali 
power  garden  tools.  Ill 
“ROTO-HOE  IDEA"  mala 
available  to  you  one  bai« 
power  unit  and  a  wide  van- 
ety  of  “customer-proven"  ah 
tachments.  All  are  integral¬ 
ly-  desig  ned  to  fit  and  wot 
perfectly  with  the  same  ! 
h.p.  ROTO-HOE  power  unit; 
all  are  interchangeable  in  a 
tow  seconds:  all  are  thoroughly  “use-tested",  availabli 
NOW  I 

Do  as  thousands  of  America’s  busy  gardeners  aal 
farmers  have  done — uso  ROTO-HOE  to  keep  your  Jit¬ 
ter.  better  and  easier.  Plenty  of  power,  excellent  tilliil 
and  between-row  cultivating,  prices  so  low  they  mall 
the  ROTO-HOE  lines  America’s  Best  Values  in  pow# 
lawn  and  garden  equipment.  Complete  ROTO-HOE  r» 
tary  tiller  only  $134. 


i 


NEW  22"  Self-Propelled 
Twin  ROTO-CUTTER 

helps  Keep  lawn  velvet-smooth,  has  easy-to-sharp» ■ 
win  spindlo  la.adcs.  Attaches  in  seconds,  costs  0,|i ■ 
$49.50  to  adu  to  ROTO-HOE  power  unit;  or  as  a 
complete  unit,  ready  to  go  to  work  for  only  $131.50. 
FREE  COLOR  BROCHURE.  Illustrates  all  attaciinwilj 
in  color,  gives  full  information.  Write  today  for » c™ 
and  for  name  of  nearby  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 

ROTO-HOE  &  Sprayer  Company 
Box  63.  Newbury.  Ohio 

America's  Leader  in  Lawn  &  Garden  Eqnwnienl 


Stott*  4"  Grain  Auger 


LOW  PRICED ! 

Operates  in  any  position. 


Weighs 
only 
33  lbs. 


Run  with  Vi  h.  p.  electric  motor,, 
drill  or  gas  engine.  11  ft.  long-!5  eX 
tension  available).  4"  and  6"  modes 


Write  for  literature  and  praces. 

STONE  ELEVATOR 


for  GRAIN,  BALES, 
CORN,  BEANS 

Sealed 
BALL 

BEARINGS 


-jg’’  wide 
Trough 
List 

$274-0° 

comp!®te 


Distributed  in  the  East  by  yerk. 
PAPEC  MACHINE  CO.,  Shsrtsville,  Now 

Manufactured  by 


CONVEYOR 


WRITE 

TODAY! 


HONEOYE  3,  New  York 
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Tolling  the  Age  of  Cattle  By  Their  Teeth 


E  RECENTLY  visited  a  farm 
where  the  owner  was  having 
trouble  getting  one  of  his  cows 
bred  back  and  settled  with 


calf  He  had  bought  her  a  few  months 
earlier  and  didn’t  know  anything  about 
her  past  breeding  history,  but  he  was 
wondering  if  I  couldn’t  give  her  some 
kind  of  a  “shot”  that  would  help. 


It’s  true  that  there  are  various  kinds 
of  hormone  preparations  that  will 
sometimes  help  in  such  cases,  but  an 
investigation  led  us  to  believe  that'thev 
didn’t  have  much  chance  of  helping  this 


particular  cow. 

Opening  her  mouth  showed  that  her 
front  teeth  had  worn  down  until  they 
were  little  more  than  white  spots  on 
the  gums,  and  I  estimated  that  the 
animal  was  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age.  A  cow  that  old  naturally  couldn’t 
be  regarded  as  a  very  good  breeding 
prospect,  regardless  of  what  was  used. 

The  owner  was  a  bit  hot  under  the 
collar  when  he  discovered  this,  for  the 
cow  had  been  sold  to  him  as  a  six-year 
old.  It  was  too  bad  that  he  didn’t  look 
in  her  mouth  before  closing  the  deal, 
for  the  teeth  offered  positive  proof  that 
she  was  much  older. 


Teeth  will  tell  the  age  of  cattle.  It 
must  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  rules  don’t  apply  in 
all  cases,  and  that  the  teeth  aren’t 
completely  reliable  in  this  respect. 
Some  animals  develop  faster  than 
others  so  that  the  teeth  make  them 
appear  a  year  or  two  older  than  they 
really  are.  As  a 'general  rule,  though, 
the  various  front  teeth  appear  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals  to  indicate  age  quite  ac¬ 
curately  up  to  the  time  cattle  are  five 
years  old. 

Calves  have  a  full  set  of  “baby” 
teeth  within  a  few  days  after  birth, 
and  these  are  carried  until  the  animals 
are  about  two  years  old.  At  that  time 
the  first  big  pair  of  permanent  teeth 
is  completely  developed  in  the  middle 


of  the  mouth,  with  three  of  the  much 
smaller  “baby”  teeth  remaining  on 
each  side.  Another  pair  of  permanent 
teeth  crowdk  out  a  couple  of  “baby” 
teeth  every  year  after  that  for  the  next 
three  years. 

Accordingly,  at  three  years  there  are 
four  big  teeth  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  with  two  bead-like  “baby”  teeth 
on  each  side  of  them.  At  four  years 
there  are  six  of  the  big  teeth,  and  there 
may  not  even  be  any  “baby”  teeth  left 
at  that  time.  At  five  years  there  are 
eight  of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  at 
this  age  the  animal  is  commonly  $aid 
to  have  a  “full  mouth”. 

No  more  permanent  teeth  appear 
after  the  fifth  year  and  age  is  then 
generally  estimated  according  to  the 
way  the  teeth  are  worn  down.  This 
practice  isn’t  completely  reliable, 
either,  for  some  cattle  have  harder 
teeth  than  others  to  account  for  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  wear. 

Heavy  milking  dairy  cows  in  particu¬ 
lar  may  have  teeth  that  wear  down  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fast,  probably  because  of 
the  large  amounts  of  minerals  that  are 
drawn  off  to  be  used  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  milk. 

The  type  of  feeds  and  pasture  lands 
may  also  influence  the  wearing  of 
teeth,  for  mudded  roughage  and  sandy 
pastures  may  act  like  powdered  emery 
stone  when  animals  are  chewing. 

Unlike  those  of  people,  the  teeth  of 
cattle  grow  out  of  the  jawbone  as  ani¬ 
mals  become  older.  Since  each  front 
tooth  tapers  off  to  a  sort  of  rounded 
point  at  the  tip  of  the  root,  this  out¬ 
ward  growth  causes  the  teeth  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  further  apart  at  the  gum 
line. 

In  extremely  old  animals  the  teeth 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  thin¬ 
stemmed  wine  glasses  to  result  in  a  so- 
called  “peg-toothed”  condition.  Eventu¬ 
ally  they  may  be  worn  down  complete¬ 
ly  level  with  the  gums  like  the  non¬ 
breeding  cow  we  described. 


Visit  Europe  This  Year ! 


THE  OTHER  day  a  man  and  his  wife 
came  into  our  offices  to  make  a  res¬ 
ervation  for  our  European  Tour  this 
summer.  They  said  they  had  never  gone 
on  an  American  agriculturist  tour, 
but  had  heard  about  them  from  friends 
who  went  on  our  1955  European  Tour. 
“When  we  heard  about  the  wonderful 
time  they  had  on  your  tour,  we  knew 
it  was  just  what  we  have  been  looking 
tor,”  said  the  wife. 

People  do  have  wonderful  times  on 
our  tours  ....  times  that  they  remem¬ 
ber  all  their  lives.  And  that  well  be  true 
again  this  summer  on  our  European 
Tour,  which  leaves  from  New  York 
pty  on  August  15  and  returns  Sep¬ 
tember  25.  Just  think  of  it  ...  .  they 
board  the  beautiful  Cunard  liner, 
be  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  have  a  com- 
P  etely  carefree,  happy,  fascinating  six 
weeks’  trip  that  will  take  them  to  Eng- 
and,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
ustria,  Italy,  Monaco,  the  French 
uviera,  and  finally  Paris. 

Our  tour  escort  will  travel  with  them 
and  look  after  all  the  details.  They  will 


have  nothing  to  do  but  follow  the  lead¬ 
er!  No  worries  about  luggage,  or  tips, 
or  foreign  languages.  Nothing  to  do  but 
enjoy  every  single  moment  of  this 
wonderful  experience. 

We  have  a  very  congenial  party  go¬ 
ing  on  the  trip,  and  we  cordially  invite 
you  to  come  along.  The  price  of  the  all¬ 
expense  ticket  is  most  reasonable,  and 
everything  is  included  in  it.  Why  don’t 
you  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  send 
for  the  printed  itinerary  today  ?  It 
gives  complete  information,  including 
a  day-by-day  account  of  our  trip  and 
the  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket. 

As  soon  as  you  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion,  we  will  send  you  a  mimeographed 
bulletin  that  will  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  need  ....  about  getting 
your  passport,  how  much  luggage  to 
take,  clothes,  etc.  You’ll  find  it’s  as 
easy  as  pie  to  travel  with  American 
AGRICULTURIST,  and  just  about  the  most 
delightful  experience  you  could  ever 
have. 

In  parts  of  Holland  we'll  see  the  Dutch 
people  in  picturesque  native  costumes. 


E-  R-  Eastman,  Editor 


Ameri 


lean  Agriculturist 


fiox  367-E,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

please  send  me,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
l-P/of  tbe  itinerary  of  your  European  Tour,  Aug. 

Name  _ 


Address 


I _ _ 


(Please  print) 
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with  an  Allis-Chalmers  Blower 


Break  the  bottleneck  of  silo 
filling! 

Three  features  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Blower  give  you  great¬ 
er  capacity  with  less  power  re¬ 
quired:  1.  Wide-blade  blower 
fan;  2.  Big  nine-inch  pipe;  3. 
Long,  easy-lift  conveyor  hopper. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Blower  fan 
has  six  wide,  curved  blades  that 
blow  and  throw  the  material  up 
the  pipe.  Cupped  blades  reduce 
friction,  avoid  wedging,  prevent 
backlash,  save  power. 

Nine-inch  blower  pipe  gives  65 


percent  greater  capacity  than  , 
seven-inch  pipe. 

Long,  low  hopper  with  rubber¬ 
ized  conveyor  belt  accommodates 
wide  truck  beds  or  low- wheeled 
wagons.  Unload  from  either  side. 
Same  hopper  handles  grain  with 
equal  speed  and.  efficiency. 

Additional  features:  easy-lift, 
hinged  hopper;  wagon  unloading 
attachment  (optional  equip¬ 
ment) ;  air- tired  transport  wheels; 
clamp- ring  connectors  —  easy  to 
hook  up  pipe  sections.  See  it  at 
your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer’s. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  A 


NEW..  .  add  life  to  your  masonry  or  steel  silo 


WOOD 


UN  A-LINER 

^°^£LLED.  . .  factory  CREOSOTE  TREAT E^ 


Unadilla’s  new  wood  Una-Liner 
saves  you  money,  silo  and  ensi¬ 
lage.  Costs  less  than  usual  refin¬ 
ishing  job  —  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults.  Reduces  leaking,  cracking 
and  inside  corrosion.  Curbs  dry¬ 
ing  and  freezing  —  protects  ensi¬ 
lage  with  insulation  shield  equal 
to  1 T'  of  concrete.  Made  of  strong 
Factory  Creosote-Treated  2"  dow- 
elled  staves — all  pre-cut  for  quick 
installation  by  any  handyman. 
Available  on  short  notice  —  any 
s\ze. 

MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 
REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 
MINIMIZES  LEAKING.  CRACKING 
CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 
INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO 


DEPT.  BU-56,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


ONE-ACT  PLAYS! 

A  SPINSTER  S  TELEPHONE  CALL 
OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 
THE  OPENED  ROAD 
CHAMPEEN  OF  THE  CANAWL 
HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TC  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Play  Dept.,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Enclose  35c  for  each  play  wanted.  Send  coins, 
money  older  or  check.  No  stamps,  please.  Add 
3  cents  for  complete  list  of  plays. 


HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 

SEPTIC  TANK 

OR  CESSPOOL? 

Does  it  fill  up  too  quickly  and  give  you  ct  lot 
of  nasty  trouble?  Do  you  have  to  pay  $30  or 
more  to  have  it  pumped  out?  An  amazing 
NEW,  Easy-to-use  Treatment  by  Enzymatic  Ac¬ 
tion  for  Cesspools,  Septic  Tanks,  Drains  or 
Privies  is  now  available.  A  liquefier  develop¬ 
ed  to  STOP  the  Overflow  and  Bad  Odor  al¬ 
most  FOREVER!  Start  using  SEPTI-MAGIC  & 
eliminate  frequent  costly  cleanings. 

Send  for  valuable  FREE  information 

CERCO  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1295  Salem  —  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 
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Implies 


Suggests  Forest  Tree  Nursery 
In  Western  New  York 


Every  day  we  hear  of  new  uses  being 
made  of  plastics.  The  latest  to  come 
to  our  attention  is  the  development 
of  rolls  of  polyethylene  film  to  pro¬ 
tect  late-ripening  tomatoes  from  ad¬ 
verse  weather.  Made  by  BAKELITE 
COMPANY,  260  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Department  at 
the  ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  says  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  cattle  bloat  which  has  baffled 
scientists  for  yearfe  has  been  solved. 
They  say  their  new  product,  Anchor 
Anti-Bloat,  will  “positively  prevent 
bloat  in  cattle.”  The  product  is  a 
dry  powder  that  is  mixed  in  the  feed 
of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  all  young 
stock  once  daily  during  the  bloat  sea¬ 
son.  For  more  information,  write 
them  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

The  JOHNSON  &  JOHNSON  CO.  has 
announced  a  new  First  Aid  Cream  to 
be  used  for  treatment  of  cuts,  abra¬ 
sions,  burns,  chapping,  sunburn  and 
insect  bites.  This  new  cream  means 
that  a  farmer  can  be  equipped  to 
treat  the  usual  cuts  and  scrapes  he 
suffers  without  burdening  his  First 
Aid  Kit  with  an  assortment  of  anti¬ 
septics  and  ointments.  In  fact  the  new 
tube  is  tough  enough  to  carry  around 
in  a  pocket  without  danger  of  its 
leaking* 

Forward  -  mounted  McCormick 
Blackland  planters  for  Farmall  trac¬ 
tors  are  described  in  detail  in  a  cata¬ 
log  just  released.  From  one  to  four 
row  planters  for  use  on  tractors 
ranging  from  the  Farmall  Cub  to  the 
Farmall  400  are  illustrated.  Copies  of 
Catalog  CR-302-F  may  be  obtained 
from  dealers  or  by  writing  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.,  180 
N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  copies 
of  a  new  catalog  covering  ALLIS- 
CHALMERS  tractor-mounted  8V2  ft. 
Double-Action  Disc  Harrow,  you  can 
get  one  by  writing  Carl  F.  Meyer, 
Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Box  512, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  This  harrow.  No. 
109  is  for  WD  and  WD-45  tractors. 

Rust  prevention  has  been  made 
easier  than  ever.  KRYLON,  INC. 
now  has  on  the  market,  “Rust  Veto” 
which  comes  in  aerosol  dispensers. 
Finger  pressure  releases  a  spray 
which  forms  a  soft,  dry  and  waxy 
film  that  resists  oxidation. 


The  AUTOMATIC  EQUIPMENT  MFG.  CO., 
now  has  on  the  market  a  new  auto¬ 
matic  roller  mill.  As  a  combination 
krimp  roller  and  batch  mixer,  this 
automatic  mixer  handles  dry  or  moist 
mixing  and  molasses  blending.  Prices 
end  ell  details  may  be  secured  from 
Automatic  Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 


The  Do-It-Yourself  Metal  Parts  Kit  for 
building  a  self-unloading  P.T.O.  for¬ 
age  box  is  now  available  from  GEHt 
BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  West  Bend,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  This  all-purpose  forage  box  with 
a  side-delivery  chpte  unloads  auto¬ 
matically  into  a  blower,  trench  silo, 
or  into  feed  bunks  where  chopped 
feed  is  brought  to  the  cattle.  You  can 
get  full  particulars  from  your  dealer 
or  from  Gehl  Brothers. 

A  catalog  on  WALDOR  GREEN¬ 
HOUSES  is  available  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  by  writing  Robert  E.  Bertram, 
P.  O.  Box  188,  Sglem,  Mass.  Waldor 
Greenhouses  were  the  first  all-alum¬ 
inum  ones  to  be  offered  in  this 
country. 

A  milk  shake  at  home  in  less  than 
a  minute  is  one  description  of  Kool- 
Shake,  a  new  product  being  intro¬ 
duced  this  spring  that  should  help 
sell  more  milk.  This  new  powder-type 
mix  will  be  a  product  of  PERKINS 
PRODUCTS  CO.7  Chicago,  III.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  General  Foods.  Kool-Shake 
is  ai  “in-envelope"  product  which, 
when  mixed  with  sugar  and  a  pint  of 
milk,  makes  two  tall  glasses  of  thick 
and  foamy  milk  shake.  It  will  be  sold 
in  three  flavors,  chocolate,  straw¬ 
berry  and  vanilla. 

“The  Harvestore  Farm  Profit 
Plan”  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet 
which  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  A.  O.  SMITH  CORPORATION, 
Harvestore  Division,  Kankakee,  Ill. 
The  Harvestore  plan  starts  with  land 
use,  stresses  good  management,  but 
mainly  deals  with  the  use  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  crops  that  are  grown. 

BABSON  BROTHERS  COMPANY  of 
Chicago  has  just  announced  a  new 
stainless  steel  weighing  device  called 
the  "Weighpail"  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  weighing  and  test-sampling 
each  cow's  production  in  milking  par¬ 
lors.  When  the  milk  is  weighed,  the 
Weighpail  is  tipped  and  milk  flows 
into  the  main  milkline  automatically. 

More  and  more  interest  is  being 
shown  in  feeding  hay  to  cows  on  pas¬ 
ture.  If  you  would  like  to  have  plans 
for  building  a  hay  bunk  for  pasture 
feeding,  drop  a  post  card  to  the 
BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  10 
Lake  Street,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


A  new  Ford  79  standard  farm  loader 
dumps  manure  into  a  spreader  in  a 
typical  operation.  The  new  loader, 
designed  to  mount  on  any  Ford  tri¬ 
cycle  tractor  in  less  than  two  minutes, 
features  "step-on"  design  and  has 
1,000  lb,  load  capacity.  The  compact 
loader  is  now  available  through 
Ford  tractor  and  implement  dealers. 


SEVERE  losses  in  trees  planted  in 
1955  in  western  New  York  have 
pointed  up  a  longfelt  need  for  a  forest 
tree  nursery  in  that  section.  The  New 
York  State  Christmas  Tree  Growers’ 
Association  has  taken  the  lead  in  pe¬ 
titioning  the  Conservation  Department 
to  establish  such  a  nursery.  Location 
and  development  of  the  nursery  would 
be  left  to  the  experts  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  who  would  decide  on  the  basis  of 
soil,  exposure,  water  supply,  shipping 
facilities  and  other  factors. 

Before  the  war,  there  was  a  State 
nursery  at  Horseheads  which  was  most 
convenient  for  the  western  counties 
even  though  it  never  produced  much 
over  5,000,000  trees  per  year.  This 
nursery  was  closed  after  the  big  de¬ 
mand  of  the  CCC  days  was  closed  off, 
and  of  late  years  all  of  the  trees  have 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

DO  YOU  WANT  A 
PUREBRED  CALF? 

FOR  THE  third  year,  the  Purebred 
Dairy  Cattle  Association  will  pre¬ 
sent  one  purebred  calf  of  each  of  the 
six  dairy  breeds  at  the  State  Fair  to 
some  farm  boys  and  girls.  In  addition, 
100  artificial  breeding  certificates  will 
be  offered  by  the  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

New  York  farm  youth  who  are  under 
20  year's  of  age  may  try  for  one  of 
these  calves  and  a  breeding  certificate 
by  filling  out  an  application  blank. 
Blanks  may  be  secured  from  4-H  Club 
agents,  agricultural  teachers,  local 
leaders,  technicians  or  by  writing  to 
H.  A.  Willman,  Wing  Hall,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  six  calves  which  will  be  present¬ 
ed  at  the  State  .  Fair  on  September  3 
by  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  selected  from  some  of  the 
leading  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  the 
state.  Last  year’s  calves,  for  example, 
came  from  the  following  herds  —  the 
Ayrshire  calf  from  Craigy  Burn  Farm, 
owned  by  S.  N.  Stimson,  Spencer,  New 
York;  Brown  Swiss,  Stewart  Benedict 
of  Massena;  Guernsey,  W.  T.  Ryder 
and  Son  of  Fredonia;  Holstein,  Alson 
D.  Weller  and  Son  of  Lowville;  Jersey, 
Ralph  Young,  Union  Springs;  and  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  calf  from  Wesley  J. 
Youngs  and  Sons,  Cherry  Creek,  New 
York. 

Since  the  program  was  started,  the 
winners  of  the  calves  have  been  from 
farms  in  Madison,  Delaware,  Otsego, 
Tioga,  Niagara,  Yates,  Livingston,  On¬ 
ondaga,  Greene  and  Cattaraugus  Coun¬ 
ties.  • 

Even  though  boys  or  girls  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  year  or  two  of  project  work 
with  a  purebred,  they  may  apply  for 
one  of  the  calves  or  one  of  'the  100 
breeding  certificates. 


been  produced  at  Saratoga  and  Low- 
ville,  localities  which  are  up  to  3oo 
miles  away  from  the  counties  farthest 
west. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  new 
nursery  have  been  stated  by  Lester 
Stutzman  of  Rochester  and  James  D 
Pond  of  Ithaca,  Co-Chairmen  of  a 
Nursery  Committee,  of  the  Christmas 
Tree  Growers,  as  follows: 

1.  Frost  leaves  the  ground  in  western 
New  York  and  Southern  Tier  counties 
usually  by  March  20,  yet  trees  cannot  be 
dug  in  these  northern  nurseries  before 
April  10,  a  loss  of  three  weeks  to  tree 
planters. 

2.  Shipping  trees  long  distances  leads 
to  delays  in  planting;  to  reduction  of  sur¬ 
vival  due  to  drying  out  and  heating  of 
seedlings  in  transit;  and  to  extra  costs 
for  return  of  crates.  A  nearby  nursery 
would  allow  hauling  of  trees  in  bundles 
to  be  planted  the  same  day  as  hauled. 

3.  Farm  labor  can  be  used  efficiently 
for  reforestation  in  late  March'and  early 
April.  In  May  fields  must  be  fitted  and 
crops  planted. 

4.  Late  shipment  of  trees  has  resulted 
in  heavy  losses,  since  trees  were  not 
planted  before  dry  weather  set  in.  In  1955 

★  ★★  ★★★★★★ 

He  is  a  fool  who  leaves  certainties 

for  uncertainties. — Hesiod 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

losses  in  western  New  York  are  estimated 
at  75  per  cent,  sirjce  most  trees  did  not 
arrive  until  late  May. 

5.  Over  half  of  trees  planted  in  the 
State  are  set  out  in  21-county  area  west 
of  Syracuse.  The  three  year  average 
1951-53  shows  a  yearly  average  of  18,103,- 
000  trees  planted  out  of  total  of  35,234,700. 
of  which  31,302,30b  trees  were  planted  on 
private  lands  each  year. 

6.  Supplies  of  most  trees  are  exhausted 
by  February  1st,  so  that  another  nursery 
could  supply  the  extra  trees  which  are 
needed  over  the  whole  state,  but  which 
present  nurseries  cannot  furnish. 

7.  Recent  technical  advances,  particu¬ 
larly  in  irrigation,  will  reduce  the  costs  of 
establishing  a  new  nursery. 

Persons  interested  in  such  a  new 
nursery,  which  would  produce  trees  for 
lumber,  fence  posts,  pulpwood  and 
Christmas  trees,  should  contact  their 
assemblyman  and  senator. 

—  A.  a.  — 

STORING  APPLES 
ON  TREES 

It  is  a  fact  (sometimes  overlooked) 
that  apples  are  likely  to  mature  more 
rapidly  after  they  are  picked  than  they 
are  when  left  on  the  tree.  To  put  it 
another  way,  leaving  fruit  on  the  tree 
unless  it  can  go  immediately  into  cold 
storage  is  often  the  best  method. 

Color  is  one  of  the  things  desired  in 
fruit  and  often  deciding  when  to  pick 
was  a  choice  between  some  drop  and 
some  lack  of  color.  To  some  extent  this 
has  been  changed  by  sprays  which  pre¬ 
vent  drop  and  help  apples  to  develop 
better  color. 


Left:  Mr.  Albert  Harring¬ 
ton  of  Barker,  Niagara 
County,  outgoing  president 
of  the  Canning  Crop  Grow¬ 
ers'  Cooperative,  shaking 
hands  with  George  Stras- 
enburgh  of  Morton,  Or¬ 
leans  County,  recently 
elected  president  of  the 
Cooperative. 
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►lants  Corn  on  Plowed  Land 


By  BRUCE  GAYLORD 


SURELY  will  use  the  same  meth¬ 
od  next  year!”  These  were  the 
enthusiastic  words  of  Richard 
Walker,  a  New  York  dairy  farm¬ 
er  after  he  had  harvested  silage  corn 
rom  land  that  was  plowed  but  received 
io  further  fitting. 

Dick  Walker  plowed  seven  acres  of 
•ye  stubble  with  a  14  inch,  three  bot¬ 
tom  plow— but  he  didn’t  harrow  it  at 
ill.  The  same  day,  he  planted  the  corn 
•ight  on  the  plow  furrow  with  a  two- 
•ow  planter.  He  figured  that  this  took 
Sve  hours,  making  a  total  of  14  hours 


ReftecUwM 


a 


Country  Pastor 

From  My  Window 

By  FLOYD  W.  MORRIS 


of  labor  to  prepare  land  and  plant 
seven  acres  of  corn. 

This  method  is  similar  to  the  plow- 
plant  method  of  corn  planting  in  whicTi 
the  planter  is  trailed  along  right  be¬ 
hind  the  plow.  Walker  did  the  job  in 
two  operations  but  still  saved  time.  The 
idea  of  plow-planting  is  a  recent  de¬ 
velopment,  and  it  offers  real  possibili¬ 
ties  to  farmers  in  cutting  down  on  ma¬ 
chinery  operations  and  costs  in  plant¬ 
ing  corn. 

Time  is  nearly  as  important -as  mon¬ 
ey  to  Dick  Walker  when  spring’s  work 
begins  to  pile  up.  He  saved  about  seven 
hours  of  harrowing,  or  around  $21.00, 
in  fitting  the  seed  bed  for  that  seven 
acres  of  plowed  ground  corn. 

Dick  follows  a  grass  silage  program 
and  likes  to  start  chopping  grass  as 
soon  after  May  30  as  possible,  and  no 
later  than  June  10.  In  early  May,  this 
Tompkins  County  dairyman  chopped 
rye  off  a  seven-acre  piece,  and  fed  it  to 
his  40-cow  herd  in  feed  bunks.  The 
second  crop  of  rye  that  came  along, 
he  chopped  and  blew  into  one  of  his 
tile  silos  for  grass  silage. 


CROSS  the  fields  and  along  a 
fence  row  is  where  my  neighbor 
cuts  the  wood  for  his  cooking 
fire.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  left 
ome  clumps  of  wild  cherry.  They  make 
.  pretty  sight — shrubs  to  edge  the  wide 
ixpanse  of  field.  It  is  strange  how  un¬ 
wittingly  common  men  turn  artists. 

My  neighbor  is  not  artistic.  He  loves 
lowers,  but  he  plants  them  as  he 
would  cabbages,  row  on  row.  He  is  a 
>ractical  person  and  spends  long  eve- 
lings  working  over  his  garden  of  vege- 
ables.  He  spends  little  time  watching 
unsets  or  arranging  the  flowers  he 
[rows  in  some  vase  for  the  table. 


Nevertheless  he  has  a  keen  sense  of 
aider  and  neatness  of  things.  Perhaps 
this  sense  of  fitness  stayed  his  hand 
rom  a  complete  slaughter  of  the  hedge- 
ow  in  the  interests  of  firewood,  and 
as  a  result  there  are  just  enough 
clumps  of  cheriy  left  to  set  off  the 
pasture  fields.  I  wonder  if  he  thinks 
of  it,  looking  as  he  must  over  his  one 
dew  to  the  east. 


All  the  world  is  the  work  of  an  artist, 
if  we  but  knew;  and  nature’s  paint - 
ngs  are  commonplace  to  the  sight, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  reason  that  so 
few  see  them.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  look 
from  my  window  out  on  a  field  where 
grasses  wave  in  summer  and  snow  lies 
straw-pierced  in  winter.  Beyond  this, 
trees  mark  a  border  of  woodlot.  It  is 
a  Peasant  picture  and  one  that  is  al- 
Uays  at  hand  with  various  and  chang- 
lnS  tints  of  color. 


frequently  I  travel  a  lane  that  con¬ 
nects  this  roadway  before  me  with  the 
distant  wood.  It  is  a  pleasant  lane  with 
a  trickling  stream  crossing  it  at  one 
P  ace.  Gentle  winds  have  a  wide  reach 
o  it,  and  a  mile  or  more  away  there  is 
,  e  si§'ht  of  a  country  road  with  low- 
yrng  farm  houses. 

I  know  the  people  that  live  in  these 
°Uacs-  1  caa  picture  the  interior  of 
c  house  with  its  occupants.  I  have 
sserj  the  time  of  day  with  them,  the 
(i  a  aer’  the  crops,  and  the  fall  elec- 
s  ns'  1  have  shared  their  joys  and 

lifQt0Ws  an<^  talked  of  the  meaning  of 
llfe  and  death. 

l0Q^ere  is  a  sense  of  well-being  in 
ablp1?8  °Ut  °.Ver  a  lanc*scape  and  being 
es  a  a  see.  Pictures  of  people  and  plac- 
tyei,  n.  sit  down  with  them  as  if  it 
0f  !a  their  own  kitchens  within  taste 
°  *  Jtn  hrown  cookies  hot  out  of  the 
ihfPn  1e  aroma  °f  baked  things  and 
luiekor,W°0<*  dry'mS  before  the  fire 
beino-  J-  ones  sense  of  appreciation  in 


On  June  18,  Dick  plowed  and  planted 
the  seven  acres  to  corn,  using  250 
pounds  per  acre  of  10-10-10  fertilizer 
in  the  planter.  He  put  two  bushels  of 
seed  corn  on  the  seven  acres,  which  he 
claims  “thickened  up  the  stand  and 
helped  reduce  weed  growth.”  According 
to  Dick’s  hired  man,  the  dust  billowed 
up  so  thick  from  the  plows  and  tractor 
wheels  on  that  silt  loam  that  he  needed 
a  bath  twice  that  day! 

Walker  cultivated  his  'plowed  ground 
corn  only  once,  and  didn’t  spray  it  for 
weeds.  Usually  he  cultivates  his  corn 
twice,  and  also  sprhys  for  weed  control. 
There  were  weeds  in  the  rows  with  the 
corn,  but  between  the  rows,  the  ground 
was  surprisingly  bare. 

Dick  also  raised  23  acres  of  corn  us¬ 
ing  land  fitting  practices  that  he  nor¬ 
mally  follows,  plowing  and  then  har¬ 
rowing  it  three  times  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  trailing  behind  an  eight- 
foot  disc  harrow. 

But  even  though  these  conventionally 
planted  23  acres  were  planted  on  May 
21,  Walker  maintains  that  this  corn 
didn’t  “ear  out”  any  better  than  the 
plowed  ground  corn  that  went  in  nearly 
a  month  later  on  very  dry  ground.  In 
fact,  Dick  figures  that  the  tonnage  per 
acre  was  about  the  same  with  both 
practices. 

Walker  also  said  that  he  doubted 
that  the  field  was  any  rougher  for  his 
field  chopper  on  the  plowed  ground  piece 
than  on  any  of  his  other  corn  ground. 
Perhaps  the  field  was  smoothed  by 
weathering  during  the  summer  months. 

Cornell  agronomists  have  five  years 
of  experience  with  plow-plant  corn  un¬ 
der  their  belts,  and  are  now  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  summarizing  the  results  of 
their  experiments.  According  to  them, 
these  points  are  listed  on  the  advan¬ 
tage  side  of  the  plow-plant  corn  ledger: 

1.  Cultivation  time  is  reduced. 

2.  Soil  tilth  is  maintained  for  better 
aeration. 

3.  Less  erosion  because  the  furrows 
catch  running  surface  water. 

4.  More  rain  is  soaked  into  the  field 
because  the  surface  is  rough. 

5.  Fewer  roots  are  pruned  because 
they  are  not  concentrated  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  , 

6.  Better  stands  of  corn  will  result 
if  it  is  planted  pi’operly. 

Dick  Walker  has  cut  a  corn  planting 
job  of  five  operations  down  to  two  and 
may  cut  to  only  one  operation  by  plow¬ 
planting.  Based  on  some  practical  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  this  method  may  well 
be  worth  trying — at  least  on  one  field 
as  Dick  Walker  did. 
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5  HORSEPOWER 
19  POUNDS 
NEW  LOW  COST 


CHAIN  SAW 

EASY  to  carry 
EASY  to  use 

The  light  19  pounds  of  the  E Z  are  easy  to  carry 
up  a  tree,  for  instance,  and  it  makes  smooth, 
fast  cuts  in  any  position. 

The  full  5  horsepower  makes  quick  work  of  any 
kind  of  cutting  —  felling,  bucking,  notching,  limbing, 
boring,  undercutting.  It  cuts  through  8"  Oak  in 
5  seconds  and  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds,  and  handles 
trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Have  a  free  demonstration  today  and  see  for  yourself. 
And  ask  about  the  convenient  time  payment  plan. 


WIN  A  HOMELITE 
EZ  FREE! 

24  Homelite  EZ  chain 
saws  being  given  away 
every  month.  Nothing 
to  buy.  Nothing  to  write. 
No  obligation.  Just  ask 
your  nearest  Homelite 
dealer  howyou  can  win. 
See  him  today! 

Complete  line  of  Chain 
Sows  for  Every  Cutting  Job 


Homelite 

4005  RIVERDALE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN,  INC. 

Manufacturers  of  Carryable  Chain  Saws  •  Pumps  •  Generators 
Blowers 

In  Canada:  Terry  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd.  —  Toronto,  Montreal, 
Vancouver,  Ottawa,  Edmonton,  Moncton 


A  GOLD  MINE 


in  the  sky... 
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BLADES 


I 


Less  than 


1 


Each 


LYN 


BLADES 


HARVEST 

HANDLER 


Model  SOC  weighs 
92  lbs.  (less  power) 


R.  Willis  Stout  of 
Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky  says: 


replaced  two  harvest  hands” 

"I  used  to  hire  two  extra  men  Just  to  bin  oats 
and  crib  corn.  Now  with  my  Belt  Harvest. 
Handler  elevator  doing  the  heavy  lifting,  I 
can  manage  the  storing  chore  quickly  and 
easily." 


A  Belt  Harvest-Handler  can  do  a  two- 
man  job  on  your  farm,  too  .  .  .  pay 
for  itself  fast  in  time  and  labor  saved. 
Handles  ear  com,  small  grain,  ensilage, 
poultry  litter,  cotton  seed,  nuts  and 
vegetables.  Double  Duty  Model  65C  also 
handles  bales.  One-man  operation  frees 
help  for  other  work  .  .  .  handy  exten¬ 
sions,  accessories  add  versatility.  Light¬ 
weight,  all-bolted  aluminum  construc¬ 
tion.  Chain  or  rubber  belt. 

BUY  QUALITY  ...  BUY  BELT 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  TODAY! 


I - - - 1 

|  THE  BELT  CORPORATION 

6803  Stahl  Road  Orient,  Ohio 

.  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Harvesf- 
i  Handlers.  No  obligation.  ' 

I  ' 

1  Name  -  l 


TRY  10  BLADES  FREE! 

Never  before  so  amazing  a  value  as  these 
J  DOUBLE-EDGE  LYN  BLADES  —  made  of 
I  finest  steel  honed  to  surgical  sharpness!  LYN 
J  Blades  give  you  FOUR  times  the  value  of 
I  ordinary  blades  —  they  cost  less  than  half 
.  as  much  and  give  you  DOUBLE  the  service. 
I  Send  NOW  for  110  blades  to  TRY  AT  OUR 
•  RISK.  Use  10— if  not  MORE  than  delighted, 
I  return  unused  100  for  FULL  REFUND.  ONLY 
I  $1  postpaid — or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Dealer  Inquiries  Invited 

J.  LYNCH  CO.,  Dept.  A-2 

516  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


*  Street  - 

I  City  _ _ _  State 

I _ 


I 

I 

J 


HAY  WANTED 

MUST  BE  GOOD  OUAUTY  HAY 
We  Buy  Hay  All  Year-Round 
Quote  Delivered  Prices  To 

Garelick  Bros.  Farms 

FRANKLIN  —  —  MASSACHUSETTS 


(338)  26 


American  Agriculturist,  May  5,  ^ 


FARMS 


Healthy  Chick  News 


MAY  1956 


COME  TO 
FREE  BABCOCK  I 
BARBECUE  l  Ik  ' 

July  10,  1956  jf 

Many  poultrymen  like  yourself,  all  over  the 
country,  have  asked  —  "Babcock  —  when  are 
you  going  to  have  another  barbecue  at  your 
farm?"  We  have  made  arrangements  to  hold 
our  barbecue  at  the  time  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultryman's  Get-Together  at  Cornell  July  10 
and  11.  The  Poultry  Department  at  Cornell  is 
setting  up  a  fine  educational  program  for  you. 
The  late  afternoon  and  evening  of  July  10th 
are  "open  house"  here  at  Babcock's.  See  our 
main  hatchery  building,  our  incubators,  IBM 
machines,  our  egg  grading  and  cooling  rooms, 
and  our  automatic  egg  vending  machine  for 
retail  customers.  Between  now  and  July  10th, 
we  plan  to  erect  a  Florida  style  hen  cage  plant 
which  you  can  see  in  operation.  We  plan  to 
operate  these  cages  in  warm  weather  only.  Also, 
we  ll  have  "floor  birds"  on  display  with  various 
types  of  water  troughs  and  feeders.  After  the 
barbecue,  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Council 
will  put  on  a  whiz-bang  zippy  program  for  you 
here  at  our  farm. 

I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  the  Poultry  Deport¬ 
ment  at  Cornell  and  the  New  York  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council  do  not  necessarily  endorse  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm  or  its  products. 

So  many  poultrymen  said  they  enjoyed  our 
1952  barbecue  so  much  that  we'  are  holding 
♦  his  one  by  popular  demand.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money,  but  the  pleasure  of  having  you  stop 
here,  whether  you  ever  buy  a  Babcock  chick  or 
not,  will  make  it  worthwhile  to  us.  We  sure  like 
visitors! 


Babcock’s  1952  Barbecue.  We  served  3,000 
Guests  in  70  min. 

Please  write  us  for  tickets  to  the  Big  Free 
Babcock  Barbecue.  It’s  free  to  our  customers, 
feed  salesmen,  county  agents,  and  to  all  poul¬ 
trymen  who  attend  the  Cornell  Poultrymen's 
Get-Together,  whether  they  are  Babcock  cus¬ 
tomers  or  not. 

FREE  TRUCK  DELIVERY  ON  BABCOCK  CHICKS 

We  are  now  pretty  well  set  to  deliver  your 
order  of  chicks  right  to  your  door  in  our  own 
trucks.  This  is  on  orders  for  500  or  more  pullets. 
We  are  now  setting  up  delivery  schedules  for 
various  States.  Would  you  like  to  raise  Babcock's 
Healthy  Leghorns  if  we  deliver  them  to  you? 

May  Prices  Lower 

We  always  reduce  our  prices  in  May,  June 
and  the  summer  months.  We  offer  you  bargains 
now  to  save  you  money  and  keep  our  breeders 
busy. 

Please  Write  Us:  For  FREE  barbecue  tickets, 
catalog,  prices,  delivery  schedules. 

Sincerely, 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3G,  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK’S 


Specialized  profit-bred  egg  and 
meat  strain  chicks.  Available1 
every  week. 

m3 -New  Color  Catalog 

“Superior  Profit-Making  Poultry 
Thru  Crossbred  Breeding.”  Send 
for  yours ! 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Box  20,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


21 ,000  ‘S'leedenA 

Under 

ONE  ROOF 


By  CHARLES  STRATTON 


M 


well 


ANY  poultrymen  walk  many 
footweary  miles  through  the 
years  traveling  between  their 
poultry  buildings.  At  one  of  the 
known  Arbor  Acres  breeding 
farms,  this  one  located  in  New  London 
County,  (Mail  address:  North  Stoning- 
ton),  Conn.,  21,000  Arbor  Acres  White 
Rocks  are  housed  under  one  roof.  This 
triple  deck  28  x  750  henhouse  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country. 


Under  the  expert  direction  of  farm 
manager  Albert  Links,  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  operates  smoothly  under  an  effi¬ 
cient  system  that  requires  the  services 
of  only  three  men.  The  building  con¬ 
tains  84  pens  and  has  nine  grainrooms. 
Each  man  has  his  own  block  of  pens, 
nine  to  the  floor  and  three  stories  high, 
totaling  27  pens.  Each  floor  has  three 
separate  grainrooms/  but  due  to  the 
spacing  the  middle  man  has  an  extra 
pen  on  each  floor  or  750  extra  birds. 

All  nine  grainrooms  are  equipped 
with  automatic  feeders,  each  taking 
care  of  one  sectional  unit.  Every  man 
is  checked  out  on  minor  feeder  and 
waterer  float  adjustments  and  repairs. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

For  the  doctors  who  are  poor  in 
spelling,  it  helps  a  lot  if  their  hand¬ 
writing  is  terrible  too. 

— Ithaca  Rotary  News 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

In  order  to  eliminate  waste  of  time,  the 
men  are  instructed  to  inform  Links 
when  any  plumbing  or  machinery 
breaks  or  equipment  needs  a  major 
overhauling. 

This  building  was  once  used  as  a 
broiler  plant  by  another  firm.  Since 
Arbor  Acres  took  over  less  than  two 
years  ago  every  piece  of  equipment  on 
the  place  has  been  put  into  qperation 
to  make  the  set-up  as  efficient  as  pos¬ 
sible.  A  25  x  225  foot  gas  heated  brood¬ 
er  house  and  a  2  y2  story  25  x  325  foot 
hot  water  equipped  brooder  house  start 
Arbor  Acre  candidate  breeding  flocks 
that  go  on  a  sod  range  across  the  street 
at  8  to  9  weeks  during  warm  weather. 

Cockerels  are  separated  and  go  into 
their  own  shelters  on  the  same  range 
as  the  pullets.  The  entire  flock  rota¬ 
tion  set-up  is  staggered  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  top  egg  production  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  suppily  of  replacement  birds 
around  the  calendar.  All  eggs  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  an  Arbor  Acres  hatchery 
right  on  the  farm. 

Local  farmers  clean  out  the  litter  and 
Links  puts  in  a  few  extra  helpers  to  aid 
the  regular  men  in  scraping  and  brush- 


Albert  Links,  farm  manager,  shows  one  of 
the  Arbor  Acres  White  Rock  breeders  in 
the  large  triple  deck  building.  Eggs  from 
the  birds  in  this  building  are  moved  by 
truck  across  the  driveway  to  a  modern 
Arbor  Acres  hatchery  that  has  a  capacity 
of  nearly  one-half  million  eggs. 

ing  out  the  pens.  All  pens  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  thoroughly  disinfected.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  rice  hulls,  peanut  hulls,  and 
sawdust  in  a  deep  litter  system  is  built 
up  during  the  winter  until  it  is  about 
10  inches  deep  by  April.  It  is  then 
cleaned  down  to  2 -inches  and  allowed 
to  build  up  to  6-inches  by  fall. 

A  300  gallon  wash  tank  comes  in 
mighty  handy  for  washing  and  disin¬ 
fecting  utensils.  No  gambling  with 
chance  infection  is  the  rule  and  every¬ 
thing  gets  a  thorough  washing.  In  in¬ 
clement  weather  the  tank  is  moved  in¬ 
side  and  its  use  is  continued.  Automatic 
feeder  track  is  cleaned  out  with  a  vacu¬ 
um  cleaner  and  thoroughly  disinfected 
and  dried. 

Filling  pens  with  birds  on  the  third 
floor  is  easy  the  way  Links  does  it.  He 
places  a  10  foot  section  of  roller  track 
from  truck  to  doorway  of  pen  and  with 
a  hook  on  the  end  of  a  rope  slides  the 
loaded  crates  up  the  track.  Two  men 
work  on  the  truck,  one  pulls  the  rope, 
one  man  stacks  the  crates  in  the  pen 
and  a  fifth  man  removes  the  ten  birds 
from  each  crate.  It  only  takes  30  min¬ 
utes  to  unload  650  birds  by  this  method. 

Once  a  week  Albert  Links  checks  the 
50  KVW  auxiliary  power  plant  that 
takes  over  in  case  of  power  failure. 

It  is  the  job  of  Albert  to  see  the  en¬ 
tire  program  on  this  Arbor  Acres 
breeding  farm  operates  smoothly  from 
brooder  house  to  range  and  into  one  of 
the  largest  laying  houses  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  hatchery  with  its  nearly  one- 
half  million  capacity  is  a  job  in  itself 
and  another  manager  takes  over.  But 
it’s  a  job  well  done  that  makes  the 
business  operate  smoothly.  Greater 
chance  of  disease  in  a  house  of  this 
size?  They  don’t  just  talk  about  it  — 
neither  do  they  take  chances  —  they 
have  a  complete  immunization  program 
and  vaccinate  for  everything. 


This  laying  house,  28  x  750  feet,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country  and  is  operated 
by  only  three  workmen.  Building  was  once  used  for  a  broiler  house.  Poultry  equip¬ 
ment  in  foreground  was  being  washed  in  a  300  gallon  tank  of  disinfectant  when 
photo  was  taken. 


Now  It’s  Easy  To  Grow  Deluxe 


ft 


PLUM  SIZE 


n 


HAVE  THE  BIGGEST  IN  TOWN! 


Stern’s  deluxe  "Empire” 
Strawberry  Plants  produce 
berries  so  huge  they’ll  be 
the  talk  of  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  !  Extra  red,  firm, 
juicy  sweet  strawberries 
BIG  AS  PLUMS  !  Easy  to 


grow,  hardy,  resist  drought, 
thrive  even  in  hot  weather. 

Strong,  well-developed 
crowns  and  roots  withstand 
even  severe  winters.  Yield  deluxe  berries  by 
the  thousands,  go  on  producing  for  years! 

From  Each  Plant 
6  Pints  of  Berries  A  Year! 
Enormous  producers !  During  3*year  field  tests 
each  plant  proved  itself  a  little  "strawberry 
factory”— yielded  an  average  of  6  pints  ayeat! 
Take  advantage  of  these  low  prices.  Order  in 
quantity.  For  as  little  as  2l/2t  per  plant,  have 
all  the  luscious  "plum  size”  berries  you  want 
for  shortcakes,  jams,  to  serve,  with  cream. 
Recommended  for  freezing.  Plant  enough  so 
you  can  enjoy  them  all  year ! 

BEST  PLANTING  TIME  NOW- 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

Official:  Our  "Empire”  Strawberry  plants  arc 
largest  No.  1  size— best  and  biggest  grade. 
Produce  deluxe  berries  in  abundance.  ?ou 
must  be  completely  satisfied.  Otherwise 
ceive  free  replacement  or  your  money  back. 
That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

Have  plants  for  as  little  as  2'/j<  ea, 
More  You  Order,  More  You  Save! 

50— $2.50  100— $4  500— $15  1000-$25 

All  Prices  Postpaid 


tern’s  Nurseries 


FIELD  M— 2,  GENEVA,  N.  Y.w 


This  Ringling  Bros  I 
Circus  team  appears  in  I 
the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  I 


Famous  teams 
keep  fit  with 

ABSORBINEI 


It’s  not  coincidence  that  famous  ex¬ 
hibition  teams  and  weight-hauling 
champions  are  treated  regularly  with 
Absorbine.  This  world  famous  liniment 
works  while  the  horse  is  on  the  job, 
helps  prevent  a  simple  bruise  or 
swelling  from  becoming  a  more  serious 
Bog  Spavin  or  Bowed  Tendon  condi¬ 
tion.  Does  not  blister  skin.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


W 


SPRING  SPECIAL 


New  Hampshire 

COCKERELS 

Order  Now  at  $10  per  111 


HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK 

FREE  CATALOG 


Ebenwood  Farm 


Box  14, 


West  Bridgewater, 


,  Mass- 


STOP  KEEPING  CHICKENS 


You 


Let  SHRAWDER  S  ANCONAS  Keep  ((,< 
The  breea  that  lays  more  large  white  egg®  ^  4311. 
Day  Ola  and  Started.  Catalog  FREE 


SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM. 


RICHFIELD 


SAY 


that  y o 1 


the 


product  tidvertis 


cd  '» 


American  AgriculiK^ 

local  dealer- 


when  calling  on  your 


merican  Agriculturist,  May  5,  1956  — 

Purebreds  Vs.  Crossbreds 


ORTY  years  ago  when  I  first  did  ex¬ 
tension  work  in  New  York  State  we 
worked  hard  to  get  every  one  to  keep 
iurebred  poultry.  This  was  because 
[here  were  many  farm  flocks  of  mon- 
rel  chickens  of  unknown  breeding  that 
id  not  produce  too  well.  The  well-bred 
trains  of  pure  breeds  laid  much  better 
nd  the  eggs,  as  well  as  the  birds 
hemselves,  were  much  more  uniform. 
Today  crossbred  chickens  are  com¬ 
er  to  the  fore  again  but  they  are  a 
ifferent  kind  of  crossbreds.  They  are 
he  result  of  scientific  breeding.  Sev- 
ral  investigators  have  presented  in- 
ormation  that  shows  that  the  crossing 
f  carefully  developed  pure  strains  of 
he  same  breed  and  variety,  crossing  of 
Ireeds  with  superior  qualities,  and  the 
ossing  of  two  well-selected  inbred 
mes  of  the  same  breed  and  variety 
ive  higher  and  more  efficient  produc- 
ion. 

Professor  Dewey  McNieoe  of  the 
oultry  Department  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
ity  has  compiled  some  interesting  in- 
ormation  from  the  5th  New  York  Ran¬ 


dom  Sample  Test  and  the  1st  Western 
New  York  Random  Sample  Test  com¬ 
paring  purebreds  with  the  various 
crosses.  This  information  is  shown  in 
the  following  tables  and  is  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  the  time  the  chicks  were 
hatched  until  the  pullets  were  500  days 
old.  The  data  are  the  average  of  all 
pure  strains,  strain  crosses  and  the 
combined  incrosses  and  incrossbreds. 

To  make  the  comparison  more  inter¬ 
esting  the  average  income  of  the  five 
top  pure  strains  and  the  entry  with  the 
highest  income  per  net  chick  started 
is  given  for  each  of  the  groups. 

Certainly  the  chick  buyer  of  today 
needs  to  know  something  about  breed¬ 
ing  to  buy  chicks  intelligently  and  the 
breeder  must  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  breeding  and  conduct  a 
superior  breeding  program  to  develop 
an  outstanding  strain  or  strains.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  breeders  as  the  years  go  by  for 
a  good  breeding  program  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  operation  and  requires  considerable 
capital  to  execute  it  successfully. 

— L.  M.  Hurd. 


Table  I.  5th  New  York  Random  Sample  Test,  Horseheads,  New  York 
jYIarch  13,  1954 — July  29,  1955 


Factor 


Lve.  Days  to  50%  production  . . 

o.  eggs  per  pullet  housed  to  date  . 

en-day  eggs  per  bird  to  date  . 

ve.  March  body  weight  . 

bs.  of  feed  per  doz.  eggs  . 

arch  egg  weight . . . 

ve.  mortality  . 

come  over  feed  &  chick  costs  from  top 
strain  in  each  category: 


(2)  Per  net  chick  started 

(3)  Per  pullet  housed  . 


Pure 

Strain 

Incrossbreds 

Strains 

Crosses 

&  Incrosses 

$1.32 

1.80* 

$1.68 

$1.11 

203 

199 

188 

187.7 

208.1 

187.6 

206.4 

219.5 

210.1 

5.80  lbs. 

4.96  lbs. 

4.86  lbs. 

5.62 

5.09 

5.17 

26.36  oz. 

26.48  oz. 

26.16  oz. 

13 

7 

13 

$97.81 

$107.28 

$68.59 

1.96 

2.15 

1.33 

2.04 

2.19 

1.35 

Table  II.  1st  Western  New  York  Random  Sample  Poultry  Test 
April  16,  1954 — August  29,  1955,  Stafford,  New  York 


Factor 

ncome  per  net  chick  started 


ive.  days  to  50%  production . ... 

J°.  eggs  per  pullet  housed  to  date  . 

ien-day  eggs  per  bird  to  date  . 

ive.  March  body  weight  . 

jbs.  of  feed  per  doz.  eggs  . ■. . 

larch  egg  weight  (oz.  per  dozen)  . 

ive.  mortality  . . . 

pcome  over  feed  &  chick  costs  from  top 
strain  in  each  category : 

(1)  Per  net  chick  started  . 

(2)  Per  pullet  housed  . 

Ave.  of  high  five.  ' 


25  Pure 
Strains 

$1.54 

2.62** 

212 

169.4 

194.4 
5.45  lbs. 
5.60 
25.92 
19 


$2.72 

2.90 

**  Ave.  of  high  five. 


5  Strain 
Crosses 

$2.48 

194 
200.1 
215.4 
4.65  lbs. 
4.99 
26.54 
9 


$3.47 

3.54 


,  '93o  \$ss  »94o 

1  Hlg  shows  how  food  production  in 
ecent  years  has  increased  faster 
se  ^°Pu^aHon.  The  graph  emphasiz- 
j  ]eia^  angles  of  our  farm  problem. 
ra(j  n  some  way,  production  must 
ons  a  brought  into  line  with 

arm  r!^0n’  anc*  government-owned 
afore  ,  ^UC^S  mus^  be  whittled  down 
ur  fo  We  can  exPect  a  real  solution  to 
Price  problems. 


1945-  »95X>  195W  *960 

2.  Past  attempts  by  government  to 
control  production  (as  shown  by  the 
graph)  have  had  little  success.  The 
chances  for  future  success  are  no  bet¬ 
ter  unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rigid  government  controls 
with  stiff  penalties. 

3.  Population  increases  offer  little 
hope  of  balancing  supply  and  demand 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 


27  (339) 


Plan  now  to  exhibit  at  the 

NYABC  6th  Annual  Cattle  Show 

August  3-4 

$5,413  in  prizes  and  awards  awaits  owners  of  daugh¬ 
ters  of  NYABC  sires  at  the  6th  annual  Cattle  Show. 
And  there’ll  be  another  popular  showmanship  contest 
for  junior  exhibitors,  too. 

Make  plans  now  to  show  your  NYABC  daughters 
at  this  great  show.  Complete  premium  lists,  rules  and 
regulations  are  printed  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
NYABC  CoOperator.  If  you  don’t  have  a  copy,  write 
to  NYABC,  and  the  rules  booklet  will  be  promptly 
sent  you. 


BOX  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


I  cut  my  FEEDING  COSTS  IN  HALF 
—got  better  results  with  GR0W-EM 


if  your  whole 

milk  costs _ $3.00 

you  save  per  calf 
in  3  months _ $7.37 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS 
GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

Over  100  head  of  females  and  six  bulls  selected  as 
foundation  and  replacement  animals  for  quality 
beef  herds.  Mostly  open  or  bred  heifers  —  a  few 
heifers  with  calves  at  foot.  All  bulls  and  most  of  the 
heifers  are  purebreds. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  12—  Altamont  New  York  Fairgrounds 
EDUCATIONAL  SHOW  10:00  A.  M.-Sale  1:00  P.  M. 
JAY  BONTECOU,  Millbrook,  N.  Y„  Sales  Manager 
Write  for  Catalogue- 

Sale  sponsored  by  the  New  York  Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and  Feeders 

Improvement  Project. 


(340)  28 


MOWER  EVER  BUILT 

•  Dyna-Bdance  Drive  •  No  Pitman 

•  No  Vibration  •  Lead  and  Register  Factory  Set 


No  clattering,  nerve-shattering  pitman  on  this  Ferguson  Mower.  In  its 
place  is  a  new,  balanced,  ground-level  drive.  It  eliminates  noise  and  vibra¬ 
tion,  even  at  top  tractor  speeds.  You  can  safely  mow  up  to  30%  faster 
because  there’s  no  vibration  to  tear  your  mower  apart.  Easier  on  the 
tractor  and  you,  too.  All  in  all,  the  Ferguson  Dyna-Balance  Mower  is  the 
first  major  change  in  mowers  in  100  years.  Available  in  6  and  7-ft.  sizes. 
Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a  field  demonstration. 


RAKE  ON  THE  MARKET 

The  Original  "Side"  Rake  •  6-Bar  Design 
Rakes  Anywhere  •  Fully  Mounted  •  8  Ft. 


Rake  safely  .  .  .  with  no  leaf  shattering  .  .  .  with  no  roping  of  windrows  .  i  i 
at  speeds  up  to  10  miles  per  hour  with  a  Ferguson  PTO  Rake.  Side-delivers 
hay  from  swath  to  windrow  in  half  the  distance  of  ordinary  rakes.  And  with 
a  new  Ferguson  Tractor,  the  rake  turns  at  the  exact  correct  speed  regardless 
of  how  fast  you’re  traveling.  Your  Ferguson  Dealer  can  show  you  why  it  will 
outperform,  outlast  any  rake  on  the  market.  Also  available  in  7-ft,  size. 


Ferguson 
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Cutting  Costs 
With  Farm 
Machinery 


By  D.  H.  HUNTINGTON 

Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering,  University  of  Maine 


IECOGNIZING  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  cost  of  machinery 
use,  (See  chart),  a  good  man¬ 
ager  will  attempt  to  minimize 
the  factors  listed  under  the  debit  side 
of  machinery  ownership  and  capitalize 
on  the  items  listed  under  the  credit 
side.  Following  are  several  suggestions 
for  reducing  costs  of  ownership  and 
operation,  and  for  increasing  labor  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

1.  When  purchasing  a  machine,  consid¬ 
er  all  factors  and  make  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment. 

a.  Consider  carefully  whether  the 
ownership  of  the  machine  is  justi¬ 
fied.  Estimate  reductions  in  labor 
costs,  improvements  in  quality, 
etc.,  and  compare  against  the  "’es¬ 
timated  increase  in  ownership  and 
operating  costs.  Investigate  the 
possibility  of  having  the  job  done 
by  a  custom  operator.  It  might 
be  cheaper. 

b.  Decide  what  is  the  best  size  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  job.  Consider  what 
labor  is  available,  the  acreage  to 
be  worked,  the  size  of  tractor 
available,  the  size  of  other  equip¬ 
ment  owned,  and  the  difference  in 
cost  between  various  sizes  and 
models.  Keep  in  mind  possible 
future  expansion  of  acreage,  an-" 
ticipated  changes  of  tractors,  and 
likelihood  of  doing  any  custom 
work. 

c.  Consider  the  possibility  of  pur¬ 
chasing  a  second-hand  machine. 
The  required  investment  is  less, 
and  therefore,  ownership  costs 
will  be  reduced.  Success  with  used 
equipment  requires  good  judg¬ 
ment,  a  wise  sense  of  value,  and 
a  desire  and  ability  to  keep  the 
machines  in  repair. 

d.  Consider  buying  equipment  that 
will  make  use  of  tractor  power- 
take-off,  This  eliminates  the  cost 
of  an  additional  engine.  A  large 
tractor  equipped  with  “live”  PTO 
is  essential  for  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  Powering  with  PTO  will  re¬ 
duce  field  capacity  and  maneuver¬ 
ability  somewhat,  however,  the 

,  reduced  investment  may  offset 
this  if  you  already  own  a  suitable 
tractor. 

e.  Buy  from  a  reliable  dealer.  Break¬ 
downs  are  inevitable,  so  consider 
the  dependability  and  quality  of 


service  available.  Availability  ofl 
parts  is  equally  important.  Thel 
dealer  should  maintain  a  reason- 1 
ably  good  supply  and  should  have  I 
quick  access  to  additional  parts! 
from  distributors. 

2.  Consider  ways  to  make  optimum  use 
of  your  machinery.  Owpership  costs 
are  nearly  constant,  regardless  oi 
the  amount  of  usage,  so  increased 
acreages  will  Yeduce  cost  per  acre. 

a.  Consider  joint  ownership.  Two  or 
more  farmers  with  small  acreages 
can  split  the  ownership  cost  so 
that  the  investment  is  reasonable. 
However,  be  able  to  agree  when 
the  various  owners  will  have  the 
use  of  the  machine. 

b.  Consider  the  possibility  of  doing 
custom  work. 

c.  Consider  possible  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  more  than  one  crop.  For 
example,  a  field  forage  harvester 
may  be  justified  if  it  will  be  used 
for  harvesting  hay  and  corn  sil¬ 
age  in  addition  to  grass  silage. 

3.  Prolong  the  useful  life  of  your  ma¬ 
chine. 

a.  Keep  the  machine  adjusted  prop- 
.  erly.  Read  the  instruction  manual 

carefully  and  keep  it  available, 
Most  adjustments  are  relatively 
simple  and  require  only  a  few 
minutes  time,  but  will  often  im¬ 
prove  operation  appreciably. 

b.  Keep  machinery  properly  serviced 
and  lubricated.  Quitting  time  is 
good  time  to  grease  the  machine 
It  will  then  be  ready  for  the  nexl 
day’s  operation  and  protected 

-  from  rust  during  the  idle  period 

c.  Exercise  good  judgment  when  op¬ 
erating  your  machinery.  Farmsm 
the  Northeast  contain  fields  with 

*  all  kinds  of  natural  machinery- 
breaking  conditions.  Stones,  wet 
spots,  hillsides,  and  small  fields 
make  necessary  a  wide-awake 
operator  who  uses  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

4.  Plan  your  operations  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  machine  and  labor  efficiency 
a.  Check  over  and  repair  machinet) 

during  the  winter  months  when 
time  isn’t  quite  so  pressing-  Tu* I. 2 3 4 
also  will  enable  your  dealer  to  o)^ 
tain  parts  without  preparing 
rush  order. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  OF  MACHINERY  USE  UPON 
PRODUCTION  COSTS  AND  PROFITS 


Debits 

I.  Increased  machinery  ownership 
costs. 

1.  Depreciation 

2.  Interest  on  investment 

3.  Taxes  and  insurance 

4.  Cost  of  housing 

II.  Increased  machinery  operating 
costs. 

1.  Fuel  and  oil 

2.  Repairs 

3.  Supplies 

III.  Possible  reduced  crop  quality 

IV.  Possible  reduced  crop  yields. 


Credits 

I.  Reduced  labor  costs  - 

1.  Improved  labor  efficiency 

2.  Possible  lower  rates  of  Pay 

II.  Possible  improved  crop  quality 

III.  Possible  increased  crop  yields 
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EASY  WAYS  TO  STAKE  TOMATOES 

lean,  easily  accessible,  tripod-grown  tomatoes  are  beginning  their  ripening 
on.  Some  gardeners  prefer  pruning  vigorously  to  remove  almost  all  foliage, 
ave  been  pinch-pruned,  keeping  foliage  along  main  stem  but  discouraging 
oots  to  bring  more  light  and  air  into  the  clump.  This  speeds  ripening  and 
clanger  from  blight  fungi  which  thrive  in  excessive  moistness.  See  picture 
or  details  of  tripod.  — Photos:  Eleanor  Gilman 


Tomatoes,  grown  the  post-trellised  way 
don't  send  their  vines  roaming  over  valu- 
oble  garden  space,  and  produce  bounti¬ 
fully.  They  can  be  either  a  special  trellis 
variety  or,  as  shown  here,  simply  a  stan¬ 
dard  variety,  John  Baer.  Fruit  this  way 
npens  better,  is  cleaner,  easier  to  pick. 


Growing  tomatoes  up  tripod-type  trellis 
shown  here  ^allows  placing  three  plants 
in  a  group  to  save  space,  keeps  them 
from  sprawling  and  facilitates  harvesting 
ripened  fruit.  Legs  here  are  simply 
prunings  off  trees  around  the  grounds, 
tied  together  up  top,  tentpole  style. 


Cutting  Costs  With  Farm  Machinery 


b-  Anticipate  possible  field  break¬ 
ages  and  order  spare  parts  to 
have  on  hand.  This  may  save  a 
•  hfi  of  time  during  the  critical  sea¬ 
son  and  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over. 

c-  Analyze  your  operations  and  con¬ 
sider  changes  to  improve  efficien¬ 
cy-  “A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link”  and  an  integrated 
farm  operation  will  be  able  to  op- 
d’ate  only  as  fast  as  the  slowest 
machine.  For  example,  a  field 
harvesting  operation  may  be  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  harvester,  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  hauling  the  crop,  or  the 
Shipment  for  putting  it  into  stor- 
^gc.  A  larger  harvester,  an  addi- 
ional  truck,  or  changes  in  stor- 
ln£  methods  might  appreciably 
^Peed  up  the  whole  operation.  Ad- 
ditional  men  in  “bottleneck  areas” 
0t  merely  switching  jobs  of  a  few 


men  might  increase  overall  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Consider  ways  to  reduce  lost  time 
from  field  breakdowns.  Break¬ 
downs  are  inevitable  so  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  and  minimize  the 
shut-down  time.  Keep  on  hand  a 
supply  of  parts  that  frequently 
need  replacement.  Consider  in¬ 
vesting  in  a  portable  welding  out¬ 
fit  for  quick  repairs.  Keep  a  well 
supplied  tool  kit  available.  Carry 
nuts,  bolts,  keys,  chain  links,  wire, 
etc.,  in  the  kit  as  well  as  a  good 
selection  of  tools. 

If  a  breakdown,  which  might 
leave  idle  a  ten  man  crew  for  a 
half  day,  could  i  be  repaired  in  an 
hour  by  one  of  the  above  precau-- 
tions,  a  saving  of  30  man  hours 
could  have  been  realized.  The 
value  of  this  labor  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  paying  for  a  tool  kit, 
or  a  welder,  or  a  supply  of  parts. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

d. 


With  the  new  Ferguson  Baler  you  turn  faster  on  the  headlands  ;  ;  :  get 
around  easier  in  small  or  irregular  fields.  Baling  is  done  right  at  your  elbow 
where  you  can  watch  it  without  getting  off  course.  If  a  miss  should  occur, 
you  see  it  before  it  leaves  the  chamber.  Twin  feeder  fingers  prevent  plugging 
and  minimize  leaf  loss.  Hooks  up  in  less  than  2  minutes.  There’s  nothing  like 
a  Ferguson  Tractor-Mate  Baler.  Ask  for  a  demonstration  on  your  farm. 


FORAGE  HARVESTER  THERE  IS 


Side  Mounted  •  "Self-Propelled 

Choice  of  3  Heads  •  Powerful  Cutter-Blower 


This  years-ahead  Ferguson  Forage  Harvester  gives  Self-propelled  efficiency, 
yet  you  have  your  tractor  for  other  farm  jobs.  It’s  side  mounted  for  maxi¬ 


mum  maneuverability  .  .  .  eyes  ahead  visibility.  Fakes  only  90  seconds  to 
hitch  or  unhitch.  Precision  controlled  from  tractor  seat.  \  our  ferguson 
Dealer  can  show  you  features  galore  that  make  this  Harvester  the  best  buy 
for  your  money.  Ask  him.  Ferguson ,  Racine,  Wis. 


uson 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $ i .00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsvilie,  New  York. 


24  CHOICE,  large  early  fall  heifers.  All  black 
and  white  from  the  best  of  cows.  All  negative 
two  time  blood  test.  Ready  now  for  third  test. 
Kenneth  O.  Ward,  Route  96,  Candor,  New  York. 
Phone  9-2175. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  on  Strathbran  Farm,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 
on  Highway  90.  Telephone  Union  Springs  77660 
— Strathbran  Zigmond:  Born  May  28.  1955  Sire. 
Fre-Mar  Pharach;  Dam,  Strathbran  Zella 
11.812M.  611F  —  Strathbran  Norseman,  bom 

July  1,  1955,  sire  Fra-Mar  Pharach,  dam 

Strathbran  Madusa  13.205M.  672F — Strathbran 
Marcus,  born  August  17,  1955,  sire  Wychmere 
Leader’s  Caroler,  dam  Strathbran  Golden  Rod 
11,582M.  671F. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  15  yearling. 
3  two  year  bulls  and  30  yearling  heifers,  sired 
by  three  great  herd  sires  The  kind  that  produce 
500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  We  have  also  for 
sale  100  yearling  heifers  of  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Mack 
Park,  Wolcott.  New  York.  Phone  5734. 


FOR  SALE:  Herefords— Choice  of  several  good 
yearling  heifers,  all  vaccinated.  V.  D.  Scudder 
&  Sons,  Painted  Post.  New  York,  R.  D.  2. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  for  sale.  Yearling  bulls 
and  heifers.  Priced  to  sell.  Held  accredited. 
Chillaway  Farms,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


HEREFORDS.  registered,  polled  bulls,  C.  M.  R. 
background.  Francis  Warner,  Chenango  Forks. 
R.  D.  1,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  30  vaccinated  Hereford  yearling 
heifers  and  3  yearljng  polled  bulls.  Lester  Chap¬ 
man,  Cayuta  Farms,  Cayuta,  New  York. 


ARE  YOU  Interested  in  beef  cattle?  A  farm  in¬ 
come  with  less  labor?  Then  write  New  York 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association;  Wing  Hall. 
Ithaca,  New  York  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
Cattle  for  Sale  and  information. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm.  Coopers  town,  N.  Y 


FIVE  Heifers  built  right,  well  bred,  priced  low. 
One  bull  calf.  Clayton  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y.. 


TWO  1955  Husky  Registered  Angus  Bulls  — 
Bardoliermere  Breeding.  Once  seen,  you’ll  want 
one.  Reasonable.  Ral-Mo  Angus  Farm,  East 
Aurora,  Nw  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Aberdeen -Angus  bulls. 
From  certified  Brucellosis  Free  Herd.  For  ap¬ 
pointment  call  Prospect  6-3281,  Bath,  If  no  an¬ 
swer,  call  Victor  3938,  Heckman  Farm,  Bath, 
New  York. 


SWINE 


CHOICE  YOUNG  PIGS  —  Feeders  —  Service 
Boars.  Dailey  Stock  Farm  Lexington.  Mass. 
Telephone  VO— 2-1085. 


GOOD  PIGS  S8.00.  Shoats  by  truck  loads,  40  lbs. 
$10.00;  50  lbs.,  $12.00.  Mostly  black  and  white 
crosses.  Write  C.  Stanley  Short,  Sr.,  Cheswold, 
Delaware.  Also  Black  Wilson  Soy  Beans,  tested, 
bagged,  $2.90  per  bushel  FOB  trucks  now. 


CHESTER  Whites  or  Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  7 
weeks,  $11.00  each.  8  to  9  weeks,  $12.00  each. 
Ship  any  number  C.O.D.,  check  or  money  order. 
Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Telephone  2-0086. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE:  Hampshires.  Pure  bred 
registered  heavy  wool  and  lamb  producers,  3  to 
5  years  old.  Must  reduce  our  flock.  Also,  our 
prize  winning  herd  ram  in  prime  condition. 
Write  E.  I.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde 
Park,  New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds ;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood,  Locke,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  AKC  silver  puds  Ray 
Y.  Leonard  76  Main  Denville,  N.  J.  Phone 
Rockaway  90156. 


GREAT  DANE  Puppies,  black.  A.  K.  C.  regis¬ 
tered.  $75.00.  Rov^e  Dane  Kennels,  Newport. 
Maine.  Tel.  EMPire  8-4711. 


BEAGLE  Male  Pups,  13  inch.  Parents  great 
hunters.  $25.00,  guaranteed.  Ralph  H.  Carver, 
West  Leyden,  New  York. 


A.  K.  C.  COLLIE  Puppies,  pedigreed.  Color  and 
marked  exactly  like  Lassie  on  T.V.  Worth 
$100.00,  reduced  for  quick  sale  $35.00  each. 
Ralph  H.  Carver,  West  Leyden,  New  York. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — Tris  and  Sables.  Beauties. 
Registered.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon,  Mass. 


GREAT  DANES:  Championship  bred  puppies. 
Unusual  quality.  Trimmed,  inoculated.  Dr.  John 
Thurber,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNN  YEP  OOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets!,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Phone  8-1611. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farrn  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.l.  Red  Chicks 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  1  older  and  prices  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
New  York. 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
yve  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  ‘he  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay.  the.v’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  vou  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc.,  Route  3A.  Ithaca  N.Y 

BABY’  CHICKS  all  Heavies.  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$7.75 — 100.  $15.00 — 200.  Ship  at  once  COD. 

Table  assortment  $2.50 — 100,  $4.00 — 200.  Plus 
postage.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown. 
Penna. 

WHITE  Rock  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
Clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

MONEY’  Making  Chicks!  Pullorum  typhoid 
clean.  Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  or  meat  produc¬ 
tion  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Many  mat¬ 
ings  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  Day  old  or  start¬ 
ed  chicks.  Ducklings.  Turkey  poults  weekly. 
Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

SURPLUS!  AAAA  Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes — 
Hamps— $7.95-100.  All  pullets,  $14.95;  mixed 
heavies,  $6.95.  Light  mixed,  $2.95.  Broilers, 
$1.95.  Baby  ducklings,  $24.00-100.  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Supply  Hatchery.  Economy  Chicks, 
Lockland,  Ohio. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of '  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm,  Maine,  New  York. 

BABY  CHICKS  $5.75—100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Also  3-week-old  Chicks 
25c  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery  Bellefonte  Poultry 
Farm,  Bellefonte  14,  Pa. 

PULLETS 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock.  Sex  Links  (black  pullets* 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms 
A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611 

CAPONS 

CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 

thousands'  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 

surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight— they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,- A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

SURGICAL  White  Rock  or  Silver  Cross  Capons. 
Our  four  week  old  capons  are  very  easy  to  raise, 
for  your  own  eating  pleasure  and  profit.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Box  A,  Kingsley,  Penna. 

TURKEYS 

BROADBREASTED  White  Hollands  and  Belts- 
ville  White  poults.  Available  April,  May,  June. 
Sebago  Lake  Turkey  Farm,  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 

BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Lovelace  strain, 
also  Broad  Thompson’s  Whites.  Big  profitable 
turkeys.  Pullorum  typhoid  clean.  12 — $11.50; 
25— $22.25  ;  50— $43.50;  100— $82.95.  Immediate 
shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 

GEESE 

GOSLINGS  or  Hatching  Eggs.  Chinese,  each 
$1.00— Eggs  $.40;  White  Emden,  $1.25— Eggs 
$.50;  Toulouse,  $1.35 — Eggs  $.60.  Order  now! 
20%  down,  Bal.  C.O.D.  Maple  Valley  Farms, 
Wells,  Vermont 

PILGRIM  Goslings — large,  fast  growing  strain. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed.  $1.50  each.  Postpaid  4 
or  more.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton.  Mass. 

WHITE  Chinese  Goslings  $1.00  each,  ten  for 
$9.00.  Jenson  Strain,-  Khaiki  Campbell  ducklings, 
fabulous  layers,  35b  each  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
Howard  Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 

DUCKS 

MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2  Penna. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each  Toulouse,  White,  Brown, 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting.  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  Rouen  Ducklings,  100 — $45.00,  20 
— $10.00,  prepaid.  A  tew  choice  drakes.  Joseph 
Nicholas,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


MONEY  makers!  Giant  white  Pekin  ducklings. 
Fast  growing — ready  for  market  in  9  weeks.  12 — 
$3.75;  25— $7.25;  50— $13.25;  100— $24.50.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

RABBITS 

BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits 
for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson,  Conn. 

VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

ATTENTION  ’aimers:  Fight  Mastitis  with  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clarks  Pen-Fz  (Penicillin  &  Nitrofura- 
zone).  Two  tubes  free  with  10  ($7.90)  Prepaid. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Kensington 
Veterinary  &  Poultry  Supply,  Box  73,  Kensing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 

MASTITIS  Special— C  A  MYCIN  in  ihe  12cc 
syringe  containing  500. 000  Units  Penicillin,  20C 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
eal  Co.,  Box  1.  Bardonia,  New  Y’ork. 

MUSHROOMS 

SPAWN  (“Seed”)  Plus  complete  instructions, 
manureless,  various,  growing,  marketing  $1.00. 
Free  Literature,  gladly.  Luxor-AA  641  South 
19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 

AUCTION  SCHOOL 

> 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 

AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 

GINSENG 

WANTED  Dry,  wild  ginseng  roots.  Price  list 
free.  H.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Alstead,  N.  H. 

WANTED:  Wild  Ginseng.  Highest  prices  paid. 
Adelphi  International  Co.,  7  East  15th  Street, 
New  York  3.  N.  Y 

HAY 

TIMOTHY,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  Com.  James 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse, 
New  York.  Phone  92885. 

FLOWERS  and  BULBS 

HARDIER  Chrysanthemums  —  Earlier.  Vigorous 
field  grown  plants.  10  gorgeous  colors,  $1.00; 
30  (10  colors),  $2.00.  Postpaid.  Instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  Burnett  Gardens,  28.  Assumption,  Illinois. 

DAHLIAS:  Hardy  old-fashioned  dahlia  tubers. 
Mixed.  Mostly  purple.  12 — $1.00.  Postpaid. 
Howard  Snyder,  Lisbon,  New  York. 

CHOICE  dahlias,  8  assorted  $1.00.  Augustus 
Beneke,  Mexico,  New  York. 

GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  mixed  colors.  100  Large 
size  $3.50.  100  medium  size  $2.50.  Prepaid.  State 
Inspected.  M.  R.  Meckler,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS,  mixed,  about  15  varieties.  Large 
$3.95  hundred,  $18.95  thousand,  medium  $12.95 
thousand.  Bulblets  $1.00  quart,  all  postpaid.  H. 
E.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 

PLANTS 

STATE  Inspected  Vigorous  Strawberry  Plants. 
Howard;  Catskill;  Fairfax;  Sparkle;  Robinson; 
Temple.  25— $1.50;  50— $2.35;  100— $3.50.  Post 
paid.  Free  Catalog.  Franklin  Roberts.  Boxford 
Mass. 

ONION  PLANTS  —  Choice  Select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet 
Spanish,  500-S2.10;  l,000-$3.50;  2000-$5.45; 

3000-$6.90  ,  6000  (crate;  $10.50,  prepaid.  Austin 
Plant  Company,  Box  31„  Austin.  Texas. 

MAY  SPECIALS;  Virus  Free  Brilliant;  Super- 
fection;  20th  Century;  Gem;  Streamliner  Ever- 
bearing  strawberry  plants — $4.00-100.  Premier; 
Dunlap;  Robinson;  Armore;  Sparkle, — $3.00-100. 
Postpaid.  Latham  raspberries — $7.00-100.  Perk¬ 
ins  Berry  Farm,  Hudson  Falls,  New  York. 

STRAWBERRY-raspberry  plants.  Highest  qual¬ 
ity.  State  certified.  Strawberries  from  virus  free 
foundation  stock.  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle 
50-$2.25 ;  100-$3.50;  200-$6.50;  300-$9.00.  500- 
$12.50;  1000-$23.00.  Latham  raspberries  25-$3.50; 
50-$6.00;  100-$12.00;  500-$50.00.  Postpaid.  Fold¬ 
er.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry,  Randolph,  Vermont. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants:  Essentially  Virus  Free 
Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle,  also  regular  stock 
of  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Empire,  Robinson  and 
Temple;  100-S2.50;  200-$4.50;  500-$8.50;  1000- 

$16.00.  Superfection  and  Streamliner  (Everbear- 
ers)  50-$2.00;  100-$3.50,  Asparagus  Roots  (Mary 
Washington).  Large  one  year  roots,  100-$2.50; 
500-S8.00;  1000-$15.00.  Giant  Washington,  100- 
$3.00;  500-$11.00;  1000-$20.00.  Rhubarb  (Red 

Goliath >.  Large  roots,  35c  each,  3-$1.00.  Horse¬ 
radish.  15-$1.00.  All  plants  freshly  dug.  State 
Certified.  Fred  Drew  (Nursery)  Agawam.  Mass. 

BERRY  Plant  Special.  24  Latham  Raspberry 
Plants,  bearing  age.  75  Premier  Strawberry 
Plants.  June  bearing.  25  Gem  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Above  collection  $4.75,  Also  Pre¬ 
mier  Strawberry  Plants  $1.90-100.  Gem  ever- 
bearing  $1.50-50,  $2.50-100.  2  year  asparagus 
roots,  $1.75-25;  $3.75-100.  Latham  Raspberry 
Plants,  $1.75  dozen.  All  state  inspected.  Post¬ 
paid.  Emmett  Jennett,  West  Chazy,  New  York. 
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June  2  Issue . Closes  Mov 

June  1 6  Issue . Closes  June 

July  7  Issue . Closes  June  22 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY  Plants'  —  Vermont  grown  t, 
virus  free  stock.  Howard  17  <  Premier!  ?! 
Catskill  50— $2.00:  100— $3.15;  250-37  m  J* 
$12.00;  1000— $21.00.  Trimmed  ready  tosA 
heavy  rooted  plants.  Red  Raspberrv  pi™ 
Large  2  yr.  Latham  and  Durham  fall  hnS 
25— $3.25;  50— $5.50;  100— $10.00;  500-3 
1000-575.00 -Medium  size-%  price.  RaspS 
are  very  profitable  easy  to  grow.  Instructions in 
eluded,  postpaid.  Glenn  Thompson,  Johnson,  Vt 

STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants  44  \rari 
eties  Spring  Dug.  Free  Price  List  and  catalog' 
How  to  grow  them  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre.  pa. 


NURSERY  STOCK 


PLANT  Xmas  Trees.  Big  return  from  waste 
land.  Special  on  Balsam  trees-  from  12  tn  % 
inches.  $5.00  per  100,  $45.00  per  1,000.  Address 
• — Xmas  Trees,  Box  3S4.  Elizabethtown,  N  Y 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Stead, 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N 


WANTED,  salesman  with  few  lines,  to  sell  com, 
plete  Crop  Drying  and  Forage  Harvesting  lines, 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York.  Chester 
Frederick,  Distributor,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man  for  general  dairy  farm.  House 
and  privileges.  Opportunity  for  advancement 
References  required.  Partridge  Hill  Farm,  Bos 
AA,  Barneveld.  New  York. 


BUY*  A  Skarie  Chain  Lightning  Chain  Saw  for 
only  $178.00  less  big  dealer  discount!  Use  It 
yourself  and  its  outstanding  performance  will 
make  your  friends  and  neighbors  warlt  one  too! 
Sales  result  automatically.  Many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  Exceptionally  low  price  for  four  horse¬ 
power  eighteen  inch  capacity  chain  saw.  Re¬ 
sponsible  parties  write  to  Skarie,  Inc.,  Dept. 
AA-4.  707  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore  1, 
Maryland  now  for  details  and  descriptive  liter¬ 
ature. 


A  DRESS  SHOP  In  Your  Home.  No  Investment. 
Good  commissions  selling  better  dresses.  Write 
Modern  Manner  Clothes,  Hanover  WG,  Penna. 


WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  pleasant  home,  responsible  job.  Gen¬ 
eral  helper  in  small  school  for  retarded.  No 
experience  needed  but  should  like  children. 
Sound  view  School.  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York, 


WANTED:  Not  just  a  hired  man,  but  one  who 
is  capable  of  assuming  full  responsibility  and 
care  of  a  moderately  small  dairy  herd.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  a  manager’s  wages  to  one  who 
meets  my  requirements.  He  must  be  over  a 
years  old,  with  a  small  family  and  have  go« 
references.  I  desire  a  man  who  is  content  with 
farm  life,  enjoys  working  with  animals,  and 
would  prefer  one  that  has  had  experience  with 
a  purebred  dairy  on  test.  William  B.  Hunter, 
Box  422,  Monroe,  Orange  County',  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer  with  helper  pre¬ 
ferred.  Barn  cleaner,  modern  house,  good  wage, 
Kurt  Simon,  Dolsontown  Road,  Middletown. 
N.  Y.  Phone  5156. 


$1,000  Monthly-Selling  direct  sensational  garden 
cultivator.  Hoes  between  plants  and  rows,  iw 
thing  like  it.  Big  commission  advanced.  Sample 
furnished.  Pierron  Sales.  DePere.  Wisconsin; 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  Manager — Wants  position  in  Northeast. 
9  years  experience  in  dairying  and  casft 
Family.  Capable  of  accepting  full  responsible.' 
Best  of  references.  Box  514-WR.  Amencan 
culturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STRO.UT  Catalog— Free— Farms.  Hornes.  Busi¬ 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States,  3,04b  barg 
described.  World’s  Largest!  56  Years  her 
Strout  Realty,  251R  4th  Ave..  New  torn  «• 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  80  Acre  Dairy-Chicken  FM®  k 
room  house,  $25,000.  Wilson-Broker.  -4 
Street,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


BARGAINS— Farms,  homes;  $3300-530. 000. 
list.  Write  Bill  Rawlings,  West’s  Represen 
R.  4,  Rome,  New  York.  _ 

150  ACRE  dairy  farm,  35  acres  tillage.  Barn  w 
30  head.  Tractor,  baler,  all  farm  eqmpmw1- 
head.  Milk  bottled,  sold  retailed.  ^icetLPwnort, 
ably,  Matti  Pollari,  RD  2,  Box  200, 

New  Hampshire.  - 

POULTRY-Hatchery-Fruit  Farm,  45  acres.  1 
dependent  business,  well  established,  tu  )  j 
ated.  Breeding  capacity  3500.  Producing-  ..^ 
Reds,  Sex-link  Cross;  White  Leghorns.  ,  ries, 
eggs  and  baby  chicks.  20  acres  fruit  co,onial 
peaches,  grapes.  Ideal  location.  14  room  .  ^ 

home.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write  or  ^ 
listing.  Cold  Springs  Poultry  &  tru 

Valois,  New  York.  _ _ _ 

<cell«nt 


FOR  RENT,  in  Central  New  Jersey,  ex  ^ 
dairy  farm.  Modern  barns  and  suos.  certj. 
of  alfalfa,  30  acres  mixed  hay.  v  or  An  jjne 
fied  and  accredited  70  cow  milking  her.~,’  er  an(l 
of  farm  machinery,  including  barn  cl®  ^ 
ensilage  unloader  guaranteed  class  l-  £  part  of 
market  on  premises.  Owner  will  tm?„r(f,,,iturist 
cost.  Box  514-pM,  c/o  American  Agrmu 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

260  ACRES,  50  cow  dairy,  stocked,  MUiPP™ 
spring  watered  pastures,  woodland, .  j-  (e|e. 
fruit  trees,  8  room  house,  hath,  eleetri  huntin 
phone,  mail,  school  bus.  churches,  deer  - 
$33,000.  Jesse  Palmer,  Sherman,  New 

- -  —  f  nV)  a  rife, 

FOR  SALE:  Nelson  Fnyik  Farm  0} ■  hoUSe. 

12  room  house.  Large  barn,  new  Li  house  an® 
Plenty  of  water  both  hot  and  cold  in  . 
barn.  Located  of  a  mile  from  DeP  ■ 

ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pogsl 
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ATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
preaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
inger  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
ie  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
>w  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Bam 
guipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob- 
gation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
arm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


.NVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
-„m  Factory  to  you.  Do..ble  stitched, '  reinforced 
nth  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
>8,  $7  78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
/rite  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
Oth  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
linghamton.  N.  Y 


lOZER  Blades  and  Loaders  for  D2.  D4,  TD6. 
TO,  HD5,  HD6,  Oliver  A,  B,  OC6,  OC3,  John 
tee  40C.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 
?ayne  R.  Wyant,  New  Bethlehem,  Penna. 


T)R  GREEN  FEED,  Grass  Silage,  complete 
’orage  Harvest;  Shred  stalks  or  straw  for  bed- 
ing,  clip  pasture,  use  the  M-C  Chopper.  For 
lformation  write  Chester  I.  Frederick,  Distribu- 
or,  Mendon,  New  York. 


JON’T  BUY  protein,  save  your  hay  and  grain, 
t  is  worth  more  dried  with  American  Air  Fans 
r  Heated  Crop  Dryers.  For  information  write 
-hester  I.  Frederick.  Distributor,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 


SALER  Twine,  knotless.  This  twine  sold  with 
aoney  back  guarantee.  Prices — less  than  50, 
h95  Per  bald;  50  to  100,  $6.40  per  bale;  100  to 
00,  $6.00  per  bale;  300  to  600.  $5.75  per  bale; 
•00  to  1000,  $5.50  per  bale.  Send  $6.50  for  one 
ale  sample,  or  larger  order  at  above  prices  to: 
riendly  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Phone 
•Ridley  8-6291. 


Steel  Quopset  Huts,  21’ 6”  wide  and 
long  or  longer  $595.00.  Free  delivery  first 
so  miles.  After  that  $.50  per  mile.  Nelson, 
roton,  New  York.  • 


BRING  Sellabration.  .  .  You  can  drive  a  bar- 
am  at  Casellini-Venable  Corporation,  your  Cat- 
™ar\  Dealer!  Caterpillar  D2-50”  Tractor,  5J 
,,Ke.s  Pil;h  hyster  winch,  a  Certified  Buy  at 
^■Caterpillar  D2-50”  Tractor,  5U  Series, 
n  hyd.  angledozer  and  hyster  winch,  1950 
lacmne,  as  is,  $3900.  Allis-Chalmers  HD5  wide 
uge  tractor  with  Gar  Wood  hyd.  angledozer 
winch-  A  buy  for  only  $4300.  Ter- 
j  ®  ^  Tractor  48”  gauge,  new  1951,  elec- 
iinn  r»,s  ancl  lighting,  very  good  condition, 
Jut  ,~i Ihs-Chalmers  HD5  Tractor  with  Gar 
44w  Tlaulic  angledozer,  feood  condition,  clean 
shin'  i,  n,ri,'"ar  D-8  Tractor  with  LeTourneau 
■tinnLrT1^ lidozer,  rear  drum  PCU.  Very  good 
4qmSr  c,onditiori.  A  real  buy  for  the  money, 
rm  k,  mlernationai  TD18  Tractor  with  Isaac- 
hnn  ’’  bulldozer,  reconditioned  in  our 

>4  fin”  tremer>dous  buy  at  $6300.  Caterpillar 
emnriu-  ra,c*-or  with  LPC  hydraulic  bulldozer, 
onaitioned  and  painted.  $4950.  Many  other 

'enahin  S 'Contact  us  for  your  needs.  Casellini- 
iranitr,  e S?n?ora^’°n,  Barre,  Vermont.  Tel 
ered  J164-  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  Regis- 
ompanyadernar!<S  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 


it  Hm, Great  Buys  In  Used  Equipment 
lodol  ton- Arnold,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer! 
deal  frU  tarmall,  with  plenty  of  attachments, 
tartinp.  i„arpJ?r  exPanding  his  acreage  or  just 
Mow,  Metai  rahS  hf^-tracks.  Hydraulic  Snow 
lade  ani  o™1  Cultivator,  Mower  with  7-foot 
tPUlar  D4  'T  Plows  to  Buy  and  Try.  Cat- 
thorouffhi,,  tractor  with  Cat  Angledozer. 
Uy  and  t  rePon<tttiot>ed,  a  good  machine  to 
the  Amdla  International  TD6  with  Bucyrus- 
hape  i  „°rr'  Repairs  complete,  unit  in  fine 

vf'ue’  Certified  buy.  International 
ood  shar,red  w'th  Bucyrus-Erie  Angledozer.  In 
b  excel  bant'  .reduced  to  $2600.  BG  Cletrac 
arco  Winov,COrlrtitic!n’  with  Heil  Angledozer  and 
!uy,  Serin'  In  ^'rst  class  shape,  a  Certified 
toughton  -  a  ,  jPostcard  for  complete  listing, 
uinpscot  5rtnolc*  Machinery  Company,  59  Pre- 
'3121.  Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce 

narks  nf  ..  pll*ar  and  Cat  are  Registered  Trade- 
- -  lne  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 

Prices — we  sell  cheap — save  75 
Models— iqtsc  ,  tractor  parts — 150  makes  and 

ble.  Surnhif  £atalog  ready — send  25<l,  refund' 
'orth  Dakota  raCt°r  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo 


NlVEs-  p*  - - 

ach.  John  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers  $4.50 
^aPee,  New  ^?e.rc>  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Lanh.  Highest  ?  Most  baler  knives  $5.50 

Rostpaicj.  p  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 

Waives,  Balriu.u!'  a,! J  $1.00.  Agricultural 
oaiawinsville,  New  York. 


MORE  FORAGE 
LESS  GRAIN 

AIRYMEN  may  be  giving  their 
cows  too  much  grain.  Grain  feed¬ 
ing  has  increased  about  25  per  cent  in 
the  past  7  years — a  change  that  has 
added  materially  to  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  milk.  USDA  dairy  nutritionists  be¬ 
lieve  feeding  costs — normally  at  least 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion — can  be  cut  20  to  ^5  per  cent  by 
using  more  forage. 

But  the  savings  depend  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  quality  of  pasture,  hay,  or 
silage  used.  Income  over  feed  cost  and 
rate  of  milk  production  are  more  favor¬ 
able  when  the  quantity  of  good  forage 
fed  is  about  2  y2  times  the  weight  of 
grain  used.  The  cost  of  producing  milk 
turns  sharply  upward  when  forage 
makes  up  only  a  little  more  than  half 
of  the  total  ration. 

Dairy  nutritionists  have  found  that 
pasture  is  the  most  efficient  form  of 
forage  for  offsetting  heavy  grain  con¬ 
sumption.  Maintenance  of  high  quality 
is  a  greater  problem  in  harvested  for¬ 
age  crops  than  it  is  in  such  crops  used 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


SILOS — Fair  Prices,  Prompt  service.  Write  Don 
Mac  Ewan,  462  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  One  Case  Grain  Thresher,  size 
28.47.  One  Pioneer  Bean  Thresher,  size  26.40. 
Both  in  very  good  shape.  Abram  Nevelezer, 
Williamson,  New  York.  Phone  4282. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED;  Indian  Head  cents  very  good.  State 
quantity  and  price  in  first  letter.  H.  A.  Wood, 
150  Montague  Road,  North  Amherst,  Mass. 


$3,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel,  Dimes 
1894-S,  1895-0,  1916-D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S, 
1901-S,  1913-S,  1923-S,  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1500.00 
Certain  dates— Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian- 
heads,  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  cents, 
$200.00.  2c  Pieces,  $45.00.  3c  Pieces  $60.00. 
Halfdimes  $500.00.  Shield  Nickels,  $100.00.  Old 
Dimes  $300  00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  $50.00. 
Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00 — -$500.00.  Wanted 
Half  dollars,  dollars,  gold,  coins,  paper  money 
etc.  Know  their  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated 
guaranteed  buying-selling  catalogue,  giving  com¬ 
plete  all  coin  information — Send  $1.00.  Purchase 
catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Catalogue  money 
refundable.  Worthycoin  Corporation,  Leaders  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Quotations,  (K-132C)  Boston  8,  Mass. 


WANTED  to  buy  old  post  cards,  envelopes. 
Chur,  Box  117,  Williams ville,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50.000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


7  FT.  CEDAR  Post  3”  to  6”  top  diameter.  25c 
each.  Donald  Macagg.  Harrisville,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft. 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  l5  cents 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  Phone  683121, 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcel- 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sundav. 


WOMEN'S  INTERESt 


‘‘MULTIFLEX”  pastry  Lifter.  A  sensational 
help  in  the  kitchen.  Free  literature.  H.  M.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Dept.  A,  Box  155,  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

WHOLESALE  gift,  appliance  catalog,  offering 
double  S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases. 
Send  $1.,  refundable  Pollack,  Akron,  N.  Y. 


SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Bootees  50c.  Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 


QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  Colors!  1%  lbs., 
$1.00;  3%  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Patterns.  Ward,  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8, 
Massachusetts. 


COLORFUL  Ribbon  Remnants.  Good  lengths, 
widths.  100  yards  $1.00,  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex¬ 
change,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


FUND  RAISING 


CLUBS,  Churches,  Auxiliaries,  etc.  Earn  $100  to 
$500  cash,  plus  24  handsome  sturdy  card  tables 
for  your  club!  Nothing  to  pay,  no  risk.  Write 
for  details  about  the  Mathers  Advertising  Card 
Table  Plan.  F.  W.  Mathers,  Dept.  AG,  Mt. 
Ephraim,  New  Jersey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks,  Cesspools,  Grease 
Traps,  cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  En¬ 
zymes.  Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups, 
pumping,  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Av¬ 
erage  6  months  supply,  $4.95.  Order  today  or 
write  for  booklet.  Suburban  Products  Company, 
Department  25  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


WOOL  WANTED:  Send  your  wool  to  the  Blanket 
Mill  for  nice  warm  blankets,  comfort  batting  and 
knitting  yarn.  Write  for  particulars.  Shippens- 
burg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburm  Penna. 


BUSINESS  Cards,  $2.98  per  thousand  postpaid. 
Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
Caledonia,  New  York. 


QUALITY  hickory  stockmen’s  canes  postpaid 
$1.50  each.  Harold  Jones,  Box  54,  West  Winfield, 
New  York. 


PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops.  Cheese  cloth,  100 
yards  by.  52”,  in  10  yard  convenient  lengths. 
$6.50  prepaid.  Renist  Hein,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


50  ENVELOPES,  50  Letterheads  printed,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  200  of  each  $3.00.  Snell  Printery, 
Red  Lion,  Pennsylvania. 


as  pasture.  Harvested  forage — whether 
hay  or  silage — must  be  of  good  quality 
so  cows  will  eat  plenty.  And  the  supply 
must  be  abundant. 

Much  of  the  quality  of  a  forage  crop 
can  be  lost  by  harvesting  it  at  the 
wrong  time.  Grasses  and  legumes  make 
better  hay  and  silage  if  harvested  at  an 
early  stage  of  maturity.  At  that  time, 
they  provide  top  levels  of  digestibility 
and  nutrients.  The  greatest  milk-pro¬ 
ducing  value  is  provided  by  early-cut 
hay,  the  least  by  late-cut  hay. 

Experiments  show  that  with  usual 
grain  feeding,  cows  should  consume 
2  %  to  2  %  pounds  of  hay — or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  pasture  or  silage — per  day  per 
100  pounds  of  body  weight.  To  do  this, 
they  must  have  good  forage. 

—  A.  A.  — 

OUTSTANDING  YOUNG 
FARMERS 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
all  over  the  country  have  been  select¬ 
ing  outstanding  young  farmers  by 
states  and  nationally.  None  of  the  four 
national  winners  come  from  the  North¬ 
east,  but  following  are  state  winners 
as  chosen  by  Junior  State  Chambers  of 
Commerce : 

Connecticut — John  Mark  Bishop,  35, 
Cheshire  Street,  Cheshire,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Maine — Arnold  A.  Davis,  35,  R.F.D., 
Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

Maryland — G.  Gorman  Brittingham,  32, 
Parsonsburg,  Maryland. 
Massachusetts — George  R.  Medeiros, 
30,  Sodom  Road,  Westport,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

New  Hampshire  —  Emerson  Lloyd 
Moore,  25,  Route  8,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

New  Jersey — Fred  G.  Rasweiler,  28, 
Route  1,  Pennington,  New  Jersey. 
New  York — Carl  Yunker,  32,  Transit 
Road,  Elba,  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  —  Robert  C.  Boyd,  34, 
Route  1,  North  East,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island — Everett  I.  Cornell,  Jr., 
27,  Burlingame  Road,  Oaklawn, 
Rhode  Island. 

Vermont — Harold  R.  Beebe,  27,  East 
Dorset,  Vermont. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  CALF  FROM  EVERY 
COW 

VERY  successful  dairyman  knows 
that  he  must  keep  his  cows  bred. 
His  goal  should  be  a  calf  per  cow  per 
year. 

Dr.  James  Wadsworth,  Vermont  ex¬ 
tension  animal  pathologist,  cautions 
that,  “Under  farm  conditions — especi¬ 
ally  during  the  winter — cows  should  be 
let  out  twice  daily  to  observe  heat. 

“You’ll  notice  a  big  difference  in  con¬ 
ception  rate  if  you  do  -this,”  he  says. 
“Three  out  of  four  cows  show  first 
signs  of  heat  in  the  morning.  Half  of 
them  go  out  of  heat  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  Every  time  you  miss  a  cow  in 
heat  and  don’t  breed  her,  you  get  kick¬ 
ed  in  the  pocketbook  to  the  tune  of  a 
dollar  a  day. 

“Cows  should  not  be  bred  until  60 
days  after  calving.  After  that  she  costs 
a  dairyman  $30  for  every  barren  month. 

“Here  are  three  other  important  tips 
—record  all  heat  periods;  provide  lots 
of  light  and  exercise;  and,  consult  your 
veterinarian  if  a  cow  does  not  conceive 
to  three  services.. 

“Above  all,  turn  the  cows  out  twice 
a  day  and  give  them  a  60  day  rest  be¬ 
tween  calving  and  breeding.” 

DIG  FILM 

The  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
has  prepared  a  film  called  “Probing  for 
Profits.”  It  discusses  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock  to  build  a  breed  of  meat 
type  hogs.  If  you  know  of  a  farm  group 
which  might  be  interested  in  seeing 
this  film,  drop  a  post  card,  requesting 
it,  to  Mrs.  Jean  Wallin,  Print  Sales 
Manager,  The  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa. 


It’s  Easy  to  Market 
Dairy  Replacements 
through  Empire 

There  are  plenty  of  good  buyers 
for  dairy  replacements  at  all  seven 
Empire  Stockyards  across  the 
state.  The  demand  is  tremendous, 
so  it  will  pay  you  to  market  dairy 
replacements  now  at  your  Empire 
Stockyards.  Yes,  dairy  replace¬ 
ments  do  require  the  health  cer¬ 
tificate  signifying  that  they  are 
free  of  Brucellosis,  and  blood  tests 
are  now  being  processed  promptly 
by  the  State.  Empire  can  help 
you  get  the  health  certificates  if 
you  have  the  proper  papers. 
There’s  no  reason  to  delay  the 
marketing  of  dairy  replacements. 
The  buyers  are  at  your  nearby 
Empire  Stockyards,  ready  to  pay 
good  prices  for  dairy  replace¬ 
ments.  Let  your  Empire ,  Stock- 
yards  manager  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  you.  Call  him  today. 

Marketing  Cooperative 

Regular  Weekly  Auction  Sales  at 

Bath*  Greene  *00600(3 
Bullville  •  Gouverneur 
Caledonia*West  Winfield 

Empire  can  now  arrange  on-the-farm 
auction  sales  of  livestock  and  farm 
equipment.  Call  your  Stockyards  man¬ 
ager  for  details. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
JERSEY  SALE 
Sat.,  May  19 

1  P.  M.— Fairgrounds 
PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

50  HEAD 

Selling  will  be  one  proven  bull,  whose  daus.  have 
made  500  lbs.  as  2  yr.  olds,  and  2  outstanding 
yearling  bulls.  Featured  will  be  recently  fresh 
and  heavy  springing  cows  and  cows  and  heifers 
for  early  fall  freshening.  A  few  outstanding 
show  prospects  and  heifers  for  4-H  Club  work. 
Many  of  the  leading  breeders  in  N.  Y.  State  are 
consigning  to  this  sale — it  is  probably  the  best 
group  of  cattle  to  sell  in  these  annual  sales! 
Mostly  calf.  vac.  Many  from  accr.  herds. 


Other  Jersey  sales  include: 

May  17  Mrs.  FLORENCE  BROWN;  Conneaut- 
ville,  Pa.  Farm  located  12  miles  northwest  of 
Meadville,  Pa. 

75  head  of  reg.  Jerseys,  mostly  close  up  Island 
breeding.  Calf.  vac.  Accr.  herd.  A  complete  line 
of  farm  machinery  sells  in  the  morning. 


May  31  — 6th  Annual  SLAGLE  QUALITY  SALE. 
Marion,  Ohio.  45  head  carefully  selected  from 
many  of  the  leading  breeders  in  Canada  and 
eastern  U.  S.  herds. 

For  catalogues  on  any  of  the  above  sales,  con¬ 
tact:  GENE  SLAGLE,,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Mgr. 
P.  O.  Box  89,  Marion,  Ohio. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  JERSEY  SALES! 


NINTH  ANNUAL  EMPIRE  STATE 
BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

Place — Cornell  Judging  Pavilion,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — 48  Head, 

Time — 12:00  Noon,  Saturday,  May  12. 

Cows,  Brgd  Heifers,  Yearlings,  Calves,  and  two 
exceptionally  well  bred  Bulls.  Norman  E.  Mag- 
rrussen,  Browri  Swiss  Sales  Service,  Pedigrees. 

Auctioneer,  Don  BrcacMey,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 

For  Catalog  write:  Frank  L,  Jewett,  West  Road, 
Oneida,  New  York. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 


BREEDING  STOCK  OFFERING 

Spring  Specials  on  Ewes  with  Lambs  at 
Side.  Single  or  Twins 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

Phone  229  Cooperstown,  New  York 


I 


y 


(344)  32 


This  romantic  Double  Ring  Chicken  Mold  is  a  two- 
layer  gelatin  salad  made  in  two  ring  molds,  then 
unmolded  and  cut  to  interlock  the  rings. 

— Photo:  courtesy  General  Foods 


Bake  the  12-inch  cake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  1  hour  and  15  minutes  or 
until  done.  (Do  not  open  door  during 
first  hour.)  Bake  the  10-  and  8-inch 
cakes  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°).  Put 
the  smaller  cake  at  fropt  of  oven  for 
easier  removal  when  done,  and  bake 
the  10-inch  cake  1  hour  and  10  min¬ 
utes,  and  the  8-inch  cake  about  1  hour 
or  until  done. 

Cool  cakes  in  the  pans  on  racks  for 
15  minutes.  Then  loosen  from  sides 
with  spatulp,  turn  out,  remove  paper, 
and  turn  right  side  up  on  racks  to 
cool,  at  least  2  hours.  Brush  cake  to 
remove  loose  crumbs.  Frost  and  decor¬ 
ate  as  below. 

FROSTING  FOR  BRIDE'S  CAKE 

1  cup  butter  or  shortening  (white 
for  all  white  frosting) 
cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar 
cup  milk  (about) 
teaspoons  vanilla 
teaspoon  salt 
Cream  shortening,  add  part  of  sugar 
gradually,  blending  after  each  addition. 
Add  remaining  sugar  alternately  with 
the  milk  until  just  the  right  consist- 
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the  milk.  Reat  after  each  addition  uni  I 
smooth,  Xldd  vanilla  and  salt  a” 
blend  in.  .... 

A  small  cake  decorating  set  wi  I 
metal  gun  and  four  or  five  tips  can  I 
bought  for  about  $1.70  and  is  hanojl 
for  decorating  if  you  are  not  ac*eP .  J 
making  a  paper  cone  for  the  fi°s  I 
and  cutting  the  tip  for  the  decoia  I 
desired.  Instructions  for  decoia  i  I 
usually  come  with  the  gun.  The  aec  I 
ations  do  not  have  to  be  elaborate  •  ■  I 
they  might  just  be  a  simple  shell  I 
at  the  base  and  top  edges  of  each  ay  I 
On  top  of  the  cake,  use  a  sma'  or| 
quet  of  fresh  flowers — your  ovvn  .  j 
from  a  florist.  If  you  do  decorate  e  l 
orately,  start  decorating  the  °j;  | 

layer  with  larger  designs  near  c  I 
and  smaller  ones  near  top.  0fi 

If  you  cannot  do  the  decora  mg 
the  cake  yourself,  maybe  you  a 
friend  who  would  enjoy  doing  ^  .J 
more  detailed  decorating  sugge^  l 

877, 
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ency  to  spread.  Beat  after  each  addl 
tion  until  smooth.  Add  vanilla  and  sail 
and  blend  in.  While  using  f rostine  I 
keep  bowl  covered  with  damp  cloth  to  I 
prevent  drying. 

Frosting  the  Cake:  Place  the  12-h 
layer  on  large  flat  plate  or  tray  from  I 
which  it  is  to  be  served.  Frost  the  topi 
of  the  layer  generously  and  spread  * 
thin  layer  of  frosting  on  sides  of  cake  I 
Top  with  the  10-inch  layer,  centering  | 
evenly,  and  frost  top  generously  6 
the  sides  thinly.  Adjust  the  8-inch  lay. I 
er,  covering  top  and  sides  with  a  th 
layer  of  frosting.  Spread  remaining! 
frosting  on  top  and  sides  of  cake  mak- 1 
ing  a  smooth  base  for  decorating.  De  I 
corate  with  the  following  frosting: 

FROSTING  FOR  DECORATING 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  white 
shortening 
2  cups  sifted  confectioners’  sugar  I 
1 1/2  tablespoons  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Dash  of  salt 
Cream  shortening,  add  cup  of  sugar  I 
gradually,  blending  after  each  addition. 
Add  remaining  sugar  alternately  with 


RECEPTION 


DP  YOUR  wedding  bells  will  soon 
be  ringing,  you  probably  have 
the  wedding  reception  on  your 
mind.  Have  you  thought  about 
making  it  a  “do-it-yourself”  affair? 
You  and  your  family  can  do  it  easily 
with  careful  planning  and  by'  making 
use  of  such  aids  as  prepared  mixes  and 
frozen  fruit  juice  concentrates. 

Refreshments  for  a  wedding  recep¬ 
tion  may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate 
as  you  desire.  Adaquate  for  the  loveli¬ 
est  of  weddings  are  a  beautiful  bride’s 
cake,  punch,  salted  nuts,  and  -mints, 
with  or  without  fruit  cake  or  fancy 
sandwiches.  Perhaps  a  buffet  of  cold  or 
hot  poods  or  a  more  elaborate  sit-down 
service  may  be  your  choice,  but  in  any 
case,  don’t  try  to  do  more  than  you 
can  do  easily. 

For  a  cold  buffet,  a  double  ring 
chicken  salad  mold  (see  picture  on  this 
page)  or  chicken  salad  (dressed  up 
with  cubes  of  fresh  pineapple  and 
toasted  almonds),  assorted  fancy  sand¬ 
wiches,  ice  cream  molds,  bi’ide’s  cake, 
punch,  coffee,  mints,  and  nuts  might 
be  served. 

For  a  hot  buffet,  substitute  for  the 
chicken  salad  either  chicken  or  turkey 
a  la  king,  or  lobster  or  shrimp  New- 
burg,  in  p^tty  shells  or  on  fluffy  rice 
with  toastel  almonds.  Serve  with  but¬ 
tered  finger  rolls  instead  of  sandwich¬ 
es,  and  add  a  double  ring  fruit  salad. 

Traditionally,  the  cake  served  at  the 
wedding  reception  is  a  tiered  fruit 
cake,  also  known  as  the  Groom’s  Cake, 
but  nowadays  most  people  prefer  to 
serve  a  tiered  white  bride’s  cake  as  the 
wedding  cake  ....  and  then  possibly 
offer  thin  slices  of  fruit  cake  (light  or 
dark  and  probably  made  from  a  family 
recipe)  from  a  large  cake  tray,  orVgive 
each  guest  an  attractively  wrapped 
small  piece  of  fruit  cake  (to  dream  on). 
A  piece  of  the  fruit  cake  is  also  stored 
for  future  anniversaries. 

The  bride’s  cake  may  be  a  pound,  or 
sponge,  or  angel  cake  as  well  as  a 
white  butter  cake.  The  cutting  of  it  is 
the  highlight  of  the  reception  and  is 
not  done  until  all  the  guests  arrive. 
For  this  ceremony,  .a  silver  serving 
knife  is  decorated  with  white  ribbons 
and  dainty  flowers.  The  bride  and 
groom  cut  the  cake  together,  the  bride 
holding  the  knife  in  both  hands  or  just 
the  right  one  with  the  groom’s  left 
hand  over  hers.  The  bride  and  groom 
eat  the  first  slice  together,  and  then 
the  rest  of  the  cake  is  cut  by  friends 
of  the  mother  of  the  bride  and  served 
to  the  guests. 

To  cut  a  three-tiered  cake,  first 
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carefully  remove  the  top  layer  to  a 
plate.  (It  is  nice  to  put  this  part  awhy 
in  the  freezer  for  the  couple’s  return 
from  the  wedding  trip  if  enough  serv¬ 
ings  have  been  provided  otherwise. ) 
Using  a  sharp  slender  knife,  cut  a 
circle  approximately  6  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  in  the  center  of  the  second  tier. 
Cut  the  outer  ring  in  wedge-shaped 
pieces.  After  these  are  served,  cut  the 
six-inch  center  circle  in  pie-shaped 
pieces.  Repeat  cutting  the  larger  bot¬ 
tom  layer  in  the  same  way  with  the 
inner  circle  measuring  about  8  inches 
in  diameter.  Cut  the  top  layer  last  (if 
it  is  not  to  be  saved). 

Here  are  directions  for.  making  two 
delicious  wedding  cakes.  The  first 
comes  from  a  manufacturer  of  cake 
flour.  The  second  one  is  smaller  and 
prepared  from  a  commercial  cake  mix. 
Either  of  these  cakes  may  also  be  used 
as  an  anniversary  cake. 

BRIDE'S  CAKE 

(Three-tiered  for  150  people) 

For  this  cake  you  will  need  3  round 
layer  cake  pans  3  inches  deep:  one  12 
inches  in  diameter,  one  10  inches,  and 
one  8  inches.  Line  the  bottom  of  each 
pan  with  paper.  You  will  need  to  make 
the  recipe  below  twice,  but  mix  and 
bake  each  separately.  With  the  first 
recipe,  fill  the  12-inch  pan;  with  the 
second  recipe,  divide  batter  between 
the  10-inch  and  8-inch  pans,  filling 
each  pan  half  full. 

5  >/3  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

2  tablespoons  double  acting  bak¬ 
ing  powder 

2  teaspoons  salt 
10  egg  whites 

1  cup  sugar 

iy3  cups  butter  or  shortening  (use 
a  whife  shortening  for  a 
WHITE  cake) 

2|/2  cups  sugar 
1%  cups  milk 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Sift  cake  flour,  baking  powder,  and 
salt  together  three  times.  Beat  the  egg 
whites  until  foamy,  add  1  cup  sugar 
gradually,  and  continue  beating  until 
mixture  stands  up  in  soft  peaks.  Cream 
shortening,  add  2y2  cups  sugar  grad¬ 
ually,  and  cream  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  flour  mixture  alternately  with  the 
milk,  a  small  amount  at  a  time,  beat¬ 
ing  after  each  addition  until  smooth. 
Add  vanilla  and  beaten  egg  whites  and 
beat  thoroughly  into  the  batter. 
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m«i3.  Th's  becoming  ensemble  is  cut  especially  for  C - 

»e  shorter,  fuller  figure— in  half  sizes  14  %  to  24% 

Size  16y2  dress,  3%  yds.  35-in.;  bolero,  1%  yds. 
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4827.  So  very  flattering 
—  the  lowered  waistline, 
atop  a  whirling  bouffant 
skirt!  Misses’  sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16  takes  4%  yds.  35-in. 

9053 

SIZES 

14%— 24% 
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9238 

SIZES 

12-20 

30-42 
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9306.  Neat,  sweet,  three-piece  playset! 
Smock  with  roomy  pockets  to  hold  toys;  shorts 
and  pedal  pushers!  Children’s  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8. 
Size  6  smock  and  shorts  take  2  yds.  35-in. 

9238.  Easy  to  sew  and  irons  in  a  jiffy! 
This  is  a  dress  you'll  live  in  all  summer 
long!  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  30  to  42.  Size 
1(5  takes  4  yds.  35-in. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  add¬ 
ress,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  En¬ 
close  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you 
want  patterns  sent  by  first-class  mail,  add  5 
cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Sta¬ 
tion  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


&our  ltaby  Doctor  Says:  , 

4<,A  Green  or  Yellow  Vegetable” 

By  KATHLEEN  BERRESFORD 

Nutritionist 


j  ST  about  everyone  knows  what  a 
vegetable  is.  And,  to  many  people  it’s 
,  Sl5*Ple  matter  to  say  that  a  green 
egetable  is  one  that’s  a  green  color. 

U  vvhen,  doctors  say  to  eat  a  “green 
ge  able,”  they  usually  mean  a  dark 
,recn  leafy  one. 

The  other  day  at  the  close  of  a  meet- 
w  ien  some  mothers  were  asking 
s  ions  about  foods,  one  of  them 
^plained,  “I  can’t  get  my  little  boy' 
r  ®alad'  What  should  I  do?”  When 
iim  t  ^ei  s*le  especially  wanted 
llc  _°.eat  S£dad,  she  replied,  “The  let- 
tor  the  green  vegetable.” 

m°^er  hadn’t  understood  the 
o  boC  S  ,°r‘V'  Sometimes  I  think  in  order 
,  ,lca%  clear,  we  should  just  call 
tou  rlnd  of  food  “dark  green  leaves.” 
"turn311  of  many  kinds  yourself 

irusspi!  and  bcet  Sheens,  spinach, 
Sven  v, ,  sProut-s,  collards  and  kale. 
Tln«J1  °ccob  llas  dark  green  leaves. 

Particular  shade  of  green  means 


“lots  of  vitamin  A.”  And  enough  of 
vitamin  A  means  better  growth  and 
healthier  skin  for  babies.  Vitamin  A  is 
in  the  deeper  yellow  vegetables  too — 
like  carrots,  winter  squash  and  yams. 
The  deeper  the  yellow,  the  more  vita¬ 
min  A— just  like  summer  butter. 

Now  getting  back  to  our  mother’’ s 
question  about  salad  —  lettuce  makes 
any  meal  more  appetizing.  And  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  leaves  may  be  fairly  dark 
green,  too.  But  little  people  don’t  often 
eat  enough  lettuce  to  have  it  really 
count  as  a  “green  vegetable.”  All  vege¬ 
tables  are  good  food,  of  course.  It’s  just 
that  it  takes  at  least  one  dark  green 
or  yellow  one  every  day  in  meals  to 
help  keep  that  Vitamin  A  storehouse 
filled  up.  . 

And  one  last  word— if  your  baby  is 
just  starting  to  eat  vegetables,  your 
doctor  will  know  from  experience  which 
ones  -most  babies  like  best.  Populai 
foods  are  good  ones  to  start  off  with. 
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Competition  gives 
me  more  for  my  money 

—my  refrigerator  is  a  good  example!” 

\ 


Inquiring  Reporter:  There  are  bills  in  Congress  that 
would  give  regulated  forms  of  transportation,  such 
as  railroads  and  some  trucks  and  barges,  more 
freedom  to  price  their  services  in  competition  with 
each  other  —  and  with  unregulated  .trucks  and 
barges,  too.  What’s  your  opinion  of  that? 

Housewife:  Well,  what  I  want  to  know  is  —  will  com¬ 
petition  in  transportation  benefit  me?  When  I 
bought  my  refrigerator,  three  different  stores  com¬ 
peted  for  my  business— and  I  got  a  mighty  good  buy! 

Inquiring  Reporter:  According  to  a  Cabinet  Committee 
appointed  by  the  President,  if  the  various  kinds 
of  transportation  were  allowed  greater  freedom  to 
compete  with  one  another  in  rates,  it  would  mean 
savings  for  everyone. 

Housewife:  I  thought  so.  I  remember  reading  that  rail¬ 
roads  are  often  required  to  set  their  rates  higher 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  —  just  to  protect 
their  competitors. 

Inquiring  Reporter:  That’s  right  —  and  the  Cabinet 
Committee  recommended  that  each  form  of  trans¬ 
portation  should  be  allowed  to  make  rates  related 
to  its  own  costs  and  needs,  so  long  as  the  rates  are 
not  below  cost  and  are  not  discriminatory. 

Housewife:  Well,  in  that  case  I’m  all  for  competitive 
freight  rates.  After  all,  I  pay  the  freight  on  every¬ 
thing  I  buy! 

For  full  information  on  this  important  subject,  write  for  the 
booklet,  “Why  Not  Let  Competition  Work?” 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

804-K  Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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r "Plant  Stern’s  3-Season 
Superfection  Everbearing 
Strawberries  Now . . .  Have 

STRAWBERRIES 
IN  60  DAYS 

And  Every  Spring,  Summer  &  Fall 
Or  Your  Money  Back? 

Our  Superfection  Straw¬ 
berries  are  really  the 
berries!  Everbearing, 
easy  to  grow,  yield  big 
crops  of  the  most 
luscious,  ripe,  juicy 
strawberries  just  60 
days  after  planting 
and  all  through  spring, 
summer  and  fall  for  years ! 
Absol  utely  winter-hardy. 
Except  for  a  week  or  two  in  hottest 
weather,  continue  bearing  till  frost! 

MMM  .  .  .  WHAT  FLAVOR! 

Firm,  juicy,  sugar  sweet.  Most  luscious 
strawberries  that  ever  glorified  a  short¬ 
cake  or  sundae.  Delicious  in  jams  and 
with  cream. 

3  TIMES  MORE  FRUIT 

Acclaimed  by  garden  authorities,  and 
home  gardeners.  In  actual  field  tests  pro¬ 
duced  approx.  8,000  quarts  per  acre  first 
year  planted  —  3  times  more  fruit  than 
other  everbearing  varieties. 

Ideal  Planting  Time  Now 
OrderWith  Money-Back  Guarantee 
Stern’s  Super  Grade  No.  1  plants  have 
big  husky  roots,  hundreds  of  long  fi¬ 
brous  feeders  for  exceptional  production. 
Ready  for  planting  now  —  ready  to  bear 
in  60  days.  You  must  be  satisfied.  Other¬ 
wise  receive  free  replacement  or  money 
back.  That  is  our  absolute  guarantee. 

NOTE  LOW  PRICES! 

25  for  $2  •  50  for  $3.75  •  100  for  $6  •  200  for  $10 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

JStern’s  Nurseries 

L.  Field  M— 2,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK.J 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


FOR  FOLKS  OVER  40 


NOW — magnifying  lenses  for  elderly  folks  who 
don’t  wear  glasses  regularly  and  who  have  diffi¬ 
culty  reading  newspapers,  the  Bible  and  doing 
fancy  work.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  to  struggle 
and  squint  with  an  old-fashioned  magnifying 
glass  because  the  amazing  new  Precision  Mag¬ 
nifying  Glasses  bring  you  a  magnifying  lens  for 
each  eye  and  help  stop  squinting,  eyestrain  and 
discomfort.  Permit  restful  reading — hour  after 
hour  like  you  never  did  before.  Try  them  in 
your  own  home  on  a  five-day  trial  plan  that 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt 

PRECISION  MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

A  Blessing  for  Elderly  Folks 

Lenses  are  scientifically  ground  and  polished, 
then  fitted  into  frame  of  simulated  zylonite. 
Truly,  they  add  to  you,  looks.  And,  for  all 
reading  purposes,  they’re  “tops.”  Complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 

BEST  ORDER  A  PAIR  TODAY 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  mail  name,  address  and  age.  On  arrival 
pay  postman  only  $4.00  plus  C.O.D.  postage. 
Wear  them  5  days,  then,  if  you  aren’t  more 
than  satisfied  return  for  refund  of  purchase 
price.  If  you  remit  with  your  order,  we  ship 
prepaid,  same  guarantee.  Order  from 

PRECISION  OPTICAL,  INC. 

Dept.  96-E  Rochelle,  III. 


Nagging  Backache 
Sleepless  Nights 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
(  sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  16  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait. ..try  Doan’s  Pills. ..get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 
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FREE— Big  New  Catalog 

Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself  — 
Easy'  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instruction^  for  measuring.  Save  '/3 
to  '/j.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  Write  now  Lupply  limited 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  48th  Year  Phila.,  Pa. 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  .00%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


,  TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  2  5  7,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.O.  Box  162.  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  Ist-class  mailing.  For  Needle- 
craft  Catalog,  send  an  additional 
25  cents. 
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7186.  Cool  scoopod-neck  pinafore  be¬ 
comes  a  pretty  party  dress  by  adding 
the  separate  collar.  Children’s  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8  included.  Pattern,  embroidery 
transfer,  directions.  25  cents. 

738.  Easy-to-crochet  new  doily  in 
pineapple  design  for  your  home.  19-inch 
doily  in  mercerized  crochet  and  knit¬ 
ting  cotton;  smaller  one  to  match. 
Directions,  25  cents. 

787.  Make  this  pretty  apron  for  serv¬ 
ing  guests.  Add  flower  embroidery,  con¬ 
trast  binding.  Use  remnants  too!  Em¬ 
broidery  transfers,  directions  for  apron 
17  inches  long.  25  cents. 

7338.  Chair  or  buffet  set  in  graceful 
bird-and-rose  design  formed  by  filet 
crochet.  Charts,  directions  for  set  in 
No.  50  mercerized  cotton.  Chair-back 
13x16  jnches;  arm  rest  6x12  inches. 
25  cents. 

7042.  Inspired  by  Grandmother’s  fan, 
this  gay  scrap  quilt  is  easy  to  put  to¬ 
gether.  Repeat  the  same  scraps  in 
every  block,  or  make  them  as  they 
come  to  your  hand.  Pattern,  directions, 
color  chart  for  quilt.  25  cents. 


and 

your 

by  Kay  Eichelberger 

Housing  and  Design  Specialist,  Cornell  University 
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Furniture  Woods 

One  of  my  unit  members  in  extension 
Has  a  dining  room  finished  in  knotty  pine. 
Will  you  kindly  suggest  what  furniture 
wood  should  be  used  in  it?— Mrs.  D.  H. 

There  is  no  rule  for  combining  woods. 
Different  colored  woods  are  being  used 
together  today.  The  style  of  a  room 
may  determine  the  wood  design  for 
your  furniture.  For  example,  a  room 
with  walls  of  knotty  pine  is  an  informal 
one  and  rustic  in  appearance.  There¬ 
fore,  furniture  of  pine,  maple,  or  cherry 
might  be  more  appropriate  than  other 
woods. 

The  finish  of  the  walls  and  wood  may 
be  similar,  of  course,  and  would  make 
the  room  appear  more  spacious.  If  the 
color  of  the  furniture  wood  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  color  of  the  paneling,  it 
may  make  the  room  appear  smaller. 


color  or  raw  sienna,  if  a  warmer 
tone  is  desired. 

Mix  the  above.  A  very  small  amount 
goes  a  long  way.  Prepare  in  a  small 
amount  as  it  is  best  to  discard  any  por¬ 
tion  unused. 

5.  Apply  the  above  finish  with  an  old 
paint  brush  to  a  thoroughly  dried 
enamel  surface,  starting  at  the  center 
and  working  toward  the  edges  on  flat 
surfaces. 

6.  Wipe  off  with  a  soft  cloth  in  a 
circular  motion.  Ordinarily  the  center 
of  a  space  is  left  light  with  darker 
edges  and  most  of  the  glaze  is  wiped 
off  the  raised  parts.  Oftentimes  a  cloth 
sprinkled  with  turpentine  may  be  used 
if  the  glaze  does  not  wipe  off  easily. 

7.  Blend  further  by  patting  the  sur¬ 
face  with  clean  cheesecloth  and  finish 
blending  with  a  dry  paint  brush,  wiping 
off  the  brush  on  a  cloth  often. 


Befiuishing  Bedroom  Set 

I  am  interested  in  making  my  bedroom 
set  an  antique  white.  It  is  now  a  light 
maple  finish.  Can  you  give  me  the  formu¬ 
la  and  the  best  paint  to  use? 

—Mrs.  N.  Q.,  New  York 

You  can  paint  over  the  maple  finish 
or  remove  it.  To  refinish  the  set,  the 
following  steps  should  be  followed: 

1.  To  remove  the  old  finish,  use  a 
commercial  paint  and  varnish  remover. 
Follow  directions  on  the  container. 

2.  Use  #2/0  aluminum  oxide  abrasive 
paper  to  sand  the  surface,  followed  by 
#4/0  paper.  Sand  with  the  grain  and 
dust  well. 

3.  After  dusting  surface  with  a  tack 
rag,  paint  it  with  a  good  grade  of  alkyd 
resin  ehamel  paint  (white). 

4.  After  the  paint  is  thoroughly  dry, 
apply  the  following  formula  for  an  an¬ 
tique  finish  over  the  enamel: 

3  tablespoons  turpentine 

1  tablespoon  varnish  or  boiled  lin¬ 
seed  oil. 

1  teaspoon  of  raw  turkey  umber  oil 


A  Family  Boom 

Everyone  is  talking  about  a  family 
room  these  days.  Will  you  please  explain 
what  this  room  is  used  for,  and  how  it  is 
furnished?— Mrs.  L.  T. 

Many  new  homes  have  a  family  room 
or  study,  and  many  owners  of  old  ones 
are  using  their  second  parlor  as  a  fami¬ 
ly  room.  Sometimes  it  doubles  as  a 
living-room  or  kitchen;  in  larger  houses 
it  is  an  easy  to  care  for  exti’a  living- 
room  used  primarily  by  the  children  or 
for  entertaining. 

Furniture  should  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  activities  that  take  place  in 
the  room.  These  activities  probably  in¬ 
clude  games,  children’s  homework,  tele¬ 
viewing,  informal  conversation,  sewing, 
snacks,  and  dining.  The  furniture 
should  be  easy  to  move,  sturdy  and 
soil  resistant,  and  should  include  snack 
tables  and  dining  table  harmonious  to 
living-room  furniture  (if  family  room 
is  adjacent  to  living-room).  Desks  and 
a  variety  of  storage  pieces  would  also 
be  suitable  and  useful. 
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'tyour  Wedding 
Reception 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 


lecorating.”  Address  Mailing  Room, 
Hall.  College  of  Agriculture, 
haca,  N.  Y.,  and  enclose  5  cents  if 
do' not  live  in  New  York  State  (it’s 
zee  to  New  Yorkers).  This  bulletin 
|ves  suggestions  for  decorating  holi- 
ay  and  birthday  cakes,  as  well  as 
■edding  cakes. 

Note:  For  a  smaller  square  cake,  mix 
ne  recipe  for  the  bride’s  cake  and  di- 
ide  batter  into  one  10xl0x2-inch 
quare  pan  and  two  8x8x2-inch  square, 
laper-lined  pans.  When  putting  layers 
ogether,  follow  procedure  for  the 
,rge  cake  but  cut  one  of  the  8-inch 
quares  into  a  5-inch  square  for  the 
op  tier.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
375°)  about  35  to  40  minutes  or  until 
lone.  Use  V2  of  the  frostings  above. 

BRIDE'S  CAKE  FROM  PREPARED  MIX 

(65  to  75  servings) 

You  will  need  four  boxes  of  a  white 
ake  mix  and  3  oblong  pans,  paper- 
ned,  somewhere  near  these  sizes: 
3x9x2,  9x6x2  inches,  and  7x3x2-inch 
bread  tin).  Prepare  2  boxes  of  cake 
nix  (mix  each  separately)  for  the 
arge  pan  and  bake  at  375°  for  35  to 
0  minutes.  Prepare  one  box  of  cake 
ix  for  the  medium  sized  pan.  Divide 
he  mixture  from  the  fourth  box  be¬ 
tween  the  smallest  pan  and  about  6 
uffin  cups.  (Use  the  cup  cakes  for 
upper.)  Bake  the  smaller  cakes  at 
75°  about  25  to  35  minutes  or  until 
clone.  (Note:  For  a  round  cake,  use 
■ound  pans  of  similar  capacity. ) 

Follow  directions  under  BRIDE’S 
)AKE  for  cooling,  removing  from  pan, 
rosting,  and  decorating,  using  x/2  the 
resting  recipes.  Frost  the  cake  on  an 
)blong  tray  from  which  it  is  to  be 
lerved. 


WEDDING  PUNCH 

(About  80  4-oz.  punch  cups) 

3  12-ounce  cans  frozen  orange  juice 

concentrate 

4  6-ounce  cans  frozen  lemonade 
concentrate 

-  3  6-ounce  cans  frozen  limeade 
concentrate 

2  large  cans  (46-ounces  each) 
canned  pineapple  juice 

6  quart  bottles  ginger  ale 

Combine  frozen  concentrates  and 
pineapple  juice  (do  not  add  any  water). 
Refrigerate.  When  serving  punch,  add 
to  punch  bowl  1  quart  of  this  mix  to 
every  quart  of  ginger  ale.  Mix  as  need¬ 
ed  so  the  punch  will  keep  its  ginger  ale 
tang.  Decorate  punch  bowl  with  slices 
of  fresh  or  whole  strawberries.  During 
serving  time,  keep  a  large  chunk  of  ice 
in  punch  bowl  (it  won’t  melt  as  fast 
as  cubes). 

DOUBLE  RING  CHICKEN  MOLD 

1  package  lemon  flavored  gelatin 
%  teaspoon- salt 

iy4  cups  fat-free  chicken  stock  OR 
strained,  canned  chicken  broth 
OR  bouillon  cube 
Dash  each  of  cayenne  and  dry 
mustard 

•4  teaspoon  grated  onion 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 

2  teaspoons  sour  pickle  vinegar 
34  cup  cubed,  fresh  tomatoes 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped  sour 
pickle 

14  cup  mayonnaise 

i/2  cup  finely  diced  celery 

1  cup  cooked,  diced  chicken 

Dissolve  gelatin  and  salt  in  hot  stock. 
Add  cayenne,  mustard,  onion,  and 
lemon  juice.  To  y>  cup  of  this  mixture, 
add  pickle  vinegar.  Chill  until  slightly 
thickened.  Fold  in  y3  of  the  tomatoes. 
Pour  into  a  1-quart  ring  mold.  Chill 
until  almost  firm. 

Chill  the  remaining  gelatin  until 
slightly  thickened.  Fold  in  the  pickle, 


mayonnaise,  celery,  chicken,  and  re¬ 
maining  tomatoes.  Pour  onto  the  gela¬ 
tin  in  the  mold.  Chill  until  firm. 

For  double  ring  mold,  prepare  2 
quart  molds  as  above.  To  serve,  unmold 
rings  on  a  large  platter  on  bed  of 
greens.  Cut  through  each  ring  once  and 
interlock  to  form  a  double  ring  (see 
picture).  Makes  12  to  14  servings.  To 
serve  a  large  number,  borrow  as  many 
ring  molds  as  necessary  from  your 
friends.  This  same  idea  may  be  carried 
out  with  any  molded  fruit  gelatin  mix¬ 
ture. 

Wedding  Sandwiches 

Here  are  tips  for  easy  sandwich 
making: 

Allow  3  to  4  fancy  sandwiches  per 
person. 

Use  fresh  bread  for  pinwheels  and 
rolled  sandwiches.  Use  day-old  bread 
for  open  sandwiches  and  others. 

Slice  bread  with  a  thin,  sharp 
knife.  A  3-pound  sandwich  loaf  cuts 
about  65  %-inch  slices.  Allow  1  slice 
bread  for  2  to  3  open  sandwiches^- For 
economy  in  making  open  sandwiches, 
slice  bread  lengthwise. 

Use  soft  but  not  melted  butter  for 
spreading. 

Season  fillings  well  and  chill  to  im¬ 
prove  flavor.  Keep  them  moist  but  not 
wet. 

Keep  bread  slices  in  damp  towel  to 
prevent  drying  out.  A  thin  film  of  soft 
butter  on  the  bread  keeps  the  fillings 
from  soaking. 

To  make  ahead  (not  freeze),  wrap 
sandwiches  in  wax  paper  or  foil  and 
then  in  damp  towel  and  keep  in  refrig¬ 
erator.  Your  vegetable  crisper  is  handy 
for  this.  For  open  sandwiches,  lay  close 
together,  without  stacking,  in  wax 
paper-lined  shallow  pans  and  cover 
with  wax  paper  and  damp  towel. 

To  make  ahead  and  freeze:  Place 
closed  sandwiches  in  layers  in  paper- 
lined  pan  or  box  with  paper  between 
and  overwrap  in  freezer  paper.  Place 
open  sandwiches  on  foil  or  paper-cov¬ 
ered  cardboard  for  support  and  freezer 
wrap.  Freeze  rolled,  ribbon,  and  other 
loaf  types  uncut.  Allow  about  2  hours 
for  sandwiches  to  thaw  (the  open  ones 
thaw  quickest.)  Partially  thaw  sand¬ 
wiches  in  wrappings  and  refrigerate  if 
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not  used  right  away.  Do  not  refreeze. 

Ribbon  Sandwiches.  Cut  white  and 
whole  wheat  bread  in  thin  slices.  Make 
3-decker  sandwiches,  using  2  slices  of 
white  and  1  of  whole  wheat,  and  vice 
versa.  Spread  with  desired  fillings  and 
wrap  and  store  as  above.  At  serving 
time,  remove  crusts  and  cut  in  finger 
pieces. 

Pinwheel  Sandwiches.  Remove  crusts 
from  all  sides  of  an  unsliced  loaf  of 
bread.  Slice  bread  lengthwise  into 
about  8  strips.  Spread  with  desired  fill¬ 
ing.  Roll  each,  starting  at  one  end  of 
the  long  slice.  Seal  with  a  little  butter 
or  fasten  with  toothpicks.  At  serving 
time,  cut  in  XA  -inch  slices.  A  row  of 
stuffed  olives  may  be  laid  along  edge 
of  bread  when  beginning  to  roll. 

Open  Sandwiches.  Cut  thin  slices  of 
day-old  bread  into  fancy  shapes,  spread 
lightly  with  softened  butter  and  top 
with  desired  mixture.  Decorate  with 
olive  slices,  bits  of  pimiento,  or  green 
pepper. 
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Davis 

DOUBLE  ACTING 

B  AKI  N G 
POIVDER 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super* 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  yoe 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 

R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW 


A  modern  electric  range 


will 


& 


cook  three  meals  a  day  for  four  people  and 
all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  week  costs 


less  than  a  pound  of  hamburger 


Live  better  electrically. .  .  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  ! 


NIAGARA 
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MOHAWK 
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£BEN  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


CHAPTER  XV 

OMETHING  woke  me  in  the  dark  of 
the  night.  There  was  a  rustling 
sound  in  the  room.  I  raised  my  head  a 
hit  and  listened.  It  was  the  black  cur¬ 
tain  that  hung  in  the  corner.  I  imag¬ 
ined  somebody  striking  it  violently.  I 
saw  a  white  figure  standing  near  me  in 
the  darkness.  It  moved  away  as  I  look¬ 
ed  at  it.  A  cold  wind  was  blowing  up¬ 
on  my  face.  I  lay  a  long  time  listening 
and  by  and  by  I  could  hear  the  deep 
voice  of  Trumbull  as  if  he  were  groan¬ 
ing  and  muttering  in  his  sleep. 

When  it  began  to  come  light  I  saw 
the  breeze  from  an  open  window  was 
stirring  the  curtain  of  silk  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  I  got  out  of  bed  and,  peering  be-> 
hind  the  curtain,  saw  only  a  great 
white  owl,  caged  and  staring  out  of 
wide  eyes  that  gleamed  fiery  in  the 
dim  light.  I  went  to  bed  again,  sleeping 
until  my  host  woke  me  in  the  late 
morning. 

After  breakfasting  I  went  to  the 
chalet.  The  postman  had  been  there  but 
he  had  brought  no  letter  from  Hope.  I 
waited  about  home,  expecting  to  hear 
from  her,  all  that  day,  only  to  see  it 
end  in  bitter  disappointment. 

New  York  was  a  crowded  city,  even 
then,  but  I  never  felt  so  lonely  any¬ 
where  outside  a  camp  in  the  big  woods. 
The  last  day  of  the  first  week  came, 
but  no  letter  from  Hope.  To  make  an 
end  of  suspense  I  went  that  Saturday 
morning  to  the  home  of  the  Fullers. 
The  equation  of  my  value  had  dwindled 
sadly  that  week.  Now  a  small  fraction 
would  have  stood  for  it— nay,  even  the 
square  of  it. 

Hope  and  Mrs.  Fuller  had  gone  to 
Saratoga,  the  butler  told  me.  I  came 
away  with  some  sense  of  injury.  I  must 
try  to  be  done  with  Hope — there  was 
no  help  for  it.  I  must  go  to  work  at 
something  and  cease  to  worry  and  lie 
awake  of  nights.  But  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  read  and  walk  and  wait. 

No  word  had  come  to  me  from  the 
Tribune — evidently  it  was  not  languish¬ 
ing  for  my  aid.  That  day  my  tale  was 
returned  to  me  “with  thanks” — with 
nothing  but  thanks  printed  in  black 
type  on  a  slip  of  paper — cold,  formal, 
prompt,  ready-made  thanks.  And  I,  my¬ 
self,  was  in  about  the  s’ame  fix  —  re¬ 
jected  with  thanks  —  politely,  firmly, 
thankfully  rejected.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  like  a  man  falling.  I  began  to  see 
there  was  no  very  clamorous  demand 
for  me  in  “the  great  emporium,”  as 
Mr.  Greeley  called  it.  I  began  to  see, 
or  thought  I  did,  why  Hope  had  shied 
at  my  offer  and  was  now  shunning  me. 

I  went  to  the  Tribune  office.  Mr. 
Greeley  had  gone  to  Washington;  Mr. 
Ottarson  was  too  busy  to  see  me.  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  I  would  be  willing  to  take 
a  place  on  one  of  the  lesser  journals.  I 
spent  the  day  going  from  one  office  to 
another,  but  was  rejected  everywhere 
with  thanks.  I  came  home  and  sat- 
down  to  take  account  of  stock.  First,  I 
counted  my  money,  of  which  there  were 
about  fifty  dollars  left.  As  to  my  tal¬ 
ents,  there  were  none  left.  Like  the  pies 
at  Hillsborough  tavern,  if  a  man  came 
late  to  dinner — they  were  all  out.  I  had 
some  fine  clothes,  but  no  more  use  for 
them  than  a  goose  for  a  peacock’s 
feathers. 

I  decided  to  take  anything  honorable 
as  an  occupation,  even  though  it  were 
not  in  one  of  the  learned  professions.  I 
began  to  answer  advertisements  and 
apply  at  business  offices  for  something 
to  give  me  a  living,  but  with  no  suc¬ 
cess.  I  began  to  feel  the  selfishness  of 
men.  God  -pity  the  warm  and  tender 
heart  of  youth  when  it  begins  to  harden 
and  grow  chill,  as  mine  did  then;  to 
put  away  its  cheery  confidence  forever; 


to  make  a  new  estimate  of  itself  and 
others.  Look  out  for  that  time,  O  ye 
good  people!  that  have  sons  and 
daughters. 

I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  had  a 
mighty  courage  and  no  small  capital  of 
cheerfulness.  I  went  to  try  my  luck 
with  the  newspapers  of  Philadelphia, 
and  there  one  of  them  kept  me  in  sus¬ 
pense  a  week  to  no  purpose.  When  I 
came  back  reduced  in  cash  and  cofirage 
Hope  had  sailed. 

There  was  a  letter  from  Uncle  Eb 
telling  me  when  and  by  what  steamer 
they  were  to  leave.  “She  will  reach 
there  a  Friday,”  he  wrote,  “and  would 
like  to  see  you  that  evening  at 
Fuller’s.” 

I  had  waited  in  Philadelphia,  hoping 
I  might  have  some  word,  to  give  her  a 
better  thought  of  me,  and,  that  night, 
after  such  a  climax  of  ill  luck,  well— I 
had  need  of  prayer  for  a  wayward 
tongue.  I  sent  home  a  good  account  of 
my  prospects.  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  report  failure  or  send  for  more 
money.  I  would  sooner  have  gone  to^ 
work  in  a  scullery. 

Meanwhile  my  friends  at  the  chalet 
were  enough  to  keep  me  in  good  cheer. 

I  was  soon  near  out  of  money  and  at 
my  wit’s  end,  but  my  will  was  uncon- 
quered.  In  this  plight  I  ran  upon  Fogar¬ 
ty,  the  policeman  who  had  been  the 
good  angel  of  my  one  hopeful  day  in 
journalism.  His  manner  invited  my 
confidence. 

“What  luck?”  said  he. 

“Bad  luck,”  I  answered.  “Only  ten 
dollars  in  my  pocket  and  nothing  to 
do.” 

He  swung  his  stick  thoughtfully. 

“If  I  was  you,”  said  he,  “I’d  take 
anything  honest.  Upon  me  wurred,  I’d 
ruther  pound  rocks  than  lay  idle.” 

“So  would  I.” 

“Ah  ha!”  said  he,  rubbing  his  sandy 
chin  whiskers.  “Don’t  seem  like  ye’d 
been  used  t’  hard  wurruk.” 

“But  I  can  do  it,”  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  sternly  and  beck¬ 
oned  with  his  head. 

“Come  along,”  said  he. 

He  took  me  to  a  gang  of  Irishmen 
working  in  the  street  near  by. 

“Boss  McCormick!”  he  shouted. 

A  hearty  voice  answered,  “Aye,  aye, 
Counsellor,”  and  McCormick  came  out 
of  the  crowd,  using  his  shovel  for  a 
staff.  y 

“A  happy  day  t’  ye!”  said  Fogarty. 

“Same  t’  youse  an’  manny  o’  thim,” 
said  McCormick. 

“Ye’ll  gi’  me  one  if  ye  do  me  a 
favor,”  said  Fogar-ty. 

“An’  what?”  said  the  other. 

“A  job  for  this  lad.  Wull  ye  do  it?” 

“I  wull,”  said  McCormick,  and  he  did. 

I  went  to  work  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  with  nothing  on  but  my  under¬ 
clothing  and  trousers,  save  a  pair  of 
gloves,  that  excited  the  ridicule  of  my 
fellows.  With  this  livery  and  the  right¬ 
eous  determination  of  earning  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  day,  I  began  the  inelegant  task 
of  “pounding  rocks”— no  merry  occu¬ 
pation,  I  assure  you,  for  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  on  Manhattan  Island. 

We  were  paving  Park  Place  and  we 
had  to  break  stone  and  lay  them  and 
shovel  dirt  and  dig  with  a  pick  and 
crowbar. 

My  face  and  neck  were  burned  crim-  • 
son  when  we  quit  work  at  five,  and  I 
went  home  with  a  feeling  of  having 
been  run  over  by  the  cars.  I  had  a 
strong  sense  of  soul  and  body,  the  lat¬ 
ter  dominated  by  a  mighty  appetite. 
McClingan,  a,  fellow  boarder,  viewed 
me  at  first  with  suspicion  in  which 
there  was  a  faint  flavor  of  envy.  He  in¬ 
vited  me  at  once  to  his  room,  and  was 
amazed  at  seeing  it  was  no  lark.  I  told 


him  frankly  what  I  was  doing  and  why 
and  where. 

“I  would  not  mind  the  loaning  of  a 
few  dollars,”  he  said,  “as  a  matter  o’ 
personal  obligement  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  do  it — most  happy,  Brower, 
indeed  I  would.” 

I  thanked  him  cordially,  but  declined 
the  favor,  for  at  home  they  had  always 
taught  me  the  danger  of  borrowing, 
and  I  was  bound  to  have  it  out  with  ill 
luck  on  my  own  resources.  . 

“Greeley  is  back,”  said  he,  “and  I 
shall  see  him  to-morrow.  I  will  put  him 
in  mind  o’  you.” 

I  went  away  sore  in  the  morning,  but 
with  no  drooping  spirit.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  I  straightened  up  a 
moment  to  ease  my  back  and  look 
about  me. 

There  at  the  edge  of  the  gang  stood 
the  great  Horace  Greeley  and  Waxy 
McClingan.  The  latter  beckoned  me  as 
he  caught  my  eye.  I  went  aside  to  greet 
them.  Mr.  Grejeley,  gave  me  his  hand. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you’d 
rather  work  than  beg  or  borrow?” 
said  he. 

“That’s  about  it,”  I  answered. 

“And  ain’t  ashamed  of  it?” 

“Ashamed!  Why?”  said  I,  not  quite 
sure  of  his  meaning.  It  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  one  had  any  cause  to 
be  ashamed  of  working. 

He  turned  to  McClingan  and  laughed. 

“I  guess  you’ll  do  for  the  Tribune 
he  said.  “Come  and  see  me  at  twelve 
to-morrow.” 

And  then  they  went  away. 

If  I  had  been  a  knight  of  the  garter 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

EBEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 
Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will’s  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  the 
harvest  dance  Will  and  Hope  de¬ 
clare  their  mutual  love,  but  Hope 
decides  that  nothing  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  Will’s  ed¬ 
ucation. 

In  Will’s  second  year  at  college 
Hope  left  to  stay  with  the  Fullers 
and  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York  City.  Will  graduated  from 
college  and  he  and  Eben  journey 
to  New  York  to  see  Hope  and 
hear  her  sing. 

Hope  believes  Will  loves  some 
other  girl.  Mrs.  Fuller  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  them  apart. 


I  could  not  have  been  treated  with  more 
distinguished  courtesy  by  those  hard 
handed  men  the  rest  of.  the  day.  I  bade 
them  good-by  at  night  and  got  my 
order  for  four  dollars.  One  Pat  Devlin, 
a  great  hearted  Irishman,  who  had 
shared  my  confidence  and  some  of  my 
doughnuts  on  the  curb  at  luncheon 
time,  I  remember  best  of  all. 

“Ye’ll  niver  fergit  the  toime  we 
wurruked  together  under  Boss  Mc¬ 
Cormick,”  said  he. 

And  to  this  day,  whenever  I  meet  the 
good  man,  now  bent  and  grey,  he  says 
always,  “Good  day  t’  ye,  Mr.  Brower. 
D’ye  mind  the  toime  we  pounded  the 
rock  under  Boss  McCormick?” 

Mr.  Greeley  gave  me  a  place  at  once 
on  the  local  staff  and  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  home  that  evening. 
Meanwhile  he  sent  me  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Republican  Central 
Campaign  Committee,  on  Broadway, 
opposite  the  New  York  Hotel.  Lincoln 
had  been  nominated  in  May,  and  the 
great  political  fight  of  1860  was  shak¬ 
ing  the  city  with  its  thunders. 

I  turned  in  my  copy  at  the  city  desk 
in  good  season,  and,  although  the  great 
editor  had  not  yet  left  his  room,  I  took 
a  car  at  once  to  keep  my  appointment. 
A  servant  showed  me  to  a  seat  in  the 
big  back  parlor  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  home, 
where  I  spent  a  lonely  hour  before  I 
heard  his  heavy  footsteps  in  the  hall. 
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He  immediately  rushed  upstairs  f 
steps  at  a  time,  and,  in  a  moment ! 
heard  his  high  voice  greeting 
babies.  He  came  down  shortly  with 
of  them  clinging  to  his  hand.  ' 

“Thunder!”  said  he,  “I  had  forgotten 
all  about  you.  Let’s  go  right  in  t» 
dinner.” 

He  sat  at  the  head  of  the  ta  ble  and  I 
next  to  him.  I  remember  how,  wearied 
by  the  day’s  burden,  he  sat,  lounging 
heavily,  in  careless  attitudes.  He  stirred 
his  dinner  into  a  hash  of  eggs,  potatoes, 
squash  and  parsnips,  and  ate  it  leisure¬ 
ly  with  a  spoon,  his  head  braced  often 
with  his  left  forearm,  its  elbow  restine 
on  the  table.  It  was  a  sort  of  letting  go 
after  the  immense  activity  of  the  day 
and  a  casual  observer  would  have 
thought  he  affected  the  uncouth,  which 
was  not  true  of  him. 

He  asked  me  to  tell  him  all  about 
my  father  and  his  farm.  At  length  1 
saw  an  absent  look  in  his  eye,  and 
stopped  talking,  because  I  thought  he 
had  ceased  to  listen. 

“Very  well!  very  well!”  said  he. 

"  I  looked  up  at  him,  not  knowing  what 
he  meant. 

“Go  on!  Tell  me  all  about  it,”  ht 
added. 

“I  like  the  country  best,”  said  he, 
when  I  had  finished,  “because  there] 
see  more  truth  in  things.  Here  the  li( 
has  many  forms  —  unique,  varied,  in 
genious.  The  rouge  and  powder  on  tin 
lady’s  cheek  —  they  are  lies,  both  ol 
them ;  the  baronial  and  ducal  crests  an 
lies  and  the  fools  who  use  them  an 
liara;  the  people  who  soak  themselves 
in  rum  have  nothing  but  lies  in  theii 
heads;  the  multitude  who  live  by  theii 
wits  and  the  lack  of  them  in  others- 
they  are  all  liars;  the  many  who  imaj 
ine  a  vain  thing  and  pretend  to  be  what 
they  are  not — liars  every  one  of  them 
It  is  bound  to  be  so  in  the  great  cities 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  decay. 

I  made  no  answer  and  the  great  coni' 
moner  stirred  his  coffee  a  moment  in 
silence. 

One  of  his  children — a  little  girl- 
came  and  stood  close  to  him  as  hi 
spoke.  He  put  his  big  arm  around  hei 
and  that  gentle,  permanent  smile  of  hi 
broadened  as  he  kissed  her  and  pattei 
her  red  cheek. 

“Anything  new  in  the  South?”  Mrs 
Greeley  inquired. 

“Worse  and  worse  every  day,”  hi 
said.  “Serious  trouble  coming!  Thi 
Charleston  dinner  yesterday  was  1 
feast  of  treason  and  a  flow  of  crimina 
rhetoric.  The  Union  was  the  chief  dish 
Everybody  slashed  it  with  his  knife  am 
jabbed  it  with  his  fork.  It  was  slaught 
ered,  roasted,  made  into  mincemeat  am 
devoured.  One  orator  spoke  of  ‘rollin! 
back  the  tide  of  fanaticism  that  fin  ■ 
its  roots  in  the  conscience  of  t  f 
people.’  Their  metaphors  are  as  bad  a 
their  morals.” 

He  laughed  heartily  at  this  examph 
of  fervid  eloquence,  and  then  we  rosi 
from  the  table.  He  had  to  go  to  1 
office  that  evening,  and  I  came  awaj 
soon  after  dinner.  I  had  nothing  to 
and  went  home  reflecting  upon  all 
great  man  had  said. 

I  began  shortly  to  see  the  truth  0 
what  he  had  told  me — men  licking 
hand  of  riches  with  the  tongue  of 
tery;  men  so  stricken  with  the  itc  ^ 
vanity  that  they  groveled  for  the  oir 
of  praise;  men  even  who  would  dop 
jury  for  applause.  I  do  not  say 
most  of  the  men  I  saw  were  of  tha 
but  enough  to  show  the  tendency  ° 
in  a  great  town.  .  ^ 

I  was  filled  with  wonder  at  first  J 
meeting  so  many  who  had  been  ev 
where  and  seen  everything,  wtr° 
mastered  all  sciences  and  all  P 
ophies  and  endured  many  perils  on 
and  sea.  I  had  met  liars  before  1 
no  Eden  there  in  the  north  count 
and  some  of  them  had  attained  a  g 
degree  of  efficiency,  but  they  lac  ^e 
candor  and  finish  of  the  metropo  ^ 
school.  I  confess  they  were  a 
much  for  me  at  first.  They  bor 
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Jv  rash  they  shared  my  confidence, 
ley  taxed  my  credulity,  but  I  saw  the 
truth  at  last. 

■  Those  were  great  days  m  mid  au- 
Imn  The  Republic  was  in  grave  peril 
|  dissolution.  Liberty  that  had  hymn- 

■  her  birth  in  the  last  century  now 
immed  her  destiny  in  the  voices  of 
[rd  and  orator.  Crowds  of  men  gath- 
,cd  in  public  squares,  at  bulletin 

Jards,  on  street  corners  arguing,  ges¬ 
ticulating,  exclaiming  and  cursing. 

A  sense  of  outrage  was  in  the  hearts 
men.  "Honest  Abe”  Lincoln  stood, 
te  they  took  it,  for  their  homes  and 
iejr  country,  for  human  liberty  and 
Even  for  their  God. 

I  remember  coming  into  the  counting 
iom  late  one  evening.  Loud  voices  had 
Jalted  me  as  I  passed  the  door.  Mr. 
Greeley  stood  back  of  the  counter;  a 
ither  tall,  wiry,  gray  headed  man  be- 
ire  it.  Each  was  shaking  a  right  fist 
Inder  the  other’s  nose.  They  were 
houting  loudly  as  they  grgued.  The 
granger  was  for  war;  Mr.  Greeley  for 
-aiting.  The  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
■ood  beside  the  latter,  smoking  a  pipe; 

I  small  man  leaned  over  the  counter  at 
he  stranger’s  elbow,  putting  in  a  word 
me  and  there;  half  a  dozen  people 
ood  by,  listening.  Mr.  Greeley  turned 
a  his  publisher  in  a  moment. 

“Rhoades,”  said  he,  “I  wish  ye’d  put 
hese  men  out.  They  holler  ’n  yell,  so 
can’t  hear  myself  think.”. 

Then  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

I  learned  to  my  surprise,  when  they 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


There  are  two  things  needed  in 
these  days:  first,  for  rich  men  to 
find  out  how  poor  men  live;  and, 
second,  for  poor  men  to  know  how 
rich  men  work. — E.  Atkinson 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

iad  gone,  that  the  tall  man  was  Wil- 
am  H.  Seward,  the  other  John  A.  Dix. 
Then  one  of  those  fevered  days  came 
he  Prince  of  Wales — a  Godsend,  to  al¬ 
ly  passion  with  curiosity. 

It  was  my  duty  to  handle  some  of 
the  latest  news  by  magnetic  tele- 
i'aph,”  and  help  to  get  the  plans  and 
r°gress  of  the  campaign  at  headquar- 
ers.  The  Printer,  as  they  called  Mr. 
Ireeley,  was  at  his  desk  when  I  came 
1  uoon,  never  leaving  the  office  but 
or  dinner,  until  past  midnight,  those 
ays.  And  he  made  the  Tribune  a 
nighty  power  in  the  state.  His  faith  in 
ts  efficacy  was  sublime,  and  every  line 
^ent  under  his  eye  before  it  went  to 
is  readers.  I  remember  a  night  when 
f  called  me  to  his  office  about  twelve 
'dock.  He  was  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
nbbish  of  the  day-newspapers  that  he 
ad  read  and  thrown  upon  the  floor;  his 
esk  was  littered  with  proofs. 

Go  an’  see  the  Prince  o’  Wales,”  he 
aif  fThat  interesting  young  man  had 
nnved  on  the  Harriet  Lane  that  morn- 
and  ridden  up  Broadway  between 
eeiing  hosts.)  ‘‘I’ve  got  a  sketch  of 
lm  ^ere  aH’  it’s  all  twaddle.  Tell  us 
omething  new  about  him.  If  he’s  got 
o  e  in  his  sock  we  ought  to  know  it.” 

r'  Dana  came  in  to  see  him  while 
w&s  there. 

Look  here,  Dana,”  said  the  Printer, 


in  a  rasping  humor.  ‘‘By  the  gods  of 
war!  here’s  two  columns  about  that 
performance  at  the  Academy  and  only 
two  sticks  of  the  speech  of  Seward  at 
St.  Paul.  I’ll  have  to  get  some  one  t’ 
go  an’  burn  that  theatre  an’  send  the 
bill  to  me.” 

In  the  morning  Mayor  Wood  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  in  turn  presented  me  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  —  then  a  slim,  blue  eyed 
youngster  of  nineteen,  as  gentle  man¬ 
nered  as  any  I  have  ever  met.  It  was 
my  unpleasant  duty  to  keep  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  royal  party  in  all  the 
festivities  of  that  week. 

The  ball,  in  the  Prince’s  honor,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  was  one  of  the 
great  social  events  of  the  century.  No 
fair  of  vanity  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  ever  quite  Equalled  it.  The  fash¬ 
ions  of  the  French  Court  had  taken  the 
city,  as  had  the  Prince,  by  uncondition¬ 
al  surrender.  Not  in  the  palace  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  could  one  have  seen  a  more  gen¬ 
erous  exposure  of  the  charms  of  fair 
women.  None  were  admitted  without 
a  low-cut  bodice,  and  many  came  that 
had  not  the  proper  accessories.  But  it 
was  the  most  brilliant  company  New 
York  had  ever  seen. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Fuller  in  one  of  the  boxes 
and  made  haste  to  speak  with  her.  She 
had  just  landed,  having  left  Hope  to 
study  a  time  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Leipsic. 

‘‘Mrs.  Livingstone  is  with  her,”  said 
she,  “and  they  will  return  together  in 
April.” 

“Mrs.  Fuller,  did  she  send  any  word 
to  me?”  I  inquired  anxiously.  “Did  she 
give  you  no  message?” 

“None,”  she  said  coldly,  “except  one 
to  her  mother  and  father,  which  I  have 
sent  in  a  letter  t<h  them.” 

I  left  her  heavy  hearted,  went  to  the 
reporter’s  table  and  wrote  my  story, 
very  badly  I  must  admit,  for  I  was  cut 
deep  with  sadness. 

Then  I  came  away  and  walked  tor 
hours,  not  caring  whither.  A  steeple 
clock  was  striking  two,  when  I  heard 
some  one  coming  hurriedly  on  the  walk 
behind  me.  As  he  came  near  I  felt  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

“Better  go  home,  Brower,”  he  said, 
as  I  recognized  the  voice  of  Trumbull. 
“You’ve  been  out  a  long  time.  Passed 
you  before  tonight.” 

.  “Not  keeping  good  hours  yourself,” 
I  said. 

“Rather  late,”  he  answered,  “but  I 
am  a  walker,  and  I  love  the  night.  It 
is  so  still  in  this  part  of  the  town.” 

We  were  passing  the  Five  Points. 

“When  do  you  sleep,”  I  inquired. 

“Never  sleep  at  night,”  he  said,  “un¬ 
less  uncommonly  tired.  Out  every  night 
more  or  less.  Sleep  two  hours  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon — 
that’s  all  I  require.  Seen  the  hands  o’ 
that  clock  yonder  on  every  hour  of  the 
night.” 

He  pointed  to  a  lighted  dial  in  a  near 
tower. 

Stopping  presently  he  looked  down 
at  a  little  waif  asleep  in  a  doorway,  a 
bundle  of  evening  papers  under  his 
arm.  He  lifted  him  tenderly. 

“Here  boy,”  he  said,  dropping  coins 
in  the  pocket  of  the  ragged  little  coat, 
i  “I’ll  take  those  papers — you  go  home 
now.” 

We  walked  to  the  river,  passing  few 
save  members  of  “the  force,”  who  al¬ 
ways  gave  Trumbull  a  cheery  “hello 
Cap!”  We  passed  wharves  where  the 
great  sea  horses  lay  stalled,  with  har¬ 
nesses  hung  high  above  them,  their 
noses  nodding  over  our  heads;  we  stood 
awhile  looking  up  at  the  looming 
masts,  the  lights  of  the  river  craft. 

“Guess  I’ve  done  some  good,”  said  he 
turning  into  Peck  Slip.  “Saved  two 
young  women.  Took  ’em  off  the  streets. 
Fine  women  now  both  of  them — respec¬ 
table,  prosperous,  and  one  is  beautiful. 
Man  who’s  got  a  mother,  or  a  sister, 
can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  such  peo¬ 
ple.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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RADAR 


and  weather 


V  ISIBILITY  via  the  human  eye  is 
limited  by  darkness,  fog,  clouds, 
and  distance.  Radar  knows  no 
such  limitations.  Its  piercing 
electronic  microwave  beam  sweeps 
the  skies,  searching  out  storms 
and  rain  clouds,  and  reporting 
their  size,  distance,  location, 
and  movement  with  extreme  ac- 

J 

curacy.  These  new  facilities 
are  one  of  several  utilized  by 
the  expert  meteorologists  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  on 
RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK’S 
“Weather  Roundup”  four  times 
daily — at  6:25  a.  m.,  7 : 15  a.  m., 
12:15  p.  m.,  and  6:15  p.  m. 


Brought  to  listeners  over 

Rural  Radio  Network 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

and  Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 

AT  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


the 


KENNEDY  ON  GRASS 
SILAGE 

|GAIN  THIS  year,  I’ve  asked  Dr. 
W.  K.  Kennedy  of  Cornell  to 
summarize  on  grass  silage.  He 
knows  it  thoroughly,  not  only  in 
Northeast  but  in  the  State  of 
Washington  from  which  he  came.  What 
he  says  below  is  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 
I  would  add  that  filling  a  silo  with 
grass  in  grass  season,  and  refilling 
with  corn  in  the  fall,  provide  much 
greater  use  of  silo  space,  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  50%  greater  use.  Since 
silos  are  expensive,  why  not  get  great¬ 
er  mileage  out  of  them  ? 


Although  in  our  20th  season  of  grass 
silage  at  Hayfields,  we  shall  not  use 
preservative.  I  believe  preservative  is 
worthwhile  for  any  farmer  who  has 
doubts  on  getting  good  silage  without 
it.  Putting  up  grass  silage  with  preser¬ 
vative  is  far  enough  ahead  of  the  usual 
result  on  first  cutting  field-cured  hay 
to  pay  for  the  preservative  and  leave 
a  good  margin  of  feed  value  as  profit. 
It  is  the  grass  silage  rather  than  the 
preservative  which  pays,  however. 


good  advantage  while  grasses  such  as 
timothy,  smooth  brome,  or  Sudan 
should  not  be  wilted  after  they  are 
headed.  Legume-grass  mixtures  fall  in 
between.  Constant  checking  is  requir¬ 
ed  when  wilting  forage.  A  handful  of 
chopped  material  is  squeezed  tightly 
together.  If  juice  runs  or  if  it  stays 
packed  when  pressure  is  released,  it  is 
too  wet;  if  it  expands  slowly,  it  is  about 
right;  if  it  fluffs  out,  it  is  too  dry.  If 
the  crop  seems  over-wilted,  cover  with 
a  load  or  two  of  unwilted  forage.  Al¬ 
ways  top  off  a  silo  with  several  loads 
..of  fresh  forage. 

“Preservatives  are  not  necessary  for 
properly  wilted  forage.  They  may  help 
to  reduce  or  prevent  silage  odors  that 
are  offensive  to  humans  in  unwilted 
legume  silage.  No  preservative  yet  test¬ 
ed  has  decreased  dry  matter  loss  nor 
has  it  improved  the  feeding  value  of 
the  silage  enough  to  pay  for  its  cost. 
Unless  a  farmer  is  having  a  serious 
odor  problem,  the  use  of  a  preserva¬ 
tive  is  questionable.  Even  then,  a  .wilt¬ 
ing  program  may  be  a  better  solution 
to  this  problem  than  the  use  of  some 
preservative.” 


Now  Keith  Kennedy 

“The  digestibility  of  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes  drops  V2  per  cent  each  day  cut¬ 
ting  is  delayed.  Delayed  cutting  also 
means  lower  palatability.  High  produc¬ 
ing  dairy  cows  need  forage  that  is  high 
in  both  digestibility  and  palatability. 
Otherwise,  extra  grain  must  be  fed  to 
supply  the  nutrients  that  they  should 
get  from  roughage. 

“How  do  you  make  early-cut  field- 
cured  hay  and  beat  the  weather?  You 
don’t  most  years.  Why  fight  against 
impossible  odds  ?  Store  the  early-cut 
forage  in  the  silo,,  rain  or  shine.  More 
nutrients  will  be  preserved  from  an 
acre  of  forage  when  it  is  put  up  as  sil¬ 
age  than  from  field-cured  hay.  Make 
barn-dried  or  field-cured  hay  later  in 
the  season  when  the  weather  is  stable. 

“Making  grass  silage  is  not  difficult 
but  there  are  a  few  tricks  that  have  to 
be  learned.  A  year’s  experience  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  reading  a  dozen  articles.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  few  suggestions,  however, 
may  be  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure  the  first  year. 

“Good  packing  is  essential  for  mak¬ 
ing  good  silage.  If  not  properly  packed, 
silage  will  mold,  or  it  will  heat  and  be¬ 
come  caramelized  and  even  charred. 
Poor  packing  always  results  in  high 
losses  of  nutrients  and  in  extreme  cases 
complete  loss  of  the  crop.  Learning  to 
recognize  what  forages  pack  well  and 
what  ones  do  not  pack  easily  is  the 
first  step  in  silage  making.  Legumes 
pack  better  than  grasses.  Early-cut 
crops  pack  better  than  late-cut  crops, 
unwilled  forage  packs  better  than  wilt¬ 
ed,  and  fine  chopped  better  than  long 
chopped. 

Moderate*  Wilting 

“Crops  must  contain  enough  mois¬ 
ture  to  assure  good  packing,  but  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  moisture  is  harmful.  Excessive¬ 
ly  wet  silage  may  be  strong  smelling 
and  frequently  is  not  palatable  to  ani¬ 
mals.  Also,  5  to  10  per  cent  more  of 
the  total  dry  matter  ensiled  may  be 
lost  when  early-cut  legumes  are  stored 
without  wilting.  Ideally,  any  succulent 
forage  should  be  wilted  to  the  point 
where  no  juice  loss  will  occur  but  yet 
be  wet  enough  for  good  packing. 

In  striving  for  this  ideal,  it  is  better 
to  under-wilt  and  have  some  juice  loss 
than  it  is  to  over-wilt  and  have  mold¬ 
ing  and  heating. 

“Legumes  can  usually  be  wilted  to 


ANGUS  ARTIFICIALLY 

HE  August  7,  1954  issue  reported 
on  this  page  the  use  of  Angus  by 
10  artificial  breeding  organizations 
serving  the  Northeast,  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  Angus  service  bears  to 
their  whole  number  of  services.  Again 
in  1956,  all  10  groups  responded  to  my 
questionnaire.  The  column  on  the  left 
below  shows  the  beef  bull  percentage 
in  the  fiscal  year  previous  to  Aug.  7, 
1954  and  the  column  on  the  right  shows 
the  same  for  the  calendar  year  1955. 

*  1954  1955 

1st  Penna.  Art.  Breeding 

Co-op.,  Lewisburg  10  %  12.5  % 

West  Penna.  Art.  Breeding 

Co-op.,  Clarion  9.1  %  11.7  % 

Conn.  Art.  Breeding  Assn. 

Wood'bridge  8.5  %  11.0  % 

N.  E.  Penna.  Art.  Breeding 

Assn.,  Tunkhannock  9.07%  10.75% 

Mass.  Selective  Breeding 

Assn.,  Shrewsbury  7.7  %  10.3  % 

Amer.  Breeders  Service 

Ithaca,  New  York  5.4  %  8.5  % 

S.  E.  Penna.  Art.  Breeders 

Co-op.,  Lancaster  6.3  %  8.6  % 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 

Allentown,  Penna.  6.7  %  8.37% 

N.  H.-Vt.  Breeding  Assn. 

Concord,  N.  H.  5.0  %  7.0  % 

N.  Y.  Art.  Breeders  Co-op. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  2.9  %  5.6  % 

Average  of  10  7.0  %  9.33% 

The  use  of  Angus  gained  about  a 
third  during  the  period  of  18  months, 
and  all  10  bull  studs  reported  increases. 
Even  though  New  York  remains  at  the 
bottom  in  per  cent  of  use,  the  greatest 
rise  percentagewise  ;  and  in  numbers 
was  N.Y.A.B.C.,  with  a  jump  from 
2.9%  to  5.6%  for  21,500  first  services  to 
Angus  in  1955.  Northeast  Penna 
(NEPA)  reported  10.75%  for  a  total  of 
9406  first  services  to  Angus. 

No  Promotion 

A  curious  angle  appears  in  the  fact 
that  all  10  organizations  admitted  they 
had  not  promoted  Angus  or  other  beef 
service.  Insofar  as  I  can  find  out,  all 
agricultural  colleges  and  their  exten¬ 
sion  services  in  the  Northeast  have 
either  ignored  or  passively  noted  the 
artificial  use  of  Angus  bulls  to  poorer 
dairy  cows.  The  same  is  true  of  milk 
marketing  companies,  including  farm¬ 
ers’  co-operatives. 

That  it  is  a  movement  of  commercial 
dairymen  acting  on  their  own  rather 
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than  promotion  by  breeders  of  pure¬ 
bred  Angus  or  Hereford,  is  made  clear 
in  the  fact  that  registration  is  denied 
to  purebred  beef  animals  sired  artifi¬ 
cially  except  as  the  owner  of  the  cow 
also  owns  the  bull.  It  is  dairymen  who 
have  created  this  movement,  all  by 
themselves,  under  conditions  which  in 
some  instances  required  pressure  upon 
the  management  and  directors  of  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding  co-operatives.  The  direc¬ 
tors  are  generally  leading  farmer 
breeders  of  registered  dairy  cattle. 
Credit  is  due  them  for  responding  to 
the  demand  of  commercial  dairymen 
for  Angus  service. 

Is  the  movement,  a  grass  roots  devel¬ 
opment  if  there  ever  was  one,  really 
sound  for  men  who  make  all  or  much 
of  their  living  from  dairy  cows?  Why 
start  up  cross-breeding  of  dairy  cows 
to  Angus  when  we’ve  so  far  merely 
gotten  started  on  breeding  superior 
cattle?  Why  introduce  half  blood  An¬ 
gus  beef  cattle  into  dairy  herds  which 
are  beginning  to  receive,  or  will  soon 
receive  via  “Father  Zero”  (frozen  se¬ 
men),  the  service  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  proved  dairy  bulls  in  U.S.A.  ?  Isn’t 
there  ^danger  that  half-blood  Angus  fe¬ 
males  will  be  palmed  off  on  farmers 
who  buy  dairy  replacements? 

Why  should  a  dairyman  mess  around 
with  two  kinds  of  cattle  on  the  same 
farm,  upsetting  the  cherished  color 
scheme  of  his  herd,  with  each  kind  re¬ 
quiring  a  different  system  of  manage¬ 
ment?  Why  did  dairymen  themselves 
wedge  this  contrary  thing  into  a  clear- 
cut  system  of  using  a  few  good  dairy 
bulls  to  artificially  breed  great  num¬ 
bers  of  dairy  cows  ?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  to  be  asked,  and  an¬ 
swered. 

Some  Background  Reasons 

Greater  yields  of  hay  and  pasture  is 
the  main  answer.  We  are  now  produc¬ 
ing  reserve  quantities  of  hay,  and  hay 
of  better  quality.  The  yields  of  pasture 
are  rising  on  those  fields  which  are 
given  care.  A  great  reservoir  of  un¬ 
tended  pastures  awaits  future  atten¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  the  knowhow  to 
make  it  productive. 

Meanwhile  dairymen  see  and  feel  in 
their  pocketbooks  the  effects  of  a  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  surplus  milk.  Increasing 
numbers  of  dairymen  are  realizing  that 
trouble  lies  ahead  in  endlessly  increas¬ 
ing  milk  production  faster  than  either 
the  rise  in  population  or  greater  per 


capita  consumption  of  milk  products 
will  absorb  it.  A  few  half  blood  Anm 
critters,  black  and  blocky,  can  be  rais- 
ed  from  roughage  without  appreciate 
adding  to  the  grain  bill. 

To  increase  the  number  of  dairy  cows 
on  many  farms  where  hay  and  pastures 
are  improving,  requires,  at  high  ex¬ 
pense,  more  barn  room,  generally  in 
the  form  of  stanchions.  But  keepme 
2  to  6  growing  half  blood  Angus  on 
the  typical  dairy  farm  can  usually  be 
managed  without  spending  money  for 
buildings.  These  hardy  animals  possess 
hybrid  vigor.  They  are  good  consumers 
of  roughage  and  after  the  calfhood 
stage  will  grow  without  grain.  A  dry 
shed  open  to  the  South  will  do  in  win¬ 
ter.  A  quick  grain  finish  will  fairly 
well  plump  them  out  for  marketing  at 
15-18  months. 

When  the  black  half  blood  Angus 
(99%  %  are  black)  hits  the  market,  auc¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  he  or  she  will  sell 
more  nearly  to  the  price  of  purebred 
Angus  than  to  the  price  of  a  dairy  ani¬ 
mal  of  same  age  and  weight.  This  is  on 
the  testimony  of  experienced  cattle 
market  managers.  But  some  will  not  be 
sold.  Why,  with  so  many  farm  freezers 
now  in  use,  should  not  the  farm' family 
eat  better  beef  right  at  home? 

The  particular  point  about  these  ani¬ 
mals  is  that  of  early  fleshing.  By  early 
is  meant  one  year  or  more  sooner  than 
straight  dairy  animals  intended  for 
beef.  A  young  dairy  animal  will  utilize 
grain  feed  to  grow  faster,  but  a  half 
blood  Angus  will  plump  out  on  the 
same  quantity.  At  Hayfields  we've  a 
blocky  black  steer  of  18  months,  which 
will  be  in  the  freezers  before  this  is 
printed,  after  75  days  of  grain  feeding. 
We’ve  an  older  steer,  a  straight  dairy 
animal  of  great  size  that  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  at  3  years.  We  will  pasture  him  in 
the  hope  he’ll  be  ready  to  begin  fatten 
ing  in  early  fall.  Too  long  a  time  - 
much. too  long. 

Farmers  know  best.  They’ve  takes 
the  lead  in  use  of  Angus  to  get  a  littli 
added  income,  and  some  better  beef  at 
home.  A  few  use  Angus  for  easier  first 
calvings,  and  some  fatten  the  blacl 
half-bloods  for  veal.  As  for  the  farmei 
who  would  buy  as  a  dairy  animal,  i 
black  heifer  sired  by  an  Angus,  then 
is  no  such  farmer,  contrary  to  acadera 
ic  opinion.  I’ve  too  high  an  estimate  0 
the  intelligence  of  farmers  to  behev 
there  is  even  one  man  who  would  mis 
take  the  blocky  all  black  heifer  for  i 
good  dairy  replacement. 


Where  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  takes  hold  it  will  fill  in  and  stay  to  provide  l°nS  se  ^ 
grazing,  a  good  quality  late  cut  hay  or  grass  silage  that  cattle  will  dean  UP-^ 
trefoil  blanketed  meadow  on  the  Raish  farm  indicates  why  85  to  100  head  0  ^ 
can  be  carried  successfully  on  his  140  acres  of  meadow  and  improved  pastu,,e 


EMPIRE  BIRDSFOOT  FOR  HAY 


AT  AN  elevation  of  1800  ft.,  Edgar 
Raish  of  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  finds 
that  Empire  does  extremely  well  for 
him,  even  on  Lords  town  and  Volusia 
soils.  This  picture,  taken  by  W.  C. 
Black  on  Sept.  1,  1955,  shows  a  fine 
meadow  of  second  growth  Empire  on 
Raish’s  high  hill.  It  is  ready  for  graz¬ 
ing  as  shown,  or  within  7  days  of  prime 
condition  for  mowing.  The  white  dots 


are  bright  yellow  Empire  bl°ss 
rather  than  daisies.  v.j,j5 

Slightly  lower  yielding  than 
birdsfoot,  Empire  holds  the  Prl  ^ 
advantages  of  (a)  being  lon^ele  aB 
than  any  other  perennial 
(b)  coming  into  maturity 
feeding  value  of  first  cuttl,n§lets  tl 
weeks  later  than  alfalfa-  It _  ®  ^ 
farmer  have  prime  first  cutting 
he  can  get  to  it. 


1 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


LEVER  salesman 

“I  have  been  wondering  if  you  would 
,  able  to  advise  me  what  to  do  in  this 
Ituation. 

“About  one  year  ago  I  was  out  of 
,ork  when  I  saw  an  ad  in  the  news- 
aper  for  a  person  to  service  bubble 
um  and  charm  machines.  Very  fool- 
ihly  I  answered  same.  A  very  smooth 
■entleman  came  to  call  on  me.  He  said 
if  j  would  buy  the  machines  and  gum 
he  would  have  a  man  come  and  set 
them  up,  and  if  they  didn’t  ‘pan  out’ 
he  would  come  back  and  replace  them. 
He  also  claimed  the  machine  would  be 
Inptied  at  least  once  per  week. 

I  “When  the  machines  arrived  in  town 
lo  man  came  to  set  therh  up  and  I 
Iso  found  the  city  full  of  such  ma¬ 
rines.  I  have  sent  registered  letters 
lid  telegrams  to  him  but  he  has  never 
Inswered  or  sent  anyone  to  set  them 
Ip.  I  set  up  one  and  it  has  taken  one 
fear  to  empty  it  twice.  I  had  to  go  in 
lebt  for  20  of  these  machines.  The 
Igent  promised  to  take  them  off  my 
lands  if  I  could  not  make  a  go  of  it, 
lut  the  company  says  they  will  not 
lake  them  back  or  plgce  them  for  me. 
I  “If  you  can’t  do  anything  to  get  my 
11,223.00  back,  you  can  advise  others 
lot  to  make  my  mistake.” 


Editor’s  Note:  We  certainly  sympa- 
ize  with  our  subscriber.  We  wish  we 
ould  get  his  money  returned  but  what 
e  did  was  to  buy  the  machines  with- 
ut  a  written  money  back  guarantee, 
ie  bought  from  a  clever  salesman, 
ho,  in  our  opinion,  was  definitely  mis- 
ading! 

—  A.  A.  — 

O-POINT  WARNING  FOR 
IHOME  owners 

When  arranging  for  repairs  to  your 
ome: 

1.  Deal  with  a  contractor  of  known 
reliability. 

2.  If  you  are  personally  unfamiliar 
with  the  contractor  and  his  work, 
(a)  ask  him  for  the  addresses  of 
two  or  three  completed  jobs,  (b) 
check  his  reliability  through  your 
local  Better  Business  Bureau. 

3.  Get  estimates  from  several  reliable 
local  contractors— all  based  on  the 
same  specifications. 

t  Find  out  the  exact-Tinancing  terms. 


5.  Do  not  do"  business  with  any  firm 

which  engages  in  ‘‘bait  and  switch” 
techniques  of  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing.  * 

6.  Beware  of  the  “display  house” 
pitch. 

7.  Before  agreeing  to  a  mastic  paint 
job,  demand  names  and  addresses 
of  at  least  a  dozen  nearby  owners 
who  had  similar  jobs  performed  by 
the  same  contractor  with  the  same 
product  three  or  more  years  ago. 

8.  Do  not  authorize  any  contractor  or 
repair  man  to  do  any  work  on  your 
home  or  to  have  access  to  your  fur¬ 
nace,  until  you  have  completed  all 
necessary  preliminary  checking 
and  are  prepared  to  proceed  on  the 
terms  mutually  agreed  upon. 

9.  Read  and  understand  all  contracts 
before  you  sign;  demand  a  legible 
copy  of  contract  at  the  time  of 
signing  and  see  that  it  contains  all 
the  promises  of  the  salesman. 

10.  Be  sure  that  all  guarantees  are  in 
writing,  and  that  you  thoroughly 
understand  their  coverage  and  lim¬ 
itations. — Buffalo  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc. 

—  A.  A.  — 

INEFFECTIVE  THREATS 

A  subscriber  complained  about  livestock 
he  purchased.  When  he  took  it  up  with 
the  sales  manager  he  reported  that  the 
man  had  said  he  was  going  to  ruin  their 
business  unless  his  money  was  returned 
and  they  informed  him  that  they  do  not 
respond  to  threats. 

We  are  mentioning  this  to  point  out 
that  making  threats  is  not  a  good  way 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  a  dispute.  If 
you  deal  with  reliable  concerns,  they 
are  glad  to  make  an  adjustment  if  a 
mistake  has  been  made.  In  general 
they  feel  that  yielding  to  threats  is  an 
acknowledgement  of  guilt.  At  the  same 
time  if  you  deal  with  someone  who  is 
not  reliable,  they  are  used  to  threats 
and  not  likely  to  be  worried  by  them. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of : 

Any  of  the  family  of  Leitte  Claire 
White  who  was  born  in  Albany  County 
April  23,  1927  and  was  placed  for  adop¬ 
tion  shortly  after  by  her  mother. 


REWARD  CHECK 

|UR  MOST  recent  $25.00  reward 
?oes  to  John  O.  Bates  and  his  son, 
alter,  who  operate  a  farm  at  North 
€eds,  Maine.  On  March  19  they  began 
issing-  food  from  their  farm  freezer, 
a  March  23  they  noticed  tracks  lead- 
g  from  a  hen  house  down  across  a 
eW  into  the  road.  They  studied  the 
nnts  an(d  found  out  next  day  to  whom 
'ey  belonged. 

They  were  afraid  that  any  evidence 
t  have  been  destroyed  by  then  so 
reT  'va-ited  for  a  fresh  snow  and  on 
aich  28  found  new  tracks.  They 
oned  Deputy  Sheriff  J.  L.  Sanborn, 
o  came  with  another  Deputy  to  in- 
igate.  Mr.  Bates  and  his  son  direct¬ 
or  6  °®cers  the  camp  where  the 
ip  h Were  ^v*n§'-  When  they  arrived 
°>s  had  four  laying  hens  all  part- 


GOES  TO  MAINE 

ly  dressed  and  some  frying.  They  had 
taken  a  total  of  eleven  hens  along  with 
other  food  from  the  freezer  and  also 
kerosene. 

The  boys,  Louis  Goudreau,  20,  and 
Francis  Palmer,  22,  were  tried  in  the 
Lewiston  Municipal  Court  and  are 
serving  30  day  jail  sentences  in  the 
Androscoggin  County  jail.  In  his  letter 
to  us  Mr.  Bates  said,  “These  boys  had 
been  here  a  month  without  work  and 
were  hungry.  I  believe  money  is  not 
the  root  of  all  evil.  Idleness  plays  a  big 
part  in  it.” 

Our  congratulations  to  John  and 
Walter  Bates,  who  have  been  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  a  number  of  years  an<t  who 
have  a  Service  Bureau  sign  posted 
prominently  on  the  front  of  their 
stable. 


■^SISan  Agmcwtubist  Inc. 

Minos  sank  iuiidino  ithaca,  n.  y. 

AY — ^SgLlLTWENTY-FTVT:  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 


N?  27113 


April  lO _ 19  56 


TO  THE 


ORDER  OF 


ft  25.00 


Jobn  0.  Bates 
North  Leeds,  Maine 

HE  mist  national  bank  of  ithaca 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


.American  Acme  vvnfKUT.  Inc. 
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AGENT  KIRBY  LEWIS  HANDS  MRS.  BEEBE 
A  CHECK  IN  THE  AMOUNT  OF  $1000.00. 


Alfred  Beebe,  a  Vernon,  N.  Y.  farmer,  was  removing  the  body 
of  a  cat  from  the  highway  in  front  of  his  house.  While  bending 
over  the  cat,  an  auto  came  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  300  feet  away 
and  bore  down  on  him.  Before  he  could  get  clear,  the  car 
struck  him.  Mr.  Beebe  was  instantly  killed. 

MRS.  BEEBE  SENT  THIS  LETTER 


‘a» 


OTHER  BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 


Thomas  Fox,  Conewango  Valley.  N.  Y .  65.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

George  Nunn,  Weedsport,  N.  Y . . .  80.00 

Auto  accijcnt — cuts  and  bruises 

Lew  Palmer,  Erin,  N.  Y .  181.43 

Truck-car  collision — injured  knee,  back 

Walter  Meade,  Oxford,  N.  Y .  43.81 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Charles  Ryan,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y .  105.72 

Auto  accident — injured  neck,  spine 

Laura  Strever,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y .  31.43 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 

Marion  Mayer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . . .  52.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Walter  Mayer,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  90.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  pelvis 

Kathryn  Smallman,  Batavia,  N.  Y .  73.57 

Auto  accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Ethel  S.  Fisher,  Hunter,  N.  Y . .  51.43 

Auto  accident — injured  ankle  and  bruises 
Florence  Annutto,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  178.57 

Auto  accident — concession,  injured  legs 

Harry  Bingle,  Carthage,  N.  Y . I — .  25.00 

Auto  accident — injured  ribs 

Clifford  Case,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y .  221.42 

Truck  accident — fractured  rib,  bruises 

Harold  Markham,  Brockport,  N.  Y . -  81.43 

Auto  accident — cut  forehead,  hip 

Isfried  Katzenstein,  Middletown,  N.  Y . 115.70 

Auto  accident — injured  neck,  back 

Durward  Weaver,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y .  149.00 

Truck  accident — shock,  bruises 

George  Face,  East  Nassau,  N.  Y . . —  170.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  jaw,  injured  arm 


Barbara  Pahl,  Lockport,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  bruises 

Clyde  Jones,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y .  226.06 

Auto  accident — fractured  vertebrae 

Chester  Okula,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. .  100.00 

Auto  accident — injured  head,  shoulder 

Addie  Danzer,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y .  42.86 

Auto  accident — injured  knee  cap 

Wilfred  Brant,  Perry,  N.  Y . . .  110.00 

Auto  accident — injured 


Mark  Youmans,  Mansfield,  Pa . .  17.86 

Auto  accident — bruises  * 

Roland  Eaton,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn.  _  107.14 

Auto  accident — injured  knee 

J.  Arthur  O’Brien,  Wateryille,  Me .  130.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  knee,  bruises 

Joseph  Winegardner,  Smithfleld,  Me . .  200.00 

Hit,  by  auto— fractured  leg.  bruises 

Charles  A.  White,  North  Abington,  Mass. _  34.28 

Auto  accident — fractured  rib 

Marion  Morin,  Windham,  N.  H . .  31.43 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Gaylord  Baldwin.  Hinesburg,  Vt . . . .  125.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  knee 

Foster  Benson,  Vergennes,  Vt.  . .  161.43 

Auto  accident — multiple  bruises 

Robert  L.  Greene,  Wilmington,  Vt.  . . .  74.28 

Auto  accident — injured 

Evelyn  Richards,  Ogdensburg,  N.  J .  36.57 

Auto  accident — injured  finger,  knees 

George  Richards.  Ogdensburg,  N.  J .  101.43 

Auto  accident — concussion,  bruises 

Madelyn  Richards,  Ogdensburg,  N.  J.  _  120.86 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises 


'TCeefa  'fyotvi  IPoCicieb  H^Mewed 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


The  Super  “77” — the  professional’s  baler — bales  up  to  12  tons  an  hour,  all  day 


Here’s  real  baler  performance!  Not  that  you’re  likely 
to  line  up  your  wagons  this  way,  but  an  average  day’s 
work  with  the  Super  “77”  could  fill  21  of  ’em  .  .  .  about 
2000  bales  of  good,  rich  hay. 

Ask  your  neighbors  what  they  think  of  New  Holland’s 
famous  balers.  After  all,  there  are  more  New  Holland 
balers  at  work  than  any  other  make.  Look  at  them  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  around  you.  Then  see  your  New  Holland 
dealer.  He’s  ready  to  put  the  big  Super  “77”  custom  baler 
through  its  paces  just  for  you. 


Whether  you  prefer  a  twine-tie  or  wire-tie,  nothing  beats 
the  time-saving  and  convenience  of  having  your  own 
New  Holland.  It’s  the  baler  that  keeps  going  .  .  .  bale 
after  bale,  day  after  day,  season  after  season.  You  put  up 
better  hay,  too. 

*  *  * 

Start  your  new  baler  off  with  New  Holland 
Twine,  certified  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for  fa 
.strength  and  length  .  .  .  325-lb.  average  tensi  e 
strength  and  9,000-ft.  length.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Sperry  Ran 
Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


Just  a  normal  days  work  for 
a  New  Holland  baler 


First  in  Grassland  Farming" 

tford  Onta^ 

New  Holland,  Pa.  *  Minneapolis  »  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Columbus  •  Fresno  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport  •  Denver  ♦  Nashville  •  Syracuse  •  Drani 


/  * 

New  Metermatic  control  of  bale  weight  and  size 


The  new  Super  “66”  (at  right)  — 
America’s  favorite  baler — and  the 
Super  “77”  both  feature  the  new 
Metermatic  bale  control.  Now  you 
can  build  firm  bales  from  12”  to 
52”  in  any  crop  you  want  to  bale, 
in  any  weight  you  want  to  handle. 
Light  or  heavy,  your  bales  are  as 


tight  as  you  want  them.  And  if 
you’re  baling  green  for  barn  curing 
you  can  tighten  up  your  bales  as 
the  day  wears  on  by  shortening  the 
setting  in  seconds.  Because  each 
bale  starts  from  “zero”  setting  with 
Metermatic ,  you  get  bales  that  are 
uniform— just  right  for  stacking. 


New  Holland 
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A  Family  Farm  PARTNERSHIP 


By  Hugh  Cosline 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


HE  MEHLENBACHER  potato 
farm  in  Livingston  County,  New 
York,  is  a  family  partnership  of 
seven  people.  In  1946,  George  Meh- 
lenbacher,  who  had  been  growing 
certified  seed  potatoes  for  25  years,  took  his 
son,  Leon,  into  partnership  with  him.  In  1948, 
Walter,  Quentin  and  Mrs.  George  became 
partners.  Quentin  is  not  married,  but  the 
wives  of  the  other  men  are  also  partners  on 
equal  footing.  The  three  boys  are  graduates 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 

“How  does  the  partnership  operate?”  I 
asked  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  family. 

“The  three  farms  which  make  up  the  real 
estate  are  owned  by  the  three  sons”,  Mr. 
Mehlenbacher  replied.  “Equipment  is  own¬ 
ed  by  the  partnership  and  inventoried  annu¬ 
ally.  Interest  and  depreciation  on  all  invest¬ 
ments  are  paid  as  a  production  expense  be¬ 
fore  the  profits  or  losses  are  divided  among 
the  partners.  Each  partner  has  definite  duties 
to  perform.  I  am  easing  up  on  my  responsi¬ 
bilities,  but  I  still  put  in  part  of  my  time. 

“Leon  is  the  mechanic.  He  not  only  keeps 
the  machines  in  repair,  but  has  designed  and 
built  various  additions  to  the  equipment  and 
buildings  we  have  purchased.  Walter  is  the 
sales  manager  and  Quentin  has  charge  of 
spraying  and  certification  work.  Elta,  my 
Wlfe,  cuts  seed  potatoes  and  works  on  the 
grader.  Edna,  Walter’s  wife,  does  the  secre¬ 
tarial  work  and  helps  grade  potatoes.  Jeanne, 
Leon’s  wife,  is  the  bookkeeper  and  also  helps 
grade. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  the  jobs  concerned 
j^th  growing  potatoes  are  mentioned,  but  at 
east  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  di¬ 
vision  of  labor”.  ,  - 

Here  is  how  the  returns  are  divided.  Each 
one  of  the  seven  partners  keeps  a  record  of 
ays  worked  excluding  vacations  and  all  time 
oot  actually  put  in  on  the  farm  business, 
on  the  total  days  worked  are  added  up, 
e  Percentage  of  the  total  put  in  by  each 
*S  fi§ured  and  that  is  the  basis  on 
mh  the  profits,  if  any,  are  divided, 
he  result  of  the  partnership  is  a  rather 
argc  farm  business  with  all  the  advantages 
^  size.  Yet,  in  terms  of  each  individual’s 
j  a£e’  Hie  farm  certainly  is  not  big  business, 
siz  .en^re  operation  is  still  a  family 

Ze  arm  with  hired  help  consisting  of  one 
an  practically  full  time,  a  boy  in  the  sum- 
?Land  s°nue  extra  help  at  harvest. 

“is  af6  ^vantage  of  our  plan”,  said  Leon, 
pasg.  at  provides  a  fair,  logical  method  of 
bons”^  °n  business  to  coming  genera- 


Certainly  it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  break 


up 


this  operation  into  several  independent  small 
units. 

As  is  the  case  on  many  farms,  production 
per  man  has  increased  with  the  years  and  the 
partnership  has  helped  in  this  development. 
For  example,  the  latest  and  best  equipment 
permits  the  growing  of  more  acres  of  potatoes 
per  man.  Single  row  planters  and  diggers  have 
been  replaced  by  two-row;  farm  ponds  have 
been  constructed  near  the  potato  fields.  With 
water  handy  and  with  improved  equipment, 
one  man  can  now  spray  twice  as  many  acres 
per  day  as  two  men  were  able  to  cover  in  past 
years.  Lifting  has  been  eliminated  wherever 
possible.  For  example,  elevators  are  used  to 
put  the  potatoes  in  the  bins  in  the  fall. 

Production  per  man  has  also  been  increased 
by  larger  acre  yields.  This  is  important  be¬ 
cause  total  costs  per  acre  of  growing  an  acre 
of  potatoes  have  increased.  Last  year  the  ave¬ 
rage  yield  of  potatoes  was  600  bushels  per 
acre  with  some  fields  going  over  800. 

The  land  operated  totals  between  900  and 
1,000  acres  with  somewhat  less  than  300  acres 
tillable.  The  hills  that  are  not  tillable  are  be¬ 
ing  planted  to  Christmas  trees,  a  venture 
started  back  in  1944  as  a  4-H  project.  Now, 
with  a  mechanical  tree  planter,  two  men  can 
put  in  1,000  trees  per  hour,  and  31,000  trees 


The  Mehlenbacher  family.  From  left  to  right,  front 
row:  Jeanne,  Leon's  wife,  George,  holding  Chris,  who 
is  the  son  of  Leon  and  Jeanne,  and  Mrs.  George 
Mehlenbacher.  Back  row:  Quentin,  Leon,  Edna,  Wal¬ 
ter's  wife,  and  Walter  Mehlenbacher. 

were  set  out  last  season.  50,000  are  intended 
for  1956.  Of  the  tillable  land,  74  acres  is  in 
potatoes,  about  100  in  certified  Garry  seed 
oats  and  as  much  wheat  as  the  government 
will  allow. 

For  years,  some  experimental  work  has 
been  carried  on  with  varieties  and  cultural 
practices  of  potatoes.  Also,  there  has  been 
some  investigation  as  to  other  cash  crops  that 
might  be  grown.  Last  year,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  harvest  seed  from  crimson  clover 
grown  to  plow  under,  but  for  various  reasons, 
including  weather,  the  venture  was  not  es¬ 
pecially  successful. 

Consideration  is  now  Joeing  given  to  the 
possible  growing  of  30  to  40  acres  of  Viking 
birdsfoot  trefoil  for  certified  seed.  The  pota¬ 
toes,  all  grown  for  certified  seed,  are  sold  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leon,  they  have  never  had  enough 
volume  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

After  we  had  discussed  various  angles  of 
the  partnership  and  crop  production,  we 
started  discussing  govern-  (Continued  on  Page  11) 


G.L.F.  GASOLINE  CONTEST 


Chosen  from  over  10,000  entries 


Here  are  the  folks  who  won  the  top  five  prizes  in  the 
naming  contest  that  celebrated  the  20th  Anniversary 
of  the  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service. 


FIRST  PRIZE  was  won  by  Mrs.  Grayce  M. 
Hall  of  Skillman,  New  Jersey.  Of  the  five 
prizes  offered  the  first  place  winner,  Mrs.  Hall 
chose  the  American  Agriculturist  Alaska 
Cruise  for  two.  The  Halls  will  leave  August  8 
from  New  York  City  for  a  30-day  tour 
through  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Mt.  Rai¬ 
nier,  Seattle,  Washington,  British  Columbia, 
cruising  by  steamship  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  on  to  Skagway 
and  then  inland  to  Carcross  in  the  Yukon 
country.  The  return  trip  will  follow  another 
scenic  route. 


Fitch 


Mrs.  Grayce  Hall  accepts  1st  award  presented  by  Ronald  B 
Manager  of  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Division.  Looking  on  are  Mr.  Hall  and 
Kingsley  Ketqharri}  Manager,  of  the  G.L.F.  Hunterdon  Petroleum  Service. 
Fifteen  year  patrons  of  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service,  the  Halls  operate  a 
500-acre  dairy  and  cash  grain  farm  at  Skillman,  New  Jersey. 


stock  farm  and  markets  his  eggs  through  the 
G.L.F.  Egg  Marketing  Service. 


FOURTH  PRIZE— A  Wilson  Gasboy  Pump 
won  by  John  R.  Robb  of  TurbotviUe,  Pen 
sylvania.  Father  of  four,  Mr.  Robb  farms 
170-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm.  He  is  a  p 
tron  of  Lycoming  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Servk 


THIRD  PRIZE— Planet  Jr.  “Super  Tuffy”  gar¬ 
den  tractor  was  awarded  Mrs.  Ellen  Hawley 
‘of  Batavia,  New  York.  The  Hawleys  operate 
a  400-acre  poultry  and  stock  farm  where  they 
fatten  around  two  thousand  feeder  lambs  each 
year  and  raise  about  40  black  and  white  cows 
for  sale  at  freshening.  They  also  raise  about 
100  hogs  each  year,  hatch  400,000  chicks,  and 
keep  10,000  laying  hens. 


FIFTH  PRIZE- 250  gallons  of  G.L.F.  Gasolii 
goes  to  Rolland  D.  Young  of  Arkport,  N( 
York.  A  muckland  farmer,  Mr.  \  oung  is  a  p 
tato  and  onion  grower.  He  is  served  by  t 

Arkport  G.L.F.  Service  Store. 


SECOND  PRIZE-A  Unico  16  cu.  ft.  freezer 
goes  to  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Stevens  of  Danville, 
Pennsylvania.  A  user  of  G.L.F.  petroleum 
products,  he  farms  a  142-acre  poultry  and 


100  ADDITIONAL  PRIZES  OF  A  5-GALLON  CAN  OR  1  CASE  OF  G.L.F.  MOTOR  OIL  GO  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  WINNERS 

WILLIAMSTOWN 
Royal  S.  Wright 
WOLCOTT 
Fred  Hyde 
WOODVILLE 
B.  J.  Otis 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BENTON 

Mrs.  Buddy  Savage 
BLOOMSBURG 
Mrs.  Dale  M.  Stiner 
CLARKS  SUMMIT 
Chas.  H.  Steinbach 
COCHRANTON 
W.  G.  Love 
COVINGTON 
frank  A.  Higgins 
ELDRED 

Raymond  J.  Wright 
GENESEE 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Burrell 
LACEYVILLE 
Glenn  E.  Bennett 
LAKE  ARIEL 
Mrs.  Russell  Falter 


LAKE  ARIEL 

Adam  Karchefski 
LAKE  ARIEL 
Clifford  Swingle 
MEADVILLE 
Mrs.  lewis  Wall 
MUNCY 

Gordon  l.  Hiller 
MUNCY 

James  S.  Nicholson,  Jr. 

NORTH  EAST 

Mrs.  Joyce  J.  Kloss 

RINGTOWN 

Woodrow  Lindner 

SEELYVILLE 

Robert  G.  Turono 

STROUDSBURG 

Donald  Reish 

TUNKHANNOCK 

Charles  O.  Adorns 

WYALUSING 

Denton  O.  Porter 

WYALUSING 

Ralph  Shaffer 

WYALUSING 

Mrs.  Lewis  5terlt"9 


SELKIRK 
John  Hillmonn 
SILVER  CREEK 
Erwin  Petersen 
SMYRNA 
Fred  Sprague 
SODUS 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Benton 
STONE  RIDGE 
Ralph  Stella 
TROUPSBURG 
Kenneth  Nudd 
UTICA 

Mrs.  Hcrold  Donnafield 

VALATIE 

Hugh  Davidson 

WALTON 

Mrs.  Betty  J.  Butler 
WALTON 

Thomas  D.  Henderson 

WALTON 

Frank  W.  Seely 

WATERVILLE 

Mrs.  Joyce  Pierson 

WEST  BERNE 

Paul  Zuk 


NEWARK 

Frank  Tange 

NEWFIELD 

William  Holub 

NORFOLK 

Mary  Jandrew 

NORTH  ROSE 

Robert  L.  Caves 

OWEGO 

E.  J.  Anderson 

PLATTSBURG 

Clayton  R.  Stone 

POUGHOUAG 

Grant  H.  Kendall 

ROME 

Lawrence  T.  Corr 
ROSSIE 

Frandy  E.  Gardner 
SACKETS  HARBOR 
Edward  N.  Branche 
SALEM 

Robert  B.  Thompson 
SCHENEVUS 
Richard  K.  Hansen 
SCHOHARIE 
John  Kump 


HARPERSFIELD 
Leland  J.  Davenport 
HOLLAND  PATENT 
George  Yutzler 
HOOSICK  FALLS 
Stanley  Rimkunas 
HORSEHEADS 
Alfred  Dalrymple 
HOUGHTON 
John  S.  Babbitt 
JAY 

Charles  H.  Phelps 

JORDAN 

Ivan  K.  Cole 

KENNEDY 

Leon  H.  Covey 

LIMA 

Harmon  B.  Gray 

LINWOOD 

Adalyn  McIntyre 

LIVONIA 

Don  L.  Beecher 

LODI 

H.  Percy  Voorhees 
MARLBORO 
Steve  Conte 


NEW  JERSEY 


DUNDEE 

Roger  C.  Wheelec 

ELLENBURG  DEPOT 

FRED  S.  Porter 
ESSEX 

Edward  Gardner 
FALCONER 

Mrs.  George  Burkland 

FLEISCHMANNS 

Russell  Morrison 

FORESTVILLE 

Mrs.  Arthur  Becker 

GOSHEN 

Joseph  Foremny 

GREENE 

Donald  Harrington 

GREENWICH 

Agon  F.  Howard 

GREENWICH 

Thomas  J.  Lauder 

GROTON 

Paul  D.  Edwards 

HALL 

Bruce  P.  Jones 
HAMDEN 
Paul  Moody 


BAINBRIDGE 
R.  Loucks 
BALDWINSVILLE 
Maude  Mumper 
BELMONT 
Henry  Snyder 
BERGEN 

Milton  Salisbury 
BROCTON 
George  R.  Erickson 
CALVERTON 
Gordon  E.  Stubbings 
CAMERON  MILLS 
Ralph  Johnson 
CANISTEO 
Leonard  Campbell 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 
Adolf  Koehler 
CHERRY  CREEK 
R.  Hugh  Pickup 
CLINTON 

Dominick  Calidonna 
DEPOSIT 
David  E.  Frank 
DUANESBURG 
Josephine  B.  Stanton 


BLAIRSTOWN 

Russell  M.  Cornine 
BRIDGETON 
Howard  A.  Hayes 
FREEHOLD 
Nathan  P.  Forman 
FREEHOLD 
Kurt  A.  Jodassohn 
LONG  VALLEY 
Bernard  Davito 
MONROEVILLE 
Ralph  P.  Harris 
PRINCETON 
William  J.  Cortelyou 
STOCKTON 
William  S.  Affleck 
WHITE  HORSE  PIKE 
William  Shendock 


NEW  YORK 


BAINBRIDGE 

Mrs.  Chester  B.  Egnaczak 


is  bought  by  more  fanners  and  used  on  more 
any  other  gasoline  in  G.L.F.  territory. 

There  is  a  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Plant  located  nt 
for  dependable  service  and  top  quality  ga 
your  local  G.L.F.  Petroleum  Service  today. 


These  winners  are  typical  of  the  thousands  of  farm 
folks  who  use  G.L.F.  Gasoline  in  their  cars,  trucks,  and 
tractors.  For  the  top  performance  from  all  engines,  you 
can't  buy  a  better  gasoline  than  high-quality  G.L.F.  Gas¬ 
oline.  That’s  why  today,  better-than-ever  G.L.F.  Gasoline 


G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 
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4  CHAIXKjVGE  for 
youth 

URAL  young  people  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  today  which  was  not  in  ex 
itence  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  the 
Ujportunity  of  becoming  the  teachers 
J  tomorrow  with  a  sizeable  salary, 
hrough  the  efforts  of  various  organ 
ations,  including  Teachers’  Associa 
ons,  salaries  are  being  advanced  to 
int  where  a  young  person  who  enters 
Teachers  College,  will  be  assured  a 
fecent  salary  four  years  hence, 
f The  challenge  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  nation  should  be  an  incentive, 
and  when  the  challenge  embraces  also 
le  guidance  of  our  future  generation 
n  the  principles  if  liberty  and  right- 
pus  thinking,  it  becomes  a  task  or 
fivilege  equal  to  the  ministry. 

Rural  youth,  in  general,  are  equipped 
ith  health.  Living  so  close  to  nature 
ems  to  endow  them  with  a  high  stan- 
ird  of  character  acceptable  .and 
iaptable  to  cope  with  the  adversities 
\  life. 

Why  should  teachers  be  any  different 
om  other  people  ?  This  is  the  question 
e  hear  today.  In  a  profession  of  this 
'pe,  a  high  standard  of  ideals  must 
ways  be  evident.  How  many  parents 
hnt  to  trust  the  future  impressions 
the  mind  of  a  child  to  instructors 
low  moral  character?  Even  unseen 
the  schoolroom,  it  rubs  off  Children 
®se  hypocrisy  and  insincerity. 

The  challenge  is  beckoning.  Accept 
young  people  and  become  leaders  of 
[morrow. — Subscriber 


-  A.  A.  — 


ICTURE  TOO  SMALL 

AM  MUCH  interested  in  the  drain¬ 
age  story  on  page  6  of  the  April  21 
sue  of  your  paper.  Incidentally,  the 
uial  photo  shows  less  than  two  thirds 
the  “Big  Ditch”  as  we  call  it.  It  in- 
J(ks  part  of  my  farm,,  almost  all  of 
e  Suiter  Klafehn  farm  and  a  little 
the  George  Allen  farm — but  none  of 

e  Warren  and  George  Collamer 
jnns. 

pome  of  my  friends  scattered  over 
f  s[a*-e  are  going  to  suspect  I  have 
-en  kidding  them  about  the  extent  of 
|r  >uit  acreage.  Some  fifty  acres  of 
1  apples  are  situated  beyond  the 
'ei  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture. 
—Ralph  O.  Palmer,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

Hat  IIO  YOU  TIILYK? 

tOULD  like  to  know  the  ppinion  of 
on  the  following  sub¬ 
urb  nave  a  very  n*ce  Holstein  heifer 
h  has  had  one  calf  at  24  months 

^  giving  70  pounds  of  milk  fresh, 

it  51Vm^  a^)OU*:  20  pounds,  calved 
ugust.  i  noi-  Breed  her  back 
'anted  extra  growth  and  I  expect 
Ho  be  very  large. 

■ntL°Uld  Hke  to  know  if  1  should 

ana6  milking  for  a  time  or  dry  her 

ly  •  wbl  be  the  effect  either 

an  m  6  °Nnion  of  someone  other 
Myself, 

eiml!  30Thead  °t  rice  Holsteins  and 
■per  fn,S'  Woul(t*not  be  without  your 
f  f0r  anything. — e.  A.  B.,  Maine. 

BUGS 

'ed  me*66*  &  stunt  which  has 

len  Vo!  a.  lot  of  worry  and  loss, 
es  PIant  seeds  which  produce 

hill  Who?1?.1  SGeds  on  the  edge  of 
s  will  p!lf'\  he  plants  are  growing, 
lchinp-  n  racksb  plants,  never 

yearp  .  1C,  v*nes-  I  have  done  this 
and  it  works.” — W.E.R.,  New 
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FORD  8N,  NAA,  600,  700,  800,  900 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  WD,  WD-45, 
WD-45  Diesel 


FERGUSON  TO-20,  TO-30,  35 


OLIVER  Super  55,  Super  55  Diesel 


JOHN  DEERE  40*,  420*,  50 


FARMALL  Super  C,  200,  300, 

400,  400  Diesel, 
INTERNATIONAL  300  (utility) 


MASSEY  HARRIS  50* 


♦Except  high  clearance  models.  Also  fits  FORD-FERGUSON  2N,  9N;  DAVID  BROWN  30-D 


Unique  new  rake.  New  Idea  No.  49,  only  mounted  parallel  bar  rake  that  fits  27  makes  and  models  of  tractors. 


New  NEW  idea  rake  fits  27  tractors 


Mounted  parallel  bar  rake  cuts  raking  time ,  gets  more  hay 


This  all-new  rake  is  a  really  ex¬ 
citing  addition  to  the  New  Idea  line 
of  hay  tools.  It  will  speed  your 
haying  the  quality  way. 

Only  one  in  its  field.  The  brand- 
new  No.  49  rake  will  fit  most 
tractors  with  3-point  hitch,  snap 
coupler  or  fast  hitch.  It’s  the  only 
mounted  parallel  bar  rake  that  fits 
27  makes  and  models  of  tractors. 

Cuts  raking  time.  New  design 
makes  possible  raking  at  higher 
speed  with  less  leaf  shattering. 
Actually,  you  can  cut  raking  time 
almost  in  half.  This  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  this  unusual  new  rake  moves 
hay  from  swath  to  windrow  with 
half  the  forward  motion.  Double 
driving  sheave  provides  choice  of 
speeds  for  variations  in  ground 
conditions  or  tractor  PTO  speeds. 

Gets  more  hay,  makes  quality 
windrows.  You  actually  get  more 
hay  from  the  field.  Your  hay  gets 
even  curing  because  this  new  rake 
makes  uniform,  bunch-free  win¬ 
drows  ideal  for  balers,  field  chop¬ 
pers.  Puts  leaves  inside  windrow, 
stems  outside.  Handles  hay  gently 
in  a  smooth,  lifting,  rolling  action. 

Watch  for  this  new  rake  at  your 
New  Idea  dealer’s.  Write  today  for 
facts  in  new  literature. 


These  New  Idea  rakes  make  quality  hay , 

1  f  4 


too 


Gentle,  positive  action  out¬ 
performs  other  trailing  rakes. 

New  Idea  No.  47  low  wheel 
side  rake  and  tedder.  Rub¬ 
ber  tired  for  easier  running 
and  handling.  Allows  am¬ 
ple  clearance.  One  caster 
wheel  folds  out  of  way  for 
tedding.  Available  with 
easy-to-reach  control  levers. 


Finer  quality  hay  from  gen¬ 
tle,  fast  action.  New  Idea 
No.  44,  high  wheel  side 
rake  and  tedder.  Available 
with  new  easy-to-reach  con¬ 
trol  levers.  Left  wheel  ad¬ 
justs  in  or  out  for  turning 
windrows  or  raking.  Can  be 
used  for  tedding.  Lowest 
cost  New  Idea  rake. 


Best  idea  yet  .  .  .  get  a  New  Idea 


Mew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  division  QVCO  distributing  corp. 


Dept.  1815,  Coldwater,  Ohio  * 

Send  free  literature  checked  • 

□  Mounted  parallel  bar  rake  □  Booklet,  “Tried  and  New  Ideas 

□  Pull  type  rakes  and  tedders  for  making  hay” 

Name _ ; _ 


Address. 
Town _ 


.Stale _ 
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1>\  I  It  Y  MO  AND  LABOR  UNIONS 


I  KNOW  how  to  become  very  popular  for  a 
*  short  time,  and  to  get  rich  in  the  bargain! 

Dairymen  are  having  a  rough  time.  Milk 
prices  are  too  low.  Because  some  dairymen  are 
almost  desperate,  they  will  reach  for  almost 
anything  that  promises  better  milk  prices.  All 
right! 

I’ll  set  up  a  new  organization,  call  it  East¬ 
man’s  Square  Deal  For  Dairymen— ESDD  for 
short.  Then  I’ll  hire  a  few  clever  organizers  who 
have  no  respect  for  economics  or  for  truth,  and 
we’ll  travel  up  and  down  the  dairy  country 
promising  you  $6.00  or  $7.00  a  hundred  for  milk 
if  you  will  just  join  my  organization,  and  pay  a 
high  membership  fee. 

That  is  what  has  been  happening  right  here 
in  these  northeastern  dairy  sections  over  the  last 
several  years.  A  new  organization  springs  up, 
built  on  happy  promises,  takes  your  money, 
lasts  a  while,  and  then  fades  away. 

At  present  labor  organizers  are  busy  trying  to 
get  dairymen  to  join  city  unions.  Labor  unions 
are  not  new,  and  most  of  them  are  not  “gyps.” 
They  have  helped  city  workmen.  On  the  whole 
they  have  shortened  the  work  day,  and  raised 
wages. 

Now  the  labor  organizers  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  dairymen’s  dissatisfaction  to  try  to  get 
the  farmers  to  join  city  unions.  It  can  never 
work.  Just  keep  one  principle  in  mind:  city 


Stf  S'  S&4&HO& 


single  box  of  the  cereal  to  be  had  in  Tompkins 
County. 

Milk  is  more  important  than  all  the  breakfast 
foods  ever  invented.  It  could  bring  $6.00  a  hun¬ 
dred  if  we  were  able  to  create  a  demand  for  it 
like  that. 

But  now  we  have  too  much  milk  and  too 
much  argument,  not  enough  real  cooperation, 
not  enough  advertising  and  merchandising.  And 
also,  like  it  or  not,  we  have  too  many  poor  cows. 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  in  larger  and  larger 
dairies.  Most  of  us  would  make  more  money 
with  fewer  and  better  cows. 


BEST  TOURS  OF  ALL 


people  naturally  want  to  buy  milk  at  the  lowest 
possible  price;  farmers*  want  to  sell  it  at  the 
highest  price.  Therefore,  there  can  never  be  a 
common  interest.  A  low  price  in  the  city  means 
a  low  price  in  the  country. 

By  far  the  biggest  cost  to  the  milk  consumer 
is  wages.  Every  time  milk  is  handled  at  from 
$3.00  to  $4.00  an  hour,  it  ups  the  price.  The 
workmen  get  more  out  of  the  milk  business  than 
you  do.  Try  to  cut  those  wages  and  watch  what 
happens.  You  will  always  take  what  is  left  of 
the  retail  price.  And  I  say  again,  if  that  price  is 
as  low  as  the  city  consumers  want  it,  there  won’t 
be  anything  left  after  wages  and  dealers’  costs. 

Moreover,  if  you  join  a  city  union  how  much 
voice  do  you  think  you  will  have  in  its  affairs? 
You  will  be  outnumbered  ten  to  one.  Your  offi¬ 
cers  will  be  city  men,  and  their  interests  will  be 
those  of  the  city  consumer. 

What,  then,  are  the  answers  to  the  low  milk 
prices?  They  are  not  easy.  They  will  take  some¬ 
thing  more  than  promises  such  as  “If  you  join 
our  cooperative  we’ll  get  you  $6.00  a  hundred 
for  your  milk.” 

What  is  needed  first  is  not  more  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  improvement  in  the  ones  you  already 
have.  If  your  cooperative  doesn’t  work,  how  can 
you  expect  another  new  one  will?  The  trouble  is, 
we  join  organizations,  then  go  home  and  forget 
them,  and  expect  the  officers  to  do  it  all.  If  your 
leaders  are  not  doing  what  you  think  is  right, 
why  don’t  more  of  you  come  out  to  your  meet¬ 
ings  and  throw  them  out?  Why  don’t  you  insist 
that  the  officers  of  the  different  milk  coopera¬ 
tives  do  more  cooperating  among  themselves 
and  less  fighting? 

Why  don’t  more  of  you  do  a  better  job  in 
helping  to  advertise  milk?  For  example,  the 
Kellogg  Company  recently  put  on  the  market 
a  new  breakfast  food.  Then  the  company  adver¬ 
tised  it  from  coast  to  coast.  As  a  result,  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  so  great  that  there  wasn’t  a 


GRAIN  IS  NECESSARY 


CPRING  pastures  never  looked  better.  All  the 
‘'’snow  and  rain  have  made  the  grass  jump. 

But  good  as  it  is,  even  in  May  and  June,  grass 
alone  is  not  enough  to  maintain  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  milk  production.  The  best  pasture  furnishes 
only  a  part  of  the  needed  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents,  therefore  for  top  production  it  is  necessary 
right  from  the  beginning  of  the  pasture  season 
to  feed  some  grain  to  dairy  cows.  The  amount 
will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  pasture  and  the 
possible  production  of  the  individual  cow. 


ARE  WE  BECOMING  SHEEP? 


CVEN  just  a  few  years  ago  if  government  had 

forced  you  to  work  at  least  a  quarter  of  your 
time  to  pay  your  taxes,  there  would  have  been 
a  revolution.  But  the  tax  black-out  has  crept  up 
on  us  so  gradually  that  we  just  brace  our  feet 
and  take  it. 

Nothing  is  more  un-American  or  freedom- 
destroying  than  to  have  your  employer  forced 
by  government  to  deduct  a  heavy  tax  from  your 
pay  before  you  have  ever  seen  it.  What  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  American  spirit  that  with  far  less 
provocation  told  the  powerful  mother  country 


of  Great  Britain  where  to  get  off  when  the! 
taxes  and  other  regulations  became  so  opprt 
sive? 

How  long  are  we  going  to  stand  for  govern 
ment  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  demanding  morl 
and  ever  more,  in  order  to  run  our  business  ai 
manage  our  lives,  giving  us  less  and  less  of  < 
own  wages  on  which  to  live?  How  long  are 
going  to  stand  for  a  government  giving  awaj 
billions  upon  billions  of  our  money  to  foreif 
countries  who  demand  more  and  more  and  lov| 
us  less  and  less? 

Are  the  American  people  becoming  a  spinele 
flock  of  sheep? 


WIIAT  IS  GOOD  EATING? 


CANE  of  the  best  advertisements  of  our  Ameri- 
'“lan  Agriculturist  tours  is  the  fact  that 
people  who  go  on  one  trip  with  us  are  sold  for 
life.  They  travel  with  us  again  and  again  be¬ 
cause  they  know  in  advance  that  they  will  have 
a  wonderful  time  and  be  with  just  the  kind  of 
folks  they  like.  They  also  know  from  experience 
that  American  Agriculturist  goes  all  out  to 
give  them  a  tour  that  is  complete  and  perfect 
in  every  way,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Our  European  Tour  this  summer  (August  15 
to  Sept.  25)  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ever 
planned.  It  is  almost  sold  out,  but  we  have  a 
few  places  left  and  can  take  you  if  you  make 
your  reservation  soon.  Why  not  take  advantage, 
of  this  chance  to  travel  to  Europe  with  wonder¬ 
ful  folks,  make  new  friends,  and  have  an  experi-  • 
ence  you’ll  remember  happily  all  your  life? 

You’ll  see  seven  countries  over  there — Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  France.  You’ll  have  no  travel  worries, 
nothing  to  do  but  have  fun.  You’ll  eat  delicious 
meals  and  never  even  have  to  think  about  how 
much  to  tip  the  waiter. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  copy  of  our 
European  Tour  itinerary.  It’s  free  and  puts  you 
under  no  obligation  whatever.  Just  drop  a  card  * 
to  American  Agriculturist  European  Tour, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


'T  HE  chances  are  that  your  grown  son 
daughter  is  bigger  than  you  are.  Survey] 
show  that  American  young  people  are  averagin 
taller  and  heavier  than  their  parents. 

A  better  diet  is  responsible  for  most  of  th| 
gain.  In  no  other  place  in  the  world  is  there! 
much  high  quality  food  available  as  wehaveij 
America,  and  especially  right  here  in  the  North 
east.  Take  milk.  It  is  the  nearest  to  the  perfei 
food,  and  our  most  important  northeastern  prol 
uct.  Our  children  are  much  better  milk  drinkeij 
than  we  are. 

Eggs  are  our  second  largest  northeastern  pro 
uct,  and  second  only  to  milk  as  a  necessa 
food.  We  are  eating  twice  as  many  eggs 
grandpa  and  grandma  did. 

Add  to  milk  and  eggs  plenty  of  fruit  an 
vegetables  and  you  have  one  of  the  reasons  whl 
young  people  are  bigger  and  healthier,  and  wi| 
live  longer. 


THE  WATER  TABLE  IS  RISING 


rT1HE  old-timers  used  to  say  that  there  is  ij 
great  loss  without  small  gain.  One  of 
gains  from  the  heavy  snowfall  of  the  past  wintl 
and  so  much  moisture  this  spring  is  the  raisiij 
of  the  water  table. 

Each  year  we  have  been  making  such  heavl 
demands  on  water,  using  it  in  quantities  nevf 
dreamed  of  in  previous  generations,  so  that 
water  table  has  been  getting  lower  and  lowd 
That  could  mean  longer  and  longer  drought] 
and  much  more  difficulty  in  producing  food. 

Here  in  the  East  we  have  little  realization! 
how  necessary  a  good  water  supply  is,  but  wej 
of  the  Mississippi  it  is  a  No.  1  problem. 


WHERE  DO  THEY  GO? 


H 


AVE  you  often  wondered  what  happens  1 
the  boys  who  graduate  from  agriculturl 
colleges?  How  many  of  them  become  ^arineI| 
M.  R.  Wahl,  writing  in  that  excellent  publ| 
cation,  “The  Cornell  Countryman,”  at  leal 
partially  answers  that  question.  22  per  cen  I 
the  graduates  of  New  York  State  College  of  1 
riculture  Class  of  1955  became  farmers.  Seven  ) 
one  per  cent  went  into  jobs  closely  relate 
agriculture. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

IN  a  western  cow  town,  an  old  gentleman  J 
walking  by  a  saloon  when,  without 
a  young  cowhand  dashed  out,  took  a  1 

from  the  sidewalk,  and  landed  on  the  sea  0  | 
pants  in  the  gutter.  The  man  hurried  over. 
“Are  you  hurt?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I’d  sure  1„ 
meet  the  so-and-so  who  moved  my  horse. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


Down  in  Washington  the  House  passed  an¬ 
other  farm  bill  without  most  of  the  features 


FABM  LEGISLATION: 

Ihich  the  President  mentioned  in  his  veto.  It  contains  a  soil  bank  but  without 
■L  advance  payment  provision  the  President  asked  for.  Absent  are  the  ob 
gectionable  90%  support  of  basic  commodities,  the  two-price  plan  for  rice 
|heat  and  the  use  of  the  old  or  modern  parity,  whichever  is  higher,  in  figur 
supports. 

Bad  for  the  Northeast  is  an  increase  in  support  prices' for  feed  grains  this 
ear  and  next.  Protests  have  gone  to  Northeast  senators.  This  provision,  if  pass 
[d  by  the  Senate  ancl  signed  by  the  President,  will  cost  northeastern  dairy 
en  and  poultrym,en  millions  of  dollars  in  increased  feed  costs. 

I 
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,KA1\  STOCKS: 


As  of  April  1,  U.  S.  stocks  of  grain  were: 
Wheat  1,288,000,000  bushels,  4%  above  last 


year, 

more  than  double  the  1945-54  average  and  about  30%  larger  than  total  1955 
Meat  production;  Corn  2,291,000,000  bushels,  7%  above  last  year,  about  half  of 
which  are  government  owned  or  under  government  loan;  Oats  674,000  bushels 
|early  10%  above  1955;  Barley  206,300  bushels,  second  highest  on  record. 

Higher  supports  on  any  of  these  will  encourage  production,  increase  govern¬ 
ment  holdings  and  increase  feed  costs  for  northeastern  dairymen  and  poul- 
rymen. 

HAY:  The  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the  follow 
ing  prices  for  baled  hay  at  the  farm  on  May  4: 

Alfalfa— second  cutting,  $24-30,  first  cutting,  18-23;  Alfalfa-Timothy  mixed, 
15-22;  Alfalfa-Clover  mixed,  18-20;  Timothy-Clover  mixed,  16-25. 

PRODUCTION  CONTROL:  It  is  being  suggested  that  the  way  to 

control  production  is  to  stop  research, 
!or  pass  a  law  to  prevent  using  so  much  fertilizer,  or  compel  big  farmers  to 
brink  to  small  ones.  Professor  Frank  Pearson  of  Cornell  suggests  that  those 
frho  argue  that  way  adopt  a  platform  of  “two-titted  cows,  smutty  wheat  and 
Ireastless  broilers”  as  a  sure  way  to  reduce  the  surplus. 

OSTS:  Some  recent  Cornell  figures  say  feed,  (purchased  and  home  grown) 
makes  up  51%  of  milk  production  costs  and  labor  makes  up  25%. 
'hese  two  costs  are  where  worthwhile  reductions  are  possible.  With  feed  costs, 
;ere  are  two  ways 

T  Grow  more  and  better  roughage.  2.  Use  home  grown  grain  wher  e  possible, 
tter  roughage  cuts  grain  requirements.  Home  grown  grain  reduces  cash  costs. 
Labor  saving  usually  means  substituting  power  for  muscle  and  saving  steps, 
ower  can  operate  gutter  cleaners,  elevators,  automatic  feeders,  etc.  Planning 
f  barn  arrangement  and  planning  shorter  ways  of  doing  work  can  save  steps. 

[OUTHERN  VIEWPOINT:  You  would  expect  a  Southern  Senator 

„to  be  for  90%  supports  on  cotton  and 
tobacco.  At  least  one  Senator,  James  Eastland  of  Mississippi,  isn’t.  Here  are 
|ome  comments  from  a  speech  he  made  recently. 

Today  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  or  has  made  loans  on  a  total 
|f  14  million  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $2.4  billion.  This  is  equal  to  what  we 
mk  of  as  a  normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  but  exceeds  by  about  three 
mllion  bales  the  quantity  which  will  be  consumed  and  exported  this  year.  These 
w pluses  disastrously  affect  farm  incomes. 

Long  continued  government  price  fixing  and  production  controls  will  create 
inefficient  agriculture.  This  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  burley 

I  acco'  number  of  farms  producing  burley  tobacco  has  expanded  signifi- 
.antly,  and  the  acreage  per  farm  has  declined. 

^  Thus  to  compare  two  years,  1944  and  1955,  we  find  that  the  total  acreage  of 

II  6,y  Tobacco  has  declined  47  per  cent,  the  number  of  growers  has  increased'' 
per  cent,  the  average  allotment  in  1955  is  58  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1944. 
lree  0l’t  four  burley  tobacco  allotments  in  1955  were  below  one  acre.” 

-Hugh  Cosline 


A  OMAN’S  never  quite  as  mean 
as  wben  she’s  got  a  house  to 
an.  However  gentle  she  may  be 
she.611  °Perating  normally,  and  tho 
v  •  Uaually  doesn’t  raise  her  quiet 
avv6  excePt  in  praise,  just  give  the 
to  a  broom  or  let  her  start 

+  a  .room  and  she  is  almost 
°  .®witch  into  a  frowning,  rau- 
bip-o-  Ul,tch  who’s  sure  there  is  no 
mfAer,  l°nse  than  is  her  simple- 
do  spouse-  Whatever  you  might 
of’  seems,  will  generate  a  string 
evVv16ams’  and  y°u  get  blamed  for 

finny  fPeck  °f  dust  and  dirt  she 
nnds,  by  heck. 

hero  a^.T?on't  y°u  dare  set  foot  in 

hear’  bm^^dy  yells  when  1  come 
shp’o’  Ut  i  wander  off  someplace, 

caulST!re  t0  £et  blue  in  the  face 
soml  ri&ht  on  hand  to  lug 

junk  away  or  beat 


some 

Then 


TUm.i-  .  ,  —  "-j  ucdu  a  rug. 

learned  if' Ttl,onff  thing  to  do’  Ive 

burn ph  ’  “  n  don  t  want  my  britches 
to  be  t-Vi  ^  that’s  just  to  pretend 
shm  dog  she  thinks  I 


shut  j  p  &ue  minks  1  am,  by  gee.  I  stick  close  by  with  my  mouth 
Whistled  f  ,  , i°  lhe  world’s  most  faithful  mutt,  all  set  to  jump  when 
Set  fed  t0  help  with  some  obnoxious  chore.  That  way,  at  least,  1  do 
Q  and  run  less  risk  of  battered  head. 


J 
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Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower 
get  planted  in  your  tractor 


This  oil  not  only  controls  carbon,  the 
cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and  over¬ 
heating— but  also  protects  against 
acids  and  corrosion  and  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil.  It  assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  Avail¬ 
able  in  the  exact  grade  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


For  top  performance  Go  Gulf  all  the  way 

New  Gulf  No-Nox  is  the  clean-burning  gasoline 
.  . .  with  the  highest  octane. 

Famous  Good  Gulf  Gasoline  gives  you  the  fin¬ 
est  performance  you  can  buy  at  regular  price. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


Although  your  tractor  will  never 
shrink  like  this — you  can  get  in  trouble 
when  “shrinking  horsepower”  gets 
planted  in  your  tractor. 

You  see,  as  the  engine  runs,  deposits 
build  up  in  the  combustion  chambers 
—on  pistons  and  rings— and  actually 
cut  down  the  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  need  the  oil  that 
combats  “shrinking  horsepower” — 
the  world’s  only  oil  super-refined  by 
the  exclusive  Alchlor  Process— New 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  May  lfy  jjm 


Are  farmers 
hidebound? 

% 


Some  people  say  farmers  are  slow  to  accept  new  things  —  new 
ideas.  I  don’t  believe  it.  1  know  differently.  Here’s  why. 

Our  company  invested  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
research  to  develop  an  idea  that  one  of  our  people  had  for  a 
radically  new  kind  of  milk  filter.  We  gambled  on  our  belief 
that  you  farmers  would  see  and  recognize  its  advantages  imme¬ 
diately.  Events  are  proving  we  were  right  —  right  about  the 
product  and  right  about  your  response  to  the  opportunity  it 
presents  for  better  filtering  at  lower  cost. 

I’m  in  farming  myself.  For  many  years,  I  have  operated  a 
herd  of  70  cows.  I  know  something  about  the  difficulties  of 
making  a  profit  on  a  dairy  operation.  With  the  constant  squeeze 
on  milk  prices  there’s  little  hope  we  can  look  for  relief  in  that 
direction.  We’ve  got  to  find  the  way  to  better  our  profits  op  the 
farm  — by  lowering  costs  through  more  efficient  operation. 


Improved  methods  and  products  —  like  this  new  Kendall  non¬ 
gauze  Filter  -  are  the  answer.  Here’s  a  filter,  made  of  uniform, 
man  made  fibres,  that’s  nearly  twice  as  tough  as  anything  ever 
before  available  .  .  .  and  that’s  without  gauze  reinforcement! 
It  will  filter  more  milk  and  filter  it  faster.  It  is  more  dependa¬ 
ble  in  its  sediment  removal  because  the  raw  material  from 
which  it  is  made  is  unvarying  in  nature.  No  filter  will  do  a 
better  job  -  yet  this  filter  costs  as  little  as  any  on  the  market 
.  .  .  up  to  30%  less  than  the  top  price  kind. 


What’s  more  you  can  buy  them  almost  anywhere— hardware, 
grocery,  feed  store.  If  your  favorite  supplier  doesn’t  have  them, 
write  us.  Meantime,  I  would  like  you  to  try  them  yourself,  at 
no  cost.  I’ll  be  most  happy  to  send  you  a  sample  supply -just 
mail  the  coupon. 

i 

Henry  P.  Kendall 


THE  KENDALL  COMPANY 

Kendall  Mills  Division,  Dept.  A56,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  I'd  like  to  try  your  new  filter.  Please  send 
me  free  samples. 


NAME 


ADDRESS - 

CITY _ _ _ -STATED - 

Size  of  disk  desired _ Size  of  herd. 


"You  Can't  Get  Something  for  Nothing" 

^lime  tuteC 


LEGUME-CR  ASS  Scatty 

By  R.  P.  PENNINGTON 

Assistant  Professor  of  Soil  Technology,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

1  EEDINGS  of  grasses  and  legumes  amounts  of  potash,  but  unfortunately 


new  to  Pennsylvania,  such  as  or- 
chardgrass,  bromegrass,  Reed’s  canary- 
grass)  birdsfoot  trefoil,  ladino  clover 
and  alfalfa,  not  only  will  outyield  or¬ 
dinary  wild  pasture  but  also  will  main¬ 
tain  production  during  the  whole  graz¬ 
ing  period  from  spring  to  fall.  Yields 
of  these  grasses,  higher  in  total  pounds 
per  acre,  are  very  much  higher  in  nu¬ 
trients  which  are  valuable  to  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  will  produce  more  milk,  beef 
or  pork. 

But  we  must  all  realize  that  we  can’t 
get  something  for  nothing.  Since  these 
grasses  produce  more  plant  material, 
they  require  more  nutrients  from  the 
soil.  These  soil  nutrients  must  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  judicious  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer. 

Have  the  Soil  Tested 

Before  a  legume-grass  combination 
is  seeded,  soil  acidity  should  be  correct¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  limestone.  The  amount 
of  limestone  required  will  vary  with  the 
soil.  However,  the  quantity  to  apply 
can  be  determined  easily  by  a  simple 
laboratory  test  which  is  performed  by 
the  Soil  Testing  Laboratory  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  (For 
residents  of  Pennsylvania.) 

This  test  will  tell  you  the  number  of 
pounds  of  limestone  you  should  add  per 
acre  to  bring  the  soil  to  the  pH  which 
will  most  efficiently  produce  the  le¬ 
gume-grass  combination.  The  use  of 
this  lime  will  not  only  help  your  le¬ 
gume-grass  combination  but  will  also 
make  for  more  efficient  use  of  fertilizer, 
x  This  lime  should  be  well  mixed 
throughout  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil. 
The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  add 
one  half  of  your  limestone,  plow,  and 
then  add  the  other  half  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  required  and  disk  or  harrow  it  in. 

Another  fertilizer  nutrient  that  is 
very  important  prior  to  seeding  is 
phosphorus.  Phosphorus  moves  very 
little  in  the  soil.  The  only  chance  to  get 
the  phosphorus  distributed  through  the 
upper  layer  of  the  soil  is  at  seedbed 
preparation.  Thus,  we  generally  advo¬ 
cate  the  addition  of  anywhere  from 
400  to  600  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super¬ 
phosphate  that  should  be  worked  into 
the  soil  when  the  seedbed  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  after  the  limestone  has  been 
added. 

Birdsfoot  Needs  Nitrogen 

The  next  addition  that  should  be 
made  is  a  small  amount  of  a  0-1-1,  0-1-2, 
or  1-2-2  fertilizer.  This  generally  means 
application  of  300  to  400  pounds  of 
0-20-20  or  its  equivalent,  300  pounds  of 
0-15-30,  or  about  300  pounds  of  5-10-10. 
The  5-10-10  is  particularly  useful  wherb 
birdsfoot  trefoil  is  seeded.  Since  birds¬ 
foot  trefoil  establishes  slowly  and  fixes 
very  little  nitrogen  in  its  early  stages, 
the  small  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
5-10-10  is  very  helpful  in  starting  this 
legume. 

When  the  land  is  fertilized  as  de¬ 
scribed,  a  good  grass-legume  mixture 
should  be  seeded.  The  seeding  that 
should  be  used  should  be  based  on  the 
recommendations  by  the  county  agent 
in  your  county.  His  recommendations 
are  based  on  the  results  of  the  research 
which  has  been  conducted  here.  We 
have  found  that  the  legumes  and  grass¬ 
es  vary  similarly  to  the  different  hy¬ 
brids  that  we  have  in  corn.  Therefore, 
it  is  wise  to  make  sure  that  the  le¬ 
gume-grass  combination  best  suited  to 
an  area  is  used. 

Once  a  grassland  mixture  is  estab¬ 
lished,  probably  the  most  important 
element  to  be  added  as  fertilizer  is 
potash.  Legume  crops  require  large 


due  to  their  root  systems  they  cannot 
compete  for  it  as  well  as  grasses.  This 
means  that  in  order  for  the  legume  to 
have  sufficient  potash,  the  potash  level 
of  the  soil  must  be  kept  very  high. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  generally  re¬ 
commend  the  addition  of  400  pounds  of 
0-15-30  or  its  equivalent  per  acre  bran 
0-20-20  or  its  equivalent.  This  annua! 
application  is  generally  made  in  the 
fall  as  soon  as  possible  after  removing 
the  last  pasturage  or  the  last  hay  clip¬ 
ping. 

Renovation  Costs  lUqiairi 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  results  to 
see  what  this  kind  of  treatment  means 
in  terms  of  production.  In  Susquehanna 
county,  Pa.,  on  an  area  that  was  pro¬ 
ducing  somewhere  around  1,000  to 
1,500  pounds  of  a  low-grade  hay  annu¬ 
ally,  such  treatment  was  carried  out. 
For  the  last  three  years  we* have  re¬ 
moved  between  3  and  4  tons  of  high 
quality  legume-grass  hay  1  annually 
from  this  area. 

The  cost  of  preparing  this  land  was 
relatively  high  since  the  lime  required 
was  approximately  5  tons  to  the  acre 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★★★★* 

Every  dog  is  a  lion  at  home. 

— H.  G.  Bohn 

★  ★★★★★★** 

This  meant  that  in  the  first  year,  $61 
per  acre  was  spent  on  this  area  to  pu 
it  into  condition  to  grow  some  of  thi 
better  and  higher  yielding  grass  and  le 
gume  crops.  However,  if  we  evaluat 
the ,  hay  crop  at  $25  per  ton,  the  $61 
was  returned  the  first  year,  and  in  th 
past  two  years  a  high  profit  has  beei 
realized  and  will  continue  for  a  Ion 
time.  , 

We  believe  that  over  the  next  perio 
of  years  a  good  sound  pasture  and  ha 
program  can  be  the  most  lucrativ 
part  of  the  farmers’  program.  Howevei 
remember  if  you  have  renovated  pas 
tures,  they  are  high-producing  crop 
and  as  such  require  the  addition  of  nt 
trients.  However,  these  crops  will  yie 
high  economic  returns  and  retain  t 
soil  against  erosion  and  leave  it  1 
good  structural  condition.  But  the 
need  nutrients  to  produce. 

c°untry 

STORIES 

,  i  — —  ■■  ..  .  ~. -**.***»'  -  1  ~ 

No  Hell? 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy,  some  50  yea 
ago,  a  man  named  John  live 
our  neighborhood.  He  was  £®nelff 
known  to  be  shrewd,  but  lac  Wo 
school  training.  In  fact,  there 
those  who  said  that  he  could  no  ^  ^ 
Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong, 
was  able  to  reason  and  to  reac 
very  interesting  conclusions. 

Apparently  he  had  become  s0®e' 
discouraged  after  hearing  the  i 
preaching  then  current.  Rcfeie  sll 
hell  was  far  more  frequent  ia  ^ 
gestions  about  living  better  day 
and  it  seemed  that  preachers  1 
scare  people  about  hell  to 
where  they  would  be  good.  f 

After  considering  the  ma 
some  time,  John  made  this  rel  aI 
“I  don’t  believe  that  there ! 
such  place  as  hell.  If  it  is  ab  ^on  ju 
preacher  says  it  is,  a  PCK 
couldn’t  stand  it!” 


iiTierican  Agriculturist,  May  19,  1956  — 


[earing  Scheduled  On 
federal- State  Milk  Order 


ATES  HAVE  been  set  for  two 
hearings  on  milk  orders  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  The  first 
—  one  on  May  21st  will  consider 
lass  I-A  prices  for  producers  for  the 
[etropolitan  area  for  the  months  of 
uly  and  August.  Also,  possible  in- 
reases  in  the  Class  III  price  will  be 
iscussed. 

The  second  hearing  to  be  held  June 
8th  at  a  place  to  be  announced,  will 
onsider  two  separate  problems.  First 
ill  be  a  separate  Federal-State  milk 
:der  for  northern  New  Jersey,  which 
ias  been  under  discussion  for  a  long 
me.  The  second  will  be  an  amendment 
to  the  order  for  Metropolitan  New 
York  to  include  a  number  of  upstate 
New  York  cities  in  the  market  area. 

The  proposal  to  include  upstate  cities 
ir.  the  Metropolitan  marketing  order 
ill,  if  it  is  adopted,  eliminate  the 
Hass  I-C  price  there,  and  the  adop- 
ion  of  a  marketing  order  for  northern 


ivracuse  Milk  Order 

With  the  exception  of  Rochester  and 
luffalo  upstate  cities  do  not  have  milk 
arketing  orders.  Therefore,  dealers 
re  able  to  buy  milk  for  somewhere 
round  a  dollar  per  hundred  less  than 
lew  York  City  dealers  pay. 

As  we  go  to  press  dairymen  furnish- 
milk  to  Syracuse  are  voting  on  a 
late  milk  marketing  order  for  that 
ty.  However,  Mayor  Mead  is  seeking 
couft  order  to  stop  the  vote  because 
talers  say  consumers  would  pay  two 
nts  a  quart  more. 

If  the  order  becomes  effective  and 
the  retail  price  goes  up  two  cents 
yracuse  dealers  will  have  a  spread 
reater  than  in  Rochester,  Buffalo  or 
?en  New  York  City.  Maybe  Mayor 
ead  should  bring  pressure  to  reduce 
le  spread  instead  of  fighting  fair  pric- 
fpr  farmers. 

Consumers  may  sympathize  with 
ords  but  seldom  with  cash!  They 
sat  cheap  food.  This  is  one  reason 
y  farmers  must  avoid  alliances  with 
oi  unions.  Union  members  are  con- 
mers !  they  want  cheap  food.  Farm- 
s  want  a  fair  price,  there  is  no  com- 
|°n  interest. 


W  Jersey  will  make  the  Class  I-C 
^unnecessary  in  that  area  to  the 
•  eht  of  all  producers. 

will  remember  that  the  Class  I-C 
C,e. Was  Parted  in  order  to  meet  com- 
,! 10n'  tt  was  impossible  to  sell  fluid 
at  the  full  Class  I-A  price  in 
a  ed  areas  where  dealers  could  go 
,n  an  buy  fluid  milk  at  a  few  cents 
e  the  uniform  price. 

The  considerate  on  May  21st  of 
V"  Prices  follows  action  by  the 

ice  of  ,/ontinue  the  APril  Class  I-A 
nJ3  tor  May  and  June  instead 
Permitting  it  to  drop  to  $4.51. 

in5fary  Benson  has  set  forth  three 

i\v  t  6S  must  be  observed  in  a 

eisey  order.  The  principles  are: 

:e  i*3*"  eacb  Producing  area  must 
le  of  its  share  of  the  surplus. 

n  market  advantages  of  cer- 
3  rp  Ucers  should  be  recognized. 

h  oph  1  ithe  order  must  not  interfere 

tJnd^eriy  marketinS- 

ier  \yjnhese  Principles,  a  New  Jersey 
ces  J  aot  bring  greatly"  different 
uent  adjoinin&  states,  or  the  con- 
mt  to  piant^8'  Producers  from 

'■ices 

PrinlU  be  some  better.  Following 
Kent’s  veto  of  the  farm  bill, 


the  support  price  for  milk  for  manu¬ 
facture  was  increased  from  $3.15  to 
$3.25,  which  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  uniform  price.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  continuing  of  the  May 
and  June  Class  I  price  at  $4.78.  Dairy¬ 
men  will  also  profit  by  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  veto  because  of  lower 
feed  prices. 

Four  large  milk  producers’  coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  have 
requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  peg  the  June  Class  I-A  price  of  milk 
at  $5.28  cwt.,  50 $  above  the  May  price. 
The  organizations  are  the  Dairymen’s 


League,  Mutual,  the  Bargaining  Ag¬ 
ency  and  Eastern.  Eastern  also  re¬ 
quested  a  lOd  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk  going  into  manufactured  products. 

It  would  help  a  lot  to  have  all  dairy¬ 
men  as  members  of  one  of  the  groups 
that  are  working  together.  Since  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Bargaining  Agency  has  helped 
dairymen  in  six  neighborhoods  to  form 
cooperatives  which  are  now  affiliated 
with  the  Bargaining  Agency.  The  coop¬ 
eratives  are  located  at  Cape  Vincent, 
South  Dayton,  Champlain,  Potsdam  and 
Martville,  N.  Y.,  and  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

Consumption 

The  National  Dairy  Council  says  that 
in  1955,  there  was  improvement  in 
closing  the  gap  between  production  and 
consumption.  At  the  beginning  of  1956, 
U.  S.  dairymen  produced  37  pounds  of 
milk  per  person  more  than  consumers 


7  (359) 

bought,  while  a  year  earlier  the  sur¬ 
plus  was  53  pounds  per  person.  ' 

There  were  two  reasons  for  the  im¬ 
provement.  Population  increased  faster 
than  total  milk  production  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  per 
capita  use  of  milk  and  its  products 
from  699  pounds  in  1954  to  710  pounds 
in  1955. 

Regardless  of  prices  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  permanent  improvement  of  milk 
prices  depends  on 'bringing  production 
and  consumption  more  nearly  into  line. 
There  are  no  indications  that  produc¬ 
tion,  either  U.  S.  or  Northeast,  will  de¬ 
cline  in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  all  of 
the  predictions  indicate  a  1956  produc¬ 
tion  higher  than  last  year.  However,  in 
New  York  State,  on  January  1st,  1956, 
the  number  of  heifers  1  to  2  years  old 
were  down  8%  from  the  year  previous 
and  the  number  of  heifer  calves  was 
down  about  2%. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  NITROGEN 

. , .  and  you  need  them  both 
for  side-  or  top-dressing 


the  QUICK... 

Nitrate  nitrogen.  Immediately  soluble 
to  start  crop  fast. 


. . .  the  SLOW 

Ammonia  nitrogen.  Leach-resistant,  slowly 
available  until  harvest. 


you 


need 


Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 

33.5%  NITROGEN 

Half  nitrate  nitrogen  —  Half  ammonia  nitrogen 


One  of  the  lowest-cost  solid  nitrogens  per  unit 
of  N.  Prilled  in  tiny  beads  to  flow  easily,  dis¬ 
tribute  evenly.  Use  your  regular  fertilizer 
spreader  or  distributor.  ^Excellent  for  airplane 
application.  Packed  in  moisture-resistant  bags 
for  good  storage. 

For  all  grain,  vegetable, 
forage  crops . . .  pastures ...  fruit  trees 

Use  Aeroprills  at  pre-planting  and  for  side¬ 
dressing  or  top-dressing. 


When  ordering  ammonium  nitrate  be  sure  to 
specify  Aeroprills. 


Write  for  free  leaflet  that 
tells  you  how ,  when,  where 
to  use  for  best  results.  . 


AMER/CAN 


Gfanamid 


COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y, 


(360)  S 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19 


HEARD  AROUND  THE  FARM  .  .  . 


“Hey!  Where  the  heck  is  the 
Sterling  Blusalt  in  this  pasture?” 


sterling 
table  salt 

brings  out 
best  in  food! 


STANUZIO 


TRACE  MIrERW 

BLUSALT 


‘‘Just  like  that  new  hand  to  forget  to  move  the 
Sterling  Blusalt  blocks !  If  he’s  been  told  once, 
he’s  been  told  a  thousand  times  that  Blusalt 
goes  wherever  we  do.  Especially  at  this  time 
of  year!  Just  because  the  pasture  is  lush  to 
look  at,  it  doesn’t  mean  there’s  any  less  danger 
of  trace-mineral  deficiencies.  And  Blusalt 
gives  us  all  these  minerals:  iodine,  cobalt, 
iron,  copper,  manganese,  and  zinc— plus  high- 
quality  salt.  So  no  matter  which  of  them  may 
be  lacking  in  the  feedstuff —our  health  is  pro¬ 
tected.  Ah  .  .  .  now  here  comes  that  Blusalt, 
and  about  time,  too!” 

•  To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
beef  cattle  and  calves. ..feed  Sterling  GREEN’SALT— one 
part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


Feed  Blusalt  free  choice  and 
mixed  in  feed — for  health,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  profit  in  all  your 
livestock.  Mix  it  in  poultry 
feed,  too.  In  50-  and  100- lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 


STERLING  BLUSALT,  GREEN’SALT  and  TABLE  SALT  are  products  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 


* IT'S  HANDy 


ADJUSTABLE  LEVEE  SAVES  WORK 


Thanks  to  Clifford 
Gove,  of  Worcester 
County,  (RFD,  Mechanic 
St.,  Leominster),  Mass., 

Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice  technician’s  problems 
with  batterboards,  tran¬ 
sits,  and  ditches  caving 
in  while  setting  up  a 
drainage  system  on  a 
farm  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  He  devised  an 
adjustable  lightweight 
level  for  laying  pipe. 

Made  of  wood,  it  has  a  level  in  the 
top  and  an  adjustable  metal  leg  at  one 
end  graduated  to  l/10th  of  1%.  The  leg 
is  adjusted  by  a  set  screw,  making  it 
possible  to  lay  and  maintain  an  accu¬ 
rate  grade  without  the  use  of  a  transit. 
The  farmer  is  now  able  to  work  direct¬ 
ly  in  back  of  the  ditch  digger  and  check 
each  section  of  pipe  as  the  work  pro¬ 


gresses.  As  fifty  feet  of  open  ditch  is 
not  required  in  this  new  system,  much 
of  the  ditch  caving  problem  experi¬ 
enced  under  the  old  method  is  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Several  miles  of  drainage  tile  has  al¬ 
ready  been  laid  successfully  by  farmer! 
with  the  advice  of  SCS  men  using  this 
adjustable  level. 


APPLE  3IAG€01 
TRAP 

The  apple  maggot  perio 
varies  with  the  season 
but  fruit  grower  Raymoni 
Batchelder,  Badger  Far* 
Hillsboro  County,  Wilton 
N.  H.,  puts  a  maggot  tro| 
in  his  orchard  around  Jul) 
1st  and  leaves  it  »» 
through  August.  He  uses ( 
jar  for  a  trap,  the  bait  i 
a  teaspoon  of  ammonio 
Vi  teaspoon  soap  powd* 
and  a  quart  of  watci 
When  he  finds  sever) 
fruit  flies  in  the  trap,  k 
sprays  his  trees.  Solutio 
in  bottle  is  changed  ever) 
week. 


EASY  TO  MAKE 


SOME  BIRDS  are  so  sociable  that 
they  like  to  make  nests  in  a  com¬ 
munity  house.  This  miniature  New 


England  meeting  house  with  twelv 
compartments  for  nests  is  sure  to  at 
tract  purple  martins  and  swallows. 

These  summer  visitors  more  tha 
pay  their  way  by  destroying  counts 
insects.  This  house  should  be  set  ao 
a  post  at  least  ten  feet  from  the  g1 01111 
and  well  apart  from  trees  and  building 
It  has  been  found  that  a  barrit 
against  cats  and  squirrels,  fixed  aro 
the  post  a  couple  of  feet  below 
house  is  necessary  to  attract  marl 
Pattern  340  may  be  ordered  seP 
rately  for  25c  or  with  the  Bird  ® 
Packet  No.  2  containing  a  variety 
houses  at  $1.  postpaid1. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Patter 
American  Agriculturist,  Bed 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


POSTS  FOR  ELECTRIC  FENCE 


_  _ _ 

When  I  need  a  number  of  posts  for  shown  in  the  sketch.  rriois  P1^ 
temporary  electric  fence  I  cut  small  posts  already  sharpened  on ,  r  0l 
trees,  usually  ironwood,  and  using  only  while  the  other  end  is  relative y 
an  axe,  cut  into  desired  lengths  as  driving. 
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How  to  be  sure  your 
nitrogen  returns  top  profits 


Leaf  feeding  gives  your  crop  a  growth  boost  in  a  few  hours. 
Put  “NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound  right  in  the  tank  with 
your  pesticide  sprays  to  simplify  your  fertilizer  program.  It’s 
readily  soluble  in  water,  compatible  with  common  control 
chemicals,  non-corrosive  to  equipment. 


. . . for 

steady 

growth 


Use  “NuGreen”  for  top  dressing  or  side  dressing  or  plow 
it  down  to  aid  decomposition  of  crop  wastes.  It  resists  leach¬ 
ing,  is  held  in  the  soil  until  the  crop  needs  it.  And  there’s  less 
weight  to  handle.  Practically  every  pound  turns  to  plant  food. 
Each  80-lb.  bag  provides  36  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen. 


Use  irrigation  water  to  full  advantage  by  adding  “Nu¬ 
Green.”  It’s  highly  efficient  in  either  sprinkler  or  syphon  sys¬ 
tems.  Leaf  runoff  or  “NuGreen”  flooded  on  soil  is  held  in  the 
root  zone  to  assure  a  steady  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  growing 
crop  throughout  the  season. 

E.  I.  do  Pont  de  Nemouri  &  Co.  (Itic.),  Polychemicals  Department,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


® 


NuGreen 

FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 


mm 


U.  5  PAT- Or  f 

BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  UVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


“NuGreen”  is  the  nitrogen  you  can 
count  on  whenever  maturing  crops  need 
peak  nourishment.  “NuGreen”  comes  in 
free-flowing  shot  form— 45  %  nitrogen,  the 
most  concentrated  solid  nitrogen  available. 
For  all  crops . . .  vegetables,  fruits,  grains, 
or  pastures  . .  .“NuGreen”  is  the  ideal  sup¬ 
plemental  nitrogen.  See  your  dealer  today 
for  “NuGreen.” 


Plum  Curculio 

An  excellent  portrait 
of  a  villain.  His  work 
is  seen  more  often 
than  he  is.  Crescent 
shaped  holes  in  tree 
fruits  are  sure  sign 
that  he  is  around. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19 


Insect  and  Disea 

so  Pointers 

for  the  HOME  FR1 

IJIT  GARDE 

By  AL  LaPLANTE 

Cornell  Entomology  Department 


The  Plum  Curculio.  May  is  the  month 
when  this  hard-bodied  beetle  with  a 
long  snout  can  ruin  most  of  the  future 
crop  prospects  of  all  of  our  tree  fruits. 
As  soon  as  fruits  are  exposed,  the 
beetles  lay  eggs  in  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  cherries  and  ap¬ 
ricots. 

They  cut  a  crescent-shaped  flap  in 
the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  fruit  and  lay 
an  egg  therein.  The  purpose  of  this 
flap  is  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  egg 
so  that  it  will  be  able  to  hatch.  Egg 
laying  continues  for  threfe  to  six  weeks 
and  occurs  each  time  that  tempera¬ 
tures  rise  to  a  maximum  of  75  degrees 
F.  or  higher  for  two  or  more  successive 
days. 

After  a  number  of  days  the  eggs 
hatch  and  the  larvae  burrow  into  the 
fruit  eventually  arriving  at  the  core 
or  close  to  the  pit  in  the  case  of  stone 
fruits.  They  are  legless  grubs  with  a 
well  defined  brown  head.  A  great  deal 
of  frass  is  produced  by  the  larvae 
which  looks  like  fine  sawdust. 

The  fruit  is  so  damaged  by.  this  feed¬ 
ing  activity  that  it  drops  to  the  ground. 


usually  get  better  coverage  with  dus 
than  with  spray.  \ 

Insecticides 

Malathion.  Obtainable  as  a  25 
cent  wettable  powder.  Useful  for  c 
trol  of  aphids  and  mites.  Has  son 
value  against  codling  moth  andisusf 
almost  entirely  for  control  of  peadj 
and  other  stone  fruit  insects. 

Methoxychlor.  Obtainable  as  a 
per  cent  wettable  powder.  Useful  i 
control  of  plum,  curculio  on  all  fruit| 
as  well  as  for  codling  moth  and : 
maggot  on  apples  and  for  cherry  mag| 
got  on  chennes. 

DDT.  Obtainable  as  a  50  per  cen| 
wettable  powder.  A  highly  useful 
eral  insecticide  for  most  caterpillars  ii 
the  spring  such  as  tent  caterpillar^ 
cankerworm  and  other  pests. 

Lead  Arsenate.  This  is  an  old  standi 
by.  Effective  against  most  of  the  cheuf 
ing  insects  as  well  as  apple  maggot  ii 
the  apple  program  and  cherry  maggcl 
in  the  cherry  program.  Not  generallf 
recommended  on  peaches,  plums  arj 
prunes  since  arsenical  injury  may  I 
very  severe  on  these  fruits. 

There  are  many  insecticides  availabl 


Many  of  our  tree  fruits  drop  excessive 
fruits  in  June  normally.  A  very  heavy 
“June  drop”  should  be  checked  by  cut¬ 
ting  open  the  fruit  and  examining  it 
for  plum  curculio  grubs.  If  many  are 
found  you  will  know  that  your  pro¬ 
gram  failed  and  all  you  can  hope  for  is 
better  luck  next  year. 

The  spray  outfit:  The  sprayer  should 
be  in  good  working  order  by  now.  On 
power  sprayers  the  nozzles  should  be 
checked  for  excessive  wear.  When 
nozzle  openings  are  larger  than  they 
should  be  there  is  a  tendency  not  to 
cover  thoroughly  for  fear  of  wasting 
spray  material.  On  hand  sprayers,  the 
pressure  developed  is  seldom  enough  to 
wear  nozzles. 

What  to  Buy 

Probably  a  supply  of  wettable  sulfur 
and  either  captan,  ferbam  or  glyodin 
will  be  sufficient  to  handle  most  fruit 
disease  problems.  In  addition  it  might 
be  well  to  have  a  small  supply  of  or¬ 
ganic  mercury  (under  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  trade  names)  on  hand  for  after¬ 
rain  applications  to  check  apple  scab 
if  one  or  the  other  fungicides  could  not 
be  applied  before  the  rain  begins. 

Check  with  your  State  College  of 
Agriculture  or  local  county  agricultur¬ 
al  agent  in  County  Extension  Service 
offices  for  schedules  incorporating  the 
materials  named  into  a  well-planned, 
seasonal  program  for  fruit  pest  control 
that  fits  your  area.  General  purpose 
sprays  containing  several  insecticides 
and  fungicides  are  available.  Some  are 
also  sold  as  dusts,  and  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  available  the  home  gardener  can 


but  the  above  would  handle  most  of 
insect  problems  that  arise  on  r( 
fruits. 


Fungicides 

Captan.  Available  as  a  50  per 
wettable  powder.  Generally  effec 
against  any  fungi  such  as  apple  sc 
on  apple,  brown  rot  on  peaches 
other  stone  fruits  and  cherry  lea  SP 
on  cherries. 

Ferbam.  Available  as  a  70  per  ce 
wettable  powder.  Effective  agains 
pie  scab  and  rust  on  apple  and  a  n 
ber  of  other  fungi.  „ 

Glyodin.  Available  as  a  Hi11'  • 
fective  against  apple  scab  on  a 
cherry  leaf  spot  on  cherries  as  " 
other  fungi.  . 

Wettable  Sulfur.  Effective 
apple  scab  and  powdery  mildew 
pie  and  brown  rot  of  peaches  an 
stone  fruits. 

Bordeaux  Mixture.  A  m'x  ur ^ 
varying  proportions  of  hydra  ® 
lime  and  copper  sulfate.  Usefu 
trol  of  plum  knot  on  plums  an  P 
as  well  as  other  fungi. 


—  a.  a.  — 


Those  of  you  who  read  the  a^arI 
improving  the  Appearance  °.  0ct 
eads”  on  pages  '38  and  39  0 
TV  15th  issue  Will  be  interested 
.  S.  Department  of  AS'rlcUr  mUni 
,tion  called  “Home  and  un 
improvement  Through  Garden^ 
andscaping”.  Its  number  1  ,( 

id  you  can  order  it  by  sene  ^ 
re  Superintendent  of  DoC“mqepept. 
•nment  Printing  Office,  U.  •  ^ 
griculture,  Washington  6, 
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brand  NEW  . 

Exclusive  Features  Hake  * 

GRANGE  j 

1  SILO  YOUR  BEST: 
a  INVESTMENT  • 


"A  Tower  of  Efficiency'1 
Heavy  piaster  coat 
Interlocking  staves 
Larger  doors 
New  Safety  features 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Advanced  Grange,  engineering  tested, 
proven  and  perfected  back  GRANGE 
SILOS  as  TOUR  long-term  money  savers 
and  profit  makers. 

Grange  Concrete  Stave  Silos  prove  that 
modern  construction  pays  BIG  divi¬ 
dends  in  long  life  and  dependability, 
BE  SURE  with  GRANGE! 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 


|  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

fl  Dept.  A-5 
|»  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

I*  Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 
I*  showing  new  exclusive  features. 


NAME.. 


ADDRESS . 


Easy  Terms  Available 


Plant  Stern’s  3-Season 
Superfection  Everbearing 
Strawberries  Now. . .  Have 


p 

STRAWBERRIES 
IN  60  DAYS 

And  Every  Spring,  Summer  &  Fall 
Or  Your  Money  Back! 

‘  Our  Superfection  Straw¬ 
berries  are  really  the 
berries !  Everbearing, 
easy  to  grow,  yield  big 
crops  of  the  most 
luscious,  ripe,  juicy 
strawberries  just  60 
..  days  after  planting 
and  all  through  spring, 
summer  and  fall  for  years ! 

-p  — ■ - —  Absolutely  winter-hardy, 
except  for  a  week  or  two  in  hottest 
weather,  continue  bearing  till  frost! 

FlrMMM . . .  WHAT  FLAVOR! 

m,  juicy,  sugar  sweet.  Most  luscious 
awberncs  that  ever  glorified  a  short- 

°r  sun<lae-  Delicious  in  jams  and 
with  cream. 

.  .  3  times  MORE  FRUIT 

j?“la,me(|  by  garden  authorities,  and 
H,„.„ei*’ar^eners-  actual  field  tests  pro- 
8,000  quarts  per  acre  first 

orhA,  antL^  ~  ^  times  more  fruit  than 
other  everbearing  varieties. 

Ideal  Planting  Time  Now 

w"  ¥lth  Money-Back  Guarantee 

biL>  IhS  ?uper  Grade  No.  1  plants  have 
brt„cfSk^  ro?ts>  hundreds  of  long  fi- 
Readv  f^er,S  ^°-  excePtional  production, 
in  p‘antlng  now  —  ready  to  bear 

wise  n?*'  Y?u  must  be  satisfied.  Other- 
back  rC/elye-  ^ree  replacement  or  money 
,a>  !S  nur  absolute  guarantee. 

JRfnrtO  rnN,0TE  L0W  PRICES! 

« for$2 . 50  for$3.75  •  100  for$6  •  200  for  $10 

AI1  Prices  Postpaid 

-Stern's  Nurseries 

3.  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK. 


SAVE  $12  PER  COW 

ON  FEEDING  COSTS 

by  feeding  proper  ration 


$12 


front 


Back 


utiontUrd*1  .fe.ed‘Dg  accurale 

dint 


tat,on  00  chatl\CHOW-CHART  helps;  you  mark 
'Vi  for  carL  ’  ius*  that  amount.  Separate 

I1"’**  nan,c  Jn,  7’w -  P igiirea  can  be  changed.  Card 
Lnr  21  or  seedln*  '"formation.  Only  75f  each 
V  free  foldav,n*!  pruvcn  on  scores  of  farms 

Wl,|ard  Tetor,  Box  742-A,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


A  FAMILY  FARM 
PARTNERSHIP 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ment  programs  for  agriculture.  The 
partners  agreed  unanimously  that  price 
supports  and  acreage  controls  have 
hurt  rather  than  helped.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  fair  about  government  acreage  con¬ 
trol  for  such  crops  as  tobacco,  wheat 
and  cotton,  and  then  permitting  farm¬ 
ers  to  plant  these  acres  to  potatoes. 

“Recently,”  said  Walter,  “a  man 
asked  me  if  1956  would  be  a  good  year 
to  grow  potatoes.  I  emphatically  re¬ 
plied  ‘No,  not  for  a  man  who  has  not 
grown  potatoes  regularly  in  past  years.’ 
‘In-and-outers’  are  one  thing  that’s 
wrong  with  growing  potatoes.” 

The  Mehlenbachers  will  grow  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  acreage  as  in  recent 
years.  Potato  growing  is  their  chief 
business  and  they  have  the  equipment 
and  know-how.  Why  should  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cut  acreage  or  to  be  penalized 
by  encouraging  new  potato  growers  to 
jump  in  and  plant  diverted  acres  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  make  a  profit? 

But  when  it  came  to  deciding  what 
to  do  about  avoiding  surplus  potatoes, 
few  suggestions  were  forthcoming.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  actual  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  production  has  been 
very  ineffective  wherever  tried  and 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  cutting 
potato  production  that  way.  In  fact,  the 
Mehlenbachers  have  no  love  for  any 
controls  including  wheat  acreage  con¬ 
trol.  While  potato  growing  is  their 
chief  business,  it  is  necessary  to  rotate 
crops  and  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  other 
crops  which  will  bring  in  some  money. 

George  Mehlenbacher  expressed  the 
hope  that  we  could  get  out  from  under 
these  crop  controls  and  price  supports 

*  +  +  +  +  +  **  + 

It  takes  both  rain  and  sunshine  to* 

make  a  rainbow. — Author  Unknown 

********* 

gradually  because  stopping  them 
abruptly  would  certainly  be  a  shock  to 
a  good  many  farm  enterprises.  How¬ 
ever,  it  appears  now  that  the  tendency 
is  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  less  gov¬ 
ernment  in  agriculture. 

“I  hope  that  farming  will  never  come 
under  strict  government  control,”  said 
Leon.  “Such  controls  mean  helping 
some  producers  to  stay  in  business  who 
might  otherwise  see  better  advantages 
in  industry.  Also,  government  controls 
tend  to  slow  up  new  developments  and 
to  keep  things  as  they  are.  America 
was  not  built  by  standing  still.” 

“It  has  always  been  my  idea,”  added 
Walter,  “that  a  man  should  be  reward¬ 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  use¬ 
ful  goods  he  produces.  That  was  the 
basis  on  which  this  country  has  pro¬ 
gressed.” 

At  this  point,  I  mentioned  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  so  often  is  presented  to  me, 
namely,  that  agriculture  cannot  exist 
uncontrolled  in  a  country  where  indus¬ 
try  gets  so  many  subsidies  and  special 
privileges.  To  this,  George  replied,  “It 
seems  to  me  that  farm  organizations 
could  get  together  and  work  to  get 
these  special  privileges  reduced  grad¬ 
ually.  At  the  same  time,  agriculture’s 
special  privileges  should  be  trimmed 
down.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  even 
though  other  groups  are  able  to  retain 
their  subsidies,  agriculture  will  be  far 
better  off  in  the  long  run  without  them. 

I  just  cannot  imagine  an  efficient  agri¬ 
culture  operated  from  Washington.” 

It  was  extremely  interesting  and 
pleasant  to  visit  with  a  family  that  is 
conducting  a  good  farm  business,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  which  the  partners  en¬ 
joy  growing  and  which  they  know  how 
to  grow.  The  members  are  also  devot¬ 
ing  much  time  to  community  activities. 
Finally,  they  do  their  own  thinking 
about  the  many  farm  problems  facing 
us.  They  reach  their  own  conclusions 
and  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted! 


save  building  dollars... 


OS 


Bunker 
cut  labor 

costs  50% 


Bunker  silos  are  increasing  in  popularity  . .  .  and  with  good  reason. 
They  cost  less  to  build  than  upright  silos,  and  they  lend  themselves 
to  better  self-feeding  arrangements,  thus  reducing  labor  used  to 
handle  silage. 

It  is  easy  to  build  a  bunker  silo  that  will  last  for  decades  if  you 
use  Koppers  pressure-creosoted  poles  and  lumber,  plus  a  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  floor.  Unskilled  labor  can  erect  the  sild.  The  job 
is  completed  quickly  .  .  .  the  savings  in  labor  amount  to  about 
50  per  cent. 

Koppers  Lumber  used  for  silos  is  pressure-treated  with  creosote 
to  make  it  last.  It  is  thoroughly  protected  against  rot  and  termites. 

Contact  your  nearest  Koppers  dealer  or  send  500  for  a  detailed 
plan  for  building  a  bunker  silo.  This  plan  is  flexible.  You  can  adapt 
it  according  to  the  length,  width  and  tonnage  you  have  in  mind. 
Koppers  Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Preserving  Division,  Pittsburgh 
19,  Pennsylvania. 


- - ! 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

1300B  Koppers  Building 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 

Enclosed  find  50  for  detailed  plan  for  building  a  low- cost  I 
bunker  silo. 
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PRESSURE-TREATED  WOOD 

POLES  •  LUMBER  •  FENCE  POSTS 
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Keeping  Up-To-Date 
on  liirdsfoot  Trefoil 


OIRDSFOOT  trefoil,  a  long-lived  le- 1 
legume  for  hay,  pasture  or  silage,  is  I 
being  grown  successfully  by  ma„,.[ 
farmers  of  the  Northeast.  It  is  espe. 
cially  well  adapted  to  permanent 
tures  where  plowing  is  difficult,  advisesl 
Winston  Way,  Vermont  extension 
ronomist. 


Trefoil  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to| 
alfalfa  and  will  grow  on  wetter  soils  [ 
It  doesn’t  cause  bloat  as  does  ladinol 
clover.  It  outlives  red  clover  and  is  I 
more  palatable  than '  other  legumes! 
when  harvested  late.  A  branching  tap-| 
root  helps  reduce  frost  heaving.  Growth! 
of  new  roots  often  prevents  death 
heaving  occurs. 

Trefoil  is  a  slow-starting  plant 
has  produced  three  tons  of  hay  on  soils  | 
not  suited  to  alfalfa  or  ladino  due  to| 
excessive  wetness  or  dryness.  It  also| 
makes  excellent  silage.  Its  fine  stems  I 
make  it  palatable  to  livestock'  when  cut| 
late. 


When  choosing  seed,  place  your  con-| 
fidence  in  certified  seed.  The  tag 
the  bag  assures  you  of  getting  whatj 
you  pay  for. 

Empire  has  been  found  best  for  long-1 
time  stands  and  extreme,  wetness! 
where  pasture  is  the  main  need.  Mansi 
field  and  Viking,  the  newest  varieties! 
of  trefoil  flower  10  to  12  days  ahead! 


★  ★★★★★★★* 


A  woman  who  can  leave  the  dishes 
in  the  sink  while  she  goes  for  a  walk 
in  the  woods,  hunting  for  the  first 
signs  of  spring;  a  man  who  can  for¬ 
get  his  business  worries  while  he 
takes  his  young  son  on  a  fishing  trip 
.  .  .  these  are  they  who  are  really] 
living. — Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★★* 


of  Empire  and  are  best  suited  for  hayj 
or  silage  followed  by  pasture  after¬ 
math. 

Seed  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  totai 
cost  of  establishing  a  stand  of  trefoil 
Because  of  its  longer  life,  trefoil  see 
actually  costs  less  per  year  than  naosi 
legumes.  Farmers  should  insist  upoi 
the  best  seed  available. 

Best  seedings  follow  cultivated  cx op- 
or  small  grains  because  weed  comps 
t)tion  and  sod  grasses  are  smotheief 
out.  A  well-worked  seedbed  fhm& 
down  after  seeding  is  ideal. 

Trefoil  can  best  be  established  vuth 
out  a  “nurse”  crop.  However,  if  oa' 
or  barley  are  used,  they  shoul  1 
seeded  at  one  bushel  per  acre 
A  mixture  of  six  pounds  of  ti'ef01 
six  pounds  of  timothy  per  acre  • 
been  most  satisfactory.  Way  a  V1S| 
that  you  never  seed  trefoil  wit  i 
clover. 

Trefoil  grows  best  on  sods  'WlC. 
have  been  limed  to  a  pH  of  6.5  to  . 
more  than  2  tons  of  lime  is  ne<;  J 
plow  down  half  and  disk  half.  Soi 
are  useful  guides. 

Fertilizer  needs  vary  from  fajnl 
farm.  Best  results  have  been  o  aj. 
with  400  to  800  pounds  of  sUP®^htej 
phate  per  acre  on  clay  soils.  On  ^ 
soils  400  to  600  pounds  of  0-20-/ 
8-16-16  have  been  used. 

Trefoil  must  be  inoculated  ^ 
special  trefoil  inoculum,  using  ^  ^ 
times  as  much  as  recommendec  o 
package.  Add  two  tablespoons  0  ^ 

syrup  to  each  15  pounds  of  see  ■ 
all  seeds  are  sticky,  add  inoculun  ■ 
until  each  seed  has  a  candy  c0 
Coyer  seed  or  cultipack  inmiediai  • 
after  seeding  to  prevent  drying 

These  steps  wall  enable  fainiei 
|  give  trefoil  a  fair  trial. 
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When  vegetables  are  side-dressed,  how 
much  fertilizer  should  be  added? 

Use  about  one  pound  of  5-10-5  for 
every  50  feet  of  row. 

When  an  oat  field  is  infested  with  rag¬ 
weed,  should  the  stubble  be  clipped?  Will 
the  weeds  and  stubble  do  more  damage 
standing  or  will  they  smother  the  new 
seeding  when  clipped? 

By  all  means,  the  stubble  should  be 
clipped.  The  weeds  are  very  stiff  com¬ 
petition  for  the  grass  and  clover  plants, 
and  if  clipped,  they  will  dry  out  so  they 
will  do  no  harm. 


Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  keep 
grass  growing  under  the  trees  in  the 
lawn? 


The  two  things  you  have  to  overcome 
are  lack  of  moisture  and  lack  of  plant 
food.  Of  these  two,  perhaps  moisture 
is  the  more  important.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  water  under  pressure,  sprinkle 
the  lawn  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  but 
when  you  do  it,  soak  the  ground  be¬ 
cause  it  does  little  good  merely  to  wet 
the  top  of  it. 


Aside  from  that,  fertilize  the  lawn 
under  the  trees  about  three  times  a 
year,  early  in  the  spring,  again  in  June 
and  again  in  the  fall.  You  will  not  be 
able  to  grow  clover  in  the  shade.  There¬ 
fore,  the  most  important  fertilizer  ele¬ 
ment  will  be  nitrogen.  You  might  put 
on  5  to  10  pounds  per  1,000  square  feet 
of  a  10-10-10  fertilizer  with  each  ap¬ 
plication. 


If  the  lawn  does  need  reseeding,  be 
sure  to  buy  a  mixture  of  grasses  that 
will  grow  in  shade. 


There  seems  fo  be  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  dairymen  as  to  what 
[constitutes  a  good  pasture.  Some  pastures 
that  their  owners  call  good  do  not  meet 
my  specifications.  Is  there  any  general 
rule  that  would  apply? 

It  is  said  that  any  pasture  where 
cows  cannot  eat  their  fill  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  cannot  be  called  first  class. 
After  an  hour  and  a  half  grazing  they 
should  be  lying  in  the  shade  and  chew- 
lng  their  cuds. 

When  does  a  crop  get  most  value  from 
organic  matter,  when  it  is  spread  on  top 
0r  mixed  in  the  top  soil,  or  mixed 
trough  the  entire  depth  of  the  furrow? 

o  Growing  crops  benefit  most  from,  or¬ 
ganic  matter  as  it  decays.  Obviously, 
1  decays  fastest  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  just  as  a  post  will  rot  most 
rapidly  at  ground  level. 

Therefore,  if  humus  content  of  the 
S01  is  limited,  it  should  be  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  However,  if  the  soil 
contains  plenty  of  humus,  it  is  best  to 
fave  it;  mixed  to  the  full  depth  of  the 
uuow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  find 


humus  even  deeper  than  that  as  the 
roots  of  crops  die  and  decay. 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  on 
the  best  way  to  control  wireworms  in  our 
garden? 

•  The  best  and  safest  material^  to  use 
for  control  in  a  home  garden  is  chlor- 
dane.  The  chlordane  may  be  applied  as 
a  dust  to  the  soil,  or  as  a  water  emul¬ 
sion  spray,  using  your  regular  garden 
sprayer.  This  latter  method  would 
probably  be  somewhat  less  expensive 
than  putting  a  low  concentration  dust 
on. 

The  rate  used  for  wireworm  control 
is  5  pounds  of  actual  chlordane  per 
acre.  By  measuring  the  square  footage 
in  your  garden,  you  can  calculate  this 
back  to  an  acre  basis.  An  acre  contains 
43,560  sq.  ft.  The  material  should  be 
applied  to  the  garden  after  it  has  been 
plowed,  mixing  the  material  with  the 
soil  by  at  least  two  good  cultivations 
after  planting  the  chemical  and  before 
planting.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
waiting  between  the  time  of  treatment 
and  the  time  of  planting. 

I  have  four  blueberry  bushes.  How 
much  fertilizer  should  I  use,  what  kind 
and  when  should  I  apply  it? 

Ammonium  sulfate  has  given  the 
best  results.  The  recommendation  is 
that  you  put  from  two  to  four  ounces, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  bush,  in 
a  circle  around  the  plant  every  three 
to  four  weeks  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  growing  season.  Spread 
the  fertilizer  over  the  area  which  is 
shaded  by  the  bushes. 

Do  cattle  injure  new  seeding  if  they 
are  allowed  to  graze  oats  closely? 

When  oats  are  grazed,  it  removes 
some  competition  for  the  young  grass 
and  clover  plants.  However,  do  not 
graze  them  too  close,  especially  if  the 
land  is  wet. 

Can  organic  matter  be  maintained  in  an 
orchard  by  growing  cover  crops? 

A  good  cover  crop  plowed  under  will 
just  about  maintain  organic  matter,  a 
poor  crop  will  result  in  a  decrease  of 
organic  matter.  In  an  orchard,  there 
are  two  practical  ways  of  maintaining 
organic  matter.  One  is  to  leave  the 
ground  in  sod,  the  other  is  to  mulch 
with  material  drawn  in  and  spread  un¬ 
der  the  trees. 

I  bought  some  alfalfa  seed  last  year 
and  for  reasons  beyond  my  control  did 
not  use  it.  Is  it  still  good  enough  to  be 
used  this  year? 

Usually  alfalfa  seed  held  over  for  a 
year  is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  use. 
There  might  be  a  small  decrease  in 
germination  which  can  be  compensated 
for  by  a  small  increase  in  rate  of  seed¬ 
ing.  I  doubt  if  it  will  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  whether  you  use  the  seed  this 
spring  or  in  the  summer.  If  you  have 
reason  to  doubt  the  seed,  I  suggest  you 
send  a  sample  in  to  your  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  for  testing. 

— George  H.  Serviss 

Is  there  any  way  that  crabgrass  can  be 
controlled  on  a  lawn? 

Crabgrass  is  an  annual  and  it  can  be 
controlled  by  preventing  germination  of 
seed  and  by  cutting  grass  long.  Usual¬ 
ly,  however,  you  should  use  any  one  of 
several  chemical  crabgrass  killers  that 
you  can  get  at  any  local  store  selling 
seed.  As  is  the  case  with  all  weeds, 
crabgrass  is  less  of  a  problem  when 
your  lawn  is  well  maintained  by  proper 
fertilization  and  good  management. 


Make  short  work  of  any  field  chopping 
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One  chopper 
that  never  takes  a  break 


lake  anyone  of  New  Holland’s 
Forage  Harvesters  and  turn  it 
loose  in  any  forage  crop.  Now 
watch  what  happens.  It  gobbles 
up  the  thickest,  tallest  stands 
like  lightning.  -  Just  try  and 
choke  it! 

What’s  the  secret  of  this  steady,  high  capacity?  It’s  New 
Holland’s  patented,  anti-clogging  Flo-Trac  Feed— finest 
feeding  action  on  the  market. 

No  heavy  lifting,  forking  or  carrying.  New  Holland’s 
harvester  with  row  crop  attachment  handles  crops  of  any 
size,  in  any  condition  .  .  .  chops  and  loads  up  to  22  tons  of 
silage  per  hour,  hour  after  hour. 

You  run  your  entire  harvest  without  once  getting  down 
from  the  tractor  seat.  You’re  in  full,  mechanical  control. 
One  lever  works  the  feed  table — lets  you  start,  stop,  even 
reverse  this  Harvester.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 


*  ;S-  * 

Right  now’s  the  time  to  let  your  New  Holland  dealer  give 
you  a  demonstration.  He  can  help  you  plan  your  silage 
program  for  the  whole  year.  See  him  as  soon  as  you  can. 
New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  jSperry 
Rand  Corporation. 


-I 


New  Ho3.£.bjto 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming " 


NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  .  MINNEAPOLIS  »  DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  CITY  *  COLUMBUS 
CHARLOTTE  •  LOCKPORT  •  DENVER  .  NASHVILLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  FRESNO  •  BRANTFORD,  ONT. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19(  19-g 


NOW!  AT  A  NEW  LOW  PRICE! 

THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  WEED  KILLER 


WEEDONE  LV4 


(Im,  mifm&TZowl.,. 

Scwefflomj.,.  luc imm  IfiddA 


Now  you  no  longer  need  look  around  for  “something 
just  as  good”  as  Weedone  LV4.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  no  substitutes — only  imitations.  Weedone  LV4 
goes  further  .  .  .  kills  more  weeds  and  increases 
yields.  You  cover  more  acreage  per  dollar,  and  you 
get  Weedone  LV4’s  proved  residual  action  for  pre¬ 
emergence.  Its  effect  lasts  3  to  4  weeks,  saves  you  one 
to  two  cultivations — the  early  and  most  costly  ones. 
Yes,  you  can  now  use  the  original,  genuine  brand-name  product  —  Weedone  LV4  — 
and  actually  save  money  doing  so. 


PRE-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  IN  CORN 


Put  it  on  after  planting,  but  before  the  corn  breaks  through  the  ground,  and  it  will 
cure  your  biggest  headache — annual  grasses  and  annual  broadleaf  weeds. 


POST-EMERGENCE  SPRAYING  OF  BROADLEAF  WEEDS 

Spray  in  the  bud-to-bloom  stage.  You  will  kill  annual  broadleaf  weeds,  and  control 
such  perennial  weeds  as  Canada  thistle,  Russian  knapweed,  leafy  spurge,  and  others. 


LOW  VOLATILITY 

Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butpxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D — the  original  formulation 
often  imitated,  never  duplicated.  Eliminate  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

FOR  ROADSIDES  AND  FENCE  ROWS 

Weedone  LV4  has  proved  more  effective  in  killing  power  on  weeds  like  cattail,  rayless 
goldenrod,  ragweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s  quarters,  and  most  broadleaf  weeds  on  road¬ 
sides.  It  also  kills  woody  plants,  such  as  willow,  cherry,  honeysuckle,  hazel  and  sumac. 


Get  the  best  weed  killer  money  can  buy 


This  is  the  great  new  Aminotriazole 
herbicide  discovery  you’ve  been  read¬ 
ing  about.  Also  kills  Canada  thistle, 
quack  grass,  and  a  dozen  other 
“worst  problem”  weeds.  Doesn’t  ster¬ 
ilize  the  soil. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT  •  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  •  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  oF  2,4-D  and  2,4, 5-T  Weed  Killers 


I  WEEDONE 


|  WEEPONE  I 


“TWO  RAN6ES  IN  ONE" -Bake  with  COAL-WOOD  or  OIL 
alone,  ELECTRICITY  alone,  or  in  combination  .  .  .  one 
oven  for  any  of  those  fuels. 

No  juess  work  ...  set  the  dial  to  desired  temperature 
and  electricity  is  automatically  added  to  hold  the  heat  set. 
Double  cooking  surfaces.  Kitchens  are  COZY  in  winter  — 
COOL  in  summer  with  America's  finest  and  most  beautiful 
MONARCH  combination  ranges.  See  your  dealer  today. 

MONARCH 
RANGE  CO. 
6356  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


MEES 


Shown  here  is  Technician  Jerry  Greenwood,  of  Cortland  drawing  samples  of  milk 
from  patrons'  cans  at  the  Dairymen's  League  Plant  in  Homer.  Ken  Little,  left,  Plant 
Mgr.  is  assisting.  Mr.  Greenwood  has  sampled,  in  15  days,  better  than  1000  dairy 
herds. 


BRUCELLOSIS  On  Way  Out ! 


By  IRA  BLIXT 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Agent 


T 


HE  COOPERATIVE  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  local  vet¬ 
erinarians,  local  county  boards  of  su¬ 
pervisors  and  dairymen  will  soon  have 
the  dreaded  disease  of  Bovine  Brucel¬ 
losis  on  the  same  list  as  Bovine  Tuber¬ 
culosis.  Both  diseases  cost  farmers  and 
the  public  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
past,  but  at  least  they  will  have  been 
stamped  out  to  the  point  of  minimum 
effort  of  control. 

In  addition  to  a  continued  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  dairymen 
to  rid  their  herds  of  this  disease,  there 
have  been  two  other  factors  which  have 
greatly  stimulated  progress  in  this 
cleanup  campaign. 


They  have  been: 

1.  Milk  Market  deadlines  for  milk 
from  certified  herds  which  are  April  1, 
1958  for  New  Jersey  and  July  1,  1959 
for  New  York. 


2.  The  four  point  Expanded  Brucel¬ 
losis  program  of  the  New  York  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  effective 
Jan.  1,  1956.  This  expanded  program 
calls  for:  1.  Vaccination  of  calves  4-8 
months  with  permanent  tattooing  for 
identification,  2.  Quarantine  of  reactor 
animals  except  for  immediate  slaugh¬ 
ter,  3.  Health  Certificate  accompanying 
sale  of  animals  except  for  slaughter 
and,  4.  Federally  sponsored  milk  ring 
tests. 


King*  Test  Hastens  Cleanup 

Cooperating  veterinarians  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  a  program  of  vac¬ 
cination  and  bloodtesting  which  has 
helped  to  greatly  reduce  the  incidence 
of  this  disease.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1955, 
Cortland  County  had  better  than  50% 
of  the  dairy  herds  eligible  for  certifi¬ 
cation. 

In  1953  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  experimented  with  ring 
testing  at  12  “pilot”  milk  plants  in 
New  York  State — 2  of  them  in  Cort¬ 
land  County.  These  plants  were  tested 
every  6  months.  The  two  plants  tested 
in  Cortland  County  showed  a  steady 
progress  with  75%  of  the  herds  being 
clean  in  1954. 

Recognizing  that  this  was  an  accu¬ 
rate,  and  much  faster  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  reactor  herds,  it  was  included 
in  the  expanded  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Jan.  1,  1956  so  that  today  “ring  test¬ 
ing”  is  carried  out  every  6  months  in 
every  milk  plant,  cheese  factory  and 
creamery  of  New  York  State. 

Jerry  Greenwood  “Brucellosis  Ring 
Test  Agent”  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.  serving 
Cortland,  Broome,  Tioga,  Schuyler, 
Chenango  and  Tompkins  Counties  is 
drawing  the  samples  at  122  plants  in 


the  six  Counties.  These  samples  are 
taken  to  Ithaca,  one  of  the  two  dist¬ 
rict  laboratories;  the  other  being  lo¬ 
cated  in  Albany. 

After  the  samples  have  been  tested, 
dairymen  are  notified  by  card.  A  white 
card  denotes  a  negative  reaction  and 
a  pink  card  some  suspicion.  A  suspici¬ 
ous  herd  is  then  followed  up  with  a 
blood  test  of  each  animal  in  the  herd 
by  the  local  veterinarian.  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  completing  his  first  round  of  ring 
testing  in  Cortland  County  recently  in¬ 
dicated  that  between  75-80%  of  the 
herds  in  the  17  milk  plants  of  the 
County  were  clean. 

“Ring  Testing”  is  greatly  speeding 
up  the  job  of  eradicating  Brucellosis 
from  New  York  State  dairy  herds 
which  will  mean  better  quality  dairy 
cattle  for  New  York  State  dairymen 
and  in  addition  better  quality  milk  for 
our  markets. 

—  A.  a.  — 


PLANNING  PAYS 

DIVIDENDS 

THE  term,  “farm  management”  cov¬ 
ers  a  vast  amount  of  territory.  Per¬ 
haps  the  simplest  definition  would  be 
that  it  concerns  those  things  which  re¬ 
duce  costs  and  increase  net  returns  to 
farmers. 

In  this  trying  time,  when  prices  re¬ 
ceived  have  been  dropping  while  costs 
remain  stationary  or  inch  upward,  farm 
management  becomes  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
many  times  a  farmer  can  make  more 
money  by  planning  (managing)  than 
he  can  by  putting  in  more  hours  in  the 
cow  barn  or  field. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  what  we 


mean: 


Many  times  a  man  with  fewer  good 
cows  will  have  more  net  profit  than  his 


neighbor  who  keeps  a  larger 


number 


that  have  a  smaller  average  production 
per  cow.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  atten 


,moun 

the 


tion  is  given  these  days  to  the  a. 
of  milk  produced  for  each  man  on 
farm.  , 

No  one  these  days  can  make  deven 
wages  by  doing  with  his  muscles  wm 
which  can  be  accomplished  by  £aS0 
engine  or  electric  motor.  . , 

The  cost  of  credit  is  something 
many  farmers  watch  very  carefu  )• 
is  generally  considered  a  mistake  ° 
up  all  one’s  assets  in  real  estate 
ing  no  ready  cash  for  operating  P 
poses.  Over  all,  the  problem  is  t0  . 
row  money  at  the  least  possib  e 
There  are  thousands  of  illusua 
which  could  be  given,  the  P°‘n 
that  careful  study  of  ways  to  cu  ^ 
will  increase  profits.  In  fact  it  .s 
far  more  than  anything  Uncle  a 
likely  to  do  for  you. 
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Sewing  Contest 


WINNERS  SCRAMBLED 
AD  CONTEST  NO.  3 


The  lucky  home  sewer  who 
wins  the  New  York  State 
Grange  Sewing  Contest, 
Adult  Class,  will  be  awarded 
this  handsome  WHITE 
portable  sewing  machine. 
Model  59-277MG,  by  the 
White  Sewing  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration. 


A  COTTON  sunback  dress  and  jacket 
.  .  .  the  best  one  entered  in  the 
Adult  Class  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  Sewing  Contest  .  .  .  will  win  the 
beautiful  portable  sewing  machine  pic¬ 
tured  at  left.  American  Agriculturist 
is  happy  to  announce  that  this  machine 
will  be  awarded  to  the  first  prize  win¬ 
ner  by  the  White  Sewing  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration. 

To  be  eligible  to  enter  the  contest, 
you  must  be  over  21  years  and  a  New 
York  State  Subordinate  Grange  mem¬ 
ber  in  good  standing.  If  you  have  not 
already  entered  the  contest,  there’s  no 
time  to  lose,  as  elimination  contests  are 
going  on  right  now  in  the  Subordinate 
Granges.  These  local  contests  will  be 
followed  by  county  competitions,  with 
county  winners  moving  up  to  the  finals 
at  State  Grange  next  fall. 

Entries  in  the  contest  are  scored  on 


\ 


workmanship,  45  points;  beauty  and 
general  appearance,  35  points;  quality 
of  material,  10  points;  and  finish  and 
trim,  10  points.  One  of  the  contest 
rules  that  you  mustn’t  overlook  is  that 
your  name  and  complete  address,  plus 
the  name  of  your  Subordinate  Grange, 
must  be  sewed  on  the  garment  you  en¬ 
ter  in  the  contest. 

The  prize  sewing  machine  comes  in 
color  and  is  lightweight  and  easy  to 
handle.  One  of  its  many  outstanding 
features  is  adjustable  tension.  You  just 
dial  the  tension  you  want,  like  a  tele¬ 
phone  number!  Besides  getting  this 
prize,  the  No.  1  winner  in  the  adult 
class  will  receive  $10  in  cash  from 
State  Grange.  Also,  she  will  be  eligible 
to  enter  the  national  contest  and  com¬ 
pete  for  the  following  cash  prizes : 
First,  $50;  second,  $40;  third,  $30.  Why 
don’t  you  get  in  there  and  try? 


WE  HAVE  no  idea  how  many  people 
work  out  our  Scrambled  Ads  Con¬ 
test  puzzles  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  but 
we  know  that  it  is  growing  more  popu¬ 
lar  even  than  it  was  at  first.  Exactly 
3,463  people  sent  answers  to  Contest 
No.  3  by  May  2,  the  deadline  for  en¬ 
tries. 

Associate  Editor  Hugh  Cosline,  fit¬ 
tingly  blindfolded,  drew  the  25  prize 
winners  of  one  dollar  each  from  the  pile 
of  correct  answers  dumped  on  our  office 
floor. 


•  •  • 


increases  the  sales” 


The  winners,  to  whom  the  prizes 
have  already  been  mailed,  were : 

Morton  Snyder,  Irving,  N.  Y. 

Floyd  Wright,  Salem,  N.  Y. 

Christian  A.  Becker,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  Freehan,  East  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

Robert  A.  Nedrow,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Leroy  Calhoun,  Sherman,  N.  Y. 
Pauline  Winfield,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  DeLos  Owen,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Regina  Coffin,  Newport,  N.  Y. 

Clifford  Richardson,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

(People  are  lonely  because  they  build 
walls  instead  of  bridges. 

— Joseph  Fort  Newton 

*★★★★★★★★ 

Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Miller,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Earl  Best,  Jeanette,  Pa. 

Miss  Prudence  Seyler,  Port  Allegany, 
Penna. 

Miss  Hilda  Griner,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Harry  Terwilliger,  Sussex,  N.  J. 
Miss  Luella  Titman,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Anna  Toper,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Alice  Sprague,  Presque  Isle,  Me. 
Edward  W.  Buzzell,  Fryeburg  West, 
Me. 

Walter  E.  Mientka,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Mrs.  George  Bock,  Ashland,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  Elliott  Maxwell,  Warren,  Vt. 
Mrs.  Frederick  G  Kinsey  Jr.,  West 
Glover,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Start,  Chester,  Vt. 

°hn  T.  Moore,  Harrington,  Del. 

In  looking  through  the  remainder  of 
Rh  *fd'laes>  we  found  quite  a  few  from 
5t  ?  e  and  Maryland  but  those 

»ho  6S,  Were  unlucky  in  the  draw!  Al- 
u?n  all  of  our  subscribers  except 
ved-^’^  are  in  our  Northeast  states, 
a  i  i 1  see  one  entry  each  from  Florida, 
Uabama  and  California. 

conf61 1  516  some  suggestions  for  future 
Ijj  es  entries:  Unless  you  have  some- 
*  ^Se  to  write  about,  stick  the 
'lire  e^6C*  couPon  on  a  postal  card.  Be 
>lete  ^°Ur  name  and  address  is  com- 
>e  no  1.ncluding  state.  There  are  apt  to 
latneS  °®ces  in  other  states  with  the 
hPt.Q>  name  as  yours — •  for  instance, 
he  i-f-NT  tester”  post  office  in  8  of 

ui  ,ortheast  States! 

1  in  _  or  Scrambled  Ads  Contest  No. 
W  an  early  iSSUe. 


Printed  polyethylene 
bags  for  Bosgraaf  on¬ 
ions  are  supplied  by 

Central  States  Paper  & 
Bag  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  from  film  extruded 
by  The  Visking  Corp,, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


“Buying  3  pounds  of  onions  in  this  polyethylene 
bag  is  fine  for  the  housewife.  It  is  cleaner,  and  makes 
for  easier  storing.  She  sees  the  product  she  is  buy¬ 
ing,  and,  with  3  pounds  at  a  time,  there  will  be  less 
waste.” 


All  these  retail  advantages  of  packaging  produce 
in  film  made  of  Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene  re¬ 
flect  in  better  prices,  and  more  assured  markets  for 
your  crops.  It  can  pay  you  well  to  invite  suggestions 
by  your  packaging  supplier.  Call  him  today. 


It  pays  to  package 
in  film  made  of . . . 


T 

1  he  polyethylene  bag  makes  a  better  display  in 
stores,  and  by  that  it  increases  the  sales,”  testifies 
Ben  Bosgraaf,  marketer  of  celery,  onions  and  car¬ 
rots,  Hudson ville,  Mich. 


BAKELITE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  QHj  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y 

The  tenn  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 
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BEFORE 

your  fly 
troubles 
begin... 


Tells  you  how  to  make 

malathion  fly  sprays 

•  Straight  malathion  sprays. 

•  Bait  sprays  (with  sugar,  molasses 
or  corn  syrup). 

Tells  you  where  and  how  to 
apply  malathion  sprays 

•  In  and  around  dairy  barns,  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  other  farm  build¬ 
ings,  on  manure  piles  and  garbage 
heaps,  on  barnyard  fences  and 
corrals,  on  the  ground  around 
water  troughs— and  on  similar 


places  where  flies  gather  or  breed. 

•  Around  the  home— patios,  breeze- 
ways,  barbecue  areas,  garbage 
pails. 

To  get  maximum  fly  control  for 
every  dollar  spent! 

«  Malathion  kills  flies  resistant  to 
previously  used  materials. 

•  Kills  fly  maggots. 

•  Residual  up  to  three  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  on  local  conditions. 

•  Quickly  effective. 

•  Low  cost. 


Malathion  is  recommended  for  fly  control  by 
all  48  states  and  the  USDA. 

Malathion  insecticides  are  available  from  well-known  manufac¬ 
turers  (under  their  own  trade  names)  in  wettable  powder, 
emulsifiable  liquid,  and  as  dry  baits.  See  your  regular  supplier. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  malathion  on  the  label. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 
now  to  get  all 
facts  on 
malathion — the 
preferred  insec¬ 
ticide  for  fly 
control. 


AMERICAN 


Cifanamid 


COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "KILL  FLIES  WITH  MALATHION.” 


Name. 


Address- 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls  _ $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00 

Shirts  only  .  ^.50 


Add  $-50  for  postage.  No  COD 

All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 


P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


AiUftime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 


when  you  can. 

fk» 

fvM  SYRACUSE  j| 

HI 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  ^ 

1# 

FOR  SURE-FIRE  PERFORMANCE 

G.L.F. 

USE  THAT  GOOD 

►  PETROLEUM  SERVICE 

G.L.F.  GASOLINE 

''Dependable  come  Hail  or  High  Water" 

_  ^ 

—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19  ^ 

Bob  Holland  Honored  For 

% 

Work  In  Dairy  Industry 

By  JIM  HALL 


OHE  MOST  surprised  man  in  the 
whole  New  York  Milkshed  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  May  1,  was  Robert 
F.  Holland,  head  of  the  dairy 
industry  department  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell. 

Prof.  Holland  (better  known  as 
“Bob”  throughout  the  milkshed  despite 
the  string  of  degrees  after  his  name) 
thought  he  was  attending  a  breakfast 
at  Ithaca  that  morning  only  to  talk  on 
milk  packaging.  The  surprise  came 
when  he  found  that  he  was  the  guest 
of  honor,  there  to  receive  the  American 
Agriculturi st -Mil k  For  Health  Award 
for  his  unselfish  contributions  to  the 
whole  milk  industry. 

E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  American  Agricultur- 
IST-Milk  For  Health  Awards,  presided 
at  the  breakfast  meeting.  He  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  awards  as  being 
“To  recognize  those  in  the  New  York 
Milkshed  area  who  make  a  significant 
and  unselfish  contribution  promoting 
the  increased  consumption  of  milk 
products  among  consumers;  but  who 
receive  no  direct  profit  from  the  pro¬ 
duction,  processing,  or  sale  of  milk  or 
dairy  products.” 

Until  Bob  Holland  was  selected,  only 
two  of  the  Awards  had  been  presented 
since  the  committee  organized.  The 
first  went  to  the  five  electric  compan¬ 
ies  of  New  York  State  for  their  annual 
promotions  on  behalf  of  New  York 
dairy  farmers;  and  the  second  to  the 
retail  merchants  of  Ogdensburg  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  their  annual  dairy 
day  promotion. 

Dean  William  I.  Myers  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  told  the  40- 
odd  people  gathered  to  honor  Bob  Hol¬ 
land  that,  “from  time  immemorial,  we 
have  been  working  on  efficient  produc¬ 
tion  to  lower  the  costs  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  We  probably  always  will  be  doing 
that  but,  equally  important  today  and 
perhaps  even  more  important  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  the  work  being  done  and  to  be 
done  in  marketing.”  Present  for  the 
occasion  were  representatives  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency,  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association,  Mutual 
Federation  of  Independent  Coopera¬ 
tives,  Cornell  University,  Grange,  press 
and  radio. 

Dean  Myers  said  that  farmers  are 
finding  out  that  government  legislation 
to  improve  farming  conditions  offers  at 
most  something  that  is  only  temporary. 
“Legislation  may  boost  prices  a  few 
cents  for  a  while,”  he  said,  “but  when 
the  adjustment  comes,  as  it  always 
does,  it  hurts. 

“Real  progress  and  greater  success 
in  the  dairy  business  will  come  through 
our  own  efforts  to  give  consumers 
the  kind  of  milk  they  want  where  and 
when  and  how  they  want  it.  Some  real 
progress  is  being  made  along  this  line.” 

The  Dean  said  that  in  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  “We’ve  been  bound  by  tradition,” 
and  explained  that  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  practices  are  giving  away 
before  the  need  for  higher  sales  and 
efficient  handling  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  He 
cited  the  growth  of,  such  sales-boost- 
ers  as  quantity  discounts,  cash  and 
carry  prices,  the  availability  of  milk 
of  low-fat  content,  milk-vending  ma¬ 
chines,  and  disposable  milk  contain¬ 
ers  as  forward  steps  in  better  market¬ 
ing.  The  Dean  gave  Bob  Holland  and 
his  department  much  credit  for  mo¬ 
dern  methods  in  the  dairy  industry 
and  for  many  ideas  in  better  mar¬ 
keting. 


The  American  Agriculturist-MM  I 

For  Health  Certificate  of  Award  was  I 
presented  to  Prof.  Holland  by  Harold  I 
Stanley,  President  of  New  YorkAmer-l 
ican  Dairy  Association  and  member  I 
of  the  Award  Committee.  The  citation  I 
read :  ,,  j 

“To  Dr.  Robert  F.  Holland  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  in  promoting  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  products  among  consum¬ 
ers.  For  leadership  in  research  in  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  vending,  on  mer¬ 
chandising  at  point  of  sale,  on  pricing, 
on  packaging;  and  for  effective  dis¬ 
semination  of  new  dairy  knowledge  as 
an  educator,  author,  columnist,  and] 
speaker,  this  certificate  is  hereby 
awarded  in  thankful  appreciation  by 
dairy  farmers.” 

Dr.  Holland,  a  native  of  Holley,  New 
York,  received  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  and  doctorate  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  Prior  to  his  teaching  and  admin¬ 
istrative  duties  at  Cornell,  he  served 


Any  Nominations? 

The  American  Agriculturist- 
Milk  For  Health  Milk  Awards 
are  designed  to  say,  “Thank 
you”  to  individuals,  industries, 
businesses  or  organizations  that 
have  or  are  contributing  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  milk 
or  milk  products  among  consum¬ 
ers.  Farm  organizations  or  indi¬ 
viduals.  who  directly  profit  from 
the  dairy  industry  are  not  elig¬ 
ible  since  it  is  expected  that  they 
are  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
milk  as  a  matter  of  course. 

If  you  know  of  an  individual 
or  firm  that  you  think  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  on  behalf  of 
milk  and  the  dairy  farmer,  you’re 
invited  to  submit  his  nomination 
to  E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of 
American  Agriculturist  or 
Jacob  Pratt,  President,  Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


as  director  of  chemical  research  for 
Grange  League  Federation  for  four 
years,  was  a  dairy  sales-engineer  for 
Cherry-Burrell  Corp.,  and  was  associ¬ 
ate  in  research  for  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

At  Cornell,  he  is  presently  head  of 
the  dairy  industry  department  ana 
has  been  active  in  extension  work  an 
teaching  in  dairy  industry,  dairy  chem¬ 
istry  and  bacteriology. 

After  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  award,  Bob  said,  “However, 
can’t  see  why  I  should  get  it.  I’ve  jus 
been  doing  what  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
and  I’ve  had  wonderful  cooperation 
from  everybody.” 

In  discussing  the  “Tetra  Pak’  con 
tainer  in  which  milk  had  been  sel'e 
at  breakfast,  Prof.  Holland  stated  ia 
it  cut  paper  milk  container  costs  m°i 
than  half.  The  process,  brought  n° 
Sweden  to  Cornell  for  testing,  uS 
continuous  rolls  of  plastic-lined  PaPe  ’ 
automatically  forming  the  PaPer  ^ 
various  size  containers,  filling 
with  milk  and  sealing  them  on  one 
chine.  The  machine — and  the  only  0 
in  America  is  at  Cornell — costs  0 
seventh  as  much  as  container-man 1 
machines  now  in  use  in  the  in  , 
and  turns  out  filled  contained 
faster. 

Bob  pointed  out  the  importance^ 
such  economies  now  that  neatly  ^ 
of  all  fluid  milk  is  being  package 
paper. 
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[itrogei*  For 
{Apple  Tr  ees 

’HE  ORCHARD  which  gives  the  best 
results  is  the  one  in  which  there  is 
good  balance  between  a  supply  of 
[itrogen  and  other  fertilizing  elements. 
Observation  of  an  orchard  can  give  an 
Experienced  apple  grower  a  good  idea 
|f  the  situation. 

1,  There  is  the  size  and  color  of  the 
leaves. 

If  they  are  moderately  dark  and 
large,  it  is  an  indication  of  vigorous 
growth  and  a  good  available  supply  of 
(litrogen. 

2,  There  is  the  amount  of  new 
jrovvth. 

A  tree  that  is  healthy  and  vigorous 
kill  have  terminal  shoots  from  8  to  10 
jnches  long. 

3,  There  is  the  question  of  color  of 
Ihe  fruit. 

If  the  color  is  satisfactory,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  nitrogen  level  is 
about  right,  particularly  if  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  good  yield. 

The  apples  on  trees  that  have  too 
much  nitrogen  are  generally  poorly 
Colored.  You  might  gather  from  this 
|that  apples  from  trees  with  too  little 
nitrogen  have  excellent  color,  which  is 
[true,  but  yields  will  be  low. 

The  color,  of  course,  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  when  the  apples  are  sold  to  be 
eaten.  If  the  market  is  for  canning, 
[the  matter  of  color  is  relatively  unim¬ 
portant. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ADEQUATE  FERTILIZING 
•AYS 

IISSOURI  farm  economists  ‘point 
lout  the  importance  of  using  ade¬ 
quate  fertilization  regardless  of 
[whether  farm  prices  go  up  or  down. 
Vrank  Miller  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  reports  the  following  results  of  an 
analysis  of  returns  from  fertilizers  ap¬ 
plied  to  corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
nay  under  different  price  levels  for 
(these  commodities : 

Net  income  per  acre 

fine  trices  High  fertilization  Low  fertilization 

‘Sh  .  $126.00  $26.00 

average  .  54.00  —  8.20 

lelow  Average .  2.65  — 33.20 

(Croplife,  Feb.  6,  1956) 

Missouri  agronomists  likewise  point 
nit  the  need  for  using  adequate 
founts  °f  fertilizers  during  these  days 
Df  deflated  farm  prices  and  higher  costs 
Df  most  items  the  farmer  requires.  In 
support  of  this  view,  they  point  out 
'hat  the  farm  wage  rate  today  is  521  as 

miA^are<^  *n  the  hase  period, 

1910-1914,  taxes  are  411,  livestock  320, 
arm  machinery  314,  seed  252;  but  fer- 
i  izei  s  return  on  an  average  of  4  to 
3  times  their  cost. 
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better 


Harvest 


# 


|  The  new  Big-Bin  Model  66  ALL-CROP  Harvester  can 
make  better  harvest  paydays  for  you  in  1956! 


Do  it  fast— Wide-Flow  Feed  keeps  you  moving  in  heaviest  growth.  Big  25- 
bushel  grain  bin  unloads  on-the-go.  Here’s  all  the  capacity  needed  on  most 
diversified  farms,  and  any  two-  or  three-plow  tractor  can  handle  it  on  PTO. 

Save  every  crop— That’s  right!  The  All-Crop  Harvester  has  proved  itself  in 
more  than  100  crops— from  the  smallest  grass  seeds  to  the  largest  beans. 
Here’s  the  way  to  cut  field  losses.  And  remember,  a  timely  harvest  with 
your  own  All- Crop  Harvester  is  the  biggest  crop  saver  of  all. 

Earn  extra  dollars— Two  ways!  The  price  is  right.  The  leader  actually  costs 
you  less.  And  All-Crop  Harvester  features  put  you  dollars  ahead.  Air  Blast 
separation,  rubber-faced  shelling  surfaces,  saw-toothed  wind  control  valves, 
and  full-length  grain  drag,  all  team  up  to  get  more  crop  into  the  machine 
.  .  .  more  seed  out  of  the  crop  .  .  .  more  profit  from  every  acre. 

The  Big-Bin  Model  66  ALL-CROP  Harvester  is  the  best  harvest  insurance 

you  can  buy.  See  your  Allis -Chalmers  dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  D I  VIS  I O  N  —  M I L  W  A  U  K  E  E  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


—  A.  A.  —  y 

|  There  are  now  fewer  farms  than  at 
*ny  time  since  1890.  U.  S.  farms  now 
umber  4,782,000  according  to  the  sum- 
aiy  of  the  1954  Census  of  Agricul- 
,  e  released  recently  by  the  Depart- 
m  of  Commerce.  This  represents  a 
be/f6  °f  600>000  since  1950.  The  num- 
of  farms  declined  from  1950  to  1954 
'  every  state  except  Florida. 


-  l 

Allis-Chalmers  has  performance  leaders  for  every  harvest  need. 


2  Medium-size  Self-Propelleds 

9- ft.  and  12-ft.  Model  100  All-Crop 
Harvesters 

10- ft.  and  7-ft.  Model  T  Gleaner-Baldwin 
combines 


3  “Giants  of  the  Harvest’’ 

12-ft.  and  14-ft.  Models  A  and  R 
Gleaner-Baldwin  combines 

12-ft.  Model  B  Gleaner-Baldwin  combine 
(Rice  Special) 


ALL-CROP  and  GLEANER-bALDWIN  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademark*. 
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It’s  a  3K  fact! 

"Hard-water”  dairies  know  that  milkstone 


increases  bacteria  count,  cuts  profits! 


use  new 


PENNCLEAN 


the  safe,  powerful  liquid  acid  cleaner 
that  removes  all  milkstone  fast! 


Milkstone  deposits  in  utensils  and 
equipment  provide  a  breeding  place 
for  bacteria  . .  .  prevent  complete 
dairy  sanitation. 


Pennclean  contains  a  controlled  acid 


thatremovesall  deposits— yet  doesn't 
harm  or  discolor  metals  ! 


Pennclean  may  be  applied  by  flush, 
circulation,  soak,  or  spot  methods. 


Use  Pennclean  for  milkstone  re¬ 
moval,  BryKo*  Liquid  Cleaner  for 
daily  wash-up,  and  famous  B-K 
Powder®  for  sanitizing.  They’re  all 
in  the  B-K  line  sold  by  your  dairy, 
dealer,  and  receiving  station. 


•Trademark  of  Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 


Pennsalt 

Chemicals 


Get  Pennclean  at  your  G.L.F.  Store  or 

For  further  information,  write  B-K  Dept.’  157, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 


THREE  PENN  CENTER  PLAZA,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


MARSHALL'S  CHICKS 


BUILD  UP  PROFITS  FASTER 


Your  investment  in  Marshall's  chicks  pays  divi¬ 
dends  in  dollars  because  these  better  bred 
chicks  have  faster  growth,  produce  eggs  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  lay  at  higher  speed  over  long 
periods.  Our  Profit  Chart,  1956  Catalog  and 
laying  tests  figures  give  simple,  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  Show  you  how  to  build  a  better  egg 
business.  Yours  FREE.  Write  today, 


Rhode  Island  Reds  •  Red  Rock  Crosses 


FREE  NEW 
Profit  Chart 
&  1956  Catalog 


WRITE  TODAY! 


j  Without  obligation  please  send  at  once  new  catalog,  profit 
|  chart,  and  latest  laying  test  results. 

1  Name - - 


Address - 


City - 


...State 


\$i  a  r  s  h  a  1 19  s 


R.D.  5  B 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  X  —  Growing  (Continued) 
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Hugh  Cosline 


ERE’S  AN  interesting  experi- 

IiB  a  ment.  Think  of  some  person  who 
_  si  I  seems  to  be  unlucky.  Remember 
his  misfortunes  and  ask  your¬ 
self  how  many  were  due  to  the 
person’s  own  carelessness,  or  lack  of 
judgment  or  foresight.  Better  still,  if 
you  have  a  tendency  to  use  bad  luck  as 
an  alibi,  try- the  experiment  on  yourself. 
Of  course,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
chance.  Sometimes 
it  brings  good  re¬ 
sults,  sometimes 
bad.  But  it’s  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  continued 
failure.  Two  things 
you  can  do.  First, 
you  can  expect  your 
share  of  bad  luck. 
Insofar  as  possible 
you  can  prepare  for 
financial  reverses  by 
having  some  insur¬ 
ance  and  a  little 
money  in  a  savings 
account.  You  can 
prepare  yourself  mentally  to  meet 
trouble  as  an  adult,  rather  than  as  a 
child. 

Second,  you  can  look  ahead,  and  by 
planning  and  foresight,  you  can  pre¬ 
vent  many  things  that  are  often  called 
bad  luck. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  worst  atti¬ 
tudes  any  person  can  develop  is  the 
feeling  that  everyone  is  against  him, 
that  everyone  dislikes  him,  and  is  try¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  him. 

Allow  that  attitude  to  grow  and  you 
will  soon  have  two  results.  Your  friends 
will  leave  you,  and  you  will  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  useful.  Your  friends  will  vanish 
because  they  find  it  unpleasant  to  be 
in  your  company.  You  can  accomplish 
nothing  because  you  expect  to  fail  and 
always  have  a  handy  alibi  for  failure. 

True,  there  are  people  who  will  take 
advantage  of  you  if  you  allow  it.  But 
then,  they  will  respect  you  if  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  it.  Besides  such  people 
form  a  very  small  minority. 


sees  the  doughnut;  the  pessimist  sees! 
the  hole.” 


I  have  heard  people  say,  “1  neV6rj 
expect  the  best,  then  I  am  never  dis¬ 
appointed.”  My  reply  is:  “What’s  so 
wrong  about  a  little  disappointment?” 
If  everything  always  goes  right,  we 
come  to  accept  it  as  normal  and  fail 
to  appreciate  good  fortune. 

There  are  three  stages  in  enjoyment; 
Anticipation,  realization,  and  remem¬ 
brance.  Sometimes  the  realization  fails 
to  come  up  to  expectations.  Generally, 
time  erases  minor  irritations,  and  the 
recollection  is  the  most  enjoyable  of 
the  three.  All  are  good.  You  are  miss¬ 
ing  something  if  you  refuse  to  antici¬ 
pate  because  you  may  be. disappointed, 

And  then  today’s  disappointment  may 
become  tomorrow’s  satisfaction.  The1 
girl  you  admire  may  turn  down  your 
request  for  a  date,  and  as  a  result  the 
world  may  have  a  decided  bluish  tinge, 
But  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next 
year,  you  may  see  her  and  ask  your¬ 
self,  ‘‘What  did  I  ever  see  in  her 
was  attractive?” 


And  finally,  if  my  arguments  seenj 
to  lack  conviction,  just  look  around  you] 
and  see  who  has  the  most  fun,  thei 
timists  or  the  pessimists. 


Courage 


Who  wants  to  be  afraid  of  somethin] 
all  his  life  ?  Do  you  ?  Of  course  not.  1 
young  person  may  fear  the  bully  doW] 
the  street.  Usually  he  isn’t  as  tough! 
he  seems.  And  if  he  is,  it’s  important 
to  learn  that  a  licking  is  much  les| 
painful  than  fear. 

As  we  get  older  we  come  to  fear  lea 
tangible  things — losing  a  job,  losinj 
money,  disgrace,  disapproval.  Thes 
fears  are  more  difficult  to  fight  becausi 
you  cannot  take  direct  immediate  ac 
tion. 

As  I  have  suggested  in  another  chapj 
ter,  no  one  can  be  free  if  he  is  conj 
tinually  in  fear  of  something. 


Spiritual  Strength 

Although  you  will  find  a  later  chap¬ 
ter  on  ‘‘Developing  Your  Spirit,”  the 
subject  deserves  some  mention  here  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  forces  in  developing  attitudes. 

As  youb  convictions  about  spiritual 
things  grow,  your  hate  for  a  supposed 
enemy  cools,  your  schemes  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  others  lose  their  attraction, 
your  tendency  to  be  pessimistic  seems 
childish.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
more  you  know  about  another  person, 
the  more  you  are  likely  to  think  well 
of  him.  If  you  liked  him  at  first  glance 
you  will  learn  to  like  him  more  as  you 
know  him;  even  if  you  disliked  him  at 
first,  you  will  grow  to  learn  some  good 
points  about  him,  and  to  hate  him  less. 


Desirable  Attitudes 

What  attitudes  and  thoughts  should 
you  cultivate  ?  What  should  you  resist  ? 
What  difference  does  it  make  anyway  ? 

Fundamentally,  I  believe  that  what 
you  think  and  how  you  feel  are  impor¬ 
tant  because  they  make  you  contented, 
or  they  can  make  you  discontented. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  things  I  am 
saying  is  to  point  out  some  ways  of 
getting  more  real  happiness  and  satis¬ 
faction  from  life. 


Respect 

Freedom  assumes  that  men  will  no] 
tolerate  authority  assumed  by  othei 
men  without  permission  or  justifies, 
tion.  The  assumption  of  unwarrantet 
authority  by  England  brought  on  tni 
Revolutionary  War.  Equally  it  is  tm 
that  freedom  is  hurt,  not  helped,  by  w 
fusal  to  respect  proper  authority.  Sue 
respect  should  start  in  the  home  wi 
the  realization  that  parents  are  respon 
sible  for  the  welfare  of  children, 
assume  that  responsibility,  they  mus 
have  authority. 

Uater  in  life,  lack  of  respect  for  a 
thority  is  often  shown  by  useless,  wi  I 
ful  destruction  of  property,  by  ie  us' 
to  respect  the  rights  of  other  peop  e,  . 
hunting  and  fishing  out  of  season, 
refusing  to  observe  traffic  laws,  an 
many  other  ways  that  will  come 
your  mind. 

Usually,  accompanying  such  a  lac 
of  respect  is  a  cynical  attitude  w 
assumes  that  everyone  can  he  11 
if  the  price  is  high. 


Trust 


trust 


Optimism 

Reasonable  optimism  is  good.  There 
is  no  more  reason  for  expecting  the 
worst  than  for  always  expecting  the 
best. 

There  are  many  “sayings”  about  the 
subject.  For  example,  “The  optimist 


The  opposite  of  cynicism  is 
The  man  who  has  trusted  anot  er 
has  failed  to  deserve  the  trust  is  ^ 
ted  to  become  a  cynic.  But  fa1 1 
one  person  to  be  worthy  of  trus  « 
not  condemn  all  men.  The  i'eaS0 
attitude  is  to  trust  a  person  ^ 
shown  that  he  is  not  worthy  of  1 
There  are  two  great  dangers  to 
in  a  complete  lack  of  trust.  00  ‘aS 
become  untrustworthy  because  y  ^ 
sume  that  all  others  are.  0  ^ 

less  likely  to  be  worthy  of  r 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Foge) 


atSMUTirtS 


Let's  Jet  him  out 

[of  this  quick/  ! 


dead, but  what 

isthat  stuff? 


•  American  -c-S1- 


an  Agriculturist,  May  19,  1936 


CONCRETE 
SIIO! 
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*  STRONGER 

^better  looking 
*  modern  design  I 

■r  ^ 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Nome _ _ _ _ — 


Street  address  _ 
City — I - 


-Zone _ State. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds,  Larks, 


and  all  other  corn-pulling 
birds  and  animal  pests,  such 
as  Moles,  Gophers,  Wood¬ 
chucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  tfl  TC 
for  4  bushels  seed  I  •  I  d 

(1  pint)  enough  4  nn 
for  2  bushels  seed  I .  U  U 

60 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129  •  New  Britain,  Conn. 


('/a  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


Don't  Buy  Single-Purpose 


Power  Garden  Equipment 


is 


Your  Dollars 
Buy  MORE  ? 

ROTO-HOE 


t  rii®  There’s  no  need  to  buy  two. 

three,  or  more  separate 
power  garden  tools.  The 
“ROTO-HOE  IDEA”  makes 
available  to  you  one  basic 
power  unit  and  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  ‘‘customer- proven”  at¬ 
tachments.  All  are  Integral¬ 
ly-designed  to  fit  and  work 
perfectly  with  the  same  2 
h.p.  ROTO-HOE  power  unit; 
lw  seconds-  al1  are  interchangeable  in  a 

I0W |  1  a  are  Thoroughly  “use-tested”,  available 

•riders  havlfrtnn.  of  Aoierica’s  busy  gardeners  and 
better  a n <i  0  T  0  -  H  0  E  to  keep  your  gar- 

1  between-row^nm  P!-nty  of. Power,  excellent  tilling 
i- ROTO-Hnp  ii.*1  Prlces  so  low  they  make 

[iwe  and  oarii»„  Pcs-  America’s  Best  Values  in  power 
h ''Her  only  jl34UIBment-  Con,Plete  ROTO-HOE  ro- 

NEW  22"  Self-Propelled  ' 
elPs  kee  Tw'n  ROTO-CUTTER 

jll  sPlnPdlelab!adpselVAt6Sr",00th'.  has  easy-to-shai  pen 
to  adi  r,„Attac  les  ln  seconds,  costs  only 
‘"ililete  unit  *“Iur,otO-HOE  power  unit;  or  as  a 
REE  Colod  d  y  t0  00  to  work  for  only  *131.50. 
“color  gjyjs  ?f}P£HURE,  Illustrates  all  attachments 
M  T°r  nanie  „«  n  "Tormation.  Write  today  for  a  copy 
‘"'e  of  nearljy  ROTO-HOE  dealer. 

ox  63,  &  Sprayer  Company 


4m«rica’j  Lend  .  ,  Newbury.  Ohio 

— _ Ter  ,n  Lawn  &  Garden  Equipment 

Sof*en  UDDERS ! 

roore  effect |v^e  1  1 m°dern, 
lc«der  rnedication  Tor 

**•  tin  SI  at  fiand  tea.ts'  10 

VL0R  C0„  MORRIS  4,  N.Y. 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

cause  they  see  you  do  not  expect  them 
to  be. 

• 

Closely  allied  to  trust  is  reverence. 
Perhaps  we  might  say  that  we  trust 
our  fellow  men,  but  that  we  reverence 
God.  Few  men  are  entirely  without  rev¬ 
erence.  As  one  man  has  said,  “There 
are  no  atheists  among  soldiers  in  fox¬ 
holes.” 

Most  of  us  realize  that  there  are 
times  when  temptations  are  overpower¬ 
ing,.  Then  is  the  time  we  need  a  spirit¬ 
ual  strength  that  comes  to  those  who 
seek  it.  The  man  without  reverence  is 
denied  that  strength.  He  cannot  have 
it  because  he  does  not  believe  in  it, 
therefore,  never  asks  for  it. 

Responsibility 

Education  is  learning  responsibility. 
Most  of  you  will  admit  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  tend  to  shirk  or  ignore  responsi¬ 
bility  but  gradually  most  of  them  de¬ 
velop  it.  At  least,  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  born  to  most  of  us  and 
some  never  develop  it.  In  the  meantime 
parents  remind  children  that  they  must 
get  ready  for  school,  that  they  must 
study,  that  there  are  chores  to  be  done. 

Later  there  is  the  responsibility  of 
supporting  a  family,  of  paying  debts, 
of  recognizing  the  rights  of  others,  and 
many  others  that  appear  in  our  daily 
lives. 

The  point  is  that  accepting  responsi¬ 
bility  becomes  an  attitude.  Gradually 
you  do  accept  it  and  are  uncomfortable 
if  you  do  not.  Those  people  with  whom 
you  associate  come  to  know  that  you 
do  accept  responsibility  and  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  For  example,  if  it’s  known 
that  you  pay  your  financial  obligations 
a  banker  is  more  willing  to  lend  money 
to  you. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  chaos  that 
would  result  if  no  one  accepted  any 
responsibility. 

Sometimes  it  helps  us  to  understand 
the  truth  of  an  idea  if  we  take  a  look 
at  the  negative  side — what  it  is  not. 
Right  now,  while  we  are  thinking  about 
developing  the  right  attitudes,  let’s  see 
if  we  can  figure  out  why  some  people 
develop  or  drift  into  bad  attitudes. 

First,  how  does  and  why  does  a  per¬ 
son  become  a  criminal  ?  Books  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  but  briefly 
we  might  conclude  that  one  or  more 
of  the  following  often  contribute  to 
crime. 

1.  Lack  of  Intelligence. 

2.  No  self  Discipline. 

3.  Laziness. 

4.  Egotism  (I  can  get  away  with  it). 

5.  Self  pity  (I  didn’t  have  a  chance). 

6.  Love  of  Adventure. 

7.  Neglect  of  Spiritual  Things. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 

undesirable  attitudes,  there  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  always  has  a  “chip  on  his 
shoulder.”  From  the  adult  viewpoint 
this  is  the  most  irritating,  the  most  ag¬ 
gravating,  the  most  maddening  char¬ 
acteristic  which  sometimes  afflicts  the 
teenager. 

He  seems  to  reflect  a  belief  that 
every  person  in  the  world  dislikes  him, 
is  trying  to  annoy  him,  wants  him  to 
fail,  enjoys  seeing  him  suffer.  Every 
suggestion  from  an  employer  becomes 
a  criticism,  every  suggestion  from  a 
coach  shows  favoritism. 

If  you  have  a  “chip  on  your  shoulder” 
how  about  losing  it?  It  may  help  to 
know  that  nine  out  of  ten  adults  enjoy 
nothing  more  than  to  see  young  people 
develop  and  prosper!  They  will  go  far 
out  of  their  way  to  help  if  you  will  let 
them! 

Perhaps  we  can  sum  up  what  has 
been  said  by  stating  that  normal, 
healthy  attitudes  are  necessary  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  a  democracy. 
To  be  one  you  need  to  remember  that 
freedom  permits  us  to  do  what  we 
know  we  should  do.  Remember,  too, 
that  freedom  is  built  on  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  you  will  see  why  right  atti¬ 
tudes  are  so  essential. 
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i4n  Open  Letter  . . . 

To:  All  Independent  Dairymen  and 

Producer  Organizations 

" -  EASTERN  Milk  Producers 

Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


Dear  Fellow  Dairyman: 

/ 

Are  you  the  victim  of  inadequate  bargaining 
which  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  your 
milk  prices? 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  represents 
over  1 0,000  dairymen,  and  is  solely  a  bargaining  coop¬ 
erative.  It  has  the  facilities,  the  know-how  and  the  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  Eastern  needs  your  support,  and  you 
need  the  protection  of  a  recognized  bargaining  organ¬ 
ization.  Eastern  has  a  workable  long  range  program 
for  permanent  price  relief  to  producers  supplying  the 
New  York  City,  New  Jersey  and  upstate  New  York  mar¬ 
kets.  This  program  is  embodied  in  the  widely  known 
Case  Committee  report.  It  consists  of  six  changes  in* 
the  New  York  Milk  Order,  and  the  adoption  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  milk  order  for  northern  New  Jersey  and  the 
upstate  New  York  markets. 

Eastern’s  program  could  provide  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  increase  in  producer  prices. 

Meanwhile,  Eastern  has  petitioned  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  temporary  price 
relief  to  producers  supplying  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Secretary  has  announced  a  decision  support¬ 
ing  our  petition.  This  decision  provides  an  increase  in 
Class  I-A  prices  for  May  and  June  of  about  30  cents 
per  hundredweight.  The  Secretary  also  agreed  to  call 
an  immediate  hearing  for  adjusting  the  Class  III 
prices,  which  Eastern  wants  raised. 

Dairymen  review  your  activities,  ami  see  if  you 
have  been  defeating  your  purpose  or  promoting  it. 

Have  you  been  an  opponent  or  a  supporter  of 
Eastern’s  program?  You  need  both  immediate  and 
permanent  price  relief.  Eastern  has  that  program  for 
you,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

We  invite  all  independent  dairymen  and  produc¬ 
er  organizations  to  join  with  us  in  our  program,  and 
lend  your  support  to  an  effective  established  bargain¬ 
ing  organization. 

For  further  information  write  to: 

EASTERN  Milk  Producers 

Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

403  Earned  Building  Syracuse,  New  York 

/. 


(372)  20 


Morton  T-M  Salt  Blocks  make  good  grass  even  better 

All  livestock  on  pasture  need 
Morton  Salt 


Beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep 
and  hogs  all  thrive  on  lush  pas¬ 
ture.  But  even  the  best  looking 
grass  may  be  short  of  one  or  more  of 
the  essential  trace  minerals.  That’s 
why  you  should  always  supply 
Morton  T-M  Salt .  .  .  it’s  so  simple 
and  inexpensive  to  put  out  Morton 
T-M  Salt  Blocks. 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  lack  one  or  more  of  these 

1R1  4P* 

*Less  than  more  Less  than  more 


minerals — cobalt,  iodine,  copper, 
zinc,  iron  or  manganese.  So  feed 
Morton  T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round 
to  guard  against  deficiencies  .  .  . 
assure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  v/ool  and  a  higher  re¬ 
turn  from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost*  of  Morton  Trace-Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  per  animal  per  week. 

You  know  they  need  it.  They  know 
how  much.  Feed  it  free  choice.  It  is 
the  only  kind  you  should  use. 

Less  than  li  more  Less  than  %£  more 


MORTON  SALT 

At  your  feed  dealer’s — bags  or  blocks 


Ueu'/ie  v&hiciMjQ 
iLplke  /dglctlAee 


when  you  finance  through  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


THRIFTY 
PRODUCTION 
CREDIT 
FARM  OPERATING  LOANS 


LONG  TERM 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


Up  to  33  years  to  repay 
low  AVi%  interest  rate. 

See  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  or 
Production  Credit  Associ¬ 
ation  —  or  write:  Dept. 

A -88.  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Available  for  all  short  term 
farm  business  needs. 


d 


* 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


ALTHOUGH  the  goose  today  is  the 
least  important  of  the  four  princi¬ 
pal  kinds  of  domestic  poultry  in  Ameri¬ 
ca — -chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese 
— probably  it  is  the  most  intelligent, 
the  most  rapid  growing,  the  longest 
lived  and  the  hardiest  of  the  four. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19 

GOOSE  GROWING™ 


As  a  Sideline 


By  L.  M.  HURD 


It  has  been  said  that  no  class  of 
poultry  can  be  produced  with  so  little 
expense  for  shelter,  food,  labor  and 
care  as  geese.  In  general  this  statement 
is  true.  Geese,  like  ducks,  are  kept  pri¬ 
marily  for  meat. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  commer¬ 
cial  opportunities  in  goose  raising  have 
been  limited  because  the  demand  for 
goose  meat  has  not  been  very  great, 
largely  because  the  public  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  eating  it.  Also,  until  re¬ 
cently,  it  has  been  difficult  to  hatch 
goose  eggs  in  modern  incubators.  Egg 
production  has  been  low.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  geese  as  weeders  in  straw- 
fields  and  other  berry  fields,  and  hatch¬ 
ing  results  in  incubators  have  im¬ 
proved  due  to  research.  This  has  open¬ 
ed  up  new  opportunities  to  goose 
growers. 

The  housewife,  however,  needs  con¬ 
siderable  education  on  the  good  points 
of  goose  as  a  table  bird.  Actually,  the 
edible  portion  of  goose  meat  has  an 
energy  value  per  pound  equal  to  fresh 
pork  loin,  according  to  U.S.D.A.  work¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  question  but  that  goose 
meat  is  equal  to,  if  not  better  in  palata- 
bility,  than  pork.  Housing  needs  for 
geese  are  not  great  except  when  birds 
are  young.  Pasture  is  important  as 
geese  can  make  most  of  their  living 
from  tender  grass  and  clover. 

Geese  can  graze  closer  than  cows, 
sheep  and  horses.  Determination  of  sex 
in  geese  is  often  a  problem.  Male  Pil¬ 
grim  geese  have  different  colored 
feathering  than  the  females.  This  is  the 
only  breed  showing  this  difference. 
Careful  attention  to  mating  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  matings  are  for  life. 

Rations  used  are  the  same  as  for 
chickens  until  we  have  research  to 


show  otherwise.  Pellets  are  recom-l 
mended  instead  of  ordinary  dry  mash! 
Grain  as  well  as  mash  is  fed.  A 
breeder  ration  is  necessary  foMhel 
breeding  stock  during  the  breeding! 
season.  Water  for  swimming  is  noil 
necessary  except  for  the  heavier  breeds! 
such  as  the  Toulouse. 

Artificial  incubation  calls  for  com-l 
plete  or  180  degree  turning  of 
four  times  daily.  Temperature  in  forced 
draft  incubators  should  be  99  y2  to  99% 
degrees  F.,  and  same  for  still  air  ma¬ 
chines  with  the  bulb  of  the  thermom¬ 
eter  y2  the  distance  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  eggs.  Humidity  should  bs 
high — 70  per  cent  relative  humidity- 
and  in  separate  hatchers  90-94  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Care  of  goslings  is  the  same  as  foil 
chicks  except  brooding  temperature! 
starts  at  80  to  85  degrees  F.  instead  ( 
90  to  95  degrees  F.  as  for  chicks.  Best| 
feed  is  mash  in  form  of  pellets; 
pellets  can  be  used.  Birds  should  havel 
access  to  good  grass  or  clover  pasture] 
after  they  are  a  week  old. 

Best  marketing  time  is  Christmas  oi| 
New  Year’s.  Best  age  to  kill  birds  is  1 
weeks  when  they  are  in  full  feather. 
Scald  at  160  to  165  degrees  F.  A  deter¬ 
gent  may  help  water  to  penetratf 
feathers  and  a  picking  machine  may  h 
used.  Final  cleaning  can  be  accom 
plished  rather  easily  by  dipping  thi 
birds  in  a  special  wax  mixture  heatej 
to  165  degrees  F.  and  then  removing 
the  wax  after  chilling  the  birds  in  colij 
water.  Place  the  eviscerated  birds  in  i 
deep  freezer  until  marketing  time. 

The  common  breeds  are  Toulousel 
Emden,  Chinese,  African,  Pilgrim  anl 
Sebastopol.  Chinese  are  best  layers  anr 
are  the  best  for  weeders.  Pilgrim  is  tin 
only  breed  where  sex  can  be  determine 
at  hatching  time  and  later  by  the  colo: 
of  feathers.  They  are  generally  con 
sidered  a  good  all-around  bird. 

Marketing  is  the  big  problem  in  raisj 
ing  geese.  The  best  procedure  is  to  starl 
in  a  small  way  and  build  up  a  retail 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


The  Penn  Slate  Poultry  House 


By  DR.  GLENN  O.  BRESSLER  Pennsylvania  State  University 


ALTHOUGH  we  are  just  beginning 
to  hit  our  stride  in  poultry  house 
automation,  the  trend  is  already  far  be¬ 
yond  the  use  of  mechanical  feeders, 
waterers  and  even  mechanical  push¬ 
button  pit  cleaners.  While  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic  poultry  house,  with  the  latest 
mechanical  equipment,  may  cost  more 
per  square  foot  —  research  has  shown 
that  these  labor-saving  devices  make 
production  costs  per  bird  less  than  the 
conventional  house  and  equipment. 

I  believe  there  are  other  benefits 
equally  important. 

Automation  solves  the  wet  litter 
problem,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
get  rid  of  dirty  eggs. 

Automation  offers  hope  in  avoiding 
slumps  in  egg  production  every  time 
there’s  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather. 

Automation  promises  to  make  it 
practical  to  house  more  birds  in  less 
space  —  giving  us  greater  efficiency 
from  mechanical  feeders,  waterers,  pit 
cleaners  and  similar  devices. 

We  have  learned  to  run  poultry 
houses  lengthwise  east  and  west,  with 
a  continuous  band  of  insulating  glass 
window  wall  facing  directly  south.  This 
cleared  the  way  for  further  automa¬ 
tion,  making  it  possible  to  use  multiple 
tier  roosts  over  a  pit,  with  automatic 


and  waterers  at  four  01  fi'l 


feeders 
levels. 

The  Penn  State  poultry  house  com 
bines  automatic  ventilation,  the  sou 
facing  window  wall,  multiple  tier  100s 
over  a  pit,  automatic  feedeis  a 
waterers  at  multiple  levels,  mechani 
pit  cleaning  equipment,  wall  an  c 
ing  insulation.  We  feel  omission  0 
of  these  features  would  reduce 
effectiveness  of  the  house. 

With  thermostatically  c  0  n  t  r  0 1 
fans,  we  can  use  automation  0  I 
advantage  of  a  maximum  amoun  ] 
wintertime  sun  on  a  clear  day,  ' 
out  chilling  the  house  during  t  e  . 
or  on  “days  when  little  sun  heat  is  ^ 
able.  The  fan  control  system  is  tn 
cret  to  maintaining  almost  cons, a  . 
side  temperatures  day  and  nig 
spite  of  frequent  outside  changes- 

A  simple  roof  overhang  slU 
the  direct  rays  of  the  high  sumnie  ^ 
These  rays  are  changed  from  15  ^ 

heat  as  they  hit  the  ground  an  - 
not  get  inside  the  house,  making  jj 
sible  to  keep  inside  temperature 
climbing  higher  than  those  ou  si  ’ 

New  possibilities  in  the  uti  iz  _ 
solar  heat  in  poultry  housing  1®  m„. 

Who  knows — in  a  few  yeai  s  '  ^ 
be  using  a  solar  heat  collector 


mertime  cooling  as  well  as 
time  warmth. 


Lnerican 


Agriculturist,  May  19,  1956  — 


Now  It's  Easy  To  Grow  Deluxe 


" 


PLUM  SIZE 


have  THE  BIGGEST  IN  TOWN! 

Stern’s  deluxe  "Empire” 

Strawberry  Plants  produce 
berries  so  huge  they’ll  be 

the  talk  of  your  neighbor¬ 
hood!  Extra  red,  firm, 
juicy  sweet  strawberries 
BIG  AS  PLUMS !  Easy  to 
grow,  hard);,  resist  drought, 
thrive  even  in  hot  weather. 

Strong,  well-developed 
crowns  and  roots  withstand 
even  severe  winters.  Yield  deluxe  berries  by 
the  thousands,  go  on  producing  for  years! 
From  Each  Plant 
6  Pints  of  Berries  A  Year! 
Enormous  producers !  During  3-year  field  tests 
each  plant  proved  itself  a  little  "strawberry 
factory’ ’-yielded  an  average  of  6  pints  a  year! 
Take  advantage  of  these  low  prices.  Order  in 
quantity.  For  as  little  as  2l/i<t  per  plant,  have 
all  the  iuscious  "plum  size”  berries  you  want 
for  shortcakes,  jams,  to  serve  with  cream. 
Recommended  for  freezing.  Plant  enough  so 
you  can  enjoy  them  all  year ! 

BEST  PLANTING  TIME  NOW- 
MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
Official:  Our  "Empire”  Strawberry  plants  are 
largest  No.  1  size— best  and  biggest  grade. 
Produce  deluxe  berries  in  abundance.  You 
must  be  completely  satisfied.  Otherwise  re¬ 
ceive  free  replacement  or  your  money  back. 
That  is  oar  absolute  guarantee. 

Hare  plants  for  as  little  as  2Vi<  eo. 

Afore  Too  Order,  More  You  Save! 

50— $2.50  100— $4  500— $15  1000-$25 

All  Prices  Postpaid 

Stern’s  Nurseries 

L_»  FIELD  M— 2,  GENEVA,  N.  Y 


CUT  CROP-HANDLING 

TIME 


MODEL  5  WAGON  UNLOADER  makes 
handling  most  crops  an  easy,  one-man 
job.  Rolls  six-ton  loads  off  truck  or 
wagon  in  minutes.  Available  with  either 
false  front  endgate  or  canvas  roll.  Both 
quickly  detachable.  No  bothersome 
stands.  MANUFACTURED  BY 
THE  FIVE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

HOWARD  S.  CRANE 

Distributors,  Verona,  New  York 


A  GOLD  MINE 

in  The  sky... 


J**  TODAY...  for  facts  and 
Prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 

A, .  f°r  Profitable  feeding. 

ALL  TYPES  -wood,  con- 

c’  all  farm-proven! 
nc., 526  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.V 


EEP  your  subscription  to  American 

agriculturist  renewed 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

business  in  ready-to-cook  birds  among 
friends  and  neighbors.  Have  informa¬ 
tion  ready  to  show  the  housewife  how 
easy  it  is  to  prepare  a  goose  for  the 
table.  Tell  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  a 
greasy  bird  if  they  have  a  young  bird 
and  know  how  to  prepare  it.  Many 
housewives  will  welcome  a  change  from 
a  turkey  or  chicken  if  they  can  be  sure 
a  goose  will  turn  out  well  for  the  table. 

Many  people  think,  because  they  have 
a  marshy  cattail  swamp  and  pond,  that 
they  have  an  ideal  place  for  geese.  This 
is  not  true.  Although  geese  can  live 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Happiness,  harmony,  contentment 
and  productivity  —  these  are  the 
qualities  of  a  rich  life,  the  bounteous 
harvest  of  getting  along  with  people. 

— Jack  C.  Yewell 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

quite  largely  on  green  food,  it  must  be 
young  and  tender.  They  like  a  pasture 
with  an  abundance  of  grass  and  clover. 
No  self-respecting  goose  will  eat  long, 
tough  grass,  weeds  or  vines.  Geese  need 
green  food  and  grain  to  reach  maturity 
rapidly  and  be  ready  for  market  in 
good  condition.  You  will  save  on  the 
feed  bill  by  killing  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  fully  grown,  and  they  will  not 
carry  as  much  fat. 

Geese  are  inclined  |o  be  slow  and 
clumsy  on  their  feet,  consequently,  they 
are  easy  prey  for  foxes,  dogs,  hawks, 
and  other  predators  when  they  run  out 
unfenced.  Always  protect  them  against 
natural  enemies. 

Geese  are  intelligent  and  many  people 
find  them  great  pets. 

Goose  growing  does  not  have  much 
to  offer  as  a  full-time  business,  but  may 
be  an  interesting  and  paying  sideline. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WHEN  LIGHTNING  HITS 
THE  GROUND 

WHEN  lightning  hits  the  ground 
that’s  the  end  of  it. 

When  lightning  hits  a  lightning  rod 
that  is  properly  grounded  that’s  the  end 
of  it. 

When  lightning  hits  anything  not 
properly  protected  with  lightning  rods 
and  GOOD  grounds  that’s  usually  the 
end  of  that  whether  it  be  building,  man 
or  beast. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  degree 
in  the  case  of  electric  wiring.  It  is  safe 
and  sure  if  it  is  adequate  and  properly 
installed,  which  includes  proper  ground¬ 
ing.  It  is  safer  to  have  a  car  that  won’t 
start  than  one  you  can’t  stop.  It  is  safer 
to  be  without  lightning  and  electric 
power  if  you  lack  proper  grounds  to 
stop  it. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  control  over 
whether  lightning  comes  or  not  and  do 
not  want  to  be  without  electric  power, 
the  only  alternative  is  to  make  sure  all 
buildings  have  lightning  protection, 
have  electric  light  and  power,  and 
above  all,  that  everything  is  properly 
grounded.  All  grounds  should  be  in¬ 
spected  and  kept  in  good  condition  all 
the  time.  No  one  knows  when  the  next 
storm  may  come  your  way.  Are  your 
grounds  grounded?  —  Jim  Ridout,  in 
v Electricity  on  the  Farm ” 


&30 
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"Are  you  going  out  tonight?  I  was 
expecting  a  call  on  your  phone!" 


21  (373) 

Fast,  Easy  Crop  Handling 


STARTS  WITH 


Smoker’s  entire  facilities  are 

.  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
design  and  manufacture  of 
the  finest  crop  handling  ma¬ 
chinery  available.  That’s 
why  you  can  be  sure  ...  if 
it’s  from  Smoker,  it’s  the 
best  you  can  get. 

Best  Built  Elevator 

AT  ANY  PRICE 


NEW  EAR  CORN  AND 
,  GRAIN  BOX 

I  Discharges  ear  corn  or  loose  grain 
by  gravity.  Mounts  on  flat  bed 
wagon  or  directly  on  chassis. 
Capacity:  120  bushels  of  wheat. 

$181.00 

MOW  CONVEYOR 


Smoker  "SP"  Eleva¬ 
tors  are  the  lowest 
priced  per  foot  of  us¬ 
able  elevating  height. 
Bales  ride  flat  inside 
trough  between 
Smoker's  exclusive 
non-tilting  flights.  Top 
drive  pulls  load  up. 
Sealed-for  long-life 
bearings.  15"  drop 
center  wheels. 
Sizes  24',  30',  36'. 

d 

PRICES  START 
AT 

$315.00 


/  SMOKER  “S” 
SERIES 
ELEVATORS 


Takes  bales  directly  from  eleva¬ 
tor  without  any  handling.  Dis¬ 
charges  automatically  anywhere 
in  mow.  Built  in  sections  to  fit 
any  barn.  Will  replace  several 
men  in  hay  crew. 


BALE 

LOADER 


Aligns  and  picks  up  420  bales 
an  hour,  discharges  shoulder 
high  on  wagon  bed.  1  point 
hitch,  traction  driven. 


NEW  SMOKER  CATALOG 


Send  me  literature  on 

Smoker  "SPECIALS"  .... 

Smoker  "S"  series  Farm  Elevators 

Bale  Loader .  Mow  Conveyor .  Grain  Box 

Name . . 

P.  O . — < 

R.F.D . 


State 


is  a  practical  manual  yiat 
shows  how  you  can  save  time, 
work  and  waste  handling  crops 

Send  For  Free  Copy  Today 


0  SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 

•  INTERCOURSE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Qadqer 


STANDARD 
SIZES  ARE 
12-14-16 
18  AND  20 
FOOT. 


$ilo(Jnloaders 

ARE  FARM  -  ENGINEERED 
AND  FARM  -  TESTED  TO  .  .  . 
HANDLE  GRASS  AND  CORN  SILAGE, 
FROZEN  OR  UN-FROZEN  •  INCREASE 
MILK  PRODUCTION  •  PREVENT  AC¬ 
CIDENTS  •  PREVENT  WASTE  •  SAVE 
LABOR 

|asy  to  transfer  from  one  silo  to  another. 

NO  OTHER  CAN  COMPARE! 


PROVEN  TO  BE  LIGHTER,  FASTER, 
AND  EASIER  TO  INSTALL  .  .  .  YET 
PRICED  SO  THAT  EVERY  DAIRY 
FARMER  SHOULD  OWN  ONE. 


Conversion  kits  to  fit  various  size  silos  ! 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  £D  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  Q 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

BADGER 

NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 

STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


.  i|  . 


TOP  N.Y.S.  Leghorn  BREEDERS 

At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test.  New  low  summer 
prices.  Write  for  free  bulletins, 
price  list,  catalog. 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 

Our  41st  Year  —  Phone  30-M 

125  Leghorn  Lane  —  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PAINT  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil. 

Guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $4.05  value  special  factory 
price — $2.25  qal.  Free  sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


(374)  22 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

24  CHOICE,  large  early  fall  heifers.  All  black 
and  white  from  the  best  of  cows.  All  negative 
two  time  blood  test.  Ready  now  for  third  test. 
Kenneth  O.  Ward,  Route  96,  Candor,  New  York. 
Phone  9-2175. 


KOLSTEINS 


WANT  TO  BUY:  20  grade  Holsteins  to  freshen 
in  June  and  July.  Paul  Sedor,  Box  333,  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  Phone  Princeton  10732. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE  —  Bull  born  December  1955.  Dam 
made  9T69-517-Jr2-2x  milking.  From  an  out¬ 
standing  cow  family  proven  for  type,  size  and 
production.  Paternal  grandson  of  Wyno  Beau’s 
Cherub  A.R.  Res.  Grand  Champion  1955  NDS, 
IDS,  and  Riverview  Lad’s  Bountiful — 5  records 
2x,  4  in  305C,  average  10956-5S0.  Also  choice 
unrelated  heifers  and  heifer  calves.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


HORNED,  POLLED,  Calves  to  service  age.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  15  yearling, 

3  two  year  bulls  and  30  yearling  heifers,  sired 
by  three  great  herd  sires  The  kind  that  produce 
500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  We  have  also  for 
sale  100  yearling  heifers  of  extra  fine  quality 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Mack 
Park,  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  5734. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  for  sale.  Yearling  ‘bulls 
and  heifers.  Priced  to  sell.  Herd  accredited. 
Chillaway  Farms,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

HEREFORDS,  registered,  polled  bulls,  C.  M.  R. 
background.  Francis  Warner,  Chenango  Forks, 
R.  D.  1,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  30  vaccinated  Hereford  yearling 
heifers  and  3  yearling  polled  bulls.  Lester  Chap¬ 
man,  Cayuta  Farms,  Cayuta,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  Beef  Cattle.  2  bred 
heifers  $175.00  each;  5  yearling  heifers  $125.00; 
cows  with  calves;  bulls  — -  various  ages.  Walter 
W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  7111. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

TWO  1955  Husky  Registered  Angus  Bulls  — 
Bardoliermere  Breeding.  Once  seen,  you’ll  want 
one.  Reasonable.  Ral-Mo  Angus  Farm.  East 
Aurora,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Aberdeen- Angus  bulls. 
From  certified  Brucellosis  Free  Herd.  For  ap¬ 
pointment  call  Prospect  6-3281,  Bath.  If  no  an¬ 
swer.  call  Victor  3938,  Heckman  Farm,  Bath, 
New  York. 

LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

EMPIRE  has  top  markets  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Empire  managers  will  help  you  get 
necessary  health  papers.  Regular  sales  at  Cale¬ 
donia,  Gouverneur,  West  Winfield,  Tuesdays; 
Bullville.  Greene,  Wednesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta, 
Thursdays.  See  your  nearest  Empire  manager 
about  farm  sales.  Ask  your  neighbor  about 
Empire;  it’s  a  good  place  to  do  business,. 

SWINE 

FOR  SALE — 8  weeks  Yorkshire  pigs  from  good 
litters.  $20.00  each  with  reg.  papers,  $17.50  with¬ 
out.  Orders  taken  until  June  1.  Pinelma  Farm, 
Lawrenceville,  New  York. 

1st  ANNUAL  Feeder  Pig  Sale,  weighing  25# — 
125#.  Open  to  all  breeds  sired  by  registered 
boar  and  vaccinated  against  hog  cholera.  Friday, 
June  8,  1956  at  7:30  P.M.  at  Empire  Livestock 
Market,  Caledonia,  New  York.  Those  wishing  to 
consign,  contact  Wayne  Toal,  Sec.-Treas.,  New 
York  Hampshire  Swine  Breeders  Co-op  Inc., 
Batavia,  New  York,  or  any  member  of  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

SHEEP 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE:  Hampshires.  Pure  bred 
registered  heavy  wool  and  lamb  producers,  3  to 
5  years  old.  Must  reduce  our  flock.  Also,  our 
prize  winning  herd  ram  in  prime  condition. 
Write  E.  I.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde 
Park,  New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— Tris  and  Sables.  Beauties 
Registered.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon,  Mass 


GREAT  DANES:  Championship  bred  puppies. 
Unusual  quality.  Trimmed,  inoculated.  Dr.  John 
Thurber,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


GERMAN  Shepherd  Guard  stud  dog,  silver.  3 
years  old,  $350.  Ray  Y.  Leonard,  76  Main,  Den- 
ville,  New  Jersey.  Rockaway  90156. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real 
heel  driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  S15.00,  Females  $12.00.  .$1.00  extra  for 
Registration  paper.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins, 
New  York. 


ENGLISH  Shepherd  puppies.  Make  A-l  dogs 
Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


SHEPHERD  Pups-  kind  cattlemen  want.  Hen 
drickson  Farm,  Cobleskill.  New  York. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  puppies  from 
excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Males  $18.00--  females 
$15.00.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris,  Now  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19, 


HORSES 


ARABIAN  Stallion — Breed  your  mares  to  beau¬ 
tiful,  registered  champion.  Makes  wonderful  work¬ 
ing  stock,  parade  and  pleasure  colts.  Fee  $35.00, 


BABY  CHICKS 

ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
natched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  New  York. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 

42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  'older  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
New  York 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  •will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  Cor  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  vou  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability  Bab 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc..  Route  3A.  Ithaca  N  Y 

BABY  CHICKS  £ll  Heavies.  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$7.75 — 100,  $15.00 — 200.  Ship  at  once  COD. 

Table  assortment  $2.50 — 100,  $4.00—200.  Plus 
postage.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown, 
Penna. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm.  Maine,  New  York. 

BABY  CHICKS  $5.75 — 100  COD.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Hampshires.  Crosses.  Also  3-week-old  Chicks 
25e  each.  Prices  at  Hatchery  Bellefonte  Poultry 
Farm,  Bellefonte  14,  Pa. 

SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

WHITE  Rock  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  Con¬ 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
Clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment  Baby  (’hicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611 

CAPONS 

CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 

thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 

surgically  eaponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  hge. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grefw  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 

SURGICAL  White  Rock  or  Silver  Cross  Capons. 
Our  four  week  old  capons  are  very  easy  to  raise, 
for  your  own  eating  pleasure  and  profit.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Box  A,  Kingsley,  Penna. 

TURKEYS 

BROADBREASTED  White  Hollands  and  Belts- 
ville  White  poults.  Available  April,  May,  June. 
Sebago  Lake  Turkey  Farm,  Sebago  Lake,  Me. 

USDA.  Direct  Beltsville  Broadbreast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich¬ 
field  2,  Pennsylvania. 

GEESE 

PILGRIM  Goslings— large,  fast  growing  strain. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed  $1.50  each.  Postpaid  4 
or  more.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

WHITE  Chinese  Goslings  $1.00,  ten  for  $9.00. 
Twenty  for  $17.00.  Jensen  Khaki  Campbell  duck¬ 
lings,  fabulous  layers,  $.35  each  in  lots  of  25  or 
more,  postpaid  live  delivery.  Howard  Butler, 
Otego.  New  York. 

DUCKS 

MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Jross'  Ducklings.  Beau 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2  Penna. 

DUCKLINGS:  Giant  Pekins  $21.95-100.  Less 
than  100  add  2c  each  Toulouse,  White.  Browh. 
China  Goslings.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm.  Drifting.  Pa 

RABBITS 

BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits 
lor  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson,  Conn. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  2  Issue . Closes  May  18 

June  16  Issue . Closes  June  1 

July  7  Issue . Closes  June  22 

July  21  Issue . Closes  July  6 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  LivesiocK  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  -Wilcox.  Phone— Bergen  97,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special— C  A  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin.  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


STROUT  Catalog — Free — Farms,  Homes  Rm' 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States,  3,046  wS' 
described.  World’s  Largest!  56  Years  sPSs 
Strout  Realty,  251R  4th  Ave.,  New  Yorv  in 
New  York.  K  10‘ 


MUSHROOMS 


260  ACRES,  50  cow  dairy,  stocked,  equipped 
spring  watered  pastures,  woodland,  pondsite 
fruit  trees,  8  room  house,  bath,  electricity,  tele' 
phone,  mail,  school  bus,  churches,  deer  hu'ntino 
$33,000.  Jesse  Palmer.  Sherman,  New  York  ° 


SPAWN  (“Seed”)  Plus  complete  instructions, 
manureless,  various,  growing,  marketing  $1.00. 
Free  Literature,  gladly.  Luxor-AA  641  South 
19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


HAY 


FOR  SALE:  113  Acre  dairy  farm,  45  acres  till 
able,  rest  pasture  and  woodland,  spring  watered 
40  stanchion  barn,  30  head,  1  silo,  2  tractors 
machinery,  7  room  house,  all  improvements 
school  bus  at  door,  1%  miles  to  town.  Auberi 
Mason,  Bloomville,  New  York.  Telephone  Blmm 
ville  7102.  " 


TIMOTHY,  Timothy  and  Altalfa  mixed.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  Corn.  James 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse, 
New  York.  Phone  92885. 


FOR  SALE:  80  Acre  Dairy-Chicken  Farm,  6 
room  house,  $25,000.  Wilson-Broker,  24  Bans 
Street,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


FLOWERS  and  BULBS 


HARDIER  Chrysanthemums  —  Earlier.  Vigorous 
field  grown  plants.  10  gorgeous  colors,  $1.00; 
30  (10  colors),  $2.00.  Postpaid.  Instructions  in¬ 
cluded.  Burnett  Gardens,  28.  Assumption,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE;  Nelson  Frank  Farm  of  235  acres 
12  room  house.  Large  barn,  new  wagon  house 
Plenty  of  water  both  hot  and  cold  in  ihouse  and 
barn.  Located  %  of  a  mile  from  Deposit. 


HOUSE:  Improvements,  garage,  chicken  house, 
15  acres.  Near  Saratoga  Lake.  Germansen, 
Stillwater,  New  York. 


GLADIOLUS,  mixed,  about  15  varieties.  Large 
$3.95  hundred.  $18.95  thousand,  medium  $12.9o 
thousand.  Bulblets  $1.00  quart,  all  postpaid.  H. 
E.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


ORANGE  County  country  property,  list  free, 
Farmhouse,  7  rooms,  2  baths,  furnace,  2  acres, 
$8900.  Village  home,  8  rooms,  2  baths,  $9 
Acreage  farms.  Write  wants.  Paul  Boughton, 
lVs  Dolson  Avenue,  Middletown,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


ONION  PLANTS  —  cnoice  select  White  and 
Yellow  Bermuda,  White  and  Yellow  Sweet 
Spanish,  500-$2.10;  l,000-$3.50;  2000-$5.45; 

3000-$fc.90,  6000  (crate:  $10.50,  prepaid  Austin 
Plant  Company,  Box  313,  Austin,  Texas. _ 


WANTED:  All  types  bare  and  .stocked  farms, 
villages  and  rural  dwellings,  stores  and  other 
types  businesses;  phone  or  write  Werts  Real 
Estate,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY -raspberry  plants.  Highest  qual¬ 
ity.  State  certified. ^Strawberries  from  virus  free 
foundation  stock.  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Sparkle 
50-$2.25 :  100-$3.50;  200-$6.50;  300-$9.00.  500- 

$12.50;  1000-$23.00.  Latham  raspberries  25-$3.50; 
50-$6.00;  100-$12.00;  500-$50.00.  Postpaid.  Fold¬ 
er.  Rev.  Kenneth  W.  Berry,  Randolph,  Vermont. 


CAMP  LOTS  for  Sale.  Eustis  Ridge,  Maine. 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  Area.  E.  A.  Caldwell  and 
Son. 


FARM— 44  acres  clear  land.  8  room  house  in 
good  condition.  Pasture  with  running  brook, 
Write:  Mrs.  William  Eichner,  Flanders  Road, 
South  Goventry,  Connecticut.  Pilgrim  2-6337, 
2-6197. 


STRAWBERRY  Plants,  Orland,  Sparkle,  Temple, 
Howard  17,  $2.50 — 100;  $18.00 — 1000,  postpaid. 
Walter  Libby,  Gorham,  Maine.  _ . 


STORE-STATION,  fixtures,  dwelling.  Quick 
Sale  Bargain.  Margaret  Drabert,  Roulette,  Pa. 


“BERRY  PLANT  Special”,  24  Latham  Rasp¬ 
berry  Plants,  bearing  age;  75  Premier  June  bear¬ 
ing  and  25  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 
for  $4.75.  Premier,  $1.90-100.  Gem,  $1.50-50. 
Latham  Raspberry  bearing  age,  $1.75-12,  $5.00- 
50.  2  yr.  asparagus,  $1.75-12,  $3.50-100.  5  dozen 
6”  tomato  plants,  $1.75.  Inspected.  Postpaid. 
Emmett  Jennett,  West  Chazy,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRY  and  Raspberry  Plants.  44  Vari¬ 
eties  Spring  Dug.  Free  Price  List  and  catalog. 
How  to  grow  them.  Rex  Sprout,  Sayre,  Pa. 


247  ACRE  farm,  100  tillable,  barn  40  x  100, 48 
ties,  2  silos,  buckets,  spring  water  gravity  fed, 
60  head  stock,  42  milkers,  tractor,  full  line  ma¬ 
chinery,  extra  level  land.  Beautiful  7  room  house 
oil  heat,  bath,  %  mile  village,  macadam  ros ' 
$34,500  full  price.  $12,000  down.  140  acres, 
tillable,  level  land,  bam  38  by  60,  30  ties 
buckets,  silo.  200  ft.  drilled  well,  29  head  stock 
22  milkers,  tractor,  full  line  machinery.  Lovely 
10  room  house,  furnace,  bath.  2  miles  village 
macadam  road.  $22,500  full  price,  $10,000  down 
Don’t  overlook  these  outstanding  farms.  L 
Marnell,  Broker,  Sidney,  New  York.  Phone  7988 
for  full  details. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


DANDY,  VALLEY  Dairy  Farm,  equipment 
$25,000.  Others  to  1,000  acres.  Businesses 
Wants9  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  East 
ern”.  New  York. 


WANTED,  salesman  with  few  lines,  to  sell  com¬ 
plete  Crop  Drying  and  Forage  Harvesting  lines. 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York.  Chester  I. 
Frederick,  Distributor,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 


107  ACRE  Dairy  Farm,  machinery,  milk,  mail 
and  school  route.  5  rooms  and  bath,  macadam 
road,  IV2  miles  to  village.  $9500.00,  one-third 
down.  Earl  and  Wayne  Harkness,  Gillett,  Penna, 
Phone  1-F5.  


WOMAN:  Permanent  place  for  mature  person 
who  wants  pleasant  home,  responsible  job.  Gen¬ 
eral  helper  in  small  school  for  retarded.  No 
experience  needed  but  should  like  children. 
Soundview  School,  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Working  farm  foreman  on  large 
Dutchess  County  farm  containing  pure  bred 
Angus,  poultry  and  a  small  dairy.  Farm  well 
equipped  with  modern  equipment.  Good  wages, 
good  house,  paid  vacation,  etc.  Only  reliable, 
sober  person  who  can  get  along  with  men  need 
apply.  Must  furnish  references.  Ferncliff  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  Property— ideal  for  machine  or  wood 
working  shop,  or  it  could  be  adopted  for  man. 
other  types  of  businesses.  At  the  present,  it  ■ 
set  up  for  a  hatchery  with  all  its  equ>Pm®, 
This  building  is  of  cinder  block  construction  wi 
3300  Sq.  Ft.  floor  space  and  is  connected  we 
six  room  house.  There  are  two  other  builoi  g  i 
all  of  which  are  in  good  condition.  The  nous 
and  part  of  other  building  is  heated  by 
water,  oil  fired,  %  acre  of  land.  Mart  - 
Lucas,  Realtor.  Telephone  Riverview  5-ww, 
Thompscnville,  Connecticut. 


FARM:  180  acres.  Good  grass,  grain  and  OTP 
land,  some  timber.  Spring  watered.  Nice 
age.  A.  J.  Allen,  Route  2,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Experienced  young  couple  for  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  part  time  cooking  and  housework. 
Further  information  by  writing  to:  Joseph 
Curran,  LaGrangeville,  New  York. 


MAINE  year  round  Beach  House.  2  bedroom®, 
screened  porches,  bathroom,  furnace,  hot 
Price  $5,500.00.  Terms.  Box  843,  Ocean  Fa 
Maine.  .  _ 


DAIRY  CATTLE  Artificial  Insemination  Techni¬ 
cians — men  over  21,  with  dairy  farm  experience, 
interest  in  dairy  herd  improvement.  Training 
course  at  Cornell  University — July  9-21,  1956. 
Send  qualifications  and  request  for  further  de¬ 
tails  and  application  form  before  June  1  to 
Vincent  G.  Ilinkley,  New  York  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ers’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  528,  Dept.  A, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


RETIRE  to  Maine  Seashore  Home  and 

income  of  $2,000.00  Priced  for  quick 
$25,000.  Terms  to  suit.  Box  843,  Ocean 
Maine. 


GOOD  income  property  for  retired  m  n:erms- 
apartments,  six  furnished,  2o  acres.  Pr  >  ^ 

very  reasonable.  Oscar  Spielman,  v\  hite 
Springs,  New  York.  


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SULLIVAN  County  farms,  ^omes^^businessis- 


etc.  Bernard  Heller,  Swan  Lake, 


WANTED  to  buy  old  post  cards,  envelopes. 
Chur,  Box  117,  Williamsville,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


$3,000  00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel,  Dimes 
1894 -S,  1895-0,  1916-D.  Quarters  1827.  1896-S, 
1901-S,  1913-S,  1923-S,  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1500.00 
Certain  dates — Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian- 
heads,  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  cents, 
$200.00.  2c  Pieces,  $45.00.  3c  Pieces  $60.00. 
Halfdimes  $500  00.  Shield  Nickels.  $100.00  Old 
Dimes  $300  00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  $50.00. 
Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.0Q — $500.00.  Wanted 
Half  dollars,  dollars,  gold  coins,  paper  money 
etc.  Know  their  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated 
guaranteed  buying-selling  catalogue,  giving  com¬ 
plete  all  coin  information — Send  $1.00.  Purchase 
catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Catalogue  money 
refundable.  Worthycoin  Corporation,  Leaders  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Quotations,  (K-117C)  Boston  8,  Mass. 


• ‘MULTIFLEX”  Pastry  Lifter  A  u M W 
help  in  the  kitchen.  Free  literature.  -  ycut, 
logg,  Dept.  A,  Box  155,  Stratford,  £onneci____ 


WHOLESALE  gift,  appliance  .catalog, 


ince  -  th  all  purchase# 

double  S&H  Green  Stamps  with  ail  y 
Send  $1.,  refundable  Pollack,  Akrorwj — 

Mack 


SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Bootees  30c.  Eva 
Union  Springs.  New  York 


p: 


FREE:  A  set  of  stainless  steel  table  service^^ 
particulars  write  “House  of  values. 

New  York.  _ 

-  vour 


6.5  JAP  RIFLE.  Give  markings  and  price.  Ed 
Koopmann,  624  Broadway,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


RAISE  Money  lor  your  Church,  Grange,  °  ppto 
self,  with  the  new,  attractive  purse  oneJi 
Bag.  Tremendous  sales  appeal. ',vn'ff„r  Brisko 
making  plan  and  special  free  bag  0 
Shaftsbury,  Vermont.  _ __ 

ideas 


FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 


TATTING  Quarterly— Patterns,  P'ctff|)  cu» 
$1.00  yearly.  SHUTTLE  ART,  319  ia* 
berland  Road,  West  Hartford  7,  — 

WHOLESALE.  General  merchandise.^’^1  Qve 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


merenanu^-- 

famous  brands.  Catering  to  the  rnai  Ai|  nefl 
8000  items  ready  for  prompt  smp),1|0S  $2.00  d® 


IOI  VJi  1  1  l  '  4  Q  lnCT  lV4‘V'‘  l 

and  fully  guaranteed.  Dealer  s  j^atanrs^  yoU  ti 


MAPLE  SYRUP 


MAPLE  Syrup  For  Sale.  15  drums,  Joseph  Pal-  | 

ardy,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont.  Phone  2006. 


ueaK-i  »  7  titles  >’0“  " 
posit  (deducted  from  first  order ;  a(iditioh® 
free  consultation,  price  quotations  alm,  MS' 
catalogs  as  issued.  Satisfaction  1,  ^  we 

tion  article  most  interested  m  so litems  Tal 
put.  you  on  our  mailing  list  f°r  n  „  „h  Hyatt' 
man  Distributors,  10134  Rigss 
ville.  Maryland. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  19,  1956 


BUILT  FOR  GRASS 

Unexcelled  Convenience 


Unadilla  heavy-duty  Wood  Stave 
Silos  are  built  to  hold  heavier  grass 
loads.  Strong,  Factory  Creosote- 
Treated  staves  are  knitted  together 
with  patented  steel  lock  dowels. 
-Your  Unadilla  permits  grass  to  be 
ensiled  at  proper  time  .  .  curbs  dry¬ 
ing  . .  protects  valuable  juices.  Una- 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B-526,  Unadilla,  New  York 


UNADILLA  SILO 


dilla’s  continuous-opening  door- 
front  is  unsurpassed  for  conven¬ 
ience.  Send  for  catalog.  Read  about 
all  the  advantages  this  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Unadilla  Silo  offers,  includ¬ 
ing  practical  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  and  easy  time  payment 
plan. 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  BROWN  SWISS 
CATTLE  —  DUNN  BROOK  FARM 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  Warcup,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Time:  11:00  A.M.  E.D.S.T.  at  the  Farm  —  Tuesday, 
May  22nd  1956  —  Located  8  miles  South  of  Boonville 
on  Route  46  and  16  miles  North  of  Rome  28  miles 
North  of  the  Thruway  and  Interchange  it 33. 

22  head  of  cattle,  16  milking  cows  in  all  stages  of 
lactation  I  bred  heifer,  2  open  heifers  I  service  calf 
and  two  junior  calves.  Many  carry  the  blood  of  Jane 
of  Vernon,  the  Queen  Mother  of  the  breed.  All  farm 
machinery  consisting  of  New  Fordson  Tractor  cultivator 
to  fit,  nearly  new  elevator  and  many  good  farm  tool-, 
forks,  milk  pails  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Tom  P.  Whittaker  —  Auctioneer,  Brandon,  Vermont. 
For  catalog  Write: 

Frank  L.  Jewett,  Sale  Mgr.,  West  Road.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


TRACTOR  KING,  Fields  of  Tractors!  Garden 
type,  farm  type,  construction  type.  Riding  and 
walking.  Lawn  mowers.  Acres  of  machinery. 
Bulldozers,  small  riding  tractors  $299.00.  1  year 
guarantee.  Many  others.  Phil  Gardiner,  known  as 
Tractor  King.  Friendly  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill, 
New  Jersey.  We  will  trade'  in  your  horse,  cow, 
pig,  garden  tractor,  auto,  etc.  We  will  give  you 
up  to  ten  years  to  pay.  Terms.  No  money  down. 
Vs  down,  25%  down  or  discount  for  cash.  Write, 
phone,  visit  Phil  Gardiner,  Mullica  Hill,  New 
Jersey.  Delivery  anywhere.  Always  open. 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8.  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y 


POTATO  Harvester  —  Two  row,  500  bushel  an 
hour  into  bulk  body,  one  man  operator,  removes 
grass  and  vines,  will  harvest  onions,  beets, 
turnips,  etc.  U-MAK-IT.  on  your  own  digger,  no 
extra  wheels,  low  cost.  Engineer’s  detail  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  with  8x10  photo  of  ma¬ 
chine  in  field  operation  for  $49.00  anywhere. 
C.  H.  Wickham,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  siloS, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Bara 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


KNIVES:  Field  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers  $4.50 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormick, 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $5.50 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.  O.  D.  add  $1.00.  Agricultural 
Knives,  Baldwinsville,  New  York. 


DON’T  BUY  protein,  save  your  hay  and  grain. 
It  is  worth  more  dried  with  American  Air  Fans 
or  Heated  Crop  Dryers.  For  information  write 
Chester  I.  Frederick,  Distributor,  Mendon,  N.  Y. 


DEPRESSION  prices — we  sell  cheap — save  75% 
-new  and  used  tractor  parts — 150  makes  and 
m^els— 1956  catalog  ready — send  25<t,  refund¬ 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota. 

STOP  WONDERING!  You’re  always  sure  of  your 
wry  best  deal — best  from  any  viewpoint,  when 
W  Used  Equipment  from  Casellini-Venable, 
Caterpillar  Dealer!  Caterpillar  D6-60  Trac¬ 
tor  with  LPC  Hydraulic  Ang'edozer,  Elec.  Start- 
pi,!-',,1?111'  &  Try,  $4050.  Caterpillar  d8800 
mtler  y»>t  “Y”,  including  steel  channel  base, 
ouiooard  bearing,  good  running  condition,  cleaned 
,tur-rd  in  our  shop,  $2160.  International  TD6 
,;Sa™  Gauge  Tractor,  good  running  condition, 
international  TD18  Tractor  with  Isaacson 
Straight  Dozer,  new  1949,  very  good 
SfiPon,  very  reasonable.  Oliver  Model  88  Un- 
fS-  Wheel  Tractor  with  Ware  Hydraulic 
Km,  tr'  7ery  ?00d'  onl*v  51665.  Cletrac  BG  gaso- 
winl  actor  with  Hyd-  Straight  Blade  and  Carco 
nlil  no  woods  tractor.  Buy  &  Try.  Cater - 
Tractor,  5U  Series,  with  Hyd.  angle- 
J.  „an(f  Uyster  winch,  1950  machine,  needs 
as  is'  53900.  Terratrac  GT-25  Trac- 
Mam?kn,8auge’  new  1951,  very  good  condition. 
yoi]/nnii)er  £00d  buys-  Write,  wire  or  phone  on 
ninnf npSs'  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Ver- 
are  tiw  d  Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat 
Tractor  COTnpa'  ^  Trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar 

Ho u Jh 9 ^ 1  ^ E  Bargains  at  Our  New  Location! 
v™.  ; S  -Arnold,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer,  brings 
Cat  4 a  nPl  *ar  U14-60”  Tractor  equipped  with 
Hvstpr  t™' °-zer „and  No-  44  Hyd.  Control,  plus 
ati  inlvr,^  -ng  "inch’  Certified  Buy.  HG  Cletrac, 
CatwniiS1 s-fy,e  „vy,00ds  tractor,  Buy  &  Try,  $800. 
dozer PanJ  Tractor  with  Hyd.  Cat  Angle- 

Buy?,  nv,  D4N  ,Hyster  Towing  Winch,  a  good 
Plenty  Af  y0f?a£.hme'  S6300.  Model  M.  Farmall, 
Plow'  mLrtaCuhmlnts:  half-tracks,  Hyd.  snow 
7-ft  ’  2-row  cultivator,  mower  with 

60”  Tr„^V2''^y  plows  1  Buy  &  Try,  Cat  D4- 
and  Hvstpr’  Cat  Angled ozer,  Hyd.  control 

TerratraJ  L/u.  Wlncfu  Certified  Buy.  GT25 
chine  tnCRM  d  straight  dozer,  nice  little  ma- 
Qialmers  wn- &  Try;  price  cut  to  $1000.  Allis 
Carco  WinrK  vv!th  Baker  Hyd.  Angledozer  and 
Try"  a  terrific  bargain  to  “Buy  and 

Postcard  Many  other  great  values.  Send 

Arnold  Jror?plete  listing  to:  Houghton 

scot  st  p„!I?!ry  Company,  now  at  59  Presump- 
CaterpnVar  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce  5-3121. 

of  the  Cafp^n  ii  are  Registered  Trademarks 
— — U^rpiUar  Tractor  Company. 


SjlOS — Fa 


Mac  Ewanai4RorDes’  Prompt  service.  Write  Don 
JTr — — d62  Borden  Ave.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

OR  saifFTt  - - 

feeders  Fa*  vv°  Jamesway  automatic  chicken 
°ne  year  nM  5as  ^50  fo°t  feeder  trough.  Only 
■  David  rv  a.m  has  been  soldi  must  sell  at 
-i^vid  Grantee,  #3,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


me 

once. 


jj^ARANT] 


aiJ?er  bunj/'EPj  Silo-Matlc  silo  unloaders — also 
fuiutes  anto^t?s~nfeeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
feozen  sila^p°r^a^lcaJ  y-  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
c°st.  Write  -a]?-.  Problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
— —  Padoc  Co,,  Inc,,  Plainfield,  Iliinois. 

®°n.  Chan  yip?'  Ne,w  Design  for  Tractor  opera 

in  ncurino.ati,g  e  forks  on  7  ft.  reel.  Save 
blmm  Comnilr  ^y-  Write  for"  circular.  G.  I 
Pany,  Inc.,  Rutland,  Vermont. 


BALER  Twine,  knotless.  This  twine  sold  with 
money  back  guarantee.  Prices — less  than  50, 
$6.95  per  bale;  50  to  100,  $6.40  per  bale;  100  to 
300,  $6.00  per  bale;  300  to  600,  $5.75  per  bale; 
600  to  1000,  $5.50  per  bale.  Send  $6.50  for  one 
bale  sample,  or  larger  order  at  above  prices  to: 
Friendly  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey.  Phone 
GRidley  8-6291. 


FOR  GREEN  FEED,  Grass  Silage,  complete 
Forage  Harvest;  Shred  stalks  or  straw  for  bed¬ 
ding,  clip  pasture,  use  the  M  C  Chopper.  For 
information  write  Chester  I.  Frederick,  Distribu¬ 
tor,  Mendon,  New  York. 


LINCOLN  Farm  Welder — $161.00.  180  ampere 
with  cables,  headshield,  insulated  rod  holder  in 
stock  at  our  store.  G.  L.  Merriam  Co.,  54  School 
Street,  Greenfield,  Mass.  Tel.  PR3-5436. 


FUND  RAISING 


CLUBS,  Churches,  Auxiliaries,  etc.  Earn  $100  to 
$500  cash,  plus  24  handsome  sturdy  card  tables 
for  your  club!  Nothing  to  pay,  no  risk.  Write 
for  details  about  the  Mathers  Advertising  Card 
Table  Plan.  F.  W.  Mathers,  Dept.  AG,  Mt. 
Ephraim,  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

50.000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft. 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  Phone  683121, 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcel- 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOGGED  Septic  Tanks,  Cesspools,  Grease 
Traps,  cleaned  quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  En¬ 
zymes.  Eliminates  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups, 
pumping,  digging.  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Av¬ 
erage  6  months  supply,  $4.95.  Order  today  or 
write  for  booklet.  Suburban  Products  Company, 
Department  25,  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


BUSINESS  Cards,  $2.98  per  thousand  postpaid. 
Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
Caledonia,  New  York. 


PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops.  Cheese  cloth,  100 
yards  by  52”,  in  *10  yard  convenient  lengths. 
$6.50  prepaid.  Remit  Hein,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


VETERANS  of  5th,  25th,  28th,  43rd,  94th,  8th, 
80th,  and  82nd  Divisions — your  outfits’  insignia 
on  enameled  metal.  Attaches  to  your  automobile 
registration  plates.  Send  $2.00  to:  Symbolic  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart,  P.O.  Box  #77,  Fair  Haven 
Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


100  SUPERB  Double  Edged  Razor  Blades  — 
send  $2.00  to  Symbolic  Merchandise  Mart,  P.O. 
Box  #77,  Fair  Haven  Station,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
Cassel,  65  Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  violins,  1-5  string  banjo.  Best 
of  Condition.  G.  L.  Shattuck,  5  Main  Street, 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


KILL  CHIMNEY  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guaranty.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Dept.  AGC,  Willow  St.,  Lynn, 
Mass. 


23  (375) 


the  dairyman  who  needs 

J 

NY  ABC  service 


is  already  paying  for  it ! 

Every  time  he  fails  to  breed  a  cow  to  an 
NYABC  sire,  he  loses 

O  The  dollars  and  cents  cash  saving  NYABC  offers  over  cost  of  natural 
service 

£  The  dollars  and  cents  greater  milk  checks  possible  with  higher- 
producing  NYABC  daughters 

#  The  dollars  and  cents  gained  by  replacing  the  bull  with  a  cow  in 
the  bull  pen 

£  The  dollars  and  cents  value  of  time  saved  by  the  convenience  of 
NYABC 


If  you’re  not  now  an  active  user  of  NYABC  service ,  you’re 
spending  more  money  than  you  need  to  on  herd  breeding. 
A  phone  call  to  your  NYABC  technician  can  actually  make 
money  for  you!  Call  him  NOW. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

Thatu  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65E,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  dally  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rap¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


HOLSTEIN  SALE 

Wednesday  evening  —  May  23  —  8:00  P.M. 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.  —  Route  16 

70  head  of  high  quality  Canadian  cattle, 
mostly  Pure  Breds.  Featuring  the  female 
A.B.C.  Shamrock  Jean,  G  P,  with  an  uncom¬ 
pleted  record  6  yr. — 365-2x-16995  with  test 
to  5.6.  She  is  the  dam  of  Rosafe  Shamrock 
Jean  Reflection,  which  sold  for  $2000  at  the 
1955  sale  of  Stars.  Bred  to  Glenvue  Peerless, 
a  son  of  A.B.C.  Midnight  Joe  (Ex)  out  of  a 
GP  dam  with  4  yr.  365-2x-l  5732-601 -3.82. 
Also  20  outstanding  September  heifers.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  or  just  like  to  see  the 
finest  in  cattle,  we  invite  you  for  this  event. 

Vic  &  Don  Kent,  Auctioneers 
Lee  M.  Kent  &  Sons,  owners 
Our  auction  service  is  available  for  your  Sale. 


Covert  Apple  Orchards 
AUCTION 

TUESDAY,  MAY  22,  1956.  10:30  A  M. 
Located  15  miles  north  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
between  Trumansburg  and  Interlaken, 
New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE  AT  AUCTION: 

About  320  acres  including  166  acres  of 
apple  orchards,  20  acres  of  peaches,  15 
acres  of  cherries.  Beautiful  Colonial  home 
just  completely  remodeled  plus  3  other 
homes.  Complete  buildings  for  orchard 
business  with  roadside  market,  packing 
houses  and  cider  mill  plus  175  foot  front¬ 
age  on  Cayuga  Lake.  Selling  subject  to 
first  mortgage  held  by  local  bank  of  about 
$18,000.00.  Substantial  payment  day  of 
auction;  balance  in  about  30  days.  Im¬ 
portant:  The  orchards  will  be  cared  for  in 
the  usual  manner  right  up  to  the  day  of 
auction.  This  business  has  been  in  the 
same  family  30  years.  Also  selling  sepa¬ 
rately  about  20  acres  of  apple  orchards. 

MACHINERY  SELLING  SEPARATELY: 
Large  amount  of  orchard  machinery  in¬ 
cluding  4  tractors,  4  sprayers,  5  trucks, 
14,000  crates  and  hundreds  of  other  items 
and  tools. 

CHAS.  VOSBURGH,  Owner  &  Auctioneer 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Skyline  6-8133 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
BREEDING  STOCK  OFFERING 

Spring  Specials  on  Ewes  with  Lambs  at 
Side.  Single  or  Twins 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

Phone  229  Cooperstown,  New  York 

CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

First  Annual  Production  Sale 

SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1956,  at  1:00  P.M.  DAYLIGHT  TIME 
The  animals  in  this  sale  have  been  selected  from  our  herd — Heifers,  Bred  Heifers,  and  Cows; 
Cows  with  calves  at  foot;  Bulls  service  age. 

Loch  Lea  Farm,  Route  20 — 3  miles  west  Cazenovia,  New  York. 

CARL  H.  SKEELE,  Owner  —  2030  East  Erie  Boulevard,  Syracuse,,  New  York 

A.  L.  ZOGG,  Auctioneer  —  —  —  Phone;  72-3389 


I 


(376)  24 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19 


Suy  CURTAINS 


F  YOU  go  shopping  this  spring 
for  curtain  and  drapery  fab¬ 
rics,  you  can  choose  from  many 
kinds  of  materials,  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  textures,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  colors.  Especially  the  pastel  colors 
are  stressed  .  .  .  the  rich,  sparkling  Na¬ 
ture  colors  of  sky  and  grass,  water  and 
flowers,  sunrise  and  sunset,  earth  and 
trees.  Blues,  greens,  blue-greens,  yel¬ 
low-greens,  melon  (oranges)  and  pinks 
are  blended  and  mixed  in  luscious  com¬ 
binations.  Neutral  grays,  beiges,  tans 
and  off-white — the  colors  of  stone, 
earth  and  tree  bark — also  are  used. 
You’ll  find  these  colors  in  sheer  and 
heavier  curtain  fabrics,  as  well  as  in 
those  for  draperies. 

As  for  textures,  the  “tweed  look”  is 
new.  Curtain  and  drapery  fabrics  are 
woven  with  different  sizes  and  kinds  of 
yarns.  Many  have  a  gold  or  silver  yarn 
for  sparkle  and  richness.  Others  are 
beautifully  sheer  and  plain,  a  pleasing 
contrast  if  other  fabrics  in  the  room 
are  textured. 


Consider  Yr«ur  Needs 

The  trend  today  is  toward  “one  treat¬ 
ment”  'of  a  window,  instead  of  over¬ 
dressing  (for  example,  using  shades, 
glass  curtains  and  draperies  together) 
as  we  used  to  do.  Many  openings  are 
large  to  help  homes  look  spacious. 
Nothing  should  be  added  to  well-placed 
windows  to  close  us  in  or  to  shut  off 
light,  air,  or  a  view.  Treating  large 
openings,  however,  adds  problems  of 


The  art  of  living  does  not  consist 
in  preserving  and  clinging  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  mood  of  happiness,  but  in  al¬ 
lowing  happiness  to  change  its  form 
without  being  disappointed  by  the 
change;  for  happiness,  like  a  child, 
must  be  allowed  to  grow  up. 

— Charles  Morgan 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


as  side  panels,  and  depend  on  blinds 
or  shades  for  privacy  and  protection 
against  heat  and  sunfading. 

Curtains  and  draperies  help  to  make 
a  room  seem  comfortable  and  friendly; 
also  they  can  make  it  look  larger  or 
smaller.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  small 
room  look  spacious,  blend  colors  at  the 
windows  with  those  on  the  walls  and 
choose  plain  rather  than  patterned 
fabrics. 

If  your  room  is  large,  you  are  freer 
tu  choose  color  contrasts  and  pattern¬ 
ed  fabrics,  but  remember  that  wall  and 
window  colors  should  be  a  background 
for  your  other  furnishings  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  room.  The  total  effect  should 
be  a  restful  background,  with  no  over¬ 
dressing  of  windows. 

Don’t  forget  the  effect  from  the  out¬ 
side  too.  Colors  at  those 
windows  seen  as  people 
pass  by  should  blend 
with  house  colors. 


By  It  ITT  II  B.  COMSTOCK 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 


handling  and  cleaning,  and  may  add  to 
costs  (for  adequate  fixtures,  for  ex¬ 
ample). 

So,  before  you  go  shopping,  decide 
the  kind  of  window  treatment  you  need 
most.  You  may  want  to  soften  light,  to 
provide  privacy,  to  add  decoratively  to 
the  room,  to  help  keep  heat  in  or  out, 
or  to  lessen  fading  of  other  furnishings. 

If  you  want  to  soften  the  light,  folds 
of  a  sheer  fabric  over  the  windows  will 
cut  glare  reflected  from  sun,  snow, 
water,  or  nearby  buildings — and  at  the 
same  time  you  won’t  be  closed  in  or 
have  your  view  cut  off. 

Heavier,  more  opaque  fabrics  or 
blinds  or  shades  are  needed  to  provide 
privacy  and  to  help  control  heat  and 
fading. 

Sheer  fabrics  and  those  that  let  some 
light  through  (translucent  fabrics)  are 
now  often  made  to  hang  like  draperies 
and  are  used  alone.  Many  are  unlined. 

For  flexibility,  you  might  want  to 
use  a  fabric  that  could  be  drawn  across 
the  window  to  provide  the  necessary 
comfort  and  privacy,  but  which  also 
could  be  drawn  back  out  of  the  way 
when  you  wish  to  see  out  and  let  in 
light  and  air.  Or  you  might  use  fabrics 


Before  You  Buy 

When  you  see  a  fabric 
that  you  like,  before 
buying  it  find  out  what 
kind  of  material  it  is  :  . 

.  .  whether  it  is  a  natural  1 
fibre,  such  as  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk,  or  one 
of  the  many  man-made 
fibers,  such  as  nylon. 

You  will  also  want  to 
find  out,  either  from  the 
label  or  the  clerk,  or 
description  in  the  mail 
order  catalog  or  news¬ 
paper,  whether  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  treated  with  a  finish, 
and  what  kind  of  care  you  should  give 
it.  .  .  .  whether  it  may  be  washed  or 
dry-cleaned.  If  it’s  washable,  you  will 
want  to  know  about  shrinkage. 

Most  curtain  and  drapery  fabrics 
are  now  made  to  hang  well,  and  are 
easy  to  care  for  and  are  durable.  Even 
the  natural  fibers  are  being  treated  in 
some  cases  with  a  special  finish  to 
make  them  act  like  synthetic  ma¬ 
terials  ....  wash,  drip-dry,  and  hang. 
But  there  is  no  one  “miracle”  fiber  or 
blend  of  fibers  ....  each  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages.  If  you 
know  what  these  are,  you  can  choose 
the  one  which  best  fits  your  needs  and 
purse.  Here  is  a  little  guide  that  will 
help  you  to  choose: 


Sheer  curtains  (above)  are  decorative 
and  soften  light  at  picture  window. 
At  left,  the  unlined  cotton  rep  drap¬ 
eries  used  at  both  door  and  window 
can  be  drawn  back  in  daytime  and 
closed  in  evening  for  privacy  or 
warmth. 


for  draperies;  it  should  be  treated  to  , ,  ,  ,  , ,  .  , . 

nr^t  n.ntt,  u™™  able  has  reduced  this  problem.  Fibei 

glass  curtains  cost  more  but  wear  long¬ 
er  with  proper  care. 


prevent  moth  damage. 

Man>Madc  Fabrics 


Natural  Fibers 

Cottons  are  available  in  many  inter¬ 
esting  weaves,  textures,  weights  and 
colors  and  in  a  wide  price  range.  We 
have  used  cotton  many  years  for  cur¬ 
tains  and  draperies  and  we  know  it 
wears  well,  washes  easily,  but  usually 
has  to  be  ironed.  Look  for  labels  say¬ 
ing  ‘preshrunk’  or  ‘sanforized’  shrunk, 
which  means  fabrics  will  shrink  no 
more  than  1%  or  2%.  The  term  “vat” 
in  the  label  indicates  the  use  of  the 
best  obtainable  dyes. 

Special  finishes  are  being  applied  to 
cottons  which,  for  example,  help  them 
to  maintain  the  new  look  throughout 
the  life  of  the  fabric  or  to  resist  stain¬ 
ing  if  they  are  rained  on  or  blow 
against  screens. 

Linen  is  available  in  beautiful  colors, 
textures  and  patterns;  also,  silk  in 
lovely '  colors  and  interesting  textures. 
Both  are  more  expensive  than  most 
cottons  and  are  used  less  widely  for 
curtains  and  draperies. 

Mohair  (wool)  is  used  occasionally 


Rayon  is  inexpensive  and  wears  well 
but  is  weak  when  wet  and  therefore 
must  be  washed  and  dried  carefully. 
Chromspun  and  Celaperm  (both  rayon 
fabrics)  have  ‘locked-in’  color,  which 
means  they  are  fast  to  light  and  will 
not  fade  at  the  windows.  Not  all  col¬ 
ors  in  such  fabrics  are  fast  to  wash¬ 
ing,  however.  To  be  certain,  you  would 
need  to  test-wash  a  small  sample. 

Fortisan  is  another  type  of  rayon 
and  is  supposedly  the  strongest  fiber 
known.  We  hope  this  means  that  it  re¬ 
sists  sun  rotting.  Both  one  hundred  per 
cent  fortisan  and  blends  of  it  are  now 
available  in  many  beautiful  colors.  Le¬ 
gally  a  fabric  of  15  per  cent  fortisan 
can  be  so  labelled;  if  other  fibers  are 
used,  read  the  label  carefully  to  know 
what  they  are. 

Orion  resists  sunlight  better  than 
any  other  fiber,  and  is  not  damaged 
by  smoke  or  soot.  However,  it  burns 
with  a  flash  flame,  a  factor  which 
might  be  important  since  curtains  are 
a  path  for  fire. 

Dacron  is  called  the  luxury  fabric, 
in  comparison  with  nylon  and  orlon. 
Dacron  curtains  stay  fresh  and  crisp 
as  long  as  they  last,  wash  easily  and 
require  less  pressing  •  than  the  other 
two.  Creases  once  heat  set  are  hard  to 
remove.  Avoid  the  use  of  hot  water  and 
allow  curtains  to  drip  dry. 

Glass  fiber  is  fire-resistant,  is  not 
damaged  by  mildew  or  insects  and  can 
be  washed  and  hung  back  at  the  win¬ 
dows  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  It  has 
low  abrasive  resistance,  which  means 
it  will  crack  if  rubbed  against  or  if  it 
hits  the  window  sill,  screen,  blinds  or 
floor.  A  new  process  which  makes  the 
glass  fibers  less  brittle  and  more  pli- 


Make  Them  Last 

Curtains  may  or  may  not  be  expen¬ 
sive,  but  they  do  take  time  and  thought 
whether  you  make  them  or  buy  them 
ready-made  ....  so  you  will  want  them 
to  continue  to  look  well  and  to  last  as 
long  as  possible.  Changing  curtain 
from  sunny  to  shady  windows  helps 
even  the  wear.  Turning  them  upside 
down  is  good  too,  but  requires  adjust 
ing  hems  and  headings. 

Frequent  cleaning  is  important,  as 
dirt  may  rot  fabrics  as  much  as  sun 
In  many  rooms,  curtains  probably  nee 
washing  or  dry  cleaning  twice  a  year 
If  you  choose  a  fabric  that  Requires 
cleaning,  you  might  consider  this  ex 
pense  with  the  initial  cost. 


Do  It  Y^ourself! 

(Editor’s  Note:  You  can  get  expert 
help  in  making  your  curtains  and  drap 
eries  from  a  new  Cornell  bulletin, 
S-24.  It  is  called  “How  to  Make  U 
tains  and  Draperies”  and  is  by 
writer  of  the  article  on  this  page,  ' 
Ruth  Comstock.  The  bulletin  con  al 
over  60  photographs  and  drawing 
showing  every  step  in  curtain  ma  1 
It  will  also  tell  you  what  to  do  w 
those  problem  windows,  how  to  ni^ 
cornices  and  valances,  how  to  F  ' 
traverse  rods  ....  in  fact,  this  is 
most  helpful  bulletin  we  have  see 
this  subject. 

To  get  a  copy  of  it,  write  to 
ing  Room,  Dept.  AA,  Stone  Ha  ,  ^ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  • 
for  Bulletin  S-24,  “How  to  Make 
tains  and  Draperies”,  and  enc  0 
cents  if  you  live  outside  of  New 
State.  It  is  free  to  residents  0 
York  State.) 


15-cubic-foot 

FREEZER 


APPLIANCE  park, 


LOUISVILLE  1,  KY. 


See  your  General  Electric  dealer  for  exact  terms. 


Special 
compartment 
for  bulky 
frozen  foods 


Buy  now  and  you  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  bargains  in  freezer  history.  You  get  this  big  15- 
cubic-foot  General  Electric  Freezer  at  a  tremendous 
reduction. 

It  stores  up  to  525  pounds  of  food,  yet  takes  less 
than  one  square  yard  of  floor  space.  And,  you  get  all 
these  famous  General  Electric  conveniences : 


•  Ice  cream  conditioner  with  2-gallon  capacity 

•  Adjustable  sliding  shelves 

•  Juice  can  dispenser;  holds  16  cans 

•  2  Easy-Freeze  trays  for  loose-pack  freezing 

•  2  sliding  baskets 

•  9-position  temperature  control 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Package-stacking  shelf 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  written  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•  Plus  General  Electric’s  famous  dependability  backed 
by  a  5-year  protection  plan 


See  this  sensational  freezer  value  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 
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Wins  prize  in  first  cooking  contest 


Young  New  Jersey  Mother 
Wins  Top  Award  for  Her  Cooking 

Alvin,  Junior  is  too  young  to  enjoy 
his  mother’s  prize  cooking,  but  he 
does  a  mighty  good  job  of  showing 
off  Mrs.  Yeagle’s  prize  ribbon.  She 
won  it  just  last  fall  at  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Fair  in  her  very  first 
cooking  contest. 

Naturally  Mrs.  Yeagle  of  |Elmer, 

New  Jersey,  is  a  mighty  busy  young 
mother,  but  she’s  found  handy  ways 
of  doing  things  —  using  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  for  in¬ 
stance.  “This  dry  yeast  is  so  easy  to 
use,”  she  says.  “And  so  easy  to  keep 
handy — stays  fresh  for  months.” 

Why  do  prize-winning  cooks  use 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  , 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . .  .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today ! 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


NSTALL  A  D  ANIEL! 

V  '  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

ZCouwnq'XexJ:  If#j 


Kouwrtcd 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 


SuMULtke 

csuutkd^ 

WRITE  'for  TULL  INFORMATION 

IWJIIIIIWI 


FARMALL  CUB  OWNERS! 


Get  Facts  About  Amazing  Mower 

mow  i!PATENTED  KUB  -  KLIPPER 

CUT  JSL-V  46"  ROTARY  mower 

oUDrftllilLii  for  FARMALL  CUB  & 
onKtU  L0-B0Y  —  All  Models. 

LOW 
COST 


Every  Cub  owner 
should  investigate- 
Mow  grass,  cut  weeds,  shreds 

leaves.  Mows  full  46"  swath.  Ad- ,"wpr  Write  today 
justable  height;  hydraulic  control.  Field  for  Free 
tested  and  proved  throughout  the  nation,  fj^rn'e  Givl 
Fully  guaranteed!  Safe,  easy,  quick  way  tractor.  ° 
to  mow.  Write  for  FREE  folder  and  low 
price.  Also  reel-type  Gang  Mowers  for  all  small  tractors 
and  larger  Rotary  Mowers  for  all  farm  tractors. 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

590-  K «  So.  Kansas  Ave.  —  Olathe,  Kansas 


■  ”*UJflLL  PAN? 


FREE— Big  New  Catalog 

Want  lovely  home?  Do  it  yourself  — 
Easy!  Big  selection,  designers’  colors, 
smart  new  1956  patterns.  Complete 
instructions  for  measuring.  Save  V3 
to  >/2.  Wholesale  prices.  We  pay  post¬ 
age.  Write  now.  supply  limited. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  76  48th  Year  Phila.,  Pa. 


Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast? 
(Out  of  more  than  9000  surveyed, 
over  90  percent  depend  on  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s!)  Here’s  why:  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  is  the  speediest  yeast  ever. 
And  it’s  easy  to  use,  easy  to  keep 
handy  .  .  .  stays  fresh  for  months! 
With  this  dry  yeast  on  your  shelf, 
you’ll  find  it’s  easier  to  serve  yeast- 
raised  specialties.  When  you  bake 
at  home,  use  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast. 

Gef  the  New 
“ Thrifty  Three 

Another  fine  product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*IIeg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  May  19 


Hound  The  Kitchen 


Can  and  Freeze  fVith  Ease 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


T 


O  MAKE  it  easy  to  fill  your 
shelves  and  freezer  with  prod¬ 
ucts  of  which  you  will  be  proud, 
plan  ahead  for  the  equipment 
and  supplies  you  will  need,  select  and 
properly  prepare  high  quality  foods, 
and  follow  the  correct  procedures. 


Tilings  You’ll  Need 


First,  see  what  supplies  you  have  on 
hand.  Check  your  large  equipment  .... 
you  will  need  containers  for  preheating 
foods,  blanching,  cooling  and  making 
sirups.  For  processing  fruits  and  toma¬ 
toes,  some  kind  of  a  boiling  water  bath 
will  be  necessary,  and  the  recommend¬ 
ed  steam  pressure  canner  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats. 

Be  sure  to  check  your  pressure  can¬ 
ner  before  using.  The  steam  gauge 
should  register  correctly.  You  may  be 
able  to  have  this  checked  at  the  office 
of  your  county  home  demonstration 
agent.  The  cooker  should  be  clean  and 
the  openings  of  the  petcock  and  safety 
valve  entirely  clear.  Have  the  ifianu- 
facturer’s  directions  handy  for  use. 

For  canning,  check  jars  for  cracks 
and  chips  and  be  sure  sealing  edge  is 
smooth.  Use  new  jar  rubbers  and  new 
metal  caps  and  have  directions  handy 
for  sealing  the  different  types  of  jars. 
For  freezing,  you  will  need  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  correct  types  of  wrappings 
and  containers  ....  moisture-vapor- 
proof  ones  ....  and  labels.  You  will 
probably  want  a  supply  of  ascorbic 
acid  compound  to  protect  color  and 
flavor  of  *  some  canned  and  frozen 
fruits. 


Fast  and  Fresh 

“Two  hours  from  garden  to  jar  or 
freezer”  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  good 
product.  Another  good  rule  is  to  handle 
foods  carefully  and  work  quickly.  The 
variety  of  the  food,  its  condition  .... 
not  over  mature  or  stale,  free  from 
bruises  and  imperfections  ....  and 
flavor  peak  all  affect  the  quality  of  the 
final  product  ....  so  can  and  freeze 
the  best  you  can  secure. 

Fruits  should  be  ripe  but  firm  and 
carefully  washed  in  small  amounts  of 
water,  but  not  allowed  to  stand  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Vegetables  should  be  young  and 
tender  and  thoroughly  washed.  For  a 
uniform  product,  grade  either  fruits  or 
vegetables  for  size  and  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity  before  putting  in  jar  or  freezing 
package. 


Containers  anil  Sirup 

Prepare  canning  jars  by  washing  in 
hot  soapy  water.  Rinse  and  scald,  and 
heat  in  clean  hot  water  before  using. 
Dip  jar  rubbers  (use  new  ones)  in  boil¬ 
ing  water  before  placing  on  jars  and 
prepare  metal  lids  (new)  as  directed 
by  manufacturer.  Treat  glass  jars  used 
for  freezing  in  the  same  manner  but 
cool  them  before  adding  food. 

Make  sirup  ahead  of  time.  It  needs 
to  be  cooled  if  product  is  to  be  frozen. 
If  for  canned  fruit,  boiling  sirup  is 
used.  Use  these  proportions  for  sirup: 


To  pack  fruit  hot,  bring  fruit  to  d 
in  sirup  or  with  sugar  until  heatei 
through,  pack  and  cover  with 
sirup. 

Cover  vegetables  with  boiling  water! 
return  quickly  to  boiling,  and  boil  1 
directed  for  each  vegetable  (see 
canning  bulletins).  Pack  loosely  in'jaral 
and  cover  with  boiling  water,  addij 
Vi  teaspoon  salt  per  pint. 

Head  space:  ^-inch  head  space  131 
left  for  most  foods;  % -inch  for  applJ 
sauce  and  fruit  purees;  1-inch  for  con 
limas,  and  peas.  None  for  hot  fruit! 
juice  and  hot  tomato  juice.  Before  seal! 
ing,  work  out  bubbles  in  can  by  insert! 
ing  silver  knife  in  jar  between  foot 
and  side  of  jar. 

Processing:  The  type  of  food  deter! 
mines  the  temperature  and  time  of  pro. 
cessing.  Fruits  and  tomatoes  (hid 
acid  foods)  may  be  processed  in  tha 
boiling  water  bath.  All  other  vegej 
tables  (non-acid  foods)'  are  safe 
when  processed  in  the  steam  pressure! 
cooker  with  its  higher  temperature] 
“Open  canning”  and  “open  kettle'] 
methods  of  canning  are  not  recoml 
mended;  neither  are  canning  powder] 
or  preservatives. 

Boiling  water  bath.  Have  a  containel 
with  cover  and  large  enough  so  therl 
will  be  no  crowding  of  jars,  and  deej 
enough  so  water  can  come  2  inchef 
above  tops  of  jars.  A  rack  for  the  jari 


★  ★★★★★★★★! 


Objects  which  are  usually  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  our  travels  by  land  and  byl 
sea  are  often  overlooked  and  neglect- 1 
ed  if  they  lie  under  our  eye. 

— Pliny  the  Younger! 


to  stand  on  will  keep  them  away  froi 
direct  heat.  Allow  space  between  jai 
so  water  can  circulate  freely  arouni 
and  over  jars. 

Pressure  Cooker:  Follow  manufac 
turer’s  directions  for  using  your  pres 
sure  cooker.  These  points  are  impoi 
tant:  Have  at  least  IV2  inches  wate 
in  canner  so  it  won’t  boil  dry  and  b 
damaged.  When  placing  jars  in  cannei 
leave  space  between  jars  so  that  steal 
may  flow  around  and  over  each  jai 
Be  sure  to  fasten  lid  of  canner  tight!) 
When  heating,  allow  steam  to  escap 
for  ten  minutes  before  closing  the  p?j 
cock  to  drive  out  all  air.  When  process 
ing  is  over,  remove  canner  from  hea 
and  let  stand  until  pressure  reads  zeri 
Then  wait  five  minutes  before  openin 
petcock.  Remove  cover  by  raising  )' 
the  side  farthest  away  from  you  so 
steam  will  escape  awaj?  from  you. 

Care  of  Products.  Immediately  aft) 
processing  canned  foods,  complete  se. 
unless  self-sealing  lid  was  used.  Se  Ja 
upright  and  apart  and  out  of  dra 
cool.  When  cool,  check  jars  f 01  ea 
age.  Label  and  date.  Store  in  a  c° 
dry  place. 


Very  thin  sirup:  1  cup  sugar  and  4 
cups  water. 

Thin  sirup:  2  cups  sugar  and  4  cups 
water. 

Medium  sirup:  3  cups  sugar  and  4 
cups  water. 

Thick  sirup:  4  cups  sugar  and  4  cups 
water. 

Fanning  Procedure 

Fruits  and  tomatoes  may  be  packed 
cold  or  preheated,  but  it  is  better  to 
preheat  vegetables  before  placing  in 
cans. 

To  pack  fruit  and  tomatoes  cold, 
place  in  clean  hot  jars,  and  cover  fruit 
with  boiling  sirup  (just  press  tomatoes 
in  jar  without  additional  juice). 


Freezing  Procedure 

Speed  and  care  in  handling  are  ^ 
portant  in  freezing.  You  may  1 
small  fruits  and  berries  without  su 
but  they  will  have  better  texture  ^ 
flavor  if  you  pack  them  in  sU|^rUj 
draw  out  enough  juice  to  cover 
or  in  a  sirup.  Use  a  cooled  shup-^^ 
before  combining  sirup  with  Ugh  c 
ed  fruits  add  %  to  V2  teaspoon 
talline  ascorbic  acid  to  every  Uu 
cold  sirup.  This  will  prevent  lS  ^ 
ation  of  fruit.  Whole  fruit  rna^jce 
dropped  into  sirup  or  may  e 
directly  into  it.  Allow  V2  to  unlj 
space  and  fill  top  of  box  wit  c 
led  wax  paper,  to  keep  fruits 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po9e) 
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93  64.  Fashion  shows  a  far-eastern  influence  in 
the  siren-slim  lines  of  this  newest  sheath  dress! 
Misses’  sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16  takes  3%  yds.  35-in. 
4722.  This  graceful  sundress  in  long- torso  ef¬ 
fect  becomes  a  city-going  fashion  when  you  but¬ 
ton  on  the  clever  collarette!  Misses’  sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16  dress  takes  4  yds.  35-in.;  collarette 
takes  %  yd. 


27  (379) 


1039.  Every  smooth,  slimming  line  of  this 
asual  is  proportioned  to  fit  the  shorter,  fuller 
igure.  Half  sizes  14(4  to  2414-  Size  16%  dress, 
B4  yds.  35-in.;  bolero,  1%  yds. 

)062.  Smart  step-in  dress  with  classic,  slim¬ 
ing'  lines  for  the  half-sizer!  Half  sizes  14% 
0241/2.  Size  16%  takes  37/8  yds.  35-in. 

0  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  ad« 
ress,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  deariy.  Enclose 
5  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want 
otterns  sent  by  first-class  mail,  add  5  cents 
EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 
URIST  PATTERN  5ERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O, 
lew  York  11,  New  York. 


1 4’/2-24% 


Today ,  Your  Farm  needs  a 

“NERVE  CENTER” 

4 

The  nerve  center  of  the  modern  farm  is  its 
Load  Center  Pole.  An  ever-increasing  depend- 


■  (Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

dth  sirup.  Label  and  freeze  immedi-  frozen  products,  keeping  the  record 
te]y-  handy  to  your  freezer. 


Blanching.  Vegetables  must  be 
inched  before  freezing  to  destroy  en- 
ymes  which  would  destroy  color,  fla- 
or>  and  some  vitamins.  Blanching 
'hkes  packing  easier,  too,  as  it  shrinks 
e  vegetable.  Also,  the  color  is  in- 
®sified  and  the  vegetables  soften 
‘Shtly,  making  the  time  for  later 
ooking  shorter. 

A  large  kettle  with  cover  and  a  large 
lece  cheesecloth  or  a  wire  basket 
Ay  be  used  for  blanching.  The  deep 
®  ln  your  stove  could  be  used.  Use 
on  Coding  water  for  1  pound  non- 
’/  Vegetables;  2  gallons  for  1  pound 
J  vegetables.  Return  water  to  boil- 
g  quickly,  start  timing,  cook  length 
1Ir>e  stated  in  your  freezing  bulle- 
hil)  01  Pai'ticular  vegetable,  and 
immediately  in  ice  water  or  cold 
iea,ln£  Water-  Pack,  leaving  %-inch 
sPace,  label,  and  freeze  at  once. 

Keep  a  simple  record  of  your  canned 
ood  l0zen  Products.  Tack  a  canned 
ec  !'ecor<^  on  door  of  cupboard  and 
Upb  C^G  ancl  number  of  cans  put  in 
*  oaid,  and  number  and  date  cans 
emoved.  Do  the  same  for  your 


llulletins  to  Send  For 

Home  Freezing  of  Farm  Products. 
Cornell  Bulletin  No.  611.  25  cents.  No 
free  distribution.  Write  to  Mailing 
Room,  Dept.  AA,  Stone  Hall,  College 
of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  From  the 
same  address  you  can  get  these  three 
helpful  Cornell  guides: 

A  Canning  Guide.  Directions  and 
time-table  for  fruits,  vegetables,  meat. 
Free  to  New  York  State  residents;  2 
cents  to  others. 

A  Freezing  Guide.  Vegetables  and 
fruit  juices.  Free  to  New  Yorkers;  2 
cents  to  others. 

Freezing  Fruit.  Free  to  New  York¬ 
ers;  2  cents  to  others. 

Atlas  Book  of  Recipes.  Illustrated  in 
color.  Canning  and  freezing  fruits, 
vegetables,  fish,  meats;  recipes  for  rel- 
lishes,  jellies,  sauces.  Free  (1  copy 
only).  Write  to  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co., 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Ball  Blue  Book.  Illustrated  in  color. 
Canning,  freezing,  preserving,  juices. 
Over  300  recipes.  Send  25  cents  in  coin 
to:  Ball  Blue  Book,  Dept.  AA16,  Box 
5.  Muncie,  Indiana. 


ence  upon  electric  service  can  mean  yearly 
changes  in  your  wiring  set-up.  The  convenient, 
economical  way  to  answer  those  demands  is  by 
the  installation  of  a  centrally  located  meter 
pole. 

Consult  your  utility  farm  representative  for 
full  information  on  getting  the  most  from 
your  electric  service,  and  at  the  least  cost. 
There’s  110  obligation,  of  course. 


CENTRAL  HUDSON 


Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 

Principal  Offices  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Serving  the  Mitl-Hudson  t  alley 


/ 


(380)  28 


CURRENT 


DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  More,  Make  More, 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  cbnvenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We'll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


ASSETS  OVER  $75,000,000 
MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
"Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  ib  $ _ Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name 


Address 


Town 


State 
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DOUBLE 


e»Kine 


“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 


Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 


R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

CONCRETE 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns, 

IRRIGATES  •  CIRCULATES 


;,  cisterns,  wash  tubs;  *  7  9 5 

CULATES  -SPRAYS  rV_I 


Pumps  3,000  GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high;  or 
1,800  GPH  from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  %  hp 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1”  in¬ 
let.;  %"  outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won't 
rust  or  clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS,  Belle  Mead  14,  N.  J. 


SELL  LADIES'  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
PAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU.  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLIN  BURG,  TENNESSEE 
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w  _  _  _  _  .  a  tale  of  our  own  great 

|»|Oj  jf)  E'l'  North  Country  and  the  kind 

™  of  people  that  we  know 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

-i-—- -=A 

CHAPTER  XVI 

E  CAME  up  Frankfort  to  William 
street  where  we  shook  hands  and 
parted  and  I  turned  up  Monkey  Hill.  I 
had  made  unexpected  progress  with 
Trumbull  that  night.  He  had  never 
talked  to  me  so  freely  before  and  some¬ 
how  he  had  let  me  come  nearer  to  him 
than  I  had  ever  hoped  to  be.  His  com¬ 
pany  had  lifted  me  out  of  the  slough  a 
little  and  my  mind  was  on  a  better 
footing  as  I  neared  the  chalet. 

*  *  * 

As  soon  as  Lincoln  was  elected  the 
attitude  of  the  South  showed  clearly 
that  “the  irrepressible  conflict,”  of  Mr. 
Seward’s  naming,  had  only  just  begun. 
The  Herald  gave  columns  every  day  to 
the  news  of  “the  coming  Revolution,” 
as  it  was  pleased  to  call  it.  There  was 
loud  talk  of  war  at  and  after  the  great 
Pine  Street  meeting  of  December  15. 
South  Carolina  seceded,  five  days  later, 
and  then  we  knew  what  was  coming, 
albeit,  we  saw  only  the  dim  shadow  ol 
that  mighty  struggle  that  was  to  shake 
the  earth  for  nearly  five  years. 

I  remember  one  day,  when  Horace 
Greeley  was  sunk  deep  in  work,  a  negro 
came  and  began  with  grand  airs  to 
make  a  request  as  delegate  from  his 
campaign  club.  The  Printer  sat  still,  his 
eyes  close  to  the  paper  his  pen  flying 
at  high  speed.  The  colored  orator  went 
on  lifting  his  voice  in  a  set  petition. 
Mr.  Greeley  bent  to  his  work  as  the 
man  waxed  eloquent.  A  nervous  move¬ 
ment  now  and  then  betrayed  the  Print¬ 
er’s  irritation.  He  looked  up,  shortly, 
his  face  kindling  with  anger. 

“Help!  For  God’s  sake!”  he  shrilled 
impatiently,  his  hands  flying  in  the  air. 
The  Printer  seemed  to  be  gasping  for 
breath. 

“Go  and  stick  your  head  out  of  the 
window  and  get  through,”  he  shouted 
hotly  to  the  man. 

He  turned  to  his  writing — a  thing 
dearer  to  him  than  a  new  bone  to  a 
hungry  dog. 

“Then  you  may  come  and  tell  me 
what  you  want,”  he  added  in  a  milder 
tone. 

Those  were  days  when  men  said 
what  they  meant  and  their  meaning 
had  more  fight  in  it  than  was  really 
polite  or  necessary.  Fight  was  in  the  air 
and  before  I  knew  it  there  was  a  wild, 
devastating  spirit  in  my  own  bosom,  in¬ 
somuch  that  I  made  haste  to  join  a  lo¬ 
cal  regiment.  It  grew  apace  but  not 
until  I  saw  the  first  troops  on  their 
way  to  the  war  was  I  fully  determined 
to  go  and  give  battle  with  my  regi¬ 
ment.  • 

The  town  was  afire  with  patriotism. 
Sumter  had  fallen;  Lincoln  had  issued 
his  first  call.  The  sound  of  the  fife  and 
drum  rang  in  the  streets.  Men  gave  up 
work  to  talk  and  listen  or  go  into  the 
sterner  ^business  of  war.  Then  one  night 
in  April,  a  regiment  came  out  of  New 
England,  on  its  way  to  the  front.  It 
lodged  at  the  Astor  House  to  leave  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  Long  before  that 
hour  the  building  was  flanked  and 
fronted  with  tens  of  thousands,  crowd¬ 
ing  Broadway  for  three  blocks,  stuffing 
the  wide  mouth  of  Park  Row  and 
braced  into  Vesey  and  Barclay  streets. 
My  editor  assigned  me  to  this  interest¬ 
ing  event.  I  stood  in  the  crowd,  that 
morning,  and  saw  what  was  really  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  New  York. 

Suddenly  the  band  began  playing. 
The  tune  was  Yankee  Doodle.  A  wild, 
dismal,  tremulous  cry  came  out  of  a 
throat  near  me.  It  grew  and  spread  to 
a  mighty  roar  and  then  such  a  shout 
went  up  to  Heaven,  as  I  had  never 
heard,  and  as  I  know  full  well  I  shall 
never  hear  again.  It  was  like  the  riv¬ 


ing  of  thunderbolts  above  the  roar  of 
floods — elemental,  prophetic,  threaten¬ 
ing,  ungovernable. 

It  did  seem  to  me  that  the  holy 
wrath  of  God  Almighty  was  in  that  cry 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  signal.  It  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  ready  to  give  all 
that  a  man  may  give  for  that  he  loves 
— his  life  and  things  far  dearer  to  him 
than  his  life.  After  that,  they  and  their 
sons  begged  for  a  chance  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  hideous  ruin  of 
war. 

I  walked  slowly  back  to  the.  office 
and  wrote  my  article.  When  the  Printer 
came  in  at  twelve  I  went  to  his  room 
before  he  had  had  time  to  begin  work. 

“Mr.  Greeley,”  I  said,  “here  is  my 
resignation.  I  am  going  to  the  war.” 

His  habitual  smile  gave  way  to  a  so¬ 
ber  look  as  he  turned  to  me,  his  big 
white  coat  on  his  arm.  He  pursed  his 
lips  and  blew  thoughtfully.  Then  he 
threw  his  coat  in  a  chair  and  wiped  his 
eyes  with  his  handkerchief. 

“Well!  God  bless  you,  my  boy,”  he 
said.  “I  wish  I  could  go,  too.” 

I  worked  some  weeks  before  my 
regiment  was  sent  forward.  I  planned 
to  be  at  home  for  a  day,  but  they  need¬ 
ed  me  on  the  staff,  and  I  dreaded  the 
pain  of  a  parting,  the  gravity  of  which 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 
BEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 
Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will’s  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

In  Will’s  second  year  at  college 
Hope  left  to  stay  with  the  Fullers 
and  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York  City.  Will  graduated  from 
college  and  he  and  Eben  journey 
to  New  York  to  see  Hope  and 
hear  her  sing. 

Hope  believes  Will  loves  some 
other  girl.  Mrs.  Fuller  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  them  apart. 

After  some  difficulty,  Will  gets 
a  job  with  Horace  Greeley  on  the 
New  York  Tribune.  He  gets  to 
know  a  Mr.  Trumbull  better,  a 
man  he  will  later  know  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  capacity. 


my  return  would  serve  only  to  accentu¬ 
ate.  So  I  wrote  them  a  cheerful  letter, 
and  kept  at  work. 

It  was  my  duty  to  interview  some  of 
the  great  men  of  that  day  as  to  the 
course  of  the  government.  I  remember 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  came  down  to 
see  me  in  shirt  sleeves  and  slippers 
that  afternoon,  with  a  handkerchief 
tied  about  his  neck  in  place  of  a  collar 
— a  blunt  man,  of  simple  manners  and 
a  big  heart;  one  who  spoke  his  mind 
in  good,  plain  talk,  and,  I  suppose,  he 
got  along  with  as  little  profanity  as 
possible,  considering  his  many  cares. 

He  called  me  “boy”  and  spoke  of  a 
certain  public  man  as  a  “big  sucker.”  I 
soon  learned  that  to  him  a  “sucker” 
was  the  lowest  and  meanest  thing  in 
the  world.  He  sent  me  away  with 
nothing  but  a  great  admiration  of  him. 
As  a  rule,  the  giants  of  that  day  were 
plain  men  of  the  people,  with  no  frills 
upon  them,  and  with  a  way  of  hitting 
from  the  shoulder.  They  said  what  they 
meant  and  meant  it  hard.  I  have  heard 
Lincoln  talk  when  his  words  had  the 
whiz  of  a  bullet  and  his  arm  the  jerk 
of  a  piston. 

*  *  * 

John  Trumbull  invited  McClingah,  of 
whom  I  have  told  him  much,  and  my¬ 
self  to  dine  with  him  an  evening  that 
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week.  I  went  in  my  new  dress  suitJ 

that  mark  of  sinful  extravagance} 
which  Fate  had  brought  me  downi 
the  pounding  of  rocks  under  Boss  u. 
Cormick.  Trumbull’s  rooms  were 
feast  for  the  eye — aglow  with  red  ro 
He  introduced  me  to  Margaret  Hull  • 
her  mother,  who  were  there  to  $ 
with  us.  She  was  a  slight  woman  01 
thirty  then,  with  a  face  of  no  strikiJ 
beauty,  but  of  singular  sweetness.  Hel 
dark  eyes  had  a  mild  and  tender  ligJ 
in  them;  her  voice  a  plaintive,  gentj 
tone,  the  like  of  which  one  may  heal 
rarely  if  ever.  For  years  she  had  bee| 
a  night  worker  in  the  missions;  of 
lower  city,  and  many  an  unfortunatj 
had  been  turned  from  the  way  of  evl 
by  her  good  offices. 
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The  remarkable  thing  about  Marel 
aret  Hull  was  her  simple  faith.  It  look 
ed  to  no  glittering  generality  for  it 
reward,  such  as  the  soul’s  “highesl 
good” — much  talked  of  in  the  philo 
sophy  of  that  time.  She  believed 
for  every  soul  she  saved,  one  jewel 
would  be  added  to  her  crown  in 
Heaven.  And  yet  she  wore  no  jewel 
upon  her  person.  Her  black  costa 
was  beautifully  fitted  to  her  fine  fon 
but  was  almost  severely  plain.  It  ocl 
curred  to  me  that  she  did  not  quite 
understand  her  own  heart,  and,  fo 
that  matter,  who  does  ?  But  she  haa 
somewhat  in  her  soul  that  passeth 
understanding — I  shall  not  try  to  i 
what,  with  so  little  knowledge  of  thos 
high  things,  save  that  I  know  it  waj 
of  God. 
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Miss  Hull  made  us  to  know  mam 
odd  things  about  her  work  for  tin 
children  of  misfortune — inviting  us 
come  and  see  it  for  ourselves.  We  wi 
to  go  the  next  evening. 

I  finished  my  work  at  nine  that  nighl 
and  then  we  walked  through  noisomi 
streets  and  alleys — New  York  was 
far  from  being  so  clean  a  city  as  non 
— to  the  big  mission  house. 

As  we  came  in  at  the  door  we  sa’ 
a  group  of  women  kneeling  before  th< 
altar  at  the  far  enji  of  the  room,  am 
heard  the  voice  of  Margaret  Hull  pray 
ing — a  voice  so  sweet  and  tender  thaH 
we  bowed  our  heads  at  once,  am™ 
listened  while  it  quickened  the  life  ii 
us.  She  plead  for  the  poor  creaturi 
about  her,  to  whom  Christ  gave  alway 
the  most  abundant  pity,  seeing  the; 
were  more  sinned  against  than  si 
There  was  not  a  word  of  cant  in  hei 
petition.  It  was  full  of  a  simple,  unB 
conscious  eloquence,  a  higher  feelin® 
than  I  dare  try  to  define.  And  when  i 
was  over  she  had  won  their  love  am 
confidence  so  that  they  clung  to  hei 
hands  and  kissed  them  and  wet  then 
with  their  tears.  She  came  and  spoki 
to  us  presently,  in  the  same  sweet  mam 
ner  that  had  charmed  us  the  night  be 
fore — there  was  no  change  in  it.  W 
offered  to  walk  home  with  her.  but  shf 
said  Trumbull  was  coming  at  twelve. 

“So  that  is  ‘The  Little  Mother’  0. 
whom  I  have  heard  so  often,”  said  K c 
Clingan,  as  we  came  away. 

*  *  * 

I  came  back  to  the  office  and  wen* 
into  Mr.  Greeley’s  room  to  bid  in 
good-by.  He  stood  by  the  gas  jet,  >n 
fine  new  suit  of  clothes,  reading  a  Pa 
per,  while  a  boy  was  blacking  one  ® 
his  boots.  I  sat’  down,  awaiting  a  mo 
favorable  moment. 

In  his  attire  Mr.  Greeley  wore 
ways  the  best  material,  that  soon  0 
on  a  friendless  and  dejected  look, 
famous  white  overcoat  had  been  30ll° 
for  five  dollars  of  a  man  who  ha  co 
by  chance  to  the  office  of  the  - 
Yorker,  years  before,  and  who  con^ 
ered  its  purchase  a  great  favor, 
was  a  time  when  the  price  of  a 
was  a  thing  of  no  little  imp01  f'anC,oU 
the  Printer.  To-night  there  was  a  ^ 
him  a  great  glow,  such  as  come 
fine  tailoring  and  new  linen. 

He  was  so  preoccupied  with  />i  f 
per  that  I  went  out  into  the  big 
and  sat  down,  awaiting  a  bet  xi 
“The  Printer’s  going  to  Wasln  g 
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talk  with  the  president,”  said  an 
litor. 

Jr  t  then  Mr.  Greeley  went  running 
Imiedly  up  the  spiral  stair  on  his  way 
■  the  type  room.  Three  or  four  com- 
Isitors  had  gone  up  ahead  of  him.  He 
WL  risen  out  of  sight  when  we  heard 
(tremendous  uproar  above  stairs. 

1 1  ran  up,  two  steps  at  a  time,  while 
ie  high  voice  of  Mr.  Greeley  came 
During  down  upon  me  like  a  flood.  It 
Kd  a  wild,  fleering  tone.  He  stood  near 
Sic  landing,  swinging  his  arms  and 
tearing  like  a  boy  just  learning  how. 
I  ^e  middle  of  the  once  immaculate 
[shirt  bosom  was  a  big,  yellow  splash, 
[something  had  fallen  on  him  and  spat- 
Mred  as  it  struck.  We  stood  well  out 
lof  range,  looking  at  it,  undeniably  the 
Jain  of  nicotine.  In  a  voice  that  was 
[no  encouragement  to  confession  he 
Kred  “the  drooling  idiot”  to  declare 
(himself.  In  a  moment  he  opened  his 
■aistcoat  and  surveyed  the  damage. 

"Look  at  that!”  he  went  on,  com- 
[plainingly.  “Ugh!  The  reeking,  filthy, 
■obbering  idiot!  I’d  rather  be  slain 
prith  the  jaw  bone  of  an  ass.” 

“You’ll  have  to  get  another  shirt,” 
lid  the  pressman,  who  stood  near, 
fou  can’t  go  to  Washington  with  such 
|a  breast  pin.” 

“I’d  breast  pin  him  if  I  knew  who  he 
fas,”  said  the  editor. 

A  number  of  us  followed  him  down 
fairs  and  a  young  man  went  up  the 
Jowery  for  a  new, shirt.  When  it  came 
the  Printer  took  off  the  soiled  garment, 
■inging  it  into  a  corner,  and  I  helped 
Jim  to  put  himself  in  proper  fettle 
(gain.  This  finished,  he  ran  away,  hur- 
[iedly,  with  his  carpet  bag,  and  I  miss- 
id  the  opportunity  I  wanted  for  a  brief 
alk  with  him. 

My  regiment  left  New  York  by  night 
a  flare  of  torch  and  rocket.  The 
Itreets  were  lined  with  crowds  now 
lardened  to  the  sound  of  fife  and  drum 
|nd  the  pomp  of  military  preparation, 
had  a  very  high  and  mighty  feeling 
me  that  wore  away  in  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  travel.  For  hours  after  the 
(rain  started  we  sang  and  told  stories, 
ind  ate  peanuts  and  pulled  and  hauled 
ft  each  other  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
(moke.  The  ti’ain  was  sidetracked  here 
(nd  there,  and  dragged  along  at  a  slow 
face. 

Young  men  with  no  appreciation,  as 
seemed  to  me,  of  the  sad  business  we 
?ere  off  upon,  went  roystering  up  and 
own  the  aisles,  drinking  out  of  bottles 
■nd  chasing  around  the  train  as  it  halt- 
d.  These  revelers  grew  quiet  as  the 
light  wore  on.  The  boys  began  to  close 
■heir  eyes  and  lie  back  for  rest.  Some 
aY  in  the  aisle,  their  heads  upon  their 
mapsacks.  The  air  grew  chilly  and 
o°n  I  could  hear  them  snoring  all 
ibout  me  and  the  chatter  of  frogs  in 
be  near  marshes. 

1  closed  my  eyes  and  vainly  courted 
eeP'  A  great  sadness  had  lain  hold  of 
ne- 1  had  already  given  up  my  life  for 
ny  c°untry— I  was  only  going  a\yay 
°\v  to  get  as  dear  a  price  for  it  as 
iissible  in  the  blood  of  its  enemies. 
Yhen  and  where  would  it  be  taken  ?  I 
wondered. 

*n  rny  sacrifice  there  was  but  one 
eservation — I  hoped  I  should  not  be 
orribly  cut  with  a  sword  or  a  bayonet. 
;  a  written  a  long  letter  to  Hope,  who 
^eipsic.  I  wondered  if  she 
'  a  care  what  became  of  me.  I  got 
sense  of  comfort  thinking  I  would 
[, W  er  that  I  was  no  coward,  with 
o  vmy,  littleness-  1  had  not  been  able 
V1H  to  Uncle  Eb  or  to  my  father 
eei  n°. hei  in  anY  serious  tone  of  my 
j  ..n^  in  this  enterprise.  I  had  treat- 

shn  £)!i  a  °t  holiday,  from  which 
u  c  return  shortly  to  visit  them. 

,s  a*Dout  me  seemed  to  be  sleeping 
rean  —  ^em  were  talking  in  their 

ther'8  ^  ^rew  tight,  one  after  an- 
his 080  aiK*  stretched  himself,  rous- 
>(j.  seat  companion.  The  train  halt- 

le  camaf  S^o);  a  musket  voice  in  at 
1  door,  it  was  loaded  with  the 


many  syllables  of  “Annapolis  Junc¬ 
tion.”  We  were  pouring  out  of  the  train 
shortly,  to  bivouac  for  breakfast  in  the 
depot  yaVd. 

We  went  into  camp  there  on  the 
lonely  flats  of  east  Maryland  for  a  day 
or  two,  as  we  supposed,  but  really  for 
quite  two  weeks.  In  the  long  delay  that 
followed,  my  way  traversed  the  dead 
levels  of  routine.  When  Southern  sym¬ 
pathy  had  ceased  to  wreak  its  wrath 
upon  the  railroads  about  Baltimore  we 
pushed  on  to  Washington.  There  I  got 
letters  from  Uncle  Eb  and  Elizabeth 
Brower.  The  former  I  have  now  in  my 
box  of  treasures — a  torn  and  faded 
remnant  of  that  dark  period. 

“Dear  Sir,”  it  said  (he  always  wrote 
me  in  this  formal  manner),  “I  take  my 
pen  in  hand  to  lett  you  know  that  we 
are  all  wel.  also  that  we  are  sorry  you 
could  not  come  horn.  They  took  on  ter- 
ribul.  Hope  she  wrote  a  letter.  Said  she 


had  not  herd  from  you.  also  that  some¬ 
body  wrote  to  her  you  was  goin  to  be 
married.  You  had  ouglrter  write  her  a 
letter,  Bill.  Looks  to  me  so  you  haint 
used  her  right.  Shes  a  comin  horn  in 
July.  Sowed  corn  to  day  in  the  gardin. 
David  is  off  byin  catul.  I  hope  God  will 
take  care  uv  you,  boy,  so  good  by  from 
yours  truly 

Eben  Holden. 

(To  be  continued) 
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AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Chorlotte,  North  Carolina 


ATTENTION  KIDNEY  BEAN  GROWERS 


Order  “Heart  of  California”  brand  Handpicked  Certified  Red  Kidney 
Bean  Seed,  from  your  local  dealer  NOW. 


No  finer  California  grown  Kidney  Bean  Seed  can  be  bought  anywhere. 

Stockton  District  Kidney  Bean  Growers  Assn. 

Linden,  California 


Allin  Paul,  left,  stopped  in  to  talk  with  Otto  Hauf,  a  farm  and  civic  leader  in  Max,  N.  D.,  about  rural  developments. 


In  five  minutes,  they’ll  be  talking 


about  rural 

That’s  Allin  Paul  of  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  on  the  left.  And  in  northwestern  North  Dakota, 
they  know  when  Allin  stops  to  chat  the  topic  is  sure 
to  be  rural  telephone  service.  That’s  part  of  his  job. 

He’s  responsible  for  providing  rural  folks  with  tele¬ 
phone  service.  To  do  it,  he’s,  continually  on  the  move 
—many  thousands  of  miles  a  year.  He  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  talking  with  North  Dakotans  about  their 
needs  and  new  rural  telephone  developments.  As  a 
result,  in  a  town  like  Rugby,  N.  D.,  the  number  of 
telephones  has  increased  from  138  to  500  since  1940. 


telephones 

Allin,  who  has  been  on  the  job  more  than  30  years, 
gets  a  lot  of  satisfaction  from  his  work. 

“Recently,”  he  explained,  “a  telephone  call  brought 
a  doctor  in  a  ski-plane  to  a  snowbound  farm  to  save 
a  child  who  had  drunk  kerosene.  People  here  must 
have  good  telephone  service.  A  neighbor  out  here 
can  be  a  good  many  miles  away.” 

Allin  and  thousands  of  other  telephone  men  and 
women  in  Bell  System  rural  areas  work  continually 
to  bring  folks  within  easy  talking  distance  of  their 
neighbors— across  the  road  and  across  the  nation. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Milking  the  Dairy  Herd 

HS  THE  MILKING  machine  replaced  hand 
milking  at  Harden  Farms,  we,  like  many 
other  herd  owners,  discovered  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  did  not  entirely  solve  our  milking 
problems.  The  milking  machine  did  not  remove. the 
human  element  and  we  quickly  learned  that  regard- 
less  of  make,  it  was  no  better  than  the  operator. 

In  the  early  years  we  had  a  team  of  two  men  op¬ 
erating  three  single  units.  Production  was  unsatis¬ 
factorily  low  with  wide  daily  variations.  Udder 
trouble  was  common.  Both  men  refused  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  trouble,  and  each  insisted 
that  he  was  doing  a  good  job.  The  only  solution 
was  to  break  up  the  team  and  give  each  man  a 
string  to  milk  and  be  responsible  for.  Accordingly 
the  cows  were  divided  equally  and  each  milker  was 
limited  to  a  single  unit. 

They  protested  loudly,  arguing  that  they  would 
never  get  through  milking.  They  were  amazed,  how¬ 
ever,  when  within  ten  days  they  had  reduced  their 
milking  time  compared  to  working  together  and 
operating  three  units.  Production  increased  and  our 
udder  trouble  decreased  to  a  point  where  it  was  no 
longer  a  problem. 

As  helpful  as  this  change  proved  to  be,  we  soon 
learned  that  there  were  still  other  problems  to  be 
solved. 

A  i'onflkt  of  Personalities 

Dairy  cows  Vary  widely  in  temperament,  in  dispo¬ 
sitions,  and  in  their  responses.  The  successful  ma¬ 
chine  operator,  like  the  successful  hand  milker,  must 
learn  to  know  the  cows  he  is  working  with.  Know¬ 
ing  them,  he  can  frequently  avoid  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  his  cows.  I  realize  that  this  may 
sound  ridiculous  to  some,  but  actually  conflict  be¬ 
tween  a  milker  and  his  cow  or  cows  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  When  we  discover  such  a  conflict  we  try  to 
transfer  the  cow  to  another  milker’s  string. 

Just  recently  a  very  promising  two-year-old  in 
one  of  our  best  milker’s  strings  was  falling  far  short 
of  our  expectations.  She  was  transferred  to  another 
milker,  and  within  a  few  days  she  had  increased 
14  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  She  has  held  this  increase 
very  uniformly  for  over  two  months.  Keep  in  mind 
that  this  transfer  was  made  after  she  had  been  in 
milk  for  three  months,  which  was  well  past  the 
stage  when  any  increase  would  normally  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Heifers 

With  first  calf  heifers,  the  first  few  milkings  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  critical  period.  We  like  to  feed  a 
heifer  just  before  milking  so  that  her  attention  is 
diverted.  Extra  care  should  be  used  in  stimulating 
The  milk  let  down.  Never  move  quickly,  and  do 
everything  possible  to  quiet  her  and  prevent  her 
from  becoming  excited.  Whenever  possible  it  is  best 
to  have  a  second  man  present  to  push  the  tail  up  to 
discourage  kicking  as  the  machine  is  put  on. 

Under  no  condition  should  the  milker  leave  her 
from  the  time  the  machine  is  put  on  until  it  is  re¬ 
moved.  If  one  is  able  to  complete  the  first  three  or 
four  milkings  without  mishap,  the  battle  is  usually 
won.  On  the  other  hand  if  she  becomes  excited  and 
kicks  the  machine  off  it  may  take  weeks  to  quiet 
her  down  and  sometimes  she  never  entirely  gets 
over  being  nervous  and  ‘excitable. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  quite  an  outstanding 
four-year  old  complete  a  record  of  over  25,000  lbs. 
of  milk.  When  she  calved  as  a  five-year-old  she  was 
in  exceptionally  good  condition  and  really  ready  to 
go.  In  an  attempt  to  give  her  every  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  assigned  her  to  our  best  milker,  a  milker 
who  in  the  past  four  years  with  us  has  completed 
23  records  over  1,000  lbs.  of  fat. 

For  some  reason  they  just  never  got  along  and 
she  failed  by  3,000  lbs.  of  equalling  her  four-year-old 
record.  The  following  year  under  another  milker  she 
produced  over  29,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  the  next  over 
30,000  lbs.  The  significant  thing  is  that  this  con¬ 
flict  occurred  with  a  top  milker,  a  man  who  takes 
pride  in  his  work  and  derives  great  personal  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  completing  a  good  record. 

It  is  serious  enough  when  only  one  cow  is  in¬ 
volved  but  doesn’t  it  make  you  shudder  to  think 


what  can  and  does  happen  with  a  milker  who  doesn’t 
care  and  is  rough  with  his  cows  ?  Such  a  milker  may 
easily  lower  production  by  as  much  as  2,000  pounds 
v  per  cow.  Multiply  this  figure  by  the  number  of  cows 
he  milks  and  by  the  price  of  milk  and  you  approach 
the  salary  of  a  good  milker. 

A  Cow  Must  Ho  Ready  To  Milk 

About  four  years  ago  we  had  a  young  man  join 
the  Harden  Farms  family.  He  possessed  a  very 
pleasing  personality,  with  all  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  His  interest  was  genuine  and  we  put  him  in 
charge  of  one  of  our  small  test  barns.  He  failed  to 
measure  up  to  expectations.  His  cows  would  reach  a 
peak  and  then  almost  immediately  start  on  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  production,  a  trend  that  continued 
until  many  of  his  cows  were  dry  long  before  they 
should  have  been. 

Actually  his  cows  were  producing;  from  2,000 
pounds  to  4,000  pounds  less  milk  than  we  had  rea- 


The  milk  scale  tells  the  story.  It  provides  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  large  herd  with  a  reliable  daily  check  on  the 
well-being  of  the  cow  and  it  serves  as  a  challenge  to 
the  milker. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  thrill  and  satisfaction  of 
weighing  127  lbs.  of  milk  from  a  cow?  Well,  Karl  Anna 
has  and  the  satisfaction  that  grows  out  of  it  is  por¬ 
trayed  by  his  concentration  on  the  milk  scale  as  he  pre¬ 
pares  to  record  the  figure.  It  is  not  a  time-consuming 
operation.  Note  the  open  weight  book  in  front  of  him 
and  the  milk  can  and  the  strainer  into  which  to  dump 
the  milk  as  soon  as  it  has  been  weighed  and  recorded. 


For  proper  stimulation  for  milk  let-down  the  water  must 
be  hot.  Most  dairymen  realize  this  but  water  has  a 
habit  of  cooling  rapidly  and  even  though  hot  enough 
for  the  first  cow  it  has  gone  below  the  stimulating  tem¬ 
perature  after  a  few  cows  have  been  milked.  A  drop- 
in  electric  heater  enables  the  milker  to  maintain  the 
water  temperature  through  milking. 

Hot  water  in  the  pail  is  of  little  value  unless  applied 
in  generous  quantities  to  the  udder.  The  large  cow 
sponge  that  Karl  is  applying  to  the  udder  is  capable 
of  holding  enough  water  to  do  the  job  quickly  and 
effectively. 

son  to  expect  on  the  basis  of  their  past  perform¬ 
ances.  Our  problem  was  real  and  serious  enough  to 
command  immediate  action.  We  were  faced  with 
the  choice  of  finding  the  cause  of  his  trouble  and 
correcting  it  or  replacing  him. 

After  careful'  observation  of  his  milking  prac¬ 
tices  we  concluded  that  he  was  not  getting  his  cows 
ready  to  be  milked.  As  a  result  the  machine  was  on 
the  cows  nearly  a  minute  before  there  was  any  milk 
let  down  and  there  never  was  a  complete  let  down. 
This  meant  that  the  machine  had  to  be  left  on  too 
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long  and  even  then  there  was  a  lot  of  stripping  I 
be  done.  1,1 

This  was  becoming  a  vicious  circle,  because  tt 
more  he  stripped  the  more  he  had  to  strip.  We  ej 
plained  to  him  the  role  that  stimulation  played 
causing  the  hormone  responsible  for  milk  let  down 
to  be  released.  He  was  provided  with  a  sponge  y\{\ 
which  to  wash  the  udder,  the  theory  being  that  the 
sponge  would  hold  enough  hot  water  to  really  stimli 
late  the  udder.  The  udder  was  then  dried  with  a  cow- 
towel  that  could  be  discarded.  With  a  plug-in  elec- 
trie  water  heater  he  was  not  only  able  to  keep  the 
water  hot  but  to  change  it  often  enough  to  keep  it 
clean. 

This  made  the  difference.  The  downward  trend  in 
production  on  the  cows  he  niilked  was  checked  and 
the  fresh  cows  added  to  his  string  began  to  reach 
new  highs  and  to  maintain  their  production  for  sub¬ 
stantial  periods.  He  continued  to  check  his  cows 
after  removing  the  machine  but  discontinued  pro¬ 
longed  stripping.  Since  making  this  single  change 
in  routine  he  has  cut  about  thirty  minutes  of  the 
milking  time  for  each  milking  and  he  has  the  per¬ 
sonal  pride  in  his  work  that  comes  from  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  grows  out  of  the  knowledge  that  he  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job. 


Milking  Is  A  Full 

The  man  who  thinks  he  is  saving  time  by  feeding 
the  calves  and  doing  other  chores  while  the  machine 
is  milking  the  cow  is  only  kidding  himself.  He  is  not 
saving  time,  but  he  is  doing  a  poor  milking  job.  We 
had  a  milker  wh,o  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  get 
through.  As  soon  as  he  hung  the  machine  on  his  last 
cow  he  busied  himself  with  cleaning  up  and  putting 
away  his  equipment.  Warning  did  little  good  and  he 
had  to  learn  the  hard  way.  The  lesson  wasn’t  long 
in  coming  because  within  a  few  weeks  he  was  in 
serious  trouble  with  her  udder.  We  finally  solved  the 
problem  by  having  him  milk  her  last  by  hand. 

We  put  all  of  our  milk  over  an  aerator  and  then 
into  dry  storage.  One  of  our  men  as  soon  as  he  had 
a  can  of  milk  would  put  the  machine  on  his  next  cow 
and  then  take  the  can  of  milk  to  the  dairy  house 
and  put  it  over  the  cooler.  It  wasn’t  very  hard  to 
tell  how  many  cans  of  milk  he  got  because  all  we 
had  to  do  was  count  the  number  of  cows  that  were 
in  trouble. 


Proper  Drying  Off  Is  Essential 

A  large  percentage  of  all  udder  trouble  starts 
during  the  drying  off  process.  Once  the  udder  be¬ 
comes  infected,  it  seems  to  be  predisposed  to  peri¬ 
odic  flare  ups  every  time  unfavorable  conditions 
exist  in  the  future.  We  have  had  some  milkers  who 
were  professionals  at  drying  their  cows  off.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  were  so  proficient  at  the  art 
that  they  got  the  job  done  early.  Maybe  this  is  one 
solution  to  the  drying  off  problem  but  it  is  not  very 
profitable. 

The  persistent  producing  cow  that  is  still  produc¬ 
ing  a  good  flow  of  milk  when  it  is  time  to  dry  her 
off  presents  a  real  problem.  Time  is  an  important 
factor.  We  skip  a  few  milkings  and  then  milk  her 
dry.  Each  quarter  is  then  treated  just  as  though  she 
were  in  trouble.  We  then  let  her  go  unmilked  so 
long  as  the  udder  doesn’t  become  dangerously  tight. 

Once  in  a  while  a  cow  will  start  to  leak  as  the 
udder  becomes  tight.  This  is  serious  because  milk¬ 
ing  becomes  a  continuous  process.  If  a  cow  starts 
to  leak  we  milk  her  dry,  again  treat  the  quarters 
and  then  seal  the  teats  with  collodion.  By  following 
this  procedure  we  have  been  fairly  successful  in  ge  • 
ting  our  cows  dried  off  promptly  and  with  very 
little  udder  trouble. 

The  incidence  of  infected  quarters  at  the  next 
calving  has  been  extremely  low  whenever  we  have 
followed  this  routine.  The  results  are  so  positive 
that  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  treatmen  0 
all  quarters  during  the  drying  off  process  should  e 
come  standard  procedure.  It  is  the  simple  appllC^ 
tion  of  the  time  honored  proverb  “It  is  easier 
prevent  trouble  than  to  correct  it.” 


The  Milk  Seales  Hold  the  Key 

At  Harden  Farms  we  would  be  lost  without  daily 
milk  weights.  Wide  variations  in  daily  milk  weig  - 
spells  out  a  poor  milking  job.  They  forecast  disap 
pointing  production  and  predict  trouble  to  co  j 
Any  sudden  unexplained  drop  in  the  production 
a  cow  forewarns  of  impending  trouble  and  gives  , 
a  chance  to  stay  ahead  of  it.  Equally  important,  a 
maybe  the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  these 
milk  weights  serve  as  a  challenge  to  the  nu 
because  they  realize  that  these  weights  are  a  p 
tive  and  concrete  evaluation  of  their  work. 


SUMMARY 

The  milking  practices  yon  employ  may  be  just  a 
important  as  the  bull  you  use. 
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iervic©  Bureau 


|,|;\  YOU  MOVE 

»We  moved  from  New  York  to  Florida 
nd  trucked  our  furniture.  There  was 
ver  $200  worth  of  damage  and  loss  but 
[he  company  has  only  offered  to  settle 
ior  about  one-third.  Would  you  please 
rite  them  for  me?" 

We  wrote  the  company  and  were  ad- 
pised  by  them  that  their  settlement  was 
jased  on  30^  per  pound,  per  article, 
vhich  is  their  legal  liability.  If  our  sub- 
icriber  had  requested  additional  insur- 
inCe  coverage,  there  would  have  been 
n  additional  charge  and  the  claim 
,/ould  have  been  handled  on  the  basis 
>f  being  fully  insured. 

If  you  are  moving,  see  what  the  mov¬ 
ing  company’s  legal  liability  is  and,  if 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  you  can  get  ad- 
litional  insurance  on  your  goods. 

—  A.  A.  — 

>1085  M  AT  I OV  FOR  Y  OU 

Any  of  the  following  helpful  pamph- 
may  be  obtained,  free,  by  writing 
Public  Information  Committee, 
lew  York  State  Bar  Association,  99 
Washington  Avenue,  Albany  10,  New 
ork: 

“Do  You  Need  a  Will  ?”  a  discussion 
f  the  reasons  for  making  a  will  with 
nswers  to  questions  frequently  asked. 
“Buying  and  Selling  Real  Estate,”  a 
rief  explanation  of  the  real  estate 
ransaction  showing  some  of  the  pit- 
alls  for  the  unwary. 

“Do  You  Have  Tax  Problems?”  a 
iscussion  of  the  reasons  for  consider- 
ng  the  tax  consequences  of  many 
ample,  everyday  transactions. 


lets 

the 


—  A.  A.  — 

['THANKS” 

"This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
fc)f  your  $25.00  Service  Bureau  reward 
jcheck  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

“I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  your  Mr.  Davis  who  took  such 
an  interest  in  the  robbery  case  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  through. 

“Your  good  farm  paper  is  surely  per¬ 
forming  a  wonderful  service  to  your 
leaders.  Again  thanking  you,  I  remain 
Paul  L.  Brown ,  Calverton  General 
Store,  Calverton ,  N.  Y” 


1 1.45 
.  6.39 
62.48 
3.23 
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SERVICE  BUREAU  CLAIMS 
RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

c-  Sanford  Halcoltville  . .  $81.20 

Mr  fiSI  insurance  claim) 
in. fm^ard  C'  K,in9ler.  Pleasantville  .  60.00 

Mr.  till.  on  wlieels) 

,r;fl“  h,el  Pu'flv.  Smith's  Basin  .  3.50 

(refund  on  order) 

r/J9  9'  F'tch-  Olean  .  4.98 

(return,  on  order) 

?r'efnnrtCe  Stewart-  St-  Reqis  Falls  .  6.81 

Mrs  rhi  °"  car  insurance) 

I  refund8  Roser-  Livingston  Manor 

MrtuP,.  °n  cart|S) 

refiinrT <er  Reiman-  Venice  Center 

renirni  on  game) 

(refrno*  Farr  Lyons  Falls  . 

Mrs"  ,on  merchandise) 

(refund" ^  Klu5'  E-  Quotme,  L.  I. 

Mr. ‘i.  on  order) 

(refund4  Kinyon-  Marietta  . 

Mrs  i"d T°n  toys) 

(r’efnndTy„Snow,-  Trumansburg  .  2.00 

Mr  u,na  on  order) 

(refumi  „R„eynol,ds'  Richville  . 2.98 

Mr  If  ■  “it  order> 

(refund "m"  Hat,ter’  Jr--  Syracuse  .  1.42 

Mr  rarti  °«  merchandise) 

S 8ainbridge . 6-63 

Monticei,°  — . 5-96 

(refund*  on  ^rde*)’  M°nticel,°  . 

Mr.  „  MASSACHUSETTS 

(r'efun"" q^1  . 

Mr,s;  A''ce  Carter  Belfltt  ^ 

. " 

M^%  «*r)ChjrleIt0n  . 

u(tosmiee^tiParker’  Greene  ™- 
Mrs.  Alhert  settlement ) 

'refunderJnWo?dei)  Hi"Ck'ey  . 

Mrs  Fa,.-  .  CONNECTICUT 

(refund 'onWorf(!f‘er'  E-  Hampton 

Mr.  n  u  PENNSYLVANIA 

( settlement"  rai^repai rs)  A'bany  " 

Mrs.  M  F  p  MARYLAND 

(refund  ott  orde")  R°9ers  Hei0hts 


6.04 


2.98 
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Vertical,  undershot  elevator 
levels  out  bunches.  Solid 
table  bottom 


Proven  knotfer  ties  under 
compression,  extremely  ac¬ 
curate 


hut  bales  ’em  fast! 

MASSEY- HARRIS  SLICER  BALER 


Enclosed  drives  run  in  bath 
of  oil,  heavy  ball  bearings 


Needles  pass  through  plung¬ 
er  —  not  the  hay,  less  wear 

NO.  1  ENGINE  DRIVEN 
BALER 

Powered  by  a  25  hp 
air-cooled  engine,  the 
No.  1  Baler  turns  out 
up  to  7  bales  a  min¬ 
ute  depending  on  mois¬ 
ture.  Leaf-guard  de¬ 
sign  saves  more  of  the 
protein-rich  leaves  in 
every  bale. 


NO. 1  ffO  BALER 
Custom  baler  capacity  at 
low  cost.  Heavy,  belt-driven 
flywheel  maintains  correct 
power  delivery  for 
uniform  bales. 


yowMJr  eye  an 


J^eaf-guard  design  —  the  Massey-Harris  way  of  crop 
protection  —  starts  at  the  small  diameter  pick-up 
that  travels  the  crop  a  shorter  distance.  It  continues 
up  the  solid  table  with  its  leaf-saving  undershot  ele¬ 
vator  .  .  .  through  the  enclosed  cross  conveyor  with 
its  gentle  tumbling  action  .  .  .  and  on  into  the  bale 
chamber  where  every  charge  retains  a  high  leaf  count. 

With  leaf-guard  design  the  knotter  ties  under 
compression  to  capture  more  of  the  protein-rich 
leaves  .  .  .  assures  highly  palatable  feed  with  more 
grow-power  for  livestock. 

And  the  capacity  to  maintain  leaf-guard  efficiency 
is  constant,  dependable.  A  big,  heavy  flywheel  keeps 
up  uniform  baling  speed  .  .  .  assures  perfect  timing 
and  accuracy  that  turns  out  firm  14  x  18  x  37  inch 
bales  .  .  .  tied  tighter  to  take  a  lot  of  handling,  to 
stay  tied  under  storage. 


Ask  for  a  demonstration 

See  these  big-capacity  leaf-guard 
balers  in  action  on  your  farm.  See 
how  they  put  new  efficiency  into 
haymaking.  For  folder  write  Massey- 
Harris,  Dept.  £_85  Racine,  Wis. 


Massey-  Harris 


FOR  BETTER  FARMING,  JOIN  YOUR  SOIL  C 0 N S E R V  A T I  0 N  D I S T R I C T 


Loves  to  go . . .  and  looks  it  ! 

The  '56  Chevrolet 


^  vs*-******- 

-  *  lUi®  12*2*  '  s  i  ^ '  : 


. 

. 


It  looks  high-priced  but  it’s  the  Bel  Air  Sport  Sedan — one  of  two  new  Chevrolet  k-door  hardtops. 


It’s  got  frisky  new  power,  V8  or  6,  to  make  the  going 
sweeter  and  the  passing  safer .  It’s  agile,  quick,  solid 
and  sure  on  the  road. 


This  is  the  car  that  set  a  new  record  for  the  Pikes  Peak  run.  And  the 
car  that  can  take  that  tough  and  twisting  climb  in  record  time  is  bound 
to  make  your  driving  safer  and  more  pleasant. 

Curve  ahead?  You  level  through  it  with  a  wonderful  nailed-to-the- 
road  feeling  of  stability.  Chevrolet’s  special  suspension  and  springing 
see  to  that. 

Slow  car  ahead?  You  whisk  around  it  and  back  in  line  in  seconds. 
That’s  handled  by  Chevrolet’s  new  high-compression  power— ranging 
from  the  new  “Blue-Flame  140”  Six  up  to  225  h.p.  in  the  new  Corvette 
V8  engine,  available  on  all  models  at  extra  cost. 

Quick  stop  called  for?  Nudge  those  oversize  brakes  and  relax.  Chevro¬ 
let’s  exclusive  Anti-Dive  braking  brings  you  to  a  smooth,  heads-up  halt. 

No  doubt  about  it,  this  bold  beauty  was  made  for  the  road.  Like  to 
try  it?  Just  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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SOIL  TESTS  AS  A  BASIS 
FOR  APPLYING  FERTILIZER 


Ky  R.  J.  LATH  WELL 

Department  of  Agronomy,  Cornell  University 

f 

nF  A  service  i$  useful,  people  will  ask 
for  it  again  and  again.  That’s  the  way 
it  has  been  with  soil  testing  in  the 
Northeast — those  who  have  had  soil 
tests  made  and  follow  recommenda¬ 
tions,  continue  to  have  them. made  year  after 
year. 

Complete  soil  testing  is  one  of  the  fastest, 
most  useful  and  least  costly  ways  of  finding 
out  what  nutrients  your  soil  can  supply  the 
growing  plants.  A  soil  test  report  shows  what, 
if  anything,  you  have  to  add  to  your  soil  to 
get  money-making  yields. 

Soil  Tests  Needed 

At  least  15  elements  are  known  to  be  need¬ 
ed  for  plant  growth.  Fortunately,  the  soil  can 
supply  most  of  these  without  adding  any¬ 
thing.  Agronomists  have  found  that  lime,  ni¬ 
trogen,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  are  most 
likely  to  be  lacking  in  our  soils. 

The  pH  or  lime  requirement  test  has  been 
made  by  both  county  agents  and  central  soil 
testing  laboratories  'for  many  years.  Most 
people  have  realized  the  absolute  need  for 
sufficient  lime  for  good  crop  production.  We 
find,  however,  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
farmers  who  need  lime  are  not  using  enough 
on  their  fields.  The  need  for  phosphorus  has 
been  adequately  demonstrated  on  thousands 
°f  farms  throughout  the  Northeast.  More  and 
naore  evidence  is  accumulating  in  this  area 
showing  the  need  for  high  potash  fertilizers. 
Soils  vary  greatly  in  their  potash-  supply  and 
soil  tests  can  help  to  point  out  those  fields  that 
need  additional  potash  fertilizers.  As  we  draw 
more  upon  the  soil  for  food  and  forage,  the 
importance  of  soil  organic  matter  is  magni- 
ed.  As  organic  matter  is  decomposed,  nitro- 
S^n,  phosphorus,  and  sulfur  are  made  avail- 
a  k  for  plants  but  many  of  our  soils  which 
aie  being  intensively  farmed  to  cash  crops 
ch  as  corn,  beans,  and  potatoes  are  being 
epleted  rapidly’ of  their  supply  of  orga'nic 
matter.  Complete  soil  tests  provide  us  with 
an  lnventory  of  the  soil  supply  of  these  soil 

c°nstituents. 

I  sing  Soil  Information 

Soil  test  information  provides  a  good  inven- 
^e  supply  of  soil  nutrients  that  are 
ea  uy  available  for  plant  growth.  It  helps  to 
ermine  the  ratio  or  grade  of  fertilizer  to 


l  "  -  j.<auu  oi  giaue  ui  xeiimzei  to 

bofii  ^°r  examP^e>  if  the  soil  test  indicates 
shn  , ,  0sPh°rus  and  potassium  are  low,  one 
°u  d  buy  a  fertilizer  with  equal  amounts  of 


these  two  elements.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pot¬ 
assium  is  high,  but  phosphorus  is  low,  it  will 
be  costly  to  pay  for  potash  fertilizer  not 
needed. 

If  different  fields  are  tested,  the  results 
should  indicate  the  areas  which  are  in  great¬ 
est  need  of  extra  fertilization.  During  times 
when  farmers  are  subjected  to  an  economic 
squeeze,  it  is  definitely  to  his  advantage  to 
place  fertilizer  where  he  can  expect  the  great¬ 
est  return  from  it. 

When  having  a  soil  test  made,  let  the  tester 
know  what  you  plan  to  grow  on  that  soil. 
Either  the  laboratory  or  your  county  agent 
can  tell  you  from  the  test  report  what  the 
land  needs  for  top  yields. 

One  of  the  most  marked  trends  in  fertilizer 
use  in  the  Northeast  is  toward  the  use  of  more 
nitrogen  and  potash  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  phosphate  used.  Many  vegetable 
and  potato  growers  who  have  used  liberal 
quantities  of  high  phosphate  or  high  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  fertilizers  have  found  that 
large  reserves  of  tljese  plant  nutrients  have 
accumulated.  Where  soil  tests  have  shown 
large  soil  reserves  of  these  nutrients,  many 
farmers  have  changed  to  lower  amounts  of 
narrower  ratio  fertilizers  with  savings  as  great 
as  $20  an  acre. 

Getting  Soil  Tested 

Practically  all  of  the  Northeastern  states 
provide  a  soil  testing  service  operated  by  the 
state  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  also  available  commercial 
soil  testing  laboratories.  Practically  all  states 


Cornell  Agronomists  plan  a  stepped-up  soil  testing 
program  for  New  York  farmers  this  year.  Alexander 
Ozols  (left),  lab  technician,  does  the  paper  work 
while  Lyman  Baker,  Lab  assistant,  empties  soil  out 
to  dry.  Between  50-100  boxes  are  received  every 
day  in  the  laboratory  where  scientists  test  the  soil 
for  acidity,  organic  matter,  phosphate,  potassium 
and  magnesium. 

make  a  service  charge  partially  to  cover  the 
cost  of  analyzing  the  samples. 

In  New  York  State  (and  in  most  states) 
farmers  should  contact  their  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agent  for  information  sheets  and  sample 
boxes.  Most  states  provide  information  sheets 
and  sample  boxes  for  the  farmer  to  use  in 
sending  samples  to  the  laboratory. 

The  state  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
are  also  able  to  answer  any  questions  that 
farmers  might  have  concerning  soil  testing. 
For  your  convenience,  the  addresses  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  follow; 
Pennsylvania:  University  Park 

New  Jersey:  New  Brunswick 

New  York:  Ithaca 

Connecticut:  Storrs 

New  Haven 

Rhode  Island:  Kingston 

Massachusetts :  Amherst 

Vermont:  -  Burlington 

New  Hampshire:  Durham 

Maine:  Orono 

A  soil  test  is  no  better  than  the  sample  that 
is  submitted  to  the  laboratory.  Soil  samples 
are  most  conveniently  obtained  with  a  soil 
auger  or  with  a  soil  sampling  tube  but  they 
may  also  be  taken  with  a  spade.  Cut  out  a 
block  of  soil  to  a  depth  (Continued  on  Page  11) 


the  First  and  best  Open  Formula 


June’s  green  grass  is  the  best  milk  maker  in 
the  Northeast  .  .  .  succulent  .  .  .  rich  in  protein 
. . .  well  supplied  with  minerals  and  vitamins  . . . 
of  high  feeding  value.  Grass  is  the  foundation 
of  efficient  summer  production. 

A  cow  harvesting  115  pounds  of  grass,  an 
average  day’s  work  on  quality  pasture,  will  get 
enough  TDN.  to  keep  in  good  rig  and  produce 
30  pounds  of  milk. 

High  Producers  Need  Grain 

However  ...  a  better  cow  rarely  can  eat  all 
the  grass  she  needs  to  make  all  the  milk  she 
is  capable  of  producing.  She  needs  the  TDN.  in 
135  pounds  of  grass  to  make  40  pounds  of  milk  • 
and  20  pounds  more  grass  for  every  additional 
10  pounds  of  milk.  Because  her  ability  to  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  is  limited  by  the  clock, 
a  high-producing  cow  should  always  be  fed 
grain,  i 


A  cow  making  50  pounds  of  3.5%  milk  a  day! 
should  have  10  pounds  of  grain  daily  whilej 
grazing  excellent  pasture  ...  14  pounds  ong 
pasture  ...  17  pounds  if  she  gets  poor  pasture.j 

Summer  Heat  Affects  Pasture 

And  then,  in  July  and  August— even  in  June| 
dry  spells— the  finest  pasture  will  decline  ini 
feeding  value.  The  sure  way  to  make  that  extra! 
milk  is  to  maintain  the  formula  of  good  gmssj 
by  supplementing  pasture  with  grain. 

G.L.F.  14%  Grassland  Dairy  and  16%  Mlk 
Maker  are  the  profitable  pasture  partners <| 

Priced  with  the  market .  . .  open  formulas . 
quality  that  pays  off  on  the  farm  .  .  •  these  are| 
the  reasons  dairymen  use  more  G.L.F.  Fan 
Feeds  than  any  other  kind.  See  your  l°ca| 
G.L.F.  man  for  the  right  feed  to  fit  )oUIj 
pasture  situation. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Balance  Pasture  All  Summer  long  with 

G.L.F.  Open  Formula  HAIRY  FEEDS 


14%  GRASSLAND  DAIRY  •  16%  MILR  MAKER 
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i  encan  Agriculturist,  June  2,  1956  — 

Hired  Man,  Tenant,  or  Owner-? 

Readers  Give  Advice  to  a  Young  Man  with  a  Problem 


lot  to  learn 

(First  Prize) 

HIS  young  man  has  worked  on  a 
large  dairy  farm  and  therefore  must 
now  the  responsibilities  that  are  re¬ 
quired  on  the  farm. 

There  is  a  lot  to  learn  about  farming, 
fo  be  a  good  farmer  you.have  to  know 
lows  how  to  take  care  of  farm  ma- 
iiinery,  how  and  when  to  plant.  You 
lave  to  know  about  seeds  and  the  soil 
on  the  farm.  If  he  knows  these  things 
out  farming  he  is  ready  to  start  for 
mself. 

I  would  say  rent  a  farm  on  shares 
ith  the  option  of  buying.  In  this  way 
he  does  not  have  the  whole  responsi- 
lity  to  share;  and  if  not  satisfied,  in 
ay  2  to  3  years,  he  can  quit  and  would 
lot  be  out  so  much  as  in  buying  a  farm 
btright.  In  renting  a  farm  on  shares 
!e  first  will  prove  to  himself  whether 
;  can  manage  a  farm  alone  and 
loulder  the  heartaches  that  go  with 
inning. 

If  he  does  not  have  labor  saving 
quipment  and  has  to  start  from  noth- 
ig,  then  my  advice  is  to  stick  to 
orking  on  a  farm  till  he  gets  enough 
ived  to  buy  the  things  that  will  help 
tost  when  farming  alone. 

He  may  be  able  to  get  a  loan  or  bor- 
dw  the  money  to  start  farming  but  be- 
ire  he  does  this  he  should  be  sure  he 
m  make  the  payments  and  live  too. 
ave  a  good  lawyer  make  the  contract, 
ead  all  the  fine  print,  or  you  may  end 
3  with  no  farm  and  a  lot  of  hard 
'ork. 

Be  sure  you  have  a  good  dairy  to 
tart  with  and  good  land.  Know  your 
ghts  to  begin  with  and  always  do  as 
ou  promise.  Once  you  get  yourself  ad¬ 
ject  to  farming  and  can  manage  your 
ivn  affairs,  then  you  can  start  on  a 
rger  scale.  —  Mrs.  D.A.M.,  Canton, 

■  7. 

ROM  EXPERIENCE 

(Sec  and  Prize) 

A  S  ONE  who  started  working  as 
*  this  young  man  is  'doing,  on  a  dairy 
rm,  I  might  give  a  little  worthwhile 
dvice.  I  take  it  you  like  farming  or 
ou  wouldn’t  be  asking  these  questions. 
The  next  thing — does  your  wife  (I 
ssume  there  is  one)  share  this  with 
ou?  Will  she  be  willing  to  make  the 
ncrifice  that  may  be  necessary  ?  If  she 
°os  not,  then  you  are  licked  before  you 
art. 


falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  God 
has  a  way  of  doing  it  sometimes  that  is 
tough  on  farmers',  but  still,  I  guess  he 
does  better  by  us  than  we  do  by  Him. 
Should  you  decide  to  farm,  don’t  grow 
all  corn,  beans  and  what  have  you. 
Grow  some  flowers,  not  only  in  the 
garden  but  also  in  your  lives.  It  will 
make  the  way  much  brighter. 

R.T.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

NO  GREATER 
SATISFACTION 

1.  Hired  Man  As  a  hired  man,  there 
are  many  things  to  consider.  Wages 
should  be  adequate.  Hours  of  work 
should  be  reasonable.  Then  there  should 
be  privileges,  such  as  days  off  and  va¬ 
cations. 

Opportunity  to  learn  might  be  an¬ 
other  factor.  Is  your  employer  a  good 
farmer,  prosperous,  intelligent  and  con¬ 
siderate?  A  few  years  as  a  hired  man 
might  be  of  great  value  to  you  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

2.  Tenant  Farmer  You  rent  a  farm 
on  shares.  Does  that  mean  that  you 
have  half  the  profits  of  a  well-equipped 
and  well-stocked  farm?  Farm  life  has 
become  more  complex.  Present  day 
farms  are  higher  in  price  and  more 
money  is  invested.  The  stock,  state  of 
cultivation,  and  equipment  are  factors 
for  consideration.  Again,  the  owner  of 
the  farm  is  to  be  judged.  Is  he  a  fair 
man  ?  Will  he  give  you  a  good  chance  if 
you  are  fair  with  him?  If  you  use  his 
stock  and  equipment  well,  and  try  to 
build  up  rather  than  tear  down  his 
place,  this  plan  might  be  a  good  one  for 
a  few  years. 

3.  tarm  Owner  Now  we  come  to 
your  real  ambition.  You  want  to  buy  a 
farm.  As  you  know,  prices  are  high 
now.  However,  you  are  young  and  have 
much  courage.  I  would  say  buy  care¬ 
fully.  Consider  many  factors  such  as 
how  to  finance  the  deal,  size  of  pay¬ 
ments,  term  of  payment,  state  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm,  equipment  on  farm  or 
needed,  whether  stocked  or  not,  and 
condition  of  buildings. 

Lastly,  is  it  where  you  want  to  live? 
Do  you  like  it? 

All  considered  and  weighed  in  the 
balance,  go  ahead,  and  I  wish  you  luck. 
I  know  of  no  greater  satisfaction  a  true 
farmer  can  have  than  a  good  farm 
home.— Mrs.  G.E.B.,  Lyme,  N.  H. 


Theh,  how  much  time  and  energy  are 
0U  willing  to  put  into  it  ?  Forty  hours 
week  will  never  run  a  farm.  You  will 
ewl  to  make  decisions. 

First  things  must  come  first,  as  I  told 
ly  Family ,  “if  we  have  too  many  of 
le  little  things,  we  will  never  have  the 
Now,  if  you  both  qualify,  I  say, 
ever  F>e  willing  to  stay  on  the  bottom 

y  although,  no  doubt,  that  would  be 
asier. 

About  farming  on  shares,  that  de- 
n  s  on  circumstances.  It  might  be 
1Sl  experience  you  need  to  decide 
^  future.  I  did  it  for  just  one  year 
1  then  went  in  debt  right  up  to  my 
for  150  acres.  This  entailed  much 
fa  vvas  n°t  easy,  but  still  it  had  its 
|°mPense,  the  feeling  that  comes 
lowing  a  bit  of  this  good,  old, 
j!  eai'th  was  mine. 

!j  ^  w°uld  be  any  encouragement  for 
^  young  man  to  know  how  this  ven- 
er!, Came  out — we  spent  forty  years — 

’ y  contented,  satisfying  years  on  the 
1  he  children  grew  up  in  the  best 
jwironmdit:.  Junior  is  a  Cornell 
JJate  an(T  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
'e  1&  !°n  .^eParfment  in  Connecticut. 
en,Uve  lived  in  town  eight  years  with 
t’oif  ]  of  worldly  goods  to  see  us 
*'■  *  1<now  a  dozen  or  more  who 
j  ^  one  as  well  or  even  better. 

that  <n0t  PicturinK  farming  as  rosy, 
the  sun  will  always  shine.  Rain 


PROBAULY 

f  write  from  experience. 

If  you  have  a  good  boss  and  receive 
$2,700  to  $3,000  a  year  with  rent,  fuel, 
milk,  lights,  and  fruit  and  garden,  do 
not  go  to  farming  for  yourself. 

The  share  basis  bf  renting  never 
works  out  in  a  labor  man’s  favor.  Rent 
a  farm  outright  for  cash  for  two 
years.  Stock  it  yourself  and  in  two 
years  machinery  and  stock  is  paid  for. 

Then  buy  a  good  farm.  If  you  are  a 
hard  worker,  with  no  bad  luck  for  10 
years,  you  will  come  out  fine.  It  takes 
a  large  herd  of  good  cows  to  pay  for 
feed,  seed  and  other  expenses.  You  will 
not  make  $2,700  or  $3,000  just  to  live 
on  from  your  own  farm. 

L.W.H.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

GO  SLOW 

OR  goodness  sake,  don’t  think  of 
buying  a  farm  now  with  taxes  so 
high,  and  tools  and  cows,  too.  And  if 
you  had  to  improve  the  buildings,  that 
is  another  cost! 

I  say  work  for  money  and  save  all 
you  can  each  month  and  put  it  in  the 
bank.  Then  work  a  farm  on  shares  for 
about  two  years.  The  man  that  owns 
the  farm  will  have  to  own  the  cows. 
And  you  can  raise  some  young  calves 
for  both  parties  and  in  that  way  you 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Every  day,  every  week,  every  month 


by  more  smokers  than 
any  other  smoking  tobacco 


Farmer  Goes  For  P.A.’s  Natural  Taste! 

“Prince  Albert  is  the  pipe  tobacco  for  me”,  says  farmer,  John 
Paul.  “I  like  the  rich,  natural  flavor  I  get,  pipeful  after  pipe¬ 
ful.  P.A.  in  my  pipe  means  cool,  mild  smoking!” 


Nature,  herself,  put  the  flavor 

in  P.A. !  And  Prince  Albert’s 
own  special  process  holds 
and  heightens  this  rich, 
natural  flavor.  P.A.  is  crimp 
cut  to  pack  neat  and  firm 
in  your  pipe.  Test 
Prince  Albert  yourself! 
You’ll  agree  it’s 
naturally  best  for 
smoking  enjoyment. 


myoA  * 

so  cool  sm 


R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company, 
Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCOI 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  June  2 


1955 


THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 


YOU  CAN’T  MIX  OIL  AND  WATER 


I N  April  of  this  year,  Victor  Riesel,  who  writes 

a  column  used  in  192  newspapers,  had  ' sul¬ 
phuric  acid  thrown  into  his  eyes.  Hoping  against 
hope,  his  doctors  struggled  to  save  at  least  part 
of  his  sight,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Riesel  is  now  total¬ 
ly  blind. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  attack  on  him  was 
made  because  of  his  warfare  on  gangsters  and 
hoodlums  who  take  over  the  management  of 
some  labor  unions.  Mr.  Riesel  is  in  general  re¬ 
garded  as  a  friend  of  labor,  but  he  has  warned 
against  the  extreme  tactics  of  some  of  them.  In 
particular,  he  has  been  emphatic  about  the 
Longshoreman’s  Union  and  its  tie-up  with  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

The  subject  is  brought  up  here  because.it  is 
this  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  which  is  trying 
to  organize  dairy  farmers.  Many  farmers  who 
ship  by  truck  already  know  from  bitter  personal 
expedience  about  the  practice  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  of  forcing  truckers  to  pay  "an  unloaders’ 
fee.  Unless  this  fee  is  paid  the  truckers  cannot 
unload  at  big  city  docks.  A  tankload  of  milk  is 
worth  over  $2,000  —  much  more  if  it  carries 
cream  or  ice  cream  mix.  Of  course  it  must  be 
delivered  promptly,  and  when  it  is  unloaded, 
teamsters  union  demands  an  unloading  fee  of 
from  $16.00  to  $20.00,  even  though  the  truck 
driver  does  the  work.  The  truckers  pay  or  else — 
which  may  mean  dust  in  the  engine,  or  kerosene 
in  the  milk,  or  a  club  over  the  head. 

In -the  newspapers  recently  there  was  a  story 
of  a  special  payment  to  Dave  Beck,  head  of  the 
Teamsters  Union.  According  to  the  story,  the 
union  purchased  Beck’s  house  for  him  at  a  figure 
of  $163,000,  and  gave  him  permission  to  live  in 
it  rent  free  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Later,  the 
union  bought  $90,000  worth  of  furnishings  for 
the  house.  The  newspaper  also  says  that  the 
union  maintains  two  other  residences  for  Beck, 
in  Washington  and  Florida. 

These  tactics  of  this  particular  union  should 
be  enough  to  warn  any  thinking  farmer  of  the 
dangers  of  joining  a  labor  union.  They  just  want 
your  money.  Moreover,  no  city  labor  union,  out¬ 
numbering  farmer  members  fifty  or  more  to  one, 
can  do  anything  to  raise  your  milk  prices.  The 
large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  union  want 
low  retail  milk  prices,  which  of  course  means 
low  producer  returns. 

Farmers  in  general  have  no  quarrel  with  con¬ 
structive  labor  unions.  The  better  ones  have  been 
of  great  help  to  the  men  of  the  cities  who  work 
with  their  hands.  But,  unfortunately,  while  this 
is  not  true  of  all,  it  is  true  that  some  labor 
union  leaders  now  are  not  constructive.  They  are 
feathering  their  own  nests.  Their  strikes  often 
cause  great  hardship  to  millions  of  innocent 
people.  And  even  good  ones  have  nothing  in 
common  with  farmers  because  the  financial  in¬ 
terests  of  farmers  and  of  consumers  are  not 
mutual.  They  are  not  the  same,  and  you  cannot 
mix  oil  and  water. 


GOOD  DRINK 


GINUTCH  scientists,”  says  Cornell,  “have  de¬ 
veloped  a  process  by  which  high-grade 
pectin,  familiar  to  homemakers,  is  mixed  with 
milk  and  sugar,  and  then  fruit  juices  added.” 

Cornell  is  planning  to  test-sell  these  fruit- 
flavored  milk  drinks  in  vending  machines.  Fla¬ 
vors  will  include  strawberry,  cherry,  peach  and 


blackberry.  All  such  work  that  helps  to  increase 
the  drinking  of  milk  is  praiseworthy. 

For  years  in  our  home  I  have  experimented 
with  various  kinds  of  flavored  milk  drinks.  A 
little  sugar  with  vanilla  flavoring  in  milk,  stirred 
with  an  egg  beater  or  an  electric  mixer,  will  give 
you  a  tasty  milk  shake.  Substitute  maple  syrup 
for  the  sugar,  leave  out  the  vanilla,  and  you 
have  another  milk  drink  that  will  tickle  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  tastes  and  your  own.  Best  of  all,  beat  an 
egg,  then  stir  it  into  the  above  combination,  and 
you  will  have  a  drink  better  than  anything  you 
can  buy. 

We  haven’t  begun  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  possibilities  of  using  more  milk. 


ARE  YOU  SUPERSTITIOUS? 


'T’ HAT  good  paper,  “ The  Ohio  Farmer says 
that  Newbell  N.  Puckett,  head  of  the  Soci¬ 
ology  Department  at  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Cleveland,  is  collecting  superstitions  in 
which  many  people  believe.  He  has  already 
gathered  over  8,500. 

For  example,  did  you  ever  hear  the  one  that 
when  a  cow  raises  her  head  and  sniffs  that  is  a 
sign  of  coming  rain?  Or  that  it  is  bad  luck  to 
set  a  hen  on  an  even  number  of  eggs?  Do  cu¬ 
cumbers  grow  the  longest  if  they  are  planted  on 
the  year’s  longest  day?  And  so  on. 

How  many  superstitions  do  you  know?  And 
how  many  do  you  believe  in?  Send  in  your  list 
with  a  short  letter  addressed  to  American 
Agriculturist,  Department  S,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  For  all  of  the  good  let¬ 
ters  that  we  can  use  we  will  pay  $1.00  apiece, 
and  we’ll  pass  them  on  to  other  readers.  Letters 
should  be  received  not  later  than  June  16. 


SOD  MULCII  IN  ORCHARDS 


J-JOW  WELL  I  remember  when  I  was  teach¬ 
ing  agriculture  how  many  orchardists  looked 
down  their  noses  at  Grant  Hitchings  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  because  he  claimed  that  he  got  more  and 
better  fruit  from  sod  mulch  than  he  did  from 
clean  cultivation. 

For  more  than  50  years  there  has  been  un¬ 
certainty  and  confusion  about  which  is  better. 
But  time  has  proved  Mr.  Hitchings  right.  Until 
a  young  orchard  gets  started  cultivation  is  best. 
But  most  growers  now  use  sod  for  mature  trees. 


DANDELION  GREENS  ARE  GOOD 


\KT  HEN  I  was  a  boy  we  had  an  old  neighbor 
who  used  to  say,  along  late  in  the  winter, 
that  if  he  could  just  live  through  to  dandelion 
greens  he’d  be  all  right.  All  of  us  £an  well  under¬ 
stand  how  he  felt  after  eating  salt  pork,  potg- 
toes,  and  pancakes  all  winter.  Dandelions,  cow¬ 
slips,  young  milkweeds,  and  other  wild  plants 
used  for  greens  were  “real  tasty,”  and  good  for 
us  before  our  modern  tastes  got  too  “per¬ 
snickety.” 

On  our  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”  page 
this  time  Tom  Milliman  comments  that  we 
ought  to  do  more  in  selecting  useful  plants 
growing  wild  around  us  and  that  we  use  very 
few  of  the  known  plants  either  for  food,  forage 
or  fibre. 

How  right  Tom  is!  All  cultivated  plants  of 


today  once  grew  wild,  and  most  of  them  weren’ 
too  good  in  the  wild  state.  It  has  taken  long 
years  of  breeding  and  cultivation  to  bring  ou; 
modern  food  and  fibre  plants  to  their  presen! 
stage  of  perfection.  The  search  should  go  on. 

By  the  way,  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff’ 
page  contains  more  down-to-earth  practica 
common-sense  farming  arid  real  living  than  yoi 
can  find  in  any  other  magazine.  If  you  are  not 
reading  it  regularly  you  are  missing  a  bet. 


SHEEP  POSSIBILITIES 


0! 


an 


YESTERDAY  I  saw  a  flock  of  a  hundred 
more  ewes  and  lambs.  They  set  me  to  worn 
dering  again  if  there  are  not  possibilities  for 
moderate  income  in  sheep  for  farmers  who 
tired  of  milking  cows,  and  of  low  milk  prices 
and  who  still  want  to  keep  their  hand  in  thi 
animal  husbandry  business. 

Sheep  husbandry  should  be  particularly  in. 
teresting  to  older  men  who  love  animals,  am 
want  to  get  out  of  some  of  the  high  pressure  o 
modern  farming. 

If,  however,  you  have  had  no  experience  wi 
sheep,  you  should  proceed  slowly.  I  know  of  m 
other  farm  animal  that  will  so  quickly  lie  righ 
down  and  die  without  any  apparent  reasor 
They  seem  to  give  up  without  a  fight.  Stra 
dogs  can  ruin  a  flock  in  just  one  night.  Shee 
are  no  respecters  of  a  poor  fence.  Contrary 
what  many  think,  they  need  good  pasture,  an 
they  thrive  on  good  legume  hay. 

If  you  think  you  could  meet  the  requiremen 
why  not  give  sheep  a  try? 


HOW  TO  LOSE  YOUR  SHIRT 


I 


T’S  easy!  You  just  sit  back  and  let  yoi 
neighbor  tend  to  things.  Let  him  shovel  th 
walk  and  rake  the  leaves  and  prune  the  trees- 
let  him  take  over  completely — five,  ten,  fiftee 
feet  over  your  property  line. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he’ll  have  a  leg! 
claim  to  every  inch  of  ground  he’s  cared  fo 
(Lawyers  call  this  adverse  possession.)  And 
will  be  too  late  for  you  to  do  anything  about 
We  Americans  can  lose  our  freedom  in  mu( 
the  same  way.  We  can  sit  back  and  let  the  fe< 
eral  government  take  over  and  run  things  tr 
doctors,  the  railroads,  the  electric  light  an 
power  companies,  for  example.  But  the  momei 
we  do,  we  lose  our  American  Way  of  Life. 

Most  of  us  want  to  keep  control  of  our  pro 
erty  and  our  freedoms.  And  we  can  do  it— if  * 
don’t  let  our  neighbors  or  our  government  ta 
over. 

— The  Flame,  Boston,  Mas 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

A  RTHUR  GODFREY  tells  a  chestnut  whn 
I  have  heard  told  in  several  different  waj 
but  it  is  always  good  for  a  laugh: 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  entertaining  "the  gids 
her  bridge  club.  At  nine  o’clock  the  Patt®r 
tiny  feet  was  heard  at  the  head  of  the  s  a 
Mrs.  Patterson  put  down  her  hand, 
proudly,  and  announced  in  a  whisper  tha 
children  were  about  to  say  “goodnig 
everybody. 

There  was  a  second  of  silence,  then  the  v 
of  a  little  girl  said  shyly  but  clearly 
“Mamma,  Billy  found  a  bedbug-’ 
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AA’s  Farmers"  Dollar  Guide 

FARM  BILL;  The  new  farm  bill  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  one 
the  President  vetoed.  It  carries  the  soil  bank  under  which 
farmers  could  get  up  to  $1.2  billion  a  year  for  taking  land  out  of  production, 
but  without  the  provision  for  advanced  payments  this  year.  Mandatory  90% 
supports  have  been  dropped.  Their  inclusion  in  the  original  bill  was  one  of  the 
reasons  given  for  the  veto. 

A  compromise  by  the  Senate  and  House  Agricultural  Committees  lowered 
supports  on  feed  grains  below  the  level  of  81 V2  %  proposed  by  the  House.  Oats, 
barley,  rye  and  grain  sorghums  will  be  supported  at  76%  of  parity  without  any 
restrictions  on  production.  This  may  increase  feed  prices  slightly  but  far  less 
than  the  House  proposal  or  the  bill  President  Eisenhower  vetoed.  It  is  expected 
that  both  Houses  will  approve  the  bill  and  that  the  President  will  sign  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  has  instructed  government  agencies  to  restrict  leas¬ 
ing  of  government  land  for  the  production  of  price  supported  crops  already  in 
surplus  supply.  An  estimated  1V2  to  2  million  acres  is  involved. 


MILK  HEARINGS:  The  hearing  on  amendments  to  the  New  York 

Order  and  the  proposed  separate  New  Jersey  Order 
will  open  at  10  A.M.  June  18th  in  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
Other  dates  will  be  July  10th  at  the  State  Office  Building  in  Albany,  N.  Y.;  July 
12th,  Nelson  House,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  July  17th,  Arlington  Hotel,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.;  July  19th,  Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  July  24th,  Utica  Hotel, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  and  July  26th,  Syracuse  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hearings  will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  USD  A,  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Office  of  Milk 
Industry. 

Briefly,  the  hearing  will  consider,  1.  addition  of  upstate  New  York  counties 
to  the  marketing  area  of  the  New  York  Order  in  order  to  do  away  with  Class 
I-C  prices  which  are  considerably  below  Class  I- A  prices;  2.  a  separate  Federal- 
State  Marketing  Order  for  northern  New  Jersey. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY;  It  is  estimated  that  around  16%  of  northeastern 

farmers  may  be  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits  this  year.  That  is  the  estimated  per  cent  of  farmers  65  years  old  or 
over.  It  is  not  essential  that  a  farmer  leave  his  farm.  He  can  live  there  and  he 
can  continue  to  farm  if  he  does  not  make  over  $1,200  a  year.  If  you  are  over  65 
and  wish  to  retire,  or  if  you  make  less  than  that  amount,  why  not  check  with 
your  district  social  security  office,  address  of  which  you  can  get  from  your 
postmaster  ? 

\ 

BLAME:  Some  thoughtless  critics  blame  low  farm  prices  on  farmers, 
claiming  that  they  are  inefficient,  that  they  demand  special  privi¬ 
leges,  etc.  At  least  three  other  factors  are  more  important  as  causes  of  present 
cost-price  squeeze  on  farmers. 

1.  War.  History  invariably  shows  that  readjustment  following  peace  hits  farm 
prices  hard.  Production  stays  high  and  demand  drops. 

2.  Government.  Attempts  of  government  to  help  farmers  have  in  total  hurt 
rather  than  helped.  Price  supports  were  given  when  not  needed  to  build  up 
huge  government  holdings  which  now  depress  prices. 

3.  Union  labor.  If  prices  of  farm  purchases  had  declined  as  rapidly  as  prices  of 
farm  commodities,  there  would  be  no  squeeze.  Continued  demand  for  higher 
anion  wages,  in  the  face  of  trend  toward  deflation,  helped  maintain  and  increase 
prices  of  what  farmers  buy. 

GOVERNMENT  IN  RUSINESS:  Recent  inventory  showed  19,771 
*^*^*^^"*^"**«*™*«*™**»  business  type  operations  owned 
y  government,  valued  at  $11.8  billion.  Present  trend  is  to  get  government  out. 
e  House  recently  refused  to  renew  last  year's  restriction  which  required 
ongiessional  approval  before  Defense  Department  could  close  out  commercial 
ype  operations.  — Hugh  Cosline 
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HURRAY  for  June,  the  grand 
month  when  life  takes  on 
meaning  once  again.  The  days  are 
warnied  by  summer  sun,  Mirandy’s 
got  the  spring  work  done,  she’s 
making  garden  busily  and  doesn’t 
!leP  an  eye  on  me,  so  I  can  sneak 
Jf  a  I  wish  down  by  the  creek  to 
jip  an^  fish.  Behind  the  barn,  the 
amp,  warm  soil  yields  lots  of 
worms  without  much  toil;  I’ve  got 
a  brand-new  bamboo  pole  to  prop 
P  by  my  fav’rite  hole;  so  I  can 
j  ^  lay  back  and  muse,  or  maybe 
ke  a  little  snooze  with  one  eye 
Pen  just  a  mite  in  case  a  big  one 
takes  a  bite. 

N°  greater  joy  has  man  than 
„ r-  k i-n°  ^me  °t-  year  brings  great- 
mo,.  1SS  than  these  first  lazy  sum- 
days  when  there  is  still 


fj]  1  wnen  uiere  is  still  a 

w  h  haze  to  make  the  sunshine 
~  }m>  hut  not  so  strong  that  it 
sets  August-hot.  The  land’s  still 
wh  ,  and  fields  are  green,  the 
clea  6  World  seems  so  fresh  and 
clear-’  t*™  aches  and  pains  all  disappear,  my  mind’s  completely  free  and 
onlv  t  1  think  if  happiness  were  just  a  little  greater,  I  would  bust.  The 
and  14°  things  wrong  with  June  are  that  the  month  will  end  too  soon, 
mn  bite  so  darn  frequently,  they  interrupt  my  nap,  by  gee. 


FULL-THICKNESS 


For  every  sprinkler  irrigation 
need ALCOA  provides  pipe  of 


WALLS 


Full-thickness  walls  of  sturdy  Alcoa®  Irriga¬ 
tion  Pipe  pay  off  when  you  set  your  irrigation 
system  on  wheels  to  move  it.  Wheel  moves 
subject  irrigation  pipe  to  real  punishment, 
but  Alcoa’s  full-thickness  walls  and  its  strong 
corrosion-resistant  alloy  enable  it  to  stand  up 
under  the  most  severe  stresses  and  strains. 


Siphon  tubes  absorb  a  lot  of  bumping 
around,  but  if  yours  are  made  of  durable  full- 
thickness  Alcoa  siphon  tube  stock,  you’ll  find 
they  will  remain  fully  efficient . . .  fight  off  the 
dents  that  reduce  water  flow,  slow  operations. 

For  irrigation  pipe  that  will  stand  up  under 
tough  handling,  ask  your  dealer  for  full¬ 
thickness  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe. 

Gated  irrigation  pipe  made  of  Alcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  will  deliver  the  irrigation  service  you 
need  . . .  will  perform  efficiently  season  after 
season  in  intensive  use.  Your  investment  in 
gated  pipe  is  well  protected  when  your  system 
uses  durable  Alcoa  Aluminum. 


THE  ALCOA  HOUR 

TELEVISION’S  FINEST  LIVE  DRAMA 
ALTERNATE  SUNDAY  EVENINGS 


Member  of 

SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION 


OTHER  ALCOA  products  WRITE  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 

FOR  BETTER  FARMING 


I  I  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Roofing 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 

2140-F  Alcoa  Building  •  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  Pipelines  to  Profit,  irrigation  booklet 


Name 


Address—! _ 

I  I  Send  information 
about  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Farm  Gates 

Post  Office  and  State 
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Now,  keep  your  equipment  in  top  shape  the  year  ’round  with 
only  one  grease,  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H.  It’s  perfect  for 
complete  grease  jobs  on  all  types  of  equipment  —  cars,  tractors,1 
trucks.  You’ll  save  time  and  money  three  ways  with  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H. 

1.  Eliminates  need  for  variety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  been  field  tested  for  versatility  in  the 
full  range  of  farm  equipment  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  Eliminates  chance  of  applying  the  wrong  grease  with  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  valuable  equipment.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything  from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3-  Reduces  storage  and  handling  problems.  It  is  easier  to 
protect  a  single  container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 
against  contamination  than  several  partially  empty  special 
purpose  drums. 


Summer,  winter,  spring,  fall  —  count  on  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  for  easier,  better,  more  economical  lubrication.  Use 
it  whenever  you  put  equipment  into  storage.  See  your  Esso 
Farm  Distributor  about  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  and  the  com¬ 
plete  line  of  dependable  Esso  Farm  Products. 


Remember... 
first...  last... 
and  always 


your  best  buy 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Theron  Stacy  with  some  thrifty  purebred  Ayrshire  heifers.  Sale  of  surplus  stock  is  I 
an  important  source  of  income  on  this  farm. 


More  and  Better  Roughage 
for  Less  Work  and  Cost 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


w 


ITH  TOP  quality  hay  I  can  get 
as  good  production  with  one 
pound  of  grain  to  4  pounds  of 
milk  as  I  can  with  one  pound 
of  grain  to  3  pounds  of  milk  when 
roughage  is  poor.”  This  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Don  Stacy,  who,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  son  Theron,  runs  a  dairy 
farm  near  Canton,  New  York. 

Figuring  that  it  takes  8  pounds  more 
feed  for  each  100  pounds  of  milk  with 
poor  roughage  and  that  the  feed  costs 
$75.00  a  ton,  good  roughage  lowers  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk 
on  this  farm  by  30  cents.  Not  bad! 

The  good  roughage  comes  from  the 
right  mixture  of  legumes  and  grasses, 
well  fertilized,  and  harvested  early, 
partly  as  grass  silage  and  partly  as 
barn  cured  hay.  The  farm  is  rolling 
with  some  wet  spots.  Alfalfa-ladino- 
timothy  is  the  mixture  used  and  alfalfa 
does  well  on  well-drained  acres  and  la- 
dino  takes  over  on  those  inclined  to  be 
wet. 

The  aim  is  to  start  putting  up  grass 
silage  on  June  1st.  A  lot  of  grass  sil¬ 
age  is  fed  to  the  herd  of  purebred 
Ayrshires  during  hot,  dry  summer 
months,  then  the  silo  is  refilled  with 
corn. 

June  20  is  the  day  when  the  Stacys 
like  to  start  haying,  but  at  that  time 
it  is  difficult  to  get  hay,  especially  la- 
dino,  dry  enough  to  bale,  so  it  is  cut, 
raked  with  the  side  delivery  rake,  load¬ 
ed  with  a  hay  loader  and  spread  over 
one  end  of  the  hay  dryer  duct  in  the 
mow. 

The  hay  dryer’was  installed  in  1944 


for  the  purpose  of  improving  hay  qua! 
ity.  Even  in  June,  the  use  of  a  hay 
dryer  permits  hauling  hay  a  day  earlier 
than  could  otherwise  be  done.  In  the 
case  of  prolonged  rain,  it  often  means! 
the  difference  between  top-quality  hay 
and  bedding. 

Later  in  the  season,  hay  is  baled 
when  it  is  partly  dry  and  then  barn 
dried.  No  artificial  heat  is  used.  There 
is  one  fan  which  pulls  air  for  drying! 
from  the  outside  and  Don  figures  that 
it  costs  from  50  to  80  cents  a  ton  for 
electric  current.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  are  other  costs,  including  interest 
on  investment  and  depreciation 

As  is  the  case  on  all  farms,  two  im¬ 
portant  points  in  haying  are  to  get 
good  hay  and  to  do  it  with  the  least 
possible  labor  and  cost.  It  is  more  work 
to  put  up  loose  hay  than  to  bale  it,  but 
early  in  the  season  when  it  is  a  choice! 
of  a  little  more  labor  or  better  hay 
quality,  Don  and  Theron  choose  to  em¬ 
phasize  quality.  | 

However,  to  save  labor,  the  bales  are 
delivered  to  a  trailer  direct  from  the 
baler  and  in  the  barn  are  handled  either 
by  a  grapple  fork  or  portable  elevator. 
Lifting  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Don  bought  the  farm  in  1934.  While 
it 

abo' 

98  head  with  46  milkers. 

On  the  nearby  farm  of  C.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  hay  harvest  is  handled  in  a  <«  * 
ferent  way.  Again,  quality  and  a 
saving  are  the  two  aims,  but  in 
case  they  are  achieved  by  a  corn  1 
tion  of  field  chopper  and  field  baler, 
without  a  barn  dryer. 

On  this  farm,  much  ® 
the  meadow  and  Pas  l* 


Don  bought  the  farm  m  ivo*.  "  — 
has  a  total  area  of  448  acres,  on} 
rout  130  are  tillable.  The  herd  to  a  s 


is  seeded  to  an 


alfalfa- 


brome  grass  mix 


ture 


with  part  going 


into  th< 


oi 


silo  and  the  balance  into 
the  mow  as  dry  hay- 
In  1947,  five  acres 
birdsfoot  trefoil 
seeded  and  this  )e 
additional  15  acres 
going  in.  No  cor 
grown  on  this  farm  eS, 
when  reseeding  is  n 


an 

;V'C 


Mr.  Brown  and 
Clisson  with  sonie 
quality  baled  hay. 


his  s°n 
top 
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country  STORIES 


political  Platform 

By  VV.  E.  COLBY 

I  WANT  to  relate  a  story  of  1931,  this 
being  election  year  and  nearing  the 
*me  when  politicians  are  once  more 
Lking  promises  which  they  never' in- 
bnd  to  keep. 

In  1931-32,  I  was  in  a  little  town  of 
|bout  3,000  population  just  north  of  the 
Jason  Dixon  Line.  A  Republican  can- 
lidate  passed  through  the  town,  post¬ 
tig  announcements  of  a  political 
peech.  It  was,  by  the  way,  a  demo- 
ic  town. 

As  the  day  arrived  for  the  speech, 
Jbout  2:30  P.  M.,  a  farmer  with  a  pair 
horses  arrived  in  the  village  square 
|dth  an  old-fashioned  manure  spread- 
r,  driving  up  to  the  curb  at  the  side 
the  street  near  a  wooden  platform 
nade  for  the  speaker. 

While  unhooking  his  horses,  a  police 
Officer  yelled,  “You  can’t  leave  that 
pehicle  there!”  The  farmer  gave  the 
bfficer  a  paper  (a  permit  from  the 
(nayor)  and  the  spreader  stayed. 

That  night,  the  little  square  was 
lammed  with  people.  Soon  the  speaker 
Irrived,  climbed  upon  the  spreader  and, 
standing  on  the  foot  rest,  said  “Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  plea¬ 
sure  to  deliver  a  Republican  address 
from  a  Democratic  Platform”. 

Editor’s  note:  We  seem  to  remember 
[tearing  this  story  before,  except 


that  case  it  was  told  as  a  Democratic 
address  from  a  Republican  Platform! 


—  A.  a.  — 


m 


'  A  Good  Trade 

By  MRS.  F.  PUTERBAUGH 

THIS  STORY  is  told  for  the  truth 
and  happened  years  ago. 

Mrs.  M.,  in  the  habit  of  bringing  her 
fresh  churned  butter  to  the  country 
store  to  trade  for  groceries  came  in 
with  a  golden  roll  and  an  unusual  re¬ 
quest. 

Setting  the  basket  of  butter  on  the 
counter  she  leaned  toward  the  store¬ 
keeper  asking  in  a  low  voice,  “Would 
you  trade  me  another  roll  of  butter  for 
this  one?” 

Looking  his  curiosity  the  man  wait¬ 
ed  for  her  to  explain,  “A  mouse  drown¬ 
ed  in  the  cream,  the  butter  is  just  as 
good  as  any”,  she  asserted,  “If  I  didn’t 
know  the  difference  I  could  eat  it  my¬ 
self.” 

“Sure  I’ll  change  it,”  obligingly  re¬ 
plied  the  merchant  as  he  disappeared 
into  the  storeroom  with  the  butter.  Re¬ 
turning,  he  handed  her  a  newspaper 
wrapped  roll  q£  butter.  Thanking  him 
profusely  she  took  it  and  departed. 

On  a  later  visit  to  the  store  Mrs.  M. 
remarked,  “I’ve  been  curious  to  know 
who  got  that  roll  of  butter,  will  you 
tell  me?” 

“Sure  I’ll  tell  you”,  smiled  the  mer¬ 
chant,  “You  did.” 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


ary,  oats  are  put  on  fall-plowed  sod, 
bn  land  where  Sudan  grass  was  grown 
for  summer  pasture,  or  on  fields  that 
jrere  plowed  and  summer  fallowed 
pfter  hay  harvest. 

I  asked  Clisson,  the  junior  member 
the  partnership,  if  better  roughage 
nade  less  grain  feeding  possible.  , 
(  11  haven’t  noticed  it,”  was  his  reply, 
|‘the  way  we  cash  in  on  better  rough- 
tge  is  by  getting  more  milk  per  cow. 
Recently  we  have  been  feeding  grain 
M  8  rate  of  a  pound  of  grain  to  3.8 
pounds  of  milk.  Last  year  we  fed  a 
little  less,  one  pound  to  4.3  pounds  of 
yiilk.” 

Some  years  ago,  with  the  idea  of 
nproving  hay,  a  field  chopper  was 
purchased  and  used  both  for  grass  sil- 
F  and  dry  chopped  hay.  This  was  ef¬ 
ficient  so  far  as  use  of  machinery  is 
foncerned,  but  there  was  one  serious 
difficulty.  Putting  up  grass  silage  did 
P  alvvays  stop  when  haying  started, 
r  ^  t°°k  the  better  part  of  the  day 
P  adjust  the  machinery  and  move  the 
[  ^ ®r  from  the  silo  to  the  hay  mow. 

. e  realized  that  it  would  add  to 
1  ^vestment  and  I  certainly  would 


Clisson,  “but  we  decided  to  buy  a  baler 
and  we  are  glad  we  did.  We  do  not  use 
it  for  custom  work,  but  last  year  we 
put  up  6,000  bales  on  this  farm.” 

Labor  saving  gets  plenty  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  Brown'farm.  When  putting 
up  grass  silage,  a  windrower  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  mower  and  the  grass  is  chop¬ 
ped  with  the  field  chopper.  From  the 
windrower  it  is  delivered  into  a  self¬ 
unloading  wagon  and  blown  into  the 
silo. 

Baled  hay  is  delivered  to  a  trailer 
without  touching  the  ground  and  is 
piled  in  the  mow  by  portable  elevator. 
Some  hay  is  still  chopped  with  a  field 
chopper,  especially  low  quality  hay 
used  for  bedding. 

The  herd  on  the  farm  is  relatively 
young  with  a  total  of  55  to  60  head 
with  35  milkers.  From  12  to  15  calves 
are  raised  each  year  and  some  surplus 
cows  are  sold,  as  well  as  poor  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Dairymen  in  other  areas  have 
worked  out  different  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  roughage.  The  important  point 
l  .  7 — cum  x  cex  taimy  wouiu  is  that  with  modern  equipment  and 

’  adyise  that  everybody  do  it,”  said  methods  it  is  possible  to  harvest  rough- 

age  when  it  has  the  peak 
of  quality,  to  cut  loss  of 
leaves  to  a  minimum, 
and  to  get  it  into  the 
barn  with  much  less 
labor  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  a  few  years  ago. 
This  cuts  the  amount  of 
grain  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  by  growing 
more  grass  per  acre,  land 
is  released  for  growing 
more  grain  on  farms 
suited  to  grain  crops.  As 
is  the  case  with  the 
Stacys  and  the  Clissons, 
this  cuts  down  labor  and 
purchased  feed  and  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  hundred  pounds  of 
milk. 
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Don  Stacy,  standing  on  the 
hay  dryer  air  duet  in  the 
hay  mow. 
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FASTCST  MOWER  EVER  BUILT 

•  Dyna-Balance  Drive  ®No  Pitman 

•  Lead  and  Register  Factory  Set 

A  revolutionary  new,  high-speed 
mower  with  ground-level  drive. 
Eliminates  excessive  vibration  and 
resultant  costly  breakdowns  so  com¬ 
mon  with  old-style,  pitman-type 
mowers.  Mow  safely  up  to  30% 
faster  because  there’s  no  vibration 
to  tear  your  mower  apart.  Easier  on 
the  tractor  and  you,  too! 


f/Nffl  RAKE  ON  THE  MARKET 

•Fully  Mounted  •6-Bar  Design 
•8  Foot  •Double  Bearings 

Rake  safely  .  .  .  with  no  leaf  shat¬ 
tering  .  .  .  with  no  roping  of  wind¬ 
rows  with  a  Ferguson  PTO  Rake. 

Side-delivers  hay  from  swath  to 
windrow  in  half  the  distance  of 
ordinary  rakes  .  .  .  and  with  a  new 
Ferguson  Tractor,  the  Rake  turns  at 
the  exact,  correct  speed  regardless 
of  how  fast  you’re  traveling.  Also 
available  in  7-ft.  size. 

OS/fST  BALER  TO  OPERATE 

•Fast  Maneuvering  •Look-Ahead  Baling 
•Side-Mounted  •//Self-Propelled// 

With  the  Tractor-Mate  Baler  you 
turn  faster  on  the  headlands  .  .  .  get 
around  easier  in  small  or  irregular 
fields.  Baling  is  done  right  at  your 
elbow.  If  a  miss  should  occur,  you 
see  it  before  it  leaves  the  chamber. 
Twin  feeder  fingers  prevent  plugging, 
and  minimize  leaf  loss.  Hooks  up  in 
less  than  2  minutes. 


HMDim  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


•Row  Crop  •  Direct  Cut  •  Windrow  Pickup 
•Side-Mounted  •  "Self-Propelled" 

This  years-ahead  Ferguson  Tractor-  _ 

Mate  Forage  Harvester  gives  seif-  ~  — 

propelled  efficiency,  yet  you  have 
your  tractor  for  other  farm  jobs.  It’s 
side-mounted  for  maximum  maneu¬ 
verability  .  .  .  eyes  ahead  visibility. 

Takes  only  90  seconds  to  hitch  or 
unhitch.  Precision  controlled  from 
tractor  seat.  Ferguson ,  Racine,  Wis. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 
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‘Have  You  Tried 

GOATS” 


By  ROBERT  BURLAND 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Reader 


SESSION  with  a  serious  case  of 
poison  ivy  resulted  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  goats  to  our  family 
circle.  We  had  moved  into  a  new 
suburban  home  early  in  the  spring  and 
my  brother  contracted  ivy  poisoning 
while  digging  horse  radish  roots  that 
grew  along  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  back  yard.  As  spring 
progressed,  we  sadly  discovered  that 
most  of  the  back  yard  was  in  reality  a 
prolific  garden  of  poison  ivy,  and  the 
entire  family  was  highly  susceptible  to 
its  poisoning. 

After  a  variety  of  neighborly  sugges¬ 
tions  were  unsuccessfully  applied  in  an 
attempt  to  discourage  the  three  leaved 
plant,  we  contacted  the  agricultural 
department  at  Cornell,  University.  As 
in  all  instances,  they  responded  prompt¬ 
ly  with  a  bulletin  of  additional  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  one  that  sounded  the 
most  ridiculous,  but  by  far  the  most  in¬ 
triguing,  was  the  one  we  tried.  We 
pastured  our  ivy  to  goats. 

It  seems  that  the  consumption  of  this 
plant  does  not  harm  the  goats  in  any 
way.  In  fact,  they  relish  the  tiny,  ten¬ 
der  leaves  and  keep  them  nipped  off  as 
fast  as  they  sprout.  This,  plus  the  fact 
that  goats,  like  sheep,  crop  their  pas¬ 
ture  close  to  the  roots,  soon  disrupts 
the  life  cycle  of  the  ivy  vines,  and  by  a 
second  season,  they  are  practically 
eliminated.  We  had  learned  through 
this  experience  how  to  get  rid  of  poison 
ivy,  but  more  important,  we  had  learn¬ 
ed  about  goats. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  who  ran 
the  goat  farm  where  we  purchased  our 
two  ivy  exterminators  was  greatly 
amused  inwardly  when  he  heard  why 
we  wished  to  buy  goats.  Nevertheless, 
he  contained  most  of  his  mirth  and 
very  willingly  supplied  us  with  a  young 
milking  doe  and  a  six  month  old  kid. 
He  suggested  the  latter  as  a  companion 
for  the  doe — an  insurance  against  pos¬ 
sible  blatting.  After  reviewing  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  and  being  briefed  on  milking 
techniques,  feeding  problems,  and  per¬ 
sonality  adjustments,  we  loaded  our 
goats  into  the  back  seat  and  headed 
home. 

There  was  a  small  chicken  house  at 
our  new  location  which  served  fine  as 
a  goat  house.  Fenced  pasture  is  more 
convenient  for  all  concerned,  but  our 
yard  was  not  adaptable  to  fencing  — 
furthermore,  we  discovered  later  that 
even  a  six  foot  fence  will  not  keep  a 
goat  in  if  she  wishes  to  be  out.  Goats 
lend  themselves  well  to  tethering,  so  a 
pair  of  collars  and  chains,  plus  the 
chicken  house,  solved  our  stable  and 
pasture  problem. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  goats; 
among  the  most  common  are  Toggen- 
burg,  Anglo  Nubian  and  Saanen.  Ours 
were  Saanen,  and  today  I  am  perhaps 
prejudiced  in  my  opinion  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  the  sharpest  wits  of  any  breed  and 
are  the  most  desirable  to  have  around. 
I  will  agree  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  milk  production,  they  can  be  sur¬ 


passed,  and  their  white 
coat  doesn’t  always  meet 
the  cleanliness  require¬ 
ments  of  every  situation, 
but  when  it  comes  to 
character  and  ingenuity, 
they  have  IT. 

Milking  time  present¬ 
ed  just  a  small  problem 
since  I  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  hulking 
six  foot  frame  and  hands 
to  match.  By  following 
the  advice  of  the  farmer 
and  building  a  milking 
platform,  one  problem  was  solved — I 
had  the  goat  up  where  I  could  reach 
her. 


Much  has  been  said  concerning  goat’s 
milk.  Today,  it  is  pretty  much  agreed 
that  this  milk  is  a  very  digestible  and 
healthful  food.  It  is  homogenized  when 
it  comes  from  the  goat,  and  requires 
some  time  and  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  before  the  cream  rises.  The  milk 
is  chalky  white  aqd  when  properly 
cooled  can  be  passed  off  as  cow’s  milk. 
However,  if  the  drinker  knows  you 
have  goats,  he  will  insist  that  any  milk 
you  offer  him  has  a  funny  taste,  even 
if  it  comes  from  those  pedigreed  Jer¬ 
seys  up  the  road. 

Aside  from  paying  for  a  little  grain 
by  cleaning  up  and  fertilizing  the  yard, 
and  supplying  the  average  family  with 
fresh  milk,  a  goat  offers  an  opportunity 
for  love  and  companionship  that  can 
nearly  equal  the  position  customarily 
held  by  “man’s  best  friend”.  Perhaps 
the  idea  of  goats  being  compatible  as 
pets  seems  strange  because  of  the 
myths  that  are  heard  about  them.  The 
goat,  like  any  other  animal,  is  basic¬ 
ally  clean  in  habit  and  person.  Goats 


are  not  scavengers.  In  fact,  they  are 
rather  fussy  about  their  diet.  I  have 
had  them  turn  up  their  noses,  literally, 
at  grain  when  served  in  a  pan  previ¬ 
ously  used  for  the  pig’s  sour  milk.  The 
most  inviting  thing  about  a  goat,  es¬ 
pecially  a  Saanen,  is  its  native  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  goat  is  not  a  weak  willed 
creature  that  learns  by  “rote,  those 
things  that  man  may  teach.  He  carries 
ah  air  of  independence  to  the  point  of 
stubbornness  and  learns  to  do  many 
things  through  his  own  initiative. 

Goats  should  be  named  and  they 
readily  respond  to  call  after  receiving 
a  few  salt  crackers  for  their  effort. 
We  named  our  elder  lady  goat,  Flossy, 
and  she  continually  lived  up  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  this  name. 

The  younger  kid  we  named  Tootie, 
and  she  was  every  inch  a  teenager.  She 
was  kid  enough  to  enjoy  kicking  up  her 
heels  and  climbing  about  on  a  variety 
of  ramps,  boxes  and  teeter  boards  that 
were  constructed  for  her  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  contributed  greatly  to  our 
own. 

Goats  are  climbers  by  nature  and  na¬ 
tural  born  clowns.  It  takes  very  few 
props  for  them  to  stage  a  continuing 
session  of  acrobatics  and  tom  foolery. 
They  love  an  audience  and  will  play  to 
it  with  all  the  effrontery  of  aspiring 
actors.  Rewards  are  appreciated  and 
they  learn  to  like  bits  of  cookies  or 
other  tidbits.  Tootie  ne^er  lost  her  dig¬ 
nity  for  she  possessed  none.  She  would 
scrap  with  anyone  to  retain  her  right 
to  play.  If  either  of  them  slipped  their 
ties,  they  would  climb  the  back  steps 
and  stomp  with  front  feet  until  some¬ 
one  brought  them  a  crust  of  bread  or 
a ‘cracker.  They  seemed  to  realize  that 
it  was  wrong  for  them  to  be  loose  and 
never  wandered  off,  even  though  a 
neighbor  had  a  fine  crop  of  goldenrod 
just  across  the  way. 

Goats  are  one  of  the  few  animals 
that  watch  you  as  you  talk  to  them, 
and  by  the  turning  and  tilting  of  their 
heads  and  the  keen  brightness  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  give  you  the  feeling  of  being 
understood.  They  are  easily  broken  to 
harness  and  can  haul  youngsters  about 
with  the  aptitude  of  a  pony. 

Today’s  trend  to  suburban  living 


VACATIONS 


GENERALLY  speaking,  everyone  should  have  a  week  just  to  rest  up 
from  a  vacation.  If  you  break  an  arm  or  are  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake 
while  on  your  motor  tour,  you  will  require  more  than  a  week  to  get  back 
to  par;  but  cases  of  sunburn,  chigger  bites  and  minor  bruises  and  contu¬ 
sions  will  begin  to  clear  up  in  a  week. 

Most  of  all,  returning  vacationists  need  a  mental  rest.  Dad  is  disgrunt¬ 
led  because  the  man  whose  car  he  bumped  into  in  Yellowstone  Park  wants 
three  hundred  dollars  damage.  (It  was  a  1940  model  automobile,  mind 
you!)  And  Grandma  hasn’t  been  able  to  eat  anything  solid  since  she  look¬ 
ed  over  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  got  sick  at  her  stomach  and  spewed 
out  her  teeth  in  the  general  direction  of  the  Colorado  Riverlbelow. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  wood  ticks.  Let  Mother  discover  one  wood 
tick  in  little  Sally’s  hair,  and  then  the  jig  is  up.  “Elmer,”  she  squawks, 
“this  girl  is  alive  with  ticks!  Why  were  we  such  chumps  as  ever  to  go  on  a 
vacation?” 

Let  me  mention  that  there  are  different  methods  of  hunting  wood  ticks. 
The  monkey  method  is  for  two  people  to  strip  off  their  clothes  and  for 
each  meticulously  to  go  over  the  epidermis  of  the  other  with  tweezers, 
pulling  out  anything  that  remotely  resembles  a  wood  tick.  A  yelp  of  pain 
now  and  then  signifies  that  a  wart  or  mole  has  been  mistaken  for  a  tick, 
but  no  matter. 

Please  do  not  get  the  idea  that  I  am  a  pessimist.  I  believe  in  vacations, 
I  want  you  to  take  a  nice  long  vacation;  then  you’ll  find  out  how  good  you 
have  things  at  home. 


presents  many  folks  with  the  opportun-  L 
ity  to  become  acquainted  with  these! 
little  ruminants.  If  there  are  children  I 
in  the  household,  and  you  have  space  I 
in  the  back  yard,  I  suggest  you  inveJ 
tigate  the  possibility  of  learning  about 
goats  by  personal  contact.  Goat  keep.  I 
ing,  even  on  a  small  scale,  may  appear! 
to  offer  difficulties  when  viewed  from 
the  sidelines.  However,  my  experience! 
with  goldfish  and  caged  birds  indicates! 
that  the  possession  of  any  pet  revolves! 
about  a  set  of  circumstances  that  are! 
necessary  for  the  well  being  of  the  pet  | 
as  well  as  the  family. 

Youngsters  crave  responsibility  and  I 
too  often  in  this  push  button  world  of  I 
today,  they  have  no  chance  to  fulfill! 
this  craving  until  they  are  grown  and! 


“Read  every  day,  something  no  one 
else  is  reading;  think  every  day, 
something  no  one  else  is  thinking; 
do  every  day,  something  no  one  else 
would  be  silly  enough  to  do;  it  is  bad 
for  the  mind  to  be  always  part  of  a 
unanimity.” — Christopher  Morley 


responsibility  has  become  a  necessary! 
part  of  their  life.  The  care  and  main-[ 
tenance  of  a  milking  nanny  places  an  I 
obligation  in  a  youngster’s  life  that  can! 
aid  greatly  in  his  development.  The  op-  [ 
portunity  to  become  a  real,  animal- 1 
owning  farmer  gilds  chores  with  a  new| 
meaning. 

There  is  a  difference  between  caringl 
for  a  miniature  dairy  and  hoeing  heansj 
Besides  the  twice  a  day  milking  period,] 
there  are  endless  projects  to  occupy! 
spare  time — stables  must  be  cleaned,! 
small  clumps  of  hay  cut,  the  animals! 
groomed,  etc.  All  the  work  is  scaled! 
down  to  boy  size  and  with  very  little! 
encouragement,  the  goats  will  convert! 
much  of  it  to  play.  They  are  always! 
ready  for  a  romp,  a  run  or  just  a| 
little  serious  ear  scratching. 

If  you  decide  your  back  yard  will 
make  goat  pasture  and  find  your  curi-l 
osity  is  sufficiently  aroused,  seek  out  a| 
professional  goat  breeder.  These  farms! 
are  beginning  to  crop  up  in  many  sec-F 
tions  of  the  country,  and  there  is  pro-1 
bably  one  not  too  far  from  home.  The! 
owners  are  proud  of  their  animals  and! 
more  than  willing  to  dispense  facts! 
concerning  them,  especially  if  you  aril 
seriously  interested.  After  obtaining" 
some  first  hand  information  from  an 
'  authority  and  making  personal  contactl 
with  his  goats,  you  should  be  able  tor 
make  a  final  decision.  If  you  leave  thi^ 
farmer’s  yard  with  at  least  one  goat  in 
the  back  seat,  you  may  have  some  moj 
ments  of  anxiety  during  the  first  fe"j 
days,  but  I  assure  you  there  will  be  no| 
regrets  as  time  and  personalities  open 
the  doors  of  understanding. 


—  A.  A. 


"PAY-AS-YOU-GO” 
HUNTING 

PAY-AS-YOU-GO  hunting  is  fast  bej 
coming  Big  Business.  The  rate  aJ 
which  game  farms  are  opening  an  j 
numbers  of  leg  bands  issued  by  a  i 
Game  Departments  attest  to  this.  I 
Many  of  your  readers  have  .express 
interest  in  fee  hunting.  Their  in  eM 
may  be  as  potehtial  or  estab“aJ 
game  farm  operators,  or  as  J 
breeders.  It  might  be  an  interes  1 
of  idle  curiosity  or  as  sportsn  j 
patrons  of  hunting  grounds. 


Whatever  the  interest,  we 


belief 


VV  Ildl-C  V  Cl  LlIC  IX u-vivk/v,  .  - 

your  readers  would  likd  to  know 
terials  we  can  furnish  abou  S  ^ 
farm  operations,  hunter  manage^^ 
recommended  cover  and  other  ; 
involved  in  the  business  of  game 


for  sportsmen-hunter  use.  onjj 

Game  farm  hunting  is  not 
answer  to  this  problem.  It  is>  u  e  ,  &Tl 
you’ll  agree,  one  of  the  best  PaV^_  cjr 


swers.  As  such,  it  aesmveo  ^ 

culation. — Harry  Hampton,  o]  ^ 

Service  Bureau,  250  East  43m  , 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Heard  a  joke  the 
I  other  day  on  the 
radio.  Maybe  it  was 
Charlie  McCarthy  who  said.  “What'll 
we  do  with  our  butter  when  the  roll 
is  called  up  yonder?”  I’ve  been  chuck  - 
l  ling  at  that  foi  days. 

Here’s  a  little  contest  for  you  dairy- 

I  men. ' 

When  is  the  average  dairy  cow  fed 
[best?  That  is,  among  average  herds 
j  that  get  fairly  good  care,  when  do  they 
'  get  the  best  nutrition  ? 

|  —Winter,  when  they’re  in  the  barn. 

}  —Summer,  when  they’re  on  fairly  good 
|  pasture. 

I  suppose  there’ll  be  a  lot  of  folks 
I  who’ll  want  to  argue,  but  the  horrible 
truth  is  that  the  average  cow  gets,  the 
(best  nutrition  in  winter  in  the  barn. 

The  reason  for  it  is  that  many,  many 
I  good  dairymen  think  that  good  green 
pasture  will  cover  a  “multitude  of 
sins.”  In  the  winter,  a  dairyman  makes 
Jsure  his  herd  gets  plenty  of  carbohy- 
Idrates,  proteins,  minerals,  vitamins 
land  water  ...  in  proper  balance.  But 
in  the  summer,  when  proper  feeding 
is  easiest,  he  puts  them  out  on  pasture 
and  figures  that  cows  were  made  for 
grazing  and  that  nature  will  protect 
[the  “woiking  goil”  ...  so  to  speak. 

If  I  was  a  table  pounder,  I’d  be 
[pounding  the  table  right  now  .  .  .  but 
since  I’m  not  I  can  only  say  it  straight 
and  serious.  PASTURE  ALONE  IS 
NOT  ENOUGH  TO  GET  THE  BEST 
OUT  OF  A  MODERN  HIGH-PRODUC- 
I ING  COW.  That’s  true  of  at  least  90% 

I  of  practical  farm  situations. 

For  an  example,  let’s  take  an  1100 
1 1*5'  cow  producing  40  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day  and  see  how  much  T.D.N.  she  needs 
[and  how  much  she  gets  from  pasture. 
(T.D.N.,  that’s  Total  Digestible  Nu¬ 
trients.) 

She’ll  need  8  lbs.  of  this  T.D.N.  for 
I  body  maintenance.  She  needs  3/10ths 
lb.  T.D.N.  for  every  pound  of  milk  .  .  . 
or  12  lbs.  a  day  (3/10  times  40.)  So  she 
needs  20  lbs.  of  T.D.N.  a  day  to  main- 
|  tain  her  body  and  make  40  lbs.  of  milk. 

Now  where’ll  she  get  this  20  lbs.  of 
T.D.N.  ?  Well,  an  excellent  alfalfa- 
nrome  pasture  is  about  15%  T.D.N. 
Onder  good  grazing  conditions  she’ll 
|  ^  ab>out  100  lbs.  of  this  pasture  per 
So  she’ll  be  getting  about  15  lbs. 
of  T.D.N. 

THAT  leaves  her 
short. 


LBS. 


The  difference  is  either  gonna  come 
0  her  body  or  out  of  the  milk  cooler, 
nd  remember,  we’re  talking  about 
e  ter  than  average  conditions  .  .  .  ex- 
|cellent  pasture. 

®K,  what’s  the  answer  ?  Feed  her 
•  ry in  the  pasture  and  concentrate 
L  he  barn!  A  cow  like  we’ve  been 
[  a  tag  about  will  need  about  4  lbs.  of 
Jain  and  a  y2  lb.  of  Watkins  dairy 
PPement  formula  to  make  up  the 

erence  ....  more  if  the, pasture  isn’t 

|  good.  / 

inie^11  m*X  Watkins  dairy  supple- 

j  n  out  of  leps  expensive  “local”  pro- 
ThnS^nd  Watkins  Min-Vite  for  Stock. 
ei  ,  iin-Vite  supplies  the  extra  min- 
S’  Mamins  and  efficiency  factors 
j^and  t°r  °nly  pennies  q  day. 
cost  lCVe  me’  this  tittle  extra  “push” 
the  ']  VCl'^  kittle.  And  it’s  really  worth 
Her  !°lng,V  '  in  extra  milk  and  health- 
I abouMv'  your  Watkins  Dealer 

I  1S  summer  dairy  program. 

Jl  R-  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


I  have  been  looking  into  pasture  re¬ 
novation,  but  the  cost  rather  startles  me. 
Will  I  really  get  paid  for  spending  $40 
to  $60  an  acre  on  poor  land? 

Yes,  if  you  do  the  job  right  and  do 
not  pick  the  poorest  land  on  the  farm. 
Take  the  best  of  your  unimproved  pas¬ 
ture,  preferably  reasonably  close  to  the 
barn. 

The  cost  seems  like  big  money,  but 
is  pays  when  you  figure  the  amount  of 
purchased  grain  it  will  replace. 

Where  can  I  get  some  information 
about  home  cold  storage  plans  for  apples? 

Write  to  Mailing  Room,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  Extension  Bulletin 
No.  786,  Farm  Refrigerated  Apples 
Storages,  by  Prof.  Gray.  It  is  free  to 
New’’  York  growers.  Out  of  state  read¬ 
ers  can  get  it  by  sending  25c  in  coin  to 
the  Mailing  Room. 

What  practices  are  recommended  to 
control  cannibalism  in  the  laying  flock? 

Professor  Dewey  McNiece  of  Cornell 
suggests  the  following:  Provide  dark¬ 
ened  nests,  check  management  prac¬ 
tices  such  as  feeder  and  waterer  space 
and  floor  space  per  bird.  Feed  oats  as 
part  of  the  scratch  grain. 

The  surest  way  is  to  debeak  pullets 
before  housing  them  and  Professor 
McNiece  gives  the  following  rules: 

1.  Cut  the  upper  beak  back  about 
one-half  the  distance  from  the  tip  to 
nasal  opening. 

2.  Be  sure  the  cut  on  each  bird  is 
cauterized  properly  to  prevent  bleed¬ 
ing. 

3.  Keep  a  minimum  of  one-half  inch 
of  mash  in  hoppers  for  debeaked  birds 
can’t  clean  the  hopper  completely. 

4.  Feed  some  of  the  scratch  grain  on 
top  of  the  mash  for  a  few  days. 

Why  is  it  that  we  seem  to  have  more 
trouble  with  cracked  eggs  in  the  summer 
than  we  do  in  the  winter? 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  hot 
weather  actually  affects  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  calcium  by  the  hen  and  that  it 
results  in  thinner  shells.  There  is  little, 
if  anything,  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  feeding  the  hen  other  than  to 
see  that  plenty  of  lime  is  available. 


I  have  a  concrete  cistern  which  leaks 
badly.  Is  there  any  material  that  I  can 
apply  to  the  outside  of  the  cistern  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  repair  a  leaky 
cistern  by  applying  material  to  the 
outside.  The  water  pressure  seems  to 
force  its  way  through  the  walls  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  is  done.  The  most 
satisfactory  solution  I  know  to  this 
problem  would  be  to  drain  Vhe  cistern, 
clean  the  sidewalls  of  any  loose  ma¬ 
terial,  enlarge  the  cracks  with  a  chisel 
and  then  apply  a  plaster  coat  of  ce¬ 
ment  paste. 

The  material  should  contain  about 
1  part  of  Portland  cement  to  3  parts  of 
sand  and  should  be  applied  to  the  in¬ 
side  surface  of  the  cistern  about  V2” 
thick.  The  walls  of  the  cistern  should 
be  kept  moist  while  this  work  is  being 
done,  so  that  the  cement  paste  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  old  material. 

The  present  cistern  may  be  of  such 
poor  quality  construction  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  made  watertight  without  consid¬ 
erable  effort  and  expense.  It  may  be 
more  economical  to  rebuild  the  cistern 
wall  using  a  good  quality  concrete  well 
graded  and  tamped  in  place.-  Carl  S. 
Winkelblechj  Cornell  Ext.  Ayr.  Engi¬ 
neer. 
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Easiest,  quickest  way  known  to 


JUST  SCATTER  IT  LIGHTLY  AS  YOU  WALK 


ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait 

This  is  IT!  After  years  of  research  ORTHO 
gives  you  the  newest,  most  effective  fly  killer 
ever  made.  Every  granule  kills  many  flies. 
Keep  it  handy  to  get  rid  of  flies  — FAST! 

Easy  to  use.  No  mixing.  No  measuring.  No 
equipment.  Treats  average-size  barn  in  5  min. 

Useful.  Controls  DDT  resistant  and  non-resist¬ 
ant  houseflies  around  sheds,  barns,  stables, 
pens  and  coops. 

Effective.  Flies  can’t  devour  1/16"  granules,  but 
feed  and  die.  Leave  granules  to  bait  other  flies. 

Flies  love  it.  This  dry  granule  bait  contains  spe¬ 
cial  attractives  that  lure  houseflies. 

Free  running.  Non-caking.  Always  loose,  ready 
to  scatter. 

Economical.  Only  one-quarter  pound  covers 
500  sq.  ft.  of  feeding  area. 


California  Spray-Chemical  Corp.  Executive  Offices:  Richmond,  California  •  Washington,  D.C. 


District  Office:  133  Kings  Highway  East,  Hatldonfield,  N.  J.:  P.0.  Box  230,  Medina.  N.  Y. 

Where  to  buy  ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait 
NEW  YORK  LAFARGEVILLE 


ADAMS 

Adams  G.L.F.  Store 
Snyder,  C.  N.  &  Sons 
ANDES 

Liddle  Brothers 
ANTWERP 
Pickert,  P.  L.  &  Sons 
BRIER  HILL 

Cutway,  W.  S.  &  Sons 
BRUSHTON,  N.  Y. 

Ralph's  Feed  Store 
CANTON 

Canton  Farm  Service, 
c/o  Jerry  Poole 
CAPE  VINCENT 
Scobeil,  J.  A.  &  Company 
CARTHAGE 

Thesier  Implement  Company 
CHASE  MILLS 
Willard,  Claude 
CHAUMONT 

Crescent  Milling  Company 
CLAYTON 
Crandall,  Frank 
COBLESKILL 
West-Nesbitt  Company 
CROGHAN 
Farney  &  Steiner 
DeKALB  JUNCTION 
McEwen,  R.  H.  &  Son 
Turnbull,  Arthur 
DEPAUVILLE 
Sternberg  Bros. 

DEPEYSTER 
Todds  General  Store 
EDWARDS 


Henry,  W.  &  Company 
Lehr,  E.  C. 

LIMERICK 
Roe  Farm  Supply 
LISBON 

Carragher,  J.  F. 

G.L.F.  Feed  Store 
LOWVILLE 
Bush,  Lewis  &  Son 
Lowville  Feed  &  Grain 
MELROSE 

Calhoun  Equipment  Company 
OGDENS8URG 
Barber,  Louis 
OXBOW 
Ridsdale,  James 
OWEGO 

Holmes  &  Relyea,  Ine. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Monroe  Store 
Mosier,  E.  L.  &  Son 
PLESSIS 

Makepeace,  H.  C. 

POPE  MILLS 
Lumley  General  Store 
PORT  BYRON 
P  &  B  Hardware 
POTSDAM 

Potsdam  Feed  &  Coal 
PULASKI 

Champney's  Spray  Service 
G.L.F.  Farm  Store 

RENSSELAER  FALLS 
Wainwright,  Herbert 
RODMAN 

Midstate  Store  (H.  B.  Cole) 


Lumly  Feed  &  Coal  Company 
G.L.F.  Feed  Store 
EDWARDSVILLE 
Lennaux,  Ben 
Nye,  Ralph 
EVANS  MILLS 
Evans  Mills  G.L.F. 

Ryor  Mills 
FERNWOOD 
Goodsell  Feed  &  Grain 
HARRISVILLE 
Wicks,  Verne 
HERMON 
Moulton,  Bernice 
HEUVELTON 
G.L.F.  Farm  Service 


SUGARLOAF 

Robert  H.  Gierie  Company 
SYRACUSE 
Wards  Feed  Store 
THERESA 

H.  &  M.  Leeson  Drugs 
TRUMANSBURG 
Hebbard,  W.  B.  Company  Inc. 
WATERTOWN 
Bisnett,  Walter,  Ine. 
WINTHROP 
Guerten,  N,  R. 

VERMONT 

ALBURG 


HOPKINTON 

Chittenden's  General  Store 


Alburg — Isle  La  Mottc  Farmers 
Coop.,  Inc. 


one  spraying  of 
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low  cost  fly  control 
for  dairy  barns 


DIAZINON 

kills  fiiss  for  4-6  weeks 


TWO  OR  THREE  RESIDUAL  SPRAYS  OF  DIAZINON  WILL  CON¬ 
TROL  FLIES  ALL  SEASON  in  your  dairy  barns  and  other  farm  buildings. 

This  is  important  to  the  contentment,  welfare,  and  production  of  your  herd, 
and  to  your  profits.  Many  figures  have  been  given,  but  agricultural  experts 
estimate  milk  production  losses  due  to  flies  at  between  8%  and  20%.  This 
is  a  costly  loss  for  your  pocketbook. 

DIAZINON,  a  product  of  Geigy  research,  is  the  most  effective  fly  control 
chemical  you  can  buy.  Yet  it  is  low  in  cost  because  of  its  long  residual 
action.  Since  only  4-lbs.  of  the  25%  wettable  powder  in  25  gals,  of  water  is 
required  to  treat  the  average  size  dairy  barn,  fly  control  protection  with 
DIAZINON  amounts  to  only  a  few  cents  per  day.  Com¬ 
bined  with  good  sanitation  and  management  practices, 
DIAZINON  provides  an  excellent  fly  control  program. 
DIAZINON  knocks  flies  down  fast  and  is  effective 
against  strains  which  have  become  resistant  to  other 
types  of  fly  control  chemicals. 

DIAZINON  is  relatively  simple  and  safe  to  use.  Simply 
cover  all  livestock  feed  and  drinking  fountains.  Remove 
animals  from  building  during  spraying  operation  and 
keep  them  out  for  four  hours.  fDo  not  spray  animals.) 

i  _ _ 

Exhaustive  tests  have  shown  that  proper  residual  appli¬ 
cations  in  dairy  bams  do  not  result  in  milk  contamina¬ 
tion.  DIAZINON  is  also  preferred  for  control  of  flies  in 
barns  housing  other  livestock,  and  for  maggot  control 
in  manure  pits. 

DIAZINON  is  available  in  wettable  powder,  emulsifi- 
able  solution  and  granular  bait  formulations.  Ask  your 
farm  supply  dealer  the  best  method  of  DIAZINON  fly 
control  for  your  particular  problem. 

Use  Geigy  METHOXYCHLOR  to 
round  out  your  fly  control  program 

Direct  applications  of  methoxychlor  to  livestock  (or  use 
as  back-rubbers)  are  effective  in  controlling  horn' flies,  lice, 
and  ticks,  m-ethoxychlor  is  safe  to  use.  It  has  low  toxicity 
to  men  and  animals  and  provides  long  residual  action  against 
insects.  Available  as  geigy  methoxychlor  “25E”— a  25% 
emulsifiable  solution  for  use  in  sprays  and  in  cattle  back- 
rubbers,  and  geigy  methoxychlor  “50”— a  50%  wettable 
powder  and  dust  base  especially  useful  for  direct  applica¬ 
tions  to  livestock.  Ask  your  dealer  about  methoxychlor 
when  you  purchase  diazinon. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  DDT  INSECTICIDES 

GEIGY  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 
Division  of  Geigy  Chemical  Corporation 

69  Barclay  Street  •  New  York  8,N.Y, 


—  American  Agriculturist,  June  2  nJ 

FERTILIZER  and  LIMJ 
For  Summer  Meadows 

By  GEORGE  SERVISS 


GRICULTURE  is  becoming  more 
intensive.  For  example,  the  U.  S. 
acreage  of  potatoes  has  dropped 
from  about  2,700,000  in  1941  to 
1,404,700  in  1954,  but  during  the  same 
period  the  yield  per  acre  jumped  from 
125  bushels  to  253  bushels. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  to 
corn.  In  1940,  the  U.  S.  acreage  was 
about  98,000,000  and  the  yield  per  acre 
23.5  bushels,  while  in  1954  the  acreage 
was  79,875,000  and  the  yield  per  acre 
37  bushels. 


one  heavy  one.  Where  there  is 
abundance  of  readily  available  potash 
alfalfa  and  ladino  will  use  consider! 
ably  more  than  they  need  for  maxim® 
growth  if  all  fertilizer  is  used  in  one! 
application,  and  then  the  followin| 
cutting  or  grazing  is  short-changed. 

The  common  recommendation  oil 
amounts  of  fertilizers  containing  phos!| 
phorus  and  potash  with  no  nitrogen  il 
200  to  500  pounds  per  acre  with  thi 
larger  amounts  being  used  on  the  light] 
er  soils.  6 


In  doing  this  we  have  created  sur¬ 
pluses,  it  is  true.  However,  we  can’t 
afford  to  farm  land  for  low  yields.  We 
must  farm  for  high  yields  in  order  to 
have  low  production  costs,  and  find 
some  solution  for  surpluses  other  than 
low  yields  per  acre. 

We  can  increase  grass  yields  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  we  have  corn  yields. 
The  whole  job  requires  a  combination 
of  things — more  lime,  more  fertilizer, 
use  of  the  newer  improved  varieties  of 
legumes  and  grasses,  insect  control 
and  .often  chemical  weed  control.  But 
right  now  I  am  talking  about  the  sum¬ 
mer  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime. 


Phosphorus  and  Potash 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  times 
of  the  year  to  apply  phosphate  and 
potash  mixtures  such  as  0-20-20, 
0-19-19  with  borax,  0-15-30,  etc.,  to  le¬ 
gumes  is  right  after  first  cutting  or  the 
first  or  second  grazing.  In  areas  where 
alfalfa  is  cut  three  times,  right  after 
the  second  cutting  is  also  good. 

In  fact,  you  can’t  go  wrong;  there  is 
no  wrong  time  to  apply  such  fertilizers. 
The  total  yield  increase  from  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  mixtures  applied  to 
legumes,  irrespective  of  when  they  are 
applied,  will  be  about  the  same  where 
only  one  moderate  application  a  year 
of  fertilizer  is  required.  This  is  the 
case  in  most  situations. 


IVItrogcn 

When  it  comes  to  the  use  of  nitro-l 
geneous  fertilizer  for  grass,  we  need! 
to  be  somewhat  more  careful  in  timing! 
the  application.  We  will  get  greater! 
total  growth  from  an  early  spring  apl 
plication  than  at  any  other  time.  Howl 
ever,  when  there  is  adequate  rainfall! 
the  fall  grasses  such  as  brome,  orchard! 
and  timothy  will  give  good  responsf 
to  an  early  summer  application. 

While  the  total  increase  may  not  bel 
as  great  from  a  late  spring  or  earljl 
summer  application  from  pastures  con-1 
sisting  chiefly  of  these  grasses,  thej 
total  increase  during  summer  and 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past, 
it  returns  no  more;  wisely  improve 
the  present,  and  go  forth  into  the 
shadowy  future  without  fear  and 
with  a  manly  heart. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


★  ★★★★★★★* 


If  phosphate  and  potash  are  applied 
in  fall  or  early  spring,  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  on  the  first  cutting  of 
hay  or  grass  silage,  or  the  first  two 
grazings  of  pastures.  If  application  is 
made  immediately  after  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  (or  first  or  second  grazing),  a 
greater  part  of  the  total  increase  will 
occur  on  mid-  and  late-summer  growth, 
and  less  on  the  spring  growth.  In  other 
words,  there  will  be  more  feed  at  the 
time  of  the  year  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

Where  the  amount  needed  to  keep 
alfalfa  and  ladino  clover  productive  is 
in  excess  of  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
0-20-20  or  0-15-30,  better  make  two 
applications.  Make  one  of  these  right 
after  the  harvest  of  the  first  growth 
and  the  second  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring.  Better  results  will  be  secured 
from  the  two  applications  than  from 


is  usually  satisfactory  and,  where  pa* 
ture  is  likely  to  be  short,  good  return! 
will  usually  be  secured.  The  feed  pro 
duced  from  a  late  spring  or  early  sum' 
mer  application  of  nitrogen  to  grass  i 
all  leaves  and  generally  contains  mor 
protein  than  unfertilized  grasses. 

Where  a  complete  fertilizer  was  use' 
in  the  spring,  you  may  want  to  use 
straight  nitrogen  carrier  such,  for  ex 
ample,  as  150  pounds  per  acre  of  am 
monium  nitrate  or  urea.  Where  a  com 
plete  fertilizer  was  not  used  in  thi 
spring,  use  400  to  500  pounds  of 
10-10-10  fertilizer. 


Siminior  Liming 

A  great  deal  of  lime  is  applied  tc 


grasslands  during  the  summer.  This 
really  the  ideal  time  to  apply  'inl( 
since  the  ground  is  usually  finn  anc 
dry,  and  spreading  equipment  can  ope 
rate  more  efficiently  than  when 
ground  is  wet  and  soft.  Fields  that  arc 
to  be  plowed  up  this  fall  or  next  spimft 
are  the  first  to  consider  for  sunune 


i  C~  iMitinim  rl 


A  nn/tcilf' 


Pacic ) 


This  excellent  portrait  depicts  a  cabbage  worm.  It  has  been  estimated  that  he  ^ 

his  relatives  chew  up  about  20%  of  the  cabbages  set  out,  causing  damage  o«  an 

mated  four  million  dollars  a  year.  In  the  home  garden,  he  can  be  controlled  by 

j  copper< 

quent  applications  of  g  general  purpose  dust  containing  rotenone  a*1 


Making  a  field  soil  test  for  lime  requirements.  This  is  relatively  simple,  but  a 
complete  test  at  your  State  College  is  more  valuable. 

Soil  Tesis  As  A  Basis  For  Applying  Fertilizer 

( Continued 

of  the  plow  layer.  Then  take  a  thin 
slice  of  soil  from  the  side  of  the  hole 
and  place  it  in  a  pail.  Repeat  this  op¬ 
eration  over  the  whole  area  to  be 
sampled  until  at  least  twelve  places 
have  been  sampled. 

Mix  these  samples  thoroughly  and 
take  about  a  pint  of  this  soil  for  analy¬ 
sis.  Do  not  mix  samples  from  two  fields 
together,  and  do  not  sample  small 
areas  in  one  field  that  are  not  typical 
of  the  large  portion  of  the  field.  Good 
samples  well  taken  are  essential  to  a 
good  soil  testing  program  for  any 
farmer. 


from  Page  f) 

Soil  samples  can  be  taken  any  time 
one  can  get  on  the  land  conveniently 
Samples  should  be  taken  and  submitted 
to  the  laboratory  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  the  test  results  are  to  be  used, 
Summer  and  fall  are  excellent  times  tc 
take  samples  to  help  in  planning  for 
the  following,  years  fertility  program, 
The  usefulness  of  soil  test  informa¬ 
tion  is  becoming  widely  appreciated 
and  receiving  wide  farmer  acceptance. 
State  Experiment  Stations  and  county 
agricultural  agents  stand  ready  to  help 
you  take  advantage  of  this  service  to 
aid  in  improved  crop  production. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  2,  1956 


Country  Pastor 


I  Philosophize  On  Time 

By  Floyd  W.  Morris 

IJOME  from  an'  evening  with  friends 
11  over  birthday  cake  and  candles, 
tired  though  I  am,  I  steal  a  moment 
"ell  after  midnight  to  record  some¬ 
thing  of  the  day’s  experience. 

Warm  and  comfortable  over  our 
chocolate  cups  and  birthday  cake,  we 
regretted  the  necessity  of  leaving. 
There  are  so  many  things  to  talk  over, 
so  many  things  left  unsettled.  Time  is 


*★★★★★★★★ 


It  s  not  enough  to  have  a  good  aim 
‘n  life;  You  have  to  pull  the  trigger, 
°*  Which  reminds  us  that  big  shots 
are  just  small  shots  who  kept  on 
shooting. — Author  Unknown 


**★★★★  ★★★ 

a .slave  driver.  It  deals  skimpily  with 
what  we  want  to  do  with  it. 

veryone  is  reaching  out  for  what  is 
0  quite  attainable,  or  so  it  would 
com  tonight.  There  is  very  little  defi- 
jl  e  diagnosis  of  what  we  really  want. 

y  friend  is  that  way.  So  am  I.  The 
jw  s  are  n°t  so  much  in  the  fog — our 
_ives  i  mean.  We  wave  our  hands  to 
.  ^rse  tlle  fogf  and  it  settles  around 
he  more.  We  wait  expectantly  for 
e  nex*-  foment  and  some  new  guid- 
tipCG  ^  WG  t0£ether  in  house  par- 
s>  we  name  it  the  Oxford  movement; 
hot,  mere  insight.  The  name  does  not 
hia,er-  The  intent  of  arriving  at  a 
thf  6r  w*sdom  than  that  possessed  of 
individual  is  the  important  fact. 

at  Admiral  Byrd,  finding  joy 

read  tutle  America>”  in  having  time  to 
the  books  he  has  always  wanted 


to  read,  to  hear  the  music  he  likes  and 
never  had  time  for — thus  he  finds  “joy 
in  hardship”  as  an  editorial  writer  puts 
it.  That  same  writer  declares  we  are 
so  cluttered  up  with  a  multitude  of 
things  that  we  have  no  time  to  live  in 
the  way  we  would  wish.  He  seems  to 
think  we  might,  if  we  so  decided. 

I  doubt  if  he  does  it  himself.  He  prob¬ 
ably  frets  through  a  good  many  odds 
and  ends  that  make  up  a  large  part  of 
the  day.  The  telephone  rings  for  him, 
no  doubt,  as  it  does  for  all  of  us.  Call¬ 
ers  come,  creditors  too.  A  procession  of 
things,  necessary  certainly,  but  looked 
upon  as  dull  and  stupid  to  the  real  in¬ 
tent  of  our  living.  How  is  one  to  save 
his  soul  from  these  oppressive  details 
that  he  may  give  himself  with  abandon 
to  his  peculiar  “bent”  of  creative  en¬ 
deavor  ?  / 

Is  he  to  run  a  “retreat,”  become 
“hard-boiled”  and  refuse  interruption, 
or  withdraw  into  the  simple  life  of  re¬ 
juvenating  abandoned  farm  houses 
without  benefit  of  telephone,  telegraph, 
or  utility  ?  Considering  the  facts  of 
life,  I  leave  the  question  open  for  fur¬ 
ther  discussion.  , 

—  A.  A.  — 

FERTILIZER  Ai\D  LIME 
FOR  SUMMER  MEADOWS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

liming.  The  plowing,  harrowing,  etc., 
that  these  fields  will  receive  before  be¬ 
ing  reseeded  will  assure  good  mixture 
of  lime  with  the  soil. 

Lime  may  also  be  applied  to  grass¬ 
lands  that  will  not  be  plowed  for  an¬ 
other  two  or  three  years.  In  this  case 
the  first  year  response  is  not  seen  so 
easily  unless  there  are  legumes  pres¬ 
ent  and  a  lime  deficiency  was  not  cor¬ 
rected  before  seeding. 

Finally,  a  word  about  soil  testing; 
few  would  think  of  applying  lime  today 
without  having  a  soil  test  made.  Good 
tests  are  now  available  to  determine 
the  need  for  phosphorus  and  potash. 
Good  service  is  available  through  Coun¬ 
ty  Agricultural  Agents  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Colleges.  A  much  more 
intelligent  fertilizing  job  can  be  done 
with  a  test  than  without  one. 
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WITH  TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  SPRAY 
v  Increased  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Profits! 

Common,  profit-destroying  diseases  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
are  economically  and  effectively  controlled  by  Bordeaux  Mixture  spray 
made  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Seventy  years  of  use 
have  proved  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  controls: 


•  BITTER  ROT,  SCAB,  BLOTCH,  FRUIT  SPOT, 
CLOUD  and  PHOMA  FRUIT  SPOT  of  apples; 

•  ANTHRACNOSE  of  cucumber,  cantaloupe, 
watermelon,  bean,  tomato,  squash  and  small 
fruits; 

•  DOWNY  MILDEW  or  BLIGHT  of  various  truck 
crops; 


•  BLACK  ROT,  BITTER  ROT,  and  DOWNY  MIL¬ 
DEW  of  grapes; 

•  EARLY  and  LATE  BLIGHT  of  celery; 

•  LEAF  SPOT  of  beet,  pepper  and  various  truck 
crops. 

•  EARLY  and  LATE  BLIGHT  of  potatoes  and 
tomatoes; 


TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  is 
available  as  large  or  small  crystals,  granulated, 
diamond  and  instant  (powder). TRIANGLE  BRAND 
BASIC  COPPER  SULPHATE  in  powder  form,  con¬ 
taining  53%  metallic  copper. 


PHELPS  DODGE 
REFINING  CORP. 

300  PARK  AVE  .NEW  YORK  22.N.Y 
5310  W  66tH  STREET.CHICAGO  38  III. 


rii.  ptFI»'», 


Control  POND  SCUM  and 
ALGAE  in  farm  waters  with 
Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate. 

FENCE  POST  treatment  with 
Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate  prevents  decay  and 
termite  damage. 

Send  today  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  important 
uses  of  Copper  Sulphate. 


NUTS!  fanner  Jones 
stores  his  equipment  in 


An  Engineered  Product  of  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 
NEW  YORK  DISTRIBUTOR 

G«  L.  F.  FARM  SUPPLIES 

P.  O.  BOX  285,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

r—  — ■  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  — *  —  —  —  —  —  — 

|  TIMBER  STRUCTURES,  INC. 

.  P.  O.  Box  3782-G,  Portland  8,  Oregon 
■  Please  send  me  your  catalog  of  Timberib  farm  buildings. 

I 

|  Nnmp 
|  AHHrftss 

I  City - J. - 


State 


You  stop  rust  and  deterioration 
cold  when  you  store  your  machin¬ 
ery  in  a  Timberib  building.  Strong 
and  weather-tight,  these  buildings 
give  several  generations  of  main¬ 
tenance-free  protection  against  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

Timberib  buildings  are  available 
in  widths  from  2 4  to  60  feet,  and 
in  any  length  desired.  With  no 
posts  to  get  in  the  way,  there  is 
lots  of  room  to  move  big  machines 
around.  Equally  adaptable  for 
other  uses. 

Timberib  gives  you  the  biggest 
farm  building  bargain.  Arched 
rafters  are  completely  pre-fabri- 
cated.  Easy  to  erect  with  regular 
farm  labor.  Get  details  and  prices 
from  your  nearest  Timberib  dealer, 
or  write  for  free  catalog. 


BUY  (J.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


SALES 

SERVICE 


Livestock  breeders  who  are  sub¬ 
scribers  of  A. A.  have  a  special  and 
distinctive  sales  service  at  their 
command.  The  SUBSCRIBERS’ 
EXCHANGE  is  made  available  to 
readers  of  A. A.  in  an  effort  to  open 
markets  for  surplus  that  otherwise 
may  have  to  be  sacrificed.  For  de¬ 
rails  and  rates,  write  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dept,  of  American  Agriculturist, 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Colebank,  at  the  microphone,  national  vice-president  of  Future  Fa^k 
:a,  introduced  New  York  Star  Farmers  at  the  closing  session  of  New  .|e 


len 

nerica,  introduced  New  York  Star  Farmers  at  the  closing  session  ot  Ne”  ^"^ble 
nvention.  May  12  in  Perry  Central  High  School.  At  the  top  stands  the  5tflr 

»r  Farmer  of  New  York,  John  VanVIeet,  Lodi,  who  was  announced  as  ^  ^  ffA 
rm  Mechanic.  Flanking  him  (L-R)  Howard  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  winner  ^  Jf(|| 
undation  award  in  soil  and  water  conservation;  Niles  Brown,  LaFayette^^  paint 
jiry  Farmer;  Donald  Hall,  Geneva,  first  in  farm  electrification;  an  0 
imer,  State  Star  Poultry  Farmer. 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 


SINCLAIR 


Petroleum  Products 
for  every  farm  need 


SINCLAIR  REFINING  COMPANY,  600  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  20.  N.Y. 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

"  Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 
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WHAT'S  NEW 


. . .  by  Sinclair 


New  Snow  Company  Bale  Loader 

lifts  hay  bales  from  the  ground,  just  as  scattered  in  the  field 
by  a  baler . .  .  places  them  in  your  truck,  wagon  or  {layrack. 
Completely  automatic,  the  Bale  Loader  makes  loading  a  fast, 
one-map  operation  without  sweat  or  strain.  Needs  no  PTO  . . . 
forward  motion  of  towing  vehicle  does  it.  Attaches  or  detaches 
from  truck  or  tractor  in  10  seconds. 

New  Sinclair  EXTRA  DUTY  Motor  Oil 

saves  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  engine  from  power-robbing  de¬ 
posits  . . .  keeps  it  clean!  No  matter  how  hot,  dusty  or  damp 
conditions  are,  you  always  get  top  power  to  meet  peak  loads 
when  you  drain  and  refill  with  Sinclair  extra  duty  Motor  Oil. 

Ask  for  it  now.  Available  in  farm-sized  5-gallon  utility  con¬ 
tainers  with  spout  attached.  Ask  your  Sinclair  Representative 
too,  about  the  new  multi-grade  motor  oil, 

Sinclair  extra  duty  Triple  X! 


Seen  and  Heard  at  the  New  York 
State  F.F.A.  Convention 


AT  THE  Annual  Convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Future  Farmers 
of  America  at  Perry,  N.  Y.,  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year: 

Howard  Cornpll,  16,  Greenwood  — 
President;  Cecil  Cairnes,  17,  South 
Kortright — vice  president;  Allen  Dun¬ 
ham,  19,  Hammond— Secretary;  Ronald 
Beck,  16,  Freeville — Treasurer;  Clair 
Thompson,  18,  Mount  Morris — Report¬ 
er;  Duane  E.  Gansz,  17,  Lyons— Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Speaking  Contest  Winners 

John  Fordon,  Geneva,  $100;  Alfred 
Einfert,  Grahamsville,  $50;  Richard 
Dowker,  Belleville,  $25;  Allan  Man¬ 
chester,  Springville,  $25;  Raymond 
Snyder,  Homer,  $25. 

Crop  Demonstration  Awards  went  to 
the  following  Chapters: 

Akron,  Belfast,  North  Syracuse, 
Nunda,  Phelps,  Middlesex  Valley-Rush- 
ville,  Sharon  Springs,  Waverly,  Way- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  hoys  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  other  winners  of  Foundation 
Awards  were: 

John  W.  Burns,  Bovina  Center,  2nd, 
$25;  Gerald  Beckens,  Alton,  2nd,  Farm 
Dairy  Farmer,  $50;  Raymond  Daven- 
oort,  Brooktondale,  3rd,  Dairy  Farmer, 
Mechanic,  $50;  Phillip  Gibson,  Ham¬ 
mond,  3rd,  Farm  Mechanic,  $25;  Nor¬ 
man  Kehl,  Strykersville,  2nd,  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation,  $50;  Wayne  Tay¬ 
lor,  Walton,  2nd,  Poultry,  $50. 

Holstein-Friesian  Association  Awards, 
$25  each 

Charles  Shoup,  Jamestown;  William 
Jones,  Remsen;  Milton  Tuttle,  Cass- 
ville;  Niles  Brown,  LaFayette. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Marketing 
Awards 

John  Scanlon,  Addison,  $75;  William 
Lattimer,  New  Hampton,  $20. 

Guernsey  Breeders  Association  Awards 
James  Nesbitt,  South  Kortright,  $35; 
David  Bray,  Remsen,  $25. 

Safety  and  Fire  Prevention 

James  Nesbitt,  South  Kortright; 
Jerry  Cunningham,  Greenville;  South 
Kortright  Chapter;  Greenville  Chapter. 
New  York  State  Bankers  Association 


Scholarship  To  Bankers  School  went 
to: 

Milton  Tuttle,  Cassville. 

American  Farmer  Degrees  were 
given  to: 

Robert  Weeks,  Cherry  Valley;  Robert 
Vinge,  Phelps;  Duncan  Bellinger,  Scho¬ 
harie;  John  S.  Pulver,  Pine  Plains; 
Leon  Smith,  Westmoreland;  Lee  Brotz- 
man,  Harpursville ;  Edward  Poole, 
Nineveh. 

Ernest  C.  Strobeck,  Macedon,  former 
president  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
and  J.  C.  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  L.  I„ 
president  of  the  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change,  accepted  special  citations  for 
their  cooperatives  from  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  Gordon  Sands,  Jr.,  Greenville. 

Empire  Farmer  degrees  were  award¬ 
ed  113  boys. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CHEMICALS  FOR 
THINNING  APPLES 

AT  THE  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  has  been  done  on 
the  use  of  chemicals  for  thinning  ap¬ 
ples.  In  the  report  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  the  station  states  definitely  that 
they  do  not  urge  this  method  of  thin¬ 
ning  but  merely  point  out  the  benefits 
and  hazards  which  they  have  dis¬ 
covered. 

Two  types  of  material  have  been 
used.  One  is  a  dinitro  compound  which 
has  a  caustic  action  and  which  is  used  | 
during  full  bloom.  The  other  is  a  hor¬ 
mone  growth  regulator  and  is  used 
within  seven  days  after  the  petals  fall. 

The  chief  danger,  of  course,  is  that  j 
too  many  blossoms  may  be  killed  for  | 
most  profitable  results.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  three  years,  red  Rome ! 
on  unthinned  trees  set  an  average  of 
14%  of  the  original  bloom  which  wasj 
twice  as  many  fruits  as  was  desirable. 

Chemical  thinning,  should  be  used 
with  caution,  particularly  where  there 
is  a  danger  of  frost.  There  are  some 
differences  in  response  from  various  | 
varieties  and  the  Ohio  Station  empha¬ 
sizes  : 

1.  That  the  orchards  should  be  stud¬ 
ied  as  to  their  susceptability  to  frost. 

2.  That  thinning  is  more  desirable 
when  bloom  is  late  and  when  conditions  | 
for  pollination  during  bloom  are  goo  • 
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HIKED  MAN^  tenant 

{ill  OWNER — ? 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

Ll  have  a  better  start  when  you  do 
luv  a  farm. 

I  When  you  work  on  shares,  you  don’t 
lave  any  taxes  to  pay.  I  am  a  woman 
L,t  my  husband  and  I  have  farmed  for 
63  years.  We  both  were  born  on  a  farm 
[nd  have  lived  on  one  all  our  lives.  * 
f  Don’t  buy  a  farm  because  the  build¬ 
ups  are  good.  Look  at  the  dirt.  That  is 
that  counts.  And  don’t  buy  when  the 
Lw  is  on  the  ground.  It  might  be  a 
Lony  farm,  or  the  roofs  might  be  poor. 
Look  in  the  barn  and  see  how  good  the 
brops  are  that  the  owner  raised.  If  he 
[as  good  crops,  then  the  land  must  be 
L0d.  I  hope  you  have  the  best  of  luck 

Whichever  way  you  do. 

—Mrs^L.L.P.,  Wolcott ,  N.  Y. 

IF  HE  CAN  SWING  IT 

F  A  young  man  is  reasonably  healthy, 
likes  farming  for  the  “farming”  of  it, 
and  has  a  desire  to  get  ahead,  here  is 
my  advice  to  him. 


It  is  often  difficult  to  get  credit  when 
one  is  young  and  starting  out.  No  one 
knows  for  sure  if  you  will  be  a  good 
business  risk.  Therefore,  it  is  often 
next  to  impossible  to  buy  your  own 
farm.  If,  however,  you  can  swing  it  and 
luck  is  with  you,  by  all  means  get  your 
place  to  begin  with,  and  work  hard  to 
keep  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  not 
accepted  as  a  good  financial  risk,  I 
would  suggest  you  work  as  a  hired 
man  for  a  while.  Most  hired  men  of  to  • 
day  have  good  hours,  ample  pay  and 
time  off.  If  you  are  wise  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  work  hard  and  save  what  you 
can,  you  will  not  only  establish  your¬ 
self  favorably  with  your  business  as¬ 
sociates  but  in  time  may  be  able  to 
make  a  decent  down  payment  on  a  farm 
of  your  own. 

You  will  also  have  gained  some  de¬ 
gree  of  extra  knowledge  of  farming 
from  working  for  someone  who  has  al¬ 
ready  established  his  own  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  This,  along  with  all  the  other  ad¬ 


vantages,  should  ensure  you  success  in 
building  your  own  farm  venture  into  a 
satisfactory  business. 

— Mrs.  L.  S Oxford,  N.  Y . 

THE  "PART  TIME”  ROUTE 

EN  years  ago  we  were  faced  with 
the  same  problem  to  which  your 
young  reader  now  needs  an  answer.  For 
eight  years  of  our  married  life  we  had 
worked  for  others.  What  did  we  want 
for  a  future?  For  our  children? 

Farming  was  for  us,  we  were  sure. 
But  what  next  ?  How  ?  Together  we 
knew  we  could  do  anything.  And  every¬ 
one  needs  to  plan  on  a  few  breaks.  “A 
turtle  never  gets  any  place  till  he 
sticks  his  neck  out,”  we  told  each  other. 

We  watched  and  prayed  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  where  we  could  show  “We 
CAN  do  it”  in  the  community  we 
wanted  most  for  our  “roots.”  It  was 
nearly  a  year  after  our  decision  that 
our  chance  came.  With  the  kind,  under¬ 
standing  help  of  the  Production  Credit 
office  and  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  we 
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were  soon  able  to  move  onto  our  own 
100  acre  farm.  No  lights,  no  running 
water,  no  bathroom,  but  all  ours,  to 
dare  and  do. 

We  had  no  machinery,  no  stock  and 
no  money.  All  that  we  had  been  able 
to  save  had  gone  into  the  down  pay¬ 
ment,  so  we  decided  to  go  slow.  I  had 
been  a  carpenter  for  a  while,  so  I  went 
back  to  this,  using  the  extra  money  for 
tools  and  machinery  for  the  farm. 

We  have  had  good  years  and  bad 
years,  set-backs  from  sickness,  acci¬ 
dents  and  fire,  but  we  have  had  happi¬ 
ness  and  adventure  that  we  never 
would  have  had  with  someone  else 
being  boss.  Recently  we  added  another 
100  acres  to  our  farm.  There  is  much 
to  do  yet,  but  we  look  around  and  say 
“This  is  ours,  and  we’re  glad.” 

Our  final  advice  to  the  young  man 
would  be — don’t  wait  too  long.  Make  up 
your  mind  and  act  while  you  are  still 
young.  Let  your  farm  be  a  haven  with 
happiness  and  not  a  place  of  drudgery. 

— D.A.K.S.,  N.  Y. 


t 


Give  me  a  rural,  contented  life 


Give  me  neat  fields  at  sunset, 


Fragrant  with  the  scent  of  harvested  hay; 


Give  me  a  sweet-faced  wife  and  fine  children 


Of  whom  I  shall  grow  ever  fonder; 


Give  me  a  peaceful  home  far  from  the  noise  and  the  turmoil 


Where  I  can  lead  a  rural,  contented  life! 


Family!  Farm!  And  Home!  They’re  the  solidest  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  happiness,  hopes  and  future  of  a  nation. 
They’re  the  big  three  on  which  all  the  organization, 
leadership,  helpfulness  and  facilities  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  are  built. 

Basically,  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  a  family  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  central' core  of  its  thinking  and  planning  is  the 
family  farm.  The  central  aim  of  its  existence  is  improving 
the  living  standards  of  the  farm  family.  And  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  behind  all  of  its  organization  and  activities 
is  to  offer  understanding  help  and  fellowship  to  every 
member  of  the  family  group: 


...  to  Dad  in  the  production,  handling ,  pricing 
and  marketing  of  milk! 

.  .  .  to  Mother  in  the  home  and  family  helps  and 
social  activities  of  the  Home  Department! 

.  .  .  and  to  the  Young  People  in  the  friendships, 
leadership-training  and  mature  attitudes  toward 
dairying  problems  of  the  Young  Cooperators! 


The  League  strives  tirelessly  and  enthusiastically  to 
build  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  Farm  Way  of  Life. 
It  never  ceases  to  advocate  and  promote  equitable  pur¬ 
chasing  power  .  .  .  equitable  cultural  and  recreational 
advantages  .  .  .  and  equitable  opportunity  for  farm-family 
advancement  as  compared  with  other  economic  groups. 
To  the  man  who  loves  his  family,  his  farm  and  his  farm 
home,  the  League  is  a  helping  hand  to  stability,  growth 
and  progress. 


—with  Apologies  to  Walt  Whitman 
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New  help  for  every  cutting  job . . . 


Direct  Drive 
Chain  Saw 


FULL  5  HORSEPOWER  •  ONLY  19  POUNDS  •  NEW  LOW  COST 


WIN  A 

. 

am  -am 

Homelite 


24  Horoelfte  EZ  chain  laws 
being  given  away  evety 
month.  Nothing  fa  buy. 
Nothing  to  write.  No  obli¬ 
gation,  Just  ask  your 
nearest  Homelite  dealer 
how  you  con  win.  See  him 
today! 

Complete  line  of  Chain 
Saws  for  Every  Cutting 
Job. 


The  full  5  horsepower  of  the  EZ  handles  any  kind  of 
cutting  —  felling,  bucking,  notching,  boring,  undercut¬ 
ting  and  limbing  —  quickly  and  easily.  It  bites  through 
8"  Oak  in  5  seconds  and  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds  and 
handles  trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 

No  other  direct  drive  chain  saw  does  so  many  wood¬ 
cutting  jobs  around  farms,  camps,  estates  and  ranches. 

Have  a  free  demonstration  today  .  .  .  and  buy  on  con¬ 
venient  time  payment  plan! 


Homelite 

4006  RIVERDAIE  AVE.,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  AMERICAN,  INC. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  how  I  can  get 
more  cutting  for  my  dollar  with  the  Homelite  EZ. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
City . . . . 


-Zone. .  .Stale. 


You  can’t  buy  a  finer  stock  tank— 
than  the  CELINA  round  end  Tube- 
Top  tank. 

Tube-Top  construction  with  double 
locked  seam  bottoms.  Made  of  20 
gauge  steel — with  a  new  and  denser 
uniform  zinc  coating.  No  uncoated 
spots  to  start  early  corrosion.  Hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  corrugations  to 


add  strength.  Available  with  one  or‘ 
more  built-in  waterers,  equipped  with 
automatic  float  valves,  if  wanted, — 
for  watering  hogs  and  sheep.  Wide 
range  of  sizes  and  capacities. 

See  your  dealer  today — let  him  show 
you  CELINA  .  .  .  the  finest! 


THE  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CELINA,  OHIO 


SEE  CELINA  FIRST  { 
FOR  THE  FINEST  • 


Self  Feeders — Hog  Waterers — Stock  Tanks — (with 
or  without  hog  waterers) — Hog  Troughs — Feeding  Pans 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


CUP  THE  COUPON 

Getting  full  value  for  every  cent 
you  spend  becomes  an  easier  mat¬ 
ter  when  you  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
Only  advertisements  of  dependable 
manufacturers  are  accepted  by 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  They  are 
guaranteed.  To  get  the  advantage 
of  this  guarantee  you  must  say, 
when  writing  advertisers,  "I  saw 
your  ad  in  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST."  And  when  you  write  ad¬ 
vertisers,  clip  the  coupon  and  say 
you  saw  the  ad  in 

AMERICAS  AGRICULTURIST 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  XI  —  Understanding  Our  Economic  System 


Hugh  Cosline 


EGARDLESS  of  how  you  earn 
your  living,  you  will  be  affected 
every  day  by  the  system  under 
which  you  and  everyone  else 
does  business.  That  is  true  of  everyone 
in  the  world,  no  matter  where  they 
live  or  what  kind  of  economic  system 
their  country  has. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  important  that 
you  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  how  our 
system  works.  If 
you  do  not,  it  is  easy 
to  make  mistakes 
that  will  hamper 
your  success,  and  it 
will  be  easier  for 
someone  to  convince 
you  that  some  in¬ 
ferior  system  is 
really  much  better 
than  ours. 

Fully  to  explain 
Free  Enterprise, 
which  is  the  system 
our  forefathers  used  when  they  came 
to  America*  would  require  a  book!  I 
am  giving  only  a  brief  outline  of  some 
fundamentals  which  I  hope  will  serve 
as  a  measuring  stick. 

I  am  digressing  briefly  to  comment 
about  fundamentals.  A  fundamental 
principle  is  something  that  does  not 
change,  for  example,  the  law  of  grav¬ 
ity.  Sure,  men  fly  in  airplanes,  but 
they  accomplished  that,  not  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  law  of  gravity,  but  by  ack¬ 
nowledging  it. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  underlying  all  things 
which  touch  you  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally.  Thereby  you  will  not  be 
easily  mislead. 

At  present  we  in  America  do  not 
have  a  “pure”  Free  Enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  For  example,  we  have  tariffs 
which  tend  to  lessen  imports;  price 
supports  for  farm  products  which  en¬ 
courage  production;  controls  to  hold 
down  acreage;  laws  and  regulations 
which  slow  up  or  hamper  the  free  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  many  things.  Every¬ 
one  agrees  that  some  regulation  by 
Government  is  necessary,  for  example, 
to  insure  food  that  is  pure.  But  many 
people  believe  that  such  things  as 
price  supports,  tariffs,  and  Government 
in  business  cannot  be  justified. 

As  years  go  by,  some  of  these  con¬ 
trols  may  be  dropped,  or  they  may  be 
strengthened  and  others  added.  That 
will  determine  whether  we  keep  and 
strengthen  Free  Enterprise,  or  drift 
toward  Socialism  and  Statism. 

If  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  some 
Government  interference  with  Free 
Enterprise,  it  is  still  important  that 
we  understand  the  workings  of  unre¬ 
stricted  Free  Enterprise,  so  that  we 
can  justify  the  exceptions  without  be¬ 
lieving,  because  some  exceptions  seem 
reasonable,  that  therefore,  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  should  be  abandoned  entirely. 

I  have  been  using  the  term  “Free 
Enterprise”  so  let’s  see  what  it  is  and 
how  it  operates. 

Division  of  Lalior 

Cave  men  were  self-sufficient.  They 
hunted  for  food,  dressed  in  skins,  and 
were  not  worried  by  such  problems  as 
pay  checks  or  debts. 

Then,  in  a  few  hundred  or  thousand 
or  million  years,  men  grew  in  intelli¬ 
gence;  living  became  easier  and  more 
pleasant.  Then  some  man  found  that 
he  could  make  shoes  better  than  others 
could.  He  also  found  that  others  were 
willing  to  trade  what  they  made  for  his 
better  shoes,  and  so  division  of  labor 
was  started. 

That  division  of  labor  has  steadily 
increased  until  men  generally  concen¬ 


trate  their  efforts  on  a  smaller-a: 
smaller  part  of  the  finished  producT 
For  example,  in  a  modern  automobilj 
factory,  one  man  spends  the  workinl 
day  in  attaching  only  one  part  to  hunl 
dreds  of  cars. 

Profiis 

Some  men  also  found  that  by  work! 
ing  harder  or  more  effectively,  thej 
could  produce  more  than  others 
therefore,  could  have  a  better  livinj 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Thu! 
the  profit  motive  was  born,  the  great! 
est  possible  stimulant  to  better  livinj 
standards. 

Basic  socialistic  doctrine  teaches 
that  men  should  be  taxed  in  accordant 
with  ability  to  pay  and  should  receivl 
according  to  need.  Where  it  has  beej 
tried,  it  tends  to  make  all  men  equal 
in  income.  However,  it  destroys  thJ 
profit  motive  because  a'  man  cannol 
keep  what  he  earns.  Therefore,  he  sees 
no  ,need  to  produce  more,  and  neithea 
do  the  shiftless  nor  the  ignorant,  bel 
cause  they  are  cared  for  even  thouga 
they  do  not  produce.  The  person  whj 
produces  the  least,  needs  the  most! 

Another  way  of  doing  away  wit! 
profits  is  to  have  the  government  owq 
and  operate,  or  control,  all  businei 
and  industry,  presumably  for  the  bene[ 
fit  of  the  people.  It  is  a  beautifully 
idealistic  idea  but  the  results  are  pitij 
ful  when  compared  to  the  results  of  i 
system  where  we  know  we  will  be  rej 
warded  for  hard  work  done,  or  neif 
ideas  devised. 

The  profit  motive  has  been  viciousl! 
attacked.  Men  have  tried  to  prove  thaj 
profits  are  “taken”  from  someone] 
usually  the  worker  or  the  consumer] 
They  assume  that  the  laborer  is  thl 
only  producer  and  that  management 
and  the  man  who  furnished  the  capital 
are  not  entitled  to  any  reward.  In  fact] 
profits  are  simply  a  reward  to  owner! 
or  stockholders  for  a  definite  contribul 
tion  in  producing  something  consumer^ 
want. 

Management 

Let’s  talk  about  our  shoemakei 
again.  One  day  he  had  the  idea  tha| 
he  could  profit  more  by  hiring  severa 
other  good  shoemakers  and  teaching 
them  some  of  his  methods.  Such  a  plai] 
would  also  allow  him  to  spend  mor 
time  in  selling  shoes. 

The  idea  of  getting  paid  for  man! 
agement  has  been  attacked,  especially 
on  the  grounds  that  management  pro! 
duces  nothing,  but  merely  absorbs  pari 
of  the  returns  that  really  belong  to  tht 
workers.  If  you  are  inclined  to  believ! 
that,  remember  that  some  businessej 
fail  and  some  succed  under  approxij 
mately  the  same  conditions.  The  dil 
ference  is  in  management  —  good  of 
bad.  Good  management  is  productive 
and  a  good  manager  is  entitled  to  ^ 
reward. 

Supply  and  Demand 

Theje  is  no  object  in  producing  son^. 
thing  unless  some  other  person  is  w  1 
ing  to  buy  it,  in  other  words,  will  ra  i 
his  work  for  it.  r  .1 

It  could  be  that  our  shoemaker  wo  J 
up  one  morning  to  find  that  others  4 
copied  his  better  methods  and  1 
more  shoes  were  being  made  than  Pe  1 
pie  would  tmy.  What  to  do?  I 

Our  shoemaker  decided  tha  ] 
could  sell  for  less  money  and  stil  m  j 
a  profit.  At  the  lower  price,  moie/oneL 
pie  bought  more  shoes.  Instead  o  I 
pair,  they  had  several,  as  you  0  r 
less  have  now.  .  ^el 

Also,  at  the  lower  price,  some  o  I 
poorer  shoemakers  decided  tha  I 
could  make  more  money  by  s  al  8| 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po9°) 
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Quality  Apples 

CREDITED  TO 


ER 


Jewett  Hulbert,  South  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  believes  that  a  deep  mulch 
of  wood  chips  helps  him  produce 
extra-fine,  premium  quality  apples 
that  bring  top  prices.  Since  1950 
Hulbert  has  used  a  Fitchburg  Chip¬ 
per  to  chip  his  prunings  and  brush 
into  wood  mulch  on  his  50-acre 
mountainside  orchard. 

Hulbert  paid  for  his  chipper  the 
first  year  by  doing  custom  work  for 
his  neighbors.  You,  too,  can  have  a 
Fitchburg  Chipper  and  better  fruit 
for  as  little  as  $960.  Why  not  chip 
your  wood  waste  into  dollars  and 
cents.  Write  for  free  “Chipper  Kit.” 

Address :  Fitchburg 
Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Dept.  AA-66, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 


FREE 

CHIPPER 


*  b'M&r 


ALLUME  •  STEELUME 

Obtain  Free  Plans , 
Details ,  Estimates 
From  Responsible 
Dealers 

IRECO  Mobile  Speed-Roll  and  Speed-Tow 
Unit*  AUo  Available. 


..  ,  _c  SURE  ArtQ/c* 

Manufactured  by  .  \J\  /  v,  ^ 

IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

Eugene,  Oregon 


HARD-STONE 


.Tfle  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
""Pregnated  with  plastics  through- 


Jhe  marble-like  appearance  is  life- 
,me!  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
lasting  beauty.  . 

T^Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

W3§BS55li& 
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some  other  kind  of  business,  so  fewer 
shoes  were  made. 

Where  prices  are  free  to  rise  and 
fall,  the  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  tends  to  adjust  automatically. 
But  suppose  government  passed  a  law 
that  the  price  could  not  be  lowered, 
presumably  so  the  poorer  shoemakers 
could  continue  to  prosper.  Then  more 
shoes  would  be  made  than  could  be 
sold.  Doubtless  then,  the  government 
would  buy  up  the  surplus,  store  them 
until  they  rotted  or  else  dump  them  in 
the  ocean,  or  burn  them! 

Or,  suppose  government  set  a  price 
too  low  to  permit  some  shoemakers  to 
make  a  living.  Then  fewer  shoes  would 
be  made,  people  would  be  anxious  to 
get  them,  and  eventually  government 
might  ration  shoes  so  that  you  couldn’t 
buy  a  pair  unless  you  had  a  coupon 
issued  to  you  by  the  government. 

Monev 

•/ 

If  you  own  more  shoes  than  you 
need,  and  I  produce  more  eggs  than 
I  can  eat,  perhaps  we  can  trade  eggs 
for  shoes.  But  I  won’t  be  able  to  trade 
eggs  for  an  automobile.  By  the  time 
I  had  saved  enough  eggs,  some  would 
be  spoiled,  and,  anyway,  the  company 
that  makes  cars  doesn’t  want  to  handle 
eggs. 

Money  is  merely  a  convenient  instru¬ 
ment  for  making  business  easier.  It  can 
be  anything  which  everyone  will  accept 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Our  paper 
money  has  no  real  value  in  itself.  It  is 
valuable  only  because  it  is  backed  by 
a  government  in  which  people  have 
confidence. 

Prices 

In  a  free  market,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Free  Enterprise,  no  one 
is  forced  to  sell  anything  unless  he  gets 
the  price  he  asks,  and  no  one  is  forced 
to  buy  unless  he  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price  asked. 

When  some  article  is  scarce,  people 
who  want  it  are  willing  to  pay  more. 
When  it  is  plentiful,  they  expect  to 
buy  for  less.  When  prices  are  high, 
there  is  encouragement  to  produce 
more;  when  they  are  low,  more  produc¬ 
tion  is  discouraged. 

Perhaps  I  have  made  “supply  and 
demand”  sound  simple.  Actually,  it 
(and  prices)  are  very  complex.  One 
reason  is  that  another  situation  affects 
prices.  It  is  the  supply  of  money. 
Simply  stated,  if  the  available  supply 
of  money  doubles,  without  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  goods  and  services 
which  people  are  willing  to  pay  for,  all 
prices  will  double. 

Money  can  increase  by  discovering 
more  gold,  by  extending  more  credit, 
and  by  printing  more  paper  money. 

When  supply  and  demand  are  compli¬ 
cated  by  changes  in  the  supply  of 
money,  and  when  the  situation  is  fur¬ 
ther  confused  by  government  regula¬ 
tion  of  one  kind  or  another  which  in¬ 
terferes  with  the  workings  of  supply 
and  demand,  then  buying  and  selling, 
which  make  up  no  large  part  of  our 
business,  become  exceedingly  compli¬ 
cated.  Nevertheless  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  basic  principles,  other¬ 
wise  you  will  certainly  be  confused  and 
probably  be  mislead. 

(To  be  continued) 


"I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  night, 
boss  ..." 
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Morton  MINEIWlLIZED  Salt 

for  more  milk,  husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  ...  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1  <js  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  heed  it. They  knowhow  much. 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 


Less  than  more  Less  than  }/$£  more  Less  than  lj(  more  ,  Less  than  more 


MORTON  -ibSP^ral^id:  SAIT 

At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 
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Maes  Complimentary  Offer 

[  WANTED 

1000 

SURGE  OWNERS 

To  Try  Maes  Inflations  Free ! 

Send  No  Money  —  Just  This  Coupon 

We  are  so  confident  that  our  inflations  for  Surge 
Milkers  are  so  superior  that  once  you’ve  tried  them 
you’ll  become  one  of  our  many  regular  repeating 
Surge  customers.  Just  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon 
to  receive  our  complimentary  offer  of  four  infla¬ 
tions  to  test  on  your  own  cows  in  your  Surge  Shells. 
Our  inflations  out-perform  and  out-satisfy  anything 
on  the  market. 


MAES  MILKERS,  INC.  Oept.  A-66,  MARSHALL,  MICHIGAN 

With  no  strings  attached  send  me  your  complimentary  offer  of  four  Maes 
Inflations.  I  have  never  used  your  inflations  before. 

Name  . . 

Street  or  RR  Number . 

City . .  State . 

Breed  of  Cows . . 

How  old  is  your  Surge  Machine . Number  of  Cows  Milked . 

Hurry!  Hurry!  Hurry! 

This  offer  is  good  only  for  those  who  have  not  previously  used 
our  inflations  for  Surge.  It  expires  in  30  days. 
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It’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  f  ixed 
when  you’re  my  age” 

“When  I  look  back,  I  find  I 
really  didn’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  now  I’ve  got  all 
the  money  we  need  to  do  the 
things  we  want  to  do.  And  the 
•  nice  thing  about  this  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan  is  that  it  will  take  care  of 
Clara  and  the  children  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  you.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement 
income  too  —  you  simply  save 
each  year  through  the  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan,  which  also  gives  your 
family  income  protection  while 
they  are  growing  up.  This  plan 
has  been  specially  designed 
for  people  like  you. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

- FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  — 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
I  complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 

ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

S  Name . . . Age . 

i 

|  St.  or  RD . 

I 

j  City . 

J^A-62 


.State. 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.' 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.'' 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-616,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


**'■ '  "♦  •  ,  >  V’  ■  ' 

UNADILLA  SILOS 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


A  Good  Egg  Room 
Brings  More  Money 

By  LOUIS  M.  HURD 


o 


NE  OF  the  big  problems  of  the 
modern  egg  producer  is  to  get 
his  product  to  market  with  the 
least  loss  in  quality  and  do  it 
consistently  and  summer  is  the  time  of 
year  when  it’s  not  difficult  to  do  it. 

Several  things  are  responsible  for 
maintenance  or  loss  of  egg  quality  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  the  time  the 
eggs  are  laid  and  their  delivery  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  most  important  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  are: 

1.  Length  of  time  between  laying 
and  gathering  of  the  eggs. 

2.  Egg  room  temperature  main¬ 
tained. 

3.  Speed  of  cooling  eggs  to  egg 
room  temperature. 

4.  Egg  room  humidity  maintained. 

Marketing  specialists  have  found 
that  the  practical  temperature  in  the 
egg  holding  room  should  be  between 
55  and  65°  F.;  the  relative  humidity 
75  to  85%  but  not  above  85%  because 
mold  growth  frequently  occurs  at  high¬ 
er  percentages.  Below  70%  there  is 
considerable  evaporation  of  the  eggs. 

The  temperature  and  humidity  of  the 
air  surrounding  the  eggs  has  an  im¬ 
portant  effect  on  the  rate  of  flattening 
the  yolk,  weakening  of  the  albumen 
and  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
egg.  These  factors  in  turn  affect  the 
grade  of  the  eggs  and,  finally,  their 
market  value. 

High  temperatures  are  particularly 


and  should  not  extend  beyond  5  or  6 
hours. 

The  value  of  rapid  cooling  or  pre¬ 
cooling  eggs  was  brought  out  in  one 
reported  field  test.  The  percentage  of 
grade  A’s  was  increased  13%  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  flats  of  eggs  in  a  precooler  and 
passing  air  at  a  low  velocity  over  them 
for  one  hour. 

What  are  the  conditions  for  a  good 
egg  holding  room  ?  Oftentimes  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  room  may  be  made  by  parti¬ 
tioning  off  and  insulating  a  room  in  the 
cellar. 

An  egg  room  above  ground  is  satis¬ 
factory  if  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
properly  insulated.  The  structure  may 
be  of  stud  frame  construction  or 
blocks.  The  insulation  may  consist  of 
blankets,  bats,  loose  fill  types  of  in¬ 
sulation,  or  a  rigid  type  of  insulation. 
The  ceiling,  in  particular,  needs  extra 
insulation  and  any  decrease  in  insula¬ 
tion  increases  the  operating  cost  for 
refrigeration.  A  well  protected  outside 
entry  to  the  room  is  desirable  and  just 
enough  ventilation  is  needed  to  keep 
the  air  fresh  and  clean. 

Professor  Hollis  Davis  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering  Department  at 
Cornell  University  gives  the  following 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  egg  room  and  its  size:  “The  insu¬ 
lation  should  have  a  protective  surface 
on  the  inside  of  the  cooler  which  nor¬ 
mally  is  made  of  cement-asbestos 


—  American  Agriculturist,  June  2, 1955 
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No.  birds 
in  flock 

Egg  room 
size* 

No.  of  baskets 
per  day 

Capacity 
in  cases 

Size  of  refrig, 
equipment 

1,000 

8’  x  8’ 

5 

15 

%  HP 

2,000 

8’  x  10’ 

10 

30 

Vs  HP 

5,000 

12’  x  12’ 

25 

75 

y2  hp 

10,000 

16’  x  16’ 

50 

150 

1  HP 

:i!Once  a -week  delivery. 

detrimental  to  egg  quality.  The  amount 
of  thick  albumen  will  decrease  more  in 
4  days  at  80°  F.  than  in  10  days  at 
65°  F.  The  yolk  will  flatten  out  more 
in  2  days  at  lb0°  F.  than  several 
months  in  cold  storage.  Eggs  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  87°  F.  will  lose  mois¬ 
ture  ten  times  as  fast  as  when  stored 
at  31°  F.  with  the  same  relative  hu¬ 
midity  of  82%.  Low  humidity  increases 
the  rate  of  evaporation  and  thus  in¬ 
creases  the  size  of  the  air  cell.  This  will 
show  up  more  in  lower  grade  eggs.  The 
temperature  and  humidity  in  the  egg 
room  may  be  kept  at  the  proper  point 
by  a  refrigeration  unit  or  by  natural 
means  which  includes  fans,  plenty  of 
moisture  and  good  insulation. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  important  to  cool  freshly  laid  eggs 
to  egg  holding  room  temperature  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  laid  to 
conserve  quality.  Freshly  laid  eggs 
have  a  temperature  of  about  104°  F. 
That’s  why  it  is  important  to  gather 
the  eggs  frequently  and  get  them  into 
a  cool  place.  Three  times  daily  is  mini¬ 
mum  and  four  times  is  better.  There 
will  be  less  broken  and  dirty  eggs  also 
if  this  is  done. 

Fast  Fooling  Worth  While 

There  are  various  ways  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  time  it  takes  to  cool  the  eggs 
down  to  the  egg  room  temperature. 
This  can  be  done  in  from  2  to  4  hours 


use  G.L.F.  GASOLINE 
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I  USE 

■  From  Refinery  to  Your  Tank , 
It's  G.L.F.  All  the  Way. 


G.L.F. 

PETROLEUM  SERVICE 

"Dependable  come  Hail  or  High  Water" 


board  and  on  the  outside  of  the  cooler 
may  be  sheathing  material  or  some 
other  material. 

“There  should  be  a  moisture  barrier 
on  the  outside  of  the  insulation  and 
preferably  on  the  inside  also,  as  the 
varying  temperatures  between  summer 
and  winter  will  provide  a  warm  surface 
on  the  outside  during  the  summer  'and 
a  warm  surface  on  the  inside  of  the 
cooler  during  the  winter  and  the  mois¬ 
ture  barrier  should  be  on  the  warm 
side  of  the  refrigerated  cooler. 

“If  some  other  new  material,  such  as 
Stryofoam  is  used  on  the  inside  of  the 
block  storage  room,  then  the  inside 
surface  of  the  Stryofoam  should  be 
plastered  ^o  that  an  impervious  sur¬ 
face  will  be  easily  available  for  clean¬ 
ing.  In  stud  construction,  cement 
board  should  be  used,  as  previously 
mentioned,  in  order  that  the  surface 
may  be  cleaned. 

“The  table  on  this  page  gives  an 
indication  of  the  size  of  rooms  for  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  of  flocks  and  also  the  size  of 
refrigeration  equipment  required  to 
cool  the  room  satisfactorily,  together 
with  the  eggs.  These  sizes  of  the  rooms 
allow  for  extra  cases  and  flats  to  be 
brought  in  for  cooling.” 

How  about  the  cost  of  an  egg  room 
and  will  it  pay?  The  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  Engineering  Department  says  an 
egg  room  will  cost  from  $100  to  $500, 
depending  on  the  size,  kind  of  materi¬ 
als,  labor  used,  etc.  An  increase  in 
price  of  eggs  of  one  cent  on  a  1,000 
hen  farm  would  probably  add  $170  to 
the  yearly  income;  on  a  5,000  hen  farm 
$750.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both 
dealer  and  consumer  are  more  quality 
conscious  today  than  ever  before,  it 
looks  like  a  good  egg  room  should  be  a 
good  investment. 


POUNDS  OF 
FEED  PER 
DOZEN  EGGS 
is  a  Crazy 
Figure! 


Do  you  agree?  Or  disagree? 

a- 

If  you  have  a  3  Vi  lb.  Leghorn  that  will 
average  250  eggs  per  bird  or  more  per  year 
and  lays  a  lot  of  small  eggs,  you’ll  get  a  won. 
derful  figure  on  “pounds  of  feed  per  dozen 
eggs.”  Pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  and 
pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  eggs  ore  two 
entirely  different  things.  The  last  four  years, 
during  the  summer  months,  there  has  been  a 
spread  of  15<£  to  24<f  per  dozen  between  the 
price  of  mediums  and  large  white  eggs  on  the 
New  York  wholesale  market. 

Let's  suppose  your  pullets  are  Averaging  oil 
24  *z.  eggs  — II/2  lbs.  per  dozen  and  are  taking 
4V2  lbs.  of  feed  to  produce  a  dozen  of  these 
eggs.  Therefore,  this  is  a  feed  conversion  of 
3  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  eggs,  3:1  con¬ 
version.  O.K.,  if  your  birds  average  26  oz.  eggs, 
it  would  require  4.875  pounds  of  feed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  dozen  eggs  at  a  3:1  ratio.  If  your  birds 
lay  only  22  oz.  eggs,  you  can  produce  a  dozen 
eggs  on  4.125  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen. 

'  Now,  if  there’s  a  spread  of  20<f  per  dozen 
this  summer  between  large  and  mediums,  you 
can  see  that  it  doesn't  make  much  sense  for  a 
breeder  to  brag  that  his  stock  will  produce  a 
dozen  eggs  on  4.125  pounds  of  feed  when  a 
larger  egg  strain,  eating  %  pounds  of  feed 
more  per  dozen  at  an  extra  feed  cost  of  VM 
per  dozen  will  lay  eggs  that  will  bring  20d 
more  per  dozen. 

Babcock  Bessies  Just  Right  Size:  You  II  find 
our  popular  strbin  cross  —  the  Babcock  Bessie - 
just  big  enough  to  give  you  high  ratfe  of  lay  of 
large  eggs  over  a  long  period  of  months.  You  II 
find  their  feed  conversion  of  "pounds  of  feed 
per  pounds  of  eggs”  is  excellent.  They  come 
into  large  eggs  rapidly  and  yet  have  excellent 
persistency.  Body  weight  at  first  egg  3%  lbs.,  at 
a  year  of  age  a  little  less  than  4 Vt  lbs.  These 
are  approximate  average  weights. 

Babcock's  Summer  Chick  Sale:  You  can  pur¬ 
chase  Babcock  Bessies  and  Babcock  Barbaras 
this  summer  at  low  prices.  We  do  this  to  9ive 
you  a  bargain  on  our  fine  chicks;  to  keep  ou 
breeders  busy  and  our  hatchery  busy  working. 
Same  chicks,  same  quality  but  low  price.  P  eose 
send  for  prices  and  catalog. 

Babcock's  Big  Poultrymen's  Barbecue—M' 
10th:  Free  to  you  and  your  wife  or  bus  an 
Held  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York  ta 
Poultrymen’s  Get-to-Gether.  Send  for  free  tickets. 

Sincerely, 

<7  ft 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  !«• 

Route  3 (i  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SPRING  SPECIAL 

New  Hampshire 

COCKERELS 

Order  Now  at  $10  per  100 

HATCHING  EVERY  WEEK 

FREE  CATALOG 

Ebenwood  Farm 

Box  14,  West  Bridgewater,  Ma“ 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -SPRAYS^ Ifgfr 


Vumps  3.000  GPH:  450  GPH  80' high 
1,800  GPH  from  25'  well.  Use  1/6  to  a 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  I  >n-  f 
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American  Agriculturist,  June  2,  1956  — 

New  Farm  Laws  for  New  York 


By  E.  S.  FOSTER 

Secretary  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau 


BI 
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I  HE  1956  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  produced 
considerable  legislation  of  inter¬ 
est  to  farm  folks.  In  this  brief 
I  artiCie  only  a  few  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  items  are  reported. 

Of  particular  interest  to  all  of  us  is 
the  size  of  the  state’s  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  which  totals  more 
than  one  billion,  four  hundred  fifty- 
four  million  dollars. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  current 
budget  will  be  distributed  to  the  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  form  of  state  aid.  Inflation 
and  great  expansion  in  government 
services  are  the  cause  of  this  great  in¬ 
crease  in  state  spending. 

Education 

By  far  the  largest  item  in  state  aid 
is  aid  for  public  education.  If  one  can 
read  the  future  clearly  it  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  cost  of  education  will 
continue  to  increase  due  to  the  rapidly 
growing  population  and  the  demand  for 
high  quality  school  programs.  This  de¬ 
mand  is  a  result  of  rapidly  changing 
conditions  and  strong  -demand  for  tech¬ 
nical  training. 

School  aid  has  been  increased  very 
substantially  as  a  result  of  a  two-year 
study  by  the  Heald  Commission  and 
the  change  in  equalization  rates.  The 
Heald  Report  did  not  go  far  enough  to 
suit  many  districts,  and  as  a  result 
the  Legislature  and  the  governor  es¬ 
tablished  the  basic  program  at  $330 
per  weighted  pupil  in  average  daily  at¬ 
tendance,  and  a  local  tax  rate  of  $6.80 
per  thousand  dollars  of  full  valuation. 
Minimum  salaries  were  established  at 
S3, 500. 

In  revising  school  aid,  many  of  the 
small  districts  with  fewer  than  eight 
teachers  (and  districts  that  have  con¬ 
tracted  to  send  all  of  their  pupils  to 
other  districts)  will  receive  less  state 
aid  than  they  have  been  receiving,  and 
will  have  to  raise  their  local  tax  rate 
to  $6.80  to  qualify  for  aid.  Any  such 
districts  that  do  raise  their  tax  rate 
to  that  level  will  be  ineligible  for  state 
assistance  because  the  greater  income 
will  cover  their  school  expenses  and 
theoretically  make  state  aid  unneces¬ 
sary.  This  is  creating  unrest  in  some 
of  the  smaller  districts.  This  was  not 
supported  by  the  farm  organizations. 
The  purpose  of  said  aid  of  course  is  to 
equalize  the  cost  of  education  based 
upon  local  effort  as  measured  by  the 
money  raised  locally  by  the  basic  tax. 

Ten-year  town  road  improvement 
program  has  been  substantially  im¬ 
proved  by  raising  the  ceiling  from 
57,000  to  $9,000  per  mile  within  which 
the  state  shares  the  cost.  The  law  con¬ 
tains  an  equalization  factor  so  that  the 
towns  having  lower  wealth  receive  a 
higher  percentage  of  state  aid  than  do 
he  towns  having  greater  wealth.  On 
the  average,  for  all  towns,  state  aid 
represents  50%  of  the  total  cost  within 
re  ceiling  with  no  town  receiving 
ess  than  25%  and  no  town  receiving 
urore  than  75%.  The  new  amendment 
jr.so  provides  for  applying  a  surface 
hinder.  (Effective  April  1,  1957.) 

^is  town  road  improvement  pro- 
®[anJ;  commonly  called  “The  Erwin 
tan”  was  first  enacted  in  1950.  It  is 
accomplishing  much  toward  the  goal 
a  year  around  road  for  all  farms 
"fo'l'h  farming.,  if  all  of  the  Erwin 
°a  s  already  constructed  were  placed 
Y  to  en(f  they  would  reach  from  New 
j.0!  City  to  San  Francisco  and  ex- 
tkea  a  ^ousand  miles  in  the  Pacific 

win°u 11  roai*  maintenance,  state  aid, 
earl  °  ,Practically  doubled.  Since  the 
fe  /  t930’s  state  aid  has  been  the  dif- 
k  nc®  .^etween  the  amount  a  local 
J  °  2%  mills  raised  on  full  prop- 

side  Va*Ue  ^er  mite  °f  town  road  out¬ 
cries  and  incorporated  villages, 


and  $75  per  mile,  with  no  town  getting 
less  than  $37.50  per  mile.  Under  the 
law  enacted  this  year,  state  aid  will  be 
the  difference  between  what  a  local 
tax  of  iy2  mills  raises  and  $150  per 
mile  with  no  town  getting  less  than  $75 
per  mile. 

Automobile  insurance  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  mandatory  next  year.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  motor  vehicle  registration 
for  1957  the  owner  must  either  show 
proof  that  he  has  an  insurance  policy 
bearing  10/20/5  coverage  or  else  he 
must  post  cash  or  bond  to  protect  the 
public  against  damage  his  vehicle  may 
cause. 

The  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Vehicles  showed  that  13%  of 
the  vehicles  in  New  York  State  are  un¬ 
insured. 

A  bill  proposed  by  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  Holz  designed  to  place  a 
surcharge  of  $1.00  on  every  vehicle 
registered  to  provide  a  state  fund  of 
$5  million  annually  out  of  which  to  pay 
claims  caused  by  hit  and  run,  stolen 
and  out-of-state  uninsured  cars,  failed 
to  pass.  Insurance  companies  are  now 
writing  insurance  to  protect  against 
such  hazards. 

V 

Highway  condition  is  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern  with  many  miles 
of  highway  inadequate  to  meet  present 
day  traffic  demands  and  the  need  for 
reconstruction  and  construction  very 
great.  Last  November  a  $750  million 
bond  issue,  with  a  2$  per  gallon  gas  tax 
tied  in  to  retire  the  bonds,  failed  to 
pass. 

At  the  request  of  the  governor  and 
the  Legislature,  the  Highway  Finance 
Planning  Committee  contuyued  its  stud¬ 
ies  and  recommended  that  a  proposition 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  this  coming 
November  to  bond  the  state  for  $500 
million.  This  will  appear  on  the  ballot 
in  November. 

In  this  regard  contention  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  governor  pressed  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  gas  tax  to  retire  the  bond 
issue  and  the  Republican  majority  in 
the  Legislature  opposed.  As  a  result  the 
gas  tax  stands  as  is — at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

Production  Credit  Associations  will 
now  be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  income 
the  same  as  state  and  national  banks. 
Previously  they  have  been  taxed  either 
on  the  basis  of  income  or  business  and 
investment  capital  whichever  produced 
the  greater  tax. 

Agricultural  truck  license.  A  good 
bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  (but  re¬ 
ceived  a  veto)  to  improve  the  law  un¬ 
der  which  agricultural  trucks  are 
licensed  at  $1.75  per  500  lbs.  unit,  or 
fraction  thereof.  Under  existing  law  a 
truck  cannot  be  so  licensed  if  its  maxi¬ 
mum  gross  weight  exceeds  18,000  lbs.  A 
bill  by  Assemblyman  Folmer  of  Cort¬ 
land  County  would  have  raised  the 
ceiling  to  24,000  lbs.  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  many  farmers. 

Rabies  program  will  be  continued 
with  indemnities  and  the  state  and 
county  programs  aimed  at  fox  eradica¬ 
tion. 

Housing  for  migrant  workers 

where  five  or  more  persons  are  housed 
are  now  subject  to  the  State  Sanitary 
Code.  Previously  only  housing  for  ten 
or  more  persons  has  been  subject  to  the 
Code.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  tight¬ 
ening  down  comes  during  a  serious 
price-squeeze.  This  was  pointed  out  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  governor  and 
enactment  of  such  legislation  was 
opposed. 

Apples  in  closed  packages  to  be  sold, 
exposed  for  sale,  or  transported  there¬ 
fore  instead  of  those  only  packed  or  re¬ 
packed  within  the  state,  shall  be  brand¬ 
ed  to  show  variety,  grade,  quality  and 
packer  or  repacker,  with  minimum  di¬ 
ameter  or  numerical  count. 


The  safest  place  in  a 
lightning  storm  is  your 


LOKRIO  Building 


The  LOK-RIB  Building  is  all  steel  —  it  won’t  bum 
—  and  if  lightning  strikes,  the  grounded  steel  panels 
dissipate  the  charge.  Before  you  plan  any  building, 
get  the  facts  on  this  truly  different  farm  structure. 


STEEL  BUILDINGS 


MAIL  TODAY 


CSB-16A 


LOK-RIB  Steel  Buildings,  Inland  Steel  Products  Co., 

Dept.  F,  4111  W.  Burnham  St.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

I  want  to  see  your  literature  on  the  truly  different 
LOK-RIB  Steel  Building.  Please  rush  it  to  me. 

Name . Address . . . . 

City . . ! . County . 

Zone  or  RR# . State . 

□  Owner  Q  Tenant  □  Student  Q  Prospective  Dealer 


Close-up  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  V-rib  in 
LOK-RIB  panel. 


of  Hubbard  Farms 
Broiler  Chickens  at  the  Tests! 


Growth  is  only  half  the 
White  Mountain  story. 

Eating  quality  is  far  superior. 
Let’s  give  the  public  the  best. 
Write  for  free  folder. 


No  other  breeding  farm  has 
ever  placed  first  in  growth  so 
many  times. 

White  Mountains  were  first 
in  growth  ifi  three  out  of  last 
four  Massachusetts  Tests, 

White  Mountains  or  Silver 
Mountain  Rocks  were  first  in 
growth  in  all  of  last  four  New 
Hampshire  Tests. 


VV--  • 


1956 

TEST  RESULTS 
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Massachusetts  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 4.18  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
1st  in  total  returns  over  feed  cost 

New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 4.29  lbs.  at  11  weeks 


Georgia  Broiler  and  Breeder  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 3.89  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
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When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(402)  18 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counto  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $ | . 00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


24  CHOICE,  large  early  fall  heifers.  All  black 
and  white  from  the  best  of  cows.  All  negative 
two  time  blood  test.  Ready  now  for  third  test. 
Kenneth  O.  Ward,  Route  96,  Candor,  New  York. 
Phone  9-2175. 


17  HEAD  pure  bred  Jersey  Cattle.  Some  fresh, 
more  to  freshen.  Most  all  registered  100%  ac¬ 
credited.  Best  of  blood  lines.  J.  I.  Case  trac¬ 
tor,  hydraulic  lift.  Double  14”  John  Deere  plows. 
John  Deere  manure  spreader.  All  for  $3,000  cash. 
Edwin  G.  Mesick,  Spencertown,  New  York. 
Phone  Chatham  33412. 


EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene,  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  February  4,  1956.  Dam’s 
three  records  average  12434-594  in  305C,  2  on 
2x  milking,  1  on  3x.  Sire’s  dam  Excellent  has  5 
consecutive  records  2x  —  4  in  305C,  averaging 
10956-580.  From  great  cow  families.  Also  choice 
unrelated  heifers  all  ages.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smith ville  Flats,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 


PUREBRED  Brown  Swiss  calves,  either  sex. 
Certified  Bangs  Free  herd.  Edward  Scofield, 
Bridgewater,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  15  yearling, 
3  two  year  bulls  and  30  yearling  heifers,  sired 
by  three  great  herd  sires  The  kind  that  produce 
500  pound  calves  at  weaning.  We  have  also  for 
sale  100  yearling  heifers  of  extra  fine  quality. 
Eugene  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Hereford  Bulls.  Mack 
Park,  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  5734. 


REGISTERED  Hereford  Beef  Cattle.  2  bred 
heifers  $175.00  each;  5  yearling  heifers  $125.00; 
cows  with  calves;  bulls  —  various  ages.  Walter 
W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  7111. _ 

ARE  YOU  Interested  in  beef  cattle?  A  farm  in¬ 
come  with  less  labor?  Then  write  New  York 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association;  Wing  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
Cattle  for  Sale  and  information. 


POLLED  Hereford  Herd  Sire,  Circle  M  breeding; 
produces  calves  of  exceptional  weight  for  age 
but  a  little  too  much  white.  Look  at  him  and 
his  calves.  Will  selT  for  $500.  A.  B.  Price,  Sun- 
nyfields  Hereford  Farm,  Clarence,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Polled  yearling  Hereford  Bulls 
for  sale.  Price  range  $200 — $300.  They’re  pets! 
Harry  Frost,  Glover  Rd.,  Clyde,  New  York. 
Clyde  4115. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown,  N.  Y 


TWO  1955  Husky  Registered  Angus  Bulls  — 
Bardoliermere  Breeding.  Once  seen,  you’ll  want 
one.  Reasonable.  Ral-Mo  Angus  Farm,  East 
Aurora,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire-;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  pigs,  service  boars,  bred 
gilts,  large  herd,  all  ages.  C.  W.  Hillman, 
Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  Yorkshire  Pigs,  8  weeks  old, 
$25.00.  From  large  litters  and  good  breeding. 
Dennis  Feitshans,  Akron,  New  York.  Phone  2286. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  FOR  SALE:  Hampshires.  Pure  bred 
registered  heavy  wool  and  lamb  producers,  3  to 
5  years  old.  Must  reduce  our  flock.  Also,  our 
prize  winning  herd  ram  in  prime  condition. 
Write  E.  I.  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farms,  Hyde 
Park,  New  York. 


KARAKUL  Sheep,  black,  white,  brown.  Several 
lambs.  Gentle,  thrifty.  Some  registered.  Lynn 
Thompson,  Rochester,  Vermont. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  DANES:  Championship  bred  puppies. 
Unusual  quality.  Trimmed,  inoculated.  Dr.  John 
Thurber,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

GERMAN  Shepherd  Guard  stud  dog,  silver.  3 
years  old,  $350.  Ray  Y.  Leonard,  76  Main,  Den- 
ville,  New  Jersey.  Rockaway  90156. 

ENGLISH  Shepherd  puppies.  Make  A-l  dogs. 
Julia  Strittmatter,  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 


SPRINGER  Spaniel  Pups,  registered.  Friendly 
hunters — reasonable.  A.  Luettgens,  R.D.  1,  Free¬ 
hold,  New  Jersey. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  New  York. 


WHITE  Rock  Chicks  and  Hatching  eggs.  Con 
test  proven  strain  for  eggs  and  meat.  Pullorum 
Clean.  McIntyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  Will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc..  Route  3A,  Ithaca.  N  Y 


BABY  CHICKS  all  Heavies,  Rocks,  Red  Crosses. 
$7.75—100,  $15.00—200.  Ship  at  once  COD. 

Table  assortment  $2.50 — 100,  $4.00 — 200.  Plus 
postage.  Kline’s  Poultry  Farm,  Strausstown, 
Penna. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for,  prices.  McGregor 
Farm,  Maine,  New  York. 


MONEY  Making  Chicks!  Pullorum  typhoid 
clean.  Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  or  meat  produc¬ 
tion  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Many  mat¬ 
ings  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  Day  old  or  start¬ 
ed  chicks.  Ducklings,  Turkey  poults  weekly. 
Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Sur¬ 
plus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Penna. 


R1CHQU  AL1TY  i_,egborn  and  R.i.  Red  Chicks 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  -from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
New  York 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


SURPLUS!  AAAA  Rocks — Reds — Wyandottes — 
Hamps— $7.95-100.  All  pullets,  $14.95;  mixed 
heavies,  $6.95.  Light  mixed,  $2.95.  Broilers, 
$1.95.  Baby  ducklings,  $24.00-100.  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Supply  Hatchery.  Economy  Chicks, 
Lockland,  Ohio. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America— White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-J611 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels — - — all 
surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — -economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


SURGICAL  White  Rock  or  Silver  Cross  Capons. 
Our  four  week  old  capons  are  very  easy  to  raise, 
for  your  own  eating  pleasure  and  profit.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Free  Capon  Facts  and  prices.  Alan 
Rhodes,  Box  A,  Kingsley,  Penna. 


TURKEYS 


BROADBREASTED  White  Hollands  and  Belts- 
ville  White  poults.  Available  April,  May,  June. 
Sebago  Lake  Turkey  Farm,  Sebago  Lake.  Me. 


USDA.  Direct  Beltsville  Broadbreast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich¬ 
field  2,  Pennsylvania. 


BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Lovelace  strain, 
also  Broad  Thompson’s  Whites.  Big  profitable 
turkeys.  Pullorum  typhoid  clean.  12 — $11.50; 
25 — $22.25;  50 — $43.50;  100 — $82.95.  Immediate 
shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy, 
Ohio. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Goslings — large,  fast  growing  strain. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed  $1.50  each.  Postpaid  4 
or  more.  Fred  Wilson,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


PURE  pilgrim  goslings.  Will  ship  four  or  more 
$1.50  and  up.  Fred  Voigt,  Rt.  3,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Chinese  goslings  ten  for  $9.00,  Jansen 
strain  Khaki-Campbell  ducklings  $.30  in  lots  of 
25  or  more.  Postpaid  live  delivery.  Howard 
Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 


DUCKS 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallara  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau 
tiful.  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm.  Richfield  2  Penna. 


GIANT  Pekin  ducklings:  $24,50-100.  Zetts  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


MONEY  makers!  Giant  white  Pekin  ducklings. 
Fast  growing — ready  for  market  in  9  weeks.  12 — 
$3.75;  25— $7.25;  50— $13.25;  100— $24.50.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


PIGEONS 


WANTED:  White  fantail  homing  pigeons. 

William  Hartin,  Gloversville,  New  York. 


RABBITS 


BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits 
for  sale.  Bardy’s  Babbitry,  Thompson,  Conn. 


CHINCHILLA 


FOR  SALE:  Chinchillas  closely  related  to  1956 
Grand  Show  Champion  at  Jamaica,  New  York 
Show.  All  have  A  for  clarity.  One  10-A  male, 
litter  mate  of  Grand  Show  Champion  weight  20 
oz.,  $500.00.  One  11-A  carrying  female,  $550.00. 
Also  pairs.  Write  us  before  you  buy.  Andover 
Chinchilla  Farm,  Andover,  Maine. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special— C  A  MYCIN  in  the  12ce 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


HAY 


TIMOTHY,  Timothy  and  Alfalfa  mixed.  Second 
cutting  Alfalfa.  Wheat  Straw.  Ear  Corn.  James 
Kelly,  137  East  Seneca  Turnpike,  Syracuse. 
New  York.  Phone  928S5. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FARM  Manager,  20  years  experience  with  beef 
cattle  and  dairying.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
farm  mechanics  and  all  farm  operations.  Capable 
of  full  responsibility.  References  if  desired.  Write 
American  Agriculturist,  c/o  Box  514-CW,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Working  farm  foreman  on  large 
Dutchess  County  farm  containing  pure  bred 
Angus,  poultry  and  a  small  dairy.  Farm  well 
equipped  with  modern  equipment.  Good  wages, 
good  house,  paid  vacation,  etc.  Only  reliable, 
sober  person  who  can  get  along  with  men  need 
apply.  Must  furnish  references.  Ferncliff  Farm, 
Rhinebeck,  New  York. 


OPPORTUNITY!  Start  Your  Own  Mail  Order 
Business  with  $5.00  Capital.  Receive  money  daily 
in  your  rural  mailbox.  Instruction  Booklets  - — 
$1.00.  Opportunity  Enterprise,  Box  5A,  Tumaca- 
cori,  Arizona. 


MAKE  EXTRA  MONEY— wtih  newest  Christmas 
Card  assortments.  21-card  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50 
“Tall-Slim”  Christmas,  All  Occasion,  Religious 
assortments.  Gift  Wrappings,  Gifts,  Novelties, 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Profits  to  100%  plus  Cash  Bonus.  Write 
for  Samples  on  Approval,  Free  $1.00  Gift  Offer, 
Catalog,  Selling  Plan.  Hedenkamp,  361  Broad¬ 
way,  Dept.  AA-4,  New  York. 


ATTENDANTS— Male  and  Female.  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  week.  Annual  vacation  (20  days) 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  opportunities 
for  advancement.  For  information  write  Director, 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  New  York. 


WANTED:  June  first,'  married  man  for  purebred 
Holstein  Farm.  All  around  farm  hand,  good 
dairyman.  115  head,  400  acres.  Hard  road,  school 
bus  at  door.  Modern  home,  good  hours,  good 
wages,  time  off,  vacation.  Call  in  person.  No 
objection  to  man  50  or  over  if  active.  References 
Vernvale  Farm,  Vernon,  New  Jersey. 


$1,000  MONTHLY  —  Selling  direct  sensational 
garden  cultivator.  Hoes  between  plants  and  rows. 
Nothing  like  it.  Big  commission  advanced.  Sample 
furnished.  Pierron  Sales,  DePere,  Wisconsin. 


SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home  and 
board.  State  age,  experience,  references,  wages. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry,  Conn. 


WANTED:  Experienced  herdsman  in  modern 
dairy  on  Long  Island.  House  and  privileges. 
References  required.  Carwytham  Farm,  Box  467, 
Bridgehampton,  Long  Island. 


FARM  Manager  Wanted :  We  need  a  farm  mana¬ 
ger  for  a  registered  Holstein  dairy  farm  that  op¬ 
erates  with  a  full  line  of  equipment,  including  a 
glass  pipeline  milker  and  a  gutter  cleaner.  The 
house  is  a  two  bedroom  house  with  a  living  room 
containing  a  fireplace,  a  modern  kitchen,  and  a 
utility  room  with  washer  and  dryer.  We  furnish 
the  house,  electric,  phone  and  fuel.  The  job  is  to 
be  filled  by  July  1  or  sooner.  Location  of  farm 
is  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Write  Doane 
Agricultural  Service.  Inc.,  Box  348,  Doylestown, 
Penna. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  Phone  683121, 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Mareel- 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  Dy  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

June  16  Issue . Closes  June  1 

July  7  Issue . Closes  June  22 

July  21  Issue . Closes  Ju|y  i 

Aug.  4  Issue . Closes  July  20 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  to  buy  old  post  cards, 


Chur,  Box  117,  Williamsville,  New  York. 


envelopes. 


$3; 000. 00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel 
1894-S,  1895-0,  1916-D.  Quarters  1827  isH 
1901-S,  1913-S,  1923-S,  we  pay  $5.00  to’ Slffi  I 
Certain  dates — Lincoln  Cents,  $60  00 
heads,  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  EaeleS' 
$200.00.  2c  Pieces,  $45.00.  3c  Pieces  S 
Halfdimes  $500  00.  Shield  Nickels,  Sioo  (in  rSi 
Dimes  $300  00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter  wul 
Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00— $500. 00 ’  w2 
Half  dollars,  dollars,  gold  coins,  paper  i2 
etc.  Know  their  true  value.  Our  large  illustraw 
guaranteed  buying-selling  catalogue,  giving  Am 
plete  all  coin  information — Send  $1.00.  Purchaw  1 
catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Catalogue  monav  I 
refundable.  Worthycoin  Corporation.  Leaders  Nu 
mismatic  Quotations,  (K-117C)  Boston  8,  Mass 


6.5  JAP  RIFLE.  Give  markings  and  price  Ed 
Koopmann,  624  Broadway,  Newburgh,  N.  Y 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalog — Free — Farms,  Homes,  Busi¬ 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States,  3,046  bargains  * 
described.  World's  Largest!  56  Years  Service 
Strout  Realty,  251R  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10 
New  York. 


310  ACRES — 175  tillable,  rest  pasture,  timber 
wood  2  acres,  pond,  42  ties,  silo,  buckets,  2 
barns,  cement  drive;  true  8  room  house,  run¬ 
ning  water,  bath,  toilet,  hot  air  heat.  Price 
$12,000.  Half  cash  without  machinery.  G.  Peda.  _ 
R.  D.  #3,  Worcester,  New  York.  ■ 


DIRECT  from  Owner.  Lovely  75  cow  farm  in 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Nearly  %  in  new 
seeding,  an  abundance  of  water.  One  mile  from 
City  of  Oneonta,  New  York,  Otsego  County,  near  | 
2  colleges.  Two  houses,  main  home  has  2  baths, 
GE  oil  furnace,  modem  kitchen.^  Barn  has  72  I 
stanchions,  4  maternity  pens,  16x50  Harder  con- 1 
crete  Silo,  18x20  new  concrete  block  milk  house, 
also  nice  horse  barn  and  work  shop.  Now  pro-  [ 
ducing  over  one  ton  of  milk  daily.  Bare  price  | 
$34,000,  can  also  be  purchased  stocked  and 
equipped.  Also  available  with  this  farm  only,  77  I 
acre  adjoining  farm,  25  stanchion  barn.  7  room 
home  with  fireplace  for  additional  $9,000.  This 
property  being  sacrificed  for  quick  sale.  East 
End  Cattle  Sales,  Inc.,  108  Chestnut  St., 
Oneonta,  New  York. 


FARMS — Stores — Hotels — Tourists  Homes.  Lake  | 
shore  farm  330  acres,  440  acres,  150  acres, 
equipment.  100  acres,  equipment.  Let  your  wants  I 
be  known.  Write,  Phone  46-224  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain.  New  York,  Agent. 


FOR  SALE:  70  acres,  60  tillable,  two  bams, 
drinking  cups,  silo.  Eight  room  house,  bath.  With 
or  without  23  head  stock.  Machinery,  milk  truck. 
Write  Wilson  Peet,  Fillmore,  New  York. 


TO  LET :  Furnished  Summer  cottage  on  lake  ] 
shore.  Electricity,  running  water,  bathing,  fish¬ 
ing;  $35  week.  E.  P.  Smith,  Route  2,  Turner, 
Maine. 


269  ACRE  dairy  farm.  100  gently  rolling  acres 
for  hay  and  crops.  Spring  watered  pastures,  i 
Fruit  trees,  sugar  bush.  Stocked,  equipped. 
Cortify  8  room  house,  bath,  oil  heat,  electricity, 
telephone,  mail,  school  bus,  churches.  Two  barns, 
silo,  machine  shed,  poultry  house.  Income  from 
milk  past  12  months  nearly  $12,000.  Immediate 
possession.  Jesse  Palmer,  Sherman.  New  York. 


SIX  ROOM  dwelling.  %  acre,  $1650.  Arthur  | 
Marschner,  Roulette,  Penna. 


23  ACRE  farm  located  Route  29.  Oppenheim, 
New  York,  1  mile  from  school.  Bath.  Running  | 
water  in  barn.  Mrs.  Reuben  Gray,  RD  2,  bt. 
Johnsville,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


KNIVES:  Field  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers  $4.50 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormicK, 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  Sow 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Postpaid.  C.  O.  D.  add  $1.00.  Agricultural 
Knives,  Baldwinsville,  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matie  silo  unloaders-also 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  Pa?heflT_„ 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  jna  }•  "J 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Illinois; 


HAY  TEDDER.  New  Design  for  Tractor  opera¬ 
tion.  Changing  angle  forks  on  7  ft.  reel. 
a  day  in  curing  hay.  Write  for  circular.  6. 
Grimm  Company,  Inc.,  Rutland,  Vermont- _ 


USED  MACHINE  Bargains  at  our  New  Location 
— Houghton- Arnold  Machinery  Co. ,  ymir  ca 
pillar  Dealer.  Caterpillar  D4-60”  T  ractor 
Hyd.  Cat  Angled ozer  and  D4N  Hyster  R  _ 
Winch.  Good  machine  to  Buy  &  Ir?’  'vAin 
Model  M  Farmall.  plenty  of  attachments-  «  ... 
tracks,  Hyd.  snow  plow,  metal  cab,  -jvTndel 
vator,  mower  w/7  ft.  blade,  2-way  plowSj,®^  (n 


vator,  mower  w/Y  tt.  Diaae,  z-wa.v  i'"'----  ,  t0 

BGS  Cletrac  with  Heil  Hyd.  .Angled ozer.  goto  ^ 

vith  (jcii  ;  , 


Buy  &  Try.  Allis-Chalmers  HD5  wun  „  js 

- 1 — a  good  "’00“2 


Motors  40 


Straight  Dozer.  Oliver  OC642D 
machine,  new  1954,  Buy  &  Try.  H.b.  .  e, 
KW  gasoline  electric  set  with  Hercules 
new  unit,  run  only  6  hours — a  Certinea 
1954  Oliver  OC3  with  Hyd.  Angledozer  ana  v  0 
winch.  Ready  to  go  at  Buy  &  Try  price  V-Anlete 
Send  a  postcard,  write,  wire,  phone  for  ^ 
listing.  Houghton- Arnold  Machinery  c  fC 
Presumpscotx  St.,  Portland.  Maine.  ie‘.'  ?(ered 
5-3121.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  arc  the  regisi 
trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  _L - --- 

FOR  YOUR  BEST  Used  Equipment  Deal,  *  f 
Casellini-Venable  Corporation.  your  trac- 

Dealer  International  TD6,  standard  gaus  ,^r 
tor  with  crankcase  guard.  ra<f'a,J))IEnn  Terratrac 
guards,  good  running  condition,  $25W-  „  an(i 

Model  GT-25  Tractor.  48”,  elec,  staruns  wry 
lighting,  crankcase  guard,  hare,  new  i  t  eiec- 
good  condition,  very  reasonab'e.  CJiian  «  ^pg 
trie  set,  in  good  condition.  $650.  C"a t er P . . h  pyd. 
Tractor,  $750.  Caterpillar  D2-50  ,  win  s390fl 
Angledozer  and  Hyster  winch.  Buy  «  1  •  ;.fu  gar 
Al'is-Cbalmers  HD5,  wide  gauge  tract°L'„h(  io«’- 
Wood  Hvd.  Angledozer  and  Carco  gaUge 

Buy  &  Try  price.  International  TD9  ,  r  an<l 
tractor  with  Isaacson  Hyd.  reasonable 

winch,  very  good  condition.  very  ..Ah  Hyd- 
Cletrac  Model  BG  Gasoline tractor  j‘Woods 
straight  blade  and  Carco  winch,  a  s  .  ^uys, 
tractor,  a  real  bargain.  Many  °!;he' -.Venat)|e 
Contact  us  for  your  needs.  C.aseK  <54.  Cat- 
Corp.  Barre.  Vermont.  Tel.  Granite  £ater- 


evpillar  is  the  registered 
pillar  Tractor  Co. 


Pel.  Granite  o--“-Cater- 
trademark  of  tne 
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I  need  a  salesman  of  high  charac¬ 
ter  to  help  me  with  our  field  work 
in  New  York  State. 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  of  22 
and  50,  have  a  dependable  car,  want 
a  year-round  job  with  guaranteed  in¬ 
come  to  start  with,  write  me. 

JERRY  TAYLOR 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  483,  Ithaca,  New  York 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

I  FRICK  Steel  Thresher  (size  22”  x  36)  in  good 
working  order.  Price  $175.00  F.O.B.,  complete 
with  beits.  Ferris  G.  Talmage,  East  Hampton. 
L,  I.,  New  York. _ 

SILOS.  Fair  prices.  Prompt  service.  Write  Bill 
Walker,  220  Bartlett  Road,  Norwich,  New  York. 

DEPRESSION  prices— we  sell  cheap — save  75% 
New  and  used  tractor  parts — 150  .makes  and 
models.  1956  catalog  ready,  send  25c — refund¬ 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo. 
North  Dakota. _ 

CREAM  Separator — McCormick  Deering,  electric 
good  condition.  Harold  Teeple,  Wolcott.  New 
York.  RD  3. _ 

I  CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  .Awning  Co.,  Inc. 

|  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS 


SPAWN  (“Seed”)  Plus  complete  instructions 

manureless,  various,  growing,  marketing  $1.00 
Literature,  gladly.  Luxor-AA  641  South 
Dth,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


_ FLOWERS  and  BULBS _ 

HARDIER  Chrysanthemums  —  Earlier.  Vigorous 
“  Srovyn  plants.  10  gorgeous  colors,  $1.00. 
colors),  $2.00.  Postpaid.  Instructions  in 
eluded.  Burnett  Gardens,  28.  Assumption,  Illinois 


FUND  RAISING 


Lurches,  Auxiliaries,  etc. '  Earn  $100  t< 
L,  „™S"' ,  p!us  24  handsome  sturdy  card  table! 
fnr  -Nothing  to  pay,  no  risk.  Writi 

Tahiont  ubout  the  Mathers  Advertising  Care 
F'  w  Mathers,  Dept.  AG.  Mt 
iPhrairn,  New  Jersey. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


— Baby  Bootees  50c.  Eva  Mack 

jmion  Springs,  New  York.  _ 

set  stainless  steel  table  service.  Fo 
New  YoTk  wnte  “House  of  Values,”  Worcester 

»»oney  for  your  Church,  Grange,  or  your 
Baa  TvBL  th,e  new’  attractive  purse  Shoppim 
®akin»r^!y'enc^ous  sales  appeal.  Write  for  money 

Shaftsbu?yanvaermonteCial  ^  b&g  °f£er'  Brisko 


LINEN  bamikerchiefs,  crocheted  edgings.  Prb 
■n^oJMartha  York,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


log  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata 

slit  clJls£)Unt*  free  delivery,  and  doubi 
refunds win  ?,tamps  with  all  purchases.  Send  $ 
New  York  Akron  Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akror 

tokitcWF£F  taking  New  Greaseless  Doughnut 
Kay  uKfw'  „Gr°cers  buy  daily.  Free  plans.  Georg 
— -1 — ~  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota 


Sths^-mn  Hbbon  remnants.  Good  lengths 
change  rP  y^fds  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Ribbon  E> 
-nge'  L°x  211.  Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Yards  EbpF  52,<>U1\i?e55?’  Crops.  Cheese  cloth,  100 


5650 

NO 


in  10  yard  convenient  lengths 


ililPaid.  Remit  Hein,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


CasseP^i;Pn^HINC  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
~ - Cottage,  Middletown,  New  York. 

Erysinei;,,forTTfree  literature  on  Hog  Cholera, 
livestof. i,-  I.  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia  and  other 
U.  S.  Vo»fMases-  A*1  vaccines  produced  under 
4950  YorkCfnar£  license  Colorado  Serum  Co., 
— iYiiLSUDenver  16,  Colo. 

HAvEN  oTpITi - - 

convalescent*8;!  c?ur>try  home  for  old  age  and 
south  of  Cood  food  and  care.  11  miles 
Giliett,  Penna^3”  New  York-  Jennie  Voorhees. 

Paid  50  letterheads,  printed,  post 

Ked  Lion^Pe^X^h  $3.00.  Snell  Printery 


Discusses: 

When  Ring  Tests  Are 
Positive 

NOT  so  long  ago  a  dairyman  told  us 
that  he  had  received  notice  of  a 
positive  ring  test  on  his  milk.  How¬ 
ever,  a  blood  test  showed  every  animal 
in  the  herd  to  be  completely  negative! 

The  owner  then  wanted  to  know  how 
such  a  thing  could  happen,  and  hinted 
rather  strongly  that  the  ring  test  was 
worthless  as  a  diagnostic  measure. 

For  a  starter  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  ring  test  is  intentionally  made 
extremely  delicate  to  decrease  the 
chances  of  any  infected  animals  get¬ 
ting  by.  This  is  necessary  because  of 
the  dilution  factor  involved  when  milk 
from  an  infected  cow  is  mixed  with 
that  from  numerous  clean  animals. 

This  dilution  factor  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important  as  more  and 
more  bulk  milk  tanks  come  into  use 
throughout  the  country.  Owners  have 
always  been  warned  that  the  ring  test 
was  so  delicate  that  it  might  indicate 
infection  where  none  existed. 

For  another  thing,  it  is  possible  for 
ring  test  reactions  to  be  caused  by  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  Bang’s  disease.  As  a 
group  they’re  called  non-specific  reac¬ 
tions  and  we  don’t  know  too  much 
about  them.  We  do  know,  though,  that 
various  germs  causing  diarrhea  and  in¬ 
testinal  inflammation  seem  capable  of 
causing  ring  test  reactions,  and  cows 
in  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy  will 
sometimes  do  the  same  thing  even 
though  they  don’t  actually  have  Bang’s 
disease. 

There  are  also  various  other  possi¬ 
bilities  along  this  line,  including  en¬ 
zymes  like  lactase  and  reductase  in  the 
milk  of  certain  cows,  especially  those 
that  have  been  milking  for  long  peri¬ 
ods.  Regardless  of  the  exact  cause,  a 
single  animal  causing  even  a  slight  re¬ 
action  may  be  enough  to  give  a  posi¬ 
tive  ring  test. 

Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  owner  usually  receives  his  ring  test 
report  about  a  month  after  the  milk 
has  been  tested.  By  the  time  a  blood 
test  is  run,  another  month  or  so  may 
have  passed,  and  a  lot  of  things  can 
happen  in  that  time. 

Cows  that  were  milking  may  have 
died  or  been  sold  so  they  aren’t  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  blood  test,  even  though 
they  caused  a  ring  test  reaction.  Tem¬ 
porary  reactions  due  to  something  like 
an  attack  of  winter  dysentery  or  a 
diarrhea  brought  on  by  turning  to  pas¬ 
ture  may  have  disappeared  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  tests. 

A  calfhood  vaccinated  animal  that 
was  still  showing  a  slight  titer  at  the 
time  of  the  ring  test  may  have  cleared 
up  by  the  time  she  was  blood  tested. 

A  heavily  pregnant  cow  or  one  that 
was  giving  milk  high  in  enzyme  con¬ 
tent  may  have  freshened  and  be  giving 
normal  milk  at  the  time  of  the  blood 
test. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  records 
to  be  confused  so  that  one  owner 
gets  another’s  ring  test  report,  but 
things  like  those  we’ve  mentioned  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  a 
negative  blood  test  following  a  positive 
ring  test.  No  test  has  ever  been  100 
per  cent  accurate. 

Authorities  in  several  states  are  well 
satisfied  with  it  as  a  part  of  an  official 
Bang’s-eradication  program,  so  you’re 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it  for  years  to 
come.  In  general,  the  ring  test  and 
blood  test  results  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  as  highly  correlated,  and  a 
blood  test  usually  shows  at  least  a  sus¬ 
pect  or  two  in  a  herd  that  has  given 
a  positive  ring  test. 

If  it  doesn’t  work  out  that  way  in 
your  herd,  you  should  first  of  all  be 
thankful  that  none  of  your  cows  are 
diseased.  Then  you  should  be  fair  to 
the  ring  test  by  remembering  that  it 
has  certain  limitations. 


you  can  do 
Dairy  Month 


Join  in  local  milk  promotions 

As  a  dairy  farmer,  your  participation  in  local  Dairy  Month 
events  is  important,  for  the  promotion  is  working  toward  selling 
more  of  your  products. 


”Do  it  yourself” 

Some  dairymen  have  done  a  good  promotional  job  for  milk 
and  dairy  products  on  their  own,  including  projects  like  placing 
milk  signs  on  barns  and  along  the  road. 


Check  your  organizations 

How  many  meetings  have  you  gone  to  where  milk  isn't  avail¬ 
able  as  a  beverage?  There’s  a  good  opportunity  for  work. 

Support  the  American  Dairy  Association 
and  your  market’s  Dairy  Council 

The  advertising  you  see  for  dairy  products  is  made  possible 
through  your  contributions  to  the  ADA  and  Dairy  Councils,  col¬ 
lected  in  this  area  by  Milk  for  Health,  Inc.  By  signing  up  with 
Milk  for  Health,  you  support  advertising  and  nutritional  edu¬ 
cation  that  works  for  you. 

And  of  course  ...  drink  milk  yourself ! 

Presented  in  the  interest  of  all  dairymen  by 


BOX  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


" working  constantly  toward  better  living  for  farm  families " 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
BREEDING  STOCK  OFFERING 

Spring  Specials  on  Ewes  with  Lambs  at 
Side.  Single  or  Twins 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

Phone  229  Cooperstown,  New  York 


10  yearling  heifers  still  available 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


BE  SATISFIED 

In  remodeling  or  repairing  your 
home  be  sure  to  use  reliable  equip¬ 
ment  and  good  materials.  Patronize 
American  Agriculturist  advertisers  and 
you  will  be  satisfied. 


^  better  looking 


*  modern  desigh  . 

"  -  -  _ _ 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528  -A  Waedsport,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  6.  Pat.  Off. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  June  2 


‘Tfta&e  t&e  Tfta&t  MILK 


UNE  is  Dairy 
Month  and  a  good 
time  to  ask  your¬ 
self  if  you  a  ft  d 
your  family  are 
getting  enough 
milk.  Jot  down  the 
amount  you  think 
each  one  gets,  in¬ 
cluding  milk  used 
in  cooking,  ice 
cream,  cheese,  etc. 
Then  check  the 
total  against  these 
amounts  of  milk 
recommended  b  y 
nutritionists  for 
daily  use: 

Children,  3  to  4  cups 
Teen-agers,  1  quart  or  more 
Adults,  all  ages,  2  or  more  cups 
(make  it  3  for  good  health  insurance) 
Expectant  mothers,  4  or  more  cups 
Nursing  mothers,  6  cups 
You  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
your  family  is  not  getting  as  much 
milk  as  you  thought!  No  matter  what 
age,  every  person  needs  milk  .  .  .  you 
just  can’t  outgrow  this  need,  The  rec¬ 
ommended  amounts  are  based  on  milk’s 
calcium  content,  because  calcium  is  so 
important  in  the  diet  at  all  ages.  Milk 
is  the  cheapest  source  of  it  ...  3  glasses 
provide  four-fifths  of  the  day’s  calcium 
needs  for  a  man  or  woman. 

Besides  calcium,  milk  furnishes  ribo¬ 
flavin  and  protein.  No  wonder  it’s  often 
called  “Nature’s  perfect  food”  and  is 
the  basis  of  all  safe  reducing  diets.  Milk 
is  a  good  buy  even  when  your  budget 
is  limited,  because  it  gives  you  so  much 
for  your  money. 

The  ways  to  serve  milk  are  endless 
.  .  .  cold  with  oven  fresh  cookies  at 
snack  time;  in  cold  or  hot  drinks  flav¬ 
ored  with  cocoa,  chocolate,  coffee, 
maple,  fruit  sirups,  etc.;  used  hot  in 
place  of  water  for  instant  coffee;  served 
on  cereals  and  desserts;  in  creamed 
soups  and  sauces,  gravies,  custards, 
puddings,  cream  fillings,  ice  cream, 
sherbets,  souffles,  rarebits,  casserole 
dishes,  junket  (the  flavored  ones  are 
delicious  and  can  be  served  in  a  variety 
of  ways ) . 

Try  some  of  thesq  delicious  recipes, 
l'ich  in  milk’s  goodness: 

OLD-FASHIONED  CREAMY  RICE  PUDDING 

1  quart  milk 
i/2  cup  sugar 
54  cup  rice 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 


For  an  inviting  snack  tray,  ar¬ 
range  sandwiches,  relishes,  and 
frosty  glasses  of  milk  or  milk 
shake. 

— Photo:  National  Dairy  Council 


Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  1  y2  to 
2-quart  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  (350°)  about  an  hour  or  un¬ 
til  rice  is  tender.  Stir  under  the  brown 
skin  as  it  forms,  leaving  last  skin  to 
form  unbroken.  If  desired,  stir  in  yz  to 
1  cup  seedless  raisins  when  rice  is  al¬ 
most  tender  and  continue  cooking. 
Serves  6. 

CUSTARD  SAUCE 

i/2  cup  sugar 
1  tablespoon,  cornstarch 
3  egg  yolks 

1  pint  scalded  milk 

2  teaspoons  vanilla 

Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch,  add 
egg  yolks  and  mix  well.  Add  scalded 
milk  slowly  with  constant  stirring. 
Cook  over  low  heat  (use  a  double 
boiler,  if  you  like)  until  custard  coats 
spoon,  stirring  constantly.  Add  vanilla 
and  strain.  Cool.  This  custard  sauce 
can  be  used  over  fresh  or  canned  fruit, 
fruited  or  plain  jello,  wedges  of  sponge, 
angel  or  other  cake,  cottage  pudding, 
or  for  floating  island.  For  floating 
island,  make  uncooked  or  lightly 
browned  meringues  with  egg  whites 
and  6  tablespoons  sugar.  (Note:  keep 
a  jar  of  this  sauce  in  refrigerator  and 
use  within  the  week.) 

LEMON  MILK  SHERBET 

(from  Cornell  Bulletin  919  “Delicious 
Dishes  from  Dairy  Products”) 

2  teaspoons  gelatin 
2%  cups  rich  or  top  milk,  OR 
half  milk  and  cream 
%  cup  sugar 
l/2  cup  light  corn  sirup 
>/2  cup  lemon  juice 
<4  teaspoon  salt 

Soften  gelatin  in  y2  cup  of  the  milk. 
Place  dish  over  hot  water  and  stir  un¬ 
til  dissolved.  Add  rest  of  milk  and  cool. 
Combine  sugar,  sirup,  lemon  juice,  and 
salt,  and  add  gradually  to  the  milk, 
stirring  as  added.  Pour  into  refrigera¬ 
tor  tray  and  place  in  freezing  unit  set 
at  coldest  point  (wet  bottom  of  tray 
to  hasten  freezing).  When  firm  (20 
minutes  or  so ) ,  remove  sherbet  to  chil¬ 
led  bowl  and  break  up  with  a  fork. 
Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  light  and 
fluffy  and  return  to  tray  and  freezing 
unit  (wet  bottom  of  tray).  When  firm 
enough  to  serve,  set  control  at  normal 
and  hold  until  time  to  serve.  Serves  6. 

MOLDED  FRUIT  AND  COTTAGE  CHEESE 
SALAD 

2  packages  lime  flavored  gelatin 
54  teaspoon  salt 


ALBERTA  D. 
SR  ACK  ELTON 


2  cups  boiling  fruit  juice,  OR, 
sirup  from  canned  fruit 
iy4  cups  cold  fruit  juice  or  water 
6  to  8  pear  or  peach  halves  de¬ 
pending  on  size 
1  pound  cottage  cheese 
Salad  greens 

Add  gelatin  to  hot  sirup  and  stir  un¬ 
til  dissolved.  Add  salt  and  cold  fruit 
juice.  Place  mixture  to  depth  of  one 
inch  in  an  oblong  cake  pan  and  allow 
to  harden.  Arrange  pear  or  peach 
halves  over  firm  gelatin.  Pour  part  of 
gelatin  around  fruit  and  allow  to  hard¬ 
en.  Place  cottage  cheese  on  fruit  and 
add  rest  of  gelatin.  Allow  to  harden. 
Cut  in  squares  and  serve  on  crisp 
greens  with  fruit  salad  dressing.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

BANANA  MILK  SHAKE 

4  ripe  bananas 
4  cups  cold  milk 
3  tablespoons  sugar 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 
I  pint  vanilla  or  banana  ice  cream 
Peel  and  mash  bananas.  Add  rest  of 
ingredients  and  beat  with  a  rotary  egg 
beater.  Serves  6.  A  blender  is  handy 
for  this. 

COFFEE  FLOAT 

15/2  to  2  teaspoons  instant  powdered 
coffee 

6  cups  cold  milk 
54  teaspoon  salt 
4  to  6  tablespoons  sugar 
1  tablespoon  vanilla 
1  pint  coffee  ice  cream 

Combine  coffee  with  a  little  milk  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Add  rest  of  milk, 
salt,  sugar,  and  vanilla,  and  mix  well. 
Pour  into  chilled  glasses  and  top  with 
coffee  ice  cream.  Serves  6.  (Note:  To 
make  a  Coffee  Shake,  beat  ice  cream 
into  coffee  milk.) 

WELSH  RABBIT 

4  cups  grated  or  diced  snappy 
Cheddar  cheese 
54  teaspoon  salt 
Vz  to  1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
54  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
s/4  to  1  cup  milk  or  cream 
Paprika 

Combine  cheese,  salt,  mustard,  Wor¬ 
cestershire  sauce  in  top  of  double  boiler. 


Melt  over,  hot,  not  boiling  water.  Grad¬ 
ually  add  milk  or  cream.  Serve  on  crisp 
crackers  and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Or 
serve  over  broiled  tomatoes  placed  or 
toast  and  top  with  crisp  bacon.  Serves  | 
4. 

Variations:  Stir  y2  to  %  pound  I 
grated  cheese  into  1  y2  cups  thin  white 
sauce  or  1  can  condensed  tomato  soup, 
or  1  can  condensed  mushroom  or  celery 
soup,  and  season  to  taste. 

*  COCOANUT  CUSTARD  PIE 

4  eggs 
54  cup  sugar 
Dash  salt 

3  cups  scalded  milk 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 
Vz  to  y4  cup  shredded  cocoanut 
1  9-inch  pastry  lined  pie  tin 

Combine  eggs,  sugar,  and  salt  and 
mix  well.  Add  scalded  milk  slowly,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Add  vanilla.  Pour  into 
pastry  lined  tin  and  sprinkle  with  co¬ 
coanut.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (425f) 
about  25  to  30  minutes  or  until  custard 
is  set.  Serves  6  to  7.  (Note:  Scalding 
the  milk  shortens  baking  time  and 
helps  to  prevent  soggy  crust.  Placing 
the  custard  mixture  in  a  frozen  un¬ 
baked  pastry  lined  tin  helps,  too.) 

SEAFOOD  BISQUE 

1  can  frozen  cream  of  shrimp 
soup 

1  can  frozen  oyster  stew 
154  cups  milk  or  light  cream 
Additional  desired  seasonings 

Place  unopened  cans  of  frozen  soups 
in  hot  water  for  10  to  15  minutes. 
Open  cans  and  place  contents  in  sauce 
pan  with  milk  or  cream.  Heat  over  low 
heat  until  soups  are  thawed.  Simmer  5 
minutes  and  serve  with  crisp  crackers, 
Serves  6  to  8. 

Ice  cream,  besides  containing  most 
of  the  food  values  of  milk,  is  the  per¬ 
fect  everyday  and  party  dessert.  Here 
are  directions  for  making  three  tempt¬ 
ing  ice  cream  desserts: 

Cookies  a  la  mode:  Sandwich  cookies 
with  slices  of  ice  cream  and  top 
chocolate  sauce. 

Cake  Shell  Sundaes:  Fill  cake  shells 
with  scoop  of  ice  cream  and  garms 
with  a  bright  fruit  sundae  sauce. 

Ice  Cream  Flower  Pots:  Set  PaPel 
cups  of  chocolate  ice  cream  in  sma 
clean  flower  pots  and  insert  a  flower 
in  each.  Stem  may  be  wrapped  in  01  - 


NEW  EASIER  WAY  TO  SEAL 


JAR  HOLDS  SECRET! 


Size,  Shape,  Lid  Just 
Right  for  Jam  &  Jelly 

Ball  Brothers’  new  "Half-Pint”  Jar  is 
the  perfect  container  for  jelly  and  jam. 

The  slightly  tapered,  shoulderless 
shape  lets  jelly  slide  out  in  a  flawless 
mold.  When  preserves  are  left  in  the 
jar,  the  smooth  sides  allow  contents  to 
be  spooned  out  with  no  obstructing 
inner  bulge.  This  streamlined  shape 
is  easiest  to  fill,  empty  and  wash.  The 
8-ounce  size  is  convenient  and  popular. 

Crowning  feature  of  the  "Half-Pint” 
is  the  Ball  Dome  Lid  and  Band.  Ball 
Dome  Lids  are  now  guaranteed  to  seal. 
And  they  have  other  important  advan¬ 
tages— for  instance  the  cream-white 
enamel  lining  that  looks  as  clean  and 
sanitary  when  the  jar  is  opened  as  when 
it  was  sealed.  No  metal  touches  the  jar 
contents. 

Ball  “Half -Pint”  Has 
Multitude  of  Uses 

Besides  being  the  finest  container  for 
Jely,  the  "Half-Pint”  is  equally  great 
°»  fome  canning,  home  freezing  and 
refrigerator  storage. 

The  8-ounce  capacity  is  ideal  for  can- 
and  freezing  fruits  and  vegetables 
or  a  family  of  two.  It  is  also  a  con¬ 
venient  size  for  relishes,  specialties,  and 
°ods  for  special  diets,  where  large 
amounts  are  not  needed  at  one  time. 

18  perfect  for  saving  leftovers  and 
so  valuable  refrigerator  space. 

ne  of  its  chief  uses  is  as  a  freezer  jar. 
sea  s  airtight,  a  "must”  in  protecting 
rozen  food  flavor.  Due  to  the  tapered 
aPe,  foods  slide  out  easily  without 
awing,  which  is  not  possible  with 
shoulder-type  jars. 

‘nal|y >  the  "Half-Pint”  is  a  handy 

bn^ainer  ^ry  storage,  buttons,  and 
h^e  workshop  items. 


janf  GIFTS!  Home-made  jelly  or 
;n„  aT  ds  a  Personal  touch  to  your  giv- 

*rves  win"11  "Half'Pints”  your  pre¬ 
will  i  1  n°t  on^y  l°°k  their  best,  but 
dop  &  Perfectly  since  the  Dome  Lid 
jarst)11?  s^a^e  loose  or  leak.  And  the 
recin;lei?Se^Ves  have  re-use  value  which 
clPients  appreciate. 


JAM 


JELLY ! 


NO  PARAFFIN  NEEDED  with 

New  Ball  “HALF-PINT”  Jar  and  Ball  Dome  Lid ! 

Acclaimed  by 
Food  Editors 


“The  biggest  jelly-making  news  in 
years!”  That’s  how  leading  food 
editors  describe  the  revolutionary 
no-paraffin  method  of  sealing  jelly 
and  jam,  made  possible  by  the  new 
screw-top  Ball  “Half-Pint”  Jar. 

"We  have  used  many  of  the  new  'Half- 
Pints’  to  make  jays  and  jars  of  luscious 
jam,”  one  of  the  editors  of  GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING  recently  wrote. 
"After  weeks  of  storage  the  flavor  and 
appearance  is  as  perfect  as  the  day  it 
was  prepared,  because  of  the  excellent 
sealing  power  of  the  Dome  Caps.” 

Shaped  like  a  jelly  glass  but  fitted 
with  sure-sealing  Ball  Dome  Lid  and 
Band,  the  "Half-Pint”  seals  just  like 
the  world  famous  Ball  Mason  Jar. 

Safer  —  More  Convenient 
Gone  is  the  extra,  and  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous,  step  of  melting  paraffin  and 
pouring  some  into  each  container. 
Just  place  the  Ball  Dome  Lid  on  the 
jar  and  screw  down  the  band.  Simple 
to  open — no  paraffin  shreds  in  jelly. 
Lid  serves  as  cover  for  unused  portion. 

No  More  Shelf  Spoilage  ! 

Ball  Dome  Lids  provide  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  against  dust,  contamination, 
and  vermin.  Jars  stack  easily  and  safely, 
saving  precious  shelf  space.  No  wonder 
food  experts  are  so  enthusiastic  over 
this  new  Ball  Brothers  product! 


AVOID  “FRUIT  FLOAT” 

To  prevent  the  fruit  in  jams  and  pre¬ 
serves  from  floating  to  the  top  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  problem.  Now  it  is  easily 
solved  byamethod  notpossiblewhen 
the  contents  are  sealed  with  paraffin. 
Just  pour  hot  jam  into  the  new  Ball 
“Half-Pint”  Jars  and  seal  immediately 
with  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  .  .  .  No  waiting; 
no  stirring.  When  the  jam  starts  to 
thicken— in  about  20  to  30  minutes— 
shake  the  jar  until  the  fruit  is  distrib¬ 
uted  evenly.  Try  this  yourself  and 
see  how  much  easier,  quicker  and 
better  it  is  than  ever  before— sealed 
for  keeps  with  Ball  Dome  Lids. 

For  authoritative  book  with  many 
other  helpful  home-canning  and 
freezing  hints,  over  300  recipes,  64 
pages  of  step-by-step  methods  in 
full  color,  send  25p  to  Ball  Blue 
Book,  Dept.AA66,  Box  5,  Muncie,  Ind. 


CLIP  COUPON  NOW! 

Yours  for  the  asking — a  unique  set  of 
salt  and  pepper  shakers,  exact  replicas 
of  'Ball  Mason  Jars!  Get  a  carton  of 
12  Ball  "Half-Pint”  Jars  at  your  food 
store,  send  cover  of  the  folder  inside 
with  this  coupon,  and  the  set  will  be 
mailed  FREE!  Offer  limited,  so  don’t 
delay.  These  Ball  Jar  Shakers  are  not 
sold  in  stores — available  only  as  our 
gift.  Pick  up  your  carton  of  Ball  "Half- 
Pint”  Jars  at  your  dealer’s  today  ! 


“Look,  Mother,  No  Paraffin!”  Kathleen  Crum  of  McHenry,  III.,  helps 
mother,  Mrs.  Howard  Crum,  put  up  jelly  in  Ball  " Half-Pints .”  Now  it  is  easier 
than  ever  to  make  delicious  home-made  jelly  and  jam! 


BALL  DOME  LIDS  GUARANTEED  TO 
SEAL- or  DOUBLE  Your  Money  Back! 


FLASH!  Every  Ball  Dome  Lid  is  guar¬ 
anteed.  It  must  give  a  positive  seal  or 
we’ll  refund  twice  the  price  of  a  1-dozen 
box!  You  can  have  complete  confidence 
in  Ball  Dome  Lids,  due  to  superior  ma¬ 
terials,  manufacturing  skill,  experience 
in  serving  generations  of  home  canners. 

Ball  Dome  Lids  have  a  food-acid- 
resistant  cream-white  enamel  lining  that 
won’t  rust  or  corrode  .  .  .  protects  food 
better.  And  ^he  firm  red  rubber  ring 
never  gives  a  "false  seal”  like  sticky  or 
gummy  kinds  may. 

Ease  of  testing  is  another  Ball  Dome 
Lid  advantage.  If  the  Dome  clicks 
down,  or  stays  down  when  pressed,  you 
know  you  have  a  positive  vacuum  seal. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  the  Dome 
doesn’t  stay  down,  the  jar  is  not  safely 
sealed.  Then  you  can  reprocess  or  re¬ 
frigerate  the  contents  so  that  their  value 
is  not  lost. 

Don’t  expect  this  "home-canning  in¬ 
surance”  on  any  other  brand.  Insist  on 
guaranteed  -  to  -  seal  Ball  Dome  Lids! 


■  m 


HERE’S  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

If  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  fails  to  seal,  return 
it  to  Ball  Brothers  Company,  Home  Service 
Dept.,  Box  729,  Mupcie,  Ind.,  with  note  tell¬ 
ing  size  and  make  of  jar,  contents,  method 
of  processing,  and  how  much  you  paid  for 
1  dozen  lids.  You’ll  receive  double  that  price 
for  every  package  from  which  one  or  more 
lids  failed,  up  to  a  maximum  refund  of  39c 
for  Regular  or  #63  Dome  Lids,  59£  for 
Wide-Mouth.  If  lids  came  with  Ball  Jars 
or  Caps  (Lids  and  Bands)  you’ll  get  the 
maximum  refund.  Above  guarantee  terms 
effective  through  June  1,  1957. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

to  Ball  "Half-Pint"  Users  ONLY 


VALUABLE  COUPONS 


Salt  Pepper  set 

SALT  &  PEPPER  SET,  Dept.  AA66,  Box  722,  Muncie,  Ind.  (ff 
)  I  enclose  cover  of  the  folder  from  a  carton  of  Ball 
"Half-Pint”  Jars.  Send  my  FREE  set  of  Ball  Jar  Salt  and 
Pepper  Shakers,  postpaid. 


•  Replicas  of  Ball  Mason  Jar 

•  Crystal-clear  glass 

•  For  home,  lunch  pail, 
picnic,  sick  tray 

•  ‘‘Collector’s  item" 

—  not  sold  in  stores 


NAME . 

ADDRESS 


TOWN  . STATE  . . . . 

(Offer  limited  to  Continental  U.S.A. — expires  Oct.  1,  1956) 

©1956,  BALL  BROTHERS  CO. 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  June  2 


Whafs  Your  Hobby? 


Letters  From  Our  Readers 


LIKES  TO  WORK 
WITH  W  OOD 

I  HAVE  a  workshop  with  several  nice 
tools  I  enjoy  working  with.  About  ten 
years  ago  I  made  two  nice  grandfather 
clocks  (see  picture).  They  are  84  inch¬ 
es  tall  and  have  black  walnut  cases. 
I  made  all  of  them,  including  the  works 
which  are  made  of  wood.  The  clock  on 
the  right  in  the  picture  has  an  inlaid 
face,  200  pieces  all  natural  colors.  The 
clocks  keep  good  time  and  are  wound 
every  three  days.  They  strike  the  hour 
on  a  gong,  the  half  hour  on  a  bell. 

Between  the  two  clocks  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  picture  is  a  little  grand¬ 
father’s  clock  I  made  to  a  scale  of  % 
inch.  It  has  electric  works,  and  I  call 
it  the  grandchild  of  the  big  clocks. 

I  also  make  all  kinds  of  furniture — 
inlaid  tables,  floor  lamps,  etc.  The  low 
table  at  right  in  the  picture  has  500 
pieces  of  wood  in  it,  fifty  different 
kinds.  The  violin  I  am  holding  in  the 
picture,  I  chiseled  out  of  a  block  of 
wood — curly  maple  back,  neck  and 
sides,  and  spruce  top.  It  has  a  nice 
tone. 

I  collect  old  clocks  of  all  kinds  and 
repair  them.  I  also  repair  clocks  and 
violins  for  other  folks  who  bring  them 
to  me.  I  have  about  25  old  clocks  in 
my  collection  and  I  think  my  wife  is 


good  to  let  me  have  so  many  around 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Nichols  and  I  farmed  for  a  good 
many  years.  Last  fall  we  sold  out  and 
moved  to  a  new  house  I  built.  We  now 
keep  about  125  hens,  which  I  enjoy 
taking  care  of.  —  Maynard  A.  Nichols, 
R.  2,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


A.  A. 


HOOKS  RUGS 

MY  HOBBY  is  making  hooked  rugs 


and  I’m  now  working  on  my  fourth 
one.  Hooked  rugs  had  always  fascin¬ 
ated  me,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult  craft  that  would  be  beyond  me. 
Then  I  found  a  couple  of  articles  in 
home  magazines  that  explained  every¬ 
thing  so  clearly  and  showed  that  I 
didn’t  have  to  invest  in.  a  rug  frame  or 
expensive  materials  to  get  started.  I 
use  burlap  or  monks’  cloth  for  backing, 
and  cut  the  strips  from  discarded  wool 
clothing.  I  use  the  kind  of  hook  that 
looks  like  a  crochet  hook  with  a  short 
wooden  handle. 

The  point  that  I’d  like*  to  make  is 
that  with  very  little  artistic  ability  or 
skill,  I’ve  produced  several  useful  small 
rugs  from  material  that  would  have 
been  sold  or  given  away.  I  make  simple 
designs,  tracing  them  on  the  backing 
with  black  crayon,  planning  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  colors  I  have  on  hand.  I 
keep  my  current  work  in  a  couple  of 
heavy  shopping  bags,  and  can  tote  them 


Maynard  A.  Nichols,  Route  2,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  holds  a  violin  which  he  chiseled  fronj 
a  block  of  wood.  He  also  made  the  grandfather  clocks,  inlaid  table,  and  wooded 


knick-knacks  on  table  and  wall. 


— Photo  by  Grace  Lowe,  Courier  &  Freena 


all  over  the  house,  wherever  I  want  to 
sit  down  to  hook  for  a  while. 

I’ll  admit  my  rugs  aren’t  the  beauties 
that  real  craftsmen  make  with  intricate 
designs  and  new  wool  yarn,  but  they 
are  bright  and  attractive  and  have  giv¬ 
en  me  many  hours  of  quiet  relaxation. 
My  first  idea  was  to  use  up  a  few  old 
garments,  but  friends  have  been  giving 


me  more  material,  and  it  looks  as  i 
I’ll  be  hooking  rugs  indefinitely  now! 
— Mrs.  Harold  Yerkes,  Box  if 2,  DavijJ 
ville,  Pa. 

—  A.  A.  — 

COLLECTS  "PIGS” 

LONG  time  ago  a  little  girl,  wh| 


'■was  me,  found  a  wee  copper 


Heat  Water  the  ELECTRIC  WAY 


and 


SAVE! 


ELECTRIC  water  heaters  proved  more 
efficient  than  bottled  gas  water  heaters 
by  ratios  ranging  from  1.6  to  2  or  2  to  1 
in  new  tests  recently  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics/  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Live  Better ... 
Farm  Better .. 

Electrically! 


YES,  tests  prove  that  electric  water 
heaters  are  more  efficient.  You’ll  be 
money  ahead  on  your  farm  when  you 
heat  water  electrically. 

Only  electric  water  heaters  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  nearest  the  point  of  use  .  .  . 
thus  minimizing  the  Jieat  losses  that 
occur  with  long  pipe  runs. 

IT  PAYS  TO  GO  ALL-ELECTRIC 

The  more  electricity  used  the  lower 
your  average  cost  becomes.  When  you 
use  bottled  gas  for  a  few  appliances 
you  are  missing  out  on  these  savings. 
Use  electricity  to  operate  all  your  auto¬ 
matic  farm  equipment  and  home 
appliances — and  SAVE. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


tape  measure  in  an  uninteresting  heterj 
ogeneous  assortment  bought  at  an  auc 
tion.  This  little  pig  found  a  delights] 
home  in  my  doll  house,  becoming  thi 
pet  of  the  little  dolls.  This  was  thl 
charming  beginning  of  my  hobby,  col| 
lecting  pigs. 

I  have  pigs  from  Europe,  pig  lampt 
pig  dishes,  pottery  pigs,  nut  pigs,  chin! 
pigs,  fat  and  jolly  pigs,  and  decorativl 
pigs.  My  pigs  are  gifts  and  souvenirs  ol 
my  vacation  trips,  so  they  mean  fuir 


★  ★★★★★* 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  ofl 
all  education  is  the  ability  to  makel 
yourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  doJ 
when  it  ought  to  be  done,  whether  I 
you  like  it  or  not;  it  is  the  first  les-l 
son  that  ought  to  be  learned;  andl 
however  early  a  man’s  training  be- 1 
gins,  it  is  probably  the  last  lessonl 
that  he  learns  thoroughly.  I 

—Thomas  Henry  Huxley  I 


★  ★★★★★ 


★  ★  * 


memories,  and  cheer.  The  quest  is 
luring,  and  the  collection  brings  a. 
visions  of  homes,  friends,  places,  a 
history.  All  add  to  the  deeper  enjoy 
ment  of  living.  —  Frances  M.  Re  f! 
208  Russell  Ave.,  Liverpool,  N- 


—  A.  A. 


THEY  HAVE  A  CLOWN 
CLUR 

IT  IS  great  fun  to  put  on  makeup  aw 
an  old  costume  and  entertain  c  ij 
ren,  as  they  all  love  clowns.  Our  r  I 
ton  Clown  Club  does  this  as  a  ho 
and  we  have  great  fun  with  the  you 
and  old  alike.  The  club  was  °|“a.,  v! 
about  18  months  ago  by  a  fev*  ®  ^ 
with  little  or  no  experience,  anc 
of  two  former  circus  clowns  w 
us  started.  Since  then  we  have  ^ 
swamped  with  requests  to  go  a  ^ 
the  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  arba 
tertain  the  children.  This  fad  w  ^ 
to  have  a  fire  prevention  skit  a 
not  only  entertain  but  give  a  me 

aS  Wel1'  ■  tn  anyonl 

We  recommend  clowning  wjj 

interested  in  having  a  hQbby  ^gur, 

give  them  pleasure  as  well  aS^^rajtei 

to  others.  Yours  in  clowning. 

E.  Savage,  R.  1,  Yardville,  N. 
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Cool  and  Smart 

9121.  Fashion  loves  the  young  lines  of 
this  newest  sheath  frock!  It’s  a  sure  flat¬ 
terer  —  with  novel  “peekaboo”  neckline, 
sleek  silhouette.  Misses’  sizes  10  to  18.  Size 
16  takes  3%  yds.  35-in. 

4865.  Favorite  step-in  style  for  the  half- 
size  figure — makes  you  look  taller,  smarter, 
slimmer!  Half 
sizes  14  %  to  24  y2. 

Size  16%  takes  4 


4761.  This  sundress  will  keep  you 
looking  neat  and  pretty  on  a  warm 
summer  day!  Fitted  bodice,  graceful 
flare  skirt  —  easy  to  sew.  Misses’  sizes 
12  to  20.  Size  16  takes  3%  yds.  35-in. 

4634.  A  wrap-on  for  daughter!  Few 
pattern  parts,  whips  up  in  a  jiffy! 
Opens  out  for  easy  laundering.  Chil¬ 
dren's  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  takes 
2  Vs  yds.  35-in. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name, 
add  ress,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clear- 
I’t'  Enclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
hail,  add  5  cents  for  EACH  PATTERN.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
{SERVICE,  Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


jVour  Baby  Doctor  Says: 

“iVow  Strained  Fruits 

fy  KATHLEEN  BERRESFORD,  Nutritionist 


.  ?? 


THE  OTHER  day  I  was  talking  to  a 
■All  y°Un§  m°ther  I’ll  call  Mrs.  Miller. 
C  during  our  conversation  she  was 
j  0  ding  her  sweet  little  baby,  Kathy,  on 
|,er  ^aP-  Kathy  looked  the  picture  of 
|eath,  but  her  mother  wondered 

17  e^er  she  was  eating  the  right  foods 
|Ior  her  age. 

I  .  ^7  doctor  tells  me  what  foods  to 
LIVhe  ^er>”  she  said,  “but  our  neighbor’s 
r  “V  who’s  about  the  same  age — ea'ts 
real  for  his  first  solid  food.  So  I 
n  understand  why  Dr.  Bigelow  told 
e  o  start  Kathy  on  strained  fruits 
Ntead  of  cereal.” 

his  seems  to  be  a  problem  many 

the  6IS  Worry  about — and  also  one 
au^  s*10uhln’t  be  concerned  about  at 
diff  •°1  °ne  ^ing,  each  little  baby  is 
Yornt  from  every  other  little  baby. 
LJ  chdd  may  be  the  same  age  and 
|0u  ,  ^le  sarne  number  of  pounds  and 
they0  ■  aS  ^our  neighbor’s  child — but 
each  have  a  different  background 

differ  1^Gren^  mothers  and  fathers  .  .  .  . 
ent  people  around  them.  One 


giving  the  strained  fruit.  And  I  could 
see  how  relieved  she  was  that  there 
was  no  strict  rule  about  the  starting 
time  for  certain  foods.  Perhaps  what 
she  really  felt  good  about  was  that 
there  was  no  reason  on  earth  why 
Kathy  had  to  be  like  her  neighbor’s 
baby. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Help  for  Nursing  Home 

IF  YOU  operate  a  nursing  home  or 
are  connected  with  any  institution 
where  meals  and  special  diets  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  elderly  people  or  other  pa¬ 
tients,  you  will  find  a  new  Cornell  bul¬ 
letin,  by  Dorothy  M.  Proud,  very  help¬ 
ful  to  you.  It  is  called,  “Buying  Food 
For  Your  Nursing  Home.” 

To  find  out  the  feeding  problems  of 
nursing  homes,  Miss  Proud,  who  is  a 
Cornell  institution  management  special¬ 
ist,  visited  26  homes  in  8  New  York 
State  counties.  These  homes  had  a  total 
of  600  patients,  70  per  cent  of  whom 
^vere  over  75  years  of  age. 


23  (407) 

If  you  are  feeding  a  total  of  25  pa¬ 
tients  and  staff,  Miss  Proud  points  out 
that  your  food  costs  may  run  as  high 
as  $9,000,  and  that  this  amount  of 
money  is  worth  watching.  She  gives  18 
pages  of  down  to  earth  advice  on  how 
to  buy  wisely  and  well.  Other  chapters 
discuss  foods  essential  to  health,  a  basic 
food  pattern,  menus,  suppers  for  senior 
citizens,  bedtime  nourishment,  how  to 
make  a  master  4-week  menu  plan,  and 
quantity  recipes. 

The  bulletin  is  illustrated  with  sev¬ 
en  photographs  taken  in  the  Dodd 
Nursing  Home,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  at¬ 
tractive  “cover  girl”  on  the  bulletin  is 
Mrs.  Nora  Dodd,  proprietor  of  the 
home. 

Single  copies  of  the  bulletin  are  avail¬ 
able  free  to  operators  of  nursing  homes, 
or  to  anyone  connected  with  institu¬ 
tional  management.  To  get  a  copy, 
write  to  Mailing  Room,  Dept.  AA, 
Stone  Hall,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  Leaflet  No. 
12,  “Buying  Food  For  Your  Nursing 
Home.”  — Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor 


mother  may  hold  her  baby  more  than 
the  other — and  you  can  think  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  things  that  go  on  around 
your  baby  that  don’t  happen  around 
your  neighbor’s  baby  —  and  vice  versa. 
That’s  why  it’s  better  not  to  be  com¬ 
paring  one  child  with  another.  Nor 
what  each  one  eats.. 

What’s  more,  the  particular  solid 
food  a  baby  eats  first  isn’t  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  main  idea  in  starting 
these  foods  early  in  life  is  that  as  a 
baby  gets  older  he  grows,  and  needs 
more  food.  And  he  has  to  learn  to  eat 
these  foods  some  time.  So  which  one  he 
tries  first,  or  the  exact  day  he  starts 
eating  it,  doesn’t  matter. 

Whether  the  first  solid  food  Kathy 
eats  is  fruit  or  cereal,  she’s  going  to 
be  taking  in  material  to  help  build  her 
body — calories  to  give  her  energy  for 
activity  ....  and  minerals,  like  iron, 
for  good  blood.  Yes,  and  vitamins,  too. 
We  qan’t  see  vitamins,  but  they’re  as 
important  for  us  as  baking  powder  is 
to  a  cake.  They  help  change  the  food 
we  eat  so  that  our  bodies  can  make 
good  use  of  it. 

Kathy’s  milk  has  been  supplying  her 
almost  a  complete  diet,  and  now  the 
fruit  will  give  her  more  calories,  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins. 

After  I  explained  these  things  to 
Kathy’s  mother  she  felt  better  about 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a 
solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities.  The  offer 
is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus.  V 

$2,000,000 

4%  Subordinated  Debentures 

due  1966 

1  '  ,  ’  • 

Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 

INCORPORATED 

$100  per  unit 

NEW  ISSUE:  The  4%  subordinated  debentures  callable  at 
par  at  option  of  company  are  offered  by  the  issuer  and 
represent  an  initial  public  offering  of  this  class  of  security. 
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For  Prospectus  Write  to 

Secretary’s  Dept.,  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  . 1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only  .  50 

Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

SELL  LADIES'  HAND  LOOMED  i00%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  ana  GRANuE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
'OSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU.  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE 


IMPORTED  MINIATURES 


Clever- Charming!  Each  set  has  tiny  saucer 
(31/2  in.  dia.)  and  dainty  matching  cup 
(V/z  in  high)  with  permanently  “planted” 
multicolor  fabric  flowers  Both  posy- 
painted,  glazed  china  pieces  fit  securely 
on  wood  display  stand  Two  complete  sets 
plus  delicate  Spring  flower  boutonniere, 
$2.00  value,  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Order  #68 
Walter  Field  Co.  Dept  309,  Chicago  6  III. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 
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FREE- Wallpaper  Catalogue 

Save  $  $  $  $ 

Buy  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Eighty-six  beautiful  wall¬ 
papers.  Smart,  new  colorings  —  original  design.  Easy  —  Do  1 

it  yourself  —  Ready  trim  edge.  Write  today:  \ 

Charming  Wallpapers 

50  N.  Mohawk  Street,  Cohoes,  New  York 


(4081  24 
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_  _  _  a  tale  of  our  own  great 

If*  North  Country  and  the  kind 

*  *^S*^~^*~*  »  of  people  that  we  know 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

iS - 

-3 

CHAPTER  XVII 

WROTE  immediately  to  Uncle  Eb 
and  told  him  of  the  letters  I  had  sent 
to  Hope,  and  of  my  effort  to  see  her. 

Late  in  May,  after  Virginia  had  se¬ 
ceded,  some  thirty  thousand  of  us  were 
sent  over  to  the  south  side  of  the  Po-. 
tomac,  where  for  weeks  we  tore  the 
flowery  fields,  lining  the  shore  with 
long  entrenchments. 

Meantime  I  wrote  three  letters  to 
Mr.  Greeley,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  in  the  Tribune.  I  took 
much  interest  in  the  camp  drill,  and 
before  we  crossed  the  river  I  had  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
Every  day  we  were  looking  for  the  big 
armj  of  Beauregard,  camping  below 
Centreville,  some  thirty  miles  south. 
Almost  every  night  a  nervous  picket 
set  the  camp  in  uproar  by  challenging 
a  phantom  of  his  imagination.  We  were 
all  impatient  as  hounds  in  leash  Since 
they  would  not  come  up  and  give  us 
battle  we  wanted  to  be  off  and  have  it 
out  with  them.  And  the  people  were 
tired  of  delay.  The  cry  of  “ste’  boy!” 
was  ringing  all  over  the  north.  They 
wanted  to  cut  us  loose  and  be  through 
with  dallying. 

Well,  one  night  the  order  came;  we 
were  to  go  south  in  the  morning  — 
thirty  thousand  of  us,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  We  did  not  get  away  until 
afternoon — it  was  the  16th  of  July. 
When  we  were  off,  horse  and  foot,  so 
that  I  could  see  miles  of  the  blue  col¬ 
umn  before  and  behind  me.  I  felt  sorry 
for  the  mistaken  South.  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  18th  our  camp  fires  on 
either  side  of  the  pike  at  Centreville 
glowed  like  the  lights  of  a  city.  We 
knew  the  enemy  was  near,  and  began 
to  feel  a  tightening  of  the  nerves.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  folks  at  home  for 
post  mortem  delivery,  and  put  it  into 
my  trousers’  pocket.  A  friend  in  my 
company  called  me  aside  after  mess. 

“Feel  of  that,”  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  a  full  breast. 

“Feathers!”  he  whispered  signifi¬ 
cantly.  “Balls  cah’t  go  through  ’em, 
ye  know.  Better’n  a  steel  breastplate! 
Want  some  ?” 

“Don’t  know  but  I  do,”  said  I. 

We  went  into  his  tent,  where  he  had 
a  little  sack  full,  and  put  a  good  wad 
of  them  between  my  two  shirts. 

“I  hate  the  idee  o’  ’bein’  hit  ’n  the 
heart,”  he  said.  “That’s  too  awful.” 

I  nodded  my  assent. 

“Shouldn’t  like  t’  have  a  bail  in  my 
lungs,  either,”  he  added.  “  ’Tain’t  neces- 

★  ★★★★★  ★  ★  ★ 

Heredity  is  an  omnibus  in  which 

all  our  ancestors  ride,  and  every  now 

and  then  one  of  them  puts  his  head 

out  and  embarrasses  us. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

sary  fer  a  man  t’  die  if  he  can  only 
breathe.  If  a  man  gits  his  leg  shot  off 
an’  don’t  lose  his  head  an’  keeps  draw- 
in’  his  breath  right  along  smooth  an 
even,  I  don’t  see  why  he  can’t  live.” 

Taps  sounded.  We  went  asleep  with 
our  boots  on,  but  nothing  happened. 

Three  days  and  nights  we  waited. 
Some  called  it  a  farce,  some  swore, 
some  talked  of  going  home.  I  went 
about  quietly,  my  bosom  under  its  pad 
of  feathers.  The  third  dqy  an  order 
came  from  headquarters.  We  were  to 
break  camp  at  one  thirty  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  go  down  the  pike  after  Beau¬ 
regard. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  drums 
sounded.  I  rose,  half  asleep,  and  heard 
the  long  roll  far  and  near.  I  shivered 
in  the  cold  night  air  as  I  made  ready, 


the  boys  about  me  buckled  on  knap¬ 
sacks,  shouldered  their  rifles,  and  well 
into  line.  Muffled  in  darkness  there  was 
an  odd  silence  in  the  great  caravan 
forming  rapidly  and  waiting  for  the 
word  to  move. 

At  each  command  to  move  forward  I 
could  hear  only  the  rub  of  leather,  the 
click,  click  of  rifle  rings,  the  stir  of  the 
stubble,  the  snorting  of  horses.  When 
we  had  marched  an  hour  or  so  I  could 
hear  the  faint  rumble  of  wagons  far  in 
the  rear.  As  I  came  high  on  a  hill  top, 
in  the  bending  column,  the  moonlight 
fell  upon  a  league  of  bayonets  shining 
above  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  valley — a 
splendid  picture,  fading  into  darkness 
and  mystery. 

At  dawn  we  passed  a  bridge  and 
halted  some  three  minutes  for  a  bite. 
After  a  little  march  we  left  the  turn¬ 
pike,  with  Hunter’s  column  bearing 
westward  on  a  crossroad  that  led  us 
into  thick  woods.  As  the  sunlight  sank 
in  the  high  tree  tops  the  first  great 
battle  of  the  war  began. 

Away  to  the  left  of  us  a  cannon 
shook  the  earth,  hurling  its  boom  into 
the  still  air.  The  sound  rushed  over  us, 
rattling  in  the  timber  like  a  fall  of 
rocks.  Something  went  quivering  in  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  my  vitals  had  gone  into 
a  big  lump  of  jelly  that  trembled  every 
step  I  took.  We  quickened  our  pace; 
we  fretted,  we  complained.  The  weari¬ 
ness  went  out  of  our  legs;  some  wanted 
to  run.  Before  and  behind  us  men  were 
shouting  hotly.  “Run,  boys!  run!”  The 
cannon  roar  was  now  continuous.  We 
could  feel  the  quake  of  it. 

When  we  came  over  a  low  ridge,  in 
the  open,  we  could  see  the  smoke  of 
battle  in  the  valley.  Flashes  of  fire  and 
hoods  of  smoke  leaped  out  of  the  far 
thickets,  left  of  us,  as  cannon  roared. 
Going  at  double  quick  we  began  loos¬ 
ening  blankets  and  haversacks,  tossing 
them  into  heaps  along  the  line  of 
march,  without  halting.  In  half  an 
hour  we  stood  waiting  in  battalions, 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  in  front. 
We  were  to  charge  at  a  run.  Half  way 
across  the  valley  we  were  to  break  into 
companies  and,  advancing,  spread  into 
platoons  and  squads,  and  at  last  into 
line  of  skirmishers,  lyin,g  down  for 
cover  between  rushes. 

“Forward!”  was  the  order,  and  we 
were  off,  cheering  as  we  ran.  O,  it  was 
a  grand  sight!  our  colors  flying,  our 
whole  front  moving  like  a  blue  wave 
on  a  green,  immeasurable  sea.  And  it 
had  a  voice  like  that  of  many  waters. 
Out  of  the  woods  ahead  of  us  came  a 
lightning  flash.  A  ring  of  smoke  reel¬ 
ed  upward.  Then  came  a  deafening 
crash  of  thunders — one  upon  another, 
and  the  scream  of  shells  overhead. 
Something  stabbed  into  our  column 
right  beside  me.  Many  went  headlong 
crying  out  as  they  fell.  Suddenly  the 
colors  seemed  to  halt  and  sway  like  a 
tree  top  in  the  wind.  Then  down  they 
went!  —  squad  and  colors  —  and  we 
spread  to  pass  them.'  At  the  order  we 
halted  and  laid  down  and  fired  volley 
after  volley  at  the  grey  coats  in  the 
edge  of  the  thicket.  A  bullet  struck  in 
the  grass  ahead  of  me,  throwing  a  bit 
of  dirt  into  my  eyes.  Another  brushed 
my  hat  off  and  I  heard  a  wailing  death 
yell  behind  me.  The  colonel  rode  up 
waving  a  sword. 

“Get  up  an’  charge!”  he  shouted. 

On  we  went,  cheering  loudly,  firing 
as  we  ran.  Bullets  went  by  me  hissing 
in  my  ears,  and  I  kept  trying  to  dodge 
them.  We  dropped  again  flat  on  our 
faces. 

A  squadron  of  black-horse  cavalry 
came  rushing  out  of  the  woods  at  us, 
the  riders  yelling  as  they  waved  their 


swords.  Fortunately  we  had  not  time 
to  rise.  A  man  near  me  tried  to  get  up. 

“Stay  down!”  I  shouted. 

In  a  moment  I  learned  something 
new  about  horses.  They  went  over  us 
like  a  flash.  I  do  not  think  a  man  was 
trampled.  Our  own  cavalry  kept  them 
busy  as  soon  as  they  had  passed. 

Of  the  many  who  had  started  there 
was  only  a  ragged  remnant  near  me. 
We  fired  a  dozen  volleys  lying  there. 
The  man  at  my  elbow  rolled  upon  me, 
writhing  like  a  worm  in  the  fire. 

“We  shall  all  be  killed!”  a  man 
shouted. 

“Where  is  the  colonel?” 

—  “Dead,”  said  another. 

“Better  retreat,”  said  a  third. 

“Charge!”  I  shouted  as  loudly  as  ever 
I  could,  jumping  to  my  feet  and  wav¬ 
ing  my  sabre  as  I  rushed  forward. 
“Charge!” 

It  was  the  one  thing  needed — they 
followed  me.  In  a  moment  we  had  hurl¬ 
ed  ourselves  upon  the  grey  line  thrusts 
ing  with  sword  and  bayonet.  They 
broke  before  us — some  running,  some 
fighting  desperately. 

A  man  threw  a  long  knife  at  me  out 
of  a  sling.  Instinctively  I  caught  the 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

EBEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 
Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will’s  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

In  Will’s  second  year  at  college 
Hope  left  to  stay  with  the  Fullers 
and  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York  City. 

Hope  believes  Will  loves  some 
other  girl.  Mrs.  Fuller  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  them  apart. 

After  college,  Will  gets  a  job 
with  Horace  Greeley  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  gets  to  know' 
Mr.  Trumbull  better,  a  man  he 
will  later  know  in  a  surprising 
capacity. 

War  is  declared  and  Will  leaves 
for  the  front  with  his  regiment. 


weapon  as  if  it  had  been  a  ball  hot  off 
the  bat.  In  doing  so  I  dropped  my  sabre 
and  was  cut  across  the  fingers.  He 
came  at  me  fiercely,  clubbing  his  gun— 
a  raw-boned,  swarthy  giant,  broad  as  a 
barn  door.  I  caught  the  barrel  as  it 
came  down.  He  tried  to  wrench  it 
away,  but  I  held  firmly.  Then  he  began 
to  push  up  to  me.  I  let  him  come,  and 
in  a  moment  we  Were  grappling  hip 
and  thigh.  He  was  a  powerful  man,  but 
that  was  my  kind  of  warfare.  It  gave 
me  comfort  when  I  felt  the  grip  of  his 
hands.  I  let  him  tug  a  jiffy,  and  then 
caught  him  with  the  old  hiplock,  and 
he  went  under  me  so  hard  I  could  hear 
the  crack  of  his  bones. 

Our  support  came  then.  We  made 
Mm  prisoner,  with  some  two  hundred 
other  men.  Reserves  came  also  an  I 
took  away  the  captured  guns.  My  com¬ 
rades  gathered  about  me,  cheering,  but 
I  had  no  suspicion  of  what  they  meant. 
I  thought  it  a  tribute  to  my  wrestling. 
Men  lay  thick  there  back  of  the  guns 
—some  dead,  some  calling  faintly  for 
help.  The  red  puddles  about  them  were 
covered  with  flies;  ants  were  crawling 
over  their  faces.  I  felt  a  kind  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  turned  away.  What  was  left 
of  my  regiment  formed  in  fours  to  join 
the  advancing  column.  Horses  were 
galloping  riderless,  rein  and  stirrup 
flying,  some  horribly  wounded.  One 
hobbled  near  me,  a  front  leg  gone  at 
the  knee.  Shells  were  flying  overhead; 
cannon  balls  were  richochetting  over 
the  level  valley,  throwing  turf  in  the 
air,  tossing  the  dead  and  wounded  that 
lay  thick  and  helpless. 

Some  were  crumpled  like  a  rag,  as  if 
the  pain  qf  death  had  withered  them  in 
their  clothes;  some  swollen  to  the  girth 
of  horses;  some  bent  backward,  with 
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arms  outstretching  like  one  tryinp- 
odd  trick;  some  lay  as  if  ijsteni" 
eagerly,  an  ear  close  to  the  grouJ 
some  like  a  sleeper,  their  heads 
their  arms;  one  shrieked  loudly 
turing  with  bloody  hands.  “Lord 
Almighty,  have  mercy  on  me!” 

I  had  come  suddenly  to  a  new  world 
where  the  lives  of  men  were  cheajy 
than  blind  puppies.  I  was  a  new  sort  ol 
creature,  and  reckless  of  what  came 
careless  of  all  I  saw  and  heard. 

A  staff  officer  stepped  up  to  me  as! 
we  joinpd  the  main  body. 

“You’ve  been  shot,  young  man,"  d 
said,  pointing  to  my  left  hand. 

Before  he  could  turn  I  felt  a  rush  of 
air  and  saw  him  fly  into  pieces,  some! 
of  which  hit  me  as  I  fell  backward,  V 
did  not  know  what  had  happened:  I 
know  not  now  more  than  that  I  havi 
written.  I  remember  feeling  something 
under  me,  like  a  stick  of  wood,  bearing) 
hard  upon  my  ribs.  I  tried  to  roll  off 
it,  but  somehow,  it  was  tied  to  me  and 
kept  hurting.  I  put  my  hand  over  my 
hip  and  felt  it  there  behind  me— my 
own  arm !  The  hand  was  like  that  of  a 
dead  man — -cold  and  useless.  I  pulled  it! 
from  under  me  and  it  lay  helpless;  it 
could  not  lift  itself.  I  knew  now 
I,  too,  had  become  one  of  the  bloody 
horrors  of  the  battle. 

I  struggled  to  my  feet,  weak  andl 
trembling,  and  sick  with  nausea.  I 
must  have  been  lying  there  a  long  time.) 
The  firing  was  now  at  a  distance:  the' 
sun  had  gone  half  way  down  the  sky. 
They  were  picking  up  the  wounded  iff 
the  near  field.  A  man  stood  looking] 
at  me.  “Good  God!”  he  shouted,  and 
then  ran  away  like  one  afraid.  There: 
was  a  great  mass  of  our  men  back  of] 
me  some  twenty  yards.  I  staggered  to¬ 
ward  them,  my  knees  quivering. 

“I  can  never  get  there,”  I  heard  my¬ 
self  whisper. 

I  thought  of  my  little  flask  of  whis¬ 
key,  and,  pulling  the  cork  with  my 
teeth,  drank  the  half  of  it.  That  stead¬ 
ied  me  and  I  made  better  headway. 
could  hear  the  soldiers  talking  as  I 
neared  them. 

“Look  a  here!”  I  heard  many  say¬ 
ing.  “See  ’em  come!  My  God!  Look  al 


’em  on  the  hill  there!” 

The  words  went  quickly  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  In  a  moment  I  could  hear 
the  murmur  of  thousands.  I  turned  to 
see  what  they  were  looking  at.  Across 
the  valley  there  was  a  long  ridge,  and 
back  of  it  the  main  position  of  the 
Southern  army.  A  grey  host  was  pour¬ 
ing  over  it — thousand  upon  thousand 
— in  close  order,  debouching  into  the 
valley. 

A  big  force  of  our  men  lay  between 
us  and  them.  As  I  looked  I  could  see 
a  mighty  stir  in  it.  Every  man  of  them 
seemed  to  be  jumping  up  in  the  air 
From  afar  came  the  sound  of  buges 
calling  “retreat,”  the  shouting  of  men 
the  rumbling  of  wagons.  It  grew  lou 
er.  An  officer  rode  by  me  hatless,  an 
halted,  shading  his  eyes.  Then  he  10  e 
back  hurriedly.  , 

“Hell  has  broke  loose!”  he  shouted, 

as  he  passed  me.  , 

The  blue-coated  host  was  rushing 
ward  us  like  a  flood — artillery,  cava  U 
infantry,  wagon  train.  There  was 
mighty  uproar  in  the  men  behind  me 
quick  stir  of  feet.  Terror  spread  ov 
them  like  the  traveling  of  fire.  I  s 
their  topgues.  The  crowd  began  caV|  ° 
at  the  edge  and  jamming  at  the  ce” 
Then  it  spread  like  a  swarm  0 


shaken  off  a  bush.  v 

“Run!  Run  for  your  lives!”  was  a 

that  rose  to  heaven.  „  r 

“Halt,  you  cowards!”  an  0 
shouted.  ' 

It  was  now  past  three  o’clock- 
The  raw  army  had  been  on  1  s 
since  midnight.  For  hours  it  ha  ^ 
fighting  hunger,  a  pain  in  the  -eg’  a 
quivering  sickness  at  the  sto  ’ 
stubborn  foe.  It  had  turned  tie 
of  Beauregard;  victory  was  111  “  j( 

But  lo!  a  new  enemy  was  coinl  iec] 
the  fray,  innumerable,  unVl  c 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Png'-) 
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leaser  for  battle.  The  long  slope  bristled 
|  with  his  bayonets.  Our  army  looked 
|  and  cursed  and  began  letting  go.  The 
I  men  near  me  were  pausing  on  the  brink 
I  of  awful  rout.  In  a  moment  they  were 
"  off  pell  mell>  like  a  flock  of  sheeP-  The 
earth  shook  under  them.  Officers  rode 
around  them,  cursing,  gesticulating, 
threatening,  but  nothing  could  stop 
them.  Half  a  dozen  trees  had  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  roaring  mass.  Now  a 
few  men  clung  to  jffiem— a  remnant  of 
the  monster  that  had  torn  away.  But 
the  greater  host  was  now  coming.  The 
thunder  of  its  many  feet  was  near  me; 
a  cloud  of  dust  hung  over  it.  A  squad¬ 
ron  of  cavalry  came  rushing  by  and 
broke  into  the  fleeing  mass.  Heavy 
horses,  cut  free  from  artillery,  came 
galloping  after  them,  straps  flying  over 
foamy  flanks.  Two  riders  clung  to  the 
back  of  each,  lashing  with  whip  and 
rein.  The  ruck  of  wagons  came  after 
them,  wheels  rattling,  horses  running, 
voices  shrilling  in  a  wild  hoot  of  terror. 
It  makes  me  tremble  even  now,  as  I 
think  of  it,  though  it  is  muffled  under 
the  cover  of  nearly  forty  years!  I  saw 
they  would  go  over  me.  Reeling  as  if 
drunk,  I  ran  to  save  myself.  Zigzagging 
over  the  field  I  came  upon  a  grey 
bearded  soldier  lying  in  the  grass  and 
fell  headlong.  I  struggled  madly,  but 
could  not  rise  to  my  feet.  I  lay,  my 
face  upon  the  ground,  weeping  like  a 
woman.  Save  I  be  lost  in  hell,  I  shall 
never  know  again  the  bitter  pang  of 
that  moment.  I  thought  of  my  country. 
I  saw  its  splendid  capital  in  ruins;  its 
people  surrendered  to  God’s  enemies. 

The  rout  of  wagons  had  gone  by;  I 
could  now  hear  the  heavy  tramp  of 
thousands  passing  me,  the  shrill  voices 
of  terror.  I  worked  to  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture  somehow  —  the  effort  nearly 
smothered  me.  A  mass  of  cavalry  was 
bearing  down  upon  me.  They  were 
coming  so  thick  I  saw  they  would 
trample  me  into  jelly. 

In  a  flash  I  thought  of  what  Uncle 
Eb  had  told  me  once.  I  took  my  hat 
and  covered  my  face  quickly,  and  then 
uncovered  it  as  they  came  near.  They 
sheared  away  as  I  felt  the  foam  of 
their  nostrils.  I  had  split  them  as  a  rock 
may  split  the  torrent.  The  last  of  them 
went  over  me — their  tails  whipping  my 
face.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  look 
of  their  bellies  or  the  smell  of  their 
wet  flanks. 

They  had  no  sooner  passed  than  I 
fell  back  and  rolled  half  over  like  a 
tog.  I  could  feel  a  warm  flow  of  blood 
trickling  down  my  left  arm.  A  shell, 
shot  at  the  retreating  army,  passed 
high  above  me,  whining  as  it  flew. 
Then  my  mind  went  free  of  its  trouble. 

The  rain  brought  me  to  as  it  came 
Pelting  down  upon  the  side  of  my  face. 

(  Wondered  what  it  might  be,  for  I 
mew  not  where  I  had  come.  I  lifted 
my  ^eact  ar>d  looked  to  see  a  new  dawn 
--Possibly  (he  city  of  God  itself.  It  was 
auk— so  dark  I  felt  as  if  I  had  not 
oyes.  Away  in  the  distance  I  could  hear 
n  13  Seating  of- a  drum.  It  rang  in  a 
Sreat  silence — I  have  never  known  the 

t  '  \°f  *  cou^ri  hear  the  fall  and 

nc  rie  of  the  rain,  but  it  seemed  only 
deepen  the  silence.  I  felt  that  wet 
grass  under  my  face  and  hands.  Then 
knew  it  was  night  and  the  battle- 
6  wbere  I  had  fallen.  I  was  alive  and 
fen  S6e  another  day— thank  God!  I 
hP  ®omething  move  under  my  feet.  I 
a  whisper  at  my  shoulder, 
ought  you  were  dead  long  ago,” 

^  S8,lu. 

No  no  ”  j  answered,  “I’m  alive — I 
?w  m  alive — this  is  the  battlefield.” 
“G  *  a*n’t  goin’  t’  live,”  he  said. 

m  °  . a  terrible  wownd.  Wish  it  was 

morning.” 

‘|Dark  long?”  i  asked. 

01  hours,”  he  answered.  “Dunno 
n°w  manv  ” 

Hp  J  * 

praycrse^an  bo  groan  and  utter  short 

more  iTy  S0Ul  waiteU>  for  tho  Lord 

»»rni,i~“n71fey  lhat  watch  for  the 
deer,.  •  •  1  heard  him  cry  in  a  loud, 

^Pairing  voice. 


Then  there  was  a  bit  of  silence,  in 
which  I  could  hear  him  whispering  of 
his  home  and  people. 

Presently  he  began  to  sing: 

“Guide  me  O  thou  great  Jehovah! 

Pilgrim  through  this  barren  land 

I  am  weak  but  thou  art  mighty — 

His  voice  broke  and  trembled  and 
sank  into  silence. 

I  had  business  of  my  own  to  look 
after — perhaps  I  had  no  time  to  lose — 
and  I  went  about  it  calmly.  I  had  no 
strength  to  move  and  began  to  feel  the 
nearing  of  my  time.  The  rain  was  fall¬ 
ing  faster.  It  chilled  me  to  the  marrow 
as  I  felt  it  trickling  over  my,,  back.  I 
called  to  the  man  who  lay  beside  me — 
again  and  again  I  called  to  him — but 
got  no  answer.  Then  I  knew  that  he 
was  dead  and  I  alone. 

Long  after  that  in  the  far  distance  I 
heard  a  voice  calling.  It  rang  like  a 
trumpet  in  the  still  air.  It  grew  plain¬ 
er  as  I  listened.  My  own  name!  William 
Brower  ?  It  was  certainly  calling  to  me, 
and  I  answered  with  a  feeble  cry.  In 
a  moment  I  could  hear  the  tramp  of 
some  one  coming.  He  was  sitting  be¬ 
side  me  presently,  whoever  it  might  be. 
I  could  not  see  him  for  the  dark.  His 
tongue  went  clucking  as  if  he  pitied  me. 

“Who  are  you?”  I  remember  asking, 
but  got  no  answer. 

At  first  I  was  glad,  then  I  began  to 
feel  a  "mighty  horror  of  him. 

In  a  moment  he  had  picked  me  up 
and  was  making  off.  The  jolt  of  his 
step  seemed  to  be  breaking  my  arms 
at  the  shoulder.  As  I  groaned  he  ran. 
I  could  see  nothing  in  the  darkness,  but 
he  went  ahead,  never  stopping,  save  for 
a  moment,  now  and  then,  to  rest.  I 
wondered  where  he  was  taking  me  and 
what  it  all  meant.  I  called  again,  “Who 
are  you?”  but  he  seemed  not  to  hear 
me.  “My  God!”  I  whispered  to  myself, 
“this  is  no  man— this  is  Death  sever¬ 
ing  the  soul  from  the  body.  The  voice 
was  that  of  the  good  God.”  Then  I 
heard  a  man  hailing  near  by. 

“Help,  Help!”  I  shouted  faintly. 

“Where  are  you?”  came  the  answer, 
now  further  away.  “Can’t  see  you.” 

My  mysterious  bearer  was  now  run¬ 
ning.  My  heels  were  dragging  upon 
the  ground;  my  hands  were  brushing 
the  grass  tops.  I  groaned  with  pain. 

“Halt!  Who  comes  there?”  a  picket 
called.  Then  I  could  hear  voices. 

“Did  you  hear  that  noise?”  said  one. 
“Somebody  passed  me..  So  dark  can’t 
see  my  hand  before  me.” 

“Darker  than  hell!”  said  another 
voice. 

It  must  be  a  giant,  I  thought,  who 
can  pick  me  up  and  carry  me  as  if  I 
were  no  bigger  than  a  house  cat.  That 
was  what  I  was  thinking  when  I 
swooned.  (To  be  continued) 

—  a.  a.  — 

LIVESTOCK  EAT  MORE 
MOLASSES 

Approximately  428  million  gallons,  or 
about  70  per. cent  of  the  total  molasses 
supply,  was  used  by  the  mixed-feed  in¬ 
dustry  and  for  direct  on-farm  feeding 
to  livestock  in  1955,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  released  March  12  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Service.  This  is  5  per 
cent  greater  than  the  previous  record 
of  406.1  million  gallons  used  for  live¬ 
stock  feed  m  1954  and  compares  with 
the  1950-54  average  of  about  308% 
million  gallons. 

The  March  12  report  also  points  out 
that,  on  the  basis  of  its  feeding  value, 
6.5  gallons  of  molasses  is  equal  to  1 
bushel  of  corn  and  when  this  quantity 
of  molasses  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
a  bushel  of  corn,  it  pays  to  feed  mo¬ 
lasses. 

Also,  since  molasses  makes  roughage 
more  palatable,  it  has  a  greater  value 
to  livestock  feeders  than  its  use  simply 
as  a  source  of  carbohydrate.  Small 
amounts  of  molasses  added  to  feed  in¬ 
duces  cattle  to  eat  roughage  they 
would  ordinarily  refuse  which,  in  turn, 
reduces  waste  and  makes  more  feed 
available. 


N 


85.7% 


accuracy/ 


HAT'S  the  average  score  racked  up  by  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  meteorologists  on  a  mighty 
elusive  subject — weather  forecasts — analyzed 
four  times  every  day  over  the  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK  “WEATHER  ROUNDUP”.  The 
Weather  Bureau’s  meteorologists  voice  their 
forecasts  on  the  network  direct  from  their  op¬ 
erations  rooms.  Reports  on  existing  weather 
conditions  are  made  from  points  across  the 
state  from  west  to  east  as  the  weather  gener¬ 
ally  moves.  This  service  is  heard  on  both  the 
AM  and  FM  broadcasts. 

The  special  5  day  extended  forecast^,  and  the 
regional  forecasts  by  zones,  are  heard  on  the 
RRN  FM  stations  following  the  summary.  If 
you  are  listening  on  an  FM  radio,  you  won’t 
miss  these  additional  weather  features. 
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cuid  Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
AT  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


ORCHARD  GRASS 
PASTURE? 


FOR  THE  first  time  in  12  years  Hay- 
fields’  grass  was  too  short  to  require 
grazing  in  late  April.  The  average  date 
has  been  April  25.  This  year  it  was 
May  5,  with  grass  then  tall  enough 
and  thick  enough  to  graze,  and  yet 
less  tall  and  less  thick  than  in  April 
of  earlier  years.  Being  short  of  hay, 
we  rushed  it  a  little  this  season,  al¬ 
though  the  cows  had  a  good  “bite”  and 
rose  somewhat  in  milk  flow.  By 
“grass”  is  meant  a  mixture  of  ladino, 
alfalfa  and  brome. 

After  well  over  20  years  we’re  with¬ 
out  orchard  grass  for  the  first  time, 
and  mighty  pleased  about  it.  In  New 
Jersey  with  a  more  gradual  springtime, 
orchard  grass  seems  to  come  on  mope 
slowly,  be  less  demanding  of  early  clip¬ 
ping  and  gentler  in  its  competition  with 
legumes.  At  Hayfields,  18  miles  south 
of  Lake  Ontario,  orchard  grass  is  a 
bad  actor. 

We’ve  never  learned  to  manage  it  in 
a  way  which  permitted  legumes  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Two  years  ago,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  work,  orchard  grass  was  clipped 
promptly  after  early  grazing,  then 
clipped  again  in  May  to  prevent  head¬ 
ing  before  cows  were  returned,  with  a 
total  of  4  clippings  through  the  season. 
Still  we  lost  the  legumes,  first  the  la¬ 
dino  and  then  the  alfalfa. 

In  the  brome  half  of  the  same  field, 
legumes  remained  with  only  '*2  clip¬ 
pings,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  combination  of  legumes  with 
bromegrass  provided  a  greater  amount 
of  feed  more  continuously  and  more 
cheaply.  In  the  3rd  crop  year,  1955, 
which  was  the  4  th  year  from  seeding, 
the  orchard  grass  part  of  this  field 
yielded  less  than  half  as  many  cow 
pasture  days  as  the  brome  half. 

Readers  may  point  out  that  since 
orchard  grass  makes  the  earliest  pas¬ 
ture,  our  delayed  “turn  out”  this  sea¬ 
son  may  not  be  entirely  charged  to  a 
cold  start  and  can  be  partly  due  to  the 
absence  of  orchard  grass.  True  enough, 
but  only  on  a  5  day  basis.  Year  after 
year  I’ve  noticed  that  pasture  with  la¬ 
dino,  alfalfa  and  orchard  grass  is  ready 
only  5  days  ahead  of  the  same  legumes 
with  brome.  If  only  because  it  is  a 
conqueror  of  legumes  and  too  demand¬ 
ing  in  its  need  for  clipping,  I  believe 
orchard  grass  has  been  overplayed  in 
the  Northeast. 

REALISM  ON  APPLES 

THE  FOLLOWING  comes  from  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  News  of  April  30,  1956.  They  are 
now  realists,  these  apple  growers  and 
handlers.  After  a  40  year  decline  in 
tree  numbers  they  face  the  facts,  and 
are  staging  a  comeback.  The  comeback 
is  based  on  flavor  and  attractiveness  to 
consumers.  Smart  people  indeed  are 
the  apple  growers  who  remain.  Listen 
to  them — 

“We  have  been  pondering  the 
1955-56  apple  marketing  season  to 
see  why  it  was  such  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  year  for  so  many  growers. 

“In  our  opinion  the  main  trouble 
in  1955-56  was  in  the  quality  of  the 
apples  themselves.  The  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  rain  that  came  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  upset  normal  maturing  of  the 
fruit. 

“ . We  closed  the  year  with 

an  excess  of  20  inches  of  rain . 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  apples 
themselves  lacked  the  characteristic 
flavor  and  appeal  which  results  in 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  consum¬ 
ers  . By  and  large  the  McIntosh 

suffered  the  most  from  the  rain  and 


wind  of  August  and  September, 
while  Delicious  and  Romes,  coming 
later,  proved  of  better  quality  and 
did  very  well  in  the  markets. 

“Another  interesting  development 
is  the  widening  spread  between  US 
No.  1  prices  and  prices  for  the  top 
grades.  In  depression  years  the 
spread  was  roughly  25  cents.  After 
World  War  II  it  had  increased  to  50 
cents.  Of  recent  years  this  spread 
seems  to  have  widened  to  $1.75  be¬ 
tween  a  US  No.  1  pack  of  medium 
quality  and  a  good  fancy  pack.  To 
use  some  common  prices  of  the  past 
season,  this  is  the  difference  between 
$1.25  and  $3.00.” 

In  the  above  there  is  a  lesson  for  all 
of  us,  even  milk  producers.  Note  the 
apple  growers  phrase  “characteristic 
flavor  and  appeal  which  results  in  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  part  of  consumers.” 
A  glass  of  milk  of  fine  flavor,  or  a  good 
tasting  potato,  mean  higher  consump¬ 
tion  by  families  for  whom  housewives 
shop.  Our  products  must  taste  like 
more  as  well  as  look  good. 

SCREENINGS 

Warm  weather  wasn’t  the  only  sign 
of  spring  to  be  missed.  Parsnips  was 
another.  These  delectable  roots  were 


this. 

almost  as  scarce  as  hens’  teeth  and 
when  found  in  the  market  were  higher 
than  a  kite  in  price.  A  mighty  good 
sign  indeed,  which  may  indicate  a 
growing  demand  instead  of  a  short 
crop,  or  a  little  of  both. 

WTith  tasteless  Katalidin  potatoes 
dominating  the  market  and  steadily 
wearing  down  potato  consumption,  par¬ 
snips  are  a  good  alternate.  That  is,  if 
you  like  parsnips.  Many  do,  and  with 
me  meat  and  fried  parsnips  and  a 
wedge  of  lettuce  make  a  meal,  without 
potatoes  or  bread.  Add  apple  or  cherry 
pie. 

*  *  * 

All  is  not  lost  in  the  potato  industry 
— only  about  half  of  it  has  disappeared 
on  a  per  capita  basis  of  consumption. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  boiled 
Irish  Cobbler  potato,  provided  it  has 
been  allowed  to  become  nearly  ripe  be¬ 
fore  digging.  Best  potatoes  I  ate  in 
1955  were  muck  grown  Irish  Cobblers 


harvested  late,  not  that  I  believe  muck 
is  the  best  potato  ground. 

The  Red  Pontiac,  also  an  eaxdy  po¬ 
tato,  with  first  class  flavor  is  entitled 
to  the  high  price  in  February  and 
March  for  those  shipped  from  Florida. 
Apparently  the  Red  Bliss,  a  good  one 
but  with  deep  eyes,  is  going  out. 

Among  late  potatoes,  I’d  rather  have 
the  cheaper  northeastern  grown  Rus- 
sett  Burbank  than  the  same  but  big¬ 
ger  thing  from  Idaho.  What  we  need 
is  some  adapted  northeastern  varieties 
of  good  appearance  and  fine  flavor. 
Let’s  not  settle  for  anything  less. 

*  *  * 

By  this  time  in  my  life  I’d  intended 
to  be  familiar  with  a  few  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  species  of  plants  growing  wild 
in  fields  and  forests  of  the  Northeast, 
including  weeds,  and  including  edible 
wild  plants.  As  it  is,  I  remain  an  igno¬ 
ramus,  still  serving  in  those  agricultu¬ 
ral  activities  with  which  I’m  familiar. 

But  all  the  while  I  wanted  to  be  one 
of  those  who  would  find  useful  plants 
hitherto  neglected,  as  profitable  crops 
for  the  Northeast  selected  from  the  al¬ 
most  limitless  choice  of  natural  growth 
surrounding  us.  We  use  very  few  of  the 
known  species  of  plants,  either  for  food 
or  forage  or  fiber  or  material  for  in¬ 
dustry.  We’ll  use  more  of  the  plants 
now  overlooked,  and  some  of  those  we 
now  use  will  decline  or  increase  in  im¬ 
portance. 

*  *  * 

Late  on  a  cold  day  in  April  I  came 
in  my  car  to  the  bridge  which  carries 
our  road  over  the  Thruway  and  the 
clean,  cold  limewater  brook  adjoining. 
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Seeing  two  neighbor  boys  wearing-  rub.  I 
ber  boots  down  by  the  brook,  I  askej  I 
if  they’d  pull  me  some  of  the  younger  I 
watercress  from  the  surface  of  the  wa  I 
ter.  They  would,  and  rinsed  it  off  care'  I 
fully  as  well. 

As  I  stood  by  the  roadside  pick™  I 
off  and  eating  leaves  and  little  stems  I 
of  watercress,  no  persuasion  I  could  I 
use  would  influence  either  boy  to  join  I 
me.  One  boy  shuddered  as  he  watched  I 
me  eat.  Prediction— if  and  when  these  I 
boys  become  50-year-old  men  of  the  I 
world,  ttiey’ll  delight  in  paying  $1,20 
for  a  salad  of  watercress  in  some  great  I 
hotel. 

*  *  * 

Spinky  now  gets  paid  on  a  share 
basis,  and  is  well  up  with  his  work,  to  I 
the  extent  weather  has  permitted. 
Garry  oats  were  drilled  on  April  25, 
maybe  a  little  late  for  oats,  and  yet 
the  very  first  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borliood.  This  young  man  now  has  a 
more  clearly  defined  incentive.  It  is 
easily  understood,  can  be  measured 
month  by  month,  and  makes  him  a  di¬ 
rect  instead  of  an  indirect  partner. 

The  teenagers  he  has  with  him,  Slim 
Bill  and  Big  Bill,  take  the  proper  in¬ 
terest  and  are  good  workers/ All  three, 
and  Spinky’s  wife  Marge  too,  have  been 
as  much  worried  by  the  late  spring  as 
has  yours  truly.  We  share  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  the  optimism  which  must  go 
with  farming. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Moran  handles  the  slaughter 
cattle  from  Hayfields — calves,  heifers, 
cows  and  bulls.  He  is  manager  of  Em¬ 
pire  Livestock  Co-operative  at  Cale¬ 
donia.  On  May  4th  he  told  me  that 
half-blood  Angus  calves  from  dairy 
cows  sell  at  a  higher  price  per  pound 
of  -weight  than  do  straight  dairy  calves. 
According  to  Jack,  the  higher  .price 
per  pound  applies  to  newborn  or  “Bob” 
calves  sired  by  Angus,  as  well  as  to  the 
older  calves. 

A  few  half-blood  Angus  steers  and 
heifers  are  beginning  to  show  up  at 
Caledonia,  and  these  sell  by  the  pound, 
more  nearly  to  fullblood  Angus  than 
to  dairy  cattle  prices.  The  same  trend 
can  be  noted  at  many  cattle  markets 
throughout  the  Northeast. 

*  *  * 

“Jumping  Hanna”,  cow  No.  290,  left 
a  daughter  at  Hayfields  and  she  too 
has  a  disregard  for  fences,  and  gates, 
also  stanchions  when  first  fresh.  How¬ 
ever  the  daughter  is  unlikely  to  be¬ 
come  noteworthy  enough  in  this  field 
to  be  considered  as  an  entry  in  the 
horse  jumping  contest  of  the  Genesee 
Valley  Hunt  Club. 

Old  Jumping  Hanna  was  so  good  at 
her  specialty  that  I  thought  of  enter¬ 
ing  her  as  a  stunt.  The  jokers  who  run 
the  club  might  have  accepted  her  as  a 
jumper.  It  seemed  best,  because  0 
Hanna’s  age  and  weight,  to  run  no  risk 
of  being  called  on  such  a  reckless  otter. 
But  Jumping  Hanna  milked  well  an 
so  does  her  daughter.  We  don’t  know 
where  Hanna’s  sky-touring  trait  came 
from  in  this  herd  of  placid  cattle. 


GOOD  PHOTOGRAPHY 

This  is  Crystal  Pride  Lass  when  dry,  registered  9  yr.  old  Guernsey  cow  owned  by 
Harold  and  Ronald  Wilson,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  Hayfields'  neighbors.  Lass  is  shown  here 
to  highlight  good  cattle  photography.  Maybe  farmers  can't  do  it  as  well  as  Harry 
Strohmeyer,  leading  professional,  yet  they  can  bring  the  cow  around  to  the  right 
posture  or  stance  better  than  most  professional  camera  men,  who  almost  never 
know  cattle.  The  Wilsons  are  farmer  breeders  who  work  with  their  hands,  unusual 
among  top  Guernsey  people.  They  have  a  large  herd  of  typy,  good  sized  Guernseys 
of  high  production,  carrying  popular  blood  lines.  Let's  have  more  cow  pictures  like 


Rad 

Photography 

“How  not  to"  is  the  title 
of  this  picture.  It  is  from 
the  publication  "Better 
Farming  Methods"  of  Mt. 

Morris,  III.,  to  illustrate 
an  article  on  good  and 
bad  cattle  photography. 

Now  that  we're  again  in 
the  open  season,  farm 
people  will  be  taking  pic¬ 
tures,  some  of  them  for 
use  in  registering  cattle. 

While  at  it,  why  insist  on 
getting  the  cow  at  her 
worst?  Broadside,  standing 
gracefully,  with  her  rear 
a  little  closer  to  the  cam¬ 
era,  is  the  best  way.  But 
there's  an  art  in  getting 
her  exactly  right.  I  can't 
do  it  myself,  yet  try  to  know  when  others  have  hit  it.  See 


other  picture. 
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[high  pressure 

SALESMAN 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  card  in  the 
mail  from  a  correspondence  school.  Out 
of  curiosity  I  answered.  I  received  a 
folder  which  I  glanced  through  and  then 
forgot.  However,  last  week  an  agent  for 
the  school  called  on  me  and  told  me  I 
was  one  of  a  few  in  the  county  who  hcd 
qualified  for  the  school;  that  he  would 
guarantee  me  a  civil  service  job;  that  I 
could  drop  the  course  whenever  I  wished 
by  forfeiting  what  I  had  paid  in;  and  that 
I  could  not  have  a  day  to  think  it  over  as 
my  name  must  go  in  for  that  class  and  he 
could  not  make  another  trip. 

As  soon  as  He  had  gone  and  I  read  the 
enrollment  agreement  carefully  and  found 
that  all  of  his  statements  had  been  false. 
They  do  not  guarantee  a  job  and  the  con¬ 
tract  cannot  be  cancelled.  With  only  a 
slim  hope  of  being  dropped,  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  school,  hoping  I  could  get  out  by 
only  forfeiting  my  down  payment  of 
$40.00. 

No  school  can  guarantee  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  job.  Some  promise  to  train  you  for 
examinations  until  you  are  -  appointed 
to  a  civil  service  job,  but  this  could  go 
on  indefinitely.  If  you  pass  an  exam 
you  will  get  on  a  list  which  may  .or 
may  not  result  in  a  job. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  signs  an 
agreement  such  as  this  with  the  idea 
they  can  break  it  whenever  they  like 
is  just  flirting  with  trouble.  It  is  a 
contract. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WON’T  PAY 

"I  have  an  insurance  policy  with  the 

. Company  but  I  haven't  been  able 

to  get  any  settlement  from  them  for  hos¬ 
pitalization.  Do  you  think  you  could  help 

me?" 

We  were  advised  by  the  insurance 
company  that  the  hospital  report  on 
this  case  indicated  that  the  subscriber 
had  symptoms  of  this  condition  before 
he  took  out  the  policy.  It  is  generally 
the  provision  of  most  sickness  or  hos¬ 
pitalization  policies  that  they  do  not 
pay  for  any  disease  or  illness  which 
was  present  before  the  policy  went  in¬ 
to  effect.  This  is  one  reason  a  person 
should  read  an  insurance  policy  very 
carefully  and  be  ure  he  understands 
its  provisions  thoroughly  before  sign¬ 
ing  for  it. 

—  A.  A.  — 

practical  nurses 

I  would  like  to  take  a  correspondence 
<ourse  in  practical  nursing.  Would  you 
please  tell  me  the  names  of  some  good 
schools?" 

We  don’t  recommend  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  practical  nursing.  Most 
northeastern  states  do  not  ecognize 
correspondence  schools.  order  to  be 
censed  as  a  practical  nurse,  you  have 
0  pass  the  State  Board  examination 
n  you  have  to  be  graduated  from  an 
Pproved  school  of  practical  nursing. 

*  you  are  interested  in  practical 
rsmg,  you  might  write  your  State 
ePartment  of  Nurse  Examiners  at 
,°Ul  state  capitol,  or  the  National 
ague  for  Nursing  Committee  on 
reers,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16, 
w  York  for  information. 


A.  A.  — 


Presses  wanted 


Does 


of: 


anyone  know  the  whereabout 


kenwo°d  Myshrall,  who  was  i 

5’10vf.nia  When  last  heard  from-  He  1 

>ro\y2  a*=e’  36,  black  hair  an( 

sister  is  anxious  to  lc 


Mrs. 


Julia  Corwin  and  son,  Ross; 


ivhen  ,  — “  wm  ana  son,  koss; 

iew  vaSt  heard  from  were  in  Manlius, 
w  York  in  1951. 
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REWARD  CHECK  GOES 
TO  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

ERTON  HILL,  who  was  working 
for  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Erwin  Nix¬ 
on  of  Caledonia,  New  York,  left  the 
farm  on  January  31st.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Nixon  missed  a  “skill  saw” 
and  he  was  sure  that  Merton  Hill  had 
taken  it.  Hill  had  ridden  into  Rochester 
with  the  milk  truck  driver,  so  Mr. 
Nixon  checked  with  him  and  found  that 
Hill  had  a  saw  with  him  when  he  got 
into  the  truck.  He  had  told  the  driver 
the  saw  was  broken  and  that  he  was  to 
take  it  to  Rochester  to  have  it  fixed. 

Mr.  Nixon  got  a  warrant  out  and  on 
February  2nd  went  to  Rochester  with 
his  son,  James,  to  look  for  Hill.  They 
found  him  walking  on  the  main  street 
and  took  him  to  the  West  Henrietta 
sub-station  (State  Police).  They  in 
turn  turned  him  over  to  Corporal  Pow¬ 


ers  at  the  Avon  State  Police  barracks. 
Corporal  Powers  got  him  to  tell  where 
the  saw  was  and  it  was  returned  to  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Judge  Clements  sentenced  him  to  60 
days  at  the  Livingston  County  jail  at 


Geneseo  where  he  served  frorp  Febru¬ 
ary  2nd  to  March  22nd.  We  congratu¬ 
late  Mr.  Nixon  for  the  unusually  active 
part  he  played  in  tracking  down  the 
thief  and  are  happy  to  send  him  our 
$25.00  Service  Bureau  reward  check. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT?... 


you  need  TWO  KINDS  of  nitrogen 
for  good  results  from  side-  or  top-dressing 


the  QUICK . . . 

Nitrate  nitrogen.  Immediately  soluble 
to  start  crop  fast. 


-you  need 


. . .  the  SLOW 


Ammonia  nitrogen.  Leach-resistant,  slowly 
available  until  harvest. 


Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 

33.5%  NITROGEN 

Half  nitrate  nitrogen — Half  ammonia  nitrogen 


One  of  the  lowest-cost  solid  nitrogens  per  unit 
of  N.  Prilled  in  tiny  beads  to  flow  easily,  dis¬ 
tribute  evenly.  Use  your  regular  fertilizer 
spreader  or  distributor.  Excellent  for  airplane 
application.  Packed  in  moisture-resistant  bags 
for  good  storage. 

y 

t 

For  all  grain,  vegetable, 
forage  crops . . .  pastures . . .  fruit  trees 

Use  Aeroprills  at  pre-planting  and  for  side¬ 
dressing  or  top-dressing. 


When  ordering  ammonium  nitrate  be  sure  to 
specify  Aeroprills. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y« 


then  watch  a 


your  bale  size 

Super  “66”  build  it  every  time! 


Whatever  weight  you  want 
to  handle  .  .  .  whatever  your 
crop  .  .  .  wherever  you  farm — 
the  bales  you  build  with  a 
New  Holland  Super  “66”  are 
alike  in  density  and  size.  This 
goes  for  bales  all  the  way  from  a  foot  long  to  52  inches. 

The  new  Metermatic  bale  control  on  the  Super  “66”  does 
the  trick!  A  quick  setting  of  the  measuring  arm  gets  the  exact 
bale  you  want.  And  every  bale  is  firm.  Short  bales  fqr  barn¬ 
drying  green  hay  .  .  .  regular  bales  for  field-cured  hay  .  .  . 
compact  bales  for  straw  or  a  crop  like  timothy. 


And  because  each  bale  is  measured  from  “zero,”  you  get 


better  uniformity  than  ever  before.  Good,  square  bales  just 
right  for  stacking. 

Engine-powered  or  P.T.O.,  the  Super  “66”  brings  new 
2-tone  streamlining  and  new  performance  t£>  the  low-cost 
baler  field.  Bales  up  to  9  tons  an  hour !  See  for  yourself.  Ask 
your  New  Holland  dealer  to  put  a  Super  “66”  through  its 
paces  just  for  you. 


*  *  * 

Start  your  new  baler  off  with  New  Holland 
Twine,  certified  by  U.  S.  Testing  Co.,  for 
strength  and  length  .  .  .  325-lb.  average  tensile 
strength  and  9,000-foot  length.  New  Holland 
Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New 
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First  in  Grassland  Farming'' 
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Nashville  •  Syracuse 
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Good  Neighbor 
Farming --- 

In  the  Suburbs 


By  CHARLES  L.  STRATTON 


M 


|ANY  a  busy  dairyman  doesn’t 
notice  the  suburbs  creeping  up 
around  him  until  one  day  he 
awakens  with  a  jolt  to  find  him¬ 
self  surrounded  by  new  homes. 
Others,  looking  for  a  little  extra  pasture  or 
hayland,  find  that  small  farms  around  them 
are  now  owned  by  city  workers  living  in  the 
country. 

Walter  Lewis,  a  dairyman  of  Chelmsford, 


dairyman  was  renting  a 
dozen  pieces  of  land,  rang¬ 
ing  from  3]/2  to  25  acres 
right  in  the  neighborhood 
where  there  was  no  more 
farm  land.  It  turned  out 
nicely  for  Walter  and  his 
new  neighbors.  Renting 
many  pieces  helped,  too.  If 
one  owner  sells  a  piece  of 


Massachusetts,  found  that  this  had  happened  ~  lqnd  for  building  lots,  Lewis 
in  his  area.  He  also  found  that  a  man  couldn’t 
pay  real  estate  prices  on  a  “building  lot” 
basis — use  it  for  hayland  —  and  still  remain 
solvent.  Walter,  who  now  has  65  head  and  a 
daily  milk  route,  felt  the  squeeze  as  homes 
crept  around  his  12 -acre  Sunny  Meadow 
Farm  in  Middlesex  County. 

Rent  from  Non-Farmers 

Many  of  the  small  farms  in  his  section  had 
been  taken  over  by  non-farmers  and  the 
houses  remodeled.  New  homes  —  like  every¬ 
where  else — were  springing  up  almost  daily. 

Thats  the  situation  this  dairyman  suddenly 
°und  himself  in,  so  he  drove  around  the 
neighborhood  looking  and  doing  some  figur¬ 
ing.  He  discovered  quite  a  few  places  with  a 
w  unused  acres  —  mostly  run-out  land, 
ould  he  rent  it  for  hayland  and  perhaps  use 
he  bigger  sections  for  pasture.  Why  not  try? 

One  by  one,  Lewis  approached  the  owners, 
intioduced  himself  and  asked  for  permission 
0  use  the  land.  He  discovered  most  of  the 
andowners  like  to  see  their  land  put  to  use, 

Specially  if  it  was  being  improved.  Soon  this 


isn’t  thrown  out  of  gear  in 
his  zero  grazing  program. 

He  simply  swings  another 
piece  of  land  into  play  as  he 
always  keeps  a  few  acres 
ahead.  The  “zero”  system  of 
hauling  chopped  pasture  to  the  cows  is  almost 
a  must  in  this  kind  of  operation. 

Mr.  Lewis  uses  a  little  strategy  in  dealing 
with  local  landowners.  The  moment  he  gets 
permission  to  use  a  certain  parcel  of  land,  he 
runs  the  manure  spreader  over  it.  This  good 
practice  lets  the  owner  see  that  Walter  wants 
to  improve  the  land.  He  also  instructs  his  help 
to  carry  a  little  less  manure  per  load  and 
make  more  trips.  He  knows  folks  don’t  like 
smelly,  unsightly  manure  in  the  roads  where 
youngsters  and  pets  can  get  in  it.  If  any  is 
spilled,  it  is  picked  up  with  a  shovel. 

~  When  he  uses  commercial  fertilizer  on 
rented  land,  he  makes  sure  the  owner  knows 
about  it.  This  shows  the  landowner  that  this 
dairyman  is  spending  his  own  money  on  the 
land  and  taking  a  real  interest  in  it.  His  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  get  the  land  into  paying  sod  in  order 
to  produce  profitable  feed 
just  as  soon  as  possible.  Fre¬ 
quently,  depending  on  the 
time  of  year  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  field,  he’ll  plow 
it  up  completely,  plant  field 
corn,  then  start  a  progres¬ 
sive  land-building  program 
in  order  to  get  it  into  weed- 
free  legumes  as  soon  as  pos¬ 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lewis  have 
only  12  acres  in  their  Sunny 
Meadow  Farm  but  manage  to 
raise  all  the  roughage  for  their 
65-cow  herd  by  renting  12  other 
pieces  of  land  from  suburban 
neighbors  who  like  to  see  the 
land  used  and  improved. 


Walter  Lewis  looks  at  a  field  of  lush,  third-cutting 
alfalfa  which,  before  he  started  looking  after  it, 
was  run  out  and  growing  up  to  brush  because  a 
neighbor  had  neither  the  time  nor  equipment  to  look 
after  it. 


sible.  He  also  keeps  the  brush  clipped,  the 
grounds  picked  up  and  sightly. 

Want  Land  Improved 

“It’s  good  business  to  start  work  on  land 
as  soon  as  you  get  it,”  says  Walter.  “People 
like  to  see  their  land  taken  care  of  and  when 
you  go  to  a  lot  of  effort  they  know  it  is  being 
done  right.” 

He  feels  there  is  a  limit  to  what  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  affort  to  pay  for  the  use  of  land. 
Some  of  it  naturally  is  pretty  poor  when 
Lewis  takes  over.  His  policy  is  to  be  neigh¬ 
borly.  Although  a  cash  basis  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  until  the  land  is  actually  paying  its 
way,  Lewis  does  keep  a  neighborly  eye  out 
for  his  landowners.  In  the  spring  he’ll  plow 
and  fit  their  gardens  and  do  other  jobs  of  a 
similar  nature.  Snow  plowing  is  another  job 
they  appreciate. 

“It  only  amounts  to  a  little  extra  time  and 
effort  on  my  part,”  Lewis  says,  “and  saves 
them  several  dollars.  Little  things  like  this 
help  them  and  they  certainly  appreciate  it.” 

A  Little  Swapping 

In  one  instance  where  he  has  the  use  of  20 
acres  of  pasture,  he  supplies  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  hay  to  feed  the  owner’s  two  saddle 
horses.  On  another  pasture  he  pays  a  small 
rental,  keeps  the  brush  clipped  and  fences  re¬ 
paired.  Soon  as  the  land  is  doing  him  some 
good  he  doesn’t  keep  it  (Continued  on  Page  17) 


Lime  and  Fertilizer  on  your  grassland  make 


•' . .. 


You  can  cut  your  total  V-~  V  t X 

feeding  costs  10  to  15 %  by  feeding 
all  the  high  quality  forage  your  cotvs  will  eat .  'x 

YOU  wouldn’t  pay  as  much  for  a  ton  August  saves  you  money  and  you’re 
of  hay  as  you  would  for  a  ton  of  ready  for  the  next  crop. 

16%  dairy  feed.  Yet,  through  the  year, 

most  farmers  in  this  area  supplement  Lime  and  Fertilizer  "Work  Together” 
their  forage  with  extra  grain  when  jor  Greater  Dairy  Profits. 
better  quality  forage  would  furnish  the  (he  acid  soils  of  the  Northeast, 

same  feeding  value  at  about  a  the  cost.  disappointed  with 

High  quality  forage  packs  more  feed-  >  th  get  from  fertilization, 

mg  value  per  pound  of  hay.  It  s  greener,  f  js  h  >  f%mzer  fa  full  effcc. 

better  tasting,  and  richer  in  vitamins  enough  lime  is  used  to 

and  proteins  This  kind  of  roughage  ^  sojl  an(f  release  the  acid- 

doesn  t  just  take  up  space  in  a  cow-  lant  foods.  It  takes  both  lime 

™nlcr>Q  rnilLr  A  rmv  rinpsn  r  havfi  to  hfi  _  .  l  ,  ,  , 

and  fertilizer  to  produce  heavy  new 
cuttings. 

Adequate  lime  and  fertilizer  produce 
deep,  hardy  forage  roots,  which  yield 
lush  top  growth.  In  dry  years,  properly 
limed  and  fertilized  grasslands  outgrow 
and  outlive  other  sods. 

Your  G.L.F.  is  ready  to  serve  you 
with  the  recommended  plant  foods, 
including  0-20-20,  0-15-30,  and  0-19-19 


Keep  your  milk  pails  full  and  those  feed  costs  down 
and  Super  Plant  Foods  on  your  grasslands  this  summer. 


What  Makes  High  Quality  Forage? 

Extra  tons  of  high  quality  forage 
come  with  improved  grassland  man¬ 
agement.  The  secret  is: 

Cut  early,  while  the  feeding  value 
(T.D.N.)  of  your  forage  is  at  its  peak. 
You  get  the  most  nutritious  feed  at  this 
stage,  and  your  cows  will  eat  more  of  it. 

Lime  and  fertilize  while  your  mead¬ 
ows  are  firm  and  easy  to  get  on.  Spread¬ 
ing  after  cuttings  during  June,  July,  and 


with  borax.  G.L.F.  lime  is  available  in 
bags  or  spread  on  your  field.  Ask  your 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  today  for  help 
in  planning  a  complete  grassland  fertili¬ 
zation  program. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Expert  liming  and  fertilizing  after  cuttings  is  easy 
G.L.F.  Spreading  Service  on  the  job. 


Ferfi/ize  your  Gross  hods  -A practice  thot  reof/y poys  off 


G.L.F.  Lime  &  Super  Plant  Foods 
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cOuNtrY 

STORIES 

By  Edward  L.  Van  Dyke 

What’s  In  A  Name? 

\7EARS  AGO,  on  a  farm  meadow 
1  near  Meridale,  New  York,  some 
ither  lads  and  myself  were  playing  a 
“scrub”  game  of  baseball. 

One  team  had  six  players  and 
ither  only  five,  so  to  even  things 
he  hired  man  was  pressed  into 
ice. 

His  given  names  were  Thomas  Val- 
itine  and,  after  seeing  him  lumber 
lumsily  around  our  improvised  dia 

*★★★★★★★★ 

The  biggest  problem  for  traflic 
planners:  urban,  suburban,  and  bour¬ 
bon  drivers. — Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


hond,  one  smart  lad  declared  that  the 
nitials  must  stand  for  “Tremendous 
Velocity." 

We  thought  this  very  funny,  and  for 
reeks  we  would  hail  him  by  this  nick- 
,ame. 

Thomas  Valentine  finally  became  ex- 
sperated  and  grabbed  the  originator 
jf  his  new  T.  V.  title  by  the  scruff  of 
[he  neck, 

‘Tve  stood  this  nonsense  as  long  as 
intend  to,”  he  warned,  “and  from 
iow  on  my  name  stands  for  ‘Terribly 
icious’  to  the  hull  of  you!” 

We  never  called  him  Tremendous 
elocity  again. 

*  *  * 

Stern  Umpire 

HE  PARMER  drafted  from  his  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon,  chores  to  umpire 
ie  ball  game  between  the  farm  and 
iwn  teams  had  begun  his  task  with 
lisgivings — and  before  long,  he  wished 
|e  had  refused. 

One  side  praised  his  decisions,  the 
thers  heaped  hot  coals  upon  his  head, 
•oggedly  he  stuck  to  his  thankless  job, 
ht  he  was  getting  madder  every 
iinute. 

Finally,  after  a  batter  had  been  call¬ 
out  on  strikes,  the  village  team 
mounded  him  menacingly. 

Staunchly  he  defended  his  decision, 
he  ball  was  right  over  the  corner,” 
iid  he. 

Angrily  the  batter  showed  him  the 
round  stone  that  had  served  as 
*me  plate. 

It  ain  t  got  no  corners!”  cried  he. 

...  e  ^arrner  grabbed  the  stone,  and 

a  mighty  display  of  muscle,  broke 
m  two. 


1st 


"It  has 


now,”  said  he.  “Now  git!” 


Pitching 

UR  farm  neighbor,  Mr.  G  — ,  was 
i  inveterate  and  tireless  horseshoe 
leal  many  a  time,  after  the  noon 
LA  the  hire<l  man  (who  I  think 
L  lave  Preferred  to  relax  in  the 
|p0nent'/aS  pressed  into  service  as  an 
IMr.  c 

I  the  u  •  Was  a  ^ar(^  I°ser  and  woe 
F  him lre^  man  W^°  Prc>vccI  t°°  good 

hatelv  Mr'  G  s  toss>  mmed  inac- 
hle  th  the  llired  man  in  the  ankle, 
feuish  tu  victim  hopped  around  in 
to  ’  he  errant  horseshoe  rolled  off 

‘‘No  grass. 

^  pitch,  ’  proclaimed  the  annoyed 
,^e  proceeded  to  spit  on  his 

'his  p  a*m  anoGler  shoe, 
m  njn  1,mc  ihs  pitch  spreadeagled  the 

c.rari"ger' 

iat  I  J  Rc!?ed  Mr-  G  —  “now  that’s 
Kt  sn<  ll|1  '  dave  d°ne  before  if  you 
[Ur  rja,  1  fd  my  aim.  After  this,  keep 
e  feet  out  of  the  way!” 


3  (415) 
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Jittsiont  CHAMPIONS 

GET  YOU  THROUGH 


IN  RECORD  TIME 


Firestone  Champions  are  built  with 
many  extra  advantages  that  give  you 
more  traction  and  longer  tire  life  in  the 
toughest  going.  They  reduce  your  field 
time  and  save  fuel  because  they  make 
full  use  of  all  the  horsepower  your  com- 
.  bine  or  tractor  can  deliver. 

Only  Firestone  Champions  have  the  proven 
curved  and  tapered  bar  construction  that 
gives  a  sharper  bite  and  deeper  shoulder 


penetration.  Flared  tread  openings  insure 
positive  cleaning  in  all  types  of  soil  and 
they  won’t  plug  at  the  shoulders.  Extra 
tread  plies  insure  longer  life  and  more  re¬ 
treads  by  protecting  against  impact  breaks. 

Whenever  you  need  tires  or  tire  service, 
be  sure  to  stop  at  your  Firestone  Dealer 
or  Store.  There  you  will  find  experienced 
men  whose  business  is  tires  .  .  .  tire  experts 
who  will  help  you  get  extra  service  and 
better  performance  out  of  your  tires. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


Make  FIRESTONE 
Your  Headquarters 
For  AM  Your  .  .  . 


TIRE. 


BATTERY  .  .  . 


AND 

SERVICE 

NEEDS 


Copyright  105G,  The  Fircbtono  Tire  &  Kubbcr  Co* 


(416)  4 
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Organized  Agriculture  Unites  to  Help  Dairymen  5-  &  QAtttodM, 


w  ITH  the  low  milk  prices  to  dairymen  it  is 
very  natural  for  them  to  be  very  critical  of 
their  own  cooperatives,  and  to  turn  for  help  to 
the  glib  promises  of  others. 

For  example,  it  is  easy  enough  to  promise  $6 
a  hundred  for  milk.  It  is  something  else  again  to 
get  it.  In  times  of  stress  like  these  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  your  own  cooperative  has  been  join¬ 
ing  with  others  to  work  hard  to  get  you  a  better 
price  for  milk.  Some  results  have  been  obtained. 
Not  enough,  of  course,  but  some  progress  has 
been  and  is  being  made.  For  instance,  when  the 
milk  organizations  all  joined  together  to  get  the 
super  pool,  for  several  months  they  obtained 
prices  that  amounted  in  total  to  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  above  what  would  have  been  received  under 
the  milk  Order. 

Under  the  leadership  of  your  cooperatives, 
milk  is  being  advertised  and  publicized  as  never 
before,  thereby  increasing  consumption.  The 
prices  that  you  are  now  receiving  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  while  not  nearly  enough,  have 
been  held  up  above  the  prices  that  you  would 
have  had  from  the  Order  because  of  the  evidence 
presented  by  your  cooperatives  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


Right  now,  also,  your  milk  marketing  organi¬ 
zations  are  working  together  at  government 


hearings  to  boost  the  price  of  Class  III  milk  and 
to  put  upstate  New  York  cities  under  the  New 
York  Order,  so  that  dairymen  supplying  these 
cities  can  get  the  full  Class  1'  price. 

But  we  all  know  that  good  as  these  efforts  are 
they  are  not  good  enough.  So,  acting  on  the  call 
of  the  New  York  State  Conference  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations,  representatives  of  sixteen 
farm  organizations  and  cooperatives  in  the^New 
York  milk  shed  met  on  June  1  in  Ithaca  in  an 
all-day  session.  The  purpose  was  to  try  to  do 
something  about  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers. 
Represented  were  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey  State  Granges,  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureaus,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farmers  Association,  the  G.L.F.,  the  New 
York  State  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association, 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative,  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers,  New  York  State 
Home  Bureau  Federation,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association,  the  Eastern 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative,  and  the  Mutual 
Federation  of  Independent  Cooperatives. 

Henry  Sherwood,  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Board,  and  E.  S.  Foster,  executive  secretary, 
were  elected  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  one  of  the  most  representative 
and  important  meetings  of  farmers  held  in  years. 
The  morning  was  spent  in  exchanging  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  present  milk  situation.  Also  re¬ 
ported  were  the  efforts  of  the  Teamsters’  Union 
and  crackpots  to  take  advantage  of  a  desperate 
situation  by  making  promises  to  dairymen,  with 
no  plans  for  or  possibility  of  carrying  out  those 
promises. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Leland  D.  Smith  of 
Brasher  Falls,  master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange,  and  Don  J.  Wickham  of  Hector,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau,  were 


named  co-chairmen  of  a  three-state  committee 
to  suggest  further  steps  in  an  all-out  attack  on 
low  dairy  farm  income.  Wickham  pointed  out 
that  the  non-farm  interests  were  increasingly 
active  in  suggesting  unworkable  solutions  to 
milk  marketing  difficulties,  which  in  the  end 
would  only  mean  still  lower  income  for  pro¬ 
ducers. 

Smith  urged  the  organizations  present  to 
continue  to  work  within  the  industry  and  to 
stress  giving  full  and  accurate  information  both 
to  dairymen  and  to  consumers. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
were:  Stanley  H.  Benham,  Millbrook,  president 
of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion;  Dr.  K.  A.  Shaul,  Cobleskill,  president  of 
the  Mutual  Federation  of  Independent  Coopera¬ 
tives;  J.  A.  Young,  Angelica,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency;  J.  T.  Cribbs,  Poyntelle,  Pa., 
president  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive;  Herbert  W.  Voorhees,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau;  Frank 
Nikon,  Vincentown,  N.  J.,  master  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Grange;  Alvin  Saylor  and  G.  A. 
Biggs,  McConnellsburg,  Pa.,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmers  Association;  and  Beatty  Dimit,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Pa.,  master  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange.  Paul  Taber  of  the  Cooperative  G.L.F. 
Exchange  of  Ithaca  is  the  secretary. 

Further  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting 
included : 


AIIE  YOU  GATING  RIGHT? 


Berl 


1.  Urging  closer  understanding  and  teamwork 
among  milk  organizations,  fully  supported  by 
general  farm  organizations. 

It  was  pointed  out  frankly-  that  there  has  been  too 
much  disagreement  among  the  milk  groups,  and  not 
enough  agreement  on  plans  for  the  benefit  of  allN 
dairymen  no  matter  to  what  group  they  belong. 

Lack  of  uniforfn  plans  supported  by  all  the  milk 
groups  has  made  it  difficult  for  other  farm  organi-  bad  example  to  your  children 

zations  to  get  behind  such  plans.  It  is  also  hard  for 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  know  what 
the  dairy  organizations  want  when  they  are  not 
always  in  agreement  among  themselves. 


E1  D  BABCOCK  used  to  say  that  we  feed  oi 
^farm  animals  much  better  than  we  feed  our. 
selves.  A  survey  of  what  people  eat,  recenft 
made  by  Cornell’s  School  of  Nutrition,  seems  tt 
prove  that  Ed  was  right. 

Only  one-fourth  of  646  homemakers  in  thi 
cities  of  Rochester  and  Syracuse  have  a  “fai 
layman’s  understanding  of  nutritional 
ciples.”  That  is  right  here  in  America,  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  food,  and  where  thi 
average  city  worker  has  a  far  better  income  thai 
ever  before. 

The  problem  would  seem  not  so  much  a  mat' 
ter  of  costs  as  of  right  knowledge  of  what  maki 
up  a  good,  balanced  diet.  The  study  was  di 
rected  by  Professor  Charlotte  M.  Young,  Mi 
Betty  Greer  Waldner,  and  Mrs.  Kathleen 
resford.  Our  readers  know  Mrs.  Berresfon 
through  her  regular  writings  on  nutritional  sub| 
jects  in  the  home  department  of  America] 
Agriculturist.  The  study  covered  a  good  cross1 
section  of  city  homes,  and  all  aspects  of  family 
eating — who  shops  for  groceries,  how  much  the; 
spend,  where  the  homemakers  get  their  informa 
tion  about  food,  and  what  foods  their  familie 
won’t  eat. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  men  do  onl 
9%  of  the  grocery  shopping.  Pa  and  Ma  togeth 
er  do  about  17%,  but  two-thirds  is  done  by  M 
alone.  About  $1  a  day  per  person,  or  $25  a  wee 
per  family  is  spent  on  the  average  for  food 
they  had  more  money,  the  homemakers  it 
ported/they  would  buy  more  meat  or  bette 
cuts  of  meat.  Some  good  foods  never  appear! 
at  least  half  of  the  homes  surveyed  becaus 
someone  doesn’t  like  them.  Moral:  Don t  set 


2.  It  was  urged  by  the  group  that  timely  informa¬ 
tion  be  made  available  to  all  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations  for  their  member's. 

The  thought  here  is  that  if  accurate  milk  market- 


Education  of  the  homemaker  counts  in  pro 
viding  a  well-balanced  diet.  The  better  her  edu 
cation,  the  better  the  diet. 

Chief  source  of  information  on  foods  an 
cooking  comes  from  the  homemaker  s  mothe 
Next  most  important  source,  magazines 
newspapers.  Something  like  one-fourth  of  t 
women  couldn’t  define  the  term  “balanced  diet 


ing  information  were  available,  all  the  general  farm  Many  others  gave  wrong  or  vague  answers. 


organizations  could  help  distribute  it. 


3.  It  was- urged  that  there  should  be  more  effective 
cooperation  between  government  and  milk  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  dairymen’s  needs  presented  at  the  milk  hear¬ 
ings  should  have  more  prompt  and  fuller  considera¬ 
tion  by  government  officials. 


This  survey  is  one  more  proof  of  the  grea 
responsibility  that  rests  on  the  homemaker  t 
feed  her  family  right.  Without  question,  man 
of  the  physical  ills  with  which  we  are  plague 
are  due  to  wrong  eating  habits. 


4.  Another  resolution  suggested  that  programs  of 
public  information  should  be  developed  and  sup¬ 
ported,  to  the  end  that  consumers  and  the  public 
should  have  a  better  understanding  of  farm 
problems  in  general  and  milk  marketing  facts 
in  particular. 


TRY  IT! 

Take  a  tall  glass  of  milk,  put.  in  two  taM 
spoons  of  molasses  or  maple  syrup,  shake  or 
well.  It’s  delicious! 


5.  It  was  further  recommended  that  publicity  be 
given  to  this  meeting,  setting  forth  the  idea  that 
both  the  milk  groups  and  all  general  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  were  fully  informed  of  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  plight,  and  determined  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help.  It  is  not  the  dairymen’s  prob¬ 
lem  alone,  but  that  of  all  farm  organizations 
and  of  all  agriculture,  including  even  the  con¬ 
sumer. 


I 


EASTMAN’S  I IIESTNET 

A  MAN  was  driving  an  auto  with  his  wife^ 
the  back  scat  and  stalled  his  car  on 
railroad  tracks  as  the  train  was  appffiaC  in 

‘Go  on!  Go  on! 

the  bac 


His  wife  screamed; 


“You’ve  been  driving  all  day  fr°m  ^ 
seat,  said  her  husband.  “I’ve  got  my  t  n^Q  ^ 
car  across  .  .  .  now  see  what  you  can  r  0 


your  end. 
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The  195G  Farm  Bill 


By  JIM  HALL 


BOUT  THE  best  thing  we  can 
say  about  the  new  Farm  Bill, 
which  is  now  law,  is  that  it  isn’t 
as  bad  as  the  one  the  President 
letoed  in  April.  As  far  as  the  North- 
ast  is  concerned,  it  is  helpful  that  it 
amoved  90%  parity  mandatory  sup¬ 
ports  on  basic  commodities;  and  that 
lie  support  prices  for  feed  grains  will 
le  at  76%  of  parity  rather  than  at 
Ibout  81%%. 

!  The  Bill  will  help  Northeast  farmers 
|ho  have  small  grains  to  sell  and  those 
Iho  can  put  some  acreage  in  the  Soil 
lank  Plan.  Starting  this  year  and  con- 
Jnuing  into  1959,  producers  of)  basic 
fommodities  (wheat,  cotton,  corn,  pea- 
[Juts,  rice  and  tobacco)  will  be  paid  for 
■educing  production  of  those  crops  be- 
Tw  the  acreage  allotted  to  them.  In 
[the  Northeast,  few  growers  will  be  able 
jto  receive  payments  under  this  “acre- 
Ige  reserve”  part  of  the  Soil  Bank,  for 
Thich  Congress  authorized  $750,000,000 
i  year. 

Also  under  the  Soil  Bank  provision 
a  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
inder  which  producers  may  sign  a  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
'for  a  minimum  of  three  years)  agree- 
ig  to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  crop- 
,nd  for  conservation  purposes.  If  the 
[rower  agrees  not  to  harvest  or  even 
iasture  this  land,  the  U.S.D.A.  will  pay 
“fair  share  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
ig”  the  grass  or  trees. 

The  U.S.D.A.  will  also  make  an  an- 
lual  payment  to  the  producer  to  pro- 
'ide  “a  fair  and  reasonable  annual  re¬ 
urn  for  the  land  diverted  to  conserva- 
ion  uses.”  The  best  guess  is  around 
10  an  acre.  The  government  may 
pend  up  to  $450,000,000  a  year  for  this 
'art  of  the  Soil  Bank. 

The  greatest  benefit  from  the  Soil 
>ank  for  most  northeastern  farmers 
dll  be  indirect  and  they  won’t  feel  the 
jesults  for  some  time.  Across  the  coun- 
ry,  the  program  will  help  bring  the 
•reduction  of  basic  commodities  in  line 
nth  demand.  This  will  slow  down  the 
Editions  we’ve  been  making  every 
^ear  to  surplus  stocks  which  are  price- 
•epressing,  and  which  wreck  orderly 
narketing.  Eventually,  this  may  bring 
>etter  farm  prices. 

h°te.  Don’t  take  any  action  to  par- 
xmte  in  Soil  Bank  until  you’ve 

eckcd  with  your  county  ASC  Com- 
Wee.) 

Also  of  value  to  the  Northeast  is  the 
to  $500,000,000  a  year  in  funds 
uble  to  bolster  livestock  and  per- 
6  C10P  Prices.  Funds  of  this  type 
Used  last  winter  when  the 


In  a  Nutshell 

The  new  Farm  Bill: 

Eliminates  mandatory  90%  sup¬ 
ports. 

Will  boost  Northeast'  feed  costs. 

Practically  guarantees  continued 
surpluses  of  cotton,  corn  and  rice, 
even  while  appropriating  nearly 
$2  billion  to  dispose  of  present 
stocks. 

Gives  the  Eisenhower  Adminis¬ 
tration  a  soil  bank  which  should 
have  a  long-time  benefit  but  no 
quick  relief  to  the  Northeast 
Sq  ueeze. 

Demonstrates,  through  the  sec¬ 
tions  benefitting  the  Mid-West  and 
South,  that  Congressmen  in  House 
and  Senate  were  thinking  more  of 
November's  election  than  of  real 
farmer  needs  when  they  submitted 
the  Bill  for  the  President's  signature. 

Forced  the  Administration  to  ac¬ 
cept  much  that  was  uneconomical 
in  the  hope  that  the  benefits  under 
the  Soil  Bank,  plus  the  half-billion 
a  year  for  livestock  and  perish¬ 
ables,  gradually  would  work  us  out 
of  the  farm  mess. 


U.S.D.A.  stepped  in  and  bought  pork 
when  the  ~  bottom  dropped  out  of  the 
market. 

WHI  Boost  Costs 

The  most  immediate  effect  of  the 
farm  bill  for  most  Northeast  farmers 
will  be  a  boost  in  feed  costs  by  next 
winter.  The  new  Bill  not  only  guaran¬ 
tees  $1.50  a  bushel  to  corn  growers  who 
stay  within  their  allotted  acreage  (and 
put  in  the  soil  bank  acreage  equal  to 
15%  of  their  corn)  but  also  supports, 
at  $1.25  a  bushel,  corn  grown  in  excess 
of  allotted  acreage  in  the  commercial 
areas.  Corn  outside  the  commercial 
areas  will  be  supported  at  82%%  of  the 
price  in  commercial  areas  but  there 
will  be  no  acreage  limitation.  This,  plus 
the  boost  in  support  of  the  feed  grains 
(barley,  oats,  rye  and  grain  sorghums) 
from  70%  to  76%  of  parity,  will  in¬ 
crease  by  $3  to  $5  a  ton  the  cost  of 
feed  purchased  in  the  Northeast.  There 
is  no  acreage  limitation  and  no  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program  for  feed  grains. 

This  higher  support  of  feed  grains 
makes  it  more  important  than  ever  for 
farmers  to  grow  all  the  top-quality 
roughage  and  feed  grains  they  possibly 
can. 

Many  sections  of  the  1956  Farm  Bill 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


I  h°^uT  know  why  it;  is  that  I  can’t 
ao  things  right,  howe’er  I  try.  My 

jops  are  usu’lly  planted  late  and 
arouth  quite  often  is  their  fate; 

r  sh°uld  happen  to  be  set  for 
Mv  "  Work’  the  ground’s  too  wet. 
fn;  c°rn  is  never  up  knee-high  be- 
„  e  the  last  week  in  July;  my  fields 
e  always  full  of  weeds,  it’s  here 
„  f  ev’ry  insect  feeds.  My  pigs 
dnm  something  without  fail,  I  sel- 
wh  +  See  a  curly  tail;  no  matter 
u,  t  or  where  they  eat,  my  cattle 
a:  at  or  g'et  sore  feet;  equipment 
&  es  me  constant  fits,  my  tractor’s 
ahvays  on  the  fritz. 
uPp  y  neighbor  hollers  loud  and  long 
iT.  ausf  t  do  most  things  so  wrong; 

M  ran(jy  also  likes  to  scream  be- 
Snnse,  tna  seldom  on  the  beam.  But, 
omehow,  it  don’t  worry  me  if 
infoiP  hnn’t  work  efficiently;  what 
in  me,  I  must  confess,  is  hav- 

ohsp  eaItk  an(i  happiness.  And  I’ve 
th  pVed’  despite  his  cracks,  that 
lacks-  mv  thin£s  P°or  neighbor 

’cause  th  mk  a  less  weH'ordered  life  would  be  much  better  for  my  wife, 
jUst  r'  ^°U  work  with  all  your  might,  all  things  still  won’t  come  out 

s°me  fu  7  so  why  keep  going  on  the  run,  why  not  relax  and  have 


J 


“Shrinking  horsepower” 


can  be  a  bale  of  trouble 


No  one  knows  better  than  you ,  how 
much  you  need  the  full,  efficient  horse¬ 
power  of  your  tractor.  And  yet  you 
probably  lose  a  little  every  time  you 
use  it. 

Cause  of  this  power  loss  is  a  build-up 
of  harmful  deposits  inside  the  combus¬ 
tion  chambers  that  gradually  whittle 
away  your  engine’s  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  should  use  New 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select — the  only 
motor  oil  super-refined  by  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Alchlor  Process  to  combat  engine 
deposits  and  '‘‘'shrinking  horsepower 


It  fights  power  loss  three  ways!  First, 
G  ulfpride  H.D.  Select  controls  carbon , 
the  cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
overheating.  It  also  protects  against 
acids  and  corrosion.  And  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil — assures  minimum 
oil  consumption  for  the  life  of  your 
tractor.  * 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  Avail¬ 
able  in  the  exact  grade  recommended 
by  the  manufacturer  of  your  tractor 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  H.D.  Select 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


For  top  performance 
Go  Gulf  all  the  way 


New  Gulf  No-Nox  Gasoline  provides  the  clean¬ 
est  power  known  . . .  with  highest  octane. 

Famous  Good  Gulf  Gasoline  gives  the  finest  per¬ 
formance  you  can  buy  ...  at  the  regular  price. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


Safety  pays  all  ways  —  National  Farm  Safety  Week— July  22-28 
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How  to  be  sure  your 
nitrogen  returns  top  profits 


Leaf  feeding  gives  your  crop  a  growth  boost  in  a  few  hours. 
Put  “NuGreen”  fertilizer  compound  right  in  the  tank  with 
your  pesticide  sprays  to  simplify  your  fertilizer  program.  It’s 
readily  soluble  in  water,  compatible  with  common  control 
chemicals,  non-corrosive  to  equipment. 


. . . for 

steady 

growth 


Use  “NuGreen”  for  top  dressing  or  side  dressing  or  plow 
it  down  to  aid  decomposition  of  crop  wastes.  It  resists  leach¬ 
ing,  is  held  in  the  soil  until  the  crop  needs  it.  And  there’s  less 
weight  to  handle.  Practically  every  pound  turns  to  plant  food. 
Each  80-lb.  bag  provides  36  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen. 


Use  irrigation  water  to  full  advantage  by  adding  “Nu¬ 
Green.”  It’s  highly  efficient  in  either  sprinkler  or  syphon  sys¬ 
tems.  Leaf  runoff  or  “NuGreen”  flooded  on  soil  is  held  in  the 
root  zone  to  assure  a  steady  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  growing 
crop  throughout  the  season.  / 

1. 1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Polychemicals  Department,  1616  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


NuGreen 


FERTILIZER  COMPOUND 


SEG.  U.  5.  PAT.  Off 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
...THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


“NuGreen”  is  the  nitrogen  you  can 
count  on  whenever  maturing  crops  need 
peak  nourishment.  “NuGreen”  comes  in 
free-flowing  shot  form— 45%  nitrogen,  the 
most  concentrated  solid  nitrogen  available. 
For  all  crops . . .  vegetables,  fruits,  grains, 
or  pastures . .  .“NuGreen”  is  the  ideal  sup¬ 
plemental  nitrogen.  See  your  dealer  today 
for  “NuGreen.” 


American  Agriculturist,  June  16  ; 
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Fall  set  Pocahontas  strawberries  showing  an  untreated  control  plot  on  the  left  I 
infested  with  chickweed  and  henbit.  On  the  right  is  a  plot  treated  with  a  combinal 
tion  of  Chloro-IPC  and  Crag  Herbicide  No.  1  approximately,  two  weeks  after  setting 
plants.  Photograph  was  taken  in  the  early  spring. 


NEW  CHEMICALS 


For  Killing  Weeds 


D 


By  L.  L.  DANIELSON 

Plant  Physiologist,  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station 


F  YOU  are  a  general  farmer, 
market  gardener,  nurseryman, 
or  the  home  grown  variety  of 
gardener,  and  if  you  have  not 
used  or  investigated  the  use  of  chemical 
weedkillers,  you  are  passing  up  one  of 
the  newest' methods  of  saving  money, 
time,  and  backbreak  in  the  field  of 
crop  production. 

The  development  and  general  accep¬ 
tance  of  chemical  weedkillers  for  com¬ 
mercial  field  and  home  use  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  close  cooperation  of  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  chemical  industry  and  the 
state  and  federal  experiment  stations. 
This  cooperative  scientific  and  practi¬ 
cal  effort  has  provided  the  grower  with 
a  large  number  of  chemical  weedkillers 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  weed  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  number  of  our  crops.  Some 
of  the  uses  of  the  newer  chemicals  are 
described  here. 

Vegetable  growers  will  be  trying  a 
number  of  new  chemicals  this  year  for 
a  variety  of  weed  problems  in  their 
crops.  The  common  name  of  these  new 
chemicals  is  given,  but  if  you  like  the 
chemical’s  names,  you  will  find  them 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  article.* 

Alanap-2  will  be  available  for  use  in 
the  control  of  annual  grasses  and 
broadleaf  weeds  in  sweet  potatoes.  This 
is  a  selective  chemical  which  has  been 
used  successfully  in  experimental  trials 
as  an  overall  treatment  after  planting 
and  after  the  lay-by  cultivation. 

Alanap-3  has  been  giving  control  of 
weeds  in  cucumbers,  cantaloupes  and 
watermelons  in  commercial  plantings. 

GDEC,  applied  as  a  pre-emergence 
treatment  in  experimental  trials,  has 
controlled  annual  grasses  and  broad¬ 
leaf  weeds  in  such  vegetable  crops  as 
spinach,  kale,  collards,  cabbage,  broc¬ 
coli,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  mus¬ 
tard  greens,  turnip  greens,  Hanover 
salad,  and  cannery  peas.  It  is  expected 
that  this  chemical  will  be  available  for 
limited  commercial  trials  soon. 

Tomato  growers  will  be  interested  in 
watching  the  results  of  experimental 
trials  with  Geigy  444,  Neburon,  Chloro- 
IPC,  and  Natrin,  on  this  crop.  Vapam 
and  Soluble  Cyanamid  should  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  plant  bed  growers  as  possible 
answers  to  their  weed  problems. 

Strawberry  growers  will  benefit  in 
many  areas  by  using  a  combination  of 
Chloro-IPC  and  Crag  Herbicide  No.  1 
following  small  grain  straw  mulch  ap¬ 
plications.  This  kills  the  annual  grasses 
and  broadleaf  weeds  and  the  small 
grain  seed,  carried  in  the  straw  mulch, 
during  the  germinating  stage. 

Where  mulches  are  not  used,  three 
sprays  of  this  combination,  or  either 
chemical  alone  depending  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  during  the  growing  season  may  be 


found  to  be  an  effective  money-savin 
practice.  Varietal  response  should  b 
watched  with  care. 

Corn  growers  who  have  weed  prob 
lems  which  require  pre-emergenc 
sprays  will  be  especially  interested 
such  new  chemicals  as  TCBA,  and  Ra 
dox,  all  of  which  have  shown  real  pr 
mise  in  the  control  of  both  annu 
grasses  and  broadleaf  weeds  in  the  ge 
minating  stage. 

Dairymen  will  find  PBA  of  particula 
interest,  as  this  chemical  has  been  use 
successfully  to  kill  thistles  in  selecte 
legume  hay  crops. 

Nurserymen  will  be  trying  the  ne 
granular  preparations  of  Chloro-IP 
and  Crag  Herbicide  No.  1  for  contri 
of  annual  grasses  and  broadleaf  weed 
in  the  germinating  stage. 

Perennial  grass  problems  have  bee 
yielding  to  the  use  of  such  chemical 
as  Amino  Triazole  Weedkiller  or  Weed 
azol  and  Dowpon.  Trials  with,  thes 
chemicals  should  be  considered  for  nut 
grass,  wiregrass,  and  Johnson  grass. 

Perennial  and  biennial  broadlea 
vveeds  such  as  poison  ivy,  thistles,  an 
milk  weed  have  been  controlled  wit 
Amino  Triazole  and  Weedazol. 

Granular  herbicides  will  be  used 
many  locations  over  the  country  thi 
year.  Briefly,  these  are  prepared  b 
spraying  and  weedkilling  chemical  o 
such  granular  carriers  as  Attaclay,  0 
Vermiculite.  The  granular  matena 
prepared  in  this  way  is  applied  in  m 


form  in  the  field.  Keep  an  eye 


on  th 


experimental  trials  of  these  materia 
at  your  state  experiment  station. 

Caution!  The  chemical  weedkiller 
described  here  are  all  relatively  ner' 
Discuss  your  weed  problems  with 
chemical  weed  control  advisor  at  y°u 
state  experiment  station  before  usin 
any  of  the  new  chemicals  on  any  1 
but  a  trial  basis.  This  apphes  vvl 
equal  importance  to  the  first-time 
of  any  of  the  many  weedkilling  c  e 
icals  now  in  standard  use. 


^Common  Name 


Chemical  Name 


Alanap-2 

AIanap-3 

CDEC 


N-l-naphthyj  >ei< 


Neburon 


Chloro-IPC 


Natrin 


JN-l-napntnyi  f  -  j( 

N- X  -naphthyl  Phtha1®"!  ?  caf 
2-chloroallyl  diethyldithia 
hamate 

l-N-butyl-3-(3,4-d.chloro 

phenyl)  -1-methylun.a 

isopropyl-N-(3-chloropehnyl 

2,4C,5-trai?ha.toerophenoxycthyl 
sodium ‘me  thy  ldithio  carba-. 

_  iso^ropyl-N-(3-chloropbenyl) 

carbamate  ,l„i  $ul- 

Crag  Herbicide  2,4  dichlorophenoxy 
No.  1  ’  fate  ,  .  acjd 

2,3,6-trichlorobenzoic 


Vapam 
Chloro-IPC 


TCBA 

Emid 

Randox 


The  new  Two-Ten”  2-Door  Sedan  with  Body  by  Fisher ,  one  of  20  frisky  new  Chevrolet  models. 


Here  already? 


. . .  that  new  Chevy  of  yours  must  really  move!” 


Don’t  be  surprised  if  you  hear  com¬ 
ments  like  that  when  you  go  calling 
in  a  new  Chevrolet.  For  this  low- 
swung  beauty  is  a  mighty  tall  traveler! 

You  just  naturally  seem  to  get  where 
you’re  going  sooner  in  a  Chevy.  And 
the  best  part  is,  you  get  a  bigger  kick 
out  of  the  trip.  Any  trip. 

That’s  what  comes  of  driving  one  of 
the  few  great  road  cars  built  today.  A 
car  with  big,  deep-breathing  power 
(ranging  up  to  225  h.p.!)  that  handles 
steep  hills  without  half  trying.  A  car 


with  hair-trigger  acceleration  that 
makes  passing  seconds  safer!  A  car 
that’s  built  and  balanced  to  give  you 
a  solid  sureness  of  control,  whether  • 
the  road  is  straight  as  a  bowstring  or 
lined  with  “curve”  signs. 

You’ve  a  whole  summer  of  sunny 
driving  days  ahead  to  make  the  most 
of.  And  Chevy’s  just  the  car  to  help 
you  do  it.  Stop  by  your  Chevrolet 
dealer’s  and  pick  out  your  favorite 
model.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 
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New  pheno-fortified  salt  keeps 
worms  from  eating  your  profits 


To  control  the  light  worm  loads  present  in  most  cattle  and  sheep,  many 
farmers  are  feeding  new  Sterling  Green’salt.  That’s  because  Green’salt  is 
high-quality  salt  fortified  with  10%  phenothiazine  and  trace  minerals — and 
daily  low-level  feeding  of  phenothiazine  is  the  most  effective,  economical  way 
of  controlling  the  majority  of  internal  parasites.  This  new  practice  eliminates 
the  feed  waste  caused  by  worms,  providing  greater  gains  on  the  same  feed. 

TREATMENT  VALUABLE  FOR  YOUNG  DAIRY  AND 
BEEF  STOCK  .  .  .  FEEDER  STEERS  AND  SHEEP 

Early  and  continuing  treatment  helps  calves  and  heifers  develop  into  better 
herd  replacements.  Without  worms  they  put  on  thriftier  gains,  take  on  new 
“bloom”  of  hair  coat,  and  mature  earlier.  Ask  your  veterinarian  to  check 
your  herd  for  worms,  and  about  the  recommended  worming  dose  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine.  Then  feed  only  Sterling  Green’salt  (free  choice  or  mixed  with  feed) 
in  place  of  regular  salt  for  constant,  daily  protection  against  reinfection. 

GREEN’SALT  is  SALT  +  10%  PHENO  +  TRACE  MINERALS 

By  feeding  Green’salt  you  also  help  protect  your 
livestock  against  the  trace-mineral  deficiencies  often 
occurring  in  home-grown  feeds.  Green’salt  contains 
iodine,  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  manganese  and  zinc — in 
addition  to  salt  and  phenothiazine. 

Start  collecting  profits  you’ve  been  missing.  Feed 
Sterling  Green’salt— the  easiest  way  to  help  cattle 
stay  free  of  worms. 

Worm  control  with  Green’salt  helps  beef  and 
sheep  get  more  out  of  their  feed — pays  off  in 
extra  weight  and  smoother  finish. 

If  your  local  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT 

STERLING  GREEN 'SALT  is  Salt  +  IO%  Pheno  Trace  Mineral# 

Product  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  16 
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PAINTING 


D 


F  YOU  are  planning  to  paint 
the  exterior  of  one  of  your 
buildings  this  coming  season, 
the  following  check  points  may 
help  you  to  get  your  money’s 


worth. 


A.  Water  Troubles — the  greatest  single 
enemy  of  your  building. 

1.  Gutters  and  downspouts  prevent 
water  stains  and  eliminate  splashed 
mud  on  lower  walls.  Check  for 
clogged  drains,  and  loose  fasten¬ 
ings.  Use  asphaltum  on  wood  gut¬ 
ters  (inside)  and  zinc  dust  paint  on 
rusted  galvanized  gutters. 

2.  Keep  all  exterior  woodwork  6 
inches  above  ground  level  and  slope 
earth  away  from  building. 

3.  Check  metal  flashing  around  chim¬ 
neys,  doors,  windows,  and  roof  val¬ 
leys  —  water  entering  here  often 
causes  blistered  paint  and  eventu¬ 
ally  rotten  wood. 

4.  Did  you  have  ice  dams  form  this 
winter  on  the  eaves  of  your  roof 
(North  side  of  house  is  most 
troublesome)  causing  water  to 
back  up  under  sliingles  and  come 
through  your  roof?  Eave  flashing 
or  the  use  of  lead  heating  cable 
can  prevent  this  and  eliminate 
blistered  paint  or  stained  plaster. 


B.  Moisture  Vapor  Troubles  —  These 
are  becoming  more  prevalent.  Blis¬ 
tered  paint  indicates  either  mois¬ 
ture  vapor  or  water  back  of  the 
paint  film. 

1.  Water  boiling  on  the  kitchen  stove 
and  the  shower  operating  in  the 
bathroom  account  for  a  great  deal 
of  blistered  paint  —  particularly  if 
the  walls  in  those  rooms  do  not 
have  a  good  vapor  barrier.  A  house 
under  construction  should  use  wall 
insulation  material  which  provides 
a  vapor  barrier  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall. 

Two  coats  of  an  oil  paint  or  en¬ 
amel  will  provide  a  satisfactory 
vapor  barrier  on  existing  walls 
which  are  not  badly  cracked.  A 
kitchen  and  bathroom  fan  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  aid  for  removing  both  ex¬ 
cess  moisture  and  offensive  odors. 

2.  Clothes  driers  should  be  vented  to 
the  outside. 

3.  Furnace  humidifiers  may  cause 
difficulty.  Signs  of  excessive  hu¬ 
midity  are  foggy  window  glass  and 
wet  or  stained  sash  during  cold 
weather. 
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By  E.  W.  FOSS 


D.  Mechanical  Helps. 

1.  Set  nails  in  all  exterior  woodwork! 
and  cover  with  caulking  compound 
after  the  first  coat  of  paint  ii 
applied. 

2.  Replace  split  clapboards  and  finish,) 

3.  Renail  loose  clapboards,  shingles] 
and  finish. 

4.  Reputty  loose  panes  of  glass  ii 
windows — use  a  priming  coat  ol 
paint  on  wood  before  reputtying, 

5.  Caulk  openings  between  clapboards] 
and  trim  —  or  between  woodwork] 
and  masonry. 

E.  Prepare  Surface  to  be  Painted. 

1.  Dust  or  brush  to  remove  loose  dirt 

2.  Wash  to  remove  special  dirt  oi 
mildew. 

3.  Sandpaper  to  remove  loose  painl 
and  to  roughen  glossy  surfaces, 

4.  Scrape,  wire  brush,  or  burn  to  re 
move  all  paint  down  to  the  wood 
required. 

F.  Selecting  Paints. 

1.  Paint  cost  is  a  small  portion  ol 
the  paint  job.  A  high-quality  painl 
from  a  reputable  manufacturer  oi 
dealer  is  your  best  bet. 

2.  A  good  paint  “wears  out.”  Quail 
ty  paints  are  manufactured  with 
balance  of  hard  and  soft  qualitiei 
which  enable  the  paint  “to  chalk' 
and  thus  constantly  present  a  new! 
clean  surface.  This  wearing  awai] 
is  also  needed  to  prevent  successivi 
coats  of  paint  from  building  to  : 
thickness  that  would  eventual! 
fall  off  from  its  own  weight. 

3.  A  good  paint  for  a  village  or  cit; 
house  may  not  be  a  best  buy  for  \ 
rural  house  and  vice  versa.  Th 
presence  of  coal  smoke,  oceai 
sprgy,  and  chemical  fumes  will  re 
quire  different  formula  paints 

4.  Tung  oil  products  have  been  rate) 
“tops”  by  the  Forest  Products  Lab 
oratory  for  a  finish  on  natura 
wood— though  one  coat  cannot  to 
expected  to  last  longer  than 
months  on  a  Southern  exposure, 


C.  Building  Ventilation. 

1.  Unused  attic  space  must  be  venti¬ 
lated  to  the  outside.  1  sq.  ft.  of 
louver  space  per  150  sq.  ft.  of  attic 
space  in  each  gable  end  is  a  mini¬ 
mum.  This  attic  ventilation  is  also 
most  helpful  in  maintaining  a  cool 
house  in  hot,  sunny  weather. 

2.  Crawl  spaces  under  buildings  must 
be  vented  to  remove  moisture 
which  comes  up  through  the 
ground.  This  moisture  passage 
from  wet  ground  can  be  retarded 
by  surfacing  the  bare  earth  with 
concrete  or  roll  roofing. 

3.  Wall  cavities  may  be  ventilated  in 
each  stud  space  by  boring  holes  at 
top  and  bottom  of  stud  spade  and 
installing  tiny  screened  openings. 
This  is  a  “last  resort”  means  of 
remedying  moisture  troubles  that 
cause  blistered  paint. 


G.  Painting. 

1.  For  new  work  a  primer  is  recoil 
mended  for  application  as  soon 
possible  after  clapboards  are  ap 
plied.  This  coat  protects  the  woo 
from  checking  but  permits  t 
house  to  “breathe”  and  thus  n 
itself  of  the  excess  moisture  whic 
is  in  wood  work,  plaster,  etc.  Don 
hurry  the  second  coat. 

2.  On  old  work  with  bare  spots  sp' 
painting  ahead  of  the  main  co. 
will  do  a  good  job  of  hiding  the. 

areas.  ., 

3.  Spray  painting  on  large  areas  wi 
rough  surfaces  and  few  windows 
a  most  satisfactory  way  of  app) 
ing  paint  with  low  labor  cos 
Smaller  wall  areas,  and  man. 
openings  which  require  mas  u 
decrease  the  advantages  of  sp 
painting  over  the  brush  metho  • 

4.  Painting  should  be  done  out  o 
sun  when  the  air  temperature 

between  60  and  80 °F.  Work  s  o 
not  be  begun  until  after  t  e 
is  dried  off  and  should  cease  e 
dew  gathers  at  night. 

H.  Finally.  a, 

Let’s  clean  up  and  paint  up  0 

-  attractive  place  to  work  an 
It  both  preserves  your  inves  i 
and  increases  your  enjoymen 
the  same  time. 


Puts  twice  as  much  food  within 
easy  reach  as  a  chest  freezer  1 


HOLDS  640  POUNDS 


This  new  G-E  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer  (that  keeps 
food  as  easy  to  reach  as  books  on  a  shelf)  is  one 
ot  the  greatest  freezer  values  on  the  market. 
Compare  the  cost  .  .  ,  even  with  chest  freezers 
of  comparable  quality  and  size! 

Stores  as  much  as  an  18-cubic-foot  chest,  yet 
takes  only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there’s  no 
bending,  no  rummaging,  no  lifting  ...  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  chest. 

Gives  you  famous  General  Electric  depend¬ 
ability,  new  G-E  straight-line  design  plus  all  this : 

•  8  refrigerated  surfaces,  not  just  4  “cold”  walls 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half-gallon 
packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra-wide  and  deep  door  shelves 

•  10-position  temperature  control  including  “off** 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•  5-year  warranty  on  refrigeration  system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors : 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown— or  White.  See 
your  General  Electric  dealer  for  exact  terms. 


See  this  and  other  sensational 
freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


FREEZERS 
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We  would  like  some  information  about 
water  softeners.  What  kind  should  we 
buy?  Are  they  practical? 

There  are  a  number  of  makes  of  good 
zeolite  water  softeners  on  the  market 
which  will  remove  hardness  and  small 
quantities  of  iron  from  water.  The 
choice  of  such  a  softener  should  be 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  water  to 
be  treated.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  size  with¬ 
out  a  water  analysis  and  the  quantity 
of  water  to  be  softened. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  of,  or 
dealers  for,  such  softeners  will  make 
such  an  analysis  for  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  and  will  recommend  the  cor¬ 
rect  type  and  size  of  softener  to  use.  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  you  contact  a 
reliable  dealer  who  can  make  a  water 


analysis  for  you,  or  have  it  done,  and 
then  supply  you  with  the  equipment. 

If  your  water  has  not  more  than  20 
grains  of  hardness  and  10  parts  per 
million  of  iron,  the  softener  can  be  used 
to  remove  both  the  hardness  and  the 
iron.  If  the  iron  concentration  is  more 
than  10  parts  per  million,  a  special  iron 
filter  should  be  installed  ahead  of  the 
softener.  These  iron  filters  are  usually 
supplied  by  the  water  softener  dealers. 

If  your  water  has  gas  in  it,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  gas  must  be  known  before 
effective  treatment  can  be  recom¬ 
mended.  If  the  gas  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  water,  I  think  it  might 
safely  be  ignored. 

Recent  tests  here  at  the  college  indi¬ 
cate  that  small  gadgets,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  plumbing  fittings,  sold  as 


“water  conditioners”  are  worthless.  For 
worthwhile  results  it  is  better  to  install 
regular  zeolite  equipment.  —  Forrest  B. 
Wright,  Cornell  University 

Do  you  recommend  planting  corn  right 
after  the  plow? 

It  certainly  is  worth  thinking  about 
and  worth  a  trial  on  many  farms. 
There  are  two  big  advantages,  labor 
saving  and  weed  control.  The  corn  gets 
a  quick  start  and  is  more  likely  to  get 
ahead  of  the  weeds  than  where  the  land 
is  harrowed  from  one  to  several  times. 

How  can  I  check  the  speed  at  which  I 
am  operating  farm  tools?  \ 

Mark  off  a  distance  of  88  feet  and 
check  the  number  of  seconds  it  takes 
you  to  drive  between  the  two  marks. 
Divide  the  time  in  seconds  into  60  and 
the  answer  will  be  the  speed  miles.  For 
example,  if  it  takes  20  seconds  to  go 
this  distance  of  88  feet,  you  are  travel¬ 
ing  three  miles  an  hour. 

How  much  of  the  new  material  Diazin- 
on  is  recommended  for  fly  control? 

Eight  pounds  of  25%  Diazinon  wet- 
table  powder  is  mixed  in  25  gallons  of 


: 


features  that  farmers  have  asked  for,  new  one-row  pull-type  New  Idea  corn  picker 


Engineered  with  new 


This  is  the  picker  that  farmers  built 


New  one-row  pull-type  corn  picker  from  New  Idea 
with  greater  convenience  and  safety 


We’ve  talked  with  a  lot  of  farm¬ 
ers  about  what  they  wanted  most 
in  a  new  one-row  machine.  That’s 
why  we  say  the  new  New  Idea  one- 
row  is  the  picker  that  farmers  built. 

Four  new  convenience  features. 

Keeping  a  picker  greased  and  hum¬ 
ming  is  a  constant  and  time-con¬ 
suming  job.  So  the  new  one-row 
has  30%  fewer  grease  fittings.  And 
it  takes  less  effort  to  raise  and 
lower  the  snapping  unit  because  of 
a  new,  spring  loaded  lifting  mech¬ 
anism,  within  easy  reach  from  the 
tractor  seat.  Then,  there's  an  easy- 
to-use  “snap-on”  PTO  universal 
joint.  And.  for  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  corn  in  the  wagon,  there’s  a 
new  ear  deflector  at  the  top  of  the 
wagon  elevator,  adjustable  easily 
from  the  tractor  seat.  Those  are 
four  of  the  things  that  farmers  have 
-asked  for  and  get  in  the  new  New 
Idea  picker. 

Two  new  safety  features,  There’s 
a  positive,  conveniently  located 
snapping  roll  adjustment  by  means 


of  a  lever  and  quadrant.  This  gives 
you  easier,  safer  unplugging  of 
snapping  rolls.  And  the  PTO  shaft 
is  now  permanently  shielded  for 
greater  safety. 

17%  less  corn  left  in  the  field. 

You  can’t  afford  not  to  own  a  New 
Idea  corn  picker.  Why?  Because 
the  average  corn  loss  of  25  New 
Idea  pickers  in  1955  official  con¬ 
tests  was  actually  17%  less  than 


the  average  com  loss  of  73  com¬ 
petitive  machines.  That’s  clean 
field  picking  that  can’t  be  beat. 

Clean  corn.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  New  Idea  owners  won  more 
state  and  national  championships 
in  1955  than  owners  of  any  other 
make  is  the  unique  design  of  the 
husking  rolls.  They  deliver  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  clean  corn  to  the 
wagon  elevator. 

Write  for  new  folder  on  the  new 
one-row  New  Idea  pull-type  picker 
today.  Or  get  a  copy  at  your 
dealer’s. 


Best  idea  yet  .  .  .  get  a  New  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  division  flV'CO  DiSTmav/TiNO  co*p. 

Dept.  I860.  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  folder  on  the  new  one-row  picker. 

Name - - - - - — - - - 

Address -  - — - - 

Town  - -  State - 


Also  send  folders  on  Mounted  Picker  □  Two-row  Pull-Type  Picker  Hd 
Snapper  Q  Elevator  Q  Wagon  □  Wagon  Box  Q  Stalk  Shredder 
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water  and  this  is  sprayed  on  the  w 
and  ceiling  to  the  point  where  it 
gins  to  run  off.  This  will  take  about  ou 
gallon  for  each  £50  square  feet. 

Animals  should  be  kept  out  of 
barn  for  four  hours  after  spraying  a 
the  spray  should  notdae  applied  direct] 
to  mangers,  water  fountains,  or  hay  c 
other  feed.  Follow  directions  careful! 
when  you  apply  it. 


How  would  you  compare  a  hay  <jr|J 
with  a  hay  crusher  as  a  means  of  speed] 
ing  up  hay  harvest? 

The  drier  is  more  flexible  as  you  i 
use  it  for  loose  hay,  chopped  or  bale! 
hay  and  also,  under  certain  condition! 
for  drying  grain. 

The  crusher  attached  to  a  mowel 
speeds  up  drying,  but  you  have  to  hav| 
good  weather  in  order  to  take  full  a 
vantage  of  it.  Either  method  speeds  til 
the  drying  of  hay  and  makes  it  pc 
sible  to  put  up  better  quality  roughagd 


What  is  a  good  general  purpose  spraj 
that  can  be  used  to  control  insects  anj 
diseases  in  the  home  garden? 

There  are  a  number  of  spray  raateril 
als  sold  under  various  trade  name! 
They  usually  contain  about  equal  par 
of  malathion,  methoxychlor,  and  cap 
tan.  The  trade  name  does  not  .matteij 
but  you  should  look  on  the  label  anl 
pick  the  spray  that  has  these  three  mal 
terials  and  use  it  according  to  direc| 
tions. 


How  can  Mexican  bean  beetles  be  ten 
trolled? 

The  easiest  control  is  done  when  thf 
beetles  are  small  which  is  during  th< 
first  half  of  July  in  New  York  oi 
earlier  in  southern  states.  Home  gar 
deners  can  use  a  1  %  rotenone  dust  am 
commercial  growers  a  1%  parathion. 


Can  I  use  my  geese  as  weeders  in  raspj 
berry  beds? 

Yes,  they  can  be  used  in  such  fields 
They  will  not  eat  all  kinds  of  weeds 
but  they  will  eat  the  grass.  Of  courss 
if  you  allow  the  grass  to  grow  so  tha 
it  becomes  tough,  then  they  will  not  ea 
it,  but  short  tender  grass  they  wil 
clean  out  in  nice  shape.  You  will  havi 
to  fence  the  field  in  order  to  keep  then 
from  wandering  away  and,  if  there  ii 
not  too  much  grass,  you  will  have  t< 
give  them  other  feed,  but  just  enoug 
so  that  they  will  have  some  incentivj 
to  go  after  the  grass. — L.  M.  Hurd 


bat 


is  the  best  length  for  choppin! 


:periments  have  shown  that  then 
>  benefit  in  chopping  hay  so  far  as 
value  is  concerned.  It  is  merely 
enient  way  to  handle  and  store  i 
>ping  from  3  to  6  inches  is  iecow 
led.  This  requires  less  power  am 
;tter  because  finely  cut  hay  ten  • 
ive  cows  sore  mouths. 


in 


soakin' 


Is  there  any  advantage 
beet  pulp  before  feeding  it? 

Experiments  have  shown  that  whei 
cows  have  free  access  to  water,  e 
is  no  advantage  in  soaking  beet  P 
before  it  is  fed. 
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farm  partnership 

VERSUS  C  ORPORATION 

I’VE  SEEN  many  partnerships  which 
worked  for  years  in  a  very  benevo¬ 
lent  manner.  Compatible  partners,  di¬ 
viding  responsibility,  can  certainly 
work  to  better  advantage  than  a  single 
owner.  But,  the  danger  is  always  pres¬ 
ent  that  the  two  factors  which  wreck 
partnerships  can  become  operative  in 
a  moment. 

For  instance,  just  one  accident  that 
wasn’t  on  the  list  of  coverages  under 
the  usual  liability  policies  sold  farmers, 
could  wipe  out  the  assets  of  the  part¬ 
nership  because  of  the  momentary 
carelessness  of  one  partner. 

Another  thing,  the  best-intentioned 
man  or  woman  in  the  world  makes  mis¬ 
takes  in  buying  or  selling.  Under  the 
partnership  arrangement,  the  acts  of 
one  are  binding  on  alh 
In  my  opinion,  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  should  advocate  the  corpor¬ 
ation  rather  than  the  partnership  for  a 
family  set-up.  Sure,  it  costs  more  to 
operate,  but  it  is  the  safest  and  best 
method  for  a  continuing  agriculture.  If 
farms  are  to  be  bigger  in  the  years  to 
come,  only  through  the  corporation 
method  can  the  big  investment  involved 
be  handled  best  from  the  point  of  view 
of  operations,  safety,  continuing  fam¬ 
ily  interest  and  tax. — Robert  C.  Burn¬ 
ette,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


work  will  no  doubt  wonder  why  they 
are  not  entitled  to  similar  benefits. 
The  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil  is  an  op¬ 
erating  expense  to  anyone  who  drives 
to  and  from  his  place  of  work — fac¬ 
tory,  office  or  store.  Why  could  not 
the  urban  people  whose  incomes,  like 
those  of  some  of  the  farmers,  have 
fallen,  demand  a  gas  tax  refund.” 

As  we  look  at  it,  the  federal  refund 
on  gas  tax  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice. 


It  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  putting 
more  money  in  farmers’  pockets  be¬ 
cause  New  York  State  farmers  have 
been  able  to  get  refunds  on  gas  tax 
for  years.  Why  should  a  farmer  pay  a 
tax  on  gas  used  on  the  farm  ? 

Editorials  like  the  one  above,  written 
by  men  who  know  nothing  about  farm¬ 
ing,  increase  misunderstanding  and 
hard  feelings  between  food  producers 
and  city  consumers.  We  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  they  do  it! 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  FLOWER  TIP 


IN  A  RECENT  issue  of  your  paper,  I 
read  an  interesting  article  “I  Like 
to  Grow  Flowers.” 

I  noticed  you  grow  Heavenly  Blue 
Morning  Glories.  I  also  grow  them  at 
my  South  porch.  I  put  in  two  packages 
of  seed  and  I  think  every  seed  grew.  I 
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gave  plants  to  my  neighbors  who 
transplanted  them  and  thinned  them 
out. 

I  hit  upon  a  new  idea  last  year.  After 
they  began  blooming,  I  cut  off  long 
ends  which  had  many  buds  and  placed 
them  in  deep  water  on  my  window  sills 
and  every  end  opened.  I  sent  more  than 
a  dozen  to  as  many  people  who  were 
“shut-ins”  and  ill.  The  many  letters  and 
phone  calls  I  received  made  me  real¬ 
ize  the  comfort  they  gave. 

Ir  planting,  I  use  no  fertilizer  and 
get  more  blooms  this  way. 

I  have  had  your  paper  in  my  family 
since  I  was  a  mere  child,  when  I  saw 
stacks  of  them  in  my  father’s  home. 
His  name  was  Bradford  Millard  and 
you  may  have  his  name  on  your  mail¬ 
ing  list.  You  would  have  to  look  a  long 
way  back  as  I  am  past  85.— Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Millard,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  a.  — 


IGNORANT  ABOUT 
FARMING 

"For  heaven's  sake,  can't  some  one  of 
you  editors  answer  the  misconstrued 
story  about  the  refund  on  the  federal 
gos  tax  which  I  am  enclosing?  The  city 
fellow  uses  the  highway  to  get  to  and 
from  work,  unless  he  flies  or  rides  horse¬ 
back  across  lots. 

"We  have  been  on  this  farm  for  12 
years  and  my  husband  worked  here  10 
years  before  we  were  married.  We  have 
8  children.  We  neither  smoke,  drink  or 
gamble.  By  being  very  thrifty,  paying 
cosh  for  everything  and  keeping  my  eyes 
open  for  good  buys  on  food  and  clothes 
we  do  get  along.''— Subscriber 

Editor’s  Note: 

The  clipping  our  subscriber  sent, 
which  appeared  in  an  upstate  daily 

Paper,  contained  the  following  state¬ 
ments: 

The  extent  to  which  our  federal 
government  is  willing  to  go  in  effort 
0  sa-tisfy  the  American  farmers,  who 
38  a  class-conscious  group  claim  they 
are  underprivileged,  is  shown  in  ’the 
new  fuel  tax  refund. 

The  farmers  will  be  eligible  for  a 
cash  refund  on  federal  taxes  they  pay 

°r  motor  fuels  actually  used  in  their 
farming. 

Since  the  purpose  is  to  provide  one 
mans  of  increasing  the  farmer’s  in- 
me>  Americans  in  other  lines  of 


For  side-  or  top-dressing 

you  need  TWO  KINDS  of  nitrogen 


the  QUICK . . . 

Nitrate  nitrogen.  Immediately  soluble 
to  start  crop  fast. 


. . .  the  SLOW 

Ammonia  nitrogen.  Leach-resistant,  slowly 
available  until  harvest. 


you 


need 


Ammonium  Nitrate  Fertilizer 

33.5%  NITROGEN 

Half  nitrate  nitrogen — Half  ammonia  nitrogen 


One  of  the  lowest-cost  solid  nitrogens  per  unit 
of  N.  Prilled  in  tiny  beads  to  flow  easily,  dis¬ 
tribute  evenly.  Use  your  regular  fertilizer 
spreader  or  distributor.  Excellent  for  airplane 
application.  Packed  in  moisture-resistant  bags 
for  good  storage. 

For  all  grain,  vegetable, 
forage  crops . . .  pastures . . .  fruit  trees 

Use  Aeroprills  at  pre-planting  and  for  side- 
dressing  or  top-dressing.. 


When  ordering  ammonium  nitrate  be  sure  to 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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recommended  for  fly  control  by 

ALL  48  STATES  AND  THE  USDA 

.  .  .  because  malathion  gives  both  quick  knockdown  and  long 
residual  kill— at  low  cost.  Residual  kill  lasts  three  weeks  or  more, 
depending  on  local  conditions. 

.  .  .  because  malathion  controls  flies  which  have  become  resistant 
toDDTand  other  previously  used  materials— kills  fly  maggots,  too. 

. . .  because  malathion  is  easy  to  use  as  knockdown  and  resid¬ 
ual  sprays,  or  as  wet  or  dry  baits. 

.  . .  because  malathion  can  be  applied  in  and  around  dairy 
barns,  on  manure  piles  and  garbage  heaps,  on  barnyard  fences 
or  corrals  and  on  similar  places  where  flies  gather  or  breed— 
for  effective,  easy,  economical  fly  control. 

.  .  .  because  malathiqn  is  “one  of  the  safest  insecticides  to 
handle,”  according  to  the  USDA. 

That’s  why  malathion  is  the  preferred  insecticide  for  fly  con¬ 
trol  !  Don’t  spend  another  dollar  for  any  fly-killer  until  you  get 
all  the  facts  about  malathion! 

Malathion  insecticides  are  available  from  well-knpwn  manu¬ 
facturers  (under  their  own  trade  names)  in  wettable  powders, 
emulsifiable  liquids,  and  as  baits.  See  your  regular  supplier. 
Be  sure  to  look  for  Malathion  on  the  label. 

Mail  this  coupon  now — 

l~  "  ' 


AMERICAN 


namid  company 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  "KILL  FLIES  WITH  MALATHION." 


NAME- 


ADDRESS 


He  switched  and 
stopped  wor  rying 


t 


Irwin  D.  Hesterlee  started  G-2  farming  six 
years  ago  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Today  he  is  a 
successful  dairy  farmer.  Recently  he  switched 
to  new  Kendall  non-gauze  milk  filters. 
"They’re  so  strong”,  he  explains,  "I  never 
have  to  worry  now  about  a  ruptured  filter 
allowing  sediment  to  go  through  and  risk 
rejected  milk.”  Ask  your  local  merchant  for 
Kendall  and  you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass. 


HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

CONCRETE 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs ;  ?5 

IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -SPRAYS 


l'umps  3,000  GPH:  450  GPH  80’  high ;  or 
1,800  GPU  from  25’  well.  Use  1/6  to  % 
motor.  Coupling  included  free.  1”  in¬ 
let outlet.  Stainless  shaft.  Won’t 
l  ust  or  clog  I  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

I.ABAWC0  PUMPS.  Belle  Mead  14, 


N. 
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Ninety-Nine  Per  Cent 
Say  COWS  DO  SLEEP 


FOOLING - MAYBE 

(FIRST  PRIZE) 

MY  neighbor  and  I  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing  your  editorial,  ‘‘Do  Cows 
Sleep,”  and  you  refer  to  Melvin  Scholl’s 
belief  that  they  do  not,  at  least  in  the 
sense  that  we  humans  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  do. 

In  the  first  place,  what  does  he  mean 
by  ‘‘in  the  sense  that  we  humans  and 
other  animals  do?”  Certainly  people 
have  different  ways  of  sleeping  and  so 
-so  far  as  we  know — do  other  ani¬ 
mals  : 

Secondly,  on  the  basis  of  our  obser¬ 
vation  of  my  cows,  both  in  the  barn 
aid  in  the  field,  we  feel  that  of  the 
cows  we  have  seen  lying  quietly  with 
eyes  closed  and  expression  of  sweet  re¬ 
pose  on  their  faces,  and  no  cud-chewing 
action  under  way,  haven’t  been  really 
asleep,  then  the  difference  between 
what  they  were  doing  and  the  humans 
sleep  was  principally  that  they  weren't 
snoring. 

Mr.  Scholl  says  he  has  never  been 
able  to  approach  a  cow  without  her 
being  aware  of  his  presence.  So  what? 
Is  that  necessarily  proof  that  she 
wasn’t  asleep,  or  is  it  merely  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  lack  of  success  in  trying 
to  be  quiet?  Or  maybe  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  about  him  no  less  disturbing 
— to  a  cow’ — than  noise  would  be. 

We  both  recall  many  occasions  when 
we  have  been  aroused  from  a  sound 
sleep  by  such  a  slight  sound  as  that 
of  a  dog  getting  up  and  moving  about 
the  room.  Would  the  dog — or  an  ob¬ 
server — have  been  justified  in  claiming 
that  we  were  not  really  asleep  ? 

Mr.  Scholl’s  certainty  that  cows 
‘‘don’t  lose  consciousness”  makes  us 
wonder  how  he  knows.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  story  of  the  man  who  went  to 
church,  rested  his  head  on  the  back  of 
the  pew  in  front  of  him  and  fell  asleep. 
The  sexton,  walking  down  the  aisle, 
saw  him,  and  to  correct  him,  struck 
him  lightly  on  the  back  of  the  heck. 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  man  was 
dreaming  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  in 
the  time  of  the  French  revolution  and 
had  been  condemned  to  be  beheaded  by 
the  guillotine.  The  verger’s  tap  on  his 
neck,  coming  just  as — in  his  dream — 
’the  knife  was  to  fall,  was  such  a  shock 
that  it  killed  him! 

The  catfch  is,  you  see,  if  the  man  died 
while  he  was  asleep,  how  could  anyone 
know  that  he  was  dpeaming?  And  so, 
we  repeat,  how  can  Mr.  Scholl  know 
whether  a  cow  is  really  asleep,  or  just 
drowsing,  or  perhaps  just  pretending 
to  be  asleep  so  as  to  fool  Mr.  Scholl! 
— Mr.  Chester  R.  Sammis,  Huntington, 
N.  Y. 


ligent,  even  to  many  farmers  it  would 
be  unbelievable,  when  Tucker  was  being 
bom  she  nearly  tore  the  barn  down  if 
I’d  walk  away;  didn’t  want  me  to  leave 
her  during  that  hour  and  licked  me  in¬ 
stead  of  her  wet,  newly-born  calf.  And 
people  call  cows  dumb.  They  .also  sleep. 
— Martha  S.  Thompson,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSE  PET 


ANGUS  COWS  BO 


I 


WOULD  say  that  cows  get  just  as 
-  much  sleep  as  hens.  They  aren’t  pest¬ 
ered  by  the  bull  crowing  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  At  least  that’s 
one  advantage  the  cow  has  over  a 
chicken. 


I  believe  cows  sleep.  I’ve  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  see  cows  get  up,  go  to  the 
creek  and  wash  the  sleepiness  out  of 
their  eyes,  but  many  times  I  find  my 
Angus  cows  laying  on  their  sides  as  if 
they  were  dead.  They  seem  to  be  sound 
asleep.  If  you  come  up  and  talk  to 
them  they’ll  wake  up  as  if  disturbed 
from  a  very  happy  dream.  They’ll  lay 


WHO  CAN  BLAME  HER? 


B OSSIE  likes  her  ‘‘cow  naps” 
but  has  a  complaint.  She  can’t 
take  them  for  more  than  five 
minutes  at  a  time.  That’s  the 
opinion  of  British  Scientist  Clyde 
Batch,  who  believes  cows  can’t 
take  anything  but  short,  light 
dozes. 

The  reason,  he  says,  is  that  if 
a  cow  lies  on  her  side  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two,  the  work¬ 
ings  of  her  stomach  are  inter¬ 
rupted  and  she  develops  indiges¬ 
tion. 

— “The  Milky  Way” 


on  their  side  a  little  bit  and  then  if  you 
nudge  them,  they’ll  get  up  on  their 
feet,  stretch,  yawn  and  wake  up. 

Now  it  could  well  be  that  dairy  cattle 
have  so  much  on  their  minds  that  they 
never  sleep.  I  wouldn’t  know  about 
that. 

When  it  comes  to  Angus  cattle,  1 
think  they  do  sleep.  When  it  comes  to 
Angus  calves,  I  feel  very  confident  tha 
they  sleep.  You  can  find  young  calves 
hidden  in  the  grass,  curled  up  and 
sound  asleep;  you  have  to  nudge  them 
quite  hard  to  get  them  to  wake  up. 
— Mr.  Monroe  C.  Babcock,  Ithaca,  a 


YOUR  ‘‘Do  Cows  Sleep”  brought  out 
the  herdsman  in  me  after  spending 
years  with  cows  on  Dad's  farms.  On  a 
ranch  of  my  own  in  Montana,  I  often 
bedded  down  nights  with  a  lantern 
when  I  expected  the  little  shavers.  I 
studied  the  cows  hours  at  a  time  and 
truly  know  they  do  sleep  cat-nap  fash¬ 
ion,  and  mostly  in  the  early  morn. 

One  summer  and  fall  I  had  occasion 
to  observe  closely  Tucker,  a  little 
gentle  barnyard  heifer  who  was  una¬ 
ware  that  she  was  a  bovine  and  fol¬ 
lowed  me  around  like  a  dog.  She  would 
rub  the  screen  door  to  be  let  into  the 
house  for  her  feast  of  raisins,  even  to 
eating  the  box.  People  even  thought 
she  was  housebroken. 

When  she  became  drowsy  she’d  lie 
down  on  a  huge  braided  rug  where  she 
felt  safe  from  dogs,  coyotes  and  flies, 
and  take  cat-naps.  Her  head  would 
even  loll  like  a  person’s  when  sleeping- 
in  a  chair,  then  she’d  awaken  and  start 
cud  chewing.  I  sat  by  the  hour  and 
studied  her.  * 

Tucker’s  mother  was  so  highly  intel- 


DEAF 

SOME  years  ago,  during  an  electnca 
storm,  we  had  several  cows  kille  J 
lightning  and  in  the  same  field  was 
yearling  heifer  that  was  made  en  ue 
deaf  by  the  shock.  When  she  becani 
a  cow,  many  a  time  we  have  oone  in 
the  stable  and  found  her  soundly  s  eeP 
ing  and  snoring  like  a  steam  eR§\ , 
but  at  the  slightest  touch  she  wo 
spring  to  her  feet,  and  give  us  a 
ened  and  surprised  look,  so  I 
cows  do  sleep.  —  Mrs.  Nellie  U. 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 


LAW  OF  NATURE 

f  WOULD  have  to  differ  with . 

1  Scholl.  To  my  belief  the  only  an 
that  does  not  sleep  is  the  devil. 

Perhaps  the  stable  is  not  the  P  ^ 
conducive  for  sleep  with  a  Pal 
herd  rattling  stanchions,  bu  1  . 

Scholl  will  go  to  the  pastuie  C1 
enough  and  often  enough,  on  ^ 
warm  sunny  day,  he  could  .  .  t0 

stretched  out  as  dead,  but  on  ,V 
the  world.  ,  ^ 

Horses,  especially  colts,  will  0 
very  often.  I  have  raised  j^n 
them  and  know.  I  once  went  to  1  ^ 
where  I  had  a  fine  litter  of  P1^’ 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po9e'’ 
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to  wean,  and  found  one  laid  out 
11 1  supposed  dead,  the  sow  and  the 
U  having. gone  to  the  lot.  I  took  the 
r  i  jesS  pig  to  the  house  for  Ethel  to 
onsole  me  a  bit  when  to  my  amaze- 
ient  it  opened  its  eyes,  took  one  look 
fnd  I  had  an  armful  of  squealing  pig. 

Scholl  needn’t  expect  to  find 
ows  quite  so  sleepy,  but  he  could  find 
lis  calves  having  the  sweet  sleep  of  a, 

1,aby.  We  had  a  dog  that  would  bark 
rhen  sound  asleep,  showing  he  was 
ven  having  dreams.  The  law  of  nature 
ust  requires  animals  to  sleep.  —  Mr. 
\ichard  H.  Thorpe,  Moravia ,  N.  Y. 

m  AGREES 

AGREE  100%  with  Mr.  Scholl  that 
cows  do  not  sleep.  I  was  brought  up 
rith  cows  when  I  was  a  boy  at  home 
nd  have  kept  cows  over  fifty  years.  I 
ave  yet  to  find  my  first  cow  asleep, 
ay  or  night.  I  have  spent  all  night  in 
ie  barn  several  times  when  they  did 
ot  know  I  was  there.  They  rest  but 
on't  sleep.  —  Mr.  Charles  F.  Shaylor, 
roy,  N.  Y. 

TENSION  FOR  COWS 

DO  COWS  sleep?  Perhaps  Melvin 
gcholl's  don’t  but  Chester  Scholl’s 
o.  It  is  true  that  cows  like,  people 
ave  individual  differences,  but  they  do 
leep.  I  have  found  mine  sleeping  so 
oundly  that  I  at  first  thought  they 
rere  dead. 

However,  I  will  say  this.  Cows  do  not 
ave  the  continuous  and  exhaustively 
ressing  duties  that  Jiumans  do,  conse- 
uently  they  can  and  do  doze  more 
'equently.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  as 
general  rule  they  are  not  as  we  say 
[dead  to  the  world”  when  they  sleep. 

No  doubt  in  their  original  wild  state 
i  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
eenly  developed  senses  in  order  to  be 
ware  of  danger  and  thus  survive.  This 
ighly  developed  sensitivity  no  doubt 
o  some  extent  still  exists  in  many  of 
ur  modern  cattle  making  them  appar- 
ntly  very  light  sleepers. — Mrs.  Chester 
Scholl,  Ulster,  Pa.  ' 

fAMILY  DIFFERENCE 

PRANK  and  I  read  Mr.  Scholl’s  letter 
in  our  Agriculturist  of  May  5th 
[ith  much  interest.  Frank  agrees  en- 
hely  but  please  may  I  disagree  ? 

1 1  am  only  a  woman  who,  until  five 
prs,  has  always  lived  on  a  Vermont 
lrm  and  known  and  cared  for  the  ani- 
tals  much.  Really,  I  don’t  like  to  be  on 
>e  contrary  side  but  I  think  the  rea- 
Pn  men  think  cows  don’t  sleep  is  that 
eJ  mostly  see  cows  when  it  is  feeding, 
Hiking-,  letting-out  or  getting-in  time, 

1  "*len  cows  are  cold  or  flies  are  troub- 
n&  them,  or  when,  for  some  reason, 
1Ws  are  not  comfortable. 

If  any  man  will  select  any  really 
anfortable  cow  in  the  barn  or  pasture 
ln  watch  her  quietly,  after  a  time  she 
ie  down,  take  a  long  sweet-smell- 
1 6  1  eath,  chew  her  cud  for  a  longer 
s  orter  time,  then  turn  her  head  to 
!  !  Slde  and  go  to  sleep. 

lave  often  known  cows  to  sleep  and 
LfWa  ten  ^  1  sPoke  or  petted  them. 
rs'  Trank  Pelkey,  Westminster,  Vt. 

!*okes,  too 

f  once  had  a  cow  that  would  rest  her 
L®*®  manger  and  snore  like  a 
Sows  n!?  having  a  nightmare.  So 
Tien  N  —  Francis  VonHolzen, 
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BLACK  INK  farms 


June 


16,  1956 


WASHINGTON  UPV-Seven  pub¬ 
lic  bearings  will  be  held  this  sum¬ 
mer  on  proposed  long  range  fed¬ 
eral-state  marketing  orders  (or 
the  stabilization  of  dairy  indus¬ 
tries  in  New  York  State  and 
northern  New  Jersey. 

The  hearings  will  open  at  New- 
wark,  N  J.,  June  18  Other  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  held  at  Albany,  N.Y  . 
July  10.  Poughkeepsie  July  12. 
Binghamton  July  17,  Elmira  Julyt 
19.  UUca  July  24  and  Syracuse’ 
July  26. 

The  Agriculture  Department 
said  the  hearings  would  consider 
a  new  order  to  be  set  up  for 
northern  New  Jersey  and  the  re¬ 
vision  of  an  order  now  in  effect 
for  New  York.  The  New  York  or¬ 
der  probably  would  be  expanded 
W»  include  additional  counties 

Counties  that  may  be  added  to 
ihe  New  York  marketing  area  are 
Albany.  Rensselaer,  Schenectady. 
Saratoga,  Montgomery.  Fulton. 
Oneida,  Herkimer,  Madison.  On¬ 
ondaga.  Cayuga.  Oswego.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Chemung.  Tioga  and 
(Broome 

The  department  said  all  or 
’parts  of  other  New  York  counties 
might  be  placed  in  either  of  the 
two  proposed  marketing  orders. 
■These  are  Dtitchcss,  Orange.  Put¬ 
nam,  Rockland,  Sullivan  and  U la¬ 
ter 

|  In  another  announcement.  *’  • 
department  said  the  r. 
producer  price  of  clasr 
milk  in  the  New  Yo*  - 
area  ,  •  ♦"  »/ 

»r 
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METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 

Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 
69  Milk  Producers'  Cooperatives  United  For  Self  Help 
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Why  not  get  the  most  for  your  money? 
THE  WORLD-FAMOUS  WEED  KILLER 

WEEDONE 


U 


GIVES  YOU 
DOUBLE-STRENGTH” 
KILLING  POWER 


With  Weedone  LV4  you  get  exactly 
twice  as  much  power — gallon  for  gallon 
— as  with  some  other  2,4-D  weed  kill¬ 
ers.  Weedone  LV4  contains  4  pounds 
of  killing  acid  per  gallon,  as  against 
less  acid  per  gallon  in  products  mar¬ 
keted  as  “just  as  good” — so  you  really 
save  money  every  time  you  use  it. 

If  you  have  a  weed-killing  problem 
in  crop  or  pastureland,  let  Weedone  LV4  solve  it  for  you.  It  kills  more 
weeds  at  lower  net  cost.  It’s  easy  to  mix  in  either  hard  or  soft  water  and 
can  be  used  in  sprayers  of  either  high  or  low  volume. 

Weedone  LV4  contains  the  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D — the  orig¬ 
inal  low-volatile  formulation  often  imitated,  never  duplicated  —  which 
eliminates  vapor  damage  to  nearby  susceptible  crops. 

Weedone  LV4  has  proved  more  effective  in  killing-power  on  weeds 
like  buckwheat,  rayless  goldenrod,  ragweed,  smartweed,  lamb’s  quarters, 
and  most  broadleaf  weeds  in  crops.  It  also  kills  woody  plants,  such  as 
willow,  cherry,  honeysuckle,  hazel  and  sumac. 

Get  the  best  weed  killer  money  can  buy 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  US  DIRECT.  ASK  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS.  Weedone] 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.  Ambler,  Pa.  •  Niles,  Calif. 

I  WEEDONE  I 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers  *— — J 


*  stronger 


^  BETTER  lookihg 

*  modern  design  . 

***  jr  ** 

UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528  A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


I 

Are  You 


MOVING  ? 

If  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 

American  Agriculturist 

Circulation  Department 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  AND  LEARN 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  XI  —  Our  Economic  System  (Continued) 


BIG  BUSINESS  has  been  de- 
'4^|  scribed  as  a  successful  small 
business  that  grew!  Every  per¬ 
son  has  the  right  to  start  a 
small  business  and  to  develop  it  into 
a  bigger  one  if  he  can.  Starting  a  busi¬ 
ness  requires  daring,  because  there  is 
the  chance  to  lose  as  well  as  to  gain. 

You  may  say  a  small  business  cannot 
be  successful  be¬ 
cause  the  competi¬ 
tion  from  big  busi¬ 
ness  is  too  severe. 
That  is  untrue.  Take 
the  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  competitive. 
In  any  city  you  will 
find  Supermarkets 
and  small  neighbor¬ 
hood  stores.  Each 
has  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantag¬ 
es,  but  both  exist 
side  by  side. 

Size  is  no  measure  of  merit.  A  big 
business  is  not  necessarily  bad.  A  small 
business  is  not  necessarily  good.  Both 
big  and  small  businesses  are  run  by 
people,  some  of  whom  are  good,  some 
bad. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  own¬ 
ership.  When  businesses  were  small, 
many  were  owned  by  one  family  or  by 
one  person.  Now,  one  family  seldom 
owns  a  big  corporation.  Instead,  stock 
is  sold  to  workers,  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  buy.  If  the  business  prospers, 
dividends  are  paid,  and  stock  owners 
thus  share  in  the  profits. 


Hugh  Cosline 


man  that  there  wasn’t  much  left ! 
send  to  the  city  consumer  after 
farm  family  was  fed. 

The  use  of  more  and  more  median! 
cal  power  changed  that. 

History  shows  that  living  standarJ 
improve  fastest  in  countries  whel 
there  is  the  least  interference  wi| 
business.  Basically  that  means  ta 
freedom  to  produce  what  the  pubj 
wants  so  long  as  it  is  not  contrary! 
public  interest  (narcotics  for  example! 

Tli«re  Arc  Other  Systems: 

1.  Anarchy — Here  the  strongest  talj 
what  they  wish  from  the  weak. 

2.  Socialism  —  Under  this  systel 
those  who  are  able,  contribute  part  [ 
what  they  produce  to  those  less  thrif| 
and  energetic. 


3.  Statism 


The  government  tel 


you  what  to  produce,  what  to  charl 


for  it,  and  how  much  you  can  keep, 

Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  provi 
by  cold  figures  and  facts  than  th 
Free  Enterprise  has  brought  to  Ame 
ica  the  highest  living  standards  in  ai 
country  at  any  time. 

And  be  very  very  slow  to  acce 
criticism  of  the  system.  It  can  be  ii 
proved,  but  some  who  claim  they  wi 
to  improve  it  are  really  interested 
its  destruction.  That  would  be  a  cal 
mity,  but  it  will  not  happen  so  lo 
as  most  persons,  be  they  studen 
workers,  capitalists,  or  consumers,  i 
derstand  how  our  economic  systi 
works. 


To  the  idea  that  the  worker  should 
own  the  company,  Mr.  Benjamin  Fair¬ 
less  of  United  States  Steel,  answered 
that  the  workers  could  own  the  U.  S. 
Steel  corporation  in  seven  years  by 
saving  a  moderate  amount  each  week 
and  buying  stock.  He  further  pointed 
out  that  the  total  cost  per  worker’s 
family  would  be  less  than  the  price  of 
a  medium-priced  automobile! 

Pay  Cheeks 

There  are  advantages  to  a  country 
that  has  many  small  businesses.  The 
owners  feel  a  pride  in  what  they  own 
and  are  usually  willing  to  work  hard¬ 
er  than  for  someone  -else.  Likewise, 
there  are  disadvantages  in  working  a 
set  number  of  hours  for  a  big  corpor¬ 
ation  and  getting  a  stipulated  pay 
check  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

However,  large  numbers  of  hired 
workers  are  essential  to  operating  a 
big  corporation.  To  the  extent  that 
they  understand  how  our  business  sys¬ 
tem  operates,  they  can  be  happy,  con¬ 
tented  citizens,  particularly  when  what 
their  pay  check  buys  provides  a  better 
living  than  would  be  likely  were  they 
in  business  for  themselves. 

Living'  Standards 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  say 
that  a  living  standard  measured  by 
material  things  can  be  a  measure  of 
contentment,  or  even  civilization.  Spir¬ 
itual  things  are  far  more  important 
than  material  things,  but  if  we  are 
wise  we  can  have  both.  Few  of  you,  I 
am  sure,  would  appreciate  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  candles  for  lighting  homes, 
wood  stoves  for  heating  them,  or  a 
pump  in  the  back  yard  for  providing 
water. 

How  do  living  standards  improve? 
Division  of  labor  and  power  are  the 
answers.  When  mother  spun  and  wove 
cloth,  each  member  of  the  family  had 
one  dress  or  suit,  or  maybe  two.  When 
hay  was  mowed  by  hand,  and  grain 
threshed  with  a  flail,  most  men  were 
farmers.  They  produced  so  little  per 


Chapter  XII 

GUARDING  FREEDOM 

WHAT  IS  freedom  ?  It  is  the  pri 
lege  of  doing  what  we  wish  a 
thinking  what  we  wish,  so  long  as 
do  not  interfere  with  the  freedom 
others.  To  protect  us  from  others  a 
to  keep  all  of  us  from  turning  liber 
into  license,  some  restraint  is  neci 
sary,  but  in  a  republic  such  as  ours  t 
laws  which  restrain  us  are  suppos 
to  conform  to  certain  basic  princip 
set  forth  in  our  Constitution  and  B 
of  Rights. 

Too  many  citizens  think  of  dem( 
racy  as  the  will  of  the  majority, 
suppose  a  majority  decides  to  con. 
cate  the  property  of  a  minority, 
would  not  be  democracy  no  matter  < 
big  the  majority,  because  it  violates  t 
fundamental  principle  of  the  rig 
own  property  and  the  commandmf 
“Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 

Sometimes  men  have  argued  abc 
the  relative  importance  of  a 
rights  and  property  rights.  The  t 
is  that  in  countries  where  men 
the  right  to  hold  property,  they 
have  very  little  in  the  way  of  hum 
rights.  The  right  to  own  Pr°Pel'\y 
fundamental  to  the  kind  of  h’ee  0 
know  and  value. 

It  naturally  follows  that  in  order^ 
remain  free  we  must  resist  thos 
try  to  force  us  to  do  their  wi  -  a 
think  their  thoughts.  To  Put  11  J. 
tively,  we  must  insist  on  acting 
cording  to  our  conscience  an 
our  own  thoughts  as  long  aS#  . 
not  infringe  on  the  freedom  m 
First,  let’s  think  about  fieedo- 

action.  ir 

A  dictator  is  all  powerful, 
vidual  citizen  lives  to  serve  t 
He  has  no  freedom.  ^ 

A  Republic  recognizes  that  a  ^ 
vidual  has  dignity — that  the  s  ^ 
ists  to  protect  the  individual, 
is  his  servant,  not  his  mastei- 
(Continued  on  Oppozi te  P°- 
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iaW  YOU  CAN  KEEP' EM 

ioWN  ON  THE  FARM 


I0W? 


BY  INSTALLING  A 


barn  CLEANER 


■Because  o  Badger  Bam  Cleaner  will  elimi- 


L.te  fhe  drudgery  of  cleaning  your  barn 
manually.  Wondering  about  cost  of  opera. 
,  ,  A  Bodger  will  clean  a  40  cow  barn 

II'  05  |jtt|e  as  20<  a  month.  This  elimi- 
V  ,es  shoveling  about  25  tons  of  manure, 
installation  and  service  specialists  in  all 
K  sections  of  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 


HELP 


iBadger  needs  new  photographs  of  our  barn 

■  cleaners  and  silo  unloaders  for  advertising 

■  purposes.  We  will  pay  $5.00  for  any  photo 
[we  use  (minimum  size  5x7)  of  your  born 
lor  entire  set  of  buildings.  Photos  not  used 
■will  be  returned. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  □  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Barn  Equipment  □ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  apd 
Compounded  Quarterly 

we  More,  Make  More,  6-tf  'TJtdUt 

jtart  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjo^ 
e  convenience  of  this  easy  savinc 
method  and  the  high  dividends  tha 
ncrease  your  earnings.  Open  you 
ccount  by  sending  coupon  belov 
™  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  you 
lassbook .  by  return  mail.  We  pa; 
Mage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  over  $75,000,000 
“  MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporator 


closed  is  $__ 


Pleas 


a«kQ  ,avin9s  account  for  me  and  ma 
Mbook  to  address  below. 

J  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


iQft'e 


So,ten  UDDERS! 

k*.™,?®01  teats 

'ifuch  Dr  n!PVC  J'ntT*cnt 
7  leat  DiUt.ay  or  Medicat- 
,°a  rill  litpr?L®re  Packed. 

Active  modern, 

T^r  udder?  "^‘cation  for 
1  tn>  51  a  teats.  1 
"d  f*™ 

R M-.  MORRIS  4.  N.Y, 


( Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

It  does  not  follow  that  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  you  or  I  can  decide  what  laws 
we  will  obey  and  what  laws  we  wili  ig¬ 
nore.  We  can,  however,  work  openly  to 
change  laws  that  violate  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  our  Constitution  and 
Pill  of  Rights.  We  can  urge  laws  that 
we  think  will  be  desirable  and  which 
conform  to  fundamental  principles,  and 
we  can  oppose  the  passing  of  laws 
v/hich  observe  those  principles,  but 
which  we  believe  are  not  desirable.  In 
fact,  as  a  first  step  we  can  resolve  to 
measure  laws  and  proposed  laws  by 
those  fundamentals,  and  to  refuse  to 
approve  them  no  matter  how  convinc¬ 
ing  the  argument  for  them,  unless  they 
do  conform  to  those  fundamentals. 

Let’s  talk  about  other  ways  in  which 
freedom  of  action  may  be  challenged. 

1.  Parents 

Probably  each  of  you  could  tell  me 
hew  unreasonable  you  think  your  par¬ 
ents  are  at  times.  How  they  refuse 
permission  to  do  things  you  know  are 
absolutely  harmless.  How  they  pres¬ 
sure  you  into  doing  things  you  know 
are  useless. 

Every  organization  must  have  a 
head.  A  home  is  an  organization,  and 
the  parents  constitute  the  manage¬ 
ment.  However,  even  parents  have 
some  restraints.  If  they  beat  you  bru¬ 
tally  or  starve  you,  the  law  can  and 
will  step  in. 

The  chief  hope  of  most  parents  is 
that  children  will  develop  into  normal, 
happy,  responsible  individuals.  Most 
parents  have  no  desire  to  maintain  con¬ 
trol  of  their  children  longer  than  is 
necessary,  in  fact  parents  often  push 
young  people  out  of  the  nest,  as  the 
mother  robin  does  her  brood,  in  order 
that  they  may  grow  in  achievement 
and  responsibility. 

But  there  is  danger.  A  few  parents 
cannot  let  go  of  children  easily;  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so  they  will  continue  to 
dominate.  If,  as  you  approach  matur¬ 
ity,  you  see  this  happening,  and  if 
thought  and  reasoning  do  not  correct 
it,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  leave 
and  strike  out  for  yourself.  You  may 
do  it  when  you  go  to  college.  You  may 
decide  to  get  a  job  in  another  locality. 
If  you  get  married  you  may  decide  not 
to  settle  down  next  door  or  on  the  next 
street — certainly  not  in  the  same 
house. 

Meanwhile,  you  should  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  expressing  your  desires  and 
opinions  freely,  ofj  stating  your  case 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
considered  fairly.  But  if  the  decision 
goes  against  you,  accept  it  gracefully. 

A  young  son  asked  dad  how  old  he 
must  be  before  he  could  do  as- he  wish¬ 
ed.  Dad  replied,  “Don’t  ask  me,  I 
haven’t  arrived  there  yet!”  When  we 
have  the  privilege  of  deciding  what  to 
do,  we  also  have  the  responsibility  of 
observing  principles,  obeying  laws,  fol¬ 
lowing  our  conscience.  Often  that  is 
more  difficult  than  to  follow  definite 
orders  from  some  other  person. 

2.  Friends. 

People  enjoy  giving  advice.  They  en¬ 
joy  the  feeling  of  power  which  comes 
from  influencing  or  dominating  others. 

Probably  as  a  youngster  you  have 
at  some  time  been  dominated  by  a 
playmate  who  was  older  and  more  ag¬ 
gressive  than  you.  Later  perhaps  you 
dominated  someone  younger  than  you. 
It  is  unfortunate  when  you  get  the 
habit  of  following  the  advice  of  others 
instead  of  reaching  your  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  For  one  thing,  you  are  likely  to 
be  in  a  continual  state  of  frustration 
and  indecision.  One  friend  convinces 
you  of  the  wisdom  of  a  certain  action, 
but  the  next  day  another  friend  gives 
equally  good  arguments  for  the  oppo¬ 
site  point  of  view.  Chances  are  that 
neither  understands  your  problem  fully 
and  that  both  may  be  wrong 

You  cannot  be  free  when  some  other 
person,  even  your  best  friend,  is  telling 
you  what  to  do. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


effective... easy  to  use... economical! 


CHLORINE-  BEARING 

POWDER 


the  time-tested  bactericide  for  fast, 
easy  sanitizing  of  dairy  utensils  and 
equipment.  B-K  is  a  dry  powder  that 
can’t  freeze,  dissolves  quickly !  Effec¬ 
tive  in  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft  water ! 


Dairy  scientists  have  proved  that 
nearly  all  the  bacteria  found  in  milk 
come  from  utensils! 


The  most  effective  chemical  to  kill 
these  bacteria  . . .  without  leaving  a 
taste  ...  is  CHLORINE. 


Packed  in  convenient  jars,  B-K  is  safe 
to  handle,  easy  to  mix.  Get  B-K 
Powder  and  other  B-K  dairy  cleaning 
aids  from  your  Pennsalt  B-K  dealer, 
dairy,  or  receiving  station! 


In  B-K  Powder  you  get  50%  available 
chlorine,  the  highest  germ-killing  and 
deodorizing  action!  Economical  B-K 
is  the  largest-selling  dairy  sanitizer 
on  the  market! 


Q 
Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Get  B-K  at  your  G.L.F.  Store  or. 

For  further  information,  write  B-K,  Dept.  171, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 

THREE  PENN  CENTER  PLAZA.  PHILADELPHIA  2,PAi 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

liouid. 

RENCH 


Works 


i  seconds! 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  GARAGES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


STEEL  &  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 

&  GARAGES 

Easily  Erected 
Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  Anywhere 
Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  S*..  Hackensack.  M.  J. 

Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 
Dealers  Wanted 


Got  the  breaks  — 
so  he  switched 


John  Hoge  of  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  is  one  of 
Greene  County’s  most  progressive  dairymen. 
Like  thousands  of  other  dairy  farmers  he  has 
recently  switched  to  new  Kendall  non-gauze 
milk  filters.  “The  cotton  filters  we  were 
using”,  stares  Mr.  Hoge,  "would  break  in  the 
strainer.  Kendall  non -gauze  disks  never 
break.  They’re  also  faster,  and  remove  more 
sediment.”  Ask  your  local  merchant  for 
Kendall  and  you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendal/  Mills 
Division ,  Walpole,  Mass, 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


/ 


(428)  1  6 


American  Agriculturist,  June 


Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “ gold”  in  your  milk  chec -P 


Morton  MINERALIZED 


Salt 

for  more  milk ,  husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt. 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  ...  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1^  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 

It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use. 


Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  \£  more  Less  than  more 

MORTON  TRACE  Ml.NERAUZED.  SALT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a 
solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities.  The  offer 
is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 
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$2,000,000 
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4%  Subordinated  Debentures 


due  1966 


. 


: 


Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 

INCORPORATED 


■ 
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$100  per  unit 


Vi  iV , 
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NEW  ISSUE:  The  4%  subordinated  debentures  callable  at 
par  at  option  of  company  are  offered  by  the  issuer  and 
represent  an  initial  public  offering  of  this  class  of  security. 


v-v, 

■ 


For  Prospectus  Write  to 

Secretary’s  Dept.,  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


I  T  H  A  C  A,  N.  Y., 


- 
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FREE -Wallpaper  Catalogue 


rt 


Save  $  $ 

f 

Buy  Direct  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


9  9 

Eight y-six  beautiful  wall¬ 
papers.  Smart,  new  colorings  —  original  design.  Easy  —  Do 
it  yourself  —  Ready  trim  edge.  Write  today: 


Charming  Wallpapers 


50  N.  Mohawk  Street,  Cohoes,  New  York 


J 
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Blue  Comb  in  Chicken* 


BLUE  COMB  is  now  known  to  be  an 
infectious  disease.  It  is  caused  by  a 
virus  or  virus-like  agent.  For  years 
Massachusetts  poultrymen  have  watch¬ 
ed  blue  comb  spread  from  pen  to.  pen 
and  strike  various  age  groups  of  birds 
on  the  farm.  Many  pathologists  be¬ 
lieved  this  condition  was  caused  by  an 
infectious  agent,  but  only  recently  has 
research  isolated  the  causative  agent. 

The  name  blue  comb  is  the  popular 
term  applied  to  this  disease.  It  is  also 
known  as  avian  monocytosis,  unknown 
disease,  pullet  disease,  etc.  Here  in 
Massachusetts  we  find  blue  comb  oc¬ 
curring  most  often  in  summer  and 
early  fall.  Chickens  five  to  six  months 
old  and  older  are  most  susceptible. 

The  onset  is  usually  very  sudden. 
Many  birds  are  affected,  but  very  few 


The  symptoms  and  lesions  are  1 
to  show  how  closely  this  disease  ' 
^enables  other  poultry  diseases  such  J 
fowl  cholera,  fowl  typhoid,  pUuon 
disease,  etc.  Poultrymen  should 
guess  on  the  diagnosis.  He  may  thiij 
he  has  blue  comb  when  in  reality  I 
may  be  fowl  typhoid  and  he  is  causiij 
the  spread  of  this  “communifcy-t 
ease”  to  neighboring  poultry. 

When  blue  comb  has  been  diagnose! 
treat  for  it  as  follows: 


-type  dig 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


There  arc  three  types  of  people: 
the  few  who  make  things  happen, 
the  many  who  watch  things  happen, 
and  the  big  majority  who  have  no 
idea  what  has  happened. 

— Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


1.  Use  a  high  level  antibiotic  for  | 
to  10  days. 

2.  Molasses  and  buttermilk  may 
fed  to  the  flock  to  stimulate  water  ill 
take  as  well  as  to  de-toxify  and  stinf 
ul^te  the  birds. 

3.  Supply  plenty  of  fresh  deal 
water. 

The  general  picture  of  blue  comb  i 
that  many  birds  will  become  sick,  bj 
10  per  cent  or  less  will  usually  die.  ] 
treatment  is  begun  early,  the  flock  wlj 
usually  recover  rapidly. 

It  is  suggested  that  su&pgct  birds  I 
examined  at  a  laboratory  to  prevent  I 
false  diagnosis  from  making  more  sen 
ous  poultry  health  problems.  -Willial 
E.  Mcelil,  Department  of  VcferitHjJ 
Science,  Mass.  State  University 


die  from  this  disease.  The  first  warn¬ 
ing  that  a  poultryman  may  have  is  the 
finding  of  dead  birds.  The  chief  symp¬ 
toms  seen  in  the  live  birds  are: 

1.  Fever. 

2.  Sudden  drop  in  feed  consumption. 

3.  Dehydrated  and  depressed  acting 
birds. 

4.  Distended  crop. 

5.  Blue  color  of  comb  and  wattles. 

6.  Whitish-green  fetid  diarrhea. 

7.  Bleached  eggs  and  sudden  drop  in 
egg  production. 

When  dead  birds  are  examined,  the 
following  pathology  is  often  noted: 

1.  Dry  muscles  of  dark  red  color. 

2.  Tight  skin  with  little  elasticity 
due  to  dehydrated  state  of  the  body. 

3.  Ovarian  follicles  are  shrunken  and 
often  a  yolk-like  liquid  discharge  is 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

4.  Crop  contents  are  often  dry  and 
sour  smelling. 

5.  Kidneys  are  swollen  and  streaked- 
with  fine  white  lines. 

6.  Catarrhal  enteritis. 


—  a.  a.  — 


BO  YOUR  HENS 
KNOW  YOU? 


Hubbard  Farms  White  Mountain  Entry  First  in 
New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test 


,  ivA  .1 


Mechanizing  your  poultry  business  I 
desirable,  but  are  you  carrying  it  tej 
far  ?  How  often  do  you  go  into  the  lai 
ing  pen  to  observe  the  birds?  Nl 
many  years  ago,  before  we  had  all  tl 
mechanical  gadgets  we  do  today,  A 
were  in  the  laying  pens  frequently  anl 
whether  we  realized  it  or  not,  we  wef 
observing  the  birds. 

The  only  reason  many  poultrymen  [ 
into  the  laying  pen  today  is  to  clei 
the  automatic  waterers  and,  soml 
times,  they  don’t  even  do  this.  The  fea 
hopper  of  the  mechanical  feeder  is  oul 
side  the  laying  pen  so  you  can  feed  t| 
birds  without  going  into  the  pen.  Wil 
some  roll-away  nests  the  poultryml 
can  gather  the  eggs  without  going  in? 
the  laying  pen.  Since  it  isn’t  “necej 
sary”  to  go  into  the  pens  to  care  fl 
the  birds,  many  poultrymen  find  soml 
thing  else  to  do.  —  Cornell  PouKiJ 
Pointers 


HISTORY  repeated  itself  when  the 
final  report  was  released  On  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test. 

Hubbard  Farms’  entry  of  White 
Mountain  Broilers  ranked  heaviest  in 
average  weight  with  4.29  lbs.  in  11 
weeks. 

Hubbard  Farms  also  had  the  best 
feed  conversion  to  3  Vs  lbs.  with  2.57%. 

In  four  consecutive  New  Hampshire 
State  Broiler  Tests,  Hubbard  Farms 


White  Mountains  or  Silver  oU' 
Rocks  have  been  first  in  grow  •  ^ 

In  the  Massachusetts  1956  (] 

Test,  Hubbard  White  Mountain 
also  first  in  growth,  4.19  s  _  ^ 
weeks,  and  first  in  total  re  ui 
feed  cost.  g  gr0 

Likewise  at  the  Georgia. 
er  and  Breeder  Test  Hubbai  ^ 
Mountains  scored  first  in  gicn 
lbs.  at  10  weeks. 


perican 


Agriculturist,  June  16,  1956 


PUSH-BUTTON 
SOMMER  FEEDING 


Time-Saver!  Work-Saver! 
For  Unloading  Grass! 


When  summer  heat  bears  down 
avoid  the  hot,  sticky  job  of  hand 
pitching  in  a  steamy  silo.  Let  a 
Grange-Mcl.ean  Silo  Unloader  do 
the  job,  quickly,  easily,  efficiently. 
Just  push  a  button  in  your  feed 
room.  Easily  installed  in  any 
tower  silo.  No  suspension  neces¬ 
sary.  Upkeep  is  least  expensive. 


WRITE  for  FREE  UNLOADER  FOLDER  CM 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Red  Creek,  New  York 


Please  RUSH  free  illustrated  folder  on 
Grange-McLean  Silo  Unloader'. 


||  ADDRESS 


CITT  . . . STATE 


la  PAXLAC  A  H  -A.T  C  H 


[EXTRA  EGGS  AND  PROFITS 

MARSHALL’S  CHICKS 


PRODUCED  92  EGGS 
OVER  AVERAGE  IN 
OKLA.  LAYING  TEST 


,  Here's  good  news!!, 
Oklahoma  tests  prove 
Marshall's  Chicks  above 
U.  S.  average.  Send  coupon 
today.  Learn  how  extra  ^ 
profits  can  be  yours.  tffrEE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 
— ~  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
REP  ROCK  CROSSES 


MARSHALL’S  R.D.5B  ITHACA,  NY 


|PieQondSp?ofitatchatrt0yin9  *****  rGSUlt5'  Cata‘ 


lightning  Arods 


JJCTRA  SYSTEMS 

stalled  anywhere 


CHURfu«RM  BLDGS-  FIR 

ndSCH00ls-  exti 

indUSTRIAL  bldgs. 

75  W.EA™ERVANE  DESIGNS  -  / 
FI  tl'TDi°nn00l(le,S~eStimates  C 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMP/ 

Vnin«.c  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
or  representatives  —  f u I 


°!  N-Y-S.  Leghorn 


BREEDER 


5th  Centra!  N.  Y.  Randc 
sample  Test.  New  lew  symm 
Prises  .Write  far  free  bulletir 
Price  list,  ssitaioa. 


BULKLIY'S  LEGHORNS 

Uur  41st  Year  —  Phone  30 

lc9horn  Lane  _ 


Odessa,  N. 
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POULTRY  -  OAIRY  STOCK 


WIRTHMORE 

FEEDS 

505  WASHINGTON  ST. 
MALDEN,  MASS. 

Write  for  FREE  copy 
of  140  page 
BETTER  DAIRYING 


Highest  known  two  time 
milk  record  for  the  breed 
on  either  H.  I.  R.  or 
R.  0.  P.  testing 


Because  he  grows  roughage  on  12  fields 
belonging  to  neighbors,  Walter  Lewis 
practices  zero  grazing.  This  dump  truck 
with  swinging  gate  hauls  the  chopped 
pasture  to  his  milk  cows.. 

GOOD  NEIGHBOR 
FARMING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

a  secret.  He  tells  the  landowner  about 
it.  Frequently  he’ll  offer  to  pay  so 
much  per  acre  for  rental  at  this  time 
and  a  satisfactory  agreement  to  both 
parties  will  be  reached. 

No  written  contract  is  involved  but 
there  is  an  understanding  that  when  he 
builds  up  a  piece  of  land,  he  expects  to 
get  some  value  from  it  and  is  not 
spending  his  money  to  have  it  turned 
into  a  building  lot.  Most  landowners  un¬ 
derstand  this  and  a  mutual  agreement 
is  reached. 

Walter  hauls  all  feed  to  his  milk 
cows,  starting  in  with  wheat  and  vetch 
in  the  spring,  then  goes  into  first  and 
second  cutting  alfalfa,  then  sweet  corn 
from  a  neighbor,  more  switching 
around  on  alfalfa  cuttings,  then  regu¬ 
lar  silage  corn  while  silos  are  being 
filled,  then  back  to  alfalfa  until  frost. 

He  is  mighty  proud  of  his  new 
trench  silo  that  opens  up  right  into  his 
basement  pen  stable.  Rene  Ouelette,  his 
herdsman,  gets  full  credit  for  this 
labor-saving  idea.  The  trench  silo,  bull¬ 
dozed  out  at  a  cost  of  $55,  holds  120 
tons  of  corn  silage  and  is  covered  with 
a  four-inch  layer  of  apple  pomace. 

Grows  All  Roughage 

Through  his  land  program  he  is  able 
to  provide  all  the  roughage  necessary 
for  the  herd  without  buying  outside.  He 
does  have  one  pasture  on  the  home 
farm  near  the  barn  which  is  used  for  a 
month  during  the  spring  and  later  for 
emergency  use  in  case  of  equipment 
breakdown  during  zero  grazing.  Heifers 
and  dry  cows  are  pastured  in  a  rented 
pasture. 

As  Lewis  uses  the  top  floors  of  his 
own  barn  for  poultry,  his  hay  is  gen¬ 
erally  stored  in  barns  on  rented  land. 
Poultry  comes  in  mighty  handy  on  his 
retail  dairy  route.  Raising  White 
Americans,  he  sells  about  40  meat  birds 
and  nearly  14  cases  of  eggs  weekly,  all 
produced  on  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Lewis  shares  the  work  by  tak¬ 
ing  telephone  calls,  managing  the 
books,  and  doing  all  the  housework  but 
still  finds  time  to  lead  the  local  4-H 
Garden  Club.  Their  15-year  old  son, 
Dick,  has  four  registered  Holsteins  of 
his  own,  and  their  two  daughters, 
Nancy,  12,  and  Joan,  7,  are  active  in 

4-H  work. 

\ 

So  if  you  are  getting  a  little  cramped 
for  space,  try  the  Walter  Lewis  way. 
Chances  are  good,  that  with  a  little 
imagination  and  ingenuity  you  can 
probably  locate  plenty  of  land  right  in 
your  own  neighborhood.  Be  neighborly. 
Keep  your  property  picked  u£>  and 
manure  piles  out  of  your  neighbors’ 
vision.  It  pays  dividends  as  Walter 
Lewis  found  out. 

P.S.  Landowners  frequently  become 
milk  customers. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 

Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


PAINT  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  ail. 
Guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $4.95  value  special  factory 
price-;-$2.25  gal.  Free  sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO  tslede  2,  Ohio 


Thousands  of  other  dairymen  know  that  they  just  can’t 
beat  Wirthmore  for  results  and  profits.  That’s  why  Wirth- 
more  is  the  biggest- selling  feed  in  the  Northeast.  Why  not 
try  Wirthmore  yourself? 

The  results  will  show  you. 


C.  B.  Sir  Michael's 
Dora  of  Hillwinds 
Ladderlook  Farm 


ATTEND  BABCOCK'S  BIG  BARBECUE 
ON  JULY  10th 

This  will  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cornell  Poultrymen’s  Get-To-Gether.  You  are 
welcome  to  attend.  Please  write  for  free 
tickets  and  catalog.  Monroe  C.  Bab  cock. 


K  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

^Cousivuid&Gir 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

&U/Ut4, 
fatute&t 

u/o/TC'rr\D  cut  i  lurnou  ATinti 


Yf RITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


x  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD 

C.  B.  Sir  Michael's  Dora  15661 
Age  8  years  two  time  milking 
Milk  27,559.9  lbs.  milk 
1,048.26  lbs.  fat— 365  days 
Dora  averaged  75.5  lbs.  milk  per  day 
for  the  365  day  period  and  carried  a 
calf  for  210  days  of  her  record.  She 
has  a  lifetime  record  of  102,217  lbs. 
milk,  3  762  lbs.  fat. 

Herd  average  for  1955 
12,810  milk  4.32%;  555  lbs.  fat. 

Show  record  for  1955 

Jr.  Champion  &  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull 
1st  prize  Jr.  Get  of  Sire  at  Syracuse 


Owner  James  A.  Britton  of  Hillwinds  Ladderlook  Farm 
in  Leyden,  Mass.,  and  Manager  William  J.  Notter  who  made 
the  amazing  records  shown  here,  know  that  it  takes  the  best 
feed  for  both  top  show  performance  and  top  production. 

That's  why  they  feed 
WIRTHMORE 


(430)  18 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C 
Talbot.  Leonardsyille,  New  York _ 

24  CHOICE,  large  early  tail  heifers.  All  black 
and  white  from  the  best  of  cows.  All  negative 
two  time  blood  test.  Ready  now  for  third  test. 
Kenneth  O.  Ward,  Route  96.  Candor,  New  York. 
Phone  9-2175.  _ _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene,  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


BROWN  SWISS 


PUREBRED  Brown  Swiss  calves,  either  sex. 
Certified  Bangs  Free  herd.  Edward  Scofield, 
Bridgewater,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


COMPLETE  SALE  of  registered  Holsteins.  60 
milk  cows,  yearlings  and  calves.  Cows  bred  ar¬ 
tificially  to  D.H.I.A.  Write  or.  call  Wayne  Albro, 
North  Triphammer  Road,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Phone  43857. _ ^ 

CATTLE  dealer  in  Ontario  wants  connection  with 
parties  interested  in  buying  Canadian  Holstein 
dairy'  cattle.  Phone  Brockville,  Ont.  3808  after 
S  p.m.  Fred  Bauml,  Brockville,  Ontario,  Canada. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Herefords  for  Sale:  15  yearling, 
3  two  year  bulls  and  30  yearling  heifers,  sired 
by  three  great  herd  sires  The  kind  that  produce 
500  pound  calves  at  weaning-  We  have  also  for 
sale  100  yearling  heifers  of- extra  fine  quality 
Eugene  P  Forrestel.  Medina.  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  service  age  bulls. 'Choice 

quality.  Famous  background.  Mack  Park.  Wol- 
cott,  New ,  York,  Phone  5734, _ 

POLLED  Hereford  Bull,  registered.  Ready  for 
service.  Several  fine,  grade  heifers.  Priced  to 
sell.  Harry  A.  Strong,  Tel.  39  or  31,  Groton, 
New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown.  N.  Y 

A  GOOD  .type  large  20  month  old  half  brother 
of  the  winner  of  the  Cornell  Progeny  test.  Priced 
at  $300  or  25f  per  pound.  We  successfully 
showed  the  full  sister  at  Syracuse.  We  are  also 
offering  females,  including  heifers  from  our  son 
of  Eileenmere  1032nd.  J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland, 
New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  pigs,  service  boars,  bred 
gilts,  large  herd,  all  ages.  C.  W.  Hillman, 
Vincentown,  New  Jersey. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year,  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke.  N.  Y.  _ 

GREAT  DANES:  Championship  bred  puppies. 
Unusual  quality.  Trimmed,  inoculated.  Dr.  John 
Thurber,  Ithaca.  New  York. _ _ 

SPRINGER  Spaniel  Pups,  registered.  Friendly 
hunters — reasonable.  A.  Luettgens,  R.D.  1,  Free- 
hold,  New  Jersey. _ _ 

BORDER  Collie  Puppies — Male,  purebred,  heel- 
driving  stock.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Storer.  Weld,  Maine. 
REGISTERED  Samoyed  Puppies  $35.00.  Thomas 
Blair,  Staatsburg,  New  York.  Phone  Hyde  Park 
7416,  evenings. 


BABY  CHICKS 


ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul- 
try  Farm.  Box  C.  Gallupville.  New  York. _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  layers  oi  Mice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay.  they’ll  lav 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability  Bab 
cock  Poultry  Farm  Inc  Route  3A  T «hana  N  V 

HO,BART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281 _ 

McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm.  Maine.  New  York. _ 

BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Sur- 
plus  Chick  Co.,  Miiesburg  4  Penna. _ 

SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


BABY  CHICKS 


RICHQUALITY  leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks 
12  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  foe  rolder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart 
New  York 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times— from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnyhrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels — — all 
surgically  caponized— 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106. 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 


BROADBREASTED  White  Hollands  and  Belts- 
ville  White  poults.  Available  April,  May,  June. 
Sebago  Lake  Turkey  Farm.  Sebago  Lake.  Me. 
US  DA .  Direct  Beit#ville  Broadbreast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Rich¬ 
field  2,  Pennsylvania. 


GEESE 


PILGRIM  Goslings — large,  fast  growing  strain. 
Live  delivery  guaranteed  $1.50  each.  Postpaid  4 
or  more.  Fred  Wilson.  Easthampton.  Mass. 
WHITE  Chinese  Goslings,  10  for  $9.00.  Jansen 
strain  Khaki  Campbell  ducklings  S.30  each  in 
lots  of  25  or  more.  Postpaid  live  delivery. 
Howard  Butler,  Otego,  New  York. _ 

WHITE  China  Goslings,  day  old,  $1.00  each.  4 
to  6  weeks  old,  $2.25  each.  Fairview  Farm. 
Fultonville,  New  York. 

_ 


DUCKS 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Penna. 

GIANT  Pekin  ducklings:  $24.50-100.  Zetts  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


RABBITS 


BEAUTIFUL  Angora  or  New  Zealand  Rabbits 
for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson  Conn. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97  New  York 

LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


WANTED:  Ginseng  root.  High  prices  paid.  Write 
for  circular.  Adelphi  International  Company,  7 
East  15th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DESIRE  position  in  East.  Born  and  raised  on 
New  York  farm.  Cornell  Agricultural  graduate.' 
Family,  but  will  travel  if  necessary.  Experience 
includes  management  of  all  types  of  farm  prop¬ 
erties,  rural  appraising,  and  farm  accounting. 
Please  give '  full  details  of  available  position. 
Box  514-OC  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50.000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H 
Martin.  Plainfield.  Vermon' _ _ 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft. 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving,  15  cents 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  Phone  683121. 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcel 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos— Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100.  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. _ 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
Service  62C.  Schenectady  L  New  York. 

SUPERFINE  portrait's  from  photo  or  negative 
(returned).  10  4x6s  $1.00.  (One  colored)  Por- 

traitco,  L780,  Sweetwater,  Texas. _ _ 

EXQUISITE  Stationery,  Christmas  Greetings  — 
inexpensively  reproducing  home — personal  picture. 
Samples  5c.  Brown’s,  Bryant  Avenue,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

'HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company  Plainsboro.  N.  J 
ATTENDANTS — Male  and  Female.  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  week.  Annual  vacation  (20  days) 
with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  opportunities 
for  advancement.  For  information  write  Director. 
Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic.  New  York. 
SINGLE  man  on  poultry  farm.  Good  home  and 
board.  State  age,  experience,  references,  wages. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  2,  Coventry.  Conn. 

MAN  WANTED  on  50  cow  dairy  and  potato 
farm.  Experience  necessary.  All  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Small  furnished  house  near  village.  Good 

salary.  Ralph  Tuthill,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y: _ 

IlOUSEPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teenage 
boys  or  girls  as  family  group.  True  fondness 
for  children  and  knack  for  working  with  them 
are  essential.  Man  has  additional  responsibilities. 
Starting  salary  up  to  $300  plus  maintenance. 
Year  round  country  school  near  Ithaca.  Write 
George  Junior  Republic.  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  _ _ 

POSITION  open  now  for  experienced  inseminator 
in  a  large  well  established  area.  Training  avail¬ 
able  for  a  man  with  desirable  qualifications.  Box 
514-HG  c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
HANDYMAN,  single,  knowledge  of  carpentry, 
plumbing,  etc.  some  tools,  steady  job.  Resort 
hotel,  live  in,  write  details  and  salary  desired. 
Pine  Hill  Lodge.  Mt.  Freedom,  New  Jersey. 

FARM  "family  to  operate  fully  equipped  50  cow 

Holstein  breeding  farm  in  central  New  York. 
High  performance  necessary  Provide  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  experience  capacity,  family,  loca¬ 
tion,  references,  salary  etc.  c/o  Box  514-WF, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  to  buy  old  post  cards,  envelopes. 
Chur,  Box  117,  Williamsville,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalog — Free— Farms,  Homes,  Busi¬ 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States,  3,046  bargains 
described.  World’s  Largest!  56  Years  Service. 
Strout  Realty.  251R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10 
New  York.  _ _ _ 

310  ACRES — 175  tillable,  rest  pasture,  timber 
wood  2  acres,  pond,  42  ties,  silo,  buckets,  2 
barns,  cement  drive;  true  8  room  house,  run¬ 
ning  water,  bath,  toilet,  hot  air  heat.  Price 
$12,000.  Half  cash  without  machinery.  G.  Peda. 
R.  D.  if 3,  Worcester,  New  York. _ 

DIRECT  from  Owner.  Lovely  75  cow  farm  in 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Nearly  Vs  in  new 
seeding,  an  abundance  of  water.  One  mile  from 
City  of  Oneonta,  New  York,  Otsego  County,  near 

2  colleges.  Two  houses,  main  home  has  2  baths, 

GE  oil  furnace,  modem  kitchen.  Barn  has  72 
stanchions,  4  maternity  pens,  16x50  Harder  con¬ 
crete  Silo,  18x20  new  concrete  block  milk  house, 
also  nice  horse  barn  and  work  shop.  Now  pro¬ 
ducing  over  one  ton  of  milk  daily.  Bare  pride 
$34,000,  can  also  be  purchased  stocked  and 
equipped.  Also  available  with  this  farm  only,  77 
acre  adjoining  farm,  25  stanchion  barn,  7  room 
home  with  fireplace  for  additional  $9,000.  This 
property  being  sacrificed  for  quick  sale.  East 
End  Cattle  Sales,  Inc.,  108  Chestnut  St., 
Oneonta.  New  York. _ 

FARMS — Stores — Hotels — Tourists  Homes.  Lake 

shore  farm  330  acres,  440  acres,  150  acres, 
equipment.  100  acres,  equipment.  Let  your  wants 
be  known.  Write,  Phone  46-224  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain.  New  York,  Agent  _ 

269  ACRE  dairy  farm.  100  gently  rolling  acres 
for  hay  and  crops.  Spring  watered  pastures. 
Fruit  trees,  sugar  bush.  Stocked,  equipped. 
Comfy  8  room  house,  bath,  oil  heat,  electricity, 
telephone,  mail,  school  bus,  churches.  Two  barns, 
silo,  machine  shed,  poultry  house.  Income  from 
milk  past  12  months  nearly  $12,000.  Immediate 
possession.  Jesse  Palmer,  i  Sherman,  New  York. 

150  ACRE  Dairy  Farm,  equipment  and  40  head 
registered  Guernseys.  Price  $28,500.  Box  514-JN, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FARM:  114  acres,  34  stanchion  barn,  6  room 
house.  Cattle,  Machinery.  $27,500.  Wilson  — 
Broker  24  Bank  St.,  Sussex,  N.  J. _ 

3  ROOM  house  with  exceptionally  large  porch. 

Good  cement  cellar  under  whole  house.  City 
water,  lights,  telephone.  On  No.  1  State  High¬ 
way  between  city  of  Franklin  and  Webster  Lake 
Road,  exceptional  location.  Priced  reasonable  for 
quick  sale.  Raymond  F.  Allen,  RFD  #2,  West 
Franklin,  New  Hampshire. _ 

SMALL  FARM  for  sale.  Approximately  4  acres 
sandy  land,  exceptionally  good  for  chickens. 
Henhouse  for  1000  birds.  Bam  with  4  tie-ups 
and  hay  accommodations.  7  room  house,  city 
water,  electricity,  sewage.  1  mite  from  all  city 
accommodations  on  No.  1  State  Highway.  Priced 
reasonable  for  quick  sale.  Raymond  F.  Allen, 
RFD  #2,  West  Franklin,  New  Hampshire. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders — also 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co..  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Illinois. 
DEPRESSION  prices — we  sell  cheap — save  75% 
New  and  used  tractor  parts — 150  makes  and 
rpodels.  1956  catalog  ready,  send  25c — refund¬ 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo. 
North  Dakota. _ _ 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13  44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  iist  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. _ 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Umoaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Bam 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available  Nold 
Farm  Supply  Rome.  New  York _  _ 

JOHN  DEERE  Machines— Model  50  now  $2036. 
Model  60  now  $2530.  Diesel  now  $3730.  Rakes 
now  $310,  Grassland  drill  was  $975,  now  $682. 
Specials  on  Balers  and  Choppers.  Marshall 
Tractor  Co.,  Middlebury,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED:  Used  Gravely  tractor.  State  price  and 
condition.  E.  J.  Manwell,  20  Ward  Avenue, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

July  7  Issue . Closes  June  25 

July  21  Issue . Rioses  July2 

Aug.  4  Issue . doses  JU|J ■>* 

Au9-  18  Issue . Closes  Aug.  3 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


USED  EQUIPMENT— Used  Equipment  w 
These  Bargain  Specials  at  Casellini-VeiiaW/r.i 
poration,  Your  Caterpillar  Dealer!  Mirnimnj] 
Moline  Wheel  Tractor,  equipped  with  IiXnFt  * 
4C  Sho\ eloader.  :K  yd.  bucket.  Enclosed™, 
power  steering,  excellent  rubber.  Onlv  a  ] 
old,  just  $3150.  Caterpillar  D8  TractnP 
crankcase  guard  and  LeTourneau  cable  build™! 
rear  drum  PCU,  very  good  running  con  i 
ready  for  work,  $4950.  Clctrac  BD  tractor  J 
winch  and  boom,  $1800.  Caterpillar  D13000  iIJ 
Set.  75KW ,  220  V.  3  PH60  cycle,  compEl 
base  and  switchboard,  checked  and  tuni-rf  in 
shop — $5310.  International  TD18  Tractor* al 
Isaacson  Hyd.  straight  dozer,  now  1949_,pJ 
reasonable!  Oliver  Model  8S  Industrial  WhJ 
Tractor  with  Ware  Hydraulic  Loader  Good  -ii 
ning  condition.  $1665.  Caterpillar  RD6  TractiJ 
fair  condition.  $750.  Onan  Diesel  Eleetrie  <3. 
5KW,  120-240V  single  phase  in  good  condithl 
$650.  LaCrosse  Semi  Trailer.  23  Ton  TandJ 
Axle,  very  good,  rubber  very  good— rcasonahll 
Many  other  good  buys.  Call,  write  or  wire  f] 
your  needs.  Gasoil  ini  Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vi 
Tel.  Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  aj 
Registered  Trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractd 
Company. 


DO  YOUR  Spring  Buying  from  this  equlpmej 
list  from  your  Caterpillar  Dealer,  the  HoughtoS 
Arnold  Machinery  Co.  1952  Caterpillar  D-2  51] 
tractor.  Now  heing  repaired  to  sell  as  a  “Cert 
fied  Buy.”  Caterpillar  D4-G0”  Tractor  full 
equipped  with  Cat  Angledozer.  No.  44  Cat  HyJ 
Control  and  Hyster  winch;  will  sell  as  “Cerl 
fied  Buy.”  If  you’re  looking  for  an  inexpcnsil 
tractor,  see  this  HG  Cletrac.  ‘‘Buy  &  TrJ 
price  only  $800.  Caterpillar  D4-60”  tractor  wl 
HT4  front  end  loader,  hyd.  control  Great  Oppol 
tunity  —  “Certified  Buy.”  Allis-Chalmers  Hn 
equipped  with  Gar  Wood  straight  dozer.  HJ 
cently  traded.  Buy  &  Try.  Cletrac  Model  B(f 
equipped  with  Model  HT35  I-Ieil  Angledozer.] 
good  opportunity  to  pick  up  a  good  machine  I 
an  exceptionally  low  “Buy  &  Try”  price.  Mail 
other  good  values  in  all  kinds  of  used  equipmeii 
Send  a  postcard  for  complete  listing.  Houghtol 
Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  59  Presumpscot  St.,  Poa 
land,  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce  4-3121.  Caterpillar  al 
Cat  are  Registered  Trademarks  of  the  Cate| 
pillar  Tractor  Co.» 


TRANSPLANTER  with  fertilizer  attachment  al 

tractor  hitch — brand  new — %  price.  Power  Dri] 
Corn  Harvesters  with  loaders — ]A  price.  Hail 
A.  Strong.  Tel.  39  or  31,  Groton,  New  York! 


SILOS.  Fair  prices  Prompt  service.  Write 

Walker,  220  Bartlett  Road,  Norwich,  New  Yol 


FLOWERS  and  BULBS 


GLOXINIA  bulbs  $.35  plus  postage.  R.  Lei 
Smith,  Cortland,  New  York,  R.  3. 


FUND  RAISING 


CLUBS.  Churches.  Auxiliaries,  etc.  Earn  $100 
$500  cash,  plus  24  handsome  sturdy  card  iM 
for  your  club!  Nothing  to  pay.  no  risk,  wr 
for  details  about  the  Mathers  Advertising  Ca 
Table  Plan.  F.  W  Mathers  Dept.  AG.  1 
Ephraim.  New  Jersey. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


.SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Bootees  50c  Eva  Mai 
’  Union  Springs,  New  York 


RAISE  Money  for  your  Church.  Grange,  or  50 
self,  with  the  new,  attractive  purse  Snopp 
Bag.  Tremendous  sales  appeal.  Write  for  mon 
making  plan  and  special  free  bag  offer,  tsns 
Shaftsbury.'  Vermont. 


VHOLESALE  name  brand  gift.  appliance  ca 
og.  Big  discounts  free  delivers',  a™  ™, 
i&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  Phases-  »en“ 
efundable.  Akron  Distributors.  12  Cedai. 
lew  York.  


’REE— literature  on  beautiful  Ecko  kitchen  s 
tainless  steel  tableware,  stainless  steel  w 
/are,  reversible  window  fans,  mans  ouie 
mazingly  low  prices.  Arthur  King  lsaa 
larket  St.,  Oxford,  Penna 


,ADIES  sheer  nylons,  3  pair  for  SI-50.  wri 
ostage  for  each  three  Pair-Sizes  „„frHPq  N 
Irs.  John  Tompkins,  Box  305,  Sauger  - ,  _ 


ATTING  Quarterly!  Patterns,  Pictures.^ 


:ns,  yicLuicoi 

-$i.00*  yearly. ‘Shuttle’ Art,  319  (AA2)  Cu 
ind  Road,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


ASTEL  Ribbon  Remnants,  good  lengt' ^ 
--  yards  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Ribbon  Excnau 
211,  Whitman.  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops.  f^engl 

yards  by  52”,  in  10  yard  con' f” j  n  Y. 
$6.50  prepaid.  Remit  Hein.  Thornwood, 


VETERANS  of  5th,  25th,  28th,  43rd,  ?4^ 
80th.  and  82nd  Divisions— your  ou  u“utotn0 
on  enameled  metal.  Attaches  to  yo  [jc  jj 
registration  plates.  Send  $2.00  to.  S.  -  jjav 
chandise  Mart,  P.O.  Box  #((• 

Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.  _ — — 

Blades 


100  SUPERB  Double  Edged  Razor 
send  $2.00  to  Symbolic  Merchandise  m  m 
a»  #-'■  Fair  Haven  gWtf 


Conn.  Money  refunded 


AMAZING  Bargain !  100  edge  raz 

King  Isaa 


postpaid.  Finest  steel,  fit  all 
Unconditionally  guaranteed.  Aitnui 
523  Market  St.,  Oxford,  Pennir__ 

- -  thousand  Pf]?* 


BUSINESS  Cards,  $2.98  per  tnousa  ^  Ro! 
Inquiries  invited,  John  C.  McGra 
Caledonia,  New  York. 


FAMILY  record  dating  back  t®  17£uttl(y0  Rl 
Fred  H. 


Grant  on  sheepskin. 
Nichols,  New  York. 


STATIONERY,  Christmas  Gr®etl"|vertiseme 
cing  your  picture  See  Browns  aav 
Photographic. 


—  11" 

RETIRED  gentleman  wouldjike  t°r?stian.  E 


with  elderly  or  retired  gentleman-  j. 
Metz,  Route  2,  AverilP  Park,  N(-'v 
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The  1956  Farm  Bill 


19  (431) 


(Continued 

Irolve  the  disposal  of  surplus  stocks 
[cotton,  rice,  etc.— and  will  cost  gov- 
ment  around  two  billion  dollars. 
tae  newpapers  and  magazines  list  the 
Le  business  under  such  headings  as 
frjjat  government  now  will  do  for 
biers, ”  but  these  sections  subsidiz- 
exports  of  cotton  and  wheat,  sell- 
and  bartering,  and  giving  away 
[pluses  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
|t  nothing  in  the  farmers’  pocket. 

hese  Thing's  Hurl 

)ther  than  the  long-range  benefits 
the  Soil  Bank  provisions,  the  new 
(11  probably  will  be  known  most  for 
je  things  it  did  not  do. 

For  two  years,  Secretary  Benson  has 
ked  Congress  to  exempt  from  acre- 
le  allotments  growers  who  use  for 
led  all  the  wheat  they  raise.  The  new 
did  not  exempt  them,  so  farmers 
111  go  on  being  hauled  into  court  for 
owing  wheat  beyond  their  quotas 
|en  though  they’re  growing  it  for  their 
livestock  or  poultry. 

Despite  the  surplus  of  corn  and  the 
Iw  guaranteed  $1.25  price  for  those 
lio  grow  beyond  their  allotment,  the 
Ise  acreage  was  raised  from  43  mil- 
|n  to  51  million  acres  for  1956.  On 
of  that,  this  acreage  will  be  con- 
hued  for  the  next  three  years  unless 
lowers  themselves  vote  against  acre- 
Je  allotments  and  supports  at  75% 
%  of  parity. 

Despite  millions  being  spent  to  try 
Id  get  rid  of  our  growing  surpluses  of 
pe  and  cotton,  the  Bill  freezes  the 
ireage  at  the  present  level  for  1957 


|RAI\  FOR  COWS  ON 
[ASTIRE 

HEN  YOU  read  about  the  tremen¬ 
dous  production  of  high-quality 
iss  that  can  come  from  improved 
isture,  the  logical  question  is  “Why 
ve  cows  grain  when  they  can  fill  up 
grass  in  iy2  hours  ?” 

[There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  one 
that  cows  give  a  lot  more  milk  than 
|ey  did  even  10  years  ago.  A  cow 
lt  is  producing  20  pounds  of  milk  a 
|y  or  less  can  do  it  on  good  pasture 
[d  maintain  body  weight,  but  who 
jnts  to  board  a  cow  that  will  produce 
y  20  pounds  of  milk  on  top-quality 
sture? 

PJie  second  reason  is  that  while  she 
S've  more  than  20  pounds  of  milk 
good  pasture,  she  will  do  it  at  the 
fpense  of  lost  body  weight,  and  put- 
r  We4?ht  back  on  her  body  at  some 
rr  date,  will  cost  her  owner  more 
P  0  ^eeP  it  there  in  the  first  place, 
post  good  dairymen  do  not  cut  down 
;Vn  tim  amount  of  grain  fed,  even 
o  best  pasture.  The  man  who 
,  S  one  Pound  of  grain  for  3'/2 
ic  t  in  the  winter  may  re- 

!  to  one  pound  to  4  or  5  pounds 
1  on  excellent  pasture.  He  may 
u  !*Se  a  grain  with  somewhat  less 
L  ®  ^an  he  does  when  cows  are 
fed  in  the  barn. 

!penrt°  amount  of  grain,  this  will 
a  lot  on  how  good  the  pasture 
U  6re  are  two  reasons  for  this.  Cows 
)tur°nsre  a  lot  more  grass  on  good 
id  j  6  aan  they  will  on  poor  pasture 
it  will  contain  more 


itrient; 


Pa  f  ^6r  pounds.  The  poorer 
1  S  Ure>  the  more  grain  the  cows 


Edition al  classified  ads 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

blu,?  Knot  Tie  —  choice  of 

n  52.00  to  ^'.Mack.  grey  and  tan  colors. 
#77,  Fairha1^”0  if.  Merchandise  Mart,  P.  O. 
— - — aven  Station,  New  Haven,  -Conn. 

65  &G  Signs.  Samples,  Prices.  Free, 
iage,  Middletown,  New  York. 


from  Page  5) 

and  1958.  The  present  crop  is  expected 
to  increase  the  carry-over  of  cotton 
from  11  to  15  million  bales  and  of  rice 
by  700,000,000  pounds. 

Plow  Crops  Under 

Because  the  new  Bill  ordered  him  to 
make  Soil  Bank  payments  available 
immediately,  Secretary  Benson  an¬ 
nounced  May  31,  a  program  for  paying 
farmers  for  plowing  under  acreage  al¬ 
ready  planted  to  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties.  If  based  on  last  year’s  average 
yields,  acreage  reserve  payments  per 
acre  will  be  $23.88  for  wheat,  $35.82 
for  corn,  $62.40  for  cotton  and  $65.97 
for  rice.  It  is  felt  that  these  payments 
will  yield  the  grower  about  as  much 
for  leaving  his  land  lie  idle  as  he  would 
net  from  actually  producing  the  crop. 

No  one  especially  likes  the  new  farm 
bill  but  parts  of  it,  at  least,  represent 
a  short  step  in  the  right  direction  away 
from  legislation  which  for  25  years  has 
tried  to  maintain  high  prices  of  some 
products  at  the  expense  of  others.  Un¬ 
der  the  new  program,  acreage  put  in 
the  Soil  Bank  will  not  be  competing 
with  the  livestock  and  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Northeast. 

—  a.  a.  — 

Halsey  Knapp  Honored 

On  June  1,  at  the  final  Assembly  of 
the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
honored  Halsey  Knapp,  who  is  retiring 
as  Director  of  the  Institute.  The  sur¬ 
prise  presentation  of  the  citation  re¬ 
produced  below  was  made  by  T.  E. 
Milliman,  and  Locke  James,  assistant 
to  Mr.  Knapp,  in  the  presence  of  about 
1200  people. 

Distinguished  Service  Citation 
to 

HALSEY  B.  KNAPP 

Teacher,  Administrator,  Moulder  of  Youth, 

Promoter  of  International  Good  Will, 
Leader  of  Men: 

FOR  BUILDING  at  Farmingdale  on 
Long  Island .  over  a  period  of  33 
years  an  Institute  unparalleled  in  its 
usefulness  to  youth,  to  agriculture,  to 
industry,  and  to  education; 

For  attracting  to  the  Institute  he 
headed  the  most  substantial  kind  of 
moral  and  other  support  from  leading 
citizens,  including  the  gift  of  two  great 
tracts  of  good  land  in  Nassau  and 
Dutchess  Counties ; 

For  serving  unselfishly  in  the  ranks 
of  Rotary  over  a  long  period  rising  to 
the  First  Vice  Presidency  of  Rotary 
International,  and  becoming  in  himself 
an  instrument  for  peace  and  progress 
in  the  World; 

For  contributing  to  the  dignity  and 
stature  of  farming  in  the  Empire  State 
by  using  every  position  and  every  op¬ 
portunity  within  his  power  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  of  agriculture 
among  the  leaders  of  industry,  the 
press,  education  and  the  public; 

For  strengthening  and  enhancing  the 
Value  of  this  Society  in  many  ways  in 
his  long  years  of  service  as  a  member, 
as  its  President,  and  as  a  member  of 
its  Century  Farms  Committee ; 

For  these  and  numerous  other  con¬ 
tributions,  including  his  unique  ability 
to  inspire  and  challenge  others,  this 
Citation  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Agriculture  is  presented  this  first  day 
of  June  1956  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  by 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
W.  W.  Hawley,  Batavia,  N.  Y.; 
Frank  Beneway ;  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  Youngs,  Glen 
Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Spencer  Duncan; 
Harold  L.  Creal,  Homer,  N.  Y.;  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y.; 
J.  C.  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MORE  TIME 

FOR  YOUR  FIELD  WORK! 


Even  under  the  best  management,  a  bull  on  the  farm 
requires  a  lot  of  time.  Dairymen  using  NYABC  service 
100%  are  applying  this  time  more  profitably  in  their 
field  work. 

Just  think!  No  more  — 

Time  spent  in  feeding  and  tending  to  the  bull— 
Repairing  bull  pen  when  hay  is  ready — 

Looking  for  kids  who  will  play  near  danger — 

-  (add  your  own  ideas) 

And,  you’ll  gain  all  the  other  proven  advantages  of  the 
Modern  Way  to  Breed  Your  Herd  .  .  .  lOO^c 

See  your  NYABC  technician — now  195  of  them  in  New 
York  and  Western  Vermont. 


BOX  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRES 


and 


BERKSHIRES 


announcing  the  second 
annual  pure  bred  hog 
sale  on  July  28th,  1956, 
at  1 :00  P.M.  sharp  in  our 
new  sales  barn  on  the  farm.  We  will  be  selling 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  gilts  and  sows  as 
well  as  some  open  gilts  and  boars. 

Many  offsprings  of  our  champion  sows  of 
1955  and  our  imported  Scottish  and  Canadian 
sows  will  be  offered  in  this  sale.  Many  of 
these  animals  are  bred  to  Prestigemere  1021 
who  sired  the  National  and  International  Truck- 
loads  of  Berkshire  barrows  of  1955,  and  many 
of  our  Yorkshires  are  bred  to  the  Champion 
New  York  State  boar  of  1955  and  an  imported 
Scottish  boar  M-oncur  King  David  30th.  Plan 
to  come  early  and  attend  the  4H  and  F FA 
judging  contest.  Free  lunch  will  be  served. 
We  have  now  on  hand  some  excellent  Berkshire 
and  Yorkshire  Gilts  and  Boars  which  were  far¬ 
rowed  this  Spring  and  are  ready  for  Immediate 
Shipment.  They  are  carefully  selected  animals 
and  out  of  large  litters.  Also  available  are 
some  fine  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Fall  boars. 

Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  —  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

P.O.  Box  266  —  Phone:  Fairview  5-4295 


ATTENTION  AUCTIONEERS  !  ! 

New  York  State  Auctioneers  Convention 

Saturday,  June  30,  1956 

at  1:30  P.M. 

at  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

An  educational  program  is  planned  featuring.  Col.  Guy 
L.  Pettit  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa  and  Col.  Q.  R.  Chaffee 
of  Towanda,  Pa.  as  guest  speakers.  Other  talks  by 
prominent  New  York  State  Auctioneers  on  various 
phasos  of  the  Auction  business.  Round  table  discussion 
on  legislation  pertaining  to  Auctions.  Banquet  and  En¬ 
tertainment  for  Auctioneers  and  Wives  at  7:00  P.M. 
All  Auctioneers,  whether  members  or  not,  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

DONALD  W.  MALONEY,  Sec. 

Executive  Offices  —  518-520  University  Bldg. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


—  Quality  Black  and  White  — ■ 
DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 
JUMBO  PRINTS  IN  ALBUMS 

Af\  PER  ROLL  an  PER  ROLL 
g  Exposures  12  Exposures 

Send  for  full  information  and  free  mailing  bag 

M.K.C.  PHOTO  SERVICE 

P.O.  Box  810  —  RYE,  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  facts  and 
prices  on  the  Craine  Silo  you 
need  for  profitable  feeding; 

ALL  TYPES  —  wood,  con¬ 
crete,  tile — all  farm-proven! 

Craine,  Inc.,  626  PineSt.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 

A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don't  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65E,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


(432)  20 
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OON  THE  fruits 
of  the  season  will 
once  again  be 
abundant  and  you 
can  start  refilling 
your  jam  and  jelly 
glasses.  Pectin 
(commercial  or 
homemade)  must 
be  used  for  jelly 
made  with  some  fruits,  but  any  of  the 
following  fruits  will  make  jelly  with 
the  right  amount  of  sugar:  apples, 
blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  quinces,  raspberries. 


Jplly  Making  Without 
Added  Pectin 


To  make  jelly  without  added  pectin: 

1.  Select  fruit  that  is  just  ripe,  of 
good  color  and  flavor,  and  without 
spoilage  and  discoloration. 

2.  Wash  fruit  and  remove  any  stem 
and  flower  ends  and  quarter.  (Core 
apples.)  Crush  soft  fruits. 

3.  To  extract  juice,  cook  fruit  with 
added  water  in  a  large  kettle,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (2  pounds  fruit  yields  about  2 
cups  of  juice  and  makes  about  4  glass¬ 
es  of  jelly.) 

Berries,  currants,  gooseberries:  Add 
)4  cup  water  per  quart  of  fruit  (crush 
berries).  Cook  10  minutes. 

Grapes:  Add  %  cup  water  per  quart 
of  fruit.  Cook  15  minutes. 

Apples:  Add  1  cup  water  per  quart 
fruit.  Cook  20  minutes. 


Quinces:  Add  2  cups  water  per  quart 
of  fruit.  Cook  25  minutes. 

Place  cooked  fruit  in  a  wet  jelly  bag 
(cotton  flannel  is  best)  and  allow  time 
to  drip.  If  you  squeeze  fruit,  strain 
juice  through  another  wet  bag.  Allow 
grape  juice  to  stand  at  least  over  night 
and  strain  again.  A  second  and  third 
extraction  may  be  made  with  crab- 
apples,  grapes,  and  currants,  but  the 
jelly  made  from  this  will  be  less  clear. 

4.  Prepare  jelly  glasses  by  washing 
with  soapy  water,  rinsing,  and ‘bringing 
to  boil  in  water  to  cover  and  keeping 
them  in  hot  water  until  ready  to  use. 
They  may  be  drained  upside  down  on 
a  clean  tray  and  placed  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  hot  oven  until  filled.  Place  paraf¬ 
fin  in  a  container  for  melting  (a  small 
metal  tea  pot  is  very  handy). 

5.  Cook  small  amounts  of  jelly  at  a 
time — not  more  than  4  cups  of  juice, 
which  will  make  about  6  to  7  glasses  of 
jelly.  Use  the  following  proportions  of 
sugar  and  juice: 

%  cup  sugar  for  each  cup  of  juice 
from  quinces  and  raspberries 

%  to  1  cup  sugar  for  each  cup  juice 
from  blackberries,  gooseberries,  and 
grapes 

1  cup  sugar  for  each  cup  juice  from 
apples  and  currants 


Bring  juice  to  boil  in  large  saucepan. 
Add  the  sugar  and  heat  slowly  until 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  boil  rapidly 
(to  retain  flavor  and  prevent  darken¬ 
ing)  until  done.  Test  for  doneness  by 
taking  up  a  small  amount  of  jelly  on  a 
tablespoon.  Jelly  is  done  if  a  few  drops 
flow  together  and  drop  off  the  spoon 
in  a  sheet.  Remove  jelly  from  heat  and 
skim  quickly. 

(Note:  If  making  jams,  use  %  cup 
sugar  for  each  cup  of  chopped  or 
crushed  fruit.) 

6.  Pouring  and  sealing:  pour  jelly 
quickly  into  the  prepared  hot  glasses 
(holding  pan  close  to  glass  to  avoid 
air  bubbles).  Leave  about  %  to  %-inch 
head  space.  Cover  with  a  thin  layer  of 
paraffin,  being  sure  that  there  is  a  good 
seaL  Cool,  cover,  label,  and  store  in  a 
cool  place.  For  “hot  sealing’’  without 
paraffin,  see  directions  at  end  of  this 
article. 

RED  RASPBERRY  AND  CURRANT  JELLY 

1  cup  red  raspberry  juice 

2  cups  currant  juice 

3  cups  sugar 

To  extract  juice,  see  step  3  above. 
Combine  juices  in  a  fairly  large  sauce¬ 
pan  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Add  the  su¬ 
gar  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Cook  rap¬ 
idly  until  of  jellying  consistency.  Test 
for  jellying  as  in  step  5  above.  If  you 
wish  to  use  a  thermometer  (candy  or 
jelly  thermometer)  cook  jelly  until 
thermometer  registers  220°  F.  Remove 
from  heat,  skim  and  pour  quickly  into 
prepared  hot  glasses  up  to  within  %- 
inch  of  top.  Cover  with  a  thin  layer 
of  hot  paraffin.  Cool  and  add  another 
thin  layer  of  paraffin.  Makes  about  5 
glasses  of  jelly. 

STRAWBERRY  JAM 

4  cups  crushed  strawberries 
3  cups  sugar 

Placp  berries  in  a  large  saucepan 
and  heat  quickly  to  boiling.  Add  sugar, 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Bring  mixture 
to  boil  and  boil  rapidly  until  thick, 
stirring  frequently  to  prevent  scorch¬ 
ing.  Remove  from  heat,  cover  pan,  and 
let  stand  for  1  to  2  minutes.  Skim  jam 
and  pour  into  prepared  hot  glasses  up 
to  within  )i-inch  and  seal  with  a  thin 
layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Cool  and  add  an¬ 
other  thin  layer  of  hot  paraffin,  being 
sure  of  a  good  seal.  Cool,  cover,  label, 
and  store  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Makes 
6  to  8  glasses. 

Jelly  Making  Willi 
Added  Pectin 

When  using  commercial  pectin,  buy 
it  as  needed  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  dry 
place.  Follow  the  manufacturer’s  rec¬ 
ipes  exactly,  and  do  not  interchange 
recipes.  If  you  use  )4  bottle  of  the  liq¬ 
uid  pectin,  be  sure  to  recap  the  bottle 


JAMS  w  JELLIES 


tty  ALBERTA  D.  SIIACKELTON 


tightly,  keep  it  in  the  refrigerator,  and 
use  within  a  month. 

Here  are  some  of  my  favorite  jam 
and  jelly  recipes  using  added  pectin: 


ly  into  hot  sterile  jelly  glasses,  lej 
ing  %-inch  headspace,  and  cover 
once  with  an  V8  -inch  layer  of  hot  pi 
affin.  Makes  about  11  medium  glass 


SPICED  BLUEBERRY  JAM 

Crush  or  grind  2  pounds  (about  1% 
quarts)  fully  ripe  blueberries.  You  will 
need  4)4  cups.  Add  1  teaspoon  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  allspice.  Measure 
7  cups  (3  pounds)  sugar  and  4)4  cups 
of  the  prepared  fruit  into  a  large 
kettle,  add  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
and  mix  well.  Place  over  high  heat, 
bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and  bbil 
hard  1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat;  at  once  stir  in  1  bot¬ 
tle  of  liquid  pectin.  Skim,  off  foam  with 
metal  spoon.  Stir  and  skim  jam  for  5 
minutes.  Ladle  into  hot  sterile  glasses. 
Coyer  at  once  with  %-inch  layer  of  hot 
paraffin.  Makes  about  12  medium 
glasses. 

SOUR  CHERRY  JAM 

3  pounds  fully  ripe  sour  cherries 
7  cups  sugar  (3  pounds) 

1  bottle  liquid  pectin 

Stem  and  pit  cherries.  Chop  fine.  You 
will  need  4  cups.  Combine  fruit  and 
sugar  in  a  large  saucepan,  mix  well. 
Place  over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full 
rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard  1  minute, 
stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat 
and  at  once  stir  in  liquid  pectin.  Skim 
off  foam  with  metal  spoon.  Stir  and 
skim  for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly. 
Ladle  into  hot  sterile  glasses.  Cover  at 
once  with  %-inch  layer  of  hot  paraffin. 
Makes  about  11  glasses. 

PINEAPPLE  AND  STRAWBERRY  JAM 

1  medium,  fully  ripe  pineapple 
1  quart  ripe  strawberries 

4'/2  cups  sugar  (2  pounds) 

1  box  powdered  pectin 

Pare  pineapple  and  grind  or  chop 
very  fine.  Crush  berries.  Combine 
fruits.  You  will  need  3)4  cups  or  1% 
pounds.  Measure  sugar  to  add  later. 
Place  prepared  fruit  in  saucepan,  add 
powdered  pectin,  and  mix  well.  Place 
over  high  heat  and  stir  until  mixture 
comes  to  hard  boil.  At  once  stir  in 
sugar.  Bring  to  full  rolling  boil,  and 
boil  hard  1  minute,  with  constant  stir¬ 
ring.  Remove  from  heat,  skim  off  foam 
with  metal  spoon.  Stir  and  skim  jam 
for  5  minutes.  Ladle  quickly  into  glass¬ 
es,  leaving  )4-inch  space.  Cover  at  once 
with  %-inch  layer  of  hot  paraffin. 
Makes  about  8  glasses. 

PLUM  JELLY 

4  pounds  fully  ripe  plums 
7)4  cups  sugar  (3)4  pounds) 

14  bottle  liquid  pectin 

Crush  plums— do  not  peel  or  pit.  Add 
1  cup  water,  bring  to  boil  and  simmer, 
covered,  10  minutes.  Place  in  jelly  bag 
and  squeeze  out  juice.  You  will  need  4 
cups  juice.  Place  juice  in  saucepan, 
add  the  sugar,  and  mix  well.  Place  over 
high  heat  and  bring  to  a  boil,  stirring 
constantly.  At  once  stir  in  liquid  pec¬ 
tin.  Then  bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat,  and  skim 
off  foam  with  metal  spoon.  Pour  quick- 


CURRANT  JELLY 

3 1/2  quarts  fully  ripe  red  currant 
7  cups  sugar  (3  pounds)  ' 

1  box  powdered  pectin 


Crush  currants.  Add  1)4  cups  wa 

and  simmer,  covered,  10  minutes.  PI: 

* 

in  jelly  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice.  Y 
will  need  6)4  cups  (3)4  pounds).  Me 
ure  sugar  to  add  later.  Place  juice 
pan,  add  powdered  pectin,  and  mix  w 
Place  over  high  heat  and  stir  ui 
mixture  comes  to  hard  boil.  At  oi 
stir  in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full  roll 
boil,  and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirr 
constantly.  Remove  from  heat,-  skim 
foam  with  metal  spoon.  Pour  quic 
into  hot  sterile  jelly  glasses,  leavi 
14 -inch  space.  Cover  at  once  with 
inch  layer  of  hot  paraffin.  Makes  ab< 
13  glasses. 

GRAPE  CONSERVE 

3  pounds  fully  ripe  grapes 
)4  cup  lemon  juice  (2  lemons) 

1  tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind 
i/2  pound  seeded  raisins 
1  cup  finely  chopped  nut  meats 
7  cups  (3  pounds)  sugar 
y2  bottle  liquid  pectin 

Slip  skins  from  grapes.  Bring  p1 
to  boil  and  simmer,  covered,  5  minut 
Sieve  grape  pulp.  Chop  skins  and  i 
to  sieved  pulp.  You  will  need  4  cu 
Place  fruit  in  sauce  pan.  Add  jui 
rind,  raisins,  and  nuts.  Add  the  suj 
and  mix  well.  Place  over  high  he 
bring  to  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  h< 
1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Rem< 
from  heat  and  at  once  stir  in  hq 
pectin.  Skim  off  foam  with  metal  spo 
Stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  7  minu 
and  ladle  quickly  into  hot  sterile  g  a 
es.  Cover  at  once  with  %-inch  a 
of  hot  paraffin.  Makes  about  12  ghS‘ 


HOT  SEALING 

“Hot  sealing”  is  a  new  way  to 
up  jams  and  jellies  and  can  be 
with  the  new  straight-sided,  s  ou 
less  half  pint  jars  which  are  fitted 
Dorpe  (two  piece)  metal  caps.  0 
affin  is  used.  Make  jams  and  je  1 
above.  Remove  from  heat  an 
Pour  directly  from  the  kettle  m 
jars,  holding  kettle  close  to  top  0 
Fill  jars  almost  to  top,  leaving  * 


lid 


Ys  inch  head  space. 

Cover  each  jar  with  a  dome 
help  hold  in  heat  and  keep  0 
When  all  jars  are  filled,  put  ^ 
jars  and  screw  tight.  Let  jar 
until  cold.  If  dome  is  down  an  1 
down  when  pressed,  jar  is  sea  . 
can  be  stored  without  band, 
was  not  hot  enough  when  Pu  1  j 
produce  vacuum  seal,  the  ban 
left  on  during  storage  to 


closed  airtight.  ^ 

To  prevent  fruit  floating  *  1 
made  with  powdered  or  bo  c 

are  canned  boiling  hot,  let  e  ^ 

about  25  minutes  and  16  nfYc 

shake  each  jar  until  fruit  is  e 
tributed. 
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7289.  Crochet  this  new  doily  in 
lovely  flower-effect.  21-inch  doily  No. 
30  mercerized  cotton;  smaller  one  to 
match.  Directions,  25  cents. 


7156.  Graceful  cape  has  8-gore 
flare- — so  flattei'ing  and  feminine.  'Em¬ 
broidery  transfers,  pattern,  directions 
for  cape — to  fit  small,  medium  sizes. 
25  cents. 


771.  Forty-eight  colorful  birds, 
each  nestling  against  its  own  state 
flower!  Fun  to  embroider  on  a  cozy 
quilt,  70  x  102  inches,  double-bed 
size.  Diagrams,  transfers  of  all  48 
state  birds  and  flowers  included.  25 
cents. 

844.  Smart  summer  bag  in  shape  of 
graceful  flower  petals.  So  easy  to 
make  you’ll  want  several — with  em¬ 
broidery,  or  in  gay  print  to  match  a 
dress!  Embroidery  transfers,  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  “flower”  tote  bag, 
10  x  12  inches.  25  cents. 

7014.  Lovely  cutwork  designs  give 
luxurious  look  to  guest  linens.  In 
simple  buttonhole  stitch,  combined 
with  colorful  embroidery.  Easy  direc¬ 
tions.  Transfer  of  large  motif,  2 
smaller  motifs.  25  cents. 


INI  THE  TIME  IT  TAKES  AM'W^J&T  'WVCi 
ORDINARY  ELECTRIC  HEATER  TO  SUPPLY 
ONE  BATH,  MODERN  LP-GAS  CAN  HEAT  3 
NATURALLY  ,  CAS  NEATS  WATER.  3  T/MES 
FASTER . . .  AND  AT  LOWER  COST,  TOO  U 4m 


GAS  FLAME 
CAN  MAKE 
YOUR  HOME 
COOL  AS  AN 

IGLOO! . .  .AND  AT  LOW  ^  IJt 

COST,  TOO'  NOW  THERE'S 
A  COMPACT  NEW  LP-GAS  ~  'V 
UNIT  THAT  COOLS  IN  SUMMER,  HEATS  IN 
WINTER!  '  A  00UBLE  BARGAIN ! 


LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS 

BUTANE  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  BULK  GAS 
AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 
DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SEAL,  THEN 
BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE! 


>UIK>TTTHING  IN 
IRRIGATION 
^  PUMPING 

W7  <2200 

W  YEARS  AGO 

£2  WAS  ARCHIMEDES 
SCREW  PUMP. 


NEWEST  THING  IN 
IRRIGATION  TODAY  IS 

LP-GAS.  THE  CLEAN. DRY  FUEL 

THAT  CUTS  REPAIRS  AND 
S  MAINTENANCE  IN  HALF. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  2.4- PAGE  BOOK 
Wri+e+o  National  LP-GAS  Council 
Dept.AA-S,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  111. 


counOv 
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Her  family  encourages  her  to  enter  cooking  contests 


Expert  Cook  From  Cortland,  N.  Y . 
Wins  35  Awards  at  State  Fair 


No  wonder  Marilyn,  Trudi,  and 
Robert  look  so  pleased  over  Mrs. 
Willard  Owens’  cooking  awards  .  .  . 
she  won  all  66  ribbons  in  just  four 
years  of  cooking  competition.  Last 
year  alone  Mrs.  Owens  won  a  total 
of  35  awards — all  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair. 

With  a  husband  and  three  child¬ 
ren  to  care  for,  Mrs.  Owens  natural¬ 
ly  gets  plenty  of  chance  to  practice 
her  cooking.  And  whenever  she 
makes  yeast-raised  specialties  she 
uses  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yhast.  “It’s  so  fast  and  easy,”  she 
says.  “And  I  like  the  way  I  can  keep 
a  supply  handy  in  my  cupboard. 
This  dry  yeast  stays  fresh  for 
months  at  a  time.” 


You  hear  words  like  these  from 
prize-winning  cooks  all  over  the 
country.  And  when  top  cooks  praise 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
you  know  it’s  good!  In  fact  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  is  guaranteed  fresher  and 
faster  rising  or  double  your  money 
back.  And  it’s  so  much  easier  to 
serve  yeast-raised  specialties  with 
this  dry  yeast  always  handy — you 
can  keep  it  for  months  right  on 
your  shelf.  When  you  bake  at  home 
use  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  __ 


Get  the  New 
“Thrifty  Three" 


Another  fine  product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


use  G.L.F.  GASOLINE 


From  Refinery  to  Your  Tank, 
It's  G.L.F.  All  the  Way. 


G.L.F. 

PETROLEUM  SERVICE 


"Dependable  come  Hail  or  High  Water" 


c  X  X  * 


in 


by  Kay  Eichelberger 

Housing  and  Design  Specialist,  Cornell  University 


Mantel  Arrangement 


The  mantel  in  my  living-room  is  44 
inches  long.  I  have  a  mirror  19’/2  inches 
by  14%  inches  above  it  with  a  picture  on 
either  side  of  it  (91/2x7,/2  inches).  There 
is  a  milk  glass  dish  (5Vix3V2  inches)  on 
the  mantel  under  the  mirror  and  a  candle 
holder  (5  inches  in  diameter)  on  either 
end  of  the  mantel.  Is  there  too  much  on 
the  mantel  for  its  size  and  are  they  cor¬ 
rectly  placed?  Also,  where  might  I  send 
for  the  pictures,  "Pinkie"  and  "Blue  Boy?" 

—Mrs.  O.  M.,  Pennsylvania 


haps  a  mirror  about  30  by  22  incht— 
would  be  in  good  proportion  to  th 
mantel.  It  is  always  best  to  experimei 
with  different  sizes  until  they  are 
the  correct  proportion  with  the  object 
near  them. 


To  purchase  “Pinkie”  and  “The  Blu 
Boy,”  you  can  send  to  any  of  the  fo 
lowing  addresses :  Associated  America 
Artists,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorj 
22,  N.  Y.;  Metropolitan  Museum,  5t 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Yoi 
Graphic  Society,  10  West  33rd  Stree 
New  York  N.  Y. 


The  mantel  in  your  room  does  not 
have  too  much  on  it,  but  the  pieces  are 
too  much  the  same  size  (candle  holder 
5”  and  dish  5%  inches).  If  you  want  to 
use  the  candle  holders,  the  dish  would 
look  in  better  scale  if  it  were  7  inches 
long.  Or  you  might  place  the  dish  at 
one  end  of  the  mantel  and  the  two 
candle  holders  at  the  other — about  4  or 
5  inches  in  from  the  end  of  the  mantel. 
Long  candles,  9  or  12  inches,  will  look 
better  in  the  candle  holders,  as  they 
will  tie  the  pictures  in  with  the  mantel. 

This  informal  arrangement  is  more 
interesting  than  a  formal  arrangement. 
Formal  arrangement  is  using  the  same 
objects  on  either  side  of  the  middle, 
whereas  informal  balance  is  gained  by 
using  different  objects  on  either  side. 


Papering  One  Wall 


Since  the  pictures  are  arranged  in  a 


formal  balance,  it  would  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  arrange  the  objects  on  the 
mantel  in  an  informal  balance. 

You  can  also  change  the  objects 
from  month  to  month,  so  that  you  use 
some  of  your  lovely  old  pieces  and  also 
have  a  change.  This  can  be  done  with 
pictures,  too. 

If  you  have  a  larger  mirror,  it  might 
look  better  used  alone.  You  could  place 
the  two  pictures  together  on  another 
wall.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is  that 
you  have  three  objects  on  the  wall 
above  three  objects  on  the  mantel.  Per- 


I  would  like  a  suggestion  for  a  coli 
scheme  in  my  kitchen  which  is  IV  6"  b 
10'  6 Vi "  with  a  9'  ceiling.  There  is 
French  window  over  the  sink,  and  cu| 
boards  on  either  side  of  it  with  sou'hei 
exposure.  The  refrigerator  is  at  the  we 
end  of  that  wall  and  the  stove  and 
door  to  dining  room  on  the  east  sid 
There  is  a  closet  under  the  stairs  on  tl 
north  side  and  an  outside  door  on  tl 
west  side.  The  cupboards  are  in-  the  n 
tural  finish.  The  walls  are  painted  no 
but  I  would  like  to  use  figured  paper  i 
one  wall  to  brighten  it  up.  Which  sii 
should  I  paper?— Mrs.  M.S.,  New  York 

The  west  side  which  only  has  tl 
outside  door  as  an  opening  would 
the  best  side  to  paper.  Use  a  wallpap 
with  a  small  figure.  Any  figured  pap 
appears  to  cut  up  the  wall  space  ai 
make  it  appear  wider;  therefore,  anu 
broken  wall  is  best  to  paper  with 
pattern. 

I  would  choose  a  color  scheme  f 
the  paper  with  two  or  three  closely  i 
lated  colors,  as  yellow  and  green  wi 
a  touch  of  orange  or  red — colors  whi 
you  enjoy  living  with.  The  other  wa 
including  the  woodwork  can  be  pain 
ed  a  soft  yellow  or  green  and  accen 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


An  electric  water  heater  will  supply  the 


water  to  wash  a  week’s  dishes 


for  a  family  of  four .  and  all  the  electricity  this  job 


takes  costs  less  than  a  good  dish  towel. 


Live  better  electrically — Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR,@IGGEST  BARGAIN  ! 


NIAGARA 


* 


MOHAWK 


I 
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four  For  Summer 

.  perfect  twosome  —  sundress  with 
Ptty  ’yoke  detail  and  cover-up  bolero.  Cut 

Inpcially  for  the  shorter>  fuller  figure,  in  half 
feg  to  24%.  Size  16%  takes  3%  yds. 

[.in  ;  bolero,  1%  yds. 

339.  Beginner-easy!  No  waist-line  seam! 
the  waistline  with  your  favorite  waist- 

cincher.  Junior  Miss 
9  to  17.  Size  13  takes 
39-in. 


SIZES 

14'/2-24!/2 


■rrr 


4820.  These  easy-sew  separates  are 
wonderful  for  a  busy  girl’s  wardrobe  — 
they  mix-match  so  beautifully!  Misses’ 
sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  blouse  and  shorts 
take  3%  yds.  35-in.;  skirt  takes  3%  yds. 
47 6T.  Four-way  outfit  for  daughter — 
all  easy  sewing!  Children’s  sizes  2,  4,  6, 
8,  10.  Size  6  bra,  skirt,  1%  yds.  35-in.; 
shirt,  1%  yds.;  shorts  %  yd. 

TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name, 
address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Enclose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired. 
If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class  mail, 
add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE, 
Box  42,  Station  O,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


on  ami  Your  Home 
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orange  or  red  can  be  used  for  your 
a'rs  and  draperies.  Balance  all  colors 
®  side  to  side  and  floor  to  ceiling. 

housing  Lamps 

would  like  suggestions  for  choosing 
leond  floor  lamps  for  my  living  room. 

—Mrs.  A.L.,  Mass. 

e  Lightolier  Company  has  fixtures 
are  the  best  designed  lamps  of 
(fe  on  the  market  today.  Choose 
oor  and  table  lamps  which  are 
*n  design,  with  natural  or  light- 
e  shades.  They  should  balance 
lurniture  in  weight. 

ini,'g  Koom 

(Bm  building  a  new  home  and  would 
i  °  ^now  if  I  should  have  a  dining 
ln  °r  0  dining  area  at  the  end  of  the 
,r®  room-  My  children  are  married,  so 
are  only  two  of  us.-Mrs.  R.  S. 

s  houses  are  built  for  flexibil¬ 
ity0  i ll:t  1  °ne  roor!1  maY  be  used  for 
,a  •  lffei'cnt  purposes.  “The  dining 
tie  n  e^crywhere!”  No  longer  is  meal- 
-med  to  a  sPecific  room.  Build¬ 
up  s  aave  Just  about  eliminated  the 
irtm  r<f°m  *n  srhatler  homes  and 
|y  ’  especially  where  there  are 
0  h  the  family.  Eating  habits 


have  become  more  informal,  especially 
singe  the  introduction  of  TV  into  the 
home. 

A  combination  living-dining  area  is 
more  informal  and  takes  care  of  all 
types  of  entertaining.  Your  dining  area 
might  open  onto  a  terrace  or  back  gar¬ 
den  where  meals  could  be  served  out¬ 
doors. 

Low  Coiling 

The  ceiling  in  our  living  room  is  rather 
low.  Should  we  paint  it  the  same  color  as 
the  walls?  We  are  planning  to  use  a  light 
grey-green  on  the  walls. 

Ceilings  of  average  height  may  be 
painted  the  same  as  walls,  but  if  ceil¬ 
ings  are  low,  paint  them  a  lighter 
value  of  the  wall  color.  If  ceilings  are 
high,  paint  them  a  darker  value  of  the 
wall  color. 


How  can  I  make  my  living  room  look 
less  cluttered?— Mrs.  T.  B. 

> 

Eliminate  all  unnecessary  pieces  of 
furniture  and  accessories.  Today,  rooms 
appear  less  crowded  because  more 
areas  are  covered  with  plain  colors 
than  figured  patterns.  Fewer  accessor¬ 
ies  are  used.  It  is  better  to  choose  one 
piece  of  pottery  or  china  good  in  de¬ 
sign  than  many  pieces  which  have 
poor  design.  The  same  is  true  with  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Japanese  interiors  are  good 
examples  of  this. 


Loss  Clutter 


“I  like  the  friendly  ‘know  the  farmer’s 
problem’  service  of  Co-Op  Farm  Credit,” 


.  .  .  says  FRED  R.  MAZZACAN O,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGE  LOANS 

thru  your  local  National 
Farm  loan  Association 


REPAYMENT  period  is 

long - 


-up  to  33  years  to  repay 


INTEREST  V; 
RATE  IS  1  Vo- 

LOW 
* 


Mr.  Fred  R.  Mazzacano,  with  the  part-time  help 
of  his  father,  operates  a  22  5-acre  farm  at  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  He  has  60  acres  in  apples  in  which  he  enjoys 
a  brisk  gift  package  business;  10  acres  in  peaches, 
as  well  as  a  few  acres  in  plums,  pears,  cherries  and 
strawberries.  Mr.  Mazzacano  attended  Newton 
Agricultural  School  and  took  courses  in  agriculture 
at  Michigan  State  College  following  two  years  in 
the  Navy.  He  purchased  his  farm  several  years  ago, 
financing  through  a  Federal  Land  Bank  Loan  and 
has  continued  to  use  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  the  friendly  service  he  gets. 

For  full  information  see  — 
your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association  or  writes 
Dept.  A-91,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


Anytime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 


Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 
when  you  can. 


SYRACUSE,  N 


Y 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE. 


Work, 

Sleep,  Play 
In  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing, ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Yi  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  ease  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Keg.  u.  s.  Pat.- Off. 


TWO  RANGES  IN  ONE 

A  Complete  Electric  and  a  Complete  Coal-Wood  Range 


A  complete  Coal- Wood  Range  and  a  complete 
Fully  Automatic  Electric  Range  .  .  .  both  with 
separate  ovens.  Enjoy  the  convenience  of  2 
different  oven  temperatures.  Coal-Wood  section 
contains  all  Deluxe  malleable  iron  features  plus 
mirco-finished  top.  Large  Coal-Wood  Oven; 
Huge  "Floating  licet”  Electric  Oven  and  broil¬ 
er.  Requires  only  a  minimum  of  wall  space. 


RANG!  CO. 

63 66  lake  Street 
Beaver  ' Dam,  Wisconsin 
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EREN 

a  tale  of  our  own  great 
p  W  North  Country  and  the  kind 

"  *^^*^*^Ai<*  ^  0f  peop|e  that  we  know 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

_ 

- ) 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

ROM  then  till  I  came  to  myself  in 
the  little  church  at  Centreville  I  re¬ 
member  nothing.  Groaning  men  lay  all 
about  me;  others  stood  between  them 
with  lanterns.  A  woman  was  bending 
over  me.  I  felt  the  gentle  touch  of  her 
hand  upon  my  face  and  heard  her 
speak  to  me  so  tenderly  I  cannot  think 
of  it,  even  now,  without  thanking  God 
for  good  women.  I  clung  to  her  hand, 
clung  with  the  energy  of  one  drown¬ 
ing,  while  I  suffered  the  merciful  tor¬ 
ture  of  the  probe,  the  knife  and  the 
needle.  And  when  it  was  all  over  and 
the  lantern  lights  gi’ew  pale  in  the 
dawn  I  fell  asleep. 

But  enough  of  blood  and  horror.  War 
is  no  holiday,  my  merry  people,  who 
know  not  the  mighty  blessing  of  peace. 
Counting  the  cost,  let  us  have  war,  if 
necessary,  but  peace,  peace  if  possible. 

But  now  I  have  better  things  to  write 
of — things  that  have  some  relish  of 
good  in  them.  I  was  very  weak  and 
low  from  loss  of  blood  for  days,  and, 
suddenly,  the  tide  turned.  I  had  won 
recognition  for  distinguished  gallantry 
they  told  me— that  day  they  took  me 
to  Washington.  I  lay  three  weeks  there 
in  the  hospital.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
of  my  misfortune  at  home  Uncle  Eb 
wrote  he  was  coming  to  see  me.  I 
stopped  him  by  a  telegram,  assuring 
him  that  I  was  nearly  well  and  would 
be  home  shortly. 

My  term  of  enlistment  had  expired 
when  they  let  me  out  a  fine  day  in  mid- 
August.  I  was  going  home  for  a  visit 
as  sound  as  any  man  but,  in  the  horse 
talk  of  Faraway,  I  had  a  little  “blem¬ 
ish”  on  the  left  shoulder.  Uncle  Eb  was 
to  meet  me  at  the  Jersey  City  depot. 
Before  going  I,  with  others  who  had 
been  complimented  for  bravery,  went 
to  see  the  president.  There  were  some 
twenty  of  us  summoned  to  meet  him 
that  day.  It  was  warm  and  the  great 
Lincoln  sat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  a 
desk  in  the  middle  of  his  big  office.  He 
wore  a  pair  of  brown  carpet  slippers, 
the  rolling  collar  and  black  stock  now 
made  so  familiar  in  print.  His  hair  was 
tumbled.  He  was  writing  hurriedly 
when  we  came  in.  He  laid  his  pen  away 
and  turned  to  us  without  speaking. 
There  was  a  careworn  look  upon  his 
solemn  face. 

“Mr.  President,”  said  the  general, 
who  had  come  with  us.  “Here  are  some 
of  the  brave  men  of  our  army,  whom 
you  wished  to  see.” 

He  came  and  shook  hands  with  each 
and  thanked  us  in  the  name  of  the  re- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Do  you  remember  the  old  Swedish 
saying :  “Man’s  greatest  helpmate  is 
on  the  end  of  his  right  arm”  ? 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

public,  for  the  example  of  courage  and 
patriotism  we  and  many  others  had 
given  to  the  army.  He  had  a  lean,  tall, 
ungraceful  figure  and  he  spoke  his 
mind  without  any  frill  or  flourish.  He 
said  only  a  few  words  of  good  plain 
talk  and  was  done  with  us. 

“Which  is  Brower?”  he  inquired 
presently. 

I  came  forward  more  scared  than 
ever  I  had  been  before. 

“My  son,”  he  said,  taking  my  hand 
in  his,  “why  didn’t  you  run?” 

“Didn’t  dare,”  I  answered.  “I  knew 
it  was  more  dangerous  to  run  away 
than  to  go  forward.” 

“Reminds  me  of  a  story,”  said  he 
smiling.  “Years  ago  there  was  a  bully 
in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  that  had 


the  reputation  of  running  faster  and 
fighting  harder  than  any  man  there. 
Every  body  thought  he  was  a  terrible 
fighter.  He’d  always  get  a  man  on  the 
run;  then  he’d  ketch  up  and  give  him 
a  licking.  One  day  he  tackled  a  lame 
man.  The  lame  man  licked  him  in  a 
minute. 

“‘Why  didn’t  ye  run?’  somebody 
asked  the  victor. 

“  ‘Didn’t  dast,’  said  he.  ‘Run  once 
when  he  tackled  me  an  I’ve  been  lame 
ever  since.’ 

“‘How  did  ye  manage  to  lick  him?’ 
said  the  other. 

“  ‘Wall,’  said  he,  ‘I  hed  to,  an’  I  done 
it  easy.’ 

“That’s  the  way  it  goes,”  said  the 
immortal  president,  “ye  do  it  easy  if  ye 
have  to.” 

He  reminded  me  in  and  out  of  Horace 
Greeley,  although  they  looked  no  more 
alike  than  a  hawk  and  a  hand  saw.  But 
they  had  a  like  habit  of  forgetting 
themselves  and  of  saying  neither  more 
nor  less  than  they  meant.  They  both 
had  the  strength  of  an  ox  and  as  little 
vanity.  JVIr.  Greeley  used  to  say  that  no 
man  could  amount  to  anything  who 
worried  much  about  the  fit  of  his  trou¬ 
sers;  neither  of  them  ever  encountered 
that  obstacle. 

Early  next  morning  I  took  a  train  for 
home.  I  was  in  soldier  clothes— I  had 
with  me  no  others— and  all  in  my  car 
came  to  talk  with  me  about  the  now 
famous  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  big  platform  at  Jersey  City  was 
crowded  with  many  people  as  we  got 
off  the  train.  There  were  other  return¬ 
ing  soldiers — some  with  crutches,  some 
with  empty  sleeves. 

A  band  at  the  further  end  of  the 
platform  was  playing  and  those  near 
me  were  singing  the  familiar  music, 
“John  Brown’s  body  lies  a  mouldering 
in  the  grave.” 

Somebody  shouted  my  name.  Then 
there  rose  a  cry  of  three  cheers  for 
Brower.  It’s  some  of  the  boys  of .  the 
Tribune:,  I  thought —  I  could  see  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  in  the  crowd.  One  brought 
me  a  basket  of  flowers.  I  thought  they 
were  trying  to  have  fun  with  me. 

“Thank  you!”  said  I,  “but  what  is,the 
joke?” 

“No  joke,”  he  said,  “It’s  to  honor  a 
hero.” 

“O  you  wish  me  to  give  it  to  some¬ 
body.”  I  was  warming  with  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“We  wish  you  to  keep  it,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

In  accounts  of  the  battle  I  had  seen 
some  notice  of  my  leading  a  charge  but 
my  fame  had  gone  farther — much  far¬ 
ther  indeed — than  I  knew.  I  stood  a 
moment  laughing— an  odd  sort  of  laugh 
it  was  that  had  in  it  the  salt  of  tears 
— and  waving  my  hand  to  the  many 
who  were  now  calling  my  name. 

In  the  uproar  of  cheers  and  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  I  could  not  find  Uncle 
Eb  for  a  moment.  When  I  saw  him  in 
the  breaking  crowd  he  was  cheering 
lustily  and  waving  his  hat  above  his 
head.  His  enthusiasm  increased  when  I 
stood  before  him.  As  I  was  greeting 
him  I  heard  a  lively  rustle  of  skirts. 
Two  dainty,  gloved  hands  laid  hold  of 
mine;  a  sweet  voice  spoke  my  name. 
There,  beside  me,  stood  the  tall,  erect 
figure  of  Hope.  Our  eyes  met  and,  be¬ 
fore  there  was  any  thinking  of  pro¬ 
priety,  I  had  her  in  my  arms  and  was 
kissing  her  and  she  was  kissing  me. 

It  thrilled  me  to  see  the  splendor  of 
her  beauty  that  day;  her  eyes  wet  with 
feeling  as  they  looked  up  at  me;  to  feel 
again  the  trembling  touch  of  her  lips. 
In  a  moment  I  turned  to  Uncle  Eb. 

“Boy,”  he  said,  “I  thought  you — ” 


and  then  he  stopped  and  began  brush¬ 
ing  his  coat  sleeve. 

“Come  on  now,”  he  added  as  he  took 
my  grip  away  fi’om  me.  “We’re  goin’  t’ 
hev  a  gran’  good  time.  I’ll  take  ye  all 
to  a  splendid  tavern  somewheres.  An’ 
I  ain’t  goin’  t’  count  the  cost  nuther.” 

He  was  determined  to  carry  my  grip 
for  me.  Hope  had  a  friend  with  her 
who  was  going  north  in  the  morning  on 
our  boat.  We  crossed  the  ferry  and 
took  a-Broadway  omnibus,  while  query 
followed  query. 

“Makes  me  feel  like  a  flapjack  t’  ride 
’n  them  things,”  said  Uncle  Eb  as  we 
got  out. 

He  hired  a  parlor  and  two  bedrooms 
for  us  all  at  the  St.  Nicholas. 

“Purty  middlin’  steep!”  he  said  to  me 
as  we  left  the  office.  “It  is,  sartin!  but  I 
don’t  care — not  a  bit.  When  folks  has 
t’  hev  a  good  time  they’ve  got  t’  hev 
it.” 

We  were  soon  seated  in  our  little 
parlor.  There  was  a  great  glow  of 
health  and  beauty  in  Hope’s  face.  It 
was  a  bit  fuller  but  had  nobler  outlines 
and  a  coloring  as  delicate  as  ever.  She 
wore  a  plain  grey  gown  admirably  fit¬ 
ted  to  her  plump  figure.  There  was  a 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

BEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 
Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will’s  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

In  Will’s  second  year  at  college 
Hope  left  to  stay  with  the  Fullers 
and  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York  City. 

Hope  believes  Will  loves  some 
other  girl.  Mrs.  Fuller  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  them  apart. 

After  college,  Will  gets  a  job 
with  Horace  Greeley  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  gets  to  know 
Mr.  Trumbull  better,  a  man  he 
will  later  know  in  a  surprising 
capacity. 

War  is  declared  and  Will  leaves 
for  the  front  with  his  regiment, 
and  was  badly  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run. 


new  and  splendid  dignity  in  her  car¬ 
riage,  her  big  blue  eyes,  her  nose  with 
its  little  upward  slant.  She  was  now 
the  well  groomed  young  woman  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  the  full  glory  of  her  youth. 

Uncle  Eb  who  sat  between  us  pinched 
her  cheek  playfully.  A  little  spot  of 
white  showed  a  moment  where  his 
fingers  had  been.  Then  the  pink  flood¬ 
ed  over  it. 

“Never  see  a  girl  git  such  a  smack 
as  you  did,”  he  said  laughing. 

“Well,”  said  she,  smiling,  “I  guess  I 
gave  as  good  as  I  got.” 

“Served  him  right,”  he  said.  “You 
kissed  back  good  n’  hard.  Gran’  sport!” 
he  addqd  turning  to  me. 

“Best  I  ever  had,”  was  my  humble 
acknowledgment. 

“Seldom  ever  see  a  girl  kissed  so 
powerful,”  he  said  as  he  took  Hope’s 
hand  in  his.  “Now  if  the  Bible  said 
when  a  body  kissed  ye  on  one  cheek  ye 
mus’  turn  t’  other  I  wouldn’t  find  no 
fault.  But  ther’s  a  heap  o’  difference 
’tween  a  whack  an’  a  smack.” 

When  we  had  come  back  from  din¬ 
ner  Uncle  Eb  drew  off  his  boots  and  sat 
comfortably  in  his  stocking  feet  while 
Hope  told  of  her  travels  and  I  of  my 
soldiering.  She  had  been  at  the  Con¬ 
servatory,  nearly  the  whole  period  of 
her  absence,  and  hastened  home  when 
she  learned  of  the  battle  and  of  my 
wound.  She  had  landed  two  days  before. 

Hope’s  friend  and  Uncle  Eb  went 
away  to  their  rooms  in  good  season. 
Then  I  came  and  sat  beside  Hope  on 
the  sofa. 

“Let’s  have  a  good  talk,”  I  said. 

There  was  an  awkward  bit  of  silence. 

“Well,”  said  she,  her  fan  upon  her 
lips,  “tell  me  more  about  the  war.” 
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answered;  “i0ve| 


“Tired  of  war,”  I 
a  better  subject.” 

She  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  t] 
room,  a  troubled  look  in  her  fa  | 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  woman 
could  carry  her  head  so  proudly 

“I  don’t  think  you  are  very  fainJ 
with  it,”  said  she  presently. 

“I  ought  to  be,”  I  answered,  “haJ 
loved  you  all  these  years.” 

“But  you  told  me  that  —  that  vj 
loved  another  girl,”  she  said,  hereltJ 
leaning  on  the  mantel,  her  eyes  loj 
ing  down  soberly. 

“When?  Where?”  I  asked. 

“In  Mrs.  Fuller’s  parlor.” 

“Hope,”  I  said,  “you  misunderstoj 
me;  I  meant  you.’ 

She  came  toward  me,  then,  lookij 
up  into  my  eyes.  I  started  to  embral 
her  but  she  caught  my  hands  and  he] 
them  apart  and  came  close  to  me. 

“Did  you  say  that  you  meant  mel 
she  asked  in  a  whisper. 

“I  did.” 

“Why  did  you  not  tell 


me  thl 


night?” 


“Because  you  would  not  listen  tor 
and  we  were  interrupted.” 

“Well  if  I  loved  a  girl, ’’’she  said," 
make  her  listen.” 

“I  would  have  done  that  but  Mi 
Fuller  saved  you.” 

“You  might  have  written,”  she  su| 
gested  in  a  tone  of  injury. 

“I  did.” 

“And  the  letter  never  came— just 
feared.” 

She  looked  very  sober  and  thougl 
ful  then.  “You  know  our  understandii 
that  day  in  the  garden,”  she  added, 
you  did  not  ask  me  again  I  was 
know  you — you  did  not  love  me  a 
longer.  That  was  long,  long  ago.” 

“I  never  loved  any  girl  but  you,' 
said.  “I  love  you  now,  Hope,  and  that 
enough — I  love  you  so  there  is  nothi 
else  for  me.  You  are  dearer  than 
life.  It  was  the  thought  of  you  tl 
made  me  brave  in  battle.  I  wish  I  coi 
be  as  brave  here.  But  I  demand  y( 
surrender— I  shall  give  you  no  quar 
now.” 

“I  wish  I  knew,”  she  said,  “whetli 
— whether  you  really  love  me  or  not 

“Don’t  you  believe  me  Hope?” 

“Yes  I  believe  you,”  she  said,  ‘‘but 
but  you  might  not  know  your 
heart.”  / 

“It  longs  for  you,”  I  said,  “it  kee 
me  thinking  of  you  always.  Once  it  w 
so  easy  to  be  happy;  since  you  ha 
been  away  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
were  no  longer  any  light  in  the  woi 
or  any  pleasure.  It  has  made  me 
slave.  I  did  not  know  that  love  v 
such  a  mighty  thing.” 

“Love  is  no  Cupid— he  is  a  g'an 
she  said,  her  voice  trembling  with  ert 
tion  as  mine  had  trembled.  “I  trie 
forget  and  he  crushed  me  under 
feet  as  if  to  punish  me.” 

She  was  near  to  crying  now,  but . 
shut  her  lips  firmly  and  kept  bac 
tears.  God  grant  me  I  may  never 
get  the  look  in  her  eyes  that  mome 
She  came  closer  to  me.  Out 
touched;  my  arms  held  her  tight  y. 

“I  have  waited  long  for  this,  sa 
— “the  happiest  moment  of  rny  1 e 
thought  I  had  lost  you.” 

“What  a  foolish  man,”  she  whispe 

“I  have  loved  you  for  years  an  y® 

not  see  it.  I  hem 


and  you — you  could  not  see 
now 


t 


said,  ‘j 


She  hesitated  a  moment,  her  ey 
close  to  my  cheek  I  could  feel  e 
of  their  long  lashes. 

“That  God  made  you  for  me, 
added. 

“Love  is  God’s  helper,’  I 
made  us  for  each  other. 

“I  thank  Him  for  it— I  do  lo  e  y 

so,”  she  whispered.  ^ 

The  rest  is  the  old,  old  shay, 
that  have  not  lived  it  are  to 
When  we  sat  down  at  leng  a  s 
me  what  I  had  long  suspecl te  - 
Mrs.  Fuller  wished  her  to  many  y 
Livingstone.  .  , ,  j 

“But  for  Uncle  Eb,  she  a 
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•nk  j  should  have  done  so — for  I  had 
‘ven  up  all  hope  of  you.” 

“Good  old  Uncle  Eb!”  I  said.  “Let’s 
>  and  tell  him.  ,  - 

fje  was  sound  asleep  when  we  en- 
,red  his  room  but  woke  as  I  lit  the 


las, 


I  said.  “We’re  en- 


What’s  the  matter?”  he  whispered, 
|f ting  his  head. 

“Congratulate  us, 

ged.” 

"Hevye  conquered  her?”  he  inquired 
ailing. 

“Love  has  conquered  us  both,”  I  said. 
“Wall,  I  swan!  is  thet  so?”  he  an¬ 
gered.  “Guess  I  won’t  fool  away  any 
ore  time  here’n  bed.  If  you  children’ll 
5  jn  t'  other  room  I’ll  slip  into  my 
ousers  an’  then  ye’ll  hear  me  talk 
,me  conversation.” 

“Beats  the  world!”  he  continued, 
rniing  in  presently,  buttoning  his  sus- 
fenders.  “I  thought  mos’  likely  ye’d 
iitch  up  t’gether  some  time.  ’Tain’t 
ten  ye  can  find  a  pair  s’  well  matched, 
'he  same  style  an’  gaited  jest  about 
llike.  When  ye  goin’ t’  git  married?” 
“She  hasn’t  named  the  day,”  I  said. 
“Sooner  the  better,”  said  Uncle  Eb  as 
drew  on  his  coat  and  sat  down, 
sed  t’  be  so  t’  when  a  young  couple 
jed  set  up’n  held  each  other’s  han’s  a 
w  nights  they  was  ready  fer  the  min- 
iter.  Wish’t  ye  could  fix  it  fer  ’bout 
Irissmus  time,  by  Jingo!  They’s  other 
ings  goin’ t’  happen  then.  S’pose  yer 
1  happy  now  ye  can  stan’  a  little  bad 
ews.  I’ve  got  t-  tell  ye — David’s  been 
>sin’  money.  Hain’t  never  wrote  ye 
lout  it— not  a  word —  ’cause  I  didn’t 
now  how ’t  was  cornin’  out.” 


hundred  bilers  thet  he  was  hevin’  made. 
I  tol’  David  he  hedn’t  better  go  in  no 
deeper  but  Barker,  he  promised  big 
things  an’  seemed  t’  be  sech  a  nice  man 
’at  fin’ly  David  he  up  ’n  done  it.  Wall 
•he’s  hed  ’em  t’  pay  fer  an’  the  fact  is  it 
costs  s’  much  t’  sell  ’em  it  eats  up  all 
the  profits.” 

“Looks  like  a  swindle,”  I  said  indig¬ 
nantly. 

“No,”  said  Uncle  Eb,  “  ’tain’t  no 
swindle.  Barker  thought  he  hed  a  gran’ 
good  thing.  He  got  fooled  an’  the  fool 
complaint  is  very  ketchin’.  Git  it  my¬ 
self  years  ago  an’  I’ve  been  doctorin’ 
fer  it  ever  sence.” 

The  story  of  David’s  undoing  hurt  us 
sorely.  He  had  gone  the  way  of  most 
men  who  left  the  farm  late  in  life  with 
unsatisfied  ambition. 

“They  shall  never  want  for  anything, 
so  long  as  I  have  my  health,”  I  said. 

“I  have  four  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank,”  said  Hope,  “and  shall  give  them 
every  cent  of  it.” 

“Tain’  nuthin’  t’  worry  over,”  said 
Uncle  Eb.  “  If  I  don’  never  lose  more’n 
a  little  money  I  shan’t  feel  terrible  bad. 
We’re  all  young  yit.  Got  more’n  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  wuth  o’  good  health  right 
here  ’n  this  room.  So  well,  I’m  ’shamed 
uv  it!  Man’s  more  decent  if  he’s  a 
leetle  bit  sickly.  An’  thet  there  girl 
Bill’s  agreed  t’  marry  ye!  Why!  ’Druth- 
er  hev  her  ’n  this  hull  city  o’  New 
York! 

“So  had  I,”  was  my  answer. 

“Wall,  you  ain’  no  luckier  ’n  she  is — 
not  a  bit,”  he  added.  “A  good  man’s 
better  ’n  a  gol’  mine — ev’ry  time.” 

“Who  knows,”  said  Hope.  “He  may 
be  president  some  day.” 


“How  did  he  lose  it?”  I  inquired. 
“Wall  ye  know  that  Orv  Barker  — 
uns  a  hardware  store  in  Migleyville— 
e  sold  him  a  patent  right.  Piggered  an 
rgued  night  an  ’day  fer  more’n  thre( 
;eeks.  It  was  a  new  fangled  wash  biler 
avid  he  thought  he  see  a  chance  t’  pul 
ut  agents  an’  make  a  great  deal  o 
noney.  It  did  look  jest  as  easy  as  slid- 
i  down  hill  but  when  we  come  t’  slide 
-wall,  we  found  out  we  was  at  the 
o’  the  hill  ’stid  o’  the  top  an 
wan’t  reel  good  slidin’.  He  paid  five 
dollars  fer  the  right  o’  ter 
Then  bym  bye  Barker 
him  t’  go  security  fer  fifteei 


“Whew!”  Uncle  Eb  whistled  as  he 
looked  at  his  big  silver  watch.  “  I  de¬ 
clare  it’s  mos’  one  o’clock.  They’s  jes’ 
one  other  piece  o’  business  t’  come  be¬ 
fore  this  meetin.’  Double  or  single,  want 
ye  t’  both  promise  me  t’  be  hum 
Crissmus.” 

We  promised. 

“Now  childern,”  said  he.  “  ’S  time  t’ 
go  t’  bed.  B’lieve  ye’d  stan’  there  swap- 
pin’  kisses  till  ye  was  knee  sprung  if  I 
didn’t  tell  ye  t’  quit.” 

Hope  came  and  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  fondly,  and  kissed  him  good 
night. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


WINS  TRIP  TO  ALASKA 


left 


to  right:  Kingsley  Ketcham,  manager  of  Hunterdon,  N.  J.,  G.L.F.  petroleum 
n,  Mr.  Bernard  Hall,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  Ronald  B.  Fitch,  manager  of  the  G.L.F. 

8,r°leum  division. 


R-  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Skillman,  N.  J., 
on  the  American  Agri- 
tour  to  Alaska,  which  leaves 

Th  u  City  on  August  8th. 

ce  won  a  G.L.F.  gasoline  nanv- 
lorp  hc  ^  dinners  were  chosen  from 
fi2  ..  n  10,000  entries  and  the  total 
Of,  ISt  was  worth  over  $3,500. 

ei  top  winners  were:  Thomas  L. 


Stevens,  RD  4,  Danville,  Pa.,  who  won 
a  16-cubu:  foot  home  freezer;  Mrs.  R. 
Stephen  Hawley,  Bank  Street  Rd.,  Ba¬ 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  who  got  a  garden  tractor; 
John  R.  Robb,  RD  1,  Turbotville,  Pa., 
winner  of  an  electric  gasoline  pump 
for  his  farm;"  and  Rolland  D.  Young, 
Arkport,  N.  Y.,  who  gets  250  gallons  of 
gasoline. 
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A  newly  designed  Jamesway 
"Easy-Go"  12  bushel  feed  truck  with 
all-steel  body  and  dual  wheels  has 
been  added  to  the  barn  equipment 
line  of  the  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Fort  At¬ 
kinson,  Wisconsin.  The  galvanized 
steel  truck  rolls  smoothly  on  five 
semi-pneumatic  rubber  tires  from 
one  39"  feed  alley  into  another.  A 
pivot  caster  wheel,  interchangeable 
with  the  other  wheels,  turns  the  feed 
cart  sharply  for  maneuvering  around 
corners. 

You  can  write  JOHN  BEAN,  Lan¬ 
sing  4,  Michigan,  for  catalog  L-1144 
which  describes  the  complete  line^of 
John  Bean  row-crop  sprayers  and 
spraying  equipment.  This  32-page 
catalog  contains  complete  details  and 
specifications  covering  both  air-type 
and  hydraulic  row  crop  sprayers, 
pumps,  booms,  tanks,  nozzles,  etc.  It 
is  illustrated  with  on-the-job  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  the  equipment  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

A  new  sprinkler  irrigation  pump 
has  just  been  released  by  Marlow. 
It  is  powered  by  a  new  135-HP  high 
compression  Ford  engine.  Operating 
at  conservative  engine  speeds,  it  will 
handle  900  gallons  per  minute  at  a 
pressure  of  75  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  new  pump  is  fully  equip¬ 
ped  with  safety  controls,  has  a  new 
type  priming  device,  and  an  unusual 
flywheel  coupling.  For  details,  write 
MARLOW  PUMPS,  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 

Prank  N.  Getman  was  elected 
president  of  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC., 
at  a  meeting  of  the  company’s  Board 
of  Directors  in  Ashland,  Ohio.  He 
succeeds  Hermon  A.  High,  who  has 
been  elected  .chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  High,  who  is  also  a 
vice  president,  and  director  of  Vick 
Chemical  Company,  will  continue  to 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  to  Hess  &  Clark. 

New  beef-calf  grower  and  dairy- 
calf  grower  feeds  containing  54% 
milk  solids,  have  been  announced  by 
J.  H.  Stewart,  president  of  CONSOLI¬ 
DATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  The  new 
feeds  are  designed  to  keep  calves 
in  full  growth  bloom  through  wean¬ 
ing,  until  8  or  12  months  of  age. 
They  complete  a  full  line  of  KAFF  Calf 
Feeds  for  dairymen  and  beef  raisers, 
under  the  names  KAFF-D  Dairy  Calf 
Grower  and  KAFF-B  Beef  Calf  Grower. 

Development  of  a  new  motor  drive 
attachment,  “The  Handee  Hie&ter” 
for  use  on  Lyon  Super  Debeakers  has 
been  announced  by  the  HIESTER 
SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.  of  Holsopple, 
Pa.  Developed  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  by  hatcheries,  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  and  other  large  scale  poultry 
farmers  for  better  debeaking  equip¬ 
ment,  the  Handee  Hiester  provides 
a  foolproof  means  for  uniform  cut¬ 
ting  and  cauterizing  when  debeaking 
day  old  chicks.  Write  Hiester  for  il¬ 
lustrated  literature. 


A  new  5  horsepower,  19  pound, 
direct-drive  chain  saw  has  just  been 
announced  by  HOMELITE,  Port  Chester, 
New  York.  Called  the  model  EZ,  this 
new  direct  drive  chain  saw  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  by  farmers,  sports¬ 
men,  estate  owners,  tree  surgeons, 
pulp  cutters  and  orchardists.  For 
more  information,  write  Homelite, 
4004  Riverdale  Ave..  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y, 


New  low-level,  Fiberglas,  115-pound 
capacity  fertilizer  hoppers  for  Mc¬ 
Cormick  drill  planters  are  made  of 
translucent  material  that  will  not 
corrode.  Note  how  easily  the  operat¬ 
or  can  determine  the  fertilizer  level 
without  leaving  the  tractor  seat.  The 
new  hoppers  can  be  used  on  all  trail¬ 
ing  and  front-mounted  McCormick 
planters  and  most  cultivators. 

A  new  farm  gate,  built  of  high 
carbon  "steel,  and  featuring  an  all- 
welded  construction,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  CLAY  EQUIPMENT 
CORP.,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  The 
new  gate,  (  4  feet  high  and  in  10,  12, 
14,  and  16  foot  lengths,  is  priced  to 
compete  with  wooden  gates.  Write 
Clay  Equipment,  Cedar  Falls,  for 
more  information. 

A  new  shredder,  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  orchard  operations  by 
BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  Brillion,  Wis¬ 
consin,  features  a  swinging  drawbar 
that  permits  either  a  straight  pull  or 
a  two-foot  offset  of  the  shredder. 
The  offset  feature  is  helpful  to  the 
orchard  grower  for  shredding  and 
clipping  under  trees. 

The  NATIONAL  GRANGE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  COMPANIES  of  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  are  constructing  a 
new  Branch  Office  building  at  James 
and  Catherine  Streets  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  It  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
sales  and  service  operations  in  New 
York  State  with  its  12  district  offices. 
The  present  Syracuse  office  force  of 
70  will  become  250  when  the  new 
building  is  occupied  late  in  1956. 

A  new  short-stroke,  air-cooled 
engine,  the  K  330,  is  now  in  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  KOHLER  COMPANY  of 
Kohler,  Wis.  It  is  designed  for  heavy- 
duty  farm,  construction  and  industrial 
applications.  The  new  4-cycle  engine 
delivers  12.5  h.p.  at  3200  r.p.m-  and 
weighs  175  lbs.  Write  the  Kohler  Co. 


Above  is  a  new  non-siphoning  drink¬ 
ing  cup  built  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service's  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code 
by  the  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son,  Wis.  Feature  of  the  new  hot-dip 
galvanized  water  bowl  for  dairy 
barns  is  the  positioning  of  the  water 
inlet  not  less  than  one  inch  above 
the  point  of  overflow,  qualifying  it 
to  pass  Grade  A  milk  production  re¬ 
quirements. 
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When  a  Cow  Calves 


By  ED  HARRISON 


EPRODUCTION  is  Nature’s  way 
of  perpetuating  the  species  and 
is,  therefore,  normal  and  necesl- 
sary.  Labor  followed  by  child¬ 
birth  is  the  final  cKmax  in  this  won¬ 
drous  scheme  of  Nature.  Under  Na¬ 
ture’s  plan,  provision  was  made  for 
some  casualties  to  occur  and  yet  permit 
the  species  to  survive.  This  was  true  of 
the  dairy  cow  previous  to  her  domesti¬ 
cation. 


We  have  not  changed  the  mode  of  re¬ 
production  but  we  have  altered  the 
cycle  and  brought  about  physical 
changes  in  the  species  that  complicate 
Nature’s  plan.  The  dairy  cow,  before 
domestication,  normally  calved  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  when  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  could  be  expected  to  be  at  its  peak 
and  she  produced  just ’enough  milk  to 
nourish  her  calf. 


Under  domestication  we  have  con¬ 
tinually  selected  for  greater  and  more 
prolonged  "production. 

We  frequently  delay  rebreeding  so  as 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  influence 
of  pregnancy  upon  lactation. 

We  have  selected  for  greater  size 
which  normally  increases  the  size  of 
the  new  born  calf. 

Under  good  herd  management  prac¬ 
tices  the  dairy  cow  is  maintained  on  a 
rather  high  nutritional  plane  through¬ 
out  the  lactation  which  also  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  calf  at  birth. 


All  of  these  things  complicate  the 
problems  of  birth.  While  Nature,  in  her 
plan  to  perpetuate  the  species,  allowed 
for  casualties,  under  domestication  it  is 
an  economical  necessity  to  prevent  all 
losses  as  far  as  possible.  This  means 
that  the  cow  must  receive  special  at¬ 
tention  at  calving  time. 


Rest  Essential 

Cows  should  have  about  sixty  days 
rest.  During  this  dry  period  they  should 
be  fed  liberally  enough  to  assure  that 
they  are  in  good  flesh  but  not  hog-fat 
at  calving  time.  Tne  rate  of  feeding 
during  the  dry  period  necessarily  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  condition  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  cow  at  the  end  of  the  lactation. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  a  good  man¬ 
agement  practice  to  feed  rather  liberal¬ 
ly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  lacta¬ 
tion  so  that  the  cow  is  in  good  flesh  at 
the  start  of  the  dry  period.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  the  advantage  of  slowing  the 
normal  decline  in  production  during 
late  lactation  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  concentrate  feed  that  must  be  fed 
during  the  dry  period. 

This  assures  the  cow  a  true  rest  pe¬ 
riod  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  condition  of  the  udder 
at  calving  time.  A  cow  that  finishes  her 
lactation  in  thin  flesh  must  be  fed 
rather  heavily  on  concentrates  if  she 
is  to  be  in  proper  condition  at  next 
calving,  and  this  heavy  feeding  in¬ 
creases  the  congestion  in  the  udder. 

About  two  weeks  before  calving  iris 
advisable  to  provide  a  cow  with  a  clean, 
roomy,  well-bedded  box  stall.  This  is 
particularly  true  during  the  winter 
months.  The  stall  should  be  thproughly 
cleaned  after  each  calving  and  if  there 
is  any  history  of  trouble  it  is  advisable 
to  clean  it,  disinfect  it  and  leave  it  idle 
for  as  long  as  possible.  Dirty,  infected 
calving  pens  are  a  dangerous  source  of 
infection. 

As  the  hour  of  calving  approaches 


the  cow  should  be  checked  frequently. 
At  times  things  happen  fast,  and  neg¬ 
lect  or  absence  may  mean  the  loss  of 
the  calf, or  the  cow  or  both.  As  long 
as  everything  is  progressing  normally 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  hurry  the 
birth.  The  contractions  of  the  uterine 
muscles  that  accompany  a  normal  labor 
and  birth  are  essential  for  loosening  the 
placenta.  When  the  calf  is  physically 
taken  soon  after  labor  starts  the 
chances  of  a  retained  placepta  are 
greatly  increased  because  uterine 
muscle  contractions  were  reduced  or 
stopped  entirely. 

When  labor  has  been  in  progress  for 
several  hours  with  little  evidence  of  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  physical 
examination  to  determine  whether  it  is 
a  normal  presentation.  In  making  such 
an  examination  extreme  care  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  carrying  infec- 


Feed  dry  cows  liberally  when  dry  but 
avoid  having  them  hog-fat  at  calving  time. 


tion  into  the  vagina  or  the  uterus.  The 
hands  and  arms  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  with  warm  water  and  soap  to 
which  a  mild  disinfectant  has  been 
added.  Then  the  external  parts  of  the 
cow  should  be  washed  with  equal  care. 

Remember  that  the  reproductive 
tract  is  more  highly  susceptible  to  in¬ 
fection  at  this  time  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  damgge  to  the  mucous  membranes 
that  normally,  form  somewhat  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  lining.  The  sanitary  care  used  in 
such  an  examination  may  readily  be 
the  determining  factor  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  another  calf  the 
following  year. 

A  normal  presentation  is  a  front  foot 
delivery  with  the  belly  down  and  a 
front  foot  on  either  side  of  the  head 
and  somewhat  in  advance  to  the  head. 
With  a  normal  presentation  the  size  of 
the  feet,  legs  and  head  largely  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  cow  will  need 
assistance.  If  assistance  is  decided  upon 
it  is  good  judgment  to  take  time  to  get 
sufficient  help  on  the  job  before  pro¬ 
ceeding.  A  team  of  three  works  most 
efficiently. 

First  attach  ropes  or  chains  after 
properly  disinfecting  them  to  the  front 
legs.  Then  with  a  man  on  each  chain 
the  third  person  inserts  his  arms  into 
the  vagina  and  uses  the  hands  over  the 
head  and  shoulders  much  like  a  shoe¬ 
horn.  Avoid  force  as  much  as  possible 
by  applying  pressure  only  as  the  cow 
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helps  herself.  Frequently  it  is  helpful 
to  apply  a  pull  on  first  one  leg  and  then 
the  other.  This  seems  to  ease  one 
shoulder  ahead  at  a  time.  If  the  head 
wants  to  lag  far  behind  the  feet  it  is 
advisable  by  using  a  third  rope  or  chain 
to  hitch  directly  to  the  head  being  care¬ 
ful  that  the  hitch  is  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  not  injure  the  calf. 

Prevent  Suffocation 

When  the  cow  is  standing  up  it  is  a 
good  practice  just  before  the  hips  are 
delivered  to  allow  the  calf  to  hang  for 
a  few  moments  and  open  the  calf’s 
mouth  and  shake  the  head  to  free  the 
nose  and  throat  of  fluid  which  can 
cause  suffocation  or  later  produce 
pneumonia.  -  \ 

If  the  cow  is  lying  down  at  the  time 
of  birth  and  assistance  has  been  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  important  that  the  calf  be 
elevated  by  taking  hold  of  the  hind  legs 
until  the  body  is  stretched  out  and  the 
nose  of  the  calf  clears  the  floor  and 
then  opening  the  mouth  of  the  calf  and 
shaking,  it  rather  vigorously  to  allow 
any  fluids  to  be  eliminated.  Remember 
that  a  single  calf  may  be  important 
enough  to  write  the  whole  destiny  of  a 
herd  or  have  a  pronounced  influence  on 
breed  advancement. 

While  abnormal,  a  hind  foot  delivery 
is  not  uncommon.  This  type  of  delivery 
does  not  usually  present  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  but  is  especially  dangerous  to  the 
calf.  In  a  front  foot  delivery  the  calf’s 
head  is  exposed  to  the  air  before  the 
umbilical  cord  is  broken.  On  a  hind  foot 
delivery  the  umbilical  cord  is  broken 
long  before  the  calf  is  delivered  and 
there  is  danger  of  suffocation.  When  an 
examination  reveals  a  hind  foot  deliv¬ 
ery,  have  enough  help  on  hand  to  insure 
a  quick  delivery  once  it  is  started. 

Abnormal  Deliveries 

When  examination  reveals  an  ab¬ 
normal  delivery,  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  deliver  the  calf  until  the  ab¬ 
normality  is  righted.  Failure  to  follow 
to  letter  this  fundamental  principle 
may  result  in  death  to  both  the  cow 
and  calf.  Just  recently  after  we  had 
permitted  a  big  strong  cow  to  labor 
for  some  time  with  no  apparent  prog¬ 
ress  we  examined  her  and  found  the 
head  in  a  normal  position  but  the  front 
feet  were  not  in  reach. 

By  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  calf 
it  was  possible  to  force  the  calf  back 
into  the  uterus  so  that  the  fore  legs 
could  be  straightened  out  and  it  im¬ 
mediately  became  a  perfectly  normal 
delivery.  Had  we  tried  to  take  the  calf 
without  first  straightening  out  the  fore 
legs  there  would  have  been  serious 
danger  of  losing  the  calf  and  of  injur¬ 
ing  the  cow.  There  are  many  other 


GOODBYE 

T  IS  with  regrets  that  I  find  that 
I  must  discontinue  many  0f  my  0fi 
the  farm  activities  including  the 
writing  of  this  page.  I  have  thor- 
oughly  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
that  this  page  has  afforded  me.  T0 
the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  tried 
to  present  some  of  the  experiences 
that  I  have  gained  over  the  past 
.forty  years  of  working  with  pure, 
bred  cattle. 

As  I  wrote  this  series  I  had  a 
feeling  that  I  was  talking  directly 
with  you  about  our  common  prob- 
lems  and  sharing  with  you  my  suc. 

cesses  and  my  mistakes.  I  appreciate 

the  many  kind  letters  that  I  have 
received.  Visit  us  at  Harden  Farms 
and  we  will  continue  the  discussions. 


problems  that  can  be  solved  just  ; 
easily  if  one  just  takes  the  time  to  fin 
the  trouble  and  not  proceed  to  take  tl 
calf  by  force. 

As  soon  as  the  calf  is  born  it  is  ai 
visable  to  treat  the  navel  cord  wit 
iodine.  We  open  the  cord 'and  pour 
little  iodine  directly  into  it  as  well 1 
on  the  external  surface. 

We  follow  a  routine  of  giving  evei 
cow  an  injection  of  5cc  of  Posterior  P 
tuitary  shortly  after  calving.  The  pitu 
tary  acts  on  the  smooth  muscles  of  tl 
uterus  and  helps  them  to  regain  mu 
cular  tonus.  This  is  an  important  a 
in  reducing  retained  placenta  but  ju 
as  important  it  hastens  the  return 
the  uterus  to  normal  size  and  the  e 
pulsion  of  the  exudate  remaining  in  tl 
uterus  after  birth  before  the  cen 
closes.  From  our  experience  we  fe 
that  this  practice  reduces  retained  pi 
centa  and  metritis  and  contributes 
increased  breeding  efficiency. 

Ereveniing  Milk  Fever 

Milk  fever  is  t  a  problem  with  go 
cows  after  they  reach  five  or  six  yea 
of  age.  Cows  that  fall  into  this  groi 
should  be  checked  rather  frequent 
for  the  first  36  hours  after  calving  fc 
cause  prompt  treatment  is  more  efff 
tive  than  delayed  treatment.  With 
previous  history  of  milk  fever  we  fe 
about  y3  of  a  pound  of  irradiated  ye< 
for  about  seven  days  before  calvji 
This  is  adequate  to  prevent  a  high  p< 
centage  of  the  cases  of  milk  fever  ai 
those  that  do  occur  are  usually  rati 
mild  and  respond  to  a  single  treatme 

Remember  that  the  care  and  att< 
tion  you  give  your  cows  before,  at  ca 
ing  time  and  just  following,  may  eas 
determine  whether  they  are  able  to  hi 
provide  for  you  or  whether  you  nu 
provide  for  them. 


On  a  dairy  farm,  losing  a  calf  or  a  cow  when  the  loss  could  have  been 


cuts  into  the  returns. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


|o  obligation? 

lOne  of  our  subscribers  who  received 
card  in  the  mail  inviting  her  to  have 
L  child's  picture  taken— ABSOLUTE- 
'  {TREE— NO  CHARGE  and  NO  OB- 
JATION  to  buy — has  written  us  as 
[Hows: 

'This  photographer  took  about  six  pic- 
ires  of  my  baby— all  very  good.  Because 
did  not  wish  to  give  him  a  deposit 
$5.00  and  place  an  order  for  at  least 
I9O0  on  the  day  he  showed  the  proofs, 
was  very  discourteous  and  said  he 
juld  destroy  the  proofs  that  evening.  He 
d  say  I’d  get  the  free  one  in  the  mail 
it  it  would  not  be  possible  to  order  more. 
"I've  talked  with  several  women  who 
Ere  there  at  the  time  and  they  have  not 
beived  their  free  pictures  either.  One 
man  who  did  pay  received  hers  in  time 
r  Mother’s  Day  as  promised, 
am  writing  so  you  can  publish  this  and 
ve  other  women  the  trouble  of  taking 
eir  children  for  pictures  of  this  type.” 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  let- 
rs  from  readers  who  were  not  satis- 
d  with  similar  deals.  We  always 
onder  why  people  do  not  get  pictures 
ken  by  a  reliable,  local  photographer. 

—  A.  A.  — 

OOD  ADVICE 

"I  recently  asked  your  help  in  collect* 
j  the  balance  due  on  a  bill  from  a  man 
10  had  bought  two  tons  of  ear  corn 
m  me.  Since  then,  I  have  seen  the 
in's  wife  who  said  they  are  willing  but 
able  to  pay  at  this  time;  so  I  contact- 
the  Justice  of  Peace,  determined  to 
1.  However,  after  examining  the  Town 
rk's  records  I  decided  that,  since  all  of 
is  man's  property  is  in  Judgment, 
nding  additional  money  is  not  advis- 
le, 

The  Town  Clerk  offered  this  information 
lich  I  pass  on.  If  you  are  dealing  with 
unknown  party  who  asks  for  credit,  a 
1  minutes  spent  looking  up  his  record 
the  Town  Clerk's  office  moy  be  profit- 
ie.  I  was  told  that  many  cattle  dealers 
this  before  buying  as  well  as  selling. 
As  our  reader  says,  it  is  always  ad- 
able  to  check  a  buyer’s  credit  rating 
you  are  not  selling  for  cash. 

had  a  somewhat  similar  case  re- 
itly  concerning  a  man  who  had  sold 
ten  tomatoes  to  a  party  running  a 
>it  and  vegetable  stand.  Our  sub- 
‘ber  had  given  him  credit,  believing 
to  be  bonded,  and  has  been  unable 
collect  a  balance  due  of  $61.00.  The 
er  was  not  licensed  and,  conse- 
n°b  bonded;  and  in  addition 
“judgments  against  him. 

'lost  states  require  bonds  to  be  filed 
them  for  the  protection  of  those 
,raers  who  sell  to  licensed  dealers, 
hey  cannot  act  as  collection  ag- 
^or  those  persons  who  are  will- 
_*:ake  a  chance”  in  selling  to  un- 
sed  persons.  It  is  to  your  advan- 
1  °  sell  to  commission  merchants 
are  licensed  in  their  state. 

— 1  A.  A.  — 

PRESSURE 

long-time  subscriber  has  written 
oping  to  prevent  someone  else 
making  a  mistake.  His  letter 
0  emphasize  our  warnings — to 
ny  contract  carefully  before  sign- 
’  „n  sign  a  completion  certificate 
®r  work  is  finished  satisfac- 
y'  Here  is  his  letter: 

Th 

m?6  *s  another  high-pressure 
uaeveloped  in  Maryland  and  Penn- 
a  concerning  a  contracting  con- 
tag  a  inst:a^s  aluminum  clapboard 
1  a  u  sa*esman  comes  to  the  door 
use  f  S  permission  to  re-side  '  the 
-  advertising  purposes.  It  is  not 
J°u  a  penny  but  will  give  you 
a  m°nth  for  a  period  of  three 
a  so  a  hundred  other  promises. 

.ey  c°mpel  you  to  ign  a  contract 
!mPossible  to  read  or 
ad  until  too  late.  They  start 


.00 

also 


work  immediately  removing  what  is  on 
the  house  (it  doesn’t  matter  how  good 
it  is)  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  let 
them  keep  on.  Then  they  demand  full 
payment  which  is  double  what  a  local 
contractor  would  charge. 

“There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  pay 
or  expect  a  lawsuit.  When  they  are 
paid,  they  leave  with  a  lot  of  extras 
still  to  be  done.” 

•  —  A.  A.  — 

GIVE  US  THE  FACTS 

It  will  be  very  helpful  to  us  in  our 
efforts  to  be  of  help  to  you  if  you  will 
give  us  the  details  of  your  complaint 
briefly  and  completely. 

We  mention  this  because  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  has  hampered  us  in  several 
recent  cases.  Here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened: 

1.  We  are  asked  to  get  a  settlement 
of  a  case  where  a  lawyer  has  already 
been  employed  and  is  working  on  the 
case. 

2.  A  claim  is  put  in  for  damage  to  a 
car  as  a  result  of  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  but  it  later  becomes  very  evident 
that  our  subscriber  was  negligent  and, 
therefore,  the  insurance  company  will 
not  settle. 

3.  A  claim  is  made  that  an  animal 
was  ill  when  purchased  but  if  later  de¬ 
velops  that  a  veterinarian  had  exam¬ 
ined  the  animal  and  given  his  OK  on 
the  morning  of  the  sale. 

4.  We  write  about  a  complaint  which 
we  assume  to  be  recent  and  it  turns  out 
that  it  happened  several  years  ago. 

We  are  glad  to  attempt  to  help  in 
every  case  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  getting  results,  but  it  is  somewhat 
embarrassing  to  make  a  claim  only  to 
find  that  our  facts  were  incomplete  or 
incorrect. 

—  A.  a.  — 

COSTLY  LESSON 

"I  feel  that  I  was  a  victim  of  a  racket 
operated  by  3  Indians  yesterday.  These 
men  claimed  to  be  repairing  stainless  steel 
milker  pails  using  silver  solder.  One  of 
the  men  said  he  would  repair  my  pails 
for  $2.00  an  hour  for  each  man  plus  the 
cost  of  the  material.  He  stated  that  silver 
solder  was  high  at  $1.00  an  ounce.  I  knew 
my  pails  needed  repairs  so  I  let  them 
do  it. 

"He  had  me  weigh  the  pails  and  check 
the  time  when  he  started  working.  They 
worked  lVz  hours  which  for  three  men 
was  $9.00.  He  had  me  weigh  the  pails 
again  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  he 
had  used  70  ounces  so  the  job.  was  $75. 
(he  cut  $4.00  off  the  labor  charge). 

"I  finally  gave  him  $70.00  but  I  have 
learned  my  lesson.  I  would  like  to  see 
this  racket  stopped.  They  used  the  names 
of  several  large  companies  as  well  as 
neighbors  as  references." 

You  are  taking  a  risk  to  let  anyone 
you  don’t  know  do  any  work  without 
knowing  what  the  cost  will  be.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  similar  deals 
used  where  they  charge  for  materials, 
which  counts  up  many  times  faster 
than  the  customer  has  any  idea  it  will. 

If  anyone  tries  this  on  any  readers 
we  suggest  he  step  to  the  ’phone  and 
call  the  State  Troopers.  I  am  not  sure 
they  can  be  arrested,  but  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  invited  to  leave  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  quickly. 

—  a.  a.  — 

TERMITES 

We  frequently  get  inquiries  about 
termite  damage.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
many  people  who  think  their  houses 
have  termites  actually  do  not.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  suspect  termite  damage, 
drop  a  postcard  to  Extension  Service, 
Publication  Office,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Storrs,  Connecticut,  and  ask  for 
the  mimeographed  information  headed 
“Soil  Treatment,  An  Aid  In  Termite 
Control.” 


With  Her  Five  Children,  Mrs.  Cilly  Stocklauser  of  Westernville,  N.  Y. 
Received  North  American  Check  for  $1300.00  from  Agent  Kirby  Lewis. 


TRACTOR  ACCIDENT 
TAKES  FATHER 


Mr.  Stocklauser  was  in  the  woods 
logging.  No  one  seems  to  know  what 
happened— he  was  pinned  beneath 
the  tractor  when  it  flipped  and  ex¬ 
ploded  into  flames. 

After  Mr.  Lewis  delivered  the  check 
Mrs.  Stocklauser  wrote  this  note; 

"I  sincerely  thank  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company  for 
the  check  received  after  the  sudden 


death  of  my  husband.  My  husband's 
policy  had  only  been  renewed  about 
six  weeks.  With  five  children  to  take 
care  of,  I  don't  know  what  I  would 
have  done  without  this  check. 

"I  strongly  recommend  North 
American  Accident  insurance  to 
everyone.  If  you  already  have  it,  be 
sure  to  renew  it— for  like  me,  you 
never  know  when  you  will  need  it 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly." 


THE  ORIGINAL  $1000  LOSS  OF 
LIFE  BENEFIT  INCREASED  TO  $1300 
BECAUSE  OF  PROMPT  RENEWAL. 
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North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 


APPRECIATION  DEPARTMENT 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Ford  costs  start  low 
Ford  costs  stay  low. 


Most  powerful  big  truck  in  its  class! 
New  Ford  F-800  Big  Job,  GCW 
50,000  lbs.,  now  offers  212-h.p.  Spe¬ 
cial  V-8  engine  with  4-barrel  carbu¬ 
retor,  functional  hood  air  scoop  and 
dual  exhaust. 


Compare  Ford,  model  for  model 
with  any  other  truck  line  and  you! 
find  that,  based  on  factory-suggestei 
list  prices,  Ford  has  more  model 
priced  under  competition  than  an] 
other  line. 

But  low  initial  cost  is  only  one  o 
the  reasons  why  Fords  cost  less 
Take  resale  value— it  stays  high 
thanks  to  the  demand  for  used  Fords 
Take  operating  costs— no  othe 
trucks  with  comparable  horsepowe 
beat  Ford’s  modern  Short  Stroke  en 
gines  for  gas  and  oil  economy. 

Ford  Trucks  cost  less  to  maintai 
because  they  last  longer.  This  is ; 
fact  certified  by  independent  life  in 
surance  experts. 

When  you  take  everything  into  con 


sideration,  you’ll  agree  Ford  Truck 
cost  less!  Before  you  buy  any  truck 
see  your  Ford  Dealer. 


More  loadspace  than  any 
other  1^-ton  Pickup— UP 
to  19  cu.  ft.  more!  New 
Ford  F-100,  GVW  5,000 
lbs.,  now  offers  full  »-«• 

box.  63^-ft.  box  is  standard 


Any  way  you  figure  if... 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 

* 

Using  latest  license  registration  data  on  10,068,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 
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My  Cattle  -  Selling  Experiences 


By  JOHN  S.  RICH 

Marion,  New  York 

NE  night  last  winter  after  the  last 
TV  show  was  over  and  all  the  lights 
were  off,  I  went  to  the  door,  as  I 
generally  do,  and  looked  down 
through  the  trees  to  the  old  farm. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  the 
bright  moon  shone  like  a  mirror  on  the  alum¬ 
inum  silo  roof.  I  could  see  the  outline  of  the  \ 
old,  long  barn  and  the  big,  square,  white 
house  with  the  pine  tree  in  front  like  a  sen¬ 
tinel  pointing  skyward.  I  thought  of  the  40 
years  I  had  farmed  it  here,  the  number  of 
people  who  had  been  in  that  old  barn,  and 
especially  the  number  of  auctions  I  had  held 
there. 

My  auction  experiences  started  ’way  back 
in  the  early  20’s.  I  had  consigned  at  a  Cayuga 
County  sale  in  Auburn  and  when  I  arrived  at 
the  barn  the  day  before  I  found  an  old  man 
waiting  for  me  with  a  note  from  his  son  in 
Yates  County.  It  read,  “I  am  home,  sick  in 
bed.  Get  my  cattle  in  as  good  shape  as  you 
ean  and  act  as  my  agent.” 

The  cattle  were  just  out  of  pasture  and  not 
much  could  be  done  with  them.  The  day  of 
the  sale  I  told  the  auctioneer,  “When  you  get 
the  last  dollar  that  you  can  on  one  of  these 
heifers,  let  me  say  a  few  words.”  He  did  and 
1  went  out  into  the  ring,  named  some  of  the 
good  cattle  this  Yates  County  breeder  had 
sold,  and  the  bidding  started  up  again.  The 
heifer  was  sold  to  a  new  breeder  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $100. 

The  boys  in  the  barn  all  laughed  at  my 
speech  and  said  I  should  go  into  the  auction 
usiness.  What  about  the  new  breeder  and  his 
e'fer?  In  three  years  she  became  a  class  lead- 
er  and  it  put  his  new  herd  on  the  map.  Many 
sows  in  Cayuga  County  can  find  her  name 
Way  back  in  their  pedigrees, 
hn  traveling  around  the  state  it  did  not 
a  e  long  to  find  the  men  who  kept  the  real 
g°o  cows.  In  the  late  30’s,  our  family  took 
m  the  State  Fair.  In  one  of  the  dairy  barns 
,Vere  10  cows  from  different  breeders  and  a 
on  of  feed  went  to  the  person  who  judged 
om  nearest  right.  I  told  my  wife  and  family 
new  all  the  men  and  would  judge  the  own- 
s  msteau  of  the  cattle.  A  few  weeks  later 
ruck  pulled  in  with  half  a  ton  of  feed.  It 
’ ems  1  was  tied  for  first  place  with  a  4-H 
y  and  we  each  received  a  half  ton. 

^Eack  year  we  woujcj  hQjd  a  spring  sale  at 
w  ^  larm-  Sometimes  a  breeder  would 
suJ1  1^°  ^is  cattle  an<T  would  have  no 
1  a  le  place  to  hold  the  sale,  so  would  move 
Qr  cattle  there  to  sell  them.  The  auctioneer 
of  ■pnos1:  those  sales  was  Walter  Andrews 
Une  CaCl  Ohio,  whose  personality  was 

4Ualed.  People  would  come  just  to  hear 
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him.  His  sudden  death  in  the  late  30’s  took 
away  the  interest  I  had  in  conducting  sales. 

My  work  with  auctioneers  took  me  into 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio,  as  well 
as  most  parts  of  New  York  state.  What  a  list 
of  stories  those  sales  produced!  There  was  a 
lady  in  central  New  York  who  wanted  a  sale. 
The  headsman  met  me  at  the  train  and  on 
the  way  to  the  farm  said: 

“Don’t  think  you  are  going  to  conduct  the 
sale.  The  lady  I  work  for  runs  everything  and 
everybody!” 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  out  this  was 

true.  Anything  we  tried  to  do,  she  put  a 

damper  on.  The  boy  I  took  with  me  to  help 

asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  told 

him  we’d  wait  a  little  and  bide  our  time. 

• 

We  were  very  discouraged  when  we  went 
in  to  dinner.  Owing  to  her  husband’s  poor 
health,  she  ate  very  little  but  we  did  justice 
to  her  meal  and  told  her  how  good  it  was.  She 
mellowed  up  then  and  after  the  pie,  she  said, 
“I  guess  you  have  handled  sales  before.”  Do 
as  you  see  fit.” 

Then  there’s  the  runaway  heifer.  She’d  been 
consigned  by  a  good  breeder  who  lived  back 
from  the  road,  and  when  she  went  into  the 
ring,  she  went  wild.  They  put  blinders  over 
her  eyes,  but  couldn’t  hold  her.  She  tore  the 
side  off  the  tent  which  was  near  the  highway, 
and  away  she  went  with  the  blinders  over  her 
eyes.  The  auctioneer  yelled: 

“There  she  goes,  I’m  going  to  sell  her  as  is!” 

One  of  the  breeders  who  lived  down  near 
Half  Acre  in  the  direction  she  was  headed 
started  bidding  and  he  owned  her  before  she 
was  out  of  sight.  He  phoned  his  men  at  the 
farm  and  they  headed  her  into  the  barn  where 


This  picture  was  taken  at  the  Rochester  Exposition  in 
Sept.  1920.  The  cow.  Miss  Victoria  of  Cherry  Hill  was 
later  sold  to  H.  E.  Babcock  for  his  new  herd  at  Sunny- 
gables.  Her  calf,  Itchen  Rose  of  Caldwell  Place  was 
sold  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  L.  S.  Riford  herd 
at  Graystone  Farm,  Auburn.  Both  were  consigned  at 
Cayuga  Co.,  Sales. 

she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days — a  real 
good  cow. 

In  the  late  20’s  I  assisted  with  a  sale  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.  and  from  there  I  went  to 
southern  Pennsylvania  near  the  state  line  for 
a  sale  with  the  Amish  people.  The  Amish  are 
careful  bidders  and  think  well  over  the  price 
of  a  cow,  but  after  the  sale  the  money  is  wait¬ 
ing.  They  are  the  finest  class  of  people  I  ever 
worked  for. 

At  that  sale  a  man  woke  us  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  asking  if  we  would  help  him  load 
a  bull  to  take  back  near  Harrisburg.  When  we 
asked  him  for  his  sales  slip  to  show  that  he 
had  paid  for  the  bull,  he  didn’t  have  it.  It 
was  home  in  his  other  clothes.  The  man  I 
worked  for  didn’t  want  to  let  him  have  the 
bull  without  the  slip,  but  I  said,  “He  is  Amish 
and  they  are  always  honest.  Let  him  have 
the  bull.”  After  that,  whenever  I  had  a  sale 
at  the  home  farm,  this  man  would  bring  a 
carload  of  men  with  him  and  they  were  good 
buyers.  He  did  not  forget. 

At  one  sale  at  the  home  farm  a  man  parked 
his  car  out  by  the  silo  and  came  toward  the 
house.  He  told  me  to  ask  the  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  what  it  would  cost  to  talk  to  a  town  in 
southern  Pennsylvania.  The  operator  told  me 
and  the  stranger  gave  me  the  money. 

“Call  the  First  *  (Continued  on  Page  15) 


MATHEWS  Brothers  keep  6000  layers,  raise  5500  replace¬ 
ment  pullets,  and  grow  50  acres  each  of  corn,  wheat,  oats. 
They  have  used  layer  mixing  mashes  from  Hunterdon  G.L.F. 
Service  in  Flemington  since  1942. 

Like  the  Mathews  Brothers,  more  and  more  poultrymen  in 
the  Northeast  are  making  use  of  the  facilities  provided  by  their 
own  organization.  In  the  12  months  ending  June  30,  poultrymen 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  northern  Pennsylvania  fed  well 
over  200,000  tons  of  G.L.F.  Laying  Mashes. 

Built-in  Quality 

More  eggs  per  feed  dollar  is  the  result.  The  reason  is  high 
quality  built  into  every  G.L.F.  Laying  Mash— extra  ingredients 
beyond  standards  set  by  the  National  Research  Council  for 
poultry  nutrition. 

Check  the  PROOF  OF  QUALITY  in  the  table.  You  can  depend 
on  All-Mash  Laying  Ration,  Super  Laying  Mash,  Laying  Mash, 
and  Layer  Mixing  Mashes— a  complete  line  of  G.L.F.  poultry 
feeds  to  fit  any  feeding  situation. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


Dozen  Eggs  on  less 
feed-thafs  why  we_  use 
G.L.F.  Laying  Mash. 
It  means  ... 


per  Feed 
Dollar" 


Say  Kenneth  and  Delavan  Mathews 
of  Pittstown,  New  Jersey 

“ We  rely  on  G.L.F.  Quality.  It  is  high— and  it 
is  dependable.  We  like  the  good  service  at 
G.L.F.  We  feel  the  price  is  always  in  line.” 


*  Additional  calcium  is  supplied  by  calcium  grit. 


THE  PROOF  OF  QUALITY 

National  Research 
Council  Recommends 


Protein  15.0% 

Salt  .50% 

Phosphorous  .60% 

Calcium  2.25% 

Manganese — mgms/lb  Undetermined 

Riboflavin — mgms/lb  1 .00 

Pantothenic  Acid — mgms/lb  2.10 

Vitamin  A— USP  units/lb  2000 

Vitamin  D— USP  units/lb  225 


G.L.F.  All-Mash 
Layer  Contains 

16.5% 

.68% 

.87% 

2.17%* 

32 

1.48 

4.61 

4500 

341 
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o  GOVERNMENT 
»OWEK 

read  “The  Politicians  and  Niagara 
.  power”  in  a  recent  issue  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  AGRICULTURIST.  I  am  100  per  cent 
igainst  any  state  or  government  devel- 
ipment  of  Niagara  power,  also  am  100 
ier  cent  against  government  business 
if  any  kind,  bar  none,  except  in  ex- 
reme  emergencies.  I  am  ready  and 
rilling  to  do  anything  I  can  against 
iuch  moves. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  price 
supports.  Price  supports  or  government 
msiness  is  only  all  right  in  extreme 
imergencies.  They  should  have  dropped 
jrice  supports  at  the  end  of  war  time 
;raergencies.  It  seems  they  weren’t 
[ropped  then.  Why  not  now,  at  once? 
Let’s  do  away  with  government  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds  and  price  supports  and 
keep  government  governing  where  it 
belongs,  whether  it  be  local,  state  or 
Federal.  The  freedom  our  forefathers 
left  us  is  diminishing  rapidly. 

— F.G.M.T.,  Pa. 

—  a.  a.  — 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  WITH 
A  BULK  TANK  C  OOLER 

N  FEBRUARY  1955  we  bought  a 
500  gallon  ice  bank  type  bulk  milk- 
fcooler.  One  of  the  big  reasons  was  to 
increase  the  price  for  milk  on  the  farm 
ind  during  the  first  year,  a  premium  of 
100  per  cwt.  plus  a  substantially  lower 
trucking  cost  has  returned  to  us  more 
than  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  tank. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  great 
saving  in  labor  over  the  can  system, 
owever,  the  tank  is  much  easier  on 
e  back,  and  my  brother  and  I  have 
oth  had  back  trouble  from  handling 
:ans. 

The  ice  bank  type  is  an  advantage 
o  us.  We  have  a  time  clock  set  to  turn 
in  the  compressor  at  night  so  the  ice 
is  built  largely  on  the  off-peak  electric 
|rate  which  saves  us  about  $5.00  a 
nonth.  Also,  the  compressor  runs  more 
fficiently  at  night  due  to  the '  lower 
emperature.  During  the  s  u  m  m  e  r 
Months,  we  move  one  of  the  barn  ven¬ 
ding  fans  to  the  milk  house  and  set 
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therrT ' s  We'9b  Vt  lb.  each.  Holding 
„„  f  '.S  Dan  Gvord  of  Sooth  Wales,  N.  Y., 
futur^6  4-H  Club  member  and 

bir/6  These  eggs  were  laid  by 

^bichT  ^*S  New  Hampshire  Reds 

pr®ject  1S  ra‘set*  “5  a  Kiwanis  4-H  chicken 


it  so  that  it  operates  when  the  com¬ 
pressor  is  running. 

We  have  ho  milk  house  heater,  yet 
we  have  never  had  any  freezing  during 
the  winter.  The  compressor  operates 
during  the  cold  night  and  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  and  gives  off  enough  heat  to 
prevent  freezing  and  to  make  it  com¬ 
fortable  for  washing  equipment. 

The  tank  is  stainless  steel  inside  and 
out  and  should  give  us  many  years  of 
good  service.  The  continuing  cost  of 
maintaining  and  replacing  cans  is  no 
longer  with  us. 

Some  day  we  hope  to  have  a  pipe  line 
milker.  I  believe  that  would  make  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  milk  our  40 
cows  as  rapidly  as  two  men  can  do  it 
now.  —  Avery  DeGolyer,  Castile,  N:  Y. 
—  a.  a.  — 

THANKS  FOR  ADVICE 

UP  TO  date  I  have  received  2.4  let¬ 
ters  which  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  sent  me  in  answer  to  my  query 
as  to  whether  I  should  continue  to  work 
on  a  farm,  rent  a  farm  or  buy  a  farm. 
They  have  been  very  interesting  and  I 
have  learned  from  the  experiences  of  so 
many  people. 

The  majority  seem  to  think  that  with 
hard  work,  good  luck,  and  good  man¬ 
agement  a  man  should  be  able  to  do  all 
three  in  turn  and  survive  as  a  farm 
owner.  A  few  people  who  are  trying  to 
own  their  farms  think  that  I  should 
continue  to  be  a  hired  man.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  them  that  they 
hated  to  give  up,  and  so  do  I. 

Many  thanks  for  your  lettei’s. 

R.  F.,  Vermont 

—  a.  a.  — 

PLANS  A  CHANGE 

AT  PRESENT  I  am  buying  a  good 
farm.  It  has  been  difficult  but  I  am 
winning.  I  milk  24  cows  with  an  aver¬ 
age  production  of  11,000  pounds.  Five 
years  ago,  when  I  bought  the  farm, 
they  averaged  8,000. 

We  have  a  large  family;  buildings 
need  extensive  remodeling  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  size  of  the 
business  I  have  would  make  it  a  profit¬ 
able  venture.  Consequently,  I  would  like 
a  top  dairy  farm  managerial  position. 

I  have  my  B.S.  from  Cornell,  have 
worked  as  herdsman,  manager,  and 
have  operated  my  own  farm  success¬ 
fully  for  8  year’s.  I  can  make  a  living 
here,  but  think  I  can  do  much  better 
financially,  if  given  the  opportunity.  I 
am  35  years  old. 


Anyone  who  is  interested  in  contacting 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  may  write  to : 
A.B.,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

-  A.  A.  - 

POISONOUS  PLANTS 

ON  YOUR  June  2nd  editorial  page 
you  discuss  the  possibility  of  using 
some  of  the  wild  plants  growing  around 
us  for  food  and  the  idea  is  good  if 
care  is  takep  in  selecting  the  right 
kinds.  I  think  it  was  Kenneth  Roberts 
(for  one  )who  tells  in  one  of  his  books 
how  the  Indians  made  use  of  some  of 
these  roots  or  plants. 

However  a  word  of  warning  should 
by  all  means  be  issued  to  make  sure 
that  the  plants  are.  edible  and  not  poi¬ 
sonous.  Years  ago  a  little  relative  of 
mine  ate  some  wild  parsnip  roots  — 
just  a  little — and  died  in  convulsions. 
These  plants  and  roots  look  just  like 
the  regular  garden  variety  but  they 
are  deadly  poisonous.  They  can  be 
found  growing  all  over  and  are  com¬ 
mon  along  many  of  the  roads.  I  think 
they  should  be  destroyed. — D.M. 


RABBITS,  TBO 

IN  A  RECENT  issue  I  read  about  a 
number  of  campaigns  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Meat  Promotion  Committee  in¬ 
tended  to  increase  meat  consumption. 
They  mentioned  lamb,  pork,  beef  and 
poultry. 

There  is  no  mention  of  “National 
Domestic  Rabbit  Week”.  Why  was 
there  no  mention  of  N.D.R.W.  ?  It  is 
listed  in  the  booklet  of  all  special  days, 
weeks,  and  months  put  out  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber' of  Commerce. — Mrs.  C.  McW ., 
Penna. 

—  A.  A.  — 

JAPANESE  DIS INKING 
MOKE  MILK 

THE  following  letter  from  Japan  may 
interest  your  dairymen  readers.  I 
received  it  from  a  friend  of  mine,  Miss 
Mabel  Daniels,  a  missionary  who  has 
been  in  Japan  a  long  time  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  Tokyo  school  and  college 
named  for  Oberlin,  Ohio. — Mrs.  E.  A. 
Judd,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

“Thank  you  again  and  again  for  your 
fine  letter  and  the  offering.  A  big  slice 
of  it  went  to  buy  a  case  of  evaporated 
milk  which  will  last  us  about  two 
months — an  indispensable  part  of  our 
diet.  This  is  a  Japanese  product  under 
arrangements  with  the  Nestle  Co.  of 
Switzerland.  In  a  Reader’s  Digest  some 
time  ago  there  was  an  article  telling-, 
how  the  eating  habits  of  many  nations 
have  changed.  It  is  certainly  true' in 
Japan. 

“Before  the  war  I  was  continually 
laughed  at  for  using  so  much  milk — - 
food  for  babies,  they  said.  But  now 
milk  is  such  a  popular  drink  that  it  is 
regularly  on  sale  at  all  Japanese  rail¬ 
road  stations  of  any  size — cold  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  deliciously  hot  in  the  winter. 
Yes,  we  have  some  snow  even  in  Tokyo, 
which  is  comparable  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  climate.  Farther  north  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  snow  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  Mt.  Fuji  is  ‘white  shawled’  about 
10  months  of  the  year,  as  Mrs.  Vining 
describes  it  in  her  ‘Windows  for  the 
Crown  Prince.’  ” 


cOunTrY 

STORIES 


PICNIC  PANIC 

By  GRAMMIE  MOORE 

ONE  BRIGHT  spring  morning  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century, 
Uncle  Joe  confided  to  Aunt  Mary,  “I 
have  been  thinking,  after  the  crops  are 
in,  I  would  see  that  thar’  feller  at  the 
village,  and  perhaps  buy  us  a  gas 
buggy.  We  could  take  the  young  folks 
out  when  they  come  from  the  city,  go 
on  picnics,  and  sech,  enjoy  ourselves  a 
bit,  have  a  change.  “All  work  and  no 
play  you  know,”  Uncle  Joe  chuckled  at 
his  attempt  to  quote  the  old  proverb. 

Finally  the  crops  were  in,  and  the 
shiny  new  gas  buggy,  which  we  dubbed 
‘Liz’  was  parked  in  the  yard.  Uncle  Joe 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  driving  license. 

Aunt  Mary  allowed  that,  “Just  in 
case”,  she  should  also  learn  to  drive. 
Uncle  Joe  said,  “No”  very  emphatical¬ 
ly,  “Them  things  waren’t  for  women.” 

The  day  of  the  much  talked  of  picnic 
came.  We  set  off  in  high  spirits.  Uncle 
Joe  and  Aunt  Mary  in  front,  young¬ 
sters  and  picnic  baskets  in  the  back. 
For  several  miles  ‘Liz’  didn’t  do  very 
well,  had  a  difficult  time  on  the  level, 
and  made  a  grade  with  great  difficulty. 

Uncle  Joe  tried  this,  and  turned  that, 
to  no  avail.  All  of  a  sudden  light  dawn¬ 
ed,  he  released  the  emergency.  ‘Liz’ 
leaped  ahead. 

Uncle  Joe  planting  his  hat  a  bit  more 
firmly,  chortled  in  Aunt  Mary’s  direc¬ 
tion,  “A  heck  of  a  driver  you’d  make, 
you  hadn’t  the  least  idea  what’  ailed  the 
thing.” 
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You  know  what’s 
o  n  e  of  my  p  e  t 
peeves?  It’s  “secret 
ingredients.” 


SECRET  INGREDIENTS 

I  suppose  if  some  company  did 
have  a  product  that  was  better  because 
it  had  some  new  discovery  in  it,  they’d 
be  smart  not  to  tell  their  competition 
how  to  make  it  .  .  .  but  for  the  most 
part  I  think  most  secret  ingredients 
are  sausage.  (Boloney,  that  is.) 
They’re  about  as  secret  as  our  party 
line. 

To  tell  the  truth,  if  a  company  can’t 
stand  up  on  its  own  two  feet  and  tell 
what  they’ve  put  into  their  product, 
and  he  proud  of  it,  then  I’m  not  so 
sure  1  want  to  buy.  If  a  soap  has  a 
water  softener  and  bleach  in  it,  why 
not  say  so  .  .  .  instead  of  feeding  us 
some  trick  name.  Same  with  hog  feed. 

If  a  liog  or  chicken  or  cattle  feed  has 
an  antibiotic  in  it,  why  not  tell  us  how 
much  of  which  one,  instead  of  cooking 
up  a  trick  name.  There  ain’t  no  secrets  t 
in  the  feed  business,  boys. 

I  suppose  I  should  sav,  “There 
ain’t  none  that  1  know  of.”  Rut  that’s 
pretty  much  true  .  .  .  all  the  basic  re¬ 
search  people,  the  universities  and  the 
agricultural  chemical  people  all  report 
every  bit  of  their  information  to  every¬ 
body. 

The  only  secret  1  know  of  in  the 
feed  business  is  how  to  build  a  GOOD 
feed  and  yet  be  able  to  sell  it  for  not 
too  much  money  ...  a  feed  that  has 
the  right  amounts  of  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins  and  growth  factors. 

I  suppose  you  could  get  the  price 
down  by  skimping  on  vitamins  and 
things  .  .  .  but  Watkins  does  it  differ¬ 
ently.  So  if  there’s  a  secret  to  how 
Watkins  makes  possible  such  a  fine 
feed  at  a  low  cost  .  .  .  I’m  just  about 
to  let  it  out. 

With  Watkins  MIN-VITEs  for  Swine, 
Poultry,  Layers  and  Stock,  you  get  a 
better  feed  for  less  money  by  doing  a 
little  of  the  feed  company’s  job  your¬ 
self.  All  that  you  buy  from  Watkins  is 
the  SPECIAL  ingredients  in  a  ration, 
the  minerals,  vitamins  and  antibiotics. 
It’s  what  the  feed  companies  call  a 
“pre-mix.”  Watkins  calls  it  a  “MIN- 
VITE.” 

This  MIN-VITE  then  lets  you  mix 
your  own  ration  from  your  own  grains 
and  proteins  that  you  can  buy  locally 
.  .  .  and  which  are  usually  better,  and 
cheaper.  So  you  get  a  lot  better  total 
ration  .  .  .  for  a  lot  less  money. 

There’s  absolutely  no  secret  about  a 
Watkins  ration.  The  exact  guaranteed 
contents  of  a  sack  of  MIN-VITE  are 
right  on  that  open  formula  tag.  And 
anyone  who  can  sell  you  as  good  a 
feed  for  less  money  should  get  your 
business  .  .  .  but  until  such  a  thing 
turns  up,  why  not  get.  acquainted  with 
Watkins? 

THE  i.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  H.  h 
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is  Time  to  Ask  Questions! 


D 


N  ADDITION  to  smaller  local  coopera¬ 
tives,  there  are  at  least  eight  milk  co¬ 
operatives  or  organizations  at  present  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  Five  of  these 
are  old;  three  of  them  are  new.  Each  has 
fieldmen  canvassing  dairymen,  trying  to  get  new 
members.  Each  is  promising  better  prices  and 
milk  marketing  conditions  if  dairymen  will  just 
join  its  particular  organization.  There  is  little 
unity,  agreement,  or  cooperation  among  these 
organizations.  So  far  as  we  can  find  out,  some 
of  them  have  absolutely  np  plan  as  to  how  they 
expect  to  carry  out  their  promises  to 
get  farmers  better  milk  prices. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  many 
dairymen  are  confused,  upset  and 
angry,  not  only  with  the  too  low  milk 
prices  but  with  the  Tower  of  Babel 
voices,  each  sending  out  a  different 
story? 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
we  of  American  Agriculturist  be¬ 
lieve  in  organization.  We  have  fought 
for  it  for  years.  We  will  support  any 
group  or  any  plan  that  has  any  real 
hope  of  improving  milk  prices,  for  no 
one  knows  better  than  we  do  how  badly  such 
prices  are  needed. 

But  we  have  watched  this  milk  marketing 
.business  for  a  long  time.  The  solutions  are  not 
easy.  They  will  not  be  made  through  promises 
alone.  Organization  for  organization’s  sake  is  no 
good.  We  have  too  many  organizations  now.  So 
it  is  high  time  that  dairymen  get  up  on  their 
hind  legs  and  begin  to  ask  their  officers,  their 
organizations,  and  their  fieldmen  some  sharp 
pointed  questions.  Here  are  a  few  such  questions 
addressed  to  the  organizer  or  officer.  See  if  you 
agree : 


couldn’t  force  a  dealer  to  take  more  fluid  milk  than 
he  can  sell.  How  do  you  propose  to  take  care  of  the 
rest  of  it? 


Less  than  half  of  our  milk  is  now  sold  in  fluid 
form  in  the  New  York  market.  Where  will  the  sur¬ 
plus  go  ?  There  are  about  59,000  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  market.  If  only  50%  of  the  milk  is  sold 
in  fluid  form,  how  can  you  get  a  $6.00  price  for  all 
of  it? 


hundred,  how  long  would  it  be,  Mr.  Organizer  befor 
Western  milk  would  take  over  our  markets7  Yo 
know  that  refrigerated  milk  can  be  shipped  Ion 
distances  now. 


So,  again,  Mr.  Organizer,  before  joining  an 
paying  our  hard-earned  money,  we  must  kno\ 
HOW  you  propose  to  get  us  better  milk  price: 

Your  Derision 


Mr.  Organizer,  are  you  planning  deep  down  to 
put  some  of  us  out  of  business?  Maybe  that 
someone  will  be  me. 


An  Editorial 


The  final  decision,  of  course,  on  whether  0 
not  to  join  any  organization  is  yours.  All  I  sug 
gest  is  that  you  satisfy  yourself  that  the  organ; 

zation  has  a  practical,  down-to-eart 
plan  that  will  work,  and  to  make  sur 
that  you  are  not  jumping  out  of  th 
frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

In  the  meantime,  I  do  not  want  t 


By 


E.  R.  Eastman 


Maybe  you  are  going  to  try  to  control  production. 
If  so,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?  What  controls 
will  be  necessary?  How  many  cows  will  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep  ? 


Maybe  you  will  say  that  other  commodities  are 
supported  by  government-fixed  prices.  But  you 
know'  that  in  order  to  get  that  guaranteed  price, 
farmers  have  to  suffer  controls.  For  example,  the 
tobacco  price  is  supported  on  a  high  level,  but  the 
tobacco  grower  now  is  allowed  to  grow  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  an  acre  of  tobacco  in  order  to 
get  that  price. 


QiioslioiiK  IVo.  I 


To  be  sure,  he  is  getting  the  high  price — but  the 
cpntrols  hurt  worse.  What  good,  Mr.  Organizer, 
would  even  $10.00  milk  be  if  we  could  keep  only 
two  cows? 


make  any  over-optimistic,  pollyanm 
suggestions.  But  there  are  some  hope 
ful,  helpful  signs  of  improvement  ii 
milk  prices. 

In  the  first  place,  milk  prices  ari 
some  better.  The  July  Class  I -l 
price  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  wil 
be  $5.22,  100  higher  than  the  mill 
marketing  agreement  called  for.  Also 
Class  III  will  be  increased  130  for  July  througl 
November;  100  for  December  through  Febru 
ary;  80  for  March  and  April;  50  for  May  am 
June.  The  uniform  May  price  was  100  a  hundrei 
higher  than  in  May,  1955. 

These  moderate  advances  were  secured  largel 
through  the  work  of  the  older  milk  marketin 
organizations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  milk-feed  ratio,  tha 
is,  the  difference  between  your  cost  of  feed  an 
what  you  receive  for  your  milk,  is  the  best 
has  been  in  years.  This  means  that  100  pound 
of  milk  would  buy  113  pounds  of  feed  in  May  a 
compared  with  only  96  pounds  in  1954,  and  9 
pounds  in  1955. 


Before  asking  me  to  join  and  cooperate,  how 
about  a  little  cooperation  among  yourselves?  How 
can  eight  milk  organizations  hope  to  do  anything 
with  the  dealers,  or  with  the  government,  when  you 
are  constantly  quarreling  among  yourselves? 


What  good  does  it  do  me  as  a  dairyman,  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  eight  organizations  to  spend  my 
money  at  government  hearings  when  most  of  you 


In  order  to  get  a  uniform  price  of  $6.00  a  hun¬ 
dred,  Class  I  milk  would  have  to  sell  for  about  $9.00. 
That  would  mean  that  fluid  milk  in  the  cities  would 
have  to  retail  for  at  least  320  a  quart.  How  about 
that,  Mr.  Organizer?  Will  the  labor  unions,  the 
great  majority  of  whose  members  are  city  consum¬ 
ers,  stand  for  that? 


Soiue  Progress  Made 


are  telling  different  stories? 


What  good  is  it  for  me,  Mr.  Organizer,  to  get  out 
of  one  organization  and  into  another? 


Questions  >0.  2 


Now,  Mr.  Organizer,  you  promise  if  I’ll  join  you 
that  you  will  get  me  $6.00  a  hundred  for  my  milk. 
I  rise  to  ask  you  just  how  do  you  propose  to  do  this  ? 


In  the  first  place,  what  do  you  mean  by  $6. .00 
milk?  Do  you  mean  $6.00  for  Class  I  milk,  for  milk 
sold  in  fluid  form  ?  If  so,  that’s  a  reasonable  promise. 


It  is  reasonable  also  for  you  to  promise  to  try 
to  raise  the1  price  of  the  other  classes  of  milk  not 
sold  in  fluid  form. 


You  say,  Mr.  Organizer,  that  even  though  I  get 
$6.00  a  hundred  for  all  of  my  milk,  it  won’t  cost 
320  a  quart  in  the  cities,  because  the  difference 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  dealers’  profit.  Well,  the 
spread  now  between  what  I  get  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  is  about  120  a  quart.  No  matter 
what  the  dealers’  profits  are,  out  of  that  120  must 
come  the  cost  of  pasteurization,  milk  plant  hand¬ 
ling,  trucking  to  the  market,  cost  of  the  package, 
and  finally  distribution.  Every  one  of  those  op¬ 
erations  is  performed  by  union  labor  that  is  paid 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00  an  hour. 


We  are  also  making  some  progress  in  increas 
ing  the  consumption  of  milk  by  advertisini 
That’s  the  way  every  other  business  build 
consumption.  Dairymen  have  one  of  the  bes 
food  products  in  the  world  to  advertise. 

Then  again,  as  reported  in  our  last  issue 
leaders  of  the  general  non-milk  organization: 
like  the  Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  of  Nev 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  pu 
their  heads  together  to  work  with  the  dairy  of 
ganizations  to  help  improve  milk  prices.  The 
know  how  badly  dairymen  need  help. 

So,  summing  up  all  of  this,  we  must  remembe 
that  half  of  the  milk  we  produce  must  be  price 
to  compete  with  Midwest  and  mid-South  mat 
kets  for  manufacturing.  We  must  compete  wit 


vegetable  oil  boys  who,  after  such  success 


wit 


Or  do  you  mean  $6.00  a  hundred  for  all  of  our 
milk  ? 


So,  no  matter  how  much  you  can  save  out  of  the 
dealers’  profits,  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Organizer,  that  a 
large  part  of  that  spread  will  still  remain? 


Of  course  I’d  like  to  have  it,  Mr.  Organizer — 
who  wouldn’t — providing  I  had  a  market  for  all 
of  my  milk  all  of  the  time,  and  providing  that 
$6.00  for  all  of  my  milk  wouldn’t  price  milk  right 
out  of  the  market. 


Even  though  milk  may  be  worth  320  a  quart,  you 
know  that  a  much  higher  retail  price  to  the  consum¬ 
er  would  surely  result  in  her  turning  to  substitutes. 
Fluid  milk  would  be  priced  right  out  of  the  market. 
Already  milk  and  ice  cream  substitutes  are  replac¬ 
ing  fluid  milk  by  the  millions  of  pounds  every  year. 
Oleo  is  replacing  butter. 


Even  a  successful  milk  strike,  Mr.  Organizer, 


Also,  with  fluid  or  Class  I  milk  selling  at  $9.00  a 


oleo,  are  now  moving  into  the  ice  cream  an 
other  dessert  business  in  many  states. 

However,  we  do  have  a  right  to  demand 
better  price  than  we  are  now  getting  a  Pnt 
that  will  give  dairymen  for  their  investment  an 
labor  a  profit  more  in  line  with  the  rest  of  oj| 
booming  economy.  We  also  certainly  have 
right  to  expect  that  our  organizations  will  9^ 
confusing  the  issues  and  build  a  united  r 
with  at  least  reasonably  similar  proposa  - 
milk  price  increases. 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

( 

The  July  Class  I- A  price  in  the  New  York  market  will  be  $5.22,  ten 
cents  higher  than  the  Formula  called  for.  Also,  Class  III  will  be 
increased  13  cents  for  July  through  November,  10  cents  for  December  through 
February,  8  cents  for  March  and  April,  and  5  cents  for  May  and  June. 

Action  was  in  the  form  of  amendments  which  allow  the  increases  to  become 
effective  July  1.  It  was  submitted  to  producer  cooperatives  for  approval. 

Dairymen’s  League  members  will  soon  get  their  13th  check.  It  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  3.2  cents  per  cwt.  of  milk  delivered  during  the  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1956, 
and  will  total  over  one  million  dollars.  It  marks  the  highest  thirteenth  check 
in  recent  years.  Member  will  also  receive  Certificates  of  Indebtedness  totaling 
over  $3  million. 

The  uniform  price  for  May  milk  going  to  New  York  was  $3.55,  the  same  as 
April,  and  10  cents  higher  than  May  1955.  Receipts  from  dairymen  shipping  to 
New  York  were  down  5.25%  from  last  year  and  fluid  milk  consumption  in  the 
|  marketing  area  was  down  0.14%  from  last  year. 

Following  a  favorable  producer  vote  on  January  25,  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  milk 
|  market  will  soon  be  governed  by  State  Milk  Order. 

In  New  Jersey,  minimum  retail  prices  on  milk  were  restored  on  July  1  on  an 
“emergency  and  temporary  basis.” 

CROPS:  Total  U.  S.  crop  prospects  oh  June  1  were  the  poorest  in  11  years. 

Corn  planting  was  about  g,  week  later  than  last  year.  Hay  pros¬ 
pects  were  below  normal. 

U.  S.  Wheat  crop  is  forecast  at  922  million  bushels— with  winter  wheat  about 

670  million  and  spring  wheat  around  252  million.  v 

* 

APPLES:  Delegates  attending  the  National  Apple  Institute  meeting  from 

—mtmmmm  all  apple  growing  areas  “guessed  that  the  1956  commercial 
apple  crop  will  be  84,817,000  bu.,  19%  below  last  year’s  105,293,000  bushel  crop. 
Crop  was  109,854,000  in  1954. 

Virginia  and  Michigan  expect  increases,  but  largest  decreases  were  forecast 
in  Washington  (down  about  12  million  bu.)  and  New  York  (down  about  5  mil¬ 
lion  bu.)  U.  S.  crop  report  says  New  England  apple  production  will  be  “sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  last  year.” 

BRUCELLOSIS:  Washington  and  Wisconsin  have  been  added  to  the  list 

of  “Modified  certified  brucellosis  free”  states.  Already 
on  list  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  North  Carolina. 
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FEDERAL  GAS  REFUND:  Publication  No.  308  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 

ury  Dept.,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
called  “Farmer’s  Gas  Tax  Refund”  gives  complete  information  about  securing 
Federal  gas  tax  refunds  on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  used  on  the  farm. 

You  can  get  a  copy,  plus  form  for  claiming  refunds  from  the  office  where  you 
sent  your  income  tax.  You  can  make  claim  now  (but  before  Oct.  1)  for  refund 
on  gas  used  during  the  first  6  months  of  1956. 


FARM  PRICES:  Average  prices  of  all  farm  products  have  reversed  the 

downward  trend  and  have  been  easing  upward  steadily 
since  Jan.  1.  The  amount  of  increase  is  not  great  but  the  trend  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  In  New  York,  prices  on.  May  15  were  7%  above  April  and  2% 
higher  than  May  1955. 


FOR  COWS:  What  is  the  most  profitable  level  of  grain  feed- 

ing  for  dairy  cows  ?  Every  man  wants  the  high- 
es  profit,  but  one  may  strive  for  top  milk  production  records  to  help  him  sell 
surplus  stock,  while  his  neighbor  looks  for  the  lowest  possible  production  cost 
Per  cwt.  of  milk.  On  one  farm,  most  of  the  grain  may  be  grown,  while,  for  a 
nearby  dairy,  most  of  it  is  purchased.  No  two  farms  are  just  alike,  but  how 
uch  grain  do  you  feed  per  cwt.  of  milk  and  how  did  you  decide  on  the  amount  ? 
ri  e  us  your  answer  and  we  will  send  a  $5.00  check  to  the  writer  of  the  letter 
we.  think  best. — Hugh  Cosline 


~~  S^t&Song  of  the  Lazy  Fai|nepjl 

J^[Y  neighbor’s  found  another  way 
in  t  °  ^en&then  out  his  working  day; 
nstead  of  pasturing  his  cows,  that 
razy  character  allows  his  herd  to 
oat  around'  the  yard  while  he  works 
;,a  l°ng  and  hard  to  chop  up  grass 
nice  and  neat  and  haul  it  in  for 
?.m  1°  eat.  He  claims  that  ev’ry 
•  test  has  shown  this  system 
1  .  ae  best;  each  acre  yields  a  whole 
h  f1!?1’6  than  cows  have  gotten 
ujtpfore,  the  grass  gives  greater 
for  >  wben  critters  need  not  hunt 
n,  and  there's  an  extra  dividend 
cause  there  is  no  fence  to  mend. 

bor  h,at  may  bring  my  neigh- 

^  ealth  and  put  his  herd  in  bet- 
keenm’  th’  but  still  I  can’t  get  very 
is  any  Plan  where  a  machine 

cow,  as  a  replacement  for  an  old 
thaf,S  built-in  harvester.  The  claim 
m  Something  run  by  gas  can  give 
ih  °uble  yields  of  grass  is  silly  on 
my  face,  it  don’t  hold  up  around 
bght  aCe’  waY  mY  Pasture  looks 

each  ,IJ0W  Is  all  the  proof  I  need  of  how  a  hungry  herd  efficiently  consumes 
iipph  i  .  e  there  is,  by  gee.  Besides,  ’most  any  man  who’s  wise  knows  cows 
lots  of  exercise. 


lit  in  New  England 

Fastest-growing  in  the  entire  Northeast 


The  Reason.  .  .  .  RESULTS! 


Livestock  feeds  and  feed  supplements  are 
only  as  good  as  the  results  they  deliver  on  the 
farm. 

That’s  why  -  •  year  after  year  -  -  people  use 
far  more  Wirthmore  in  New  England  than 
any  other  feed. 

In  all  other  northeastern  states,  too;  Wirth¬ 
more  Feeds  are  demonstrating  by  performance 
on  the  farm  that  they  have  what  it  takes  to 
make  money  for  you. 

The  combination  of  Wirthmore  quality, 
Wirthmore  service  and  Wirthmore  feeds  is 
hard  to  beat.  Try  it,  and  see! 

WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 


Wirthmore  Feeds  "ard 
available  throughout  the 
Northeastern  states.  Write 
us  for  name  of  dealer  near¬ 
est  you. 


534  Washington  5t.  (  Malden  48,  Mass. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty.  « 


HARDER  SILOS 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
completely  proved.  It  has  tremen¬ 
dous  durability,  minimum  moisture 
and  acids  absorption,  and  un¬ 
believable  resistance  to  every 
single  cause  of  concrete  deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


(~  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lor  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-401 8 


Increase  Milk  Production  with  the  New 

EVER-READY  PORTABLE  MILKER 


•  Milks  about  20  cows  an 
hour.FullyGuaranteed. 
Ready  to  operate. 

•Easy  to  keep  clean. 

•  Visible  milk  flow. 

•  Sanitation-approved 
moisture  check. 

Milk  the  natural  way 
with  complete  vacuum 
release  between  every 
stroke.  Write  for  free 
information  and  prices. 

MACARTNEY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Box  1116,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


SCHOOL  BUSES 

WARNING!  STEEL  MAY  BE  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY 
THIS  SUMMER.  ORDER  NOW 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
6‘  Fords  —  60  Passenger 

15  Chevrolets  —  54  Passenger 

5  Internationals  —  60  Passenger 
3  Fords  —  54  Passenger 

TRAN5IT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

23  South  St.  Danbury,  Conn. 

Call;  Frank  T.  Mcc,  Jr 


(446)  6 
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Keep  ’em  all  running 


End  of  the  day:  end  of  the  corn- 


with  service-proved 


-  ■■  •,>  .  j  i' 

_ 


V  w. .  -0 


Top  performance  plus  great  operating  economy  is  what  you 
get  all  through  the  hot,  hurried  work  season  —  and  all  year 
’round  —  when  you  keep  equipment  in  A-l  shape  with  service- 
proved  Esso  Farm  Products.  Your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  is 
always  ready  to  provide  just  the  right  fuels  and  lubricants  for 
all  your  equipment  —  tractors,  trucks,  cars. 

Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil  for  extra  engine  protection,  extra 
oil  economy  in  your  car  and  truck. 

Esso  Gasoline  for  dependable^power,  good  mileage  and 
smooth  performance. 

Essolube.  HD  Motor  Oil  for  heavy-duty  Diesel  or  gaso¬ 
line  tractor  and  truck  engines.  A  top  performing  motor 
oil  under  all  weather  and  work  conditions. 

Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H,  the  one  grease  for  all 
types  of  equipment  -  tractors,  trucks  and  cars.  No 
longer  do  you  need  to  keep  a  variety  of  special  purpose 
lubricants  on  hand. 


f5P* 


^  . 

Esso  Farm  News-If  you  are  not  already  receiving 
this  popular,  highly  informative  magazine,  write 
today  for  a  free  subscription  to:  Editor,  Esso 
Farm  News,  15  West  51st  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Remember... 
first...  last. .. 
and  always... 


Esso 


your  best  buy 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


A  Small  Business 
But  Beal  Experience 


LTHOUGH  the  suggestion  had 
been  voiced  previously,  it  took 

_ a  hot  August  morning  to  get 

things  started.  Our  sweet  corn 
was  at  the  peak  of  perfection.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  it  was  golden,  sweet  and 
milky.  I  said  to  the  children:  “You’ll 
have  to  help  me  freeze  lots  of  corn  to¬ 
day”.  Jim  said:  “Let’s  sell  some”.  The 
other  three  chorused:  “Let’s”. 

That  did  it.  I  was  left  to  freeze  corn 
alone.  The  boys  took  their  wagon,  and 
started  down  to  the  garden  to  pluck 
sweet  corn.  The  girls  set  up  shop.  They 
carried  out  their  small  table  and  two 
chairs.  Gathered  up  paper  bags,  and 
John’s  toy  cash  register  to  set  on  the 
table.  When  the  boys  returned  with  the 
corn,  the  four  of  them  worked  together 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


I  do  not  want  anybody  to  convince 
my  son  that  someone  will  guaran¬ 
tee  him  a  living.  I  want  him  rather 
to  realize  that  there  is  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  country  for  him  to 
achieve  success,  but  that  whether  he 
wins  or  loses  depends  entirely  on  his 
own  character,  perseverance,  thrift, 
intelligence,  and  capacity  for  hard 
work. — John  L.  Griffith 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


constructing  a  sign,  which  they  placed 
alongside  the  state  road.  Quickly  and 
simply  they  were  in  business. 

Dad  imparted  a  few  words  of  advice. 
“Always  be  courteous  and  respectful. 
Be  sure  the  corn  is  your  best  and  fresh 
picked.  Give  good  measure,  one  or  two 
extra  ears  to  the  dozen.  You’ll  make 
friends  and  have  repeat  sales.” 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  heard  a 
small  truck  come  to  a  noisy  stop.  Tom 
and  I  hurried  to  the  window  to  watch 
the  first  sale.- 

“Whatcha  selling  sonny?”  A  deep 
voice  asked. 

“Corn,”  answered  Jim. 

“What  kind  of  corn?” 

“Sweet  corn”.  Jim’s  voice  was  eager 
if  slightly  tremulous. 

“O.  K.  give  me  a  dozen”.  There  was 
muffled  rustling  activity.  Then  the 
gong  of  the  cash  register.  The  truck 
drove  off.  Immediately  the  four  came 
dashing  into  the  house.  “We  made  a 
sale,”  they  shouted.  “He  gave  us  a 
quarter  and  a  dime  and  told  us  to  keep 
the  change.” 

“Did  you  give  him  a  baker’s  dozen  ?” 
I  asked. 

“Yes  we  did,”  said  Jim.  “I  gave  him 
two  extra  ones.”  “I  gave  him  an  extra 
one  too,”  added  Eleanor.  “Which  of 
you  counted  out  the  corn?”  I  asked. 
“We  both  did,  while  John  held  the  bag” 


— Uh— Oh.  A  shocked  expression  pass¬ 
ed  over  their  faces  as  they  realized 
they  both  had  put  in  a  dozen.  The  stony 
silence  was  broken  by  John’s  comment. 
“Guess  he’ll  come  back  again.”  The 
children  returned  to  their  sweet  corn 
stand  a  bit  wiser. 

Our  youngsters’  small  business  en¬ 
deavor  did  more  than  earn  them  a  few 
dollars.  It  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
world  of  opportunity.  It  challenged  the 
boys’  ambition  and  vision.  Immediately 
they  started  thinking  of  the  following 
year,  with  plans  for  a  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  garden.  The  success  of  the  sweet 
corn  sales  kindled  their  enthusiasm  and 
boosted  their  self  confidence.  Long  af¬ 
ter  the  corn  was  gone  they  had  calls 
for  more  of  it. 

| 

Now  Jim  who  is  nine  has  a  deeper 
interest  in  his  4-H  club.  Again  he  has 
signed  up  for  gardening  along  with 
livestock.  But  now  there  is  a  reason 
and  plan  for  it  all.  He  plans  to  work 
hard  to  raise  choice  vegetables  to  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Fair  and  perhaps  sell  as 
well.  The  money  he  earns  will  be  added 
to  his  bank  account  for  future  projects, 
and  eventually  a  college  education.  He 
has  goals  within  his  reach. 

At  present  he  and  his  eight  year  old 
brother  John  are  helping  their  Da 
raise  young  stock  for  a  percentage  o 
the  profit.  Next  year  he  hopes  to  raise 
an  animal  singlehanded,  it  will  be  his 
4-H  project. 

Country  children  living  on  faiillb 
with  good  land,  buildings,  and  otaer 
means  have  an  advantage.  They  can 
dream,  plan,  work  and  achieve.  In  p  ^ 


ning  their  future  they’ll  build  ona. 
foundation.  They  learn  early  and  from 
the  bottom  true  values.  Integrity,  a 
work,  a  well  earned  dollar  will  a  way 


have  its  value.  .  , 

The  basic  principles,  honesty,  in 
rity,  good  will  and  a  good  produc 
ply  to  big  business  as  well  as  si 
business. 


y3  ijPw 

'If  that's  the  landlord,  dear, 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  MEMBERS 
HARE  MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  DOLLARS 

m 

IN  THIRTEENTH  CHECK 


Thirteenth  Check 
Helps  to  Relieve  the 


Reorganization  Economies 
and  Operating  Efficiencies  - 
Pay  Back  Average  Saving 
of  $50  Per  Member 

y 

A  whopping  saving  of  $1,022,969.72  will  be  shared 
by  Dairymen’s  League  members  around  the  15th  of  this 
month.  Paid  by  what  is  known  as  the  Thirteenth  check, 
each  of  the  24,000  members  will  receive  on  the  average 
about  $50. 

Twelve  months  in  every  year.  League  members  re¬ 
ceive  a  check  for  the  milk  delivered.  At  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  when  all  operating  costs  are  known,  the 
funds  remaining  are  distributed  to  members  according 
to  the  total  amount  of  milk  each  has  delivered  during 
the  year.  This  payment  is  the  Thirteenth  check. 


Price-Cost  Squeeze 

» 


Largest  Peacetime  Refund 


Says  League  President  Stanley  II. 
Benliam,  “We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to 
make  this  payment  to  our  members  at 
a  time  when  the  financial  plight  of 
dairymen  is_,so  critical. 

The  amount  of  the  Thirteenth  check 
indicates  the  success  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  program  of  reorganization  and 
modernization.  It  shows  that  the 
League  is  a  strong,  financially  sound, 
forward-looking  organization.  And  it 
gives  living  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
early  leaders  who  changed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  from  a  purely  bargaining  coopera¬ 
tive  to  an  operating  cooperative.”  * 

♦ 


The  sum  to  be  shared  in  1956  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  except  for  the  boom 
years  of  World  War  II.  It  amounts  to  3.2c  per  hundred¬ 
weight  figured  on  a  total  of  3,916,780,389  pounds  of  milk 
handled. 

Most  significant  are  the  yearly  improvements  in 
savings  over  the  last  three  years  from  0.9c  in  1954  to 
2.1c  in  1955  and  now  3.2c  in  1956.  Gains  that  show  the 
progress  being  made  in  reorganization  economies  and 
modern  operating  efficiencies.  Only  members  of  an  oper¬ 
ating  cooperative  can  receive  such  savings.  An  operating 
cooperative  knows  its  source  and  knows  its  markets.  An 
operating  cooperative  does  not  deal  in  promises.  It  backs 
up  its  bargaining  in  milk  handling  facilities,  fiot  in 
words.  This  year’s  Thirteenth  check  reflects  the  results 
of  modernized  management  in  .  spite  of  the  generally 
unfavorable  economic  climate  in  the  dairy  industry. 


uirymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc 


(448)  S 
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Complete 
line  of 
Chain  Saws 
for  every 
cutting  job 


HOM ELITE  A  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON,  INC. 

4007  Riverdale  Avenue,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration  □  Please  send  me  further  information 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer 

Name . ■ . 


Address 


Town. 


.  County . 


State 


Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check 

Morton  mine^Sjzed  Sdlt 
for  more  milk,  husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  ...  as¬ 
sure^  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 

Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  If!  more  Less  than  more 

MORTON  TRACE  MINERALIZED,  SALT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


This  is  a  picture  of  Earl  Rawlings, 
tobacco  farmer,  standing  beside  part 
of  a  pulpwood  crop  harvested  on  his 
225  acre  farm  in  Priiice  Frederick, 
Maryland.  When  he  decided  to 
clear  part  of  his  145  acre  woodlot, 
he  bought  a  dependable,  fast¬ 
cutting  Homelite  Bow  Saw.  In  ex¬ 
actly  23  days,  he  cut  215  cords  of 
wood  and  sold  it  for  a  total  of 
$2,365.  All  costs  during  this  period, 
including  skidding,  depreciation  and 


maintenance,  were  $241.00  leaving 
a  big  net  profit  of  $2,123.44. 

Cash  in  on  your  woodlot  —  the 
HOMELITE  way.  Put  a  dependable 
Homelite  chain  saw  to  work  and 
you’ll  get  more  production,  more 
profits.  Four  models  to  choose  from. 
Take  the  Homelite  EZ  for  example 
.  .  .  weighs  only  19  pounds  yet  gives 
you  5  full  horse'power.  The  EZ  cuts 
through  8"  Oak  in  5  seconds,  18" 
Pine  in  14  seconds  .  .  .  brings  down 
trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 


*2,123  Profit  in  23  Days 

HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 


nke  ?  U  ?  ? 

’QUESTION 


How  rapidly  are  bulk  tanks  being 
adopted  in  New  York  State? 

The  summer  of  1955  there  were  1,350 
bulk  milk  tanks  on  dairy  farms  in  New 
York  State.  Up  to  that  time,  the  num¬ 
ber  had  doubled  every  year  since  1952, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  figures  to  in¬ 
dicate  whether  or  not  the  number 
doubled  during  the  past  year. 

Tanks  are  not  found  in  equal  num¬ 
bers  in  all  counties.  The  greatest  num¬ 
bers  are  found  in  Dutchess  and  Colum¬ 
bia  County,  and  a  considerable  number 
in  the  area  supplying  the  Rochester 
and  Buffalo  markets. 


If  I  use  dalapon  to  kill  quack  grass, 
how  soon  can  I  grow  a  crop? 

Not  for  several  weeks;  in  the  case  of 
corn  or  soy  beans  about  a  month.  One 
method  is  to  put  on  the  dalapon  during 
the  fall  at  the  rate  of  10-15  pounds  an 
acre  when  there  is  a  good  growth  of 
quack  grass.  You  can  plow  either  in  the 
late  fall  or  early  spring  and  any  harm¬ 
ful  effect  of  the  dalapon  will  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 


Why  is  it  that  putting  nitrogen  carrier 
on  old  sod  seems  to  give  poor  results 
compared  to  younger  meadows? 

Probably  the  old  meadow  needs  ni¬ 
trogen  so  badly  that  the  usual  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  gives  relatively  little 
results.  In  a  case  like  this,  there  is  so 
much  dead  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  that  the  decay  bacteria  are 
starved  for  nitrogen  and  use  it  rather 
than  leaving  it  for  the  grass.  If  you 
were  to  plow  up  such  a  sod  after  nitro¬ 
gen  had  been  applied,  the  following 
crop  would  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


How  much  fertilizer  do  the  best  dairy¬ 
men  use  on  their  farms? 


Some  interesting  figures  come  from 
an  analysis  of  New  England  Green  Pas¬ 
ture  winners.  Last  year  a  Vermont 
County  winner  averaged  to  use  984 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  producing  cow, 
including  superphosphate  and  mixed 
fertilizer.  That  sounds  like  a  lot,  but 
wait  a  minute.  One  winner  used  less 
than  200  pounds  per  cow,  while  an¬ 
other  used  over  2,000.  However,  over 
the  last  8  years,  115  winners  averaged 
to  use  about  1,000  pounds  per  cow  per 
year. 

They  average  to  keep  an  animal  on 
two  acres  which  figures  out  that  they 
used'  about  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  per  year. 


How  many  corn  plants  are  recommended 


per  acre: 


For  soils  relatively  low  in  fertility, 
12,000  plants  per  acre  are  recommend¬ 
ed,  which  you  can  get  by  planting  corn 
IIV2  inches  apart  in  38  inch  rows.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  rate  will  normally 
yield  50-70  bushels  an  acre.  On  land 
that  will  give  you  a  yield  of  70-90 
bushels,  14,000  plants  are  suggested, 
which  means,  one  kernel  every  10 
inches  in  38  inch  rows. 


surface  and  -  the  moisture  comes 
through,  forcing  the  paint  off, 
blisters  form  as  the  moisture  is 
ped  between  the  layer  of  paint  and 
wood.  This  may  not  be  your 
but  I  am  making  the  assumption 
it  might  be  since  this  is  typical  of  a 
of  the  buildings  that  have  used  the 
type  of  insulation. 

The  question  is — what  can  you 
about  it?  If  you  have  plastered 
I  would  suggest  that  you  paint  the 
side  of  the  plaster  with  two  coats 
aluminum  paint.  Cover  the  walls 
the  ceiling  completely.  This  will 
vide  a  vapor  barrier  to  reduce 
movement  of  moisture  into  the 
tion.  After  you  have  put  on  the 
coats  of  aluminum  paint,  then  you 
put  on  ?.ny  other  color  of  paint 
you  may  want  to  use  for 
and  this,  of  course,  would  be  a 
interior  paint.  You  would  then  need 
try  to  get  some  ventilation  to  the 
side  so  that  the  insulation  can  dry 
Sometimes  this  is  extremely  difficult  ( 
may  take  a  long  time.  What  you  ai 
after  is  to  get  movement  of  air  froi 
the  outside  through  the  insulation  ai[ 
back  to  the  outside. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  then 
remove  a  good  deal  of  the  paint  on  tlj 
outside  by  scraping  and  using  a  pain 
remover,  and  then  repainting.  Hoi| 
ever,  the  paint  will  not  stay  on  uni 
all  of  the  moisture  has  been  gotten  o| 
of  the  wall  and  out  of  the  wood. 

— Everett  D.  Markwardt,  Cornell  EJ 
tension  Agricultural  Engineer 


What  percentage  of  water  does 
dried  peat  moss  contain  after  it  is  tak 
out  of  the  swamp? 

After  it  has  had  an  opportunity 
drain,  peat  moss  from  the  swamp 
still  plenty  damp  and  will  conti 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  water,  which 
a  lot  of  weight.  On  a  cubic  yard  ba: 
it  may  weigh  1200  pounds,  of  which  31 
pounds  is  dry  material  and  the  balan 
water. 

Generally  speaking,  this  means  thi 
it  is  not  economic  to  transport  it  lot 
distances,  but  very  often  it  is  an  exce 
lent  source  of  organic  matter  to  add 
your  own  farm  or  nearby  farms. 


I  noticed  that  the  particles  of  the 
in  my  feed  bin  are  separated.  Will  »1 
affect  egg  production  of  my  hens? 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  fact  that  yi 
have  separation  of  the  particles  of 
feed  in  the  bin  will  not  affect  egg  Pr 
duction.  I  assume,  when  you  draw  < 
this  feed,  you  will  have  some  mixi: 
of  the  feed  so  that  you  will  not  on 
be  feeding  the  very  fine  material, 
the  coarser  maternal  as  well.  As  long 
this  is  done,  I  see  no  reason  why 
birds  will  not  produce  just  as  we 
they  would  under  any  other  condi  10 

— L.  M.  Hum 


How  can  I  get  rid  of  moisture  on  the 
end  of  a  building  where  something,  is 
causing  blistering  of  the  paint? 

The  symptoms  you  have  and  the 
conditions  are  typical  of  a  house  that 
has  been  insulated  with  a  fill  type  of 
insulation  where  no  vapor  barrier  has 
been  provided.  The  moisture  has 
moved,  due  to  a  difference  in  vapor 
pressure,  into  the  insulation  and  caused 
it  to  become  wet.  And  usually  on  the 
south  side  it  more  frequently  happens 
than  any  other. 

When  the  sun  warms  up  the  outside 


'And  another  thing 


Check  these 


for  todays  Best 


Tractor  Buy 


Prices  start  at 


f.  o.  b. 
factory 


See  how  much  this 
low  price  includes! 


e  Heavy-duty  engine — 169 
cubic  inch  .  .  .  valve-in-head 
design 

e  Double-disc  brakes 

#  Electric  starter 

e  Battery  ignition  system 

#  Adjustable  front  axle 

Useful  options 

#  Torque  Amplifier  drive 

#  Fast-Hitch 

e  Transmission-driven  or  inde¬ 
pendent  power  take-off 


•  Fenders 

e  Vertically  adjustable  drawbar 

•  Micronic  oil  filter 

•  Oil  bath  air  cleaner 

•  Underslung  muffler 

•  Cigarette  lighter 

•  10-28-in.,  4-ply  rear  fires 

at  added  cost 

•  Power  steering 

•  Hydra-Touch 

•  Sealed  beam  lights 


S*tw**' 


International  300 
Utility  with  optional 
Hydra-Touch. 


•  Individual  wheel  brakes 


•  Adjustable  rear  wheel  tread 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  Dealer 


Here  are  the  BIG  tractor 
features  you  get! 

•  Powerful  60  cubic-inch  Cub 
engine 

•  Rugged  3-speed  transmission 

•  Magneto  ignition 


INTERNATIONAL 

Cub  Lo-Boy 


Prices 
start  at 


*851 


oo 

f.o.b. 

factory* 


See  Your 


•  Vertically  adjustable  drawbar 

•  Oil  bath  air  cleaner 

•  Micronic  oil  filter 

•  Fenders 

•  Spring-mounted  seat 

•  Underslung  muffler 

•  7-24-in.,  4-ply  rear  tires 


Options  at  added  cost 

•  Fast-Hitch 

•  Hydraulic  Touch-Control 

•  Battery  ignition,  starter, 
lights 


Never  before,  such  a  low, 
compact  tractor  packing  so 
much  power  and  utility!  The 
International  Cub  Lo-Boy  has 
all  the  features  and  all  the 
options  (listed  at  left)  of  the 
famous  Farmall  Cub. 


*Plus  federal  tire  tax,  freight, 
state  and  local  taxes  where  ap¬ 
plicable,  dealer  delivery  and 
handling  charges. 


NEW  LOWER  DOWN  PAYMENT!  And  your  trade-in  may  more 
than  cover  it.  Take  up  to  3  full  crop  years  to  pay  balance.  Start 
profiting  from  a  new  International  or  Farmall  tractor  today 
.  .  .  let  it  pay  for  itself  in  use.  See  your  IH  dealer.  He’s  tradin’ 
high!  Get  the  deal  you’ve  been,  waiting  for  — right  now! 


McCORMICIC 

Farmall  Cull 


Prices 
start  at 


*841 


OO 

f.o.b. 

factory4 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors 
...Motor  Trucks ...  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units  —  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


SAFETY  PAYS  ALL  WAYS . . .  National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  22-28 
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SECONDS 


TRACTOR- MATE 
BALER 


With  the  new  Ferguson 
Baler  you  can  turn  faster 
.  .  .  get  around  easier. 
Baling  is  done  right  at 
your  elbow  where  you  can 
watch  what  you’re  doing 
.  .  .  catch  an  occasional 
miss  before  it  leaves  the 
chamber.  Twin  feeder 
fingers  prevent  plugging 
and  minimize  leaf  loss. 
There’s  nothing  like  a 
Ferguson  Tractor-Mate 
Baler.  Ask  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  your  farm. 
Ferguson,  Racine,  Wis. 


ROW  CROP 
CHOPPER 

This years-ahead  Ferguson 
Forage  Harvester  gives 
“self-propelled”  efficien¬ 
cy,  yet  you  have  your 
tractor  free  in  a  jiffy  for 
other  farm  jobs.  Takes 
only  90  seconds  to  hitch 
or  unhitch.  Precision  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  tractor 
seat.  Auger  feed  elimi¬ 
nates  noisy,  troublesome 
chains.  It’s  the  very  best 
forage  harvester  buy  for 
your  money!  Pickup  and 
direct  cut  also  available. 


Young  Farmer 
Of  the  Year* 

EVER  AT  Elba,  N.  Y.,  near  Ba¬ 
tavia,  there’s  a  young  farmer 
who’ll  be  quick  to  tell  you  that 
a  “lucky  break”  was  the  chief 
reason  why .  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  named  him  New  York’s 
Young  Farmer  of  the  Year. 

Persons  who  know  better,  however, 
will  tell  you  it  just  isn’t  so. 

They’ll  probably  say  the  chief  reason 
why  Carl  walked  off  with  the  coveted 
award  can  be  boiled  down  to  three  fac¬ 
tors;  sound  management  practices, 
long-range  planning  and  unrelaxing  vi¬ 
tality. 

Wins  (  on illy  Award 

The  achievement ,  in  an  era  when 
dairying  hasn’t  always  been  a  winning 
proposition,  first  won  Carl  the  Genesee 
County  young  farmer  award.  From 
there,  his  agricultural  abilities  carried 
him  to  the  top  in  the  later  statewide 
contest  that  involved  more  than  200  of 
the  Empire  State’s  outstanding 
farmers. 

“I  was  lucky,”  Carl  said  recently, 
“I’m  convinced  there  are  thousands  of 
farmers  capable  of  winning  it.  It  was 
simply  a  lucky  break  that  circum¬ 
stances  were  such  that  I  was  singled 
out.” 

Such  a  reaction  is  typical  of  the  32- 
year-old  producer  who  lives  quietly  to¬ 
day  on  a  spacious  212  acre  farm  witfi 
his  pert  wife,  Bernice,  and  their  three 
youngsters. 
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Carl  Yunker  adjusts  two  of  his  proudestl 
possessions— County  and  State  qwardspre-l 
sented  him  by  the  New  York  Junior  Chom-I 
ber  of  Commerce  in  recognition  of  hisl 
"exceptional  progress  in  agriculture  and! 
contributions  to  the  community."  Widely! 
active  in  church  and  Farm  Bureau  workj 
Carl  is  a  former  director  of  the  Conesusl 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative. 


improvements.  A  reciprocal  agreement 
with  a  neighbor  to  use  machines  the 
other  didn’t  have  helped  further  to  get 
things  started. 

Remodeling  of  an  old  hog  house  in¬ 
to  a  modern  calf  barn  followed.  An 
old  hay  barn  was  revised  into  a  pen 
stable  for  yearlings  and  dry  stock  - 
increasing  his  livestock  capacity  by  40j 


Carl  came  to  his  present  location  in 
1951,  four  years  after  his  graduation 
from  Cornell.  Farm-reared,  he  had  been 
an  outstanding  FFA  boy  in  high  school 
and  remembered  for  his  natural  farm¬ 
ing  inclinations. 

While  at  Cornell,  Carl  helped  out 
during  summers  on  the  Wyoming 
County  farm  of  his  older  ^brother,  pro¬ 
viding  him  with  much  practical  experi¬ 
ence  for  his  coming  career.  More  was 
to  come  in  1947  when  his  brother’s 
health  failed. 

Buys  Brother’s  Stock 

Assuming  the  farm’s  management 
on  a  rental  basis,  Carl  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  buy  his  brother’s  stock  and 
tools.  When  his  brother 
returned  to  the  farm  in 
1951,  Carl  had  the 
chance  to  move  on  to  a 
larger,  more  productive 
operation.  He  chose  his 
present  farm  at  Elba, 
bringing  his  cows  and 
equipment  with  him.  It 
was  the  turning  point  of 
his  life. 

Although  heavily  in 
debt  and  financially  un¬ 
able  to  buy  the  rented 
farm,  he  nevertheless 
had  the  courage  to  re¬ 
model  the  obsolete  cow 
barn  and  spent  virtually 
his  last  dime  on  capital 


per  cent. 

While  this  was  being  done,  the| 
farm’s  land  was  also  undergoing 
face-lifting.  When  the  Yunkers  camel 
to  Elba,  there  was  no  pasture  on  the! 
farm  and  very  little  meadow.  A  soil* 
conservation  farm  plan  and  soil  tests 
were  put  into  effect  immediately, 
was  no  time  before  he  established 
balanced  rotation  of  meadows  to 
the  quality  hay,  grass  silage  and 
ture  needs. 

Carl  thinks  good  roughage  is 
most  important  factor  for  a 
farm.  He  also  credits  good  labor 
ency,  intelligent  breeding  programs 
good  tools  as  “musts.” 

(Continued  on  Page  (T) 


Carl  and  his  pretty  wife— 
Bernice  enjoying  the 
pleasant  surroundings  of 
their  remodeled  home  at 
Elba.  In  the  past  two  years, 
Carl  has  spent  nearly 
$1,000  in  modernizing  the 
tenant  home  on  the  Yunk- 
cr  farm.  With  his  usual 
resourcefulness,  he  did  all 
the  carpentry  work, 
plumbing  and  redecorat¬ 
ing. 
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down  the 

VALLEY 

By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE :  “Dog”  Roberts,  whose 
homespun  column,  “Down  the  Alley” 
(meaning  feed  alley ,  of  course,)  was  a 
favorite  feature  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  many  years,  is  back.  His 
new  column,  “Down  the  Valley”  (and 
you  can  pick  any  valley)  won’t  dwell 
much  on  livestock,  but  we  know  it  will 
show  “Doc’s”  keen  understanding  of 
hyman  nature.  The  column  will  appear 
whenever  “Doc”  feels  that  he  has  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  you.  Welcome  back,  Doc!) 

iHAT  does  a  fellow  do  after  buy- 
!  ing  and  selling  livestock  for  40 
years  and  writing  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  for 
I  about  20  of  those  years  ? 

Answer— He  and  she  buy  a  home  in 
East  Andover,  New  Hampshire  on 
Highland  Lake  and  move  up  there  in 
June.  By  August  he  has  bought  an  old 
[  barn  and  proceeds  to  have  it  “rebuilt” 
j  whether  those  were  his  intentions  or 
not.  By  the  middle  of  October  he  finds 
himself  in  business.  Just  imagine  him 
in  the  business  of  retailing  factory  sur¬ 
plus,  clothing,  shoes,  rubbers  and  the 
like.  By  December  it  dawns  on  him 
that  he  is  busier  than  ever  with  a 
thriving  business  that  ties  him  up 
tighter  than  cattle,  lambs  or  calves 
ever  did! 

Yes,  this  is  a  great  country,  just  full 
of  opportunities  for  someone  with  the 
willingness  to  buy  aspirin  for  a  head¬ 
ache  and  to  get  tired  regularly. 

There  is  a  story  behind  all  this.  Some 
few,  in  reading  “Down  the  Alley” 
through  the  years,  got  the  fact  that  I 
felt  the  spread  in  price  between  what 
the  public  paid 1  and  what  the  farmer 
and  the  manufacturer  got  for  produc¬ 
ing  it  (most  everything)  was  too  great. 
Could  have  used  milk  and  a  lot  of  other 
farm  products,  for  examples,  but  I  felt 
f  could  prove  this  point  with  stuff 
every  farmer  has  to  buy  just  as  well  as 
with  what  he  has  to  sell. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  here  that  I 
have  no  argument  with  any  retailers 
because  their  costs,  rents,  deliveries, 
labor,  etc.  have  quadrupled  too.  Other 
fields  in  our  economy  have  taken  steps 
through  greater  production  per  acre, 
per  cow,  or  per  garment  through  ma¬ 
chinery  and  improved  efficiently  to  keep 
their  costs  down. 

Our  marketing  and  our  merchandis- 
ing  has  lagged  woefully  behind  any 
other  segment  of  our  economy. 

That  is  the  story  behind  opening  my 
retail  store,  a  belief  that  this  point 
oould  be  proven  in  a  little  crossroads 
„Wn  such  as  East  Andover,  New 

Hampshire. 

The  end  result  has  been  most  grati- 


fying.  I  have  found  that  needed  goods 
(not  perishables)  can  be  bought  for 
less  and  sold  for  less,  that  folks  will 
support  an  honest  effort  and  truly 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  save. 
Would  like  here  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  hard  working  farm  and 
town  folk  of  New  Hampshire. 

People  Are  People! 

The  lessons  learned  in  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  alone,  have  been  worth  all 
the  effort.  It  brought  a  tug  inside  to 
see  a  mother  come  in  the  store  with  six 
little  ones  and  while  she  was  more  in 
need  of  shoes  and  something  to  keep 
her  warm  than  any  of  her  children,  to 
stand  by  and  watch  her  get  warm,  dry 
things  for  her  brood  and,  when  -her 
money  was  all  gone,  walk  out  without 
one  thing  for  herself.  That  wasn’t  the 
exception.  That  was  the  rule  and  before 
this  winter  was  over,  it  got  pretty  hard 
to  take. 

The  other  kind  were  about  as  hard  to 
take,  too — the  fussy  ones  with  money. 
A  pink  shirt  with  a  blue  stripe,  and 
that  stripe  had  to  be  just  1/16  of  an 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

ANY  readers  have  suggested 
that  “Live  and  Learn"  which  has 
been  appearing  in  American  Agri- 
culturist  should  be  put  out  in  book 
form.  Several  publishers  are  not 
sure  it  would  sell.  What  do  you 
think?  Should  "Live  and  Learn"  be 
published  as  a  book?  If  it  were, 
would  you  buy  a  copy?  Your  ans¬ 
wer  will  be  much  appreciated.  Drop 
me  a  postcard  addressing  it  to  Hugh 
Cosiine,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

You  will  note  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
stalment  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  re¬ 
newed  the  next  issue  and  will  be 
finished  soon. 


inch  wide,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms 
letting  you  know  that  a  pin  stripe 
would  not  do  or  one  with  a  %  inch 
stripe. 

Usually  these  people  were  also  the 
worst  hagglers  as  to  price  as  well. 
Then  there  were  the  ones  who  bought 
until  their  money  gave  out  and  then 
began  to  find  fault  with  everything 
they  saw  that  they  didn’t  have  the 
money  to  buy  anyway.  I  have  also 
learned  to  look  out  for  three  or  four 
women  shopping  together.  That’s  just 
no  sale!  No  three  women  can  agree  on 
any  one  poor  little  article.  Funny, 
though,  they  usually  come  back  alone 
and  buy  what  they  want. 

That  is  the  story,  folks,  and  since  our 
Valley  is  really  no  different  from  any¬ 
one  else’s  valley,  except  that  yours  is 
dearer  to  you,  you’ll  be  hearing  from 
“Down  the  Valley”  again,  and  perhaps 
again  and  again. — “Doc” 


ISilMlIi 


Donald  K.  deNeuf  (right) 
manager  of  Rural  Radio 
Network,  accepts  a  public 
interest  award  from  the 
National  Safety  Council, 
for  the  network's  "excep¬ 
tional  service  to  safety." 

Presentation  was  by 
Edward  R.  Eastman,  editor 
of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  June  6,  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  conference  of 
Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Ex¬ 
change  executives. 

Other  networks  receiv¬ 
ing  a  1955  award  were 
NBC  and  CBS.  Rural  Radio 
airs  a  daily  five  minute 
summary  of  road  condi¬ 
tions  across  New  York 
State  through  the  winter. 
The  network  owns  five  FM 
stations  and  has  eight  FM 
and  21  AM  affiliates. 


WITH  TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  SPRAY 


Increased  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Profits! 

Common,  profit-destroying  diseases  of  fruit  and  vegetable -crops 
are  economically  and  effectively  controlled  by  Bordeaux  Mixture  spray 
made  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Seventy  years  of  use 
have  proved  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  controls: 


•  BITTER  ROT,  SCAB.  BLOTCH,  FRUIT  SPOT, 
CLOUD  and  PHOMA  FRUIT  SPOT  of  apples; 

•  ANTHRACNOSE  of  cucumber,  cantaloupe, 
watermelon,  bean,  tomato,  squash  and  small 
fruits; 

•  DOWNY  MILDEW  or  BLIGHT  of  various  truck 
,  crops; 


•  BLACK  ROT,  BITTER  ROT,  and  DOWNY  MIL¬ 
DEW  of  grapes; 

•  EARLY  and  LATE  BLIGHT  of  celery ; 

•  LEAF  SPOT  of  beet,  pepper  and  various  truck 

crops.  / 

•EARLY  and  LATE  BLIGHT  of  potatoes  and 
tomatoes; 


TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  is 
available  as  large  or  small  crystals,  granulated, 
diamond  and  instant  (powder). TRIANGLE  BRAND 
BASIC  COPPER  SULPHATE  in  powder  form,  con¬ 
taining  53%  metallic  copper. 

PHELPS  DODGE 

REFINING  CORP. 

\ 

300  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORK  22  N  Y 

5310  W  66th  STREET  CHICAGO  38.  ILL. 


Control  POND  SCUM  and 
ALGAE  in  farm  waters  with 
Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate. 

FENCE  POST  treatment  with 
Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate  prevents  decay  and 
termite  damage. 

Send  today  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  these  important 
uses  of  Copper  Sulpfiate. 
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Farmers  Report 

Paper  Feed  Sacks  Save  Time,  Labor 


-<•  "A  fraction  of  an  ounce  of  feed  left  in 
a  bag,  in  a  volume  operation,  amounts 
to  a  lot  in  a  year’s  time.  We  prefer  the 
fifty-pound  paper  package  to  bulk  de¬ 
livery  because  it  permits  an  accurate 
check  of  daily  feed  consumption.  The 
sacks  are  easy  to  handle  and  supple¬ 
mental  feeding,  medicating  or  de- worm¬ 
ing  is  much  more  convenient  with  the 
'fifties’.”  Ned  W.  Christenbury,  Man¬ 
ager,  Lowder  Poultry  Farms,  Albemarle, 
North  Carolina. 


"Feed  in  fifty-pound  paper  sacks  is1^ 
more  convenient  to  handle  and  keeps 
better.  It  empties  with  no  loss  of  grain 
sticking  to  sacks.  We  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  receive  all  of  our  grain  in 
fifty-pound  paper.”  William  E.  Reed, 
Herd  Manager,  Winterthur  Farms, 
Winterthur,  Delaware. 


-<*"We  like  paper  sacks  because  they 
are  easy  to  handle  and  the  feed  empties 
out  clean  and  easy  into  the  hoppers. 
Also,  the  sacks  haven’t  been  on  another 
farm.”  Joe  Seek,  Brunswick,  Missouri, 
markets  1,000-1,200  purebred  H amp- 
shires  annually. 

Case  histories  courtesy  of  Paper  Ship¬ 
ping  Sack  Manufacturers’  Association, 
370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  Y ork  17,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  WHAT’S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sack 


tells  in  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what’s  in  it. 


★  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  ★ 
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w  _  _  a  tale  of  our  own  great 

1^  Ij*  CM  North  Country  and  the  kind 

“  “  A/l  *  0f  people  that  we  know 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER 

_ 

4* 

CHAPTER  XIX 

«niD  Bill  prance  right  up  like  a 

JL^man?”  he  asked,  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

“Did  very  well,”  said  she,  smiling, 
“for  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg.” 

Uncle  Eb  sank  into  a  chair,  laughing 
heartily  and  pounding  his  knee. 

It  seemed  he  had  told  her  that  I  was 
coming  home  with  a  wooden  leg! 

“That  is  the  reason  I  held  your  arm,” 
she  said.  “I  was  expecting  to  hear  it 
squeak  every  moment  as  we  left  the 
depot.  But  when  I  saw  that  you  walked 
so  naturally  I  knew  Uncle  Eb  had  been 
trying  to  fool  me.” 

“Purty  good  sort  'uv  a  lover,  ain’t 
he?”  said  he  after  we  were  done  laugh¬ 
ing. 

“He  wouldn’t  take  no  for  an  answer,” 
she  answered. 

“He  was  alwuss  a  gritty  cuss,”  said 
Uncle  Eb  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  big 
red  handkerchief  as  he  rose  to  go.  “Ye’d 
oughter  be  mighty  happy  an’  ye  will, 
too — their  ain’  no  doubt  uv  it — not  a 
bit.  Trouble  with  most  young  folks  is 
they  wan’  t’  fly  tew  high,  these  days.  If 
they’d  only  fly  clus  enough  t’  the 
ground  so  they  could  alwuss  touch  one 
foot,  they’d  be  all  right.  Glad  ye  ain’t 
thet  kind.” 

We  were  off  early  on  the  boat. — as 
fine  a  summer  morning  as  ever  dawned. 
What  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
and  the  sublimity  of  our  happiness  it 
was  a  delightful  journey  we  had  that 
day.  I  felt  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
fields,  the  majesty  of  the  mirrored  cliffs 
and  mountains,  but  the  fair  face  of  her 
I  loved  was  enough  for  me. 

We  were  two  weeks  at  home  with 
mother  and  father  and  Uncle  Eb.  It 
was  a  delightful  season  of  rest  in  which 
Hope  and  I  went  over  the  sloping  roads 
of  Faraway  and  walked  in  the  fields 
and  saw  the  harvesting.  She  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Christmas  day  for  our  wedding 
and  I  was  not  to  go  again  to  the  war, 
for  now  my  first  duty  was  to  my  own 
people.  If  God  prospered  me  they  were 
all  to  come  to  live  with  us  in  town  and, 
though  slow,  to  promise,  I  could  see  it 
gave  them  comfort  to  know  we  were 
to  be  for  them  ever  a  staff  and  refuge. 

And  the  evening  before  we  came 
back  to  town  Jed  Feary  was  with  us 
and  Uncle  Eb  played  his  flute  and  sang 
the  songs  that  had  been  the  delight  of 
our  childhood. 

For  every  man  he  knew  and  loved 
Mr.  Greeley  had  a  kindness  that  filled 
him  to  the  finger  tips.  When  I  returned 
he  smote  me  on  the  breast — an  unfail¬ 
ing  mark  of  his  favor — and  doubled  my 
salary.  ' 

“If  he  ever  smites  you  on  the  breast,” 
McClingan  had  once  said  to  me,  “turn 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  snoozes; 

No  nag  since  1933 

Has  been  to  him  for  shoeses. 

— (Southern  Planter) 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

the  other  side,  for,  man,  your  fortune  is 
made.” 

And  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
warning. 

He  was  writing  when  I  came  in.  A 
woman  sat  beside  him  talking.  An  im¬ 
mense  ham  lay  on  the  marble  top  of 
the  steam  radiator;  a  basket  of  eggs 
sat  on  the  floor  near  Mr.  Greeley’s  desk. 
All  sorts  of  merchandise  were  sent  to 
the  Tribune  those  days,  for  notice,  and 
sold  at  auction,  to  members  of  the  staff, 
by  Mr.  Dana. 

“Yes,  yes,  Madame,  go  on,  I  hear 


you,”  said  the  great  editor,  as  his  pen 
flew  across  the  white  page. 

She  asked  him  then  for  a  loan  of 
money.  He  continued  writing  but,  pres¬ 
ently,  his  left  hand  dove  into  his  trou¬ 
sers  pocket  coming  up  full  of  bills. 

“Take  what  you  want,”  said  he,  hold¬ 
ing  it  toward  her,  “and  please  go  for  I 
am  very  busy.”  Whereupon  she  helped 
herself  liberally  and  went  away. 

“Seeing  me,  Mr.  Greeley  came  and 
shook  my  hand  warmly  and  praised  me 
for  a  good  soldier. 

“Going  down  town,”  he  said  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  drawing  on  his  big  white  over¬ 
coat;  “walk  along  with  me  —  won’t 
you?” 

We  crossed  the  park,  he  leading  me 
with  long  strides.  As  we  walked  he  told 
how  he  had  been  suffering  from  brain 
fever.  Passing  St.  Paul’s  church  yard 
he  brushed  the  iron  pickets  with  his 
hand  as  if  to  try  the  feel  of  them.  Many 
turne'd  to  star^  at  him  curiously.  He 
asked  me,  soon,  if  I  would  care  to  do  a 
certain  thing  for  the  Tribune,  stopping, 
to  look  in  at  a  show  window,  as  I  an¬ 
swered  him.  I  waited  while  he  did  his 
errand  at  a  Broadway  shop;  then  we 
came  back  to  the  office. 

*  *  * 

The  north  country  lay  buried  in  the 
snow  that  Christmas  time.  Here  and 
there  the  steam  plow  had  thrown  its 
furrows  on  either  side  of  the  railroad, 
high  above  the  window  line.  The  fences 
were  muffled  in  long  ridges  of  snow 
their  stakes  showing  like  pins  in  a 
cushion  of  white  velvet.  Some  of  the 
small  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  big  tim¬ 
ber  stood  overdrifted  to  their  boughs.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  glory  of  the 
morning  as  when  the  sun  came  up,  that 
day  we  were  nearing  home,  and  lit  the 
splendor  of  the  hills,  there  in  the  land  I 
love.  The  frosty  nap  of  the  snow  glowed 
far  and  near  with  pulsing  glints  of  pale 
sapphire. 

We  came  into  Hillsborough  at  noon 
the  day  before  Christmas.  Father  and 
Uncle  Eb  met  us  at  the  depot  and 
mother  stood  waving  her  handkerchief 
at  the  door  as  we  drdve  up.  And  when 
we  were  done  with  our  greetings  and 
were  standing,  damp  eyed,  to  warm 
ourselves  at  the  fire,  Uncle  Eb  brought 
his  palms  together  with  a  loud  whack 
and  said: 

“Look  here,  Liz’beth  Brower!  I  want 
t’  hev  ye  tell  me  if  ye  ever  see  a  likelier 
pair  o’  colts.” 

She  laughed  as  she  looked  at  us.  In 
a  moment  she  ran  her  hand  down  the 
side  of  Hope’s  gown.  Then  she  lifted  a 
fold  of  the  cloth  and  felt  of  it  thought¬ 
fully. 

“How  much  was  that  a  yard?”  she 
asked  a  dreamy  look  in  her  eyes.  “W’y! 
w’y!”  she  continued  as  Hope  told  her 
the  sum.  “Terrible  steep!  but  it  does 
fit  splendid!  Oughter  wear  well  too! 
Wish  ye’d  put  that  on  if  ye  go  t’  church 
nex’  Sunday.” 

“O  mother!”  said  Hope,  laughing, 
“I’ll  wear  my  blue  silk.” 

“Come  boys  ’n  girls,”  said  Elizabeth 
suddenly,  “dinner’s  all  ready  in  the 
other  room.” 

“Beats  the  world!”  said  Uncle  Eb,  as 
we  sat  down  at  the  table.  “Ye  do  look 
gran’  t’  me — ree-markable  gran’,  both 
uv  ye.  Tek  a  premium  at  any  fair — ye 
would  sartin.” 

“Has  he  won  yer  affections?”  said 
David  laughing  as  he  looked  over  at 
Hope. 

He  has,”  said  she  solemnly. 

“Affections  are  a  sing’lar  kind  o’ 
prop’ty,”  said  Uncle  Eb.  “Hain’t  good 
fer  nuthin’  til  ye’ve  gin  em  away.  Then, 
like  as  not,  they  git  very  valyble.” 

“Good  deal  the  way  with,  money  too,” 
said  Elizabeth  Brower. 


“I  recollec’  when  Hope  was  a  leetle 
bit  uv  a  girl”  said  Uncle  Eb,  “she  used 
t’  say  ’et  when  she  got  married  she 
was  goin’  t’  hev  us  all  come  t’  live  with 
her,  an  ’hev  her  husban’  rub  my  back 
fer  me  when  it  was  lame.” 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  it,”  said  Hope, 
“and  if  you  will  all  come  you  will  make 
us  happier.”- 

“Good  many  mouths  t’  feed!”  Uncle 
Eb  remarked. 

“I  could  take  in  sewing  and  help 
some,”  said  Elizabeth  Brower,  as  she 
sipped  her  tea. 

There  was  a  little  quiver  in  David’s  . 
under  lip  as  he  looked  over  at  her. 

“You  ain’t  able  t’  do  hard  work  any 
more,  mother,”  said  he. 

“She  won’t  never  hev  to  nuther,” 
said  Uncle  Eb.  “Don’t  never  pay  t’  go 
lookin’  fer  trouble — it’s  tew  easy  t’  find. 
There  ain’  no  sech  things  ’s  trouble  ’n 
this  world  ’less  ye  look  fer  it.  Happi¬ 
ness  wont  hev  nuthin’  t’  dew  with  a 
man  thet  likes  trouble.  Minnit  a  man 
stops  lookin’  fer  trouble  happiness  ’ll 
look  fer  him.  Things  come  purty  nigh’s 
ye  like  ’em  here  ’n  this  world — hot  er 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

EBEN  HOLDEN  and  his  young 
orphan  friend  Will  had  found 
a  home  on  Dave  Brower’s  farm. 
Will  and  little  Hope  Brower  grew 
up  together,  and  as  the  years 
passed  Will’s  affection  for  Hope 
deepened  into  love. 

In  Will’s  second  year  at  college 
Hope  left  to  stay  with  the  Fullers 
and  continue  her  studies  in  New 
York  City. 

After  college,  Will  gets  a  job 
with  Horace  Greeley  on  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  gets  to  know 
Mr.  Trumbull  better,  a  man  he 
will  later  know  in  a  surprising 
capacity. 

War  is  declared  and  Will  leaves 
for  the  front  with  liis  regiment, 
and  was  badly  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  recovered 
and  finally  declared  his  love  for 
Hope  and  is  accepted. 


cold  er  only  middlin’.  Ye  can  either 
laugh  er  cry  er  fight  er  fish  er  go  t’ 
meetin.’  If  ye  don’t  like  erry  one  ye  can 
fin’  fault.  I’m  on  the  lookout  fer  happi¬ 
ness — suits  me  best,  someway,  an’  don’t 
hurt  my  feelin’s  a  bit.” 

“Ev’ry  day’s  a  kind  uv  a  circus  day 
with  you,  Holden,”  said  David  Brower. 
“Alwuss  hevin’  a  good  time.  Ye  can 
hev  more  fun  with  yerself  ’n  any  man  I 
ever  see.” 

“If  I  hev  as  much  hereafter  es  I’ve 
her  here  I  ain’t  a  goin’  t’  fin’  no  fault,” 
said  Uncle  Eb.  “  ’S  a  reel,  splendid 
world.  God’s  fixed  it  up  so  ev’ry  body 
can  hev  a  good  time  if  they’ll  only  hev 
it.  Once  I  heard  uv  a  poor  man  ’at  hed 
a  bushel  o’  corn  give  tew  him.  He 
looked  up  kind  o’  sad  an’  ast  if  they 
would  n’t  please  shell  it.  Then  they  tuk 
it  away.  God’s  gin  us  happiness  in  the 
ear,  but  He  aint  a  goin’  t’  shell  it  fer 
us.  You’n  ’Lizabeth  oughter  be  very 
happy.  Look  a’  them  tew  childern!” 

There  came  a  rap  at  the  door  then. 
David  put  on  his  cap  and  went  out  with 
Uncle  Eb. 

“It’s  somebody  for  more  money,” 
Elizabeth  whispered,  her  eyes  filling.  “I 
know  ’tis,  or  he  would  have  asked  him 
in.  We’re  goin’  t’  lose  our  home.” 

Her  lips  quivered;  she  covered  her 
eyes  a  moment. 

“David  ain’t  well,”  she  continued. 
“Worries  night  ’n  day  over  money  mat¬ 
ters.  Don’t  say  much,  but  I  can  see  it’s 
alwuss  on  his  mind.  Woke  up  in  the 
middle  o’  the  night  awhile  ago.  Found 
him  sittin’  by  the  stove.  ‘Mother,’  he 
said,  ‘we  can’t  never  go  back  to  farm¬ 
in’.  I’ve  plowed  furrows  enough  t’  go 
’round  the  world.  Couldn’t  never  go 
through  it  ag’in.’  ‘Well,’  said  I,  ‘if  you 
think  best  we  could  start  over  ’n  see 
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how  we  git  along.  I’m  willin’  t’  try  ip 
‘No,  we’re  too  old,’  he  says.  ‘Thet’s  out 
o’  the  question.  I’ve  been  thinkin’  what 
’ll  we  do  there  with  Bill  ’n  Hope  if  We 
go  t’  live  with  ’em?  Don’t  suppose 
they’ll  hev  any  hosses  t’  take  care  uv  er 
any  wood  t’  chop.  What  we’ll  hev  t’  do 
is  more’n  I  can  make  out.  We  can’t  do 
nuthin’ ;  we’ve  never  learnt  how.’  ” 

“We’ve  thought  that  all  over,”  I  said 
“We  may  have  a  place  in  the  country 
with  a  big  garden.”  . 

“Well,”  said  she,  “I’m  very  well  if  I 
am  over  sixty.  I  can  cook  an’  wash  an’ 
mend  an’  iron  just  as  well  as  I  ever 
could.” 

Uncle  Eb  came  to  the  door  then. 

“Bill,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  ’n  Hope 
t’  come  out  here  ’n  look  at  this  young 
colt  o’  mine.  He’s  playful ’s  a  kitten.” 

We  put  on  our  wraps  and  went  to  the 
stable.  Uncle  Eb  was  there  alone. 

“If  ye  brought  any  Crissmus  pres¬ 
ents,”  he  whispered,  “slip  ’em  into  my 
han’s.  I’m  goin’ t’  run  the  cirkis  t’  mor¬ 
row  an’  if  we  dont  hev  fun  a  plenty 
I’ll  miss  my  guess.” 

“I’ll  lay  them  out  in  my  room,”  said 
Hope. 

“Be  sure  ’n  put  the  names  'on  ’em,” 
Uncle  Eb  whispered,  as  Hope  went 
away. 

“What  have  ye  done  with  the  ‘bil- 
ers?’  ”  I  inquired. 

“Sold  ’em,”  said  he,  laughing.  “Bark¬ 
er  never  kep’  his  promise.  Heard  they’d 
gone  over  t’  the  ‘Burg  an’  was  tryin’ 
t’  sell  more  territory.  I  says  t’  Dave 
‘you  let  me  manage  ’em  an’  I’ll  put  ’em 
out  o’  business  here  ’n  this  part  o’  the 
country.’  So  I  writ  out  an  advertise¬ 
ment  fer  the  paper.  Read  about  this 
way: 

“  ‘Fer  sale.  Twelve  hunderd  patented 
suction  Wash  B’ilers.  Any  one  at  can’t 
stan’  prosperity  an’  is  learnin’  t’ 
swear’ll  find  ’em  a  great  help.  If  he 
don’t  he’s  a  bigger  fool  ’n  I  am.  Nuthin’ 
in  ’em  but  tin — that’s  wuth  somethin’. 


Warranted  t’  hold  water.’ 

“Wall  ye  know  how  that  editor 
talks?  ’Twant  a  day  ’fore  the  head 
man  o’  the  b’iler  business  come  ’n 
bought  ’em.  An’  the  advertisement  was 
never  put  in.  Guess  he  wan’t  hankerin 
t’  hev  his  business  sp’ilt.” 

Uncle  Eb  was  not  at  the  supper  table 
that  evening. 

“Where’s  Holden?”  said  Elizabeth 
Brower. 

“Dunno,”  said  David.  “Goin’  after 
Santa  Claus  he  tol’  me.” 

“Never  see  the  beat  o’  that  man! 


was  the  remark  o£  Elizabeth,  as  she 
poured  the  tea.  “Jes’  like  a  boy  eviy 
Crissmus  timC.  Been  so  excited  fer  a 
week  couldn’t  hardly  contain  himself. 

“Ketched  him  out  ’n  the  barn  t  othei 
day  laffin’  like  a  fool,”  said  David. 
“Thought  he  was  crazy.” 

We  sat  by  the  fire  after  the  supper 
dishes  were  put  away,  talking  of  a 
the  Christmas  days  we  could  remem 
ber.  Hope  and  I  thought  our  last  i 
Faraway  best  of  all  and  no  wondei,  oi 
we  had  got  then  the  first  promise  o 
the  great  gift  that  now  made  us  happy- 
Elizabeth,  sitting  in  her  easy  chair,  0 
of  Christmas  in  the  olden  time  w 
her  father  had  gone  to  the  wai  W1 


the  British.  .  ,he 

David  sat  near  me,  his  face  m 
fire  light— the  broad  brow  wrinkled  in¬ 
to  furrows  and  framed  in  locks  o  1 
grey.  He  was  looking  thoughtfully 
the  fire.  Uncle  Eb  came  soon,  stamp  & 
and  shaking  the  snow  out  of  his  gr 

fur  coat.  .  his 

“Col’  night,”  he  said,  warming 

hands.  ,  cap 

.  Then  he  carried  his  coat  an 
away,  returning  shortly,  with  a 
box  in  his  hand.  f  n» 

“Jes’  thought  I’d  buy  this  fer  > 
said  he,  holding  it  down  to  ie 
light.  “Dummed  if  I  ever  see  the  ^ 
uv  it.  Whoa!”  he  shouted,  as  t  . 
flew  open,  releasing  a  jumping 
“Quicker’n»a  grasshopper!  D  ye 
see  sech  a  sassy  little  critter  • 

Then  he  handed  it  to  Elizabe 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pa9e) 
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Open  Letter  No.  2 . . . 


To:  All  Independent  Dairymen  and 
Producer  Organizations 


EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Dear  Fellow  Dairyman : 

Are  you  in  a  cost-price  squeeze? 

If  you  are,  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

Whether  you  are  a  member  of  an  existing  organization,  or 
have  joined  up  with  a  new  group,  or  are  simply  a  lone  wolf,  you 
want  action,  and  you  want  it  quick.  What  can  you  do  to  get  the 
action  you  want  and  need? 

Let  us  tell  you  wliat  more  than  10,000  of  your  fellow  dairymen 
have  clone.  Realizing  that  disorganized  or  unorganized  dairymen 
can  do  little  or  nothing  to  help  themselves,  but  that  10,000  dairy¬ 
men,  united  into  a  powerful,  grass  roots  bargaining  cooperative, 
can  be  a  mighty  force  for  good,  your  neighbor  has  made  his 
strength  count  by  joining  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
Association. 

Here  is  what  Eastern  is  doing  to  get  action  and  results:  — 

In  April,  Eastern  petitioned  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  consider  an  increase  in  the  Class  III  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  price,  and  for  other  amendments  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order.  At  that  hearing,  just  completed, 
Eastern  presented  three  proposals: 

1.  To  increase  the  Class  1-A  price  for  July,  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  would  add  an  average  38  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  Class  1-A  milk  during  these  months. 


2.  To  increase  the  fluid  skim  differential  by  about  90  cents 
per  cwt. 

3.  To  increase  the  Class  III  price  so  as  to  add  approximately 
20  cents  per  cwt.  on  a  yearly  average  to  the  Class  III  price. 

Eastern  estimates  that  these  proposals,  if  adopted,  will  add 
more  than  $10,500,000  a  year  to  the  milk  checks  of  producers 
supplying  the  New  York  market.  This  would  mean  $225  in  addi¬ 
tional  income  to  each  dairyman. 

At  three  public  hearings  in  1955  Eastern,  alone  among  the 
New  York  cooperatives,  presented  evidence  supporting  the  need 
for  a  separate  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order  for  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Eastern,  also  alone,  petitioned  for  a  hearing  to  be  held  on 
the  six  other  Case  Committee  recommendations  for  much  needed 
amendments  in  the  New  York  Milk  Marketing  Order. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  a  hearing  that  com¬ 
menced  on  June  18  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  will  cover  all 
of  Eastern’s  requests  listed  above.  Eastern  will  be  represented  at 
this  hearing  to  bargain  on  behalf  of  all  dairy  farmers  for  im¬ 
provements  to  the  New  York  Order  and  a  realistic  separate  order 
for  Northern  New  Jersey.  These  requests  are  in  addition  to  the 
ones  we  told  you  about  in  our  last  letter. 

We  invite  all  independent  dairymen  and  producer  organiza¬ 
tions  to  join  with  us  in  our  program  and  to  lend  support  to  an 
effective  established  bargaining  organization. 


403  Larned  Bldg. 


For  further  information  write  to: 

EASTERN  MILK  PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  INC. 

k  N  ' 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Franklin’s  High  School  "E.C.”  Fraterniiy 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

'Wish  ye  Merry  Christmas,  Dave 
ower!”  said  he. 

'Aint  as  merry  as  I  might  be,”  said 
vid. 

'Know  what’s  the  matter  with  ye,” 
d  Uncle  Eb.  “Searchin’  after  trouble 
•bet’s  what  ye’re  doin’.  Findin’  lots 
it  right  there  ’n  the  fire.  Trouble’s 
t’  git  mighty  source  ’round  here 
is  very  self  same  night.  Aint  goin’ 
be  nobody  lookin’  fer  it— thet’s  why. 
r  years  ye’ve  been  takin’  care  o’ 
nebody  et’ll  take  care  ’o  you,  long’s 
live— sartin  sure.  Folks  they  said 
was  fools  when  ye  took  ’em  in.  Man 
l<*  I  was  a  fool  once.  Alwuss  hed  a 
fy  ^air  idee  o’  myself  sence  them, 
ben  some  folks  call  ye  a  fool  ’s  a 

’*★★★★★★★ 

Knowledge  is  the  treasure,  but 
%nent  the  treasurer  of  a  wise 
lan-  He  who  has  more  knowledge 
lan  Figment  is  made  for  another 
s  use  more  than  his  own. 

— William  Penn 

1 er  £°oc!  sign  ye  aint.  Ye’ve  waited 
nK  time  fer  yer  pay — aint  much 
ger  t’  wait  now.” 

ice^w WaS  a  quaver  in  his 

lei?  n  *°°ked  at  him  in  silence. 
6  Eb  drew  out  his  wallet  with 
hands,  his  fine  old  face  lit 

him  aee^  em°taon>  David  looked  up 
®  as  if  he  wondered  what  joke 
ijj.  orning.  until  he  saw  his  excite- 

‘ITT  J 

id  ref>  twenty  thousan’  dollars,” 
eckr5e  Eb-  ‘‘a  reel,  genuwine  bank 
Cri‘T~J1St  as  £°od  as  gold.  Here  ’tis! 
th  * *  1?Us  Present  fer  you  ’n  Eliza- 
Da  ^  bless  ye  both!” 

Vld  looked  up  incredulously.  Then 


he  took  the  bit  of  paper.  A  big  tear 
rolled  down  his  cheek. 

‘‘Why,  Holden!  What  does  this 
mean?”  he  asked. 

“  ’At  the  Lord  pays  His  debts,”  said 
Uncle  Eb.  “Read  it.” 

Hope  had  lighted  the  lamp. 

David  rose  and  put  on  his  spectacles. 
One  eyebrow  had  lifted  above  the  level 
of  the  other.  He  held  the  check  to  the 
lamp  light.  Elizabeth  stood  at  his  el¬ 
bow. 

“Why,  mother!”  said  he.  “Is  this 
from  our  boy?  From  Nehemiah?  Why, 
Nehemiah  is  dead!”  he  added,  looking 
over  his  spectacles  at  Uncle  Eb. 

“Nehemiah  is  not  dead,”  said  the 
latter. 

“Nehemiah  not  dead!”  he  repeated, 
looking  down  at  the  draft. 

They  turned  it  in  the  light,  reading 
over  and  over  again  the  happy  tidings 
pinned  to  one  corner  of  it.  Then  they 
looked  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

Elizabeth  put  her  arms  about  David’s 
neck  and  laid  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  not  one  of  us  dare  trust 
himself  to  speak  for  a  little.  Uncle  Eb 
broke  the  silence. 

“Got  another  present,”  he  said.  “  ’S 
%  good  deal  better  ’n  gold  er  silver — ” 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him. 
He  swung  it  open  quickly.  A  tall, 
bearded  man  came  in. 

“Mr.  Trumbull!”  Hope  exclaimed, 
rising. 

“David  an’  Elizabeth  Brower,”  said 
-Uncle  Eb,  “The  dead  hes  .come  t’  life. 
I  give  ye  back  yer  son — Nehemiah.” 

Then  he  swung  his  cap  high  above 
his  head,  shouting  in  a  loud  voice: 
“Merry  Crissmus!  Merry  Crissmus!” 

The  scene  that  followed  I  shall  not 
try  to  picture.  It  was  so  full  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  every  day  of  our  lives  since 
then  has  been  blessed  with  it  and  with 
a  peace  that  has  lightened  every  sor¬ 
row;  of  it,  I  can  truly  say  that  it  pass- 
eth  all  understanding. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


WHAT  happens  in  big  cities  usually 
makes  the  big  print  in  the  head¬ 
lines  but  yet  in  some  of  the  rural  vil¬ 
lages  exist  unusual  features  of  interest 
like  the  “E.C.”  fraternity  of  Franklin 
Central  School,  Franklin,  N.  *Y.  This 
fraternity  is  112  years  old,  reputedly 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Nine  years  after  nationally  known 
Delaware  Literary  Institute  was 
founded  in  1835,  a  group  of  seven 
young  men  met  frequently  for  study, 
discussion  and  sociability.  Having  simi¬ 
lar  interests  and  desirous  of  promoting 
the  best  in  literary  standards  for  be¬ 
loved  D.L.I.,  these  students  organized 
the  “E.C.”  fraternity.  Every  member 
then  and  since  has  been  sworn  to  se¬ 
crecy  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  ini¬ 
tials. 


In  its  long  existence  Franklin  people 
know  that  the  fraternity  has  constant¬ 
ly  endeavored  to  represent  the  best  in 
leadership,  scholarship,  character  and 
citizenship  in  its  membership.  Many  of 
the  alumni  have  been  outstanding 
leadei’s  of  the  community  both  village 
residents  and  enterprising  farmers. 
Others  have  entered  practically  all 
types  of  professions  from  literary, 
medical  to  politics.  The  late  Congress¬ 
man'  John  D.  Clarke  was  an  alumnus. 

In  a  world  of  isms  and  results  of 
isms,  it  is  refreshing  to  realize  that  in 
a  rather  small,  rural  community  this 
fraternity  continues  to  function.  That 
same  fraternal  spirit  of  school  days  is 
very  much  alive  at  any  gathei'ing  of 
alumni.  Jxist  ask  the  alumni  wives  who 
wait  for  their  x’eminiscing  escorts! 

*  — Agnes  Ward 


The  1956  members  of  the  E.  C.  Fraternity  of  the  Franklin,  New  York  Central  School. 
Front  row  left  to  right:  Cecil  Smith,  John  Cronk,  Clyde  Goodrich.  In  the  back  row: 
James  Sickler,  Howard  Cronk,  John  Bennett,  Gene  Teter  and  James  Reid. 
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Massachusetts  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 4.18  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
1st  in  total  returns  over  feed  cost 

New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 4.29  lbs.  at  1 1  weeks 

Georgia  Broiler  and  Breeder  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 3.89  lbs.  at  10  weeks 


Look  at  tk  RccomL 


1956  TEST  RESULTS 


NO  OTHER  BREEDER  has  ever  been  first  in 
growth  so  many  times.  But  growth  is 
only  half  the  story!  White  Mountains 
feather  fast,  have  good  skin  color  and 
body  conformation.  Many  growers 
report  under  2.50  feed  conversion  at 
3%  lbs. 

FREE  NEW  FOLDER  gives  all  the  facts.  Send 
for  your  copy  today! 


•WHITE  MOUNTAIN  is  o  tradename. 


FARMS 


Box  20, 
Walpole,  N.  H 
Tel.:  Skyline  6-3311 


Branch  Hatchery, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Get  the  Best 
in  Concrete  Silos 

COROSTONE 

•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — Staves 
are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONEY  — Save 
up  to  25%  with  a 
Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  folder 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

*Please  send  me  flee  booklet  on  Universal  Silos. 
Name  . _ . . . ~ . . . 

Address  . . . 

City  . 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES  ON 
BABCOCK  CHICKS 

Right  now  you  can  order  Babcock  Leghorns — 
“Bessies”  or  “Barbaras”  at  mighty  thrifty 
prices.  Please  send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Monroe  C.  Babcock 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Eastern  Producers  Move 


American  Agriculturist,  July  7 


To  Increase  Membership 


Urge  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
make  surplus  grains  available 
Northeast  dairy  farms  at  $20  uni 
market  price.  1 


ELEGATES  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  in 
Syracuse  last  month,  heard  Sen¬ 
ator  George  D.  Aiken  term  “restric¬ 
tive,”  the  State  laws  under  which  New 
York  dairymen  have  to  operate. 

The  Vermonter,  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
told  nearly  800  banquet  guests  and 
delegates  that,  “The  general  level  of 
farm  prices,  including  grain?,  has  been 
rising  since  January.  It  is  now  at  85% 
of  parity  and  may  go  considerably 
higher.”  However  he  stated  that  New 
York  State  dairymen  are  “perhaps 
worse  off  than  others  due  to  State  laws 
that  restrict  competition  and  to  lack 
of  helpful  legislation.” 

The  Senator  said,  “You  New  York 
dairymen  might  well  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  some  of  the  state  rules  you 
operate  under  and  insist  on  some 
changes.” 

He  cited  as  one  of  the  restrictive 
laws  the  one  that  prohibits  dealers  re¬ 
tailing  milk  in  containers  holding  more 
than  two  quarts.  Speaking  of  milk  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools  and  armed  servic¬ 
es,  Sen.  Aiken  said,  “If,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  federal  government  to 
do  the  whole  job,  we  could  get  supple¬ 
mentary  state  and  community  pro¬ 
grams  under  way,  this  job  would  be 


The  Board  of  Directors  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  increase  farm  paper  advertising 
in  support  of  efforts  to  increase  mem¬ 
bership  to  20,000. 

The  Board  was  also  instructed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  and  spend  sufficient  money  to 
hire  six  men,  well  trained  in  organiz¬ 
ing,  to  devote  full  time  to  building  up 
the  association  by  organizing  new 
locals. 

Ample  funds  for  these  activities  will 
be  available  according  to  the  budget 
for  the  1956-57  year  which  indicates 
operating  revenue  (mostly  from  the  co¬ 
operative  differential  and  “dumpage” 
fees  of  lc  per  cwt.)  of  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars.  It  was  noted,  also, 
that  if  money  that  was  held  in  escrow 
pending  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision 
favoring  the  cooperative  payments,  is 
received  during  the  fiscal  year,  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  to  more 
than  $700,000. 

Other  resolutions,  not  pertaining  to 
public  relations  and  the  drive  for  mem¬ 
bership,  included: 

'Taking  steps  to  have  inspectors  dis¬ 
infect  boots  between  farms. 

Sitting  down  with  other  farmer  milk 
organizations  to  talk  out  problems  and 
outline  Eastern’s  viewpoints  and  ob¬ 
jectives. 


'  Meet  with  Boards  of  Health 
fort  to  have  some  say  in  helping  SI 
mine  policies  regarding  control  0f 
and  the  regulations  under  Health 
partment  rulings. 


Support  legislation  liberalizing 
censing  laws  to  encourage  competij 
in  the  sale  of  milk. 


Officers 


Due  to  Mr.  Cribbs’  illness,  election 
officers  was  postponed  a  few  days  ; 
then  all  officers  were  re-elected  w 
Cribbs,  president;  Robert  J.  Edmur 
vice  president;  Arthur  Nickeson,  1 
wanda,  Pa.,  secretary;  and  Gilbert 
Cargin,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y.,  tr 
surer. 


Allen  Ostrander  was  elected  to 
Board  of  Directors  from  the  "No 
Country”  to  replace  C.  Grant  Lamb 
Carthage  who  has  been  disabled  sii 
an  accident  last  fall.  Besides  offici 
other  directors  are :  J.  Russell  Cunni 
ham,  Miffintown,  Pa.;  Fern  T.  Dun! 
Mill  Hall,  Pa. ;  Osman  F.  Fisher,  V 
gennes,  Vt.;  Cecil  B.  Frasier,  Ri 
mondville,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  S.  _Giff( 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.;  Roswell  P.  Kinn 
Amenia,  N.  Y.;  James  McDonald,  1 
burn,  N.  Y.;  Aldor  Royal,  Cambrid 
N.  Y. ;  Francis  Sullivan,  Towanda,  I 
and  J.  Holton  Wilkins,  Interlaken,  J 
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done  faster  and  probably  better.” 

The  Senator  cited  as  one  of  dairy¬ 
men’s  problems  the  fact  that,  “people 
not  farmers  are  trying  to  organize 
farmers,”  and  urged  his  listeners  “to 
keep  our  farm  organizations  strong. 
The  farmer,  through  his  organizations, 
can  best  help  himself.  Probably  the 
biggest  mistake  farmers  have  made 
has  been  placing  too  much  dependence 
on  the  federal  government  to  drive 
away  their  troubles.” 

Cribbs  Taken  Ill 

Eastern  Producers’  president,  J. 
Thomas  Cribbs  of  Poyntelle,  Penna., 
collapsed  while  delivering  his  annual 
report  at  the  morning  business  session. 
Doctors  blamed  the  collapse  on  over¬ 
exertion  and  Mr.  Cribbs  was  all  right 
after  a  few  days  rest. 

Robert  J.  Edmunds  of  Delevan,  N.  Y., 
presided  during  the  balance  of  the  day¬ 
long  session.  Cribbs  report  stated  that 
Eastern’s  membership  “has  enlarged  to 
well  over  10,000  .  .  .  evidence  that  pro¬ 
ducers  are  endorsing  the  activities  of 
the  Association.”  He  pointed  out  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  abreast  of  the  ex¬ 
pansion  that  has  taken  place  and  urged 
additional  help  in  many  departments. 
He  also  stated  that,  “While  working 
with  other  organizations,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  principal  objective  — 
that  is  bargaining  for  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  return  for  dairy  farmers.  I  would 
like  to  set  my  sights  on  an  Eastern 
Producer  organization  that  has  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  25,000.” 

Push  Member  Drive 

During  the  following  business  ses¬ 
sion,  delegates  *took  several  steps  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  such  a  membership 
goal.  Among  many  resolutions  passed, 
were  these: 

That  money  from  co-operative  pay¬ 
ments  and  other  sources,  beyond  the 
needs  for  daily  operation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  be  used  to  inform  the  public, 
and  advise  members  and  non-members, 
through  publicity  and  advertising  in 
print  and  radio  of  activities  in  order 
to  create  better  farmer-public  rela¬ 
tions  and  understanding. 

Secure  and  publicize  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  as  determined  by  colleges. 

That  the  publications  department  of 
Eastern  be  more  active  in  reaching 
members  and  in  getting  news  to  news¬ 
papers  making  the  co-op’s  position 
clear. 


Preventing  the  Egg-Cleaning  Jo] 

By  L.  M.  HURD 


T 


HE  lai’gest  single  chore  on  a 
commercial  egg  farm  is  clean¬ 
ing,  grading  and  packing  the 
eggs  for  market.  The  cleaning 
part  of  this  operation  usually  takes  the 
most  time,  especially  when  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  dirty  nests. 

Examination  of  20,933  eggs  at  the 
Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  showed  that  more  than  99  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  were  clean  before  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  nest.  Of  all 
the  eggs  observed,  only  154  or  0.7  per 
cent  were  stained  with  blood  when  they 
were  laid  and  had  to  be  cleaned. 


Therefore,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
soiled  or  stained  eggs  reaching  the 
markets  get  in  that  condition  in  the 
nests  before  the  eggs  are  gathered.  The 
importance  of  keeping  the  nests  clean 
is  apparent. 

A  recent  publication  from  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station  shows  how 
important  the  kind  of  nesting  material 
is  in  keeping  the  eggs  clean.  They  tried 
several  materials,  but  their  observa¬ 
tions  showed  that  shavings,  sawdust 
and  excelsior  were  better  than  straw 
or  crushed  corn  cobs. 


eggs  were  broken  in  bare-bottom  ne 
than  in  well-bedded  nests. 

Dark  nests  help  to  prevent  eggs  ft 
being  soiled.  In  tests  made  at  the  J 
souri  Station,  91  per  cent  of  the  e| 
gathered  from  nests  kept  dark  w 
clean,  compared  to  82  per  cent  of  cl 
eggs  from  well-lighted  nests. 

Plenty  of  nests  reduces  the  numj 
of  eggs  that  have  to  be  cleaned.  If 
birds  crowd  on  the  nests,  more  ej 
will  be  broken  and  soiled.  One  neslj 
every  four  or  five  layers  is  minimi 

Finally,  frequent  gathering  is 
other  way  to  prevent  soiled  eggs.  Mi 
eggs  have  to  be  cleaned  because  t 
are  left  in  the  nests  too  long  where  tl 
become  broken  and  smeared  or  h| 
walk  over  them  with  soiled  feet.  Ti 
2  from  the  Missouri  Station  shows 
difference  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  e| 
when  they  are  gathered  four  time 
day  as  compared  with  once  a  day 
ering.  Frequent  gathering  also  redi^ 
breakage  of  eggs  in  the  nests. 

A  little  attention  to  the  conditioij 
the  nests  will  pay  big  dividends  in 
saved  in  cleaning  eggs'.  Unless  yom 
the  cleaning  job,  why  not  check 
nests  more  often. 


Table  1.  Effect  of  Nesting  Materials  on  the 
Percentage  of  Dirty  Eggs  Gathered. 


Table  2.  Gathering  Four  Times  Daily  C 
pared  with  Gathering  Once  a 


Nesting  Material 


%  %  Slightly  % 

Dirty  dirty  Clean 


%  %  Slight  a 

Dirty  dirty  u 


Shavings 
Oat  hulls 
Sawdust 
Excelsior 
Cottonseed  hulls 
Ground  corn  cobs 
Sugar  cane  pulp 
Straw 


1936  Tests- 
5.9 


-University  Flock 


Chick  bed 
Shavings 
Sawdust 
Straw 


6.0 

6.4 
6.8 

8.5 
8.7 

9.6 
10.2 

1949-50 — 


8.1 
10.6 

8.7 

7.7 
14.5 
13.7 
11.3 
10.1 

Commercial 


86.0 

83.4 
83.9 

85.5 
77.0 

77.6 
79.1 

79.7 
Flock 


Eggs  gathered  four 

times  daily  6.0 

Eggs  gathered  at  the 
end  of  the  day  13.4 

—  A.  A.  — 


8.7 

17.5 


COSTS  OF  FARM 
PRODUCTION 


73.9 

70.3 

65.8 

61.6 


thefi 
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A  diatomaceous  silica  (chick  bed) 
was  slightly  more  effective  than  shav¬ 
ings  in  preventing  dirty  eggs.  More 
time  was  required  to  keep  the  nests 
clean  when  straw  was  used  as  com¬ 
pared  to  shavings  or  chick  bed. 

It  was  found  on  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  that  having  plenty  of 
nesting  material  in  the  nests  all  the 
time  is  another  way  to  avoid  soiled  and 
broken  eggs.  Bare-bottomed  nests  re¬ 
sulted  in  double  the  number  of  eggs 
that  had  to  be  cleaned.  Ten  times  more 


Average  hourly  earnings  m 
machinery  and  tractor  indus  ry 
17%  from  January  1951  to  Jun®  J 
Prices  of  the  industry’s  maj 
material,  ,iron  and  steel,  increase 
-an  industry  in  which  substan 
increases  were  taking  place. 

During  the  same  period,  the 
sale  index  of  farm  machinery  F 

rose  only  3%.  .  Hust 

Thus,  the  farm  machinery  w 

caught  in  its  own  price-cost  q 

has  absorbed  almost  all  01  . 

wages  and  materials  that  00 
during  that  period .-V.  S.  Cham™ 
Commerce 
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My  Cattle -Selling  Experiences 


(Continued 

rational  Bank  in  that  town,”  he  said, 
and  ask  them  how  big  a  check  I  can 

rite  today.” 

I  called  as  he  had  instructed  and  the 
ank  answered,  “Why,  $10,000  today, 
t  jf  he  cares  to  come  in,  we  could  ar- 
mge  for  more.” 

I  went  out  and  told  him  and  he 
lanked  me  and  said  he  had  come  to 
Uy  cattle  and  wanted  me  to  know  that 
is  check  was  good. 

There  is  nothing  worse  than  an  auc- 
ion  for  a  playboy.  This  one  I  have  in 
lind  was  so  far  in  debt  that  his  fami- 
I  were  afraid  of  disgrace.  He  loved  his 
quor.  He  had  neglected  to  keep  his 
ittle  registered  and  his  relatives  asked 
ae  to  have  his  sale.  His  farm  belonged 
5  his  children  and  his  relatives  had 
ianed  him  money.  My  first  request 
as  for  him  to  stay  sober,  especially 
a  sales  day. 

The  power  company  came  and  shut 
ff  the  lights,  and  the  water  commis- 
oner  had  turned  off  the  water  and 
wild  not  turn  them  on  until  I  guar¬ 
ded  payment. 

The  relatives  backed  me  up  so  the 
,pers  on  the  cattle  were  brought  up 
date  and  a  small  ad  was  placed  in 
out-of-state  paper.  What  an  auc- 
on  that  was!  People  came  out  of  curi- 
iity,  but  bought  before  they  left. 

Next  morning  when  I  went  to  the 
irrn,  his  wife  was  in  bed  sick.  The  sale 
ad  been  too  much  for  her,  but  the 

;★★★★★★★★★ 

Nor  is  it  less  a  virtue  to  take  care 

Iof  property  than  to  acquire  it. — Ovid 

!*  *  ■*  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

lildren  said  she  wanted  to  see  me. 
fhen  I  went  in  to  see  her,  she  said, 
Well,  he’s  down  in  the  barn  the  drunk- 
t  I  ever  saw  him,  yelling  how  we 
bowed  them.” 

Then  she  added,  “He  borrowed  the 
ist  $500  my  mother  had.  Can  you  get 
atbill  in  there  with  the  rest?”  I  told 
jer  f  would  try.  When  I  reached  the 
rn>  he  picked  me  up  and  carried  me 
'ound,  yelling,  “Pay  them  all  off,  there 
ill  be  money  left.” 

When  he  quieted  down,  I  listed  the 
I  had  promised  to  pay  and  in  the 
1 1  had  added  the  $500  he  had  bor- 
wed  from  his  mother-in-law.  He  read 
er  the  list  and  when  he  saw  her 
he  said,  “How  did  she  get  in 
ere’  but  never  mind,  pay  them  all.” 
When  I  took  the  $500  to  the  little  old 
iiy,  she  wouldn’t  believe  me  so  I  took 
to  her  banker  and  he  called  her.  She 
bote  me  a  nice  letter  saying  she  would 
ray  for  me  every  night. 

»jWut  a  story  could  be  told  about  the 
hque  buyers.  They  will  drive  for 
os,  stand  in  a  storm,  and  bid  against 
lc  °ther  to  buy  a  dish  or  a  chair 
a  ^eir  grandparents  would  have 
ir°Wn  in  the  junk  pile.  One  time  we 
ere  called  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
,Un  y  conduct  a  small  farm  auction 
Kan  °hi  man  who  had  lost  his  wife. 
J2en  We  drove  over  the  hill  and  looked 
ff  n  on  the  farm,  '  it  resembled  h 
ff/f  y  fair  because  of  the  number  of 


■rked 


cars  there.  They  were  from  all 


fer  the  state. 

ed  S^eme(f  that  the  lady  who  had  just 
.  ad  been  an  old*  maid  for  many 
)r  ,S  and  every  relative  had  felt  sorry 
er  and  left  her  some  of  their  an- 
le  e,s:  her  last  years  she  married 

'red  man  who  was  now  holding 
ouHv  ^hat  a  sale  that  was!  There 
ire  th  6  severa*  bids  on  an  article  he¬ 
re  f  aucti°neer  could  ask  for  one. 
Ja  e  brought  more  than  many  big 
^auctions.  ' 

i  lac*y  school  teached  wanted 

eld  an  auction  for  her,  as  she 
”Vlng  to  a  small  hoiise  in  town, 
id  that10^  llave  much  to  sell  but  she 


°ut  in  the  barn  her  uncle  had 


m  th°rae  thin§'s  before  he  died.  We 
them  under  a  pile  of  hay.  When 


from  Page  7) 

we  uncovered  them,  there  was  a  6-leg 
drop-leaf  table,  a  chest  of  drawers  and 
many  other  things.  Those  pieces  of 
furniture  under  the  hay  brought  more 
than  all  of  her  other  things.  She  was 
quite  put  out  because  people  would  not 
buy  her  things  and  paid  so  much  for 
those  old  pieces  in  the  barn. 

Family  arguments  often  take  place 
at  auctions.  At  one  sale  the  relatives 
came  with  picnic  lunches  to  sell  the 
contents  of  the  old  home.  Before  lunch 
they  were  debating  what  not  to  sell, 
but  after  lunch  they  were  looking  in 
each  other’s  baskets  to  see  if  they  had 
stolen  anything.  Before  the  sale  was 
over,  they  weren’t  speaking  and  when 
the  money  was  divided,  wow! 

There  is  the  sad  side,  too.  A  husband 
dies  suddenly,  leaving  his  wife  and 
small  children.  They  have  not  talked 
the  business  over  together,  and  when 
she  has  an  auction,  the  debts  are  more' 
than  the  sale.  The  wife  is  bitter  and 
sometimes  says,  “I  did  not  think  he 
would  do  that  to  me.” 

We  once  drove  20  miles  to  a  small 
auction.  It  was  a  stormy  day  and  the 
poor  widow  had  very  little  to  sell. 
There  was  no  crowd,  and  when  it  was 
over,  if  we  had  asked  for  our  fee,  there 
would  have  very  little  left.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  called  me  aside  and  said,  “What 
do  you  say  we  forget  the  whole  thing 
— charge  her  nothing.  We’ll  make  it  up 
some  other  day.”  That  poor  woman  was 
very  grateful. 

The  auction  of  auctions  was  in  1946. 
After  a  severe  hailstorm  in  July  that 
took  all  my  crops  I  decided  to  sell  my 
own  cattle.  The  local  auctioneer  with 
whom  I  had  traveled  up  and  down  the 
county  did  a  real  job.  The  receipts  from 
the  sale  paid  for  my  farm,  bought  back 
land  I  had  lost  in  the  depression,  and 
there  was  money  left  over. 

The  story  of  stories  is  the  only  time 
I  was  ever  fired  ^om  a  job  while  sell¬ 
ing  a  cow.  This  happened  in  the  late 
30’s.  I  was  assisting  with  a  cattle  sale 
in  the  Catskill  Mountain  section  and  it 
was  a  good  sale.  • 

Things  went  so  well  that  after  the 
sale,  the  manager  of  the  National  Sale 
that  was  to  be  held  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  asked  me  if  I  was  going. 
When  I  said  that  I  might,  he  told  me, 
“If  you  are  there.  I’ll  give  you  a  job.” 
Well,  the  National  Dairy  Show,  the 
National  Sale  during  the  show,  work  in 
the  National  Sale,  how  much  higher 
can  one  get?  What’s  the  old  saying, 
“The  higher  you  get,  the  harder  you 
fall?” 

The  sale  was  held  in  the  evening  and 
it  was  cold  and  damp  and  not  a  very 
large  crowd.  One  of  the  men,  a  breeder, 
widely  known  in  New  York  state,  called 
me  aside  and  said  to  me,  “There  is  an 
animal  in  this  sale  that  I  want,”  and  he 
gave  me  her  number.  “If  they  know  I 
want  her,  everyone  will  bid  against  me. 
Watch  me,  and  as  long  as  I  rub  my 
nose  with  my  pencil,  you  bid.” 

The  prices  were  real  low  until  this 
heifer  came  into  the  ring.  I  looked  at 
my  friend.  His  pencil  was  up.  $500, 
$600,  $700  and  at  $1,000  his  pencil  was 
still  going.  About  this  time  the  mana¬ 
ger  asked  me  where  I  was  getting  the 
money.  That’s  where  I  made  my  mis¬ 
take.  I  was  working  for  him  and  yet  I 
didn’t  want  to  let  my  friend  down.  So  I 
told  him  I  had  a  good  buyer  and  was 
sure  of  my  money.  When  the  bid  fin¬ 
ally  reached  $1,250,  she  was  struck 
down  to  my  friend.  The  sales  manager 
now  said,  “Where’s  your  man?”  I 
pointed  to  the  man  with  the  pencil. 
When  the  sales  slip  was  signed,  the 
manager  called  me  over  and  said  he 
would  not  need  me  any  more  and  his 
son  took  over. 

Now,  when  the  wind  whistles  around 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  orchard  where  I 
make  my  home,  I  think  of  the  miles  I 
have  traveled  and  the'  friends  I  have 
made.  After  all,  life  has  been  good  to 
me. 
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This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a 
solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities.  The  offer 
is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 

*2,000,000 

4%  Subordinated  Debentures 

dufc  1966 

Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 

INCORPORATED 

$100  per  urtit 

NEW  ISSUE:  The  4%  subordinated  debentures  callable  at 
par  at  option  of  company  are  offered  by  the  issuer  and 
represent  an  initial  public  offering  of  this  class  of  security. 


Ip, 


m 


For  Prospectus  Write  to 

Secretary’s  Dept.,  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
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ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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SHOVEL 


CRANE 

pAH®', 


etc#*** 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF  16  MEN! 

Here’s  the  hired  man  that  never  gets  tired  or  fired 
. .  does  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day.  Completely 
hydraulic  HOPTO  is  safe,  simple,  easy  to  op¬ 
erate!  Hydraulic  outriggers  level  unit.  Oper¬ 
ates  from  PTO  of  all  standard-make  trac¬ 
tors!  HOPTO  has  180°  swing,  11'  dig¬ 
ging  depth,  loads  into  highest  truck. 

BIG  CAPACITY— LOW  COST! 

Fast-cycling  HOPTO  has  quarter- 
yard  backhoe  or  shovel  bucket* 
digs  straight-sided,  square-cor¬ 
nered  holes.  Does  101  farm 
jobs  .  .  .  profitable  custom 
work! 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  all  the  facts  I 


NORTHEASTERN  HOPTO  CO.,  INC. 

Russell  Rd.,  Rt.  2  0,  Westfield,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN. 


Let  ISF 
CATTLE  SPECIAL 

keep  your  herd  in  top 
production  during  the 
summer  months! 


just 


2  ounces 


im/ 


per  day  P«r  c°jg 


today,  more  than  ever, 
a  good  summer  feeding 
program  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the 
net  profit  operation  of 
a  modern  dairy,  isf 
CATTLE  SPECIAL  contains 
the  herbs,  barks,  roots 
and  bitters  along  with 
the  different  mineral 
nutrients,  Vitamin  D„ 
and  R  u  m  e  n  Culture 
needed  to  do  a  real  job 
of  maintaining  a  stead¬ 


ier  milk  flow  during  the 
summer  months. 

We  also  make  a  special 
product  for  each  type  of 
livestock. 


Ask  your  ISF  man  or  write:  International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones.  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $i.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Adyance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — 1  is  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia.  Gouvemeur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene,  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE;  Several  fresh  Guernseys.  Clarence 
Barber,  Middleburgh,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


WANTED:  Top  Holstein  cows.  Must  be  blood 
tested  for  Pennsylvania.  Robert  Danner,  R.  1, 
Bath,  Pennsylvania.  __ _ 

REGISTERED  Holsteins,  15  TB  and  bloodtested 
bred  NYABC  Fall  freshening.  Robbins,  Scotts- 
ville,  N.  Y.  32F24. 


BROWN  SWISS 


TEN  REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  Cows — majority 
in  full  production.  Accredited  herd.  Julian  Right- 
mire,  Delta,  Pennsylvania. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


POLLED,  horned,  top  breeding!  Start  that  boy 
or  girl!  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Hereford  service  age  bulls.  Choice 
quality.  Famous  background.  Mack  Park,  Wol¬ 
cott,  New  York.  Phone  5734. 

REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls.  Also  few 
young  registered  cows  with  calves.  Ship  any 
state.  Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson,  New  York. 
ARE  YOU  Interested  in  beef  cattle?  A  farm  in¬ 
come  with  less  labor?  Then  write  New  York 
Hereford  Breeders’  Association;  Wing  Hall, 
Ithaca,  New  York  for  Directory  of  Breeders  and 
Cattle  for  Sale  and  information. 

EXCELLENT  Domino  strain  cows  for  founda¬ 
tion  herd.  Bred  back.  Calves  at  side.  Polled. 
3250.00  per  unit.  Sanford  Eastgate,  Catskill, 
New  York,  Telephone  1366. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm  Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

ONE  YEARLING  Angus  bull,  three  yearling 
heifers.  All  registered  and  vaccinated.  Gordon 
Davis,  Branchport,  New  Yoi'k. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 
— — -  ■  ■ 

MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative,  mop  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  ‘Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 


MULES 


FOR  SALE:  Pair  of' young  mare  mules,  weight 
2600  lbs.  Fred  Elsbree,  Sayre,  Penna. 


SHEEP 


COLUMBIA  Ram  and  Ewe  Sale— July  27,  1956 
7:00  P.M.  Fairgrounds,  Wooster,  Ohio — Leading 
BJoodlines  of  the  Breed,  75  ewes,  10  stud  rams, 
15  commercial  rams.  Eastern  Columbia  Sheep 
Breeders  Association.  For  catalog  write  Clyde 
Perkins,  R.  #2,  Lexington,  Ohio.  Attend  Sheep 
Day  Program  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  the  day  of  July  27th,  then  come 
to  our  sale  that  evening. 

SHEEP  SALE  —  Attend  the  New  York  State 
Purebred  Sheep  Improvement  Project  Show  and 
Sale  Saturday,  July  28,  1956,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
4-H  Barn,  Syracuse,  New  York.  Rams  and  ewes 
consigned  by  leading  breeders  of  the  East.  Chev¬ 
iot,  Dorset.  Shropshires,  Corriedales,  Hamp- 
shires,  Southdowns,  Columbia,  Oxfords,  Suffolks, 
will  be  sold  at  the  auction.  For  catalog  write 
Fred  C.  Tilton,  Sales  Manager  Holcomb.  N.  Y. 
SUFFOLK  ewes,  16  purebred,  and  their  lambs. 
This  is  a  good  flock  and  most  of  the  ewes  are 
young.  Stuart  W.  Pease,  Mumford,  New  York. 
FOR  SALE:  65  purebred  Cheviot  ewes  with 
lambs.  Maurice  Barmes,  Mt.  Vision,  New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N.  Y, _ 

GREAT  DANES:  Championship  bred  puppies. 
Unusual  quality.  Trimmed,  inoculated.  Dr.  John 
Thurber  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  Samoyed  Puppies  $35.00.  Thomas 
Blair,  Staatsburg,  New  York.  Phone  Hyde  Park 
7416,  evenings. _ _ 

15  ins.  BEAGLE  Pups,  4  months  old.  Parents 
great  hunters.  $15.00  each.  Quick  sale.  Ralph 

H.  Carver.  West  Leyden-  New  York.  _ 

COLLIE  Puppies:  Tris,  Beauties,  registered.  Two 
litters  of  tris  and  sables  due  last  of  June.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon, 
Mass. 

WANTED:  Dog  that  will  drive  cows.  Walter 
Phillips,  Berkshire  R.  1,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorris.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  52S1. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Sur- 
plus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4  Penna. _ 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
New  York 

SURPLUS!  A  AAA  Rocks— Reds— Wyandottes— 
{lamps — $7.95-100.  All  pullets,  $14.95;  mixed 
heavies,  $6.95.  Light  mixed,  $2.95.  Broilers, 
$1.95.  Baby  ducklings,  $24.00-100.  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Supply  Hatchery.  Economy  Chicks, 
Lockland,  Ohio. _ 

MONEY  Making  Chicks!  Pullorum  typhoid 
clean.  Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  or  meat  produc¬ 
tion  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Many  mat¬ 
ings  sired  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  Day  old  or  start¬ 
ed  chicks.  Ducklings,  Turkey  poults  weekly. 
Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

YOU  CAN’T  Beat  Nature.  Why  sacrifice  year¬ 
lings?  “Keep  layers  5  years.”  Produce  more 
large  eggs  economically.  Free  bulletin.  Sine,  AA3, 
Quakertown,  Penna. _ _ 

ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul- 
try  Fami  Box  C.  Gallupville,  New  York. _ _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbara^. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  iay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strain's  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices.  McGregor 
Farm.  Maine,  New  York. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  ;n  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611 


CAPONS 

_ > _ _ _ _ 

CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 

thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 

surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 


USDA.  Direct  Beltsville  Broadbreast  Poults. 
Quality  pays.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  ’ Farm,  Rich- 
field  2.  Pennsylvania. _ _ 

BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults. 
Big  profitable  turkeys.  Pullorum  typhoid  clean. 
12— $11.50;  25— $22.25  ;  50— $42.50;  100— $82.95. 
Immediate  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 


MALKIN  (Wild  Mallard  Cross)  Ducklings.  Beau¬ 
tiful,  Delicious.  Circular  Free.  Meadowbrook 
Poultry  Farm,  Richfield  2,  Penna. _ 

GIANT  Pekin  ducklings:  $24.50-100.  Zetts  Poul¬ 

try  Farm.  Drifting,  Penna. _ 

MONEY  Makers!  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Fast  Growing  —  ready  for  market  in  9  weeks. 
12-$4.25 ;  25-$8.25;  50-$15.50;  100-$29.00.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries.  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. _ 

WHITE  Crested,  Mallard -Rouens.  Oscar  E.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


PIGEONS 


WHITE,  colored  Homers,  $3.00  pair.  O.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Youngsters  and  breeders,  $1.00 
up.  Elizabeth  Urban,  Ushers,  New  York. _ 

RAISE  guinea  pigs,  a  profitable  business.  Free 
booklet  and  prices.  W.  C. .  Long,  Ladiesburg, 
Maryland. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Black  Dutch,  Blue  Eye 
Polish.  Himalayan,  Seal  Rex  and  Angora  rab¬ 
bits  for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin.  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


GINSENG 


WANTED:  Ginseng  root.  High  prices  paid.  Write 
for  circular.  Adelphi  International  Company,  7 
East  15th  Street,  New  York  3,  New  York. 
GINSENG:  Top  prices  since  1882.  Send  your 
ginseng  to  Belt  Butler  Co.,  Dept.  A,  343  7th 
Ave.,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N.  J 

ATTENDANTS— Male  and  Female,  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work.  week.  Annual  vacation  (20 
days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  For  information  write 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

FARM  family  to  operate  fully  equipped  50  cow 
Holstein  breeding  farm  in  central  New  York. 
High  performance  necessarv  Provide  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  experience,  ability,  family,  location, 
references,  salary,  etc  Box  514-WF  c/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

NEW  BATHROOM  Deodorizer.  Hangs  on  wall. 
Banishes  odors  bathroom,  kitchen.  Lightning 
seller.  Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  Co.,  Dept. 

100,  Akron,  8,  Ohio. _ 

SELL  FRIENDS  amazing  value  Christmas,  All 
Occasion  greeting  card  assortments.  New  type 
tall,  parchment,  photochrome  cards,  novelties. 
Make  $50,  $75.  $100  extra  money  plus  bonus. 
Write  for  feature  boxes  on  approval,  74  free 
samples  Personal  Christmas  Cards,  Stationery, 
free  catalog.  New  England  Art  Publishers, 
North  Abington  733-E,  Mass. _ 

MAKE  EXTRA  Money — with  newest  Christmas 
Card  assortments.  21-card  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50 
“Tall-Slim”  Christmas,  All  Occasion,  Religious 
assortments,  gift  wrappings,  gifts,  novelties, 
imprinted  Christmas  Cards.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Profits  to  100%  plus  cash  bonus.  Write 
for  samples  on  approval,  Free  $1.00  gift  offer, 
catalog,  selling  plan.  Hedenkamp,  361  Broad- 
way,  Dept.  AA-5,  New  York. _ _ _ 

GENERAL  Farm  Foreman — experienced  in  or¬ 
chard  care  and  packing.  Present  foreman  re¬ 
tiring  this  fall.  State  fully  experience  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Box  514-DH,  c/o  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

RUN  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop 
at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new  1956 
Christmas  and  All -occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100%  profit. 
No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try. 
Write  today  for  samples  on  approval.  Regal 
Greetings,  Dept.  2,  Ferndale,  Michigan. 

YOUNG  couple  to  help  operate  egg  farm  in 
Western  New  York.  Wife  able  and  willing  to 
help  in  egg  room.  Four  room  modern  home,  good 
pay.  Profit  sharing.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Box 
514-TD,  c/o  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

SINGLE  poultr.vman,  permanent  job,  care  layers. 
Good  home  and  board,  near  village.  State  age, 
experience,  salary.  A.  Gessner,  Hampton  Bay*, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalog — Free — Farms,  Homes,  Bus! 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States,  3,046  bargains 
described.  World’s  Largest!  56  Years  Service. 
Strout  Realty  251R  4th  Ave..  New  York  10 

New  York _ 

FARM:  114  acres,  34  stanchion  barn,  6  room 
house.  Cattle,  Machinery.  $27,500.  Wilson  — 
Broker  24  Bank  St.,  Sussex.  N.  J. _ 

182  ACRE  farm,  barn.  New  6  room  ranch  house; 
main  road;  trout  stream  with  equipment;  $10,500. 
E.  Whitehead.  R.  D.  Bainbridge.  New  York. 

1%  ACRES  in  the  Incorporated  Village  of  Voor- 
heesville,  N.  Y.  with  6  room  house.  Asking 
$5,000.  Andrus  Gallup,  RD2,  Voorheesville, 

New  York,  _  _ 

DAIRY  farm  located  25  miles  north  of  Augusta, 
Maine.  300  acres,  60  head,  full  equipment,  mo¬ 
dern  home  of  12  rooms.  Buildings  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Priced  at  $48,000.  Write  Hawes,  Real 
Estate,  Benton-Station.  Maine. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  home  located  on  hill,  ideal  sum¬ 
mer  home.  John  Diehl,  Tyler  Hill,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE:  Hog  Ranch  with  many  growing 
pigs,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  routes; 
because  of  rheumatism.  A.  Kendall,  Westerlo, 
New  York.  Albany  County. 

CHAUTAUQUA  COUNTY  —  187  acres,  mostly 
tillable,  new  barn,  modern  home,  well  and  spring 
water,  paved  road,  salable  timber.  Immediate 
possession.  Price — $11,000.  Call  or  write  Huffman 
Real  Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua,  New  York. 
Tel.  3873.  _ _ _  _ 

FOR  SALE:  184  acre  farm,  half  mile  from  hard 
road ;  40  stanchion  bam  with  water  buckets. 
Nine  room  house,  bath,  deep  well.  Bernard 
Ritchey,  New  Berlin,  New  York. 

200  ACRE  FARM,  two  houses,  50  head  cattle, 
farming  tools.  Including  600-Qt.  retail  milk 
business'  in  prosperous  city,  with  all  trucks  and 
milk  equipment.  Income  $42,000  annually.  For 
details  write  Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellicottville  Real 
Estate  Corp.,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm  100  mile  radius  New  York  City. 
Brook,  stream.  House,  up  to  $8,000.  Write  Ken 
Friedman,  209  West  80  St.,  New  York  City. 
EXCELLENT  family  dairy  farm,  85  acres  on 
State  highway.  3  miles  village.  40  acres  fertile 
tillage  nearly  all  level,  30  acres  tillable  pasture. 
Attractive  house,  8  rooms,  bath,  furnace.  Nearly 
new,  modem  barn,  28  stanchions,  buckets,  salt 
holders.  New  milk  house,  electric  cooler,  water 
heater.  New  silo.  Young  stock  bam,  garage, 
chicken  house.  Priced  $18,000,  but  will  consider 
offer.  Immediate  possession.  Many  other  15  to 
100  cow  farms,  bare  or  stocked  and  equipped. 
Seth  Wheat,  Realtor.  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ 

WIDOW  will  sell,  rent  or  share  with  dog  breeder 
or  handler  (adult),  house  garage,  land,  kennel 
buildings  (optional).  Rural  Box  264,  Rensselaer, 

New  York. _ _  _ 

250  ACRE  dairy  farm,  40  head  livestock,  equip¬ 
ment  included.  Good  buildings,  plenty  room  for 
expansion.  Excellent  farm  section  in  Otsego 
County,  New  York.  Land  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Very  good  location.  Reasonable  price. 
Box  514-KS  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 

Hew  York. _ 

81  ACRE  homestead  farm,  settled  and  owned 
by  one  family  only  Lime  stone  soil,  modern 
machinery,  modern  improvements  in  house,  three 
miles  to  health  resort,  good  one  man  farm,  or 
nice  Summer  home,  reason  for  selling,  illness. 
Carrie  M.  Houghtaling,  Sharon  Springs.  N.  Y. 
COMMERCIAL  Garage — grease  pit,  gas  tank, 
hard  road,  5  miles  to  city.  Modem  8  room 
house,  oil  heat  on  3  acres.  M.  Vincent,  Route  1, 
Ilion,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm,  287  acres,  240  level,  tillable. 
Two  houses,  all  conveniences,"  31  cows,  12  heifers, 
Rochester  milk  market.  Complete  set  modem 
machinery,  macadam  road.  W  R.  Wood,  Livonia, 
New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

iu,y  2J, ,ssue . Closes  JU|¥  6 

Aug.  4  Issue . Closes  July^o 

Aug.  8  Issue .  Closes XV 

Sept.  1  Issue . Closes  Augf  u 


REAL  ESTATE 


EASTERN  Farms,  small,  large,  with  inn  hJ 
stock.  Highway,  acreage-tourist,  markpt  1 1 
modern  home.  Country  stores,  etc  w/1.! 
Hendrickson  Brothers,  Cobleskill,  N  y  "an| 


FOR  SALE:  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  Tmifici  I'd 
and  six  cabins.  Well  established.  ReasnnaH» 
settle  estate.  On  Route  3,  192,  365.  Write  vj 
R.  C.  Parish.  Bloomingdale,  New  York  ’ 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneerin’ 


Reisch  Auction 


leering,  term  soon,  Free  ratsi 
School.  Mason  City  ll  lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEeA  —  Livestock  and  farm  audio! 

Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  avaiiawT 


Harris  Wilcox.  Phone— Bergen  97  New  York 

LET  Empire  handle  yrar  tarm  sales.  Eiml 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  s; 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  Ian 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  f 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sal 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coo 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 


TRANSPLANTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  Juifl 

July,  August  will  bear  next  Spring.  Also  pi 
grown  plants.  Catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley  Fam| 
Mill  bury.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Plants,  all  varieties — cabbage,  cau| 

s,  unto 


flower,  broccoli,  brussell  sprouts,  ufftfl  Augt| 
1.  Eugene  Doty,  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  1 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  hest  qualiU 

'Where.  W.  9 


price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywh 
Martin.  Plainfield.  Vermont 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  f 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15  cew 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  Phone  68311 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road.  Marc| 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developej 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  f 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix.  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elki| 
Park.  Penna. 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  fri 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-boul 
plastic  album  only  25e,  12-35c.  Young  PhoJ 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


BALER  TWINE:  Save  $1000  yearly  (more  | 
less).  Pretty  as  a  picture.  Guaranteed  $6.%! 
bale.  Recommended  for  use  in  any  make,  men 
or  year  of  baler.  Binder  twine,  $8.50  per  ba| 
Send  $6.95  for  sample  or  larger,,  order 
Friendly  Phil  of  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey, 
named  Bargain  Phil.  Visit,  write  or  phone  Gnl 
ley  8-6291  or  8-4444.  Hundreds_  of  bales  sc 
since  previous  advertisement.  Your  chance 
save  $1000  per  year  ( more  or  less ) .  Ask  for  o 
reduced  prices  on  new  or  used  balers,  combmf 
corn  pickers  or  tractors,  any  make  or  modi 
(10  acres  assorted  farm,  construction  and  ga 
den  machinery) .  Wholesale  plan  to  larger  deale 
and  large  farmers.  Immediate  delivery  —  __ 
State.  'Distributors  and  salesmen  wanted, 
sent  us  in  your  locality. 


Reprl 


■  phol 


FOR  SALE:  Balers— Combines.  Any  make  I 
desire,  new  or  used.  Save  $500  (more  or  le$ 
on  any  new  baler  or  combine.  Every  make  q 
ed  on  for  immediate  delivery.  We  buy  ana 
New  Holland,  John  Deere,  Allis  Chalmers,  ini 
national,  all  others.  Some  used  bargains .in  ou 
45T  International  Power  Take  Off,  $79o.(JU>  •  . 
Holland  77  or  66  $995.00;  Massey-Harri 
monstrated  few  hours)  like  new  with 
$1895.00;  John  Deere  (wire)  with  motor, 
Oliver  with  motor.  $195.00.  Visit,  write  or 
for  any  other  make.  Some  used  combines. 
sey-Harris  self  propelled,  $1295.00;  Allis  Ona 
ers  and  motor,  $495.00;  Minneapolis  Monne 
motor  (2),  $295.00  &  $695.00;  McCormick  imi 
national,  $375.00.  Baler  twine,  guaranteed, ,  »»• 
per  bale.  Send  for  sample  bale.  Friendly 

of  Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey— renamed :  bar?. 

Phil.  Phone  GRidley  8-6291  or .  Gndley  »-« 
Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey  or  visit  or  wrue. 
livery — any  State. 

CASE  steel  thresher,  size  28.  Excellent  condltt 

— will  trade.  Oscar  Worden,  873  Flynn 


;j 


Rochester  12,  New  York.  _ _ 

FOR  SALE  r  .farnesvvay  Hay  Carrier  No.  Ct  I 
with  trip  for  Jamesway  or  Meyers  track_P  l 
$19.95,  Jamesway  track  30c  per  foot.  "SS?™! 
manure  carrier  complete  with  *1oist_J>W^ri 


Beam  Track  30c  per  foot.  Westerman: 

ware,  Walden,  New  York. _ _ — — j 

SAVE  TIME  and  Labor  with  yer^,tciIen^2(| 
Five  Wagon  Unloader  equipment,  handllq 


it’s  simple  and  foolproof.  Cuts  crop 


a 


time  in  half!  Unloads  six-ton  load  m 
minutes.  Equipment  mounts  easy  on  an y  jj. 

or  truck.  Power  unit  slips  (>n  or  oft  m  J 

weishs  less  than  65  lbs.  with  ,3  bi.  •  -J 


weighs  less  than  65  lbs.  with  fa  a.  j  • 
motor.  Power  Unit  available  sepal  ate  . 


jatvi.-  ,, 

false  front  endgate  or  c®PyaSK-  r°Y. 

_ S  Crane,  Distributors,  Verena:_^_, 

HAY  TEDDER.  New  design  for  tractor  op^< 
tion.  Changing  angle  forks  on  _7  g  j 


motor 
T-T  own  rd  S 


II  1)5,1 1?  iut  as  . i  o  r* 

a  day  in  curing  hay.  Write  for  circu 
GRIMM  CO.,  INC.,  Rutland,  Vermont. — — 
GUARANTEED  Silo-MaUcTsHo  urtoaders -  ^ 


auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  w  nacked 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  ha™  ptrjai.  Lol 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  hay,  j,jjnoif 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co..  Inc.,  Plaimi  : - -//I 


DEPRESSION  prices— we  sell  cheap  __s 
New  and  used  tractor  parts— loU  0rJ), _ refun(J 


-save 


i\ew  uiiu  ust*u  uauui  A  ov- 

models.  1956  catalog  ready,  send i  parg« 

able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corpoiation-  i 
North  Dakota. 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  6jlo  Unloadere^  aJ 


Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  hign  ’‘//‘derria- 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  bu5(er®  siW 

the  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  -  g  Baj 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  P1!,s'h .re,  no  0 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  litei —liable.  1*°* 
ligation.  Some  _dealer  territories  a 


!  1  )->dL I  IOII •  O'  IIIlc  Ut-dllLl  LCi  i 1  . 

Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


{Continued  cut  Opposite  Poge) 


American  Agriculturist,  July  7,  1956 

ADDITIONAL  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


MEW  AND  used  EQUIPMENT _ 

■•cfkA  2T  mixer — good.  1—7x4  bucket,  steel 
25  ft.  long — good.  Donald  Loveless, 

IfrfdiarT,  New  York. _ 

-QTfFRsTlised- New  Holland  super  66.  2  IHC 
%>  r  a  AC  Roto  Balers.  Case  Balers  $150.  John 
IL™  wire  tie  with  motor  $825.  New,  New  Hol- 
Kna  wire  tie  motor  electric  and  hydraulic  $2000. 
Is' pH  combines  all  makes,  pull  type  and  self 
CmSd  Motor  or  PTO,  $200,  up.  IHC  12  ft. 
Id  ?if»5  12  used  forage  harvesters,  AC,  John 
,ere  Papec,  IHC,  and  New  Holland.  Gehl 
kimvers,  grain  binders,  hay  loaders,  side  rakes. 
B4  acre's  covered  equipment.  Our  trucks  deliver. 
Don  Howard,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


RwyAircOVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save— Direct 
Lmi  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
Kith  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
{{.£  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13  44  FOB  Factory. 
iVrite  for  complete  iist  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Our 
gOth  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc.. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

glLOs  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service.  Write 
'harles  Mundy,  RD  #2,  Norwich,  New  York. 

IuMMERHISED  Equipment  Buys  from  Houghton- 
Kmold  Machinery  Co.,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer. 

14  International  complete  with  Bucyrus-Erie 
Fyd.  Angledozer  and  Carco  Winch.  Unit  re¬ 
cently  repaired  by  our  Service  Department.  Don’t 
kiss’ this  “Certified  Buy.”  Cat  D4-60”  Tractor 
Ifully  equipped  with  Cat  Angledozer,  No.  44  Cat 
IHydraulic  Control  and  Hyster  Winch.  This  ma¬ 
chine  now  being  repaired  in  our  shop  to  sell  as 
i  "Certified  Buy.”  Oliver  0C642D — A  good  woods 
machine.  Here’s  a  1954  unit  to  “Buy  and  Try.” 
[Model  BGS  Cletrac  with  Heil  Hyd.  Angledozer. 
Appearance  is  very  good.  “Buy  and  Try.”  1954 
.Oliver  0C3  with  Hyd.  Angledozer  and  Carco 
[Winch.  This  late  model  machine  is  ready  to  go 
[to  work  for  you.  “Buy  .and  Try.”  R41  Climax- 
Engine  with  twin  disc  clutch.  A  good  trade  at 
la  low  price.  “Buy  and  jTry.”  Send  a  postcard, 
“write,  wire,  phone  for  complete  listing.  Houghton- 
Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  59  Presumpscot  St., 
Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce  5-3121.  Caterpillar 
land  Cat  are  Registered  Trademarks  of  the  Cat¬ 
erpillar  Tractor  Co. 

ICASELLINl-VENABLE,  Your  Caterpillar  Dealer, 

|is  having  Spring  House  Cleaning!  New  low  prices 
used  equipment:  Cat  D4-44”  Tractor,  5T 
[series  with  LaPlante  Choate  Bulldozer  and  Hyster 
|winch,  $2,500.  Caterpillar  D4-44”  Tractor,  bare 
machine,  4G  Series,  as  is,  $1,200.  Cat  D2-50Y 
Tractor  with  hyster  winch  only — a  certified  buy, 
[very  good:  Barre,  Vermont.  $3,350.  Cat  D2-50” 
Tractor.  5U  Series  with  Hyd.  Angledozer  and 
[winch.  As  is,  $3,750.  International/ TD6,  crank- 
lease,  roller  and  radiator  guards.  Good  running 
condition.  Excellent  machine  for  farmer  or  log- 
|er.  “Buy  and  Try.”  Reduced  to  $2,200.  Ailis- 
Chalmers  HD-5  with  hydraulic  angledozer,  tuned, 
Jcleaner,  and  painted,  real  nice  machine.  “Buy 
|and  Try,”  Reduced, to  $4,455.  International  T6 
with  hyd.  angledozer,  good  shape  with  new  track 
■rails.  “Buy  and  Try.”  Reduced  to  $3,200.  Cletrac 
IAG-6  bare  tractor,  fair  condition — $550.  Many 
timer  great  buys.  Contact  us  for  your  needs. 
ICasellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont.  Tel. 
■Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  Regis - 
Itered  Trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


■SAVE  $2000  from  new  price  on  this  Massey 
I  Harris  Model  70  Self-Propelled  10  ft.  Com  bin 
Iwth  pickup  attachment  and  Scour  Kleen.  Use< 
I  only  one  year  on  one  farm  for  100  acres.  Con 
loition  is  like  new.  Howard  Farm  Store,  Ne\ 
■York  i State  Highway  Rt.  428.  Forestville,  Phon 
IWoodlawn  5-4261. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


$2 — Baby  Bootees  50c.  Eva  Mack 
I  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

|;''*’If-)^7'SALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata- 
Inj,,  discounts,  free  delivery,  and  double 
ISfi  ”r1c;en  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  Send  $1 
Into  Yk  AkTon  Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron 


l^Si?  C?0P-  Earn  Easily  $50-$250  Spare  Time 
lrk^penence  ne€ded.  Just  show  exclusive  Elmin 
cards,  gift  wrappings.  Samples  oi 
liS'?'  ,.B(?nus:  Free  box  cards,  also  5095 
■S?' tl?n.first  order.  Hurry!  Elmira  Greeting  Co. 
lib  dnton,  Elmira.  New  York. 

IK?J£E?  sta.mPed  Linens.  Buy  direct  fron 
lrvntU  anoArer  anti  save.  Send  for  free  catalog 

liw^H’ii^Y66’  16  West  19th  street 

ST„PI^ES!  Beautiful  Colors!  1%  lbs. 
I  Pattern'3  S2-00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

|'i4^huseusd’  42'A  Manchester-  Springfield  8 

It?  kitrhi?Fy  tlaking  New  Greaseless  Doughnut! 
IRav  DcnS'  cGrr>cers  buy  daily.  Free  plans.  Georgi 
l^-U-firr''1  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota 

linche? cJ®0  ruftled  centerpieces,  diameter  1! 

53  00'  T™a  Dr,ke 

I Sood  lengths,  widths 
E0.'  ^s  Si.Oo,  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange 
JX  211’  Whitman,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


189^ Liberty  Head  Nickel,  Dime 
1901-s’  '9'  ri516'D-  Quarters  1827,  1896-5 

Certain  l923'?.  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1500.0 

heartt  Lmcoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indiar 


wuu-s  aa  r  . uu .  inaiar 

.5200  00 Large  Cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  cents 
felfdlmpttk^ccS’  $45.00.  3c  Pieces  $60.0( 
Dimes  4no$^°  Shleld  Nickels,  $100.00.  Ol 
HundLsAf00*’,,  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  $50. 0( 
Halt  dXii°f  worth  $5.00— $500.00.  Wante 

etc,  KnnuTth,  dollars,  gold  coins,  paper  mone 
guarampr-H  w,eir-  true  value-  Our  large  illustrate 
Plete  a'  catalogue,  giving  con 

'ataloEuo  Kof  lnformation— Send  $1.00.  Purchas 
refundahio omp'e  sending  coins.  Catalogue  mone 
nlsmatih  n,  ,or.^ycoin  Corporation,  Leaders  Ni 
'  1C  Quotations,  (K132C)  Boston  8,  Mas: 


miscellaneous 


yards  bv  no°Ur.Berry  Crops.  Cheese  cloth,  100 
$6.50  brpna.a  V,  ln  10  yard  convenient  lengths 
rf-7epai<i^Rernit  Hein.  Thomwood.  N.  Y. 

Postpaid  Giriila^gain!  100  Razor  Blades  $1.00, 
DncondifjAjl^t  steel,  fit  all  double  edge  razors. 
523  Market  c.  guaranteed .  Arthur  King  Isaacs. 

Penna- _ 

inquiries  '$“-98  per  thousand  postpaid. 

^iedonia?  New’Yo°rkn  C-  McGrath’  FeeIy  Road’ 

^asseb  ^;P^;S,3ING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
KETlRpn  '  mtage.  Middletown.  New  York. 

home  witv,  0fjnt,leman,  would  like  to  share  my 
Fred  Mot,  e*uerly  or  retired  gentleman,  Christian. 
-  '  Route  2,  Averill  Park,  New  York. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF 
BAND  SEEDING 

The  practice  of  band  seeding  hay  and 
pasture  crops,  in  which  the  grass  or  le¬ 
gume  seeds  are  placed  at  precise  depths 
directly  above  a  concentrated  band  of 
fertilizer,  has  important  advantages 
over  the  broadcast  method  of  planting 
and  fertilizing  these  crops,  according 
to  experiments  at  the  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.  In  the 
Beltsville  tests,  fertilizer  and  seeds 
were  applied  at  various  depths,  in  vari¬ 
ous  amounts,  and  a  direct  comparison 
made  between  broadcast  and  band- 
seeded  plots.  Tall  fescue  and  ladino 
clover  were  used  as  the  pasture  mix¬ 
ture. 

Here’s  what  the  results  show: 

Band-seeded  plots  yielded  130  per 
cent  more  forage  than  where  the  same 
amounts  of  fertilizer  and  seed  were 
broadcast.  Even  where  only  half  as 
much  seed  and  one-third  as  much  fer¬ 
tilizer  were  banded  as  were  broadcast, 
the  forage  yield  was  29  per  cent 
greater. 

Weed  growth  was  found  to  be  very 
light  on  the  band-seeded  plots  but 
heavy  on  the  broadcast  plots.  Also,  the 
band-seeded  plots  got  off  to  a  more 
vigorous  start  which  boosted  the  sur¬ 
vival  rate  later  on  when  weather  con¬ 
ditions  were  unfavorable.  And  last,  but 
also  very  important,  costs  of  planting 
with  fertilizer  were  lower  on  the  band- 
seed  plots  since  the  fertilizer  and  seed 
were  applied  in  one  operation. 

The  main  limitations  to  band-seed¬ 
ing,  the  Beltsville  researchers  point 
out,  is  the  need  for  specialized  equip¬ 
ment  or  changes  in  standard  equip¬ 
ment. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CARL  TI  NKER 
YOUNG  FARMED 
OF  THE  YEAR* 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

“It’s  a  little  bit  of  everything,”  Carl 
says.  “I  try  to  do  a  decent  job  on  all 
things.  Sure,  I’m  interested  iij  cows, 
but  that’s  not  my  sole  interest.  I’m  also 
interested  in  soil  conservation,  market¬ 
ing  and  machinery.  There’s  a  little  of 
all  the  angles — and  that  includes  using 
Extension  recommendations  as  much 
as  I  can.” 

A  friend  says  Carl’s  success  involves 
something  else.  “It’s  inspired  paper 
planning,”  he  says,  “a  priceless  knack 
of  using  his  hands  and  a  natural  en¬ 
gineering  ability.” 

Examples:  Rigging  his  grain  drill  to 
band  seed  legumes  between  the  rows 
of  grain.  Old  cultipackers,  odd  harrows 
and  discarded  weeders  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  custom-made  tools  for  his 
farm. 

Another  innovation?  Hauling  water 
to  his  cows  in  the  summertime  in  a 
large  water  tank  mounted  on  an  old 
wagon.  This  saves  the  cows  from  walk¬ 
ing  to  the  bams  for  their  water,  pro¬ 
viding  them  more  time  to  graze  in  the 
fields. 

400,000  Pounds  in  ’55 

These  and  many  other  factors  clear¬ 
ly  explain  how  this  enterprising  far¬ 
mer  was  able  to  expand  his  production 
to  more  than  400,000  pounds  of  milk 
last  year— more  than  double  the  aver¬ 
age  New  York  producer’s  volume. 

While  his  milk  production  per  cow 
(he’s  milking  35)  was  jumping  from 
8,200  pounds  in  1948  to  a  resounding 
11,760  pounds  last  year,  his  fat  was 
also  rising  from  319  pounds  to  a  416 
pound  level. 

“It’s  no  wonder,”  an  Elba  villager 
said  recently  when  told  of  Carl’s  amaz¬ 
ing  production  records,  “the  young  fella 
would  never  tolerate  anything  but  suc¬ 
cess.” 


*  Reprinted  from  Mutual  Federation’s 
“The  Milky  Way”. 
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You’re 

Headed 


I 


1 

for  Profit 


when  you  breed  your  herd 
100%  to  NYABC  sires 


FIRST,  you’ll  save  money  in  breeding  costs,  since 
part  artificial,  part  natural,  or  all  patural  breeding, 
is  more  expensive  than  using  NYABC  service 

100%. 

t 

SECOND,  you’ll  profit  from  higher  production 
transmitted  by  sires  carefully  chosen  and  evaluated 
to  improve  your  herd. 


Box  528-A 


If  you  live  in  New  York  or  Western 
Vermont,  talk  to  your  local  technician. 
He  can  give  you  specific  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  savings  you’ll  make  by  us¬ 
ing  NYABC 100%. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

■ 


YORKSHIRES 

and 

BERKSHIRES 

announcing  the  second 
annual  pure  bred  hog 
sale  on  July  28th,  1956, 
at  1 :00  P.M.  sharp  in  pur 
new  sales  barn  on  the  farm.  We  will  be  selling 
an  excellent  selection  of  bred  gilts  and  sows  as 
well  as  some  open  gilts  and  boars. 

Many  offsprings  of  our  champion  sows  of 
1955  and  our  imported  Scottish  and  Canadian 
sows  will  be  offered  in  this  sale.  Many  of 
these  animals  are  bred  to  Prestigemere  1021 
who  sired  the  National  and  International  Truck- 
loads  of  Berkshire  barrows  of  1955,  and  many 
of  our  Yorkshires  are  bred  to  the  Champion 
New  York  State  boar  of  1955  and  an  imported 
Scottish  boar  Moncur  King  David  30th.  Plan 
to  come  early  and  attend  the  4H  and  FFA 
judging  contest.  Free  lunch  will  be  served. 
We  have  now  on  hand  some  excellent  Berkshire 
and  Yorkshire  Gilts  and  Boars  which  were  far¬ 
rowed  this  Spring  and  are  ready  for  Immediate 
Shipment.  They  are  carefully  selected  animals 
and  out  of  large  litters.  Also  available  are 
some  fine  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Fail  boars. 

Rudy  G.  Oswald,  Manager 

SIR  WILLIAM  FARM  —  HILLSDALE,  N.  Y. 

P.O.  Box  266  —  Phone:  Fairview  5-4295 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  read  the  advertisements 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  time 
well  spent — for  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new  things 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  at  what 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get  what 
you  want.  When  you  answer  an  "ad," 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  of 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


A  GOLD  MINE 
in  the  sky... 


MINNESOTA 

Meat  type  Boars 

No.  1 

and  Boar  Pigs 

Purebred  - 

—  Vaccinated 

LAWRENCE  S.  GALE 

Bald  Mt.  Rd. 
_ 1 _ 

Bernardston,  Mass. 

WHATEVER  YOUR  INTEREST  IN  THE  SHEEP  BUSINESS  - 


we'll  have  the  right  individuals  for  you  in  8  breeds  at  the 


14th  Annual  New  England  Stud  Ram  and  Ewe  Sale,  Hatfield,  Mass. 
SHOW  JULY  20  -  SALE  JULY  21 

For  catalog  write: 

Joe  Lavieri,  Sale  Mgr.  .Box  559  D  Winsted,  Conn. 
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MABEL  HEBEL 


At  the  new  Senior  Citizen  Center  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  members  enjoy  working  together  at  handicrafts. 
Wood  fiber  flowers  and  Swedish  weaving  were  being  taught  the  day  this  picture  was  taken.  At 
work  (from  left)  are  Mrs.  Emily  Cranch,  Mrs.  Agnethe  Heckman,  Miss  Betty  Whiting,  Mrs.  Flora 
N.  Makapugay,  Mrs.  Minnie  Berry,  Mrs.  Victoria  Agenbroad,  Mrs.  Magdalena  Eggers,  and  Mrs. 


Genevieve  Linderman. 


— Photo  by  Fred  Mohn,  Ithaca  Journal 


F  WE’RE  all  going  to  My  next  stop  was  in  the  gift  shop 
live  a  long  time  (as  where  members’  handiwork  is  sold, 
the  statisticians  Both  the  shop  and  the  adjoining  office 


pro  m  i  s  e),  why  not 
have  a  good  time  and 
make  those  later 
years  fun  and  rich  in 
achievement  and  sat¬ 
isfaction?  That  is  the 
question  that  is  being 
asked  and  answered 
all  over  the  country 


these  clubs  for  older 
people  offer  not  only  fun  and  compan¬ 
ionship,  but  also  classes  in-  health,  nu¬ 
trition,  and  hand-crafts — all  designed 
to  “add  years  to  your  life,  and  life  to 
your  years.” 

Here  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  published,  the 
local  Senior  Citizens’  Council  has  just 
had  a  dream  come  true  in  the  form  of 
its  own  special  Center,  after  four  years 
of  meeting  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
The  doors  of  the  new  Center  were  of¬ 
ficially  opened  in  May,  and  the  event 
was  celebrated  with  a  week-long  house¬ 
warming,  with  daily  craft  classes, 
luncheons,  and  parties. 

The  day  that  I  visited  the  Center, 
members  were  entertaining  a  similar 
group  from  our  neighboring  county  of 


had  been  painted  a  soft  rose  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  gay  background  for  articles 
on  sale.  There  were  knit,  crocheted, 
and  woven  things;  toys  and  bridge  tal¬ 
lies;  aprons  and  towels,  many  of  them 
decorated  with  Swedish  weaving  de¬ 
signs;  children’s  dresses;  belts,  jewelry, 
plants,  corsages  (both  nylon  and  wood 
fiber) ;  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  and 
rugs.  For  $1.75,  I  bought  a  beautiful 
white  rose  corsage  made  of  wood  fiber, 
and  I  was  told  by  Miss  Anna  Hunn, 
one  of  the  shop’s  directors,  that  these 
corsages  are  a  very  popular  item. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  sale  price 
of  articles  sold  goes  to  the  maker,  and 
25  per  cent  to  the  shop  to  help  support 
the  Center.  Members  may  place  five 
articles  at  a  time  on  sale.  To  keep  se¬ 
lections  fresh  and  new,  there  is  a  rule 
that  unsold  articles  must  be  .replaced 
after  a  month,  but  may  be  returned  at 
another  season. 


★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 


It  is  better  to  live  rich  than  to  die 
rich. — Samuel  Johnson 


★  ★★  ★★★★★★ 


Cortland,  headed  by  their  leader,  Mrs. 
John  Benedict.  Everyone  was  wearing 
a  name  tag,  big  enough  to  be  read  even 
by  those  of  us  who  were  wearing  bi¬ 
focals.  It  was  a  friendly  greeting: 
“Hello!  My  name  is  so-and-so.  What’s 
yours?”  It  made  it  easy  to  start  a 
conversation  with  the  persons  next  to 
you. 

I  registered  in  the  attractive  assem¬ 
bly  hall  and  then  went  on~to  the  kit¬ 
chen  and  watched  Mr.  Ford  Crissey,  a 
former  baker,  mixing  up  a  batch  of 
“Triple  Rich  Bread,”-  made  according 
to  the  Cornell  formula.  Other  prepar¬ 
ations  for  luncheon  were  going  on  too. 
I  saw  salads  being  prepared,  and  there 
was  a  delicious  smell  of  baked  ham 
pervading  the  kitchen. 


Health  and  Happiness 

From  the  shop,  I  went  to  the  dining 
room,  where  Mf.  Crissey  was  now 
showing  members  how  to  knead  bread 
and  form  it  into  loaves.  This  was  the 
day  that  they  were  having  their  weekly 
“Health  and  Happiness”  class,  and  the 
bread  demonstration  was  the  nutrition 
lesson  for  the  day.  This  “back-  to 
school”  feature  of  the  program  is  an 
adult  education  course  offered  by  the 
Ithaca  Public  Schools  and  is  the  heart 
of  Senior  Citizen  work.  Through  it  old¬ 
er  people  learn  how  to"  keep  healthy 
through  better  nutrition,  and  also  they 
acquire  new  skills  that  in  some  cases 
they  can  turn  into  cash. 

The  “Health  and  Happiness”  class 
meets  every  Wednesday  from  10  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  There  is  no  tuition  charge, 
but  each  member  contributes  35  cents 
for  her  lunch.  New  members  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  enroll  at  any  time,  and  guests 
are  always  welcome.  Mrs.  Jeannette 
McCay,  President  of  the  Senior  Citi¬ 
zens’  Council,  is  the  teacher  and  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  Mrs.  Martha  Whiteley,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Anderson,  and  guest  teachers. 
The  luncheon  is  always  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  some  point  in  good  nutrition. 

The  rest  of  the  class  time  is  devoted 
to  working  together  at  handicrafts.  Ex¬ 
pert  volunteer  teachers  instruct  mem¬ 
bers.  Recent  class  subjects  included 


making  a  dress,  flower  arrangement, 
outdoor  sketching;  the  making  of  ena¬ 
mel  copper  jewelry,  wood  fiber  flow¬ 
ers,  braided  rugs,  knitting — and  whit¬ 
tling,  especially  for  the  men!  In  fact, 
anything  that  has  to  do  with  health 
and  happiness  in  the  later  years  may 
be  a  subject  for  a  lesson.  Many  of  the 
articles  made  by  the  class  eventually 
go  on  sale  in  the  Center’s  shop. 

Besides  the  class  work,  lively  square 
dances  and  other  parties  are  held  from 
time  to  time,  and  although  the  Ithaca 
Senior  Citizens’  Council  is  only  four 
■years  old,  it  already  heads  up  a  variety 
of  activities  and  services  in  the  county 
for  older  people.  One  of  these  is  a  free, 
part-time  employment  service,  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Heidt,  Jr. 
Older  folks  who  want  part-time  work 
list  their  names  with  the  Heidts,  and 
are  referred  to  people  who  need  the 
kind  of  services  they  offer.  Many  have 
obtained  work  as  baby  sitters,  garden¬ 
ers,  furniture  repairers,  etc. 

“Friendly  Visitors”  is  another  senior 
citizens’  service. ,  Mrs.  Raymond  Frear 
and  a  committee  of  ten  women  make 
over  100  visits  every  month  to  elderly 
shut-ins. 

The  “Golden  Age  Club,”  started  by 
the  Salvation  Army  in  Ithaca  two 
years  before  the  Senior  Citizens’  Coun¬ 
cil  was  formed,  is  another  branch  of 
the  work.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Edith  Shipherd  (vice  president  of  the 
Senior  Citizens’  Council),  the  Golden 
Age  Club  has  grown  to  200  members 
who  meet  twice  a  week  at  the  Citadel. 
On  Thursdays  they  gather  for  socia¬ 
bility — cards,  movies,  parties,  includ¬ 
ing  a  monthly  birthday  party  for  all 
members  having  a  birthday  that 
month.  On  Tuesdays,  the  group  has 
other  activities,  frequently  public  ser¬ 
vice  ones.  They  do  mailing  jobs,  such 
as  stuffing  envelopes  for  the  Christmas 
Seal  mailing  and  getting  out  a  paper 
once  a  month  to  Tompkins  Couhty  Ser¬ 
vice  men.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Greulich,  an 
active  member,  told  me  that  occasion¬ 
ally  the  club  takes  a  bus  trip  for  a  day, 
and  finances  it  out  of  their  “Sunshine 
Fund.”  Money  for  the  fund  is  raised 
through  bake  sales,  rummage  sales,  and 
other  contributions. 


Senior  Citizens’  Cookbook 


Citizens’  Council.  This  15-page  booklet, 
selling  for  25  cents  a  copy,  has  brought! 
in  over  $700  for  the  Center  Fund.  It  is! 
filled  with  good  recipes  and  ideas  for| 
eating  to  keep  fit,  as  well  as  sugges¬ 
tions  for  easy,  quick,  and  economical! 
meals  for  older  persons.  (If  you  would 
like  to  get  a  copy,  I  will  be  glad  to1 
take  care  of  your  order.  Send  25  cents! 
(plus  3  cent  stamp)  to  me  at  this  ad¬ 
dress:  Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Box  367, 1 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

The  new  Center  is  located  at  201  E. 
Seneca  Street  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  under] 
the  Cornell  Public  Library  building,] 
and  the  welcome  sign  is  out  for  all  old¬ 
er  persons  and  others  who  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  assisting  the  work.  More  volun 
teer  teachers  are  wanted,  m  o  r 
“Friendly  Visitors,”  recreation  leaders,] 
and  workers  in  the  Variety  Shop 
but  most  of  all  the  Center  hopes 
reach  out  to  every  older  person  in  thi 
county  and  draw  them  into  its  activi 
ties. 

Some  day,  as  the  Center  Fund  grows 
the  Council  hopes  to  have  an  entire 
building  to  itself.  When  that  day 
comes,  it  envisions  a  full-time  eiqploy- 
ment  office,  a  counselling  service  where 
older  people  can  get  advice  from  train¬ 
ed  persons  on  everything  from  finances 
to  family  problems;  special  activities 
for  men ;  space  for  a  greater  variety  ol 
craft  workshops;  more  room  for  recre 
ation,  including  a  regular  program  o 
lectures,  movies,  parties,  tea  and  snack 
bar,  lounge  and  game  room — in  fact 
a  club  house  where  older  people  can  al 
ways  find  congenial  companionship,  thf 
stimulation  of  outside  contacts,  an( 
especially  the  opportunity  to  learn  new 
skills. 


to 


New  Zest  for  Living 

In  learning  something  new,  says  th 
New  York-  State  Joint  Legislative  Com 
mittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging,  olde 
people  can  find  new  power  and  ne\ 
zest  for  living,  thereby  pushing  into  1 1 
background  aches  and  pains,  boiedon 
and  loneliness.  Of  course,  there  ai 
countless  older  people  who  have  ver. 
fiill  lives  and  can  “run  circles’  aioun 
much  younger  folk  —  but  there  ai 
many  who  need  the  opportunities  o 
service,  companionship,  and  *ea*”in( 
offered  by  such  groups  as  the  I  a®‘ 
Senior  Citizens’  Council.  Why  not  10 
around  you  and  see  what  your  co 
munity  is  doing  for  its  older  Pe°P 
and  to  help  middle-aged  ones  topiePa 
for  retirement?  Perhaps  you 

starting  a  local  club  that  wil  a  , 


m 


years  to  life  and  life  to  years. 


A  Senior  Citizens’  Cookbook,  called 
“Cook  Alone  and  Like  It,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  some  time  ago  by  the  Senior 


jtaio  io  nic  cuiu  axaw 

your  community  already  has  sue 
group,  why  not  join  the  fun? 

It  can  be  a  real  adventure  to  lenti 
a  new  craft,  and  I  am  going  to  _r 
out  myself.  I  have  just  joine 
Senior  Citizens’  creative  art  c  aSS 

can  hardly  wait  for  Saturday  after 

to  come.  If  the  day  is  fine,  we  W1  ,  j 
down  at  Johnson’s  boat  house,  a 
it  rains,  we’ll  convene  at  the  . 
I  have  never  had  any  training  ° 
ent  for  sketching  or  painting,  an( 
will  be  fun  to  see  what  happe!1  on, 
who  knows,  I  may  turn  out  °like  Si 
of  those  happy  amateur  artis  s 
Winston  Churchill,  thanks  to 
ior  Citizens. 
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Pretty  to  Wear 

9120.  Flattering  date  dress  or  sundress!  Note 
contrast  inset  in  bodice,  whirling  skirt,  and  open- 
side  jacket.  Junior  Miss  sizes  11 
to  17.  Size  13  dress,  3%  yds.  35- 
in.;  %  yd.  contrast;  jacket,  1  yd. 


47 T8.  Smart  but¬ 
toned  shoulders,  ac- 
tion-back  pleat, 
sheath-slim  line. 
Misses’  sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16  takes  4% 
yds.  35-in. 


12—20 


4835 

SIZES 

141/2—241/2 

9171  / 

SIZES  4835.  Make  this  pretty 

14/2 — 24’/2  sundress  in  a  jiffy.  It’s 

perfect  for  the  shorter, 
fuller  figure.  Half  sizes 
14  %  to  241/2.  Size  16% 
takes  4%  yds.  35-in. 


71.  This  favorite  shirtwaist  dress  is  designed 
ecially  for  the  half-sizer.  Half  sizes  14%  to  24%.  j 

e  E%  Printed  Pattern  takes  3%  yds.  35-in. 

■ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly, 
lose  25  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
I1'  add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
lVICE,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
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7 he 

orKsnop 

.  hi, 

FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 

•aid  Wood  Pictures 

looking  for  a  source  for  inlaid 
P’hures.  Could  you  tell  me  where 
9e*  any  and  about  how  much  they 
(0s,.-R.P.,  New  Hampshire 

Jdde  variety  in  subjects  for  pic- 
°1  inlaid  woods  can  be  ob- 
rom  Albert  Constantine  and 
'jj  •  797  East  135th  St.,  New  York 
u'  This  is  also  a  source  for 
''kin  ^inds  and  other  wood- 

S  supping.  Cost  of  catalogue  is 
s  of  pictures  from  about  $1.50 


Stain 


sever!!!  «eats  of  paint  off  an  old 
,  n  fken  reached  what  seemed  to 
1(j  j*  fCI!  s*a,n  that  penetrates  the 
jVe  Use<*  bleach  ond  it  is  now 
°°  '  except  at  the  corners  where 


' 


r|y 


sides  and  ends  are  dovetailed  together. 
There  the  wood  was  not  smoothed  and 
the  stain  set  in  deeply.  Could  I  use  dark 
varnish  of  some  sort  for  the  unbleached 
part,  while  finishing  the  top  and  sides  in 
the  regular  way?— Mrs.  J.S.,  New  York 

In  considering  the  value  of  an  an¬ 
tique,  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  show 
some  signs  of  age  and  of  its  original 
condition.  Therefore,  I  would  not  worry 
about  having  the  green  stain  show  in 
places,  nor  would  I  use  dark  stain  to 
hide  it. 

The  old  buttermilk  paints  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  and  the  question  of 
how  to  do  it  is  often  asked.  Recently 
we  have  had  very  good  results  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  directions  for  use  of  one  of 
the  new  “wash-away”  paint  removers. 
The  remover  is  applied  liberally  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  one  and 
one-half  hours.  Then  a  stiff  bristle 
brush  is  used,  frequently  dipping  it  in¬ 
to  cool  water,  until  a  thin  emulsion  is 
obtained  that  contains  the  pigment 
which  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  clean 
cloth  or  sponge. 

When  buying  paint  removers,  read 
the  directions  and  the  guarantees  to 
see  which  one  will  give  you  the  most 
complete  satisfaction. 
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AMERICA 

IS  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

WHICH  WAY  DO  YOU 
WANT  HER  TO  GO? 

To  the  left  is  government  control  of  business,  to  the 
right-— private  enterprise,  the  American  Way.  Some 
leading  politicians  prefer  the  left  road.  That’s  why 
they’re  trying  desperately  to  put  the  government  into 
business  in  competition  with  privately-owned  electric 
utilities. 

Where?  Right  here  in  New  York  State.  These  people 
who  incline  to  the  left  are  trying  to  push  a  bill  through 
Congress  which  would  allow  a  New  York  State  govern-  v  t 
ment  body  to  develop  additional  power  at  Niagara 
Falls.  This  bill  would  give  preference  to  tax-avoiding 
groups  in  the  purchase  of  this  added  power,  which  is 
all  tax  free.  Only  five  percent  of  the  people  of  New 
York  State  would  benefit  while  the  other  ninety-five 
percent  would  help  pay  their  electric  bills. 

Is  this  fair?  We  don’t  think  so.  Furthermore  in  a 
fully  developed,  progressive  area  like  New  York  State, 
there  is  no  reason  to  subsidize  electric  power  for  a 
“favored  few”  at  the  expense  of  the  “mortgaged 

1 

many.”  Private  enterprise,  using  private  funds,  can  do 
a  better  job,  and  is  ready  and  willing  to  do  so. 

The  idea  of  any  government  agency  owning  and  op¬ 
erating  a  business  enterprise  violates  one  of  the  basic 
principles  on  which  this  country  was  founded.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  system  of  Free  Enterprise  has  made  this  nation 
the  greatest  in  the  world,  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way! 
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HAVE  FUN  -  WIN  A  DOLLAR 


$25, 


Here’s  a  chance  to  have  fun  and  perhaps  be  one  of 
25  readers  who  will  receive  $1  each  for  answering 


Scrambled  Ads 
Contes*  No. 4 


We’ve  mixed  up  the  letters  in  the  signatures  of  three  advertisers  in 
this  issue.  Each  group  is  a  complete  signature.  Unscramble  them,  tell  us 
what  page  number  each  ad  is  on  and  mail  to  reach  us  not  later  than 
July  18,  1956.  From  the  pile  of  correct  answers,  a  blindfolded  member 
of  our  staff  will  draw  25  names  to  whom  $1  will  be  sent.  Winners  will 
be  announced  in  our  issue  of  August  4,  1956. 


Example:  “GUNSFORE”  is  “Ferguson”  Page  10. 


1-  EVERMOREFLASKSORMAT  2-  STERSOILANDSODA 

3-  STINTLANTERNAIDCOOKOOF 

(“Inc.”,  “Co.”,  “Corp.”,  etc.  are  NOT  used  in  the  scrambled  lines.) 


SCRAMBLED  ADS, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


(Clip  Here) 


Here  are  my  answers  to  Scrambled  Ads  Contest  No.  4: 


-Page- 


-Page 


3- 


-Page- 


My  name 


Mailing  address. 


(Please  Print) 


TRUTH 


RADIOED  BEHIND 


THE  IRON  CURTAIN  FOR  $1 


Now — through  the  facilities  of  Radio 
Free  Europe  you  can  make  your 
voice  heard  in  the  Red  Satellite 
countries.  From  29  powerful  trans¬ 
mitters  in  West  Germany  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  Radio  Free  Europe  broadcasts 
up  to  20  hours  of  truth  a  day  to 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Romania, 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  The  Reds 
fear  Radio  Free  Europe’s  far-reach¬ 
ing  broadcasts — because  truth  builds 
hope  and  continued  resistance. 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  supported  by 
your  contributions  and  those  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  free  Americans.  Sev¬ 
enty  million  captive  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  depend  on  you  to 
keep  the  truth  coming  their  way 
over  Radio  Free  Europe.  Each  dollar 
sponsors  a  Minute  of  Truth.  Send  as 
many  Truth  Dollars  as  you  can 
spare  to — 


CRUSADE 

for  tp 

FREEDOM 


c/o  Local  Postmaster 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only  . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  sires.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 


PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


E 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM .  . . 


^(ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT tVT 

of  action,  peace  :::%  yv 

of  mind  and  com-  sgSv? 

fort  at  work  or  V  i  $:  / 

play.  Proven, 

patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  of 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Manufacturer 
Dept.  1'6G1,  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  and  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU  P.  0.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG,  TENNESSEE. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both- 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
bo  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Be*.  U-S-PulLOU. 


PICKLES  >■ 


To  Do  You  Proud  / 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


T 


HE  serving  of  “seven  sweets 
and  seven  sours”  with  a  meal  is 
a  quaint  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  custom  that  adds  color, 
flavor,  crispness  and  variety  to  a  menu. 
Most  of  us  won’t  want  to  go  that  far, 
but  even  a  few  delicious  homemade 
pickles  attractively  arranged  with  your 
favorite  preserves  on  a  colorful  relish 
tray  will  add  zest  and  sparkle"  to  your 
meals  later  on  and  make  your  family 
and  guests  admire  your  pickling  skill. 
You’ll  find  it’s  easy  to  make  good 
pickles  if  you  follow  the  directions  be¬ 
low  and  these  favorite  pickle  recipes. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  pickles  you 
plan  to  make,  it  is  important  that  you 
use  high  quality,  freshly  harvested 
food  products  and  other  ingredients, 
as  well  as  the  right  equipment  and 
methods. 


Soft  water  is  best  for  making  pickles. 
If  your  water  supply  is  hard,  or  chemi¬ 
cally  treated,  you  can  boil  it,  then  cool 
and  remove  scum.  Use  a  high  grade 
bottled  vinegar  (no  homemade  ones) 
of  4  to  6  per  cent  acidity,  which  is  clear 
and  without  sediment.  Cider  vinegar  is 
good  for  almost  all  pickles  but  it  may 
cause  some  darkening.  White  vinegar  is 
preferred  for  light  pickles. 

Stone  jars,  or  glass  or  paraffined 
wooden  containers,  may  he  used  for 
brining.  Enameled,  glass,  aluminum,  or 
stainless  steel  kettles  (no  copper,  zinc, 
or  iron),  long  handled  wooden  spoon, 
and  wide  mouthed  funnels  are  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  For  packing  pickles, 
use  sterile  glass  jars  with  glass  or 
enamel-lined  tops,  or  stone  jars  which 
can  be  covered  tightly. 

The  following  pickle  recipes  are  great 
favorites.  The  third  one,  Kosher  Dill 
Pickles,  is  from  a  Cornell  bulletin  and 
is  recommended  by  Mrs.  Lola  Dudgeon, 
Cornell  food  specialist.  It  is  made  by  a 
quick  method  requiring  no  fermenta¬ 
tion. 


HARRIET  NEWKIRK'S  NINE-DAY 
CHUNK  PICKLES 


Select  large  green  cucumbers.  Wash 
and  cut  in  chunks  about  one  inch 
thick.  Use  about  4  quarts.  Soak  cucum¬ 
bers  in  brine  (1%  cups  salt  to  3  quarts 
water)  for  three  days.  Remove  scum 
as  it  forms.  Soak  in  fresh  water  for 
three  days.  Drain,  place  in  a  kettle, 
cover  with  weak  vinegar  and  scald  (do 
not  boil).  Drain  q,nd  place  in  stone 
crocks  or  jars. 

Make  a  sirup  by  boiling  together  for 
5  minutes  3  pounds  of  sugar,  1  pint  of 
vinegar  and  y2  ounce  of  cassia  buds  or 
mixed  spices.  Pour  this  sirup  over  cu¬ 
cumbers.  Let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  off  sirup,  bring  to  boil¬ 


ing  point,  and  pour  over  pick^ 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning  re 
draining  and  boiling  of  sirup  j 
over  pickles  and  cover  crock  tighth 
pack  in  hot  sterile  jars  and  seal  u. 
6  to  7  pints.  '  1 


EVERYBODY'S  FAVORITE  BREAD  ANl| 
BUTTER  PICKLES 


Use  fresh,  firm,  uniform,  and  not 
overripe  foods  for  the  best  product.  Im¬ 
perfect  or  irregular  foods  may  be  used 
for  chopped  relishes.  Be  sure  your 
spices  are  fresh,  as  old  spices  give  off- 
flavors  to  spiced  products.  Whole  spices 
are  better  than  ground  ones  for  flavor 
and  for  the  least  darkening  of  food.  It 
is  a  good  idea  to  tie  whole  spices 
loosely  in  a  little  cheesecloth  bag  and 
remove  them  before  packing  the  final 
product. 

Pure  granulated  salt  (without  chemi¬ 
cals  or  filler  that  makes  pouring  easy) 
gives  a  clearer  product.  Use  granulated 
sugar  unless  the  recipe  states  other¬ 
wise. 


4  quarts  small  young  cucum¬ 
bers,  thinly  sliced 

6  medium  sized  onions,  mediui 
sliced 

4  sweet  red  peppers,  finely 
ground 
l/2  cup  salt 
31/2  cups  sugar 
3%  cups  vinegar 

1  teaspoon  dry  mustard 

2  teaspoons  tumeric 

4  teaspoons  whole  mustard  sel 

Combine  cucumbers,  onions,  pepl 
and  salt  and  let  stand  over  night.  Ca 
with  weighted  lid  to  keep  vegetal 
under  brine.  Next  morning  drain  ’ 
Make  a  sirup  of  sugar,  vinegar, 
tard,  tumeric,  and  mustard  seed 
bring  to  boil.  Add  vegetables  and  bil 
just  to  boil  again  and  simmer  for  a  I 
minutes.  Pack  hot  into  sterile  jars  | 
seal.  Makes  about  6  pints. 


KOSHER  DILL  PICKLES 


4  quarts  4-inch  cucumbers 
4  cups  (1  quart)  vinegar 

1  cup  pure  salt 
3  quarts  water 

For  each  quart  use: 

2  heads  dill 
1  clove  garlic 
1  hot  red  pepper 

Wash  cucumbers  and  let  stand 
cold  water  overnight.  Place  1  heat 
dill  in  bottom  of  each  prepared 
Pack  cucumbers  into  the  jar. 
the.  amount  of  garlic  and  red  pep 
given  above  to  each  quart.  Put  a  h 
of  dill  on  top.  Combine  vinegar, 
and  water  and  heat  to  full  rolling 
Fill  jars  and  seal.  Store  in  a  cool  pi 
Makes  7  to  8  pints. 


DELICIOUS  CHUNK  PICKLES 


10  to  12  medium  cucumbers 
8  cups  sugar 
2  tablespoons  mixed  pickling  spic 
5  teaspoons  salt 
4  cups  cider  vinegar 

Wash  cucumbers  and  cover  v 
boiling  water.  Let  stand  over  nij 
Drain  and  repeat  this  process  on  e 
of  the  next  three  days.  On  the  5th  c 
drain  and  slice  cucumbers  into  vi 
1  inch  slices.  Combine  sugar,  spice, 
and  vinegar,  bring  to  boiling  and  p 
over  pickles.  Let  stand  two  days  an 
third  day,  bring  to  boiling,  place :  in 
sterile  jars,  and  seal  immedia 
Makes  about  5  to  6  pints. 


Everyone  likes  to  have  P1C 
peaches,  pears,  and  crabappks  on 
preserve  shelf.  Use  this  pickling  s 
for  pickling  any  fruits: 


PICKLING  SIRUP 


2  pounds  white  sugar 
2  cups  vinegar 
1  ounce  stick  cinnamon 
1  ounce  whole  cloves 

Combine  sugar  and  vinegar  and 
spices  tied  together  in  a  htt  e  ^ 
cloth  bag.  Boil  10  minutes  he  0  ^ 

ing  prepared  fruits.  Cook  a  e 
time  until  tender.  You  may  us 
cinnamon  and  oil  of  cloves  in  P 
stick  cinnamon  and  whole  c  ’ 
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U  * 


easy 


a  little  goes  a  long  way. 


■  tg.  Jf  you  wish  a  milder  pickle  sirup, 

,  g  cupS  sugar,  6  cups  water  and  y2 
,  vinegar.  Makes  enough  sirup  for 
|t0  6  pints  of  pickled  fruit. 

The  next  two  recipes,  Green  Tomato 
ckle  and  Apple  Chutney,  are  from  a 
tie  booklet,  “Pickling  the  Easy  Way,” 
blished  by  H.  J.  Heinz  Company, 
ttsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

green  tomato  pickle 

2  pounds  (about  6)  5-inch  cu¬ 
cumbers,  pared,  sliced 

\\L  pounds  (about  1  quart)  green 
tomatoes,  thinly  sliced 
\jx  pounds  (about  1  quart) 
onions,  sliced 

4  green  peppers,  chopped 
1  red  pepper,  chopped 

3  cups  white  vinegar 

3  cups  granulated  sugar 
1  tablespoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  celery  seed 

1  tablespoon  mustard  seed 

I  Wash  and  prepare  vegetables.  Com¬ 
ine  vinegar  and  remaining  ingredients 
Id  bring  to  boil.  Add  vegetables  and 
jnimer  ten  minutes.  Continue  simmer- 
while  quickly  packing  one  hot 
.erilized  jar  at  a  time.  Be  sure  vinegar 
llution  covers  vegetables.  Seal  at  once, 
fakes  4  to  5  pints. 

APPLE  CHUTNEY 

3  pounds  (10  to  12  medium) 
green  tomatoes 
1(4  pounds  (4  medium)  red  apples, 
unpeeled 

3  medium  sweet  peppers,  quar¬ 
tered,  seeded 

4  medium  onions,  peeled,  quar¬ 
tered 

V/x  tablespoons  salt 
l/i  teaspoons  pepper 
l1/)  teaspoons  ground  cinnamon 
%  teaspoon  ground  cloves 
%/x  cups  granulated  sugar 

2  cups  white  vinegar 

|  Wash  fruit  and  vegetables.  Trim  and 
barter  tomatoes.  Core  and  quarter 

Ipples.  Put  vegetables  through  coarse 
lade  of  food  grinder.  Combine  salt  and 
imaining  ingredients  and  heat  to  boil- 
Pg.  Add  vegetables  and  simmer  30 
inutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Pack  in-, 
hot  sterile  jars  and  seal.  Makes  6 
nts. 

Here  is  an  uncooked  garden  relish 
hich  will  keep  in  the  refrigerator  2 
3  weeks  and  is  especially  good  with 
Id  meats : 

FRESH  GARDEN  RELISH 

2  quarts  (12  to  14  medium)  to¬ 
matoes,  peeled  and  chopped 
1  cup  chopped  celery 
%  cup  chopped  onion 
Vi  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
-  teaspoons  salt 
3  teaspoons  sugar 
1  tablespoon  mustard  seed 
4  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 
j7  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
/s  teaspoon  ground  cloves 
1  cup  vinegar 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  stir'  until 

e  blended.  Pour  into  clean  glasses 

n  cover.  Keep  in  refrigerator  (not 

nfer  ^an  3  weeks).  Makes  about  3 
ints, 

You  will  want  to  make  some  grape 
os  this  easy  way:  Combine  it  later 
,'Vl  'n  gingerale  for  a  beverage,  or  use 
'n-  You  may  even  be  able  to  use 
e  of  the  grapes  for  a  salad  garnish. 

easy  grape  JUICE 

(makes  1  quart) 

*  CUP  stemmed,  fully  ripe  but  not 
i  |JVer  r*Pe  purple  grapes 
up  sugar  (less  if  you  like  your 
juice  less  sweet) 

Hoilmg  water 

8sh  and  stem  grapes 


Place  grapes  and  sugar  in  a  hot  steril¬ 
ized  quart  jar  and  fill  to  top  with  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Insert  silver  knife  along  side 
to  remove  any  bubbles.  Seal  immedi¬ 
ately.  Allow  jar  to  eool,  wrap  in  news¬ 
paper,  and  invert  for  several  days. 
Stand  jar  upright  in  dark  closet  (leave 
in  newspaper  covering).  If  spiced  juice 
is  desired,  place  piece  of  stick  cinnamon 
and  few  cloves  in  jar  with  grapes  and 
sugar.  This  juice  should  keep  perfectly, 
but  you  may,  if  you  wish,  process  in 
boiling  water  bath  for  8  to  10  minutes. 
Let  stand  4  to  6  weeks  before  using. 
This  recipe  makes  1  quart  jar.  Increase 
proportionately  for  number  of  jars  de¬ 
sired. 

PICKLED  PLUMS 

5  pounds  large  blue  plums 
1  quart  vinegar 
3  pounds  sugar 
Zi  ounce  stick  cinnamon 

Wash  plums  and  place  in  earthen 
crock.  Heat  vinegar,  add  sugar  and 
spice,  and  boil  5  minutes.  Pour  sirup 
over  plums  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning,  drain  off  juice,  bring  it  to 
boiling,  and  pour  back  over  plums.  Re¬ 
peat  the  boiling  of  the  juice  5  morn¬ 
ings,  the  last  time  boiling  both  plums 
and  juice  for  10  minutes.  Pack  hot  in 
hot  sterile  jars  and  seal.  Makes  about 
6  pints. 

CHILI  SAUCE 

4  quarts  (24  to  28  medium  size) 
tomatoes,  peeled  and  chopped 

2  cups  chopped  sweet  red  pepper 

1  hot  pepper,  chopped 

2  cups  chopped  onion 

2  tablespoons  celery  seed 

1  tablespoon  mustard  seed 

1  bay  leaf 

1  teaspoon  whole  cloves 

1  teaspoon  ground  ginger 

1  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 

2  3-inch  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon 

1  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

3  cups  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  salt 

Combine  tomatoes,  peppers,  onion. 
Tie  seeds,  bay  leaf,  and  other  spices 
loosely  in  little  cheesecloth  bag,  and 
add  to  tomato  mixture.  Boil  until  mix¬ 
ture  is  reduced  y2  in  volume,  stirring 
frequently  to  prevent  sticking.  Add 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  salt.  Boil  rapidly 
with  constant  stiiTing  for  5  minutes. 
Remove  spice  bag.  Pour  into  hot  ster¬ 
ile  jars  and  seal.  Makes  6  pints. 

One  of  the  most  popular  pickle 
recipes  ever  printed  by  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  is  the  following  one  for 
Watermelon  Pickles,  by  Mrs.  Grace 
Watkins  Huckett,  our  former  home  edi¬ 
tor.  We  are  reprinting  it  here  by  re¬ 
quest: 

MRS.  HUCKETT'S  WATERMELON  PICKLE 

4  pounds  watermelon  rind 
Limewater  made  with  2  quarts 
cold  water  and  2  tablespoons  lime 
(calcium  oxide) 

2  quarts  mild  vinegar 

1  quart  water 

4(4  pounds  granulated  sugar 

2  tablespoons  allspice 

2  tablespoons  whole  cloves 

10  2-inch  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon 

Select  rind  from  a  firm,  not  over¬ 
ripe  melon.  Before  weighing,  trim  off 
green  rind  and  pink  flesh  to  within  (4- 
inch  of  the  rind — this  gives  the  pickle 
a  little  extra  color.  Cut  in  inch  cubes 
and  soak  2  y2  hours  in  the  limewater. 
Drain,  cover  with  fresh  water;  cook 
1  y2  hours  or  until  tender.  Add  more 
water  as  it  boils  off. 

Let  stand  overnight  in  this  same 
water;  next  morning,  drain.  Bring  to 
the  boiling  point  the  Vinegar,  1  quart 
of  Water,  the  sugar  and  the  spices  tied 
loosely  in  cheesecloth.  Add  the  drained 
watermelon  and  boil  gently  for  2  hours 
or  until  the  sirup  is  fairly  thick.  Re¬ 
move  spice  bag,  pack  the  pickle  in 
sterilized  glass  jars,  seal  and  store  in 
a  cool  place.  About  7  pints. 


A  FAX  WEATHER  MAP 


Fax  weather  maps  are  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  to  tell  in  advance  what  the 
weather  will  be.  These  maps  plotting  weather 
elements  pass  continuously  between  offices  of  the 
Bureau  by  means  of  electronic  tele-facsimile 
transmission.  The  Bureau  hits  an  average  accu¬ 
racy  of  85.7%  in  forecasting  weather  conditions. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau’s  expert  meteor¬ 
ologists  voice  their  forecasts  for  the  entire  area 
directly  from  their  operations  centers  —  at 
Albany  and  Buffalo — over  the  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK.  Through  FM  radio  relay,  RRN 
makes  direct  pickups  of  reports  oil  existing 
weather  conditions  at  points  across  the  state. 

By  tuning  to  the  RRN,  you  can  get  this 
weather  service  four  times  daily. 

6:25  a. m.  7:15  a.m.  12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.m. 

Brought  to  you  by 


(462)  22 


Kernels,  Screenings 

cutcC  Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
AT  “SpUjftplbs  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 

Ryegrass  in  Corn 


I  ORN  IS  the  number  one  row 
crop  of  the  Northeast.  Silage 
corn  volume  holds  its  own, 
while  ear  corn  acreage  contin¬ 
ues  to  expand,  although  at  a  slower 
pace  than  in  the  5  year  period  1950- 
55.  We  Northeasterners,  grow  much 
corn,  including  sweet  corn,  and  leave 
a  lot  of  bare  ground  unprotected  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter. 

Ryegrass  seed  of  the  domestic  strain 
is  in  plentiful  supply  this  year  and 
sells  at  about  121/>  cents  a  lb.,  or  not 
more  than  $2.00  for  the  15  lbs.  re¬ 
quired  for  one  acre  of  cover  crop. 
Nowadays  in  every  neighborhood  will 
be  found  the  simple  little  broadcast 
seeders  which  mount  on  any  tractor 
with  power  takeoff  or  even  with  bat¬ 
tery  power,  and  do  a  rapid  and  good 
job  of  distributing  seed  while  ground 
is  loose  from  the  last  cultivation.  That 
does  it. 

Five  Ileal  Bcndils 

1.  Ryegrass  will  in  most  seasons  grow 
sufficiently  in  corn  to  provide  a 
sustaining  carpet  for  corn  harvest¬ 
ing  equipment,  whether  it  be  the 
field  chopper  for  silage  or  the  me¬ 
chanical  picker  at  a  later  date.  In 
a  wet  fall  such  as  we  had  at  Hay- 
fields  in  1955,  firm  footing  for  har¬ 
vesting  machinery  counts  a  great 
deal. 

2.  Good  late  fall  pasture  can  be  bad 
from  ryegrass  cover  crop,  in  day¬ 
time  for  milking  cows,  or  day  and 
night  for  young  stock.  In  fields 
where  corn  has  been  machine  pick¬ 
ed.  cattle  will  also  get  some  useful 
feed  from  stalks  and  fallen  ears. 
In  fields  where  corn  is  harvested 
foy  silage,  there  will  be  a  little 
more  ryegrass  for  grazing  than 
where  stalks  are  left. 

3.  Erosion  is  prevented  in  a  field  of 
corn  stubble  or  stalks  carrying  a 
cover  crop  of  ryegrass,  even  where 
the  cover  is  not  as  thick  as  hoped 
for.  Erosion  is  always  greater  than 
the  eye  can  determine  on  row  crop 
ground  left  bare.  The  good  surface 
dirt  swept  away  by  wind  or  water 
erosion  is  pay  dirt  upon  which 
money  has  been  spent. 

4.  When  a  good  crop  of  corn  is  grown, 
some  quickly  available  fertility  is 
left  over  that  the  corn  didn't  use. 
Ryegrass  takes  this  up  and  saves  it 
by  converting  into  organic  matter 
for  the  crop  to  follow  after  plow¬ 
ing  in  the  spring.  Deep  rooted  rye¬ 
grass  in  corn  is  certainly  a  fertility 
conserver,  if  not  directly  a  builder. 

5.  Research  has  shown  that  ryegrass 
cover  crop  improves  physical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  even  on  fields 
where  corn  is  grown  year  after 
year.  It  is  what  Professor  G.  R. 
Free  of  Soil  Conservation  Service 
of  U.S.D.A.  calls  “promotion  of 
aggregation”.  Improved  physical 


structure  (more  granular)  means 
higher  water  holding  capacity  and 
greater  ability  to  resist  packing  by 
vehicles  or  rain. 

At  Hayfields  we  hope  to  spread  rye¬ 
grass  seed  on  our  64  acres  of  corn  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  each  field.  We  know  it  will  pay 
and  the  only  question  is  how  to  find 
the  time,  money  and  energy  for  the 
job.  We’ve  been  doing  it  for  years, 
yet  something  less  than  all  the  corn 
acreage  could  be  reached  in  any  sea¬ 
son.  Last  fall  ryegrass  pasture  after 
corn  was  picked  from  a  20  acre  field 
was  -extremely  helpful  for  daytime 
grazing  of  the  milking  herd  during  the 
long  period  of  late  open  weather. 

BOMIE  IS  TO  GO 

OW  NO.  256  is  Bonnie,  a  solid  red 
animal.  She  carries  4/16  of  the 
blood  of  Red  Dane,  4/16  Holstein, 
1/16  Ayrshire  and  7/16  Guernsey. 
Also  Bonnie  carries  an  inherited  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  back,  which  came  to  her 
from  her  crossbred  dam.  and  the  dam 
had  it  from  her  own  100%  Guernsey 
dam.  So  Bonnie’s  maternal  granddam, 
a  big  high  producing  Guernsey,  was 
able  to  pass  on  this  weakness,  in  dim¬ 
inishing  amount  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
still  there. 

Now  at  9,  Bonnie,  whose  lifetime 
average  is  2X305  M.E.  basis,  10,291 
lbs.  milk,  4.6%,  473  lbs.  fat,  travels 
to  and  from  pasture  very  slowly  and 
finds  difficulty  in  rising  or  lying  down. 
But  she  lasted  longer  than  her  dam 
or  granddam. 

Bonnie’s  daughters  as  young  cows 
as  yet  give  no  evidence  of  the  weak¬ 
ness,  while  retaining  the  good  produc¬ 
ing  qualities  and  nice  appe'arance  of 
the  family.  We  believe  Bonnie’s  per¬ 
formance  was  somewhat  hindered  by 
her  difficulty,  and  we  hope  that  it  is 
now  so  reduced  in  the  daughters  as  to 
be  negligible. 

SCREENINGS 

The  clambake  is  fading  as  a  popu¬ 
lar  outdoor  feast  and  the  chicken  bar¬ 
becue  is  taking  over.  Nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  as  a  saver  of  time,  tem¬ 
per  and  expense.  Not  many  know  how 
to  do  a  proper  clambake,  but  anyone 
can  turn  out  a  chicken  barbecue  fit  for 
a  queen.  It  can  be  done  for  2  people  or 
200.  Use  charcoal  or  hard  wood.  Apple 
wood  is  good. 

The  complications  of  barbecue  sauce 
need  be  no  hindrance  to  the  decision 
to  go  ahead.  Most  barbecue  sauces  are 
really  too  harsh  with  vinegar  and  con¬ 
diments  for  the  tender,  delicate  chicken 
meat  of  today.  Melted  creamery  butter 
with  added  salt  and  a  little  fresh  lemon 
juice  can  hardly  be  improved  upon. 

* *  *  * 

Some  years  ago  the  realization  sunk 
in  that  Sudan  grass  is  a  very  expensive 
way  to  provide  pasture  for  5  or  6 
weeks.  Usually  nothing  else  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  land  used  for  Sudan  grass 
in  the  year  of  its  production,  and  cost 
can  be  a  good  $50  an  acre.  Since  we 
put  up  grass  silage  anyway,  and  have 
for  20  straight  years,  we  depend  upon 


DR.  HARRY  H.  LOVE 

HE  HAS  changed  the  very  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Northeastern  landscape 
during  the  past  decade  or  more,  after 
spending  many  years  in  preparation. 
Now  76,  Dr.  Love  is  the  daddy  of  Wong 
winter  barley  which  provided  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  present  Hudson  barley 
brought  out  by  Jensen.  Harry  Love  is 
the  creator  of  Yorkwin  and  Cornell  595 
winter  wheats,  and  directed  Jensen  in 
the  early  stages  of  Genesee,  today’s 
best.  These  Cornell  wheats  and  barleys 
make  up  98%  of  this  year’s  New  York 
production  and  are  also  dominant  in 
Michigan,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states.  Reaching  the  age  of  re¬ 
tirement  in  1949,  Dr.  Love  went  to  the 
Far  East  and  near  Bangkok,  Thailand, 
developed  varieties  of  rice  markedly  su¬ 
perior  in  yield  and  of  fine  quality.  Now 
he  is  about  to  come  home.  Farmers 
and  the  population  of  the  world  owe 
much  to  Harry  Love. 


V 

feeding  it  in  summer  to  supplement 
modern  legume-grass  rotated  pastures, 
which  are  plowed  up  every  4th  year. 
This  system  calls  for  slightly  less  than 
an  acre  of  pasture  per  cow  until  Octo¬ 
ber.  After  that  ryegrass  cover  crop 
finishes  out  the  season. 

*  *  * 

'  A  young  fellow  named  Bill  thinks 
I’ve  been  too  severe  in  the  comments 
made  about  hunters  —  particularly 
woodchuck  hunters.  This  young  man 
works  for  a  nursery  company,  and  likes 
to  hunt.  Of  course  Bill  didn’t  have  a 
first  class  cow  shot  in  ’55  and  2  open 
heifers  in  ’54,  as  we  did,  yet  he  still 
has  a  point. 

At  Hayfields  we  welcome  woodchuck 
hunters  who  get  permission  each  time 
they  come,  and  leave  their  names,  ad¬ 
dresses  and  car  numbers.  Real  wood¬ 
chuck  hunters  are  benefactors  when 
they  are  careful  with  rifles  and  remem¬ 
ber  to  close  gates  after  leaving  the  car 
on  the  roadside.  Any  others  are  being 
reported  to  the  sheriff’s  office  and  a 
prowl  car  is  directed  by  radio  to  come 
out  at  once. 

*  *  * 

The  number  or  yield  of  strawberries 
was  lowered  by  untimely  spring  frosts. 
But  not  the  quality!  The  surviving 
blossoms  have  come  through  to  pro¬ 
duce  berries  of  high,  even  distinguished 
flavor.  As  this  is  written  on  June  19, 
strawberries  are  coming  into  full  sea¬ 
son  in  Western  and  Central  New  York. 
On  June  21  and  22  I’ll  be  in  South 
Jersey  at  Seabrook  Farms,  and  with 
luck  should  have  a  dish  or  two  of  ber¬ 
ries  before  their  season  ends.  Inciden¬ 
tally  some  of  us  believe  that  production 
of  strawberries  will  increase  in  the 


Northeast,  including  South  jer,' 
Quality  is  a  factor. 


On  August  6-7-8  a  national  pot, 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Orono 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  with  24  Speali( 
from  8  states.  No  topic  centering 
taste,  flavor  or  eating  goodness  of 
tatoes  can  be  found  in  3  full  (]avs' 
program.  Flavor,  which  more  than/] 
thing  else  determines  how  many  p0 
toes  will  be  eaten,  is  ignored. 

If  potatoes  look  well,  have  high  yi 
and  upon  cooking  aren’t  soggy  or  bla- 
the  consumer  is  supposed  to  like 
But  thousands  of  growers  themselvj 
grow  irregular,  deep  eyed  Green  Moi 
tains  for  their  own  tables,  and  Kat: 
dins  and  the  like  to  sell.  The  consum 
has  responded  by  cutting  potato  col 
sumption  to  about  half.  Better  varied 
are  needed. 


then 


Coming  back  to  strawberries,  each 
us  who  believes  Northeastern  prodn 
tion  will  increase  seems  to  have  a  dj 
ferent  reason.  One  man  points  to 
irrigation  we  now  have,  and  of  cou 
he’s  right.  Another  mentions  hij 
transportation  costs  from  otffer  regioj 
and  he’s  also  right. 

Still  another  brings  out  that  pi 
breeders  in  improving  yield  and 
pearance  of  strawberry  varietl 
haven’t  lowered  flavor  as  in  potato 
He’s  at  the  head  of  the  class,  brackel 
with  the  one  who  tells  how  consunii 
appreciate  riper  berries  from  near 
whether  fresh  or  frozen.  And  we  hi 
plenty  of  freezing  and  preserving 
tablishments  to  balance  prices  in 
fresh  market. 

My  own  special  reason  is  wages 
pickers.  With  minimum  wage  laws 
other  restrictions  applying  nationwii 
the  Northeast  comes  more  nearly  i 
balance  on  labor  costs  with  the  remi 
strawberry  areas. 


DR.  NEAL  F.  JENSEN 

A  T  AGE  40  grey  haired  Neal  J 
v»-sen  has  already  put  his  mam 
lortheastern  agriculture.  He  is  ^ 
;ereal  grains  breeder  at  Come, 
vas  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Harry  H. 

’ore  the  latter’s  retirement.  Di-  ® 
s  primarily  responsible  for  the 
variety  of  oats,  building  this  ou  s 
ng  sort  from  the  foundation  e  ^ 
Dr.  Love.  Genesee  wheat  is  the 
oroduct  of  Drs.  Love  and  Jensen. 
>lder  man  provided  the  souices 
STeal  Jensen  created  Genesee,  e 
mtstanding  wheat  the  NortheaS  j, 
rad.  This  variety  is  already  tiie 
mt  one  and  has  made  New  Yoi  ^ 
he  leader  in  average  yield  Per 
imong  all  wheat  states.  Moie  an 
letter  cereal  grains  can  be  eXI 


•nm  Dr  .Tcnsen. 


erican  Agriculturist,  July  7,  1956 
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Advanced  Grange,  engineering  tested, 
proven  and  perfected  back  GRANGE 
SriOS  as  YOUR  long-term  money  savers 
and  profit  makers. 

Grange  Concrete  Stave  Silos  prove  that 
modern  construction  pays  BIG  divi¬ 
dends  in  long  life  and  dependability. 

umimmmii  k 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
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brand  newi 

Exclusive  Features  Make 

GRANGE 

j  SILO  YOUR  BEST 


INVESTMENT 


"A  Tower  of  Efficiency” 
Heavy  plaster  coat 
Interlocking  staves 
I  Larger  doors 
®  New  Safety  features 


;  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

I  Dept.  A-7 
»  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

*  Send  me  new  Grange  picture  folder 

•  showing  new  exclusive  features. 


•  NAME _ 

I 

•  ADDRESS) . . 

'  Easy  Terms  Available 


Deposits  Made 

OnoT Before  July  16 

hmDWidends  from  July! 


-  BONUS  DIVIDEND 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Sove  More,  Make  More,  i-ty  Utail 

Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
Wn  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $78,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
s  100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

^  Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Enclosed  is  $ _ Please 

In!!0  ,avin9s  account  for  me  and  mail 
PQSsbook  to  address  below. 

0  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Address 


City . 


.  State. 
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RUPTURE-EASER 


TT-8.  Pat.  Off.  (A  Piper  Brace  Truss) 


Double  MS  $5.95 
Right  or  left  No 

$495  Required 

t8(iuci  N Iorr» 'fitting  washable  support  for 
«ble.  8n„n.  ,mn,al  h«mla.  Back  lacing  adjust- 
Scft,  flat  An IE  ln  front.  Adjustable  leg  strap. 
Uneicelipfi  Dad-  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Speratlon  ,comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
Mail  ordpclU2Port-  For  nien,  women,  children, 
abdomenue  *JI|v«  measure  around  iowest  part  of 
hrepay  state  right'or  left  or  double.  We 
Postage  t  on  C.O.D.'s. 

811  ^yandot+f  PrFR.  BRAnE  CO. 

naotte  Dept.  AA  -76  Kansas  City  3,  Mo. 


SERVICE 

"BUY  BACK” 

I  would  appreciate  any  information  you 
could  supply  me  with  concerning  the  rab¬ 
bit  industry  and  the  reliability  of  the  --- 
.  Company  which  advertises  rabbits. 

Since  we  had  no  information  on  this 
particular  company  we  wrote  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  were  advised  by  them  that 
they  classified  this  company  as  a 
‘buy-back’  concern  and  j:elt  that  the 
advertising  literature  is  misleading. 

They  said  they  hoped  that  new  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  raising  rabbits  will 
not  be  taken  in  by  these  so-called  ‘buy¬ 
back’  concerns  because  in  most  cases 
business  dealings  with  them  are  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  By  ‘buy-back,’  of  course,  we 
mean  companies  that  promise  to  buy 
back  breeding  stock  at  high  prices;  a 
promise  which  is  seldom  kept. 

If  you  are  interested  in  rabbit  rais¬ 
ing,  the  American  Rabbit  Breeders 
Association,  Inc.,  4323  Murray  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh  17,  Penna.  offers  a  booklet, 
“A  Practical  Beginning  To  Successful 
Rabbit  Raising,”  for  25c. 

—  A.  a.  — 

MISLEADING  ADS 
STOPPED 

Action  has  been  taken  by  the  State 
Attorney  General  against  a  chinchilla 
firm  in  Queens  that  used  high  pres¬ 
sure  tactics  in  urging  customers  to  buy 
chinchillas  with  the  idea  of  breeding 
for  quick  profit.  An  injunction  was  is¬ 
sued  forbidding  them  from  using  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  selling  sub-stand¬ 
ard  chinchillas  or  failing  to  keep  prop¬ 
er  records  for  two  years.  Refunds  to¬ 
taling  about  $20,000  were  made  to  a 
number  of  customers  who  had  filed 
complaints. 

We  feel  it  timely  to  repeat  our  warn¬ 
ing  that  chinchilla  raising  is  not  a  get- 
rich-quick  proposition.  ' 

—  a.  a.  —  , 

WANTED 

A  subscriber  would  like  very  much  to 
buy  a  copy  of  the  Orange  Judd  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  published  in  the 
1870’s  (preferably  an  issue  for  Febru¬ 
ary,  1876,  of  the  edition  then  distributed 
in  Maryland. 

If  you  have  a  copy  you  would  like 
to  sell,  write  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Box  OJ,  Service  Bureau,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Joseph  Troyan,  Aqueboguo  . $2.00 

(refund  from  homework  company) 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Nicholl.  Deer  River  .  1.00 

(refund  on  towels) 

Mr.  Elmer  E.  Amidon,  Central  Square  .  4.50 

( refund  on  subs. ) 

Mrs.  Paul  Baratier,  Parish  .  7.45 

(refund  nn  merchandise) 

Mrs.  Leland  King,  LeRoy  . 1.00 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

Mr.  Loren  Gibson,  Hunt  . . .  5.97 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Austin,  Black  River  . . .  1.00 

(refund  on  catalog) 

Mrs.  Grace  Smith,  W.  Shokan  .  42.50 

(settlement  of  claim) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Smith,  Califon  .  12.95 

(refund  on  mirror) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  John  Czepiel,  Chicopee  .  8.50 

(settlement  of  damage  claim) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  Lester  Burnell,  Claremont  .  14.00 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

Mr.  Lester  K  Webster,  Canaan  .  4.95 

(refund  on  merchandise) 

Mr.  Karol  Gonet,  Newmarket  . 200.00 

(refund  on  equipment) 

Mr.  Henri  Lamoureux,  No.  Stratford  . .  21.07 

(refund  on  order) 

MAINE 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dickinson,  Skowhegan  . . .  1.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jenkins,  Berwick  . . . 205.72 

(settlement  of  claim) 

CONNECTICUT 

Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Chapel,  Hampton  . . .  11.94 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Ray  P.  Wheeler.  Stonington  . .  3.00 

(adjustment  refund) 

VERMONT 

Mrs.  Ruby  C.  Turner,  So.  Royalton  .  1.00 

(refund  on  order) 

Mrs.  Christine  Terrien.  Barton  .  4.50 

(refund  on  hose) 

Mr.  Jay  R.  Hunt,  Belvidere  . . .  23.00 

(refund  on  deposit) 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Bickford,  Sr,,  Newport  _  10.00 

(refund  on  subs.) 


BUREAU 

BROUGHT  HOME  THE 
BACON 

‘‘I  received  the  full  amount  of  the 
refund,  $31.84,  from  the  —  —  Com¬ 
pany  on  Dec.  13th.  I  want  to  express 
my  complete  satisfaction  with  the  way 
in  which  you  handled  ,the  affair.  I  had 
been  trying  for  more  than  two  years  to 
obtain  satisfaction  from  them,  but  all 
my  letters  were  ignored.  Without  your 
efforts,  I  probably  never  would  have 
collected., 

“The  refund  went  a  long  way  to¬ 
wards  making  this  a  merry  Christmas 
for  the  Smith  family.  I  will  be  sure  to 
tell  all  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
that  your  protective  service  really 
brings  home  the  bacon.  Thank  you  once 
again. 

“Merry  Christmas.” 

— Frank  J.  Smith,  Colchester,  Conn. 

—  A.  A.  — 

NEW  LAW  ON  CAR  SALES 

In  New  York  State  new  legislation 
will  go  into  effect  next  October  1st, 
which  will  regulate  the  selling  of  cars 
for  personal  use  where  the  cash  sale 
price  is  $3,000  or  less.  It  is  intended  to 
give  the  buyer  some  protection  against 
certain  abuses. 

It  specifies  some  things  that  must  be 
in  a  contract  for  the  protection  of  the 
buyer  and  it  requires  that  the  buyer 
have  a  copy  of  the  contract  delivered  to 
him.  The  law  also  requires  that  the 
contract  must  specify  the  cash  sale 
price  of  the  car,  the  amount  included 
for  insurance  and  other  benefits,  the 
amount  of  fees  and  the  time  sale  price 
compared  with  the  cash  sale  price. 
Furthermore,  it  puts  certain  ceilings  on 
credit  charges. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  complete 
explanation  of  this  new  legislation, 
write  a  postcard  or  letter  to  Dr.  Persia 
Campbell,  Consumer  Counsel,  Execu¬ 
tive  Chambers,  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  ask 
for  pamphlet,  “Planning  to  Buy  a  Car 
on  Time?” 

—  a.  a.  — 

CANCER  W  ARNING 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  issued  a  public  warning  that  the 
Hoxsey  treatment  for  internal  cancer 
distributed  by  the  Hoxsey  Cancer 
Clinics  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Portage, 
Pa.,  is  worthless  and  may  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  those  who  rely  upon  it  instead 
of  obtaining  competent  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  All  persons  who  may  be  consid¬ 
ering  the  Hoxsey  treatment  are  advised 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  warning  notice. 

Write  to: 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

This  warning  is  an  official  notice  of 
the  U.  S.  Government. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Elmer  Welcome  Booth,  born  in  Union, 
Conn.  51  years  ago,  one  of  eleven  chil¬ 
dren;  when  last  heard  from  was  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Any  descendants  or  near  relatives  of 
Andrew  Pulver,  son  of  Maria  Lasher 
Pulver  ? 

Ralph  Verrill  who  lived  at  North 
Buckfield,  Maine  over  40  years  ago? 

Elton  Wing,  who  as  a  young  boy 
lived  with  S.  E.  &  Rose  E.  Cobb  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  Maine,  and  when  last  heard  from 
was  working  in  a  shoe  factory  in  New 
York. 

Descendants  of  Almira  and  Richard 
A.  Rowe,  brother  and  sister,  born  about 
1838  and  1847  at  Monroe,  Maine.  They 
were  children  of  Peter  and  Esther 
(Royal)  Rowe,  later  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

Edward  Gray  who  worked  in  Win¬ 
chester,  Conn.  18  years  ago.  His  wife’s 
name  was  Mary  and  he  had  two  sons, 
Sonny  and  Bobby. 
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only 

$31500 

for  24' 


QUALITY 


"SP” 
ELEVATORS 


top  drive 
pulls 
load  up 


60° 

elevation 
in  safety 


extra  deep 
“slip-on” 
flights 


20”  wide 
trough 


‘greased  for- 
long-life” 
bearings 


MAIL  Coupon 
for  new 
Catalog. 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  Inc. 

INTERCOURSE,  PA. 

Rush  new  Smoker  Catalog  to 

P.O . . . . . . . . . . . 

R.F.D  . . .  State  _ _ 


How  to  keep  your 
horse  at  work 

#  A  rubdown  with  Absorbine  Wash 
right  after  work  helps  prevent  galled 
shoulders,  sore  necks,  stiffness  across  the 
back,  shoulders  and  loins.  Absorbine 
applied  to  a  blemish  or  at  the  first  sign 
of  puffiness  helps  stop  a  more  serious 
condition  like  ringbone  or  spavin.  Does 
not  remove  hair  nor  blister  skin.  Horse 
can  be  treated  on  the  job.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

100 

postg. 

500 

postg. 

.1000 

postg. 

1000 

F.O.B. 

prepd. 

prepd. 

prepd. 

Sewell 

CABBAGE  . 

$1.90 

$3.95 

$4.85 

$3.00 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

2.00 

4.85 

7.25 

5.00 

BROCCOLI  . . 

1.90 

3.95 

5.00 

3.50 

SWEET  POTATO  . 

2.00 

5.00 

7.50 

6.00 

BRUSSEL  SPROUT. 

1.90 

3.95 

5.00 

4.00 

TOMATO  . 

2.00 

4.35 

5.85 

5.00 

PEPPER  . 

2.00 

5.00 

8.00 

6.00 

COLLARD 

1.90 

3.95 

4.85 

3.00 

Cabbage:  10,000  or  more  $2.75 
in  lots  of  10,000  or  more  $4.50 
We  Guarantee  Good 
COMPLETE  LINE  OF  HIGH 


per  M.  Cauliflower 
per  M. 

Delivery. 

GRADE  SEEDS 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDlN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FI  FTY-TWO  YEARS. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Floyd  Hemling  of  Columbus,  Wisconsin  tells 

“Why  we  went  DE  LAVAL  all  the  way-  " 


"When  we  decided  to  'go  pipe-line/  we  did  it  to  cut 
•down  the  labor  and  cost  of  producing  milk.  We  wanted 
equipment  that  would  save  the  most  — and  produce 
the  most.  And  we  chose  a  De  Laval  Combine. 

"We  like  De  Laval's  whole  pipeline  set-up.  We  like 
the  De  Laval  Magnetic  Pulsation  Control  because  it 
gives  us  uniform  milking  and.  big  production  at  every 
milking.  We  find  the  De  Laval  'hand'  is  very  gentle 
and  efficient. 

% 

"And  we  like  the  De  Laval  'In-Place'  Washing  System 
*-we  know  it  saves  us  plenty  in  water  and  detergent— 
to  say  nothing  of  time  and  labor. 

"We  went  De  Laval  all  the  way,  including  not  only  the 
above  but  also  a  De  Laval  L.  P.  Gas  Water  Heater, 


Wash  Tank  and  a  De  Laval  Bulk  Milk  Tank— and  we're 
mighty  glad  we  did. 

"When  we  made  up  our  minds  to  put  in  a  bulk  milk 
tank,  we  naturally  looked  around  at  various  makes. 

"So  far  as  we  could  judge,  all  those  we  saw  would 
cool  the  milk  O.K.  and,  probably,  we  figured,  at  just 
about  the  same  operating  cost. 

"But  the  big  thing  in  our  minds  was  dependability . 
And  it  seemed  to  us  that  if  anybody  knew  how  to 
design  and  build  a  cooler  that  wouldn't  give  trouble, 
it  was  De  Laval.  We  wanted  dependability  beyond  all 
question,  and  we  got  it." 

• 

If  you  want  equipment  that  will  save  the  most— 
and  produce  the  most . . .  go  De  Laval— all  the  way! 
Get  all  the  money-making  details— now! 


,/•  •  • 


DE  LAVAL 


SERVING  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1878 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  -G 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  lava^ 
j  Combine  Milker  can  cut  my  production  costs,  increase 
i  my  milk  profits. 

I  prefer  Q  Sepdrate  milking  room  (3  Dairy  barn 
installation.  I  milk  about - _cows. 


Name. 

Tawn. 


RFD. 


$tate- 


Catlf* 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


Poughkeepsie,  New  York  .  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6  •  DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae, 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


CURACAO 


JAMAICA 


CARACAS 


HAITI 


I  T  WAS  just  like  spending 
two  weeks  in  paradise!” 
said  all  those  who  went 
with  us  on  our  Caribbean 
Cruise  last  January.  And 
indeed  it  was  a  wonderful 
trip— so  completely  delightful  that  we  are 
going  to  have  another  Caribbean  Cruise  next 
January.  This  time  we  will  visit  the  fabulous 
city  of  Caracas  in  Venezuela;  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  romantic  Virgin  Islands;  Jamaica,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  islands  of  the  British  West 
Indies;  St.'  Kitts;  picturesque  Haiti,  and 
|  Quaint  Curacao  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 

Once  again  our  ship  will  be  the  beautiful 
|  “3gship  of  the  Home  Lines  —  the  S.  S. 
Homeric,  whose  reputation  for  friendly  serv¬ 
ice,  luxurious  accommodations,  fine  food,  and 
shipboard  entertainment  is  absolutely  unsur¬ 
passed.  You  have  to  live  on  the  Homeric  for 
hfteen  days,  as  we  did  last  January,  to  know 
what  a  joy  it  is  to  travel  oh  this  famous  ship. 

I  t  s  really  a  magnificent  summer  resort  afloat, 
with  spacious  lounges,  dining  salon,  swim- 

m'ng  pool,  movie  theater,  and  bright  sun- 
swept  decks. 

,^Ur  cruise  directors 
^*1  again  be  the  Travel 
service  Bureau  of  Brook- 
Jne;  Massachusetts,  those 
ne  I°lks  who  did  such  a 
Marvelous  job  of  direct - 
lng  our  last  cruise.  Every 


January  23  --  February  7,  1957 


detail  of  the  trip  has  been  perfectly  planned. 
From  the  moment  you  board  our  ship  on 
January  23  in  New  York  City  until  you  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  on  February  7,  you  will 
have  a  succession  of  carefree,  happy,  golden 
days  whose  memory  will  be  with  you  forever. 

Our  six  land  trips  will  show  you  some  of 
the  most  fascinating  places  in  those  islands  of 
perpetual  summer  where  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  first  set  foot  in  1492.  You  will  feel  as  if 


you  are  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  yourfeelf, 
for  you  will  see  strange  lands  hnd  people,  and 
hear  foreign  tongues.  You  will  fall  in  love 
with  these  beautiful,  picturesque  places  and 
draw  away  from  their  shores  v/ith  a  longing 
to  return  some  other  day.  (Continued  on  Page  25) 

Our  cruise  ship  will  sail  "right  up  Main  Street"  in 
the  quaint  Dutch  city  of  Willemstad  on  the  island  of 
Curacao. 


Picturesque  natives 
selling  brightly  col¬ 
ored  strings  of 
beads  are  a  familiar 
sight  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  island  of  Ja¬ 


maica. 


'^4 


will  be  goodby  to  winter  when  w%,  head  south- 
per  “^oard  the  incomparable  S.S.  Homeric  —  the 
[)^ect  S^'P  for  the  perfect  cruise.  It  will  be  our 
e  tor  fifteen  wonderful,  unforgettable  days! 


BEST  WAY 


'  W.4  il|p?  * '  ■;  M  1§| 

&■& 


PLENTY  OF  GRAIN:  To  make  a  16%  dairy  feed,  use  your  grain 
with  G.L.F.  40%  Hi-Pro  and  molasses. 

470  lbs.  40%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 
630  lbs.  Oats 
700  lbs.  Ear  Corn 
200  lbs.  Molasses 

PLENTY  OF  GRAIN— HIGHER  FAT  RATION:  The  right  concentrate 
for  a  16%  feed  is  G.L.F.  32%  Hi-Pro.  It  is  increasingly  popular 
because  of  its  5%  fat  content.  Molasses  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  T.D.N. 

500  lbs.  32%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 
1300  lbs.  Oats 
200  lbs.  Molasses 

MODERATE  GRAIN  SUPPLY:  If  your  grain  needs  some  help  to  last 
through ‘the  winter,  G.L.F.  30%  Hi-Pro  and  molasses  are  just  the 
ticket.  For  a  16%  feed: 

700  lbs.  30%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 

500  lbs.  Oats 

600  lbs.a  Ear  Corn 

200  lbs.  Molasses 

LIMITED  GRAIN:  G.L.F.  24%  Lli-Pro  will  stretch  your  grain  to  the 
last  milk-making  bushel— and  provide  a  16%  quality  ration  for 
njaintenance  and  full  production: 

1050  lbs.  24%  Hi-Pro  Concentrate 
200  lbs.  Oats 
550  lbs.  Ear  Corn 
200  lbs.  Molasses 

The  BEST  WAY  to  feed  your  home-grown  grains  is  to  mix 
them  with  G.L.F.  Concentrates— and  there’s  no  better  way  to 
cut  feed  bills  .  .  .  right  now  as  well  as  next  winter.  Quality  of 
a  ration  with  high-grade  grain  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  a  mill- 
mixed  formula.  .  1  , 

Your  G.L.F.  man  is  ready  to  help  in  selecting  the  Hi-Pro 
to  make  the  most  of  the  grain  you  have  available— at  whatever 
protein  level  you  need  to  match  your  roughage.  And  this  is 
important,  too:  G.L.F.  Hi-Bro’s  supply  all  necessary  minerals 
and  vitamins. 
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HOWTO 

FOR  HENS 


LAYING  MASH  OR  GROWING  MASH:  Mix  800  lbs.  of  G.L.F. 
Layer  or  Super  Layer  Mixing  Mash  with  1200  lbs.  of: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

nni 

Com 

400 

400 

600 

800 

400 

600 

200 

Si  ' 

Wheat 

400 

400 

600 

400 

800 

200 

600 

Oats 

400 

200 

200 

|| 

Barley 

400 

200 

200 

mm 

ALL-MASH  LAYER 

OR  GROWER:  Mix  500  lbs. 

of  G.L.F.  : 

Super  Laying  Mixing  Mash  with  1500  lbs.  of: 

II 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

XXXA: 

Com 

600 

600 

800 

.700 

500 

300 

700 

K* 

Wheat 

600 

600 

700 

800 

500 

700 

300 

Oats 

300 

" 

200 

300 

200 

PP 

Barley 

300 

300 

200 

300 

BREEDER  MASH:  Mix  800  lbs.  of  G.L.F.  Layer  or  Super  Layer 
Mixing  Mash  with  80  lbs.  of  reinforced  whey,  80  lbs.  of  dried 
distillers’  solubles  and  1040  lbs.  of: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Com  400  400  520  700  340  300  300 

Wheat  400,  400  520  340  700  300  300 

Oats  240  220 

Barley  240  220  440 

You  will  be  surprised  how  reasonable  in  price  a  top  laying 
mash  can  be  when  made  with  G.L.F.  Super  Layer  Mixing 
Mash  and  your  own  grains.  With  its  extra  protein,  extra  vitamins, 
and  the  right  amount  of  minerals,  the  Concentrate  makes  those 
grains  into  a  mash  very  similar  to  G.L.F.  Super  Laying  Mash. 
G.L.F.  Layer  Mixing  Mash  is  priced  lower— recommended  when 
somewhat  less  energy  is  desired.  Every  bit  of  G.L.F.’s  attention 
to  careful  formulation  and  quality  ingredients  is  present  in  these 
Concentrates. 

Remember— you  can  seldom  sell  your  grains  for  as  much  as 
they  will  cost  in  feeds  that  you  buy.  Talk  feed  with  your  G.L.Fa 
man.  Get  more  eggs  for  your  feed  dollar. . 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


\ 
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UARANTEED  annual  wage 

F  A  guaranteed  annual  wage  is  fair 
for  any  one  union  strong  enough  to 
ictate  its  terms  to  any  one  manufact¬ 
urer,  then  GAW  should  be  fair  for 
,iy  other  group.  The  courts  of  the 
|nd  and  its  laws  should  so  interpret 
.id  enforce  such  operation.  Thus  guar¬ 
ded  profits  and  guaranteed  prices 
lould  be  the  next  logical  step.  If  this 
pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  all 
lanufacturing  or  producing  operations 
lust  be.  given  govei’nment  protection 
That  will  bring  on  the  biggest  gov- 
rnment  supervisory  operation  yet  de- 
ised.  Before  you  know  it,  we  will,  in 
■uth,  be  a  communistic  nation.  Com- 
mnism  brought  on  by  the  very  de- 
iands  of  unions  who  will  be  the  big- 
|est  losers  in  communism. 

Looking  ahead  at  the  increase  in  the 
jeraand  for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage, 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

An  argument  is  where  two  people 
Rare  trying  to  get  in  the  last  word 
(first. — Author  Unknown 

!*★★★★★  ★  ★  ★ 

he  only  logical  answer  is  that  we  are 
letting  closer,  and  closer  to  the  point 
It  which  we  must  decide  which  is  our 
future  road— free  enterprise  or  com¬ 
munism. — Robert  Burnette,  Neio  York 
farm  Equipment  Dealers,  Inc. 

—  A.  A.  — 

IIAPLE  MILK 

IN  A  recent  issue  of  American  Agri- 
fCULTURiST  there  was  a  small  note  to 
Try  this  Sometime,”  telling  of  the 
hixing  of  milk  with  maple  syrup. 

At  my  son’s  home  they  drink  from 
hree  to  five  quarts  of  milk  daily,  my 
Irandson  being  a  very  large  user  of  the 
ulk.  Yesterday,  we  were  all  over  to 
ny  son’s  place  and  I  was  telling  my 
irandson  about  the  maple  syrup  milk 
Prink. 

Last  evening  after  we  returned  to 
Sayre,  he  came  up  to  our  home  and  we 
aixed  up  some  to  see  how  it  tasted,  and 
t  once  decided  that  it  was  good  enough 
|°  fix  some  more. 

On  one  farm  where  we  audit  the 
Nks  monthly,  they  have  on  the  table 
lvery  n°on  large  pitchers  of  milk  and 
flso  chocolate  milk  and  it  is  all  drunk 
|>P  before  the  meal  is  over.  On  my  next 
pip  over  I  am  going  to  mention  the 
pPle  drink  as  they  put  out  many  gal- 
of  maple  syrup  each  year. 

— Harry  B.  LaBarr,  Sayre,  Pa. 

—  A,  A.  -  f 

axts  farm 

E,  my  husband  and  I,  would  like 
(he  opportunity  of  running  a  farm 


IT  IS  NOT  EASY 
To  apologize, 

To  begin  over, 

To  take  advice, 

To  admit  error. 

To  be  unselfish, 

To  be  charitable, 

To  be  considerate, 

To  keep  on  trying, 

To  profit  by  mistakes, 

To  forgive  and  forget, 

To  think  and  then  act, 

To  shoulder  a  deserved  blame, 
BUT— 

It  always  pays. 

— Author  unknown 


cellent  health  and  well  liked  by  every¬ 
one.  For  three  years  he  ran  a  farm  for 
a  businessman  who  later  sold  it.  At 
present,  he  is  working  on  a  farm,  but 
wants  to  be  an  owner. 

I  know  that  an  occasional  man  who 
may  want  to  retire  will  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  like  this  to  the  right  man.  We 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
is  interested. 

Editor’s  Note:  If  this  letter  appeals  to 
you  and  you  have,  or  know  of  such  an 
opportunity,  write  to  Department  F.O., 
American  Agriculturist,  P.O.  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will  forward  your 
letters. 


A.  A. 


RESULTS 


Lth  the 


■  few 


possibility  of  paying  for  it  in 


years.  My  husband  is  48,  in  ex- 


AS  A  result  of  my  request  which  you 
printed  in  your  letters  to  the  editor, 
I  received  about  100  copies  of  the  poem 
“Mother’s  Fool”  and  some  very  nice 
letters  from  the  people  who  sent  them. 

I  heard  from  people  in  9  states  and  I 
have  already  taken  time  to  write  each 
one  a  personal  letter  of  thanks.  This 
has  proven  to  me  that  the  farm  folks 
of  the  Northeast  are  the  finest. 

I  have  a  neighbor,  a  widower,  who 
lives  alone,  who  would  like  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  some  of  the  folks  back  East. 
His  name  and  address  are:  Frank 
Fremgen,  145  E.  Camino  Real,  Arcadia, 
Calif.  Harold  W.  Kenney,  Arcadia, 
Calif. 

Editor's  Note:  The  request  from  Mr. 
Kenney  appeared  in  the  April  21st  is¬ 
sue  and  a  number  of  our  subscribers 
very  kindly  sent  us  copies  of  the  poem 
which  we  forwarded  along  to  Mr. 
Kenney. 

—  a.  a.  — 

I  am  wondering  if  anyone  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  back  numbers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  I  have  all  copies,  good  and 
clean,  from  June  6,  1949  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  buying 
them,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 
— -Mrs.  L.L.P.,  c/o  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


* 


ictu  °nsey  °*  Auburn,  Maine,  an  American  Agriculturist  fieldman,  sends  us  this 


(,ote^an^  *be  question  "Do  you  know  of  any  better  way  Jo  keep  cows  cool  on 


For  cool,  mild 
smoking  comfort... 


Another  Farmer  Chooses  P.  A.  for  Taste! 

“I’ve  taste-tested  Prince  Albert  for  18  years”, 
says  farmer  D.D.  “Doc”  Fortner.  “And  to  me  no 
other  smoking  tobacco  comes  close  to  P.A.  for 
natural  tobacco  taste.  P.A.  in  my  pipe  means 
cool,  comfortable  smoking.” 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


£0  COOL  Naturally  best  because  Nature,  herself,  put  the 
I  flavor  in  P.  A.!  Prince  Albert’s  exclusive  process 
*  holds  and  heightens  the  rich,  natural  flavor  of  the 


choice  tobacco.  P.A.  is  crimp  cut  to  pack  neat  and 
firm,  smoke  smooth  and  long-burning.  Taste-test  P.A. 
yourself! 

Prince -Albert 

AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
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AX  "OUT”  FOR  SMALL  FARMERS 


“Three  small  dairymen  in  Oregon  have  pooled 
their  holdings,  incorporated  and  given  their 
undertaking  many  of  the  advantages  claimed 
for  large  acreage  farming.  The  three  put 
their  herds,  land  and  equipment  into  one  unit 
and  issued  shares  in  proportion  to  the  contribu¬ 
tion  each  made.  All  three  work  for  their  own 
company.  For  needed  working  capital  they  sold 
$10,000  of  preferred  stock  to  draw  4  per  cent. 
The  three  collect  salaries  as  workers  and,  as 
shareholders,  will  divide  profits  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  shares  each  holds.”  From  Today's 
Agriculture. 

J  HAVE  owned  farm  equipment  jointly.  I  know 
*  the  problems.  Everyone  wants  to  use  the  same 
machine  at  the  same  time.  One  of  the  owners 
may  not  take  as  good  care  of  the  machinery  as 
others.  Another  owner  may  be  hard  to  get  along 
with. 

Nevertheless  the  small  farmer  must  find  some 
answers  to  his  problem  if  he  is  to  stay  in  the 
business.  He  has  just  as  much  right  to  farm  as 
the  big  operator. 

One  of  the  small  farmer’s  biggest  problems  is 
the  cost  of  equipment.  Some  kind  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  sharing  that  cost  and  equipment  may  be 
the  answer  to  his  problem. 

It’s  worth  thinking  about  and  talking  over 
with  your  neighbor. 


COX  GRATUL  ATIHX  S 


K.  CROSS  America  today  there  is  a  great  army 
of  young  people,  graduates  of  high  schools 
who  have  closed  one  of  life’s  chapters  and  en¬ 
tered  another  one.  Thousands  of  then!  are  going 
on  to  colleges;  thousands  of  graduates  of  schools 
and  colleges  are  taking  jobs  for  the  first  time. 

These  young  graduates  are  the  best  hope  of 
the  Republic.  The  future  of  America  is  in  their 
hands.  I  can  make  no  better  wish  for  them  than 
that  they  will  keep  their  high  enthusiasms  and 
ideals  bright  and  shining  and  realize  their  hopes. 


A  LOXG  STEP  TOWARD  SOCIALISM 


ITNDER  the  leadership  of  U.  S.  Senator 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York,  the  Senate 
has  voted  to  turn  over  the  development  of  addi¬ 
tional  electric  light  and  power  at  Niagara  to  the 
politicians. 

At  this  writing,  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  also  voted 
to  authorize  the  Nbw  York  State  Power  Authori¬ 
ty  to  build  and  operate  a  440-million-dollar 
power  plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  full  House 
will  probably  finally  vote  to  approve  this  bill, 
thus  making  it  a  law  if  the  President  signs  it. 

From  any  angle  you  look,  this  legislation  is 
the  worst  from  the  taxpayers’  standpoint  that 
Congress  has  passed  in  many  years.  It  is  also 
the  worst  blow  that  free  enterprise  has  ever  suf¬ 
fered  in  this  country.  It  leaves  the  door  wide 
open  for  more  and  more  big  government,  less 
and  less  freedom  of  the  individual.  Any  poli¬ 
tician  who  sponsored  or  voted  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  has  done  a  great  disservice  to  America  and 
he  has  done  it  in  opposition  to  millions  of  people 
in  New  York  State  who  are  on  record,  through 
their  organizations,  against  State  operation  of 
the  Niagara  project.  Almost  every  farm  and 
business  organization  of  the  State,  including  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  has  passed 
resolutions  favoring  free  enterprise  operation  of 
Niagara  instead  of  the  State’s  doing  it. 


MILK  PRICES  START  UPWARD 


M 


compared  to 

last  year 

will  be  as  follows: 

Actual 

Estimated 

Increase 

19SS 

1956 

July 

$3.85 

$3.99 

.140 

August 

4.15 

4.32 

.17 

September 

4.15 

4.42 

.27 

October 

4.32 

4.44 

.12 

November 

4.33 

4.61 

.28 

December 

4.21 

4.40 

.19 

leaders  have  spent  days  upon  days  at  the  mil 
hearings  presenting  and  emphasizing  the  fac 
that,  dairymen  just  cannot  continue  in  busines 
on  the  prices  they  have  been  receiving 


Many  Republican  politicians  are  equally 
guilty  with  the  Democrats.  Many  voters  are 
Pondering  what  there  is  left  to  choose  between 
Republicans  and  Democrats  when  the  leaders  of 
both  the  parties  seemed  determined  to  go  down 
the  road  to  big  government  and  socialism.  This 
is  especially  true  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  New  York  State  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  State  operation  of  the  Niagara  power. 

On  the  contrary,  men  like  William  E.  Miller 
of  New  York  and  George  A.  Dondero  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  most  of  the  other  New  York  State  Re¬ 
publican  Congressmen  ought  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended  for  their  efforts  in  support  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  have  private  enterprise,  instead  of  the 
State,  develop  the  Niagara  power. 


ILK  PRICES,  of  course,  are  still  far  from 
what  they  should  be  but  they  are  better  and 
the  trend  is  distinctly  upward.  Milk  administra¬ 
tor  Blanford’s  office  has  always  been  accurate 
about  forecasts.  He  has  just  released  estimates 
of  milk  prices  for  the  last  six  months  of  this 
year.  He  indicates  that  uniform  prices  this  year 


The  average  increase  for  the  last  six  months 

over  last  year  is  190  a  hundred.  The  administra¬ 
tor’s  office  also  states  that  prices  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year  will  likely  be  above  what 
they  were  in  1953  and  even  above  those  of  1952. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  present 
hearings  on  the  New  York  Milk  Order  can  bene¬ 
fit  dairymen  as  much  as  450  per  hundred 
pounds.  There  are  other  signs  also  of  better 
times  for  dairymen.  As  I  pointed  out  last  issue, 
the  milk-feed  ratio  is  the  best  it  has  been  in 
years.  In  May  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
bought  113  pounds  of  feed  as  compared  with 
only  96  pounds  in  May  1954  and  98  pounds  in 
May  1955. 

Another  item  of  progress  is  some  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  milk  as  a  result  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  indications  of  im¬ 
proved  conditions  for  dairymen  is  the  fact  that 
the  general  non-milk  organizations — the  Grang¬ 
es,  the  Farm  Bureaus,  and  other  state-wide  farm 
organizations — have  put  their  heads  together  in 
all-out  support  of  milk  marketing  organizations 
in  order  to  help  improve  milk  prices. 

This  improved  situation  did  not  just  happen. 
Some  of  the  gain  is  va  result  of  a  slightly  im¬ 
proved  general  price  level.  Most  of  it  is  due  to 
the  hard  work  of  the  major  long-time  milk  mar¬ 
keting  organizations.  Leaders  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  realizing  more  than  anyone  else  the  plight 
of  dairymen,  have  been  constantly  on  the  job, 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  get  better  milk 
prices.  They  united  to  get  the  super  milk  pool. 
They  have  traveled  to  Washington  untold  times 
to  bring  the  facts  of  the  situation  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  his  associates,  and  these 


prices  they  nave  Deen  receiving. 

Turning  the  trend  upward  has  not  been  easyL 
There  is  no  single  remedy.  Progress  has  beei 
discouragingly  slow,  not  only  for  dairyme 
but  for  their  leaders  who  also  are  dairymen.  Bu 
now  I  am  sure  that  the  turn  in  the  road  ha 
come.  The  responsibility  lies  with  dairymen  t 
continue  to  support  and  have  faith  in  their  ex 
isting  organizations,  and  the  responsibility  als 
rests  heavily  on  the  leaders  of  the  milk  market 
ing  organizations  to  work  together  in  a  team  t< 
hold  present  gains  and  improve  them. 


OUR  ADS  ARE  GUAR  AXT  EE  ID 


W  HEN  READING  American  Agriculture! 

advertisements,  remember  that  they  arl 
guaranteed.  We  always  try  to  make  sure  thal 
all  advertisers  are  reliable,  but  if  any  bad  onel 
get  by  our  screening  and  the  advertisers  will  no| 
make  good,  American  Agriculturist  will. 

There  is  just  one  requirement  to  make  sure  c 
our  guarantee.  When  you  answer  our  ads,  bfl 
sure  to  say,  “I  saw  it  in  American  Agriculi 


TURIST. 


APPLES  DOX’T  .1UST  GROW 


J-J  OW  irritating  it  is  when  many  city  peopli 

A  take  the  attitude — as  many  of  them  do— tha 
fruit  “grows  on  trees,”  and  that  is  all  there  is  ti 
it.  They  seem  to  think,  as  Merrill  Knapp  point 
out,  “that  the  annual  rebirth  of  the  blossom 
in  the  spring  and  their  gradual  transformatioi 
through  the  summer  into  ripe  fruit  are  all  jus 
ordained  by  nature.” 

But  nature  doesn’t  select  the  kind  of  apple 
people  like  to  eat.  Nature  doesn’t  set  out  th 
trees  in  rows,  and  cultivate  and  fertilize  them 
These  things  must  be  done  by  the  farmer,  an 
his  care  of  the  trees  goes  on  for  five  long  year 
before  there  are  any  apples  at  all,  and  from  eigh 
to  ten  years  before  returns  begin  on  the  invest 
ment. 

Nature  does  nothing,  either,  to  discourage  th 
insects  and  other  pests  that  v/ant  to  feed  01 
the  apples  and  the  leaves.  The  orchardist  ha 
to  be  up  early  in  the  morning  to  get  ahead  0 
them.  The  war  against  enemies  of  the  apple 
starts  even  before  the  blossoms  come  out.  Fron 
six  to  twelve  times  during  the  season  the  farme 
must  spray  every  tree.  The  crop  must  be- thin 
ned,  the  trees  fertilized  and  pruned.  Then,  if  th 
weather  is  right,  if  the  bees  are  on  the  job, 
there  are  no  frosts,  no  hailstorms,  then  the  haic 
work  may — with  emphasis  on  “may” — result  1 
a  good  crop. 

Then,  of  course,  the  grower  may  still  rui 
into,  a  too  low  price,  and  lose  part  or  all  of  hi 
hard  work  and  investment.  There  ought  to 
some  way  to  get  these  basic  facts  about  farm 
ing  across  to  the  consumer.  . 


EASTMAX’S  i  'll  ESTXUT 

RADIO  comedian  told  his  radio  audicnc 
that  his  sponsor  had  given  him  a  Christina 
present  of  a  114-piece  after-dinner  set  a  9- 
of  tooth  picks. 

He  added  also,  that  he  had  hung  up  his  stock 
ing  dutifully  on  Christmas  Eve  but  the  °n 
thing  he  found  in  it  the  next  morning  was 
summons  from  the  health  department. 
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Uerican 


AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


GUAM  CASE”  MONEY: 


In  addition  to  the  thirteenth  checks  to¬ 
taling  over  a  million  dollars,  Dairymen’s 
eague  members  will  get  checks  totaling  $1,797,000  from  funds  held  by  the 
Ijarket  Administration,  pending  the  decision  on  the  legality  of  cooperative 
Lyments.  (Grant  Case)  The  League  was  not  required  to  pass  this  money  back 
[o  producers  but  the  Board  made  the  decision  to  do  so. 

Dairymen  who  were  League  members  between  February  1952  to  July  1954 
Ivin  receive  checks  representing  1.594  cents  per  cwt.  for  milk  delivered  in  New 
fork  during  that  period.  Those  League  members  shipping  during  the  period 
|rom  August  1954  to  March  1956  will  get  checks  representing  1.155  cents  per  cwt. 

[\VHEAT  VOTE:  July  20  is  the  date  when  eligible  wheat  growers  vote 

on  quotas  for  1957.  The  loan  rate  for  1957  has  been 
[announced  at  $2.00  a  bushel  (82 y2%  parity)  and  wheat  growers  are  expected  to 
yote  9  to  1  for  quotas.  Law  permitted  supports  at  77%  of  parity  ($1.86). 

The  estimate  of  1956  production  plus  the  carry-over  is  more  than  enough  for 
(two  years.  However,  there  is  a  hope  that  the  soil  bank  program  might  take  10 
Lillion  acres  out  of  wheat  production;  thus  reducing  plantings  from  55  million 
jto  45  million  acres  in  1957. 

ARM  EXPORTS:  The  volume  of  farm  products  exported,  exclusive 

iMMii - r  of  cotton,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Eras  the  highest  in  30  years  and  was  20%  ahead  of  the  big  foreign  aid  year  of 
1948-49  and  of  the  Korea?)  War  period  1951-52.  The  value  of  farm  exports  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  $3,115,000,000  compared  to  $2,865,000,000  for  1955. 

(AIRY  row  IMPORTS:  During  1955  eleven  Northeastern  states 
mammmmemmmmmammmBmm Mwmm—mmmm  imported  84,419  dairy  COWS  and  exported 
[48,351.  For  the  year  36,068  more  dairy  cows  were  shipped  into  the  Northeast 
[than  were  shipped  out.  This  i3  an  increase  over  the  net  imports  in  1954  of 
28,382. 

POTATO  PRICES:  Growers  of  late  potatoes  are  hopeful  about  price 

prospects.  Potato  prices  have  been  relatively  high 
hd  supplies  from  each  area  have  been  cleaned  up  closely,  so  that  each  growing 
[section  starts  off  with  little  competition  from  the  one  preceding  it. 

Long  Island  acreage  is  estimated  at  5%  to  8%  lower  than  last  year  but  acrp- 
|age  in  Maine  and  several  other  late  areas  is  above  last  year. 

C0XS1WER  THIS:  It  is  obvious,  if  you  analyze  the  situation,  that  labor 

unions  could  control  milk  shipments  without  sign- 


ling  large  numbers  of  dairymen  as  union  members.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for 
■union  members  trucking  milk  and  handling  milk  to  refuse  to  touch  it.  It  has 
Ibeen  pointed  out,  however,  that  if  dairy  farmers  were  unionized,  a-* union  could 
■accept  just  enough  members  to  supply  the  fluid  milk  market.  That  would  in¬ 
sure  a  good  price  for  members,  but  leave  all  others  out  in  the  cold  to  get  only 
■the  price  for  milk  made  into  manufactured  products. 

IHAIL:  Hudson  Valley,  New  York,  apple  growers  have  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Weather  Modification  Company,  San  Jose,  California  for 
jthe  purpose  of  preventing  hail  damage  arid  increasing  rain.  The  contract  runs 
jtom  July  l  to  September- 1  and  will  cost  around  $60,000  with  some  $27,000 
■already  raised  or  pledged.  Growers  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  an  acre  in  or¬ 
chards  compared  to  a  cost  of  $18.00  to  $21.00  for  hail  insurance. 

|HiOIRjCTI«N  COST:  A  northeastern  New  York  dairyman  estimates 

"ram ■■■ — — on  a  very  conservative  basis  that  his  cost  of 

producing  100  pounds  of  milk  with  good  roughage  is  15c  to  20c  less  than  it  is 
I'vith  poor  roughage.  He  bases  this  on  his  experience  which  has  convinced  him 
I  a  he  can  get  as  good  production  with  1  pound  of  grain  to  4%  pounds  of  milk 
I v  en  feeding  first  class  roughage  as  he  can  from  1  pound  of  grain  to  3  y2  pounds 
1°  when  he  is  feeding  poor  quality  hay.  — Hugh  Cosline 


Q  UR  standard  yearly  argument 
bout  where  vacation  should  be 
spent  has  not  become  a  knock-down 
hght  because  we’re  in  a  diff’rent 
plight.  Our  problem  now  is  not  just 
where?”,  but  how  much  can  the  bud-  <T3 
Set  bear?  With  prices  down  and  costs  ~£— 
high  and  liquid  assets  almost  dry, 
he  smartest  thing  to  do,  perhaps, 
wouid  be  to  fold  up  all  our  maps  and 
eeognize  that  it’s  a  joke  to  talk  va¬ 
cation  when  we’re  broke.  But  even 
h°hfah  it’s  common  sense  to  skip 
such  frivolous  expense,  it’s  mighty 
ai'd  to  stay  at  home  instead  of  pack- 
up  to  roam. 

And  so  Mirandy  Jane  and  me  for 
ohce  in  our  whole  lives  agree  that  we 
0ald  sell  a  cow  or  two  and  take 
a  like  we  always  do.  Of  course,  we’ll 
ave  to  stretch  each  cent,  we’ll  eat 
°m  cans  and  'jMtch  a  tent,  but  we 
n  tour  two  weeks  or  three  and  look 
mountains  and  the  sea;  our  aching 

lies  Will  C r&j-  Q  roof  TlTo’ll  O' of 

troubl 


will  get  a  rest,  we’ll  get  our 
es  off  our;  chest,  our  brains  will  get  a  chance  to  clear  and  we’ll  get 


ba  l  ■  u  •  uneoi.,  uux  uituns  win  g«L  a.  uiicuiue  lu  uieur  <±nu  we  n  get 
our  iWi*^  more  cheer.  So  even  though  we  have  to  scratch  and  give 
ctcthes  another  patch,  we  figure  we’ll  be  miles  ahead  of  tightwads 
no  staY  home  instead. 


New  pheno-fortified  salt  keeps 
worms  from  eating  your  profits 


To  control  the  light  worm  loads  present  in  most  cattle  and  sheep,  many 
farmers  are  feeding  new  Sterling  Green’salt.  That’s  because  Green’salt  is 
high-quality  salt  fortified  with  10%  phenothiazine  and  trace  minerals — and 
daily  low-level  feeding  of  phenothiazine  is  the  most  effective,  economical  way 
of  controlling  the  majority  of  internal  parasites.  This  new  practice  eliminates 
the  feed  waste  causecl  by  worms,  providing  greater  gains  on  the  same  feed. 

TREATMENT  VALUABLE  FOR  YOUNG  DAIRY  AND 
BEEF  STOCK  .  .  .  FEEDER  STEERS  AND  SHEEP 

Early  and  continuing  treatment  helps  calves  and  heifers  develop  into  better 

herd  replacements.  Without  worms  they  put  on  thriftier  gains,  take  on  new 

“bloom”  of  hair  coat,  and  mature  earlier.  Ask  your  veterinarian  to  check 

* 

your  herd  for  worms,  and  about  the  recommended  worming  dose  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine.  Then  feed  only  Sterling  Green’salt  (free  choice  or  mixed  with  feed) 
in  place  of  regular  salt  for  constant,  daily  protection  against  reinfection. 

*  *  j 

GREEN’SALT  is  SALT  +  10%  PHENO  +  TRACE  MINERALS 

By  feeding  Green’salt  you  also  help  protect  your 
livestock  against  the  trace-mineral  deficiencies  often 
occurring  in  home-grown  feeds.  Green’salt  contains 
iodine,  cobalt,  iron,  copper,  manganese  and  zinc — in 
addition  to  salt  and  phenothiazine. 

Start  collecting  profits  you’ve  been  missing.  Feed 
Sterling  Green’salt — the  easiest  way  to  help  cattle 
stay  free  of  worms. 

Worm  control  with  Green’salt  helps  beef  and 
sheep  get  more  out  of  their  feed — pays  off  in 
extra  weight  and  smoother  finish. 

* 

If  your  local  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  write  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  Sctanton,  Pa. 

STERLING  GREEN’SALT 

STERLING  GREEN’ SALT  is  Salt  +  IO%  Pheno  -f-  Trace  Minerals 

Product  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 
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The  herd  sire  is  Tarzan,  mentioned  in  the  article.  Holding  him  is  Dan  Cook  and 
standing  back  of  the  bull  is  Glenn  Klotzbach. 


Cutetawdiny-  *Hew  State 

Brown  Swiss  Herd 

By  HORACE  A.  SMITH,  JR. 

Assistant  Agricultural  Agent,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  FARM  SAFETY  WEEK 
July  22-211.  1050 


I  I  HAT  does  it  take  to  put  to¬ 

gether  a  registered  Brown 

I _ I  Swiss  herd  that  has  outproduced 

all  others  in  New  York  State 
for  the  past  two  years  ? 


1955— 12,630  lbs.  milk,  547  lbs.  fat; 

1956— 12,429  lbs.  milk,  553.8  lbs.  fat. 

How  do  Don  and  Glenn  feed  this  sort 
of  herd  ?  This  past  year  they  grained 
their  cows  with  a  ratio  of  one  lb.  of 


grain  to  2.3  lbs.  of  milk  with  a  10.5% 
protein  grain  ration  making  up  42%  of 
the  total  digestible  nutrients  the  cows 
got.  They  try  to  aim  for  a  1:2.5  milk 
grain  ratio,  feeding  about  40%  of  the 
T.D.N.  as  low  protein  grain.  They  have 
had  no  breeding  troubles,  which  they 
attribute  partly  to  the  low  protein 
grain  ration. 

The  hay  is  good  quality,  running 
heavily  to  clover  with  timothy  as  the 
grass.  Their  experience  in  trying  a  stem 
crusher  or  hay  conditioner  further  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  the  hay  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  bought  a  crush¬ 
ing  machine.  They  feed  the  hay  at  a 
rate  of  about  13  lbs.  per  head  a  day 
with  molasses  always  used  over  it  at  a 
rate  of  6  gallons  per  day  for  the  cows. 
The  cows  get  about  30  lbs.  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  a  day  for  'barn  feeding.  They  feed 
a  complete  mineral  mixture  in  the  grain 
ration.  The  average  feed  cost  per  100 
lbs.  of  milk  last  year  from  DHIA  rec¬ 
ords  was  $1.69,  where  an  average  herd 
would  be  close  to  $1.80-$2.00  for  DHIA 
hei’ds. 

This  herd  combines  type  with  pro¬ 
duction  as  demonstrated  in  the  show 

1 

ring.  Ka-Cy  farms  has  consigned  the 
last  4  years  in  the  Empire  State  Brown 
Swiss  Sale.  At  the  Western  New  York 


Canton  Show  on  May  15  at  Caledoni; 
they  were  awarded  7  blue  and  2  re! 
ribbons. 

The/farm  buildings  are  unpretentiou 
with  a  basement  stable  not  unlike  wha 
many  dairymen  have.  They  do  pla] 
some  remodeling  in  the  future  to  mak 
the  barn  more  convenient  and  to  hous 
about  40  milkers  in  time. 

The  buildings  and  labor  pattern  ha 
proved  the  worth  of  a  poultry  enter 
prise  they  operate  with  the  dairy.  Thi 
summer  they  will  have  about  4000  leg 
horn  layers.  The  poultry  enterprise  ha 
been  very  successful.  They  plan  to  groi 
all  their  scratch  grain  and  grain  for  th 
cows,  buying  their  protein  supplemea 
and  mash.  Besides  the  200  acres  the 
own,  they  rent  another  100  acres  0 
land. 

Talking  with  Donald  Cook  and  Glen 
Klotzbach  gives  some  of  the  answers  t 
the  reasons  \vhy  they  have  such  an  out 
standing  herd.  They  are  young  an 
hard  working  men.  They  have  a  kee 
interest  in  their  cows  that  few  dairj 
men  know,  but  it  is  what  makes  a  goo 
“cow  man.”  They  had  an  opportunit 
to  start  with  good  stock  and  they  too 
care  of  it.  The  overall  success  of  the 
farming  enterprise  testifies  to  soun 
judgment. 


Donald  Cook  and  Glenn  Klotzbach 
are  the  owners  and  operators  of  the 
Ka-Cy  farm,  with  this  enviable  herd, 
located  north  of  West  Shelby  on  the 
Salt  Works  road  in  Orleans  County. 
This  therd  recently  completed  its  4th 
year  on  DHIA  test  with  an  average  of 
12,429  lbs.  of  milk  and  553.8  lbs.  of  fat 
per  cow  with  22.8  cow  years. 

Don  and  Glenn  began  farming  to¬ 
gether  as  brothers-in-law  by  buying 
this  200  acre  farm  in  February,  1951. 
They  started  out  owning  13  cows  plus 
some  heifers  that  gave  them  about  20 
milking  cows  by  fall.  About  %  of  the 
herd  came  from  Glenn’s  father’s  herd 
— Peter  Klotzbach  at  Indian  Falls. 
These  animals  carried  blood  from  the 
great  foundation  cow  of  the  breed,  Jane 
of  Vernon.  Four  head  in  the  herd  came 
from  a  herd  at  East  Rochester.  Their 
first  bull,  Ramon  of  Riverside  Ranch, 
was  used  for  three  years  in  their  herd. 

Glenn  and  Don  have  recently  bought 
a  bull  from  Active  Acres  farm  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He  is  Tarzan,  a 
son  of  Glamour  Girl  J.  B.,  with  breed¬ 
ing  going  back  double  to  Jane  of  Vern¬ 
on  and  his  heifers  look  good. 

One  prime  requisite  of  having  out¬ 
standing  cow  families  is  to  get  enough 
heifers  to  keep  it  going.  Ka-Cy  farm 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
situation  with  their  candy  cow  family. 
The  candy  cow  died  last  year;  however, 
she  has  left  her  mark  in  the  herd  with 
14  direct  line  females  at  present  mak¬ 
ing  up  one  third  of  the  herd.  Her  pro¬ 
duction  from  her  2  year  old  record 
through  her  6  year  old  record  averaged 
from  531  to  651  lbs.  of  fat  in  305  days. 
Three  of  her  daughters  are  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  there  is  a  heifer  calf  of  hers 
coming  along  making  4  daughters  of 
hers  in  the  herd.  This  cow  family  pro¬ 
duces  at  a  high  level,  is  persistent  in 
production  through  the  lactation,  and 
averages  about  75%  heifers  in  calving. 
What  could  be  a  better  combination  ? 

There  are  other  outstanding  cows  in 
the  herd,  but  not  enough  daughters  to 
make  up  a  family. 

At  present  there  are  26  cows  in  pro¬ 
duction,  5  yearlings  and  two  year  olds 
to  freshen,  and  14  calves  in  the  herd. 
There  have  been  seven  records  over  700 
lbs.  of  fat  per  cow  in  less  than  365  days 
during  the  past  two  years.  This  past 
year  over  half  of  the  cows  had  records 
on  DHIA  of  over  600  lbs.  of  fat.  Their 
DHIA  records  for  their  testing  year 
ending  in  March  has  been  as  follows: 

1953— 9466  lbs.  milk,  377  lbs.  fat; 

1954— 11,236  lbs.  milk,  479  lbs.  fat; 


Are  You  Going  to  Have 


EVERY  WEEK  should  be  Farm  Saf¬ 
ety  Week,  and  every  day  should  be 
Farm  Safety  Day.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  good  idea  occasionally  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  danger  of  accidents  and  to 
see  how  adequately  you  are  attempting 
to  prevent  them. 

On  this  page  you  will  find  a  number 
of  questions.  Answer  them  honestly 
and  see  how  you  standi  Any  questions 
checked  with  a  “No”  need  attention 
and  if  you  find  many  “No’s”,  you’ll 
want  to  go  into  action  quickly. 

An  excellent  slogan  which  has  been 
adopted  is  this:  “Safety  Is  No  Acci¬ 
dent.” 

Home  Yes  No 

Do  you  look  for  tripping  haz¬ 
ards — toys  left  around,  mops 
and  brooms,  other  clutter  ? 

AND  PUT  THEM  AWAY? 

Do  you  look  at  the  label  before 
taking  ANY  medicine  ?  — - 

Do  you  seek  out  fire  hazards— 
rubbish  in  attic  or  basement, 
bundles  of  oily  rags  ?  AND 
CLEAR  THEM  OUT?  — 

Do  you  see  that  cigarettes, 
matches,  and  so  forth  are 
REALLY  OUT?  — 

Have  you  anchored  small 
throw  rugs,  repaired  worn  car¬ 
pets  ?  — 

Are  broken  stairways,  loose 
floor  boards,  wobbly  railings 
PROMPTLY  repaired?  — 

Do  you  have  flues,  pipes,  and 
chimneys  inspected  regularly 
and  repaired  ?  — 

Do  you  always  use  a  SOLID 
LADDER  (or  step  stool)  in¬ 
stead  of  a  makeshift,  such  as 
a  pile  of  boxes  or  an  unsteady 
chair  ?  — 

Do  you  always  provide  ade¬ 
quate  VENTILATION  in  any 
room  where  portable  gas  or  oil 
heaters  are  used?  — 

Do  you  always  keep  guns  UN¬ 
LOADED  AND  LOCKED  up  ?  — 

Are  all  electric  circuits  equip¬ 
ped  with  PROPER  SIZE  FUS¬ 
ES  or  circuit  breakers  ?  — 

Do  you  PERIODICALLY 
CHECK  your  electrical  wiring 
to  know  what  circuits  are  not 
overloaded  ?  — 


Do  you  use  MOISTURE 
PROOF  CORDS  for  outside 
weather  conditions,  heavy  rub¬ 
ber  cords  for  motor  and  motor 
driven  appliances  ?  — 

Do  your  stairs  have  at  least 
one  strong  HANDRAIL?  — 

Do  you  keef)  handles  of  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  on  the  stove 
TURNED  BACK  from  the 
front  ?  -  — 

Do  you  IMMEDIATELY  MOP 
UP  spilled  grease~or  water?  — 
Is  there  good  TWO-WAY 
VISION  where  your  driveway 
enters  the  highway?  — 

Do  you  have  an  EMERGENCY 
WATER  supply  available  ? 
(Pond,  barrels  in  buildings,  or 
hose  attachment  to  water  sys¬ 
tem)  — 

Buildings  anil  Yard 

Are  ladders  and  steps  well 
built  and  kept  in  good  repair?  — 
Are  ladder  openings  and  stair- 

—  ways  hand-railed :  are  hay 

chute  openings  properly  pro¬ 
tected  ?  — 

—  Do  you  avoid  storing  loose  ma¬ 
terials  overhead  ?  — 

Are  haymows  adequately 

—  lighted,  with  switches  located  , 

conveniently,  or  hooks  provid¬ 
ed  for  lanterns  ?  — 

—  If  buildings  have  lightning 
rods,  are  points,  conductors, 
and  metal  parts  of  the  build- 

—  ing  properly  grounded?  — 

Are  ladders  kept  where  they 
are  quickly  accessible  in  case 

of  fire?  Are  they  long  enough 
to  reach  roof  of  highest  build- 

—  ing  ?  — 

Do  you  cover  water  tanks,  cis¬ 
terns,  well  or  pools  hazardous 

to  the  lives  of  children?  — 

Animals 

—  Are  you  careful  not  to  surprise 

animals  when  approaching 
them  ?  — * 

—  Have  cattle  been  dehorned  and 

boars  tusks  cut  short?  — 

Do  you  use  special  care  in 
handling  animals  with  new- 

—  born  young  ?  — 


an  Accident? 

Do  you  avoid  handling  the  bull 
by  providing  a  safe  bull  pen  ?  —  ■ 

Are  horses  securely  tied  before 
leaving  them  ?  Are  saddles, 

—  bridles  and  harness  in  good 

repair  ?  —  ■ 

Machinery 

Do  you  check  haying  equip¬ 
ment  before  haying  season  for 

_  worn  or  unsafe  rope,  pulleys, 

etc.  ?  ""  ’ 

Do  you  keep  guards  in  place 
on  power  shafts,  belts,  and 
chains  ?  “ 

Do  you  always  turn  off  the 
'  power  before  adjusting  or  un¬ 
clogging  power  take  off  driven 
machinery  ? 

Do  you  keep  children  away 
from  machinery  ? 

—  Do  you  see  that  the  tractor  is 
out  of  gear  with  the  brake  set 
before  attempting  to  crank? 

Do  you  avoid  gripping  crank 

- —  with  your  thumb  around  it  and 
crank  on  the  upstroke  only? 

Da  you  avoid  stepping  over  or 
under  moving  belts? 

—  Do  you  avoid  wearing  loose 
fitting,  torn  clothing  or  ragged 

—  gloves  around  moving  machin¬ 
ery?  " 

Do  you  avoid  operating  the 
tractor  on  dangerous  inclines 

—  or  near  treacherous  banks? 

Do  you  avoid  attempting  to 
push  a  running  belt  from  a 
pulley  with  your  foot? 

—  Do  you  keep  tractor  in  field 
gear  for  off-the-road  opera¬ 
tions  ? 

Do  you  do  all  pulling  from  the 
draw  bar  and  avoid  hitching 

—  to  the  axle? 

Do  you  avoid  climbing  over  01 
around  farm  machinery  when  ^ 

—  operating  ? 

Do  you  have  a  definite  place 
for  every  tool  when  not  in 
use  ? 

Do  you  permit  only  properly 

—  instructed  and  competent  op¬ 
erators  to  handle  tractors  anc  ^ 

—  power  machinery?  ,, 

Do  you  give  a  persistent  “no 
when  children  want  to  ride  on  ^ 

—  tractors  ? 


\ 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  MEMBERS 


TO  SHARE  ALMOST 


WO  MILLION 


m 


'LIARS 


IN  SECOND  WINDFALL  THIS  YEAR 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  MEMBERS  who  just  pocketed  $1,022,969.72  in 

savings  effected  over  the  last  fiscal  year,  are  due  to  receive  another  windfall  of 

0 

almost  two  million  dollars  in  the  next  few  weeks.  That’s  a  total  just  short  of  three 
million  dollars  at  a  time  when  dairymen  need  it  most. 

The  second  fund-sharing,  consisting  of  cooperative-payment  money  held  in 
escrow  by  the  Market  Administrator  since  1952,  totals  $1,797,000.  It  is  the 
largest  sum  held  for  any  of  the  milkshed’s  four  recognized  cooperatives.  And 
only  the  League  has  announced  that  it  will  return  these  funds  to  members. 


A  Quick  View 
of  Cooperative  Payments 

Because  it  was  recognized  that  cooper¬ 
atives  with  certain  facilities  performed 
services  of  value  to  all  producers  in  the 
orderly  marketing  of  milk,  the  U.S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  of  New 
^ork  State  set  up  rides  and  regulations 
under  which  special  payments  for  these 
services  would  be  made  to  qualifying  co¬ 
operatives. 

Back  in  1952,  Oscar.  L.  Grant  and  four 
other  independent  producers  challenged 
the  legality  of  these  payments.  The  court 
ordered  the  Market  Administrator  to 
Bold  the  payments  in  escrow  until  the. 
case  was  decided. 

After  four  years  of  bitter  argument 
and  numerous  appeals,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  refused  on  May  14  of  this  year,  to 
rule  on  a  petition  for  a  review.  The  so- 
called  Grant  ease  is  therefore  ended. 

During  the  period  when  the  money 
"as  Bold  in  escrow.  League  members  pro¬ 
vided  funds  to  carry  on  the  programs 
necessary  to  qualify  for  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments. 


Members  to  Share  Whether  They  Market 
Under  Federal  Order  27  or  Not 

Because  all  League  members  provided  funds  to  carry 
on  the  programs  necessary  for  cooperative  payments,  and 
because  all  should  share  in  the  improved  operating  effi¬ 
ciencies  which  enable  the  League  to  return  the  withheld 
sums  to  members,  every  producer  who  is  a  member — or 
who  was  a  member  during  the  period  from  February  1952 
to  March  1956 — will  receive  a  pro  rata  share.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  holds  true  whether  or  not  the  member’s  milk  was 
marketed  under  the  New  York-Federal  Order  27. 

Payments  to  Be  Based  on  Milk  Delivered 
From  February  1952  to  March  1956 

The  sum  paid  each  member  will  represent  1.594  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  milk  delivered  during  the  period 
from  February  1952  to  July  1954,  and  1.155  cents  per 
hundredweight  for. milk  delivered  from  August  1954  lo 
March  1956.  Checks  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  the  intricate 
accounting  procedures  necessary  to  compute  each  mem¬ 
ber’s  share  are  completed.  .  ^ 


dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc* 
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“After  fire  hit  my  farm- 

friends  built 
this  pole  bam 

in  two  days/’ 

says  CHARLES  HUSTON 

of  Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


Fire— the  dread  of  all  farmers— swept 
through  the  Charles  Huston  Farm  in 
November,  1955.  Three  buildings  were 
razed,  including  the  dairy  barn.  The 
owner  wanted  to  replace  this  barn  as 
soon  as  possible,  because  his  stock  was 
temporarily  quartered  on  a  nearby  farm. 
He  found  out  that  a  conventional  barn  of 
the  size  needed  would  run  $16,000  to 
$18', 000,  and  his  insurance  would  not 
cover  this  amount. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Irving 
Davis,  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Mr. 
Huston  inspected  several  pole-type 
barns.  He  found  that  they  are  just  as 
practical  and  permanent  as  conventional 
barns,  as  well  as  being  lower  in  cost  and 
easier  to  build.  He  cut  timber  from  his 
own  wood  lot,  bought  galvanized  roofing 
sheets  and  Koppers  Poles.  Then  a  barn¬ 
raising  bee  was  held.  Students  and  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers,  totaling  87  men,  handled 
all  of  the  construction,  and  within  two 
days  the  new  pole  barn  was  built,  ready 
for  the  dairy  stable  to  be  finished  inside. 
Furthermore,  material  costs  were  cut 
almost  In  half! 

Koppers  Poles  are  the  backbone  of 
buildings  like  this.  They  are  pressure- 
treated  with  creosote  to  give  thorough 
protection  against  rot  and  termites.  For 
free  details  on  pole-type  farm  buildings, 
just  send  in  the  attached  coupon.  Kop¬ 
pers  Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Preserving 
Division,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 


Koppers  Poles  like  this  provide  lasting 
support  for  pole-type  buildings. 


Mr.  Huston  tells  his  County  Agent, 
Irving  Davis,  that  he  is  proud  of  this 
sturdy  new  pole  barn.  He  found  it 
more  economical  to  build  and  more 
practical  to  use  than  old-fashioned 
high-roofed  barns. 


r-  — - -  - - 

! 

|  Koppers  Company,  Inc. 
j  Dept.  AA-76,  Koppers  Building 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 
|  |  Send  me  free  informaiion  about 
pole-type  construction. 
j  Q]  Send  me  free  catalog  describing 
building  plans  available. 


Name . 

\ 

Street  or  RFD 


Town 


State 


Bob  Pickard  with  County  Agent  Russell  Parker.  This  is  one  of  the  cows  which  Boj 
owned  before  he  went  into  partnership  with  John  Culbertson  and  which  he  brough| 
to  the  farm  with  him. 


Bob  Lacked  Capital, 

Yet  He  Bought  a  Farm 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 


WAS  riding  along  a  country 
road  with  County  Agent  Russell 
Parker  and  we  got  to  talking 
about  the  future  outlook  for 
young  farmers. 

“Russ,”  I  said,  “I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  people  say  that  a  young  man 
can’t  get  started  in  farming  today 
without  a  lot  of  capital.  What  do  you 
think?” 

Russell  thought  a  minute  and  then 
replied,  “Of  course,  there  never  was  a 
thne  when  it  was  easy  to  buy  a  farm 
and  pay  for  it.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more 
difficult  now,  but  I  know  one  man  who 
wouldn’t  agree  that  it  can’t  be  done. 
He  knows  it  can  because  he  did  it.  His 
name  is  Bob  Pickard  and  his  farm  is 
not  far  from  here.  Maybe  you  would 
like  to  talk  to  him.” 

“I  certainly  would.  What  are  we 
waiting  for?”  I  replied. 

Soon  we  turned  into  the  driveway  of 
a  modest  farmhouse  and,  because  it 
was  right  after  the  dinner  hour,  Bob 
was  in  the  house  and  we  had  an  in¬ 
teresting  visit  with  him  and  his  wife. 
As  is  always  the  case  with  most  farm¬ 
ers,  her  contribution  to  the  business 
has  been  indispensable. 

On  the  way  to  the  farm  Russell  had 
told  me  something  about  Bob’s  two 
farms;  the  former  owner  of  his  present 
farm  being  John  Culbertson  of  Dans- 
ville  in  Livingston  County,  New  York. 

“How  did  this  purchase  come  about  ?” 
I  asked  Bob  after  we  had  disposed  of 
the  weather  and  farm  prices  as  topics 
of  conversation. 

“Back  in  1946,”  Bob  replied,  “I  was 
working  a  120-acre  hill  farm  not  far 
from  here  and  carrying  17  head  of 
purebred  Ayrshires.  A  friend  told  me 
that  John  Culbertson  was  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  that  he  needed  some  help.  He 
asked  me  why  I  didn’t  go  to  see  him. 
It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  so  I  did  and, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  set  up 
a  farm  partnership. 

“We  both  owned  the  same  number  of 
purebred  Ayrshires  so  I  brought  mine, 
together  with  what  equipment  I  owned, 
to  John’s  farm.  We  had  no  written 
agreement,  but  we  never  had  any 
trouble.  We  had  an  understanding  that 
if  John  decided  to  sell  I  would  have 
the  first  cKance.” 


plied.  “The  farm  was  small  in  acreagi 
without  much  opportunity  to  expam 
and  the  soil  would  certainly  not  b 
considered  the  best  in  the  county 
looked  to  me  like  an  opportunity  t 
better  myself.  The  agreement  was  tha 
I  would  pay  for  all  the  labor  and  one 
half  the  feed,  fertilizer,  seed  and  othe 
cash  expenses  except  insurance  an 
taxes.  When  John  recovered  he  put  i 
full  time  at  the  farm  as  long  as  w 
were  partners.” 

“How  soon  did  you  buy  the  farm? 
I  asked. 

“Six  years  later  in  1952.  We  had  ai 
appraiser  come  to  take  an  inventory 
was  able  to  borrow  $3,000  and  Join 
sold  me  the  farm  on  a  contract.” 

It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  am 
a  little  later  I  was  able  to  ask  Join 
Culbertson  some  questions 

“What  was  it,”  I  said,  “that  per 
suaded  you  that  Bob  was  the  kind  0 
farmer  who  would  make  good  evei 
though  he  had  relatively  little  capital 

“He  had  both  ambition  and  know 
how,”  John  said,  “and  time  has  prove 
that  my  judgment  was  good.  He  1 
making  out  all  right  with  100  head  0 
registered  Ayrshire  cattle,  a  number  c 
sheep,  a  few  hogs  and  a  small  flock  0 
chickens. 

“I  would  not  be  human  if  I  did  w 
think  he  had  made  a  few  mistakes  u 
he  has  also  made  some  lasting  improve 
ments.  He  is  not  quite  as  fussy  as 
was  about  keeping  things  picke  j 
but  maybe  I  was  too  fussy.  Ac  ua  1 
Bob  is  making  more  money  than 
when  I  was  running  the  farm 

In  the  years  since  the  purchase  wa 
made  Bob  has  made  some  impoi 
improvements  —  a  calf  pen  has  ■ 
added  at  one  ,side  of  the  barn  an 
pole  barn  has  been  constructed,  P 
arily  for  young  stock.  At  the  im 
my  visit,  in  the  early  spring, 
were  two  sows  in  two  pens;  one  co^ 
in  each  being  fenced  off  aIK  “ 
with  a  heat  lamp  to  keep  the  li  e 
safe  and  comfortable 


To  cut  down  on  labor  requi 


new 


)  but  uuwn  ■*  j  jjj 

equipment  has  been  purchas  afl( 
eluding  a  field  chopper,  hay  ba  e 
a  gutter  cleaner.  Production  Pe 
and  per  animal  has  been  steppe 
likewise  production  per  nian 


up 

heu 


“Why  were  you  interested  in  making 
a  change?”  was  my  next  question. 
“There  were  two  reasons,”  Bob  re¬ 


worked.  .  farn 

This  is  primarily  a  livesto< ck* 
with  105  head  of  purebred  Ay1 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po9e) 
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FOURTH  VWI  AL 
fgw  YORK  STATE 
PLOWING  CONTEST 

ijlE  FOURTH  Annual  New  York 
State  Plowing  contest  will  be  held 
t  the  Willard  State  Hospital  farm  at 
Yillard,  Seneca  County,  New  York,  on 

I  Thursday,  August  16.  The  Willard  farm 
s  located  on  Route  96A,  12  miles  South 
if  Geneva  and  2  miles  West  of  Ovid. 
Plow  champions  from  12  to  15  coun- 
ies  will  be  represented  in  each  of  the 
hree  plowing  events;  Senior  Level 
,and,  Senior  Contour,  and  Junior  Level 
,and  contests.  In  addition  to  the  plow- 
ng  matches  on  the  one  field  of  the 
Jyillard  farm  will  be  agricultural  de- 
nonstrations  and  exhibits  which  are 
fanned  by  the  Seneca  County  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
bistrict. 

— 7  A.  A.  — 

•ARM-CITY  WEEK 

AST  year,  National  Farm -  City 
^Week,  which  was  spearheaded  by 
Siwanis  International,  was  an  out- 

ttanding'  success.  All  over  the  country, 
umerous  organizations,  both  farm  and 
ity,  cooperated  in  many  programs 
vhich  increased  the  information  and 
inderstanding  of  each  group  about  the 
ither,  Altogether,  nearly  300  organiza- 
;ions  took  part,  including  Farm  Bu- 
'eaus,  Granges,  Chambers  of  Com- 
nerce,  Service  Clubs,  Youth  organiza- 
ions,  magazines,  and  a  large  number 
)f  commercial  organizations. 

This  year  the  program  will  be  re¬ 
lated.  The  week  of  November  16-22nd 
las  been  set  aside  for  special  observ- 
mce,  but  many  occasions  all  through 
iummer  and  fall  will  be  used  to  cement 
jood  relations  between  farm  and  city. 
Kiwanis  International  will  again 
fcerve  as  the  coordinating  agency.  A 
National  Committee  for  Farm-City 
'Veek  has  been  set  up  and  state  and 
ocal  committees  will  be  appointed  in 
housands  of  localities.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ul  idea  which  deserves  the  support  of 
sveryone. 

—  A.  A.  — 

JOB  LAI  KED  CAPITAL, 

1ET  HE  BOCI.HT  A  FARM 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

111  being  milkers  and  sale  of  surplus 
ptock  is  an  important  source  of  income, 
beans  are  grown  as  a  cash  crop  and 
Bob  would  like  to  have  a  bean  combine. 

It  seems  that  there  are  many  buyers 
Nl  many  sellers  who  would  like  to  get 
•Ogether.  Very  often  the  person  who 
Aar.ts  to  buy  a  farm  cannot  under¬ 
hand  why  the  man  who  wants,  to  sell 
lVon  t  make  a  deal  on  a  contract. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  two  reasons. 
e  first  one  is  that  the  owner  has  a 
0  of  capital  tied  up  in  the  farm  and 
e  can  suffer  serious  financial  loss  by 
®a  >ng  a  deal  with  a  young  man  who 
0es  not  have  the  ability  to  manage  a 
Profitable  farm  business.  The  second 
^ason  is  different  though  somewhat 
ar.  If  the  young  man  who  wants 
'°  uy  a  farm  has  been  unable  to  save 
y  money,  the  man  with  a  farm  to  sell 
oubts  that  he  will  have  what  it  takes 

_  a  living  and  eventually  to  pay 
rr  the  farm. 

■  Ti  . 

Is  *-rue  that  Bob  had  been  unable 
H0,SaVe  enough  capital  to  make  a  large 
n  Fa^ment;  yet  he  had  built  up  con- 
L  ra  equity  in  livestock,  tools  and 
concfmen^  Equally  important  he  had 
that  U<^ec*  business  in  a  manner 
Uav  ®Pressed  John  Culbertson  and 
Abi  *m  con^ence  m  Bob’s  ability. 
^  of  course,  covers  a  lot  of  ter- 

;omin  ^ana£ement  of  a  farm  is  be- 
I'vork1^m°re  an<^  more  important.  Hard 


Pbs  *S  irnP°rtant  too  but  hard  work 
to  f  ^°°r  nianagement  is  a  slow  road 
toent'’ Ure  ^'lae  term  “farm  manage- 
CoVer  ls  a  difficult  one  to  define.  It 
L„  a  • Wicle  field,  but  in  simple 

^  the  f G  ^  *S  the  abiIity  wei§'h  ah 
to  n  .  acts.  reach  a  decision  and  then 
tiirie  e  the  right  move  at  the  right 


Engineered  with  many  new  features  farmers  have  asked  for.  New  one-row  pull-type  New  Idea  corn  picker. 

\  -  \ 


The  picker  that  farmers  built 
joins  the  pickers  of  the  champions 

New  one -row  pull -type  from  New  Idea . . . 
makers  of  the  pickers  that  have  won  more  picking  contests 

than  any  other  make 


Pickers  of  the  Champions.  Shown  at  right  is  John 
Dakin,  of  Drexel,  Missouri,  National  Champion  in 
the  one-row  class  in  1955. 

You  know,  you  can’t  afford  not  to  own  a  New  Idea 
picker.  Why?  Because  the  average  corn  loss  of  25 
New  Idea  pickers  in  1955  official  picking  contests 
was  actually  17%  less  than  the  average  corn  loss  of 
73  competitive  machines.  That’s  clean  field  picking 
that  can’t  be  Teat. 

And  that’s  just  one  of  the  reasons  why  farmers 
using  New  Idea  pickers  have,  since  1950,  come  up 
with  a  box  score  of  three  grand  champions  and  two 
reserve  champions  in  five  National  contests;  30 
champions  plus  13  reserve  champions  in  44  state  and 
Canadian  contests.  This  is  a  documented  record  no 
other  pickers  can  approach. 


Greater  Convenience  that  Farmers  Asked  For.  Keeping  a 
picker  greased  and  humming  is  a  time-consuming  job.  So 
the  new  one-row  has  30%  less  fittings,  partly  made  possible 
by  the  bank  shown  above.  Other  new  convenience  features 
that  farmers  want  are  a  new  lifting  mechanism  for  the  snap¬ 
ping  unit,  easily  reached  from  the  tractor  seat.  And  a  new 
ear  deflector  at  the  top  of  the  wagon  elevator  for  more  even 
distribution  of  corn  in  the  wagon. 


Greater. safety  farmers  needed  and  wanted.  There’s  a  new 
positive,  conveniently  located  snapping  roll  adjustment  by 
means  of  a  lever  and  quadrant.  This  helps  avoid  plugging, 
reduces  shelling;  gives  you  eksier,  safer  unplugging  of  snap¬ 
ping  rolls.  And — the  PTO  shaft  is  now  permanently  shielded. 
Plus  many  other  new  features  farmers  have  asked  for — the 
reason  we  call  this  the  picker  that  farmers  built. 


See  this  great  new  one-row  pull-type  picker  at  your  New  Idea  dealer's  notv . 

Best  idea  yet  —  get  a  New  Idea 

N£3£  l££A  Farm  Equip.  Co.,  Division  AVCO  Distributing  Corp.,  Dept.  1366,  Coldwater,  O. 
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BRUSH  KILLER  31 


THE  BEST  BRUSH  KILLER  AHYWHERE 


"The  butoxy  ethanol  ester  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  It’s  got 
super-killing  power  — but  kills  only  where  you  aim  it! 

"A  clean  farm  is  a  productive  farm. 
That’s  what  I  found  out  when  I 
started  using  Weedone  Brush  Killer 
32.  It  kills  bramble  and  brush — 
makes  productive  pasture  out  of 
land  the  stock  couldn’t  use.  It 
clears  fence  rows,  bottom  land  and  roadsides  of  noxious  brush  that 
robs  nearby  crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving  shelter  to 
harmful  insects.  It  clears  irrigation  ditches  of  choking  weeds.  And  it 
kills  dormant  plants  just  as  well  as  growing  plants.” 

FOR  ORCHARDS  ...  TO  PROTECT  PICKERS  AGAINST  POISON  IVY 


Pickers  will  work  for  you  willingly,  safely  if  you  clean  out  poison 
ivy  before  harvest.  The  sod  floor  quickly  gets  infested  with  poison 
ivy,  but  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32  kills  it  right  out  to  the  root  tips, 
and  without  harming  grasses.  Varieties  other  than  Winesap  are  not 
affected  by  this  low-volatile  brush  killer  unless  it  is  sprayed  directly  on  them. 


KILLS  OVER  100  WOODY  PLANTS 

Brambles  (blackberry,  raspberry), 
poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  choke  cherry, 
certain  species  of  oaks  and  pines, 
wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  buckbrush,  sage¬ 
brush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honey¬ 
suckle  and  many  others,  as  well  as 
thistles,  knapweed,  ray  less  golden- 
rod  and  other  perennial  weeds. 


Kill  brush  and  stumps  any  time  of  the  year  with  WEEDONE  Brush  Killer  32. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  NOW 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY  Ambler,  n. .  (to,  calif. 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 


I  Chemicals  I 


|  Processes  | 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain— Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!  ” 

'The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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this  to  a  1  y2”  pipe.  This  made  the  pip 
and  paddles  which  push  the  man'ur 
out  of  the  gutter.  The  paddles  are  at 
tached  to  a  2”  pipe  on  the  front  of  th 
tractor  by  clevises.  The  chutes  are  1 
feet  long  made  with  2”x6”  planks. 

If  they  were  building  it  again  th 
men  would  make  the  sides  of  the  chut 
at  least  12”  to  18”  high  to  eliminat 
any  spilling  over  the  sides. 


The  tractor  ready  to  put  the  barn  cleaner  in  operation. 


IN  THE  Wesley  Rich  farm  of 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New 
York,,  a  home  made  gutter 
cleaner  has  been  installed  which 
is  doing  the  job  very  satisfactorily.  It 
is  a  push  type  gutter  cleaner  operated 
by  the  farm  tractor  and  cleans  a  stable 
holding  58  cows  in  10  to  20  minutes. 

The  gutter  behind  three  cows  is 
cleaned  at  one  time.  The  tractor  backs 
up  and  the  paddles  slide  over  the  man¬ 
ure  in  the  gutter  until  the  tractor  is 
again  put  into  forward  speed.  The  pic¬ 
tures  on  this  page  will  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  its  operation. 

Using  old  scrap  iron,  some  pipe 
and  some  home  grown  lumber,  Wesley 
Rich,  John  Rich  and  Orrin  Noble  built 
the  cleaner  at  a  total  cash  outlay  of 
$15.00.  Essentially  it  consists  of  two 
paddles  welded  to  pipes  which  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  pipe  running  in  front  of  the 
tractor  and  two  wooden  chutes  which 
deliver  the  manure  to  the  spreader. 

The  men  began  experimenting  and 
came  up  with  a  single  cleaner.  They 
bolted  two  layers  of  one  inch  board  to 
a  15”  x  20”  boiler  plate  and  welded 


St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y., 

Build  Labor-Saving  Gutter  Cleanei 


Dairymei 


-Ot  The  two  chutes  as  seei 
% 

from  the  barn  door.  Aftei 
the  stable  is  cleaned,  th< 
chutes  swing  away  fro" 
the  door  so  it  can  ^ 
closed. 


^  Manure  being  dumpef 
into  the  spreader. 


The  pipes  which  are 
welded  to  the  paddles  are 
easily  attached  to  the  pipe 
which  runs  horizontally 
across  the  front  of  the 
tractor.  Also,  t  h  e  y  are 
easily  removed  when  the 
tractor  is  used  in  the  field. 
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STORIES 

"Black  and  White” 

By  MARY  MARSHALL 

WILLIE  MacDONALD  had  an  un¬ 
usual  assortment  of  animals.  His 
farm  was  stocked  only  with  chickens, 
cows,  and  pigs  that  possessed  black 
and  white  markings.  Even  the  barn 
cats  had  this  same  coloring, 
i  And,  of  course,  Willie’s  favorite  of 
Jail,  a  hunting  dog  named  Sparky  also 
had  a  smooth  black  coat  with  white 
patches.  Sparky  was  essentially  a  rab¬ 
bit  hound  but  became  equally  as  good 
at  herding  cows  as  he  was  at  chasing 
cottontails.  It  gave  Willie  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  watch  Sparky  march  the  Hoi- 
skeins  from  the  pasture,  or  to  see  him 
speed  along  the  rabbit  trails. 

Therefore,  during  a  disappearance  of 
Sparky’s,  Willie  became  lonesome  and 
worried  and  decided  to  search  for  him 
at  the  neighboring  farms.  Using  his 
white  pickup  truck,  Willie  began  a 
house  to  house  canvass  hoping  to  learn 
of  Sparky’s  whereabouts. 

At  one  neighbor’s,  a  family  who  well 
knew  of  Willie’s  aversion  to  brown, 
tan  or  gray  animals,  jestingly  inquired 
about  the  color  of  the  lost  dog. 

"Wal,”  Willie  replied,  “I  guess  you’d 
say  he’d  be  kind  of  a  light  white  and 
areal  dark  black!” 

Long  Trip 

By  DAN  DEAN 

A  BOY  NAMED  Henry  Russell,  then 
15  years  old,  was  living  in  Wind¬ 
ham,  Pa.,  just  over  the  line  in  1803. 
When  the  wheat  was  threshed  he  was 
sent  with  a  neighbor  boy,  each  with 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  to  Wysox  on  the 
Susquehanna  in  Bradford  County, 
about  20  miles  to  the  south. 

Arriving  at  the  mill,  they  found  that 
the  summer  was  so  dry  that  the  mill 
had  no  water  to  run  with.  They  went 
south  another  20  miles  down  the  river 
to  Wyalusing,  but  again  found,  the  mill 
idle  there. 

They  returned  home,  to  be  hiet  with 
the  order  to  start  out  and  keep  going 
until  they  got  that  wheat  ground  into 
flour.  The  next  stop  was  at  Newark 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  they  found  the 
jfoill  idle.  But  they  were  told  that  they 
might  get  their  wheat  ground  at  Cast- 
[  mes  mill,  east  of  Ithaca.  Here  they 
ound  their  way  by  trails  marked  by 

'azes  on  the  trees,  since  there  were 
jno  roads  yet. 

The  miller  had  many  jobs  ahead  of 
le®,  but  took  pity  because  of  their 
°ng  wanderings  and  ground  their 
r  ea*-'  %  the  time  they  had  reached 
LPmr-  (heir  total  mileage  for  getting 
Pur  bushels  of  wheat  ground  into  flour 
j  as  more  than  200  miles,  for  boys  of 
Ny  15.  t 
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£ountry  Pastor 

Tho  Passing  of  the 
Church  Sheds 

%  FLOYD  W.  MORRIS 

0>-  °ur  °hurch  took  down  th( 
years  Uf,Ch  sheds  today.  For  severa 
>ears-  they  had  been 


UlUch 


a  catchall  foi 


done  3  Hk'  I<:  was  a  j°b  that  had  b( 
hated  t though  there  were  those  wh< 
these  °  S6e  the  sbeds  come  down 
Pot  IeoaUed  the  time  when  there  was 
0111  euough  in  the  sheds  for  th< 


horses  to  be  tied,  and  many  a  vehicle 
had  to  be  left  out  with  horses  secured 
at  the  fence.  The  church  was  crowded 
then.  They  say  horses  carried  people 
more  frequently  to  church  than  does 
the  automobile. 

The  machine  has  conquered.  All  on¬ 
coming  pastors  will  feed  their  vehicle 
gas  instead  of  hay  and  oats.  They  will 
take  off  mud  with  water  and  a  sponge 
instead  of  with  brush  and  curry-comb. 
The  thing  will  stand  without  hitching 
and  Jhat  without  joking.  But  with  it  all, 
there  will  be  something  lacking.  Com¬ 
radeship  between  horse  and  man  will  be 
lost.  There  will  be  no  neigh  of  greeting 
in  anticipation  of  the  feed  bag.  No  pat 
on  the  neck  or  rub  down  along  the  slim 
flank.  One  doesn’t  do  that  to  polished 
tin. 

But  the  world  is  moving  along  and 
cannot  be  bothered  with  horses,  bridles 


and  bits.  Buggies  are  an  oddity.  In¬ 
stead  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  one  needs 
to  gd  fifty,  but  I  fail  to  see  that  any¬ 
thing  more  important  is  done  after  get¬ 
ting  there.  And  in  between,  there  are 
many  more  accidents  —  teeth  knocked 
out,  cuts,  gashes,  twisted  steel  and  tin, 
wreckage,  death. 

On  the  road,  too,  there  is  lost  that 
leisurely  fellowship  of  pulling  up  the 
horse,  to  exchange  greetings  with  the 
passerby,  weather,  the  crops,  and  the 
points  of  excellence  of  the  respective 
animals.  One  doesn’t  do  that  with  a  car. 
He’d  be  blocking  the  road. 

The  sleek  glass  and  metal  coaches 
that  draw  up  before  the  church  can 
hardly  mean  so  much.  Some  of  them 
cost  more  than  the  preacher’s  salary 
for  the  half  year,  and  the  gas  they  con¬ 
sume  more  than  his  meals  for  the 
week.  In  consequence,  the  church  has 


become  incidental  to  their  upkeep.  One 
cannot  drive  a  car  and  give  too  much 
to  the  church.  Gas  comes  first. 

I  feel  that  often  as  I  look  out  upon 
my  country  folk,  and  that  with  no 
censure  for  them.  They  are  caught  in  a 
mechanical  trap.  They  live  in  a  world 
bowed  down  to  tin  and  steel.  We  are  all 
wound  up  to  go.  We  have  our  times  of 
rebellion,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to 
escape  the  steel  pressure. 

Not  long  ago  I  took  to  riding  around 
my  parish  on  horseback.  It  was  an  item 
of  news.  Some  of  my  friends  envied, 
others  laughed,  no  doubt.  But  mean¬ 
while  the  world  rushes  on,  and  a  horse 
is  a  very  slow  vehicle.  Church  sheds  are 
no  longer  needed  to  house  it. 

But  the  wheels  of  time  do  not  turn 
backward.  We  must  live  in  this  age  of 
speed  and  steel  with  an  inner  quietness 
of  spirit  to  still  our  hurried  souls. 


its  In  !lic  ba j)! 
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guaranteed  analysis 


active  immomr  Cahl mCy**”  l$% 

INERT  INGREBlENTS^jjg^. 


All  these  advantages 
are  "in  the  bag"  when  you  use 
Cyanamid 


EASY  TO  USE— Cyanamid  is  a  granular 
fertilizer,  free-flowing  and  easy  to 
apply  with  your  regular  equipment. 


LONG-LASTING,  LEACH-RESISTANT 
NITROGEN  that  really  stays  with  your 
crop.  Wet  weather  or  dry,  it’s  there 
working.  Cyanamid’s  “staying”  quality 
permits  plow  down  at  any  time  of  year 
without  fear  of  excessive  loss  through 
leaching. 


ALL  OF  CYANAMID'S  21%  NITROGEN 

becomes  available  in.  the  ammonia 
form  —  feeds  your  crop  steadily  and 
evenly  right  through  to  harvest. 


A  VALUABLE  BONUS-each  ton  of 

Cyanamid  also  supplies  more  active, 
available  calcium  than  any  other 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  It  replaces  calcium 
lost  through  leaching  and  taken  away 
with  the  crops. 


Call  your  fertilizer  dealer. 
Do  it  now! 


C  YAJVA  2VT  I  x> 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CYANAMID  PROVIDES  AN  IDEAL 
BALANCED  DIET  for  the  soil  bacteria 
that  attack  plowed-under  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  build  humus.  It’s  the  best  plow- 
under  fertilizer!  Cyanamid  builds 
maximum  amounts  of  good,  rich 
humus  fast  when  plowed  under  with 
crop  residues  or  cover  crops. 

>t***>^***i**»«*»t»*»*******»»«»**» 
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makes  fly  troubles  a 
thing  of  the  past! 

MALATHION  gives  you  quick,  long-lasting  fly  control  .  .  . 
quick  knockdown  and  up  to  three  weeks  or  more  of 
residual  kill.  For  these  reasons  and  more,  malathion  is 
recommended  for  fly  control  by  the  USDA  and  officials 
of  every  state  in  the  union. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MALATHION . . . 

•  Easy  to  use  as  knockdown  and  residual  spray  made 
from  wettable  powder  or  emulsifiable  liquid.  Also 
available  as  dry  bait. 

•  Kills  DDT-resistant  flies  and  fly  maggots,  too. 

•  Low  in  cost. 

•  Can  be  applied  in  and  around  dairy  barns,  on  manure 
piles  and  garbage  heaps,  on  barnyard  fences  or  corrals 
and  on  similar  places  where  flies  gather  or  breed. 

Don’t  spend  another  dollar  for  any  fly-killer  until  you 
get  all  the  facts  about  malathion — the  preferred  in* 
secticide  for  fly  control! 


Mail  this 
coupon 

for  free  leaflet  that 
tells  you  how  to  make 
and  use  malathion 
sprays  and  baits. 

Malathion  insecti¬ 
cides  are  available 
from  well-known 
manufacturers.  See 
yourregularsupplier. 
LookforMALATHION 
on  the  label. 
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AMERICAN  Gja/UUllid  COMPANY 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  copy  of  "KILL  FLIES  WITH 
MALATHION." 


Name- 


Address- 


HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through¬ 
out. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  troni  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


0 


UPTURE 


&  fEHTIRELY  DIFFERENT) $ 

\  # '  m 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM.  .  . 

of  action,  peace 
of  mind  and  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven 

patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  of 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16G2 
Manufacturer  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


HOOF  ROT?  7 


CANKER  —  THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 


h-uj nu>  -  »«  -i.  1  - "  -  '  '  ~ 

LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  XII  —  Guarding  Freedom  (Continued) 

r  ~  - - - - -  i  nrm_. 


3.  Creditors. 

Few  people  accomplish  unusual  busi¬ 
ness  success  without  using  credit.  Cre¬ 
dit  was  'discussed  at  some  length  in 
chapter  4,  but  now  I  am  thinking  of 
too  much  debt — debts  that  cannot  be 
paid  when  they  are  due. 

Once  you  get  too  deeply  into  debt 
you  are  no  longer  your  own  boss.  Your 
creditors  can  embarrass  you  to  the 
point  where  you  will 
cross  the  street 
when  you  see  one 
coming.  They  can 
haul  you  into,  court. 
And  they  may  force 
you  into  bankrupt¬ 
cy.  You  are  no  long¬ 
er  free. 

4.  Materia! 

Things. 

Most  of  us  can 
readily  think  of 
many  material 
things  we  would 
like  to  have.  Sometimes  the  desire  is 
almost  unbearable.  Material  things  are 
good  if  we  are  not  dominated  by  them. 

First  there  is  the  intense  desire  for 
malerial  things  that  may  drive  you  to 
make  getting  them  your  chief  aim  in 
life.  If  you  do  that  you  are  likely  to 
find  that  what  you  want  loses  some  of 
its  attractiveness  as  soon  as  you_  get 
it,  and  then  you  want  something  else 
or  something  better.  The  car  that  was 
so  attractive  in  the  dealer’s  show  room 
looks  small  beside  the  more  expensive 
one  owned  by  the  neighbor  next  door. 

After  you  possess  a  considerable 
number  of  material  things,  you  must 
either  care  for  them  or  neglect  them 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  young  children 
who  are  being  trained,  unconsciously, 
to  neglect  toys.  If  toys  are  broken,  new 
one  are  bought.  If  they  are  left  out 
doors  at  night,  they  fade  and  rust  un¬ 
til  the  junk  man  picks  them  up. 

Should  you  get  the  habit  of  neglect¬ 
ing  your  possessions,  you  are  likely  to 
continue  to  neglect  them  when  you  get 
oiler  and  thereby  fail  to  get  full  value 
from  what  you  buy. 

Bui  even  if  yqu  take  care  of  what 
you  own  (and  if  you  own  many  things) 
it  is  possible  to  be  managed  by  them 
instead  of  managing  them  for  vour 
own  good. 

What  do  I  mean?  You  may  want  to 
go  to  a  ball  game,  but  the  lawn  must 
be  mowed.  The  fish  may  be  biting  but 
the  garden  needs  weeding.  The  doctor 
tells  you  to  take  a  vacation,  but  a  big 
business  deal  is  pending  and  you  can't 
possibly  leave. 

What’s  the  answer?  I  have  already 
to  id  you  how  important  it  is  to  accept 
responsibility,  and  now  I  seem  to  be 
saying  just  the  opposite!  As  is  the 
case  so  often,  the  middle  of  the  mad 
is  the  reasonable  course  to  take.  Of 
course  you  will  accept  resp  visibility. 
But  when  you  find  that  ALWAYS 
there  is  something  you  MUST  DO 
when  you  would  PREFER  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else,  it  is  time  to  call  a  hale.  It 
is  possible  to  allow  material  things  to 
run  our  lives.  If  that 'happens,  we  are 
no  longer  free. 

5.  Ourselves 

Even  though  we  live  in  a  country 
where  freedom  of  action  and  thought 
is  guaranteed  you  can  still  be  a  slu*e 
— a  slave  to  yourself.  Some  wise  man 
once  said  that  the  most  difficult  per 
son  to  manage  is  oneself!  Your  atti¬ 
tudes,  beliefs  and  prejudices  may  in¬ 
crease  the  difficulty.  For  example: 


A.  IGNORANCE 

“Know  ttie  truth  and  the  truth 


shall  make  you  free.”  Superstition,  at 
times,  has  impelled  parents  to  refuse 
medical  treatment  that  would  save  the 
life  of  a  child.  The  phrase,  “I  didn't 
mean  any  harm”  is  a  tragic  one  alter 
irreparable  harm  has  been  done. 

Our  forefathers  knew  the  important 
of  knowledge  and  when  they  arrived  on 
the  bleak  shores  of  New  England,  one 
of  their  first  acts  was  to  establish  a 
system  of  schools.  In  this  country,  pub¬ 
lic  education  is  free,  even  to  free  tui¬ 
tion  in  many  state  colleges.  Not  onlj 
that,  but  we  have  laws  compelling 
some  attendance  at  school. 

We  can  compel  you  young  people  to 
attend  school  for  a  certain  minimum 
time,  but  no  one  can  compel  you  to 
learn. 

You,  as  an  individual,  have  the  free¬ 
dom  to  refuse  to  study,  to  leave  school 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible  unde 
the  law,  to  make  important  decisions 
in  the  basis  of  prejudice  rather  than 
facts.  In  later  life  you  can  refuse  to 
listen,  rgad,  observe  or  think. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  given 
you  to  increase  your  freedom  by  in¬ 
creasing  your  knowledge. 


B.  SELFISHNESS 

No  man  lives  unto  himself  alone.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  the 
truth  of  the  statement,  “It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,”  but 
we  can  feel  its  truth  as  we  practice  it. 

At  first  thought,  freedom  might  seem 
to  include  the  privilege  of  being  self¬ 
ish  of  doing  what  we  wish,  of  ignor¬ 
ing  other  people.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  person  who  considers  no  me 
but  himself  is  a  slave  to  himself. 

C.  BAD  HABITS 

If  several  of  you  make  out  your  own 
list  of  bad  habits,  you  would  probaoly 
find  considerable  disagreement.  One 
person  might  even  list  as  a  bad  habit 
something  you  might  think  desirable. 
The  answer  may  be  that  a  habit  done 
in  moderation  may  be  good  or  Harm¬ 
less,  but  if  persisted  in  to  excess  may 
be  bad. 

Surely  you  are  not  master  of  your¬ 
self  if  you  have  one  or  more  doubtful 
habits  that  control  your  actions,  1 011 
are  no  longer  free. 

Smoking  is  now  almost  universal, 
but  I  have  known  men  who  stoppe 
smoking  for  a  definite  period  eacn 
year,  just  to  prove  to  themselves  tha 
they,  rather  than  tobacco,  were  s  i 
the  boss. 

No  person  ever  intends  to  become  an 
alcoholic,  yet  the  time  may  come  when 
the  habit  cannot  be  broken  without 
devoted  help  of  other  people.  ven 
then  it  cannot  always  be  stopped.  ^ 

Even  so  innocent  a-  thing  as  ea  ut, 
candy  can  enslave  you  if  y°u  caI1IU' 
resist  it  and  if  it  adds  pounds  to  y°l 
weight  until  you ’cannot  look  y°111  e" 
or  do  your  best  in  studies  or  woi 


D.  INDOLENCE 

Most  people  we  think  of  as  lazy 
ill  either  physically  or  menta  y> 
they  do  not  know  how  or  where  o  -  , 

their  energies.  -e. 

But  somehow,  a  few  people  o  j 

velop  the  habit  of  indolence-—-the  e  ^ 
to  do  nothing  useful — but,  instea  > 
be  a  social  parasite  and  live  en  u  ^ 
or  to  a  considerable  extent,  fr°m 
efforts  of  others.  n 

We  see  it  in  some  families.  One  ^ 
or  daughter  continually  has  bis  o  ^ 
hand  out  for  money  or  for  speci  ^ 
vors.  Gradually  other  members i  o  ^ 
family  give  more  and  more, 
charity;  it’s  not  helpful.  In  aC’very 
family  has  a  duty  to  see  th 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po9~) 
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m  h' ,.  0f  the  family  accepts  his  or 
|r  share  of  responsibility. 

fear 

In  is  natural  to  feel  fear  when  there 
dano-er.  Thereby  we  avoid  injury. 
|]so  fBear  increases  our  strength  to 
loe  with  danger. 

iBut  it  is  P°ssit>le  to  become  fearful 
,  many  things  at  all  times,  of  imag- 
|ary  dangers  which  interfere  with 
Lnd  thinking  and  constructive  action. 

I  You  can,  at  the  same  time,  feel  fear 
x  danger  and  have  the  courage  to 
Let  it.  But  when  you  fear  something 
JLe  and  intangible  that  might  hap- 
|en,  how  can  you  take  action  to  meet 
Thereby  your  fear  grows  until  it 
lOminates  your  being. 

Such  fears  include  fear  of  growing 
[id,  fear  of  losing  money  or  influence, 
fear  of  sickness,  and  many  others. 

Such  fears  leave  us  wide  open  to 
icceptance  of  visionary  plans  supposed 
»o  protect  us  from  such  dangers.  We 
Ire  particularly  susceptible  to  the  idea 
[hat  government  should  be  responsible 
lor  providing  jobs,  doctoring  us  when 
Le  are  sick,  guaranteeing  business  suc¬ 
cess,  and  providing  for  all  of  us  in  our 
fid  age. 

Too  often  our  fears  of  what  may 
happen  are  stimulated  by  those  who 
hope  to  profit  from  them.  Fear  of  bad 
breath  induces  us  to  buy  the  latest 
fcroduct  guaranteed  to  cure  it.  Fear  of 
lome  foreign  nation  lessens  or  weak¬ 
ens  our  protests  about  high  taxes.  Fear 
bf  a  depression  convinces  us  that  gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  allowed  to  have 
Lower  that  could  lose  all  of  us  our 
freedom. 

6.  Government. 

Of  all  the  agencies  that  lessen  free¬ 
dom,  government  can  be  the  worst! 
The  age-old  question,  “Shall  the  state 
■serve  the  individual  or  shall  the  indi¬ 
vidual  serve  the  state?”  has  not  yet 
[been  finally  answered. 

Men  have  fought  and  died  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  over  the  ages  have  gained  a 
large  measure  of  freedom  in  some 
[countries  especially  in  some  European 
[countries  and  in  America. 

But  pressure  by  government  for 
|more  power  is  continual. 

Governments  tend  to  grow.  Citizens 
las  individuals  or  groups  tend  to  ask 
(government  to  do  things  which  they 
I  should  do  for  themselves,  and  for  two 
reasons,  government  is  glad  to  do  it. 
Voters  are  temporarily  pleased,  and 
performing  new  services  adds  to  the 
size  and,  therefore,  the  power  and  in- 
I  fluence  of  government. 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
I  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  a  healthy  fear 
°f  government.  It  came -from  long  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  countries 
u here  the  common  people  had  little 
liberty.  Some  were  serfs  bound  to  the 
land;  few  had  an  opportunity  to  better 
themselves.  The  police  were  something 
to  fear  and  courts  something  to  avoid. 
'e  of  this  generation  have  almost 
completely  forgotten  this  fear.  In  fact, 
governnient  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
Wefactor  and  protector  by  many 
Persons.  (To  Be  Continued) 
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Ve  been  on  the  air  all  night.  Now 
you  take  over." 


black  ink  farms 


July  2i 


,  1956 


,  0f  month6  ago  we 

D68r  ?redt  etting  close  to  fair 

Well,  of  her  own.  older  animal^  Qn  August  3  ^ 

Year -old  Dee  a  c  .  ing  Qver  seme  ^  mayhe  ge  bitching  to 

cS,  Sre^ers^tle 

^  Ellen  and  1  Billie  took  fence  glv  vould  he  ny,0vmanship 

w  ^  jue  ^ 
in  the  Plctu;i  B  be'd  ?iolte4  .liter  could  vln  a  P  t  bull 

+-he  heifer,  hips  “  younger  sister  o0d  lately  .  ^een  W 

.  *£%*** oo' 


1  p  of  the  farm  l  J  aetting  UP  a  eGa.ing  me  sC01  .  ^ea  down 

u  ^  a- 

rate  yell,  ihere  s  hre  Just  as  celled  hy  som  cr0wd  there,  0ur 

nd  probably  y  attended  a  ®  problems.  Z  ~nod  3ob  of  cr? them  a  m 


too  -  and  probably  y  attended  a  m  blemB.  Prei  y  ^  ^  Qf  ®  them  a  mem-  „ 

s.  » «•  —  - 

S£V £-»££- — “  “  ”  ,  «*" s£°- 

TtLff  m wev  don’t  right  out  ox  ^ing  WPr  a  editions  lihe  qy  Imagine  a 

milX;  r^Sng  5X03  They  don’t  bring  l8lld  itB^ t.V**  oDly 

about  PriBi^yalty  too  high-  more  than  ^  ne  qUOtas 

^foibg00^  «-  Btil1  tlonal  ^eetihSR 

trolled  oy  ,re  doing,  fpr  us.  ,.rau(Zil  education^  c00pera* 

knowu  v  make  bfetter  truth  ^0,U^ereSt  and  supPort  ^  mejhetir 

ree3:iLie.  ..  mir  oraanizations  g  ^ave  about  modern  ,u  jo 


really  rdzations  geh  ve  t^e  interes  modern  mi:U5'onl,1i  Aoln 

end  through  ^fnon_milk  farm  org  ^ttered  on.  1  sure  it  Joius  to 

“^e^oEOlltaA  Cooperative  ^  t0  ™ XVfo  ’ 


METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 

Room  118,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 
69  Milk  Producers'  Cooperatives  United  For  Self  Help 
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sure  ways  to 
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Grange  Baking  Contest  New 


improve  milk  quality 
and  profits  I 


SANITIZE  with  B-K®  Powder!  B-K  is 
the  time-tested  germ-killer ...  a  dry 
chlorine-bearing  powder  3  to  20  times 
more  concentrated  than  most  sani¬ 
tizers.  Use  B-K  to  sanitize  equipment, 
utensils,  udders,  and  teats. 


CLEAN  with  Pennclean®. 
Where  milkstone  is  difficult 
to  remove,  try  Pennclean 
acid  cleaner.  Its  controlled 
action  removes  all  milk- 
stone,  yet  does  not  harm 
metals.  Reduces  clean-up 
time,  eliminates  hand 
scrubbing  and  long  rinsing. 


CLEAN  with  BryKo*!  To 
prevent  “hard-water  film” 
on  dairy  utensils,  use 
BryKo  liquid  cleaner.  Safe, 
powerful  BryKo  works  fast 
on  utensils,  bulk  tanks— 
on  glass,  paint,  and  plas¬ 
tics,  too— in  both  soft  and 
hard  water! 


The  complete  line  of  B-K  dairy  sanitizers 
and  cleaners  is  sold  by  your  dairy, 


u 

Pennsalt 

Chemicals 


dealer,  or  receiving  station.  If  it’s  B-K— 
it’s  best  for  you  and  your  dairy ! 

*BRYK0  IS  A  TRADEMARK  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MFG.EO. 


Get  these  products  at  your  G.L.F.  Store  or. 

For  further  information,  write  B-K  Dept.  185, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 

THREE  PENN  CENTER  PLAZA,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 


Post  YOUR  Farm 

and  have  the  law  on  your  side. 
You  can  always  permit  the  de¬ 
sirable  sportsmen  to  hunt. 

Our  ‘No  Trespassing”  signs 
are  easy  to  read,  and  will  with¬ 
stand  wind  and  weather. 

WE  HAVE  THEM  (12”xl2”). 


Without  Name 
and  Address 

With  Name 
and  Address 

12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

56  00 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


County  Winners  Moving  Up  to  Finals 

THE  BIG  Grange-AMERICAN  Agri-  Jefferson  County’s  winner  u 
culturist  Chocolate  Cake  Contest  Chester  Brown,  R.l,  Clayton  ren  !t 
is  in  full  swing,  with  19  county  win-  that  her  husband  said,  on  hearing 
ners  already  named.  They  won  their  her  success,  “There  must  be  an  awf' 
county  honors  by  triumphing  over  all  lot  of  poor  cake  bakers  in  our  Gran 
other  Subordinate  Grange  contestants  .if  yours  was  the  best!”  —  but  he  wa 
in  their  respective  counties.  Between  kidding.  The*  fact  is  that  she  is  an  ol 
now  and  next  fall,  34  other  counties  hand  at  winning  baking  contests  an 
will  pick  their  winners,  making  a  total  her  daughter  Millicent  is  following  j 
of  53  county  champions  who  will  com-  her  footsteps. 

pete  at  the  finals  for  the  wonderful  Pictured  on  this  page  are  five  of  th 

prizes  we  showed  you  in  our  April  21  winners.  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Ferguson  F 
issue,  and  since  then,  one  more  prize  i,  Salem,  is  active  in  church  work  am 
has  been  added  to  that  long  list  of  pta,  as  well  as  secretary  of  Hebroi 
awards  from  American  Agriculturist  Valley  Grange.  She  has  two  marrie 
advertisers!  The  Cooperative  G.L.F.  daughters,  a  son  at  Cornell  and  one  ii 
Exchange  has  announced  that  it  will  high  school.  Ulster’s  winner,  Mrs.  Wari 
award  a  Tuffy  Garden  Tractor  with  k.  Jansen,  R.  3,  Kingston,  teaches  a 
Al-cultivator  attachment  to  one  of  the  Marbletown  Central  School.  Besides  be 
top  four  State  winners.  ing  a  good  cook,  Mrs.  Jansen  enjoy: 

Twelve  other  companies  will  award  ceramics,  knitting,  fishing,  and  swim 
valuable  grocery  and  equipment  prizes  ming.  Tioga’s  winner,  Mrs.  Nellie  Gouli 
to  State  winners,  and  in  some  cases  to  of  Spencer  has  been  a  member  of  Spen 
county  contestants.  These  companies  cer  Grange  for  25  years,  and  at  pres 
include  American  Molasses  Co.;  Ball  ent  holds  the  office  of  Pomona.  Mrs 
Brothers  Co.;  R.  B.  Davis  Division  of  Clifford  V.  Tuthill,  R.  2,  Goshen 
Penick  &  Ford;  General  Electric  Sup-  Grange-Rockland  winner,,  says  shi 
ply  Co.  of  Buffalo;  and  Gould  Farmer  baked  two  cakes  for  her  county  con 
Co.  of  Syracuse;  General  Foods  Cor-  test  before  she  got  one  that  suited  her 
poration,  Walter  Baker  Division;  Hazel  The  Tuthills  recently  celebrated  theii 
Atlas  Glass  Co.;  International  Salt  Co.;  12th  wedding  anniversary  and  havi 
Monarch  Range  Co.;  Quaker  Oats  Co.;  three  fine  boys.  Cortland’s  winner 
Robin  Hood  Flour  Co. ;  and  Speed  Queen  Mrs.  Kermit  Lockwood,  R.  1,  Truxton 
Corporation.  In  addition,  state  winners  is  very  active  in  Miller  Grange,  thi 
will  receive  cash  prizes  from  State  Truxton  ME  Church,  and  PTA. 
Grange  and  American  Agriculturist.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  quote  frori 
Pomona  Service  and  Hospitality  all  the  interesting  reports  we  are  get 
Committee  chairmen,  who  have  charge  ting  from  Pomona  chairmen.  Many  0 
of  the  county  contests,  report  that  the  counties  had  one  hundred  per  cen 
cakes  entered  are  so  delicious  that  it  is  participation  _by  their  Subordinate 
hard  for  their  judges  to  pick  the  win-  Granges,  in  the  contest.  So  far,  thj 
ning  ones.  We’ve  been  hearing  from  county  with  the  “mostest”  contestants 
some  of  the  winners,  too,  and  several  is  Otsego,  where  Mrs.  Ronald  Vat 
of  them  say:  “This  was  the  first  time  Woert,  R.D.,  Milford,  won  over  23  other 
I  ever  won  anything!”  Subordinate  Grange  winners. 


Here  is  a  complete  list  of  the  county  Grange  suppers  or  luncheons  follow- 
winners  to  date:  ed  many  of  the  county  contests  that 

have  been  held  and — you  guessed  it-! 
COUNTY  WINNERS  there  was  delectable  chocolate  cake  for 

County  Grange  Winner  dessert! 


Allegany 

Broome 

Cayuga 

Clinton 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Essex 

Greene 

Jefferson 

Livingston 

Madison 

Onondaga  ■ 

Orange- Rockland 

Otsego 

Saratoga 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Washington 


Belmont 

Sanataria  Sprs. 

Cayuga  Lake 

Cliazy 

Miller 

Bloomville 

Reber  1 

Echo 

Depauville 

Groveland 

Nelson 

Elbridge 

Goshen 

Hartwick  Semi. 
Bemis  Heights 
Spencer 
Ulysses 
Stone  Ridge 
Hebron  Valley 


Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 

Mrs. 


Thelma  Gowdy 
Verji  Throop 
Frink  Corey 
Madeline  Laramie 
Kermit  Lockwood 
Caryl  0  ibtrte 
Norma  Soper 
Laura  Hotaling 
Chester  Brown 
Leona  Willard 
F.  G.  Moseley 
Alton  B.  Young 
Clifford  V.  Tuthill 
Ronald  VanWoert 
B.  Cukrovany 
Nellie  Gould 
Helen  Lunger 
Ward  K.  Jansen 
S.  H.  Ferguson 


One  of  the  four  top  winners  in  the 
finals  of  the  New  York  State  Grange- 
American  Agriculturist  Chocolate  Cake 
Contest  will  take  home  this  Tuffy  Gar¬ 
den  Tractor  with  Al-Cultivator  attach¬ 
ment.  This  prize,  to  be  awarded  by 
Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  many  other  valuable  grocery 
and  equipment  prizes  to  be  awarded 
by  twelve  other  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  advertisers.  For  more  pictures,  see 
our  April  21  issue. 


Mrs.  Kermit  Lockwood  and 
the  littlest  Lockwood 
•  Cortland  County 


Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Fergus 
Washington  Co. 


Mrs.  Clifford  Tuthill 
Orange  -  Rockland  Cos. 
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His  Last  Will 


,g  jjote:  This  document  is  the  last 
!!?  ad  testament  found  in  the  pocket 
1  old  fagged  coat  belonging  to  one 
tahe  patients  of  the  Chicago  poorhouse 
ter  his  death.  According  to  the  Newark 
,  j  j  Museum,  which  has  printed  copies 
the  will,  the  man  had  been  a  lawyer, 
id  the  will  was  written  in  a  firm,  clear 
nd  on  a  few  scraps  of  paper.  So  un- 
ual  was  it  that  it  was  sent  to  a  lawyer, 
e  read  it  before  the  Chicago  Bar  Asso- 
ation,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  or- 
ering  it  probated.  Now  it  is  on  the  rec- 
Ids  of  Cook  County,  Ill. 

I  published  this  ‘strange  document  in 
e  December  13,  1930  issue  of  American 
^riculturist,  nearly  twenty-five  years 
■o.  On  re-reading  it  in  the  old  volume, 
found  it  so  intensely  interesting  and 
autiful  that  we  are  printing  it  again. 

— E.  R.  Eastman 

CHARLES  LOUNSBERRY,  being 
I)  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and 
lemory,  do  hereby  make  and  publish 
lis  my  last  will  and  testament,  in 
ider,  as  justly  as  may  be,  to  distribute 
ly  interest  in  the  world  among  suc- 
Teeding  men. 

That  part  of  my  interests  which  is 
nown  in  law  and  recognized  in  the 
leepbound  volumes  as  my  property, 
eing  inconsiderable  and  of  none  ac- 
junt,  I  make  no  disposition  of  in  this 
ly  will.  My  right  to  live,  being  but  a 
fe  estate,  is  not  at  my  disposal,  but, 
lese  things  being  excepted,  all  else  in 
le  world  I  new  proceed  to  devise  and 
jqueath. 

|TEM:  I  give  to  good  ♦fathers  and 

Iiothers,  in  trust  for  their  children,  all 
ood  little  words  of  praise  and  encour- 
gement,  and  all  quaint  pet  names  and 
pdearments;  and  I  charge  said  par- 
hts  to  use  them  justly,  but  generously, 
i  the  needs  of  their  children  shall  re- 
|uire. 

TEM:  I  leave  to  children  inclusively, 
ut  only  for  the  term  of  their  child- 
ood,  all  and  every,  the  flowers  of  the 
elds  and  the  blossoms  of  the  woods, 
'ith  the  right  to  play  among,  them  free- 
I according  to  the  customs  of  children, 
'arning  them  at  the  same  time  against 
histles  and  thorns.  And  I  devise  to 
Ihildren  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
l>e  golden  sands  bepeath  the  waters 
hereof,  and  the  odors  of  the  willows 


that  dip  therein,  and  the  white  clouds 
that  float  high  over  the  giant  trees. 
And  I  leave  to  the  children  the  long, 
long  days  to  be  merry  in,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  the  night  and  the  train  of 
the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at,  but  sub¬ 
ject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rights  herein¬ 
after  given  to  lovers. 

ITEM :  I  devise  to  boys,  jointly,  all  the 
useful,  idle  fields  and  commons  where 
ball  may  be  played,  all  pleasant  waters 
where  one  may  swim,  all  snow  clad 
hills  where  one  may  coast,  and  all 
streams  and  ponds  where  one  may 
fish,  or  where,  when  grim  winter 
comes,  one  may  skate,  to  hold  the  same 
for  the  period  of  their  boyhood.  And 
all  meadows,  with  the  clover  blossoms 
and  butterflies  thereof;  the  woods  with 
their  appurtenances;  the  squirrels  and 


Easy  to  Make 


Polyethylene  bags  for 
“Seald-Syeet”  and  “Flori- 
gold”  produce  are  supplied 

by  Shellmar-Betner  Flexi¬ 
ble  Packaging  Division 

of  Continental  Can  Co., 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  large  coop¬ 
erative  marketing  organization,  is  going 
ahead  on  a  big  scale  toward  setting  up 
their  own  terminal  prepackaging  oper¬ 
ations  in  major  marketing  areas  .  .  .  and 
packaging  their  produce  in  polyethyl¬ 
ene  bags.  Walter  J.  Page,  director  of 
public  relations  and  merchandising  re¬ 
ports  : 

“Use  of  these  bags  has  increased  sales 
everywhere.  Good  looks  is  a  big  help. 
The  bag  appears  to  be  a  premium  be¬ 
cause  of  its  reuse  value.  As  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  it  is  terrific  as  it  is  not . 
thrown  out.” 


One  of  the  surest  ways  to  increase 
and  solidify  markets  and  profits  is  to 
make  sure  that  your  produce  is  mar¬ 
keted  in  film  made  of  Bakelite  Brand 
Polyethylene.  Get  the  facts,  and  how- 
to-do-it  help  from  your  packaging  sup¬ 
plier.  Or  write  Dept.  SP-11. 


It  pays  to  package 
in  film  made  of 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 


AKELITE  COMPANY,  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  dig  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

The  tenn  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC 


Florida  Citrus  Exchange  adopts  polyethylene 

for  prepackaging  citrus  at  terminal  level 


HE  PATTERN  for  making  this 
Hm  little  craft  carries^  nearly  four 
pindred  square  inches  of  3-dimension- 
sketches  and  1-2-3  directions  for 
and  rigging.  It  is  designed  more 
1  safety  than  for  speed  but  it  rides 
ugh  in  the  water  that  a  mere 
.Jy1  WH1  carry  it  skimming  along 
*  orHinary  boats. 

jhis  style  of  hull  and  rig  is  known 
oat  language  as  a  pram.  It  is  made 

Pu.  Panels  of  Plywood, 

a  tern  includes  directions  for  mak- 

Ihe  ^  s*'ron§''kack  or  frame  on  which 
Caj  *s  built  upside  down.  A  list 
att"  Ula|-Ci:ials  and  fittings  is  given  on 

-  fClu  copy  of  which  will  he  mail- 
f°r  25c. 

*-o:  Make  It  Yourself  Patterns, 

‘Us'^  y  AgricultukisU  Bedford 


the  birds  and  echoes  and  strange  noises, 
and  all  distant  places  which  may  be 
visited,  together  with  the  adventures 
there  found.  And  I  give  to  said  boys 
each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at 
night,  with  all  pictures  that  may  be 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Many  things  are  lost  for  want  of 
asking. — George  Herbert 

★  ★★★  ★★★★  ★ 

seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy 
without  let  or  hindrance  or  without  any 
incumbrance  or  care. 

ITEM :  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imagin¬ 
ary  world,  with  whatever  they  may 
need,  as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red 
roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom,  of  the 
hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of  music, 
and  aught  else  they  may  desire  to  fig¬ 
ure  to  each  other  the  lastingness  and 
beauty  of  their  love. 


ITEM:  To  young  men,  jointly,  I  devise 
and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspiring 
sports  of  rivalry,  and  I  give  to  them 
the  disdain  of  weakness  and  undaunted 
confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
Though  they  are  rude,  I  leave  to  them 
the  po\yer  to  make  lasting  friendships 
and  of  possessing  companions,  and  to 
them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry 
songs  and  grave  choruses  to  sing  with 
lusty  voices. 

ITEM :  And  to  those  who  are  no  longer 
children  or  youths,  or  lovers,  I  leave 
memory;  and  bequeath  to  them  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and 
Shakespeare  and  of  other  poets,  if  there 
be  others,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
live  the  old  days  over  again,  freely  and 
fully,  without  tithe  or  diminution. 

ITEM:  To  otir  loved  ones  with  snowy 
crowns  I  bequeath  the  happiness  of  old 
age,  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their 
children,  until  they  fall  asleep. 
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TIME  TO  PLANT 


GAIN  A  YEAR 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  from  setting 
BUNTINGS'  disease-free  Strawberry  Plants 
during  August  and  early  September. 
Superfection,  best  of  all  the  everbearing 
varieties.  Specially  priced,  Postpaid,  25  for 
$2.40;  TOO  for  $6.50;  250  for  $12.50; 
500  for  $19.50;  1,000  for  $31.95. 

Following  June-bearing  varieties  also  avail¬ 
able:  (if  set  this  summer,  will  produce  bounti¬ 
ful  crop  of  berries  in  June  1957):  Ambrosia 
Late,  Bellmar,  Blakemore,  Catskill,  Dixieland, 
Dunlap,  Empire,  Fairfax,  Fairpeake,  Pocahon¬ 
tas,  Premier,  Red  Star,  Robinson,  Stelemaster, 
Tennessee  Beauty,  Vermilion,  Specially  Priced, 
Postpaid,  25  for  $1.35;  100  for  $3.50;  250  for 
$6.75;  500  for  $11.00;  1,000  for  $18.00. 
Immediate  shipments,  plants  carefully  packed 
to  arrive  in  excellent  condition.  Order  today! 
Write  for  Free  catalog  offering  a  complete 
line  of  Nursery  stock. 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  20 _ Selbyville,  Delaware 

A  GOLD  MINE 


in  the  sky... 


Works 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Corolino 


TOP  N.Y.S.  Leghorn  BREEDERS 


At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test.  New  low  summer 
prices.  Write  for  free  bulletins, 
price  list,  catalog. 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 

Our  41st  Year  —  Phone  30-IV1 


125  Leghorn  Lane  —  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Nicarbazln  for  Coccidiosis  Causes 

Mottled  Egg  Yolks 

By  LOUIS  M.  HURD 


ON  RECENT  research  at  Cornell 
University  it  has  been  found  that 
feeding  nicarbazin  to  laying  hens 
causes  a  lighter  color  of  shell  of 
brown-shelled  eggs,  lower  egg  produc- 
tion,  and  badly  mottled  egg  yolks  which 
makes  them  inedible.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  commercial  flocks.  A 
typical  example,  reported  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  shows  the  happenings  on  a 
farm  carrying  over  2,000  birds.  The  egg 
production  was  markedly  depressed  and 
nearly  all  of  the  eggs  were  so  severely 
mottled  as  to  be  unmarketable. 

In  most  field  cases  of  severe  yolk 
mottling  observed,  there  has  been  a 
lowering  of  rate  of  production  and  ten¬ 
dency  to  reduced  egg  size.  Of  course, 
yolk  mottling  in  moderate  degree  has 
been  a  recognized  problem  in  egg 
quality  for  years,  taut  the  mottling 
from  Nicarbazin  is  different. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Cornell  states:  “Nicarbazin 
is  an  effective  control  for  many  species 
of  coccidia,  and  it  is  widely  used  in 
rations  for  growing  chicks.  It  is  not 
recommended  for  use  in  rations  for  lay¬ 
ing  and  breeding  hens  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  In  fact,  say  the  Cornell  special¬ 
ists,  it  is  generally  known  that  feeding 
the  drug  to  hens  which  normally  pro¬ 
duce  brown-shelled  eggs  will  cause 
production  of  white  shells;  also,  it  is 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Germany  will  arm  herself  out  of 
existence,  the  British  Empire  will  ex¬ 
pand  itself  out  of  existence,  and  the 
United  States  will  loan  itself  out  of 
existence. — Lenin 
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known  that  the  drug  interferes  with 
hatchability.” 

“The  unusually  high  incidence  of  se¬ 
verely  mottled  yolks  in  some  commer¬ 
cial  flocks  indicates  that  rations  for 
layers  are  sometimes  contaminated 
with  the  drug  during  mixing,  or  else 
that  rations  intended  for  growing 
chickens  are  being  fed  to  layers  inten¬ 
tionally  or  through  errors  in  labeling. 
Nicarbazin  was  found  in  the  ration  of 
a  commercial  flock  showing  the  mottled 
yolk  condition.’’ 

Several  feeding  tests  with  laying 
hens  have  been  carried  on  at  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Cornell  to  check 
the  use  of  Nicarbazin.  One  of  these  in¬ 
cluded  bringing  in  some  of  the  hens 
from  a  flock  having  a  severe  mottled 
egg  problem  and  some  of  the  feed  used. 
Half  of  the  hens  were  maintained  on 
the  feeding  program  of  the  commercial 
farm,  and  continued  to  produce  severe¬ 
ly  mottled  yolks. 

The  rest  of  the  hens  were  fed  the 
standard  ration  currently  in  use  at  the 
New  York  State  Random  Sample 
Tests,  and  within  a  few  days  were  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs  virtually  free  of  mottling. 
Reversal  of  the  treatments  produced  a 
prompt  reversal  in  the  production  of 
severely  mottled  yolks.  From  this  pre¬ 
liminary  study  the  Station  workers 
concluded  that  either  the  ration  or  the 
combination  of  some  characteristic  of 
the  hens  and  the  implicated  ration  was 
responsible. 

Further  tests  were  tried  to  which  as 
much  as  .0125  per  cent  of  nicarbazin 
was  added  to  the  ration.  Severe  mott¬ 
ling  occurred  and  egg  production  rate 
was  markedly  reduced  after  the  first 
week  of  nicarbazin  feeding.  Analysis  of 
samples  of  the  implicated  field  ration 
mentioned  above  showedN  the  presence 
of  nicarbazin  in  an  amount  nearly 
equal  ta  the  level  in  the  tesc  mentioned 
above  and,  therefore,  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  action  of  this  ration  in  the 
field  and  in  the  laboratory. 


In  summarizing  their  work  with  ni¬ 
carbazin  to  date,  the  Cornell  men  say: 

“The  present  evidence  shows  that 
mottled  yolks  are  produced  by  hens  fed 
.003  per  cent  or  more  of  Nicarbazin  in 
the  ration.  The  degree  of  damage  is 
much  greater  than  that  usually  implied 
by  the  term  “mottled  yolk.’’  Work  in 
progress  indicates  that  .003  per  cent  is 
near  the  minimum  level  necessary  to 
produce  significant  yolk  damage,  but 
further  study  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  exact  minimum. 

“The  level  of  drug  which  can  produce 
yolk  damage  is  less  than  the  amounts 
necessary  to  produce  noticeable 
changes  in  production  rate  or  shell 
color.  Neither  of  these  factors  can  nec¬ 
essarily  serve  as  an  indicator  of  the 
presence  of  Nicarbazin.  The  mottled 
yolk  problem  can  exist  without  other 
outward  signs  of  difficulty. 

“The  effect  of  previous  nutritional 
history  on  sensitivity  to  Nicarbazin 
may  be  an  important  factor.  Judging 
from  technical  data  published  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  drug,  pullets  fed 
Nicarbazin  continuously  during  growth 
are  more  resistant  to  the  effect  of  the 
drug  on  egg  production  than  the  hens 
used  in  our  experiments.  None  of  the 
hens  tq,ken  from  the  University  flocks 
for  these  experiments  had  received  Ni¬ 
carbazin  previously.  It  appears  possible 
that  a  tolerance  for  the  drug  develops 
during  prolonged  administration. 
Whether  this  tolerance  extends  also  to 
the  effect  of  Nicarbazin  on  yolk  mott¬ 
ling  is  yet  unknown,  but  no  assump¬ 
tion  to  this  effect  is  justified  until  fur¬ 
ther  experimental  evidence  has  been 
obtained. 

“Perhaps  the  most  important  danger 
lies  in  consumer  reaction.  Most,  but  not 
all,  of  the  severely  damaged  eggs  can 
be  detected  by  candling  and  removed. 
Some,  however,  will  escape  this  detec¬ 
tion  and  reach  the  consumer — and  the 
reaction  there  is  not  hard  to  imagine. 
Furthermore,  the  usual  kind  of  yolk 
mottling  tends  to  become  worse  as  the 
egg  is  held;  whether  this  is  true  in  Ni¬ 
carbazin  damage  has  not  yet  been 
studied,  but  such  a  situation  could  fur¬ 
ther  increase  the  potential  threat. 

“The  danger  of  accidental  contamina¬ 
tion  or  mislabeling  of  feeds  for  layers 
should  be  recognized  by  both  feed 
manufacturers  and  poultrymen.  The 
consequences  of  errors  should  be  un¬ 
derstood,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
avoid  misuse  of  this  otherwise  highly 
valuable  drug.” 

Certainly,  a  poultryman  needs  to  be 
careful  when  using  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  nicarbazin  for  the  young  stock  to 
see  that  none  of  it  is  fed  to  the  laying 
stock. 


And  where  were  you  when  my  corn  was 
burning  up? 


American  Agriculturist,  July  21  ls 
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Advertisers 


Three  MAYRATH  Grain  Augers 
are  being  used  on  an  Illinois  farm 
to  distribute  ensilage  twice  daily  to 
a  herd  of  45  to  50  dairy  cows  The 
three  Augers  totalling  144  feet  m 
length,  are  installed  over  feeder 
bunks,  carry  ensilage  to  discharge 
openings  26  inches  apart  along  the 
length  of  the  barn.  For  information, 
write  Willard  G.  Gregory,  416  West 
8th  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Cal. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING  CO- 
OPERATIVE  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
started  a  new  service.  They  organ¬ 
ized  a  sales  division  to  handle  auc¬ 
tion  sales  of  livestock  and  farm 
equipment  right  on  the  farm.  If  you 
are  planning  a  sale,  why  not  write 
to  Ray  Hemming,  Manager,  -Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative,  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Information  on  “What  Registered 
Shur-Rane  Means  to  You”  is  con-1 
tained  in  a  new  pamphlet  available] 
from  the  JOHN  BEAN  DIVISION, 
Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.J 
Lansing  4,  Mich.  The  pamphlet  dis¬ 
cusses  the  advantages  of  a  registered 
Shur-Rane  irrigation  system.  When 
writing,  ask  for  Pamphlet  W-612. 

The  GRANGE  LEAGUE  FEDERATION 
EXCHANGE,  INC.  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has 
for  several  years  conducted  an  FFA 
Crop  Demonstration  Program.  This  is 
an  FFA  Chapter  activity  with  various 
crops  grown  in  plots  to  show  the 
benefits  of  latest  recommendations  on 
varieties,  fertilization,  seeding  and 
other  practices. 

The  G.L.F.  announces  that  152 
schools  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
have  entered  the  1956  Program  and 
that  Pennsylvania  Chapters  are  enter¬ 
ing  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  two 
counties. 


A  postcard  request  to  BABS0N 
BROS.  CO.,  2843  West  19th  Street, 
Chicago  23,  Illinois,  will  bring  you  a 
14-page  illustrated  booklet  in  color, 
entitled  "Let’s  Get  the  Cows  Up  Off 
the  Floor.” 

The  GEIGY  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 
89  Barclay  Street,  New  York  8,  N.  Y., 
reminds  us  that  the  USDA  has 
approved  the  use  of  Diazinon  on  po¬ 
tatoes  for  control  of  aphids,  Colorado 
potato  beetles,  and  flea  beetles. 


e  National  LP-Gas  Council  has  Jo¬ 
unced  a  new  automatic  top  u 
itrol  on  modern  LP-Gas  r“n®ef'  n 
rner,  pictured  above  wit 
d  eggs  which  were  eo°^e  °  kes 
controlled  by  a  dial  whic 
possible  to  select  and  hold  F* 

;  degree  of  heat  you  want. 

I  to  the  Council,  the  new  burr* 
minates  scorched  pons. 
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Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check" 

Morton  minevra^zed  Sslt 
for  more  milk, husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing ! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  ...  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min-, 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  \<j  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use. 

Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  \j.  more  Less  than  Yi  more 

MORTON  SAIT 

At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


fllt  fer  self-feeding  cows  is  extremely  useful  where  green  forage  is 

1  t<>  cattle.  It  cuts  cost  to  a  minimum,  is  substantial,  easy  to  build 

(jjre  5  '“"’Pictely  self-feeding.  Single  copies  of  Special  Bulletin  5  which  gives  detailed 
j0()t  ns  “"d  drawings  forAts  construction  are  available  without  cost  from  Mailing 
'  ^°^e9e  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin. 


*  They’ve  switched  —  have  you? 


"They  are  the  strongest 
disks  I  ever  used.  They 
filter  more  milk  faster  at 
less  cost”-  John  Pars  low, 
River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


"New  Kendall  disks  are 
the  strongest  and  fastest 
disks  I  ever  used  -  and 
cost  less.  ”  Frank  Wyatt, 
Zumbro  Falls,  Minn. 


"I’ve  used  all  major  brands 
of  filter  disks.  1  like  the 
new  Kendall  disk  best  of 
all.”  Marvin  W.  Wilson, 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 


Get  a  box  from  your  local  merchant  and  save  yourself  time,  trouble  and  money. 


The  KENDALL  Company  •  Kendall  Mills  Division  •  Walpole,  Massachusetts 


•  FASTER  —  filters  ’  more  milk  faster  — saves 
you  time  in  the  milk  house,  yet  gives  you  high 
sediment  ratings. 

•  EASIER  —  in  and  out  of  the  strainer  it’s 
easier  to  handle  —  needs  no  baffle,  dome  or 
support  of  any  kind. 


^KENDALL 

.® 

MILK  FILTERS 


More  and  more  dairy  farmers  are  switching  to  new  Kendall  non-gauze 
Milk  Filters.  Why?  Because  they  outperform  any  other  disk,  and  — best 
of  all  — cost  at  least  50%  less  than  filter  cloths. 

•  TOUGHER  —  nearly  twice  as  tough,  wet  or 
dry,  as  any  other  disk.  Won’t  rupture  or  wash, 
takes  rough  treatment. 
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ntrol  of  Tree  Fruit  Insects 


By  A.  A.  LaPLANTE 

Extension  Entomologist,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


0  RAISE  a  reasonably  pest-free 
crop  of  fruit  is  the  goal  of  all 
fruit  growers.  During  July  a' 
number  of  pests  can  cancel  out 
n  entire  season’s  effort. 

One  of  the  few  insects  that  can  ren- 
er  a  crop  entirely  worthless  is  the 
pple  maggot.  The  immature  form  of 
his  pest  tunnels  through  the  fruit 
aking  it  impossible  to  cut  away  the 
amage. 

The  period  of  activity  is  mid-June 
hrqugh  late  July  or  August.  If  you  are 
ising  a  ready-mixed  spray  or  dust 
:ontaining  DDT,  TDE,  methoxychlor 
,r  lead  arsenate,  adequate  •  protection 
s  possible  if  sprays  or  dusts  are  ap- 
lied  every  week  to  10  days.  Longer 
intervals  may  allow  damage  with  the 
ixception  of  lead  arsenate  which  may 
ie  depended  upon  for  14  days  as  a 
spray.  Commercial  growers  depend  up- 
in  DDT  or  lead  arsenate  or  a  combinar 
ion  of  both  to  maintain  protection  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  All  of  these  materials 
ill  the  adult  fly  so  that  she  is  unable 
■to  lay  eggs  in  the  fruit. 

[Wormy  Apples 

Codling  moth  activity,  resulting  in 
[“wormy”  apples,  gradually  reaches  a 
[high  point  in  early  July  and  then  des¬ 
cends  to  a  low  level  by  mid-July.  In 
[our  area  the  codling  moth  has  more 
[than  one  brood  which  may  catch  grow¬ 
ers  unawares  more  often  than  the  early 
[generation.  The  second  generation  is 
[active  during  late  July  and  through 
|August,  and  many  growers  neglect  to 
[spray  or  dust  through  this  period.  It  is 
well-known  fact  that  if  an  orchard 
[is  completely  free  of  first-brood  cod- 
jiing  moth  damage,  as  indicated  by  no 
[wormy  apples  being  found  up  until  late 
[July,  the  second-brood  sprays  are  not 
[required.  It  is  the  rare  grower  who  is' 
[in  this  fortunate  position. 

In  general,  the  materials  indicated 
[above  for  control  of  apple  maggot  will 
[be  effective  against  codling  moth 
[worms.  Commercial  growers  depend 
[almost  entirely  on  DDT  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

We  usually  find  a  number  of  letters 
[arriving  in  our  office  during  late  June 
early  July  requesting  information 
I  on  control  of  ants  on  various  tree 
[fruits.  In  most  cases  a  condition  is  de- 
peribed  wherein  the  leaves  on  the  ter¬ 
minal  shoots  are  curled,  distorted  and 
[bok  sticky. 

When  ants  are  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers  on  fruit  trees  they  are  merely  atr 
faded  by  the  ahpid  colonies  feeding 
on  the  leaves  which  are  the  real  cause 
0  the  distorted  leaves.  The  aphids 
[produce  a  sticky  substance  derived 
rom  plant  sap  in  which  a  black,  smut¬ 


ty-looking  fungous  grows  when  the 
honey-dew  falls  on  leaf  or  fruit.  The 
ants  cultivate  the  aphids  in  order  to 
feed  on  the  honey-dew  and  often  carry 
them  around  from  place  to  place  seek¬ 
ing  fresher  pastures. 

We  generally  find  that  if  the  aphids 
are  controlled  with  malathion,  nicotine 
sulfate  or  other  good  aphicide,  the  ants 
soon  disappear.  Several  treatments 
may  be  necessary  since  the  aphids  find 
a  natural  hiding  place  in  the  leaves 
curled  by  their  feeding  activity  and 
some  may  escape  the  first  spray. 

Use  Caution 

Peach  tree  borers  are  very  active 
during  July.  The  adults  look  like  wasps 
but  are  actually  moths  and  which  fly 
strongly  about  during  the  day.  Eggs 
are  laid  on  or  near  the  trunks  of  peach 
trees  as  well  as  other  stone  fruits.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  injury  is  by  far  the  better 
method  of  protection.  In  most  areas  of 
the  state  a  spray  applied  in  early  July 
and  one  in  early  August  using  mala¬ 
thion,  parathion,  or  EPN  is  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  preventing  borer  entry. 

Home  gardeners  are  advised  to  use 
malathion,  because  of  its  human  saf¬ 
ety  factor.  Commercial  growers  have 
used  parathion  or  EPN  widely  in  the 
past  but  only  where  they  have  been 
willing  to  follow  rather  stringent  pre¬ 
cautions  such  as  a  respirator,  protec¬ 
tive  clothing  and  so  on  as  indicated  on 
the  labels  found  on  the  packages  of 
these  chemicals. 

Older  methods  of  borer  control  in¬ 
volved  killing  the  immature  forms  in 
the  fall  and  spring  after  they  had  en¬ 
tered  the  bark  with  paradichloroben- 
zene  crystals.  This  is  the  material  that 
moth  balls  are  made  of.  The  newer 
spraying  approach  is  a  marked  advance 
over  this  older  method  and  if  newly 
planted  trees  are  sprayed  every  year 
there  should  be  little  opportunity  for 
borers  to  infest  the  trees  since  they  are 
never  allowed  to  gain  entry.  A  spray  is 
preferable  in  this  instance  to  a  dust. 

As  a  last  reminder,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  spray  and  dust  ma¬ 
terials  locked  up  or  completely  out  of 
the  way  of  children  when  not  in  use 
and  extra  caution  should  be  taken 
when  spraying  or  dusting  so  that  child¬ 
ren  are  not  tempted  to  mix  mud  pies 
in  the  shed  with  your  chemicals  while 
you  are  out  spraying  or  dusting.  Many 
of  them  are  quite  safe  but  others  are 
not  so  safe.  With  so  many  excellent 
chemicals  available  now  it  is  hard  to 
know  how  dangerous  they  are  without 
reading  the  label.  The  information  is 
given  on  the  label,  on  the  package  or 
can  and  the  hazard  to  man  is  clearly 
outlined. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  ot  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  5U 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOH  SALK —  1  L  and  Bloodtesied  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E  C. 
Talbot  Leonard sville  New  York _ _ _ _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia.  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene,  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


_ GUERNSEYS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  July  1955.  Dam  has 
11957 -593-Sr2C-2x  milking.  From  our  Class  Lead¬ 
ing  Lenda  cow  family.  Sired  by  McDonald  Farms 
Tarbell  67  AR  daughters  son  of  Douglaston 
Lady  Augusta  Excellent  11  PR  progeny.  A  choice 
individual.  Also  top  bred  heifers  due  August. 
September  and  October.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


HERFFORDS 


REGISTERED  Hereiord  service  age  bulls.  Choice 
quality.  Famous  background.  Mack  Park,  Wol- 
cott,  New  York.  Phone  5734. 

REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls.  Also  few 
young  registered  cows  with  calves.  Ship  any 
state.  Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson,  New  York. 
HEREFORD  Bull  Calves.  We  have  some  choice 
registered,  polled  Hereford  bull  calves  that  will 
be  ready  for  new  homes  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Come  and  make  your  selection  now  for  your 
future  herd  sire — -'at  a  special  price.  Harry  A. 
Strong.  Groton.  New  York.  Telephone  39  or  31. 
FOR  SALE:  Wide  choice  bred  Hereford  cows 
with  calves  at  side  Also  bred  and  open  heifers. 
Domino  and  Triumphant  breeding.  C.  E.  Town¬ 
send,  Lake  Ridge,  R.D.,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ONE  YEARLING  Angus  bull,  three  yearling 
heifers.  All  registered  and  vaccinated.  Gordon 
Davis.  Branchport,  New  York. 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  your  livestock  througn  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
Wes.t  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business 


SHEEP 


SHEEP  SALE  —  Attend  the  New  York  State 
Purebred  Sheep  Improvement  Project  Show  and 
Sale  Saturday,  July  28,  1956,  State  Fair  Grounds, 
4-H  Barn,  Syracuse,  New  York.  Rams  and  ewes 
consigned  by  leading  breeders  of  the  East.  Chev¬ 
iot,  Dorset,  Shropshires,  Corriedales,  Hamp- 
shires,  Southdowns,  Columbia,  Oxfords,  Suffolks, 
will  be  sold  at  the  auction.  For  catalog  write 
Fred  C.  Tilton,  Sales  Manager  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L..  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N,  Y. 

GREAT  DANES:  Championship  bred  puppies. 
Unusual  quality.  Trimmed,  inoculated.  Dr.  John 
Thurber  Ithaca,  New  York. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  puppies,  excellent  bloodlines. 
White,  dark  colors,  both  sexes  $35.00  up.  Papers. 
Mrs.  E.  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 

COLLIE  Puppies.  Beautiful  tris,  ideal  compan¬ 
ions,  registered.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon, 
Massachusetts. 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  good  selection,  May  litters. 
Black  with  silver,  some  grays.  Healthy  pups, 
guaranteed.  Visitors  welcome.  E.  A.  Foote,  The 
Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  New  York.  Bon-Vesta 
Kennels. 

COCKERS  —  registered,  pedigreed.  Handsome, 
lovable  pets.  Reasonable.  Taydor,  108  Comstock 
Road,  Ithaca.  New  York. _ 

SHEPHERD  Pups  from  good  heel  driving  cow 
dogs.  Males  $12  00,  females  $10.00.  One  female 
pup  6  months  old  starting  to  chase  cows,  $20.00. 
Donald  Hess,  Hortonville,  New  York. _ 

AKC  GERMAN  Shepherd  Puppies  —  black  and 
cream,  some  silver  and  black.  Dam’s  sire  Ger¬ 
man  imported.  Also  flashy  male,  sired  by  Ger¬ 
man  imported  dog  whelped  March,  1955,  black 
and  silver.  Also  stuc  service.  Ralph  H.  Carver, 
West  Leyden,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106.  Hudson 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611 _ 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
N  Y  Phone  Hobart  5281 _ 

BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  it  Hatchery.  Sur 
plus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4  Penna. 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  Dehind  our  own  strain  oi  Leg 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  fo*-  (older  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son  Hobart 
New  York 

YOU  CAN’T  Beat  Nature.  Why  sacrifice  yearn 
lings?  “Keep  layers  5  years.”  Produce  more 
large  eggs  economically.  Free  bulletin.  Sine,  A  A3, 
Quakertown,  Penna.  _ 

McGREGORS’  Farms  Leghorn  Chicks  produced 
from  breeders  selected  from  our  18,000  layers. 
Our  Leghorns  are  of  the  top  strains  in  New  York 
State.  Our  business  is  9/10  repeat  orders  from 
satisfied  customers.  Write  for  prices  McGregor 
Farm  Maine  New  York  _  _ 

ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  -Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  New  York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also.  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the-  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets > 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N  Y 
oh  s  ifn  i 


6000  MARCH,  April  and  May  hatched  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets.  Hanson  Mt.  Hope  Strain,  range 
raised.  All  pullets  from  our  own  stock  and  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  E.  C.  Brown  Prop.,  Brookside 
Poultry  Farm,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  - 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 


surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender— very  tasty  - 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106. 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


DUCKS 


GIANT  Pekin  ducklings:  $24.50-100.  Zetts  Poul¬ 

try  Farm  Drifting.  Penna. 


JANSEN  Khaki-Campbell  ducklings.  Famous  for 
egg  production.  $.30  in  lots  of  25  or  more. 
Howard  Butler,  Otego,  New  York. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


GUINEA  PIGS:  Youngsters  and  breeders,  $1.00 
up.  Elizabeth  Urban,  Ushers,  New  York. 


RAISE  guinea  pigs,  a  profitable  business.  Free 
booklet  and  prices.  W  C.  Long,  Ladiesburg, 
Maryland. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Black  Dutch,  Blue  Eye 
Polish,  Himalayan,  Seal  Rex  and  Angora  rab¬ 
bits  for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  bihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.  Box  1,  Bardonla,  New  York. 


GINSENG 


GINSENG:  Top  prices  since  1882.  Send  yqur 
ginseng  to  Belt  Butler  Co.  Dept.  A,  343  7th 
Ave.,  New  York  1,  New  York 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5  lb.  $1.85;  10  lbs.  $3.60;  case 
6-5s  $8.98.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb. 
cans  $10.20;  2-60s  $19.20;  5  or  more  60s  $9.00 
each.  All  60s  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


TRANSPLANTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  June, 
July,  August  will  bear  next  Spring.  •  Also  pol 
grown  plants.  Catalogue.  Pleasant  Valley  Farms, 
Millbury.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE.  Plants,  all  varieties — cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  broccoli,  brussell  sprouts,  until  August 
1.  Eugene  Doty,  Wolcott,  New  York.  Phone  3895. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere  W  H 
Martin  Plainfield.  Vermon' 


CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft. 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15  cents 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  Phone  683121, 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcel 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


HAY 


30  TONS  first  quality  alfalfa  hay,  baled.  Loner  - 
gan  Brothers,  Homer,  New  York.  Phone  Homer 
62153. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed. 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin  Mail  Pix.  Dept.  A,  Box  7100.  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 
Service.  02C.  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


WELL  DRILLING 


HAZEN’S  Well  Drilling  and  Dousing  System.  We 
don’t  just  drill  a  hole  any  old  place.  We  first 
find  underground  vein.  We  give  depth  and  cost 
by  contract  not  by  the  foot.  We  get  choicest 
spring,  never  goes  dry.  Not  missed  one  in  1100. 
All  work  guaranteed.  Write:  Frederick  Hazen, 
50  Webster  Street,  Arlington,  Mass. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  97  New  York. 


LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  foi 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750 
Walker  Gordon  Lab  Company  Plainsboro.  N  1 


ATTENDANTS— Male  and  Female.  Salary,  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation  (20 
days)  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  For  information  write 
Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


RUN  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop 
at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new  1956 
Christmas  and  All-occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100%  profit. 
No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try. 
Write  today  for  samples  on  approval.  Regal 
Greetings,  Dept.  2,  Ferndale,  Michigan.' 


YOUNG  couple  to  heir  operate  egg  farm  in 
Western  New  York.  Wife  able  and  willing  to 
help  in  egg  room.  Four  room  modern  borne,  good 
pay.  Profit  sharing.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Box 
514-TD,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


SINGLE  poultryman,  permanent  job,  care  layers. 
Good  home  and  board,  near  village.  State  age, 
experience,  salary.  A.  Gessner.  Hampton  Bay-. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  Catalog — Free — Farms.  Homes,  Busi 
nesses,  Coast-to-Coast,  34  States.  3,046  bargains 
described.  World’s  Largest!  56  Years  Service 
Strout  ttealty  251R  4th  Ave.  New  York  10 
New  York 


FOR  SALE:  Delaware  County  dairy  farm.  193 
acres.  Owner  retiring  Nine  room  house,  modern 
improvements  Large  barn  40  stanchions,  silos. 
Seven  other  buildings,  tractor  and  machinery. 
Spring  water.  Fine  location  Alfred  Smith,  East 
Meredith,  New  York. 


COMPLETE  commercial  apple  orchard  operation, 
$150,000-  Write  HB,  17  Morton  Street,  West 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Aug.  4  Issue . Closes  Ju|v 

Aug  18  Issue . Closes  Aug  2 

Sept.  1  Issue . Closes  Auei  n 

Sept.  15  Issue . Closes  Aug,' 3) 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


CANVAS  COVERS— Tarpaulins  .  Savo-n  ] 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitcher!  re1 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8  Sn  nn  ? ol 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13  44  FOB  pJl 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samnl«  ni 
bOth  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  fn  r» 
Binghamton,  N.  Y  8  ™ 


SILOS.  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  servicp~  w J 
Charles  Mundy.  RD  #2,  Norwich,  New ’ York] 
KNIVES:  Field  Harvesters  and  sllollilrnp 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline,  McCormil 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  w =3 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guaranty 
Postpaid.  C.  O.  D.  add  $1.00.  Agr ieuffi 
Knives.  Baldwinsville.  New  York. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  Demonstrators,  WD-45~rl 
B,  Rake,  G  mower  grader  blade,  Roto  Balpl 
Clearance  prices.  Authorized  Dealer-Parts)  aJ 
Service  Nelson  Equipment  Co.,  Route  28  Rad 
dolph.  Mass.  ’  1 


FOR  SALE:  One  1949  Case  grain  threffiTsM 
28.47.  One  1941  Pioneer  bean  thresher,  size  26 4o 
Both  on  rubber,  both  in  very  good  shape  Abrafl 
Nevelezer.  Williamson.  New  York.  Phone  4282  1 


DEPRESSION  prices — we  sell  cheap^save 
New  and  used  tractor  parts— 150  makes  an 
models.  1956  catalog  ready,  send  25c — refunt 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Farsi 
North  Dakota. 


FOR  SALE:  1208  John  Deere  Killfer  Disc,  h 
draulic  control;  Troyer  bag  and  package  elevi 
tor;  exact  weight  10  ,and  15  pound  packai 
scales.  Above  equipment  just  like  new,  Han 
Peterson.  Cambridge  Springs.  Pennsylvania.  Pi 
Phone  5506. 


LOOK  OVER  This  Selection  or  good  used  equij 
ment  from  Casellini -Venable  Corporation,  yoi 
Caterpillar  Dealer  (’at  D2-50”  Tractor  with 
ster  winch,  a  “Certified  Buy”,  very  good,  $3,351 
Cat  D2-40”,  4U  Series  bare  tractor,  good  cot 
dition,  $2,500.  Cat  D4-60”  Tractor  7U  Series  wit 
hydraulic  bulldozer  and  hyster  D4N  lowin 
winch.  “Bonded  Buy”  $7,900.  International  TO 
Tractor  with  Isaacson  hydraulic  angledozer  an 
winch  1951-  very  good,  $5,900.  Adams  Model  20 
single  drive  motor  grader  •  with  bulldozer.  Ver 
good  condition,  now  reduced  to  $2,000.  Intern! 
tional  UD-14  power  unit,  very  good,  $1,750.  Man 
other  great  buys!  Contact  us  for  your  need 
Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont,  Te 
Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  trade 
marks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 


SILOS 


SILO'S  including  foundation,  labor  and  material 
Also  roofing,  siding  and  tool  sheds  F.  H 
Terms.  No  down  payment.  Cortland  Home  Im 
provement  Co.  43  1  nion  Street,  Cortland,  N.  ’’ 
Write  or  phone  Skyline  3-0225. 


7  ROOM  prerevolutionary  house,  2  baths,  fire¬ 
place,  trees,  stream— $26,500.  Wilson-Broker,  24 
Bank  Street,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  180  acre  Dairy,  Poultry,  Fruit 
Farm.  37  head  cattle,  2  houses  with  baths,  60  ft. 
barn,  9  acres  in  productive  orchards,  improved 
pastures,  ponds,  all  farm  equipment  including 
two  tractors  i  Beautiful  location.  $25,000.  Chaun- 
cey  Wagner,  Hinsdale,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE:  Balers — Combines.  Any  make  you 
desire,  new  or  used  Save  $500  (more  or  less) 
on  any  new  baler  or  combine.  Every  make  quot¬ 
ed  on  for  immediate  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
New  Holland,  John  Deere,  Allis  Chalmers,  Inter¬ 
national,  all  others.  Some  used  bargains  in  balers 
45T  International  Power  Take  Off,  $795.00;  New 
Holland  77  or  66  $995.00;  Massey-Harris,  (de¬ 
monstrated  few  hours)  like  new  with  motor, 
$1895  00;  John  Deere  (wire)  with  motor,  $695.00; 
Oliver  with  motor,  $195.00.  Visit,  write  or  phone 
for  any  other  make  Some  used  combines:  Mas¬ 
sey-Harris  self  propelled.  $1295  00:  Allis  Chalm¬ 
ers  and  motor:  $495.00;  Minneapolis  Moline  and 
motor  (2)  $295  00  A  $695  00;  McCormick  Inter¬ 

nationa'  $375  00.  Baler  twine,  guaranteed.  $6.95 
per  bale.  Send  for  sample  bale.  Friendly  Phil 
of  Mollies  Hill,  New  Jersey — renamed:  Bargain 
Phil  Phone  GRidley  8-6291  or  Gridley  8-4444. 
Mulliea  Hill  New  Jersey  or  visit  or  write.  De 
livery — any  State. 


SAVE  TIME  and  Labor  with  versatile  Model 
Five  Wagon  Unloader  equipment.  It’s  rugged, 
it’s  simple  and  foolproof.  Cuts  crop  handling 
time  in  half!  Unloads  six-ton  load  in  a  few 
minutes  Equipment  mounts  easy  on  any  wagon 
or  truck.  Power  unit  slips  on  or  off  in  a  jiffy, 
weighs  less  than  65  lbs.  with  Vs  H.  P.  electric 
motor.  Power  Unit  available  separately  or  with 
motor,  false  front  endgate  or  canvas  roller 
Howard  S  Crane,  Distributors,  Verona,  N.  Y. 


HAY  TEDDER.  New  design  for  tractor  opera¬ 
tion.  Changing  angle  forks  on  7  ft.  reel.  Saves 
a  day  in  curing  hay  Write  for  circular.  G.  H. 
GRIMM  CO.,  INC.,  Rutland  Vermont. 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matie  silo  unlGaders — also 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically. ,  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
cost  Write  Railoe  Co..  Inc..  Plainfield  Illinois 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners.  Silo  Unloaders  Manure 
Spreaders  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
onger  life  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
'he  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
'ow  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins  cribs  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms  Free  literature,  no  ob- 
'igation  Some  dealer  territories  available  Nold 
c-o-rv-  Ciinnlv  Rome  New  York 


BLUE  RIBBON  Line-up  of  Used  Machinery  from 
Houghton- Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  your  Caterpillar 
Dealer.  Model  AD  Cletrac  equipped  with  Ware 
Hydraulic  straight  dozer  We  will  sell  this  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  very  reasonable  “Buy  and  Try” 
price  of  $1,700.  1952  Caterpillar  D2-50”  Tractor. 
Good  D2s  like  this  one  are  scarce.  Repaired  and 
ready  for  work  Cat  D4-60”  Tractor  equipped 
with  4A-60”  Cat  Angledozer  and  No.  44  hy¬ 
draulic  control.  A  “Certified  Buy”,  this  is  one  of 
our  better  used  machines  Model  BGS  Cletrac 
with  Heil  hydraulic  angledozer.  Appearance  is 
very  good.  “Buy  and  Try.”  Caterpillar  D4-60” 
Tractor  equipped  with  T4  front  end  loader.  Can 
offer  for  a  low  price  to  “Buy  and  Try.”  Oliver 
OC  642D  Tractor.  This  1954  tractor  has  been  re¬ 
paired  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work.  “Buy  and 
Try.”  Send  a  postcard,  write,  wire,  phone  for 
complete  listing.  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery 
Co.,  59  Presumpseot  St.,  Portland,  Maine.  Tel. 
Spruce  5-3121.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  the  regis¬ 
tered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Booiees  50c  Eva  Mack 
"nion  Springs  New  York 


PASTEL  Ribbon  Remnants,  good  lengths,  width! 
100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Bo 
211,  Whitman,  Massachusetts. 


WHOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata 

og.  Big  discounts  free  delivery,  and  doubi 
-S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  Sena  S 
refundable  Akron  Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron 
New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Y 


S3, 000  00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dim; 
1894-S.  1895-0.  1916-D.  Quarters  1827.  189F 
1901-S.  1913-S,  1923-S.  we  pay  $5.00  to  $1500.1 
Certain  dates — Lincoln  Cents,  $60.00.  Indian 
heads.  $60.00.  Large  Cents,  $500.00.  cents 
$200.00.  2c  Pieces.  $45.00.  3c  Pieces  M 
Halfdimes  $500  00.  Shield  Nickels,  $100.00.  ok 
Dimes  $300  00.  1875  Canadian  Quarter,  .mw 
Hundreds  of  others  worth  $5.00— SoOO.OO.  Wanta 
Half  dollars,  dollars,  gold  coins,  paper 
etc.  Know  their  true  value.  Our  large  illustrate! 
guaranteed  buying-selling  catal5g“®'nflvlp.fr„S 
olete  all  coin  information — Send  $1-00.  Purcna 
catalogue  before  sending  coins.  C ataloguemon  > 
refundable.  Worthycoin  Corporation.  Leaders  mi 
nismatic  Quotations,  (K132C)  Boston  $, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROTECT  Your  Berry  Crops.  Cheese  cloth,  1W 

cards  by  52”,  in  10  yard  convenient  length 
$6  50  prepaid  Remit  Hein  Thorn  wood.  N_ — : — , 


BUSINESS  Cards,  $2.98  per  thoPsanpdpp?vSpP0aad 
Inquiries  invited,  John  C.  McGrath,  Feel 
'"’aiedonia.  New  York.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

BUSINESS  Printing!  Letterheads,  billheads,  et 

Free  Samples!  Mayhew  Press,  Milford— N- — _• 


NO  TRESPASSING  signs  Prices,  sample,  free- 
Beacon  Press,  Route  3,  Albion,  New  io 


TWICE  EACH  MONTH 
THIS  PAGE 
goes  to 

223,000  READERS 

living  in  the  Northeast 

It  is  a  market  place  to  which  that  greet 
family  of  American  Agriculturist  rea  er 
turn  for  merchandise  they  need  and 
MAY  HAVE  FOR  SALE.  We  know  it  wor  j- 
because  advertisers  tell  as  how 
pleased  they  are  with  returns  and  ■ 
not  costly.  05 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  suC  ^ 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  poultry,  do*)5 
other  pet  stock,  used  farm 
seeds,  plants;  or  if  you  want  to  sc  ^ 


whole  farm,  write  out  your 


ad 


it  to  us  before  the  next  closing 


date 


listed  at  the  top  right  of  this  pog®' 
rates  and  address  top  left. 


5e® 


. . 


I 
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Get  the  Best 
jn  Concrete  Silos 

OROSTONE 


,  STRONG  -  T-Beam 
^(tion  for  max. mum 

BrengiN 


|  LONG  LIVED- Staves 

|re  corrugated  and  vi- 

Erated  in  md.v.dual 

Lids  for  long  I'fe. 


L  SAVE  MONEY  —  Save 
Jp  to  25%  with  a 
lorostone. 


Trained  crews  erect. 


Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  folder 
(ODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528-A  Weedsport  N.  t, 

'Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos 

Name . - . - . 

Address  . . . . . . 

City  — . - . - . 


18th  Annual 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


JERSEY  SALE 
SAT.,  JULY  28 

12:30  P.M.  (D.S.T.) 
Cornell  University 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


-  Head  of  Reg.  Jerseys  —  70 

iofuring  springers  for  early  tall  freshening. 
iduded  are  many  recently  fresh,  heavy 
iringing  cows  and  heifers— also  a  few 
pen  heifers.  Many  with  production  and 
passification  records.  This  group  of  cattle 
to  been  carefully  selected  from  the  lead- 

fg  Jersey  breeders  in  N.  Y.  State,  will 
tisfy  the  commercial  dairyman  and  will 
fiprove  Jersey  breeders'  herds.  Mostly 
|»lf.  voc.  Many  from  accr.  herds. 

[or  cota/og,  write:  •  P.O.  Box  89 

Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager 

MNE  SLAGLE  Marion,  Ohio 


A  XCHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL  # 


'(oidincj 

MRItl  WASTE 
MY  jo  CLEAN 

%um.tke 


11 


BRONCHIAL  asthma? 


WHY  SUFFER 


"AsthmaNefrin*  Pocket-Size  Nebulizer 
and  Solution' A’*Inhalant  provide  quick, 
safe  relief  from  the  symptoms  of  Bron¬ 
chial  Asthma.  Only  S6.75  for  Pocket- 
ize  Aersol  Unit.  Ask  your  local  drug- 
8ht  for  AsthmaNefrin  and  stop  agoniz¬ 
ing  asthma  spasms.  Follow  directions 
°r  best  results.  For  literature  write 
•  0-  Box  4319,  Portland  8,  Oregon, 
Dept.  u. 


m 


*Reg.  Trademark 


IWARNiMr,  SCHOOL  BUSES 

Ntu.cSTEEL  may  be  in  SHORT  supply 
THIS  SUMMER. 


ORDER  NOW 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
15  J-l  —  60  Passenger 

5  7hev*‘olets  _  54  Passenger 

,  'n*ernationals  —  60  Passenger 
J™**  -  54  Passenger 

23  .l IT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

Wl:  Frank  ?  SJ|-  Danbury,  Conn. 

—  *  *•  Mee,  Jr 


J^antMa  ?„VTS'IDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil. 

IRf® — $2  Peel.  $4.95  value  special  factory 

»Now  wim i  nle.e  sam‘,le- 

"HITE  PAINT  CO.  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


^t/etesUnwiiGst 

Discusses: 

TRICHOMONIASIS  IN  CATTLE 


T 


HE  OTHER  day  we  talked  with 
a  cattleman  who  had  been  hav¬ 
ing  run  of  bad  luck  with  bulls. 

He  had  sold  his  herd  sire  about 
a  year  earlier  and  replaced  him  with 
another  that  he  thought  would  do  his 
herd  a  lot  of  good. 

However,  he  turned  out  to  be  a  lem¬ 
on,  for  the  cows  he  served  kept  coming 
back,  sometimes  two  or  three  months 
after  they  were  thought  to  be  safely 
with  calf.  He  was  eventually  sold  and 
replaced  with  a  younger  bull.  When 
this  one  proved  impotent,  too,  he  began 
to  wonder  if  the  cows  weren’t  to  blame 
instead  of  the  bulls. 


A  checkup  showed  he  \^as  right,  for 
the  herd  was  found  to  be  badly  in¬ 
fected  with  trichomoniasis.  It  was 
figured  that  the  old  proven  bull  had 
brought  in  the  disease  after  he’d  pick¬ 
ed  it  up  in  the  last  herd  where  he  was 
used. 


In  cattle  it  is  caused  by  a  single- 
celled  parasite  called  Trichomonas 
fetus,  which  may  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
productive  organs  of  both  sexes  as  well 
as  in  or  on  aborted  calves.  The  disease 
is  spread  almost  entirely  by  the  breed¬ 
ing  act.  Since  the  parasites  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  semen  of  bulls, 
infection  is  possible  through  either  na¬ 
tural  or  artificial  services. 


Symptoms  are  about  as  described, 
although  there  are  generally  one  or 
two  cows  that  will  settle  in  most  in¬ 
fected  herds.  Repeated  services  are  re¬ 
quired  because  of  either  conception 
failures-  or  abortions  that  occur  after 
conception. 

Whitish  vaginal  discharges  are  of¬ 
ten  seen,  and  vaginitis  may  be  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  trichomoniasis  instead  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  disease.  Breeding  troubles  and 
symptoms  of  this  kind  may  cause  tri¬ 
chomoniasis  to  be  confused  with  dis¬ 
eases  like  Bang’s,  vibriosis,  granular 
vaginitis  and  leptospirosis,  so  symp¬ 
toms  alone  can’t  be  depended  on  for 
identification.  Instead,  a  definite  diag¬ 
nosis  is  made  only  through  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination. 

If  the  disease  is  identified 4  in  a  herd, 
an  owner  has  two  choices  in  regard  to 
procedure  with  his  cows.  He  can  give 
them  complete  sexual  rest  for  at  least 
90  days,  and  most  of  them  will  then 
conceive  without  too  much  trouble  if 
they  are  bred  artificially  to  a  clean 
bull. 


Artificial  insemination  is  advisable 
since  many  of  these  recovered  females 
will  remain  as  carrier  animals  capable 
of  infecting  any  bull  that  breeds  them. 
As  an  alternative  plan,  two  bulls  can 
be  used  naturally  in  a  herd.  One  is  used 
on  all  cows  that  have  been  previously 
bred,  but  only  after  they  have  been 
rested  for  90  days  or  more.  The  other 
bull  is  a  virgin  and  is  used  exclusively 
on  virgin  heifers  the  first  yeah 

The  second  year  he  is  used  on  virgin 
heifers  and  those  that  were  bred  to 
him  the  preceding  year,  while  the  other 
bull  is  still  used  exclusively  on  the  po¬ 
tentially  infected  older  cows.  This  plan 
is  continued  year  after  year  until  the 
herd  is  entirely  composed  of  clean  ani¬ 
mals. 


Sexual  rest  does  not  help  bulls,  and 
as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  dispose  of  infect¬ 
ed  sires. 


Prevention  is  almost  entirely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  avoiding  the  purchase  of  infect¬ 
ed  animals  and  refusing  to  use  the 
herd  sire  naturally  on  cows  from  out¬ 
side  the  herd.  Purchased  cows  should 
have  a  record  of  regular  calvings  and 
bulls  should  be  proven  as  breeders.  In 
addition,  herds  of  origin  should  be  free 
of  suspicious  breeding  troubles.  Cows 
from  the  home  herd  shouldn’t  be  bred 
naturally  to  outside  bulls  and  artificial 
services  should  come  only  -  from  sires 
definitely  known  to  be  clean. 


WELL, DILL, HYABC 'S  6TH  ANNUAL 
CATTLE  SHOW  IS  COMING.  UPAUG.B-xf 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH,- - - - 

THE  IfcTH  ANNUAL.  J  OH,  MAYBE, 
MEETING*.  YOU'RE  I  YSS>- MAYBE, 
GOING.  I  -HOPE  ?  /'-J  NO- HADN'T 


THOUGHT  ABOUT 
IT-  1  DUNNO-i- 


Mtmy,  IT'S  A  GREAT  SHOW, -BILL.  / 
you  CAN  SEE  WELL  OVER  4JOO 
■DAUGHTERS  OT  NVABC  SlRE-G 

competing  tor  $5", hid  in -prizes 
Besides  trophies  and  ribbons  / 
AND  YOU  CAN  SEE4  ALL  THE  GREAT 
NYA-BC  SIKES  THAT  ARE,  IN  SERVICE, 
AND -UM-  THERE'S  yoUR  WIRE- 
GUESS  I'LL  TALK  TO  -HER  — 


WONDER 
WHAT  HE'S 
TELLING 
HER  — 


WE'RE  GOING  TO  NYABCS  CATTLE  SHOW,  GET 
IT?  I'VE. -SEEN  SAVING  THE  TICKETS  ON  OUR  FIRST 
SERVICES  AND  WE  MIGHT  WIN  ONE  OP  THE  NINE  DAlL.y 
APPLIANCE  PRIZES  /  AND  LIKE  DAN  SAYS,  YOU  SHOULD 
BE  VERY  INTERESTED  IN  SEEING  THE  BIG ,  MODERN  -HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  OP  NYABC  — YOUR  COOPERATIVE  /  SO  I  . 
REPEAT- WERE  GOING  TO  ITHACA  ON  AUGUST  4+  f 


vwjr  , 
'i<°v  o. 


NEW  YORK 

ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS' COOPERATIVE,  INC. 


P.  0.  BOX  528 


Ml 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


. 


' 


'  ■  ■■ 


■■  ■;  ■  v- 


■' 


This  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a 
solicitation  of  an  offer  to  buy  these  securities.  The  offer 
is  made  only  by  the  Prospectus. 


■ 


, 


4/-.  - 


$2,000,000 

4%  Subordinated  Debentures 


■ 


due  1966 


■ 


Cooperative  Grange  League  Federation  Exchange 

INCORPORATED 


■  •  : 


$100  per  unit 


mim 


•  : 

ill  1 


NEW  ISSUE:  The  4%  subordinated  debentures  callable  at 
par  at  option  of  company  are  offered  by  the  issuer  and 
represent  an  initial  public  offering  of  this  class  of  security. 


For  Prospectus  Write  to 

Secretary’s  Dept.,  COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


W\A^/W\A/VWW\AAAA/VA/SA/WVWVWV\AAAAAA/V<^ 


RED  CREEK  FARM 


COOPERSTOWN  •  N.V. 


We  regret  that  we  did  not  have  enough 
heifers  to  satisfy  all  customers.  We  will  have 
more  this  Fall. 


/VWWVWWNA/WWWVWWWWWWWWWVNA. 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders.  Foot  Cracks, 
Wire  Cuts,  T eat  Sores, Cowpox* 

*BIu-Kote  reduces4  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dries  up  secretions. 

It  stays  on:  Effective  against 
both  bacterial  and  common 
fungus  infections.  Promotes 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  maii  postpaid. 
H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 
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to  PRIZES 


AVE  you  eVer 
gazed  at  a  prize¬ 
winning  cake  and 
wished  that  you 
could  produce  one 
that  was  just  as 
perfect?  Or  may¬ 
be  it  was  a  blue 
ribbon  pie  that  filled  you  with  envy? 
Well,  you  too  can  be  a  winner  of 
prizes  at  fairs  or  cheers  from  your 
family  if  you  learn  to  recognize  the 
qualities  of  good  food  products,  the 
things  that  judges  look  for.  Below  is 
a  little  Cook’s  Quiz  that  you  can  give 
yourself  right  in  your  own  kitchen  on 
baking  or  preserving  day.  Keep  it 
handy  and  it  will  help  you  to  win  blue 
ribbons  either  from  your  family  or  food 
contest  judges. 

If  you  do  decide  to  compete  for  Fair 
prizes  (and  we  hope  you  will,  as  the 
opportunities^  for  prizes  at  fairs  are 
better  than  ever),  you  will  need  to  get 
a  copy  of  your  county  or  state  fair 
premium  list,  containing  contest  regu¬ 
lations  and  entry  blanks.  Then  be  sure 
to  read  it  carefully  and  follow  the  rules 
exactly.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  have 
one  of  your  super  products  disqualified 
just  because  you  didn’t  follow  direc¬ 
tions! 


A  Good  Loaf  of  Bread 

How  does  yours  look  on  the  outside  ? 
Is  it  a' well  proportioned  loaf?  Does  it 
have  a  smooth,  evenly  rounded  top  ?  Is 
it  uniformly  brown,  maybe  a  little 
darker  on  top?  Is* the  crust  tender  and 
smooth,  about  %-inch  thick  and  with¬ 
out  splitting  or  bulging?  Does  it  slice 
easily  and  form  a  well  shaped  slice 
without  breaking? 

How  does  it  look  inside  ?  Is  the 
crumb  light  and  tender,  moist  and  elas¬ 
tic  (not  dry,  crumbly,  lumpy,  doughy)  ? 
Is  the  crumb  moderately  fine  grained, 
porous-like,  with  even  honeycomb,  free 
from  large  air  bubbles,  cracks,  bulges  ? 
Is  the  color  characteristic  of  the  bread 
variety  without  dark  streaks? 

How  does  it  taste  ?  Is  the  flavor 
pleasing,  well  baked,  without  sour,  bit¬ 
ter,  or  yeasty  flavor? 

[Note:  If  you  enter  bread  for  judg¬ 
ing,  it  is  usually  baked  in  a  pan  about 
9  x  4«x  4  inches.] 


"Triple  Rich  Bread" 

So-called  “Cornell”  or  “Triple  Rich” 
bread  has  become  popular  with  com¬ 
mercial  and  home  bakers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  is  listed  among  the 
types  of  bread  which  may  be  entered 
for  judging  at  some  fairs. 

The  recipes  for  Triple  Riah  Bread 
call  for  unbleached,  enriched  bread 
flour,  wheat  germ,  soy  flour,  and  dry 
skim  milk  and  are  printed  in  a  leaflet 
entitled  “CORNELL  BREAD”  by  Clive 
M.  and  Jeanette  B.  McCay.  You  may 
send  25  cents  for  this  leaflet  directly 
to  the  McCay s,  Route  1,  Ithaca,  New 
York.  In  this  leaflet  you  will  find  the 
names  and  places  from  which  to  secure 
ingredients,  tips  for  good  luck,  and 
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family  recipes  for  Wholewheat  Bread, 
Oatmeal, Bread,  Sweet  Breads,  and  Re¬ 
frigerator  Potato  Rolls,  as  well  as 
Triple  Rich  Bread. 


A  Good  Quick  Bread 

How  does  yours  look  on  the  outside? 
Is  it  regular  and  uniform  in  shape?  Is 
it  equally  light  throughout  and  either 
even  or  just  slightly  rounded  on  top 
without  cracks?  Is  the  crust  thin,  gold¬ 
en  brown,  tender,  and  just  slightly 
rough  ? 

How  does  it  look  inside  ?  Is  the 
crumb  slightly  moist,  fine,  tender,  even 
grained  (not  crumbly)  ?  Are  there 
small  fairly  uniform  holes  (no  tun¬ 
nels)  ?  Is  the  crumb  elastic  when  press¬ 
ed  lightly  with  the  fingers?  Is. the  color 
uniform  ? 

How  does  it  taste?  Is  the  flavor  that 
of  the  ingredients  used  and  without 
sour  taste,  or  that  of  baking  soda,  or 
baking  powder,  or  rancid  nuts  (if 
used)  ?  Are  any  fruit  and  nuts  used 
evenly  distributed  ? 

[Note:  Muffins,  popovers,  and  baking 
powder  biscuits  are  not  too  good  foods 
to  exhibit  at  fairs  unless  it  is  possible 
to  judge  them  right  from  the  oven. 
When  cold,  they  lose  some  of  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  on  which  they  are 
judged.] 


A  Good  Pie 

How  does  yours  look  outside?  Is  the 
shape  uniform,  with  uniform,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  not-too-thick  edge,  and  even 
across  top  ?  Does  it  fit  the  pan  well  ? 
Is  the  crust  color  light  to  golden  brown 
with  edge  of  pie  only  slightly  browner 
than  rest  ?  Are  edges  of  a  two-crust  pie 
well  sealed?  Is  the  crust  only  slightly 
blistered  in  appearance.  Does  the  pie 
cut  easily  and  do  pieces  hold  shape 
when  served?  Are  both  upper  and  un¬ 
der  crusts  crisp,  flaky,  tender?  If  the 
pie  has  a  meringue,  is  the  meringue 
high,  tender,  lightly  and  uniformly 
browned,  and  well  sealed  to  edge  of  pie 
(no  weeping)  ? 

How  does  it  look  inside?  Is  the  fill¬ 
ing  a  good  thickness  for  the  depth  of 
the  pie  tin  and  neither  too  thin  nor  too 
thick  (not  tough  or  rubbery)  ? 

How  does  it  taste  ?  Is  the  bottom 
crust  crisp  ?  Does  crust  have  a  pleasant 
flavor,  without  raw,  rancid,  or  burned 
fat  flavor?  Is  it  pleasingly  salted?  If 
a  thickener  has  been  used  in  the  fill- 


Visilors  to  the  New  York  State  Fair  crowd 
around  Judge  Anna  R.  Willman  as  she  dis¬ 
plays  a  beautiful  yellow  sponge  cake 
baked  by  Mrs.  John  Bianchi,  Solway,  N.  Y. 
The  cake  was  the  winning  entry  in  last 
year's  cake  contest  at  the  Fair. 


Family  cheers  are  sure  to  be  forthcoming  when  you  place  on  the  table  a 
cherry  pie  like  this  one  with  lattice  top  crust.  It  could  win  Fair  prizes,  too! 


ing,  does  it  have  a  complete  cooked 
taste?  Is  the  flavor  of  the  filling  as 
natural  as  possible? 

[Note:  Use  an  8-  to  10-inch  pie  pan 
if  you  are  entering  a  pie  for  judging.] 


A  Good  Cake 

How  does  yours  look  outside?  Is  it 
uniform  in  shape,  of  even  thickness, 
level  or  only  very  slightly  rounded  on 
top?  Is  it  evenly  and  lightly  browned? 
Is  the  crust  tender?  If  frosted,  is  the 
frosting  pleasing  in  appearance  and 
characteristic  of  type  and  flavor?  Does 
it  cut  well  and  do  pieces  hold  shape 
when  served  ?  If  it  is  decorated,  is  the 
decoration  appropriate  and  not  too 
elaborate  ? 

How  does  it  look  inside?  Is  the  tex¬ 
ture  fine,  even  grain,  velvety,  tender, 
and  moist  (not  crumbly  or  dry)  ?  If  it 
has  filling,  is  it  of  right  thickness  (not 
too  thin  or  thick)  ? 

How  does  it  taste  ?  Is  the  flavor 
characteristic  'of  the  type  of  cake  but 
delicate,  sweet,  well  blended  and  with 
out  any  off  tastes  ? 

Your  Sponge  Cake.  Is  it  light,  ten¬ 


der,  moist  ?  Is  the  texture  uniform 
medium  sized  cells  ?  Can  pieces  be 
ed  apart  easily  with  fingers  or 
Is  flavoring  delicate? 

[Note:  For  exhibit  purposes, 
undersize,  very  small  cakes,  or 
cake£  are  usually  not  acceptable, 
usually  require  that  cakes  be  baked 
loaf  pans  and  without  filling  and 
ing.  Cakes  are  usually  wrapped  top  sn 
up  in  cellophane.] 


frosl 


A  Good  Cookie 

Regardless  of  kind  of  cookie — rolleJ 
icebox,  or  drop — is  it  uniform  in  sizl 
delicately  browned  ?  Is  the  flavor  cha# 
acteristic  of  the  type  of  cookie  and 
ingredients  used  ?  Is  it  without  air 
undesirable  flavors?  Are  your  rollj 
cookies  slightly  moist,  with  a  fine  evd 
grain?  Are  your  very  thin  rolled  (9 
icebox  cookies  crisp?  Are  your  dr<* 
cookies  slightly  moist  and  any  fmB 
and  nuts  evenly  distributed  ? 

[Note:  For  judging,  cookies  should 
not  measure  over  3  to  4  inches.  Abotffl 
5  to  8  are  usually  furnished  ^ 
judging.] 


Good  Jelly 

Is  the  color  of  your  jelly  natura 
clear,  and  free  from  cloudiness  cans 
by  bits  of  foam  or  fruit?  Is  k  11 . 
enough  to  hold  its  shape  when  tui 
out?  Does  it  retain  its  cut  angles  >1 
at  the  same  time  remain  quivery  aIl 
tender?  Is  the  flavor  natural  and  n| 
over-cooked?  T 

[Note:  For  judging,  jellies  should  j 
entered  in  straight  sided  containers >  I 
that  they  may  be  easily  remove  1  j 
jars  or  glasses.] 

without  thj 

over-cooking] 


Jams  and  Preserves 

Is  the  color  natural 
darkening  that  shows 
Are  they  thick  without  being 
the  flavor  that  of  the  natural  frui 


stiff?  fj 


Good  Pickles  j 

Are  the  pickles  of  uniform  si2e  I 
shape1  and  at  right  stage  of  ^atu  )] 
Are  yours  attractively  packed  .  ^  J 
reasonably  flear?  Are  pickles  j 


and  firm  throughout  ?  ^ 

n\Tntp  •  Pnr  exhibiting',  pickles  S 


Puts  twice  as  much  food  within 
easy  reach  as  a  chest  freezer  1 


HOLDS  640  POUNDS 


This  new  G-E  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer  (that  keeps 
food  as  easy  to  reach  as  books  on  a  shelf)  is  one 
of  the  greatest  freezer  values  on  the  market. 
Compare  the  cost  .  .  .  even  with  chest  freezers 
of  comparable  quality  and  size ! 

Stores  as  much  as  an  1 8-cubic-foot  chest,  yet 
takes  only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there’s  no 
bending,  no  rummaging,  no  lifting  .  .  .  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  chest. 

Gives  you  famous  General  Electric  depend¬ 
ability,  new  G-E  straight-line  design  plus  all  this : 

•  8  refrigerated  surfaces,  not  just  4  “cold”  walls 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half-gallon 
packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra-wide  and  deep  door  shelves 

•  10-position  temperatute  control  including  “off” 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage  ' 

•  5-year  warranty  on  refrigeration  system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors: 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown — or  White.  See 
your  General  Electric  dealer  for  exact  terms. 


See  this  and  other  sensational 
freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

FREEZERS 


(486)  22 


and 

jour 


x  2** 


/Me, 


by  Kay  Eichelberger 

Housing  and  Design  Specialist,  Cornell  University 


Yellow  Walls 

Enclosed  is  a  floor  plan  and  sample  of 
rug  for  my  living  room.  The  walls  are 
painted  yellow  with  the  exception  of  the 
north  wall  which  is  a  yellow  and  white 
stripe.  Do  you  think  a  black  sofa  would 
look  well  against  the  stripe?  How  would 
red  chairs  look  against  the  yellow  walls? 

-Mrs.  T.H.,  New  York 

A  black  tweed  with  some  gray  and 
white  woven  threads  would  be  attrac¬ 
tive  against  the  yellow  and  white 
stripe.  If  the  yellow  wall  is  a  light- 
grayed  yellow  and  not  a  bright  one,  a 
grayed  red  textured  material  with  some 
black  woven  threads  would  be  harmoni¬ 
ous  against  the  yellow.  A  grayed  green 
or  gray  could  also  be  used. 

Pictures 

The  walls  of  my  living  room  look  bare. 
Can  you  suggest  a  grouping  of  small 
pictures?— Mrs.  T.H.,  New  York 

Many  pictures  are  not  being  used  to¬ 
gether.  One  large  one  might  be  placed 
above  the  davenport.  I  would  not  use 
a  grouping  of  small  pictures. 

Problem  Windows 

I  have  an  old-fashioned  stone  house 
with  deep  18-inch  set-in  windows.  Each 
window  has  fiberglass  tailored  curtains. 

My  dining  room  is  11  x  13  feet  facing 
northwest.  My  real  problem  is  in  the  walls 
as  there  are  two  windows  on  one  wall- 
one  window  flush  with  the  adjoining  wall 
and  the  other  window  one  foot  from  the 
other  adjoining  wall  limiting  the  use  of 
draperies  to  make  the  windows  appear 
larger.  Any  suggestions  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated.— Mrs.  K.S.,  New  York 

The  glass  curtains  are  all  that  are 
necessary,  but  if  you  prefer  draperies 
to  give  the  room  color  and  pattern,  I 
would  suggest  putting  a  valance  board 


from  wall  to  wall.  It  should  be  painted 
the  same  color  as  the  background  of 
the  wallpaper  or  drapery.  I  would  hang 
the  drapery  against  the  one-foot  wall 
and  the  wall  behind  buffet.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  fabric,  to  pull 
across  both  windows  at  night  from 
wall  to  wall.  When  the  material  is 
hung  against  the  walls,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  will  notice  that  there  is  more 
material  on  the  left  than  the  right,  as 
today  informal  balance  is  stressed 
rather  than  formal. 

Another  idea  is  to  use  old  shutters 
from  the  outside  of  a  house  and  paint 
them  a  color  like  the  background  of 
your  wallpaper,  or  you  might  use  an 
opposite  color  as  a  light  grayed  blue- 
green,  depending  on  the  color  of  the 
material  you  have  on  your  dining  room 
chairs.  Attach  the  shutters  to  the  in¬ 
side  wall  and  at  the  top  you  might  wish 
to  cover  them  with  a  wooden  valance 
painted  the  same  color,  although  it  is 
not  necessary. 

You  also  could  use  the  vertical  slat 
shades  which  are  being  used  so  much 
today.  They  can  be  purchased  in  differ¬ 
ent  colors. 

Color  Scheme 

We  are  going  to  redecorate  our  living 
room  and  need  help  in  selecting  colors 
for  drapes,  rug,  sofa,  lampshades. 

The  room  is  13  by  15  feet,  has  one 
large  opening  y/hich  at  one  time  was 
folding  doors.  It  has  two  windows,  one 
to  the  west— another  to  the  south.  We 
have  walnut  end  tables,  a  plain  yellow 
plastic  chair,  one  in  red  plastic.  The 
wallpaper  is  a  block  pattern  in  gray 
tones,  white  and  wine.  The  woodwork  is 
varnished  dark  oak.— Mrs.  K.F.,  Penna. 

I  would  take  the  colors  —  maroon, 
gray  and  white — from  the  wallpaper  as 
the  inspiration  for  your  living  room 


color  scheme.  You  might  add  a  light 
turquoise  or  chartreuse  and  gold  in  ac¬ 
cessories.  The  rug  might  be  a  warm 
gray  -to  match  the  paper  or  a  dusty 
rose  taupe.  If  the  rug  is  gray,  the  sofa 
could  be  the  dusty  rose  or  vice  versa. 

White  textured  curtains  are  being 
used  today.  You  might  use  a  white  tex¬ 
tured  fabric  with  a  gold  thread,  but 
if  you  have  children,  the  white  curtains 
would  not  be  practical.  I  would  then 
use  either  a  dusty  rose,  textured,  plain 
fabric  similar  to  the  sofa  color.  The 
lampshades  can  be  white  or  natural. 
The  fewer  plain  colors  you  use,  the 
lai’ger  your_room  will  appear. 

Bathroom  Colors 

We  are  buying  Bermuda  Coral  fixtures 
for  the  bathroom.  The  door  and  cupboards 
will  be  birch.  What  would  be  nice  colors 
for  tile  floor  and  walls?— Mrs.  W.G.,  New 
York 

Beige  or  feray  are  the  best  colors  for 
your  bathroom  wall  and  floor  since  you 
have  chosen  coral  fixtures.  The  beige  or 
gray  flbor  may  have  flecks  or  lines  of 
coral  to  balance  the  color  of  the  fix¬ 
tures. 

New  Home 

i  I 

We  are  building  a  new  home  and  our 
living  room  is  13  x  24  feet  with  a  9-foot 
picture  window  facing  west.  The  sofa  and 
chair  are  gray  with  a  slight  tint  of  blue; 
also  a  gray  floral  platform  rocker.  The 
tables  and  television  are  mahogany. 
What  colors  would  you  suggest  for  an 
extra  chair,  draperies,  rug  and  wall? 

/  —Mrs.  W.G.,  New  York 

The  rug  could  be  one  of  many  colors, 
a  soft  warm  gray,  a  dusty  rose,  a  warm 
beige  or  a  grayed  blue.  If  you  choose 
any  of  these  colors  for  the  rug,  your 
walls  can  be  a  lighter  tint  of  the  same 
color  and  the  same  or  a  lighter  value 
for  the  ceiling.  Another  choice  for  the 
dusty  rose  or  blue  rug  is  to  paint  the 
walls  a  soft  gray.  With  either  one  of 
these  colors  chosen  for  the  rug,  you 
could  repeat  the  same  color  in  a  tex¬ 
tured  upholstered  light-weight  chair. 
If  you  choose  a  gray  or  beige  rug,  you 
might  choose  a  rose  or  blue  textured 
material  for  the  upholstered  chair. 

The  draperies  can  be  a  flowered  print 


ass 
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since  you  do  not  have  any  other 
ured  pattern  in  the  room.  You 
choose  a  fabric  with  a  light  bal 
ground  like  wall  color  and  colors  in! 
pattern  to  repeat  the  colors  used! 
the  room.  You  should  balance  all  cold 
used  on  all  four  sides  of  the  room 
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HOW  TO  WIN  PRIZES 
AIVD  CHEERS! 


(Continued  from  Page  20) 

be  packed  in  pint  glass  jars  with  giJ 
covers.]  \ 


Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

How  do  yours  look  ?  Are  the  fool 
uniform  in  size  and  shape?  Are  thl 
economically  and  pleasingly  packed?! 
the  liquid  clear  ?  Is  the  jar  filled  to  I 
without  loss  of  space?  Are  foods  cod 
pletely  covered  with  liquid? 

[Note:  For  exhibit  purposes,  frui| 
and  vegetables  should  be  packed 
pint  or  quart  glass  jars  with  glass  topi 
Careful,  but  not  necessarily  fane; 
packs  are  essential.] 


Frozen  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Is  the  package  suitable  for  the  proi 
uct  and  for  freezing.  Is  it  well  seal 
and  labeled  clearly  with  the  necessa: 
information  ? 

Is  the  package  well  filled  with  no  aj 
pockets  ?  Are  fruits  covered  with  sin 
(when  used)  ?  Is  the  product  unifoi 
in  size  and  shape  ?  Is  it  at  right  sta; 
of  maturity?  Is  it  of  good  color  ai 
free  from  foreign  particles?  Does 
show  care  in  preparation?  Was  t! 
method  of  preparation  for  freezi 
suitable  for  the  product? 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  advis 
that  the  New  York  State  Fair’s  ai 
vance  premium  list  is  ready.  It  contai: 
full  information  about  women’s  activ 
ties  at  the  Fair,  including  the  “Foo'c 
for  the  Family”  contest  and  the  Hon: 
Arts  prizes  for  needlework  of  all  kinc 
and  antiques.  In  the  back  of  the  bool 
let  are  entry  blanks  for  the  foods  an 
needlework  contests.  To  get  a  cop 
write  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kelley  Carr,  Direi 
tor  Women’s  Activities,  New  Yor 
State  Fair,  Syracuse,  New  York,  an 
ask  for  premium  list  for  department 
and  K.  Entry  blanks  have  to  be  sen 
in  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  Fa: 
— so  don’t  delay! 


DID  YOU  KNOW— 


An  electric  home  f reezer 


will  keep 


huge  supplies  of  food  frozen,  ready  to  eat  year 

4  N 

round. and  all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  week 


t* 

°a'p 


I 

I 


costs  less  than  a  pint  of  ice  cream.  w 


*  ; 


1 


Live  better  electrically. ..  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN! 


i 


NIAGARA 


MOHAWK 
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Avoid  Food  Poisoning 


23  (487) 
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[eEPING  f°od  cold  on  hot  summer 
Lys  is  important  for  your  safety 

|  efi  as  for  your  pleasure,  says  May 
I  Foley.  Extension  nutritionist  at  the 
Ijversity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
n  s  Department  of  Agriculture  bac- 
liologists  report  that  cooked  food  ac- 
fujits  for  most  cases  of  food  poisoning 
lhot  summer  weather.  Most  of  the 
buble,  they  say,  comes  from  food 
Joked  in  advance  and  then  not  chilled 
Lmptly  and  kept  chilled. 

IMiss  Foley  advises  that  you  chill 
|od  as  soon  as  possible  after  cooking 
Id  keep  it  at  40°  F.  or  colder— good 
Ifrigeration  temperature,  until  served 
1  reheated. 

ICooking  makes  many  foods,  especial- 
1  protein  foods  like  eggs  and  meat, 
lore  soft  and  moist,  so  that  it’s  easier 
Ir  bacteria  to  grow.  When  certain  bac- 
Iria  grow  in  food,  they  throw  off  a 
ixin  which  causes  food  poisoning. 

|A  large  quantity  of  mixed  salad  con- 
lining  such  foods  as  meat,  eggs  or 


vegetables  should  be  refrigerated  in 
several  small  containers  instead  of  one 
big  one.  If  you  put  it  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  in  a  big  container,  chilling  may  be 
so  slow  that  spoilage  will  occur  in  the 
center,  Miss  Foley  points  out. 

Guard  against  spoilage  during  thaw- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

i 

Women  have  served  all  these  cen¬ 
turies  as  looking-glasses  possessing 
the  magic  and  delicious  power  of  re¬ 
flecting  the  figure  of  man  at  twice 
its  natural  size. — Virginia  Woolf 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

ing'when  you  are  using  frozen  cooked 
foods.  If  the  food  takes  as  long  as  th^ee 
to  four  hours  to  thaw  at  room  temper¬ 
ature,  there  may  be  spoilage  in  the 
early-thawing  parts.  It’s  better  to  thaw 
such  food  in  the  refrigerator. 


Mattering  Fashions 


1838.  The  long  lines  of  this  graceful  dress 
Ire  very  flattering  to  the  shorter,  fuller  figure, 
palf  sizes  14  \2  to  24  ys.  Size  16  ^  takes  5  yds. 
Mn. 

|l671 .  Soft,  simple  princess  lines  that  adapt 
beautifully  to  many  different  fabrics  and 
Iccasions.  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16 
Printed  Pattern  takes  4  y2  yds.  39-in. 


4838  . 

SIZES 

14’/2— 24>/2 


9189.  All  the  comfort  of  your  favorite 
step-in  style  in  this  slim  classic  frock.  New 
squared  armholes,  pockets.  Misses’  sizes  12 
to  20:  40.  Size  16  takes  4  yds.  35-in. 


9038.  Mix-match  these  pretty 
blouses  with  all  your  skirts.  Misses’ 
sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16  Mandarin 
style,  1%  yds.  35-in.  High-collar 
version,  1%  yds.  Shirtwaist,  2  yds. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name, 
address,  pattern  sixes  and  numbers  clearly.  In- 
clsse  25  cents  far  each  pattern  desired.  If  you 
want  patterns  sent  by  first-class  mail,  add  5 
cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Old 
Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


this  famous  cap 

makes  canning  and  freezing 
simple  and  dependable! 

The  white  enameled  inner  coating  and  flowed-in  gasket 
prevent  any  leakage  or  loss.of  flavor,  will  not  impart 
foreign  flavors  to  foods.  Available  in  sizes  to  fit 
Atlas  Standard  Mason  and  Wide-Mouth  Mason  Jars. 


atiaQ 

/FtL  m  fim  m  m 
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for  free  tested  recipe  booklet  write: 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  an$ 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys— tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  di-agged- 
out,  miserable . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS. 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected »Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

■  Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018  wmmmJ 


SELL  LADIES’  HAND  LOOMED  100%  NYLON 
BAGS  for  CHURCH  anti  GRANGE  PROJECTS. 
FAST  SELLER  —  GOOD  COMMISSION.  Write: 
JOSEPHINE  E.  GAREAU  P.  O.  BOX  514 

GATLINBURG.  TENNESSEE. 


PLUS 

A 

KING 

SIZE 

OVEN 


Save  STOOPING  . . .  Save  MONEY  with  MONARCH'S 
Exclusive  Surface  Oven  built  flush  into  cooking 
top.  Disappears  like  magic  when  not  in  use  .  .  . 
Cover  slides  over  to  provide  regular  range  top 
work  area.  Perfect  for  baking  pies,  cookies,  cakes, 
etc  roasting  meats  casseroles  —  and  as  a 
warming  oven  Range  also  features  Color  Vu 
cooking  switches,  '  Red  Hot'n  Seconds  surface 
unit,  and  king  sir*  regular  oven.  See  your  MON¬ 
ARCH  dealer  oi  write  .  .  . 

MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY 

6376  Lake  Street  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
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EBEN  HOLDEN 


a  tale  of  our  own  great 
North  Country  and  the  kind 
of  people  that  we  know 


By  IRVING  BACHELLER 


CHAPTER  XX 

OOK  here,  folks!”  said  Uncle  Eb, 
-■-‘after  awhile,  as  he  got  his  flute, 
“my  feelin’s  hev  been  teched  hard.  If  I 
don’t  hev  some  jollification  I’ll  bust. 
Bill  Brower,  limber  up  yer  leather  a 
leetle  bit.” 

Nehemiah,  whom  I  had  known  as 
John  Trumbull,  sat  a  long  time  be¬ 
tween  his  father  and  mother,  holding  a 
hand  of  each,  and  talking  in  a  low  tone, 
while  Hope  and  I  were  in  the  kitchen 
with  Uncle  Eb.  Now  that  father  and 
son  were  side  by  side  we  saw  how  like 
they  were  and  wondered  we  had  never 
guessed  the  truth. 

“Do  you  remember?”  said  Nehemiah, 
when  we  returned,  “Do  you  remember 
when  you  were  a  little  boy,  coming  one 
night  to  the  old  log  house  on  Bowman’s 
Hill  with  Uncle  Eb?” 


“I  remember  it  very  well,”  I  ans¬ 
wered. 

“That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
you,”  he  said. 

“Why — you  are  not  the  night  man?” 

“I  was  the  night  man,”  he  answered. 

I  stared  at  him  with  something  of 
the  old,  familiar  thrill  that  had  always 
come  at  the  mention  of  him  years 
agone. 

“He’s  grown  a  leetle  since  then,” 
said  Uncle  Eb. 

“I  thought  so  the  night  I  carried  him 
off  the  field  at  Bull  Run,”  said  Nehe¬ 
miah. 

“Was  that  you?”  I  asked  eagerly. 

“It  was,”  he  answered.  “I  came  over 
from  Washington  that  afternoon.  Your 
colonel  told  me  you  had  been  wounded.” 

“Wondered  who  you  were,  but  I  could 
not  get  you  to  answer.  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  my  life.” 

Hope  put  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  kissed  him. 

“Tell  us,”  said  she,  “how  you  came 
to  be  the  night  man.” 

He  folded  his  arms  and  looked  down 
and  began  his  story. 

“Years  ago  I  had  a  great  misfortune. 
I  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time.  By  acci¬ 
dent  I  killed  another  boy  in  play.  It 
was  an  old  gun  we  were  playing  with 
and  nobody  knew  it  was  loaded.  I  had 
often  quarrelled  with  the  other  boy — 
that  is  why  they  thought  I  had  done 
it  on  purpose.  There  was  a  dance  that 
night.  I  had  got  up  in  the  evening, 
crawled  out  of  the  window  and  stolen 
away.  We  were  in  Rickard’s  stable.  I 
remember  how  the  people  ran  out  with 
lanterns.  They  \'Ould  have  hung  me — 
some  of  them — or  given  me  the  blue 
beech,  if  a  boy  friend  had  not  hurried 
me  away.  It  was  a  terrible  hour.  I  was 
stunned;  I  could  say  nothing.  They 
drove  me  to  the  ’Burg,  the  boy’s  father 
chasing  us.  I  got  over  into  Canada, 
walked  to  Montreal  and  there  went  to 
sea.  It  was  foolish,  I  know,  but  I  was 
only  a  boy  of  fifteen.  I  took  another 
name;  I  began  a  new  life.  Nehemiah 
Brower  was  like  one  dead.  In  ’Frisco 
I  saw  Ben  Gilman.  He  had  been  a 
school  mate  in  Faraway.  He  put  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  and  called  me  the 
old  name.  It  was  hard  to  deny  it — -the 
hardest  thing  I  ever  did.  I  was  home¬ 
sick;  I  wanted  to  ask  him  about  my 
mother  and  father  and  my  sister,  who 
was  a  baby  when  I  left.  I  would  have 
given  my  life  to  talk  with  him.  But 
I  shook  my  head. 

“  ‘No,’  I  said,  ‘my  name  is  not  Brow¬ 
er.  You  ,are  mistaken.’ 

“Then  I  walked  away  and  Nemy 
Brower  stayed  in  his  grave. 

“Well,  two  years  later  we  were  cruis¬ 
ing  from  Sidney  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 
One  night  there  came  a  big  storm.  A 
shipmate  was  washed  away  in  the  dark. 


We  never  saw  him  again.  They  found 
a  letter  in  his  box  that  said  his  real 
name  was  Nehemiah  Brower,  son  of 
David  Brower,  of  Faraway,  N.  Y.,  U. 
S.  A.  I  put  it  there,  of  course,  and  the 
captain  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father 
about  the  death  of  his  son.  My  old  self 
was  near  done  for  and  the  man  Trum¬ 
bull  had  a  new  lease  of  life.  You  see  in 
my  madness  I  had  convicted  and  exe¬ 
cuted  myself.” 

He  paused  a  moment.  His  mother  put 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  with  a  word 
of  gentle  sympathy.  Then  he  went  on. 

“Well,  six  years  after  I  had  gone 
away,  one  evening  in  mid-summer,  we 
came  into  the  harbor  of  Quebec.  I  had 
been  long  in  the  southern  seas.  When 
I  went  ashore,  on  a  day’s  leave,  and 
wandered  off  in  the  fields  and  got  the 
smell  of  the  north,  I  went  out  of  my 
head — went  crazy  for  a  look  at  the  hills 
o’  Faraway  and  my  own  people. 
Nothing  could  stop  me  then.  I  drew 
my  pay,  packed  my  things  In  a  bag 
and  off  I  went.  Left  the  ’Burg  afoot 
the  day  after;  got  to  Faraway  in  the 
evening.  It  was  beautiful — the  scent  o’ 
the  new  hay  that  stood  in  cocks  and 
winrows  on  the  hill — the  noise  o’  the 
crickets — the  smell  o’  the  grain — the 
old  house,  just  as  I  remembered  them; 
just  as  I  had  dreamed  of  them  a  thou¬ 
sand  times.  And  when  I  went  by  the 
gate  Bony— my  old  dog — came  out  and 
barked  at  me  and  I  spoke  to  him  and 
he  knew  me  and  came  and  licked  my 
hands,  rubbing  upon  my  leg.  I  sat  down 
with  him  there  by  the  stone  wall  and 
the  kiss  of  that  old  dog — the  first  token 
of  love  I  had  known  for  years — called 
back  the  dead  and  all  that  had  been 
his.  I  put  my  arms  about  his  neck  and 
was  near  crying  out  with  joy. 

“Then  I  stole  up  to  the  house  and 
looked  in  at  a  window.  There  sat 
father,  at  a  table,  reading  his  paper; 
and  a  little  girl  was  on  her  knees  by 
mother  saying  her  prayers.” 

He  stopped  a  moment,  covering  his 
eyes  with  his  handkerchief. 

“That  was  Hope,”  I  whispered. 

“That  was  Hope,”  he  went  on.  All 
the  king’s  oxen  could  not  have  dragged 
me  out  of  Faraway  then.  Late  at  light 
I  went  off  into  the  woods.  The  old  dog 
followed  to  stay  with  me  until  he  died. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  him  I  should 
have  been  hopeless.  I  had  with  me 
enough  to  eat  for  a  time.  We  found  a 
cave  in  a  big  ledge  over  back  of  Bull 
Pond.  Its  mouth  was  covered  with 
briars.  It  had  a  big  room  and  a  stream 
of  cold  water  trickling  through  a  crev¬ 
ice.  I  made  it  my  home  and  a  fine  place 
it  was — cool  in  summer  and  warm  in 
winter.  I  caught  a  cub  panther  that  fall 
and  a  baby  coon.  They  grew  up  with 
me  there  and  were  the  only  friends  I 
had  after  Bony,  except  Uncle  Eb.” 

Uncle  Eb!”  I  exclaimed. 

“You  know  how  I  met  him,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“Well,  he  won  my  confidence.  I  told 
him  my  history.  I  came  into  the  clear¬ 
ing  almost  every  night.  Met  him  often. 
He  tried  to  persuade  me  to  come  back 
to  my  people,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
was  insane;  I  feared  something — I  did 
not  know  what.  Sometimes  I  doubted 
even  my  own  identity.  Many  a  summer 
night  I  sat  talking  for  hours,  with 
Uncle  Eb,  at  the  foot  of  Lone  Pine.  O, 
he  was  like  a  father  to  me!  God  knows 
what  I  should  have  done  without  him. 
Well,  I  stuck  to  my  life,  or  rather  to 
my  death,  there  in  the  woods — getting 
fish  out  of  the  brooks  and  game  out 
of  the  forest,  and  milk  out  of  the  cows 
in  the  pasture.  Sometimes  I  went 
through  -the  woods  to  the  store  at  Til¬ 
ton  for  flour  and  pork.  One  night  Uncle 


Eb  told  me  if  I  would  go  out  among 
men  to  try  my  hand  at  some  sort  of 
business  he  would  start  me  with  a 
thousand  dollars.  Well,  I  did  it.  I  had 
also  a  hundred  dollars  of  my  own.  I 
came  through  the  woods  afoot.  Bought 
fashionable  clothing  at  Utica,  and  came 
to  the  big  city — you  know  the  rest. 
Among  men  my  fear  has  left  me,  so  I 
wonder  at  it.  I  am  a  debtor  to  love — 
the  love  of  Uncle  Eb  and  that  of  a 
noble  woman  I  shall  soon  marry.  It  ha4 
made  me  whole  and  brought  me  back 
to  my  own  people.” 

“And  everybody  knew  he  was  inno¬ 
cent  the  day  after  he  left,”  said  David. 

“Three  cheers  for  Uncle  Eb!”  I  de¬ 
manded. 

And  we  gave  them. 

“I  declare!”  said  he.  “In  all  my  born 
days  never  see  sech  fun.  It’s  tree-men- 
jious!  I  tell  ye.  Them  ’et  takes  care  uv 
others  ’ll  be  took  care  uv — ’less  they  do 
it  o’  purpose.” 

And  when  the  rest  of  us  had  gone  to 
bed  Uncle  Eb  sat  awhile  by  the  fire 
with  David.  Late  at  night  he  came  up¬ 
stairs  with  his  candle.  He  came  over 
to  my  bed  on  tiptoe  to  see  if  I  were 
awake,  holding  the  candle  above  my 
head.  I  was  worn  out  and  did  not  open 
my  eyes.  He  sat  down  snickering. 

“Tell  ye  one  thing,  Dave  Brower,”  he 
whispered  to  himself  as  he  drew  off 
his  boots,  “when  some  folks  calls  ye  a 
fool ’s  a  purty  good  sign  ye  aint.” 

Since  that  day  I  have  seen  much 
coming  and  going. 

We  are  now  the  old  folks — Margaret 
and  Nehemiah  and  Hope  and  I.  Those 
others,  with  their  rugged  strength, 
their  simple  ways,  their  undying  youth, 
are  of  the  past.  The  young  folks — they 
are  a  new  kind  of  people.  It  gives  us 
comfort  to  think  they  will  never  have 
to  sing  in  choirs  or  “pound  the  rock” 
for  board  money;  but  I  know  it  is  the 
worse  luck  for  them.  They  are  a  fine 
lot  of  young  men  and  women — comely 
and  well  mannered — but  they  will  not 
be  the  pathfinders  of  the  future.  What 
with  balls  and  dinners  and  clubs  and 
theatres,  they  find  too  great  a  solace 
in  the  rear  rank. 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  that  mem¬ 
orable  Christmas,  coming  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  one  summer  morning,  my 
thoughts  went  astray  in  the  north 
country.  The  familiar  faces,  the  old 
scenes  came  trooping  by  and  that  Very 
day  I  saw  the  sun  set  in  Hillsborough 
as  I  had  often  those  late  years. 

Mother  was  living  in  the  old  home, 
alone,  with  a  daughter  of  Grandma 
Bisnette.  It  was  her  wish  to  live  and 
die  under  that  roof.  She  cooked  me  a 
fine  supper,  with  her  own  hands,  and  a 
great  anxiety  to  please  me. 

“Come  Willie!”  said  she,  as  if  I  were 
a  small  boy  again,  “you  fill  the  wood- 
box  an’  I’ll  git  supper  ready.  Lucindy, 
you  clear  out,”  she  said  to  the  hired 


girl,  good  naturedly.  “You  dunnn  J 
t’  cook  for  him.”  11 

I  filled  the  wood  box  and  brou J 
pail  of  water  and  while  she  was  f  J 
the  ham  and  eggs  read  to  her  part 
a  speech  I  had  ihade  in  Congress  i 
fore  thousands  I  had  never  felt  m 
elation.  At  last  I  was  sure  of  winj 
her  applause.  The  little  bent  % 
stood,  thoughtfully,  turing  the  ham  a 
eggs.  She  put  the  spider  aside,  to  sta 
near  me,  her  hands  upon  her  hi 
There  was  a  mighty  pride  in  her  ft 
when  I  had  finished.  I  rose  and  < 
went  and  looked  out  of  the  window, 
“Grand!”  she  murmured,  wiping  1 
eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  handk 
chief. 

“Glad  .you  like  it,”  I  said  with  gr 
satisfaction. 

“O,  the  speech!”  she  answered,  h| 
elbow  resting  on  the  window  sash, 
hand  supporting  her  head.  “I  liked 
very  well— but — but  I  was  thinking 
the  sunset.  How  beautiful  it  is.” 

I  was  weary  after  my  day  of  traJ 
and  went  early  to  bed  there  in  my 
room.  I  left'  her  finishing  a  pair 
socks  she  had  been  knitting  for  rr 
Lying  in  bed,  I  could  hear  'the  ere; 
of  her  chair  and  the  low  sung,  famili 
words: 

“On  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  ' 
In  the  sweet  fields  of  Eden, 
Where  the  tree  of  life  is  blooming, 
There  is  rest  for  you.” 

Late  at  night  she  came  into  my  roo 
with  a  candle.  I  heard  her  come  soft 
to  the  bed  where  she  stood  a  mome 
leaning  over  me.  Then  she  drew  t 
quilt  about  my  shoulder  with  a  gent 
hand. 

“Poor  little  orphan!”  said  she,  in 
whisper  that  trembled.  She  was  thin 
ing  of  my  childhood — of  her  own  Jia 
pier  days. 

Then  she  went  away  and  I  heard, 
the  silence,  a  ripple  of  measurele 
waters. 

Next  morning  I  took  flowers  ai 
strewed  them  on  the  graves  of  Dav 
and  Uncle  Eb;  there,  Hope  and  I  i 
often  to  sit  for  half  a  summer  d; 
above  those  perished  forms,  and  thii 
of  the  old  time  and  of  those  last  wor 
of  my  venerable  friend  now  graven ; 
his  tombstone: 

“I  ain’t  afraid. 

’Shamed  o’  nuthin’  I  ever  done. 
Alwuss  kep’  my  tugs  tight, 
Never  swore  ’less  ’twas  nec’sary, 
Never  ketched  a  fish  bigger’n  ’t  w 
Er  lied  ’n  a  hoss  trade 
Er  shed  a  tear  I  did  n’t  hev  to. 
Never  cheated  anybody  but  Eb 
Holden. 

Goin’  off  somew'heres,  Bill  —  dun 
the  way  nuther— 

Dunno  ’f  it’s  east  er  west  er  nor 
er  south, 

Er  road  er  trail; 

But  I  ain’t  afraid.” 

THE  END 


How  Our  Family  Has  Fun  Togetliei 

A  bi  eric  an  Agriculturist  has  always  prided  itself  on  printing  at  least  one 
good  serial  story  on  this  page.  We  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  who  look  forward  to  each  issue  so  that  they  can  read  the  next  chapter  of 
a  good  serial.  Therefore,  we’ll  soon  start  another  story,  either  by  Mr.  East¬ 
man  or  some  other  good  author. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  use  this  page  to  print  contest  letters  written  by 
you,  the  readers.  In  the  August  4  issue,  you  will  find  the  best  letters  we  have 
received  on  “Readers  Report  on  Common  Superstitions.” 

The  next  contest  which  we  are  announcing  here  will  be  on  the  subject,  "How 
Our  Family  Has  Fun  Together.”  Certainly  it  is  important  that  families 
enjoy  each  other,  and  we  feel  certain  that  letters  telling  how  this  is  done  wU 
be  of  help  to  all  who.  read  them. 

Make  your  letters  short.  We  are  not  putting  a  'limit  on  length  for  this 
contest  but,  other  things  being  equal,  letters  not  over  500  words  in  length  aie 
likely  to  be  among  the  winners. 

So  talk  it  over  with  other  members  of  the  family  and  plan  to  have  yow 
contest  letter  here  not  later  than  August  1,  1956.  For  the  letter  whieh  1 
editors  consider  the  best  we  will  pay  $5.00,  $3.00  for  the  second  best  and  $!■ 
each  for  all  other  letters  planted  entirely  or  in  part.  Address  your  letter  • 
American  Agriculturist,  Family  Fun  Contest,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  New  Yoi  • 
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I  Our  first  stop  will  be  at  Port-au- 
Lce  in  the  island  of  Haiti,  called  the 
[tar  attraction  of  the  Caribbean.”  In 
is  land  of  high  mountains,  spectacu- 
scenery,  vivid  flowers,  and  pictur¬ 
es  people,  we  will  have  our  first 
impse  of  life  in  the  tropics;  and  even 
irjng  our  short  stay  there,  we  will 
el  the  haunting  charm  and  mystery  of 
is  island  where  voodoo  used  to 
purish. 

J  Our  next  stop  will  be  St.  Thomas,  the 
lost  important  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
L  now  owned  by  the  United  States. 
L  Virgin  Islands  are  magic  places 
|ith  a  romantic  past,  for  they  were  a 
Ivorite  hiding  place  of  those  bold  buc- 
|neers  who  scanned  the  seas  for  ships 
>  plunder  in  the  days  when  Spain  ruled 
ie  New  World. 

Then  will  come  our  visit  to  St.  Kitts, 
^covered  by  Christopher  Columbus  in 
193,  and  now  part  of  the  British  West 
[idies.  Two  days  later  our  ship  will 
ock  at  La  Guaira  in  Venezuela.  From 
here  we  will  motor  to  Caracas,  the  fas- 
pnating  South  American  city  that  was 
bunded  by  the  Spanish  in  the  early  six- 
jeenth  century.  From  Venezuela,  our 
hip  will  take  us  to  the  heart  of  the 
butch  West  Indies — the  island  of  Cur- 
■cao,  famous  for  its  quaint,  fairytale 
harm  and  desirable  climate.  This  is  the 
ort  where  our  ship  will  sail  “right 
lown  Main  Street”  in  the  city  of  Will- 
nstad,  capital  of  Curacao.  We’ll  have 
|m  shopping  here  at  bargain  prices  for 

Iierchandise  from  all  corners  of  the 
rorld— everything  from  hand-embroid- 
red  tablecloths  to  Swiss  watches  and 
'rench  perfumes ! 

Our  last  stop  will  be  at  Kingston  in 
he  beautiful  island  of  Jamaica,  truly 
i  tropical  Paradise- isle.  Motor  bars  will 
ake  us  on  a  mai’velous  sightseeing 
our,  and  there  will  be  leisure  time  in 
he  afternoon  for  that  favorite  occu¬ 
pation  of  Caribbean  cruisers  —  shop¬ 
ping  for  tempting  foreign  goods  and 
ouvenirs  at  bargain  prices. 

All-Expense  Ticket 

Like  all  American  Agriculturist 
i°urs,  this  is  an  “all-expense”  tour,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  small  thing.  We  cannot 
Jnclude  tips  to  drivers  of  motor  cars  on 
iur  sightseeing  trips  in  the  price  of  the 
|l-expense  ticket  because  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  those  countries,  but  alto¬ 
gether  this  amounts  to  not  more  than 
300.  Aside  from  this  there  are  no  ex- 
ras  after  you  board  our  ship,  as  there 


you  select  on  the  boat.  We  have  every¬ 
thing  from  deluxe  suites  to  minimum 
price  rooms,  and  the  earlier  you  make 
your  reservation,  the  better  chance  you 
will  have  to  get  the  stateroom  you 
want  at  the  price  you  wish  to  pay. 
Even  though  next  January  seems  a 
long  way  off,  we  urge  you  to  make  your 
reservation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Send  for  Itinerary 

The  first  thing  to  do  if  you  hope  to 
go  on  this  delightful  cruise  is  to  send 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  itinerary.  Just 
fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to 
E.  R.  Eastman,  editor,  American  agri¬ 
culturist,  Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
itinerary  is  illustrated  and  will  give  you 
more  information  than  we  can  here.  It 


contains  a  floor  plan  of  our  ship  and  a 
schedule  of  the  rates  for  the  various 
staterooms,  making  it  very  easy  for 
you  to  select  the  accommodations  you 
want,  at  the  price  you  wish  to  pay. 

A  Wonderful  Party 

This  cruise  will  not  be  a  stiff,  formal 
affair.  Everyone  aboard  will  be  people 
like  yourself,  the  kind  you’ve  traveled 
with  on  other  American  Agriculturist 
tours — and  that  means  the  friendliest, 
nicest  folks  in  the  world!  For  fifteen 
days,  you  will  live  like  a  prince,-  pam¬ 
pered  and  spoiled  as  never  before.  You 
will  love  our  beautiful  ship,  those  su¬ 
perb  meals  (six  a  day  counting  morn¬ 
ing  bouillon,  afternoon  tea,  and  late- 
evening  snack).  You’ll  be  thrilled  by 
the  fascinating  sightseeing  in  sunny 
foreign  lands,  so  different  from  our  own 
Northeast. 

.  And,  just  think  —  within  48  hours 
after  leaving  New  York  you  will  be 


sailing  alongside  the  coast  of  Florida! 
Summer  in  January  will  be  a  glorious 
reality  for  us  as  we  put  on  our  sum¬ 
mer  togs  and  stretch  out  in  our  steam¬ 
er  chairs  on  the  Homeric’s  broad,  sunny 
decks.  We  just  can’t  begin  to  tell  you 
here  the  delights  that  await  you  on  this 
trip.  You’ll  have  to  come  with  us,  and 
then  you  too  will  say,  “It  was  just  like 
two  weeks  in  Paradise!” 

Don’t  let  this  wonderful  opportunity 
slip  by!  Often  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  tours  sell  out  very  early,  as  in  the 
case  'of  our  Alaska  tour  next  month. 
We  had  to  disappoint  a  great  many 
people  who  wanted  to  take  that  trip, 
and- we  always  hate  to  do  that.  That  is 
why  we  urge  you  to  send  for  the  itin¬ 
erary  now  and  make  your  reservation 
as  early  as  possible.  We  want  you  to 
come  with  us  on  this  enchanting  cruise, 
and  we  can  promise  you  that  you  will 
have  the  time  of  your  life. 


Tess  is  a  telephone  manager 
-and  a  lot  more 


It’s  hard  to  tell  where  Ervin 
G.  Tessin’s  job  as  telephone 
manager  starts  and  his  com¬ 
munity  interests  leave  off  in 
Madison,  S.  D.  For  instance, 
to  help  the  volunteer  fire 
department  get  to  rural  fires 
faster,  Tess,  as  he  is  known, 
supervised  the  installation 
of  a  special  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  A  flick  of  a  key  at 
the  firehouse  instantly  rings 
all  volunteer  telephones  at 
once.  One  of  the  telephones 
belongs  to  Tess,  a  member 
of  the  fire  department. 


lre  on  other  cruises. 


Our  price  includes  everything  else  — 
ransP°rtation  on  the  Homeric,  state- 
oom  accommodations,  meals,  enter- 
ainment  on  board  ship,  the  services  of 
Ur  cruise  escort  and  staff ;  landing  and 
tobarkation  facilities  at  ports  of  call; 

taxes,  including  Port  Taxes;  deck 
"airs,  cushions  and, rugs;  all  tips  ex- 
the  $3.00  mentioned  above;  all  of 
e  scheduled  sightseeing  on  land.  No 
her  Caribbean  Cruise  includes  so 
touch! 

The  exact  cost  of  the  all-expense 
Ichet  depends  on  the  type  of  stateroom 


E-  R.  EASTMAN,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Plea 

tion 


se  send  me  without  any  obliga- 
on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  Caribbean  Cruise, 
January  23-February  7,  1957. 


Name 


Addr^ 


ess 


Please  orint  your  name  and  address 


He  has  been  telephone  manager  in  Madison  for 
17  years.  In  that  time,  he  has  helped  increase  rural 
telephone  service  in  the  area  more  than  70  per  cent. 
Not  only  does  he  spend  a  good  deal  of  his  time 
explaining  new  telephone  developments  to  rural 
folks  in  their  homes  and  at  meetings,  but  he  helps 
supervise  the  installation  of  new  lines  as  he  is  doing 
at  left. 


Tess,  along  with  many  other  Bell  System  men  and 
women  in  rural  areas,  weaves  his  outside  activities 
and  his  telephone  work  into  a  single  pattern  of 
community  service.  And  it  is  this  kind  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  understanding  that  helps  continually  im¬ 
prove  and  extend  telephone  service  in  their  home 
communities. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


(490)  26 
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One  Pound  of  Grain  for  Seven  Pounds  of  Milk 

By  RALPH  CULVER,  Lacey ville,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

As  To/d  to  Hugh  Cosline 


DKNOW  my  cows  would  give  more 
milk  if  I  fed  them  more  grain, 
but  I’m  not  looking  for  the  high¬ 
est  possible  production.  What  I 
am  looking  for  is  the  most  profitable 
production,  and  therefore  I  feed  grain 
at  a  rate  that  averages,  for  the  year, 
right  around  1  lb.  for  each  7  lbs.  of 
milk. 

I’m  not  saying  that  this  rate  is  the 
best  for  every  dairyman.  Conditions 
vary.  On  a  farm  suited  to  corn  for 
grain,  and  where  most  of  the  grain  fed 
is  grown  on  the  farm,  the  answer  might 
be  different.  But  the  soil  on  my  farm 
is  heavy  and  rather  wet.  It  will  grow 
grass,  but  it’s  not  suited  for  corn,  wheat 
or  oats. 

My  dad  used  to  say,  “Don’t  fight 
nature!” — so  I  decided  to  let  the  land 
grow  grass. 


starting  in  late  May  and  finishing  by 
July  4.  One  extra  dividend  from  early 
cutting  is  that  we  have  just  about 
eliminated  yellow  rocket  from  our 
fields. 

We  also  put  up  about  100  tons  of  dry 
chopped  hay.  Its  quality  is  tops  because 
it  is  put  in  the  barn  before  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  dry  and  finished  with  a  barn 
drier.  That  saves  the  leaves  and. avoids 
some  rained-on  hay. 

With  that  kind  of  roughage  the  cows 
consume  lots  of  it,  thus  reducing  the 
need  for  grain.  After  the  niorning  milk¬ 
ing,  we  feed  grass  silage  with  grain  on 
top  of  it.  In  winter,  regardless  of  wea¬ 
ther,  we  turn  the  cows  out  for  20  to 
45  minutes  in  the  forenoon.  When  they 
come  back,  they  get  a  liberal  feeding 
of  hay.  Then  about  4  p.m.  they  get 
more  silage  and  grain  and,  after  milk¬ 
ing,  more  hay. 


That  means  we  must  buy  all  the  The  cows  are  bedded  with  sawdust, 
grain  we  feed,  and  it  seems  logical  to  There  are  two  2  x  4’s  at  the  rear  of  the 
encourage  our  cows  to  eat  all  the  top-  platform  to  hold  the  bedding.  One 
quality,  home-grown  roughage  they  can  truckload  provides  4  inches  of  bedding 

,  . ,  m  ,,  ,  .  .  ,  .,  which  is  replaced  every  four  to  six 

hold.  To  me  that  points  to  grass  silage,  wee^s 

because  bad  weather  usually  delays 

putting  up  dry  hay.  We  T3  “  almost  impossible  to  keep 

a  cow  from  losing  flesh  when  produc- 
Cows  prefer  brome  grass  to  quack,  ing  heavily.  So  when  a  cow  gets  near 
but  I’d  rather  have  early  quack  than  the  end  of  her  lactation  period,  we  feed 
late  cut  brome.  We  fill  a  16  x  56  ft.  silo  her  more  grain  than  her  production 
with  360  tons  of  grass  silage,  usually  would  warrant.  I  can’t  seem  to  build  up 

a  cow’s  weight  sufficiently  during  the 
dry  period,  so  I  start  before  she  gets 
dry  in  order  to  have  her  in  good  shape 
when  she  freshens.  However,  12  lbs.  of 
grain  is  the  most  any  cow  of  ours  gets 
in  a  day,  no  matter  how  much  milk  she 
gives. 

Feeding  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  grain  we  do  cuts  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk,  and  it 
pays  other  dividends  too.  We  have  less 
udder  trouble  and  less  breeding  trouble 
than  some  dairymen  report. 

We  never  plow  a  field  as  long  as  it 
produces  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  and 
some  fields  have  not  been  plowed  since 
1949.  I  have  seeded  to  timothy  and 
.  birdsfoot  and  to  brome  and  ladino,  but 

!  t 

Ralph  and  his  men  are  putting  up  the  first 
grass  siiage  of  the  year.  Usually  only  one 
man  is  stationed  at  the  blower. 

This  16  x  56-foot  silo  holds  360  tons. 
Filled  with  early  cut,  wilted,  field-chopped 
grass  silage,  it  furnishes  a  good  share  of 
the  roughage  for  over  90  head  of  stock. 
No  preservative  is  used. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  2i 
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'•'Grass  silage  is  fed  with  this  labor-saving  automatic  feeder.  The  silage  is  push 
onto  the  conveyor  at  the  silo  located  at  the  far  end  of  the  stable  and  in  8  minut 
the  entire  herd  of  50  cows  is  fed  with  40  lbs.  of  silage  for  each  cow.  That's  Ral 
leaning  on  the  broom! 

•'Dry  chopped  hay  is  blown  into  this  shed  for  the  young  stock.  It  is  practically  sel 
feeding,  needing  only  occasional  attention.  Young  stock  also  get  grass  silage  fro 
a  manger  on  the  corner  of  the  barn  near  the  silo;  it  is  filled  from  the  inside 
open  so  they  can  eat  from  the  outside. 


'Ralph  observes  that  cows  give  more  milk  in  a  well  ventilated  stable.  ®ne 
runs  continuously  in  winter,  the  other  turns  on  and  off  automatically  acc 


these  fields  are  now  predominantly  or¬ 
chard  grass  and  blue  grass.  Why  fight 
nature  ? 

When  I  do  reseed,  I  sow  rye  in  Aug¬ 
ust  and  seed  to  grass.  When  I  use  a 
legume,  I  seed  it  the  following  spring. 
In  the  fall  of  the  first  year  I  pasture 
the  rye  and  again  in  the  spring,  thus 
extending  the  pasture  season  by  sev¬ 
eral  weeks. 

Of  course,  we  fertilize  and  lime  quite 
heavily;  that’s  necessary  to  keep  yields 
high.  We  try  to  keep  the  pH  about 
neutral.  Early  in  the  spring  we  put  on 
50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on  mead¬ 
ows  and,  after  the  grass  is  cut,  up  to 
a  half  ton  per  acre  of  0-20-20.  In  1955 
our  lime  and  fertilizer  bill  was  about 
$1,800.  Periodically,  soil  tests  are  made 
on  every  field  and  used  to  guide  us  in 
applying  lime  and  fertilizer. 

Manure  is  spread  every  day  in  the 
year  when  possible.  Every  field  is  cov¬ 


ered  about  every  18  months  with  6  to 
tons  per  acre. 

Pastures  are  treated  the  same 
meadows,  but  most  of  the  pasture  la: 
is  never  reseeded.  Meadows  are  pa 
tured  after  the  first  cutting,  and  wh 
we  finish  the  first  cutting, 
through  making  grass  silage  and 
for  the  year. 

We  have  100  acres  in  grass  and 
to  60  acres  of  pasture.  We  have 
milkers  and  nearly  the  same  number 
young  stock. 

I’m  not  recommending  that 
dairyman  follow  our  procedure, 
farm  is  different;  but  I  do  think 
many  dairymen  who  have  a 
roughage  program  would  have 
money  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
would  feed  less  grain  per  100  lbs. 
milk.  At  least  we  know  we  do,  and 
you  find  anything  in  our  program 
sounds  good,  you  may  want  to  tiy 


to  temperature  and  humidity. 
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SERVICE 


lOXEY  ORDER  BEST 

|„l  sent  piy  mother  a  card  for  Mother's 
gnd  she  hasn't  got  it  yet.  I  had  en- 
^sed  $5  00,  I  called  the  post  office  but 
,on'f  do  anything.  Would  appreciate 
L  helping  me  if  possible." 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  help  our  sub- 
riber  either.  When  cash  is  sent 
rough- the  mail,  there  is  no  guarantee 
at  it  will  arrive  safely.  It  usually 
,es  but  if  it  does  not,  there  is  no  way 
tracing  it.  Postmasters  are  very 
uch  interested  in  locating  anyone  who 
jr.pers  with  the  mail  but  they  can’t  do 
uch  without  evidence. 

—  A.  A.  — 

erbal  guarantee 

"A  man  came  to  my  door  last  fall  and 
lid  he  traveled  around  each  year  to 
rvite  electric  sweepers.  I  had  one  which 
[os  almost  new  but  which  was  noYdoing 
I  job.  He  said  he  had  a  new  one 
i  his  car  that  he  had  just  reclaimed,  that 
was  perfect,  including  the  motor  which 
U  been  overhauled.  I  could  have  it  and 
year's  guarantee  for  $35.00.  It  did  clean 
etter  than  mine  so  I  took  it. 

I  "However,  I  never  got  the  written  guar- 
mee  and  about  two  months  ago  the  mo- 
kr  quit,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
fixed,  Have  I  lost  my  sweeper  and 
15.00?" 

It  is  very  difficult  without  a  written 
uarantee  to  prove  fraud.  The  only 
[her  thing  you  can  do  is  to  bring  civil 
liit  for  damages.  However,  it  might  be 
Ifficult  to  prove  and  the  amount  is 
petty  small.  < 

It  certainly  is  a  bad  situation  and 
ne  that  should  be  stopped,  but  the  sur- 
pt  way  is  to  refuse  to  deal  with  un¬ 
hewn  agents,  or  if  the  agent  says  it  is 
uaranteed,  to  insist  that  it  be  in 
riting. 

—  a.  a. — 

fOU’RE  WELCOME 

!  "I  received  the  check  from  the  com- 
W  this  week  and  the  matter  is 
riled  to  my  satisfaction.  I  want  to 
lank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 

'If  it  weren’t  for  you  the  matter 

Irobably  would  not  have  been  settled 
tall.  I  do  think  your  Service  Bureau 
■  very  kind  and  generous  to  help  peo- 
|e  the  way  you  do.  Thanks  again.” 

—Mrs.  P.S. ,  N.  J. 


—  A.  A.  — 


POOR  WANTED 

I A  subscriber  is  interested  in  obtain- 
P  the  original  version  of  the  child- 
f°.  c^ssic,  “The  Little  Engine  That 
^  She  is  looking  for  the  first  book 
In /a.mphIet>  Published  by  The  Platt 
lo  \  r,?n^  Company,  containing  the 
*  think  I  can,  I  think  I  can, 
jwought  I  could,  I  thought  I  could.” 
LeJ  ‘^rested  in  the  actual  author 

L.  ,e  k°°k  must  have  been  published 
■nor  to  ion  tj  1  , 

lis  h  anyone  has  a  copy  of 

fill  °r  ^nows  °t  one>  which  they 
Lm’  please  write  to:  American 
RCUlturist,  Service  Bureau,  Dept. 
F  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


—  A.  A.  — 


r°®  PRECAUTION 

I  last 

the ^  °  man  *rom  a  company 

Ffair  C  t^  ,a*<e  sew'n9  machine  to 
L  jj  lt’  At  fhe  time  he  returned  it  I 
[  and  did  not  notice  at  once  that  he 
0|jOt  returned  my  own  machine  but 
lejr  6r  0ne'  After  I  complained,  one  of 
lat  th*eS.  Ca^ec*  on  me  ant^  assured  me 
s  '?  ls  my  machine.  He  safd  they  had 
111,1  jl  l0*.  numher  on  file  at  their  office 
een  Was  fhe  same  one  that  had 

"'I,  I  d  ^°r  reptl'r  but  1  am  sure 
|u  ,  0n  *  Relieve  that  I'll  ever  get  any 
7me"»  on  the  deal." 

Ta SUbSCliber  says  she  not  &et 

aution  t  mack*ne  back.  A  good  pre- 
hjne  0  take  when  sending-  a  ma-‘ 

briber 


uuwi  cx  met 

0r  repair  is  to  record  the  serial 
°r  make  some  mark  of  identi- 


BUREAU 

fication  on  it  in  such  a  place  that, 
should  the  question  come  up,  you  can 
positively  identify  it. 

‘  V  -A.A.- 

UN  RELIABLE 

"I  heard  over  a  local  radio  station  that 
if  I  would  send  them  $1.00,  I  would  re¬ 
ceive  some  towels.  I  sent  the  $1.00  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  but  have  not  received 
the  towels.  Would  you  please  write  them 
about  it?" 

We  wrote  the  station  and  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  them  that  after  the  first  or¬ 
ders  of  towels  were  delivered,  they  saw 
that  they  were  of  inferior  quality  and 
so  tljey  immediately  withdrew  the  ad 
from  the  air.  They  also  made  num¬ 
erous  announcements  that  they  would 
gladly  refund  the  money  of  anyone  who 
was  disappointed  in  the  goods  receiv¬ 
ed.  They  did  not  have  any  record  of 
the  people  who  sent  in  a  dollar  because 
the  names  and  the  money  were  sent  on 
to  the  company  which  contracted  for 
the  advertisement. 

We  understand  from  the  station  that 
they  have  discontinued  all  of  the  so- 
called  “per  inquiry”  advertising  be-f 
cause  they  have  found  that  many  of  the 
items  are  of  poor  quality.  A  “per  in¬ 
quiry”  ad  is  one  where  the  station  re¬ 
ceives  a  certain  amount  for  each  order 
received. 

\ 

It  might  be  wise  to  be  wary  of  any 
“special  offers”  unless  they  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  local  or  well-known  reputable 
companies. 

-  A.  a.  - 

STICK  TO  THE  OLD 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  been  receiving  inquiries  concerning 
two  relatively  new  advertised  lawn 
grasses,  Meyer  Zoysia  grass  and  so- 
called  Mondo  grass. 

Meyer  Zoysia  makes  its  maximum 
growth  during  the  hot  summer  months 
but  loses  its  green  color  after  the  first 
or  second  killing  frost  in  the  fall.  It 
spreads  slowly  and  may  require  two  or 
more  seasons  to  cover.  Its  slow  growth 
together  with  the  shorter  growing  sea¬ 
sons  in  the  Northeast  would  limit  its 
practical  use  in  this  area. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Mondo 
is  not  a  grass  but  a  plant  which  grows 
to  a  height  of  8  to  10  inches  and  is  not 
recommended  for  general  lawn  use. 

—  A.  a.  —  t 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of: 

The  Henry  Gilborn  family,  sister  or 
descendants  ? 

*  #  * 

Descendants  of  the  McFee  family 
that  settled  around  Cherry  Valley,  New 
York  about  1850? 

*  .  *  *  j 

Any  relatives  of  the  late  Maude  Ter- 
rillion  of  Beaver  Falls,  Lewis  Co., 
N.  Y.? 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Frank  Smith,  age  53,  last  known 
of  in  Amenia,  New  York  around  May 
5,  1955? 

*  *  * 

Susan  Koora  Stitik,  last  residence 
unknown  ? 

*  *  * 

The  two  daughters  of  the  deceased 
Axel  Swanson,  who  lived  at  6110  South 
Saugamon  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  and 

who  died  in  1945  ?  The  daughters’ 

names  were  Irma,  (married  name  pos¬ 
sibly  Anderson),  and  Ruth? 

*  *  * 

Edward  Lewis  who  left  his  home  at 
Sidney  Center,  New  York  on  January 
1.  He  is  17,  5’7”  tall  and  weighs  about 
140  pounds? 

*  *  * 

Any  descendants  or  near  relatives  of 
Andrew  Pulver,  son  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Lasher  Pulver? 


COLLISION  CAUSES 
SEVERE  INJURIES 


ALBERT)  LAYMAN  of  Windham,  N.  Y.  suffered 
a  cerebral  concussion  and  severe  cuts  and  bruises 
as  he  was  thrown  against  the  windshield  when  a  car 
crashed  into  his  truck.  Carrying  a  combination  of  two 
North  American  accident  policies  Mr.  Layman  received 
a  check  in  the  amount  of  $310.00.  Following  is  his 
personal  letter  of  thanks:  , 


'Keefe  “Tfeowi  ^o(tcce&  Keuetveet 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  o!  Chicago 

SUPERIOR  DEPARTMENT,  SAVINGS  BANK  BLDG.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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When  you  take  everything  into 
consideration,  you’ll  agree  it 
costs  less  to  own  a  Ford  Truck. 
Ford  costs  start  low— Ford  costs 
stay  low! 


You  probably  know  that  the 
factory-suggested  list  prices  of 
Ford  Trucks  are  scaled  right 
down  with  the  lowest.  What  you 
may  not  know  is  that  dozens  of 
Ford  Truck  models  are  priced  be¬ 
low  all  competitive  makes ! 


And  Ford  Truck  costs  are  cut 
by  resale  value.  It  stays  high — 
thanks  to  the  big  demand  for  used 
Ford  Trucks. 


Operating  costs?  Only  Ford 
gives  the  oil  and  gas  economy 
of  a  modern  Short  Stroke  engine 
in  every  truck,  V-8  or  Six.  Main¬ 
tenance  costs?  Fords  are  built 
stronger  for  proven  longer  life! 


Biggest  capacity  J^-ton  Pickup! 
New  8'  box  on  118"  wb.,  priced 
slightly  higher  than  standard 
63^-ft.  model 


Widest  range  of  Short  Stroke  power  in  the 

2-ton  field!  New  Ford  F-600  gives  choice  of 
Short  Stroke  Six  and  three  Short  Stroke 
V-8’s,  to  168  h.p.  Max.  GVW  19,500  lbs. 


FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 


Using  latest  registration  data  on  10,502,351  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 
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THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


Maine  Likes ,  But  Long  Island 
Is  Divided  On 

POTATO 

MARKETING 

AGREEMENTS 

*By  VERNE  BEVERLY  and  WALTER  BEEN 


Maine 

HE  Maine  potato  industry  did  not 
lift  itself  by  its  bootstraps  but,  by 
using  every  device  which  was  open, 
what  was  thought  would  be  a  dis¬ 
astrous  year,  turned  out  to  be  a 
fairly  profitable  one.  A  year  ago  Maine  farm¬ 
ers  were  literally  in  the  “dumps”  when  a  crop 
of  about  400,000,000  bushels  was  forecast  for 
the  United  States.  This  indicated  a  disastrous 
price  unless  conditions  changed  radically  or 
unless  a  most  unusual  supersales  program 
was  inaugurated  by  the  industry. 

In  their  desire  to  help  themselves,  Maine 
potato  growers  requested  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  inaugurate  a  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Order  and  got  one.  It  was  early  realized 
that  one  could  market  quality  potatoes  as 
specified  in  the  Order  only  if  mature  potatoes 
were  harvested. 

The  Extension  Service,  cooperating  with 
the  Potato  Industry  Council,  The  Maine  Po¬ 
tato  Commission  and  the  State  Department 
°f  Agriculture  inaugurated  an  educational 
Program  which  emphasized  top  killing  as  one 
method  of  securing  quality  potatoes.  All 
methods  and  means  were  used  to  make  farm- 
ers  realize  the  necessity  of  killing  tops  at  least 
two  weeks  before  harvesting. 

There  was  practically  no  *  *  " 

damage  from  frost  and  Maine 
armers  to  a  remarkable  de- 
&ree  killed  tops  as  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  Maine  Potato  Industry 
realized  that  a  positive 
jjPPr°ach  must  be  adopted  if 
^aine  were  to  market 
approximately  69  million 
ushels  of  potatoes.  The  in- 
Ushy  adopted  a  program 
ernphasized  three  card- 
Principles  of  salesman- 
consumer  good  will, 


consumer  contact,  and  ag¬ 
gressive  merchandising. 

The  year  before  Maine 
had  been  criticized  for  sit¬ 
ting  on  potatoes  until  pur¬ 
chasers  were  ready  to  buy. 

Last  fall  Maine  adopted 
the  slogan,  “Ship  the  Best 
—  Divert  the  Rest.”  An 
aggressive  campaign  to  get 
Maine  potatoes  on  the 
market  even  at  competitive 
prices  resulted  in  early 
shipments  that  “showed  the  world”  that 
Maine  had  quality  potatoes  and  that  they 
were  available  at  competitive  prices.  By  No¬ 
vember  1  Maine  had  shipped  810  cars  com¬ 
pared  to  315  for  the  same  period  the  year 
before.  By  January  1  they  had  shipped  7,500 
compared  to  the  previous  year’s  4,100  cars. 

The  Marketing  Agreement  gave  Maine  the 
opportunity  of  selling,  only  the  better  grades. 
Early  in  October  the  Marketing  Committee 
determined  that  Maine  should  ship  U.S.  One 
potatoes  from  214  to  4.  inches  in  size.  Seed 
and  any  potatoes  for  processing,  canning,  or 
freezing  were  declared  exempt  and  potatoes 
for  “chips”  were  2  in.  to  4  in.,  U.S.  One.  These 


Potato  growers,  through  modern  management  of 
fertilizers  and  chemicals— and  supplemental  irrigation 
as  shown  above  on  a  Long  Island  farm— get  tremen¬ 
dous  yields.  Biggest  problem  now  is  marketing  only 
good  quality  to  get  consumption  back  up. 


regulations  were  very  popular  with  the  trade 
and  they  resulted  in  a  premium  potato  quali¬ 
ty  market.  It  was  generally  accepted  that  the 
excellent  quality  of  Maine  potatoes  was  the 
best  advertising  feature,  and  repeat  orders 
from  the  trade  resulted  in  increased  volume  of 
shipments.  Coupled  with  the  Marketing 
Agreement  was  a  diversion  program  whereby 
farmers  could  divert  the  lower  grades  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  starch  factories  and  livestock  feeding. 


that 

Inal 

ship 


Mr.  Been  is  Agricultural 
jm  in  Suffolk  County , 
'  •  and  Mr.  Beverly  Agri- 

fU  tl,ral  Agent  in  Aroostook 

to-  -  -- 


unty  Maine. 


What  About  Marketing  Agreements?  ' 

MAINE  potato  growers,  operating  this  past  season  under  a  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Order,  shipped  only  their  better  grades.  The  appearance  and  quality 
of  the  spuds  established  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of  buyers  a  confidence 
in  the  Pine  Tree  State  potatoes. 

Long  Island  growers  are  sharply  divided  on  the  value  of  an  Agreement  for 
their  area.  Evidence  at  several  hearings  was  such  that  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  decided 


there  was  too  little  support  among  growers  to  warrant  voting  on  a  Marketing 
Agreement. 

In  upstate  New  York,  growers  are  getting  more  concerned  about  markets  for 
late  spuds.  Even  men  who  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  their  own  packs  are 
beginning  to  worry  about  the  loss  of  buyer-confidence  in  Western  New  York 
tubers  due  to  low  grades  being  marketed  by  many  growers.  Some  feel  that  unless 
something  is  done  to  keep  the  lower  grades  off  the  market — such  as  establishing 
a  Marketing  Agreement — all  New  York  growers  will  suffer  loss  of  markets  or,  at 
best,  have  to  be  satisfied  with  lower  prices  than  enjoyed  by  those  operating  under 
Marketing  Agreement  Orders. 

Read  what  Verne  Beverly  and  Walt  Been  say  about  their  areas.  Then,  if  you 
grow  potatoes  in  Western  New  York,  write  and  let  us  know  whether  you  think  a 
Marketing  Agreement  would  be  good  or  bad  for  your  area. 

The  Editors. 


The  fact  that  Maine  had 
about  21  starch  factories  and 
that  the  lower  grades  of  pota¬ 
toes  could  be  marketed 
through  them  was  of  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance.  Approxi¬ 
mately  17,500  cars  were  di¬ 
verted  to  starch. 

Diverted  Potatoes 

The  price  for  diverted  po¬ 
tatoes  was  set  up  to  encour¬ 
age  heavy  movement  of  di¬ 
verted  potatoes  to  starch  fac¬ 
tories  early  in  the  marketing 
season.  Payment  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  50  cents  cwt.  was 
made  up  to  January  1  when 
the  price  dropped  to  40  cents 
cwt.  On  March  31  it  dropped 
to  30  cents  cwt.  The  starch 
companies  payment  plus  the 
diversion  payment  resulted  in 

(Continued  on  Page  9 ) 


says  Frank  Rose,  R.  3,  Canandaigua, 


Frank  Rose 

In  operation  since  1947,  the  59-acre 
Rose  farm  keeps  5000  layers,  raises 
5000  replacements,  and  hatches  approx¬ 
imately  100,000  chicks  annually. 


“A  point  that  is  often  overlooked,  or  not 
given  proper  consideration,  is  the  coopera¬ 
tion  that  I  and  other  poultrymen  are  getting 
from  local  G.L.F.  stores.  Most  stores  have 
the  equipment  and  service  to  do  AN  OUT¬ 
STANDING  JOB  FOR  POULTRYMEN- 
and  are  certainly  doing  so. 

“Because  of  the  size  of  my  farm  I  am 
unable  to  grow  all  of  my  feed  requirements. 
I  purchase  grains  from  my  neighbors  to  use 
with  G.L.F.  Layer  Mixing  Mash.  Chicks 
are  started  on  G.L.F.  Chick  Starter. 


N.  Y. 

“I  have  never  used  anything  else  but 
G.L.F.  feeds,  but  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  the  results  that  I  have 
obtained  on  G.L.F.  with  those  of  some  of 
my  hatchery  patrons  who  are  using  other 
feeds.  I  feel  that  I  am  getting  as  good,  if 
not  better,  results  op  G.L.F. 

“I  am  very  happy  with  the  system  of 
purchasing  that  G.L.F.  Mills  practices,  that 
is,  fluctuating  with  the  markets,  using  in¬ 
gredients  of  equal  quality  and  passing  this 
saving  on  to  G.L.F.  patrons.” 


HERE  ARE  535  MORE  POULTRYMEN  WHO  USE  AND  LIKE  G.L.F.  MASHES: 


B 


NEW  YORK 

H‘.  C.  Abbott,  Locke 
John  Abbott,  Locke 
Stanton  E.  Abbott,  Buskirk 
Albright  Brothers,  Athens 
James  Anderson,  Pine  Bush 
C.  Andrus,  Richfield  Springs 
H.  Armstrong,  Pine  Plains 

F.  Aschenbrenmer,  Port  Jervis 
Herbert  E.  Austin,  Houghton 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc., 
Ithaca 

Merritt  Babcock,  Blossvale 
Philip  Babcock,  Canton 
Robert  Babcock,  Prattsburg 
Baildon  &  Bradley,  King  Ferry 
C.  R.  Baker,  Hoosick  Falls 
George  L.  Baker,  Ithaca 

V.  Ballard,  Mount  Upton 
Albert  Barber,  Conesus 
Leon  Barnes,  Avoca 
Robert  Bates,  Greene 
Lawrence  E.  Bauter,  Avoca 
Marius  Bechard,  Champlain 
Rudolph  Beck,  Eagle  Bridge 
Marinus  Bedetfe,  Palmrya 
Elwin  E.  Belden,  Berkshire 
Arthur  Beniamin,  Clyde 
Homer  Benson,  Eagle  Bridge 
Ellis  Bentley,  Windham 

J.  A.  Benton,  Westhampton 

G.  S.  Bergen,  Odessa 

•R.  M.  Bickelhaupt,  Hammond 
William  Bigelis,  Madison 
Stanley  Bittner,  Chitten.  Sta. 
Eugene  Blan,  Manorville' 

A.  Blencoe,  Cooperstown 
Stephen  Bogdanffy,  Elizaville 
Keith  Bower,  Trumansburg 
Beniamin  Bowers,  Bath 
Lawrence  Braymer,  Argyle 
John  S.  Brooks,  Romulus 
John  S.  Brooks  Jr.,  Romulus 
C.  Everett  Brown,  Canton 
Earl  and  Elden  Brown,  1 1  ion 
J.  H.  Brown,  Trumansburg 
George  Bruce,  Warrensburg 
Karl  Brunner,  Cooperstown 
Charles  N.  Buck,  Jefferson 
Raymond  Buckholtz,  Ovid 
Merle  Buffum,  Elma 
David  Buffum,  Elma 
Frank  Buoniconto  Jr.,  Sunside 
John  Burgin,  Delhi 
Kenneth  Burnham,  Glens  Falls 
Charles  Butler,  Macedon 

John  A.  Cannon,  Cazenovia 
Frank  Caputo,  Fort  Edward 
Arthur  A.  Carr,  Ticonderoga 
Dewey  Carr,  Ferndale 
Frank  Carranp,  Cairo 
Glen  Carter,  Marathon 
Julian  Carter,  Wellsville 
Carye  Mede  Turkey  Farm, 
Cooperstown 
Clifford  Costner,  Penn  Yan 
M.  Ceurter,  Berkshire 

W.  C.  Chandler,  Indian  Lake 
Cal  Chase,  Cooperstown 
Harry  M.  Chase,  Addison 
Herbert  Chase,  Hannibal 
Alanson  Church,  Moravia 
Mrs.  Ira  L.  Clark,  Jay 
Elmer  Cleveland,  Greene 
LeGrande  Coddington,  Ames 
Ross  Coddington,  Accord 
Arnold  Coffeen,  Watertown 
Charles  Collier,  Hudson 
Daniel  E.  Comins,  Camden 
Roger  Conklin,  Locke 
Rozalia  Cop,  Cooperstown 
A.  Cousineau,  Sharon  Springs 
R.  Craft,  Richfield  Springs 
Frank  Crawford,  Ontario 

A.  Culner,  East  Quogue 
Curkendall  Farms,  Newark 
.  Valley 


George  Danforth,  Jefferson 
Gerald  Dann,  Addison 
F.  H.  Daub,  Cochecton  Ctr. 
Lawrence  Davis,  Madison 
George  Dennis,  Stanfordviile 

V,  Derrenbacker,  Macedon 
Robert  Deutscher,  Jefferson 
Marvin  Dickinson,  Ontario 
Charles  Dietz,  Jefferson 
George  Diven  %  Son,  Dundee 
Allan  Donk,  Fairport 

E.  W.  Durfee,  Chittenango 
Warner  Durfee,  Chittenango 
Lee  Dygert,  Fort  Plain 

Geqrge  Earl,  Trumansburg 
William  Earl,  Jefferson 
Walton  Eddy,  Eagle  Bridge 
Wells  R,  Eddy,  Buskirk 
Albert  Edwards,  Genoa 
Arthur  Edwards,  Cairo 
Leslie  Eggleston,  Greene 
Eldridge  Bros.,  East  Aurora 
Larry  Ellis,  Trumansburg 

E.  B.  Elston,  Odessa 
Charles  Emerson,  Branchport 
Edgar  Emerson,  Branchport 
Ludwig  Engel,  New  Berlin 
A.  Erickson,  S.  New  Berlin 
Ada  M.  Everson,  'Sprakers 

Peter  H.  Farrell,  Indian  Lake 
Floyd  Feenaughty,  Canisteo 
Oconnell  Ferris,  Savannah 

H.  Feucht,  W'ebster 
Milton  E.  Fish,  North  Creek 
Lloyd  Flack,  Madrid  • 
Clarence  Fleming,  Hudson 
Lewis  A.  Foan,  Perry 
Charles  F.  Foree,  Unadilla 
John  Forshee,  Cincinnatus 
Alphonse  Forster,  Catskill 
E.  S.  Foster,  Ithaca 
Evasio  Franchi,  Pine  Bush 
Brad  Frederick,  Binghamton 
Louis  Frederick,  Madison 
Fuess  and  York,  Madison 
Walter  Fuess,  Madison 
Rgbert  Fullagar,  Penn  Yan 

Clyde  Gable,  Romulus 
David  Gibson,  Canton 
Harden  Gibson,  Hartford 

W.  F.  Gierasch,  W.  Hampton 
Ronald  Goddard,  Dryden 
Betty  Goldwin,  Accdrd 
Richard  Goodman,.  Guilford 
Goodson  Farms,  Deansboro 
Charles  Goodwin,  Guilford 
Ward  Goodvyin,  Guilford 
Dewey  Gowers,  Walworth 
Francis  J.  Green,  Freedom 
Stanley  Greene,  Seneca  Falls 
Rolf  Guenther,  Seneca  Falls 
Arthur  J.  Gulden,  Buskirk 

Seymour  Harr,  Liberty 
R.  M.  Haden,  Savannah 
A.  T.  Hagberg,  Jamestown 
Andrew  Hager,  New  Berlin 
Edward  Hakes,  Ellicotville 
Carl  Hall,  Adams  Center 
Malcom  Hall,  Eagle  Bridge 
Clar.  Hansem,  New  Berlin 
Roll i n  Hanson,  Madison 
E.  M.  S.  Hardy,  Manila 
Ralph  S.  Harper,  Manila 
Harold  Harris,  Jefferson 
George  Harrison,  Tivoli 
Fred  Haskins,  Perry 
Arthur  B.  Hawkins,  Naples 
Bruce  Hawkins,  Naples 
Theodore  Heimlick,  Lyons 
Charles  Hemminger,  Lyons 
Andrew  Herishko,  Ancram 
W.  Herzog,  Ctr.  Moriches 
Hess  Poultry  Farm,  Elma 
Hewitt  Brothers,  Petersburg 
H.  Hines,  Hubbardsville 
Andrew  Hoffman,  Moriches 


H.  Holtkamp,  Trumansburg 
William  Holub,  Newfield 
Hopkins  &  Johnson,  Geneva 
W.  Hoppenstedt,  Pine  Bush 
Albert  Hornung,  Roscoe 
Charles  C.  Houghton,  Ithaca 
Eber  Hubman,  Seneca  Falls 

L.  Huerler,  Center  Moriches 
Altus  Huestis,  Ticonderoga 
Albert  N.  Huff,  Genoa 
Lloyd  Huff,  Cooperstown 
William  Hughes,  Greene 
Frank  Humbert,  Lyons 
Roger  Hupman,  Windsor 
Paul  K.  Ingram,  Penn  Yan 
Paris  O.  Ines,  Bainbridge 

Bela  Jackson,  Boonville 
C.  Jackson,  Newark  Valley 
William  Jacoby,  Strykersville 
John  Janner,  Manorville 
William  Jenkel,  El  I  icottvi  I !  e 
Robert  E.  Johnson,  Sherburne 
Charles  Kadlecek,  Alpine 
Elmer  Kaiser,  Victor 
William  Kambat,  Sandusky 
Kampel  &  Palesch,  Oswego 
Ennis  Keane,  Barrytown  • 
Franklin  S.  Kelder,  Accord 
S.  Robert  Kelder,  Stone  Ridge 

R.  S.  Kellogg,  Ithaca 
Frank  L.  Kelly,  Rock  Stream 
J.  Kennedy,  Sockets  Harbor 
Paul  Kennedy  Sr.,  Moravia 
William  W.  Ketch,  Cohocton 
Louis  Ketchum,  Endicott 
Mathew  Kilday,  Ballston  Spa 
Donald  Kirby,  Trumansburg 
Emit  L.  Klein,  East  Moriches 
Wallace  Kobl,  Pine  Bush 
Harold  Kolb,  Binghamton' 
Stanley  Koren,  Cooperstown 
C.  A.  Kornbau,  Conesus 

S.  Kowaleski,  Ballston  Lake 
Benson  Krauss,  Perry 
Irving  Krauss,  Perry 

Louis  L.  Krenzer,  Webster 
O.’M.  Kristoffersen,  Cairo 
Joe  Kriz,  Cooperstown 

August  Lefort,  Arcade 
Raymond  Lemke,  Cowlesville 
Johan  Libeck,  Rushford 
William  Livermore,  Bouckville 
Lyle  Lockwood,  Lyons 

M.  G.  Lockwood,  Oswego 
R.  Loeffler,  Ndwark  Valley 
Harvey  Losee,  Germantown 
Durwood  Lounsberry,  Penn 

Yan 

■  C.  A.  Lueder  Jr.,  Jackson¬ 
ville 

Fred  Luetsch,  Peakville 
Lukerts  Hatchery,  E.  Moriches 
Howard  J.  Lum,  Oxford 

Alfred  Maggi, 'Port  Jervis 
George  K.  Maier,  Penfield 
Many  &  Zanetti,  Grahams- 
ville 

Marshall  Brothers,  Ithaca 
-Paul  Mather,  Moravia 
Walter  Mattson,  Arcade 
W.  L.  McDonald,  Ripley 
Oscar  McEwen,  Pine  Bush 
Rollin  McGeoch,  Argyle 
V.  C.  McGregor  &  Sons, 
j  Maine 

Leo  McLean,  Richfield  Spgs. 
Larry  Meeker,  Wallkill 
Roy  Meeks,  Canisteo 

F.  Meerwarth,  Eagle  Bridge 
C.  L.  Merchant,  Ballston  Spa 
Arthur  E.  Merle  Jr.,  Attica 
Elmer  Metcalf,  Houghton 
John  Micha,  Greene 
Clarence  H.  Miller,  Penfield 
H.  &  M.  Miller,  New  Berlin 
H.  E.  Miller.  Canajoharie 
Alfred  Minae,  Genoa 


A.  C  Moore,  Cornwallville 
Elden  Moore,  Canajoharie 
Eldon  R.  Moore,  Catskill 
Lyman  Moore,  Canajoharie 
P.  J.  Moore,  Granville 
Avery  More,  Cooperstown 
Clarence  S.  Moseley,  Buskirk 
Paul  R.  Mosely,  Buskirk 
Robert  &  Roy  Moses,  Eagle 
Bridge 

Joe  Munro,  Pine  Bush 
John  Munro,  Pine  Bush 
Ernest  Murphy,  Johnsonburg 
Grover  H.  Murray,  Holcomb 
W.  I.  Myers,  Ithaca 

Julius  L.  Napp,  Miilerton 
M.  Niedermaier,  Geneseo 

F.  Nimmons,  Hubbardsville 
John  O.  Norton,  Perry 
Willard  C.  Nower,  Bouckville 

Perry  O'Hara,  Mount  Upton 
Orton  Brothers,  Ripley 
Isaac  O'Meal,  Palmrya 
John  Opshansky,  Hudson 
A.  Ouderkirk,  Glens  Falls 
George  Ough,  Warren 
J.  Ovseoich,  Saratoga  Spgs. 

H.  W.  Paddleford,  Chenango 
Forks 

James  F.  Paddock,  Wellsville 
James  Padgham,  Macedon 
Judson  J.  Page,  Jay 
Julius  Panitz,  Ferndale 
Mrs.  Ruth  Parrott,  Lake 
George 

Ernest  Patch,  Prattsburg 

J.  J.  Patten,  Palatine  Bridge 
A.  Pearson,  Pine  Bush 

Wm.  Peraglie  Est. ,  Jefferson 
Rob't  Phelps,  Sockets  Harbor 

K.  R.  Phillips,  Fairport 
Robert  Pickard,  Dansville 
Kenneth  Pierson,  Waterloo 
Harry  Pollard  Sr.,  Greene 
Al  Polulech,  Cooperstown 
Bertram  Prentiss,  Jay 

F.  J.  Price,  McConnellsville 
Mark  Prouty,  Johnsburg 

Rafferty  &  Stachniewicz, 
King  Ferry 

Frank  Rafferty,  Chilson 
Gerald  Randall,  Bainbridge 
Stuart  Randall,  Pitcher 
Albert  Rausch,  Fish's  Eddy 
Louis  Redelberger,  Accord 
Thomas  L.  Regan,  Camden 
J.  Reiman,  Venice  Center 
Rice  Brothers,  Trumansburg 
Howard  Richards,  Fort  Plain 
Hugh  K.  Roberts,  Greene 
Mabel  Rohl,  Manila 
H.  Rome,  So.  New  Berlin 
John  W.  Ronner,  Red  Hook 
Frank  Rose,  Canandaigua 
James  Rowe,  Gilbertsville 
Rubenzahl  Bros.,  Neversink 

William  Sass,  Macedon 
John  Saxby,  Newark  Valley 
Paul  L.  Saxe,  Catskill 
Ralph  Sayer,  Madison 
Charles  Schliefeis,  Marion 
J.  M.  Schroeder,  Yorklfywn 
Heights 

Mrs.  FI.  Schulte,  Varysburg 
Ray  Schumm,  Crown  Point 
Stanley  Scott,  Hoosick  Falls 
Paul  Segrist,  Waterloo 
Charles  Sents,  Binghamton 
Frank  Sepelak,  Maine 
J.  M.  Serena,  Cuddeback- 
ville 

Frank  Serge,  Glens  Falls 
Smith  Shepard,  Cooperstown 

G.  F.  Sberidan,  Richfield  Spgs. 
Earl  Sherman,  Buskirk 

W.  A.  Simmons,  Berkshire 


Fritz  Simmonson,  Hammonds- 
port 

Paul  Simmonson,  Hammonds- 
port 

Smith  &  Becker,  Webster 
Beecher  Smith,  North  River 
Elwyn  C.  Smith,  Greene 
Guy  E.  Smith,  Perry 
Harold  Smith,  Greene 
Al  Smootz,  Moravia 
Roy  A.  Snyder,  Camden 
Howard  Spaulding,  Cana- 
ioharie 

Walter  Spencer,  Homer 
Ashley  Stedman,  Leicester 
Steffens'  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  Narrowsburg 
Fred  Stehr,  Hudson 
Eugene  Stevens,  Johnsonville 
A.  Steuerwald,  Manorville 
Worth  Stickney,  Fort  Edward 
Stanley  Stout,  Penn  Yan 
Beach  Stover,  Trumansburg 
Fritz  Streck,  Berkshire 
Adolph  Stuerzebecher,  Perry 
Leland  Swarts,  Fort  Plain 
Lewis  Swarts,  Fort  Plain 
S.  SwenningSen,  Gilbertsville 

G.  Foster  Taber,  Madrid 
Howard  Tanner,  Oxford 
Austin  Terwilliger,  Pine  Bush 
Francis  J.  Townsend,  Cazen¬ 
ovia 

Andrew  Turek,  King  Ferry 
Hallock  Tuthill,  Cutchogue 

R.  B.  VanDemark,  BrooklOn- 
dale 

Abe  Van  Liew,  Trumansburg 
Paul  Vann,  Ithaca 
Noah  VanWormer,  Cochoc- 
ton 

Peter  Verkest,  Webster 
Albert  Veronesi,  New  Berlin 
Samuel  Veronesi,  New  Ber¬ 
lin 

Clifford  E.  Wade,  Bainbridge 
Frank  Wagner,  Waterloo 
Lewis  Wahl,  Macedon 
Chas.  Wainewright,  Jef¬ 
ferson 

Charles  Washburn,  Odessa 
R.  Watros,  Marathon 
Harrison  W.  Weaver,  Rush- 
ford 

Charles  A.  Webb,  New  Ber¬ 
lin 

Jack  B.  Welling,  Hannibal 
Mrs.  H.  Wells,  Smith's  Basin 
Fred  Weyrauch,  Tivoli 
Roger  Wheeler,  Dundee 
White  Farms,  Holcomb 
Myrtle  Wicks,  Fort  Edward 
Earl  Wideman,  Clyde 
Frank  L.  Wiley,  Victor 
F.  E.  Wilklow,  Accord 
Robert  Will,  Camden 
Walter  K.  Will,  Roscoe 
Byron  Williams,  Newfield 
Stuart  Wilson,  Watkins  Glen 
R.  C.  Wiltsie,  Hannibal 
Mike  Wingert,  Madison 
John  N.  Wolf,  Ripley 
Donald  Wood,  Constantia 
Lynn  Wood,  Constantia 
Thomas  M.  Wood,  Constantia 
Melvin  Woodard,  Wellsburg 
M.  B.  Woodworth,  Corn¬ 
wallville 

Bradley  Worden,  Adams 
Center 

Eldon  C.  Wratten,  Poolville 

Charles  H.  Yaple,  Richford 
Walt  Yarosz,  Pine  Bush 

George  Zitone,  Port  Jervis 
Joseph  Zitto,  Hudson 
George  Zellner,  Accord 


NEW  JERSEY 

Thomas  Barret,  Montvale 
Herman  Boecke,  Vineland 
George  Bossong,  Allendale 
Harry  Bowers,  Hampton 

Mrs.  Hermine  Clauberg, 
Englishtown 
John  Cron',  Layton 

William  H.  V.  Davis,  Somer¬ 
ville 

Milt  Dean,  Columbia 
Charles  peMalignon,  West- 
wood 

Stephen  Denis,  Englishtown 
J.  Lester  Drake,  Skillman 
Bancker  Duyckinck,  Lebanon 

Bessie  Eisenberg,  English¬ 
town 

John  M.  Frazee,  Annandale 
Joseph  Gurth,  Westwood 

Simon  Holden,  Vineland 
J.  Holmes,  Demarest 
Ruth  H°rnick,  Englishtown 
M.  Horshowski,  Englishtown 
Lester  Hunterton,  Wallpack 

Roman  Kielb,  Freehold 
Daniel  Kirick,  Port  Jervis 
C.  Kishpaugh,  Branchville 
M.  &  P.  Klaus,  Jamesburg 

Frank  Larragher  &  Peter 
Shellock,  Oldbridge 
Harold  Lunder,  Vineland 

Walter  Manzon,  Vineland 
Vito  Marino,  Cecil 
Charles  Mathe,  Westwood 
Matthews  Brothers,  Pittsfown 
A.  Muro.wany,  Millville 

Charles  Ochs,  Westwood 

John  Panny,  Pittsfown 
Dominick  S.  Pizzo,  Rosenhayn 

Frank  Richer),  Vineland  . 

Emil  Schmidt,  Pittsfown 
Henry  Schneider,  Westwood 
Edw.  Schrener,  Englishtown 
George  J.  Schwarz,  Bel- 
videre 

A.  Prall  Smith,  Belvidere 
John  Spencer,  Lebanon 
Peter  A.  Stoats,  Belle  Mead 
George  Stires,  Branchville 
Harry  B.  Stout,  Belvidere 

Basil  Tedesco,  Hampton 
Jacob  Teitelbaum,  Vineland 
John  Troast,  Westwood 

C.  Vande^Heuvel,  Branch--, 
ville 

L.  Vanderbilt  &  Son,  Pitts¬ 
fown 

Peter  Van  Nuys,  Belle  Mead 

Herman  Wohlers,  Westwood 
Morris  Weinberg,  Elmer 

G.  T.  Willis,  Franklinville 
Carl  Wirth,  Westwood 

Frank  Yablonski*  Annandale 
Frank  Yablonovsky,  Somer¬ 
ville 

Margaret  Zdanpski,  Clarks¬ 
burg 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Ira  Abbey,  Columbia  Cross 
Roads 

Cordie  Allen,  Nicholson 
Dick  Almony,  Moscow 

John  A.  Bellum,  Bloomsburg 


Blumer  Bros.,  Moscow 
M.  S.  Brush,  Susquehanna. 

Peter  Christ  Jr.,  Factoryville 
Robert  T.  Coates,  Montrose 
H.  F.  Cotanch,  New  Milford 


W.  R.  DeArment,  Titusville 
John  Debnar,  Factoryville 

Raymond  Eckroat,  Bloomsburg 
W.  D.  Finzer,  Akeley 

W.  Gates,  Columbia  Cross 
Roads 

LeRoy  G.uinan,  Matamoras 

E.  A.  Hathaway,  Centerville 
Alonzod  Hawley,  Wyalusing 
Kejth  Hayman,  Catawissa 
Friend  Henneforth,  Moscow 
Henry  Hill,  Moscow 
Walter  Hinds,  Moscow 
Fred  House,  Genesee 
Donald  R.  Howell,  Blooms* 
burg 

L.  S.  Johnson  &  Son,  Spartans- 
burg 

M.  Kauffman,  Roaring  Branch 
Mary  G.  King,  Laceyville 

Art  Lacey,  Laceyville 
Harry  Layman,  Ulster 
Sterling  Lewis,  Towanda 
C.  F.  Long  Jr.,  Catawissa 

Robert  Matson,  Alba 
Ezra  Maudsley,  Starrucca 
Pearson  O.  Maynard,  Gal®- 
ton 

Leo  McLaughlin,  Erie 
B.  W.  Megie,  Troy 
Henry  Mehne,  Moscow 
Reuben  Miller,  Catawissa 
Frank  Mitchell,  Galelon  , 
Frank  Mitchell,  Nicholson 
Myron  C.  Moore,  Lake  Ariel 
M.  E.  Musto,  Galeton 
Lansford  Norris,  Trucksville 
Erskine  F.  Olds,  Erie 

Ray  Perry  &  Son,  Ulster 
Paul  Pohowsky,  Factoryville 
Martin  Prettyman,  Russell 


Catawissa 
rardson,  Dalton 
,  Dallas 
llison,  Moscow 
:e  Jr.,  Milanville 
ner,  Aldenville 
jssell,  Carbondole 
nlieder,  Catawissa 
ilitter,  Moscow 
erwood,  Ga.ilee 
■,  Laceyville 
oencer,  Nicholson 
■ry,  Canton 
one,  Canton 

js,  Dalton 

r,  Galilee 
•ell,  Hailstead 
er,  New  Milford 

Brunt,  Moscow 
Ischmitt,  Nicholson 
Valters,  Tunkhan- 

s,  Columbia  Cross 
i.t—nkmder,  Lake 


6. L.F.  laying  Maslies 

Quality  That  Pays  Off  for  Poultrymen 
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llhis  potato  harvester  attachment  weighs  only  half  a  ton  and  has  given  excellent 
I  results  on  Long  Island. 

,ong  Island  Grower 
Builds  Spud  Combine 


■pEDRIC  H.WICKHAM  of  Mattituck, 
IvLong  Island,  has  invented  a  2-row 
otato  harvester.  He  built  it  in  his  son 
Parker's  airplane  maintenance  shop  at 
i  cost  of  $1,190  for  steel  and  parts,  but 
not  including  labor  or  the  cost  of  the 
[digger. 

Harvester  Part  Weighs  1/000  Lbs. 

The  harvester  attachment,  weighing 
mly  1000  lbs.  additional,  was  added  to 
[the  rear  end  of  a  2-row  International 
ligger.  This  extension  increased  the 
ength  of  the  digger  by  5  feet.  To  even- 
y  balance  the  machine,  the  original 
wheels  were  moved  to  the  rear  2  feet 
iy  installing  a  new  axle. 

All  of  the  weight  of  the  machine  is 
carried  on  the  new  axle  and  the  orig- 
nal  two  rubber-tired  wheels.  This  al¬ 
lows  for  easy,  short  radius  turning  and 
it  can  be  backed  up  nearly  as  readily 
s  an  ordinary  2-row  digger,  because 
here  are  no  castor  wheels  to  interfere. 

Very  Simple  Machine 

A  surprising  feature  of  the  harvester 
f  its  simplicity  to  build,  operate  and 
repair.  Any  reasonably  handy  farmer, 
H°  can  use  a  welding  outfit,  can  con¬ 
struct  a  similar  machine.  In  fact,  most 
F  the  joints  are  such  that  bolting  As 
pqually  satisfactory  and  only  a  mini- 
jnium  of  welding  would  have  to  be  hired 
fione  by  the  farmer  who  does  not  have 
welding  equipment. 


Standard  sizes  of  steel,  rollers,  pul¬ 
leys,  sprockets,  bearings,  shafts,  con¬ 
veyor  chains,  etc.,  were  used  through¬ 
out  to  keep  construction  simple  and  to 
facilitate  the  securing  of  repair  parts. 
All  steel,  hooklink  conveyors  (similar 
to  the  regular  digger  elevator  apron 
but  much  lighter  in  weight)  were  used 
in  place  of  rubber  conveyor  belts,  since 
they  are  more  effective  in  eliminating 
dirt,  as  well  as  providing  more  positive 
drive  under  difficult  conditions. 

To  Sell  Plans 

To  help  farmers  build  similar  ma¬ 
chines,  Mr.  Wickham  plans  to  have  an 
engineer  make  simple,  easy  to  follow 
working  drawings  of  his  harvester. 
These  will  include  complete  measure¬ 
ments,  material  specifications  and 
photographs.  The  complete  set  of  plans 
will  be  available  soon  to  interested 
farmers. 

Mr.  Wickham’s  combine  harvested 
100  acres  of  potatoes  on  4  farms  last 
fall  without  a  single  major  breakdown. 
With  a  few  minor  adjustments,  the  har¬ 
vester  performed  like  a  veteran  from 
the  start. 

The  machine  pulls  as  easily  as  an 
ordinary  2-row  digger.  This  is  because 
all  the  conveyors,  except  the  digger 
elevator  apron,  are  driven  by  a  2V2 
horsepower  Briggs  and  Stratton  gaso¬ 
line  motor.  The  elevator  apron  on  the 
digger  is  driven  by  the  power  takeoff 
of  the  tractor. 


lAMlVmtOI  S  AMMONIA  — 

A  New  Nitrogen  Fertilizer 


By  HARRY  J.  MURPHY,  Assistant 

A  GRICULTURAL  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  is  the  most  concentrated 
orm  of  nitrogen  known  and  one  of  the 
asic  ingredients  used  in  the  manufac¬ 


ture  of 


many  other  dry  and  liquid  nit- 


l0?en  materials.  Its  use  for  direct  soil 
JPPlication  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
utilizer  people  as  one  of  the  rinracles 
”  fertilization  practice. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  for  agricultural 
se  is  stored  and  handled  as  a  liquid 
;ec  under  pressure.  If  this  pressure 
!  released,  the  liquid  changes  into  a 
as  which  can  be  injected  by  special 
wpment  below  the  surface  of  the 
■  eund  where  it  is  almost  instantane- 
|Soij y  fixed  to  the  clay  colloids  in  the 

De^Rce  fixed  by  the  colloids  it  resists 
Z'ost  by  leaching  and  becomes 
t*  a°*e  f°  plants  by  conversion  to  ni- 
Iji  ,es  aL  s°il  temperatures  of  50°  F.  or 
tivd  ^  'I'°  our  farmers  this  means  an- 
latet0Us  arnmonia  could  be  applied  in 

tabor  °r  °^er  Peri°ds  when  farm 
T|.  demands  are  at  a  minimum. 

Sev  la  s  w*th  anhydrous  ammonia  on 
rnen[a  cr°Ps  indicate  this  deep  place¬ 
ts  f  °f  nitro8'en  encourages  deeper 
iizat'  °lrna^on  by  plants  for  better  uti- 

taetter n  °f  nitro^en  in  dry  weather, 
Plant-soil  moisture  relationships, 


Agronomist,  University  of  Maine 

and  some  weed  control  by  keeping  fer¬ 
tilizer  below  the  germination  level  of 
weed  seed. 

The  effectiveness  of  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  in  producing  yields  is  equal  to 
other  nitrogen  carriers.  Experiments 
conducted  by  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  indicate  it  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  side-dressing  material,  excellent 
for  plow  down  applications  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  many  possibilities  in  Maine 
agriculture  for  row  applications. 

Like  most  new  agricultural  materi¬ 
als  the  use  of  anhydrous  ammonia  pre¬ 
sents  some  problems  in  usage.  Special 
equipment  is  needed  for  handling  and 
soil  injection.  However,  depending  on 
soil  conditions,  costs  of  equipment  may 
not  be  as  high  as  anticipated.  The  three 
basic  necessities  for  an  applicator  are 
a  tank  for  the  ammonia,  a  metering 
device,  and  a  shovel  or  chisel  type  of 
point  to  penetrate  the  soil.  With  these 
components  many  farmers  could  con¬ 
vert  present  tillage  equipment  to  apply 
anhydrous  ammonia  inexpensively. 

For  farmers  who  use  large  quanitites 
of  nitrogen,  a  careful  consideration  of 
its  properties  and  potential  use  could 
mean  large  savings  since  anhydrous 
ammonia  costs  considerably  lower  than 
other  commercial  nitrogen  materials. 


WITH  TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  SPRAY 

Increased  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Profits! 


Common,  profit-destroying  diseases  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
are  economically  and  effectively  controlled  by  Bordeaux  Mixture  spray 
made  with  Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sulphate.  Seventy  years  of  use 
have  proved  that  Bordeaux  Mixture  controls: 


•  BITTER  ROT,  SCAB.  BLOTCH,  FRUIT  SPOT, 
CLOUD  and  PHOMA  FRUIT  SPOT  of  apples; 

•ANTHRACN0SE  of  cucumber,  cantaloupe, 
watermelon,  bean,  tomato,  squash  and  small 
fruits; 

•  DOWNY  MILDEW  or  BLIGHT  of  various  truck 
crops ; 


BLACK  ROT,  BITTER  ROT,  and  DOWNY  MIL¬ 
DEW  of  grapes; 

EARLY  and  LATE  BLIGHT  of  celery; 

LEAF  SPOT  of  beet,  pepper  and  various  truck 
crops. 

EARLY  and  LATE  BLIGHT  of  potatoes  and 
tomatoes; 


TRIANGLE  BRAND  COPPER  SULPHATE  is 
available  as  large  or  small  crystals,  granulated, 
diamond  and  instant  (powder).  TRIANGLE  BRAND 
BASIC  COPPER  SULPHATE  in  powder  form,  con¬ 
taining  53%  metallic  copper. 


PHELPS  DODGE 
REFINING  CORP. 

300  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORK  22  N  Y 
5310  W  66(h  STREET  CHICAGO  38.  Ill- 


Control  POND  SCUM  and 
ALGAE  in  farm  waters  with 
Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate. 

FENCE  POST  treatment  with 
Triangle  Brand  Copper  Sul¬ 
phate  prevents  decay  and 
termite  damage. 

Send  today  for  informa- 
Q  tion  on  these  important 
uses  of  Copper  Sulphate. 


Your  best 
price 
support! 

...  a  new 


CRAINE 
SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 


Craine,  Inc.,  816  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT, 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

Featuring  Higher  Yielding 

GENESEE  Wheat, 
HUDSON  Winter  Barley, 

and  all  other  farm  seeds  for 
August  and  September  Sowing. 

Write  or  Phone  Today  for 

->■  FALL  PRICE  LIST 

EDWARD  F.  DIBDLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORD 

''mounted 

CORN  PICKERS 


SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 
FORD  TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


TESTS 

PROVE 

IT! 


% 
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ASK  AM  CONSUMER 


J^EMEMBER  when  we  used  to  eat  potatoes 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  three  times  a  d#y? 
Most  families  do  well  now  to  eat  them  once  a 
day.  The  consumption  of  potatoes  has  gone 
steadily  downwards  for  years,  and  is  still 
plunging. 

In  visiting  with  Mr.  Frank  Clark,  lifetime 
large  grower  of  potatoes,  we  agreed  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  declining  use  of  potatoes  is  the 
poor  quality.  That  raises  the  question,  what  is 

quality  in  potatoes? 

They  should  not  be  bitter  or  strong,  they 
should  not  turn  black  when  boiled,  and  they 
should  be  dry  or  mealy.  The  dry  matter  is  high¬ 
ly  important  not  only  for  direct  consumption  at 
the  table  but  for  manufacturing  potato  chips. 
One  out  of  every  eight  bushels  of  potatoes,  or 
about  12%  of  all  potatoes  sold  for  food  purposes, 
is  now  consumed  in  the  form  of  potato  chips. 
The  chip  processor  wants  a  potato  with  a  high 
dry  matter  content. 

Some  growers  in  Maine  are  sacrificing  high 
yield  a  little  in  order  to  grow  a  potato  that  will 
compete  with  Idahos.  Until  other  growers  learn 
how  to,  and  practice  growing  a  potato  that  the 
housewife  will  come  back  for  time  and  again, 
consumption  will  continue  to  go  down. 


WIIAT  THE  ABC  IS 


rjpHE  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  ABC  for 
short,  is  a  cooperative  organization  to  which 
belong  most  newspapers  and  magazines,  includ¬ 
ing  American  Agriculturist. 

The  ABC  regularly  carefully  audits  or  checks 
each  member  publication’s  circulation,  and  if 
found  correct  approves  the  figures.  This  guaran¬ 
tees  to  advertisers  the  amount  of  a  publication’s 
circulation.  The  ABC  audit  corresponds  to  the 
audit  of  finances  of  all  good  business  organiza¬ 
tions  made  by  public  accountants.  To  belong  to 
and  to  be  approved  by  the  ABC  indicates  a  high 
quality  publication. 


DON’T  NEGLEC  T  THIS 


IF  YOU  have  children,  be  sure  to  ask  your 
A  doctor  right  away  about  the  Salk  injections  to 
prevent  polio.  Short  of  death  itself,  nothing  is 
worse  than  a  young  person  having  to  go  through 
life  seriously  handicapped  as  a  result  of  polio¬ 
myelitis.  It  now  can  be  prevented. 


WE  ARE  EATING  BETTER 


ERRILL  KNAPP,  speaking  on  the  Rural 
Radio  Network,  points  out  that  Americans 
are  eating  the  biggest  part  of  their  grain,  not  in 
the  form  of  bread  and  macaroni  but  after  it  has 
been  fed  to  animals,  in  the  form  of  pork,  poultry 
and  dairy  products. 

“Right  down  to  the  early  1900’s,”  Merrill 
says,  “the  standard  American  fare  was  bread, 
butter,  meat  and  potatoes.  But  now  the  Ameri¬ 
can  diet  is  changing  rapidly.  We  eat  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  wheat  we  did  fifty  years 
ago.  Potato  consumption  has  declined  sharply. 
Meat  consumption  remains  about  the  same. 

“In  the  place  of  bread  and  potatoes  we  eat 
more  sugar,  a  lot  more  eggs,  and  drink  much 
more  fresh  milk,  especially  in  the  last  year.  In 
the  consumption  of  vegetables  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase. 

“All  this  adds  up  to  a  much  better  balanced 
diet  than  people  ate  fifty  or  even  twenty  years 


ago,  a  far  better  diet  than  is  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  almost  any  other  country  in  the 
world.” 


KITCHEN -KON  FEREN  CES 
KONSlDER 


CANE  of  the  best  examples  of  grass  roots  in 
operation  is  the  neighborhood  Kitchen-Kon- 
ferences  of  farm  families  now  held  regularly  in 
over  150  New  York  farm  communities.  These 
gatherings  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Farm  Bureau.  Similar  meetings  are  in  op¬ 
eration  in  many  other  states. 

In  these  meetings  men  and  women  discuss 
issues  that  are  current  at  the  time,  and  their  con¬ 
clusions  or  recommendations  are  sent  to  the 
county  organization,  and  finally  result  in  reso¬ 
lutions  and  action  by  the  state  and  national  or¬ 
ganization. 

Previous  to  the  meetings,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Office  mails  discussion  guides  listing  basic  facts 
on  each  problem.  Some  of  the  topics  that  have 
been  discussed  so  far  at  Kitchen-Konferences  in 
New  York  State  include:  “Are  Farmers’  Taxes 
Too  High?”  “How  to  Impress  Hunters  to  Re¬ 
spect  Private  Property”;  “What  Should  Be  the 
Relationship  Between  Government  and  Farm¬ 
ers?”  and  many  other  important  topics. 

This  was  the  way  farmers  solved  their  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  early  days  in  this  country,  and  still 
do  to  some  extent  in  the  New  England  town 
meeting. 


BAD  HAY  WEATHER 


JT  IS  always  interesting  to  note  how  weather 
*  conditions  vary  so  much  within  short  distances. 
For  example,  much  of  New  York  has  been 
plagued  with  too  much  rain  this  summer,  while 
other  sections  of  New  York  and  New"  England 
have  been  too  dry. 

In  many  places  the  spring  was  cold  and  wet, 
in  fact  there  was  very  little  spring.  And  so  far 
there  has  not  been  much  summer. 

The  wet  season  in  many  localities  emphasizes 
again  two  important  facts  in  harvesting  hay. 
First,  those  who  make  grass  silage  have  been 
able  to  save  most  of  their  hay.  Second,  the  need 
of  cutting  hay  early  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
If  you  look  up  weather  records  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  July  is  quite  generally  a  rainy 
month,  with  more  wet  weather  than  there  is  in 
June.  Also,  early  cut  hay  is  of  better  quality, 
and  if  a  good  seeding  is  cut  early,  there  is  always 
a  chance  of  a  second  cutting. 


PUZZLES  ARE  FUN 


rJ",HOUSANDS  of  you — and  I  mean  thousands 
— have  been  having  fun  with  our  scrambled 
ads  contest.  The  last  one  brought  in  3,500 
answers. 

We  made  a  mistake  with  the  first  scrambled 
ads  contest  in  giving  the  prizes  for  the  first  25 
correct  answers  that  came  in  the  mail.  This  was 
not  fair  to  those  who  lived  farthest  from  Ithaca. 
So  now  after  the  closing  date  of  the  contest,  the 
answers  are  all  mixed  up  in  a  box,  a  member  of 
the  staff  is  blindfolded,  and  picks  out  at  ran¬ 
dom  25  answers.  Those  of  the  25  that  are  cor¬ 
rect  are  set  aside  as  winners,  and  enough  more 


are  drawn  until  25  correct  answers  are  found 
It  should  be  clear  that  while  the  first  25  win 
ners  get  a  $1  prize,  the  chief  purpose,  of  course 
is  not  to  win  a  prize  but  to  have  some  fun.  If  y01 
have  ideas  for  other  kinds  of  puzzles  and  con 
tests,  send  them  in. 


OUR  BEST  CROP 


J  NEVER  look  at  a  field  of  growing  corn  ai 
*  this  time  of  year,  or  any  time  during  the  sea. 
son,  without  thinking  what  a  marvelous  cro 
it  is.  Corn  is  king  in  America.  It  saved  our  fore 
fathers,  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  fro: 
starvation.  It  has  brought  billions  of  dollars  ti 
American  farmers  and  is  a  basic  and  important 
part  of  our  animal  agriculture. 

How  good  it  is,  therefore,  that  corn  is  mori 
important  in  our  northeastern  agriculture  tha: 
ever  before,  not  only  as  our  chief  forage  cro; 
next  to  hay,  but  increasingly  important  as 
grain  crop  on  more  and  more  northeastern  farms 


AIRPLANE  SPRAYING  PROBLEM 


“The  safety  of  our  farm  is  being  destroyed  b; 
airplanes  spraying  neighboring  orchards.  Thes 
planes  frequently  fly  the  whole  length  and  breadt 
of  our  property,  sometimes  as  early  as  5  a.  m.,  an 
leave  their  poisonous  spray  on  our  roof,  from  whic 
we  get  our  drinking  water,  on  our  vegetable  an 
fruit  crops,  on  our  hay  crop,  and  on  our  pastur 
grass. 

“Sometimes  a  strong  wind  seems  to  deposit  a 
much  poison  on  our  land  as  is  deposited  on  the  or 
chard.  Recently  our  home  was  sprayed  to  such  ai 
extent  that  the  liquid  ran  down  our  window  panes, 


T"1  HE  above  letter  puts  into  words  a  real  prob 
lem.  Unfortunately,  there  is  at  present  m 
remedy  for  it  except  more  care  and  consideratioi 
by  orchard  owners,  and  those  who  operate  th 
airplanes.  If  owners  do  not  give  attention  to  thij 
problem  it  will  be  too  bad,  for  surely  there  wi 
come  legislation  that  will  greatly  handicap  then 
in  protecting  their  orchards. 


FACTS  ON  MILK  ADVERTISING 


I 


T  IS  indeed  difficult  to  understand  why  soot 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  still  are  oppose 
or  indifferent  to  advertising  and  other  efforts- ti 
increase  the  consumption  of  milk.  Look  at  thes 
facts : 

Americans  are  drinking  9%  more  coffee  an< 
170%  more  soft  drinks  than  they  did  from  193 
to  1939.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  drinkin; 
only  7%  more  milk.  Advertising  made  the  diff 
erence.  With  a  better  product  than  anyone  eh 
has  both  as  a  tasty  drink  and  as  a  food,  dairy 
men  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  doing  ks 
than  other  business  to  promote  their  fin 
product. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


O 


NE  time  back  in  my  courtship  days,  I  rente( 
a  tandem  bicycle  and  took  my  sweetheai 
for  a  long  ride.  The  thing  pumped  so  hard  that 
have  always  claimed  that  I  did  all  the  pedahn 
while  Belle  went  along  for  the  ride. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  y°un 
couple  who  went  to  Ireland  for  their  honeymooi 
They  took  a  tour  of  the  countryside  arounc 
Dublin  on  a  rented  “bicycle  built  for  two. 

“I  don’t  understand  this  thing,”  comply 
the  young  man.  “It’s  so  darn  hard  to  pt  dal. 

“What  I  don’t  like,”  his  wife  shouted  from  m 
hind  him,  “is  the  way  these  foot  rests  keep  mo 
ing  up  and  down  all  the  time. 
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,\A‘s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

IrnOP  REPORT:  July  1  CORN  forecast  is  3,267,000,000  bu.,  which  is  25 
**  million  bu.  ABOVE  last  year  on  3%  fewer  acres.  WIN¬ 

TER  WHEAT  forecast,  717  million  bu.;  last  year,  703  million.  OATS,  1,144  mil¬ 
lion  bu.,  24%  below  last  year  and  14%  below  average,  but  oat  carryover  is  15% 
above  last  year  and  21%  above  average.  HAY  crop  is  estimated  as  5%  below 
last  year’s  record  crop  but  3%  above  average. 

June  EGG  production  was  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Number  of  layers  on 

I  farm  was  1%  above  last  year  but  rate  of  lay  was  slightly  lower.  July  1  cold 
storage  holdings  of  eggs  (shell  frozen  and  dried)  totaled  equivalent  of  6,464,000 
cases;  last  year  7,793,000  cases. 

TURKEYS  hatched  in  first  6  months  of  1956  totaled  61,108,000  of  heavy' 

I  breeds,  55%  above  last  year’s  figure  of  48,387,000.  Turkeys  hatched  of  light 
breeds  totaled  2,396,000.  7%  below  last  year’s  2,580,000. 

DRY  BEAN  estimate  is  16,074,000  bags  (100  lbs);  last  year  16,968,000. 

Upstate  New  York  POTATO  acreage  is  38,000;  last  year  42,000.  Long  Island 
|  iate  summer  crop  is  up  sharply  from  1955  but  fall  acreage  is  down  sharply. 

U.  S.  acreage  of  late  potatoes  is  875,300  compared  to  878,900  in  1955.  In  8 
I  eastern  states,  acreage  is  8%  below  last  year.  First  late  crop  estimate  will  be 
I  made  August  1. 

PEACH  forecast  is  64,412,000  bu.;  last  year  51,827,000;  10  year  average 
|66,989,000. 

APPLES  this  year  89,263,000;  last  year  106,237,000;  10  year  average  105,920,- 
00.  The  New  York  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  12,100,000  bu.,  about  3/5  as  large 
las  last  year’s  crop. 


FARM  IACOME: 


Farm  income  for  the  first  6  months  of  1956  was  higher 
than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  In  late  July  it  was 
lata  rate  of  a  half  billion  dollars  ahead  of  last  year.  Farm  prices  have  risen  11  % 
■since  December.  In  mid-June  the  ratio  of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  was  more 
jfavorable  to  farmers  than  the  same  month  the  previous  year  for  the  first  time 
I  since  1951.  July  farm  prices  declined  1%  and  the  parity  ratio  went  down  one 
I  point. 

|SELL  CULL  COWS:  Based  on  previous  history,  prices  of  cull  dairy  cows 

for  slaughter  will  drop  from  now  until  mid-De- 
Icember.  In  New  York  state  almost  23,000  brucellosis  reactors  have  been  located 
I  since  Jan.  1,  but  only  4,500  have  been  reported  as  slaughtered.  Why  wait  and 
Isell  when  prices  are  almost  certain  to  be  lower  ? 

PROMISES:  It  is  human  to  believe  good  news.  However,  when  someone 

makes  a  promise,  for  example  $6  a  hundred  for  all  milk  at 
Ithefarm,  why  not  ask  just  HOW  he  proposes  to  get  it? 

|JUXE  MILK:  U.  s-  milk  production  was  1%  higher  than  June  1955.  Con¬ 

sumption  per  person  is  about  the  same  as  in  1955  but 
Itotal  consumption  is  up  due  to  increased  population  and  the  special  milk  pro- 
Igram  for  schools.  In  New  York  City  milk  consumption  in  Juije  was  4%  above 
■June  1955,  and  production  for  the  New  York  market  was  also  up  4%.  Dairymen 
■shipping-  to  New  York  received  $31,752,850.56  for  June  milk,  an  increase  of 
|$1,697,352.72  over  June  1955. 

U'  S.  Department  of  Labor  figures  show  it  averages  to  take  7  minutes  to 
learn  a  quart  of  milk  now  compared  to'8.2  minutes  in  1952.  Milk  is  a  cheap  food. 

SOIL  BAIVK:  Latest  report  on  Soil  Bank  shows  368,296  agreements 

^^^^^****  signed  by  farmers  under  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
covering  8,000,000  acres.  Wheat  acreage  involved  is  3,899,000;  corn,  3,313,000. 
°st  to  taxpayers  will  be  nearly  $165,000,000  paid  to  farmers  plus  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration. 

Wheat  is  the  only  crop  most  Northeastern  farmers  could  put  in  the  Soil  Bank, 
ere  is  hope  that  U.  S.  crop  land  next  year  might  be  reduced  by  10  million 
fCres  through  the  Soil  Bank.  —Hugh  Cosline 


•>>  r  & 


gSongo/’the^5 


I  SEE  some  scientific  man,  surprising- 
*  ly,  has  said  we  can  get  help  to  solve 
°ur  surplus  mess  if  all  fat  folks  would 
just  eat  less.  The  reason  is  that  excess 
ard  makes  hearts  and  bodies  work  too 
hard,  so  people  who  are  overweight  will 
often  meet  an  early  fate  and  thus  don’t 
ast  near  long  enough  as  customers  for 
armers’  stuff.  It’s  true  that  in  the 
irue  they’re  here  the  tubby  ones  buy 
?ore  each  year,  but  that’s  a  temporary 
°on  because  they  reach  the  end  too 
0011 :  so  long-lived,  normal  eaters  are 
0Ur  better  customers  by  far. 

There’s  two  things  wrong,  it  seems 
o  me,  with  this  new-fangled  theory. 
°r  one  thing,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
eiP  me  much  if  I  must  wait  while 
>eters  gain  extra  years  in  which  to 
at  more  hogs  and  steers;  I’d  be  ahead, 
s^erns  to  me,  if  folks  got  fatter  cur- 
™y-  Besides,  if  we  should  advocate 
«  lots  of  folks  should  lose  some 
p  e^“t,  we’d  selfishly  hurt  people  that 
livings  off  of  excess  fat.  I  know 


andy’d  spend  much  less  if  she  could  wear  a  smaller  dress,  and  look  at 


^  ^  hihv^ii  icijo  one  buuiu  wcai  <x  oiii< 

tbe  stuff  she  buys  to  squeeze  her  torso  down  to 


size; 


KEEPS  FEED  INTAKE, 

EGG  PRODUCTION  HIGH 

Here’s  the  new,  easy,  sure  way  to 
keep  your  hens  eating  and  laying 
right  through  the  hot  weather.  Just 
unzip  handy  self-feeder  blocks  of 
PEX*  for  LAYERS!  Moist,  cooling 
PEX  helps  keep  appetites  keen,  feed 
intake  up.  No  matter  how  hot  the 
weather,  your  hens  will  peck  enough 
PEX  to  fivhet  their  appetites,  keep 
their  feed  consumption  and  rate  of 
lay  high! 


PROTECTS  HENS'  HEALTH 
AND  EGG  QUALITY 

Losses  can  be  reduced  by  feeding 
PEX  for  LAYERS  in  hot  weather. 
HIDROLEX*  milk  sugars  help  pre¬ 
vent  exhaustion  and  “going  light.” 
DLW*  whey  fermentation  solubles 
furnish  reserve  vitamins,  minerals, 
and  amino  acids.  Moist  buttermilk 
aids  digestion,  helps  control  worms. 
Extra  vitamin  A  and  D  and  calcium 
improves  shell  quality.  Added  feed 
intake  keeps  up  egg  size. 


A  PEX  PRODUCT  FOR  EVERY  POULTRY  PROGRAM 


(In  Self-Feeder  Block  or  Condensed  in  drums ) 


Pet  for  BROILERS  .  .  . 

for  CHICKS.  .  .  for  TURKEYS 

pQX  WHEY  BLOCK 

♦T.M.’s  for  milk  by-product  feeds  manufactured 
exclusively  by  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 


Tbk'et&eemg 

at  no  extra  cost/ 


Try  it!  at  your  nearby  ford 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


FORD  TRICYCLE  TRACTORS 


Heserve  Space  Now 
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Making  A  Living  With  Hens  In 
Sullivan  County,  New  York 


remarkably  well.  For  example,  I  asked 
both  men  to  name  the  essentials  that 
a  man  must  observe  to  make  a  living 
in  the  poultry  business  and  both  of 
them  stressed  the  number  of  hens  per 

man,  labor"  saving,  keeping  the  house  Henry  Furk  busy  at 

filled  with  birds,  and  getting  a  premi-  desk. 

um  for  eggs.  Neither  Henry  nor  Paul 

mentioned  disease  control  as  a  serious 

problem  on  their  farms. 

“I  am  keeping  double  the  number  of 
hens  per  man  that  I  did  when  I  started 
11  years  ago,”  said  Paul.  He  was  build-  9 


his 


Fitting  another  pen  with 
roosts  and  nests.  This,  Paul 
says,  is  last  expansion  of 
the  business. 


range.  He  also  sells  around  70,000  baby 
chicks  a  year  to  nearby  poultrymen  to 
whom  they  are  delivered  by  Paul’s  own 
truck.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Furk 
buys  day-old  chicks  and  rears  them  in 
confinement. 

Henry  changed  from  range-rearing 
of  pullets  to  confinement  rearing  be¬ 
cause  losses  from  foxes,  owls,  coons, 
and  other  predators  sometimes  ran  as 
high  as  20%.  On  range,  his  neighbor, 
Paul  says  his  losses  are  seldom  over 
5%.  One  reason  is,  doubtless,  that  he 
fences  his  range.  Even  so,  he  lost  1800 
pullets  last  year  from  high  water  and 
while  he  says  it  may  never  happen 
again,  he  is  leaning  toward  the  idea  of 
raising  part  of  his  pullets  inside.  He 
has  excellent  range  and  wants  to  cash 
in  on  it  as  much  as  he  can. 


Washing'  Eggs 

When  it  comes  to  egg  washing,  you 
run  into  more  differences.  Henry  Fui’k 
washes  all  the  eggs  produced  on  the 
farm.  He  uses  a  detergent  sanitizer  in 
an  automatic  washer,  ip  fact  he  has 
two  washers  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
operation. 

Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  washes  only 
about  one  pail  of  eggs  daily.  He  says 
that  the  men  to  whom  he  sells  like  un¬ 
washed  eggs  and  as  an  extra  dividend, 
he  saves  considerable  labor  when  they 
are  not  washed. 

The  chances  are  that  each  man  has 
figured  out  the  best  procedure  for  his 
own  situation.  Anyway,  the  important 
point  is  that  on  big  issues  they  agree 


Paul  Steffens  has  developed  an  inter¬ 
esting  quirk  in  his  watering  system. 
Drinking  troughs  are  off  the  floor  on 
wire  platforms  but  the  platform  frame 
sets  on  a  concrete  trough  6”  high  and 
if  the  outlet  gets  clogged,  the  trough 
holds  the  overflow  and  prevents  it 
from  spreading  over  the  floor  until  the 
trouble  is  noticed  and  corrected. 

On  both  farms,  feed  is  elevated  by 
power  and  brought  down  to  the  lower 
floors  by  gravity.  Paul  is  planning  to 
change  to  bulk  feed  delivery  using  his 
own  truck  to  save  even  more  labor. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  poultry- 
men  put  the  pullets  into  the  pens  in  the 
fall  and  they  stayed  there  until  the 


Paul  brings  the  eggs  to 
the  egg  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment  with  this  elevator. 


ing  roosts  and  nests  in  a  new  addition 
to  the  poultry  house  the  day  I  called. 

“How  big  do  you  plan  on  getting?” 
I  asked.  * 

“This  is  it,”  he  replied,  “I  can  houge 
around  7,000  layers.  I  hire  one  man  full 
time  and  some  part  time  help.  I  think 
this  is  an  efficient  size,  and  the  family 
can  take  care  of  them  for  a  time  if  the 
hired  man  should  get  sick.” 

Henry  Furk  has  6,000  layers  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  help  as  Paul. 
To  take  care  of  that  number  with  so 
little  help,  things  have  to  be  handy.  On 
the  Furk  farm,  cleaning  the  house  is 
done  by  nearby  farmers  for  the  tnan- 
ure.  Floors  are  cleaned  only  once  a 
year  but  the  dropping  pits  are  cleaned 
out  every  6  weeks  or  2  months.  On 
both  farms,  automatic  feeders  and  wa- 
terers  save  a  lot  of  lifting  and  a  lot 
of  time. 


KILLING  QUACK  GRASS 


GOOD  chemical  weed  killers  —  fol¬ 
lowed  by  soybeans— will  choke  out 
quackgrass.  That’s  what  K.  P.  Buch- 
holtz  and  W.  H.  Zick,  University  of 
Wisconsin  agronomists,  found  out  in 
field  tests. 


Results  were  a  little  better  when  they 
left  soybeans  for  harvest  as  dry  beans 
than  when  they  took  them  off  at  the 
hay  stage. 

In  late  April  of  1954,  they  fertilized 
an  old  quackgrass  sod  with  80  pounds 
of  ammonia  nitrate.  This  produced  a 
lush  growth  of  the  weed  so  that  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  killers  could  do  a  better  job. 

Three  or  four  weeks  later,  when  the 
grass  was  about  10  inches  high,  the 
agronomists  sprayed  the  plots  with 
various  chemicals'—  maleic  hydrazide 
and  amino  triazole  at  two,  four,  and 
eight  pounds  per  acre  and  dalapon  at 
^our,  eight,  and  16  pounds  per  acre. 

Four  weeks  later  they  seeded  Black- 
hawk  soybeans  at  180  pounds  per  acre 
on  sections  of  all  plots.  Where  soybeans 
weren’t  seeded,  they  had  previously 


applied  one  and  one-half  pounds 
CMU  weed  killer  per  acre  to  contrj 
annual  weeds. 

In  late  August,  they  removed  a  stnj 
of  soybean  hay  from  each  plot,  f 
harvested  the  remaining  dry  beans 
October.  They  plowed  the  entire 
area  the  next  spring  and  planted  coif 
on  it.  They  used  one  and  one- 
pounds  of  CMU  per  acre  to  control 
nual  weeds. 

In  June  of  the  corn  year,  plots  w*1 
out  soybeans  had  between  15  an 
quackgrass  shoots  per  square  *  I 
while  the  poorest  soybean  P 0 


about  five  shoots  per  square 


better  weed  control  treatments  a 
'aged  less  -  than  one  shoot  pei  SC1 
foot  with  the  soyieban  smothei  cio 
All  chemicals  except  the  lmy€;st  J 
plication  of  amino  triazole  were 
tive.  Dalapon  injured  the  soy 
slightly,  but  all  beans  yield® 
than  4,000  pounds  of  dry  nia  e 
acre  and  produced  a  dense  ^ee 
trolling  shade. 


following  fall  during  which  time  those 
that  died  were  removed  as  well  as  a 
sizable  percentage  that  were  culled  out. 
Now,  most  poultrymen,  including 
Henry  and  Paul,  plan  on  replacing 
birds  twice,  and  in  some  cases,  three 
times  a  year.  This  keeps  the  pens  full 
and  takes  full  advantage  of  the  capital 
unvested  and  the  labor  used.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  much  less  culling  is  done  than 
was  once  the  fashion.  Paul  figures  that 
this  is  partly  due  to  better-bred  birds. 

“When  a  good  hen  stops  laying,  she 
may  look  like  a  cull,”  he  said,  “but  if 
she  is  a  good  hen,  she  will  get  back 
into  production  relatively  soon.” 

Gelling  A  Premium  Priee 

Another  point  on  which  the  men 
agree  is  the  importance  of  producing 
eggs  with  quality  high  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  a  premium.  In  fact,  when  feed 
is  high  and  eggs  are  cheap,  a  premium 
may  represent  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 

Incidentally,  Henry  pointed  out  that 
even  if  quality  is  high,  it  is  difficult  to 


bargain  for  a  premium  if  you  have  oni 
a  few  eggs  to  sell.  What  the  buye 
wants  is  a  sizable  quantity  of  tod 
quality  eggs  on  which  he  can  depenij 
Henry  sells  to  a  delicatessen  store, 1 
eggs  are  put  in  30-dozen  cases  and: 
gets  a  premium  of  6  cents'  a  doze| 
over  the  top  New  York  price. 

Paul  has  several  customers,  some  bd 
ing  stores,  and  occasionally  a  comroij 
sion  man.  Paul  packs  some  eggs  in  on" 
dozen  cartons  and  on  them  he  gets  i 
100  a  dozen  premium  over  the  top  mal 
ket  price.  Some  are  candled  and  packe] 
in  cases  which  bring  a  6c  premiun 
Large  eggs,  uncandled,  bring  the  toj 
market  price,  and  uncandled  medium] 
bring  2c  below  top. 

The  trend  among  poultrymen  in  Sul 
livan  County,  as  is  the  case  every] 
where,  is  to  expand  or  to  get  out 
the  egg  business.  When  you  considej 
the  methods  used  by  Paul  and  Henr[ 
to  cut  the  costs  of  producing  a  doze] 
eggs,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  tough  it  | 
for  a  man  with  a  few  hundred  hens 
break  even. — H.L.C. 


George  Schork  who  putsi 
full  time  on  the  Fuij 
poultry  farm. 


OOD  farms  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  yet  you  will  hunt  a  long 
time  before  you  find  two  where 
jobs  are  done  exactly  the  same. 
Take  the  poultry'-  farms  of  Henry  Furk 
and  Paul  Steffens,  for  example,  both 
being  principally  egg  producers.  Henry 
Furk  lives  near  Cochecton  in  southern 
Sullivan  County,  New  York,  and  Paul’s 
farm  is  a  few  miles  away  at  Narrows- 
burg. 

Paul  Steffens  hatches  his  chicks  and 
has  been  rearing  most  of  them  on 


Jo 
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USE  BACK  TO  BACK 
,  FOR  A  DESK  BASE 
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THIS  three-drawer  chest  has  many 
uses  a  few  of  which  are  shown  in 
|he  above  sketch. 

The  material  used  is  white  pine  and 
-inch  plywood  in  combination  for  the 
[sake  of  economy  and  ease  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Making  the  frame  is  simplicity 
Itself  when  you  follow  the  perspective 
[sketches  on  the  pattern. 

The  drawers  are  made  out  of  -inch 
blywood  with  the  block  fronts  attached 
py  screws  from  the  inside. 

Pattern  282  will  be  mailed  for  25c.  It 
Is  included  with  the  Bedroom  Furni- 
|ture  Packet  of  patterns  for  making  an 
!-inch  chest;  dressing  table;  Bedside 
Starid  and  Hollywood  type  bed.  Price  of 
jacket  is  $1.  postpaid. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Patterns, 
American  Agriculturist,  Bedford 
Sills,  N.  Y. 

m STABLE 
(FORMATION 

Any  reader  who  is  thinking  of  build¬ 
ing  a  pen  stable  will  be  interested  in  a 
bulletin  called  “Loose  Housing  Sugges¬ 
tions”  by  Ivan  W.  Bigalow,  who,  in  the 
pst,  has  been  an  occasional  contribu- 
or  for  American  agriculturist. 

All  that’s  necessary  to  get  the  bulle- 
l|n  is  to  drop  a  card  to  the  Charles  H. 
nood  Dairy  Foundation,  500  Ruther¬ 
ford  Ave.,  Boston  29,  Mass. 

difficult  spots 

To  oil  machine  parts  hard  to  reach 
F'dh  an  oil  can,  make  an  extension  by 
[slipping  a  drinking  straw  over  the 
rs.  Lawrence  MacMillen 


C help  won'f  track  into  thc 

„j.,  Water  under  unsanitary 
,h  outdoor  drinking  fountc 

L  n9  used  by  David  Ki 

Jt0"  ‘■'"coin's  Brookfield 
®rookfield,  M„„. 

,e|  5  0ne  's  installed  outside  f 
^Ut  COuld  be  installed  ir 
e  for  use  in  cold  weathe 


The  No.  5  One-Row  Corn  Picker,  one  of  four  Oliver  models. 


Watrhes  your  safety 
while  it  boosts  your  output! 


The  new  snapping  rolls  are  what  do  it.  They’re 
tough ...  they’re  lively. ..  they  really  go  after  your 
corn.  But  they  don’t  go  after  ypu. 

You  clear  trash  right  from  your  tractor  seat, 
safely  away  from  the  moving  chains.  Just  touch 
a  lever  and  the  rolls  open  out.  The  trash  falls  free, 
and  away  you  go. 

And  go  is  the  word.  The  new  Oliver  pickers  march 
through  100-bushel  corn  like  crossing  an  open  field. 
Everything  about  them  is  made  for  today’s  big 
yields:  the  rugged  tubular  steel  frame... the  wide- 
link,  roller-type  gathering  chains... the  king-size 
husking  box.  In  fact,  your  Oliver  Dealer  can  show 
you  14  ways  that  an  Oliver  tops  all  competition! 

Better  see  him,  now  that  the  picking  season  is 
close  at  hand.  You’ll  see  that  he  has  the  very 
model  you  want — easy  to  own  with  Oliver’s  "Pay 
as  You  Produce”  finance  plan. 

Any  model  you  choose  will  give  you  all  the 
safety-first,  high-capacity  features  you  get  only 
with  an  Oliver  picker. 


The  Oliver  Corporation 
400  West  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 


OLIVER 


Two  more  in  the  complete  line  of  Oliver  corn 
pickers.  Above,  the  No.  4  Two-Row  Mounted 
Picker.  Below,  the  No.  6,  a  one-row,  semi- 
mounted  picker  for  use  with  the  three-point 
hitch  (on  the  Oliver  Super  55  or  any  similar 
three-point  hitch  tractor). 


Ask  Your  Oliver  Dealer  about 

THE  OLIVER  PAY- AS-YO  U  -  PRODUCE  PURCHASE  PLAN 


(500)  8 


you  are  working  for 
less  than  8c  per  hour 
...if  you’  re  still 
cleaning  barns  with  a 

PITCH  FORK! 

A  three  horsepower  electric 
motor  driving  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner  (largest  size)  will 
consume  3  KW  per  hour. 

Most  dairy  barns  can  be  cleaned 
electrically  in  10,  15,  or  20 
minutes  with  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner,  thereby  eliminating 
one  of  the  toughest,  meanest, 
heaviest  jobs  in  dairying  .  .  . 
for  the  cost  of  but  a  few 
kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  each  month. 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANER 


EASIEST  to  install  .  •  .  EASIEST  to  maintain 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  4,  1955 


Paul  Mosher  (with  microphone)  explains  the  operation  to  a  group  visiting  his  farm 


Using  a  Field  Chopper  for  Hay, 
Grass  Silage  and  Corn  Silage 

By  CHARLES  MOSELEY 


Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement, 
a  Patz  barn  cleaner  will  install  easier 
. .  .  faster  .  .  .  because  it  is  simply,  yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED  fast  cleaning  flites  are  welded 
underneath  the  chain  to  clean  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load  carrying  chain 
is  of  one-piece  hook  ’n  eye  construction 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust, 
corrode  or  bind.  Individual  links  can  be 

THE  PATZ  COMPANY 

D  I  S  T  R  I  B 
NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY 
Rome,  New  York 


added  or  slipped  in  seconds  without 
tools.  Exclusive  factory  built  corner 
wheel  assemblies  cannot  "pull  out”  as 
they  ride  "against"  the  gutter  wall. 

These  are  but  a  few,  of  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  provided 
thousands  of  trouble-free  installations. 
Get  the  Patz  Facts  FIRST  .  .  .  from 
the  following.1 

POUND,  WISCONSIN 
U  T  O  R 

WILLARD  F.  HOWLAND 
Southampton,  Mass. 


KILL 

Canada  Thistle 

AFTER  HARVESTING 

WHEAT  ALFALFA  BARLEY 
RYE  OATS  CLOVER  PEAS 

with 

WKMZ01 

(The  Aminotriazole  herbicide) 

The  most  effective  chemical  known  for  killing  Canada  thistle 
without  sterilizing  the  soil. 

Spray  (Canada  thistle  plants  which  have  been  mowed  to 
ground  line  or  plowed  and  have  regrown  to  height  of  6-8 
inches  up  until  bud  stage. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY.  FREE  BULLETIN  ON  REQUEST. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Niles,  Calif.  •  Ambler,  Pa. 
Originators  of  Aminotriazole  Weedkillers 


T 


HOUGH  on  most  farms  the 
baler  has  replaced  the  hayload- 
er,  you  won’t  find  either  on  the 
Mosher  farm  at  Verona,  New 
York.  For  seven  years,  Paul  Mosher 
and  his  son  Nate  have  been  putting  up 
hay  with  a  field  chopper,  the  same  ma¬ 
chine  they  use  in  piaking  grass  and 
corn  silage. 

Furthermore,  the  herd  has  responded 
favorably  to  their  diet  of  chopped  for¬ 
age.  With  the  usual  roughage  consump¬ 
tion,  the  average  New  York  State  dairy 
cows  is  fed  around  one  pound  of  grain 
for  every  three  pounds  of  milk.  But 
last  year,  by  consuming  extra  rough- 
age,  the  average  Mosher  cow  received 
less  than  2,300  pounds  of  grain,  yet 
produced  over  12,000  pounds  of  milk,  a 
ratio  of  one  to  five. 

Paul  and  Nathan  Mosher  own  and  op¬ 
erate  their  250  acre  farm  as  a  partner¬ 
ship.  Located  on  productive  soil  in  On¬ 
eida  County,  the  land  is  well  adapted 
to  alfalfa  and  grain  crops.  The  part¬ 
ners’  first  interest  is  their  herd  of  41 
purebred  Holsteins.  in  which  they  have 
developed  some  exceptionally  fine  ani¬ 
mals.  An  outstanding  example  is 
“Council  Rock  Worthy  Barbara”  who 
last  year  finished  with  21,870  pounds  of 
milk  and  922  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days. 
In  her  first  seven  lactations  she  aver¬ 
aged  712  pounds  of  fat. 


pressed  in  terms  of  machinery  am 
labor  harvest  cost  per  ton  of  ha; 
equivalent  on  different  sized  operation! 

Among  farms  of  similar  size  to  th 
Moshers’  it  was  found  that  the  tota 
cost  was  $4.70  per  ton  of  hay  equiva 
lent  when  grass  silage,  dry  hay,  an 
corn  silage  were  all  harvested  with 
field  chopper,  while  the  cost  was  $8.2 
when  both  a  field  chopper  and  bale 
were  used,  a  difference  of  $3.50  a' ton 
Fixed  costs  begin  to  mount  rapid! 
when  much  less  than  200  tons  of  ha 
equivalent  are  harvested  by  one  ma 
chine,  whether  a  baler  or  a  field  cho] 
per.  Farms  of  the  Mosher  size  do  no 
harvest  enough  to  use  both  efficient! 
On  the  Mosher  farm,  which  produce 
290  tons  of  hay  equivalent  in  1955.  Sav 
ings  at  $3.50  a  ton  would  exceed  $1, 


Emphasize  Quality 


Because  they  know  good  cows  can’t 
produce  to  their  maximum  capacity 
with  poor  feed,  the  Moshers  have  em¬ 
phasized  high  quality  hay  and  silage 
and  plenty  of  it.  Twice  a  day,  when 
cows  are  in  the  barn,  they  feed  corn 
silage  before  milking  and  grass  silage 
after,  while  at  midday  they  provide  all 
the  chopped  hay  the  herd  will  eat. 

In  their  farm  operation,  the  Moshers 
have  thought  in  terms  of  machinery  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  total  forage  har¬ 
vest,  the  combination  of  grass  silage, 
dry  hay,  and  corn  silage  rather  than 
each  by  itself.  The  field  chopper,  they 
say,  meets  the  needs  of  all  three. 

In  a  study,  “Analysts  of  Forage  Har¬ 
vesting  Patterns,”  Professors  Cunning¬ 
ham  and  Fife  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  biggest  costs  in  ma¬ 
chinery  use  are  depreciation  and  in¬ 
terest,  costs  directly  related  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  Since  these  costs  remain 
relatively  constant  whether  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  used  much  or  little,  increasing 
the  tons  of  roughage  harvested  by  one 
machine  will  decrease  those  costs. 


Saves  Work 

In  addition  to  cost,  the  Cornell  fij 
ures  show  that  the  field  chopper  mac 
it  possible  to  handle  roughage  with  lei 
hard  work.  The  Moshers  heartily  agre 
Both  in  the  field  and  at  the  silo  ai 
mow,  mechanical  power  does  the  liftinj 

To  operate  with  only  a  field  choppe 
you  must  adapt  your  operation  to  chop 
ped  hay  and  admittedly,  there  are  som 
problems  to  overcome.  Moving  choppei 
hay  from  place  to  place  is  more  diffi 
cult,  so  adequate  storage  space  abov 
the  cows  is  important.  The  Mosheri 
have  found  that  more  floor  openings 
evenly  spaced  above  the  feeding  alle, 
make  handling  easier.  By  using  specia 
forks,  they  find  they  can  feed  chopp® 
hay  as  quickly  as  they  could  bales 

If  hay  is  chopped  too  fine  or  is  t® 
dry,  a  dust  problem  is  created.  Foi-un 
ately,  manufacturers  of  choppers  ai 
providing  more  adjustability  in  nev 
machines  to  meet  the  need  for  a  long? 
length  of  cut.  Nate,  however,  does  no 
consider  dust  as  a  serious  problem.  * u 
thermore,  he  feels  that  chopped  4 
maintains  its  quality  just  as  well 


mow  as  would  bales.  He  did  say 


in 


mow  drier  would  be  a  worthwhi  e 
vestment  to  improve  quality  and  re 
field  curing  time,  but  no  more  so, 
would  be  true  for  baled  hay. 

You  may  have  heard  that  cows  W 
develop  sore  mouths  from  eating 
ped  hay.  Nate  says,  though, 
seven  years  of  feeding  choppe 
there  have  been  no  signs  of  trou  e 


silag« 


The  combination  of  grass 
chopped  hay,  and  corn  silage  wi^ 


tinue  to  replace  grain 


be; 


feeding  program.  Furthermore^  ^ 


On  326  New  York  dairy  farms,  har¬ 
vest  costs  resulting  from  the  use  of 
different  combinations  of  equipment 
were  compared.  Conclusions  were  ex- 


are  confident  that  milk  produc  10 
continue  high.  Fully  as  impoitan  ,  ■ 

can,  with  the  field  chopper,  Pu  ^ 
their  roughage  with  economy  an 


chinery  and  labor  cost. 
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a  price  of  $1.35  a  barrel,  up  to  January  marketing 


1  This  dropped  to  $1.18  %  a  barrel  for 
the  second  period  and  $1.02  a  barrel  for 
the  third  period. 

The  Extension  Service  throughout  the 
fall  and  winter  urged  an  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  program  for  each  individual. 
Some  farmers  delivered  to  the  starch 
factory  right  fi’om  the  field  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  farmers  de¬ 
livered  approximately  their  entire  crop 
during  thjs  period. 

In  March  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Spanish  government  was  willing  to  buy 
$1,400,000  worth  of  potatoes  in  this 
country,  the  Potato  Industry  Council 
of  Maine  acted  swiftly  to  get  Maine 
I  producers  to  participate  in  the  export 
deal.  Congressman  Clifford  G.  Mclntire 
was  instrumental  in  developing  pur- 
I  chase  agreements  for  the  industry.  W. 
Gordon  Robertson  of  Caribou  was  dis- 
I  patched  by  the  Council  by  air  to  Spain 
on  March  10  to  investigate  the  propo¬ 
sition  and  to  negotiate  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  government.  Frank  W.  Hussey,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Council  and  E. 
|  Perrin  Edmunds,  president  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  met  with  representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  developed  plans  so  that  in¬ 
dividuals  and  shippers  would  offer  cars 
|  for  the  Spanish  Deal. 

Reports  of  the  Spanish  Deal  boosted 
|  the  morale  of  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
and  prices  began  to  rise.  The  fact  that 
1,122  cars  were  eventually  shipped  with 
no  one  “welshing”  on  the  deal  in  spite 
of  the  higher  market,  speaks  very  well 
for  the  morale  and  cooperation  of  the 
potato  industry. 

Potatoes  were  worth  $1700  a  barrel 
during  the  early  days  of  October  and 
November.  As  the  prices  rose  to  $1.50 
to  $1.75  a  bari’el  in  December  the  in¬ 
dustry  felt  that  this  might  be  the  tops 
for  the  year  and  many  farmers  sold 
most  of  their  potatoes.  On  March  6  the 
price  was  $2.50  a  barrel  but  the  Span¬ 
ish  Deal  gave  the  needed  ”shot-in-the- 
arm”  and  prices  rose  to  $3.00  by  March 
15.  Everyone  realized  the  strengthening 
market  and  by  the  middle  of  May  po¬ 
tatoes  wei’e  being  sold  fdr  $7.00  a 
barrel. 

Those  who  followed  the  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  program  still  had  some  potatoes 
to  sell  for  this  price,  but  many,  of 
course,  had  depleted  their  supplies  be¬ 
fore  the  prices  even  reached  $4.00. 

Aroostook  farmers  hope  that  the 
Marketing  Agreement  will  be  continued 
m  1956.  According  to  regulations,  if  po¬ 
tatoes  sell  above  parity  only  minimum 
standards  can  be  enforced.  This  would 
ke  U.S,  No.  1,  2”  minimum.  Parity  at 
Present  is  approximately  $3.46  a  barrel. 
The  price  appears  to  be  that  now 
I  Lhough  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  dev 
termine  a  per  barrel  price.  Of  course, 
even  though  the  price  is  about  $3.46  a 
barrel,  if  the  department  estimates  that 
this  price  will  drop  lower  and  that 
parity  would  not  average  $3.46  the 
Marketing  Agreement  can  be  enforced, 
bven  if  the  Marketing  Agreement  were 
j10!  in  force  most  leaders  in  the  indus¬ 
try  believe  that  U.S.  No.  One,  Size  A 
and  compulsory  inspection  should  be 
e  minimum  for  Maine  conditions. 

•  uch  of  the  strength  of  the  Marketing 
^gieement  was  the  fact  that  all  cars 
ad  to  be  government  inspected, 
ft  was  conservatively  estimated  that 
sj.e  cost  to  the  government  for  the 
a*ch  diversion  program  was  about 
f,  4  mdlion.  Doubtless,  it  increased 
e  income  of  Maine  about  $15  million. 
^ecause  every  potato  sold  in  the  coun- 
J  Was  affected  by  the  Maine  prices, 
Nat^  fo^s  that  the  income  to  the 
ional  Potato  Industry  was  50  mil- 
llon  dollars. 

*  *  * 

Long  Island 

ProP°scd  Long  Island  Potato 
^av  •^rJie^n§'  Agreement  fell  -  by  the 

anm?de  °n  June  26  when  the  U.S.D.A. 
Uriced  that  the  plan  to  improve  the 


of  Long  Island  potatoes 
would  not  be  voted  on  because  of  a  lack 
of  adequate  support  by  growers  arid 
dealers  at  the  hearing. 

Was  Expected 

The  U.S.D.A.  recommendation  that 
no  referendum  be  held  on  the  tentative 
agreement  hardly  caused  a  ripple  in 
the  Long  Island  potato  industry.  It  was 
the  expected  decision,  since  the  6-day 
hearing  held  at  Riverhead  from  April 
30  to  May  5  was  characterized  by  a 
large  amount  of  controversy  and  con¬ 
flicting  testimony. 

About  the  only  judgment  the  U.S.D.A. 
could  arrive  at  after  reviewing  the 
1,415  pages  of  hearing  testimony  was 
that  the  local  industry  was  hopelessly 
divided  on  the  issue,  and  that  no  mar¬ 
keting  plan  could  be  made  to  work 
where  the  growers  were  divided  into 
three  camps,  each  insisting  on  having 
its  own  way. 

The  idea  of  having  a  Federal  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  to  regulate  the  grade 
and  quality  of  Long  Island  spuds 
shipped  to  market  originated  with  sev¬ 
eral  leading  potato  growers  in  Eastern 
Suffolk  wdiere  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
grown.  Their  primary  objective  was  an 
industry-wide  program  to  reduce  the 
surplus  by  keeping  the  cull  and  pickout 
potatoes  off  the  market  to  improve  the 
reputation  of  Long  Island  potatoes. 
They  felt  some  such  industry-wide  ac¬ 
tion  was  necessary  after  three  years  of 
unprofitable  prices. 

Tentative  Plan 

At  the  request  of  numerous  Eastern 


Suffolk  growers,  the  Suffolk  County  Po¬ 
tato  Committee  had  a  tentative  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  drafted.  This  prelim¬ 
inary  plan  was  explained  at  the  Long 
Island  Potato  Growers  Convention 
where  it  received  practically  unanimous 
endorsement.  The  only  opposition  was 
from  a  very  few  western  Suffolk  and 
Nassau  growers  who  said  they  wanted 
no  part  of  a  marketing  agreement. 
Based  on  the  nearly  unanimous  approv¬ 
al  at  the  Convention,  the  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty  Potato  Committee  and  other  farm 
organizations  requested  U.S.D.A.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  market¬ 
ing  plan  so  as  to  give  growers  support¬ 
ing  or  opposing  the  plan  a  chance  to  be 
heard. 

It  was  the  decision  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Potato  Committee  that  a  series 
of  five  educational  meetings  should  be 
held  in  the  various  potato  sections  of 
Long  Island  prior  to  the  U.S.D.A.  hear¬ 
ing,  so  that  both  growers  and  dealers 
would  be  fully  informed  concerning  all 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  market¬ 
ing  agreement.  Such  meetings  were 
held  during  the  early  part  of  March. 
Edward  E.  Gallahue  of  U.S.D.A.  and 
John  C.  Datt  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  did  an  oustanding 
job  of  explaining  the  whole  program 
and  how  it  would  operate.  They  stressed 
at  each  of  the  five  meetings  that  the 
marketing  agreement  plan  was  subject 
to  change  according  to  the  testimony 
submitted  at  the  hearing. 

In  brief,  the  proposed  agreement  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  setting  up  of  a  15-man 
committee  composed  of  ten  growers  and 
five  dealers,  elected  by  Long  Island 
growers  and  dealers,  but  formally  in¬ 
stalled  in  office  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  This  15-man  committee 
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would  have  the  power,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  grade  and  size  of  L.  I. 
potatoes  shipped  to  market.  The  prim¬ 
ary  objective  was  to  increase  prices  to 
growers  by  improving  the  grade  and 
pack  through  diverting  the  cull  and 
other  off-grade  spuds  to  livestock  feed¬ 
ing  and  to  the  new  Long  Island  starch 
factory. 

Inspection  Proposed 

Enforcement  of  the  markting  agree¬ 
ment  plan  was  to  be  achieved  by  having 
shipments  shipping-point  inspected,  ex¬ 
cept  that  west-end  farmers  driving  to 
New  York  City  markets  were  to  have 
their  packs  spot  inspected  by  roving  in¬ 
spectors  before  loading.  It  was  felt  that 
having  each  load  inspected  would  be 
too  great  a  burden  for  the  farmer  who 
trucked  his  own  potatoes  to  market. 

In  straw  votes  taken  at  all  meetings, 
77%  of  the  eastern  Suffolk  growers 
voted  in  favor  of  the  plan  but  the  west¬ 
ern  Suffolk  and  Nassau  growers  were 
practically  100%  opposed.  They  strong¬ 
ly  objected  to  any  kind  of  regulation  or 
restrictions,  and  especially  to  any  kind 
of  inspection.  They  maintained  that 
they  shipped  only  well-graded,  high 
quality  potatoes  to  market  and  that 
therefore  the  program  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  them  in  securing  a  profitable 
price. 

After  these  meetings,  a  majority  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Potato  Committee 
became  convinced  that  including  all  of 
Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties  under  the 
marketing  agreement  program  would 
only  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  whole 
plan  because  of  the  vigorous  opposi- 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


For  Economy  —  For  Efficiency 
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In  the  home  and  on  the  farm  it  pays  to  use  electricity  to  operate  all  your  automatic 
appliances  and  equipment. 

If  you’re  cooking  on  a  bottled  gas  range  it’s  most  likely  costing  you  more  per  meal.  If 
you’re  using  bottled  gas  to  brood  chicks  you’re  most  likely  paying  more  per  chick.  And  if 
you’re  using  a  bottled  gas  Avater  heater — you’re  missing  out  on  the  benefits  of  the  special 
night  rate  this  company  has  ayailable  when  you  heat  water  electrically. 

ANYWAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT — you  save  when  you  go  ALL-electric.  Talk  it  over  with 
the  man  who  sells  you  your  electrical  appliances  and  farm  electrical  equipment. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


(502)  lO 


fertilizer  return  more  profit 


for  eaeh  dollar  you  invest... 

I.  Have  your  soil  tested 


2-  Follow  recommendations 


3  •  Use  enough 
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SEND  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  explains  the  necessity  for  potash  in  the 
profitable  production  of  all  crops.  For 
your  free  jopy  write  to  address  below. 

;  Symbol  for  yield .  .  .  quality . . .  projit 

AMERICAN  POTASH  I  N  STITUTE,  inc. 

J  Dept.  T-67,  1 102  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

MEMBER  COMPANIES:  American  Potash  &  Chemical  Corporation  .  Duval  Sulphur 
&  Potash  Company  •  Potash  Company  of  America  •  Southwest  Potash  Corporation  • 

United  States  Potash  Company 


HARD-STONE 

Each  corrugated  stave  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  plastics,  making  a 
product  of  such  a  high  caliber 
never  before  believed  possible. 

HARDER  SILOS 

Each  stave  is  made  in  its  own 
mould  to  assure  lasting  strength. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

CONCRETE 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  (ffi  $3.84:  7x!)  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  (877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


LIGHTNING 

ELECTRA  SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED  ANYWHERE 


HOMES,  FARM  BLDGS.,  FIRE  ALARMS 
CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  EXTINGUISHERS 
INDUSTRIAL  BLDGS. 

75  WEATHERVANE  DESIGNS  -  MARKERS 
Write  lor  booklets— estimates  Dpt.  EA 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Openings  for  representatives  — full  or  part  time 


Feed  ISF 
CATTLE 
S  P  E  C  I A  L 

.  .  keep  your  herd 


in  top  production  this  summer. 
International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
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Perfect  Cruise! 


EVEN  though  our  Caribbean  Cruise 
is  months  off  (the  dates  are  Jan. 
23  to  Feb.  7),  reservations  are  coming 
in  daily,  and  many  of  them  are  from 
folks  who  have  traveled  with  us  before. 
We’re  going  to  have  a  wonderful  party 
for  the  trip,  and  a  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten  holiday! 

When  we  leave  New  York  City  on 
January  23,  we  will  sail  away  into  a 
real  fairyland  of  luxurious  living,  re¬ 
laxation,  delightful  fun,  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  sightseeing  in  five  glamorous 
Caribbean  islands  —  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
Curacao,  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands,  and  St.  Kitts — and  also  we  will 
visit  a  fabulous  South  American  city, 
Caracas,  in  Venezuela. 


Our  ship,  the  S.  S.  Homeric  is  mod¬ 
ern  and  palatial.  You  will  love  its 
friendly  service,  marvelous  food,  beau¬ 
tiful  lounges,  comfortable  staterooms 
and  broad  sunny  decks.  Life  aboard 
this  cruise  ship  is  just  about  the  most 
pleasant  existence  imaginable.  They 
have  a  large  cruise  staff  which  does 
everything  it  can  to  make  our  days 
memorable  ones.  And  our  own  travel 
directors,  the  folks  of  the  Travel  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  look 
after  us  from  start  to  finish.  All  of  our 
land  sightseeirig  trips  are  arranged  by 
them  with  such  care  and  perfection  that 
it  is  like  traveling  on  a  magic  carpet. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  follow  the 
leader  and  enjoy  every  moment  of  the 
trip. 

Even  though  we  do  not  leave  until 
Jan.  23,  now  is  the  time  to  get  all  the 
details  of  the  cruise,  as  early  reserva¬ 
tions  must  be  made  in  order  to  hold 
space  on  the  ship.  Our  Caribbean  Cruise 
itinerary  will  give  you  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  you  can  get  a  free  copy  of 
it  by  filling  out  the  coupon  below  and 


E.  R.  EASTMAN,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  without  any  obliga¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  copy  of  the 
itinerary  of  your  Caribbean  Cruise, 
January  23-February  7,  1957. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


It  will  be  goodby  to  winter  when  we  head 
southward  next  January  23  aboard  tha 
S.S.  Homeric  for  a  wonderful  frfteen-dayj 
vacation. 


.  payl 


sending  it  to  Editor  E.  R.  Eastmai 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-' 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  itinerary  contains 
plan  of  the  ship,  with  every  stateroo: 
numbered.  You  can  choose  the  one  yoi 
want,  at  the  price  you  wish  to. 
The  minimum  rate  for  this  wonderfi 
cruise  is  only  $515 — but  those  minimu: 
rate  cabins  are  going  very  fast,  si 
don’t  delay  in  making  your  reservation] 
There  is  a  price  for  every  pocketboo! 
and  you  can  have  any  type  cabin,  evei 
a  deluxe  suite  if  you  wish. 

No  matter  which  cabin  you  choose 
the  price  of  your  all-expense  ticket  in 
eludes  everything  with  one  small  ex 
ception — about  $3  in  tips  which  yoi 
have  to  give  personally  to  drivers  o 
motor  cars  on  the  land  sightseeini 
trips.  Everything  else  is  included:  al 
other  tips,  transportation  on  the  Ho 
meric,  stateroom  accommodation 
meals,  entertainment,  the  services  o 
our  cruise  escort  and  staff;  landing  am 
embarkation  facilities  at  ports  of  call 
all  taxes;  deck  chairs,  cushions  an 
rugs,  and  scheduled  sightseeing  on  land 
No  other  Caribbean  Cruise  includes  s( 
much! 

And  something  else  that  no  othei 
Caribbean  Cruise  has  is  the  nice,  friend¬ 
ly,  congenial  group  of  people  who  will 
be  traveling  with  us.  We  just  can’t  say 
enough  nice  things  about  the  folks  wh( 
take  our  tours.  We  love  them  and  enjoy 
traveling  with  them,  and  you  will  too 

Don’t  let  this  perfect  cruise  pass  yoi 
by.  You’ll  love  every  minute  of  it  am 
always  be  glad  you  went.  Let’s  hear 
from  you  this  week,  so  that  we  can 
send  you  the  itinerary  with  full  details 
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(Continued  from  Page  9) 

ers  delivered  the  knock  out  punch  a 


tion  of  the  western  L.I.  grower's.  They 
took  the  stand  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  marketing  agreement  just  in 
Eastern  Suffolk  County  than  none  at 
all  . 

However,  a  minority  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Potato  Committee  insisted  that 
a  marketing  agreement  program  could 
not  be  made  effective  unless  it  covered 
all  of  both  counties.  This  “all  or  none” 
stand  resulted  in  the  Nassau  and  west¬ 
ern  Suffolk  growers  employing  a  lawyer 
and  endeavoring  to  kill  the  whole  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  plan. 

A  majority  of  the  Eastern  Suffolk 
growers  and  dealers  testifying  at  the 
stormy  6-day  hearing,  asked  that  the 
agreement  cover  only  that  part  of  the 
Island  east  of  the  Port  Jefferson- 
Patchoguc  Road.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  Eastern  Suffolk  growers  in¬ 
sisted  that  all  of  both  counties  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  marketing  area,  or 
none.  The  western  Long  Island  grow- 


the  hearing  by  vigorously  attacking 
the  agreement  from  all  angles,  althoug 
they  repeatedly  stated  at  the  hearing 
that  they  were  perfectly  willing  f°r 
Eastern  Suffolk  County  to  operate  un¬ 
der  a  marketing  agreement  provice 
they  were  not  included  in  it. 

Most  Long  Island  potato  growers  0 
not  feel  too  disappointed  that  t  ® 
marketing  agreement  plan  has  e 
killed  without  the  formality  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  vote.  The  prospect  of  good  Pn_c, 
for  their  1956  crop  has  softened 
blow  considerably.  The  Island  P° a 
acreage  is  down  10%  from  last  y 
and  the  delay  in  maturity  makes  a  si 
stantially  lighter  crop  almost  a  c 
tainty.  The  Philbrick  Starch  Conrpa 
is  constructing  a  factoi'y  at  Rivcl 
Most  growers  arc  optimistic  tha 
starch  factory  will  take  care  o  ■ 
surplus  which  may  develop  in  Ul 
years. 
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HOT  Days  — 
COOL  Poultry 


BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 
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Should  Eggs  &  g.  } 

Ifie  Sold 


On  T.V.? 


Should  Eggs  Be  Sold 
By  the  Box-Top  Method? 

|  don’t  know.  I’d  like  your  advice.  If  I 
■were  given  the  responsibility  of  selling 

America’s  eggs,  I’d  try  this: 

1.  Have  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 
|(P.E.N.B.)  run  the  deal. 

2.  Get  egg  packers  to  use  a  carton  with 
laP.E.N.B,  trade  mark  on  it. 

3.  Get  the  packers  to  pay  1  /1 0$  to  1  /2$ 
|per  dozen  royalty  to  P.E.N.B.  for  using  the 
Icarton, 

4.  With  this  royalty,  advertise  eggs  on 
IT.  V. 

5.  Tell  boys  and  girls  to  eat  eggs  and 
Lend  the  P.E.N.B.  trade  mark  off  of  4  egg 
■cartons  plus  10$  for  a  ‘‘chicken  circus”  or 
|other  suitable  toy. 

6.  Tell  mothers  to  send  the  trade  marks 
| off  cartons  for  P.E.N.B.  recipe  books. 

Such  a  program  on  T.  V.  would  publicize 
■eggs,  increase  consumption  of  eggs,  level 
lout  the  seasonal  price  of  eggs,  decrease 
■the  price  spread  between  "large”  and  me- 
|diums,  make  you  and  I  more  money. 

Please  mail  the  coupon  and  let  me  know 
|whether  or  not  you  like  the  idea. 

Babcock  Bessies  for  You 
in  1956-57 

sincerely  believe  that  Babcock  Bessies 
Bore  the  finest  layers  being  produced  in 
■America  today.  Customers  are  reporting  top 
production,  large  early  egg  size  and  high 
jlivobility  with  Babcock  Bessies. 

Please  send  for  a  folder  giving  customer 
|results  with  Babcock  Bessies. 

Babcock  Bessies  in  1956-57  Random 
ISomple  Tests:  This  coming  year,  for  the  first 
|time,  we’ll  have  a  number  of  pens  of 
■Bessies  in  Random  Sample  Tests.  Watch 
[these  birds  perform ! 

We  sure  want  to  sell  you  chicks.  Is  there 
janything  we  can  do  for  you?  Please  write 
I  us. 

Sincerely 


Dear  Babcock:  (Please  check  below) 

D  I  like  your  idea  on  selling  eggs, 
n  I  don’t  like  your  idea  on  selling  eggs. 
0  Please  send  catalog  and  prices  on 
Babcock's  Healthy  Chicks. 


Name _ 

Address. 


i - 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  36  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


.  J 


enjoy  new 

FREEDOM . . . 


'  l  ENTIRElY  DIFFERENT  I  *v 

•'Wm 


®{  a.ct‘01’,  peace 
,  m.nd  and  com- 

J*  a»  work  or  >•  v  , 

play.  Proven  W  V-- 

FILLER  holds  your  rupture 
|.  ..  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
oth  re*'eF*  Has  helped  thousands  of 
op ers'  ^or  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap- 
end  Name  and  Address  to 

frED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16H1 
^""ufacturer  Hagerstown,  Maryland 

hay  wanted 

Must  Be  Good  Quality  Hay. 

We  Buy  Hay  All  Year-round. 
Quote  Delivered  Prices  to 
GARELICK  BROS.  FARMS 
franklin  —  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  Stanley  Igel,  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Estelle  Manor,  New 
Jersey,  is  much  like  the  market  grower. 
Instead  of  irrigating  crops  he  irrigates 
his  henhouses  to  cool  them  down  and 
avoids  losing  birds  and  keeps  egg  pro¬ 
duction  up  during  intense  heat. 

Actually  his  cooling  arrangement  is 
a  sprinkler  system  on  the  front  roof  of 
his  four  36  x  350  foot  henhouses.  Igel 
claims  it’s  for  emergency  use  only  and 
when  one  of  those  hot  days  comes  along 
and  there’s  a  chance  of  losing  poultry, 
he  opens  the  valves  and  the  entire  roof 
area  is  sprinkled  with  cold  water.  In 
less  than  an  hour,  he  claims  he  can 
cool  down  all  building  interiors  10  to 
15  degrees. 

In  1950,  Igel,  an  agricultural  engi¬ 
neer,  lost  close  to  600  birds  due  to  the 
heat.  His  answer  was  his  roof  irriga¬ 
tion  system.  Water  is  supplied  from  a 
driven  well  with  a  6-inch  casing  and  he 
keeps  a  reserve  in  a  750  gallon  under¬ 
ground  tank  and  a  250  gallon  tank  on 
top  of  the  ground. 

A  1  % -inch  pipeline  carries  the  water 
to  the  roof,  then  1-inch  pipe  for  75% 
of  the  distance  across  the  roof,  then, 
for  better  pressure,  a  %-inch  pipe  for 
the  remainder  of  the  distance.  Pipe¬ 
line  is  held  on  the  roof  with  blocks  and 
nails  every  six  feet;  regular  %-inch 
sprinkler  nozzles  every  two  feet  for  the 
entire  length.  Each  building  has  its 
own  valve  and  can  be  operated  inde¬ 
pendently. 

An  iron  handle  on  each  section  of 
pipe  is  used  to  turn  the  nozzles  in  or¬ 
der  to  compensate  for  any  wind. 

Under  his  market  egg  program, 
Stanley  Igel  raises  15,000  layers  and 
has  room  for  7,000  replacements  at  one 
time.  Although  his  system  cost  $3,000, 
he  claims  it  paid  for  itself  in  two  years 
in  both  poultry  saved  and  higher  egg 
production.  That’s  how  he  saves  his 
crop  with  irrigation. — Charles  Stratton 

—  A.  a.  — 

TRAPPING  CUTS  LOSSES 
ON  POULTRY7  RANGE 

A  GOOD  pasture  reduces  feed  costs, 
but  loss  of  birds  by  foxes,  coons, 
hawks,  skunks,  owls,  possums,  dogs, 
weasels  and  cats  may  more  than  offset 
all  the  savings  in  feed  unless  something 
is  done  to  check  such  possible  losses. 
A  visit  to  four  farms  in  the  Interlaken 
area  of  Seneca  County,  New  York  on 
June  17  revealed  that  on  one  farm  50 
pullets  had  been  killed  by  various  ani¬ 
mals  thus  far  this  season. 

A  trapping  program  was  started  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  representative 
of  the  State  Conservation  Department. 
On  the  first  night  4  coons  and  2  skunks 
were  caught.  Another  poultryman  re¬ 
ported  that  thus  far  this  season  he  had 
trapped  16  possums,  14  coons,  5  skunk, 
1  grey  fox  and  3  great  horned  owls  (on 
the  ground). 

Apparently,  the  first  requirement  in 
cutting  losses  from  animals,  when  this 
is  a  problem,  is  to  fence  the  range.  All 
four  farms  visited  had  done  this.  Fenc¬ 
ing  makes  it  more  difficult  for  animals 
to  reach  the  birds  and  helps  with  the 
trapping.  It  is  best  to  plow  a  furrow 
around  the  field  and  set  the  bottom  of 
the  fencing  in  the  furrow.  The  dirt  is 
then  brushed  back  on  the  wire.  This 
prevents  animals  from  crawling  or  bur¬ 
rowing  under. 

The  trapping  is  done  with  No.  2  jump 
traps.  The  traps  may  be  set  anywhere 
along  the  outside  of  the  fence,  but  the 
corners  are  likely  spots.  A  freshly- 
killed  chicken  is  tied  to  the  fence  and 
two  traps  are  placed  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  chicken  and  about  12  or  15 
inches  away  from  it.  The  chains  of  the 
traps  must  be  securely  fastened.  It  is 
best  to  wear  gloves  in  handling  the 
traps  to  avoid  the  human  scent,  espe¬ 
cially  if  trapping  for  foxes. — L.  M.  Hurd 
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Easiest ,  quickest  way  known  to 

kiil 

flies 

just  scatter  it  lightly  as  you  walk 

ORTHO  Fly  Killer  Dry  Bait 

Easy  to  use.  No  mixing.  No  measuring.  No 
equipment.  Treats  average-size  barn  in  5  min. 

Useful.  Controls  DDT  resistant  and  non-resist¬ 
ant  houseflies  around  sheds,  barns,  stables, 
pens  and  coops. 

Effective.  Flies  can’t  devour  1/16"  granules,  but 
feed  and  die.  Leave  granules  to  bait  other  flies. 

Economical.  Only  one-quarter  pound  covers 
500  sq.  ft.  of  feeding  area. 


ECONOMY  Sizes  Available  -  ORTHO  Fly  Killer 
Dry  Bait  is  packed  in  5-lb.  bags  and  25-lb.  drums. 
Also  in  1-lb.  handy  size  shaker  can. 


Contact  Killer  ORTHO  Fly  Spray 

Fast  Knock-Down.  Fast-acting  power  on  flies, 
mosquitoes,  gnats,  fleas,  clothes  moths.  Controls 
these  pests  inside  house,  in  yard,  on  porch  or  patio. 


T.M.  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
ORTHO 


(5rth5) 


tic  w  i- HI  0 «. 


Thumb-control  atomizer- 
type  spray  on  can  gives 
heavy  killing  mist. 


California  Spray-Chemical  Corp.  Executive  Offices:  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Washington,  D.C. 

District  Office:  133  Kings  Highway  East,  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey 
P.  O.  Box  230,  Medina,  New  York 

ON  ALL  CHEMICALS.  READ  DIRECTIONS  AND  CAUTIONS  BEFORE  USE. 


SAVES  YOUR  SILO 


money  and  ensilage,  too! 


WOOD 

UNA-LINER 

— FACTORY  CREOSOTE  TREATER 


NEW  WOOD  LINER  for  Concrete 
Tile  and  Steel  Silos. 

Save  Refinishing  and  Frequent 
Patching.  Install  Unadilla’s  new 
low-cost  wood  liner  —  a'  “sure¬ 
fire”  remedy  for  acid-weakened, 
juice-worn  Masonry  and  Steel 
silos.  Made  of  strong,  creosote- 
treated  2"  dowelled  staves  —  all 
pre-cut  for  quick  installation  by 
any  handyman.  Available  on 
short  notice  —  any  size. 


MULTIPLIES  INSULATION 
REDUCES  INSIDE  CORROSION 
MINIMIZES  LEAKING.  CRACKING 
CURBS  ENSILAGE  SPOILAGE 
INSTALLS  EASILY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO 


DEPT.  BU-86,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  BUSES 


WARNING!  STEEL  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY  THIS 
SUMMER.  ORDER  NOW 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
6  Fords  —  60  Passenger 

IS  Chevrolets  —  54  Passenger 

5  -Internationals  —  60  Passenger 
3  Fords  —  54  Passenger 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

23  South  St.  Danbury,  Conn. 

_  Call:  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr  ______ 


r~  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
'  Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

■  Tel.  HUbbard 


(504)  12 
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“I  Cut  lumber  worth 
*1100  IN  2  DAYS” 


HomeSite  Chain  Saw 


With  the  help  of  a  Homelite  Chain 
Saw,  Mr.  Ray  Gill  —  owner  of  a  560 
acre  farm  in  Booneville,  Arkansas  — 
recently  cut  20,000  board  feet  out  of 
his  400  acre  woodlot  in  2  days.  The 
lumber,  valued  at  $1100,  was  used  to 
build  a  new  house  and  a  dairy  barn. 


All  costs,  including  saw  mill  charges, 
amounted  to  $311.40.  By  harvesting 
his  own  woodlot  with  a  fast-cutting, 
dependable  Homelite  Chain  Saw,  Mr. 
Gill  obtained  $1100  worth  of  finished 
lumber  for  only  $311.40. 


CASH  IN  ON  YOUR  WOODLOT-THE  HOMELITE  WAY 


You,  too,  can  turn  your  woodlot  into 
a  profit  crop  —  whether  for  cash,  or 
farm  improvements  with  a  light¬ 
weight,  powerful,  easy  -  to  -  handle 
Homelite  Chain  Saw.  Four  models 
available. 

For  instance,  .the  Homelite  EZ 


gives  you  5  full  horsepower,  weighs 
only  19  pounds.  It  will  do  any  type 
cutting  job.  Zips  through  8"  Oak  in  5 
seconds,  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds  .  .  . 
brings  down  trees  up  to  3  feet  in 
diameter. 


Complete  line 


HOM  E  LITE  —  a  division  of  Textron  inc. 

4008  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


of  Chain  Saws 

v  ■  '  •  ■ 

for  every 

:  .  A  ' 

,  .  .  ■ 

cutting  job 


□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . . . 

Address! . . . . . . . . 


Town 


County . . State 


ball  at  tk  Reco/uL 


BROILERS 


1956  TEST  RESUITS 

Massachusetts  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 4.18  lbs.  at  10  weeks 
1st  in  total  returns  over  feed  cost 

New  Hampshire  Broiler  Test: 

1st  in  growth— 4.29  lbs.  at  11  weeks 

Georgia  Broiler  and  Breeder  Test: 

1st  in  growth — 3.89  lb?,  at  10  weeks 


NO  OTHER  BREEDER  has  ever  been  first  in 
growth  so  many  times.  But  growth  is 
only  half  the  story!  White  Mountains 
feather  fast,  have  good  skin  color  and 
body  conformation.  Many  growers 
report  under  2.50  feed  conversion  at 
3%  lbs. 

FREE  NEW  FOLDER  gives  all  the  facts.  Send 
for  your  copy  today! 

•WHITE  MOUNTAIN  is  o  tradename. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.' 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.' 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
—opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-816,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


PULLETS 


5000  W  Leghorns  R.O.P.  sired, 
healthy,  alfalfa  range  grown,  14- 
16  weeks  old.  vaccinated,  select 
production  bred  from  the  Oldest 
Hatchery  in  the  U  S.  Immediate  delivery  at  $125.00 
per  100  birds.  Act  promptly.  Sept.,  Oct.  deliveries 
$2.00  each. 

THE  PINE  TREE  HATCHERY  &  FARM 
Box  A  —  Stockton,  New  Jersey 


YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GET 
GOOD  RESULTS  WITH 

classified 

advertising 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Ithaca,  New  York 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
Chapter  XII  —  Guarding  Freedom  (Continued) 
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HE  founders  of  America  left 
Europe  to  escape  tyranny  and  to 
build  a  land  where  men  could  be 
free.  They  realized  the  necessity 
of  some  government,  but  they  wanted 
as  little  as  possible,  and  they  wanted 
it  controlled! 

But  gradually  our  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  become  so  big  that  no  man 
or  group  can  understand  it.  It  engages 
in  many  activities 
never  intended  by  its 
founders. 

How  did  this  come 
about  ? 

A.  By  broadening 
the  interpretation 
of  what  constitutes 
“interstate  com¬ 
merce,”  which  the 
Federal  government 
regulates  under 
powers  given  by  the 
Constitution. 

Under  present  in¬ 
terpretations,  the 
government  fixes  wages,  regulates  pro¬ 
duction,  and  controls  prices. 

B.  By  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 

Hiq  rx-inaf-it-n+inrmlifv  nf  laws. 


Hugh  Cosline 


peacetime  deficit  spending  which  thosd 
powers  have  brought. 

H.  Promises. 

Support  for  continued  increase  in  thi 

size  of  government  has  been  built  u) 
by  promising  all  things  to  all  groups 
The  consumer  is  promised  cheaper  food 
the  farmer  higher  prices,  the  laborei 
better  wages. 

The  methods  of  attempting  to  makf 
good  on  the  promises  include  higl 
taxes,  redistributed  by  subsidies;  gov 
ernment  jobs  and  government  checks 
through  government  plans,  governmen 
managing  and  government  meddling 
Such  a  program  can  be  “sold”  only  ti 
people  who  forget  that  the  Federa 
government  has  nothing  to  give  excep 
what  it  first  takes  away. 

What  can  we  do  to  shrink  govern 
ment  down  to  a  reasonable  size? 

If  we  expect  to  remain  free  we  raus 
exercise  certain  responsibilities.  De 
mocracy  will  not  run  itself.  It  ha 
great  values  but  the  price  is  highe 
than  many  of  us  have  thought. 

Here  is  what  I  think  should  an 
must  be  done: 

I.  We  must  decide  what  we  want. 


President  Roosevelt  failed  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  “pack”  the  Supreme  Court 
but  whenever  he  appointed  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  he  chose  one  with  so- 
called  “liberal  views.” 

C.  The  Income  Tax  Amendment. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  al¬ 
lowing  an  income  tax  gave  Federal 
government  its  first  opportunity  to  col¬ 
lect  huge  sums  as  taxes  without  con¬ 
stitutional  limit.  Many  of  the  newer 
government  “programs”  could  never 
have  been  started  without  readily 
available  funds  to  carry  them  out. 

D.  War. 

Armed  conflict  always  increases  gov¬ 
ernment  powers  which,  once  granted, 
are  relinquished  slowly  if  at  all.  Huge 
expenditures  are  required,  and  voters 
become  toughened  to  high  taxes  and 
definict  financing. 

E.  Depressions. 

Hard  times  cause  distress;  voters 
turn  to  government  for  help.  Under  the 
pressure  of  emergencies,  real  or  man¬ 
ufactured,  Congress  readily  turned  over 
vast  powers  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government. 

F.  Propaganda. 

This  probably  is  the  biggest  single 
help  to  government  expansion.  Using 
our  money  (taxes),  government  spokes¬ 
men  or  publicity  men,  often  argue, 
threaten,  and  warn  whenever  a  cut  in 
expense  is  proposed.  While  advocating 
economy  in  general,  they  fight  econ¬ 
omy  whenever  it  becomes  specific. 

G.  Fear. 

Government  by  fear  developed  to  full 
flower  from  1930  to  1940.  (It  may  still 
be  practiced  when  you  read  this).  Gov¬ 
ernment  used  our  money  to  tell  us  of 
the  terrible  danger  of  such  things  as 
the  atom  bomb;  a  depression;  war; 
soil  erosion;  inflation;  a  food  shortage; 
strikes,  communism. 

To  an  alarming  degree,  this  cam¬ 
paign  of  fear  succeeded.  Our  ancestors 
feared  government  because  of  their 
past  experience,  but  we  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  fear  that  which  might  hap¬ 
pen! 

As  a  result,  we  are  afraid  of  the 
wrong  things.  We  have  been  so  busy 
fearing  the  possible  disasters  pointed 
out  by  government  propagandists  that 
we  have  had  too  little  time  to  fear 
the  far  greater  danger  of  the  growing 
power  of  government  and  the  continued 


We  cannot  have  a  government  that 
is  paternalistic  toward  one  group,  b< 
it  farming,  labor,  or  industry,  without 
getting  paternalism  for  all  groups.  Tot 
many  individuals  and  groups  want 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Too  many  want  to  eat 
their  cake  and  still  have  it.  Do  we  want 
free  enterprise  and  freedom  or  do  W( 
want  socialism  without  freedom? 
There  is  no  middle  course. 

2.  We  must  not  ask  government  to 
do  those  things  we  should  do  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  must  resist  such  re 
quests  from  other  groups. 

Beware  of  the  lobbyists  who  ask  for 
special  legislation.  We  must  continu¬ 
ally  tell  government  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  we  are  determined  to  stop 
government  from  doing  for  us  some 
things  we  have  mistakenly  asked  for, 
as  well  as  some  things  we  never  even 
suggested. 

3.  We  must  vote. 

Nothing  pleases  a  corrupt  political 
machine  so  much  as  a  light  vote.  It lS 
not  enough  to  vote  blindly,  but  blind}' 
voting  a  straight  party  ticket  is  ar 
better  than  not  voting  at  all. 

4.  We  must  secure  able  and  honest 
candidates. 

We  can  be  most  effective  in  working 
for  able  candidates  for  local  govern 
ment  because  we  know  most  a  on 
them.  Doing  that  will  automatics  } 
help  to  choose  better  candidates  o 
state  and  national  positions. 

5.  We  must  accept  office  when 
comes  to  us. 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  good  man  to  sa) 
that  he  is  too  busy  or  that  he  is  n 
interested  in  politics,  but  if  g°°  m  ^ 
will  not  accept,  those  not-so-goo 
be  very  happy  to  grasp  the  opp 
trinity. 

We  must  let  legislators  and  Pu 
servants  know  what  we  want. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
that  letters,  post  cards,  or  telegi 
are  ineffiective.  Personal  lett£'rS 
tremendously  effective,  especia  y  ^ 
majority  of  them  are  in  subs  a 
agreement. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  tk® 
gram  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the  1  e 
program  that  has  made 
work  in  the  past,  and  it  is  a  P  -  ^ 
which  will  be  effective  always  i  a  ‘ 
jority  of  citizens  will  back  it. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Po9e) 
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Echoes  from  the  Past 

By  DAYTON  L.  PHELPS 

he  great  day  of  the  year  for  me 
S*1  was  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  next 
st  threshing  day. 

Father  grew  8  acres  of  oats.  They 
’W-ere  cradled  and  bound  and  put  in  the 
lpHarn  until  I  was  18.  He  employed  a  3- 
sMorse  tread  thresher  made  in  St.  John- 
clmonvjiie,  N.  Y.,  that  came  during  the 
'right  blue  weather  of  October. 

In  good  grain  60  bushels  an  hour 
uld  be  threshed.  Thirty  three  bushels 
as  called  a  “run,”  then  the  machine 
as  stopped  for  a  rest  and  to  change 
me  of  the  three  horses.  The  man  who 
"■•as  feeding  pulled  a  rope  which  put  on 
brake.  The  belt  stopped  at  once,  but 
ie  cylinder  ran  down  with  a  racket 
at  made  a  great  clicking. 

They  would  try  to  maneuver  me  to 
e  tail-end  to  handle  the  straw,  but  I 
'•■hvays  managed  to  cut  bands  where  I 
see  the  cylinder  “grinning  for 

rain.'’ 

The  owner  of  the  rig  was  a  tall  Civil 
ar  Veteran  who  for  many  years  was 
iperintendent  of  a  Sunday  School, 
ether  often  said  he  was  too  good  a 
ian  to  be  threshing.  She  said  threshers 
ere  so  dirty  she  didn’t  like  them  in 
ier  beds,  but  I  admired  them. 

My  father  had  a  life  insurance  policy 
after  paying  $500  in  premiums,  the 
mpany  failed.  Then  a  sleek,  over- 
Iressed,  glib  man  from  the  company 
|ameand  said  if  the  company  could  get 
year’s  premiums  they  would  be 
tvent.  So  Father  paid.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  was  dead  and  this  polished  rascal 


f 

knew  it.  The  company  wrote  they  would 
send  50  cents  if  we  would  write  for  it, 
which  Father  wouldn’t  do. 

Before  she  found  him  out,  Mother 
said  what  an  awful  smart  well-dressed 
handsome  man  the  agent  was,  but  she 
despised  an  honest  but  dirty  thresher. 

Sleepy  and  Cranky 

By  ALBERT  BROWNLY 

I  WAS  raised  on  a  farm  way  back 
*  when  we  used  to  be  in  the  barn  ex¬ 
tracting  the  milk  at  4  A.M.  I  was  only 
14  and  to  wake  a  boy  at  that  age  is 
quite  a  job. 

We  had  a  big  Holstein  cow  that  we 
nicknamed  “Damkicker”  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reason.  Just  as  the  milker  got  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  three  legged  wooden 
stool,  the  pail  squeezed  between  his 
knees,  and  his  head  nestled  against  her 
warm  side,  and  at  the  first  tug  on  the 
teats,  wham,  he  landed  in  the  gutter  full 
of  warm  manure,  pail  somewhere  else — 
and  who  knows  where  the  stool  is? 

This  went  on  and  on.  Whoever  had 
the  courage  to  milk  her  got  the  same 
treatment. 

Our  foreman  was  a  deep  thinker,  and 
wondered  why  she  only  kicked  in  the 
morning.  It  dawned  on  him  that  peo¬ 
ple  that  do  not  get  their  full  nights 
rest  are  cranky  in  the  morning,  and 
she  might  be  the  same. 

He  suggested  we  leave  her  till  the 
last,  and  that  the  noise  of  pails,  etc., 
might  wake  her  up.  We  did  that  and 
she  never  kicked  again. 

She  must  have  been  asleep,  and  who 
can  blame  her  for  kicking  when  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 


Live  and  Learn 

CHAPTER  XIII  Maintaining  Prosperity 
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EVERYONE  likes  to  have  business 
oraing,  with  full  employment,  plenty 
jf  ^omes  and  factories  under  construc- 
in>  and  a  high  level  of  demand  by  con¬ 
fers.  Everyone  dreads  hard  times 
bth  unemployment,  loss  of  savings  by 
°se  who  have  been  thrifty,  dis- 
'uragement  on  the  part  of  all,  and 
asible  violence. 

The  history  of  America  shows  a  suc- 
ssion  of  good  times  followed  by  bad 
es  appearing  quite  regularly  a 
P  years  after  each  war.  It  also  ap- 
ears  ^at  each  period  of  depression  is 
'We  serious  than  the  previous  one  and 
la  each  boom  hits  a  new  peak. 
Naturally  much  study  has  been  giv- 
1  w  what  causes  prosperity,  what 
Uses  depressions,  and  what  can  be 
one  to  maintain  good  times  and  pre- 
N  bad  times.  ' 

l,al  Makes  Prosperity? 

fundamentally  a  prosperous  nation 
* 3  result  of  natural  resources,  hard 
’  ingenuity,  and  justice.  America 
‘ad  a  combination  of  these  things 
an  unusual  degree. 

lud,e  °f  natural  resources  as  in- 
S°^’  ^mber,  minerals,  mineral 

flWer^F*1  aS  Coal  and  °H>  and  water 
f  D  '  ue*s  and  iron  are  prime  sources 
oUmWer’  *n  both  war  and  peace.  Some 
;ntefles  ^ave  developed  stable,  con¬ 
jure  C^izens  with  fewer  natural  re- 
e-.®!  than  we  have.  Think  of  Swit- 
lnd  \  its  mountains  and  Hol- 
ard  .  *  ^  dikes,  where  ingenuity, 

0r  Upifk’  and  freedom  have  made  up 
lken  ri°'  resources.  Switzerland  has 
o  a^a  Vantage  of  wonderful  scenery 
Watch^  tourists  and  has  developed 
iore ,  '^toing  industry  whi'ch  uses 
Bddedt-301  ^an  materials.  Holland  has 
0  tos  land  by  laboriously  extend- 
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ing  its  land  area  by  building  dikes  to 
push  back  the  sea! 

On  the  contrary,  other  countries 
have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resources  they  have  and  its  people  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  low  living  standard  in 
the  face  of  potential  plenty.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  while  natural  re¬ 
sources  are  desirable,  the  right  envir¬ 
onment  is  even  more  essential. 

A  natural  resource  benefits  no  one 
until  it  is  used  and  it  cannot  be  used 
until  someone  develops  it.  Trees  must 
be  sawed  into  lumber,  coal  must  be 
mined,  soil  must  be  plowed  and  tilled, 
and  vyaterfalls  must  be  harnessed.  Too 
often,  however,  the  sequence  of  the 
three  “exes”  has  followed  in  explora¬ 
tion,  exploitation,  and  exhaustion  of 
our  resources. 

We  have  gone  ahead  but  not  because 
of  the  kind  of  people  we  are.  I  say  that 
because  we  are  a  mixture  of  many 
races  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  American  race  other  than 
the  so-called  American  Indian,  so  we 
cannot  logically  claim  that  we  are  na¬ 
turally  more  intelligent  or  more  am¬ 
bitious  than  the  people  in  other  lands. 

What  then  is  the  secret?  Our  an¬ 
cestors  came  here  seeking  freedom  and 
justice.  They  secured  it  to  a  greater 
degree  than  prevails  in  most  of  the 
world;  and,  because  men  knew  they 
could  keep  what  they  made,  they  pro¬ 
duced  abundantly. 

If  a  man  is  hungry  or  cold  he  will 
seek  food  and  warmth.  But  there  is 
little  incentive  to  work  beyond  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necessities  of  life  if  men 
know  that  crimes  and  violence  are  un¬ 
controlled  or  that  the  very  government 
that  is  supposed  to  protect  them,  robs 
them  instead. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Arno  Hcrngas,  since  1942  General 
Manager  of  United  Cooperative 
Farmers,  Inc.  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has 
joined  WIRTHMORE  FEEDS.  He  is  now 
making  a  three-month  survey  of  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Wirthmore  production 
department.  Another  addition  to  the 
Wirthmore  organization  is  Charles 
Firman,  former  Assistant  General 
Manager  at  United  Co-operative 
Farmers.  He  will  work  with  Wirth- 
more's  bulk  feed  operations. 

Redi-Bolt  threaded  steel  rods  and 
Redi-Rod  steel  bars  are  now  avail¬ 
able  with  zinc  finishes,  according  to 
a  recent  announcement  by  REDI- 
BOLT,  Inc.,  of  East  Chicago,  Illinois. 
These  new  zinc  finishes  are  offered 
in  addition  to  the  blue,  rust-resistant 
coating  which  has  been  furnished 
previously. 

Dr.  Malcolm  H.  McVickar,  national 
authority  on  agronomy,  has  been 
appointed  chief  agronomist  for  the 
CALIFORNIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  CORP¬ 
ORATION.  McVickar  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  Calspray's  home 
office  in  Richmond,  California  where 
its  parent  company,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  is  setting  up 
a  new  $16,000,000  fertilizer  opera¬ 
tion. 

A  new  wire  winding  device,  work¬ 
ing  from  the  power  take-off  of  con¬ 
ventional  tractors,  will  be  marketed 
soon  by  WIRE  WINDER  MFG.  CO., 
Mendota,  Illinois.  Believed  to  be  the 
nation’s  first  such  winder,  it  will  roll 
or  unroll  wire  smoother,  continuous¬ 
ly,  regardless  of  ground  condition. 

The  Fordson  Major  Diesel  tractor  is 
now  available  in  two  tricycle  models 
as  well  as  the  utility  models.  The 
model  72  has  rear  wheel  adjustments 
from  52  to  72  inches,  while  the  model 
96  has  rear  wheel  adjustments  from 
56  to  96  inches.  Details  available  at 
FORD  dealers. 

A  new  low  cost  hay  crop  silage 
preservative  and  conditioner  which 
controls  grass  silage  odor,  improves 
palatability  and  increases  feeding 
value  has  just  been  introduced  by  the 
BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY  of 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.  The  new  preservative, 
known  as  “Keep  Sweet,”  consists  of 
dried  citrus  pulp,  oat  mill  by-product, 
a  special  silo  odor  masking  agent 
plus  a  high  level  of  extra  sweet  cane 
molasses. 

A  recently  published  catalog  on  the 
new  low-cost  Papec  No.  32  Forage 
Harvester  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Papec  dealers.  In  addition  to  describ¬ 
ing  the  exclusive  features  of  the 
Papec  "32,"  the  catalog  explains  the 
many  jobs  a  forage  harvester  can  do 
throughout  the  year.  Write  PAPEC 
MACHINE  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  for 
copy  of  catalog. 


A  revolutionary  new  system  of  irri¬ 
gation  ...  a  slowly  revolving  giant 
sprinkler  ...  is  now  being  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  VERMEER  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  COMPANY  of  Pella,  Iowa.  The 
Vermeer  Pow-R-Sprinkler  consists  of 
a  huge  140'  sprinkler  boom  which  ro¬ 
tates  on  a  4-wheel  trailer  mounted 
turntable.  The  jet-propelled  sprinkler 
boom  is  rotated  by  water  pressure 
only,  requiring  neither  hydraulic 
pump  nor  electricity.  The  Pow-R. 
Sprinkler  will  cover  more  than  3 
acres  (up  to  a  500'  circle)  with  Vi" 
to  1"  of  "rain"  in  one  hour. 


Miss  Eleanor  Cabral,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Manuel  T.  Cabral  of  West- 
port  Point,  Massachusetts,  winner  of 
the  Founders'  Scholarship  offered  an¬ 
nually  by  the  BEACON  MILLING  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.  She  attended 
Westport  High  School.  She  plans  to 
go  into  nursing,  education  or  public 
health  work  and  attends  Fitchburg 
State  Teachers  College,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

At  the  left  of  the  picture  is  Edgar 
Clark,  Manager  of  Beacon's  grain 
store  in  Fall  River,  and  at  the  right 
of  the  picture  is  Manuel  T.  Cabral, 
Miss  Cabral's  father. 

L.  B.  McKnight,  president  of 
CHAIN-BELT  COMPANY,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
THE  HEIL  CO.,  which  manufactures 
truck  bodies  and  hoists,  tanks,  road 
machinery,  heating  equipment  and 
dehydrators,  and  has  plants  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Hillside,  N.  J.,  and  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  announces  that 
power  steering  is  now  availabje  with 
its  own  engineered  attachment  for  the 
Model  WD-45  tractor  as  a  factory 
installation  for  dual  or  single  front 
wheel  or  adjustable  front  axle  types. 
In  addition,  power  steering  is  also 
available  as  a  field  installation  for 
Model  WD-4S  tractors  in  the  hands  of 
owners  and  also  for  all  Model  WD 
tractors  produced  since  1948.  Your 
dealer  has  details. 

AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Crystal  Lake,  Illi¬ 
nois  is  marketing  a  portable,  mechan¬ 
ized  crop  drying  machine  that  can  be 
transported  to  all  parts  of  the  farm 
to  dry  grains,  grasses,  fruits  or  any 
other  farm  produce  that  calls  for  par¬ 
tial  dehydration.  Air-cooled  engines, 
manufactured  by  KOHLER  CO.; 
Kohler,  Wisconsin,  furnish  power  for 
the  dryers. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
COMPANY  has  announced  two  addi¬ 
tional  attachments  for  the  McCormick 
U-34  power  loader  for  their  300 
tractor.  Attachments  include  a  crane 
that  can  lift  1,000  pounds  14  feet, 
and  an  adjustable  18-inch  blade  7 
feet  long. 

A  new  booklet  tells  a  complete 
story  on  parlor  milking.  Such  sub¬ 
jects  as  how  many  stalls  to  use,  what 
stall  arrangements  are  best,  the  size 
of  the  parlor,  how  many  pens  are 
needed  and  the  size  and  location  of 
loafing,  holding  and  feeding  areas, 
are  thoroughly  covered.  An  entire 
farmyard  layout  is  shown  in  the 
“Farmstead  Planning  Tips”  section. 
Free  copies  may  be  obtained  from 
CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 
New  Holland,  Pa.,  has  developed  a 
calculator  for  determining  how  much 
silage  preservative  to  use  on  various 
crops.  The  center  wheel  lines  up  the 
crop  with  the  type  of  preservative 
easiest  and  cheapest  to  get,  and  a 
glance  tells  how  mush  of  that  pre¬ 
servative  will  keep  silage  ?n  good 
shape.  These  calculators  were  devel¬ 
oped  to  distribute  free.  Write  New 
Holland  for  details. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 1,5  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N,  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $|,00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  5M 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — 1 .  ts.  o.nd  til  oodles  lea  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  !ots  E  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia.  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene.  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


BROWN  SWISS 


REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  cattle  all  ages, 
herd  T.B.  accredited  and  Certified  Bangs  Free. 
Edward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


_ GUERNSEYS _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  October  1955.  Dam  made 
9521-435- Jr2-305C-2x  milking.  Maternal  grand- 
dam  18501-1013-Jr3-365C-3x.  Sire’s  dam  has  6 
records,  5  on  2x,  averaging  11758-621,  classified 
Excellent.  From  outstanding  cow  families.  Also 
top  bred  heifers  due  late  summer  and  fall  and 
yearling  heifers  and  calves.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithvilie  Flats,  New  York. _ 

REGISTERED  Guernsey  cows  and  bred  heifers, 
due  early  Fall  and  Winter.  Fifteen  years  test¬ 
ing,  vaccinated  and  Certified.  Priced  Reasonable. 
Porter  Pepperdine,  Cattaraugus,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  Hexeiora  service  age  buns.  Choice 
quality.  Famous  background.  Mack  Park  Woi- 
cott,  New  York,  Phone  5734,  _ 

REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls.  Also  few 
young  registered  cows  with  calves.  Ship  any 
state.  Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson.  New  York. 
FOR  SALE:  Wide  choice  bred  Hereford  cows 
with  calves  at  side  Also  bred  and  open  heners. 
Domino  and  Triumphant  breeding.  C.  E.  Town¬ 
send,  Lake  Ridge,  R.D.,  Ludiowville,  N.  Y. 


_ ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write :  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  from 
Certified  Brucellosis-Free  Herd.  Very  good  breed¬ 
ing  lines.  Open  and  Bred  Heifers.  Three  Bulls  and 
cows  with  calves  at  side  and  bred.  Heckman 
Farm,  Bath,  N.  Y.  Phone  PRospect  6-3281 
(Collect). 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,.  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business 


MULES 


WANTED:  Matched  team  of  young  mules,  weigh¬ 
ing  2800  or  more.  Francis  V  Garrison,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N.  Y.  . _ 

GREAT  DANES:  cnampionship  bred  puppies. 
Unusual  quality.  Trimmed,  inoculated.  Dr  John 
Thurber  Ithaca.  New  York. _ 

COLLIE '  Puppies.  Beautiful  tris,  ideal  compan¬ 
ions,  registered.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon, 
Massachusetts. _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds,  good  selection,  May  litters. 
Black  with  silver,  some  grays.  Healthy  pups, 
guaranteed.  Visitors  welcome.  E.  A.  Foote,  The 
Foote  Hills,  Unionville,  New  York.  Bon-Vesta 
Kennels.  _  _ 

BORDER  Collie  pups  2  months.  I  Border  Collie 
female  2  yrs.  I,  Border  Collie  male  2  yrs.  1  Eng¬ 
lish  Shepherd  male  3  months.  P.  E.  Spencer,  R5, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  1065  J  evenings. 
ENGLISH  Pug  puppies,  blacks  and  fawns,  little 
beauties  $60.00  Blue  Star  Kennels,  Medina,  N.Y. 
SPRINGER  Spaniel  puppies  reg.,  good  hunters, 
gay,  affectionate  pets.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey. 


_ SHEEP _ 

HAMPSHIRES — Registered  ram  lambs  and  year¬ 
lings  first  and  second  prize  at  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair.  Exceptional  good  breeding  stock, 
good  depth  and  compact.  Real  Hampshire  type 
with  registration,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  E.  I. 
Hatfield.  _ 

SHEEP  WANTED:  Up  to  250  good  breeding  ewes 
purebred  or  grade.  A.  J.  Dickson,  Kanona,  New 
York.  Phone  Bath  Pr.  6-2601. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Sur¬ 
plus  Chick  Co.,  Miles  burg  4  Penna. 

MONEY  Making  Chicks !  Pullorum  typhoid 
clean.  Bred  for  big  profit  eggs  or  meat  produc¬ 
tion  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  Many  mat¬ 
ings  sired  by  R.O.P.  males.  Day  old  br  start¬ 
ed  chicks.  Ducklings,  Turkey  poults  weekly. 
Write  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 
RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  oehmd  our  own  strain  ol  Leg 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  i  older  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms  Wallace  -4  Rich  &  Son  Hobart 
New  York _ _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers'  ol  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
lor  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires— all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  Box  106.  Hudson. 
N  Y.  Phone  8-1611 _ 

YOU  CAN’T  Beat  Nature.  Why  sacrifice  year¬ 
lings?  “Keep  layers  5  years.”  Produce  more 
large  eggs  economically.  Free  bulletin.  Sine,  AA3, 
Quakertown,  Penna.  _ 

SURPLUS!  AAAA  Rocks  —  Reds — Wyandottes — 
Hamps — $7.95-100.  All  pullets,  $14.95;  mixed 
heavies,  $6.95.  Light  mixed,  $2.95.  Broilers, 
$1.95.  Baby  ducklings,  $24.00-100.  F.  O.  B. 
Nearest  Supply  Hatchery.  Economy  Chicks, 
Lockland,  Ohio. _ 

ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  cmcks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul- 
try  Farm.  Box  C.  GaHupville.  New  York _ 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America— White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets > 
and  other  neavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y 
Ph  8-1611 _ 

6000  MARCH,  April  and  May  hatched  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets.  Hanson  Mt.  Hdpe  Strain,  rpnge 
raised.  All  pullets  from  our  own  stock  and  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  E.  C.  Brown  Prop.,  Brookside 
Poultry  Farm,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 

thousands  o*  these  heavy  breed  cockerels - all 

surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 


BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults. 
Big  profitable  turkeys.  Pullorum  typhoid  clean. 
12— $11.50;  25 — $22.25;  50— $42.50;  100— $82.95. 
Immediate  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 


MONEY  Makers!  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Fast  Growing  —  ready  for  market  in  9  weeks. 
12-$4.25;  25-$8.25;  50-$15.50;  100-$29.00.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

i- 


GUINEA  PIGS 

GUINEA  PIGS.  Youngsters  and  breeders,  $1.0U 

up.  Elizabeth  Urban,  Ushers,  New  York. 

RAISE  "guinea  pigs,  a  profitable  business.  Free 

booklet  and  prices.  W  C.  Long,  Ladiesburg, 
Maryland. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars.  All  ages, 
ready  to  use  baby  pigs,  bred  gilts,  large  herd. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


REG.  LANDRACE  &  Yorkshire  weanlings,  also 
crosses,  world’s  finest  bacon  type.  All  from 
famous  lines,  many  judged  champions.  All  guar¬ 
anteed  to  breed  or  money  refunded.  John  Stitch-, 
man  or  Sims  Reeves,  Hemmingford,  Que.  R.R.l. 

Tel.  324R4,  305R5. _ 

BERKSHIRES  —  Excellent  type  breeding  boars 
ready  for  service,  from  outstanding  blood  lines. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and  hemorrhagic 
septicaemia.  $65.00  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park,  N..  Y. 
E.  I.  Hatfield. _ __ _ 

REGISTERED  (Modern  Type)  DUROCS.  Spring 

boars  and  gilts  from  production  tested  sows  and 
litters.  Also  taking  orders  for  Fall  weanling  pigs. 
See  our  Durocs  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
Happy  Acres  Farm,  Yost  Road,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  Berkshires,  Yorkshires,  Hamp- 

shires,  and  Durocs.  Bred  gilts,  Service  boars, 
Spring  gilts,  and  Spring  boars.  Write  New  York 
State  Swine  Association,  Leroy  J.  Poormon,  Sec., 
Waterloo,  New  York,  stating  your  needs. 


_ RABBITS _ 

NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Black  Dutch,  B/ue  Eye 
Polish,  Himalayan,  Seal  Rex  and  Angora  rab¬ 
bits  for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma  - 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available 
Harris  Wilcox  Phone — Bergen  97  New  York.  _ 

LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our- famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5  lb.  $1.85;  10  lbs.  $3.60;  case 
6-5s  $8.98.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb. 
cans  $10.20;  2-60s  $19.20;  5  or  more  60s  $9.00 
each.  All  60s  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


MAPLE  PRODUCTS 


MAPLE  Sugar  in  5  lb  cans  $1.00  per  lb.  F.O.B. 
Colebrook,  New  Hampshire.  Also  Maple  Syrup. 
W.  W.  Furgerson. 


PECANS 


PECANS  in  shell,  5  pounds  mixed,  $3.00.  Shelled 
meats,  regular  mix.  3  pounds,  $4.00;  best  mix, 
3  pounds,  $5.00.  All  postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED 


NEW  PLASTIC  Mending  Tape.  Just  press  on! 
Repairs  clothing  instantly.  Lightning  seller. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  KRISTEE  CO.,  Dept.  101 

Akron  8,  Ohio. _ , 

SPARE  time  greeting  card  business!  -  Show 
friends  new  type  tall,-  parchment,  photochrome 
Christmas,  All  Occasion  assortments.  Make  $50, 
$75,  $100  extra  money.  Bonus.  Write  for  feature 
boxes  on  approval,  74  free  samples  personal 
Christmas  cards,  stationery,  free  catalog,  selling 
guide.  New  England  Art  Publishers,  North  Ab- 
ington  833-F,  Mass. _ _ 

titlLr  w ANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm,  steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plains  boro  3-2750 

Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company  Piainsboro.  N  J 
ATTENDANTS — Male  and  t  emale.  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation  (20 
days)  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  For  information  write 
Director,  Wassaic  Statt  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 
RUN  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop 
at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new  1956 
Christmas  and  All-occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100%  profit. 
No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try. 
Write  today  for  samples  on  approval.  Regal 
Greetings,  Dept,  2,  Femdale,  Michigan. _ 

MAKE  Extra  Money  —  with  newest  Christmas 
Card  assortments.  21-card  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50 
“Tall-Slim”  Christmas,  All  Occasion,  Religious 
assortments,  gift  wrappings,  gifts,  novelties, 
imprinted  Christmas  Cards.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Profits  to  100%  plus  cash  bonus.  Write 
for  samples  on  approval,  free  $1.00  gift  offer, 
catalog,  selling'  plan.  Hedenkamp,  361  Broad- 
way,  Dept.  AA-6,  New  York. _ 

CHRISTMAS  Card  Agents:  Make  money  in  spare 
time.  Sell  finest  line  of  Christmas  Cards,  im¬ 
prints.  100  money  makers.  Make  up  100%  profit. 
Financial  plan  offered  to  organizations.  Samples. 
Write.  Leopold  Roy,  Richmond,  Vermont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


DIRECT  from  owner.  Lovely  75  cow  farm  in 
high  state  of  cultivation.  Nearly  %  new  seed¬ 
ing.  Abundance  of  water.  1  mile  from  City  of 
Oneonta,  New  York,  Otsego  Co.,  near  two  col¬ 
leges.  Two  houses,  main  house  has  2  baths,  GE 
oil  furnace,  modem  kitchen.  72  stanchion  barn, 
4  maternity  pens,  16x50  concrete  silo,  18x20  new 
concrete  block  milk  house,  horse  barn  and  work¬ 
shop.  Now  producing  over  ton  of  milk  daily.  Bare 
price  $34,000,  can  also  be  purchased  stocked  and 
equipped.  Also  available  with  this  farm  only, 
77  acre  adjoining  farm,  25  stanchion  bam,  7 
room  home  with  fireplace  for  additional  $9,000. 
This  property  is  being  sacrificed  for  quick  sale. 
Some  financing  can  be  arranged.  East  End  Cattle 
Sales,  Inc.,  108  Chestnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
TRADE — 30  acres  Maryland  crop  land  for  run 
down  New  York  farm.  Fred  Collins,  Newfound¬ 
land,  New  Jersey. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Hawley,  Massachusetts,  $7,700 
Home,  Acreage,  Hut.  Giroux,  Voluntown,  Conn. 

7  ROOM  prerevolutionary  house,  2  baths,  fire¬ 
place,  trees,  stream — -$26,500.  Wilson-Broker,  24 
Bank  Street,  Sussex.  New  Jersey. 

NEW  STROUT  Fall  Catalog,  just  out!  Mailed 
free!  Over  3,000  bargains,  36  States,  coast-to- 
coast.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World’s  larg¬ 
est;  56  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

WANTED.  Farm,  150  mile  radius  New  York 
City.  House,  barn,  stream,  up  to  $8,000.  Write 
David  J.  Portnow,  Croton  Falls,  New  York. 
POULTRY  Farm,  120  acres.  Good  home.  Write 
for  price  and  description.  Box  75,  Meridian,  N.  Y. 
APPROXIMATELY  43  acre  farm.  Write  to 
Fomarotto,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE  - —  23  acre  Poultry  Farm,  fully 
equipped,  including  5000  layers.  Located  7  miles 
from  Ithaca;  close  to  Cornell  University  on 
main  road.  Modem  8  room  house.  Excellent  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Picture  on  request.  R.  S.  Kellogg, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  2. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere  W  H 
Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont _ 

CEDAR  POSTS  and  poles,  all  sizes.  Sturdy  5  ft. 
electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for  driving.  15  cents 
at  yard.  Penta  treated  barn  poles.  Phone  683121, 
Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Marcel- 
lus,  New  York.  Closed  Sunday. 


HAY 


ALL  TYPES  of  hay,  delivered  by  truck  load  of 
6-7  tons,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Stewart’s 
Produce  Service,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


SAVE  TIME  and  Labor  with  versatile  Model 
Five  Wagon  Unloader  equipment.  It’s  rugged, 
it’s  simple  and  foolproof.  Cuts  crop  handling 
time  in  half!  Unloads  six-ton  load  in  a  few 
minutes  Equipment  mounts  easy  on  any  wagon 
or  truck.  Power  unit  slips  on  or  off  in  a  jiffy, 
weighs  less  than  65  lbs.  with  %  H.  P.  electric 
motor.  Power  Unit  available  separately  or  with 
motor,  false  front  endgate  or  canvas  roller. 
Howard  S.  Crane,  Distributors,  Verona,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  International  #10  hammer  mill  — 
good  condition,  half  price.  R.  Sirjane,  phone  200 
Cuttingsville,  Vermont. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  OATES 

Aug.  18  Issue . Closes  Aua  i 

Sept.  1  Issue . Closes  AuqD 

Sept.  15  Issue . Closes  Auq  ii 

Oct.  6  Issue . Closes  Sept  21 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


HABCO  Crop  Dryer  —  portable.  200  bmhTT 

George  Knickerbocker,,  326  Mendon  Roari  di, 
ford,  New  York.  da' 


PA  i’Z  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Omwtam~injr 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality 
longer  life  Engineered  for  buyers  who  d im* 
the  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs'  r 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature  nn 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  avails Wo  m 
Farm  Supply.  Rome  New  York  N 


35  BALERS.  Used  New  Holland  Super 
45  T  PTO.  2  IHC  50  T.  4  AC  Roto  Balers  b 
Deere  automatic  wire  tie  with  motor  $8% 
line  Automatic  wire  tie  used  3  seasons  tv 
motor  $750.  Oliver  #8  automatic  wire  tie 
motor,  like  new,  $795  10  New  Holland  S525 
40  combines  most  ah  makes  and  models 
Deere  #25  7  ft.  PTO  like  new,  bargain 
62  with  motor  $495.  AC  with  motor  S45o’  rs 
PTO-Bin  $325.  Massey  Harris  with  motor 
IHC  12  ft.  SP  $1175.  12  .used  forage  harvest! 
$295,  up.  Most  all  makes.  Grain  binders  h; 
loaders,  corn  binders-silo  fillers.  14  acres'  ci 
ered  equipment.  -Our  trucks  deliver.  Don  Howa 
Canandaigua,  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders— ah 

auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  L< 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co..  Inc  Plainfield,  lliino 


FOR  SALE.  One  4  stall  Surge  Milking  Pari 
used  about  5  years.  Reason  for  selling  no  long 
use  pen  stable.  Excellent  condition.,  half  price 
new  one.  Wesley  S.  Langdell,  Morrisville,  Vt. 


IRRIGATION  system  used  one  month,  G.M. 
H.P.  Diesel  motor,  pumps  1500  gals,  per  minu 
3200  ft.  5  &  6  inch  pipe,  24  large  nozzles.  0 
$12,000.00.  price  $10,000.00.  A.  L.  Western 
Spencer,  N.  Y. 


BUY  TRACTORS,  trucks,  jeeps  and  other 
ernment  surplus.  Bulletin  (Published  Monda; 
lists  all  sales.  Trial  subscription:  Next  fi 
issues  $1.00  Government  Surplus,  Paxton, 


NEW  EQUIPMENT  —  Power  Drive  Corn  ft 
vesters  on  rubber  with  loaders  reduced  to 
price.  McCormick  Deering  Harvester  Thresl 
Engine  Drive,  Bin.  Clover  and  Hydraulic 
tachments  —  $1500.00;  Mower  for  Super  A 
$100.00.  Harry  A.  Strong,  Groton,  N.  Y.  Tel, 
or  31. 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  ,  .  Save— Dir 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinfori 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8.  $5.04;  V 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8.  $13  44  FOB  Facto 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  0 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  In 
Binghamton.  N.  Y, 


SILOS.  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service.  Wi 

Charles  Mundy.  RD  #2,  Norwich.  New  York 


KNIVES;  Field  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers  H 
each.  John  Deere.  Case,  Skyline,  McCormii 
Papec  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $5. 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guaranti 
Postpaid.  C.  O.  D.  add  $1.00,  Agricultui 
Knives,  Baldwinsville,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  One  1949  Case  grain  thresher, 
28.47.  One  1941  Pioneer  bean  thresher,  size  26. 
Both  on  rubber,  both  in  very  good  shape.  Abr 
Nevelezer,  Williamson.  New  York.  Phone  4282 


DEPRESSION  Prices— We  sell  cheap.  Save 
new  and  used  tractor  parts,  150  makes,  mod 
1956  catalog  ready.  Send  25c  refundable.  Surp 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  North  Dako 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos— Now  by  mail.  Roll  develop 

8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all* 
25c  coin  Mail  Pix.  Dept.  A,  Box  7100.  Elia 
Park,  Penna. 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  fr< 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  nng-DOB 
plastic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Phi 
Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1.  New  York. 


SEEDS 


FOR  SALE:  Tetra  Petkus  seed  rv®  from  clei 

-fields.  Also  some  common  rye.  Oi’der  eariy 
you  need  seed  rye.  We  invite  y°u  ,t0.Tmf,Pvnrk 
fields.  Clark  Seed  Farms.  Ric’nford,  New  m*. 


PLANTS 


TRANSPLANTED  Strawberry  Plants  set 

July,  August  will  bear  next  Spring.  Ai 
grown  plants.  Catalogue.  Pleasant  Valiey  r 
Millbury,  Mass.  „ 


FLOWERS  and  BULBS 


RIS  ■ —  perennial  supreme,  more  gore 
igger  than  ever,  6  assorted  #1.  Luettge  , 
'reehold,  N.  J.  - 


GINSENG 


GINSENG;  Top  prices  since  1882.  S®'’.,5'- 

ginseng  to  Belt  Butler  Co.  Dept,  a, 

Ave.,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


_ WOMEN'S  INTEREST  ^ 

WHOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appl^cedout 
log.  Big  discounts  free  delivery.®  send" 
S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  PU^has  •.  ^kn 
refundable.  Akron  Distributors.  12  ce 


New  York. 


FREE — big  new  wholesale  catalog^  ^fjonall 


r  XV.IUID - Ulg  IlCW  vv  T  ,  '  Tlfl' 

saving  for  you,  family,  fnends  on  chr% 
known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  apP  ‘ ,  /ai'ing  Pa 
mas  cards  etc.  Also  make  n}oaeyRnx  846-A 
time!  Write:  Evergreen  Studios, 

Chicago,  42,  Illinois. 


50%  PROFIT  Baking  New  Greaseless 
in  kitchen.  Grocers  buy  daily.  *re®  K  Minnesot 
Ray,  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  Ju— 
EMBROIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  airecataio 
Manufacturer  and  save.  Send  tor  .  ^  jle 
Dept.  990,  Merribee,  16  West  I9th 
York  11,  N.  Y.  _____ — r-TThT'widtt 


PASTEL  Ribbon  Remnants,  good  ie.«  e 

100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon  Ex 
211,  Whitman,  T><°gcachngpt.t,s.  — . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SINESS  Cards,  $2.98  per  thousand 

[uiries  invited,  John  C.  McGratn. 


iledonia,  New  York. 
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(.V.A.B.C.  MEETIBfCi 
t\B  SHOW 

’HE  combined  16th  Annual  Meeting 
and  Sixth  Annual  Cattle  Show  of 
iie  47,000  member  New  York  Artificial 
Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc.,  is  to  at- 
Lct  a  banner  attendance  in  Ithaca 
Lust  3  and  4. 

Entries  already  in  for  the  50  classes 
i  be  judged  during  the  Show  and  in¬ 
vest  displayed  by  dairymen  and 
reeders  -throughout  New  York  State 
n(j  in  Western  Vermont  justify  the 
rediction  of  a  record  breaking  crowd, 
ccording  to  Harold  B.  Rosa,  superin- 
Lent  of  the  show. 

The  NYABC  Cattle  Show  is  the  sec- 
nd  largest  in  the  state  and  prize 
wney  totalling  $5,413  will  be  distrib- 
ited.  In  addition,  a  top  prize  valued 
l  about  $400  and  eight  lesser  district 

Irizes  worth  about  $50  each  will  be 
warded  each  day  at  a  drawing  open 
)  attending  dairymen  who  have  used 
ie  service  this  past  year. 

Anticipating  a  crowd  of  over  10,000, 
ie  management  of  the  show  has  pro- 
ided  for  free  milk  on  grounds  of  the 
Doperative  on  Judd  Falls  Road  and  has 
rnde  adequate  provision  for  parking. 
First  event  on  the  2-day  program, 
tarting  at  10  a.m.  Friday  August  3, 
dll  be  the  Junior  Showmanship  contest 
pen  to  youngsters  21  years  and  under, 
udging  begins  at  1  p.m.  Friday  and 
esumes  again  at  8  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 

.  highlight  of  the  Saturday  afternoon 
rogram  will  be  a  parade  of  animals 
rouped  by  sires.  Entries  in  the  Show 
re  all  female  offspring  of  NYABC 
airy  sires,  whether  artificially  or 
aturally  sired.  Judges  are  Hilton 
oynton  of  the  University  or  New 
lampshire  and  Lawrence  O.  Colebank, 
[noxville,  Tenn.,  of  the  American 
luernsey  Cattle  Club. 


York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  business  session.  His 
topic  has  been  announced  as  “Livestock 
Production  Around  the  World.” 

,  — -  a.  a.  — 

BRUCELLOSIS 

ERADICATION 

The  New  York  State  program  for 
controlling  brucellosis  of  dairy  cattle 
has  been  slowed  up  by  a  lack  of  funds. 
However,  this  is  only  temporary  and  it 
will  be  continued  with  the  help  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Funds. 

Ring  tests  of  herd  samples  were 
made  in  half  the  milk  plants  in  the 
State  by  July  1st,  and  that  part  of  the 
job  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
next  five  months.  Only  herds  that 
showed  a  positive  reaction  to  the  ring 
test  will  be  blood  tested.  About  22%  of 
New  York  State  dairy  herds  are  in  that 
group.  In  the  meantime,  calf  vaccina¬ 
tion  will  be  continued. 

It  is  important  .  to  remember  that 
July  1,  1959  has  been  set  for  the  date 
when  New  York  dairy  herds  must  be 
free  of  brucellosis. 

I  —  A.  A.  — 

SHORTHORN  BREEDERS7 
PICNIC 

The  New  York  Shorthorn  Breeders’ 
Association  will  have  a  picnic  on  Aug¬ 
ust  12  at  Holley,  New  York.  The  host 
will  be  Irving  Kennedy. 

Clarence  Worden  of  Windsor,  Broome 
Co.,  president  of  the  Association,  will 
preside  at  the  business  session.  There 
will 'be  judging  contests  for  both  jun¬ 
iors  and  adults. 

—  A.  A.  — 

WINNERS  SCRAMBLED 
ADS  CONTEST  NO  4 


J  Wide  interest  attaches,  also,  to  the 
nnual  business  meeting  of  the  big 
ooperative,  scheduled  for  Friday  even¬ 
'll  Delegates  representing  the  mem- 
ership  of  195  units  that  make  up  the 
TABC  organization  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  will  be  in  attendance, 
hey  are  to  elect  two  district  directors 
H  two  directors-at-large. 

Professor  K.  L.  Turk,  head  of  the 
Inimal  Husbandry  Department  at  New 


Get  the  Best 
in  Concrete  Silos 

COROSTONE 


•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
"‘"on  for  maximum 

strength. 

•  10NG  LIVED  —  Staves 
e  corrugated  and  vi- 

>n  individual 
folds  for  long  life. 

'  SAVE  MONEY  -  Save 
Trained  crews  erect. 

Send  for  FREE 
escriptive  folder 

today. 


universal  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

6ox  528-A  Weedsport  N.  t 

,ease  tend  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos 

Name 
Address 
City 


ADDniQNAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

■OH-pvf 0 e d  from  Opposite  Page > 

Ksel,  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Fre 

Ij^U^^oUage.  Middletown,  New  York. 

U  Sarrmw f* *  Letterheads,  billheads,  el 
|fP^!i£lVMayhew  Press,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Peon  p-.^SSlNG  signs.  Prices,  sample,  fr< 
Route  3,  Albion.  New  York, 
f  •‘Ps,  cuScptic  Tanks,  Cesspools,  Grca 
r’Cs-  Elirnh?  .Quickly  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  E 
(fUMne,  Hi'!1-  s  odors,  overflowing,  back-ur 
6  mnnfu118'  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  A 
r,le  for  S TV  suPPly.  $4.95.  Order  today 
cl)ahineM0o-  ' ■  Suburban  Products  Compan 
1  -A  Box  6531,  Philadelphia  38. 


CORRECT  answers  in  Scrambled  Ads 
Contest  No.  4,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  7  issue,  were:  Smoker  Farm 
Elevators,  Esso  Standard  Oil  and  In¬ 
ternational  Stock  Food.  From  the  pile 
of  correct  answers,  a  blind-folded  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  staff  drew  the  following 
winners  of  $1  each: 

Herbert  E.  Field,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. ;  Al¬ 
bert  F.  Ortel,  Collins,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Richard 
Hubbell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Florence 
Wilson,  Addison,  N.  Y. ;  George  Sager, 
Forestville,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Theis,  John¬ 
son,  N.  Y. ;  Catherine  Flint  Leigh,  Clinton 
Corners,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Harris, 
Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Grau,  Castorland,  N. 
Y. ;  Mrs.  A.  Ruth  Youngs,  Pine  Bush,  N. 
Y. ;  Mrs.  Ross  Cady,  Skaneateles  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  Mary  Ellen  Champion,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. ;  Elaine  Pierce,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N. 
Y. ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Flint,  Cherry  Valley,  N. 
Y. ;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Newcomb,  Prattsville,  N. 
Y. ;  Mrs.  Esther  Balch,  Lyme  Center,  N. 
H. ;  Graham  White,  Stowe,  Vermont. 

Robert  Swider,  Colchester,  Conn. ;  Ruth 
Collins  Midura,  Ware,  Mass. ;  Byron  C, 
Haskell,  Northfield,  N.  J. ;  Blanche  Hul- 
slander,  Troy,  Pa. ;  Katherine  Dodge, 
North  Edgecomb,  Maine;  Mrs.  Irving 
Bates,  Smyrna  Mills,  Maine;  Mrs.  Harry 
Terwilliger,  Sussex,  N.  J. ;  F.  S.  Emmons, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WORST  IS  BEHIND  US 


Dear  Ed : 

My  warm  congratulations  on  another 
constructive  contribution  to  milk  mar¬ 
keting  progress  of  New  York  State. 
Your  editorial,  “It  Is  Time  To  Ask 
Questions,”  is  excellent,  and  should  be 
read  by  every  dairyman  in  the  New 
York  milkshed.  If  they  will  do  this,  it 
will  increase  the  support  of  the  con¬ 
structive  cooperative  organizations  and 
weaken  the  appeal  of  the  demagogues. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  in  the  pros¬ 
pective  modest  increase  in  the  pool 
price  of  milk  dui-ing  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  months.  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  through  a  tough 
squeeze,  but  the  worst  is  behind  us,  and 
further  progress  can  be  expected  if  we 
follow  sound  and  constructive  policies 
and  improve  the  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 

W.  I.  Myers,  Dean,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture 


Priced  lower  than  any  other  make! 


•  Even  the  man  with  a  small  herd  can  afford  the  new  Papec  No.  32 
Forage  Harvester.  Equipped  with  row-crop  attachment,  PTO  drive, 
and  all  ready  to  go,  it  is  priced  lower  than  any  other  make.  It  is  a 
big  capacity,  high  performance  harvester  with  full  14  in.  throat. 
With  its  3  gathering  chains,  the  row-crop  attachment  handles  down 
and  tangled  corn  fast  and  clean  without  any  extra  equipment. 

Direct  cut  and  hay  pick-up  attachments  are  also  available  for  the 
Papec  No.  32.  New  quick-hitch  makes  changing  from  one  attach¬ 
ment  to  another  quick  and  easy.  Other  exclusive  Papec  features... 
Adjustable  Axles...  Side  and  Rear  Feed  Delivery. ..  Automatic 
Delivery  Pipe  Control...  Pa  tented  Silage  Shelf...  Adjustable  Hay 
Pick-up  Fingers.. .Simplified  Direct  Cut  Reel. 

You  can’t  buy  equal  capacity  or  comparable  performance  for 
anywhere  near  the  price  of  the  Papec  “32”.  See  your  Papec  dealer 
or  send  name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet. 

PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Shortsville/  N.  Y. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS  CROP  BLOWERS  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 


Public  Auction 

SATURDAY-AUGUST  25th-l  P.M. 


BROWN  SWISS 
AUCTIONS 


Selling  entire  herd  of 
Herbert  Deming,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

37  PUREBRED  DAIRY  CATTLE  37 

(all  6  yrs.  and  under) 

20  Jersey  milch  cows  &  bred  heifers 
5  Jersey  heifer  calves 
9  Holstein  milch  cows  &  bred  heifers 
3  Holstein  heifer  calves. 

A  select  herd — Plenty  of  records  &  type  Curtis 
Candy  breeding — Fall  freshening.  TB  &  Bangs 
Certified — Vaccinated — 30  day  test. 

Bottling  and  Milking  Eqpt. 
Auctioneer  —  Merrill  Brodrick,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

45  REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN  FIRST 
UALF  HEIFERS 

due  to  freshen  September,  October,  good 
condition,  reared  on  this  farm  under 
favorable  conditions  from  well  selected 
calves,  well  known  bloodlines,  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams.  Four  generation  pedigrees  & 
records  on  hand.  Also  5  large  grade 
heifers. 

Bangs  certified — T.B.  Accredited 
Calfhood  vaccinated. 

Prices  reasonable 

Write:  F.  C.  Baker,  Furnace  Brook  Farm 

So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 

Or  Phone  —  Bennington  5750 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


ADIRONDACK  AYRSHIRE  CLUB  SALE 

Fair  Grounds,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

SAT.,  AUG.  18,  at  12:30  P.M.,  D.S.T. 

40  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 

All  will  be  fresh  or  due  within  a  few  days  of  sale  date. 
A  lot  of  thorn  have  records  and  are  from  good-record 
darns.  Ayrshircs  have  superior  udders  and  make  Bigger 
Profits  because  they  produce  a  lot  of  4%  Milk. 
HEALTH:  Nearly  all  are  from  Bangs  Certified  herds, 
Calfhood  Vacc.,  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  within  30  days  of  sale  date. 

For  Catalog  Write 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Auct.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


THE  NATIONAL  SUPER  SWISS  SALE 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.,  FAIR  GROUNDS 
11  A.M.  D.S.T. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11 TH 

Supreme  quality  in  a  Super  Sale.  35  Head— 
4  Bulls,  31  Females.  Selected  tops  from  herds 
in  10  states.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
sale  with  such  a  high  percentage  of  Excellent 
animals.  It  is  a  sale  of  champions  with 
championship  bloodlines. 


HYCREST  GOODWILL  HEIFER  SALE 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.,  FAIRGROUNDS 
2  P.M.  D.S.T. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11TH 

(Immediately  following  the  Super  Swiss  Sale ) 
A  sale  of  extremely  nice  heifers,  both  bred  and 
open  of  HyCrest  breeding  consigned  by 
HyCrest  Farm,  Leominster,  Mass.,  and  other 
breeders  of  the  nation  having  HyCrest  blood¬ 
lines. 


ETHAN  ALLEN  DISPERSAL 

Allen  Alfred,  Owner 

At  the  farm— BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 
10  A.M.  D.S.T. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  13TH 

140  HEAD  7  BULLS  133  FEMALES 

A  big  day  of  selling  one  of  the  leading  herds 
of  the  East.  Heading  the  sale  will  be  the  Ex¬ 
cellent  bull  LEE'S  HILL  MANSFIELD  and  23  of 
his  daughters.  Plenty  of  wonderful  animals  of 
all  ages. 

For  catalog  write 
BROWN  SWISS  SALES  SERVICE 
LAKE  MILLS  —  WISCONSIN 


FOR  SALE! 

Cattle,  Swine,  Poultry,  Geese,  Turkeys, 
Dogs,  Berry  Plants,  Vegetable  Plants, 
Seed,  Farm  Equipment,  Real  Estate,  and 
a  host  of  miscellaneous  items  on  the 
SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE  PAGE  of 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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|OU  AND  your  sewing  machine 
are  going  to  get  a  thrill  out  of 
sewing  for  school  days  ahead! 

It  takes  so  little  time  to  make 
the  smart  dresses  shown  on  this  page 
....  and  some  of  the  teen-age  styles 
are  also  suitable  for  career  girls  with 
school  days  behind  them.  The  stores 
are  full  of  lovely  fabrics — lustrous  new 
textures,  bright  colors,  interesting 
print  effects.  They’re  so  exciting,  you’ll 
find  it  hard  to  choose  which  one  to  use 
first.  And  it  will  pay  you  and  your 
budget  extra  dividends  to  “sew  your 
own” ! 


flaring  lines  —  so  figure-enhancing! 
Misses’  sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16:  Jumper, 
4%  yds.  35-in;  blouse,  2*4  yds. 

35  cents. 


versatile  mix-match  styles!  Teenage 
sizes  10  to  16.  Size  12:  Jerkin,  1%  yds. 
54-in.;  skirt,  1%  yds.  35-in.  35  cents. 


Miss  sizes  9  to  17.  Size  13: 

2 y2  yds.  54-in.;  blouse,  1%  Y^s-  ,Dl 
35  cents. 


4-831 .  It  takes  very  little  sewing  time 
to  make  this  lovely  school  dress.  Very 
newest  style — -long-torso  atop  a  flare 
skirt.  Teenage  sizes  10  to  16.  Size  12 
takes  4%  yds.  35-in.;  %  yd.  contrast. 
35  cents. 


9101.  Girls  love  the  yoke  bodice, 
round  collar,  whirlaway  skirt!  Just 
right  for  school.  Girls’  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14.  Size  10  takes  2%  yds.  35-in.;  %  yd. 
contrast.  35  pents. 


9329.  Save  money  by  sewing  ‘ 
mix-mates  to  double  her  wal^°., 
Basic  pattern,  easy  to  sew.  1 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6:  Jacket 
jumper,  2%  yds.  35-in.  nap;  blouse, 
yd.  35-in.  °5 


4509.  Look  Mom!  This  easy-sew  out¬ 
fit  is  proportioned  especially  for  the 
chubby  girl!  Chubby  Girls’  sizes  8%, 
10%,  12%,  14%.  Size  10%:  Jumper, 
2%  yds.  39-in.;  blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in. 
35  cents. 


4777.  Three  treasures  to  multiply 
your  wardrobe!  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20; 
40.  Size  16:  Blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.; 
skirt,  1%  yds.  54-in.;  jerkin,  %  yd.  54- 
in.  35  cents. 


4575.  Make  this  flattering  deep-yoke 
dress  in  a  jiffy!  No  waistline  seam! 
Junior  Miss  sizes  9  to  17.  Size  13  takes 
5%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  35  cents. 


4502.  Send  her  back  to  school  in  thi.^ 
long- torso  newest  fashion!  Child’s  sizes 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  takes  1%  yds.  35-in. 
plaid;  1  yd.  plain  contrast.  35  cents. 


4614.  Dreamy  style,  this  shirtwaist 
dress— and  the  sewing  of  it  is  a  cinch! 
Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16  Print¬ 
ed  Pattern  takes  5%  yds.  35-in. 

35  cents. 


4805.  Fashion  headlines  the  “prin¬ 
cess”  jumper  with  smooth,  fitted  and 


9001.  Add  many  smart  changes  to 
her  schooltime  wardrobe  with  these 


4615.  Every  junior  will  want  this 
flattering  jumper  as  the  basis  of  her 
new  winter  wardrobe!  Companion 
blouse  to  sew  in  white  contrast.  Junior 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 
Please  write  name,  address,  P°* 
tern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  En 
close  THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (35c)  f°r 
EACH  pattern  desired.  If  y00  want 
patterns  sent  by  first-class  mail,  add 
5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTEth 
SERVICE,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Put  up  Jam  V  Jelly 
without  Paraffin  . . . 


USE  BALL  “HALF-PINT”  JARS 
and  BALL  DOME  LIDS 
for  100%  PROTECTION! 


DOUBLE  YOUR  MONEY  BACK- IF  A 
BALL  DOME  LID  FAILS  TO  SEAL! 

Home-Canning  Results 
Insured  by  New  Offer 


etter,  Easier  Way  to  Seal  Jam  and  Jelly 


MAKERS  PRAISE  NO-PARAFFIN  METHOD 
PED  WITH  NEW  BALL  “HALF-PINT”  JAR! 


jelly-making  news  in  years!” 
s  how  leading  food  editors  de¬ 
scribe  the  no-paraffin  method  of  sealing 
jelly,  with  new  screw-top  Ball  "Half- 
°int”  Jars. 

"We  have  used  many  of  the  new 
'Half-Pints’  to  make  jars  and  jars  of 
juscious  jam,”  one  of  the  editors  of  Good 
Iousekeeping  recently  wrote.  "After 
reeks  of  storage  the  flavor  and  appear- 
fflce  is  as  perfect  as  the  day  it  was  pre- 
lared,  because  of  the  excellent  sealing 
lower  of  the  Dome  Caps.” 

Shaped  like  a  jelly  glass  but  fitted 
iith  sure-sealing  Ball  Dome  Lid  and 
tand,  the  "Half-Pint”  seals  just  like 
pe  world  famous  Ball  Mason  Jar. 

Safer— More  Convenient 

one  is  the  extra,  sometimes  dangerous 
reP  °f  melting  paraffin.  Just  place  the 
oil  Dome  Lid  on  the  jar  and  screw 
own  the  band.  Easier  to  open,  too. 

Hall  Dome  Lids  provide  absolute  pro- 
ection  against  dust,  contamination, 
md  insects.  Jars  stack  easily  and  safely, 
av>ng  precious  shelf  space.  No  wonder 
°°d  experts  are  so  enthusiastic! 

So  Easy  a  Child  Can  Do  It! 

Ball  no-paraffin  method  is  so 
umple,  it  has  even  been  applied  to  a 
dchen-fun  set  for  young  children, 
oiled  the  "Jell-E-Maker,”  this  educa- 


AVOID  “FRUIT  FLOAT’’ 

prevent  the  fruit  in  jams  and  pre- 
serves  from  floating  to  the  top  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  problem.  Now  it  is  easily 
solved  by  a  method  not  possible  when 
Ihe  contents  are  sealed  with  paraffin, 
jest  pour  hot  jam  into  the  new  Ball 
Half-Pinp'  Jars  and  seal  immediately 
with  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  .  .  .  No  waiting; 
n°  stirring.  When  the  jam  starts  to 
icken — ir»  about  20  to  30  minutes— 
s  the  jar  until  the  fruit  is  distrib- 
U*ed  evenly.  Try  this  yourself  and 
j“ee  bow  much  easier,  quicker  and 
etter  it  is  than  ever  before— sealed 
0r  keeps  with  Ball  Dome  Lids. 


tional  kit  contains  miniature  Ball  Jars, 
Ball  Dome  Lids,  pectin,  grape  juice, 
and  accessories  for  making  grape  jelly. 
Watch  for  this  gift  in  toy  stores.  Your 
young  daughter  will  get  as  much  fun 
out  of  making  jelly  the  Ball  no-paraffin 
way  as  you  will! 


NEW  “HALF-PINT”  IS 
JAR  OF  MANY  USES 

All  over  America,  homemakers  are  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  the  Ball  "Half-Pint.” 
It’s  just  the  right  size  for  putting  up 
your  favorite  relishes,  sauces  and  spe¬ 
cialties.  Ideal  for  home  canning  diet 
foods,  or  for  a  family  of  two. 

"Half-Pints”  are  tops  for  freezing; 
because  they  seal  airtight.  And  the  ta¬ 
pered  shape  lets  contents  slide  out  with¬ 
out  thawing. 

FOR  PERSONAL  GIFTS-One  or 

more  Ball  "Half-Pints”  filled  with  your 
own  jam,  jelly  or  relish  makes  a  thought¬ 
ful  gift,  doubly  appreciated  because  the 
jars  are  re-usable.  "Half-Pints”  will 
ship  perfectly— -the  Ball  Dome  Lid 
does  not  shake  loose  or  leak. 

300  Recipes  for  Canning  and  Freezing 

64  pages  of  step-by-step  methods,  helpful 
home-canning  and  freezing  hints,  many 
full-color  illustrations— all  for  25c  (coin). 
Address  BALL  BLUE  BOOK,  Dept.AA86, 
Box  5,  Muncie,  Indiana, 


Millions  of  home  canners  know 
they  can  always  get  a  sure  seal 
with  a  Ball  Dome  Lid,  Now  the 
makers  of  this  famous  closure 
want  everybody  to  try  it — to  dis¬ 
cover  its  superior  quality. 

That’s  why  Ball  Brothers  now  guar¬ 
antee  a  perfect  seal  with  each  Ball  Dome 
Lid,  or  double  your  money  back.  You 
can  have  complete  confidence  in  Ball 
Dome  Lids,  due  to  their  finer  materials 
and  experience  in  serving  generations 
of  home  canners. 

Ease  of  testing  is  another  Ball  Dome 
Lid  advantage.  If  the  Dome  clicks 
down,  or  stays  down  when  pressed,  you 
know  you  have  a  positive  vacuum  seal. 
On  those  rare  occasions  when  the  Dome 
doesn’t  stay  down,  the  jar  is  not  safely 
sealed.  Then  you  can  reprocess  or  re¬ 
frigerate  the  contents  so  that  their  value 
is  not  lost. 

Double  Refluid  on  Dozen 

Under  this  unique  guarantee,  every  Ball 
Dome  Lid  in  a  package  must  seal  per¬ 
fectly  or  you  can  get  back  twice  the  price 
of  the  entire  1 -dozen  box.  Read  details 
below.  But  don’t  expect  this  "home¬ 
canning  insurance”  on  any  other  brand. 
Insist  on  guaranteed-to-seal  Ball  Dome 
Lids! 


HERE’S  OUR  GUARANTEE: 

If  a  Ball  Dome  Lid  fails  to  seal,  return  it  to  Ball 
Brothers  Company,  Home  Service  Dept.,  Box  729, 
Muncie,  Ind.;  tell  us  price  paid  for  1  doz.  lids. 
You’ll  receive  double  that  price  for  every  package 
from  which  one  or  more  lids  failed,  up  to  maximum 
refund  per  package  of  39c  for  Regular  or  No.  63 
Dome  Lids,  59c  for  Wide-Mouth.  If  lids  came  with 
Ball  Jars  or  Caps  (Lids  and  Bands)  you’ll  get 
maximum  refund.  Guarantee  terms  effective  to 
June  1,  1957. 


Enamel  Lining,  Easy  Test, 
Firm  Red  Rubber  Seal,  All 
Help  Produce  Finer  Result 

Ball  Dome  Lids  have  three  important 
features  of  superiority: 

1.  Cream-White  Enamel  Lining — 
won’t  rust  or  corrode.  Always  looks  so 
clean  and  sanitary! 

2.  Firm  Red  Rubber  Seal — gives 
positive  vacuum  seal! 

3.  Easy  to  Test — when  Dome  clicks 
down,  or  stays  down  when  pressed, 
you  know  the  jar  is  vacuum-sealed! 
Dome  Down  .  .  .  Jar  Sealed. 


Home  Canning  Saves  Plenty! 

Studies  prove  home  canning  saves  real 
money!  For  instance,  tomato  juice 
costs  only  5c  a  quart,  figuring  2c  for 
home-grown  tomatoes;  3c  for  fuel. 
Ball  Dome  Lid  and  Ball  Jar  (based  on 
10-year  average  jar  life). 

Other  bargains  are  yours  by  can¬ 
ning  peaches,  apricots,  vegetables 
bought  at  the  store  in  bulk  at  the  peak 
of  the  season.  Look  for  the  specials! 


As  Doit  McNeill  says  on  the  “Breakfast  Club” 


Tune  in  “Breakfast  Club”,.  .  ABC  Radio 


HE  SUJUUNTEED 
II1U  HW  MU  MME  UK 


(510)  18 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  4 


Readers  Report  Common  Superstition! 


AS  FOR  superstitions,  a  Ladder  set 
at  an  angle  against  a  building  has 
always  been  a  challenge  to  me,  and  I 
defy  bad  luck  by  walking  under  it.  Thus 
far,  the  luck  has  been  on  my  side. 

But  if  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to 
Break  A  Mirror,  it  gives  me  a  sinking 
feeling,  and  I  live  in  fear  of  disaster, 
whether  it  materializes  or  not. 

A  Black  Cat  crossing  the  road  be¬ 
fore  our  car  is  a  good  sign,  I  think,  if 
it  hurries  across  (and  I  always  see  that 
it  does) . 

Friday  The  13th  is  a  red  letter  day, 
one  of  expectancy  and  thrill. 

If  I  drop  a  Dish  Towel  or  the  bottom 
of  my  dress  is  turned  up,  I  know  my 
“beau”  is  thinking  of  me,  for  I’m  under 
his  feet  most  of  the  time,  since  his 
work  is  at  home. 

If  a  Buttercup  is  held  under  my  chin 
and  it  reflects  yellow,  it  is  fibbing,  for 
I  do  not  like  butter  and  never  have 
from  a  child  up. 

The  NUMBERS  13  and  23  may  bring 
bad  luck  to  some,  but  to  me  they  are 
fascinating. 

Do  Whistling  Girls  and  Crowing 
Hens  always  come  to  some  bad  end  ? 
I  think  cigarette  smoking  has  a  much 
more  deleterious  effect. 

If  I  have  left  the  house  and  must  re¬ 
turn  for  a  forgotten  article,  I  think  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  Sit  Down  in  a  Chair  be¬ 
fore  starting  out  again  if  only  to  col¬ 
lect  my  thoughts,  as  .well  as  the  for* 
gotten  article. 

The  superstition  that  to  Remove 
One’s  Wedding  Ring  brings  bad  luck 
may  be  true — if  it  is  not  replaced. 

To  hear  a  Dog  Howling  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  may  portend  an  iminent 
death  in  the  neighborhood.  I  have 
known  it  to  happen. 

To  Spill  Salt  accidentally  may  mean 
a  quarrel  is  in  the  offing;  anyway,  it  is 
a  good  warning  to  beware! 

It  amuses  me  when  someone  Knocks 
On  Wood,  hoping  to  dispel  a  hoodoo; 
and  it  is  better  to  Cross  Your  Fingers 
than  to  hold  your  breath  while  you 
work  toward  an  end  that  looks  dubious. 

If  I  See  a  Pin  and  let  it  lay,  I  don’t 
have  bad  luck  all  through  the  day,  only 
I  would  be  short  just  one  pin. 

I  think  that  is  about  all,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  —  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Steele,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


A  LONO  LIST 


There  will  be  a  death  in  the  family: 

If  a  dog  howls.  (I  believe  that  this 
sign  is  true,  as  dogs  have  a  human 
feeling  of  prediction  of  what  is  about 
to  happen. 

If  it  rains  in  an  open  grave,  there 
will  be  another  death  in  that  family 
within  a  year. 

If  a  person  carries  an  open  umbrella 
in  his  house. 

If  you  see  a  star  fall. 


If  you  let  a  baby  look  at  himself  in  a 
mirror  before  he  is  a  year  old,  this 
baby  will  die. 

If  you  change  a  baby’s  name,  he  will 
die. 

If  there  is  much  bare  ground  during 
the  winter,  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
green  graves  before  spring. 

There  is  sure  to  be  company  if : 

Two  chair  backs  come  together. 

One  sets  an  extra  place  at  the  table 
by  mistake. 

One  drops  a  knife,  spoon,  or  fork 
when  wiping  the  dishes. 

One  draws  a  black  mark  across  the 
floor  when  he  is  sweeping. 

Here  are  some  miscellaneous  supersti¬ 
tions  : 

If  a  person  has  a  troublesome  wart, 
he  should  bury  a  dishcloth  and  the 
wart  will  disappear.  (I  think  only  a 
foolish  person  would  believe  this.) 
Two  knives  placed  at  a  place  at  the 
table  means  a  coming  wedding  in  the 
family. 

If  someone  leaves  a  baby’s  diaper  at 


The  unlucky  three  lights  on  a  match 
originated  in  the  trenches  of  the  first 
World  War.  If  a  match  lasted  long 
enough  to  light  three  soldiers’  ciga¬ 
rettes,  it  was  apt  to  prove  a  target  for 
an  enemy  bullet. 

If  we  could  trace  superstitions  to 
their  sources,  we  might  find  they  had 
a  perfectly  logical  beginning  after  all. 

—Mrs.  B.  R.  Hull,  Orleans,  Vt. 


PROVERBS,  TOO 


What  Kind  of  a  Life  Partner  ? 


THERE  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  young  man  when  the  most 
^  interesting  thing  in  the  world  is  a  girl.  The  same  applies,  of  course,  to 
a  girl’s  feelings  about  young  men.  Properly  controlled  and  guided,  those 
feelings  are  perfectly  right  and  natural.  The  interest  of  young  people  in 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex  is  the  basis  for  the  family.  So  the  matter  of 
making  a  right  choice  becomes  highly  important.  On  this  choice  depends 
a  lifetime  of  either  misery  or  happiness. 

To  help  you  think  constructively  on  this  problem,  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  best  letter  written  by  a  young  man 
on  the  subject  “What  I  like  in  girls.”  We  will  also  pay  $5.00  for  the 
best  letter  from  a  girl  on  the  subject  “What  I  like  in  boys,”  and  $1.00 
will  be  paid  for  each  additional  letter  that  we  can  find  room  to  print 
from  either  boys  or  girls.  The  writers  should  not  be  more  than  25  years 
of  age  and  should  so  state  in  their  letters.  Address  letters  to  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  Department  LGB,  Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  have  them  in  our  office  not  later  than  August  18. 


HERE  is  a  list  of  superstitions  which 
I  have  heard  during  the  past. 

Bad  luck  will  come: 

If  you  kill  a  cat. 

If  a  black  cat  crosses  the  road  in 
front  of  a  person  when  he  is  travel¬ 
ing. 

If  a  young  married  couple  let  anyone 
come  into  their  bridal  chamber  on  the 
morning  after  their  wedding  day. 

If  you  give  away  a  gift. 

If  you  burn  up  a  photograph  of  a 
person. 

If  you  tear  out  or  burn  a  page  of  the 
bible. 

If  you  walk  under  a  leaning  ladder. 
If  you  boast  of  good  luck  and  don’t 
rap  on  wood. 

If  a  bride  lets  her  lover  see  her  on 
her  wedding  day  before  the  ceremony. 
Good  luck  is  sure  to  follow  if: 

You  put  an  article  of  clothing  on 
wrong  side  out  when  dressing  and 
leave  it  that  way  during  the  day. 
You  carry  a  rabbit’s  foot  with  you. 
You  find  a  penny. 

You  find  a  horseshoe. 


a  person’s  house,  there  will  be  a  birth 
there  with  in  a  year. 

If  a  stork  passes  over  someone’s 
house,  there  will  be  a  birth  at  that 
house  in  the  near  future. 

If  a  bird  flies  in  at  a  window,  there 
will  be  some  good  news. 

If  a  young  person’s  shoelace  becomes 
untied,  his  best  girl  or  her  beau  is 
thinking  of  him  or  her. 

If  one’s  nose  itches,  he  will  kiss  a 
fool. 

If  one’s  foot  itches,  he  will  go  travel¬ 
ing. 

If  one  gets  a  long  scratch,  he  will  go 
bn  a  long  trip  or  journey. 

If  one  is  married  in  blue,  he  or  she 
will  always  be  true. 

If  the  sun  shines  bright  on  a  wed¬ 
ding  day,  it  is  a  good  omen. 

When  some  of  these  signs  have  come 
true,  I  have  wondered  if  it  is  coinci¬ 
dental,  or  if  I  should  become  supersti¬ 
tious.  —  Mrs.  Fred  Durant,  Potsdam, 
New  York. 


HOPE  AND  FEAR 


1AM  glad  to  find  someone  else  inter¬ 
ested  in  superstitions  which  I  don’t 
believe  in  but  which  sometimes  refuse 
to  be  routed  by  common  sense. 

For  good  luck  omens  I  can  never  re¬ 
sist:  birthstones,  four-leaf  clovers, 

horseshoes  and  picking  up  pins. 

Call  superstition  what  you  wish,  the 
bride  today  laughingly  wears  “Some¬ 
thing  old,  something  new,  something 
borrowed  and  something  blue.”  Super¬ 
stition  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  because  it 
combines  two  of  the  strongest  emotions 
— hope  and  fear.  It  has  played  a  sinis¬ 
ter  part  in  religion  and  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  law.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  Romans’  daily  life  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Puritan  witchcraft. 


INDIANS  HAVE  THEM 


most  terrible  bad  luck  to  his  famil  I 
hole  is  made  in  the  hogan  and  h  f 
taken  out  through  the  wall.— Mrs  R| 
Chrisman,  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska 


FROM  FINLAND 


MANY,  many  years  ago  an  old  paper 
published  long  lists  of  superstitions, 
proverbs  and  wise  sayings.  I  was  in¬ 
trigued  by  this  collection,  and  decided 
to  make  a  large  bedquilt  of  pieces  of 
cotton  material,  cut  in  certain  patterns, 
with  a  square  of  white  material  in  the 
center  of  each  block  on  which  was 
written  with  indelible  ink  a  different 
superstition. 

These  I  selected  with  much  care,  and 
the  idea  that  each  superstition  was 
nearly  always  true.  My  bedquilt  is  the 


I  WAS  born  and  raised  in  Finland? 

my  mother  was  a  country  W0I] 
and  very  superstitious.  This  has  ii 
enced  me  to  believe  some  of  them  eil 
though  I  know  they  are  superstitil 
In  the  old  country  when  cows  \J 
let  out  to  pasture  the  first  time  in  I 
spring,  someone,  usually^  young 
or  girl  or  maybe  several  of  them,  wol 
be  sent  with  them  to  shepherd  them! 
they  wouldn’t  stray  and  so  nothf 
would  happen  to  them.  When  the  sh| 
herd  returned,  he  or  she  was  suppoi 
to  have  water  thrown  over  his  or  1 
head.  This  would  keep  the  herd  frJ 
harm  and  bring  good  luck  for  the  whl 
season. 


Never  sing  right  after  you  get 
the  morning.  If  you  do,  you  will  si 
tears  before  night  or  be  otherwise 
appointed. — Ida  J.  Arvidson,  R.  D. 
cumber  Hill  Road,  Foster  Center, 


BLUE  MOONS 


WE  HAVE  heard  the  expressii 
“Once  in  a  blue  moon,”  and  thi 
is  more  than  one  origin. 

An  old  lady  who  lived  to  be  ne: 
100  years  old  and  a  schoolteacher 
her  theory  which,  according  to  an 
tronomer  friend  of  hers,  is  correct. 

Once  in  a  great  while  we  have 
full  moons  in  one  month.  The  mi 
fulls  approximately  every  28  d< 
minus  3  hours.  As  the  months  are 
longer  than  28  days,  time  builds 
and  occasionally  two  full  moons  oci 
in  the  same  month.  The  second  mol 
if  it  occurs,  is  called  the  Blue  Moi 


only  one  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  assure  you  that  everyone 
who  has  seen  it  has  been  keenly  in¬ 
terested. 


These  are  copied  from  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  the  quilt: 

Flatterers  are  like  cats  that  lick  and 
then  scratch. 

There  is  no  need  to  fasten  a  bell  to 
a  fool. 

Bad  luck  often  brings  good  luck. 
Losers  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
Little  wit  in  the  head  makes  much 
work  for  the  feet. 

Hope  is  as  cheap  as  despair. 

Eagles  fly  alone,  but  sheep  flock  to¬ 
gether. 

Cloudy  mornings  turn  to  clear  eve¬ 
nings. 

Poverty  is  not  a  shame,  but  the  being 
ashamed  of  it  is. 

Faith  bridges  chasms  with  a  rain¬ 
bow. 

That  which  was  bitter  to  endure  may 
be  sweet  to  remember. 

One  hour  today  is  worth  two  tomor¬ 
row. 

Let  your  best  horse  leap  the  hedge 
first. 

Gain  got  by  a  lie  will  burn  one’s 
fingers. 

— Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Stafford,  New  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  Y. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  moon  si 
ing  directly  on  a  sleeper’s  eyes 
produce  blindness.  Cucumbers,  radial 
and  turnips  increase  at  its  full.  Onii 
thrive  better  after  the  full.  Herbs  ga 
ered  before  the  full  are  of  the  great 
strength.  Shingles  will  curl  if  not  1: 
at  the  right  phase,  fence  posts  ^ 
come  out  of  the  ground  if  not  setR 
a  certain  phase  and  so  on. 

Today  our  weather  forecasters 
many  scientific  instruments,  as  well 
airplane  storm  tracers  to  aid  them  1 
still  they  seem  to  be  often  incorrect 
their  predictions.  As  a  matter  of 
some  of  our  humblest  animals  are  g1 
erally  as  dependable  in  weather  foi 
casting  as  our  most  expert  weath' 
men. 

Observations  shows  us  that  grai 
hoppers  usually  stop  singing  as  soi 
as  bad  weather  approaches.  When 
swim  near  the  surface  of  the  wai 
and  jump  out  frequently  there  wi 
a  storm.  When  crows  perch  on 
treetops  and  chatter  to  themselves, 
pect  fine  weather.  When  swallov* 
high,  fine  weather  can  be  expecte  , 
when  they  fly  close  to  the  groun  1,  ’ 
is  almost  surely  approaching, 
hens  roll  in  the  dust  and  go  to  io 
later  than  usual,  bad  weather  is 
ing.  .When  cats  begin  to  lick  their 
carefully  as  if  expecting  company, 
out,  bad  weather  is  on  the  way- 
Helen  True,  Mercer,  Maine 


I 


MY  PARENTS  were  reared  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  they  had  dozens  of 
superstitions.  The  Navaja  Indians  also 
have  many  superstitions.  We  traveled 
in  Arizona  one  autumn  through  their 
reservation.  There  is  only  one  door  in 
their  “hogans”  and  no  windows.  If  an 
Indian  dies,  he  is  never  taken  out 
through  the  door  for  it  would  bring  the 


NO  LUCK 

N  REFERENCE  to  your  articles 
superstitions,  I  would  like  to  si 
three.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Goldfish  in  the  house  bring  ® 
ness,  also  peacock  featheis. 

2.  An  ivy  plant  growing  inside  bn 
all  kinds  of  bad  luck. 

3.  A  pregnant  woman  will  have 
if  she  eats  double-yolked  eBg  ■ 

I  tried  the  third  one  but  I 
one  baby  at  a  time. — Mrs.  C-  ■ 

45 k  Akron  Road,  Lockport,  A  -  • 
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242,  Stunning  oval  doily  with  “3-D” 
fees  in  color.  Color-crochet  oval  doily 
I  x  15  inches  in  No.  30  mercerized  cot- 
smaller  in  No.  50.  Directions,  25 
nts. 


\ 


052.  ONE  YARD  35-inch  fabric  to 
Jake  this  pretty  apron.  A  stroke  of  your 
p  and  flowers  appear  in  combination 
blue,  yellow,  green!  Tissue  pattern, 
|ashable  color  transfers,  25  cents.  Medi- 
i  size  only. 


96.  Thrifty,  pretty  way  to  use  up 
pps  of  any  fabric — by  turning  them 
to  this  colorful  patchwork  quilt!  Di¬ 
ctions  for  patchwork  cover  80  x  104 
ches,  25  cents. 


55.  Make  each  of  these  dainty  little 
"J|es  less  than  a  day!  Two  round 
alies  about  8  inches;  one  oval  8x13 
ches  in  No.  50  mercerized  cotton.  Larg- 
ln  N°.  30  cotton.  Directions,  25  cents. 


7024.  Crochet  a  lovely  rug  for  your  home — 
it’s  so  easy  to  do!  Join  colorful  squares,  add  a 
smart  checked  border  and  fringe  trim!  Direc¬ 
tions  for  color-crochet  squares,  8  inches  in  rug 
cotton.  Join  to  form  rugs  or  runners  in  any 
size  you  wish.  25  cents. 


Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH 
pottern  tos  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  257, 
Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  York.  Add  FIVE  CENTS 
for  EACH  pattern  for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an 
additional  25  cents  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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how  to  put  up 


CANNING 

Select  young,  first-quality  peas.  Shell,  wash,  cover  with  water, 
bring  to  boil.  Pack  hot  into  hot,  clean  Atlas  Jars, 
adding  1  tsp.  salt  to  each  quart.  Fill  peas  to  1"  from  top, 
cover  with  boiling  water  to  Vi”  of  top.  Seal.  Process  in  Pressure 
Canner  at  240° F ;  pts-35  min.,  qts-40  min.  Remove  from  canner, 
cool  upright  on  wooden  surface  or  dry  cloth,  away  from  drafts. 
Boiling-Water  Bath  Process  is  not  recommended. 

FREEZING 

Shell  and  wash  fresh,  tender  peas.  Scald  small  amounts 

at  a  time  in  boiling  water  for  1  minute  (count  time  after  water 

returns  to  boiling  point) .  Chill  in  ice  water.  Drain. 

Pack  into  clean  Atlas  Jars  allowing  1"  headspace  to  permit 
expansion  of  food.  Seal  with  cap  and  freeze  immediately. 


ALWAYS  USE  ATLAS  JARS  FOR  CANNING  AND  FREEZING  — 

they  seal  flavor  in,  keep  odor  out .  .  .  they’re  double-tested  for  strength. 


MASON  /  WIDE-MOUTH  MASON/  E-Z  S  EAL  /  ARC  -  LI  DS 

for  free  tested  recipe  booklet  write: 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Better  Than  Your  Own  Shoe  Store  at  Heme ! 


Your  own  business  —  vour  own 
hours!  Earn  up  to  $30  a  day 
just  showing  magic  Cushion 
Comfort!  Styles  for  whole 
family!  Shoe  samples  at  no 
cost!  Write  NOW  for  FREE 
Catalog,  all  details! 

TANNERS  SHOE  CO.  107  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  of  FALL'S  smartest  all  wool, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct  from  MILL.  Make  coats, 
suits,  dresses,  skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s 
wear,  etc.  at  home. 

SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Dept.  A-8  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 


Coveralls  . . . $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only  . SO 


Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
AM  sizes,  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 


P.  O.  Box  38S  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub-- 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*) —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Serve  All  Their  Goodness 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


“J’ll  never  leave  the 
farm -but  now  J 
can  take  it  easy” 


“We  take  a  lot  of  trips  and  we 
like  traveling,  but  we’re  always 
glad  to  get  back  home.  I’ll  be  a 
farmer  till  I  die,  but  it’s  good 
to  be  able  to  have  someone 
else  do  the  real  hard  work. 
That’s  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  my  Farmers  and  Traders 
Retirement  Income.” 

You  can  have  the  money  you 
will  need  when  you  “retire”  if 
you  start  saving  now  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Re¬ 
tirement  Income  Plan,  which 
also  gives  your  family  income 
protection.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  men 
with  moderate  income. 

—  —  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details  —  —  i 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  ! 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  J 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  I 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  | 

Name . Age. . .  I 

St.  or  RD . I 

City . State . J 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 
Good  Night's  Sleep 

Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  — tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable ...  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan’s  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 


WHEN  AT  THE 

N.  Y.  State  Fair 

Syracuse,  V. 

September  1-8 

inclusive 

be  sure  to  see  the 

J.  S.  W00DH0USE 
Farm  Machinery 

EXHIBIT 


OS  ANYTHING  more  welcome, 
come  summer,  than  vegetables 
straight  from  your  garden  or 
market  fresh?  Leafy,  green  or 
yellow  vegetables  add  the  most  color  to 
your  meals  and  keep  their  excellent 
Vitamin  A  even  when  cooked.  Plan  to 
use  one  or  more  servings  a  day.  Vege¬ 
tables  such  as  broccoli,  green  cabbage, 
greens,  green  peppers,  tomatoes,  and 
potatoes  are  high  in  ascorbic  acid 
(Vitamin  C),  so  it’s 'a  good  idea  to  use 
2  to  3  servings  a  day.  All  the  other 
vegetables  add  additional  minerals  and 
vitamins,  as  well  as  variety  and  good 
eating. 

How  can  you  serve  all  the  “good¬ 
ness”  of  vegetables  ?  For  best  flavor  and 
food  value,  they  should  be  picked  just 
before  cooking.  But  if  you  cannot  do 
this,  be  sure  to  refrigerate  them  as  soon 
as  picked  or  brought  home  from  the 
store,  and  then  cook  as  soon  as  you 
can.  The  rules  for  cooking  are  simple: 

Cook  as  quickly  as  possible  until  just 
tender  in  as  little  boiling  water  as  pos¬ 
sible  (use  any  water  left  in  pan)  and 
serve  immediately.  The  seasoning  is  up 
to  you.  Many  prefer  only  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper  on  boiled  vegetables.  Light 
cream,  or  a  light  cream  sauce  varied  to 
suit  the  family’s  taste,  will  be  the 
choice  of  others.  Stuffed,  fried,  baked, 
broiled  are  other  methods  for  cooking 
vegetables. 

Here  are  some  of  my  favorite  recipes 
for  summer  vegetables: 

SUMMER  SQUASH  MEDLEY 

1  medium  hook  neck  yellpw  squash 
1  medium  green  striped  zucchini  or 
Caserta  squash 

1  medium  white  scalloped  squash 
Butter 

Salt  and  Pepper 

Wash  squash  but  do  not  peel.  Slice 
yellow  and  green  squash  thiqly.  Cut 
white  squash  in  halves  and  quarters 
and  slice.  (All  the  squash  may  be 
cubed,  if  desired.)  Place  squash  in  a 
heavy  saucepan  with  tightly  fitting  cov¬ 
er.  Add  about  %  to  %  cup  water  ( or 
an  inch  of  water  in  bottom  of  pan). 
Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  if  de¬ 
sired.  Add  1  to  2  tablespoons  butter. 
Bring  to  boil  over  high  heat,  then  re¬ 
duce  heat  to  simmer,  and  cook  until 
tender — 5  to  8  minutes.  Serves  about  6. 

FRESH  CORN  SOUFFLE 

21/2  cups  fresh  grated  corn 
2  tablespoons  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  pepper 

1  tablespoon  soft  butter 
3  egg  yolks 
1  cup  milk 
3  egg  whites 

Combine  corn,  flour,  salt,  pepper,  but¬ 
ter,  egg  yolks,  milk  and  blend  well. 
Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff  and  fold  into 
the  corn  mixture.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350°)  about  30  minutes  or  until 
set.  Serves  6. 

CREAMED  FRESH  CORN 

Cut  corn  from  cob  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Scrape  ear  with  back  of  knife  to 
remove  all  the  milk  and  kernels.  Place 
in  a  pan  with  a  little  water  and  sim¬ 
mer  until  corn  is  tender.  Sprinkle  very 
lightly  with  flour  and  add  milk  or  light 
cream  to  cover  and  bring  to  boil.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter. 


SCALLOPED  EGG  PLANT 

1  medium  egg  plant 
y2  medium  onion,  diced 

Vz  green  pepper,  tliced 
1  cup  celery  slices 

l/2  pound  fresh  or  1  can  mushrooms 
1  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  egg 

14  to  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

Buttered  crumbs 

Pare  egg  plant  and  dice.  Cook  in  a 
little  water  about  10  minutes  or  until 
tender.  Saute  onion,  pepper,  celery,  and 
mushrooms  in  a  little  butter  until  just 
lightly  browned.  Combine  with  egg 
plant,  soft  crumbs,  egg,  parsley,  and 
seasoning.  Place  in  a  buttered  casser¬ 
ole.  Cover  with  the  buttered  crumbs 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
until  crumbs  are  brown.  Serves  about 
4. 

GREEN  BEAN  BRIEFS 

Green  beans  (and  don’t  call  them 
“string”  beans,  as  present  day  vari¬ 
eties  are  improved  in  this  respect!)  are 
always  plentiful  at  this  time  of  year 
and  at  their  best.  Here  are  some  of  the 
many  ways  they  may  be  used: 

Marinate  whole,  Frenched,  or  cross¬ 
cut  cooked  beans  in  a  tasty  French 
dressing  and  use  for  salad. 

Combine  cooked  cut  green  beans  and 
small,  cooked  white  onions  in  light 
cream  and  season. 

Cook  whole  green  beans  with  the  end 
of  a  ham  left  from  a  baked  ham  dinner. 

Try  a  casserole  of  cut  beans  and  to¬ 
matoes  topped  with  crisp  bacon. 

Add  cooked  green  beans  to  chef’s  sal¬ 
ad  with  carrot  strips,  slivered  ham,  and 
hard  cooked  eggs. 

Serve  green  beans  hot  with  Vinai¬ 
grette  Sauce,  made  by  beating  together 
and  heating  y2  cup  French  dressing,  1 
tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  1  table¬ 
spoon  chopped  green  pepper,  2  table¬ 
spoons  finely  chopped  pickles,  and  1 
teaspoon  chopped  chives. 

Don’t  forget  green  bean  succotash 
made  with  green  beans  and  fresh  corn. 
Well  seasoned  and  with  the  addition  of 
light  cream,  it  makes  good  eating! 

When  you  cook  green  beans,  wash 
and  remove  tips.  Cut  as  desired  or 
leave  whole.  Place  in  pan  with  tightly 
fitting  cover.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
add  about  1  inch  of  water  in  pan.  Cover, 
bring  to  boil,  reduce  heat  to  simmer 
and  cook  until  tender — about  10  min¬ 
utes.  Almost  any  vegetable  may  be 
cooked  this  way.  I  like  to  use  a  flat 
saucepan  with  tightly  fitting  cover  for 
this  purpose. 

CUCUMBERS  IN  SOUR  CREAM 

Peel  and  slice  about  4  medium  length, 
thin  cucumbers.  Combine  with  1  cup 
sour  cream  to  which  has  been  added 
some  minced  chives,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  about  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Chopped  cucumbers  added  to  mayon¬ 
naise  make  a  good  sauce  for  fish  or 
good  on  seafood  salads. 

TEN-MINUTE  BEETS 

Pare  and  shred  10  to  12  medium 
beets.  Place  in  a  heavy  saucepan.  Add 
y2  cup  boiling  water  and  2  tablespoons 
butter.  Bring  to  boiling  point,  reduce 
heat,  and  simmer  for  10  minutes  (or 
until  tender).  If  desired,  for  flavor  and 
better  color,  add  1  tablespoon  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar.  Serves  6. 


STUFFED  PEPPERS 

Peppers  may  be  stuffed  whole  ori 
halves.  For  whole  peppers,  wash 
cut  a  thin  slice  from  top.  Remove  se 
and  membranes.  Simmer  jn  boi' 
water  5  minutes.  Drain,  sprinkle  in' 
with  salt  and  pepper,  cool  and  stij 
Top  with  buttered  crumbs.  Treat  peJ 
halves  in  same  manner.  After  stuff 
place  peppers  in  a  casserole  or  sta| 
each  in  muffin  cups  and  bake  in  a  ml 
erate  oven  (375°)  about  20  to  30' 
utes  until'  crumbs  are  browned. 

For  stuffing  for  peppers,  mix  eqil 
quantities  of  left-over  chopped  m] 
(ham,  chicken,  beef,  veal,  or  sautd 
chopped  raw  beef)  and  soft  bre 
crumbs  or  cooked  rice,  plus  mushrooij 
if  desired,  and  season.  If  a  little 
ure  is  needed,  use  1  to  2  fresh  tomati 
or  about  y2  cup  canned  tomatoes  or  I 
mato  soup. 


Another  good  filling  for  peppers 
made  by  combining  medium  whi 
sauce  with  ground  ham  and  whole  ka 
nel  corn.  Left-over  or  canned  hash  ml 
also  be  used.  A  cheese  and  rice  fills 
is  tasty,  too ;  also  one  made  with  fre 
or  canned  shrimp  and  rice. 


FRENCH  FRIED  EGG  PLANT 

1  medium  egg  plant 
1  cup  flour 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  egg,  slightly  beaten 
1  cup  milk 

.  1  teaspoon  melted  fat 

Pare  egg  plant.  Cut  in  slices  y2-m| 
thick  and  then  into  2-inch  strips, 
prepare  the  batter,  sift  flour  and  sal 
Combine  beaten  egg,  milk,  and  melij 
fat  and  add  gradually  to  the  flour : 
beat  until  smooth.  Dip  egg  plant  stri 
into  batter,  drain,  and  fry  in  hot 
(365°  to  375°)  2  to  5  minutes  or  uni 
strips  are  tender  and  brown.  Drain  | 
brown  paper.  Serves  about  6. 


CHINESE  PANNED  CABBAGE 

1  small  head  white  or  red  cabbagi 

2  tablespoons  butter 
Salt  and  pepper 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice  OK 

vinegar  for  red  cabbage 

Slice  or  shred  cabbage.  Place  butt 
in  small  skillet  or  saucepan  with  tig] 
ly  fitting  cover.  Add  the  cabbage,  si 
son  lightly  and  toss  until  coated  w 
butter.  Do  not  add  water.  Cover  p] 
tightly  and  place  over  high  heat  ui 
butter  sizzles.  Reduce  heat  to  sim: 
and  cook  until  just  tender,  shaking  pj 
once  or  twice  to  prevent  sticking.  W 
using  red  cabbage,  add  the  lemon  jui 
or  vinegar  for  better  color.  Serves  4 
6. 

FROZEN  TOMATO  JUICE 

No  one  has  yet  discovered  how 
freeze  whole  fresh  tomatoes  successf 
ly,  but  the  United  States  Depart® 
of  Agriculture  suggests  this  success! 
method  for  freezing  tomato  juice 

For  2  quarts  juice,  wash,  trim,  aj 
cut  in  eighths,  5  to  6  pounds  of^ 
vine  ripened  (for  best  flavor)  >,01 
toes.  Place  in  a  large  kettle  (no  wa  e 
Heat  moderately  fast  about  10  minu 
with  frequent  stirring,  until  tomatc 
become  soft  and  juice  is  extracte 
move  from  stove,  strain,  P!ess’ 
some  of  the  pulp  through  strainer. 

%  to  1  teaspoon  salt  for  each  duar 
juice.  Cool  juice,  pour  into  fiee 
containers,  allowing  1-inch  hea  aP 
Seal  and  freeze. 


BULLETINS  TO  SEND  FOR 

“Tomatoes  For  Your  Table  U 
Department  of  Agriculture  Leafte 
278.  Send  10  cents  to  Superintend® 
Documents,  Government  P  1  i  n  “ 1 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“HOMEMADE  SAUERKRAUT  Corn 

Extension  Bulletin  No.  835.  Free 
New  York  State  residents,  wm 
Mailing  Room,  Stone  Hall,  Co  e»  ^ 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  Yoik,  an  ^ 
close  5  cents  if  you  do  not  lu  e  in 
York  State. 
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What’s  Your  Hobby? 

More  Letters  From  Our  Headers 


LflTXS  and  pictures 

[EMBROIDER  guest  towels  and  sell 
them  for  75  cents  or  $1.00,  depending 
the  size  and  the  work  on  them.  I 
Iso  take  pictures  of  all  kinds.  Some- 
nes  when  I  take  children’s  pictures, 
lhave  them  enlarged  and  sell  them  to 
le  parents.  Hobbies  aiJe  wonderful,  es- 
[ecially  when  one  begins  to  reach  the 

Let  of  life. 

[i  think  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
lagazine  one  of  the  best.  It  is  very  in¬ 
vesting,  with  a  variety  of  reading, 
[ave  read  ail  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  books. 

Marion  Granston  Leonard,  315  N. 
lien  Ave.,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

[abuts  flower 
ficruRES 

y  HOBBY  is  painting  flower  pic¬ 
tures  on  glass— copies  of  old  tinsel 
ictures.  I  use  old  frames,  and  on  old 
als  I  finish  the  plaster  fronts  in 
|hite  and  gold,  and  color  the  back- 
und  on  the  glass,  black.  The  flowers 
e  tinted  natural  colors.  They  look  just 
;e  valentines  when  finished!  For  dark 
ames,  the  background  on  the  glass  is 
ihite. 

I  also  hook  and  braid  rugs.  My  hob¬ 


bies  have  brought  me  many  hours  of 
fun,  friends,  and  a  bit  of  cash.- — Made¬ 
leine  McCarthy,  1716  W.  Genesee  St., 
Syractise,  N.  Y. 

MAKES  KELTS 

A  FEW  years  ago  I  got  interested  in 
making  braided  leather  belts,  and  in 
time  I  got  so  I  could  produce  a  belt  in 
a  very  few  minutes.  I  make  both  men’s 
leather  belts,  which  can  also  be  worn 
by  women,  and  dainty  plastic  belts  es¬ 
pecially  for  women.  I  make  these  in 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in  untried 
emergencies  that  the  native  metal  of 
a  man  is  tested. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

********* 

different  colors  and  they  are  very  pret¬ 
ty*  I  enjoy  my  hobby,  as  the  making 
of  belts,  moccasins,  wallets,  etc.,  is  fas¬ 
cinating  work.  There  are  concerns 
where  you  can  buy  the  materials  for 
making  them.  Of  course,  you  have  to 
find  your  own  customers  if  you  want 
to  sell  your  work. — Leon  Brittell,  Box 
102,  Moriah  Center,  N.  Y. 


irange  Baking  Contest  News 


NOTHER  big  prize  has  been  added 
to  those  which  will  go  to  the  top 
:n  winners  in  the  finals  of  the  Ameri- 
n  Agriculturist  -  Grange  Chocolate 
lake  Contest  next  fall!  The  Walter 
iaker  Division  of  General  Foods  Cor- 
ration  has  just  announced  that  it  will 
ve  to  each  of  the  top  ten  the  hand¬ 
le  vacuum-lined  basket  shown  be- 
w.  It  has  a4'/2  gal.  capacity,  perfect 
ir  picnics,  and  when  the  winners  get 
it  will  be  filled  with  Baker’s  choco- 
fe  products  and  the  other  prizes 
iown  in  the  picture. 

Seven  more  county  winners  have 
ien  reported  to ,  us  v 
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COUNTY  WINNERS 

GRANGE  WINNER 


Turin 

West  Branch 
Glenridge 
Rock  District 
Midland 
Southside 
Macedoti 


Pictured  here  are  four  of  the 


Mrs.  Cora  Dale 
Mrs.  George  Gleasman 
Mrs.  Chester  Clark 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Bellinger 
Mrs.  Ethel  Clark 
Mrs.  Reuben  Edwards 
Mrs.  Carl  Jeerings 

winners. 


Mrs.  Cora  Dale  of  Turin,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  a  Grange  member  for  37  years  and 
held  many  offices;  her  hobbies  are  flow¬ 
ers  and  crocheting,  as  well  as  cooking. 
Mrs.  Geox-ge  Gleasman,  Ava,  N.  Y.,  got 
a  surprise  when  told  she  was  the  win¬ 
ner  and  said,  “Oh  no,  not  me  again!’’ 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Bellinger,  Sharon 
Springs,  is  another  good  cook  who  is 
frequently  a  winner;  also,  Mrs.  Reuben 
Edwards,  Southampton  Beach,  who  was 
county  winner  2  years  ago  and  placed 
9th  in  the  state  contest. 

Sullivan  County’s  winner,  Mrs.  Ethel 
Clark,  South  Fallsburg,  is  a  retired 
school  teacher  and  widow  of  a  clergy¬ 
man.  Her  Pomona  chairman,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence  Fraser,  who  had  charge  of  the  con¬ 
test,  repoi'ts  that  Mrs.  Clark’s  brother 
teasingly  told  her  she  wouldn’t  get  first 
pi’ize  on  her  cake — “which  just  goes  to 
show  that  some  people  don’t  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it!”,  says 
Mrs.  Fi'aser. 
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Mrs-  Cora  Dale 
Uwis  Co. 


Mrs.  Kenneth  Bellinger 
Schoharie  Co. 


Mrs.  George  Gleasman 
Oneida  Co. 
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Mrs.  Reuben  J.  Edwards 
Suffolk- Nassau  Cos. 
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RADAR 

and  weather 


W  ISIBILITY  via  the  human  eye  is 
limited  by  darkness,  fog,  clouds, 
and  distance.  Radar  knows  no 
such  limitations.  Its  piercing 
electronic  microwave  beam  sweeps 
the  skies,  searching  out  storms 
and  rain  clouds,  and  reporting 
their  size,  distance,  location, 
and  movement  with  extreme  ac¬ 
curacy.  These  new  facilities 
are  one  of  several  utilized  by 
the  expert  meteorologists  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  on 
RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK’^ 
“Weather  Roundup”  four  times 
daily — at  6:25  a.  m.,  7:15  a.  m., 
12:15  p.  m.,  and  6:15  p.  m. 


Brought  to  listeners  over 

Rural  Radio  Network 


lii-Mii.rill 


THE 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES 

OF 

NEW  YORK  STATE 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 


(514)  22 


Kernels,  Screenings 

Chaff  By  TOM  Ml  HIM  AN 

AT  llftttjftpl&B  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


THESE  HAVE  GONE 


T 


IO  SHARPEN  the  realization  of 
agricultural  change,  it  seems 
simpler  to  list  disappearances 
than  new  arrivals.  Here’s  a  par¬ 
tial  list  of  crops,  stock,  equipment  and 
methods  that  went  away  from  Hay- 
fields  in  30  years  of  present  ownership. 
The  items  marked  *  have  not  necessari¬ 
ly  departed  from  other  farms. 

1.  Horses,  harnesses;  machines  to 
fit. 


2.  Bulls,  to  some  extent. 

3.  Ice  house. 

4.  Ice  cooled  milk  tank,  house  icebox, 
etc. 

5.  Hand  milking. 

6.  Grain  binder. 

7.  Corn  binder. 

8.  Kerosene. 

9.  Sweet  Clover. 

10.  Potato  growing.* 

11.  Cabbage  growing.* 

12.  Hens.* 

13.  Limesprdading  with  farm  equip¬ 
ment.* 

14.  Pea  growing — ending  in  1955.* 

15.  Hand  grass  seeding. 

16.  Two  row  cultivator.* 

.  17.  Sickle  bar  mower  for  pasture  clip¬ 
ping.* 

* 

•  18.  Loose  hay. 

19.  Open  pollinated  corn  varieties. 

20.  Treating  seed  oats  with  formalde¬ 
hyde. 

21.  Local  wheat  varieties. 

22.  Pea  beans.* 

23.  Registered  Guernsey  cattle.* 

24.  Leasing  bulls. 

25.  Orchard  grass.* 

26.  Cleaning  seed  on  farm. 

27.  Gleaning  fields  on  foot. 

28.  Shoveling  snow  by  hand. 

29.  Selling  to  cow  dealers  (beef  or 
dairy)  .* 

30.  Stationary  gasoline  engines. 

31.  Feed  bags.* 

32.  Loose  straw  (now  we  field  chop 
it). 

33.  Ropes,  pulleys,  tracks,  hayforks 
etc. 

34.  Windmill  and  gravity  water  sys¬ 
tems. 

35.  Saving  string,  and  many  little 
things.* 

36.  Woven  wire  fence,  mostly. 

37.  Wood  for  fuel,  in  large  part.* 

38.  Hoeing  and  weed  pulling. 

39.  Milk  cans — not  yet. 

40.  Spring  barley  and  buckwheat.* 

41.  Timothy,  except  with  Birdsfoot.* 

42.  Red  Clover* 

43.  Ladino  clover,  by  half.* 

44.  Vegetable  gardens — almost.* 

45.  All  fruit  for  home  or  sale.* 

46.  Heating  water  on  or  in  stoves. 

47.  Hand  or  crank  turned  clipping  of 
cows. 

48.  Dehorning  calves  by  caustic,  or 
cows  by  lever  action  shears. 

49.  Pitching  ensilage  out  of  silos.* 

50.  Hay  loader  for  loose  hay. 

51.  Wire  baling  of  hay  and  straw.* 

52.  Lifting  167  lbs.  fertilizer  bags,  or 
any  packaged  fertilizer,  mostly. 

53.  Dump  rake. 


What’s  left?  A  situation  of  higher 
production  in  which  large  dependence  is 
placed  upon  electric  companies,  petrol¬ 
eum  products  suppliers,  machine  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers,  many  other  off- 
the-farm  services,  also  directives  and 
limitations  by  bureaucratic  decree  hav¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  law.  With  less  man¬ 
power  and  higher  production  there  is 


still  a  lot  of  work  on  farms,  a  mighty 
lot  on  those  that  pay  their  way  or  make 
money. 

What's  ahead?  Boys  and  girls,  let’s 
make  it  simple,  for  I’m  no  fortune 
teller.  Doesn’t  it  appear  that  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  30  years  is  no 
more  than  a  patch  on  what  is  likely  to 
occur  in  the  next  3  decades?  Haven't 
we  just  nicely  started?  Except  for  the 
seeming  inevitability  of  more  govern¬ 
ment  controls,  I’m  all  for  it. 

Now,  won’t  readers  examine  the  list 
given  above,  and  write  a  postcard  nam¬ 
ing  those  I’ve  missed,  care  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ? 

SEARROOK  TACKLES 
POTATOES 

BY  teaming  up  with  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  and  professional  potato  growers, 
Seabrook  Farms  Co.  proposes  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  quality  and 
flavor  of  potatoes.  It  is  recognized  that 
when,  a  potato  makes  the  grade  as  a 
frozen  french  fry,  it  is  equally  desirable 
for  the  housewife  to  buy  as  a  raw 
potato. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Martin,  Director  of  N.  J. 
Agr.  Experiment  Station,  a  former  po¬ 
tato  man  who  retains  his  skill,  is  per¬ 
sonally  directing  the  work  and  has  as¬ 
signed  Prof.  John  Campbell,  potato  spe¬ 
cialist,  to  labor  with  the  problem  on  the 
scene.  As  yet  they  have  no  new  proved 
varieties,  and  until  better  kinds  are 
available  a  selection  of  old  varieties 
must  be  used.  On  the  Coombs  farm  20 
varieties  are  being  tried  out  in  small 
plots  for  the  2nd  year.  Also  on  the 
Coombs  farm  and  4  other  farms,  com¬ 
mercial  plantings  have  been  made  of 
Russet  Burbank,  Cobbler,  Sebago  — 
these  three  are  varieties  which  stood 
out  in  the  1955  trial,  and  a  total  of  41 
acres  was  planted  this  season  on  the 
farms  of  George  Coombs,  Norman 
Wentzel,  Franklin  Bishop  of  Elmer, 
N.  J.  and  Frank  Coles  and  George 
Sigars  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Only  land  equipped  with  irrigation 
has  been  used.  The  fertilizer  applied 
was  mostly  5-10-10  at  the  rate  of  2000 
lbs.,  with  all  the  potash  being  derived 
from  sulphate-of-potash,  plus  2  units 
(40  lbs.)  of  magnesium  oxide  in  each 
ton.  Late  planting  was  deliberate.  The 
41  acres  were  planted  between  June  27 
and  July  4.  F.  A.  Raymaley  of  Sea¬ 
brook,  former  South  Jersey  County 
Agent,  and  Henry  Behnke,  Seabrook 
potato  buyer,  support  Rutgers  in  the 
late  planting  schedule,  as  do  the  5 
farmers. 

Here  is  an  effort  by  science,  grow¬ 
ers,  and  a  frozen  foods  company  to  halt 
the  alarming  decline  in  the  potato  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  great  potato  State  of 
New  Jersey  with  its  location  adjacent 
to  the  biggest  markets  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
New  varieties  are  obviously  needed  for 
the  fresh  market.  Meanwhile  Cobbler, 
Sebago  and  Russet  Burbank,  which  is 
the  Idaho  baker,  are  of  promise  toward 
stemming  the  tide  of  decline  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  fresh  potatoes,  and  still 
further  boosting  that  of  frozen  french 
fries. 

The  Seabrook  family,  which  controls 
and  operates  Seabrook  Farms  is  aware 
that  once  the  right  variety  and 
system  are  found,  their  skilled,  experi¬ 
enced  neighbors  are  capable  of  grow¬ 
ing  all  the  potatoes  needed  in  season 
for  both  markets,  with  benefit  to  farm¬ 
ers,  consumers  of  fresh  and  frozen 
spuds,  and  the  company. 

Seabrook  requires  all  20,000  acres  of 
their  own  farming  for  other  vegetables 
for  freezing,  and  are  not  themselves  ex¬ 


perienced  potato  growers.  The  company 
needs  25  million  lbs.  of  raw  potatoes 
from  the  1956  crop.  „ 

SCREENINGS 

High  ranking  Monroe  County,  in 
which  Hay  fields  is  located  in  the  S.  W. 
or  Limestone  corner,  is  truly  diversified 
in  its  farming,  as  much  so  perhaps  as 
any  area  in  the  Northeast.  It  is  not  a 
big  county,  and  Rochester  occupies  the 
middle  of  it.  The  value  of  field  crops 
sold,  at  4 %  millions,  is  almost  on  a  par 
with  milk  at  4.9  millions.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  together  brought^  5/2  mil¬ 
lions,  eggs  and  poultry  1  f2  and  live¬ 
stock  1 14 .  Of  the  total  income  of  20 
millions,  it  is  surprising  to  note  that 
“Horticultural  Specialties”  as  the  cen¬ 
sus  calls  nursery  stock,  greenhouse 
products,  etc.,  accounted  for  about 
10%.  Dairying  showed  the  highest  5 
year  gain. 

*  *  ■* 

By  being  a  failure,  our  venture  in 
winter  oats  fulfilled  the  prediction  of 
noted  plant  breeders  and  agronomists. 
It  may  be  recalled  that  LeConte  winter 
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oats  were  sown  in  late  August  1955 
a  few  little  patches  too  wet  in  earl 
spring  for  drilling  to  peas.  It  Was 
means  of  providing  a  nurse  crop  f, 
August  seeding  of  alfalfa.  In  Or 
the  adjoining  county  to  the  east  a 
cultural  agent  Glenn  Nice  reports 
with  around  1000  acres  to  look  over 
'  found  in  July  only  one  field  of  g0( 
winter  oats.  Try  again  ?  Certain! 
after  more  work  is  done  on  selection 
■fainter  hardy  seed. 


Now  that  potatoes  have  shot  up  t 
the  highest  price  in  40  years,  some  ma 
conclude  that  consumers  must  be  cor 
tent  with  the  potato  flavor  they  ge 
Maybe  so,  but  it  took  the  Californi 
redskin  to  set  the  pace,  and  that  is 
really  good  tasting  potato,  even  aftJ 
a  3000  mile  ride.  The  declining  demanl 
for  the  national  potato,  which  is  Ratal 
din,  when  coupled  with  low  prices  i 
recent  years,  forced  reduction  in  acre 
age  to  avoid  loss,  and  many  grower 
quit.  Some  had  to  quit.  Rather  thj 
go  without,  even  I  would  eat  Kataiulr 
potatoes,  but  very  few  when  bread  an 
beans  can  be  had. 


! 


FOR  PASTURE  RENOVATION 


WITH  prices  of  farms  rising,  before 
plunging  into  debt  for  more  live¬ 
stock  land,  it  might  be  well  to  I00K  to 
the  best  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  neg¬ 
lected  pastures  we  fence  and  pay  taxes 
on  in  the  Northeast.  This  machine  is  a 
means  to  changing  nearly  worthless  old 
pastures  to  a  fivefold  increase  of  Em¬ 
pire  Birdsfoot  grazing  for  the  whole 
season. 

It  should  be  owned  by  earth  moving 
contractors,  not  farmers.  In  the  late 
summer  or  fall,  such  a  machine  behind 


a  big  crawler  tractor  will  break  uj 
rough  hilly  old  sod  fields  cheaper 
the  farmer  than  by  any  other  meanl 
Winter  erosion  will  not  occur,  and  i| 
the  spring  ordinary  farm  equipmen 
can  do  the  fitting  and  seeding. 

Weighing  over  4000  lbs.,  this  10  ffl 
wide  machine  has  28”  disks  a  fool 
apart,  and  works  up  an  acre  an  houj 
or  better  at  a  cost  of  $8-$14.  The  hop 
per  at  the  top  of  machine  is 
weights.  With  Empire  Birdsfoot,  seed 
ing  once  every  20  years  will  do. 


ROCK  AND 

MOUNTED  on  the  front  of  crawler 
tractor  this  rock  and  root  rake 
cleans  a  10  ft.  swath,  and  can  be  set 
deep.  It  is  made  by  Fleco  Corp.,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  which  also  makes  giant 
stumpers,  tree  cutters,  etc.  I  saw  a 
demonstration  of  several  types  of  Fleco 
equipment  mounted  in  front  or  behind 
big  Diesel  Crawlers.  Farm  owners  who 


ROOT  RAKE 

would  like  to  hire  work  done  by  sUC 


tlv 


machines,  as  I  would,  because  it  is 

■  -  -vant 


cheapest  way,  should  make  their  W  ■ 
known  to  nearby  earth  movers.  I in 
to.  The  deep  South  is  far  ahead  01 
in  land  renovation.  (Other,  lighter 
novating  tools  are  made  by  seA,eia  . 
our  advertisers  for  farmers  who  " 
to  do  this  kind  of  work  themselves. 
The  Editors ). 
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l  WAS  JUST 


‘f Daddy’s  smart. 

|{e  gets  eggs  for 
a  dozen! 

[hat’s  what  a  little  girl  says  in  one  of 
he  current  farm  magazines  and  she’s 
as  rain.  You  can  make  a  dozen 
l„<rS  on  13^0  worth  of  feed  ...  on 
he  Watkins  Layer  Program. 

But  you  know,  right  there  is  where 
jhe  folks  who’re  interested  in  Watkins’ 
(dvertising  have  some  disagreements. 
[When  you’re  making  an  ad  on  a 
Catkins  Min-Vite,  what  feed  cost  fig- 
[re^i should  you  report?”  Actually, 
he  feed  costs  Watkins  gets  on  their 
feeding  tests  are  usually  so  low  that 
hey  don't  even  report  them  .  .  .  be- 
ause  they’re  “unbelievable.” 

Take  for  instance  this  big.  color  ad 
Dn  egg-making  (Watkins  Min-Vite  for 
,ayers) that  1  just  mentioned.  Actu- 
lly,  Watkins  has  many  many  reports 
here  the  feed  costs  figure  out  about 
2ff  a  dozen  .  .  .  but  when  they  made 
p  the  ad,  they  decided  to  say  131/00 
^Instead  of  120  a  dozen.  That  sounds 
arazy  doesn’t  it,  hut  they  figured  that 
sere  wasn’t  one  farmer  in  100  that 
ould  believe  the  120,  even  though  it 
fas  true.  (Proved  true  in  tests  at  the 
-atkins  Experimental  Farms  and  on 
private,  practical  farms  to  boot.) 

:iS  But  instead  of  reporting  the  BEST 
Results,  Watkins  tries  to  report  an 
leverage  of  the  results  that  good  farm- 
fs  get.  So  they  wrote  to  Watkins 
flBJealers  across  the  country  and  asked 
oBhem  to  send  in  the  cost  figures  of 
ujeverat  of  their  customers  with  both 
irge  and  small  flocks. 

When  the  replies  came  in,  stacks  of 
pm,  they  were  all  averaged.  And  out 
«mes  the  number,  13140  a  dozen. 

Watkins  will  certainly  admit  that 
every  farmer  who  keeps  chickens 
get  a  dozen  eggs  for  only  131/^0. 
pH  they  say  is  that  there  are  thousands 
|f  flocks  that  do  .  .  .  flocks  of  well- 
H  birds,  well  cared  for,  managed 
P  farmers  who  buy  feed  shrewdly. 
pere  s  how  it  figures. 

ra**on  costs  less  than 
pr  rations  of  comparable  quality. 

RU  because  you  can  “mix-your- 
|"n.  Watkins  Min-Vite  for  Layers  is 
I  Pre-mix’  .  .  .  similar  to  the  pre- 
inxes  the  feed  companies  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  own  feeds.  You 
F  the  pre-mix  from  Watkins,  that’s 
e  minerals  and  vitamins,  and  add 
I  ur  own  home-grown  grains  for  en- 
FJL  anH  proteins  that  you  buy  lo- 

Second  off.  You  get  a  more  efficient 

1^6(1.  T  L  * 

I  ’  (ne  average  feed  consumption 


l°r  this 
pr  doz 


entire  survey  was  4.06  pounds 
en  •  •  .  and  that’s  tough  to  beat. 


Nc 


',ow  I  m  not  so  dumb  as  to  think 
Hie  gonna  run  right  out  and  buv 

IoTt  °f  this  here  Watkins  Min-Vite 
I  |3^?rs  J‘ust  because  of  what  I  say. 
'elieve,  though,  that  you  owe  it  to 
V  ,  '  to  hear  what  your  Watkins 

ral»  has  lo  say. 

HI J-  a-  Watkins 


COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Service  Bureau 


SEPTIC  TANK  RACKET 

"There  has  been  a  man  operating  a 
septic  tank  cleaning  outfit  in  this  area.  He 
has  a  blue  and  white  tank  truck,  N.  Y. 
license  642*965.  He  offered  to  clean  a 
septic  tank  for  a  woman  in  South  Butler, 
N.  Y.,  for  $25,  but  after  starting  the  job 
he  told  her  it  would  take  longer  than  he 
had  planned.  He  made  no  mention  of  any 
increase  in  price  but,  when  the  job  was 
about  half  done,  he  told  her  the  bill  so 
far  was  $200  and  he  asked  her  if  she 
wanted  the  job  completed.  She  argued 
with  him  and  he  dropped  the  price  to 
$100  and  THEN  TO  $30  but  he  left  with¬ 
out  completing  the  job." 

We  have  mentioned  this  racket  be¬ 
fore  but  this  experience  should  be 
enough  to  make  anyone  cautious  who  is 
approached  with  a  similar  propostion. 

- A.  A.  — 

GUARANTEE  HAS 
-'JOKER” 

"I  sent  $5.00  to  a  concern  for  some  in¬ 
formation  about  writing  stories  for  tele¬ 
vision.  They  told  me  that  the  $5.00  would 
be  returned  if  I  couldn't  qualify  for  tele¬ 
vision  writing. 

"I  sent  a  story.  They  tell  me  it  is  good 
but  that  it  needs  revision  and  the  fee  for 
revising  would  be  $675.00,  payable  on 
easy  terms.  I  can't  pay  that  so  I  asked 
for  the  story  back  so  I  could  revise  it. 
They  still  have  my  $5.00." 

There  is  a  joker  in  the  guarantee. 
The  company  guarantees  that  if  a  story 
is  sent  to  them  and  “IF  IT  CANNOT 
BE  REWORKED  for  submission  to  the 
studios”  the  $5.00  will  be  refunded.  The 
joker  is  that  the  company  says  this 
story  can  be  reworked  but  that  the  fee 
for  doing  it  is  $675.00. 

.  —  A.  a.  — 

MARKET  SURVEY? 

"We  are  enclosing  a  card  we  received, 
requesting  that  we  fill  out  a  questionnaire 
for  a  market  survey.  In  return  they  offer 
a  $10.00  retail  item  for  the  mere  cost, 
handling  and  postage.  However,  we  are 
wondering  what  'mere  cost'  might  be." 

We  understand  that  this  copipany  is 
more  interested  in  selling  merchandise 
than  in  gathering  survey  data.  The 
item  they  offer  is  a  bottle  of  perfume 
for  about  $3.00,  which  seems  3,  little 
high  for  handling  and  postage!  There 
have  been  some  complaints  that  it  is 
not  worth  that  much. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of: 

Harold  Hazen  who  left  Sodus,  N.  Y. 
on  March  24,  1913  and  for  a  time  was 
living  on  a  ranch  in  Gorman,  S.  Da¬ 
kota?  He  is  believed  to  have  relatives 
around  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4  *  *  * 

Fredrick  Willis  Dunn,  who  was  born 
in  Bath,  New  York  on  July  16,  1933  and 
adopted  in  October,  1934. 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Clarence  Conklin,  Gouverneur  . 

. $1.98 

(refund  on  order) 

Miss  Peggy  Luther,  Springwater  . 

. 4.73 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Chas.  Breazzano.  Red  Hook  . 

...  12.65 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Philip  l<!.  Putnam  E.  Springfield  . 

...  19.75 

(refund  on  order- 

Mrs.  David  Reid  Gowanda  . 

....  5.95 

(refund  on  book) 

Mrs.  Lee  M.  Clark,  W i  1  Iseyvi lie  . 

....  11.37 

(refund  on  paper) 

Mrs.  Marion  N.  Weed  Corfu  . 

....  11.99 

(refund  on  uniforms) 

Mr.  Floyd  M.  Drum,  Cohocton  . 

.  107.40 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Miss  Arlene  Loomis,  Sidney  . 

....  37.17 

(refund  on  uniforms) 

Mr.  Wilfred  Roser.  Altmar  . 

....  39.75 

(settlement  of  claim) 

Mrs  Horace  Ketcham,  Jr..  Otisville  . 

....  5.96 

(refund  on  dolls) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  Gordon  Brown.  Mansfield  . 

....  4.00 

1 

(refund  on  bulbs) 

_ _ _ 

Morton  T-M  Salt  -puts  extra  l\old”  in  your  milk  check 

Morton  TVt  INE^SaZED  Salt 
for  more  milk, husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing ! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  ...  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min-, 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  10  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much . 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use » 

Less  than  more  Less  than  x/si  more  Less  than  10  more  Less  than  more 

MORTON  traA  mine  rallied 

At  your  feed  dealer’s— 'bags  or  blocks. 


Lea  ’er  blow! 

You’re  safe  from  windstorm  damage  with  a 


STEEL  BUILDING 


Not  light  metal  sheathing,  but  heavy  18-gauge 
steel  panels  bolted  together.  Before  you  plan 
any  building,  get  the  facts  on  the  amazing 
LOK-RIB  Steel  Building. 

CSB-17A- 


Close-up  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  V-rib  in  every 
LOK-RIB  panel. 


STEEL  BUILDINGS  u 

.....  mail  this  coupon  for  complete  information  ..... 

[  Inland  Steel  Products  Company,  LOK-RIB  Steel  Buildings 

Depf.  H,  4111  W.  Burnham  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 

I  want  to  see  your  literature  on  the  truly  different  8 

LOK-RIB  Steel  Building.  Please  rush  it  to  me.  I 

|l  Name . . . . Address  . J 

City . . . County . .  I 

Zone  or  RR# . State .  J 

(  Cl  Owner  [5  Tenant  Q]  Student  Q  Prospective  Dealer  5 


I  j 
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ORCHARD  GRASS-LAD1NO 
IS  TOPS 

PROBABLY  the  most  controversial 
forage  crop  is  orchard  grass.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  “Screenings  and  Chaff’ 
Tom  Milliman  reported  that  it  was 
very. unsatisfactory  on  his  farm  requir¬ 
ing  four  clippings  and  driving  the  leg¬ 
umes  out  of  the  seeding. 

My  experience  with  orchard  grass 
has  been  exactly  the  opposite.  We  seed¬ 
ed  our  first  orchard  grass-ladino  clover 
pasture  18  years  ago  and  for  the  past 
10  years  have  seeded  nothing  else,  hav¬ 
ing  14  pastures  varying  in  size  from  2 
to  5  acres  each. 


These  pastures  are  rotation  grazed, 
each  being  rested  about  3  weeks  be¬ 
tween  grazings.  They  are  clipped  once 
a  year  with  very  little  material  clipped 
except  around  droppings.  Each  is  ma¬ 
nured  with  “super”  during  late  fall  or 
early  winter  and  top  dressed  in  mid 
summer  with  4  or  5  hundred  pounds  of 
a  mixture  of  %  5-10-10  and  %  60% 
muriate  of  Potash. 

The  seedings  usually  remain  good  for 
•  5  or  6  years  at  which  time  blue  grass 
and  other  native  grasses  take  over  and 
the  plot  is  plowed  and  reseeded,  usually 
with  a  year  of  sudan  grass  before  re¬ 
seeding  with  'oats  or  seeded  in  rye. 

Some  of  the  plots  are  on  moist  land; 
some  on  dry  land.  On  the  moist  land 


v 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

An  ant  is  so  marvelous  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  Creator  that  it  is 
enough  to  stagger  sextillions  of  athe¬ 
ists. — Walt  Whitman  . 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


the  ladino  many  times  outlasts  the  or¬ 
chard  grass.  On  the  dry  land  the  ladino 
persists  ’til  we  get  a  period  of  extreme 
drought  which  often  finishes  it.  How¬ 
ever  I  can  never  recall  any  evidence 
that  the  orchard  grass  crowded  out  the 
ladino.  In  fact  the  two  grow  very  well 
together  in  sort  of  a  natural  combina¬ 
tion. 

Neither  brome  grass  or  alfalfa  will 
last  under  rotation  grazing  during  the 
entire  season.  Both  are  excellent  for 
hay  and  the  second  crop  can  be  grazed 
off  very  nicely. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Milli¬ 
man  should  need  to  clip  his  orchard 
grass  four  times  except  that  he  under¬ 
grazed  it  very  much.  This  same  condi¬ 
tion  could  also  cause  the  orchard  grass 
to  choke  out  the  legumes. 

We  have  tried  all  the  new  pasture 
mixtures  as  they  came  along  but  so  far 
have  found  nothing  that  begins  to  equal 
Ladino-Orchard  Grass  for  rotation  pas¬ 
ture.  —  R.  E.  Stewart,  Littleton  Com¬ 
mon,  Mass. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WANTS  TO  BUILD 
L  ORN  CRI  B 

I  WONDER  if  any  reader  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  built  an  all 
metal  1200  to  1500  bushel  capacity  corn 
crib  using  material  from  a  junk  yard 
for  a  frame  and  enclosing  it  with  weld¬ 
ed  wire  ?  I  am  considering  such  a  struc¬ 
ture  and  then  buying  a  silo  roof  to 
cover  it. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  any¬ 
one  who  has  built  such  a  crib  and 
appreciate  knowing  the  specifications 
and  materials  used.  I  am  having  a  local 
welder  help  me  do  the  work. — James 
R.  Emerson,  R.D.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  4 


Corn-sorghum  mixture 
—  other  row  crops 


Harvest  More  Kinds  of  Forage 

for  low m cost  feed 


Plenty  of  sweet-tasting  forage  is  your  best  bet 
for  low-cost  milk  and  meat  production. 

Corn  or  sorghum  silage  .  .  .  grass-legume 
silage  or  chopped  hay  .  .  .  small  grain  or 
sudan  silage  .  .  .  fresh-cut  legumes  for  daily 
feeding  —  all  forage  crops  are  harvested  eco¬ 
nomically  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Forage 
Harvester. 

Secret  of  this  heavy-tonnage  harvesting  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  power-saving,  3-foot-wide  cylinder 
with  144  inches  of  cutting  edge.  Knives  are 
spiraled  and  cupped  for  continuous  cut-and- 
throw  action  —  no  fan  is  needed.  Harvester 
has  built-in  power  knife  sharpener.  Stone- 
stopper  safety  clutch  protects  cylinder. 


Changing  the  Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  from  row  crops  to  grass  or  small  grain 
is  simplified  by  Slide-Lock  attaching.  New 
rubberized  no-wrap  windrow  pickup  mounts 
in  minutes  on  the  new,  heavy-duty  grass  unit 
.  .  .  without  removing  sickle  or  guards. 

New  Forage-and-Grain  Blower  Features 

New  clamp-ring  pipe  connectors  make  it  easy 
to  hook  up  sections.  New  distributor  hood  lets 
you  control  delivery  to  barn  mow,  trenches 
or  stacks.  Rubber  conveyor  handles  forage  or 
grain. 

Put  this  all-forage  harvesting  system  to 
work  for  low-cost  feed  on  your  farm.  See  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer  now. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


3  Harvesters  in  1 

(Right)  Direct-cut  grass  attachment  has  9  new  heavy- 
duty  features.  Shown  with  side  delivery. 

(Left)  New  “ no-wrap ”  draper  pickup  for  windrows  — 
has  95  steel  lifting  fingers.  Fits  all  Allis-Chalmers  For¬ 
age  Harvesters. 

(Bottom)  Row-crop  unit  with  standard  rear  delivery  and 
Power  Take-Off  drive.  Auxiliary  engine  also  available. 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 

$1490  f.o.b.  factory 


with  standard  equipment  and  row 
crop  attachment. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 
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^■LONG  about  this  time  of  year,  Grandpa 
bl  and  Grandma  used  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning,  do  the  chores,  put  up  a  lunch, 
pile  the  whole  family  in  the  old  demo- 
Qa  Wagon  to  go  to  the  fair.  Remember  that 
§  Procession  of  every  kind  of  rig  going  to  the 
^ground,  with  dust  like  a  battlecloud  rising 
°m.^e  dry  dirt  road?  Remember  the  tingle  of 
aH^P^ion  as  you  approached  the  gate  in  the 
airground  tight  board  fence  and  heard  the 
rry-go-round  and  the  band  playing? 


Times  have  changed,  but  not  human  nature. 
If  you  don’t  believe  it,  study  Graham  Hunter’s 
picture  on  this  page.  Remember  that  your  chil¬ 
dren  now  feel  exactly  the  way  you  did  long  ago. 
Remember  that  though  many  a  fair  time  has 
come  and  gone  since  you  were  young,  you  can 
still  have  as  much  fun  at  the  fair  now  as  you 
ever  did.  It’s  all  in  the  way  you  look  at  things. 

So,  fair  time  is  here  again.  It  is  time  to  shed 
the  old  overalls,  put  on  the  store  clothes,  and 
take  Ma  and  all  the  kids  to  the  fair.  It  is  time  to 


see  what  other  farmers  are  doing  in  the  way  of 
progress,  to  look  at  the  latest  and  best  in  farm 
machinery,  to  get  some  fun  out  of  the  races  and 
other  recreation.  It’s  time  especially  to  shake 
hands  and  visit  with  old  friends  you  may  not 
have  seen  in  years. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  it  is  good  to  get  home 
again  and  with  a  tired  but  happy  sigh  of  relief 
get  out  of  the  store  clothes,  with  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  home  and  the  farm  than  you  have  had 
in  a  long  time. — E.FLE. 


Fair  Time  is  Here  Again 


j 


MUlAf  G  LF-  STORMPROOF 
IMUlVv  STEEL  ROOFING 

This  steel  roofing  sheet  is  wider  to  give  good  cov¬ 
erage  against  leakage.  It  is  made  of  Beth-Cu-Loy 
copper-bearing  steel,  and  carries  the  Seal  of  Quality 
2  oz.  zinc  coating — This  gives  Stormproof  a  double- 
edged  weapon  to  fight  off  rust,  the  deadly  enemy 
oLall  steel  roofing. 


Stays  a  bright,  clear  white  from 
the  time  you  put  it  on,  because 
it  begins  chalking  early.  Tita¬ 
nium  Oxide  base  gives  opague- 
ness  to  hide  rough  and  discol¬ 
ored  surfaces.  Time  is  saved  in 
application  as  the  paint  spreads 
evenly  and  smoothly, 
v  \ 


G.L.F.  SUPER  WHITE 
HOUSE  PAINT 


Make  G.L.F  your  Headquarters  for  All  Paints  and  Roofing 


G.L.F.  White  House  Paint 

A  good  white  that  cleans  naturally. 
The  titanium  pigment  provides  the 
brightness  and  controlled  chalking 
that  keeps  buildings  neat  and  white 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

G.L.F.  Super  Barn  Red 

It  contains  the  highest  practical 
amount  of  iron  oxide  pigment  for 
maximum  protection,  lasting  color 
and  good  coverage  at  low  cost. 
Buildings  painted  IB  years  ago  still 
look  good  and  are  weathering  to  a 
good  repainting  surface. 


G.L.F.  Zinc  Metal  Paints 

There's  no  need  to  go  through  the  long  hard  job  of  getting  all 
rust  off  your  old  metal  roof.  G.L.F.  Zinc  Metal  Paint  can  be 
applied  over  corroded  surfaces — just  brush  off  the  loose  scales. 


G.L.F.  Trim 


Reinforces  with  resins  that  add  life  and  maintain  gloss.  Bright, 
non-fading  colors  contrast  pleasantly  with  body  colors. 


>fc  17  YEARS 

added  to  this  root 

The  roof  of  a  barn 
owned  by  Mrs.  Stella 
Gallagher,  Hammond, 
N.  Y.  was  painted  with 
G.L.F.  Zinc  Metal  Paint 
in  1939.  The  roof  is  still 
in  good  condition, 
today,  17  years  later, 
with  no  other  protec¬ 
tion. 


Aluminum  Roofing 

Needs  little  attention  through  the 
years.  Ridge  drain  aluminum  sheets 
are  light,  easy  to  handle,  and  to  lay. 
The  .019  gauge  aluminum  alloy 
(equivalent  to  about  25  gauge  steel) 
provides  the  structural  strength  es¬ 
sential  to  farm  construction. 


Thick  Butt  Shingles 

The  attractive  conventional  style 
shingle  with  greater  thickness  at  the 
exposed  butt  end  to  assure  longer 
life.  An  easy  to  apply,  215  lb.  strip 
shingle,  in  nine  attractive  fade  re¬ 
sistant  colors  plus  the  NEW  White 
which  deflects  the  sun's  heat  to  keep 
interiors  cooler. 

Lock  Down  Shingles 

Both  the  Double  Coverage  and  the 
Standard  weight  are  high  guality 
locking  shingles  that  defy  the  rip¬ 
ping  force  of  wind.  Mineral  surface 
will  not  shed  and  colors  do  not  fade. 

Roll  Roofing 

A  wide  selection  of  weights  gives 
you  roofing  for  all  purposes:  45  lb., 
55  lb.,  and  65  lb.  weights  in  the 
smooth  surface  roll;  90  lb.  weight  in 
the  slate  granule  surface;  and  for 
extra  heavy  protection  on  very  low 
pitched  roofs  there  is  the  G.L.F.  19" 
Selvage  Edge  Roll  Roofing. 
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AMUSEMENT  AREA 


FROM  SYRACUSE 


FROM  THRUWAY 

I  NTERCHANCE 


NEW  PARKING  AREA  -  CAPACITY  N.QOQ  CAR 


Imerican 


Agriculturist,  August  18,  1956  — 
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New  York  State  Fair,  Sept.  1-8 


1EN  the  1956  New  York  State 
Fair  opens  its  gates  on  the 
morning  of  September  1  at 
Syracuse,  the  first  of  nearly  a 
alf-million  fair-goers  from  New  York 
tate  and  North  America  will  flood 
irough  to  look,  learn  and  be  enter¬ 
ed  at  one  of  the  dozen  largest  agri- 
ultural  and  industrial  expositions  in 
ig  United  Spates. 

Conservation  —  “Today’s  Resources 
re  Tomorrow’s  Heritage”  —  is  the 
leme  of  this  110th  State  Fair,  first  in¬ 
durated  at  Syracuse  in  1841. 
'hroughout  the  Fair’s  267  y2  acres,  ag- 
icultural,  industrial  and  homemaking 
xhibits  will  stress  the  never-ending 

tiportance  of  conservation  practices  in 
day’s  living.  A  full  program  of  events 
scheduled  for  the  eight-day  show 
(?hich  closes  on  Saturday,  September  8. 
The  State  Fair  offers  to  everyone  the 
pportunity  to  compete  with  fellow 
itizens  for  honors  and  cash  prizes  in 
early  every  phase  of  agriculture, 
omemaking  and  hobbies.  Farmer  and 
ity  dweller  alike  have  the  chance  to 
ee  and  learn  about  new  developments 
nd  practices  in  agriculture  and  indus- 
y;  to  discuss  their  problems  with  ex- 

[ferts  from  state  departments  and 
eople  in  their  own  fields ;  and  to  have 
wonderful  time  in  the  bargain. 

William  F.  Baker,  State  Fair  Direc- 
jor,  said  this  week  that  additional  ex¬ 
pansion  of  features  at  the  1956  Fair,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  further  increase  in 
Premiums  and  awards  offered  to  exhibi¬ 
ts,  would  tend  to  indicate  that  this 
rear’s  exposition  attendance  will  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year’s  figure  of  453,453,  which 
pade  the  New  York  State  Fair  the 
ivelfth  largest  in  the  nation. 

The  State  Fair  offers  unusual  facili- 
[ies  for  motorists,  Baker  pointed  out. 
ocated  on  Route  48,  just  two  miles 
®uth  of  Interchange  No.  39  on  the  State 

[’hruway,  the  Fair  is  within  easy  driv- 
ig  reach  of  both  New  York  and  out-of- 
tate  residents. 

At  the  Fair,  motorists  will  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  two  large  parking  areas 
|apable  of  holding  an  estimated  30,000 
Again  this  year,  a  shuttle  bus 
Service  will  be  available  between  the 


upper  parking  area  and  the  gates  of  the 
Fair. 

Cash  premiums  offered  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  1956  Fair  total 
$111,019,  an  actual  increase  of  $4,506 
over  the  1955  premium  figure.  The 
horse  show,  held  last  year,  has  not 
been  scheduled  for  this  year’s  Fair. 
Award  increases  have  been  made  in 
eight  departments. 


premium  totals: 

Department 

1956 

1955 

Draft  Horse 

$  9,865 

$  9,215 

Cattle 

25,745 

23,995 

Sheep 

6,040 

6,040 

Swine 

3,401 

3,401 

Poultry 

11,766 

10,459 

NYS  Foods 

600 

600 

Dairy  Products 

2,000 

1,900 

Fruit 

3,700 

3,700 

Flowers 

6,111 

6,000 

Farm  Products 

3,999 

3,999 

Home  Arts 

1,867 

1,818 

Boys  and  Girls 

19,550 

18,710 

Indian  Village 

1,114 

1,100 

Dairy  Goats  ' 

956 

956 

Agricultural  Exten- 

sion 

3,000 

3,000 

County  Home 

Demonstration 

4,300 

4,300 

Grange 

4,470 

4,470 

State  Fair  Theatre 

1,250 

1,650 

Community  Service 

600 

600 

Photo  News  Contest 

600 

600 

“Spotlight  the  Label” 

Contest 

85 

Totals 

$111,019 

$106,513 

From  the  formal  opening  of  the 
gates  at  10  a.m.,  September  1,  by  the 
State  Fair  Queen  and  the  Indian 
Princess,  in  the  presence  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Daniel  J.  Carey  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
other  State  officials,  a  full  program  of 
judging,  exhibitions,  competitions  and 
entertainment  will  be  launched. 

Opening  day  has  been  designated  as 
Volunteer  Firemen’s  Day,  with  all  fire¬ 
men  admitted  free.  There  will  be  a 
noon  luncheon  for  Volunteer  Firemen  in 
the  Women’s  Building.  Other  opening 
day  events:  Free  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  concerts  by  the  Rochester  Com¬ 
munity  Orchestra,  and  free  afternoon 
and  evening  entertainment  in  Empire 
Court;  ceremonial  dances  in  the  Indian 
Village  at  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m.;  the 
Championship  JE  Ranch  Rodeo,  at  2 


and  8  p.m.  in  the  Coliseum;  Kochman’s 
Auto  Thrill  Show  in  front  of  the  grand¬ 
stand  at  7:30  p.m.,  and  Bartlett’s  Water 
Ski  Circus,  variety  acts  and  a  fire¬ 
works  display,  beginning  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  grandstand. 

The  JE  Championship  Ranch  Rodeo 
will  be  a  daily  feature  of.  the  Fair  as 
will  Auto  Thrill  Shows  headed  on  al¬ 
ternate  days  by  Jack  Kochman,  Joey 
Chitwood  and  Ward  Beam. 

At  the  rodeo  performances  Saturday 
through  Monday,  Richard  Webb,  tele¬ 
vision’s  “Captain  Midnight,”  will  be  a 
featured  guest.  Tuesday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  Leo  Carillo,  famed  “Pancho”  of  a 
TV  western  show,  will  appear  with  the 
rodeo. 

Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Coliseum, 
the  State  Fair  will  present  its  tradi¬ 
tional  religious  observance,  “The  State 
Fair  Pauses  before  God,”  sponsored  by 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths. 
This  year’s  ceremony  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Julius 
Mark,  Senior  Rabbi  of  New  York  City’s 
Temple  Emanu-El,  and  the  singing  of  a 
thousand-voice  choir  directed  by  John 
T.  Clough.  All  other  activities  at  the 
Fair  will  come  to  a  halt  during  the 
ceremony. 

Most  outstanding  display,  at  this 
year’s  Fair,  according  to  State  officials, 
will  be  a  gigantic  Conservation  exhibit 
planned  as  the  largest  ever  shown  in 
the  United  States.  Presented  by  the 
State  Conservation  Department,  the 
display  will  include  a  40-foot  waterfall, 
a  well-stocked  trout  brook  and  a  min¬ 
iature  preserve  filled  with  deer,  pheas- 
sant  and  other  wild  game. 

Beginning  Monday  morning  at  9,  the 
Coliseum  will  be  given  over  to  judging 
of  cattle  in  open  classes,  and  to  the 
start  of  draft  horse  judging.  Cattle  and 
horse  judging  will  continue  in  the  Coli¬ 
seum  during  mornings  and  afternoons 
through  Thursday. 

This  year’s  Dairy  Building  exhibit 
will  feature  the  largest  display  of  bulk 
milk  tanks  ever  shown  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Twelve  manufacturers  will  show 
latest  tank  models  in  more  than  4,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

In  the  Industrial  and  Home  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Manufacturers’  Building, 
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special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  dis¬ 
plays  for  home  hobbyists  and  to  the 
promotion  of  New  York  State  as  a  va¬ 
cation  land.  The  Farm  Machinery 
Building  will  again  attract  farmers 
seeking  the  latest  in  equipment. 

The  state’s  finest  in  livestock,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  flowers,  and  dairy  and 
home  products  will  be  on  display 
throughout  the  Fair.  In  addition  to  the 
judging  there  will  be  daily  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  special  events  in  nearly  all 
departments. 

Tuesday  at  the  Fair  is  Women’s  Or¬ 
ganizations  Day,  and  registration  of 
Women’s  groups  will  go  on  through  the 
morning,  culminating  in  a  12:30  p.m. 
luncheon  in  the  Women’s  Building. 

On  Wednesday,  Governor’s  Day,  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman  will  tour  the  Fair¬ 
grounds  and  speak  at  11  a.m.  in  Empire 
Court.  Governor  Harriman  will  also  be 
feted  at  a  special  Governor’s  Luncheon, 
to  be  held  in  the  Harriet  May  Mills 
Building. 

Special  events  Thursday  include 
the  start  of  the  International  Horse 
Pulling  Contest,  morning  and  afternoon 
in  front  of  the  grandstand.  Thursday 
is  Grange-  Day,  and  plans  have  been 
made  for  a  Grange  luncheon  in  the 
Women’s  Building. 

Followers  of  automobile  racing  will 
be  treated  to  four  big  days  at  the  Fair. 
On  the  opening  Saturday,  a  sprint  mid¬ 
get  auto  race  program  will  be  run  at 
1  p.m.  Monday  afternoon,  a  100-mile 
stock  car  race  is  scheduled  and  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  features  the  100 -mile 

championship  NASCAR  race  for  new  • 
stock  cars.  Saturday,  Auto  Race  Day, 
will  be  highlighted  by  the  100-mile 

National  Dirt  Track  Championship 

Auto  Race.  Variety  acts  and  the  water 
ski  circus  will  precede  these  races,  as 
well  as  every  matinee  and  evening 

show  in  the  grandstand. 

Friday  has  been  set  aside  as  “Honor 
our  Teachers”  Day  and  Indian  Day.  A 
well-known  celebrity  will  be  adopted  by 
the  Iroquois  in  a  colorful  3  p.m.  cere¬ 
mony  at  Indian  Village,  and  a  teachers’ 
luncheon  is  to  be  held.  Special  pupils’ 
tickets  are  available  for  Thursday  and 
Friday  admission  to  the  Fair,  and  will 
be  distributed  through  county  ■  school 
systems. 

Director  Baker  expressed  confidence 
that  the  1956  New  York  State  Fair  will 
surpass  its  reputation  as  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  top  expositions,  and  that  “Let’s  go 
to  the  Fair!”  will  be  the  popular  cry  of 
farm  and  city  dwellers  alike  during  the 
first  week  in  September. 
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^(JBATULATIONS,  NYABC! 

HEN  I  was  a  boy,  Father  couldn’t  afford 
to  keep  a  bull,  so  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  lead  the 
ms  to  a  neighbor  who  kept  a  scrub  bull,  usu- 
[lly  less  than  two  years  old.  Now  look  at  the 
ange,  brought  about  by  such  organizations  as 
e  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Co-operative, 
[d  the  purebred  dairy  associations. 

No  small  dairyman  could  ever  dream  of  own- 
,g  a  proven  bull,  worth  many  thousands  of  dol- 
&  whose  services  are  now  available  for  both 
iall  or  large  dairymen  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Reports  at  the  16th  annual  meeting  of  the 
YABC  show  the  remarkable  growth  of  this 
[ood  organization.  It  is  only  16  years  old,  but 
surely  is  quite  a  teenager.  Since  the  organiza- 
ion  was  started  it  has  multiplied  its  member- 
iip  47  times,  to  47,000.  It  has  multiplied  the 
[umber  of  cows  bred  114  times,  to  393,000.  The 
operative  started  with  18  technicians  in  1940; 
low  there  are  193.  Best  of  all,  the  conception 
te  has  improved  from  52%  to  73%.  There  were 
bulls  at  the  beginning,  and  133  today.  That’s 
record  of  which  every  member  of  NY  ABC 
n  be  proud. 


1IILK  HEARINGS  ARE  A  FARCE 

[OONE  can  attend  the  present  milk  hearing 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  without  being 
Kscouraged  and  disgusted.  It  started  in  Newark, 
Pew  Jersey,  on  June  18,  then  adjourned  to 
Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  Binghamton,  Elmira, 
ptica,  Syracuse,  and  Watertown.  After  August 
|  it  was  held  in  New  York  City.  Following  a 
jecess  after  August  10,  it  is  to  be  resumed  again, 
Jrobably  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

This  hearing  is  just  one  more  proof  that  gov- 
Jmment  should  not  be  in  business.  One  purpose 
|f  the  hearing  was  to  consider  a  separate  New 
Jersey  Order.  Another  was  to  discuss  the  inclu- 
|onof  several  Up-State  New  York  cities  in  the 
letropolitan  New  York  Market  Area.  The 
Nrymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association 
M,  without  success,  to  have  the  hearing  also 
wider  a  Comprehensive  Order  that  would  in- 
|!ude  northern  New  Jersey  under  Order  27. 

The  hearing  was  marked  by  arguing  lawyers 
nd  wrangling  witnesses,  with  disagreeing  testi¬ 
fy.  It  presented  a  sounding  board  for  propa- 
Jandists  and  for  consumers  who  know  little  and 
lare  ^ess  about  the  dairymen’s  plight.  They  are 
|dy  interested  in  low  retail  milk  prices.  So  at 
ch  hearings  they  argue  against  any  increase 
'farmers.  Then  some  newspapers  play  up  this 
[onsumer  testimony. 


This 


consumer  attitude  shows  again  how 


rmers  would  fare  if  they  were  members  of  a 
■  or  union  composed  mostly  of  city  members. 
,ven  the  government  itself  is  now  consumer- 
'nded,  because  that  is  where  the  voters  are. 

/  ^ave  high  respect  for  the  legal  profession. 

h  is  reported  that  at  the  New  Jersey  hear- 
§  there  were  40  lawyers  in  attendance;  lesser 
tubers  at  the  other  meetings;  but  altogether 
rnany. 

Tli  •  , 

e’rnilk  Orders  themselves,  written  by  law- 
ers’  are  so  long  and  technical  that  few  laymen 
an  understand  them.  Certainly  the  dairymen 
°se  interests  are  involved  cannot. 

^hen  finally  all  of  the  costly  hearing  is  over, 
Foment  officials  will  retire  to  Washington, 

1 .  ’  m  their  own  good  time,  make  their  de- 
Ms’  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  any  real 

fec.AN 


value  to  dairymen.  How  anyone  can  base  any 
opinion  on  the  record  that  is  being  made  is  be¬ 
yond  understanding. 

Out  of  this  deplorable  situation  some  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Badly  as  it  is  handled,  the  Milk  Marketing 
Order  is  necessary,  because  without  it  there 
would  be  utter  chaos  in  the  market. 

2.  All  costly,  confusing,  badly  managed  milk 
hearings  which  cost  dairymen  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  should  be  stopped.  They 
get  nowhere,  and  do  tremendous  damage  by 
creating  more  and  more  confusion. 

3.  Leaders  of  the  industry  should  sit  down  with  , 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  work  out 
changes  in  milk  marketing  agreements. 

4.  When  the  principles  have  been  agreed  upon, 
the  Order  should  be  written  in  just  about  one 
typewritten  page  in  simple  language  devoid 
of  all  confusing  legal  terms. 

5.  Last,  this  Order  should  be  publicized  so  that 
every  dairyman  knows  what  it  is  all  about, 
followed  by  a  vote  by  dairymen  approving  or 
disapproving. 

If  present  laws  do  not  permit  this  simple  pro¬ 
cedure,,  then  change  the  law. 

THEY  MARC  It  SOMEWHERE  ELSE 

rJnHE  DEATH  of  Albert  Woolson,  109-year-old 
last  Union  veteran,  brings  sad  memories.  It 
doesn’t  seem  so  long  ago  when  as  a  small  boy 
I  watched,  with  great  pride,  my  father  ride  a 
prancing  horse  at  the  head  of  a  long  parade  of 
Union  veterans,  on  their  way  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  their  dead  comrades. 

Father  spent  four  years  in  very  active  service 
in  the  Civil  War.  I  grew  up  listening  to  him  and 
his  comrades  “talking  it  over.”  During  my  boy¬ 
hood  I  was  constantly  reminded  by  my  father 
and  his  friends  of  the  principles  that  made 
America  great,  and  the  need  of  preserving  them. 

The  Boys  in  Blue  are  now  all  marching 
Somewhere  Else,  but  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought  are  eternal.  God  grant  that  we  may 
always  keep  them  bright  and  shining. 

A  VERY  BAR  LAW 

“Mr.  Dean  Murphy,  a  farmer  at  Trumansburg, 
New  York,  phoned  me  several  days  ago  regarding 
the  story  in  July  7  issue  entitled  “A  Small  Business 
But  Real  Experience.”  Dean  Murphy  has  a  roadside 
stand  on  his  farm  on  Route  96,  selling  milk,  eggs, 
and  farm  produce  in  season.  Several  weeks  ago  two 
men  stopped  by  and  made  a  purchase  from  Dean 
Murphy’s  twelve-year-old  son,  who  was  tending  the 
stand.  After  the  purchase  was  made  they  announc¬ 
ed  that  they  were  State  labor  inspectors,  and  talked 
with  Dean  Murphy,  telling  him  that  under  the  law 
he  was  subject  to  fine  or  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
violating  the  child  labor  law  in  permitting  a  young¬ 
ster  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  make  sales  at 
the  roadside  stand.” — I.W.I. 

J  HAVE  no  words  strong  enough  to  condemn 
an  oppressive  and  injurious  law  that  prevents 
boys  and  girls  from  getting  much  needed  busi¬ 
ness  experience  and  acquiring  habits  or  respon¬ 
sibility.  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
of  the  American  farmer  is  the  boys  and  girls  who 
are  brought  up  to  work  and  given  a  sense  of 
responsibility  before  they  leave  the  farm  for 
other  business  and  professions.  We  are  rapidly 
losing  that  contribution,  not  only  because  there 
are  not  so  many  farmers,  but  because  of  danger¬ 
ous,  unnecessary  laws  like  the  one  cited  above. 


Let’s  do  something  about  some  of  these  laws 
that  oppress  farmers,  instead  of  letting  city  or¬ 
ganizations  and  long-haired  “do-gooders”  get 
away  with  it.  Talk  with  your  representatives 
in  the  State  Legislature.  Ask  your  farm  leaders 
to  get  busy.  If  you  don’t,  it  won’t  be  long  before 
rural  people  will  have  few  rights  left. 

FLY  TIME 

^^NE  OF  MY  not  so  good  memories  as  a  boy 
on  a  farm  is  of  screen  doors  black  with  flies. 
Every  time  the  door  was  opened  they  got  into 
the  house.  Mother  fought  them  all  of  the  time 
with  sticky  fly  paper,  (ever  sit  down  on  one?) 
Sometimes  she  made  flails  with  strips  of  paper. 
Then  she  would  open  the  doors  and  get  all  of 
us  to  shooing  the  flies  out  with  the  flails. 

Back  still  farther  into  pioneer  days,  there  were 
no  screens,  so  you  can  imagine  how  the  flies 
covered  the  food. 

Today  we  know  that  flies  are  not  only  a  nuis¬ 
ance,  they  are  a  real  health  menace  that  carry 
disease.  Mother  had  no  controls  except  the 
screens,  fly  paper,  and  paper  flails,  but  today  we 
have  chemical  sprays  which  are  very  effective, 
so  there  is  no  excuse  for  exposing  the  health  of 
our  families  to  these  nasty,  dirty  insects. 

Two  types  of  fly  sprays  are  available.  One 
type  is  the  “space  spray”  where  you  spray  into 
the  air,  shut  the  room,  and  sweep  up  the  dead 
flies  later.  The  other  type  is  the  residual  spray, 
put  onto  screen  doors,  walls,  and  ceilings,  and 
which  kills  flies  that  alight  on  the  sprayed  sur¬ 
face.  You  will  find  several  brands  of  both  kinds 
of  spray  at  your  farm  supply  store.  Read  the 
labels  and  follow  directions. 

STATE  SOCIALISM  LOSES  BATTLE 

rJ1HE  SO-CALLED  Lehman  Bill,  sponsored 
by  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  which  would 
have  permitted  the  State  to  develop  the  addi¬ 
tional  power  from  Niagara,  passed  the  Senate 
but  was  killed  in  committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Great  credit  is  due  Representative  William  E. 
Miller  of  Lockport,  New  York,  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  whose  untiring  efforts  convinced  their 
associates  that  State  operation  of  Niagara  power 
would  be  out-and-out  socialism,  and  would  be 
a  tremendous  blow  to  our  whole  free  enterprise 
system. 

It  is  only  a  temporary  victory,  however,  for 
the  fight  will  have  to  be  renewed  in  the  next 
Congress  by  those  who  believe  in  free  enterprise. 

GET  IT  DONE 

'jpHE  DEATH  or  crippling  sickness  of  several 
hundred  children,  in  the  city  of  Chicago  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  and  the  responsibility  of  every 
parent  to  make  sure  that  their  children  have  the 
Salk  antipolio  shots. 

* 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

^J^N  OLD  chestnut  is  going  the  rounds  about 
the  woman  who  leaned  too  far  out  of  an  up¬ 
stairs  window  while  trying  to  wash  it.  She  lost 
her  balance,  fell,  and  by  some  miracle  plumped 
squarely  into  the  garbage  can  below,  just  miss¬ 
ing  a  Chinese  man  who  was  passing. 

The  man  jumped  back,  startled,  looked, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  on  mumbling 
to  himself: 

“Amelicans  velly  wasteful.  Woman  good  for 
ten  years  yet.” 
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NEVER  BEFORE!  ONE 
LOADER  TO  FIT  SO 
MANY  DIFFERENT 
“S'"™  MODELS  OF  TRACTORS 


THE$uper$ix 


V' 


*• 


3,000  Lb.  Capacity 
Box  Type  Booms 


,  THE  "CHIEF"  IS  MADE  TO  FIT 

•  Allis  Chalmers  WC,  WD,  and  WD45. 

•  Case  SC,  DC,  VAC,  VAC-14,  301,  311,  400  Row  Crop  and  Adj.  Wide  Front- 
Case  DC4. 

•  Cockshutt  20,  30,  40,  50— Co-op  E2,  E3,  E4,  E5  Row  Crop  Adj.  Wide  Front 
and  Standard. 

•  Farmall  C,  Super  C,  H,  Super  H,  M,  Super  M,  Super  MTA,  300  and  400  Row 
Crop  and  Adjustable  Wide  Front. 

•  International  W-400. 

•  John  Deere  A,  B,  G,  50,  60,  70  Row  Crop  and  Adj.  Wide  Front  and  70  Stand- 
ard-AR  1949-1953  Models. 

•  McCormick  W 4,  W6,  Super  W6  and  Super  WD6. 

•  Massey  Harris  30,  33,  44,  44  Special  Row  Crop,  Adj.  Wide  Front  and  Standard. 

•  Minneapolis-Moline  R,  Z,  U,  445  Row  Crop  and  Adj.  Wide  Front  U  Standard, 
445  Utility. 

•  Oliver  77,  88,  Super  77,  Super  88  Row  Crop  and  Adj.  Wide  Front. 

Manure  fork  and  material  bucket 
shown  above.  Other  Chief  attachments 
include  78"  angle  dozer,  60"  bulldoz¬ 
er,  84"  snow  and  grain  bucket  and 
manure  plate  for  fork. 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company  Exhibit 


Chief  mounting  brackets  are  made 
available  for  new  model  tractors  as 
they  appear  on  the  market.  Contact 
your  supplier  for  information  on  trac¬ 
tor  models  not  listed  above. 


NEW  MULKEY  ELEVATORS 

On  Display  at  the  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  EXHIBIT 

Ab  '  \ 

Spaces  77  -  84 


TWO  GREAT  NEW  MULKEYS  TO 
GIVE  YOU  AllFf  ON  THE  FARM! 

Famous  Economy  Big  20"  Elevator 

Finest  elevator  in  its  class!  20"  wide  x  6"  deep,  heavily 
braced  16-gage,  double  trough  with  shelled  corn  re¬ 
lief  and  release.  All-welded  tubular  steel  under¬ 
carriage  and  A-frame  engineered  to  balance  26' 

34'  or  42'  elevators.  #55  heavy-duty  double  chain, 
and  self-aligning  bearings.  Safe  worm-gear 
type,  heavy-duty  winch  assembly.  Built-in 
speed  reduction  and  mount  for  gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  power,  standard  equipment.  Heavy- 
duty  IS"  DCR  disc  wheels  with  roller 
bearings.  3"  flights  with  13"  spac¬ 
ing  for  ear  corn  or  small  grains. 


GUARANTEED 


Handles  baled  hay  on  edge 
or  side,  also,  ear  corn, 
shelled  corn  and 
small  grains. 


Famous  HEAVY-DUTY  20"  Elevator 


HEAVY  DUTY  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  LONG  LIFE!  20"  wide  X 
6"  deep,  heavily  braced  14-gage,  double  trough  with  shelled  corn 
relief  and  release.  All-welded  tubular  steel  undercarriage  and 
A-frame  engineered  to  balance  24',  32'  or  40'  elevators.  #55 
heavy-duty  double  chain,  and  self-aligning  bearings.  Safe 
worm-gear  type,  heavy-duty  winch  assembly.  CUSTOM- 
BUILT  SPEED  REDUCTION  and  mount  for  ga£  or  electric 
power,  standard  equipment.  Built-in  power  take¬ 
off,  safety  slip  clutch.  Heavy  duty  15"  DCR 
TIMKEN  BEARING  disc  wheels.  3"  flights  with 
13"  spacing  for  ear  corn  or  small  grains. 

Swivel  or  flexible  hoods,  4'  and  8'  exten¬ 
sions,  drag  hoppers  available. 

Manufactured  by 

SAM  MULKEY 
CO. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  VISIT  FOREIGN  LANDS 

Cornell  Prof.  A.  T.  Mosher,  right,  studies  maps  of  the  countries  New  York  State  Inte 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange  delegates  will  visit  this  summer.  Dr.  Mosher  who  hi 
spent  more  than  20  years  outside  his  native  United  States  told  the  delegates  th< 
could  get  along  in  any  country  in  the  world  if  they  would  "keep  smiling  and  ai 
questions."  Dr.  Mosher  helped  in  the  orientation  program  for  the  IFYE  delegate 
Others  in  the  photo  are  Antonio  Magalhaes,  an  IFYE  delegate  to  the  U.  S.  fro 
Brazil;  Ruth  Morse,  Whallonsburg  (Essex  County),  who  will  go  to  Austria;  Floyd  Col 
Geneva  (Seneca  County),  scheduled  as  an  IFYE  delegate  to  Pakistan;  Margaret  Ree 
Troy,  (Rensselaer  County),  going  to  Turkey;  and  Miss  Martha  Leighton,  associo 
State  4-H  Club  Leader  and  coordinator  of  the  IFYE  program  in  New  York  Stal 


MM* 


Livestock  Vie  for  $25,000  at  N.  Y.  S.  Fair 


CATTLE  exhibitors  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  Syracuse,  September 
1-8,  will  compete  for  $25,745  in  awards. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $1,750  over  the 
1955  premium  figure. 

Sam  T.  Slack  is  superintendent  of 
the  1956  cattle  show.  His  assistant  su¬ 
perintendents  are  Harry  Ft.  Ainslie, 
dairy  division,  and  Myron  D.  Lacey, 
beef  cattle.  All  three  are  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Judges  for  the  show  are: 

Ayrshire:  Fordyce  Ely,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O.  Brown  Swiss: 
Elmer  N.  Hansen,  Gary,  Ill.  Guernsey: 
Harry  A.  Herman,  Columbia,  Mo.  Hol- 
stein-Friesian:  A.  C.  “Whitie”  Thom¬ 
son,  Oak  Dell  Farm,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Jersey:  George  M.  Harris,  Carrollton, 
Ky.  Milking  Shorthorn:  Harold  Tyner, 
Tipton,  Ind.  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Here¬ 
ford:  Arthur  D.  Weber,  Kansas  State 
College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

All  Steers:  Donald  Kniffen,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Judging  of  the  various  breed  classes 
will  be  done  in  the  Coliseum  as  follows: 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Monday,  Sept.  3—8:30  a.m. :  4-il  and 
FFA  Dairy  Showmanship.  11  a.m.:  4-H 
and  FFA  Holstein,  Guernsey  and  Brown 
Swiss  classes.  3  p.m. :  Guernsey  and 
Brown  Swiss  open  classes  for  calves, 
junior  and  senior  yearlings  and  junior 
get-of-sire. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  4 — 9  to  12  a.m.  and  1  to 
5  p.m. :  Brown  Swiss  and  Guernsey  bull 
classes,  cow  classes,  2  years  and  over  and 
group  classes.  Holstein  bull  and  female 
classes  including  heifers  up  to  18  months 
and  under  2  years ;  junior  get-of-sire ;  and 
class  for  cows  to  he  judged  on  udder 
alone.  9  to  12  noon :  4-H  and  FFA  Ayr¬ 
shire  classes.  1  to  5  p.m. Ayrshire  classes 
for  calves,  junior  and  senior  yearlings  and 
junior  get-of-sire. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  5 — 9  to  12  noon  and  1 
to  5  p.m. :  Holstein  cow  classes,  2  years 
and  over,  and  group  classes.  Ayrshire  bull 
classes,  cow  classes,  2  years  and  over  and 
group  classes.  9  to  12  noon  and  1  to  2  p.m. : 
4-H  and  FFA  Jersey  classes.  2  to  5  p.m.: 
Jersey  calves,  junior  and  senior  yearlings, 
junior  get-of-sire. 

Thursday,  Sept.  6 — 9  to  12  noon  and  1 
to  5  p.m. :  Jersey  bull  classes,  cow  classes, 
2  years  and  over  and  group  classes.  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  classes.  4-H  FFA  and  open 
classes. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

Wednesday,  Sept.  5 — 9  to  10  a.m.:  4-H 


and  FFA  Hereford  and  Aberdeen-Ang 
classes.  10  to  12  noon  and  1  to  4  p.m 
Hereford  classes. 

Thursday,  Sept.  6 — 9  to  12  noon  and 
to  3  p.m. :  Aberdeen-Angus  classes.  3  to 
p.m. :  All  steer  classes. 


R.  Willis  Stout  of 
Jefferson  County, 
Kentucky  says: 


t( 


HARVEST- 


HANDLER 

replaced  two  harvest  hands” 


"I  used  to  hire  two  extra  men  just  to  bin  o 
and  crib  corn.  Now  with  my  Belt  Harvesj 
Handler  elevator  doing  the  Heavy  J1 . 
con  manage  the  storing  chore  quickly  o 
easily,” 


A  Belt  Harvest-Handler  can  do  a  two- 
manjob  on  your  farm,  to°  •  .  ;  p  , 
for  itself  fast  in  time  and  lab°r  »a  • 
Handles  ear  corn,  small  grain,  ensi  P  ■ 
poultry  litter,  cotton  seed,  nuts 
vegetables.  Double  Duty  Model  6jC  ' 
handles  bales.  One-man  operattori 
help  for  other  work  .  .  handy  e 
sions,  accessories  add  versatility.  u  t> 
weight,  all-bolted  aluminum  construe 
tion.  Chain  or  rubber  belt. 


BUY  QUALITY  ...  BUY  BELT 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  TODAY! 


|  THE  BELT  CORPORATION 

6808  Stahl  Road  Orient,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  on  Harves 
I  Handlers.  No  obligation. 


1  Name 
I  Street 


L 


City 


State 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


In  addition  to  the  Soil  Bank  with  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1.2  billion  a  year,  Congress 


FEDERAL  legislation 

passed  the  following  legislation  of  interest  to  farmers: 

1.  Increased  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  borrowing  capacity  by  $2.5 
|  billion  to  $14  billion. 

2.  Extended  special  school  milk  program  for  2  years  and  made  it  available  to 
|  an  eligible  nonprofit  child-care  institutions. 

3.  Extended  the  accelerated  brucellosis  eradication  program  for  2  years  and 
[increased  funds  from  $15  million  to  $20  million  annually. 

4.  Voted  another  $1.5  billion  to  finance  exports  abroad,  $500  million  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  distribute  perishable  products  in  this  country. 

5.  Strengthened  farm  credit  by  two  bills.  One  permits  combining  Production 
[Credit  Corporations  and  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks  and  makes  it  easy 
[to  replace  government  capital  with  farm  capital.  The  other  makes  farm  lend¬ 
ing  by  Farmers  Home  Administration  easier  and  more  liberal. 

6.  Enabled  farmers  to  get  refunds  of  Federal  gas  tax  on  fuel  used  for  power 
|  on  farms. 

7.  Increased  Social  Security  benefits  by  making  it  possible  for  disabled  work¬ 
ers  to  get  benefits  at  50;  also  benefits  to  women  who  retire  at  age  62. 

Also  important  to  you  are  some  of  the  things  Congress  failed  to  do. 

1.  It  turned  down  bill  to  permit  New  York  State  to  develop  Niagara  power. 

2.  It  turned  down  scheme  for  Federal  dam  to  develop  electric  power  at  Hell’s 
|  Canyon  where  development  by  private  enterprise  has  already  started. 

3.  It  cut  $1  billion  from  requested  figure  for  Foreign  Aid,  but  amount  author¬ 
ised  is  still  $1  billion  above  previous  year. 

4.  Failed  to  pass  a  bill  providing  Federal  aid  for  depressed  areas;  also  in¬ 
creases  in  postal  rates. 


Engineers  from  the  USD  A 
have  studied  weaknesses  of 


WIND  RESISTANT  BUILDINGS: 

| farm  buildings  blown  down  by  high  winds.  They  report  buildings  can  be 
I  strengthened  at  relatively  low  cost.  If  interested  write  to  “Office  of  Informa- 
Ition,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.”  and  ask  for  Agricul¬ 
ture  Information  Bulletin  144  “Preventing  Storm  Wind  Damage  to  Farm 
[Buildings.” 


LIVING  STANDARDS: 


From  1947  to  1956,  hourly  earnings  of  U.  S. 
workers  in  terms  of  dollars  rose  57%.  How¬ 


ever  prices  reduced  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  by  17%  to  give  workers 
30%  more  buying  power.  This  matched  almost  exactly  a  30%  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  proving  again  that  real  wages  advance  only  as  we  produce  more. 

|I  'UM  PRICES:  July  farm  prices  received  averaged  3%  above  July  last 
■  year  but  prices  paid  were  up  almost  as  much.  The  par¬ 
ity  ratio  of  85%  compared  with  84%  a  year  ago  and  86%  for  June  1956.  In 
June,  prices  for  fruit,  meat  animals  and  vegetables  were  down;  prices  for  milk, 
potatoes,  soybeans,  oats  and  corn  were  up. 

larm  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30  were  up  10%  to  a  total  of  $3,475 
Million.  Excluding  cotton,  exports  were  up  26%  and  were  the  highest  in  the  30 
pears  records  have  been  kept. 

IfflETT  PROMOTION:  The  New  York-New  England  Apple  Institute 

at  recent  annual  meeting  approved  a  promo- 
'on  budget  of  $72,670,  including  a  limited  appropriation  to  the  $85,000  national 
[Promotion. 

Directors  agreed  unanimously  that  this  year’s  crop  needs  all  possible  promo- 
10n  to  bring-  a  return  justified  by  the  small  crop. — Hugh  Cosline 

~~  J^hftSong  of the  L&zq  Faijpegji 

OF  ALL  the  living  things  there 
are,  the  most  cantankerous  by  far, 

|s  the  mosquito,  you’ll  agree,  and  how 
they  love  to  light  on  me!  There’s 
nothing  that  upsets  me  more  than 
when  I  step  outside  the  door  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  sight  of  setting  sun  and 
coming  night,  then  must  forget  the 
scene  because  a  hundred  squadrons 
start  to  buzz.  From  ev’ry  angle  they 
descend,  each  one  of  them  inserts  an 
end  into  ’most  ev'ry  inch  of  space 
upon  my  tender  arms  and  face;  before 
:  caij  retreat  inside,  I’ve  got  a  burn- 
ln£;  itching  hide. 

Ihe  world  has  many  kinds  of  pests, 
ut  ’cept  for  skeeters  all  the  rest  at 
®ast  can  offer  some  excuse  for  why 
lra  Nature  turned  ’em  loose.  For  in- 
ance,  worms  stir  up  the  ground  and  ^ 
nakes  eat  insects  by  the  pound;  our  / 
cientists  make  tests  on  rats,  and  ' 

\ce  are  meals  for  hungry  cats.  My 
eighbor’s  value  isn’t  great,  but  he’s 
^.good  debating  mate;  and  though 
roandy  makes  me  fuss  because  she’s  so  obstreperous,  at  least  she  keeps 
she  fe(i>  it’s  true,  and  does  a  lot  of  choring,  too.  So  I’ll  admit  that  even 
e  heats  skeeters  for  utility. 
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R  OT  O -  S  P  E  E  D 


BIG 

HEAVY 

DUTY 

7 

SIX 


Take  the  Roto-Speed  right  down 
the  rows  —  one  pass  will  reduce 
stalks  to  a  valuable  mulch  that 
will  help  condition  your  soil.  De¬ 
stroys  insect  breeding  places, 
too.  But  that’s  not  all.  Roto- 
Speed.  cuts  stubble,  mows  pas¬ 
tures  and  clears  land  —  works 
all  over  all  year  round.  Put  a 
Roto-Speed  to  work  on  your 
farm  —  what  a  job  it  will  do! 


BUDGET- 

PRICED 


lift  or  tow 


SEE  THIS  4  SEASON 
WORKHORSE  IN  ACTION. 
YOUR  DEALER  WILL  BE 
GLAD  TO  DEMONSTRATE 
A  ROTO-SPEED  FOR  YOU 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 
,  OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 


Model  M 

For  s  m  o  o  t  h  e  r 
trailer-type  raking 
with  any  tractor. 


Model  3-P 


Spsitacvtar  ~  the  only  wheel 
take  with  a  3-point  hitch! 


far  easiet  fraifor-type  raking 
ift  admtabfe  Swaths  ( 4-8  ft.) 


At  last — such  perfect  balance  even  youngsters 
handle  it  with  ease. 

Name  the  feature  you  want  most  in  a  hi-speed 
automatic  hay  rake  .  .  .  now  you’ll  find  it  ir 
Morrill’s  smooth  effortless  Hay  Master  that  ex 
cels  even  on  rough  terrain!  Don’t  rake  anything 
in  ’56  till  you’ve  seen  this  marvel  in  action  — 
and  learned  how  little  it  costs  to  buy  and  main¬ 
tain  the  all-new  Hay  Master. 


See  the  1956  Morrill 
in  the  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE 
exhibit 
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Better  in  All  Kinds  of  Weather 

LLOYD  Double-Grip  Tractor  Tire  Chains 
give  more  pull  and  increased  traction  in 
mud  or  snow.  Ideal  for  feedlots,  on 
stubble-covered  fields  or  in  hauling  heavy 
loads.  The  special  LLOYD  fastener  makes 
chains  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off.  The 
patented  LLOYD  Double-Grip  Cross  Chain 
arrangement  holds  chains  on  top  of  tires 
.  .  .  chain,  not  tire,  carries  the  weight. 
Cross  Chains  are  self-cleaning!  Available 
in  all  regular  sizes  to  fit  largest  size 

See  the  LLOYD 
double-grip 

FARM  TRACTOR 
TIRE  CHAINS 

at  the 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE 
COMPANY 
OUTDOOR 
MACHINERY 
EXHIBIT 

LLOYD  CHAIN 
CORPORATION 

Maryville,  Missouri 


"Easy-Way"  Post-Hole  Digger 

Entirely  Automatic  .  .  .  Heavy  Duty  Universal  Steel 
Frames  .  .  .  Self  Lubricating  Bearings  —  Shear  Pin 
Replaces  Quickly  on  Universal  Shaft  .  .  .  Double 
Auger  fluting  for  cleaner  holes,  6” — 9”-or  12” 
diameter.  Get  the  facts  on  the  NEW  “Easy-Way” 
— lowest  priced  digger  of  its  kind  on  market. 
Special  Model  for  all  leading  tractors.^ 

Write  for  Prices  &  Details 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Downington,  Pa.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Waterville,  Maine 


TAKE  A  TIP  FROM  'AR&YQ.lPf) 


JDNLV  AEROQUip 
SELF-SEALING 
COUPLINGS  MATE 
with  the  aeroquipJ 

BREAKWAy 
COUPLINGS  THAT 
come  with  most' 

FARfi/V  TRACTORS  II 


See  This  Equipment  at  the 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company  Exhibi 


A  highlight  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  session  of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders' 
Co-operative  held  in  Ithaca  on  August  3  was  the  presentation  of  the  first  Technician's 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  recognizing  service  to  local  members  of  the  47,000 
member  cooperative  and  to  the  dairy  industry.  Top  winner  this  year  among  NYABC's 
195  technicians  was  Jerry  Fones,  New  Haven,  N.  Y.  shown  here  receiving  his  citation, 
as  Mrs.  Fones  looks  on,  from  E.  R.  Eastman,  president  and  editor  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  chairman  of  a  three  man  awards  selection  committee.  —Photos:  c.  Hadley  Smith 


NY  ABC  Meeting  and  Show 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  was 
part  of  a  two-day  event  including  the 
cooperative’s  Sixth  Annual  Competitive 
Cattle  Show.  Favored  with  two  days  of 
bright  sunshine,  the  show  attracted  a 
crowd  of  better  than  6,000  spectators 
to  the  organization’s  Judd  Falls  Road 
headquarters. 

The  cattle  show  part  of  the  two-day 
program,  headed  by  superintendent 
Harold  Rosa,  got  underway  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  August  3  with  a  record  high 
number  of  119  entries  of  youngsters  un¬ 
der  21  in  the  Junior  Showmanship  Con¬ 
test.  Judges  awarded  the  C.  Hadley 
Smith  Junior  Showmanship  Trophy  to 
James  Dean  of  Ithaca.  Top  junior  show¬ 
man  for  the  Holstein  breed  was  Sylvia 
Patchen,  Locke;  for  the  Ayrshire  breed, 
Warren  Hensel,  Batavia;  for  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breed,  Ronald  Ripley,  R.D.  4,  Cort¬ 
land;  and  for  the  Brown  Swiss  breed, 
Ronald  C.  Marshall,  Genoa. 


Named  as  Grand  Champion  Holstein 
at  the  show  was  a  four  year  old  Wal¬ 
lace  daughter  owned  by  Jeanne  Collins 
of  Malone.  Grand  Champion  Guernsey 
was  a  four  year  old  daughter  of  Mo, 
owned  by  Stanley  Murphy,  Tully. 
Named  Grand  Champion  Jersey  was  an 
eight  year  old  Marshall  daughter  owned 
by  Alice  and  Jim  Egan,  North  Bangor; 
while  the  Grand  Champion  Ayrshire 
was  a  nine  year  old  Charm  daughter 
shown  by  Glenn  C.  Porter,  Watertown. 
Taking  the  Grand  Championship  for 
the  Brown  Swiss  breed  was  a  junior 
yearling  Pearson  daughter  owned  by 
Stewart  Benedict,  Massena. 

Directors  elected  included  Glenn  C. 
Porter,  Watertown,  representing  the 
Ayrshire  breed;  Stewart  Benedict,  Mas¬ 
sena,  representing  the  Brown  Swiss 
breed;  Benjamin  T.  Foster,  Middlebury, 
Vermont,  and  Albert  S.  Fox,  Olive- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


James  Dean,  Ithaca,  was 
named  Junior  Champion 
Showman  at  the  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  Cattle  Show  of  New 
York  Artificial  Breeders' 
Cooperative  held  in  Ithaca, 
August  3  and  4.  Dean,  top 
winner  among  a  record 
119  entries,  is  shown  here 
receiving  the  coveted  C. 
Hadley  Smith  Junior  Cham¬ 
pion  Showman  Trophy 
from  the  donor,  an  Ithaca 
photographer.  The  animal 
which  helped  young  Dean 
to  take  first  place  is 
Dean's  Joyful,  daughter  of 
the  NYABC  sire  Blonde. 


DULLER  SAW  FRAME 


A  hard  job  made 
easy.  The  Buller 
Saw  Frame  takes' 
the  labor  out  of 
wood  sawing. 
Thousands  of 
satisfied  users  say 
the  BULLER  is 
the  best.  Quickly 
and  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  front 
end  (or  to  drawbar  on  tractors  having  rear 
pulleys)  by  means  of  special  fittings,  individu¬ 
ally  designed  for  each  model.  Folds  up >  for 
transporting.  Three  tractor  models  and  three 
stationary  models.  Tilting  and  rolling  table 
types. 

See  the  BULLER  Saw  Frame  at  the 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company  Outdoor 
Machinery  Exhibit. 

BULLER  MFG.  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Kansas 


GILSON 


Model  2-T-SW 
Equipped  for  electric 
motor  mounting. 


FARM 

MIXERS 

Gilson  farm  mixers  are 
quality  built  for  de¬ 
pendable  performance 
whether  mixing  concrete, 
inoculating  seeds  or 
washing  root  crops. 


STURDY-SIMPLE 

SAFE 


GILSON  BROS.  CO. 

FREDONIA,  WISCONSIN 
See  this  equipment  at 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 
J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 


^4eroquip 

FARM  HOSE  AND  REUSABLE  FITTINGS 

Ask  your  farm  dealer 


J.S.  Woodhouse  Company  Displays  Pittsburgh  Elevator  and  Plants 


THE  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  showing  two 
quality  famous  farm  implements  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  These  implements 
are  the  Harvey  adjustable  side  elevator 
and  the  Pittsburgh-Cole  planter. 

The  Pittsburgh-Cole  Planter  is  available 
for  all  three-point  hitch  tractors,  Allis- 


Chalmers  snap  coupler  and  International 
Fast  Hitch.  One  of  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  planter  is  its  ability  to  plant 
small  seeds  such  as  beets,  all  types  of 
beans,  peas,  asparagus  and  ungraded 
corn.  The  seed  plates  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  not  crack  bean  seeds.  The  plant¬ 
ing  mechanisms  float  with  the  contour  of 
the  ground.  This  floating  action  insures 
an  even  stand  because  all 
seeds  are  covered. 

„  Other  outstanding  features 

of  the  Pittsburg  h-Cole 
Planter  are  duplex  hoppers 
which  allow  two  different 
types  of  seeds  to  be  planted 
at  the  saxpe  time :  hill  or 
drill  drop ;  positive  fertilizer 
feed  mechanism;  fertilizer 
hoppers  holding  a  bag  of 
fertilizer  each ;  fertilizer  can 
be  handled  with  simple  add¬ 
ed  attachments. 


pi 


The  Harvey  Red-Hed  Ele¬ 
vator  is  nationally  known 
for  its  versatility,  quality 
and  rugged  construction. 
This  elevator  contains  three 
outstanding  features  —  ad¬ 


justable  section  sides,  roller  chain  and 
high  tensile  Cor-Ten  steel  sections. 

The  Harvey  Elevator’s  adjustable  sides 
can  be  opened  to  a  full  21  inch  width  for 
elevating  bales ;  three  quarters  open  for 
elevating  bags  and  round  bales;  half  open 
for  elevating  ear  corn ;  closed  for  elevat¬ 
ing  small  grains  and  wet  silage. 

The  Harvey  Elevator’s  roller  chain  per¬ 
mits  25  to  50%  higher  speed  than  regular 
‘link  chain.  Roller  chain  minimizes  stretch¬ 
ing  and  breaking.  The  Cor-Ten  steel  body 
sections  combine  high  tensile  strength 
with  rust  resistance. 

Other  outstanding  features  of  the  Harvey 
Elevator  include  a  safety  clutch;  adjust¬ 
able  engine  mounting;  speed  reducer  with 
precision  gears;  roller  bearing  transport 
wheels. 

The  Harvey  Elevator  and  Pittsburgh-Cole 
Planter  are  distributed  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  by  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  This  company  also 
distributes  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Spring 'and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Vulcan  Pulverizers, 
Roderick  Lean  Rotary  Hoes,  Harvey  Ham¬ 
mer  Mills,  Pittsburgh  Deep  Feeder  and 
Carry-Lift.  ( Advertisement ) 
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laity  Program  at  the  Syracuse  Fair 


Every  Day,  Sept.  1-8 

h'OO  si  m,— — Gates  open. 

*  jo  a,m.— All  exhibits  open. 

World  Famous  Dancing  Wa¬ 
ters,  all  day  and  evening.  Mid¬ 
way. 

Cattle  Judging  (Monday 
through  Thursday),  Coliseum. 
Farm  Machinery  Show,  Farm 
Machinery  Bldg,  and  outside 
area.  Dairy  Industrial  Show, 
Dairy  Bldg. 

Exhibits  and  demonstrations, 
Poultry  Bldg. 

Youth  “Fair  Within  a  Fair’' 
—judging  all  day,  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Bldg. 

(CM  a.m.— Food  judging  to  5  p.m.,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg.  Food  and  utility 
demonstrations  start,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg.  (Monday  through 
Friday.) 

Boy  Scout  Exhibit  (Monday 
through  Friday)  Wednesday 
*  at  12  noon — Empire  Court. 
jl:00  a.m.— Ceremonial  songs  and  dances 
(2  p.m.  on  Friday),  Indian 
Village.  Any  boy  or  girl  can 
shake  hands  with  a  real  In¬ 
dian  Chief,  after  each  cere¬ 
mony  when  the  Chiefs  come 
down  from  the  mounds. 

|l:30  a, m.— Amateur  Show,  Grange  Bldg. 

;00  m.  Flower  arrangements  demon¬ 
strations  start  (except  first 
two  days)  Horticulture  Bldg. 
Cotton  Bag  Fashion  Show 
(except  Sunday  and  Tuesday) 
Women’s  Bldg.  (Saturday, 
opening  day — at  2  p.m.) 

1:00  p.m.— Orchestra  (except  Sunday) 
Empire  Court. 

Fashion  Show  (except  Sun¬ 
day) — Women’s  Bldg. 

:30  p.m.— Amateur  Show — Grange  Build¬ 
ing. 

M  p.m.— Knit  Fashions  (M  o  n  d  a  y 
through  Friday)  —  Women’s 
Bldg. 

[4:00  p.m.— Presentation  of  Food  Contest 
Awards — Women’s  Bldg. 
Ceremonial  songs  and  dances 
—Indian  Village. 

Bridal  Fashion  Show  (Monday 
through  Friday)  —  Women’s 
Building  Auditorium. 

M  p.m.— Plays  at  New  York  State  Fair 
Theatre  by  Amateur  Drama¬ 
tic  Clubs  (4  p.m.  opening  Sat¬ 
urday,  4:30  Sunday,  no  plays 
on  last  Saturday)  —  Women’s 
Bldg.  Auditorium. 

5.00  p.m.— Daily.  (7:00  p.m.  Sunday)  Or¬ 
chestra,  Empire  Court. 

:30  p.m.— Auto  Thrill  Show,  Water  Ski¬ 
ing,  Stunting,  Motorboating, 
Grandstand. 

S'OO  p.m.— Bodeo  (except  final  Saturday) 
—Coliseum. 

'00  p.m.— Fireworks  (final  Saturday  8 :00 
p.m.)  —  Grandstand. 


!  - 


i 

1:00 

:30 

No 

:00 


Firemen’s  Day— Sept.  1 

a.m.— Fruit,  Flower,  and  Farm  Pro¬ 
duce  Judging,  Horticulture 
Bldg. 

Rochester  Community  Orches¬ 
tra — Empire  Court. 

1  P.m.— Midget  Auto  Race  —  Grand¬ 
stand. 

P.m.— Rodeo,  Captain  Midnight,  Coli¬ 
seum. 

p.m.— Presentation  of  Queens,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg. 

p.m.  State  Fair  Theater — Women’s 
Bldg. 

p.m.— Rochester  Community  Orches¬ 
tra,  Empire  Court, 
p.m.— New  York  State  Fair  Queen’s 
Coronation,  Grandstand. 

Sunday,  Sept.  2 

a.m.— Flower  Judging,  Horticultur¬ 
al  Bldg. 

Adult  Education  Program, 
Women’s  Bldg. 

p.m.— ^duit  Education  Program, 
Women’s  Bldg. 

P.m.— interdenominational  religious 
services  start;  organ  recital, 
1,000-voice  choir  and  special 
address,  Coliseum. 

P-m— Thrill  Show,  acts  and  Ski  Cir¬ 
cus,  Grandstand. 

P.m.— sta^e  pajr  Theatre,  Women’s 
Bldg.  Presentation  of  Drum¬ 
mond  playwwting  awards. 


P;30  a, 


Labor  Day,  Sept.  3 


1  iy, 


and  FFA  Dairy  Show¬ 
manship.  Holstein,  Guernsey 
and  Brown  Swiss  classes  at  11 
a.m.  Guernsey  and  open  class¬ 
es  of  Brown  Swiss  calves,  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  yearlings,  jun- 
mr  get-of-sire  at  3  p.m.,  Coli¬ 
seum. 

m  i^Sing  of  Swine,  Poultry, 
Bairy  Goats,  and  Flowers. 
Cattle  judging,  morning  and 
afternoon,  Coliseum. 

Braft  Horse  judging,  Coli¬ 

seum. 


10:00  a.m.— Food  Department  s judging  — 
Pies,  Cherry  Pie  Contest. 

11 :00  a.m. — Adult  Education  Program, 
Women’s  Bldg. 

1 :00  p.m., — 100-Mile  stock  car  race,  acts, 
and  ski  circus,  Grandstand. 
Family  Fashion  Show,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg. 

Draft  Horse  Judging,  Coli¬ 
seum. 

4 :00  p.m. — Style  Show,  Empire  Court. 

Women’s  Day,  Sept.  4 

9 :00  a.m. — F  o  o  d  Department  judging, 
Cakes  and  Cookies,  Women’s 
Bldg. 

Judging  Flowers,  Sheep  and 
Swine,  morning  and  after¬ 
noon. 

Cattle  judging,  morning  and 
afternoon,  Coliseum. 

Women’s  Organizations  Day 
Registration  and  Program 
through  the  rest  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  Women’s  Bldg. 

Interstate  Baton  Twirling 
Contest  all  day,  Infield. 

10:00  a.m. — Draft  Horse  Judging;  Poultry, 
Rabbit  and  Cavy  judging. 
12:30  p.m. — Women’s  Organizations  Day 
Luncheon  and  presentation  of 
Community  Service  Awards 
by  Mrs.  Averell  Harriman. 

1:00  p.m.— Family  Fashion  Show,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg. 

2:00  p.m.— Thrill  Show,  Acts  and  Ski 
Circus,  Grandstand. 

4:00  p.m. — Style  Show,  Empire  Court. 

Governor’s  Day,  Sept.  5 

9:00  a.m. — Judging  Sheep,  Poultry,  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  Food. 

Cattle  Judging,  morning  and 
afternoon,  Coliseum. 

10:00  a.m. — Judging  vegetables,  canned 
and  frozen,  Women’s  Bldg. 
Orchestra,  Empire  Court. 

11 :00  a.m. — Governor  Harriman’s  address, 
Empire  Court. 

Adult  Education  Program, 
Women’s  Bldg. 

12 :30  p.m. — Governor  Luncheon  Program, 
Harriet  May  Mills  Bldg. 

1:00  p.m.— Family  Fashion  Show,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg. 

2:00  p.m. — Tour  of  grounds  by  Governor. 

Thrill  Show,  Acts,  and  Ski 
Circus,  Grandstand. 

4:00  p.m. — Style  Show,  Empire  Court. 

5:00  p.m. — Marcie  Hospital  Band,  Empire 
Court. 

Grange  Day,  Sept.  6 

9  :00  a.m. — Judging  Draft  Horse,  Flowers, 
and  Food. 

Cattle  Judging,  morning  and 
afternoon,  Coliseum. 

10:00  a.m. — International  Horse  Pull,  In¬ 
field. 

Judging  of  fruits,  canned  and 
frozen,  Women’s  Bldg. 

12 :30  m. — Grange  Luncheon,  Women’s 
Bldg. 

1.00  p.m. — 100-mile  new  car  stock  car 
races,  Acts,  Ski  Circus, 
Grandstand. 

International  Horse  Pull,  In¬ 
field. 

Family  Fashion  Show,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg. 

4  :00  p.m. — Style  Show,  Empire  Court. 

7:30  p.m. — State  Draft  Horse  Assn.  Din¬ 
ner,  Women’s  Bldg. 

Teachers  and  Indian  Day,  Sept.  7 

9:00  a.m. — Cattle  and  Flower  Judging, 
morning  and  afternoon. 

10:00  a.m. — Bread  judging,  Women’s  Bldg. 

International  Horse  Pull,  In¬ 
field. 

11 :00  a.m. — Baptism  of  mount,  Indian  Vil¬ 
lage.  Microd  races,  Grand¬ 
stand. 

Adult  Education  Program, 
Women’s  Bldg. 

12:30  p.m. — Salute  to  Teachers  Luncheon, 
Women’s  Bldg. 

Six  Nations  Indian  Band,  In¬ 
dian  Village. 

1:00  p.m.—  Family  Fashion  Show,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Bldg. 

F  r  e  e-f  o  r-A  1 1  International 
Horse  Pull,  Infield. 

2:00  p.m. — Indian  Ceremonial  Dance,  In¬ 
dian  Village. 

Thrill  Show,  Acts,  Sid  Circus, 
Grandstand. 

2:30  p.m. — Rodeo  with  Pancho  (Leo  Car- 
illo),  Coliseum. 

3 :00  p.m. — Adoption  of  celebrity  into 
tribe  as  blood  brother,  Indian 
Village. 

4:30  p.m. — Farewell  Dance  to  new  blood 
brother,  Indian  Village. 

Auto  Race  Day,  Sept.  8 

9:00  a.m. — Judging,  Flower  Department, 
Horticulture  Bldg. 

1 :30  p.m. — 100-Mile  National  Dirt  Track 
Championship  Auto  Race, 
Acts,  and  Ski  Circus,  Grand¬ 
stand. 

3:00  p.m. — Exhibits  break. 

8:00  p.m. — Dance  with  Ralph  Flanagan, 
Coliseum. 
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SELF 
PROPELLED 


.... 


With  2-Row 
Corn  Head 


CHOPPER  SENSATION 
OF  THE  NATION 

This  NEW  Self-Propelled  has  the  same 
famous  Gehl  Chopping  Mechanism 
known  for  finer-chopping,  better-keep¬ 
ing,  easy-feeding  silage.  Make  every 
acre  of  your  farm,  every  hour  of  your 
time — pay  you  more  with  a  GEHL. 
Always  more  chopper  per  dollar ! 

Service  is  available  from  the  more 
than  2800  franchised  Gehl  dealers. 

Time-Saving  Features  of  the  Self-Propelled 

★  Three  big-capacity  QUICK-SWITCH  at¬ 
tachments — 6  ft.  Mower  Bar,  Hay  Pick¬ 
up,  and  2-Row  Gop. 

★  Fills  40  x  14  ft.  silo  in  3  hours. 

★  Powerful  87  HP  Continental  Engine  at 
2400  RPM.  Faster,  finer  chopping  ...  or 
Extra  Heavy-Duty  109  HP  Continental 
Engine  at  2000  RPM. 

★  Hydraulic  brakes  for  safety.  Traction 
drive  and  front-end  lift  at  your  fingertips. 


Get  Complete  Facts 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  MH-214,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Please  mail  me  literature  on  the  new  Self- 
Propelled  and  catalog  of  your  complete  line. 

Check  if  for  school  use  □ 


Print  Name. 


Address. 


Acres  Farmed. . . . . State. 
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SPRED-ALL 


SPRED-ALL  off¬ 
ers  a  replace¬ 
able  bottom  of 
1/8 "  alloy  steel 
for  extra  strength 
and  corrosive  re- 
s  i  stan  ce.  The 
hopper  and  bottom  units  are 
flanged  and  matched  to  bolt  to¬ 
gether,  making  rep  I  acement 
very  simple. 

FREE! 

This  booklet 
by  Samuel  R. 
Guard,  nation¬ 
ally  famous  ag¬ 
ricultural  wri¬ 
ter  and  editor 
tells  you  how 
you  can  make 
greater  profits 
on  your  farm. 


EIGHT  TO 

EIGHTY-EIGHT  HUNDRED  POUNDS  PER  ACRE 

Of  no  other  distributor  can  this  be  said.  The 
SPRED-ALL  EIGHT  TO  EIGHTY-EIGHT  per¬ 
forms  with  perfect  efficiency  and  field-proven 
reliability.  When  you  buy  a  SPRED-ALL  you 
buy  years  of  dependable,  economical  service. 
It  crumbles  material  finer,  never  clogs,  and  ex¬ 
cels  in  precision  distribution  at  the  greatest 
distributor  range.  It  is  always  ready  for  all 
types  of  jobs.  Remember!  The  SPRED-ALL  is 
the  ONLY  EIGHT  TO  EIGHTY-EIGHT  distri¬ 
butor  on  the  market  today. 

SPREMLLnc 

2096  Hickory  Street  Bellevue,  ©hie 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 
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ARPS  Half-Tracks  Give  You 


Arps  Half-Tracks  can  give  you  as  much  as 
440%  more  drawbar  power  from  your  pres¬ 
ent  wheel  tractor  Now  you  can  pull  heavy 
equipment  through  soft,  mucky  soils;  get 
sure-footed  traction  on  snow  and  ice;  farm 
on  steep  slopes  and  hillsides,  float  over  muck 
and  sand  —  get  in  and  work  earlier  in  Spring 
—  later  in  Fall.  Arps  Half-Tracks  give  you 
the  pulling  power  of  a  crawler,  plus  the 
speed  and  maneuverability  of  a  wheel  tractor 
at  far  less  cost. 


ARPS  UTILITY  BLADES 

•  Fit  any  3-point  hitch 
trartor. 

•  Idea!  for  ditching,  ter¬ 
racing,  landscaping, 
backfilling,  land  level¬ 
ing,  etc. 


Available  for  every  popular  tractor  in  all- 
steel  or  rubber-belted  tracks.  For  detailed 


•  Blade  tilts  up  or  down 
35° — rotates  full  360°. 


information  write  Arps  Corporation,  New  9  Versatile,  easy-to-ad- 
Holstein,  WlS.,  Dept.  just,  rugged  long  life. 


On  exhibit  at: 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  CO.  EXHIBIT 
New  York  State  Fair 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Wood  house  Company 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 


Electric 


Drive  Units  are  interchangeable 


Uniformly  broadcast  clover,  small 
grain  .  .  .  and  all  types  of  grass 

Seed  Easy’s  positive  application  control,  vi¬ 
brating  gate  and  agitator  assure  free  flow 
and  even  distribution.  Gives  you  faster, 
easier  broadcasting  .  .  .  does  a  better  job. 
Covers  10  to  25  acres  per  hour. 

PTO  models  are  ideal  for  spreading  gran¬ 
ular  fertilizers  or  top  dressing  nitrates. 
Electric  models  mount  on  front  or  rear  of 
tractor,  truck  or  jeep  .  . .  are  available  with 
6  or  12  volt  dustproof  motor.  All  models 
have  3  point  mounting  and  are  available 
in  26  quart,  three  and  five  bushel  capacities. 

Be  sure  you  select  a  Seed  Easy  for  best 
results. 


See  these  Machines  at  the  WOODHOUSE  SECTION,  New  York  State  Fair. 

GARBER  POWER  SEEDERS,  Inc..  Dept.  601,  St.  Paris,  Ohio 


NEW  GLENCOE  SUB  TILLER 

Today’s  Way 
To  Plow! 

©  Saves  moisture  for  dry  days. 

•  Reduces  wii^d  and  rain  erosion. 

•  Cuts  seed  bed  preparation  costs. 

NOW  AVAILABLE  AND  ON  DISPLAY  AT  YOUR  STATE  FAIR! 

Distributed  By 

J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  Company 

34  —  34th  St.,  Brooklyn  32,  New  York 
Manufactured  by  GLENCOE  MFG.  CO.  DIVISION 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Mrs.  R.  Leslie  Smith  and  a  few  of  her  many  gloxinias. 
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HE  FORMULA  I  use  for  mix¬ 
ing  soil,  for  African  Violets  and 
Gloxinias  is  as  follows: 

First  I  take  1  peck  of  black 
leaf  mold,  such  as  you  find  under  leaves 
in  dense  woods,  1  peck  of  garden  loam, 
1  peck  vermiculite  and  1  peck  peat 
moss,  2  cups  pulverized  charcoal,  V2 
peck  coarse  builders  sand,  2  cups  bone- 
meal,  y3  cup  superphosphate,  14  cups 
dehydrated  cow  manure.  I  then  mix 
the  whole  batch  thoroughly  on  a  table 
or  cement  floor.  Then  I  either  bake  it 
(moist)  using  a  meat  thermometer  at 
200°  for  2  to  3  hours  or  I  steam  steri¬ 
lize  it  at  5  lbs.  pressure  for  30  minutes. 
Either  is  equally  good.  Let  cool  24 
hours,  add  a  soil  insecticide  and  start 
repotting  everything  in  sight.  This 
makes  5  pecks  and  over  of  mix.  This 
works  best  if  you  add  a  soil  insecticide 
tn  kfien  out.  soil  infestations  as  the  soil 


is  clear  of  them  now. 

Now  spoon  the  soil  lightly  into  the 
pot  and  tap  pot  sharply  with  spoon  to 
settle  soil.  Never  press  down  with  fing¬ 
ers  as  it  packs  the  soil  around  the 
roots  and  they  need  air  as  well  as  mois¬ 
ture  to  live. 

Now  set  the  flower  pot  in  warm 
water  to  within  y2  inch  of  top  of  jar  to 
water  the  first  time,  and  let-  water  soak 
up  until  the  top  of  the  soil  is  wet. 
Drain  and  water  from  top  next  times, 
only  when  dry  on  top.  Then  water 
(warm  water)  until  water  runs  out  the 
bottom  drain  and  don’t  water  until  dry 
on  top  again. 

A  mold  or  grey  hair  will  develop  in 
a  day  or  so  but  after  watering  a  few 
times  from  the  top  it  disappears  and 
hurts  nothing. 

Gloxinias  like  the  sun  or  strong  light, 
but  take  care  not  to  get  the  foliage 
wet  when  watering.  When  they  blossom 
move  them  back  out  of  sun  or  it  will 
wilt  the  blossoms,  but  don’t  set  out  of 
the  strong  light.  A  curtain  between 
sun  and  plant  is  better  than  not  enough 
light  as  buds  will  blast  if  they  don’t 
get  light  enough.  *  , 

When  all  done  blossoming,  cut  back 
top  to  last  2  leaves  and  new  shoots 
will  come  up  from  tuber,  then  cut  old 


top  off  rooting  the  new  leaves  for  ne\ 
plants  in  moist  vermiculite.  Keep  tem 
perature  at  60°  to  80°,  never  beta 
55°  as  tubers  rot  at  55°.  Move  to 
larger  jar  when  roots  appear  at  drain 
age  hole  in  jar.  They  will  blossom  sum 
mer  and  winter  if  these  rules  •  are  fo 
lowed. 

The  same  soil  is  used  for  Africa 
Violets  with  very  good  results.  Use 
soil  insecticide  in  the  soil  to  preven 
soil  pests  and  after  being  repotted  1 
days  to  2  weeks,  plants  in  vigorou 
growth  and  good  health  could  be  “s( 
dium  selinated”  to  protect  top  growt 
from  mites,  aphids  or  any  suckin' 
chewing  insects. 

Violets  like  temperatures  of  60°  t 
75°  best  and  just  about  half  the  ligh 
Gloxinias  take.  North  or  west  window 
are  best  for  Violets  but  east  and  soutl 
windows  with  fine  curtains  will  do  i 
the  sun  doesn’t  shine  on  the  violets.  Th 
sun  burns  the  leaves  and  blossom! 
Never  close  Venetian  blinds  as  the  vio 
lets  must  have  the  light.  # 

The  watering  procedure  is  the  sam 
as  Gloxinias  (use  warm  water).  To  us 
fluorescent  lights,  Gloxinias  take  4 
watt  bulbs  2”  to  8”  from  plants  am 
Violets  20  watt  to  40  watt  14”  to  16 
or  more  from  plants.  Daylight  white  i 
best  for  both.  Violet  leaves  root  go« 
in  water  with  a  speck  of  charcoal  add 
ed.  When  roots  are  %"  to  Vs”  lonl 
plant  y2”  deep  in  regular  mix  am 
sprinkle  vermiculite  around  the  leaves 

Keep  moist,  not  wet.  Divide  plantlet, 
when  they  have  4  leaves  on  a  plant  am 
repot  old  leaf  for  a  new  batch.  Usmj 
this  soil  mix  and  lights  I’ve  had  G  ox 
inias  in  bloom  at  3  y2  months  from  seet 
Violets  in  bloom  from  seed  in  6  mon  • 
and  Violets  in  bloom  from  a  leaf  in 
months.. 

The  soil  insecticides  are  found  a 
Neil  Millers,  Laytons  Lake,  Pen 
Grove,  N.  J.  It’s  the  only  place  I  kno 
where  these  supplies  can  be  boug 
dealers  and  violet  fans.  I  get  my  s 
plies  there.  I  also  pollinate  my  0 
seed  now  from  my  best  hybrids 
have  harvested  quite  a  crop. 


These  African  Violets  are  grown  in  the  cellar  under  fluorescent  lights. 
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A  MILLION 
On  the  Farm 

By  E.  R.  Eastman 


|NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
farmer  who  had  a  million  dol¬ 
lars.  An  ambitious  young 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
came  to  the  rich  man  for 

dvice. 

“Mr.  Johnson,”  he  said,  “the  neigh- 
ors  say  that  you  have  a  million  dol- 
irs.  If  it  isn’t  too  rude  of  me  to  ask, 
you  mind  telling  me  how  you  did 
?’’• 

“Sure  I’ll  tell  you,  Jim.  Me  and  my 
ife  we  worked  almost  night  and  day. 
iTe  followed  all  the  good  advice  on 
irming  that  we  got,  and  we  saved 

I  very  penny  we  could.”  He  paused, 
'hen,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  went 
n: 

"My  wife’s  uncle  Bill  died  and  left 
s  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
and,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dol- 
irs  and  ninety-five  cents.” 

That’s  about  the  way  it  is  in  these 
ifficult  times  for  many  farmers,  ex- 
ept  that  very,  very  few  have  rich 
ncles.  In  these  generally  prosperous 
imes  for  everybody  else,  it  is  neither 
air  nor  right  that  farmers  should  be 
aving  so  much  financial  trouble.  Prac- 
ically  all  of  the  schemes  that  have 
teen  tried  to  help  have  done  more  harm 
han  good. 

One  thing  is  certain,  no  one  has  ever 
rnde  a  million  dollars  from  actual 
farming,  and  no  one  ever  will.  It  should 
possible,  however,  with  hard  work 
id  good  management  to  make  a  good 
iving.  One  thing  is  certain,  farm  prices 
re  so  low  now  that  there  is  only  one 
ay  for  them  to  go,  and  that  is  up.  And 
agree  with  most  thinkers  on  the  sub¬ 
let  that  farming  has  a  good  long  dis¬ 
tance  futile. 

The  following  suggestions  are  the  re- 
iult  of  years  of  study,  observation, 
iome  personal  experience,  and  visits 
JYer  the  years  with  hundreds  of  suc- 
lessful  fai’mers: 

The  Personal  Expenses  of 
Many  Farmers  Are  Too  High 

Of  course  the  farmer  and  his  family 
re  entitled  to  all  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  that  anyone  else  has,  but  they 
nust  be  able  to  pay  for  them,  and  it’s 
°o  much  to  expect  to  have  everything 
tonce.  While  I  have  great  confidence 
°ur  young  people,  I  do  believe  that 
°o  many  of  them  want  to  start  where 
ieir  dads  left  off. 

Take  an  automobile,  for  example. 
Yery  farm  family  has  to  have*  a,  car, 
®  every  mile  that  you  drive  that  car 
,°?ts  y°u  at  least  7  cents.  No  one 
Dinks  anything  of  a  hundred  mile  Sun- 
aJ’  afternoon  run.  But  there’s  an  ex- 
lense  of  $7.  Grandpa  would  have 
;  ou&ht  a  long,  long  time  before  he 
'pent  $7,  or  half  of  it. 

fs  there  central  heating  in  the  house  ? 
°od!  I  wish  every  farm  family  had  it. 
ut  ^o  you  do  as  I  do,  forget  about  it 
rJ  kt  it  run  more  than  needed  and 
e  ore  you  know  it  burn  up  unryeces- 
’riy  a  dollar’s  worth  of  fuel?  The 
^me  £°es  for  electric  lights.  Do  you 
eeP  the  whole  house  ablaze  with  them 

r  0  you  turn  them  off  when  you  leave 
froom?  , 

What  about  patent  medicines?  How 
Pften  did  1 

FUS  store 
flow? 

Yes, 


our  grandfathers  run  to  the 
as  compared  to  what  we  do 


Farm  Sir’  0Ur  fathers  lived  off  these 
ivgj.  s’  Seated  their  children,  and 
soil  t  Uppy'  Maybe  it’s  just  not  in  the 
are  °fproc*uce  enough  income  to  take 
0  all  of  our  personal  expenses  un- 


I 


less  we  can  do  something  about  keep¬ 
ing  them  lower. 

II.  ,Are  Our  Farm  Expenses 
Too  High? 

Here  comes  the  old  problem  of  cost 
of  production.  I  have  always  main¬ 
tained  that  farmers  should  have  cost, 
plus  a  profit.  But  how  should  these 
costs  be  figured?  Should  any  farmer 
have  his  costs  plus  a  profit  no  matter 
how  he  farms?  I  know  farmers  who 
slave  from  daylight  to  dark  to  raise 
tons  of  stuff,  and  then  lose  it  all  by 
feeding  it  through  the  bottleneck  of 
poor  cows. 

Right  now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  20 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  went  to  the 
butcher  immediately  the  whole  dairy 
industry  would  be  better  off.  No  dairy¬ 
man  with  five  or  six  or  more  boarders 
in  his  herd  will  ever  make  a  million 
dollars — or  a  million  cents — no  matter 
what  milk  prices  are.  Dairies  are  get¬ 
ting  bigger  and  bigger,  but  a  lot  of 
farmers  would  make  a  lot  more  money 
on  30  good  cows  than  on  30  good  ones 
plus  10  poor  ones. 

A  better  job  is  being  done  with  our 
field  crops  than  in  our  dairy  barns,  but 
even  here  there  is  a  vast  opportunity 
for  improvement. 

The  trend  toward  larger  and  larger 
farms  will  continue,  but  not  all  of  it  is 
good.  Some  of  it  results  in  much  more 
inefficiency.  If  the  farm  is  too  big  for 
the  labor  and  equipment,  then  the  work 
will  not  be  done  on  time  and  it  will  not 
be  done  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
seen  more  poor  plowing  in  the  last  five 
years  than  I  ever  saw  before,  more  cut 
and  covering.  Too  many  operators  won’t 
take  time  to  back  up  and  replow  a  bad 
spot  that  wasn’t  properly  turned  the 
first  time  round.  On  many  farms  the 
hedges  are  growing  farther  and  farther 
out  into  the  fields  because  not  enough 
time  is  taken  to  mow  and  plow  close 
enough  to  them. 

Most  of  the  acid  soils  of  our  north¬ 
eastern  farms  are  gravely  in  need  of 
lime  and  more  lime.  Lack  of  lime  is  one 
of  the  greatest  bottlenecks  in  our  agri- 
culture.  Even  if  the  cropland  is  well 
plowed,  too  much  to  do  results  in  poor 
soil  tilth,  not  enough  cultivation  or 
weed  control,  not  enough  fertilizer,  and 
not  wisely  applied.  It’s  hurry,  hurry! 

Twenty  acres  of  corn  well  planted 
and  tended  is  far  better  than  thirty 
acres  not  properly  taken  care  of.  How 
that  would  cut  costs! 

III.  We  Must  Use  More  and  More 
Equipment/  Less  and  Less 
Labor 

No  farmer  needs  to  be  told  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  get  good  help.  Of  course 
equipment  taxes  a  large  investment. 
But  it  isn’t  as  costly  as  labor,  and  I 
think  that  neighboring  farmers  are 
going  to  find  more  ways  of  sharing 
equipment  in  order  to  reduce  costs. 

One  of  the  lowest-priced  commodities 
on  the  market  is  electricity.  Every  time 
you  can  substitute  electrical  power  for 
hand  labor,  you  have  cut  costs. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  again 
something  that  all  real  farm  folks 
know  in  their  hearts,  that  while  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  rich  in  farming, 
everything  cannot  be  measured  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents.  There  are  other  com¬ 
pensations  in  farming,  and  thought  and 
planning  to  make  your  head  save  your 
back  not  only  will  reduce  your  costs 
and  make  more  money,  but  bring  a 
little  more  leisure  really  to  enjoy  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country  and  close  to  nature. 
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ROTAVATORS 

for  today's  HIGH-SPEED  farming 


EM  model  tractor  mounted  Howard 
ROTAVATOR  has  the  new  three-point 
rapid  action  hitch  which  fits  most  trac¬ 
tors  up  to  45  lip.  This  series  is  avail¬ 
able  in  50  inch  and  60  inch  tillage 
widths,  with  offsets  up  to  15 
inches. 

EM  Howard  ROTAVATORS  are  used 
in  all  farming  applications  on  limited 
acreages.  The  positive  depth  control 
feature  makes  them  very  useful  in  or¬ 
chards  and  berry  cultivation,  since  deli¬ 
cate  feeder  roots  are  not  damaged  when 
cultivating  or  turning  under  cover  crops, 
or  crop  residues. 


Orchard  cultivation  with  a  trailing 
Howard  ROTAVATOR.  The  tilled  sur¬ 
face  is  patternless,  so  contour  lines  need 
not  be  followed.  Some  of  the  organic 
matter  is  left  on  the  surface,  forming 
miniature  dams  and  windbreaks  to 
prevent  wind  and  water  erosion.  Rota- 
vation  provides  positive  rodent  con¬ 
trol  in  orchards. 


Tractor-mounted  ROTAVATOR 
turning-in  corn  stalks.  One  pass  is 
enough. 
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ROTAVATOR. 


ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  ILLINOIS 


See  This  Equipment  at  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 


USERS  REPORT 


Replaces 


1 


Men 


Loading  bales  becomes  a  fast, 
easy  operation.  Truck  or  tractor 
driver  does  the  job  alone.. 

■,  Operating  automatically,  the 
loader  picks  up  and  loads  all 
bales,  round  or  square,  dropped 
at  any  angle.  No  auxiliary 
motor,  PTO,  or 
hydraulics  needed. 


N^ALSO  TO  SAVE  YOU  TIME  AND  WORK...^/ 


^SNBWCfr 

BALE  MASTER 

portable  elevator 

Moves  bales  up,  down, 
horizontally.  Built  for 
years  of  service  with  all- 
welded  framework,  yet 
light  in  weight.  One 
man  operation. 

Powered  with 
gasoline  engine 
or  electric  motor. 

Optional  transport. 


^  cunwrn 
-JnuWtU 

FEED-O-MATIC 

self-unloading  trailer 

Mixes,  elevates,  unloads  all  grain 
and  ground  feed;  handles  up  to  20 
bushels  a  minute.  Saves  time  and 
work  in  feeding;  fills  grain  drill;  4 
hauls  grain.  All- 
steel  box  has  85  bu. 
capacity;  118bu. 
with  extension 
sides.  Front  or 
rear  delivery. 


See  These  Machines  At 

THE  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE  COMPANY 
OUTDOOR  MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  SNOW  COMPANY  •  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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How  A  High  Producing 
Herd  Was  Developed 


BT  TAKES  knowledge,  experience 
patience,  attention  to  details  and 
some  luck  to  develop  a  herd  that 
leads  the  county  in  production. 
That’s  what  the  partnership  of  Joe 
Bishop  and  Don  Turk  of  Pennellville, 
Oswego  Co.,  New  York,  did  for  five 
years.  The  last  complete  record  on 
"White  Stake  Farm”  shows  an  average 
of  14,150  lbs.  of  milk  with  445  lbs.  of 
fat.  For  comparison,  the  record  in  1947- 
48  was  10,707  lbs.  of  milk  and  384.5  lbs. 
of  fat. 

When  I  visited  this  farm,  I  asked 
numerous  questions  with  the  purpose 
of  learning  how  a  herd  of  Holsteins 
with  this  production  could  be  developed. 

Mr.  Bishop  and  his  son-in-law,  Don 
Turk,  went  into  partnership  in  1946.  A 
good  proportion  of  the  herd  was  grades 
and  for  a  few  years  they  bought  quite 
a  few  cows. 

"Where  did  you  buy  them  and  what 
did  you  look  for?”  was  my  first  ques¬ 
tion. 

“We  bought  mostly  at  dispersal  sales 
or  county  club  sales  because  we  figured 
that  any  dairyman  selling  a  cow  or  two 
would  naturally  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
poorest  ones  in  his  herd.  We  looked 
for  cows  with  records, -but  more  than 
that,  we  wanted  individuals  from  good 
producing  families  with  well  placed, 
strong  udders  and,  of  course,  we  want¬ 
ed  cows  that  were  healthy.” 

“How  well  did  you  succeed  ?”  was  my 
next  question. 

"Back  in  1946-47,  we  bought  7  cows 
and  we  still  have  two  of  them  in  the 
herd.  So  far  as  health  is  concerned,  we 
have  four  cows  that  are  12  years  old 
and  two  that  are  9.  Incidentally,  we 
purchased  our  last  cow  two  years  ago 
and  are  now  raising  our  own. 


When  pastures  get  short  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  we  feed  some  silage,  but  we  are 
trying  out  sudan  grass  as  emergency 
pasture  in  hot  weather.” 

The  third  essential  in  good  produc¬ 
tion  is  management.  The  herd  has  been 
accredited  since  before  the  partnership 
was  established  and  you  might  say  they 
were  lucky  in  getting  a  clean  test  on 


Bangs  when  the  first  test  was  taken. 

"We  have  very  little  trouble  with 
mastitis”  said  Don.  “We  dip  the  teats 
in  disinfectant  before  milking;  we 
practice  fast  milking,  using  the  same 
machines  on  the  same  cows;  and  we 
do  no  hand  stripping.” 

In  1949,  the  stable  was  remodeled.  A 
number  of  stalls  were  put  in  4  y2  feet 
wide  and  from  60  to  66  inches  long.  The 
balance  of  the  stable  gives  a  4  foot 
width  to  each  cow.  Big  cows  need  room 
and  as  a  result  of  the  additional  room 
provided  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  from  stepped-on  teats. 

For  two  years,  this  partnership  has 


The  egg  room  on  the  Minot  farm  is  located  in  the  cellar  where  it  is  easy  to  keep 
cool.  A  humidifier  at  the  right  of  the  picture  helps  keep  the  air  moist  and  this 
moisture  plus  low  temperature  is  a  big  factor  in  producing  quality  eggs  which 
bring  a  premium  price.  - 


“When  you  sell  cows  for  beef,”  I 
asked,  “what  is  the  most  common 
reason  ?” 

“Broken  down  udders,  sore  feet  and 
failure  to  breed.” 

Any  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
good  feeding  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  satisfactory  production.  This  farm 
has  a  good  roughage  program.  Until 
last  year,  most  of  the  meadows  and 
pastures  were  seeded  to  ladino  and 
timothy.  Now  birdsfoot  is  being  tried. 
Some  grass  silage  is  put  up,  some 
dry  hay  is  baled  and  in  both  cases, 
good  quality  is  assured  by  planning  to 
finish  haying  by  July  8th. 

My  next  question  concerned  feeding. 

“How  do  you  persuade  cows  to  con¬ 
sume  large  amounts  of  roughage?” 

“For  one  thing,  we  feed  them  often. 
In  the  winter  time,  we  feed  hay  five 
times  plus  silage  morning  and  night. 


How  Hens  Fit  In  With  Cows 

By  MARSHALL  MINOT 

(As  told  to  Hugh  Cosline) 


ANY  dairymen  refuse  to  have 
a  chicken  on  the  place,  giving 
as  one  reason  that  too  much 
labor  on  hens  comes  at  the 
time  when  they  are  putting  in  crops. 
I  was  alwayes  interested  in  chickens 
and  have  figured  out  a  way  to  man¬ 
age  them  so  the  work  doesn’t  compete 
too  much. 

I  do  it  by  buying  4,000  sexed  pullet 
chicks  in  late  December.  They  are 
reared  in  confinement  and  by  the  time 
spring  rush  comes  on,  they  are  well  on 
their  way  to  becoming  pullets.  We  put 
the  pullets  in  two  houses  (one  2  story 
and  one  3  story)  and  leave  them  as 


long  as  they  lay  profitably,  which  is 
around  15  to  18  months.  Then  I  sell  off 
the  entire  bunch,  clean  the  houses  thor¬ 
oughly  and  put  in  more  chicks.  The 
only  cleaning  the  houses  get  when  the 
hens  are  in  is  under  the  roosts. 

We  have  automatic  feeders  and  wa- 
terers.  The  children  pick  up  the  eggs 
and  we  do  a  good  enough  job  so  that 
we  get  a  premium  of  2  y2$  a  dozen  for 
quality. 

Wc  figure  on  having  good  roughage 
for  the  cows  and  that  is  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  we  are  able  to  feed  grain  at 
the  rate  of  around  one  pound  of  grain 
to  five  pounds  of  milk.  Back  in  1952, 
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Joe  Bishop  and  Don  Turk  with  some  oft 
high  producers  at  "White  Stake  Far 
At  8:30  a.m.  when  this  picture 
snapped,  the  cows  had  eaten  their  (ill  J 
this  excellent  pasture.  Don  and  his  faml 
live  in  the  white  house  just  showing  at  t| 
right  of  the  picture.  Note  the  modest  li 
adequate  farm  buildings. 

I 

been  given  a  Progressive  Breed! 
Award,  something  which  all  Holstel 
breeders  covet. 

Some  surplus  stock  is  sold  and 
that  connection,  Don  said  that  they  sa 
to  dairymen  as  milk  producers  only  ta 
animals  they  would  be  willing  to  bu 
themselves.  About  half  are  consign! 
to  sales  and  the  remainder  sold  at  til 
farm. 

The  farm  has  30  milkers  and  aboj 
the  same  number  of  young  stock, 
are  rotated  on  a  5-year  basis  and  son 
corn  (about  10  acres)  is  grown  fd 
grain. 

Lime  is  used  liberally  as  needef 
0-20-20  is  used  on  meadows  and 
tures  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  per  acfl 
every  other  year.  450  lbs.  of  5-10-10  [ 
used  on  oats  and  on  corn;  part  is  bul 
spread  and  part  applied  by  the  plants 

The  experience  on  this  farm  is  evl 
dence,  if  any  is  needed,  that  the  mil 
production  needed  to  furnish -a  satil 
factory  living  for  a  farm  family 
based  on  cows  with  the  inherited 
pacity  to  produce. heavily,  supplement! 
by  adequate  amounts  of  high  qualil 
feed  and  competent,  careful  managj 
ment.- — Hugh  Cosline 


I  did  a  little  experimenting  and  fed : 
the  rate  of  one  pound  to  ten  pounds  < 
milk,  but  I  soon  decided  that  that  di 
finitely  was  too  wide  a  ratio.  Figurj 
convinced  me  that  1  to  5  gives 
more  profit. 

Our  pasture  is  split  up  into  18  fielcj 
of  two  acres  each  which  are  seeded 
a  mixture  of  ladino  and  brome  grasj 
The  herd  of  50  milkers  spends  24  houJ 
on  a  plot,  then  we  clip  it  and  mov| 
them  into  the  next  field. 

I  am  getting  away  from  ladino  anl 
brome  for  meadows  and  working  inti 
Narragansett  alfalfa  and  brome.  Mosj 
of  the  fields  now  have  a  pH  of  6.5, 
we  need  only  add  enough  lime  to  main 
tain  this  figure. 

Back  in  1952  I  decided  to  do  soml 
irrigating  on  pastures,  second  cuttinl 
meadow,  and  corn  when  it  was  needecj 
Fortunately,  a  creek  runs  through  thl 
center  of  the  farm,  providing  plenJ-Sj 
of  water.  We  invested  around  $3,0 
in  the  irrigation  system  and  are  pleasej 
with  the  results.  I  guess  a  good  way 
figure  the  value  of  any  new  investmen 
is  to  decide  whether  you  would  buy  t  il 
equipment  again  if  you  did  not  have  itj 
In  my  case,  the  answer  to  that  is  de  ‘| 
nitely  yes. 


Editor’s  Note:  Marshall  Minot  studiel 
vocational  agriculture  in  the  Pulasll 
High  School  in  Oswego  Co.,  N.  W  ani 
won  the  honor  of  being  named  an 
pire  Farmer  in  1934. 

The  last  record  on  his  herd  was 
the  year  ending  October  26,  1955.  1 

average  production  was  13,239  lbs.  I 
milk  and  479  lbs.  of  fat  for  an  averagi 
of  46  cows.  The  record  was  a 
the  previous  year’s  figures  of  >°  1 
lbs.  of  milk  and  457.8  lbs.  of  fa  •  I 

Marshall  made  a  very  interesting 
comment  during  my  visit  with^hinr  1 
does  not  put  grass  into  the  silo  w  I 
it  is  wet  either  with  dew  or  ial  '  1 
has  been  his  experience  that  n0  0  vJ 
tionable  odor  in  silage  is  presen  T 
grass  is  handled  this  way  even  '  J 
put  in  without  wilting.  We  woUea(jerJ 
preciate  comments  from  any  *  QJj 
who  have  made  similar  observa  no 
who  disagree  with  this  conclusion. 


The  new  Bel  Air  Convertible  with  Body  by  Fisher— one  of  20  new  Chevrolet  beauties. 


Man,  that  Chevy's  really  got  it ! 


What’s  the  younger  generation  coming  to? 

New  Chevrolets,  that’s  what.  Because  Chevrolet,  too, 
speaks  the  language  of  youth! 


Ever  notice  how  quickly  teen  talk  changes?  We’ll  admit,  for 
example,  that  we  don’t  know  exactly,  word  for  word,  what  the 
younger  generation  is  saying  about  the  new  Chevrolet  these 
days.  “Real  cool!”  maybe,  or  “It’s  the  greatest!”  More  likely, 
though,  it’s  some  brand-new  phrase  in  the  language  of  youth. 

But  one  thing’s  sure— Chevrolet’s  in  solid  with  the  young  set. 
It’s  a  young  kind  of  car.  Fresh  and  frisky  and  fun-loving,  but 
with  a  both-feet-on-the-ground  kind  of  stability. 

That’s  why  Chevy’s  your  kind  of  car.  It  brings  you  horsepower 
ranging  up  to  225,  a  sweet-feeling  sureness  of  control— and  all 
the  other  record-breaking  road  car  qualities  that  make  for  safer, 
happier  driving. 

Any  teenager  you  know  could  probably  tell  you  all  about  the 
new  Chevrolet.  But  if  you  don’t  “dig”  the  latest  language, 
better  see  your  Chevrolet  dealer.  He’ll  be  happy  to  have  you 
drive  a  new  Chevrolet.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


THE  HOT  ONES  EVEN  HOTTER 
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HEARD  AROUND  THE  FARM  .  .  . 


" .  ..when  I’m  elected,  there’ll  be 
Sterling  Blusalt  in 
every  barn  and  pasture! 


“Yes,  friends— the  livestock  of  your  fair  state 
deserve  Sterling  Blusalt.  That’s  why  I  promise 
Blusalt  in  every  barn,  in  every  field,  and  in 
your  custom-mixed  feed,  too.  Not  one  of 
you— I  say— not  one  should  be  deprived  of 
the  protection  Blusalt  gives  against  the  hid¬ 
den  danger  of  trace-mineral  deficiencies.  Re¬ 
member,  this  salt  has  iodine,  cobalt,  iron, 
copper,  manganese,  and  zinc  added!  And  re¬ 
member,  too,  when  you  go  to  the  polls,  that 
I  stand  behind  Blusalt  because  I’m  concerned 
only  with  your  welfare  — and  with  your 
family’s.  Thank  you,  thank  you!” 

•  To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
beet  cattle  and  calves . . .  feed  Sterling  GREEN’SALT — one 
part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


**#*«**> 
■$**»ttl**0 
•  rcjmniy  {xov&tt&c 


TRACE  HIWMt 


BLUSALT 

imm  s&r  a? 


STERLING 


Feed  Blusalt  free  choice  and 
mixed  in  feed — for  health,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  profit  in  all  your 
livestock.  Mix  it  in  poultry 
feed,  too.  In  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 


STERLING 

table  SALT 

brings  out 
the  best  in  food! 

Sterling  Salt’s  snow-white,  extra- 

pure  “sparks  of  flavor”  add  extra 
zest  and  sparkle  to  any  dish.  At 
your  grocer’s.  Plain  or  Iodized. 
Look  for  the  box  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  the  back. 


Z&raceX'jJJ-O.'t.'  . . 


STERLING  BLUSALT,  GREEN’SALT  and  STERLING  TABLE  SALT 

are  products  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 


See  'DcMtott&t’iatioad  at 


Potato  queens  from  five  counties.  From  left  to  right:  Lois  Reed  of  Bliss,  Wyoming 
County;  Beatrice  Nowak  of  Springvilie,  Erie  County;  Elizabeth  Giles,  Scottsville, 
Monroe  County;  Rose  Ann  Tonkery  of  Wayland,  Steuben  County,  and  Miss  Suzanne 
Bleik  of  Marion,  Wayne  County,  who  was  chosen  as  the  State  Potato  Queen, 


Potato  Field  Day 


A  HUGE  crowd  of  several  thousand 
people  turned  out  for  the  annual 
New  York  State  Potato  Field  Day. 
Last  minute  changes  put  the  event  at 
the  farm  of  Leonard  Kuhns  at  Wayland 
rather  than  at  the  Dyckman  farm  at 
Atlanta. 

It  appeared  that  the  large  and  excel¬ 
lent  exhibit  of  machinery,  much  of 
which  was  seen  in  action,  was  the  big 
drawing  point.  In  addition  to  tractors, 
plowers,  harrows,  and  sprayer's,  exhibits 
covered  such  equipment  and  supplies 
as  pumps,  fertilizers  and  spray  ma¬ 
terials,  earth  movers  and  ditch  diggers, 
stone  pickers,  potato  vine  shredders, 
elevators,  manure  spreaders,  and  even 
an  artificial  tree  planter.  Even  so  this 
is  only  a  partial  list. 

One  demonstration  which  might  well 


save  some  lives  was  put  on  by  Profes 
sor  L.  W.  Knapp  of  Cornell.  An  ex 
ample  of  the  handling  of  a  tracto 
showed  that  the  front  end  of  the  trac 
tor  is  lifted  off  the  ground  when  th 
hitch  is  too  high.  Professor  Knap] 
proved  this  did  not  increase  tractioi 
and  could  result  in  tipping  over  th 
machine  and  killing  the  operatoi 
Proper  handling  will  prevent .  sucl 
tragedies. 

When  the  equipment  was  not  beinj 
demonstrated,  potato  growers  found  i 
under  tents  where  representatives  o: 
dealers  were  available  to  answer  ques 
tions  and  discuss  the  good  points  o: 
their  models. 

Two  organizations  added  to  the  coin 
fort  and  entertainment  of  the  visitors 
The  Dairymen’s  League  had  a  tanl 
milk  truck  full  of  col< 


Left  is  Phil  Luke,  President 
of  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  with  Bob  Burnette, 
Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Implement  Dealers. 


% 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Wilbert  of 
Penfield,  Monroe  County, 
and  the  electric  skillet 
which  she  won  as  first 
prize  in  the  potato  peeling 
contest.  Mrs.  Ira  Wilbert 
(standing  at  the  left)  of 
Macedon,  Wayne  County, 
her  sister-in-law,  won 
third  prize.  The  second 
prize  winner  who  was  not 
present  was  Mrs.  Donald 
O'Neil  of  Weedsport, 
Cayuga  County. 


water  for  drinking.  Bol 
Burnette,  Secretary  o 
the  New  York  State  Im 
plement  Dealers,  brought 
a  sound  truck  which  en 
tertained  the  crowd  wit! 
music  during  the  day. 

Immediately  aftei 
lunch,  winners  of  the  po 
tato  peeling  contest  an< 
the  five  queens  from  var 
ious  counties  were  intro 
duced  to  those  attending 
the  women’s  program 
The  entertainment  in 
eluded  tap  dancing  b, 
the  Saxton  Girls;  a  skit 
by  Linda  Wright;  an< 
dancing  by  Lynn  Kram 
er,  Joyan  Zimmer  ant 
Linda  Pirrung. 


J 


For  big  jobs,  small  jobs,  all  jobs . . . 


New  increased  capacity  for  Ford’s  “2-ton”  farm  workhorse. 
Series  F-600  is  now  rated  for  a  whopping  19,500  lbs. 
GVW  with  optional  heavy-duty  components.  Widest 
choice  of  modern  Short  Stroke  power,  V-8  or  Six! 


More  loadspace  for  your  money!  Ford’s  F-100  Pickups 
now  offered  in  two  lengths.  New  8-foot  box  gives  up  to 
19  cu.  ft.  more  capacity  than  any  other  half-tonner. 
Regular  63^-foot  box  is  one  of  roomiest  in  its  class. 


Low  initial  cost  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  reasons  why  farmers  everywhere  find 
that  Ford  Trucks  cost  less. 

Only  Ford  provides  the  oil  and  gas  econ¬ 
omy  of  modern  Short  Stroke  power  in  every 
engine  of  the  line — V-8  or  Six!  Ford  Trucks 
cost  less  to  maintain  because  they’re  built 
stronger  to  last  longer. 

Yes,  first  cost  on  a  Ford  Truck  is  low. 
Resale  value  is  high.  Ford’s  modern  Short 
Stroke  engines  keep  running  costs  down. 
And  a  10^-million  truck  study  proves  that 
Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 

For  the  best  truck  buy,  see  your  Ford 
Dealer  soon.  Buy  with  confidence,  drive 
with  confidence  and  SAVE  with  confidence. 


Fine  for  family  use,  too.  The  Ford  Pickup  rides  so  easy 
and  handles  so  easy,  even  the  “Missus”  will  enjoy  Tun¬ 
ing  it  to  town!  And  only  Ford  offers  you  the  added 
safety  and  peace  of  mind  of  Lifeguard  Design. 


Pbrtf7h/cfcs  /asf  /o/iqer 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  10,502,351  trucks, 
life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer. 
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POND  ACRE  FARM 
DOES  IT  AGAIN 


on  WIRTHMORE 
14  Fitting  Ration 

National  Champion  both  milk  and 
fat  for  the  second  year,  FIVE  STAR 
DOLLY  is  the  .first  cow  of  the  breed 
to  produce  two  consecutive  records  of 
over  1000  pounds  of  fat  meeting  calv¬ 
ing  requirements  on  2x  milking. 


The  fine  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  owned  by 
Miss  Helen  S.  Hyland  of  Craryville,  New  York,  has 
had  7  National  Class  Leaders  and  17  Class  Leaders 
since  its  start  only  seven  years  ago. 

A  consistently  high  producer,  the  herd  is  expected 
to  equal  last  year’s  57.6  cow  average  of  12,900  lbs. 
milk,  692  lbs.  fat  on  2x  with  10  more  cows. 


The  world  record  cows,  like  the  others  in  the  herd, 
received  no  special  care  in  making  their  great  rec¬ 
ords.  They  ran  with  the  herd  and  were  machine 
milked  all  the  way. 

The  entire  Pond  Acre  Farm  herd  is  fed  Wirth- 
more  14  Fitting  Ration  as  a  grain  supplement  to 
high  quality  roughage. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 


POULTRY -DAIRY-STOCK 


505  Washington  Street,  Malden  48,  Mass. 

Write  for  FREE  copy  of  140  page 


BETTER  DAIRYING 


I  was  interested  in  your  comments  on 
raising  geese  and  would  appreciate  a 
little  more  information.  How  many  eggs 
does  a  goose  lay?  What  is  the  hatchabil- 
ity?  Do  you  need  to  have  running  water? 

The  average  number  of  eggs  that  a 
goose  will  lay  will  vary  from  20  to  40. 
The  percentage  that  hatch,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  number  that  are  fer¬ 
tile.  In  some  cases  as  many  as  8  out  of 
10  will  hatch. 

Goose  raising  is  not  very  difficult, 
the  biggest  problem  is  to  hatch  the 
goslings.  You  do  not  need  to  have  run¬ 
ning  water  and  a  pond  to  raise  geese. 
Of  course,  you  do  have  to  give  them 
plenty  of  drinking  water.  Usually  we 
do  not  have  to  have  the  goslings  swim 
until  they  are  feathered  on  the  breast. 
Geese  very  seldom  lay  eggs  except  in 
the  spring. 

The  number  of  geese  that  you  can 
mate  to  a  gander  depends  on  the  breed. 
With  the  lighter  breeds,  such  as  the 
Chinese,  you  can  mate  4  or  5  females 
to  one  male,  but  with  the  heavier 
breeds  such  as  the  Toulouse,  only  one 
or  two  are  usually  mated  with  one 
male.  Any  of  the  breeds  of  geese  will 
do  well  in  New  York  State.  The  Pilgrim 
geese  are  quite  popular  because  the 
sex  of  the  birds  can  be  determined  at 
hatching  time  and  later  when  they  are 
mature  by  the  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  feathers. 

Geese  can  be  cooked  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  but  the  most  popular  way 
is  to  roast  them.  There  is  not  a  steady 
market  for  geese.  They  are  in  demand 
mostly  around  Thanksgiving  time  and 
the  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays. 


The  best  way  to  dress  geese  is  to  seal 
them  and  the  best  temperature  of  U 
scalding  water  is  about  160  to  165  ai{ 
at  this  temperature  you  keep  the  birl 
in  water,  moving  them  about  for  abol 
2  or  3  minutes  until  the  feathers  loose! 

Geese  will  eat  the  same  kind  of  gra 
and  mash  that  hens  use.  Geese  are  vei 
hardy  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  fenj 
them  to  prevent  their  walking  in 
snow.  They  will  appreciate  some  ki| 
of  shelter  and  a  good  straw  bed. 

— L.  M.  Hu 

Why  is  it  that  the  bluegills  in  our  far 
pond  never  seem  to  get  over  5  inch 
long? 

,In  farm  ponds  a  basis  has  beenwor 
ed  out  whereby  small  bluegills  furni: 
the  feed  for  bass.  When  they  get  aboi 
five  inches  long,  they  are  too  big  fi 
the  bass  to  eat  and  frequently  thei 
are  so  many  of  them  that  they  do  a 
get  sufficient  food  to  grow  larger. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  ba: 
caught  during  the  first  summer  shou 
be  released,  but  that  you  do  keep  bluf 
gills  caught  the  first  summer  up 
half  the  number  you  put  in.  Also,  bai 
should  not  be  caught  the  second  ye; 
until  after  they  spawn  in  late  June  < 
early  July.  Then  keep  only  those  ovi 
10  inches  long. 

To  sum  up,  if  the  bass  you  put 
originally  survive,  if  they  reprodin 
the  second  summer  and  if  some  of  tl 
bluegills  are  removed  the  first  sun 
mer,  the  balance  may  work  out  satis 
factorily. 

If  it  does  not,  it  may  be  necessary  1 
drain  the  pond  or  net  out  all  the  fis| 
and  start  over  again. 


Stanley  Fisher  of  Hardwick,  Vt.,  and  the  screen  house  for  growing  foundation  sti 
of  virus-free  strawberries.  The  plants  will  be  sampled  and  indexed  and  if  mee 


the  specifications  will  be  certified  as  virus-free  stock. 


Brothers  a 


JAMES  WESTER 


I 

•  •  switch  filters! 


DONALD  WESTER 


The  Wester  brothers —James  and 
Donald  — farm  approximately  4000  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  in  Oneida 
county,  N.Y.  Approximately  1200  acres 
are  devoted  to  dairy  farming,  with  the 
total  output  of  the  Wester  brothers 
averaging  3  tons  of  milk  per  day. 

The  Wester  brothers  say  "We  used 


flannel  filters  for  years  and  thought  they 
did  a  good  job.  Now  we’ve  switched  to 
new  Kendall  non -gauze  disks  and  our 
experience  has  proved  they’re  far  better. 
They're  strong  and  fast  and-save  us  money 
on  every  box”.  Ask  your  supplier  for 
Kendall  non.-gauze.  Try  them  — for  better 
filtering  at  lower  cost. 


The  Kendall  Company  *  Kendall  Mills  Division  *  Walpole,  Massachusetts 


Screen  For  Healthy  Strawberry  Plants 

By  LEIGHTON  C.  PRATT,  Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture 


TWO  screen  houses  have  recently 
been  erected  for  the  growing  of 
foundation  strawberry  stocks  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  One  of  these  houses  was  erected 
by  Stanley  Fisher  in  Hardwick  and  the 
other  by  Rev.  Kenneth  Berry  in  Ran¬ 
dolph.  These  houses  were  erected  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  virus-free 
strawberry  certification  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  the  Vermont  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  screen  used  for  these  houses  is  a 
twenty  mesh  plastic  screen  manufac¬ 
tured  on  special  order,  as  a  finer  screen 
is  required  for  this  purpose  than  is 
used  for  other  purposes.  Common  house¬ 
hold  screen  is  a  16  mesh  screen. 

By  growing  indexed  virus  free  plants, 
obtained  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  under  screen, 


the  insect  carriers  of  the  virus  disease, 
that  affect,  strawberries  are  more  eas 
ily  controlled.  After  being  propagate' 
under  for  screen  for  one  year, 
strawberry  plants  may  be  set  in  ' 
field  for  field  increasing  of  the  s  oC 
for  a  period  of  two  years  providing 
proper  isolation  is  maintained  an  _< 
sound  spray  program  for  aphi  s 
followed.  .  , 

It  has  recently  been  discovered  m 
the  root  knot  nematode  —  a  sou 
species  of  nematode  causing  se^gI 
damage  to  strawberries  and  many  0 
crops  in  the  south — is  capable  of  sl1^ 
ing  and  spreading  in  our  Vermon  ^ 
For  this  reason  purchase  of  straw  ^ 
stocks  from  southern  areas  will,  n 
future,  be  discouraged  by  the  1  eP 
ment  Of  Agriculture. 
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young  drivers 

em  ^wtden 
and  Cftettex 


By  MABEL  HEBEL 


LARGE  insurance  company 
made  a  startling  discovery  re¬ 
cently.  It  found  that  its  youth¬ 
ful  policyholders — ages  18  to  25 
•were  having  77%  more  fatal  auto 
cidents  than  its  adult  policyholders, 
[iso,  that  their  claims  cost  the  com- 
Ly  a  lot  more  on  the  average.  The 
Lpany  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
bung  drivers  not  only  “hit  ’em  oftener” 
L  “hit  ’em  harder,”  and  they  de- 
jded  to  try  and  find  out  why. 

Maybe  the  kids  were  driving  old  cars 
i  bad  condition,  “souped  up”  jalopies, 
tc.  But  a  study  by  the  company  of 
ie  total  number  of  accidents  in  this 
juntry  in  1954 — 36,000  dead,  and  1% 
lillion  persons  injured  —  showed  that 
5.3%  of  the  cars  involved  in  the  fatal 
ccidents  were  in  good  and  safe  operat- 
ig  condition.  Defective  brakes  and 
n<*teering  were  found  in  only  1.5%  of  the 
ars;  lights  out,  in  .7%;  blowouts  in 
M;  and  other  defects  in  1.4%  of  the 
ars. 

Well,  they  said,  perhaps  the  weather 
ras  bad— wet,  slippery  roads,  foggy 
ights,  etc.  But  they  found  that  84% 
f  the  fatal  accidents  in  1954  had 
:curred  in  good  weather. 

Next,  they  checked  up  on  the  amount 
if  driving  experience  the  drivers  had 
ad  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
iey  found  that  96%  had  over  a  year’s 
fxperience. 

“If  it  isn’t  lack  of  experience  or  con- 
tion  of  the  cars  or  the  weather,  then 
it  must  be  the  driver  himself,”  said 
;he  company,  and  it  put  its  finger  on 
ipeed  as  the  No.  1  cause  of  all  acci- 
fents. 

The  company  didn’t  stop  there.  It  di- 
ded  its  youthful  driver  policyholders 
to  two  groups,  “Married”  and  “Un¬ 
tied,”  and  it  found  that  when  a 
fellow  marries,  he  is  less  eager  to  kill 
mself.  And  if  he  has  children,  he 
lows  down  still  more.  He  becomes  a 
ore  responsible  person,  but  even  so, 
16  has  twice  as  many  accidents  as  an 
dult  driver.  (The  unmarried  youthful 
fiver  has  about  two  and  a  half  times 
5  Many,  according  to  the  company’s 
pres.) 

i  The  company  also  discovered  that  if 
ou  want  to  kill  yourself,  your  chances 
he  much  better  if  you  take  to  the 
tountry ;  but  if  you  just  want  to  kill 
pedestrians,  you  can  do  a  better  job  of 
i  in  crowded  areas  like  cities.  The 
•ompany’s  statistics  showed  that  six 
®es  as  many  pedestrians  were  killed 
a  cities  in  1954  as  in  rural  areas  .  .  . 

in  the  country  three  times  as  many 
,a  aJ  accidents  occurred  from  speed  as 
111  cities.  These  were  non-collision  ac¬ 
cents  only,  where  a  car  ran  off  the 
1ad  or  overturned. 

Why  should  anyone  ordinarily  run 
!  *-he  road  or  overturn  without  col- 
1  mg  with  someone  else?”  asked  the 
'■npany.  Its  answer  was,  “Speed,  of 
curse!  and  it  figured  out  that  the 
eas°n  there  are  fewer  non-collision 
ccidents  of  this  type  in  cities  is  be- 
■  use  it’s  hard  for  a  careless  driver  to 
up  enough  speed  in  crowded  areas 
tall  himself. 

eth^’  got  all  its  figures  to- 

er’  the  company  decided  to  try  to 
J^thing  to  cut  its  losses  on  its 
n  „  tul  policyholders.  Two  months  ago 
°Epkins  and  Cortland  counties  in 
®gs  °rk  ^ate,  it  began  holding  meet- 

|®d  1°  whach  it  invited  young  drivers 
)oinf  6il  Parents.  At  these  meetings,  it 
‘  the  facts  of  life  on  our  high- 
•  It  shows  charts  that  tell  the 


*  "formation  in  this  article 
,Urancec^  Nationwide  Mutual  In- 


was 


story  of  what  speed  does  particularly 
to  youthful  drivers.  It  urges  them  to 
slow  down  in  the  open  spaces  to  save 
their  necks.  It  points  out  that  today’s 
cars  can  go.  100  miles  an  hour,  but 
roads  haven’t  kept  up  with  them,  and 
that  the  majority  of  roads  are  danger¬ 
ous  even  at  50  miles  an  hour. 

And  to  parents  they  say:  ‘Your  son 
probably  began  by  driving  the  family 
car,  and  you  warned  him  not  to  wreck 
it,  and  he  was  careful  with  it.  Then 
later  he  got  a  car  of  his  own,  paid  for 
with  his  own  money,  and  you  stopped 
worrying  about  the  car.  But  now  you 
should  be  worrying  about  him.  What 
parents  don’t  realize  is  that  a  youth¬ 
ful  driver’s  attitude  changes  when  he 
gets  his  own  car.  He  feels  free  to  take 
chances  and  speed.  Remember,  statis¬ 
tics  show  he  is  twice  as  apt  to  have  a 
fatal  accident  as  you  are.  Urge  him  to 
slow  down  and  to  be  a  responsible 
driver,  and  save  his  own  neck.” 

One  official  of  the  company  which  is 
conducting  the  youthful  driver  program 
says  that  in  his  opinion,  many  youthful 
drivers  are  too  young  and  too  imma¬ 
ture  to  be  allowed  to  get  out  on  the 
highway  where  they  can  kill  them¬ 
selves  and  other  people  with  a  two-ton 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Even  the  safety  devices  introduced 
in  cars  can  never  make  them  fool¬ 
proof. — Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★  + 

machine  that  can  go  100  miles  an  hour. 
“In  the  past,  cars  couldn’t  go  that  fast 
and  there  were  fewer  cars,”  he  said. 
“Today  there  is  much  greater  danger.” 

“Young  people,”  he  added,  “should  be 
the  best  drivers  in  the  world.  They  are 
in  the  pink  of  condition  physically; 
their  reactions  are  fast — but  they’ve 
got  to  apply  common  sense  and  mature 
judgment  to  the  use  of  a  car.  Some  of 
them  do  .  .  .  but  too  many  of  them 
don’t  and  lose  their  life  on  the  road.” 

The  insurance  company  feels  that  if 
young  drivers  can  be  made  to  realize 
that  statistics  prove  they  are  playing 
a  dangerous  game  with  death,  and  also 
that  the  costly  insurance  premiums 
they  have  to  pay  are  based  on  their 
accident  rate,  they  will  become  more 
responsible  drivers.  The  first  farm  or¬ 
ganization  to  support  a  youthful  driver 
improvement  program  is  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Rural  Women,  which 
passed  the  following  resolution  at  its 
July  meeting: 

“WHEREAS  a  national  survey  of 
traffic  accidents  has  shown  that  the 
rate  of  accidents  among  youthful  driv¬ 
ers,  aged  18  to  25  years,  is  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  such  driv¬ 
ers,  and  that  excessive  speed  and 
youthful  driver  attitude  are  major 
causes  of  these  accidents, 

“THEREFORE,  we  the  New  York 
State  Council  of  Rural  Women,  conven¬ 
ing  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  July  12-13,  1956, 
hereby  resolve  that  as  women  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  com¬ 
munities,  we  will  do  everything  we  can 
to  call  these  appalling  facts  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  member  organizations, 
the  New  York  State  Grange,  tlj.e  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus,  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association,  and  the  Rural  Church 
Institute,  and  to  urge  especially  the  in¬ 
terest  and  support  of  the  89,382  rural 
women  represented  by  these  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

This  is  a  safety  project  that  every¬ 
body  can  think  about  and  promote 
right  at  home. 


Extra-wide  snout — 30  inches  between  points — makes  it  easier  to  center  on  the  row 


12  feet  high  or  knocked  flat  by  hurricanes  •  •  • 

"Nothing-  stops 
a,  New  Holland.  !" 


•  That’s  what  farmers  are  saying  all  over  the  land— a  New 
Holland  chops  and  loads  it  all! 

Put  a  New  Holland  Forage  Harvester  with  a  row  crop 
attachment  to  work  in  your  field  and  you  can  put  up  as  much 
as  24  tons  of  corn  silage  in  an  hour.  This  is  the  kind  of  steady, 
high  capacity  you  can  count  on— all  day  long,  all  season  long. 

With  this  chopper  you  can  run  your  harvest  from  the 
tractor  seat!  One  lever  works  the  feed  table— lets  you  start, 
stop,  even  reverse.  It’s  that  easy . 

A  perfect  mate  for  your  harvester  is  New  Holland’s  P.T.O. 
Spreader  that  converts  to  a  33^-ton,  self-unloading  forage 
wagon  .  .  .  unloads  automatically  at  the  blower  in  a  few 
minutes. 

TRIPLE-DUTY  MACHINE 

New  Holland’s  Forage  Harvester  with  attachments  is  the  one 
machine  for  all  your  forage  crops.  Whether  you  prefer  engine- 
powered  or  P.T.O.  equipment,  the  three  pick-ups  are  interchange¬ 
able  and  easy  to  attach.  Here  they  are:  row  crop,  windrow,  and 
sickle  bar  attachments.  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming" 
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VERY  EARLY 


OUTSTANDING  YIELD 
GREAT  STANDABILITY 
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The  Two  Great  Profit  Factors  in  Corn  — 
You  Get  Them  with 


VARIETIES  FOR 
EARLY  AREAS 

DEKALB  40  — Earliest 
DeKalb  Variety  with 
remarkable  yielding 
ability.  In  DeKalb’s 
1955  Selected  5-Acre 
Corn  Growing  Contest, 
the  Cayuga  County, 
New  York  winner  made 
111.68  bushels  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  40. 


DEKALB  46  — An  out¬ 
standing  variety  for 
both  yield  and  silage  in 
early  areas  where  short 
seasons  are  common. 
Stalks  dark  green  and 
medium  in  height.  Me¬ 
dium  length  ears. 

VARIETIES  FOR 
MEDIUM  EARLY  AREAS 
DEKALB  55— Early,  uni¬ 
formly  maturing  variety 
noted  for  good  yields 
and  high  shelling  per¬ 
centages.  In  DeKalb’s 
1955  Selected  5-Acre 
Corn  Growing  Contest, 
the  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  winner  made 
139.65  bushels  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  55. 

DEKALB  59  — A  brand 
NEW  early  variety 
which  made  a  remark¬ 
able  record  in  DeKalb 
Performance  tests. 
Ranked  4th  in  yield  in 
48  trials  against  48 
DeKalb  and  other  hy¬ 
brids  and  ranked  in  the 
top  20  percent  on  stand¬ 
ing  ability. 

VARIETIES  FOR 

MEDIUM  AREAS 
DEKALB  62  — Ears  are 
long  and  attractive  with 
excellent  shelling  per¬ 
centages.  Sturdy, rugged 
plants  with  good  stalk 
strength  and  tough 


shanks  are  most  promi¬ 
nent  characters. 

DEKALB  67— New  in 

1955,  67  ranked  near 
the  top  in  both  yield 
and  standing  ability  in 
DeKalb’s  own  Variety 
Performance  Compari¬ 
son  tests.  Long,  attrac¬ 
tive,  medium-dent  ears 
are  high  in  quality.  A  fine 
hybrid  for  next  year. 

VARIETIES  FOR  LATE  AREAS 
DEKALB  222— This  out¬ 
standing  NEW  variety 
was  first  at  Adrian, 
Michigan  in  yield  over 
48  other  varieties  in 
DeKalb’s  1955  Perform¬ 
ance  Comparison  tests 
with  124.4  bu.  at  the 
16,000  planting  rate. 
Widely  adapted  and 
strong  stalked. 

DEKALB  402  — Blight  tol¬ 
erant  with  good  yields 
and  excellent  standing 
ability  at  thicker  rates 
of  planting  character¬ 
ize  this  variety.  Ranked 
in  the  top  third  in  five 
state  yield  trials  in  1955. 


Recommended 

DEKALB  CORN 

for  NEW  YORK 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  EARLY 
TO  GET  THE  VARIETY  YOU  WANT 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn, 

DeKalb  Chix  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 

Planted  by  MORE  Farmers  hr  17  Straight  Years  than  ANY  Other  Corn 


FORD 

'MOUNTED 

CORN  PICKERS 

• 

SEE  YOUR  NEARBY 
FORD  TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


Freshly  placed  concrete  is  leveled  off  with  a  strikeboard.  Note  that  this  pla 
workable  mix  levels  readily.  2x4  side  forms  are  used  for  most  concrete  floors  ait 
pavements. 

Po wi  tyowtiety 

CONCRETE  FLOOR 


By  E.  W.  FOSS 

Cornell  Agricultural  Engineering  Department 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  18 


IAVE  YOUR  cows  bogged  down 
in  a  muddy  barn  yard  this  wet 
spring  ?  Has  your  walk  from 
house  to  driveway  caused  dirt 
to  be  tracked  throughout  your  home? 
Or,  have  you  had  your  difficulties  in 
conditioning  farm  equipment  because 
the  shop  end  of  your  machinery  shed 
still  has  an  earth  or  gravel  floor?  A 
concrete  floor  is  very  definitely  the  an¬ 
swer  to  these  and  many  other  surfac¬ 
ing  problems.  Concrete  is  low  cost, 
wear  resistant,  long  lasting,  sanitary, 
free  from  rot  and  decay,  and  will  sup¬ 
port  tremendous  loads.  It  saves  you 
time  in  cleaning,  presents  an  excellent 
work  surface,  and  is  attractive  to  the 
eye.  The  following  pointers'  may  help 
you  correctly  to  prepare  for  and  use 
concrete : 


Paved  Barn  Yards 

1.  Remove  any  manure  or  sod  that 
is  present. 

2.  Place  8-12  inches  of  gravel  or  field 
stone  over  the  area — more  is  helpful 
on  clay  or  silt  soils.  If  this  brings  the 
yard  too  high,  earth  must  be  removed 
to  provide  room. 

3.  Drain  this  gravel  to  a  lower  spot 
— concrete  must  always  be  supported 
by  dry  gravel,  or  freezing  will  heave 
the  concrete  and  a  wet  base  will  settle 
when  weight  is  concentrated.  Tile 
drains  in  the  gravel  will  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  removing  water. 

4.  Compact  gravel  by  allowing  time 
for  settling,  tamping,  or  rolling.  Do  not 
place  sand  over  rock;  field  stones  are 
O.  K.,  but  place  concrete  directly  on 
field  stones — the  sand  will  slowly  filter 
down  through  the  rock  causing  the 
concrete  to  settle  later  on. 

5.  Build  forms  for  4”  of  concrete.  If 
heavy  trucks  are  to  be  driven  over  the 
floor,  a  6”  floor  and  reinforced  wire 
mesh  is  recommended. 

6.  The  edge  of  the  floor  should  have 
concrete  8-12”  deep  to  prevent  break¬ 
down  where  vehicles  will  ride  over  it 


Paved  Walks,  Driveways, 
Cellar  and  Garage  Floors 

1.  6”  to  12”  of  gravel  should  be  un¬ 
der  these  concrete  structures.  Heavier 
loads  require  a  greater  depth  of  gravel. 

2.  Be  sure  all  gravel  is  drained  to  the 
surface  or  by  underground  tile. 

3.  Garages  and  driveways  need  a 
concrete  depth  of  4”  to  6”  .with  welded 
wire  reinforcement  for  the  heavier 
loads. 

4.  Pitch  forms  for  floors  to  a  drain 
or  to  an  outside  door — about  1”  fall  in 
15  to  20’. 


5.  House  cellar  floors  with  a  tramps 
gravel  base  should  be  2  to  3”  thic! 
with  outdoor  paved  walks  3  to  4”  thic 


Poultry  House  Floors 

1.  Poultry  house  floors  on  the  groui 
floor  need  concrete  2-3”  thick  applh 
over  6”  of  gravel  unless  a  truck 
tractor  is  to  be  driven  over  it— th 
requires  greater  depth. 

2.  Upper  floors  of  poultry  hous 
may  be  under-floored  with  low'grac 
rough  wood  and  topped  with  1”  of  co 
Crete  (1  part  cement  to  3  parts  sane 

3.  Special  welded,  papered,  form  wi 
can  be  secured  from  your  hardwa 
store  or  building  supply  dealer  to  n 
to  open  floor  joinsts  up  to  2’  on  cente 
on  which  a  concrete  floor  can  be  poure 
This  floor  is  usually  placed  from  2 
2V2”  thick  for  poultry  housing,  dwe 
ings,  and  other  light  usage. 


Home  or  Transit  Mix 

1.  Unless  you  have  good  concret 
gravel  on  the  farm  and  have  a  truck  t 
nove  it,  transit  mix.  concrete  will  prob 
ably  be  your  best  bet  if  the  company 
not  over  10  miles  distant. 

2.  A  1-2-4  mix  (1  part  cement, 
parts  sand  and  4  parts  gravel)  is  sat 
.sfactory  for  a  4  to  6”  floor.  A  1-2 
nix  with  pea  gravel  is  better  for  a 
)r  3”  floor. 

3.  If  bank  run  gravel  is  used  — 
sure,  first,  that  others  have  made  gooc 
ong  lasting  concrete  from  it— then  us 
a  ratio  of  1-5  or  1-6  depending  upo 
:he  quantity  of  stones  available  in  1 
nix — most  bank  run  gravels  have 
nuch  sand  and  not  enough  stones 
gravel). 

4.  Use  only  enough  water  t°  P10  ^ 
a  workable  mix — it  should  be  “mus  ) 
out  not  “soupy.” 


Placing  and  Curing 
Concrete 

1.  Concrete  sets  up  faster  when  t 

emperature  is  hot,  the  air  dry,  a 
vhen  sun  and  wind  speed  up  ciI>1 ® 
f  this  is  your  first  job,  choose  a  c  ^ 
lay  and  place  the  concrete  un  e 
■oof — you  will  have  more  time  o 
sh  it  the  way  you  will  want  i  •  ^ 

2.  Place  concrete  with  chu  e 

vheelbarrow  at  most  inaccessible  P 
irst  and  work  toward  door  oi  0 
ipening.  ,  nC 

3.  Even  off  concrete  with  shove 

lave  two  men  with  a  2  x  4,  stn’c 
he  top  surface.  ^ 

4.  Strike  off  with  a  2  x  4  >  "  rf 
and  third  time  if  needed)  to  & 


smooth,  even  surface.  j,, 

5.  When  concrete  has  set  up 
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y,er  stiff,  float  with  a  wood  float. 

■his  is  usually  sufficient  floating  for  a 
Larage  floor,  pavecj  barn  yard,  or  out¬ 
door  walkway. 

g  Steel  float  the  surface  when  con- 
Lrete  is  well  set  up — water  used  with 
steel  float  after  concrete  is  quite 
Hard  will  produce  almost  a  glassy  fin¬ 
ish  This  is  O.  K.  for  a  cellar  floor  and 
Lultry  house  floor,  but  is  slippery 
ivhen  wet  as  a  barn  floor  or  exterior 
walk. 

I  Use  a  broom  for  a  rough  finish 
[for  cattle  walkways  or  ramps. 

Keep  concrete  moist  for  several 
ujys—particularly  if  it  is  out  in  the 
L  Use  hay,  straw,  shavings,  or  bur¬ 
lap  to  hold  the  water— apply  after  con- 
Lt$  has  first  set  up. 

IPublirations  Available 

1.  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
Iment,  Cornell  University,  Riley -Robb 
|Hall. 

a.  Transit  or  Ready  Mix  Concrete, 
|Mimeo  A-18  by  E.  W.  Foss. 

b.  The  Construction  of  Concrete  For 
iDairy  Stables,  Ext.  Bui.  No.  140  by  A. 

|M.  Goodman. 

c.  Know  Your  Concrete,  Ext.  Bui.  No. 
|847,  by  L.  L.  Boyd. 

2.  Portland  Cement  Association,  250 
|Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

a.  Concrete  Farms  Floors  (F.  26). 

b.  Concrete  Improvements  Around 
|TheHome.  (F.  5). 

3.  Wire  Reinforcement  Institute,  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  Washington,  4, 

|D.  C. 

a,  Welded  Wire  Fabric  For  Farm 
pise. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CARE  WITH  CHEMICALS 

THE  National  Agricultural  Chemicals 
i  Association  has  a  four  page  leaflet 
called  “Agricultural  Chemicals  Safety 
Code”  which  contains  the  following 
twelve  suggestions  for  using  poisons 
and  other  materials  safely. 

1  ALWAYS  read  the  label  before  us¬ 
ing  sprays  or  dusts.  Note  warnings 
and  cautions  each  time  before  open¬ 
ing  the  container. 

2  Keep  sprays  and  dusts  out  of  the 
reach  of  children,  pets  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  people.  They  should  be  stored 
outside  of  the  home  and  always 
away  from  food  and  feed. 

3  ALWAYS  store  sprays  and  dusts  in 
original  containers  and  keep  them 
tightly  closed.  Never  keep  them 
in  anything  but  the  original  con¬ 
tainer. 

1  NEVER  smoke  while  spraying  or 
dusting. 

5  Avoid  inhaling  sprays  or  dusts. 
When  directed  on  the  label,  wear 
protective  clothing  and  masks. 

6  Do  not  spill  sprays  or  dusts  on  skin 
or  clothing.  If  they  are  spilled,  re- 
move  contaminated  clothing  IMME- 

j  .  DIATELY  and  wash  thoroughly. 

Wash  hands  and  face  and  change 
to,  clean  clothing  after  spraying  or 
dusting.  Also  wash  clothing  each 
day  before  reuse. 

Cover  food  and  water  containers 
when  treating  around  livestock  or 
Pet  areas.  Do  not  contaminate  fish 
Ponds. 

^  Use  separate  equipment  for  apply¬ 
ing  hormone-type  herbicides  in  order 
0  avoid  accidental  injury  to  suscep- 
tible  plants. 

ALWAYS  dispose  of  empty  eontain- 
jns  so  that  they  pose  no  hazard  to 

11  nv,manS’  an*m£Us  or  valuable  plants, 
bserve  label  directions  and  cau- 
,10ns  to  keep  residues  on  edible  por- 
ions  of  plants  within  the  limits  per¬ 
mitted  by  law. 


12  if 


symptoms  of  illness  occur  during 


01  shortly  after  spraying  or  dusting, 
Ca  a  physician  or  get  the  patient 


be 


a  hospital  immediately. 
o  Singie  copies  of  the  leaflet  can 
Ap.5mecl  by  writing  to  the  National 
llrC!aal  Chemicals  Association, 
q  a  19th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
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Another  Progressive  Step! 


New,  Super-Modern 
Processing  Plant 

For  DAIRYLEA 

In  New  York  City 


Architects  drawing  of  the  new  plant  which  the  League  will  occupy  under  lease  beginning  early  in  1957 


Aggressively  pushing  its  program  of  reorgan¬ 
ization,  modernization  and  progressive 
efficiency,  the  Dairyman’s  League  will  move 
its  New  York  City  milk  processing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  operations  into  a  new,  super¬ 
modern  plant  early  in  1957. 

“A  sucessful  business  must  keep  up  with 
changes,”  declares  League  President  Stanley 
II.  Benham,  and  the  leasing  of  the  improved, 
strategically-located,  one-story  plant  is  the 
result  of  revolutionary  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in:  1,  the  transportation  of  milk; 
2,  the  traffic  congestion  of  New  York  City; 
3,  the  density  of  consumer  population;  and 
4,  labor  costs,  parking  facilities,  and  building 
design. 

New  Plant  Closer  to  Population 
Center,  Away  From  Business 
District  Traffic 

With  milk  transportation  changing  from 
railroads  to  trucks  in  recent  years,  the  pres¬ 
ent  plant  close  to  the  railroad  freight  depots 
is  now  uneconomical  because  of  the  heavy 


traffic  and  its  multi-story,  business-location 
structure. 

The  new  one-story  plant  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens  permits  better  space  utilization,  pro¬ 
vides  40,000  square  feet  for  parking,  and  will 
be  equipped  with  the  latest  advances  in  auto¬ 
matic  machinery  known  to  the  dairy  industry. 
It  will  greatly  reduce  the  labor  load.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  closer  to  the  population  center  of 
the  city,  an  important  factor  in  operating 
economy.  \ 

OPERATING  SAVINGS 
Up  to  20%  Predicted 

Adding  up  the  many  advantages  of  the  new 
location,  and  even  allowing  for  normal  yearly 
increases  in  all-around  costs,  it  is*conserva- 
tively  estimated  that  the  new  plant  will  show 
savings  of  at  least  20%  in  operating  expense. 
Thus  the  Dairymen’s  League  is  making  an¬ 
other  advance  in  its  program  of  operation 
under  the  most  modern  and  efficient  milk¬ 
handling  methods  known  today. 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
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Bale  chute  (shown)  handles  round  or  square 
bales.  Shovel  hopper  for  grain;  8  or  11-ft  feed¬ 
ers  for  ear  corn,  silage,  etc.,  also  available. 
Feeders  are  spring- balanced  for  lifting  to  let 
wagon  drive  through. 

FLIGHT-LINE 

Elevator 


For  Baled  hay  •  Ear  Corn  •  Loose  Grain  •  Silage 
Bags  or  Sacks  •  Feed  Materials 


This  is  truly  the  all- job  farm  ele¬ 
vator!  Bridge-built  for  strength, 
portable,  and  available  in  lengths 
from  26  to  50  feet. 

Flights  are  made  of  3^ -in.  high, 
ribbed  boiler-plate  steel.  They’re 
elevator-wide  and  cupped  to  hold 
grain.  Will  not  tip  back  to  lose 
grain  or  crack  kernels.  Chains 


move  on  raised,  built-in  tracks. 

Derrick  design  places  elevator 
close  to  buildings.  Self-locking 
worm  gear  permits  fast,  easy  rais¬ 
ing  and  lowering.  Optional  drive 
equipment  for  gasoline  engine, 
electric  motor  or  tractor  power 
take-off.  Get  full  information  from 
your  Allis- Chalmers  dealer. 


AL LI S-CH AIMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  4k 

Flight-Line  it*- an  Allis-Chalmers  trademark. 


KILL 


I 

1 


Canada  Thistle 


AFTER  HARVESTING 

WHEAT  ALFALFA  BARLEY 
RYE  OATS  CLOVER  PEAS 

with 


(The  Aminotriazole  herbicide) 


The  most  effective  chemical  known  for  killing  Canada  thistle 
without  sterilizing  the  soil. 

Spray  Canada  thistle  plants  which  have  been  mowed  to 
ground  line  or  plowed  and  have  regrown  to  height  of  6-8  ' 

inches  up  until  bud  stage. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY.  FREE  BULLETIN  ON  REQUEST. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  •  Niles,  Calif.  •  Ambler,  Pa. 
Originators  of  Aminotriazole  Weedkillers 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  18, 1955 

Down  the  Valley 

By  J.  F.  “Doc”  ROBERTS 


HAT  makes  New  England  — 
New  England?  Are  New  Eng¬ 
land  people  different  ?  What 
makes  them  that  way?  What 
is  the  pull  towards  New  England  with 
people  familiar  with  it,  either  native 
born  or  vacationers  (“summer  folks”)  ?- 
What  is  happening  to  life  and  living  in 
New  England?  What  kind  of  a  future 
does  New  England  face? 

This  is  a  broad  order,  subject  to  only 
one  man’s  ideas  (please  remember 
that)  and  it  only  includes  central  and 
northern,  rural  New  England,  not  the 
industrial  southern  part  or  the  sea¬ 
shores. 

Broad,  long,  high,  wide,  narrow, 
rocky  mountains,  hills  and  valleys,  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  greenest  of  green  foliage 
of  every  kind  from  grass,  weeds,  bush¬ 
es,  and  saplings  to  giant  trees.  This 
foliage  turns  dark,  light,  blue,  copper, 
dark  yellow  or  golden,  even  the  reds 
with  the  various  changes  of  sunlight, 
clouds,  temperatures  and  altitudes. 
That’s  the  background. 

Now,  you  spot  this  with  crystal  clear 
lakes  varying  in  colors  from  all  the 
shades  of  blue  to  a  deep  black,  even 
to  silvers  and  golds  with  the  sunrises, 
the  sunsets,  and  a  new  moon.  Then  you 
add  a  real  babbling  brook  in  every 
valley  (babbling  because  of  the  rocks 
of  every  size  and  color  at  its  bottom) 
and  have  these  brooks  also  change  their 
color  as  the  sky  changes  and  you  have 
more  of  New  England. 

Now,  you  are  realizing  how  vast 
these  green  or  (white  in  winter)  open 
spaces  are,  for  you  can  drive  for  miles 
in  steep,  deep,  valleys  on  good  roads 
and  never  see  a  house.  Yet  suddenly 
there  appears  at  a  crossroads  white 
homes,  a  store,  always  a  church,  al¬ 
ways  a  brook  or  a  lake  and  always  a 
“view.”  These  little  communities  may 
be  in  every  state  of  repair  or  disrepair, 
neatness  or  carelessness  humans  are 
want  to  express,  but  more  often  they 
express  the  cleanness  of  the  people. 

Spring  and  fall  accentuate  all  of  this. 
The  fluffy,  light  greens  of  the  spring 
become  the  reds,  browns,  and  dark 
greens  of  the  fall,  starting  a  never- 
ending  dispute  in  your  own  mind  as  to 
which  season  is  the  most  beautiful.  The 


colors  are  not  really  gone  before  everv. 
thing  turns  white.  Perhaps  winter  the 
most  alluring  for  it  brings  out  the 
quiet  strength  ,of  New  England.  Per- 
haps  it  is  even  the  most  spectacular, 
too. 

The  people  of  New  England  see  all 
these  things  and  many  more.  A  great 
many  other  people  see  them,  too,  and 
long  to  come  back — even  to  come  and 
live  with  them.  Unfortunately,  some 
people  never  have  and  never  will  see 
all  this  although  they  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  and  have  20-20  vision. 

The  folks  living  in  New  England  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  this,  their  back¬ 
ground.  They  are  what  these  surround¬ 
ings  have  made  them,  and  are  what  you 
would  expect  such  an  environment 
would  make  them.  There  is  no  same' 
ness  and  there  are  no  molds  of  nature 
in  New  England,  such  as  the  molds  ol 
the  mid-west  or  prairie  country  and 
the  people  are  not  of  a  mold  either 
Neither  do  you  have  to  be  native  born, 
for  exposure  to  rural  New  England  will 
make  you  a  New  Englander  in  spite 
of  anything.  Native  New  Englanders 
will  not  accept  you,  though,  until  they 
are  convinced  you  think  and  see  as  they 
do,  for  they  are  fundamentally  clannish 

To  say  they  are  austere,  cold,  hard 
or  straight-laced  is  putting  them  in  a 
mold  and  is  in  error.  To  say  they  an 
light-hedrted,  frivolous,  carefree,  ii 
just  as  wrong.  These  adjectives  describ 
ing  the  people  of  New  England  havf 
arisen  from  folks  that  have  never  lives 
with  them.  Fundamentally,  they  are  oi 
the  sober  side  but  watch  out!  A  word 
a  gesture,  a  phrase,  or  a  look  can  cam 
the  keenest  humor  you  have  ever  beei 
exposed  to. 

P.S.  Field  Editor  Jim  Hall  of  AMERICA’ 
Agriculturist  stopped  by  the  othe 
day,  a  real  guy,  all  man,  all  eyes  am 
understanding.  “No — I  can’t  stop.”  “N< 
— I  must  be  going,”  etc.,  etc.,  was  hii 
start.  But  New  England  had  gottei 
him,  too.  Sure,  we  took  a  boat  ride,  al 
most  got  him  fishing.  We  talked,  w 
ate,  we  took  pictures  (or  rather  hi 
did)  and  a  good,  leisurely  visit  was  ha( 
by  all.  New  England  gets  them.  The] 
all  get  into  the  act.  How  am  I  eve 
going  to  really  explain  to  you,  why 

— “Dod 


"■  ^ STORE !i>'* 

umumnm 


Above  is  the  converte 
born  that  is  “Doc"  Robed 
surplus  store  at  East 

dover,  N.  H.  "Doc"  «*  0 

// 1 

left  where  sign  say*/ 
you  don't  see  it/  05,< 

We  May  have  it." 


Lnerican 


Agriculturist,  August  18,  1956  — 


—  Si 

I  Hr,  Payne  beside  the  house  which  he  built  with  farm  labor  for  Newfield  school 

eathers. 

’lixfi’ii"  Farm  Dwelling 

Can  Be  Turned  to  Profit 

By  CARTER  RICE 


INCE  before  World  War  II,  farm 
machinery  inventory  has  climb¬ 
ed  at  an  amazing  rate.  To  use 
this  equipment  economically, 

tftost  farmers  have  found  it  necessary 
o  add  land  to  their  original  farms. 
Whether  the  land  was  bought  or 
ented  it  has  left  houses  that  are  no 
onger  needed  for  agricultural  workers, 
'he  automobile,  snowplow,  and  hard 
oad  have  made  these  homes — no  long- 
r  needed  as  farm  dwellings — easily  ac- 
essible  to  nearby  villages  or  cities; 
nd  attractive  to  city  workers  who 
rant  to  live  in  the  country. 

A  common  practice,  when  farmers 

iuy  a  neighboring  farm  in  order  to  add 
lore  land  to  their  original  unit,  is  to 
ither  rent  or  sell  the  dwelling  as  a 
rivate  residence. 

There  are  times  when  a  farm  is  so 

!'cated  that  for  various  reasons  it  will 
pay  as  a  farm.  Others,  because 
'ey  are  small,  may  lose  value  as  a 
reducing  unit  due  to  inability  to  com- 
ete  with  the  efficiently  modernized 
lr?e  farm.  In  such  cases,  the  best  use 
•ay  be  in  building  lots. 

Near  large  centers  of  population,  the 
raimstance  may  be  quite  different. 

this  instance,  population  pressure 
^  the  desire  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
pth  country  and  urban  living  bid  up 
r  Pr'ce  of  real  estate  close  to  the  city. 
™  this  happens,  some  farmers  find 
[profitable  to  sell  small  lots  fronting 
main  roads.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
Pon  to  see  a  house  or  even  a  row  of 
Rses  along  the  highway  with  a  field 
‘Corn  just  behind  the  back  fences. 

/  car  many  cities  —  Ithaca,  New 
i  ■ 1  for  one  —  this  trend  is  on  the 
•crease,  the  population  of  the  city 
roPer  has  remained  nearly  constant 


FiiciiocJO 


Bear,  | 
l?*ure  | 


never  get  tired  of  looking  at  the 
look  of  you  on  our  honeymoon!" 


with  the  fringe  area  taking  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Bert  Payne,  a  successful  dairy  farm¬ 
er  near  Newfield,  New  York,  finds  that 
even  eight  miles  from  the  city  of 
Ithaca  is  not  too  far  away  to  feel  the 
push  of  this  urban  movement.  Mr. 
Payne  and  a  son-in-law  are  working 
and  managing  what  was  once  six  com¬ 
plete  farm  units.  Only  two  of  the  hous¬ 
es  on  these  units  are  now  “farm  hous- 
•  es.”  Three  of  the  houses  are  the  homes 
of  families  who  derive  their  income 
from  neighboring  cities. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Payne  built  a 
five-room  house  with  farm  labor  and 
carefully  shopped  for  materials.  His 
purpose  at  that  time  was  to  create 
more  housing  for  Newfield  school 
teachers.  Since  then  it  has  been  rented 
to  four  tenants  and  he  has  never  miss¬ 
ed  a  month’s  rent. 

Mr.  Payne  suggested  another  way 
farmers  could  take  advantage  of  the 
suburban  movement.  “Most  all  farm 
houses  are  too  large  by  present  day 
standards  but  they  were  built  big  for 
a  good  reason.  During  threshing  and 
haying  time  it  was  necessary  to  be  able 
to  house  five  or  six  men  in  addition  to 
the  family”,  he  related.  Such  houses 
now  can  be  used  more  economically  by 
converting  them  into  double  houses. 
“Eight  miles  out  and  we’ve  always  been 
able  to  rent  the  apartment  on  one  side 
of  our  house”,  Bert  concluded. 

The  trend  towards  fewer  farmers 
and  larger  farms  is  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  the  excess  farm  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  disposal  of  these  dwellings  to 
non-farmers  represents  one  method  of 
capitalizing  on  the  situation. 

Near  urban  centers  and  on  less  pro¬ 
ductive  land,  selling  lots,  or  building 
homes  for  sale  or  rent  may  be  the  most 
economical  step.  However,  the  greater 
the  productivity  of  the  land  and  the 
farther  away  from  non-farm  sources  of 
income,  the  less  profitable  selling  and 
renting  will  be. 

—  a.  a.  — 

A  "DRINK  MILK99  FILM 

A  THREE  minute  film  designated  to 
help  mothers  to  get  their  children 
to  drink  more  milk  is  being  distributed 
to  TV  stations.  In  it  you  will  see  30 
boys  and  girls.  Senator  Alexander 
Wiley  of  Wisconsin  and  Representative 
W.  Sterling  Cole  of  New  York  demon¬ 
strate  a  thick  foamy  milk  shake  which 
can  be  made  at  home  in  just  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  The  movie  is  being  distributed  by 
Sterling  Movies,  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  205  East 
43rd  Street,  New  York.  The  goal  is  300 
TV  showings  to  10,000,000  viewers  by 
September. 
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“After  fire  hit  my  farm- 

friends  built 
this  pole  bam 
in  two  days/’ 

I 

says  CHARLES  HUSTON  / 

of  Watkins  Glen,  New  York 


Koppers  Poles  like  this  provide  lasting 
support  for  pole-type  buildings. 


Mr.  Huston  tells  his  County  Agent,  - 
Irving  Davis,  that  he  is  proud  of  this 
sturdy  new  pole  barn.  He  found  it 
more  economical  to  build  and  more 
practical  to  use  than  old-fashioned 
high-roofed  barns. 


Fire— the  dread  of  all  farmers— swept 
through  the  Charles  Huston  Farm  in 
November,  1955.  Three  buildings  were 
razed,  including  the  dairy  barn.  The 
owner  wanted  to  replace  this  barn  as 
soon  as  possible,  because  his  stock  was 
temporarily  quartered  on  a  nearby  farm. 
He  found  out  that  a  conventional  barn  of 
the  size  needed  would  run  $16,000  to 
$18,000,  and  his  insurance  would  not 
cover  this  amount. 


Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Irving 
Davis,  County  Agricultural  Agent,  Mr. 
Huston  inspected  several,  pole-type 
barns.  He  found  that  they  are  just  as 
practical  and  permanent  as  conventional 
barns,  as  well  as  being  lower  in  cost  and 
easier  to  build.  He  cut  timber  from  his 
own  wood  lot,  bought  galvanized  roofing 
sheets  and  Koppers  Poles.  Then  a  barn¬ 
raising  bee  was  held.  Students  and  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers,  totaling  87  men,  handled 
all  of  the  construction,  and  within  two 
days  the  new  pole  barn  was  built,  ready 
for  the  dairy  stable  to  be  finished  inside. 
Furthermore,  material  costs  were  cut 
almost  in  half! 

Koppers  Poles  are  the  backbone  of 
buildings  like  this.  They  are  pressure- 
treated  with  creosote  to  give  thorough 
protection  against  rot  and  termites.  For 
free  details  on  pole-type  farm  buildings, 
just  send  in  the  attached  coupon.  Kop¬ 
pers  Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Preserving 
Division,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 


When  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  be  sure  to  see  the 
Poultry  House  and  Dairy  Barn  built  on  Koppers  Poles. 


I-  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ■ 

I 

Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  AA-86,  Koppers  Building 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania 
|  I  Send  me  free  information  about 
pole-type  construction. 

I  I  Send  me  free  catalog  describing 
building  plans  available. 


Name . 

Street  or  RFD 


Town 


L 


State 


1 
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Because  a  Smoker  Special  can 
be  safely  operated  at  full  eleva¬ 
tion  it  is  the  lowest  priced  farm 
elevator  per  foot  of  actual  reach. 
Both  performance-wise  and  qual¬ 
ity-wise,  a  Smoker  Special  is  the 
best  elevator  value  for  you.  For 
complete  facts  .  .  . 


SMOKER  FARM  ELEVATORS,  INC. 
Intercourse,  Pa. 

Send  new  Smoker  Catalog.  I  am  interested  in: 
Smoker  Farm  Elevators  Q  Bale  Loader  Q  Ear 
Corn  Box  □  Mow  Conveyor  □  Wagon  Unloader 
Kit  □  Bulk  Feed  Bin  □  Corn  Drag  □ 


Name 


Mail  This  Coupon 


for  new  12  page  Smoker  Catalog 


P.  O.  - _ _ 

R.  F.  D.  _ 


State  ........ 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  18,  195, 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNADILLA 


1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.' 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices.''1 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
— opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-826,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


NSTALLADANIEL! 

V  K  X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

ZeounmcTCec* 


KOUWnGJ 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Burnt,  the  , 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC. 
HARDWICK.  VERMONT 

25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 


Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy  New 
Hampshire  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches,  25  for 
$15.00.  100  for  $50.00  or  500  for  $200.00. 
Please  place  your  Fall  order  today. 

WM.  ROBERT  McGUIRE 


P.  O.  Box  1024,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

P.S.  Shipper  of  Canadian  Hemlock  Since  1925. 


FAMOUS  McKEE  SUCTION  BLOWER 


Clean  -  No  Dust 
ONE-MAN  OPERATION 
All  Purpose 

Use  Any  Wagon 

For  further  information  and  your 
nearest  distributor 
Write 

McKEE  BROS.,  LTD. 
Wampsville,  N.  Y.  Box  117 


MAILBAG 


FEED  BY  OBSERVATION 

IT  is  my  personal  opinion  from  obser¬ 
vation  and  from  work  with  dairy 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  New 
York  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  pounds  of  grain  per  cwt. 
of  milk  produced  when  the  amount  and 
quality  of  roughage  fed  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  individual  requirements  per 
cow  varies  so  greatly  between  herds 
and  cows  in  each  herd. 

I  have  the  very  firm  opinion  that  if 
the  owner  would  observe  his  animals 
closely  and  feed  sufficient  grain  to 
keep  them  in  a  normal  to  moderate 
state  of  flesh  or  in  good  “working” 
condition  that  the  highest  production 
could  be  realized  without  overfeeding  or 
underfeeding,  such  as  is  often  the  case 
where  the  farmer  feeds  by  a  formula 
or  ratio  of  grain  to  milk,  instead  of  by 
carefully  observing  the  individual  cow. 
This  practice  would  mean  that  some 
cows,  late  in  lactation  or  during  the  dry 
period,  might  receive  no  grain  at  all, 
whereas  other  high  producing  cows, 
soon  after  freshening,  might  receive 
from  20  to  25  pounds  of  grain  or  more. 

It  is  important  that  the  farmer 
should  realize,  as  he  can  by  observing 
the  loss  of  condition  in  high  producing 
cows  following  freshening,  that  they 
are  performing  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  to  produce  70  to  90  pounds  of 
milk  per  day.  This  feeding  practice 
would  greatly  reduce  the  incidence  of 
ketosis  or  acetonemia  in  mqny  of  our 
better  herds—  S.  J.  Roberts,  New  York 
State  Veterinary  College 

P.S.  If  the  old  time  horseman  could 
do  this,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the 
modern  dairyman,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  as  good  an  animal  husbandryman, 
could  also  follow  this  sensible  and  eco¬ 
nomic  feeding  practice. 


—  A.  a.  — 


found  profitably  to  convey  this  wate' 
to  the  land  with  its  mineral  contents 
They  have  estimated  that  trillions  oi 
dollars  worth  of  minerals  exist  in  th< 
Dead  Sea. 


The  ocean  gets  the  soil  eroded  fron 
the  whole  world.  Maybe  some  day  wi 
will  be  able  to  get  those  elements  bad 
on  the  land  again.  Don’t  you  think  i 
would  pay  the  government  to  start  re 
search  in  that  direction  ?  It  might  b 
one  of  the  answers  to  soil  erosion 
Please  do  not  use  my  name  in  connec 
tion  with  this  letter. — G.A.,  New  Yorl 

—  A.  A.  — 

ENJOYED  EBEN  HOLDEN 


PLEASE  accept  my  gratitude  for  th 
pleasure  and  benefit  I  enjoyed  thes 
many  months'  from  reading  Irvin] 
Baeheller’s  Eben  Holden. 


Being  the  son  of  a  country  ministe 
and  brought  up  in  a  small  town  i 
northwestern  Massachusetts,  I  well  re 
member  such  men  and  women  as  th 
story  describes  so  well.  I  believe  tha 
the  real  foundation  of  this  wonderft 
country  of  ours  were  made  by  thos 
early  God-fearing,  honest,  hard-worli 
ing  ppople.  —  Samuel  W.  Truesdel 
Granby,  Conn. 

—  A.  a.  — 

BUYING  A  FARM 


BO  HURRICANES  HAVE 
GOOD  POINTS  ? 

AN  OLD  saying  is  that  “Ill  is  the 
wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,” 
I  wonder  if  that  applies  to  hurricanes? 
I  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the 
way  vegetation  grew  after  the  storm 
had  been  here.  The  lawn  was  dried  up 
and  dead.  You  wouldn’t  think  it  would 
grown  again,  yet  it  grew  taller  and 
more  thrifty  than  in  the  spring.  I  had 
a  hardy  amarylis  that  was  long  due 
to  shoot  up  the  flower  stalk.  I  thought, 
as  the  ground  looked,  it  would  never 
come  hut  next  day  after  the  storm  it 
came  up  hale  and' hearty.  Think  of  my 
surprise  when  I  tasted  a  spy  apple  last 
fall  after  the  hurricane  to  find  that  the 
brown  spots  in  the  apple  had  almost 
vanished.  I  could  use  the  apples  again. 
For  thirty  years  or  more  those  spots 
had  spoiled  the  apple. 

An  article  in  Readers’  Digest  last 
May  states  that  some  western  lands 
that  were  long  ago  under  the  ocean 
are  richly  endowed  with  minerals  left 
by  the  retreating  sea,  while  large  areas 
in  the  Great  Lakes  region  were  leached 
of  their  minerals  by  melting  glaciers. 
Can  sea  water  be  one  of  the  solutions 
to  our  soil  erosion? 


IF  I  were  a  man  with  a  yen  for  j 
farm  of  my  own,  I  certainly  would 
rent  a  good  one  on  shares,  50-50,  aa 
the  quickest  way  to  attain  it.  That’] 
what  Dad  did  while  raising  eight  chil 
dren,  who  soon,  one  by  one,  were  abl 
to  help  milk  the  cows  and  help  in  th 
fields  and  do  chores. 

It  took  Dad  10  years  to  attain  hi 
goal  and  there  were  many  ups  an 
downs  because  he  was  not  raised  on  a 
farm.  He  had  plenty  of  intestinal  fortj 
tude  and  courage.  He  could  sing  all  da| 
riding  a  gang  plow  with  horse  powe: 

If  a  man  really  loves  farming  an 
understands  dairying  and  all  that  fan 
life  entails;  if  he  has  a  good  wife  (j 
priceless  pearl),  a  strong  back,  stoij 
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heart  and  good  health,  he  should  hav 
the  world  by  the  tail.  Put  your  tru, 
in  God  and  the  weatherman  after  yc 
crawl  into  the  sack  for  a  bit  of  shu 
eye,  and  sweet  dreamp  of  your  ow 
farm. — Mrs.  M.S.T.,  Binghamton,  N.  1 


cO|/NtRy 

STORIES 


In  the  book  “Our  Daily  Poison”  it 
states  that  fluoridation  of  water  by  na¬ 
ture  is  different  and  not  as  injurious 
as  that  done  by  man.  Has  nature  the 
power  of  mixing  the  elements  in  the 
proper  proportion  so  that  they  are  not 
injurious?  What  a  change  it  would 
make  to  let  nature  mix  our  soil  lost  by 
erosion  into  the  proper  fertility  for  our 
soil  when  applied.  What  a  big  business 
it  would  promote  if  some  way  could  be 


Comedy  of  Errors 

By  DAYTON  L.  PHELPS 

A  FELLOW  from  Canastota  says  J 
was  in  Utica  recently  when  as  1 
passed  along  the  street,  out  came 
man  with  a  flat  iron  in  his  hand.  " 
identical  cars  stood  by  the  curb. 

The  man  tried  to  unlock  one  of  ti 
cars  and  finally  broke  off  the  W  j 
the  door.  Then  he  took  the  fla  1! 
and  broke  the  window. 

Just  then  another  man  says,  Wha 
going  on  here?” 

“I  am  trying  to  get  into  my  car- 
“That  is  my  car.”  j 

More  argument,  and  more  crowd 
then  he  was  persuaded  that  he  a 
wrong  car. 

Then  he  could  not  unlock  his 
car  without  a  key  so  he  brove 
glass  and  got  in  and  found  tie  g 
turned  down  on  the  other  side! 


American  Agriculturist,  August  18,  1956  — 

GIVE  YOURSELF  A  TREAT 


Come  On  Our  Caribbean  Cruise ,  Jan.23-Feb.  7 


RHAPS  you 
are  one  of  our 
readers  who 
has  often 
thought, 
“Some  day  I 
am  g  o  i  n  g  to 
take  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Agricul- 
r  <j  u  r  i  s  t  tour! 
‘'They  sound  as 
if  people  have  a  won¬ 
derful  time  on  them.” 
Well,  folks  do  have  a 
wonderful  time  on  our 
tours,  because  we  go  all 
out  to  make  them  a 
happy  and  satisfying 
experience  for  each  one 
who  goes  with  us.  And 
■now  we  would  like  to 
have  you  come  on  our 
Caribbean  Cruise  next 
January  and  see  for 
yourself  why  people 
love  to  travel  with  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist. 


The  dates  of  the  cruise  are  January 
23  to  February  7.  Our  ship  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  luxurious  S.S.  Homeric.  Our  des¬ 
tination  is  the  Caribbean  and  South 
America.  We’ll  make  six  land  stops, 
visiting  five  glamorous  Caribbean  is¬ 
lands— Jamaica,  Haiti,  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Virgin  Isles,  Curacao,  and  St.  Kitts 
-and  the  South  American  oil-rich  Re¬ 
public  of  Venezuela,  where  we  will  have 
a  motor  trip  to  the  fabulous  city  of 
Caracas. 

One  of  the  unique  things  about  visit¬ 
ing  the  Caribbean  countries  is  that  it 
is  like  a  miniature  trip  around  the 
world.  You’ll  hear  foreign  languages 
spoken— French  in  Haiti,  Dutch  in  Cu¬ 
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racao,  and  Spanish  in  Venezuela.  Each 
place  has  a  special  flavor  of  its  own, 
each  is  colorful  and  picturesque  beyond 
words.  You’ll  be  fascinated  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  tropical  crops,  the  architecture, 
the  vivid  flowers,  the  shops  filled  with 
foreign  merchandise,  the  handcrafted 
articles  made  by  the  natives,  the  won¬ 
derful  sunshine  and  shimmering  blue 
waters,  the  spectacular  scenery,  and 
most  of  all  by  the  feeling  that  you  are 
reliving  history  and  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  first  discovered  these  lands  over 
five  hundred  years  ago. 

This  really  is  a  trip  to  which  you 
ought  to  treat  yourself.  It  is  very  rea¬ 
sonable  in  price,  considering  all  that  it 
includes  (more  than  any  other  Carib¬ 
bean  Cruise).  You  can  go  for  as  little 
as  $515  (if  you  get  your  reservation  in 
immediately) ;  or  you  can  pay  more 
and  have  deluxe  accommodations  on 
our  ship.  The  price  of  the  all-expense 
ticket  varies  with  the  cost  of  the  state¬ 
room  you  select. 

We  urge  you  to  send  for  the  itinerary 
today  and  to  make  your  reservation  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  we  can  give 
you  your  choice  of  accommodations.  We 
have  had  hundreds  of  requests  for  the 
itinerary  since  we  announced  the  cruise 
last  month,  and  reservations  are  com¬ 
ing  in  every  day.  We’re  going  to  have 
a  grand  party,  one  that  you’ll  enjoy 
traveling  with.  On  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tour,  you  never  feel  alone. 
Everybody  is  friendly,  and  you’re  one 
of  the  family. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  things  that  you 
will  enjoy  most  of  all  is  the  transform¬ 
ation  of  winter  into  summer  that  oc¬ 
curs  when  we  travel  southward.  Our 
winter  clothes  go  into  the  closet  in  our 
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staterooms,  out  comes  our  summer  relaxing  vacation  in  the  world,  free  from 
togs — and  how  we  enjoy  those  long,  worry  and  responsibility,  filled  with 
bright,  sunny,  lazy  days  on  shipboard  pleasure,  new  friends,  and  new  sights, 
and  ashore!  You’ll  find  this  the  most  We  cordially  invite  you  to  join  us. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  on  my  part  a  copy  of  the  itinerary  of 
your  Caribbean  Cruise,  January  23-February  7. 

Name  - - - — - — - 4 - 

#- 

Add  ress  - - — - 

Please  be  sur'e  to  print  your  name  plainly 


LAWN  TROUBLES 

By  ALFRED  W.  BOICOURT 

RE  there  brown  or  dead  spots  in 
your  lawn  ?  If  there  are  not,  then 
you  are  lucky.  The  University  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  and  its  field  stations  and  the 
county  extension  services  have  been 
flooded  with  letters  concerning  this 
particular  lawn  problem. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  one  cause. 
Brown  or  dead  spots  may  be  caused  by 
fertilizer  burn,  gasoline  burns,  local  dry 
spots,  or  female  dogs.  Also,  there’s 
lawn  destruction  by  insects,  diseases, 
weeds,  grasses,  weed  killers  or  just  by 
too  much  use. 

Fertilizer  may  burn  when  the  grass 
is  wet  or  the  temperature  high,  even 
when  applied  at  low  rate.  Failing  to 
turn  off  the  spreader  when  turning  a 
corner  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
burning.  A  bumpy  lawn  may  cause  the 
spreader  to  distribute  the  fertilizer  in 
piles.  Larger  wheels  on  the  spreader 
reduce  this  jarring  action. 

Gasoline  cleaning  fluid,  oil,  or  any 
petroleum  product  spilled  on  the  lawn 
will  burn  spots.  Therefore,  “take  it 
easy”  when  you  fill  the  tank  on  your 
mower,  or  oil  the  bearings. 


Some  spots  may  always  turn  brown 
in  the  summer.  A  large  rock  or  ledge 
just  beneath  the  surface  may  be  the 
cause.  Uneven  distribution  of  top  soil 
or  a  too  gravelly  subsoil  may  be  respon¬ 
sible.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  lift  out  a 
piece  of  sod,  probe  with  a  trowel,  re¬ 
place  sod,  press  in  place  and  add  water. 

Urine  from  a  large  female  dog  can 
ruin  a  lawn  during  hot  and  dry 
weather.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there’s  no 
neighborly  or  practical  control.  When 
you  lovb  dogs,  you  should  decide  be¬ 
tween  shrub  or  lawn. 

The  Japanese  beetle  is  our  most  ser¬ 
ious  lawn  insect  pest.  If  you  can  pick 
up  handfuls  of  dead  or  dying  grass  by 
the  roots,  this  insect  is  most  probably 
present,  and  you  should  treat  the  soil 
with  chlordane  or  dieldrin. 

Bent  grasses  are  particularly  suscep¬ 
tible  to  disease  and  2,4-D  weed  killers. 
Also,  certain  crabgrass  killers  can  in¬ 
jure  bent  grasses.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
entire  label  on  the  container  before 
applying  the  chemical  to  your  lawn. 

Finally,  annual  grasses  in  an  old  lawn 
or  nurse  grasses  in  a  new  lawn  are 
dying  at  this  time.  Be  sure  to  apply 
fertilizer  on  or  around  September  1  to 
encourage  the  permanent  grasses. 


Syracuse,  N.Y. 


SEPTEMBER  i-8  Exit  39-Thruway 


DON’T  MISS  THESE 


EXCITING  FEATURES: 


*  Auto  Racing:  Midgets,  Sept.  1;  Stock,  Sept.  3; 
NASCAR  100  mile,  Sept.  6,  100  mile  Big  Car, 
Sept.  8. 

*  Largest  Cattle  Show  in  the  East. 

*  Rodeo  daily,  featuring  Pancho  and  Captain  Mid¬ 
night. 

*  Auto  Thrill  Shows  daily. 


Bartlett’s  Water  Ski  Show. 

*  Free  Band  Concerts  twice  daily. 

*  Large  Exhibit  of  Bulk  Milk  Tanks. 

*  Free  Aerial  Acts  and  Fireworks  nightly. 

*  Horse  Pulling  Contest,  Sept.  7  &  8. 

Forty  foot  Waterfall  and  gigantic 
Conservation  Exhibit. 

)  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  EXHIBITS  AND  SHOWS— 


ADVANCE  TICKET  SALE 

On  sale  now  thru  August  31  for  half 
price  at  all  Shell  and  Atlantic  stations 


“TODAY’S  RESOURCES  ARE  TOMORROW’S  HERITAGE” 
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JOHN  BEAN  DIVISION  of  Food 
Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.,  Lan¬ 
sing  4,  Michigan,  has  announced  a 
new  attachment  to  convert  a  high- 
pressure  sprayer  into  an  air-type 
sprayer  which  covers  a  30  to.  40  foot 
swath.  New  attachment  can  also  be 
used  as  an  orchard  sprayer  by  clos¬ 
ing  the  boom  valve,  adjusting  in¬ 
ternal  vanes  and  directing  the  de¬ 
flector  upward.  For  details,  write  and 
ask  for  John  Bean  catalog  L-1120. 

The  International  Harvester  Foun¬ 
dation  will  distribute  $57,000  to  22 
state  associations  of  independent, 
privately-endowed  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  throughout  the  United 
States,  it  was  announced  by  John  L. 
McCaffrey,  president  of  International 
Harvester.  The  gift  exceeds  by 
$15,000  the  amount  made  available 
to  similar  associations  last  year  by 
Harvester's  Foundation. 

A  new  filter  to  trap  and  filter  out 
suspended  foreign  material  such  as 
sand,  grit  and  algae  before  it  reach¬ 
es  a  water  pump’s  precision  working 
parts  has  been  introduced  by  FIL- 
TROS,  INC.  of  Rochester,  New  York. 
The  “flo-clear”  filter  comes  in  3 
sizes  to  fit  anywhere  along  the  sup¬ 
ply  line  ahead  of  the  pump.  For  more 
information,  write  Filtros  mentioning 
American  Agriculturist. 

Professor  George  E.  Pickard,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Power  and  Machinery  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Illinois  has 
written  a  booklet  on  "Combining, 
Drying,  and  Storing  of  Corn."  The 
booklet  is  published  by  JOHN  DEERE 
&  COMPANY  of  Moline,  III.  Copies  of 
the  booklet  which  outlines  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  methods  of  combining  corn 
may  be  had  by  writing  Mr.  G.  F. 
Neiley  at  Deere  &  Company. 

A.  V.  Randazzo  has  been  appointed 
Manager  of  the  Buffalo  Branch,  of 
INLAND/ STEEL  PRODUCTS  COM¬ 
PANY,  Milwaukee,  manufacturers  of 
the  Milcor  line  of  steel  building  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  branch  office  is  located  at 
64  Rapin  Street,  Buffalo  11,  and 
serves  most  of  the  state  of  New 
York. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  has  a  new  book¬ 
let  available  on  its  model  100  self- 
propelled  ALL-CROP  harvester.  If  it  is 
not  available  at  your  dealer,  write 
Carl  F.  Meyer,  Allis-Chalmers,  Box 
512,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

A  28-page  well  illustrated  booklet 
titled,  ‘‘Streamlined  Methods  of 
Handling  and  Feeding  Forage  Crops” 
is  now  available  at  dealers  or  from 
GEHB  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  West  Bend, 
Wis.  The  booklet  tells  of  the  latest 
ways  of  handling  forage  crops,  all 
the  way  from  the  held  until  they  are 
finally  consumed  by  beef  and  dairy 
animals.  , 


With  the  introduction  of  their  "40" 
tractor  this  spring,  the  Ferguson  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGU- 
SON,  INC.  now  includes  5  tractors. 
The  "35,"  the  "40,"  and  3  high- 
clearance  Hi-40  models  (4-wheel, 
dual-wheel  tricycle,  single-wheel  tri¬ 
cycle).  The  new  "40"  which  can  pull 
3  plows  in  most  soils  features  power 
steering  and  power  spaced  rear 
wheels  as  options,  and  has  a  12-volt 
electrical  system. 


Design  of  the  auger  point  of  the  new 
Ottawa  Farm  Chief  Post-Hole  Digger 
is  patterned  after  a  spade  blade.  The 
manufacturer,  O  TT  A  W  A  -  W  A  R  N  E  R 
CORP.,  states  that  this  design  provides 
a  wedging  action  that  forces  most  of 
the  pressure  against  the  cutting  sur¬ 
face  of  the  point  and  it  will  cut 
through  any  ground  except  hard  rock 
or  stone.  The  point  slices  roots  and 
scours  itself  as  it  digs.  Additional  de¬ 
tails  are  available  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  Ottawa-Warner  Corp.,  2609 
Walnut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Here’s  something  free  for  both 
chain  saw  and  outboard  motor  own¬ 
ers  :  Drop  a  card  to  the  KENDALL 
REFINING  COMPANY,  Bradford, 
Pa.  for  their  1956  outboard  and  chain 
saw  lubricating  charts.  It  gives  the 
oil  and  gasoline  ratio  and  the  proper 
lubricants  to  use  fob  about  95%  of 
the  outboards  and  chain  saws  in  op¬ 
eration  today. 

Donald  Roy  Casorsa  of  Storrs, 
Conn,  was  one  of  ten  outstanding  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  students  to  receive 
RALSTON  PURINA  fellowships  for 
graduate  students.  These  Purina  fel¬ 
lowships  amount  to  $1560  each  and 
are  given  to  help  train  outstanding 
college  students  for  leadership  in 
livestock  and  poultry  production.  This 
is  the  8th  year  of  the  Ralston  Purina 
Fellowship  Program.  Competition  for 
them  is  open  for  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents  in  both  Canadian  and  United 
States  colleges. 

The  POULTRY  AND  EGG  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BOARD  has  three  new  car 
bumper  signs  designed  to  encourage 
sales  of  eggs.  One  says:  ‘‘Control 
Your  Curves — eat  Eggs” ;  another, 
‘‘No  Spare  Tire  from  Eggs”  and  the 
third,  “Eggs  Add  Appeal  to  Any 
Meal.”  For  price,  write  PENB,  185 
No.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 
OF  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 
have  made  research  grants  totaling 
$30,000  to  six  universities  for  the 
study  of  "chronic  respiratory  dis¬ 
ease."  Studies  to  determine  the  cause 
of  CRD,  method  of  detection  and  ways 
to  eradicate  it  will  be  made  at  uni¬ 
versities  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois  and 
California. 

We  are  suckers  for  anything  that 
rhymes  so  we’re  printing  the  follow¬ 
ing  which  someone  at  the  SHELL 
CHEMICAL  Agricultural  News 
dreamed  up  to  help  tell  about  their 
product,  Dieldrin. 

Your  home,  you  think,  is  safe  and 
,  sound 

From  mortgages  and  fire. 

But  don’t  forget  that  underground 
Some  deadly  plots  transpire ! 

Within  the  soil  the  termites  live, 

Just  waiting  for  a  meal. 

They’ll  make  your  home  look  like  a 
sieve, 

And  you’ll  feel  like  a  heel. 

A  dose  of  dieldrin  in  the  soil 
Protects  your  house  for  years. 

Attacks  of  termite's  you  will  foil, 

And  cut  short  their  careers. 
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LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
CHAPTER  XIII  Maintaining  Prosperity  (Continued) 
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times, 


HILE  freedom  has  been  of  first 
importance,  ingenuity  has  also 
played  a  part  in  America’s 
prosperity,  I  marvel  when  I  see 
of  the  tools  made  in  Colonial 
especially  when  they  involve 
wooden  screws  with  the  threads  carved 
by  hand.  Our  forefathers  saw  a  job  to 
,be  done  and  used  their  intelligence  to 
develop  a  way  to  do  it  with  less  labor. 

Hard  times  have 
always  been  difficult 
to  take,  but  our  an¬ 
cestors  survived 
without  some  of  the 
pains  that  plague  us 
now  because  more  of 
them  lived  on  the 
land.  A  bushel  of  po¬ 
tatoes  had  the  same 
food  value  regard¬ 
less  of  price,  and  the 
absolute  necessities 
requiring  cash  were 
few. 

Because  so  many 
of  us  now  work  for  a  pay  check,  and 
because  most  expenses  now  require 
cash,  we  justifiably  have  a  more  acute 
fear  of  depressions. 


Hugh  Cosline 


How  have  we  tried  to  prevent  or 
cure  depressions? 

A  philosophy  has  developed  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  government  to 
guarantee  good  times.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  erroneous  philosophy  has  de¬ 
veloped  gradually,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  assumption  by  government  of  this 
responsibility  in  the  thirties. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  political 
party  in  power  is  unlikely  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  office  in  a  period  of  hard 
times.  Therefore,  government  always 
attempts  to  blame  the  opposition  for 
hard  times  and  claim  credit  for  good 
times.  Judging  from  their  actions, 
many  voters  have  believed  the  claims 
and  have  voted  accordingly. 


Government  Spending 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  govern¬ 
ment  attempts  ,to  prevent  depressions 
is  by  government  spending.  The  theory 
is  good,  namely,  that  government 
builds  up  a  fund  by  taxing  heavily  dur¬ 
ing  good  times  and  when  hard  times 
threaten,  uses  the  money  to  build 
roads,  post  offices  and  other  structures, 
and  to  improve  waterways,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  employment. 

If  run  on  sound  business  principles, 
such  a  program  would  help.  But  what 
actually  happens?  Legislators  hesitate 
to  tax  more  heavily  in  prosperous  times 
in  order  to  build  up  such  a  fund,  or  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  to  a  manage¬ 
able  size.  At  the  same  time  they  hesi¬ 
tate  to  cut  spending  because  voters 
clamor  for  more  of  this  and  more  of 
that.  Therefore,  when  depression 
threatens,  there  is  no  fund  laid  aside 
and  government  furnishes  jobs  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  Then  when  the  depres¬ 
sion  ends,  officials  lack  the  courage  to 
discontinue  the  spending  or  perhaps 
even  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance! 
In  practice,  the  idea  doesn’t  work. 

Government  Controls 

The  second  big  government  stick  for 
preventing  booms  and  depressions  is 
controls.  Booms  are  stimulated  by 
price  rises.  So,  in  wartime  for  example, 
government  slaps  on  price  controls.  De¬ 
pressions  feed  on  price  declines,  so  gov¬ 
ernment  supports  prices. 

But  here  again,  human  nature  inter¬ 
feres.  Everyone  approves  price  control 
on  what  he  buys  but  not  on  what  he 
sells.  Price  controls  discourage  produc¬ 
tion  and  encourage  scarcity.  Then  the 
government  rations  the  scarce  articles, 


and  the  buyers;  who  theoretically  fa 
vor  the  controls,  object  to  the  ration 
ing  and  patronize  the  black  market. 

To  bolster  prices,  government  buy 
or  loans  money  on  some  product.  Thei 
the  problem  is  what  to  do  with  it? 

Other  controls  have  been  tried,  in 
eluding  restrictions  on  installment  pur 
chases,  minimum-wage  laws  to  increasi 
buying  power  and  the  influencing  of  in 
terest  rates  to  encourage  or  discouragi 
borrowing.  When  business  is  booming 
people  are  eager  to  borrow  money  t< 
start  in  business  or  expand  the'oni 
they  have,  or  even  to  buy  more  neces 
sities  or  luxuries.  If  interest  rates  ar< 
high,  they  use  a  bit  more  caution. 

Price  levels 

The  constitution  gives  the  govern' 
ment  the  power  to  coin  money  and  reg 
ulate  the  value  thereof.  When  price; 
go  up,  money  is  worth  less;  when  the) 
go  down,  a  dollar  will  buy  more,  an< 
therefore  has  more  value.  Also  remem 
ber  that  business  booms  when  prices 
are  rising  and  goes  into  a  tailspii 
when  prices  drop  rapidly.  Therefore 
it  naturally  follows  that  governmen 
could  influence  the  level  of  business  b) 
regulating  money  so  its  buying  powe 
would  be  more  stable.  Relatively  littli 
has  been  done  along  that  line  am 
there  is  much  argument  about  how  ef 
fective  such  government  efforts  couli 
be.  It  is  a  complicated  subject  but  t( 
many  people  it  offers  more  possibilities 
than  most  efforts  government  has  mads 
in  the  past. 

Whose  Responsibility? 

Many  students  of  economics  believs 
that  guaranteeing  prosperity,  jobs,  oi 
security  is  not  the  responsibility  oi 
government.  Fundamentally  govern¬ 
ments  are  established  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  its  citizens  in  their  rights 
to  life  and  the  possession  of  property 

Let’s  get  a  little  farther  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  fosters  prosperity. 

Take  justice.  Every  group  naturally 
tends  to\strive  for  more  than  its  share 
of  what  everyone  in  a  particular  group 
produces.  Business  wants  more  profits, 
labor  wants  higher  wages,  and  consum¬ 
ers  want  lower  prices. 

Business  may  work  for  tariffs  or 
government  regulations  to  lessen  com¬ 
petition;  labor,  through  unions,  de¬ 
mands  a  closed  shop  to  lessen  compe¬ 
tition,  while  the  consumer  may  demand 
government  price  ceilings. 

Government  can  help  by  laws  against 
thieving,  by  standards  to  proter 
health,  by  patent  laws  to  protect  m 
ventors,  by  acting  as  umpire  in  dis 
putes.  •  But  government  cannot  elfw 
tively  regulate  all  business;  it  is  too  mg 
a  job.  Without  undue  government  m 
terference,  prices  tend  to  stabi  ize 
where  they  are  fair  to  all. 

Discuss  justice,  and  sooner  or  later 
you  come  to  the  subject  of  taxes.  ® 
have  laws  to  prevent  others  from  Ubin» 
force  to  rob  us  of  our  money,  bu  " 
have  no  defense  when  the  tax  collec  o 
calls  on  u-s. 

We  know  it  takes  taxes  to  run  the 
government,  but  where  is  the  hmi  _ 
Most  of  us  have  the  feeling  tha  0 
taxes  should  not  be  used  to  put  S° 
ernment  into  business,  to  develop  o 
section  of  the  country  at  the  exPe 
of  another,  to  guarantee  old  age  sec 
ity  to  the  indolent,  profligate,  disso  i 
or  unthrifty. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  our  elected  r®P 
resentatives  decided  to  do  those  11 
Will  they  decide  to  do  other  t  nnb  ^ 
Will  they  perhaps  take  50  per  cen 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Poge) 
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Prices  turn  downward,  what  do 


or  fail  to  do?  We  do  not  increase 
ln  Usiness  activities  and  our  buying 
Cre°lc*er  stimulate  business  and  in- 
tliinSe  GmpI°yment-  we  have.  some- 

reduei WC  ^  WG  pusil  its  salc>  maybo 
fore 
the 


S  the  price  in  order  to  sell  be- 
Priees  go  still  lower.  If  we  are  in 
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I  more  of  our  incomes  in  taxes  some 
[day?  ‘ 

How  can  we  reach  a  sensible  conclu¬ 
sion  about  taxes  7  By  rememberifig 
that  in  a  Republic  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  should  apply  only  as  long  as  cer¬ 
tain  fundamental  principles  are  observ¬ 
ed  one  of  which  is  that  the  chief  Aim 
of  government  is  to  protect  the  per¬ 
sons  and  possessions  of  its  citizens. 

Neither  can  you  discuss  justice  with¬ 
out  considering  other  ways  in  which 
what  you  produce  can  be  taken  from 
you:  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation.  If  you  are  told 
how  many  acres  of  a  crop  you  can 
grow,  some  of  your  land  is,  in  effect, 
taken  from  you.  If  you  are  told  that 
you  cannot  engage  in  a  certain  busi¬ 
ness  or  do  more  than  a  definite  amount 
of  business,  your  freedom  has  been  in¬ 
vaded. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  a  com¬ 
plicated  society  requires  more  control 
than  one  that  is  simple.  But  the  facts 
prove  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
freedom  is  conducive  to  the  highest 
prosperity.  Perhaps  we  ask  too  much 
of  government,  give  too  much  power  to 
government,  and  perhaps  some  regula¬ 
tions  discourage  rather  than  encourage 
freedom  and  prosperity. 

How  about  ingenuity?  We  still  have 
plenty  of  that  but  new  discoveries  to 
fit  modern  conditions  require  scientific 
laboratory  work.  That’s  where  research 
comes  in — research  by  universities, 
government  experiment  "Stations,  and 
private  industry. 

For  ages  there  have  been  fears  that 
new  developments  will  destroy  jobs.  Of 
course,  automobiles  hurt  the  carriage- 
maker,  but  research  makes  jobs;  it 
does  not  destroy  them.  It  is  said  that 
half  the  jobs  now  available  concern 
things  developed  in  recent  years. 

What  About  Natural 
Resources 

They  are  not  unlimited.  Fortunately 
we  can  reforest  our  hills,  we  can  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  but  somewhere  there  is  a  limit  to 
our  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  and  oil. 
Meanwhile  we  have  sent  our  resources 
abroad  in  astounding  volume  without 
requiring  material  substances  in  return. 

Fortunately  research  is  a  partial  an¬ 
swer.  Low-grade  mineral  deposits  can 
he  worked  by  new  methods;  some  day 
atomic  energy  may  be  our  chief  source 
of  power;  and  no  one  can  foretell  the 
future. 

Human  Element 

Human  nature  is  one  of  the  biggest 
o  stacles  in  the  path  of  any  action  to 
eoP  business  on  an  even  keel. 

Optimism  is  catching;  so  is  pessim- 
‘Sm.  When  business  is  booming,  when 
Pnces  are  rising,  everyone  seems  to 
rieve  the  trend  is  endless.  We  rush  to 
Uy  before  prices  go  higher.  Thus  we  in 
demand  and  push  prices  still 
^aier.  We  are  eager  to  borrow  money 
en8'age  in  business;  we  increase  our 
Ul  chases  on  the  installment  plan  be- 
juse  we  expect  our  pay  check  to  be 
ager.  Perhaps  we  speculate  a  little — 
orrowed  money  if  we  have  saved 
ue—in  order  to  profit  from  price  in¬ 
cases. 

*■  em°tional  optimism  or  pessim- 
bus'  Can  ^ave  effect  on  the  entire 
to-6-  °t  a  nation,  though  other  fac- 
boo  116  Usually  present  also  when  a 
111  °r  depression,  gets  under  way. 
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riarket  to  buy,  we  hold  off,  waiting 
r  a  better  bargain. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Progressive  Poultry  Farmer 
Uses  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 
to  Finance  His  Business 


Mr.  A.  J.  (Jack)  Smith  of  Valatie,  N.  Y.,  has  35 
acres  of  husking  corn  which  he  uses  in  rations  for 
his  3500  layers.  A  regular  egg  route  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  area  provides  already  retail  market  for  part 
of  his  production.  Mr.  Smith  has  used  Coopera¬ 
tive  Farm  Credit  for  many  years  serving  as  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  local  Production  Credit 
Association  in  1939.  He  has  a  great  interest  in 
young  people  and  is  very  active  in  community 
affairs,  having  been  instrumental  in  raising  money 
to  build  the  Valatie  town  library. 

For  full  information  — 
see  your  local  associations  or  write: 

Dept.  A-90,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


Get  the  Best 
in  Concrete  Slios 

COROSTONE 

•  STRONG  —  T-Beam 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — Staves 
are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONEY  — Save 
up  to  25%  with  a 
Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  folder 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . . . 


Say  you  saw  if  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


UPTURE 


ENJOY  NEW  \  > 

FREEDOM... 

of  action,  peace  ''  'Vjg 

of  mind  and  com- 
fort  at  work  or  \ 

play.  Proven, 

patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Nigtit  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  of 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16H2 
Manufacturer  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID. 
RENCH 


in  seconds! 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  GARAGES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


PAINT  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil. 

Guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $4.95  value  special  factory 
price — $2.25  gal.  Free  sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

♦Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


‘P'urft&i  'TfC&tvittfy  —  SecTet  <*£ 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LAWN 


OTHING  adds  more  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  a  home  than  a 
well-kept  lawn.  Keeping  the 
lawn  healthy  and  neatly  clipped 
was  once  a  back-breaking  chore,  but 
now,  thanks  to  modern,  inexpensive 
power  lawn  mowers,  the  task  has  been 
made  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  most  common  mistake  is  cutting 
the  grass  too  short.  Like  any  other 
plant,  grass  gets  its  energy  from  its 
leaves.  If  it  is  to  remain  healthy,  not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  stalk — -one- 
half  to  one  inch  maximum — should  be 
clipped  at  one  time.  Too  close  clipping 
also  hurts  the  appearance  of  the  lawn 
by  exposing  the  bare  lower  stalks  and 
brownish  lower  leaves. 

In  moderate  weather,  the  lawn  mow- 

"THIS  COUNTRY  is  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  people.  One  group  believes 
that  the  government  can  support  all  the 
citizens.  The  other  wonders  whether  all 
the  citizens  can  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment.— James  A.  Farley 

★  ★★*★★★★★ 


lowed  to  remain,  they  are  unsightly  am 
may  matt  down  so  as  to  smother  thf 
grass.  Autumn  leaves  should  be  re 
moved  from  the  lawn  for  the  same  rea 
sons. 

Varying  the  mowing  pattern  and  di 
rection  from  time  to  time  is  reconv 
mended  so  the  mower  wheels  will  not 
compact  the  turf  by  repeatedly  travel 
ling  the  same  path.  It  is  better  not  to 
mow  the  lawn  when  the  grass  an< 
ground  are  very  wet  or  when  they  ar( 
exposed  to  extreme  midday'  heat. 

Mowing  immediately  after  a  rain  oi 
heavy  sprinkling  makes  hard  work  for 
the  machine  and  the  operator  and  tends 
to  pack  the  soil  around  the  roots.  Many 
mowers  with  4-cycle  engines  will  stall 
if  used  on  grass  that  is  heavy  with 
moisture.  If  the  grass  must  be  cut  un¬ 
der  a  hot  sun,  be  sure  to  leave  a  call 
enough  stand  to  shade  the  roots  and 
lower  leaves — 3  inches  is  not  too  high 
under  such  conditions. 

A  new  lawn  should  be  cut!  the  fust 
time  when  the  new  grass  is  about 
inches  high.  Frequent  light  clippings  o 
a  new  lawn  to  a  height  of  not  less  than 
2  inches  will  not  injure  the  grass  bu 
will  help  the  development  of  a  healt  5 
turf. 


er  should  be  set  to  cut  not  less  than 
1  y2  to  2  inches  above  the  ground — 2 
inches  are  better  for  most  lawns.  Dur¬ 
ing  hot  or  dry  spells,  or  on  terraces 
that  get  a  lot  of  sun,  a  minimum  height 
of  three  inches  is  recommended. 

Bentgrass  lawns  may  be  safely 
trimmed  a  little  closer — %  inch  high  in 
cool  weather  and  1  inch  when  it  is  hot. 
Another  exception  is  an  established 
lawn  that  has  been  reseeded.  In  this 
case  the  older  grass  should  be  kept  to 
a  height  of  about  1  inch  so  it  will  not 
overshadow  the  new  growth. 

The  lawn  should  be  mowed  whenever 
the  grass  has  grown  yz  to  %  inch 
above  the  minimum  height.  In  many 
areas  this  will  mean  mowing  about 
every  five  to  seven  days  in  the  spring 
and  eaxiy  fall  and  less  frequently  dur¬ 
ing  midsummer. 

Frequent  light  cuttings  not  only 
make  healthier  and  better  look/ng 
grass,  but  the  short  clippings  can  be 
left  where  they  fall  without  detracting 
from  the  appearance  of  the  lawn.  The 
new  rotary  mowers  do  an  effective  job 
of  cutting  tall  grass  and  weeds,  but  the 
resulting  long  clippings  will  have  to  be 
removed  by  raking  or  sweeping.  If  al¬ 


— Photo:  Courtesy  Union  Lumber 

nest  of  acorns,  uncovered  in  ,*ie 
mammoth  redwood  tree  by  5 11  ^ 
workers  at  Union  Lumber  Co.r 
g,  Calif.,  is  believed  by  company 
rs  to  have  been  put  there  by  *  j 
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lb  Rector  and  John  Moran  of  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  and  Ellis 
lerce  of  Cornell  look  over  this  lot  of  Hogs  before  separating  them  into  three  grades. 


[og  Pool  Returns  Premium 
For  High-Quality  Animals 


URING  the  past  ten  years, 
Armour  and  Co.  have  paid  West- 
iern  New  York  sheep  growers 
over  $2  million  for  lambs  never 
Sen  until  after  they  were  bought.  The 
ibs  were  brought  from  the  farm  to 
Lamb  Pool  at  Watkins  Glen  where 
ley  were  graded  and  shipped  to  the 
iyer. 

Early  this  April  a  Hog  Pool  was 
irted  at  Caledonia,  New  York,  with 
ie  State  College  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Empire  Livestock  Coop- 
ative  working  together.  The  Tobin 
icking  Co.  of  Rochester  agreed  to 
Jy  the  graded  hogs,  paying  the  freight 
'te  of  90  cents  per  cwt.  from  Chicago 
us  75  cents  per  cwt.  as  a  premium 
Jer  Chicago  quotations  for  No.  1  hogs, 
lumber  2  hogs  were  paid  the  Chicago 
hce  plus  the  freight,  and  No.  3  hogs 
|ere  bought  at  the  Chicago  quotation. 
'°gs  too  light  or  otherwise  unaccept- 
®  are  rejected. 

I  The  hogs  are  graded  into  three 
l(ies  by  three  men.  Robert  Rector 
"°hn  Moran  of  Empire  and  Profes- 
lr  ®lis  Pierce  of  Cornell.  At  each 
a  lots  are  tattooed  to  identify 
and  the  carcasses  followed 
the  packing  plant  at  Rochester 


to  see  how  the  dressed  grade  compares 
with  the  live  grade. 

The  Hog  Pool  provides  a  way  in 
which  producers  get  paid  for  quality, 
thereby  encouraging  them  to  produce 
what  the  market  wants,  which  is  a 
long  meaty  hog  without  too  much  back 
fat. 

The  first  Hog  Pool  was  held  at  Cale¬ 
donia  on  April  12,  1956,  the  second  on 
May  31,  the  third  in  July,  and  the 

★  ★★  ★★★★★★ 

Character  is  made  by  what  you 
stand  for;  reputation  by  what  you 
fall  for. — Alexander  Woolcott 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

fourth  in  August.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
future  pools  about  every  3  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall. 

The  low  hog  prices  of  late  1955  and 
early  1956  were  discouraging,  a  fact 
partly  responsible  for  the  move  toward 
a  Hog  Pool  by  growers,  the  College, 
Empire,  and  the  Packer. 

A  surprising  number  of  hogs  are 
raised  in  Western  New  York.  As  one 
consignor  remarked,  “Hogs  have  in¬ 
creased  as  more  corn  has  been  raised 
for  grain.” 


ttooino 

n  be  J  S°nie  ^°9S  to  identify  them  through  the  packing  plant.  Movable  numbers 
ut  tbg  '^an9ed  on  the  "tattooer"  and  sharp  projections  are  just  long  enough  to 
e  ,nk  under  the  skin  where  it  remains  to  identify  the  carcass. 


FOR  LOW-COST 
DAIRY  SANITATION 

WITH  SAFETY... 


CHLORINE-BEARING 

POWDER 


Dairy  scientists  have  proved  the 
effective  germ-killing  power  of 
CHLORINE,  and  recommend  B-K 
Powder  solution  for  sanitizing  uten- 
silsand  equipment.  Wipeudders  with 
B-Ksolution  to  guard  against  mastitis. 


Cleanliness  means  profit.  Off-flavors, 
odors,  souring,  and  spoilage  can  be 
prevented  by  the  correct,  regular  use 
of  B-K!  B-K  Powder  is  a  good  mixer 
in  all  kinds  of  water— is  packed  in 
convenient-size  jars. 


The  B-K  dairy  chemicals  line  is  made 
by  Pennsalt  and  distributed  by  your 
dairy,  dealer,  or  receiving  station. 
Free  technical  advice  is  yours  for 
the  asking! 


choice  of  America's  dairy  industry! 
Highly  concentrated,  B-K  Powder 
costs  less  to  buy— gives  more  safe, 
sanitizing  action  for  your  money! 


o 

Pennsalt 

Chemicals 


Get  B-K  at  your  G.L.F.  Store  or; 

For  further  information,  write  B-K,  Dept.  143, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company 

THREE  PENN  CENTER  PLAZA,  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 


Thwet-Steetihg 

athOGCttncostf 


Try  it!  at  your  nearby  ford 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALER 


FORD  TRICYCLE  TRACTORS 


-  SCHOOL  BUSES  - 

WARNING!  STEEL  IN  SHORT  SUPPLY  THIS 
SUMMER.  ORDER  NOW 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
6  Fords  —  60  Passenger 

15  Chevrolets  —  54  Passenger 

5  Internationals  —  60  Passenger 
3  Fords  —  54  Passenger 

TRANSIT  SALES  &  SERVICE,  INC. 

23  South  St.  Danbury.  Conn. 

Call:  Frank  T.  Mee,  Jr.,  (Tel  Pioneer  3-4437) 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  NX 


Dr.  Nay/or's 

UNITE 


(544  )  28 


FEEDS  WITH 


DR.  SAISBURY’S 


FOR  BETTER  BROILER, 
BREEDER,  AND  EGG  FLOCKS 


You  can  make  more  money  with  3-Nitro 
in  your  feed  because  it  helps  lower  costs, 
improves  quality  and  increases  profits. 


ERS 


take  on  market  meat  fast 
.  .  .  have  redder  combs, 
excellent  color,  better 
feathering  .  .  .  consume  less  feed 
per  pound  of  market  weight. 


\  develop  good  conforma¬ 

tion,  become  sturdy, 
healthy  birds  with  better 
resistance  to  stress  conditions. 
3-Nitro  helps  improve  fertility  and 
hatchability  too. 

ERS 

on  either  a  free  feeding, 
or  restricted  program,  go 
^  into  production  with  add¬ 
ed  vitality  to  resist  disease  burdens 
and  lay  as  many  as  a  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  bird! 


It’s  been  proven  on  millions  of  birds;  you 
can  make  more  money  with  3-Nitro  in  your 
feeds.  Ask  your  feed  supplier  for  feeds 
containing  3-Nitro.  Write  for  literature. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


When  you  need 
poultry  medicines 
ask  for 


4- 

Tsalsburys 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Discount  is 
now  in  effect.  Please  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  chicks  you  want  and  when  you  want 
them.  We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  money  saving  advance  order  j 
discount.  Also,  we'il  mail  you  our  new’ 
catalog.  Sincerely,  Monroe  C.  Babcock,/ 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  #3G,| 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


IHagiiosmg  Disease  in 
A  Poultry  Flock 

By  L.  M.  HURD 


HEN  AN  unusual  number  of 
birds  are  sick  or  die  in  a  poul¬ 
try  flock,  the  owner  immedi¬ 
ately  wants  to  know  what 
caused  the  condition,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  cure  it  and  prevent  its  spread 
to  other  birds.  An  accurate  diagnosis 
is  necessary  to  control  any  disease,  and 
in  most  cases  this  requires  the  services 
of  a  person  with  considerable  training 
and  experience. 

Few  poultry  keepers  have  the  facili¬ 
ties  or  training  to  make  a  proper  diag¬ 
nosis  and  should  take  typically  affected 
live  birds,  as  well  as  dead  specimens, 
to  a  local  veterinarian  or  to  one  of  the 
state  laboratories  for  examination. 

t 

Making  a  correct  diagnosis  of  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  sample  of  birds  a  poul¬ 
try  keeper  submits,  and  a  history  of 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Government  is  itself  an  art,  one 
of  the  subtlest  of  the  arts  ...  It  is 
the  art  of  making  men  live  together 
in  peace  and  with  reasonable  happi¬ 
ness. — Felix  Frankfurter 

/ 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

the  flock  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
specimens.  Examination  of  one  or  two 
birds  may  fail  to  locate  the  trouble  be¬ 
cause  more  than  one  disease  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  a  flock  at  the  same 
time. 

Veterinarians  say  that  in  examining 
chicks,  five  or  six  live  chicks  should  be 
submitted  and,  if  possible,  five  or  six 
dead  ones  from  the  same  group.  In 
the  case  of  laying  birds,  it  is  best  to 
bring  in  at  least  two  or  three  typically 
affected  birds,  and  if  available,  several 
dead  ones.  In  most  cases,  it  is  better 
to  bring  in  live  birds  rather  than  dead 
birds. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  for  a 
poultry  keeper  to  take  (rather  than 
send)  sick  birds  and  dead  specimens 
to  a  local  veterinarian  or  to  a  state 
diagnostic  laboratory.  TJie  poultryman 
can  then  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
case.  While  the  physical  and  post-mor¬ 
tem  examinations  are  made,  the  poul¬ 
tryman  can  watch  these  operations  and 
discuss  the  case  during  the  examina¬ 
tion. 

A  definite  diagnosis  can  usually  be 
determined  and  recommendations  can 
be  made  directly  to  the  poultryman  for 
handling  and  controlling  any  particular 
condition  on  the  farm.  There  may  be 
exceptional  cases  that  require  morq 
time  for  complete  diagnosis  because  of 


special  laboratory  examinations  which 
take  more  time. 

However,  preliminary  control  proced¬ 
ures  can  be  started  in  the  majority  of 
cases  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
available  until  a  definite  diagnosis  can 
be  made.  As  a  result  little  if  any  time 
is  lost  in  controlling  the  disease. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  visit  the' diag¬ 
nostic  laboratory  in  person,  specimens 
may  be  shipped  to  the  laboratory.  It  is 
always  more  satisfactory  to  examine 
live  birds  than  dead  ones.  Select  two 
or  more  mature  birds  that  show  var¬ 
ious  stages  of  the  disease  and,  in  the 
same  way,  six  or  more  younger  birds 
that  show  typical  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease. 

Live  birds  may  be  shipped  in  a 
strong  paper  or  wooden  box.  Birds  with 
colds  should  not  be  shipped  by  a  com¬ 
mon  carrier.  Ship  by  express  and  pre¬ 
pay  the  charges.  The  birds  should  be 
shipped  so  that  they  will  not  arrive 
on  Saturday,  Sunday  or  holidays. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ship  dead  specimens.  This  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
because  the  specimens  may  be  so  de¬ 
composed  in  transit  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  is  impossible  on  arrival.  When 
dead  birds  are  shipped  place  them  in  a 
metal  container  surrounded  by  ice  and 
sawdust  in  another  metal  container. 
The  containers  are  then  returned  after 
the  birds  are  examined.  All  shipments 
should  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid.  A 
report  of  the  findings  is  usually  sent 
to  the  poultry  keeper  by  mail,  although 
the  poultryman  may  be  called  on  the 
telephone  if  the  examination  shows 
that  a  serious  condition  exists  needing 
immediate  attention, 

A  complete  history  of  the  affected 
flock  should  be  written  in  a  letter  at¬ 
tached  to  the  container  in  which  the 
specimens  are  sent  to  the  laboratory. 

The  necessary  information  should  in¬ 
clude  the  following:  Name  and  address 
of  the  floclj  owner;  number  of  birds  in 
the  shipment;  breed  and  age  of  the 
birds;  number  of  birds  in  the  home 
flock;  length  of  time  the  disease,  has 
been  noticed  in  the  flock  and  effect  on 
egg  production,  growth,  feed  intake 
and  water  consumption;  number  of 
bird^  that  have  died  since  the  start  of 
the  disease;  any  symptoms,  such  as 
diarrhea,  coughing  or  wheezing,  droopi¬ 
ness,  nervous  actions  and  other  things 
which  will  aid  in  the  diagnosis;  feeds 
and  feeding  methods  used,  along  with 
any  changes  there  may  have  been  made 
recently;  style  of  houses  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  system  in  use,  general  management 
of  the  flock;  and  kind  of  treatment,  if 
any,  that  has  been  given. 


Kingston  Girl 
Crowned  Poultry 
Queen 

Enid  Goetchius  (right),  15- 
year-old  Kingston  girl, 
was  crowned  New  York 
State  Poultry  Queen  at  a 
chicken  barbecue  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  an¬ 
nual  Poultrymen's  Get-To¬ 
gether  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Crowning  the  winner 
is  Betty  Jane  Comar  of 
Glens  Falls,  last  year's 
queen.  Miss  Goetchius,  ac¬ 
tive  in  a  number  of  4-H 
Club  projects,  was  chosen 
over  eight  other  girls  in  a 
contest  based  on  poise, 
personality,  grooming, 
beauty,  achievement,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  poultry 
knowledge. 
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CURRENT 

dividend 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  'Tftail 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OV£R  $78,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE! 


L  100  State  St, 
Albany  1,  N.Y.I 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  I 


Enclosed  is  $ — 


-.  Pleasel 


open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail | 
passbook  to  address  below, 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome. 


Address- 

$  Town _ 


.  State. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR 

FALL  PRICE  LIST  <* 


WINTER  WHEAT, 
RYE  &  BARLEY 


Featuring  Higher  Yielding 


GENESEE  Wheat, 

HUDSON  Winter  Barley, 


\  and  all  other  farm  seeds  for 
August  and  September  Sowing. 


Write  or  Phone  Today  for 
->  FALL  PRICE  LIST 

EDWARD  F.  DIDDLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  C,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  lif< 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Sil 
has  lasting  beauty. 


HARDER  SILOS 


w  Harder  HARD-STONE  . 
tely  proved.  It  has  tremenj 
jrability,  minimum  moisturl 
cids  absorption,  an®  un" 
ible  resistance  to  ®ver 
cause  of  concrete  deteriorflj 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 
Wire  Cuts,  T eat  Sores.Cowpox* 

*Blu-Kote  reduces  pus  for¬ 
mation,  dries  up  secretions. 

It  stays  on:  Effective  against 
both  bacterial  and  common 
fungus  infections.  Promotes 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


Dr.Natjlori 

BLU-KOIE 


wnsiroc.  ng®* 

WOUND  ORBS* 


.Y.S.  Leghorn  BREEDER 

...  v  DfitldO 


At  5th  Central  N.  Y. 
Sample  Test.  New r  low  »|W|( 
prices.  Write  for  free 
price  list,  catalog- 
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'fill'd  Building  Added  to 
farmstead  at  State  Fair 


I  HE  MODERN  farmstead  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  New  York  State 
Fairgrounds  will  be  a  step 
nearer  completion  when  the 
Il956  Fair  opens  at  Syracuse  Sept.  1. 

Latest  addition,  being  built  this  sum- 
Imer,  is  a  72-foot  by  28-foot  machinery 
[shed  and  farm  shop. 

Already  on  the  site,  and  viewed  by 
fthousands  of  fair-goers  last  year  are 
la  poultry  house  and  a  dairy  barn.  Still 
(in  the  planning  stage  is  a  modern  farm 
Ihome  which  will  be  designed  to  save 
[labor  and  time  for  the  farmwife  as  the 
[other  buildings  save  them  for  the  farm 
[operator. 

The  whole  project  on  the  Fair¬ 
grounds  gives  farmers  an  opportunity 
[to  see,  under  actual  working  conditions, 
[how  much  labor  can  be  saved  with  well 
[laid-out  buildings  and  the  use  of  the 
[latest  equipment.  Visitors  will  also  be 
[able  to  compare  different  building 
[methods  and  materials. 

The  first  two  buildings  were  of  pole 
[construction  with  aluminum  roofs  while 
[the  new  machinery  shed  will  be  of  ce- 
[ment  blocks  and  truss  rafters  with  a 
[steel  roof.  The  shed  will  have  double 
[doors  on  both  sides  for  drive-through 
[convenience  and  at  one  end  will  be  a 
1 20  by  28-foot  farm  repair  shop. 

The  Guernsey  herd  of  Roy  J.  Kamm, 
[Emroy  Farms, .  Marietta,  New  York, 
[will  again  occupy  the  pen-type  dairy 
[barn  to  give  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
[see  the  latest  equipment  for  self-feed- 
jing,  pipeline  milking  from  a  modern 
[milking  parlor,  and  the  handling  of 
| bulk  tank  milk. 

Housed  in  the  poultry  building  will 
[be  flocks  from  the  Marshall  Hatchery 
I  at  Ithaca. 

The  Farm  Buildings  Project  is  a  joint 
[venture  of  industry,  the  State  Fair,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  several  organizations.  A  host  of 
industries  is  donating  materials  and 


money  for  the  buildings;  the  State  is 
supplying  the  site  and  labor;  manufac¬ 
turers  are  installing  the  latest  pieces 
of  equipment  each  year;  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  is  doing  much  of  the  supervising. 

Superintendent  of  the  Project  is 
Prof.  Landis  L.  Boyd  of  the  agricultural 
engineering  department  at  Cornell. 
Harlan  Milks.  Starline,  Inc.,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  which 
also  includes:  A.  C.  Gustafson,  DeLaval 
Separator  Co.;  C.  A.  Yeaton,  Aluminum 
Co.,  O.  C.  French,  Head,  Agr.  Eng. 
Dept.,  Cornell;  Ivan  Bigalow,  Hood 
Foundation;  Mrs.  Nancy  Masterman, 
Avco  Corp.;  William  White,  Paris, 
N.  Y.;  Warren  Hawley  III,  Batavia, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  Shepherd,  Koppers  Co.; 
Karl  Butler,  Avco  Corp. 

Chairmen  of  the  three  units  of  the 
project  which  will  be  on  view  this  fair¬ 
time  are:  Dairy — Robert  Steinhorst, 
Utica;'  Poultry — Gil  Eddy,  Schenec¬ 
tady;  Machinery  Shed — Robert  Gibbs, 
Ithaca. 

Other  organizations  and  industries 
cooperating  in  the  project  are:  Aero- 
vent  Fan  Co.,  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  American  Agriculturist,  Borden 
Co.,  Cooperative  G.L.F.,  Corning  Glass 
Works,  Dairymen’s  League,  DeLaval 
Separator  Co.,  the  Electric  Utilities, 
Cartwright  &  Morrison  Construction, 
Foley  Construction,  Fyr-Larm  Co., 
General  Electric,  General  Ice  Cream, 
Goulds  Pumps,  Heil  Co.,  Independent 
Protection  Co., 

Koppers  Co.,  Libby-Owens-Ford,  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Bargaining  Agency,  Milk 
Plant  Specialties,  New  Idea  Farm 
Equipment  Co.,  N.  Y.  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Co-op.,  State  Veterinarians’  Assn., 
Portland  Cement  Assn.,  Rogers  and 
Maine  Contractors,  Rome  Cable  Corp., 
Starline,  Inc.,  Emil  Steinhorst  &  Sons, 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Van  Dale  Co.,  War¬ 
ren  Bros.  Roads  Co.  and  Zonolite  Co. 

— Jim  Hall 


State  Fair  Features  Bulk  Milk  Tanks 


ULK  milk  tanks,  whether  used 
with  pipe-line  milking  as  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  or  filled 
from  milk  pails  carried  to  the 
Nik  house,  have  been  more  quickly  ac¬ 
cepted  on  Northeast  dairy  farms  than 
any  other  new  piece  of  equipment  that 
|bas  come  along  in  years. 

Realizing  the  intense  interest  in  this 
I  new  development,  thirteen  different 
I  Manufacturers  have  united  to  show,  at 
New  York  State  Fair,  the  largest 
collection  of  bulk  tanks  ever  gotten  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Northeast. 

Bulk  tanks,  which  have  relieved  own- 
eis  of  so  much  heavy  can  lifting  and 
°ner  other  advantages  we  have  dis¬ 
eased  in  recent  articles,  are  being  in- 
s  ailed  on  hundreds  of  farms  every 
Yeek.  As  with  most  new  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment,  purchasers  are  not  always  sure 
Jhich  size  or  type  will  best  suit  their 
Sec*s-  It  was  to  answer  these  questions 


in  the  minds  of  dairymen  who  have  not 
yet  installed  bulk  tanks,  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  decided  to  bring  together,  in 
one  place,  the  various  kinds. 

The  huge  exhibit  will  occupy  more 
than  4,000  square  feet  in  the  Dairy 
Building.  This  is  the  third  building  on 
the  right  after  entering  the  main  gates. 

The  huge  display,  open  every  day  of 
the  Fair  from  Sept.  1  to  8,  will  give 
Northeast  dairymen  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  compare  differences  in  design, 
original  and  operating  costs,  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  different  models. 

The  time  and  labor  saving  that  bulk 
tanks  offer  has  made  them  increasingly 
popular  in  the  past  two  years.  There 
are  about  54,000  tanks  in  use  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  which  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  180  per  cent  in 
the  past  year.  Four  per  cent  of  the 
State’s  commercial  dairymen  are  now 
using  bulk  piilk  tanks. 
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•  CLEANS  FEEDLOTS 

•  LIFTS  AND  CARRIES 

•  BUILDS  OR  MAINTAINS 

ROADS 

LANES 

DITCHES 

SILOS 

PONDS 


Bulk  milk  tanks  like  this 
one  at  the  Old  Bank  Farm, 
Falls  Village,  Conn.,  and 
models  made  by  12  other 
manufacturers,  will  be  on 
display  in  the  Dairy  Bldg, 
at  the  New  York  State 


Morton  T-M  Salt  -puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check 


Morton  MINE^UUZED  Salt 

for  more  milk,  husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing. ' 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  df  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  .  .  .  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much . 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 


Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  more  '  Less  than  more 

MORTON  TRACE  M INI E R  A  L I Z E D.  SALT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s — bags  or  blocks. 


NEW! 


tractor  scoop  with  Real  Bite 


This  new  Allis-Chalmers  tractor-mounted,  hydraulic¬ 
ally  operated  scoop  for  WD  and  WD-45  Tractors  “digs 
in”  with  a  13V2  cu.  ft.  bite  to  handle  earth  and  material 
moving  jobs  of  many  kinds.  It  digs,  loads,  carries, 
dumps,  spreads  and  levels. 

Choose  either  forward  or  reversed  bucket  position 
to  suit  the  job.  Balanced  for  easy  dumping  and  auto¬ 
matic  return.  Snap-Coupler  hitch  makes  hookups 
minute-quick.  Traction  Booster  system  gives  extra 
pull-power  in  heavy  digging  or  loose  soils. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  this  handy, 
low-cost  farm  tool  of  many  uses. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


fe  $  jK 

4  .  A: 


— Photo;  DeLaval 


Snap-Coupler  and  Traction  Booster  are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  5U 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — X.  a.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  >ots  E  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville  New  York _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia.  Gouverneur. 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene.  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


_ GUERNSEYS _ 

REGISTERED  Guernsey '  cows  and  bred  heifers, 
due  early  Fall  and  Winter.  Fifteen  years  test¬ 
ing,  vaccinated  and  Certified.  Priced  Reasonable. 
Porter  Pepperdine,  Cattaraugus,  New  York. 


HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls.  Also  few 
young  registered  cows  with  calves.  Ship  any 
state.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write;  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE  —  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  from 
Certified  Brucellosis-Free  Herd.  Very  good  breed¬ 
ing  lines.  Open  and  Bred  Heifers.  Three  Bulls  and 
cows  with  calves  at  side  and  bred.  Heckman 
Farm,  Bath,  N.  Y.  Phone  PRospect  6-3281 
(Collect). _ 

FOR  SALE  —  10  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifers,  12-18  months  old,  vaccinated.  Maple 
Avenue  Farms,  Earlville,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  11  head  registered  Aberdeen-Angus. 
Carl  Gerhardt,  Richfield  Gas  Station,  Bridge- 
water,  New  York.  Phone  West  Winfield  6-4781. 
ONE  YEARLING  Angus  bull,  three  yearling 
heifers.  All  registered  and  vaccinated.  Gordon 
Davis,  Branchport,  New  York.  Phone  7F6. 


BROWN  SWISS 


REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  cattle  all  ages, 
herd  T.B.  accredited  and  Certified  Bangs  Free. 
Edward  Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


TOP  BREEDING,  Calves,  service  age!  Hendrick¬ 
son  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire:  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 


_ SHEEP _ 

HAMPSHIRES — Registered  ram  lambs  and  year¬ 
lings  first  and  second  prize  at  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair.  Exceptional  good  breeding  stock, 
good  depth  and  compact.  Real  Hampshire  type 
with  registration,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  E.  I. 
Hatfield.  _ _ _ 

SHEEP  WANTED:  Up  to  250  good  breeding  ewes 
purebred  or  grade.  A.  J.  Dickson,  Kanona,  New 
York.  Phone  Bath  Pr.  6-2601. _ 

FOR  SALE — Reg-.  Oxford  Ram,  good  breeding. 
Jim  Dicks,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N.  Y. _ 

BORDER  Collie  pups  2  months.  I  Border  Collie 
female  2  yrs.  I  Border  Collie  male  2  yrs.  1  Eng¬ 
lish  Shepherd  male  3  months.  P.  E.  Spencer,  R5, 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Phone  1065  J  evenings. 
ENGLISH  Pug  puppies,  blacks  and  fawns,  little 
beauties  $60.00.  Blue  Star  Kennels,  Medina,  N.Y. 
SPRINGER  Spaniel  puppies  reg.,  good  hunters, 
gay,  affectionate  pets.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey. _ 

REGISTERED  English  pups  and  grown  dogs. 
Also  year  old,  not  broken.  All  from  real  stock 
dogs.  Grace  Janowsky,  Wellsburg,  New  York. 
COONHOUNDS,  registered  German  shepherds, 
collies,  wire  haired  fox  terriers.  Doyle’s  Kennels, 
West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

REGISTERED  Samoyed  Puppies,  $35.00.  Thomas 
Blair,  Staatsburg,  New  York.  Phone  Hyde  Park 
7416  evenings. _ 

COCKERS — AKC,  puppies  at  all  times.  Excellent 
pets,  reasonable  prices.  Taydor,  108  Comstock 
Road,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ _ 

SPITZ  puppies,  white.  Males  $25.00,  females 
$20.00.  Ready  August  8.  Roy  Weaver,  Central 
Square,  New  York.  Phone  8-2334.  _ 

PUREBRED  English  Shepherd  Puppies,  female — • 
$15.00  each.  Make  wonderful  pets  and  cow  dogs. 
Kenton  Rounds,  Greene,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  A.KTC.  Beagles,  42  Spring~ Street, 
Orange,  Massachusetts.  Tel.  Kingsdale  4-3526. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Sur¬ 
plus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4  Penna.  _ 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. _ _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
tor  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  FLY. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  106.  Hudson, 
N,  Y.  Phone  8-1611 _ 

ZIMMER'S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  Ail  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul- 
try  Farm.  Box  C.  Gallupville.  New  York _ 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


_ PULLETS _ 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Wrfte  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ph.  8-1611. _ _ 

6000  MARCH,  April  and  May  hatched  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets.  Hanson  Mt.  Hope  Strain,  range 
raised.  All  pullets  from  our  own  stock  and  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  E.  C.  Brown  Prop.,  Brookside 
Poultry  Farm,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  nipt 
crow — do  not  fight— they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


DUCKS 


MALLARD  —  Rouens,  White  Crested,  beauties! 
Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 


■SEX  LINK  Giant  Meat  Squabs.  Real  money¬ 
makers.  Circular.  Roger  Tobey,  North  Billerica, 
Mass. 


_ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

RAISE  guinea  pigs,  a  profitable  business.  Free 

booklet  and  prices.  W.  C.  Long,  Ladiesburg, 
Maryland. 


SWINE 


SPOTTED  Poland  China  service  boars.  All  ages, 
ready  to  use  baby  pigs,  bred  gilts,  large  herd. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Phone  8481,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

REG.  LANDRACE  &  Yorkshire  weanlings,  also 
crosses,  world’s  finest  bacon  type.  All  from 
famous  lines,  many  judged,,.champions.  All  guar¬ 
anteed  to  breed  or  money  refunded.  John  Stitch- 
man  or  Sims  Reeves,  Hemmingford,  Que.  R.R.l. 
Tel.  324R4,  305R5. _ 

BERKSHIRES  —  Excellent  type  breeding  boars 
ready  for  service,  from  outstanding  blood  lines. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and  hemorrhagic 
septicaemia.  $65.00  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
E.  I.  Hatfield. _ 

REGISTERED  (Modern  Type)  DUROCS.  Spring 
boars  and  gilts  from  production  tested  sows  and 
litters.  Also  taking  orders  for  Fall  weanling  pigs. 
See  our  Durocs  at  the  New  York  State  Fair. 
Happy  Acres  Farm,  Yost  Road,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  Berkshires,  Yorkshires,  Hamp¬ 
shires,  and  Durocs.  Bred  gilts,  Service  boars, 
Spring  gilts,  and  Spring  boars.  Write  New  York 
State  Swine  Association,  Leroy  J.  Poormon,  Sec., 
Waterloo,  New  York,  stating  your  needs. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Black  Dutch,  Blue  Eye 
Polish,  Himalayan,  Seal  Rex  and  Angora  rab¬ 
bits  for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 

LET  Empire  handle  your*  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


MINISTER  desires  to  pastor  rural  church  or 
village  church.  All  offers  will  be  considered.  Will 
not  have  to  have  a  high  salary  Write  Drawer  G, 
Voluntown,  Conn. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5  lb.  $1.85;  10  lbs.  $3.60;  case 
6-5s  $8.98.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb. 
cans  $10.20;  2-60s  $19.20;  5  or  more  60s  $9,00 
each.  All  60s  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


MAPLE  PRODUCTS 


MAPLE  Sugar  in  5  lb  cans  $1.00  per  lb.  F.O.B. 
Colebrook,  New  Hampshire.  Also  Maple  Syrup. 
W.  W.  Furgerson. 


HELP  WANTED 

■  — - 

HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750 
Walker  Gordon  Lab  Company  Plainsboro  N  .) 

ATTENDANTS — Male  and  Female.  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation  (20 
days)  with  pay  Paid  sick  leave.  Many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  For  information  write 
Director.  Wassaic  Statt  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y 

RUN  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop 
at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new  1956 
Christmas  and  All -occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100%  profit. 
No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try. 
Write  today  for  samples  on  approval.  Regal 
Greetings.  Dept.  2',  Ferndale.  Michigan. _ 

•CHRISTMAS  Card  Agents:  Make  money  in  spare 
time.  Sell  finest  line  of  Christmas  Cards,  im¬ 
prints.  100  money  makers.  Make  up  100%  profit. 
Financial  plan  offered  to  organizations.  Samples. 
Write.  Leopold  Roy.  Richmond.  Vermont. _ 

WOMEN  —  $35-$50  Daily,  Showing  apparel  for 
Children,  Adults.  Party  Plan  sensation!  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Isabel  Sharrow  made  $258 — 
11  days  sparetime!  Outfit  Furnished.  Beeline 
Fashions,  Bensenville  649,  Illinois. _ 1 

FARM  MANAGER  to  operate  completely  mech- 
anized  farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey  on  salary 
and  shares.  Only  those  wishing  permanency  and 
security  need  apply.  New  modern  air  conditioned 
home  available.  Write  Box  514-YK,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Married  man  as  working  foreman. 
Care  and  maintenance  of  private  places.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  crew  of  men  and  familiar  with 
all  kinds  of  gardening,  landscaping,  care  of  lawns, 
shrubbery,  trees  and  roads.  Year-round  work  off 
Connecticut  coast.  Apply  Harold  J.  Baker,  Sup¬ 
erintendent,  Fishers  Island  Farms,  Inc.,  Fishers 
Island,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  Fall  Catalog,  just  out!  Mailed 
free!  Over  3,000  bargains,  36  States,  coast-to- 
coast.  Farms,  homes,  businesses.  World’s  larg¬ 
est;  56  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  New  York. 

POULTRY  Farm,  120  acres.  Good  home.  Write 
for  price  and  description  Box  75,  Meridian,  N.  Y. 
FARM,  bare,  100  acres,  in  Greene  County,  for 
sale  or  rent.  Reasonable.  Mrs.  Frank  Faigle, 
Climax,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE :  Sawmill  with  Diesel  Power  unit, 
seven  room  house  with  modern  kitchen  on  black¬ 
top  road  near  small  village,  also  some  woodland. 
$20,000  takes  all.  Owner  retiring.  H.  A.  Smith, 
Pittsford,  Vermont. 

DAIRY  FARM:  40  head  of  registered  Guernseys 
and  equipment.  $28,500.  Can  arrange  terms.  Box 
514-JC  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
345  ACRE  dairy  farm,  equipped,  registered  stock, 
timber,  pulp.  Excellent  buildings.  $50,000.  Bush 
Real  Estate,  Haverhill,  New  Hampshire. _ 

185  ACRES,  value  buildings  alone,  2-bath  home, 
dandy  barn-stable  cleaner,  silo,  etc. ;  34  Holsteins, 
tractors,  baler,  forager,  etc.,  good  crops — $30,- 
000.  Farms,  homes,  stores.  Hendrickson  Bros., 
Cobleskill,  “Eastern”  N.  Y. 


CEDAR  POSTS 


50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere  W  H 

Martin  Plainfield.  Vermont _ 

CEDAR  POLES  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated  for 
durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for 
driving,  15  cents  each  at  yard.  Truck  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  of 
posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


HAY 


ALL  TYPES  of  hay,  delivered  by  truck  load  of 
6-7  tons,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Stewart’s 
Produce  Service,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 

THOMPSON — Top  quality  hay  —  Union  5-4420, 
A.  M.  Arnold  Holgate,  649 — 38  Street,  Union  City, 
New  Jersey. 


SILOS 


USED  WOOD  silos  for  sale.  Contact  Universal 
Steel  Silo  Co.,  Box  528 AW,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


SAVE  TIME  and  Labor  with  versatile  Model 
Five  Wagon  Unloader  equipment.  It’s  rugged, 
it’s  simple  and  foolproof.  Cuts  crop  handling 
time  in  half!  Unloads  six-ton  load  in  a  few 
minutes  Equipment  mounts  easy  on  any  wagon 
or  truck.  Power  unit  slips  on  or  off  in  a  jiffy, 
weighs  less  than  65  lbs.  with  %  H.  P.  electric 
motor.  Power  Unit  available  separately  or  with 
motor,  false  front  endgate  or  canvas  roller. 
Howard  S.  Crane,  Distributors,  Verona,  N.  Y. 

ST.  PIERRE  Automatic  Gutter  Cleaner.  Simple, 
trouble-proof,  easy  to  install,  world’s  lightest 
and  strongest  barn  cleaner  chain;  galvanized, 
drop-forged,  chrome  molybdenum  alloy  steel  non- 
welded  chain.  Replacement  kits  for  all  other 
makes.  Write  for  full  information  on  bam  clean¬ 
ers,  silo  unloaders  and  nearest  dealer.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation,  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. _ . _ _ 

MASSEY-HARRIS  10  ft.  self-propelled  combine, 
perfect  condition,  reasonable.  George  Pimm,  Rock 
Tavern,  New  York.  Tel.  Newburgh  916-MI. 
CIDER  mill,  screw  press.  Sacrifice  to  first  rea- 
sonable  offer.  Inquire  Jeffery,  Woodstock.  N.  Y. 
BUY  U.S.  Gov’t.  Surplus  at  wholesale  prices  and 
save.  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  Free!  Box  22AA, 
Thomasville,  Penna. 

GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders — also 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield.  Illinois 
FOR  SALE:  Boggs  Bin  loader,  20  foot  boom,  24 
inches  wide  in  excellent  condition.  Priced  reason¬ 
able.  Phone  Clayville  21261.  Wells  Aldrich,  Sau- 
quoit,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Sept.  1  Issue . Closes  Aug,  17 

Sept.  15  Issue . Closes  Aug.  31 

Oct.  6  Issue  . Closes  Sent.  21 

Oct.  20  Issue . Closes  Oct.  5 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders  Mantm 

Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  Z 
.longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  dem«» 
'the  best'  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes  sC 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs’  Rmi 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  nh 
ligation  Some  dealer  territories  available 
‘rnrm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York 


HABCO  Crop  Dryer  —  portable.  JOfTteheTbinl 
George  Knickerbocker.  326  Mendon  Road  Pit  Jl 

NT  ait,  U’  rlUS| 


ford,  New  York. 


NEW  EQUIPMENT  —  Power  DriveConTlarl 
vesters  on  rubber  with  loaders  reduced  to  ul 
price.  McCormick  Deering  Harvester  Thresher! 
Engine  Drive,  Bin.  Clover  and  Hydraulic  At! 
tachments  —  $1500.00;  Mower  for  Super  A  ' 
$100.00.  Harry  A.  Strong.  Groton,  N.  Y.  Tel 
or  31 


fan  V  AS  CO  V  EKS — Tarpaulins  save— Direct! 

from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced! 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  J 
11-8,  $7.78:  11-8  x  13-8,  $13  44  FOB  Factory! 
Write  for  complete  iist  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Oral 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc  | 
Rlne-hamton.  N  Y 


SILOS  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service.  Writ! 
Charles  Mundy  RD  #2,  Norwich.  New  York. 


KNIVES:  Field  Harvesters  and  Silo  Fillers  $4.51 
each.  John  Deere,  Case,  Skyline.  McCormick! 
Papec,  New  Holland.  Most  baler  knives  $5.51. 
each.  Highest  quality.  Money  back  guarantee! 
Postpaid.  C.  O.  D.  add  $1.00  ”  Agricultural 
Knives  Baldwinsville,  New  York 


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  Save  757)1 
new  and  used  tractor  parts,  150  makes,  mode!s.| 
1956  catalog  ready.  Send  25c  refundable..  Surplus 
Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo,  North  Dakota! 


CORN  Pickers,  corn  binders,  combines,  balers! 

Several  new,  used;  most  makes,  models.  Write! 
phone,  visit.  Baler  twine,  guaranteed,  @  $6.9| 
per  bale.  Binder  twine,  guaranteed,  (@  $8.50  pe| 
bale.  Phil  Gardiner,  Muilica  Hill,  New  Jersey! 
Gridley  8-6291  and  Gridley  8-4444. 


CASELLINI-VENABLE,  your  Caterpillar  Dealei 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  is  having  a  mid 
summer  sale.  Check  their  values  in  used  equip 
ment.  Cat  D2-50  Tractor,  5J  series,  bare  ma 
chine,  “Buy  and  Try  ”  $1800.  Cat  D2-40,  41 
series,  bare  tractor,  good  condition,  $2500 
Cletrac  BG  Tractor  with  Gar  Wood  winch,  very 
good  condition,  “Buy  and  Try,"  $2500.  Cat  RD! 
tractor  in  fair  condition,  $750.  Caterpillar  D4-4' 
Tractor,  bare  machine,  4G  series,  $1200.  Cat  D31I 
power  unit  with  extended  base,  outboard  bearing 
new  1954,  excellent  condition,  a  “Bonded  Buy,’ 
International  TD  14-74  tractor  with  hydraulK 
angle  blade,  $3500.  Cat  D4-44,  5T  series  tract™ 
with  LaPlante  Choate  bulldozer  and  hystei 
winch,  $2500.  Terratrac  GT-25  tractor  only,  m 
1951,  very  good  condition,  reduced  to  $800.  Cat 
erpillar  D8800  power  unit,  outboard  bearing, 
base,  very  good,  $2900.  Many  other  great  buys. 
Contact  us  for  your  needs.  Casellim-t  enab  f 
Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont.  Tel.  Granite  6-4164.  Cat¬ 
erpillar  and  Cat  are  trademarks  of  the  Cater 
pillar  Tractor  Co. 


[’HE  WIDEST  Selection  of  used  machinery  if 
Jaine  is  at  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery  Co. 
rour  Caterpillar  dealer.  Caterpillar  D^-dO  Irak 
or,  “‘Buy  and  Try.”  The  bargain  of  the  monu 
s  this  Cat  D4-60  tractor  equipped  with  14  iron: 
■nd  loader.  If  you  are  looking  for  an  ine®eJ, 
ive  loader,  don’t  pass  up  this  one.  Cat 
’raetor  equipped  with  4A-60  angledozer  and  ; 
lydraulic  control,  an  excellent  Certified  Buy. 
14-60  Cat  Tractor  equipped  with  4A  anglednze 
■Jo.  44  hydraulic  control  and  hysfer  towing  'in , 
—good  D4’s  are  hard  to  find,  Buy  and  ir._ 
dodel  AD  Cletrac  Tractor  equipped  with  wan 
lydraulic  straight  dozer,  very  reasonable  »  ■ 
ind  Try.”  Cat  No.  12  motor  grader,  new  in  ou 
nventory,  a  1950  unit  complete  y  equipped '™r 
7-Plow  and  snow  wing,  a  <x®rllfie(|i„ 
dodel  H  Farmall  Tractor  with  hydraulic  iron 
■nd  loader  and  plows,  a  g°od  .’)ia5;llineT“  to, 
armer.  “Buy  and  Try.”  D2-40  Cat  T  a«o 
■quipped  with  hydraulic  angledozer,  hot 
el  engine  and  transmission  have  recently,^ 
epaired.  “Buy  and  Try.  Send  a  JP® Lhton 
vrite,  wire,  phone  for  complete  listing.  Hons 
Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  59  prosumpscot J?jiiar  am 
and,  Maine.  Tel.  SPruce  5-3121.  CaterP'l  r  a 
lat  are  the  registered  trademarks  of  the 

>illar  Tractor  Company. _ _  — :--rg 

0ARM  Equipment;  40  new-used  combines, 

.2  ft.  SP  $1175.  Massey -Harris  SP  $1™.  “ 

I  ft.  SP.  IHC  62  with  motor  $47d.  mu  f. 
5275.  12  AC  combines  $325.  UP- AC  wrth  • 
>395.  John  Deere  it  25  PTO.-BIN  used  1  «*»£ 
iohn  Deere  PTO  $125.  Moline  with  motor  %( 
1695.  Massey-Harris  with  motor  $495.  b  ‘Rot( 
lsed,  most  all  makes  and wire  til 
lalers.  IHC  45  T-IHC  50  T.  Mohne  Wire^i 
>750.  John  Deere  wire  tie  pTO,  John  ‘J ^5.77 
ie  with  motor,  $795.  12  New  Holland, 

SO.  Low  in  price.  14  forage  Harvesters  $29^, 
Train  threshers.  25  grain  binders,  ■  Qu 

’TO.  14  acres  covered.  Largest  selection^  y 
rucks  deliver.  Don  Howard,  Canandaig  ■ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


ANFOLD  Fotos— Now  by  mail.  Foil  ^eveloP^ 

brilliant  enlargements  in  album  torn  •  ^ 

5c  coin.  Mail  PIx.  Dept.  A.  Box  7iuu. 

arlr  Ppnnfl  _ - 

PEC1AL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  Prinrijm" 

our  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  »  hot 
lastic  album  only  25c,  U-35C.  Young 
ervice.  62C,  Schenectady  1.  New  l°rK-  


SEEDS 


)R  SALE:  Tetra  Petkus  seed 
■Ids.  Also  some  common  rye.  ^rae  t  oU[ 
u  need  seed  rye.  We  invite  you  ,t0  -  y0rk. 

s.  Clark  Seed  Farms,  Richford.  New 


PLANTS 


AN SPL ANT E D  Strawberry  pla"tsA1|o  pot 

f,  August  will  bear  next  S!?r\;fjley  Farms- 
,vn  plants.  Catalogue.  Pleasant  vauey 
bury.  Mass. 


FLOWERS  ond  BULBS 


IS  —  perennial  supreme,  more  gorgeous 

;ger  than  ever,  6  assorted  #1-  Luet  " 
eehold,  N.  J. 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Lerican  Agriculturist,  August  IS,  1956  — 

An  Angus  Bull  With 

dairy 

HEIFERS 

By  / 

SWART  HUBBARD 


31  (547) 


Itchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Farmer 

ITTLE  JOE,  our 
Angus  bull,  has 
become  a  prized 
part  of  our  opera- 
,n  of  raising  dairy  heifers.  People 
k  "But  why  use  an  Angus  sire  on 
^•quality  Holsteins?”  There  are 
any  good  reasons  in  our  Dutchess 
ninty  case. 

Perhaps  the  first  is  the  difficulty  that 
jlstein  heifers  have  in  giving  birth  to 
big  calf.  The  Angus  hybrid  is  smaller, 
len,  a  heifer  that  has  been  spared  the 
rdship  and  danger  of  difficult  birth 
d  has,  also,  not  given  up  energy  in 
e  development  of  a  big  calf  starts  off 
r  lactation  with  a  higher  production. 
With  an  Angus  bull,  there  is  little 
nger  of  losing  a  fine  heifer  when 
lving, 

First  calf  heifers  have  no  high  pro- 
ction  record  to  use  in  appraising  the 
lf’s  potential,  so  there  is  less  inclina- 
in  to  raise  her  calf  to  add  to  the  milk- 
g  herd.  , 

Many  dairymen  in  our  county  do  not 
ise  their  replacements,  hence  sell  all 
eir  calves  as  “bobs”,  or  those  from 
gh  record  cows  to  be  raised  for  them, 
me  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
igus  breeding  that  they  secure  arti- 
ial  breeding  with  Angus  for  heifers 
for  cows  not  used  for  breeding 
Jock. 

|Angus-cross  calves  are  practically  all 
and  of  Angus  color,  and  of  beef 
|pe,  and  popular  for  home  freezers. 

I  At  15-18  months  the  hybrid  calves 
e  superior  beef  animals  to  Holstein, 
ch  breeding  reduces  the  potential 
nber  of  dairy  cows  with  their  added , 
eduction. 

[Have  you  ever  seen  an  Angus  bull 
th  a  ring  in  his  nose  ?  Perhaps  you 
ve  seen  women  and  children  patting 
®  Angus  bulls  which  stand  com- 
[acently  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  ad¬ 
here? 

|  additional  classified  ads 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


GINSENG 


SSENG;  Top  prir-es  since  1882.  Send  your 

«‘g  to  Ben  Butler  Co..  Dept.  A.  343  7th 
New  York  1,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


bf^ALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata 

H  rvL  i:lly-0unts  free  delivery,  and  double 
mff11  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  Send  S3 
''  York  Akron  Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron 


new  wholesale  catalog!  Up  to  50% 
you,  family,  friends  on  nationally- 


eE— big 
i111?  for 

OWn  oiff  *  jLiitfiius  un  uciLiuumiy 

,  ‘  °!lts’  jewelry,  toys,  appliances.  Christ- 
,!  nT8,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling  part 
Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846-AY, 
Illinois. 

S  ®Op-  EarrTlasily  $50-8250  Spare  Time, 
fisima  ence  nee<fed.  Just  show  exclusive  Elmira 
(rovai  cards,  gift  wrappings.  Samples  on 
fit  m  f.  °nus:  Free  box  cards,  also  50% 

I  Clint  r„!rsi-orc'er'  Hurry!  Elmira  Greeting  Co., 
Elmira,  New  York. 

miscellaneous _ 

Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
'^_g_Cottage.  Middletown,  New  York. 

amni  Printing !  Letterheads,  billheads,  etc. 
ampies;  Mayhew  Press,  Milford.  N.  H.  _ 

icon  p^^SSXNG  signs.  Prices,  sample,  free, 
j^nress.  Route  3.  Albion.  New  Y  or  k. 

is,  pioov,  ®eptic  Tanks,  Cesspools,  Grease 

Iies.  Elirni  .ddlfiE'y  by  amazing  Sea-Cal  En- 
npipp-  odors,  overflowing,  back-ups, 

?e  b'S115'  Safe,  guaranteed  results.  Av- 
te  for  /Is  supply,  $4.95.  Order  today  or 
Booklet.  Suburban  Products  Company, 
~_Si_JBox  6531.  Philadelphia  38. 

new  unwoven,  cotton-rayon 
fress,  $3  n’n  c-5®0  summed  labels  with  name- 
lit  DrintUr  Self-mking  pocket  name-address 
hisher  ?l-00.  Midget  “Presto”  fire  ex- 
bd  2o’  vifi,es  ,)o111  of  bulky  extinguishers.  Guar- 
perf,f®rs:  $4.95  plus  50c  postage.  Perma- 
ls,  rprteCi '  beautifully  styled  necklace  — 
00  iv  kelly'  maize,  blue,  black,  white, 
m,  Ng  °  COD’s.  Jir  Specialties,  Rte.  3, 

_ 

Viries  invbarils  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid, 
ftionia  v':Cl  '  J°hn  C  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
’  v?w  York. 


Little  Joe 

We  formerly  used  young  Holstein 
bulls,  selling  them  before  two  years  old, 
but  always  fearing  them.  We  did  not 
wish  to  build  pen  and  housing  for  a  big 
dangerous  sire. 

As  it  is,  Little  Joe,  (and  he  is  small¬ 
er  than  average ) ,  is  kept  in  pen  stable 
or  pasture  with  the  bred  heifers.  He  is 
calm  and  dignified,  showing  no  dispo¬ 
sition  to  molest  anyone. 

Of  course  he  has  never  been  petted, 
played  with  or  abused.  He  has  been  re¬ 
spected,  treated  like  a  gentleman  and 
acts  like  one.  I  certainly  would  not 
recommend  anyone  to  get  rough  with 
his  herd  or  with  him.  We  take  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  our  Angus  gentle¬ 
man. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TRccted  "pat- 

Sheep  Raisers 

By  GEORGE  W.  LITTON 
Head,  Animal  Husbandry  Department 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

SHEEP  are  one  of  the  few  American 
commodities  which  is  under-pro¬ 
duced.  We  produce  only  about  %  of  our 
wool  needs  in  this  country. 

There  are  some  rules  that  we  like  to 
go  by  ir^  the  sheep  business.  One  of  the 
most  important  ones  is  to  love  the 
business.  It  is  easier  to  become  inform¬ 
ed  on  the  problems  if  one  has  a  deep 
love  of  the  livestock  business  and  par¬ 
ticularly  sheep. 

Another  rule  that  must  be  worked 
out  fairly,  is  the  number  of  sheep  to 
keep.  There  is  a  good  spot  for  sheep 
on  beef  cattle  farms,  dairy  farms,  and 
poultry  and  specialty  farms.  They  fit 
very  nicely  in  as  a  source  of  income  on 
many  farms  but  should  not  be  put  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  scavenger  or  simp¬ 
ly  a  piece  of  machinery  to  clean  up 
fence  rows. 

The  next  rule  is  with  regards  to 
feeding.  It  is  easy  to  feed  sheep  cor¬ 
rectly  and  in  some  areas  we  need  to 
provide  275  pounds  of  good  leafy  green 
hay  and  90  pounds  of  grain  to  properly 
winter  the  ewe  which  will  lamb  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Another  good  way  of  working  out 
the  roughage  situation  for  sheep  is  to 
use  an  acre  of  alfalfa  for  each  25 
ewes. 

Another  rule  that  must  be  given  at¬ 
tention  is  the  kind  of  sheep  to  keep. 
Through  research  we  have  found  that 
the  very  best  producing  ewes  are  those 
which  were  born  twins  and  from  good 
milking  mothers. 

Many  producers  like  western  ewes 
and  they  are  the  basis  of  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  in  much  of  the  East  and  South. 
There  are  many  distinct  types  that  can 
be  gotten  from  several  sections  of  the 
West. 

When  all. the  good  practices  are  at¬ 
tended  to,  then  the  marketing  becomes 
terribly  important.  We  have  worked 
150  faithful  years  at  improving  pro¬ 
duction  practices  but  have  given  little 
attention  to  marketing.  The  first  step 
is  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  grade  and 
get  paid  for  the  quality  that  has  been 
produced. 

In  wool  marketing  the  best  money 
and  the  biggest  jump  can  be  made  in 
increased  revenue  simply  by  a  better 
job  of  packaging. 


From  3,500  in  1941. . .  to 
393,308  in  1956 

16  YEARS  of  GROWTH 
(cows  bred) 


Every  year,  more  and  more  dairymen  in  New  York  and 
Western  Vermont  are  turning  to  NYABC  to  improve  their 
herd  breeding  programs.  During  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  just 
past,  first  services  totaled  393,308  —  a  7%  increase 'over  the 
previous  year. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  acceptance  of  NYABC  in  its  six¬ 
teen  years  of  service  reflects  the  outstanding  characteristics 
transmitted  by  its  sires.  NYABC  daughters  are  in  the  herds  of 
47,000  dairymen  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  who  own 
the  organization  through  their  membership. 

To  find  out  more  about  NYABC  sires  of  your  breed,  to  dis¬ 
cover  why  more  and  more  practical  dairymen  are  turning  to 
NYABC,  visit  our  booth  in  the  Dairy  Building  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  call  your  local  technician,  or  write 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


BOX  5 28- A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


J 


AIRCRAFT  STARTERS 

Makes  an  excellent 
winch  for  loading  hay. 
wagon  unloaders,  pull¬ 
ing  stumps,  stretching 
,  fence  or  moving  heavy 
'  objects  —  1001  uses  at 
i  home,  farm  or  factory. 
Operates  on  6  to  32 
volts  or  manually.  Has 
built-in  reduction  gear 
Make  your  own  conversion.  (140  -  1)  and  clutch. 

High  torque,  low  speed. 
Made  by  Bendix  at 
many  times  this  price. 
F.O.B.  York  djl  4  OA 
(wgt.  42  lbs.) 

KARL  ORT,  Dept.  AA,  York,  Pci. 


Cat.— 1000’s 
BIG  BARGAINS 


ioc 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018——, 


RESERVE 
Space  Now 


9th  Annual 
FORUM  ISSUE 


October  20 


CLOSING  DATE 
OCTOBER  5. 


Your  best 
price 
support! 

...  a  new 


CRAINE 

SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

Craine,  Inc.,  826  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

Public  Auction 

SATURDAY-AUGUST  25th-l  P.M. 

Selling  entire  herd  of 
Herbert  Deming,  Nichols,  N.  Y.  _ 

37  PUREBRED  DAIRY  CATTLE  37 

(all  6  yrs.  and  under) 

20  Jersey  milch  cows  &  bred  heifers 
5  Jersey  heifer  calves 
9  Holstein  milch  cows  &  bred  heifers 
3  Holstein  heifer  calves. 

A  select  herd — Plenty  of  records  &  type  Curtis 
Candy  breeding — Fall  freshening.  TB  &  Bangs 
Certified — Vaccinated — 30  day  test. 

Bottling  and  Milking  Eqpt. 
Auctioneer  —  Merril*  Brodrick,  Mansfield,  Pa. 

Watch  for  VOSBURGH  AUCTIONS! 

I'll  pay  you  CASH  for  your  farm,  stock  & 
equipment  or  conduct  your  dispersal  if  you 
prefer. 

For  Action  call 

CHAS.  VOSBURGH 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  Dial  SK  6-8133 


HERE  are  ways  and  ways  to 
learn  to  be  a  better  home¬ 
maker — but  one  of  the  easiest 
and  most  enjoyable  ways  is 
to  spend  some  time  in  the 
Women’s  Building  (Harriet  May  Mills 
Building)  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
next  month.  From  the  moment  you 
enter  the  door,  you  will  be  captivated 
by  fascinating  exhibits  and  demonstra¬ 
tions — everything  from  style  shows  to 
“do-it-yourself”  activities. 

There  is  really  so  much  to  see  in  the 
building  that  it’s  hard  to  know  where  to 
begin  in  listing  this  year’s  attractions. 
Take  the  Family  Food  Center,  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  of  the  entire 
State  Fair.  You’ll  find  it  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  this  year,  with  food 
judging,  exhibits,  and  cooking  demon¬ 
strations  in  one  big  room.  It  has  a 
model  kitchen  where  all  types  of  food 
preparation,  cooking  and  baking  take 
place  hourly  throughout  each  day. 
Homemakers  will  demonstrate  their 
favorite  recipes,  and  entire  meals  will 
be  cooked  by  individual  families. 

New  baking  utensils  will  be  shown  in 
the  food  center,  and  you  may  even  see 
an  atomic  oven,  that  remarkable  mod¬ 
ern  invention  which  can  roast  a  turkey 
so  fast  that  one  man  said,  “My  wife 
wouldn’t  even  have  time  to  call  me  to 
dinner!” 

You’re  sure  to  get  hungry  when  you 
visit  the  food  center,  as  you’ll  see  some 
of  the  best  products  of  homemakers’ 
kitchens  in  this  state  —  baked  goods, 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  pickles 
and  relishes.  Each  day,  Monday 
through  Friday,  two  judges  will  pick 
the  winning  entries  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  If  you  have  any  questions 
you’d  like  to  ask  (such  as  why  your 
pie  cAist  isn’t  always  perfect),  an  ex¬ 
pert  will  be  available  to  answer  your 
questions.  On  Friday,  Sept.  7,  you’ll  find 
our  American  Agriculturist  food  spe¬ 
cialist,  Mrs.  Alberta  Shackelton,  judg¬ 
ing  the  bread  and  rolls.  , 


A  brand  new  service  at  the  Family 
Food  Center  this  year  will  be  advice 
from  a  State  Department  of  Commerce 
expert,  Mrs.  Mildred  Meskill,  on  how  to 
price  and  package  a  home  product  for 
sale.  She  will  be  there  for  an  hour 
every  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  you 
can  find  her  at  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce’s  exhibit  near  the  front  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building.  She  is  a  gold 
mine  of  helpful  information  for  anyone 
interested  in  selling  a  home  product  or 
service  to  the  public. 

Nearly  $2000  in  prizes  await  skilled 
needleworkers  and  other  craftsmen  who 
enter  their  products  in  the  Home  Arts 
Department  in  the  women’s  building. 
Seventy-five-year-old  antiques  (every¬ 
thing  from  silver  to  wearing  apparel) 
are  also  eligible  for  entry.  You  will  en¬ 
joy  seeing  the  many  entries  and  get  a 
thrill  out  of  looking  at  other  peoples’ 
beautiful  handiwork.  This  is  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Fair  where  you  continually 
hear  excited  “Ahs!”  and  “Ohs!”  from 
Fair  visitors  as  they  gaze  with  wonder 
and  admiration  at  one  lovely  article 
after  another. 


Homemakers  Show  How 


ing  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  and 
from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  there  will  be  daily  fashion 
shows.  Attractive  models  will  display 
pretty  formals,  bridal  dresses,  knitted 
fashions,  daytime  dresses,  new  fall 
coats  and  accessories.  A  Cotton  Bag 
Fashion  Show  will  also  be  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture,  except  Sunday  and  Tuesday. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  her  comedy,  “Del 
Forget”;  and  Mrs.  Grace  Cook,  Sidnj 
N.  Y.,  for  her  skit,  “The  Money  AlwJ 
Came  Out  Even.” 


Eight  county  home  demonstration  ex¬ 
hibits  are  sure  to  draw  crowds.  Erie 
County’s  will  be  “The  Good  Egg  is  Get¬ 
ting  Better.”  Herkimer  will  show  you 
how  to  repair  wood  finishes;  Jefferson, 
“Shortcuts  for  Cotton  Dresses”;  Mon¬ 
roe,  “Hidden  Treasure  from  Old  and 
New  Linens”;  Montgomery  county  will 
tell  you  how  to  make  children’s  cloth¬ 
ing  from  discarded  adult  garments; 
Otsego  will  demonstrate  easier  ironing; 
Oswego,  “How  to  Take  Good  Care  of 
Your  Feet”;  and  Suffolk-Nassau,  “Up¬ 
holstering  with  Foam  Rubber.” 

Another  lively  do-it-yourself  section 
will  be  the  adult  education  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Their  theme  will  be  “Learn  to 
Earn”  and  “Stretching  the  Dollar  by 
Hand  Skill.”  I  have  heard,  also,  that 
there  will  be  an  arts  and  crafts  center 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  with  artists  at 
work. 

As  usual,  the  auditori¬ 
um  of  the  women’s  build¬ 
ing  will  be  the  scene  of 
a  continuous  series  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  events  during 
the  entire  Fair.  Special¬ 
ly  selected  motion  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  shown  dur¬ 


See  Your  Neighbors  Act 

Every  day  during  the  Fair,  except 
the  last  day,  the  State  Fair  Theater  will 
take  over  the  auditorium  in  the  wom¬ 
en’s  building  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon  (usually  between  5  and  7 
p.m. )  and  put  on  original  one-act  plays. 
A  lively  comedy,  “The  New  Hired 
Hand,”  by  Marjorie  Smith,  will  be  per¬ 
formed  daily  by  the  State  Fair  Theater 
Company,  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
five  amateur  groups,  as  follows: 

Saturday,  Sept.  1:  North  Hannibal 
Grange  Footlighters  will  present  “The 
Money  Always  Came  Out  Even,”  by 
Grace  Cook. 

Monday,  Sept.  3 :  Mt.  Carmel  Players 
Guild  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  will  perform 
“Let’s  Get  On  With  The  Marryin’,”  by 
Robert  Gard. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  4:  Ithaca  Community 
Players  will  present  “The  Tunnel,”  by 
Frank  Conboy. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  5:  S.T.A.G.E.  Play¬ 
ers  of  Syracuse  will  put  on  “Champeen 
of  the  Canawl,”  by  E.  L.  Kamark. 

Friday,  Sept.  7 :  The  Mummers  of 
Fredonia  State  College  for  Teachers 
will  present  “Raisin’  the  Devil,”  by 
Robert  Gard. 

Two  of  these  plays  won  prizes  in  this 
year’s  A.  M.  Drummond  Playwriting 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  State  Fair. 
Here  is  the  complete  list  of  winners  and 
those  receiving  honorable  mention  in 
the  contest: 

Frank  Conboy,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  first 
prize  of  $75  for  his  one-act  drama,  “The 
Tunnel.” 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hellewell,  R.D.  1, 
Newfield,  N.  Y.,  second  prize  of' $50  for 
her  comedy,  “The  Pasture  Bride.” 

Miss  Arlene  LaRue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
third  prize  of  $25  for  her  farce,  “Keep 
’em  Waggin’.” 

Three  contestants  won  honorable 
mention:  Mrs.  Violet  Hummell,  Well¬ 
ington,  Ohio,  for  her  Christmas  play, 
“Snowbound”;  Mrs.  Grace  Calloway, 


Winners  will  receive  their  ci 
awards  on  Sunday  of  Fair  Week 
4:30  p.m.  just  before  the  day’s  pll 
“The  New  Hired  Hand,”  is  put  on 
the  State  Fair  Theater  Company. 

You’ll  enjoy  the  entertaining  pj 
gram  of  the  State  Fair  Theater— i 
also,  if  you’re  interested  in  putting 
plays,  stop  at  the  Theater’s  exhibit 
the  first  floor  of  the  women’s  buildii 
It  will  feature  good  one-act  plays 
amateur  groups,  and  Mrs.  Marji 
Smith,  the  State  Fair  Theater  Mana; 
and  Asst.  Manager  Sidney  .Freemj 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions, 

A  new  exhibit  in  the  Women’s  Bi 
ing  will  be  “Home  Bureau’s  Herita] 
put  on  by  the  State  Federation  of  Hoi 
Bureaus  which  separated  last  yi 
from  the  Extension  Service.  Spe 
projects  of  the  Federation,  includi 
crafts,  Home  Bureau  scholarships,  pi 
nies  for  international  friendship, 
consumer  know-how,  will  be  featurj 
and  State  committee  members  will 
on  hand  to  tell ,  you  about  Federate 
plans  and  opportunities. 


For  the  Children 


One  of  the  wonderful  features  of  t 
women’s  building  is  its  nursery  scho 
If  you  have  tired  and  hungry  sro 
children  with  you,  you  can  leave  th< 
there  in  competent  hands  while  you  a 
free  to  roam  and  have  fun.  The  nurse 
opens  daily  at  10  a.m.,  and  at  noon 
nutritious  lunch  will  be  served  to  t 
children.  Cots  are  provided  for 
afternoon  nap,  and  there  will  be  pier 
of  toys,  including  television,  to  ami 
them.  The  nursery  will  be  staffed  b) 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  are  boa 
members  of  the  Syracuse  Day  Nurse 
When  you  leave  the  Women’s  Bui 
ing,  there’ll  be  lots  of  other  fascinati 
things  to  see — Eggland’s  sliding  due 
and  chickens  playing  baseball;  the  o 
er  show;  the  Grange  exhibits  ( 
Grange  has  a  handy  checking  seivi 
too);  the  boys  and  girls’  exhibits,  a 
many  others.  And,  by  the  way,  w 
you’re  in  the  Dairy  Building,  be  sure 
stop  and  say  hello  to  us  at  the  M 
can  Agriculturist  booth.  We’ll  be  ve; 
pleased  to  see  you. 


The  county  home  demonstration  exhibits  are  always  fascinating.  This  year, 


there 


be  eight  of  them  in  the  new  Martha  Eddy  Annex  of  the  women's  building,  ^ea 
ing  practical  ideas  that  will  save  you  time,  energy,  and  money 


Fashion  shows  in  the 
women's  building  will  in¬ 
clude  everything  from 
new  fall  clothes  to  cos¬ 
tumes  worn  a  century 
ago.  These  models  bor¬ 
rowed  their  antique  fin¬ 
ery  from  the  Home  Arts 
Department. 


i  wive 


food  within  easy  reach 
as  a  chest  freezer 

^  Holds  640  pounds 


Feature  for  feature,  dollar  for  dollar,  this  big 
General  Electric  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer  is  one  of 
the  greatest  freezer  values  on  the  market  today. 

Compare  cost  of  this  new  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer 
even  mth  chest  freezers  of  comparable  size  and 
quality!  Stores  as  much  as  a  chest ...  yet  takes 
only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there's  no  bending 
no  rummaging,  no  lifting  as  with  a  chest  .  . 
ood  is  as  easy  to  reach  as  books  on  a  shelf 
Gives  you  General  Electric's  new  straight-line 
design,  plus  all  this: 

•  8  fully  refrigerated  surfaces ...  not  just  4  “cold” 
walls 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half- gallon 
packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra- wide  and  deep  door  shelves;  hold  88 

pounds  „ 

•  10-position  temperature  control  including  “off” 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•5-year  warranty  on  sealed-in  refrigeration 
system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors- 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown — or  White. 


1\  18-cubic-foot  G-E  Freezer  value 

Gf’Book-ShelfTreezer 


See  this  and  other  sensational  freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


FREEZERS 


(550)  34 


Glass  Jars  Now 
Used  for  Canning 
or  Freezing! 


According  to  tests  made  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts,  the  famil¬ 
iar  glass  canning  jar  meets  all  the 
requirements  for  packaging  frozen 
foods.  In  answer  to  the  belief  that 
glass  breaks  easily  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures,  the  University  Bulletin*  de¬ 
clares:  “Technically  speaking,  there 
is  no  available  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  the  brittleness  of  such  contain¬ 
ers  is  increased  at  low  temperatures”. 

GLASS  PROVED  PROTECTIVE.  Glass 
canning  jars  used  for  freezing  are 
moisture  -  vapor  proof,  which  pre¬ 
vents  freezer  burn  or  drying  of  foods. 
They  are  also  leak-proof  and  air¬ 
tight,  so  they  protect  the  flavor  of 
preserved  food  and  prevent  foreign 
odors  or  flavors  from  penetrating. 
Glass  jars  will  not  absorb  from  the 
food  contained,  and  they  have  no 
odor  or  taste  to  impart. 

A  PRACTICAL  CONTAINER.  Glass  jars 
have  many  practical  features  the 
homemaker  will  find  appealing. 
Glass  can  be  sterilized  and  kept 
clean.  Foods  do  not  adhere  to  it.  It 
is  neat  and  attractive,  never  messy. 
Besides,  being  transparent,  glass  jars 
need  no  labels  to  identify  contents. 


ECONOMY  THROUGH  RE-USE.  Since 
the  same  jars  used  for  canning  can 
be  used  for  freezing,  the  housewife 
will  not  have  to  buy  special  freezing 
containers.  Furthermore,  since  glass 
containers  are  so  durable,  they  can 
be  used  over  dnd  over  again,  for 
many  seasons. 

ATLAS  GLASS  JARS.  Atlas  Jars  have  / 
been  used  and  preferred  by  home 
canners  for  over  fifty  years.  These 
jars  have  all  the  advantages  noted 
in  the  University  Bulletin.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Atlas  Jars  meet  rigid  require¬ 
ments  for  strength  and  quality.  They 
are  double-tested  for  strength,  and 
individually  inspected  for  clearness 
and  perfect  workmanship.  Atlas  Jars 
come  in  all  sizes,  and  when  used  with 
the  Atlas  Arc-Lid,  make  a  most  de¬ 
pendable  container  for  either  frozen 
or  canned  foods. 

FREE  INSTRUCTIONS,  RECIPES.  The 

makers  of  Atlas  Jars  have  prepared 
a  fully  illustrated  booklet  containing 
complete  instructions  for  successful 
home  canning  and  freezing  and  use¬ 
ful  recipes.  You  may  obtain  a  copy 
by  writing  to:  Hazel -Atlas  Glass 
Company,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Published  by  Hazel-Atlas  in  the  interest  of  the  American  Housewife 

♦Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  465,  June  1952. 
Cooperation  in  this  research  was  given  by  the  Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Company. 


Monarch  Fully  Automatic  Oven, 
6726.9  CUBIC  INCHES,  with  "twin- 
life"  oven  control,  automatic  pre-heat 
push  button,  dock-timer,  "Smokeless" 
broiler,  removable  oven  parts  and 
extra  heavy  wiring  and  insulation 
throughout.  What's  more,  control  knobs 
are  ABOVE  the  oven  to  give  perfect 
eye  level  control.  Divided  top  or  clus¬ 
tered  top  surface  units.  Controls  can 
be  mounted  safely  on  wall  out  of 
reach  of  children.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion 


RANGE  COMPANY 

6386  Lake  Street 

Beaver  Dam  Wisconsin 


YOU  CAN  GET 


ASTHMA  RELIEF 


More  than  one-half  million  have  found 
welcome  relief  from  asthma  spasms  with 
AsthmaNefrin*.  Quick,  safe,  easy  to  use. 
Pocket-size  nebulizer  and  %  oz.  Solution 
"A”*  just  $6.75.  Follow  directions  for  best 
results.  At  leading  drug  stores  everywhere 
or  write  for  free  leaflet  “Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  about 
AsthmaNefrin.”  Address  P.  O. 

Box  4319,  Portland  8,  Oregon, 

Dept.  12. 

*Reg.  Trademark 


Dept.  67 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846  Chicago  42.  Ill, 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 


—  American  Agriculturist,  August  18  195I 

’Round  The  Kitchen 

By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


Main  Dish  Meals 


During  the  busy  days  of  summer,  we 
all  like  short  cuts  for  feeding  our 
hungry  families.  Hearty  meal-in-a-dish 
meals  can  save  you  time,  and  you  can 
prepare  them  ahead.  Then  at  meal  time' 
just  add  milk,  breadstuff,  and  an  easy, 
suitable  dessert — and  presto,  the  meal 
is  all  but  on  the  table!  Here  are  recipes 
for  some  savory  casserole  dishes: 


LaSAGNA 


1  pound  ground  meat  (part  beef  and 
pork  or  all  beef) 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 

2  teaspoons  chopped  parsley 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

3  cups  tomato  juice 

1  small  can  tomato  paste 
1  bay  leaf 
Salt  and  pepper 

1/2  package  wide  noodles,  cooked 
1  pound  cottage  cheese 
1/5  pound  Mozzarella  or  Swiss  cheese, 
sliced 

Grated  Parmesan  cheese 


Mix  meat  with  onion,  parsley,  and 
salt  and  form  meat  into  small  balls. 
Brown  in  fat  or  olive  oil  in  a  skillet. 
Add  tomato  juice,  tomato  paste,  bay 
leaf,  sprinkle  of  salt  and  pepper,  and 
simmer  about  30  minutes.  Place  a  little 
sauce  in  bottom  of  greased  casserole. 
Add  y2  of  the  noodles,  a  layer  of  the 
slices  of  cheese,  y2  of  the  meat  balls 
and  sauce,  and  y2  pound  of  the  cottage 
cheese.  Repeat,  ending  with  tomato 
sauce.  Sprinkle  with  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°) 
about  20  minutes.  Serves  6  to  8. 


HAM,  EGG,  and  NOODLE  CASSEROLE 

1/2  package  wide  noodles,  cooked 
2  cups  diced,  cooked  ham 
6  hard  cooked  eggs,  sliced 
1  can  cream  chicken  or  mushroom 
soup 

1  can  milk 

y2  to  1  cup  American  cheese,  if  desired 
Seasoning 

Combine  noodles,  ham,  and  eggs  in 
greased  casserole.  Combine  soup  and 
milk,  heat,  and  add  cheese,  if  desired, 
stirring  until  dissolved.  Season  with  de¬ 
sired  seasonings  and  pour  over  ham 
mixture.  Top  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about 
20  to  30  minutes  or  until  crumbs  are 
browned.  Serves  6. 


WHOLE  MEAL  CASSEROLE 


1/2  pound  elbow  macaroni 
3  tablespoons  butter 
3  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 

1  cup  grated  cheese 
1/2  to  1  tablespoon  prepared  mustard 
1  teaspoon  salt 
i/s  teaspoon  pepper 
14  teaspoon  thyme 

3  large  tomatoes,  sliced 

6  to  12  slices  Canadian  bacon 


Cook  macaroni  in  boiling  water  until 
tender.  Drain  and  rinse  in  hot  water. 
Melt  butter,  stir  in  flour,  add  milk 
gradually,  and  cook  until  mixture  is 
smooth  and  thickened,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Add  cheese  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Add  seasonings.  Combine  sauce 
with  macaroni  and  pour  mixture  into 
a  buttered  1% -quart  casserole.  Top 
with  slices  of  tomatoes  and  Canadian 
bacon.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
30  to  40  minutes  or  until  bacon  is  ci’isp 
and  brown.  Serves  6. 


MEAL-IN-ONE 


3  cups  cooked  rice 

1  pound  ground  beef 
y2  cup  milk 

1/3  cup  bread  crumbs 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  other 
shortening 

4  tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  milk 

1  tablespoon  chopped  onion 
1  cup  diced,  cooked  carrots 

Press  rice  around  sides  of  a  greased 
casserole  and  let  stand  while  preparing 


rest  df  recipe.  Mix  meat  with  y2  Clt| 


into 


milk,  bread  crumbs  and  salt.  Form 
balls  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Brown  me1 
balls  in  hot  butter  or  other  fat.  Removi 
meat  from  pan,  add  flour  and  blen! 
well.  Add  the  2  cups  of  milk  gradual!’ 
stirring  and  cooking  until  gravy  thic 
ens.  Add  onion,  carrots,  and  meat  ball 
Pour  meat  mixture  in  center  of  rici 
Bake  at  350°  for  30  minutes.  Serves 


No-Knead  Rolls 


This  time-saving  and  easy  recipe  fo| 
No-Knead  Rolls  made  with  pastry  flou] 
is  from  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  94f 
‘‘Quick  and  Easy  Rolls  and  Swee 
Breads,”  by  Alice  M.  Briant  and  AnnJ 
R.  Willman.  It  will  give  your  family  de[ 
licious  out-of-the-oven  rolls  in  quicl 
time.  Why  not  serve  them  with  some  oi 
your  new  freshly  made  jam  or  jelly  fo| 
dessert? 


NO-KNEAD  ROLLS 


1/2  cup  lukewarm  water 
1  package  granular  yeast 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  tablespoon  sugar 

1  egg 

2  tablespoons  soft  shortening 
OR  cooking  oil 

2-,/2  cups  pastry  flour 

2  tablespoons  not-fat  dry  milk 

Add  yeast  to  water  and  let  stand 
minutes.  Add  salt,  sugar,  egg,  am 
shortening.  Sift  together  the  flour  an 
dry  milk  and  add  to  liquid  mixture.  Sti 
until  dough  is  moderately  ■stiff,  the; 
fold  over  and  over  in  the  bowl  unti 
smooth.  Shape  into  rolls  and  place  i 
greased  pan.  Cover  tightly  and  let  ris 
in  warm  place,  free  from  drafts,  unt 
rolls  double  in  bulk  ( about  35  minutes 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°)  until  brow1 
— about  20- minutes. 


Green  Tomatoes  and  Corn 

Here  are  recipes  for  using  those  la; 
tomatoes  and  corn.  The  ‘recipe  for  tc 
mato  mince  meat  is  a  favorite  wit 
everyone  and  you  will  enjoy  having 
to  use  next  winter  for  your  own  varia 
tions  of  that  good  mince  pie. 


TOMATO  MINCE  MEAT 


3  pounds  green  tomatoes 

3  pounds  chopped  apples 
2  pounds  seedless  raisins 
1  cup  ground  suet 

1  cup  mild  vinegar 

4  pounds  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  salt 
2  tablespoons  ground  cinnamon 
2  teaspoons  ground  cloves 
1  tablespoon  ground  nutmeg 

Chop  and  drain  the  tomatoes  wel 
Measure  the  juice  and  then  discard 1 
Add  the  same  volume  of  water  to  tij 
tomato  pulp  and  bring  the  mixture  to 
boil.  Drain  tomatoes,  and  repeat  t  a 
process  twice  more  of  adding 
water,  scalding  and  draining.  Add  1 1 
other  ingredients  and  cook  the  mix  ui 
until  it  is  thick  and  clear.  You  ma, 
keep  this  mince  meat  in  tightly  covere 
stone  jars,  but  I  like  to  pour  it  boiim 
hot  into  hot  sterile  jars  and  seal  m 
usual  manner.  Makes  about  4  Pin  * 
When  you  make  your  pies,  add  chern  • 
chopped  apple,  or  orange  peel. 

This  recipe  for  Corn  Relish  coni 
from  Mrs.  Pearle  M.  Goodwin  of  0 
Ryegate,  Vermont,  who  says  that  1  1 
great  favorite  with  her  family- 


CORN  RELISH 

Corn  cut  from  1  dozen  ears  c01j? 

1  small  head  cabbage,  chopper 

4  large  red  peppers,  chopped  Jin 

2  large  green  peppers,  chopped 

l-/z  cups  sugar  ,  -  f„nB, 

4  tablespoons  dry  mustard  nm  ^ 
with  a  little  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  salt 

Combine  all  ingredients  and 
with  vinegar.  Boil  for  three  mi 
and  pour  into  hot  sterile  jars  an 
Makes  about  4  pints.  j 
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FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 

oinemade  Bleaches 

lew  can  I  make  a  bleach  at  home  that 
I  make  wood  lighter,  so  I  can  have 
more  modern  color  in  my  furniture? 

-R.T.P.,  New  York 

■Here  is  a  simple  homemade  bleach 
Bt  is  also  inexpensive;  three  solu- 
>ns  are  required,  as  follows : 

Solution  No.  1. 

3  ounces  oxalic  acid  crystals  dis¬ 
ced  in  1  quart  of  hot  water. 

Solution  No.  2. 

ounces  sodium  hyposulphate  (pho- 
rapher’s  hypo)  in  1  quart  hot  water. 

Solution  No.  3. 

1  ounce  borax  in  1  quart  hot  water. 
The  first  two  solutions  act  as  bleacn- 
the  third  one  neutralizes  the  acid 
|ter  bleaching  has  been  completed, 
iply  the  oxalic  acid  solution  first, 
en  this  coat  has  partly  dried,  apply 
second  solution  (hypo)  and  allow 
dry  thoroughly.  If  the  color  of  the 
iod  is  not  light  enough,  the  process 
be  repeated.  When  the  color  is 
;ht,  wash  thoroughly  with  the  borax 
lution  (No.  3).  Dry  overnight  before 
plying  the  new  finish. 

If  a  more  drastic  bleach  is  required, 
will  be  necessary  to  purchase  a 
•onger  commercial  type. 

eneer  Repairs 

!  hove  an  O.G.  mirror  that  has  a  small 
ce  of  about  '/2-inch  off  in  corner.  I  also 
ve  an  old  clock  with  a  strip  about  1 
i  wide  and  6  inches  long  off  the  clock 
top  and  bottom.  A  friend  told  me  he 
mid  give  me  some  veneer  from  a  piano, 
old  this  do?  If  not,  where  can  I  get 
ne?  Both  the  clock  and  mirror  need 
oning.  Would  you  please  tell  me  how 
do  this?— G.H.,  New  York 
Veneer  from  old  furniture  can  be 
for  repairs  and  it  may  be  a  better 
itch  in  thickness  than  some  modern 
neers.  Try  to  match  the  two  in  color 


Ed : 


and  type  of  wood  pattern  and  arrange 
the  veneer  so  that  the '  grain  of  each 
goes  in  the  same  direction. 

Usually,  old  pieces  of  veneer  can  be 
obtained  from  antique  dealers  who  re¬ 
move  it  from  old  pieces  of  furniture 
that  are  not  in  good  condition.  The 
modern  trend  of  removing  veneer  on 
O.G.  frames  and  finishing  the  pine 
with  a  natural  finish  may  mean  that 
professional  finishers  have  quite  a  lot 
of  scraps  of  veneer  on  hand 

Try  cleaning  the  finish  by  washing 
it  with  a  hot  solution  of  3  tablespoons 
of  boiled  linseed  oil,  1  tablespoon  of 
turpentine,  and  1  quart  of  water.  While 
using  the  mixture,  keep  it  hot  in  a 
double  boiler  arrangement  (not  in  a 
cooking  utensil  as  the  odor  of  the  oil 
is  hard  to  remove).  Wash  with  a  cloth 
dampened  with  the  solution  and  then 
polish  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Stains  on  Old  Tables 

Several  letters  have  come  in  lately  ask¬ 
ing  how  to  remove  dark  stains  from  oak 
tables  that  are  being  refinished. 

The  bleaching  treatment  described 
above  may  be  used,  but  first  try  just 
the  oxalic  acid  bleach  (solution  No.  1). 
Two  ounces  of  crystals  in  a  pint  of  hot 
water  will  make  a  strong  saturate  so¬ 
lution.  Use  a  weak  ammonia  solution 
or  the  borax  solution  (No.  3)  to  cut 
the  action  of  the  acid,  and  then  rinse 
with  clear  water  to  remove  the  am¬ 
monia. 

Old  Brass  Door  Knobs 

We  are  moving  into  an  old  house  and 
want  to  know  how  to  restore  the  old 
brass  hardware  to  its  original  beauty. 

Mrs.  J.R.,  New  York 

The  best  way  is  to  use  an  electric 
buffer.  It  would  take  many  days  of 
hand  buffing  to  clean  the  old  brass. 

Protection  for  Floor 

We  have  put*  a  new  floor  in  our  kit¬ 
chen  but  we  do  not  feel  we  can  add  lin¬ 
oleum  this  year.  The  floor  is  fir  of  fair 
quality.  Please  advise  us  as  to  the  best 
way  to  preserve  it.  It  will  get  hard  wear. 

W.M.S.,  New  York 

As  a  kitchen  floor  needs  to  be  made 
hard  and  waterproof,  we  suggest  us¬ 
ing  a  penetrating  wood  sealer  type  of 


finish.  The  best  treatment  would  be 
two  coats  of  the  regular  penetrating 
type,  followed  by  two  coats  of  a  gym 
or  heavy  duty  type.  An  additional  coat 
is  sometimes  needed,  but  usually  four 
coats  give  a  fine  durable  finish. 

Protecting  Varnished  Tray 

How  do  you  keep  specks  out  of  a  fresh¬ 
ly  varnished  tray?— R.C.K.,  Maine 

Try  laying  a  piece  of  glass  or  clean 
cardboard  over  it,  the  corners  being 
supported  by  four  blocks  of  wood. 

If  specks  of  dust  or  hairs  drop  into 
fresh  varnish,  use  a  wad  of  freshly 
chewed  gum  on  the  end  of  a  toothpick 
to  pick  them  up. 

Cleaning  Glass  Surfaces 

What  is  the  best  thing  to  clean  very 
soiled  windows  and  glass  articles?— P.S.T., 
New  Jersey 

Here  are  four  separate  suggestions 
from  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  790: 

To  1  quart  of  warm  water,  add  one 
of  the  following: 

1  tablespoon  household  ammonia 

Or  y2  tablespoon  kerosene 

Or  1  tablespoon  vinegar 

Or  3  tablespoons  denatured  alcohol 

To  polish  the  glass  surface,  use  a 
soft  cloth  or  a  clean  damp  chamois,  or 
a  squeegee.  Be  careful  not  to  spill 
either  the  ammonia  or  alcohol  solutions 
on  a  wood  finish,  as  they  will  injure  it. 

Cleaning  Ironstone 

I  have  some  old  ironstone  ware  that 
is  quite  badly  stained  and  I  would  like 
to  know  how  to  clean  it.— Mrs.  R.K.O., 
New  Jersey 

An  antique  dealer  friend  tells  us  that 
she  cleans  ironstone  and  other  types 
of  old  dishes  by  soaking  them  over¬ 
night  in  chlorax  and  water.  She  sug¬ 
gested  not  leaving  the  blue  or  rose 
dishes  too  long  in  the  chlorax  solution. 
Any  similar  type  bleach  can  be  used. 

Water  Stains 

Where  can  I  get  a  good  water-type 
stain  that  looks  like  the  natural  wood 
colors?  I  have  tried  a  number  of  kinds 
but  they  seem  to  look  artificial.— R.T.K., 
Mass. 

Some  very  natural  looking  water 


stains  may  be  obtained  from  Robert  C. 
Stahler,  534  2nd  St.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
You  can  get  a  price  sheet  upon  request; 
also,  a  booklet  on  the  use  of  stains  for 
25c.  Water  stains  have  no  equal  in 
brilliance  and  fast-to-light  qualities. 
They  do  not  fade  or  bleed  into  finish 
coats,  and  they  require  no  sealer.  The 
stain  comes  as  a  powder  to  be  mixed 
with  water.  It  lasts  indefinitely. 

Old  Black  Color 

A  discussion  of  the  methods  used  in 
reproducing  the  old  black  color  found  on 
many  old  chairs  has  been  sent  in  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Smith  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,,  a  refin¬ 
isher  of  many  years'  experience.  Mr. 
Smith  says: 

“No  doubt  the  old-timers  painted 
their  chairs  with  ordinary  black  in  the 
beginning.  Most  of  them  finished  with 
shellac,  which  would  soften  under  body 
heat  and  collect  a  lot  of  dirt.  Most  of 
the  really  old  blacks  have  a  sort  of 
greenish  hue,  which  can  be  imitated 
by  mixing  %-pint  of  lamp  black  in 
Japan,  with  1  tube  of  raw  umber  in 
Japan,  and  about  a  ^-pint  of  pure  gum 
turpentine.  If  this  still  isn’t  green 
enough,  add  a  couple  of  drops  of  medi¬ 
um  chrom'e  yellow.  Use  this  sparingly, 
as  it  is  very  strong.  If  a  brownish  cast 
is  desired,  add  a  little  burnt  sienna  un¬ 
til  you  get  the  tone  desired.” 

Mr.  Smith  suggests  a  good  book  on 
refinishing  furniture,  including  several 
directions  for  getting  the  rosewood  ef¬ 
fect.  It  is  “Furniture  Decoration  Made 
Easy”  by  Charles  Hallett,  published  by 
Charles  Branford,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Brass  Hardware 
Reproductions 

Several  requests  have  recently  come 
to  us  for  a  source  for  replacements  of 
knobs  and  handles  on  old  furniture.  A 
good  source  is  Albert  Constantine  & 
Son,  Inc.,  797  East  135th  St.,  New  York 
54,  N.  Y.  Another  good  sburce  is  Ball 
Brasses,  12-14  East  Market  St.,  West 
Chester,  Penna.  Most  hardware  stores  ‘ 
now  carry  some  reproductions  or  can 
get  them  for  their  customers. 

When  ordering,  it  is  desirable  to  send 
the  firm  a  rubbing  of  the  knob  or 
handle  you  have;  also,  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  post  holes. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW— 


A  modern  electric  range 


i 


f 

I 


will 


i 


cook  three  meals  a  day  for  four  people  and 

/ 

all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  week  costs 


less  than  a  pound  of  hamburger 
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Live  better  electrically. ..  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  ! 
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How  Our  Family  Has  Fun  Togethe\ 


CAMPING  WITH  A 
TRAILER 

First  Prize 


MY  daughter  and  I,  being  in  the 
minority  among  four  brothers  and 
a  Dad  who  were  always  going  some¬ 
where  fishing  and  leaving  us  at  home, 
made  a  pact.  We  talked  them  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  camp  trailer  so  that  we  might 
go  along  on  weekend  trips.  We  prom¬ 
ised  the  most  luscious  meals  —  served 
in  the  great  out-of-doors  with  cheerful 
camp  fires  burning  at  night — to  come 
back  to  from  bullhead  expeditions,  and 
a  hot  pot  of  coffee  and  spicy  apple  pie. 

It  worked!  We  bought  the  trailer  four 
years  ago  and  have  had  much  happi¬ 
ness  packed  into  it  from  early  spring 
until  snowfall.  The  women  are  in  charge 
of  meals  and  sleeping  arrangements, 
the  men  of  transporting  it  to  its  desti¬ 
nation  and  opening  it  up,  also  furnish¬ 
ing  wood  for  a  night  fire. 

Usually  “where  the  fish  are  biting” 
decides  where  we  are  going  camping, 
but  once  a  year  at  vacation  time  we 
take  a  trip.  Next  week  we’re  leaving 
for  Camden  Hills  State  Park  in  Maine, 
where, we  can  enjoy  the  ocean,  the  fish¬ 
ing,  lobsters,  and  sailboats,  to  our  fill. 
Enough  memories  to  fill  in  the  long 
winter  days  are  packed  between  the 
walls  of  our  little  tent-like  edifice. 

We  girls  will  admit  that  camping 
didn’t  come  naturally.  Worms,  bugs, 
mosquitoes,  and  rainy  weather  took  a 
little  getting  used  to.  But  now  it’s  in 
our  blood.  I’d  like  to  see  the  boys  stir 
anywhere  without  us. 

We  don’t  each  go  our  own  way  — 
we’ve  united  with  a  togetherness  that 
makes  for  happy  people  and  lasting 
memories.  —  Esteele  M.  Barnard , 
Poland,  New  York 


WORK  AND  PLAY 


farm  duties  for  a  weekend  trip,  and  al¬ 
though  the  children  were  small,  they 
had  pleasant  memories  of  the  trip  long 
afterward.  It  was  fun  and  good  experi¬ 
ence  for  them  to  stay  at  a  hotel  and  eat 
in  restaurants  too. 

We  feel  that  the  simple  things  count 
just  as  much,  though,  things  like  a 
batch  of  homemade  fudge  or  popcorn  to 
munch  while  watching  T.V.,  or  sitting 
before  the  fireplace  on  a  cold  winter 
night. 

Our  children  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
as  often  as  possible  we  join  them  for 
the  church  service.  They’ve  learned  to 
sit  quietly,  have  been  practicing  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  especially  enjoy 
dropping  change  into  the  collection 
plate. 

Not  all  is  “peaches  and  cream”  at  our 
house,  but  a  broken  little  heart  can 
usually  be  mended  with  a  bedtime 
story  and  a  good  night  kiss.  —  Mrs. 
Robert  Sick,  Cohocton,  N .'  Y. 


HOBBIES  AND  GAMES 


OUR  family  through  the  years  has 
had  fun  together  in  many  ways. 
Several  years  ago  we  bought  a  regular 
size  pool  table  third  hand  and  installed 
it  in  the  cellar.  That  was  a  fine  invest¬ 
ment.  One  day  I  noticed  an  ad  stating 
a  wrecked  sailboat  would  be  auctioned 
off.  We  were  the  only  ones  interested 
and  got  it  cheap.  My  husband  restored 
it  and  it  has  repaid  us  many  times  over 
in  hours  of  salty  adventure.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  my  family  consists  of  dad,  mother 
and  three  sons.  Now  they’re  grown  and 
scattered,  but  vacations  find  us  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  same  outdoor  picnics,  sailing 


a  taste  of  other  things.  The  World’s 
Fair  was  only  65  miles  away,  so  we 
took  two  trips  there.  We’ve  gone  to 
New  York,  100  miles  away,  to  see 
Macy’s  Thanksgiving:  Parade  and  Ring- 
ling’s  Circus  in  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den.  One  summer  we  took  a  tour  around 
New  York  State,  seeing  all  the  great 
scenic  spots,  like  Watkins  Glen,  Aus- 
able  Chasm,  Taughannock  Falls,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  etc. 

We  believe  in  reading,  too.  I  got 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  when 
they  were  small  and  it  is  dog  eared  now 
from  the  times  they’ve  pored  over  the 
many  fascinating  volumes.  Good  maga¬ 
zines,  not  trash,  fill  our  racks,  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  use  the  public  li¬ 
brary.  I  started  their  interest  in  read¬ 
ing  by  reading  to  them  every  night.  Ac¬ 
tually,  I  also  read  a  few  minutes  every 
morning  during  one  year  when  I  wanted 
them  to  hear  Bowie’s  Story  of  the  Bible. 
I’d  stand  in  the  hall,  with  their  bed¬ 
room  doors  all  open  and  read  while  they 
were  dressing! 

“The  family  that  pi’ays  together  stays 
together”  is  often  quoted  and  I  think 
second  to  praying  comes  playing! — Mrs. 
Marguerite  Lay  den,  172-5th  Street, 
Greenport,  N.  Y. 


Getting'  Along  With  In-laws 


OUR  family  has  fun  together  at  work 
as  well  as  at  play. 

Weeding  the  garden  not  only  gets 
the  job  finished  much  sooner  when 
everyone  pitches  in,  but  it’s  much  more 
fun  than  tackling  the  job  alone.  When 
the  children  tire  of  weeding  or  are  too 
young  to  know  a  weed  from  a  vege¬ 
table,  they  enjoy  drawing  the  weeds 
away  in  their  wagon. 

We  also  make  lawn  care  a  family 
project,  and  countless  other  jobs  like 
shelling  peas  and  hulling  strawberries 
give  the  feel  of  family  cooperation. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  before 
that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of 
farm  life  is  the  opportunity  for  children 
to  assume  responsibility.  Our  6-year- 
old  brings  the  cows  to  the  barn  every 
afternoon  and  loves  it!  We  reward  the 
children  with  a  nickel,  a  toy  or  an  eve¬ 
ning  at  a  drive-in  theatre  now  and  then, 
but  we  believe  that  a  word  of  praise 
helps  to  add  the  sense  of  fun  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  a  job  well  done. 

We  remember  the  old  saying,  “All 
work  and  no  play — ,”  so  for  family  rec¬ 
reational  fun  we  have  picnics  of  all 
kinds — a  steak  barbecue  in  the  back 
yard,  a  weiner  roast  at  a  State  park, 
or  just  a  picnic  in  the  field  when  we 
take  Daddy’s  lunch  to  hfm. 

Calling  on  friends  and  relatives  or 
having  company  for  Sunday  dinner  are 
inexpensive  fun  for  all. 

Sometimes  we  visit  a  near-by  place 
of  interest  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  or 
just  go  for  a  ride  and  perhaps  stop  for 
an  ice  cream  cone.  One  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  for  example,  we  visited  Corning 
Glass  Center  and,  among  other  things, 
we  saw  the  men  at  work  in  the  factory. 
Our  children,  like  most,  have  that  nat¬ 
ural  curiosity  to  know  what  makes 
things  tick,  so  we  enjoy  taking  them  to 
see  peas  being  threshed  at  the  viner, 
men  constructing  a  highway,  or  carpen¬ 
ters  building  a  house. 

On  one  occasion  we  saved  enough 
money  and  took  enough  time  off  from 


No  matter  how  good  and  understanding  all  parties  are,  it  takes  some  real 
doing  in  understanding  and  forbearance  for  in-laws  to  get  along  together. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  live  in  the  same 
home. 


Almost  all  of  you  have  had  experiences.  They  will  be ,  helpful  to  others. 
Write  us  a  short  letter  on  the  subject,  telling  your  problems  with  in-laws  and 
how  you  solved  them.  We  will  pay  $5.00  for  the  first  prize  and  $1.00  for  each 
other  letter  we  can  find  the  room  to  print. 


Letters  must  be  signed,  but  in  order  that  you  can  write  frankly,  in  this 
contest  your  name  will  not  be  published.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  page  only 
and  type  if  possible,  although  this  is  not  an  absolute  necessity.  Address 
letters  to  American  Agriculturist,  Department  IL,  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  have  them  in  our  offices  not  later  than  September  1. 


and  swimming  we  enjoyed  when  they 
were  children. 


They’ve  had  many  hobbies,  boat 
building,  photography,  making  electri¬ 
cal  things  like  an  oscilloscope,  and 
we’ve  always-found  the  money  for  them 
or  they’ve  made  it.  We.  believe  that 
home  should  interest  the  youngsters 
and  we’ve  encouraged  them  to  bring 
friends  in  for  snacks  or  meals  when- 
they  wished. 

Naturally,  birthdays  were  always 
times  for  parties,  and  other  holidays, 
like  Hallowe’en,  also  saw  the  cellar 
play  room  opened  up  for  festivities. 

When  their  tastes  turned  to  high¬ 
brow  music,  we  allowed  them  to  have 
nice  collections  of  long-playing  records 
which  we  all  enjoyed  listening  to.  As 
for  games,  the  only  one  (aside  from 
pool)  that  the  boys  enjoyed  was  chess 
which  they  play  with  their  dad.  Of 
course,  we  did  have  badminton  and 
ping-pong. 

Sunday  afternoons  often  found  us 
taking  long  walks  by  the  seashore  or 
in  the  woods. 

These  are  all  country  joys.  When  oc¬ 
casion  offered,  we  tried  to  give  them 


times  I  play  my  harmonica  and  DaJ 
plays  chords,  while  the  girls  danl 
making  up  their  own  steps. 

But  I  think  the  most  enjoyable  thil 
we  do  is  taking  long  rides  on  pictj 
esque  back  country  roads  while  our  < 
radio  softly  plays  music  we  all  enji 

As  I  write  this,  I  know  that  the  sm| 
of  new-mown  hay,  a  piece  of  music ; 
different  sounds  often  bring  to 
mind  some  of  my  most  cherished  chill 
hood  memories.  And  I  hope  that 
things  we  are  doing  together  with  i 
girls  will  some  day  bring  back  wc 
ful  memories  to  them.  —  Mrs.  Le! 
Saxby,  Bradley  Hill,  R.D.  3,  0 
New  York 


PICNIC  RREAKFAST 


SIMPLE  PLEASURES 

AT  OUR  house  we  have  no  “juvenile 
delinquent”  problems  or  any  serious 
marital  trouble.  We  think  it  is  partly 


because  we  know  how  to  have  fun  to¬ 
gether. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  tolerant 
attitude  toward  one  another.  Daddy 


LAST  year,  our  fifteen  year  old  s| 
built  a  small  cabin  on  our  farm, 
stands  on  an  island  where  two  cm 
join  and  it  is  surrounded  by  groups 
cedar  and  pine  trees. 

Occasionally,  at  sunrise  duri: 
spring,  summer  and  fall,  we  hike 
this  cabin  and  cook  our  breakfast 
a  small  wood  stove.  There  is  coff 
bacon,  eggs,  and  sometimes  just  ph 
pancakes  with  loads  of  coffee.  While 
eat  our  delicious  meal,  we  listen  to 
birds’  morning  chorus  and  laugh  at 
scolding  squirrel.  When  we  have  eat 
there  is  a  short  rest  to  listen  to  I 
sound  of  a  cowbell  which  tells  our  i 
in  what  direction  to  go  for  the  co' 
After  he  has  started  off,  whistling 
his  dog,  we  gather  up  our  things  a 
head  back  to  our  old  stone  farmhou 
—  Mrs.  Fred  Durant,  R.  3,  Potsda 
New  York. 


MOVIES  FOR 
REMEMBERING 


THE  secret  of  our  family  having  f 
is  that  we  share  it  together. 

We  all  love  the  country,  and  how 
enjoy  our  picnics!  Often  they  cons 
simply  of  sandwiches,  cookies,  a 
fruit,  with  milk  and  lemonade  for  to 
erages,  and  are  eaten  by  the  brook 
under  a  shady  tree  on  the  farm.  Sonj 
times  we  go  by  car  to  a  neighbori 
pond  or  park  where  we  can  roast  1 
dogs,  hamburgers,  and  marshmallo. 
over  an  outdoor  fireplace.  Everyr 
helps,  so  there  is  a  minimum  of 
involved,  and  how  good  everythi 
tastes ! 


During  the  winter  evenings 
children  make  candy  or  pop  big  bo 
of  corn,  and  we  all  sit  around  the 
living  room  munching.  Yes,  we  wa 
TV,  but  we  also  play  games,  such 
“Scrabble”  and  “Finance." 


and  I  started  all  this  before  we  ever 
decided  to  get  married  and  establish  a 
home.  We  discussed  everything  very 
frankly  with  each  other,  and  came  to 
mutual  decisions  on  main  issues,  like 
how  to  discipline  our  future  offspring. 
Our  two-  girls  have  been  taught,  along 
with  other  things,  that  the  expression, 
“but  everyone  does  it,”  is  not  so,  as 
long  as  there  is  one  “hold-out.” 

We  did  things  together  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  time  they  were  babies. 
When  they  were  little  we  used  to  sit 
quietly  in  the  evening,  each  with  a  girl 
on  our  lap,  and  listen  to  nice  music  on 
the  radio. 

I  have  always  had  to  double  as  hired 
man.  When  we  came  in  from  the  fields 
to  eat,  Daddy,  would  see  that  the  girls 
were  washed.,  and  then  would  sit  in  the 
kitchen  and  entertain  them  by  singing 
some  of  the  songs  his  father  sang  to 
him.  We  called  this  fun  together,  and  I 
often  forgot  how  tired  I  was  under  such 
happy  conditions. 

We  now  enjoy  gathering  around  the 
piano  for  real  old-fashioned  “hymn 
sings.”  And  while  the  results  might  not 
be  called  music,  we  do  have  fun.  Some- , 


We  elders  take  pleasure  in  the  you 
people’s  activities  in  school,  4-H  C1 
Scouting  and  the  like.  We  help  him 
costumes  for  plays,  attend  ball  ga" 
and  exercises,  and  take  an  inteies 


the  exhibits.  We  share  their  enthusia 
and  enjoy  listening  to  their  plans. 

We  remember  each  other’s  biithda 
There  is  a  decorated  cake,  served  w 
ice  cream.  The  honored  membei  o 
out  the  candles,  and  everyone  sm 
“Happy  Birthday.” 

Then  the  holidays.  All  the  clan  gat 
together  for  the  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  wouldn’t  be  Chi  is 
without  the  big  tree  at  Grandpa  s, 
all  the  excitement  and  laughter  o 
little  ones  gathered  about  it. 

Our  son-in-law  has  a  nun  ie  cam 
and  takes  pictures  of  many  of  our 
times.  When  he  shows  them  eve 
we  enjoy  seeing,  little  brother  \vi 
impish  grin  as  he  rides  his  neW 
around  the  house,  the  family  31 
work  on  the  Thanksgiving  tur*3  t( 
the  Christmas  tree  with  the  yon  ^ 
gazing  at  its  branches.  So»  f 

years,  we  can  relive  our }  ., 
together. — Mrs.  Rena  F.  Abbo .  > 
ford  .Center,  Maine 
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figure  Flatterers 

Lq6,  The  flattery  of  the  double  diagonal  does 
bonders  to  sleek  and  slim  the  shorter,  fuller  figure. 
fia]f  sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size  16%  takes  3%  yds. 
yd.  contrast.  35  cents. 


1799.  You’ll  look  slimmer,  trimmer,  taller  in  this 
bart  princess  style.  Cut  especially  for  the  half- 
L  figure.  Half  sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size 
takes  4  yds.  35-in.  \  35  cents. 


4806 

SIZES 

14% — 24% 


9096 

SIZES 

2—10 


9022 

SIZES 
12-20 
30-42 

9022.  Classic  step-in  with  a  curv¬ 
ing  yoke  and  pockets  to  enhance 
your  figure.  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20; 
30  to  42.  Size  16  takes  3%  yds.  39-in. 

35  cents. 


9096.  Blouse  and  princess  jumper  is  a 
favorite  school-time  fashion,  and  this 
lovely  long-waisted  style  is  the  newest 
and  prettiest  for  a  little  miss!  Child’s 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  6  Printed  Pattern : 
umper,  2  yds.  35-in.  nap;  blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  35  cents. 

ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly, 
"'lose  35  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
I""1'  "d**  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
kVlCE,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  1 1,  New  York. 


Craft  Fair  Coming! 

JUEXT  week,  August  23-24-25,  every¬ 
body  interested  in  crafts  will  have 
''onderful  time  at  Ithaca,  New  York, 
ete  the  York  State  Craft  Fair  will 
iam  b*e  held  at  Ithaca  College,  located 
24  East  Buffalo  Street.  Rug  Hook- 
thrilled  to  hear  that  George 
e  s,  the  famous  designer  of  hooked 
J’®’  will  he  on  hand  to  demonstrate 
s  echniques  and  use  of  various  ma 


a  S-  ^ock  printing,  pottery  making, 
'  metal  work  and  jewelry, 

"'ork  W0°dw°rLing,  leather 

iem  ’  anc*  kand  weaving  will  also  be 
°nstrated  by  expert  craftsmen. 
6si<ies  the  demonstrations,  there 
>ea  f  l  a  large  display  room  filled  with 
VLjU  lful  handcrafted  articles,  many  of 
tijeC  will  be  for  sale.  When  you  see 
,0U, noting  array  of  lovely  things, 
Probably  want  to  do  all  of  your 


Christmas  shopping  right  there,  so 
come  prepared!  There  will  be  hand- 
woven  articles,  handprinted  fabrics  of 
original  design;  silver,  bronze,  and 
enamel  jewelry,  some  set  with  semi¬ 
precious  gems.  Also,  handcarved  and 
turned  wood  articles;  handmade  glass 
with  enamel;  etched  glass;  enamel  on 
copper  or  silver  (bowls,  trays,  boxes); 
handmade  dolls  of  original  design, 
washable  cuddle  toys  for  infants;  hand 
hooked  and  woven  rugs. 

This  is  the  third  annual  York  State 
Craft  Fair  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  of  visitors  this  year  will  exceed 
the  3,000  who  came  last  year  from  ev¬ 
ery  state  in  the  Northeast.  Admission 
is  50  cents  for  adults,  and  free  for 
children  under  12.  You  won’t  want  to 
miss  this  fascinating  craft  show! 

—Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor 


01  HOME  ANYWHERE 
CAN  HAYE  LP-GAS 
CENTRAL  HEATING  NOW!  % 


DEPENDABLE,  SAFE,  100%  AUTOMATIC  LP-GAS 
PROVIDES  CLEAN,  HEALTHFUL  HEAT  AT 


SURPRISINGLY  LOIN  COST! 


LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS 

BUTANE  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  BULK  GA! 

AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 
tew  DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS  -rf 

_  _ 


YOU  COULD  RUN  AN 
LP-GAS  TRACTOR  IN 
YOUR  LIVING  ROOM... 

WITHOUT  BEING 
BOTHERED 
BY  EXHAUST 
ODORS !  ^ 


THAT’S  HOW  CLEAN-BURNING 
LP-GAS  IS!  THAT'S  WHY  IT  CUTS 
MAINTENANCE  COSTS,  SAVES 
YOU  UP  TO  80%  ON  OIL  AND 

DOUBLES  ENGINE  LIFE ! 

L 

LOOK  FOR  TH/S  SEAL ,  THEN 
BUY  WITH  CQNF/DENCa! 


OTORPAN  COOKS 

AUTOMATICALLY  ON 

A  NEW  LP-GAS  RANGE ! 
(TOO  SAVE  THE  PRICE 
of  EXTRA  APPLIANCES! ) 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  TOP-BURNER 
TEMPERATURE  CONTROL  ON 
LP-  GAS  RANGE  MAKES 
AUTOMATIC  APPLIANCES 

UNNECESSARY! 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  2,4-  PAGE  BOOK.  Wrrtet© 
National  LP-GAS  Council  Dept,  aa-4,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave., Chicago  1,  III. 
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We  Make  A  Million  Pounds  of  Milk 


By  S.  SEELEY  REYNOLDS,  Jr.,  Middlebury,  Vermont 

(As  told  to  Jim  Hall) 


WAS  13  and  a  freshman  in 
high  school  when  Dad’s  appen¬ 
dix  burst  and  he  had  to  give  up 
any  manual  labor.  But  I  had 
dreamed  so  hard  of  owning  my 
own  farm  some  day  that  Dad  let  me 
talk  him  into  keeping  the  small  herd 
and  doing  what  had  to  be  done  before 
and  after  school. 

Five  years  later  in  1938,  after  a  year 
of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  I  rented  the  farm  and  bought 
Dad’s  23  cows,  a  team  of  horses  and 
some  horse-drawn  equipment. 

My  neck’s  been  stuck  out  ever  since. 

Today  I  owe  the  bank  lots  more  than 
that  first  35  hundred  but  thanks  to  two 
top  flight  hired  men  and  my  wife, 
Anna,  who  knows  me  better  than  I  do 
myself,  we’ve  prospered  even  more 
than  I’d  hoped  possible. 

We  own  two  fine  farms  with  good 
buildings  and  much  of  the  land  along 
the  road  between  the  two — 1,500  acres 
altogether.  Last  year  we  produced  more 
than  one  million  pounds  of  4.2%  milk 
and  this  year  it  will  be  more  as  we’ve 
increased  the  two  milking  herds  from 
131  head  to  149  head. 

My  neighbors  will  tell  you  that  in 
some  ways  I’m  sort  of  unorthodox  in 
the  way  I  run  a  farm,  and  in  other 
ways  I  stick  pretty  close  to  practices 
recommended  by  the  colleges  and  ex¬ 
tension  service. 

Some  of  them  think  I’m  a  little 
crazy,  too,  because  I’ve  never  taken  one 
red  penny  from  any  government  pro¬ 
gram.  I  can’t  help  but  wonder  how 
much  I  could  have  received  in  cash  for 
all  the  lime  and  fertilizer  I’ve  put  oh 
these  past  18  years  and  all  the  drainage 
ditches  I’ve  dug.  I  have  put  in  over 
three  miles  of  drainage  ditch,  8,000 
feet  of  diversion  ditches  and  nine  farm 
ponds,  all  out  of  my  own  pocket  and 
it  was  worth  it.  We  aren’t  finished  yet 
— possibly  another  two  miles  of  drain¬ 
age  ditch. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  a  kid 
and  Governor  Weeks  owned  that  Salis¬ 
bury  farm,  he  kept  150  head,  milking 
40  to  50,  and  had  hay  to  sell  each  year. 
I  figured  it  could  do  it  again  with  prop¬ 
er  drainage  and  care,  so  I  bought  it  in 
1951  and  it’s  doing  it.  Last  year  the 
farm,  with  175  acres  cleared  and  re¬ 
seeded,  carried  63  milkers  that  aver¬ 
aged  a  little  better  than  a  ton  of  milk 
a  day  plus  80  head  of  young  stock.  It 
took  5  years  to  get  that  farm  back  in 
shape  and  to  stretch  92  rolls  of  wire 
around  it  on  posts  we  cut  from  our  own 
woods,  but  it’s  paying  off. 

We  had  100  tons  of  hay  left  over  this 
past  year.  I  figure  the  two  farms  will 
produce  all  the  roughage  needed  for 
200  milch  cows,  so  I’m  working  up  to 
that  many.  I’ll  have  108  Jerseys  and  88 
Holsteins  milking  when  the  heifers  I’m 
keeping  come  in  this  fall  and  winter.  It 
means  adding  26  stanchions  to  the 
home  barn,  putting  in  another  gutter 
cleaner,  and  moving  two  silos  to  save 
every  step  we  can  but,  like  my  Grand¬ 
dad,  I’d  feel  a  little  ashamed  to  sell  any 
hay  off  the  place. 

It  was  funny  the  way  I  happened  to 
buy  the  Salisbury  place.  Anna  and  I 
got  married  four  years  after  I  bought 
Dad’s  stock  and  tools  and  then  we 
bought  the  home  farm  which  has  tu;en 
in  our  family  five  generations.  When 
we  got  aur  first  milk  check,  Anna  fig¬ 
ured  how  much  she’d  need  to  run  the 


house  for  a  month  and.  I  figured  how 
much  I’d  need  to  run  the  farm.  Right 
that  day,  we  applied  the  balance  on 
what  we  owed  at  the  bank,  so  we  had 
to  make  the  rest  last  a  month.  We  did 
that  for  years  during  which  we  took  no 
vacations  -and  bought  no  extras,  but  we 
did  build  up  arbig  equity. 

During  the  war,  with  all  the  pressure 
for  more  and  more  food,  I  bought  farms 
until  at  one  time  I  had  eight  and 
worked  them  all  with  five  hired  men. 
But  they  were  too  scattered  around  so 
by  1950  I’d  sold  all  except  the  home 
place,  and  bought  some  more  land  near¬ 
er  home.  I  was  prhctically  out  of  debt 


then,  and  unhappy.  With  only  40  to  50 
cows,  one  farm  and  a  hired  man,  I  just 
didn’t  have  enough  to  keep  me  jumping. 
I  guess  I  got  pretty  grouchy  because 
I’ll  never  forget  the  morning  when 
Anna  handed  me  my  jacket  and  said, 
“You  get  out  and  buy  another  farm  and 
don’t  come  back  ’til  you  do.”  I  guess 
she  knew  all  right  that  I’d  had  my  eye 
on  the  Salisbury  place. 

Well,  I  wouldn’t  advise  anyone  to  do 
what  I  did.  I  was  lucky,  starting  in  1938 
when  milk  was  bringing  only  90^  a 
hundred.  I  was  willing  to  work  hard 
and  wanted  to.  Once  during  harvesting 
we  got  the  crops  in  from  110  acres  in 
four  days.  Red  Gregory,  who  has  been 
with  me  11  years,  and  Zeb  Whittemore, 
who  has  been  with  me  7,  both  worked 
as  hard  as  I  did  and  I’ll  be  forever 
thankful  that  all  during  this  time  we 
were  all  blessed  with  good  health. 

About  the  only  real  setback  we  ever 
had  was  in  the  1950  hurricane,  when  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  what  fear 
was.  When  the  roof  went  off  the  house 
and  a  brand  new  110-foot  machinery 
shed  blew  past,  I  got  Anna,  who  was 
expecting,  and  the  three  youngsters  we 
had  then,  in  the  car  and  parked  it  in  a 
ditch  away  from  buildings  and  trees. 
Then  I  crawled  to  the  barn  on  my 
hands  and  knees  and  turned  loose  the 


cows.  The  roofing  had  gone  and  I 
couldn’t  stand  the  thought  of  their 
being  tied  up  under  all  that  hay  that 
could  collapse  on  them  any  minute.  Our 
prayers  were  answered  that  night  for 
no  one  was  hurt,  not  even  an  animal. 

I’m  only  36  now  but  it  was  a  long 
time  ago  that,  before  trying  any  new 
practice  or  making  any  new  purchase,  I 
started  asking  myself,  “How  much  will 
this  leave  over  for  us  after  costs?” 
Some  of  the  things  I’ve  done  are  not 
according  to  the  experts  or  what  I 
learned  in  school  but  I  know  they  make 
money  for  me. 

It’s  the  low  cost  and  total  weight  of 
milk  we  ship  that  counts.  Most  of  the 
time  I  milk  around  75  cows  by  myself 
here  at  the  home  farm  and  Zeb  handles 
60-odd  at  the  Salisbury  place  while  Red 
finishes  up  whatever  field  work  we’re 
doing.  To  do  that,  we  have  to  take 
every  short  cut.  Each  fresh  cow  gets 
a  four  pound  scoop  of  16%  ration  twice 
a  day  and  we  gradually  cut  down  as  she 
starts  to  dry  off. 

When  any  cow’s  production  drops  to 
where  we  don’t  think  she’s  worth  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  string,  she  joins  our  nurse 
cows  to  help  feed  the  40-odd  calves  we 
raise  each  year.  This  gives  the  calves 
a  good  start,  saves  any  hand  feeding 


and  lets  us  watch  the  market  to  pick 
the  best  time  to  sell  for  beef  which  is 
usually  July  or  August.  I  sell  about  40 
head  a  year  and  a  couple  of  cents  a 
pound  makes  quite  a  difference.  They 
go  to  market,  too.  I  wouldn’t  sell  any 
farmer  a  cow  I  wouldn’t  keep  myself. 

I’m  convinced  that  no  New  England 
farmer  ever  made  a  nickle  on  small 
grains  My  seedings  of  alfalfa,  birds- 
foot  or  ladino  go  in  with  2  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  of  Canadian  field  peas  per 
acre  but  the  oats  and  peas  go  right  in 
the  silo. 

This  year  I’ve  seeded  65  acres  to 
Narragansett  alfalfa  because  the  extra 
yield  is  worth  far  more  than  the  extra 
seed  cost.  Part  of  it  has  been  seeded  at 
12  lbs.  to  the  acre  with  two  bushels  of 
soybeans  and  25  lbs.  of  sudan.  The 
beans  and  sudan  go  to  the  silo  without 
preservative.  The  mower  is  never  more 
than  a  bout  ahead  of  the  chopper  when 
we  are  filling  silo.  We  —  or  rather  the 
machines  —  handle  a  lot  of  water  but 
I’ve  never  had  spoilage  and  the  cattle 
really  go  for  it.  If  the  season’s  good,  I 
try  to  plant  about  60  acres  of  corn  for 
the  silos,  too.  We  have  seven  silos  that 
hold  about  1,200  tons  so  they  take  a  lot 
of  crops — and  produce  a  lot  of  milk. 

I  spent  $3,000  for  seed  and  fertilizer 
last  year  and  about  $9,000  for  feed. 


The  Reynolds  family  in  the  family  room  Seeley  built  next  to  the  kitchen.  The  six 
children  are:  John,  13;  Jimmie  8;  Joy,  9;  Susan,  5;  Priscilla,  3;  and  Janet,  3  months. 
They  love  the  farm  as  much  as  their  parents  do  and,  when  not  in  school  the  boys  are 
a  real  help  in  the  barn  and  fields.  With  hired  men  Red  Gregory's  11  youngsters  and 
Zeb  Whittemore's  5,  there  are  22  children  on  the  farm.  The  three  families  consume 
nearly  9  tons  of  milk  a  year! 
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With  two  hired  men  to  be  paid  week] 
(and  it  will  be  three  this  fall  W),e 
Zeb’s  son,  Chet,  goes  to  work  full  time 
I’ve  got  lots  of  bills  every  month.  p0 
this  reason  I  want  my  cows  freshenin 
the  year  around  as  ■  that  milk  chec 
must  be  up  there  every  month. 

There’s  no  good  buying  time-savin 
equipment  unless  we  produce  somethin 
with  that  extra  time.  We  shuttle  bac 
and  forth  between  farms  with  all  ou 
field  equipment — that’s  one  of  the  res 
sons  we’re  making  milk  at  about  ha 
the  average  cost  shown  on  a  recent  su 
vey  here  in  Vermont — but  gutter  clear 
ers,  bulk  milk  tanks,  the  bulk  grain  hi 
I’m  putting  in,  and  artificial  breedin 
are  what  give  us  the  extra  hours  i 
winter.  We  use  that  “spare”  time  fo 
production,  too.  We  get  out  our  ow 
timber  for  repairs  and  such  things  a 
the  tool  shed  that  blew  down.  This  wir 
ter  we  built  a  30  x70-foot  pole  shed  < 
our  own  cedar  poles  and  lumber.  Mo; 
of  the  cash  cost  was  $242  for  the  ste< 
roofing  and  nails.  We’ll  build  our  ow 
addition  on  the  home  barn  this  fall. 

Our  own  5,000-tree  maple  bush  wa 
too  scattered  in  the  hurricane  to  b 
worth  tapping  so  we’ve  used  that  tim 
these  past  few  springs  to  set  out  38,00 
red  and  white  pines.  The  maple  bus 
will  have  15,000  tappable  trees  by  til 
time  the  boys  are  grown. 

Bedding  was  one  of  my  big  heac 
aches.  It’s  a  scarce  article  once  sawdu! 
and  shavings  are  used  up  from  loci 
sawmills.  Some  neighbors  travel  < 
much  as  150  miles  round  trip  to  g< 
truckloads.  I  knocked  that  big  coi 
down  by  buying  120  acres  of  “wastf 
land  that  was  underwater  part  of  ea< 
spring  and  produced  little  but  swal 
Chopped  up,  that  swale  makes  fine  be< 
ding  and  the  field  chopper  makes  quit 
work  getting  it  in. 

I  cut  all  the  corners  I  can  to  boo: 
production  and  put  up  with  thing 
being  a  little  sloppy  in  order  to  sho 
a  profit — but  there’s  no  corner  cuttin 
on  the  land.  Whenever  we  chop  or  ba 
a  meadow,  our  12-year-old  Johnny  fo 
lows  with  the  fertilizer  spreader  pu 
ting  on  150  to  200  pounds  of  5-10-1 
Nearly  300  head  make  lots  of  manur 
too,  but  I  still  take  soil  tests  on  ever 
field  to  be  re-seeded  to  make  sure 
has  all  the  plant  food  needed  to  pr< 
duce  at  the  maximum.  That’s  wh; 
helped  me  win  a  Green  Pastures  plaqt 
in  ’48. 

Like  I  said,  I  wouldn’t  advise  anyor 
to  farm  like  me.  There  are  only  tw 
things  I’d  out  and  out  recommend  t 
any  farmer;  A  diesel  tractor  (or 
saved  me  nearly  $800  in  fuel  in  1955) 
and  trucks  with  hoist  or  dump  bodie 
the  biggest  back  and  time  saver  (othf 
than  electricity)  a  man  could  have. 

Sometimes,  when  I’m  thinking  thina 
over,  I  wonder  why  I  drive  so  hard  T 
when  I  start  out  in  the  morning  an 
see  the  sun  rising  over  the  Green  Moui 
tains  back  of  the  barn,  I  get  an  e\e 
bigger  spiritual  lift  than  in  church  an 
feel  that  I  want  Jo  do  even  more. 

At  night,  as  I  leave  the  barn,  til 
sun  is  sinking  into  the  AdirondaciJ 
miles  away  behind  our  home.  It  s  a  inl 


of  day  when  tiredness  seems 


to  dr* 


VS JL  UU;J  VViiV/il  Wl  —  i 

away  and  a  man  thanks  God  01 
health,  his  home,  a  wonderful  vi  e  a 
six  fine  youngsters.  It’s  a  time  w  e 
man  hopes  his  children  will  fine  1 
the  way  to  live  is  to  farm — and  on 
own  feet. 


(Note:  When  Seeley  and  I  talll?d.  *  ha 
nilk  receipts  from  1955  we  found  ne 
•eceived  checks  for  993,660  1  St 
3rocks  of  Matheun,  Mass.,  who  hau 
y  1  %  tons  daily  from  Seeley’s  t"° 
>ulk  tanks.  I  also  found  that  the  • 
•Ids  family  and  those  of  the  tW°  rts  < 
nen  (22  children !)  consume  24  qu 
nilk  a  day— nearly  9  tons  of  mi  Aj 
rhis  brought  his  total  production  1  ^ 

80  for  the  year,  without  counting  bi 
or  40  calves !  Better  than  Jialt  0  ^ 
:attle,  which  are  nearly  all  regnuu  ^ 
rerseys  at  the  home  farm,  'the  a> 
here,  there  were  82  Jerseys  an 
•red  Holstein  milch  cows.  A. 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


OF  SPRAY  PAINTERS 

rested 

m  July  5,  1956,  Chief  of  Police 
■er  case,  of  Akron,  New  York,  and 
I  Ronald  Dennis  of  the  State  Police 
lSted  William  McMillan,  33,  of  Sa- 
iah,  Ga.,  and  George  McMillan, 
of  Georgetown,  Ky.,  at  an  Alden, 
it  York,  trailer  camp  on  the  charge 
soliciting  without  a  license, 
phile  in  the  Akron  jail  cell,  these 
were  identified  by  two  home  own- 
who  had  paid  them  $75  and  $95  for 
painting  jobs.  The  home  owners 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
roofs  were  to  be  painted  with  an 
inum  preparation  made  by  a  well- 
iwn  aluminum  processing  concern, 
ever,  Chief  Case  said  examination 
he  jobs  showed  the  preparation  to 
in  a  small  quantity  of  aluminum 
ent  mixed  with  kerosene  and  lin- 
oil.  He  said  the  coating  had  been 
;ually  washed  away  by  rain  within 
days.  One  home  owner  said  the  job 
been  done  oh  July  3rd  and  by  July 
the  roof  was  already  leaking  al- 
jgh  the  McMillans  had  given  a 
rantee  against  cracking,  leaking 
blistering  for  8  ,to  10  years.  Resti- 
on  was  made  in  both  cases, 
hief  Case  stated  that  the  men  ar- 
ed  were  with  a  large  group  staying 
xpensive  house  trailers  at  an  Alden, 
York,  trailer  court.  He  said  the 
Up  drove  late  model  cars  including 
blue  Cadillacs  and  one  Buick.  The 
illacs  bore  a  Mississippi  license 
e  No.  237-306  and  a  Georgia  plate 
A-16121.  The  Buick  bore  a  Florida 
use.  On  the  jobs  the  McMillans 


ting  on  time 

Buying  products  on  the  installment 
i  is  becoming  common.  There  are, 
rever,  a  number  of  facts  you  should 
w  as  to  your  rights  and  responsi- 
ies.  The  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
ation,  99  Washington  Avenue,  Al- 
y  10,  New  York,  has  a  6  page 
'Phlet  called  “Buying  on  Time” 
di  gives  the  essential  facts  for  your 
ection.  On  request,  they  will  be 
|  to  send  a  copy  to  any  reader  of 
5Bican  Agriculturist*. 


drove  a  green  Chevrolet  pick-up  truck 
with  a  New  York  State  license  No 
636822. 

These  men  are  part  of  the  gang 
which  travels  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  using  the  name 
Williamson  or  McMillan  most  of  the 
time.  The  men  folk  do  spray  painting 
or  sell  lightning  rods  while  the  women 
folk  sell  cheap  rayon  suiting  materials 
as  genuine  imported  English  woolens. 

This  is  just  another  example  to  show 
the  value  of  doing  business  with  local 
painting  contractors  who  are  prepared 
to  deliver  a  good  job  at  a  fair  price. 
- — Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau  Bul¬ 
letin 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know-  the  whereabouts 
of : 

Harold  Lunn,  formerly  of  Corinna, 
Maine,  about  40  years  of  age?  His 
father,  Leigh  Lunn,  came  from  Canada. 
*  *  * 

Elza  R.  Colwell,  whose  last  known 
address  was  San  Antonio,  Texas?  His 
sister  would  like  to  hear  from  him  or 
some  of  his  family. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

Helen  or  Elizabeth  Baily,  daughters 
of  Frank  Baily,  who  lived  in  Ravena, 
N.  Y.,  37  years  ago? 

*  *  * 

Grace  Brough,  born  at  Butler,  Pa.; 
later  names  were  Jones,  Carroll  and 
Van  Keuren;  also  lived  at  Ithaca,  Mich 
and  Sarasota,  Fla.  ? 

*  *  * 

Any  descendents  or  near  relatives  of 
'Leon  Barton  who  was  around  Owego, 
New  York,  years  ago? 

*  *  * 

Arthur  James  Hamilton,  whose  last 
known  address  two  years  ago  was  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn.?  He  is  probably  work¬ 
ing  on  a  dairy  farm  as  herdsman  or 
manager. 

—  4.  A.  — 

If  you  know  who  made  records  of 
songs  by  Edward  McHugh,  a  gospel 
singer  who  sang  over  radio  some  years 
ago,  or  where  such  records  might  be 
purchased,  please  write  Service  Bureau, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


5  arson  REWARD  GOES  TO  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

OUT  2:45  A.M.  on  March  29,  our  boys.  The  trooper  questioned  some 
subscriber,  Adelbert  Clarence  Arm-  boys  who  lived  a  short  distance  away 
g  of  Warners,  New  York,  was  and  they  confessed  not  only  to  setting 
.ened  by  his  wife  to  find  his  barn  this  fire  but  also  to  another  one  about 
,ng'  The  fire  department  was  un-  a  mile  away  the  previous  fall. 

binT™  and  ^rmstronS  lost  On  June  28,  in  Onondaga  County 
500  pv'i  S  and  ves>  6  goats,  4  court,  Judge  Leo  W.  Breed  sentenced 

g  van  tTMirtnSi  PlUS  a  *ractor’  ®  the  two  17-year-old  boys  to  prison 
!  and  .  la^ge  cooler,  small  terms;  one  to  a  term  of  5  to  10  years  on 

000.00  inc!<3  WaS  at  JeaSt  a  each  indictment,  the  terms  to  run  con- 

lnce  ’  Pai'tially  covered  by  in-  currently;  the  other  to  an  indefinite 

few  davs  sffov.  fv,  nr  a  term’  not  to  exceed  5  years.  They  were 

ng  found  ,,  e  fne-  Mr.  Arm-  sent  to  Elmira  Reception  Center  for 

toe  bronrW  l16.  thermostat  on  an  Classification  and  testing  for  placement 

“ssiblp  1  f  urned  UP  so  f-ar  ^  was  in  training  schools. 

■  “r  to  turn  it  off.  He  told  this  u  A 

K  State  Police,  together  with  the  We  are  happy  tu  send  Mr'  Armstrong 
,l!lat  a  couple  of  weeks  before  two  our  $25-00  Service  Bureau  reward  check 
’  haci  asked  permission  to  shoot  ’  and  we  congratulate  him,  the  State 
r°ws  and  ended  up  throwing  eggs  Police,  and  Judge  Breed  for  the  part 
,  Qer  the  barn.  It  seemed  to  be  a  they  played  in  handling  this  serious 
aison,  set  perhaps  by  these  offense. 
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savings  bank  BUILDING  ITHACA.  N.Y. 

^--^IIXTHSklY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

IHe°«o«of 

^elbept  Clarence  Armstrong 
^strong  Road 
w«ner3,  New  York 

Fl8ST  ^'°NAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 
"Haca,  new  tork 
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DRIVER  KILLED  as  car 
skids  on  curve  . . 


Driving  over  the  mountains  on 
a  foggy,  rainy  night,  Foster 
Boudman  lost  control  on  a 
sharp  curve.  Hitting  the  soft 
muddy  shoulder,  he  skidded 
sideways  down  an  embank¬ 
ment.  Smashing  a  tree  broad¬ 
side,  the  car  was  creased 
U-shaped. 

Two  and  a  half  years  before  that  tragic  night,  Foster  Boudman 
started  his  North  American  Accident  protection.  By  renewing 
his  policy  each  year,  it  increased  in  value  to  $1800.00.  The  check 
was  delivered  to  his  mother  as  beneficiary. 

Receiving  the  cheek  she  said: 

w4/  want  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  payment  due  me  on  the 
death  of  my  son.  This  was  the  only  insurance  we  carried  on 
Foster,  so  I  need  to  say  no  more  on  what  $1800.00  means 
to  me  at  this  time 

OTHER  BENEFITS  RECENTLY  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  In  This  List 


Jessie  Near,  Albany,  N.  Y.  . . . $  37.14 

Auto  Accident — injured  leg  and  head 

Helen  Morton.  Endicott.  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  Accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Guy  Morton.  Endicott.  N.  Y .  251.42 

Auto  Accident — fractured  nose.  jaw.  ribs 

Clarence  Stearns,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y .  381.42 

Auto  Accident — multiple  injuries 

Lena  Stevens.  Venice  Center,  N.  Y.  _  197.13 

Auto  Accident — multiple  injuries 

Lloyd  Bryant.  Genoa,  N.  Y.  . 118,57 

Auto  Accident — concussion  injured  left  ear 

Joseph  Macek,  Elmira,  N.  Y . ! .  67.86 

Auto  Accident — injured  head  nose 

Everett  Filer,  Jr.,  Sidney  Center.  N.  Y .  187.13 

Auto  Accident — concussion,  bruises  , 

Gordon  Sitzer,  Millbrook.  N.  Y .  138.57 

Auto  Accident — fractured  ribs,  injured  knee 

Donalda  Davis.  East  Aurora.  N.  Y . .  35.00 

Auto  Accident — bruises 

John  Harmon.  Batavia  N.  Y.  _ ...  184.28 

Hit  by  car — injured  shoulder,  bruises 

G.  Irving  Bayliss.  Mohawk.  N  if.'  . . ,v_...  203.57 

Auto  Accident — injured  chest,  ribs 

Margaret  Bonn,  W.  Winfield,  N.  Y .  214.29 

Car  hit  tree — multiple  injuries 

Grover  Ecker,  Mohawk,  N.  Y . . 362.14 

Auto  Accident — serious  injuries 

Evelyn  Farney.  Croghan,  N.  Y . . .  56.43 

Auto  Accident — injured  forehead 

Urban  Farney,  Croghan,  N  Y  . _ .  46.43 

Auto  Accident — cut  lip,  nostril 

Harold  Whiteman,  Jr.,  Lima,  N.  Y .  78.57 

Auto  Accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Doris  Beecher,  Livonia,  N  Y . . 356.42 

Hit  by  car — fractured  ankle 

Harriet  Deuel,  Churchville,  N.  Y .  68.57 

Auto  Accident— cuts  and  bruises 

Ray  Sickels,  Scottsville,  N.  Y .  80.71 

Hit  by  truck — cut  scalp 

James  Rodman,  Earlville,  N.  Y . 111.43 

Auto  Accident — multiple  bruises 

Dominic  Mandelare  Appleton,  N  Y .  166.42 

Auto  Accident — multiple  bruises 

Mildred  Smith.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  Accident — injured  knee,  ribs 

Alexander  Supinski,  Waterville.  N.  Y .  350.00 

Auto  Accident — fractured  neck,  bruises 

Carol  Camp  Oriskany  Falls.  N.  Y.  .  35.71 

Auto  Accident — injured  chest,  chin 

Edwin  Camp,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y .  244.00 

Auto  Accident — concussion,  multiple  bruises 

Bertha  Niebel,  Clay,  N.  Y . 1 _ _ _  40.00 

Auto  Accident— bruises  * 

Frank  Niebel,  Clay,  N  Y .  40.00 

Auto  Accident — injured  chest 

Dorothy  Gallinger,  Fabius,  N.  Y  .  130.00 

Auto  Accident — injured  hip,  fractured  ribs 


Clinton  Peck,  Naples,  N.  Y .  217.14 

Auto  Accident — injured  back  bruises 

May  Ward,  Holcomb,  NY  . . . .  190.00 

Auto  Accident — injured  back 

Elizabeth  McGrath,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  317.86 

Auto  Accident — fractured  arm,  bruises 

Ernest  Reid,  Massena,  N.  Y . . . . .  42.86 

Auto  Accident — injuries 

Carl  Heptonstall,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y .  172.86 

Auto  Accident — multiple  injuries 

Amiles  Planty,  ParishviHe,  <v.  v .  121.00 

Auto  Accident — fractured  arm,  injured  foot 

Robert  Vankennen,  Norfolk,  N.  Y .  150.00 

Auto  Accident — fractured  collarbone 

Nona  Revett.  Potsdam  N.  Y  .  308  57 

Auto  Accident —  injured  leg 

Ada  Owens,  Madrid,  N.  Y .  97.14 

Auto  Accident — fractured  collarbone,  ribs 

Eileen  Engwer,  Averil’  Park  N  Y.  . . .  74.28 

Auto  Accident — injuries 

Bernard  Cosgrove,  Narrowsburg,  N,  Y .  278.14 

Auto  Accident — fractured  nose,  jaw,  bruises 

John  Merritt,  Wurtsboro.  N.  Y .  106.0c 

Auto  Accident — bruised  hip 

Harriet  E.  Travis,  Himrod,  N.  Y . .  650.00 

Auto  Accident — fractured  arm 

Frederick  Watkins,  Canton,  Pa .  57.86 

Auto  Accident — fractured  shoulder 

Ensign  Varcoe  Waymart,  Pa .  145.00 

Auto  Accident — fractured  rib,  injured  shoulder 

Marie  Gaub,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J . . .  92.86 

Auto  Accident — multiple  bruises 

Andrew  Yetter,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J .  68.56 

Auto  Accident — cuts  and  bruises 

John  Wilesky,  Jr.,  Broad  Brook,  Conn .  425.00 

Auto  Accident — injured  hand  and  foot,  bruises 

Mary  Shaw,  Auburn,  Maine  .  127.86 

Auto  Accident — multiple  injuries 

Henry  Michaud,  Soldier  Pond,  Maine  .  86.43 

Auto — Truck  Accident — fractured  shoulder,  ribs 

Dorothy  Bonney,  Hebron,  Maine  .  (46.42 

Auto  Accident — fractured  collarbone 

Helen  Handy.  East  Northfield,  Mass . 290.71 

Auto  Accident — fractured  vertebra,  cuts 

Alice  Mosse,  East  Northfield,  Mass.  _ _  350.00 

Au*p  Accident — fractured  knee 

Fay  Montague,  Amherst,  Mass,  . . .  82.14 

Auto  Accident — cuts  and  bruises 

Richard  Estes,  Woodsville,  N.  H . .  670.0Q 

Auto  Accident — fractured  leg  arm,  pelvis 

Nelson  Maltais.  Concord.  N  H  .  130.00 

Auto  Accident — injured  knee 
Lloyd  Severance,  Bridgewater  Corners,  Vt.  ...  58.72 
Auto  Accident — injured  chest'  nose 

Charles  Vail,  North  Bennington.  Vt .  322.14 

Auto  Accident — multiple  cuts 

Cecile  Perry,  Orleans,  Vt . .  90.00 

Auto  Accident — injured  legs 


'Keefe  'tyocei  'Policies  IQetteeuecC 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 


COMPANION  DEPARTMENT 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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WHITE 


NEWI... EXCLUSIVE 


See  this  latest  advancement 
in  sewing  machines  at  the  . . . 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

Syracuse ,  N,  Y. . . .  Sept  1-8 

booths  82-84,  Manufacturers’  and  Liberal  Arts  Building 


AUTOMATIC 

PEED 
CONTROL 


lets  you  sew  fast  or  slew  with  full  power 1 


NO  LAGGING! 
NCTCRAN  K ING  T 
NO  STALLING  I 
NO  COASTING! 


Test  this  exclusive  feature  yourself!  You’ll  marvel  at  the 
positive  starting,  with  no  hesitation  or  lagging ...  even  at  slow 
speeds,  and  without  cranking  the  hand  wheel!  You’ll  love  the  lull 
power  at  slow  speeds  too . . .  it  lets  you  sew  right  over  several 
layers  of  heavy  material  without  stalling!  Try  that  on  your 
present  machine!  And  when  you  release  the  automatic  speed 

control,  you  get  an  instant  stop ...  no  coasting,  no  extra  stitches. 

.  .  4-- 

For  a  real  revelation  in  the  latest  sewing  machine  advancements, 
come  to  the  White  Sewing  Center  at  the  Fair... or  see  your 

nearest  White  Sewing  Machine  Dealer  soon! 

-  .  n  - 

FREE  ♦  .  ♦  sewing  lessons  at  White  Sewing  Centers! 


WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CORPORATION,  Cleveland  lh 

“ Manufacturers  of  White  Sewing  Machines  for  over  80  years' 


I 


*We  'He&ct  t&e  Small  ^ an,  men 
GMct  i¥c&  family 


By  E.  R  Eastman 

Editor  of  American  Agriculturist 


DHAVE  no  sympathy  with  the  current 
criticism  of  small  farmers.  Altogether 
too  often  the  small  commercial  farm¬ 
er  is  being  accused  of  making  the  sur¬ 
plus  and  of  general  inefficiency.  It  is 
being  said  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
farmers,  the  large  ones,  are  producing  most  of 
our  food  and  fiber,  leaving  the  thought  that 
the  small  farmer  is  making  no  contribution. 
The  small  farmer  is  told  callously  and  often 
cruelly:  “You  have  no  longer  a  place  in  our 
farm  economy.  Get  out!  Go  to  work  for  a  big 
operator,  or  move  to  the  city.” 

Here  he  is,  with  his  roots  sunk  deeply  into 
the  soil,  with  an  inherited  love  of  centuries 
for  farm  and  country  life  in  his  heart,  with 
his  very  keen  desire  to  raise  children,  as 
did  his  father  before  him,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  farm  and  country.  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  him? 

Let’s  start  with  the  fact  that  the  small 
farmer  has  just  as  much  right  to  farm  as  does 
the  big  farmer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mere  big- 
ness  is  no  proof  of  efficiency.  It  is  the  big 
farmer  who  gets  the  most  government  help. 
With  his  hundreds  of  acres  of  Central  and 
Western  lands,  the  big  farmer  is  the  one  who 
yells  most  for  government  subsidies.  He  is  the 
one  chiefly  responsible  for  filling  government 
storehouses  full  of  surpluses. 

Look  at  the  wheat  situation  right  now.  Be¬ 
fore  the  wheat  harvest  started  this  year  there 
Was  a  full  year’s  supply  of  wheat  in  storage. 
The  wheat  harvest  this  year  is  again  tremen¬ 
dous.  In  spite  of  this,  the  large  wheat  growers 
and  the  politicians  have  continued  to  insist 
°n  high  government  subsidies,  resulting  in 
me  large  wheat  farmers  growing  much  of 
neir  product  for  the  government  instead  of 
tor  the  consumer.  Taxpayers  and  livestock 
and  poultry  feeders  pay  the  shot. 

Tliore  Is  No  Magic  in  Bigness 

Now,  of  course  I  am  not  at  all  critical  of 
ho  big  farmer  who  is  doing  a  good  job.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  them  are  efficient,  and  the  trend  is 
oward  larger  farms.  But  for  a  long  time  I 
ave  been  watching  the  rapid  consolidation 
0  small  farms  into  large  ones.  For  example, 
!n  New  York  State  the  number  of  farms  has 


out  nearly  in  half  in  the  past  40  years. 


P  f 

Unately,  nearly  all  of  these  are  still  fam- 
%  farms. 

However,  after  years  of  travel  across  the 
°rtheast,  and  of  personal  observation,  I  am 
re  that  there  is  just  about  as  much  ineffici- 


Where  else  but  on  the  farm  can  fathers 
come  so  close  to  their  boys  and  girls,  and 
dream  dreams  with  and  for  them? 


ciency  in  large  operations  as  in 
small  ones.  Tractors  are  run  too 
fast.  Plows  are  too  often  poorly 
adjusted.  The  amount  of  “cut 
and  cover”  in  tractor  plowing 
would  make  grandpa  turn  over  in' 
his  grave.  How  often  do  you  see  a 
fast-moving  tractor  operator  back 
up  and  correct  a  poor  piece  of 
plowing? 

Too  large  operation  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  help  results  in  work  not 
being  done  on  time.  Seedbeds  are 
often  poorly  prepared,  hay  is  cut 
too  late,  crops  are  not  cultivated 
when  they  should  be.  Frequently 
the  small  farms  are  rented  to  the 
large  owners,  with  the  result  that 
the  land  is  cropped  and  re-cropped 
until  it  is  worn  out.  And  even  on  the  good 
farms  the  brush  along  the  fences  grows  out 
wider  into  the  fields  each  year,  for  the  opera- 


That  farm  boy  and  millions  like  him  will  never  lose 
their  love  of  animals  and  the  sense  of  responsibility 
gained  from  their  care. 


tors  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  mow  and 
plow  the  borders  of  their  fields. 

Coming  into  the  barn,  we  find  too  many 
large  dairies  containing  too  many  poor  cows, 
all  adding  to  the  surplus  and  to  the  lower 
prices  that  all  farmers  receive.  All  of  this  in 
the  modern,  questionable  spirit  of  bigness  and 
haste. 

Boys  anil  Girls  the  Best  Surplus 

Let  us  look  at  this  picture  from  a  very  im¬ 
portant  social  angle  that  no  one  seems  to  be 
thinking  about  in  this  modern  tendency  to 
crowd  out  more  and  more  of  the  small  farm¬ 
ers.  The  small  farmer  and  his  wife  had  a  big¬ 
ger  part  in  laying  the  enduring  foundations 
of  America  than  anyone  else.  Their  sons  and 
daughters,  trained  from  childhood  in  habits 
of  responsibility  by  regular  chores  and  work, 
went  to  the  cities  by  the  thousands,  and  there 
became  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life.  That  was 
one  kind  of  surplus  that  never  was  a  prob¬ 
lem!  These  farm  boys  and  girls  from  the  small 
farms  became  the  leaders  of  America. 

That  source  of  strength  for  the  nation  we 
are  losing,  because  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
farmers.  The  loss  is  'great  socially,  and  it  is 
great  politically.  In  the  past  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
fluence  on  American  politics  has  been  a 
steadying,  conservative  one.  Because  of  his 
country  background  and  (Continued  on  Page  17) 
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NOTHING  is  more  annoying  on  a  cold,  sharp 
morning  than  “No  Heat!”  especially  with  chil¬ 
dren,  or  someone  ill,  in  the  house. 

So,  in  order  to  give  you  comfortable  heat,  dependable 
heat — whenever  you  want  it — G.L.F.  Fuel  Oil  Service 
provides  several  important  features. 


DEPENDABLE  DELIVERY— the  big 

truck  gets  through  regardless  of  the 
This  bears  out  the  slogan  o  f  the  G.L.F. 
Service:  "DEPENDABLE — Come  Hail 
Water.” 


red 


G.L.F. 

weather. 
Petroleum 
High 


or 


2  DOUBLE  FILTERED  — to  insure  clean,  even-burn¬ 
ing  fuel  with  no  clogging.  Every  drop  of  G.L.F. 
Fuel  Oil  is  filtered  twice  before  it  reaches  your 
tank  .  .  .  once  at  the  .terminal,  again  as  it’s  loaded 
on  the  truck. 


YOUR  FRIENDLY  SERVICE  MAN 

will  visit  your  home  every  two  weeks  to  check 
the  amount  of  fuel  oil  in  your  tank.  He'll  make 
sure  your  tank  is  ALWAYS  filled. 

/' 


TWO  PUMP  SYSTEM  — to  prevent  gasoline  from 

mixing  with  fuel  oil  and  causing  an  explosion. 
Every  G.L.F.  truck  is  equipped  with  separate 
meters,  lines  and -pumps  for  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  .  .  .  for  your  protection. 


RUST  PREVENTIVE— a  special  com¬ 
pound  is  added  on  the  first  delivery  to 
prevent  your  tank  from  rusting  through  on 
the  inside.  This  helps  to  keep  fuel  lines 
from  becoming  clogged  with  loose  scales 
of  rust. 


G.L.F.  also  provides  a  budget  plan  whereby 
your  fuel  oil  costs  are  divided  into  ten  even 
monthly  payments.  This  convenient  plan  helps 
to  ease  the  strain  of  mid-winter  heating  bills. 

To  have  G.L.F.  Fuel  Oil  Service  started 
right  away — call  your  nearest  G.L.F.  Petro¬ 
leum  Service  or  Service  Agency  ...  or  hail  the 
red  G.L.F.  Petroleum  truck  as  it  goes  by  your 
place. 


Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK 


CALL  YOUR  NEAREST  G.L.F.  PETROLEUM  PLANT 
LOCATED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  COMMUNITIES 


ALBANY  4-8081 
ARKPORT  7611 
AUBURN  2-1461 
BATAVIA  1473 
CAMPBELL  2701 
COBLESKILL  659 
COLLIERSVILLE 
Oneonta  2501 
CONEWANGO  VALLEY 
Cherry  Creek  4271 
CORTLAND 
Skyline  6-6851 
DUNDEE  154 
EAST  AURORA  1056 
ELLENBURG  DEPOT  2001 
FORT  PLAIN  4-6863 
GENEVA  2811 
GOUVERNEUR  1094 
GRAND  GORGE  4911 
GREENE  195 
GREENWICK  2723 
GUILDERLAND  CENTER 
Altamont  2836 

HASTINGS 

Central  Sq. -Orleans  6-4166 
HEUVELTON  3781 

HICKSVILLE,  L.f. 

Wells  1-0407 

HINSDALE  4141 


ITHACA  4-6032 
LIBERTY  1431 
LIVINGSTON 
Hemlock  435 
LOCKPORT  4-3240 
LYONS  FALLS  2411 
MALONE  1004 
MAYVILLE  2906 
MIDDLETOWN  8094 
MILTON  2581 
MINOA  77-2509 
NEWBURGH  600 
NORWOOD  57 
PERRY  199 
PITTSFORD 

Genesee  8153 
PLATTSBURG  161 
PULASKI  53 
R1VERHEAD,  L.l. 

Park  7-3012 
SHERBURNE  7-4381 
SODUS  5871 
STOTTVILLE 

Hudson  8-3419 
UTICA  4-4416 
VERBANK 

Milbrook  3492 
VESTAL 

Binghamton  7-0492 

WALTON 

Underhill  5-4700 

WATERTOWN  1685 


WATERVILLE  69 

WEST  CHARLTON 

Amsterdam-Victor  2-3617 


NEW  JERSEY 

BRIDGETON  9-1373 

CLARKSBORO 

Paulsboro-Hazel  3-2953 

FLEMINGTON  283 
FREEHOLD  8-2073 
HIGHTSTOWN  8-0543 
NEWTON  313 
WASHINGTON 
Murray  9-1280 


PENNSYLVANIA 

AVOCA  , 

Pittston-Olyrnpic  4-2795 

BLOOMSBURG  ' 

Sterling  4-5725 

CORRY  2-6725 
EDINBORO  3363 
HONESDALE  367 
HUGHES  VILLE  142-A 
MANSFIELD  86-R 
MEADVILLE  2-4372 
TOWANDA  483R 


A  Quality  Service  that  Pays  Off  on  the  Farm 
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Lost  His  Wind 

By  E.  L.  VAN  DYKE 

T-  he  Decoration  Day  parade  was 
over  and  the  band,  made  up  equally 
L  villagers  and  farmers,  had  repaired 
|(o  the  meadow  field  to  watch  a  ball 
Lme.  To  liven  things  up,  the  band 
i  time  to  time  would  play  a  tune. 

The  tuba  player  had  deposited  his 
big  horn  on  the  ground  and,  with  fas¬ 
cination,  I  watched  a  big  toad  hopping 
nearer.  It  looked  like  a  good  place  to 
(elude  an  inquisitive  dog,  and  into  the 
nviting  bell  leaped  the  toad,  to  snuggle 
!deep  into  the  opening. 

When  the  band  played  again,  the 
■tuba  player  huffed  and  puffed,  but  only 
jft’eird  grunts  came  from  his  instru- 
nent. 

Puzzled,  the  tuba  player  checked  all 
joints  and  finally  dislodged  the  fright¬ 
ened  toad. 

“Gosh,”  said  the  musician  in  a  tone 
(of  great  relief,  “I  was  afraid  I’d  lost 
ny  wind.” 

*  *  * 

"The  Terrible  Truth” 

ley  RALPH  R.  CHAMBERS,  Hinsdale,  N.  Y. 

MOSE  HOOPER  and  I  have  worked 
together  a  lot;  we  work  well  to¬ 
gether. 

Although  neither  Mose  nor  I  are  very 
■talkative  we  do  like  to  discuss  things. 
|We  get  on  some  subject  while  we’re 
■working  then  just  kick  it  around,  pok¬ 
ing  in  a  few  words  now  and  then. 

One  day  we  got  started  on  ‘supersti¬ 
tion’.  Mose  had  some  logs  to  load  and 
|I  said  I’d  help  him,  but,  since  we  were 
■going  to  use  a  gin-pole  we’d  need  some¬ 
body  to  lead  the  horse.  We  thought  of 
Ithe  Hansen  boy  down  the  road.  He  was 
■home  from  college  for  a  few  days.  We 
|got  him. 

That  Hansen  boy  knows  everything 
|&bout  everything.  That  age,  you  know 
-about  seventeen.  It  was  laughable. 
lEverytime  Mose  voiced  a  curt  opinion 
■about  something,  that  boy  put  him  to 
rights  about  it  in  a  thousand  words  or 
Pore.  Mose’s  naturally  pleasant  face 
Pgan  to  have  a  slightly  bilious  expres¬ 
sion. 

Mose  wouldn’t  put  thirteen  logs  on  a 
|  load, 

That’s  how  it  started,  twelve  logs  on 
~a  good  place  to  lay  another  one — but 
>o  shook  his  head.  He  said  he  wasn’t 
■afraid,  but  he  just  wasn’t  going  to,  and 
I  bat  was  that.  Neither  was  he  going  to 
l*alk  under  any  ladders  or  cut  sign  on 
H  black  cats,  if  he  knew  it. 

That  set  the  Hansen  boy  off.  He  was 
I  ound  to  convince  Mose  that  his  appre- 
I  ensions  were  silly.  “Why,  look  at  me,” 
e.  said,  “I  Was  born  on  Friday  the 
tfteenth,  and  you  can  see  how  I 
'Thed  out.  I’m  not  the  least  bit  super- 
[stitious  about  it.” 

Neither  was  I,”  growled  Mose,  “On- 
a  minnit  ago.” 

*  *  * 

Everyone  Pleased 

By  Gladys  Greene 

DrRING  county  election 

I  ,  Brown,  a  retired  farmer  prom- 
IJ,  kis  v°te  to  the  Republican  candi- 
li  e  for  alderman.  A  few  minutes  later 

L  Pr°mised  it  to  the  Democratic  nom¬ 

inee. 

Bob,”  His  wife  exclaimed  angrily, 

iy  u  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 

L  kn°w  you  can’t  vote  for  both  of 
Pose  men.” 

^  know,  I  know,”  replied  her  hus- 
L  ■  But  did  you  notice  how  pleased 
-f  bhe  candidates  were?” 

,  course,”  replied  Mrs.  Brown. 

|iv  ,  ell>”  Brown  continued,  “they  both 
Vot8  pWaN  Pleased.  So  when  I  cast  my 
L„  , 1  please  myself  and  then  we 
I hal1  all  be  pleased.” 


Pilotless  tractors  work  day  in  and  day  out  testing 
tractor  tires  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
The  units  above  travel  around  a  center  pivot 
post  to  which  they  are  attached  by  cables.  To 
the  right,  a  tractor  is  punishing  tires  with  a 
12-ton  load. 


TO  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


Tircstom 

Originator  of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


AT  the  Firestone  Test  Station,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  where 
the  first  farm  tractor  tire  was  developed,  Firestone  farm 
tires  are  being  subjected  to  many  torturous  abuses — abuses 
far  beyond  the  normal  farm  operation.  This  is  being  done 
to  make  sure  Firestone  farm  tires  will  pull  better,  last  longer 
and  save  you  money  when  you  put  them  on  your  tractor. 

Grueling  tests  with  heavily  loaded,  pilotless  tractors,  as  shown 
above,  expose  tires  to  extreme  sidewall  flexing.  Other  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  are  also  made  on  a  mud  course,  sod-covered 
fields  and  hard  country  roads. 

Tests  are  conducted  for  wear,  slippage,  aging,  ability  to  de¬ 
liver  drawbar  horsepower  and  other  factors.  All  types  of 
Firestone  farm  tires  from  the  largest  tractor  sizes  to  the  small¬ 
est  implements  go  through  such  tests  before  they  are  ready 
for  the  public. 

Tests  prove  conclusively  that  Firestone  farm  tires  save  you 
money  with  greater  drawbar  pull,  better  cleaning,  longer 
tire  life  and  better  retreadability. 

Let  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  show  you  the  many  other 
features  that  help  save  you  money. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  BY 


Make  FIRESTONE  TIRE  .  .  .  BATTERY  .  .  .  AND  SERVICE 


Copyright  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC 


(560)  4- 
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THEY  DEPEND  ON  YOU 

CROSS  America  millions  of  children  are  go¬ 
ing  back  to  school,  many  of  them  in  buses, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  on  our  dangerous  high¬ 
ways.  Both  because  there  are  more  children  and 
more  cars,  the  dangers  are  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  relatively  small  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  there  will  be  this  September  10,000  child¬ 
ren  returning  to  school.  Most  of  these,  particu¬ 
larly  the  country  children,  will  ride  in  nearly 
100  school  buses.  There  will  be  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  kindergarten  children  on  the  roads 
for  the  first  time.  Those  little  folks,  feeling  se¬ 
cure  in  their  faith  in  you,  will  sometimes  forget 
warnings  and  dash  heedlessly  across  the  road. 
What  happens  then  is  your  responsibility  as  well 
as  theirs.  Can  you  stop  in  time? 

A  tremendous  responsibility  rests  bn  the  driver 
of  every  vehicle  on  the  roads.  Most  states,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York,  have  strict  laws  requiring 
cars  and  trucks  to  come  to  a  full  stop  both  ways 
when  a  school  bus  stops.  That  means  that  at  all 
times  your  speed  must  be  slow  enough  so  you 
can  stop. 

Parents  share  the  responsibility,  too.  Has  your 
child  been  trained  to  walk,  not  rush,  across  the 
street,  and  to  cross  only  at  the  proper  places;  to 
obey  traffic  lights  and  signs?  If  small,  have  you 
taught  him  to  keep  away  from  the  highways 
when  alone?  If  he  is  older,  does  he  know  the 
danger  of  chasing  balls  into  the  road,  or  coming 
out  unexpectedly  from  between  parked  cars? 
Does  he  know  that  he  should  always  get  out  of 
and  enter  cars  from  the  curb  side,  keep  arms 
and  head  inside  car  windows,  and  never  distract 
the  attention  of  the  car  driver?  Does/  he  know 
always  to  walk  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  and 
to  wear  something  white  at  night? 

Bicycles  particularly  are  dangerous.  They 
must  have  good  brakes,  good  lights  and  reflec¬ 
tors,  and  a  horn  or  bell.  Some  cities  require 
licenses.  A  bike  is  subject  to  the  same  regula¬ 
tions  as  any  other  vehicle. 

Attitudes  determine  all  the  ways  of  life.  In 
connection  with  road  safety,  your  attitude  and 
those  you  teach  to  your  child  may  save  a  terrible 
tragedy. 

GONE  WITH  THE  WIND 

RE  you  old  enough  to  remember  when  every 
farm  woman  put  a  few  “settin’  ”  hens  each 
on  a  clutch  of  13  eggs  in  order  to  get  pullet  re¬ 
placements.  Each  egg  was  carefully  marked  so 
that  it  could  be  told  from  any  fresh  eggs  that 
some  ambitious  layers  might  crowd  in  with  the 
setter. 

How  eagerly  I  watched  for  the  miracle  of  the 
new  chickens  beginning  to  break  through  the 
shells  and  emerge  into  the  world.  How  well  I 
remember  those  old  “A”  brooder  coops,  with  a 
clucking  mother  inside  who  always  seemed  to 
be  so  indignant  about  everything. 

Disease  and  vermin  usually  got  so  many  of 
the  chickens  that  Mother  did  well  to  raise  half 
of  them.  Those  that  managed  to  survive  laid  a 
few  eggs,  mostly  in  the  spring,  which  Mother 
sold  or  traded  for  groceries,  often  for  just  a  few 
pennies  per  do^en.  Nevertheless,  we  deeply 
prized  that  egg  money,  for  small  as  it  was  it 
helped  us  over  tough  financial  spots. 

We  gathered  the  eggs  once  a  day,  often  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  from  stolen  nests  that  some  hen 
had  laid  and  long  since  forgotten.  We  kept  the 
eggs  until  Mr.  Nixon  came  along  with  his  groc¬ 


ery  cart  once  a  week,  or  until  we  went  to  town. 
Mr.  Nixon  in  turn  held  the  eggs  for  a  week  or 
more  in  his  store  until  he  could  get  time  to  ship 
them  to  the  city  market,  where  they  rested  in 
peace  until  some  egg-hungry  but  misguided  con¬ 
sumer  took  a  chance  and  bought  them.  Often 
it  would  be  a  long,  long  time  before  she  bought 
any  more. 

But  now,  thanks  to  pioneers  in  progress  like 
the  late  Jimmy  Rice  and  fellow  scientists,  and 
thanks  to  the  feed  scientists  and  manufacturers, 
behold  a  great  change  in  the  poultry  business 
in  a  brief  fifty  years.  Compare  the  tremendous 
baby  chick  business  now,  with  the  gigantic 
hatcheries  and  almost  year-round  season,  with 
Mother’s  old  “settin’  ”  hen.  Compare  the  mod¬ 
ern,  carefully  bred  hen  with  her  190  annual  egg 
production,  nearly  double  that  of  Mother’s  hen. 
Think  how  it  is  possible  now  for  a  city  consumer 
to  open  a  boiled  egg  in  perfect  confidence  in  its 
high,  fresh  quality.  Good  grading,  plus  refrigera¬ 
ting,  plus  rapid  handling  from  nest  to  consumer, 
and  last  but  not  least  good  poultry  husbandry 
on  the  farm,  have  rapidly  increased  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  eggs. 

Yes;  poultry  production  and  marketing  has 
become  a  great  business.  Here  in  the  Northeast 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★★★★ 

If  business  is  inefficient  or  extravagant  it  will 
go  bust.  If  government  is,  it  just  calls  for  more 
taxes — until  the  citizens  go  bust. 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★★★★ 

it  is  second  only  to  dairying,  responsible  for 
about  20%  of  our  total  farm  income.  Our  favor- 
orable  climate,  and  our  nearness  to  the  big  mar¬ 
kets  ensures  a  good  future  for  the  poultrymen 
who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  latest  and  best 
scientific  practices  in  the  business,  for,  as  the 
poultry  business  has  changed  in  the  past  it  will 
of  course  continue  to  change. 

Poultry  husbandry  will  continue  to  have  its 
ups  and  downs.  We  have  just  weathered  a  bad 
time,  and  now  can  look  forward  with  more  con¬ 
fidence.  But  Mother’s  poultry  methods  will  no 
longer  work. 

SOIL  TESTS  SAVE  DOLLARS 

HAT  does  your  soil  lack  to  produce  at  its 
best?  Chances  are  you  don’t  know.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year  by  farmers 
who  apply  too  much,  too  little,  or  the  wrong 
kinds  of  fertilizer. 

Most  Northeast  soils  need  lime  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  how  much?  Here  again  you  may  lose 
money  by  applying  too  little  or  too  much. 

The  only  answer  to  these  important  ques¬ 
tions  is  a  soil  test.  It’s  easy  to  make  one.  Here’s 
how: 

Cut  out  a  block  of  soil  to  the  depth  of  the 
plow  layer.  Then,  take  a  thin  slice  of  soil  from 
the  side  of  the  hole  and  place  it  in  a  pail.  Re¬ 
peat  this  operation  over  the  whole  area  to  be 
sampled  until-  at  least  12  places  have  been 
sampled.  Mix  these  samples  thoroughly  and 
take  about  a  pint  of  this  soil  for  analysis.  Make 
separate  samples  for  each  field  you  want  to  test. 

Mail  your  samples  to  your  own  state  college 


of  agriculture  or  experiment  station  or  hant 
them  to  your  county  agent  who  will  forward  i 
for  you.  Some  of  the  colleges  charge  a  verysmal 
fee  for  making  the  test.  No  other  thing  will  savi 
you  more  money  or  help  you  to  produce  bette 
crops  than  getting  your  soil  analyzed. 

Any  time  this  summer  or  fall  is  a  good  timet; 
get  your  soil  tested  and  ready  for  your  nex 
year’s  fertilizer  and  lime  program. 

JAMES  G.  WATSON 

rp,HE  farm  folks  of  New  England  and  every 
where  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  deatl 
on  August  9,  1956,  of  James  G.  Watson,  long 
time  editor  of  the  New  England  Homestead  0 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

“Jimmy,”  as  he  was  known  to  his  thousand 
of  friends,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  wa 
naturalized  in  1921,  and  like  so  many  othe 
Scots  became  a  truly  great  citizen  of  the  Unite; 
States.  Becoming  interested  early  in  life  in  Scot 
land’s  native  cattle,  the  Ayrshires,  Jim  carrie; 
his  love  of  this  breed  into  his  work  as  a  farn 
editor.  But  he  will  be  long  remembered  also  fo 
his  love  of  and  as  an  expert  judge  of  all  cattle 

However,  I  shall  best  remember  Jimm; 
Watson,  as  will  thousands  of  others,  for  his  fin 
character  and  those  enduring  qualities  whicl 
make  a  great  friend. 

TO  CONTROL  ARTHRITIS 

• 

^  HE  Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundatioi 
states  that  the  records  show  that  more  farm 
ers  suffer  from  arthritis  than  people  in  an 
other  occupation.  This  is  probably  becaus 
farmers  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  con 
ditions,  and  because,  many  of  them  work  be 
yond  their  strength. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  with  arthri 
tis  when  I  tell  you  that  the  following  are  rule 
that  will  help  prevent  that  crippling  disease,  0 
control  it  if  you  are  unfortunate  enough  already 
to  have  it: 

Don’t  overdo. 

Get  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep. 

Stop  and  relax  several  times  a  day,  if  for  no  mor 
than  three  or  four  minutes  at  a  time. 

Try  not  to  worry. 

Keep  your  weight  under  control. 

Get  regular  medical  check-ups  and  advice. 

Heat  is  your  friend;  cold  your  enemy. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


D 


ICK,  one  of  my  grandsons  who,  like  the  res 
of  the  family,  is  never  quite  so  happy  a: 
when  he  gets  a  joke  on  me,  wanted  me  to  tell  th< 
following  story  as  a  chestnut,  so  here  goes: 

A  high-falutin’  dinner  party  was  being  giyeI 
by  a  lady,  who  included  in  the  party/  her  grant 
father  and  grandmother.  The  lady  was  a  lihl 
worried  because  she  thought  her  grandpa  wasn 
always  just  as  polite  as  he  might  be,  and  that  he 
might  embarrass  her  with  her  high  society 
friends.  But  Grandpa  got  along  very  well  unti 
coffee  was  served.  Then  he  picked  up  his  cuj 
and  took  a  full  mouthful.  It  was  boiling  hot,  s< 
he  promptly  spat  it  all  out  on  his  plate. 


The  other  guests  tried  not  to  look  surpn 


sed 


and  waited  for  Grandpa  to  apologize.  But  not 
ing  doing!  He  just  shook  his  head,  and  in  a  voicf 
loud  enough  so  everyone  at  the  table  could  hear 
said:  , 

“A  lot  of  danged  fools  would’ve  swallow 
that!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

I  CROP  REPORT:  Countrywide,  crops  improved  during  July,  but  the  out- 
I  ^ ■  look  for  all  crops  was  considerably  below  last  year’s 

I  total. 

!  winter  Wheat  estimate  on  Aug.  1  was  5  million  bushels  above  the  July  esti- 
I  mate.  Sprirfg  wheat  estimate  is  up  12  million  bushels  above  July.  Total  wheat 
I  estimate  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  18%  below  the  ’45-’54  average. 

Corn  prospects  declined  about  4%  during  the  month  and  the  crop  is  forecast 
at  3%  below  last  year. 

Oat  production  is  forecast  at  25%  below  last  year  and  smallest  in  13  years. 

See  page  16  for  potato  estimates. 

Apple  estimate  was  increased  1,190,000  bushels  above  the  July  figure  and  is 
about  15%  below  last  year’s  crop  of  106  million  bu. 

Peach  crop  is  estimated  at  27%  above  last  year’s  small  crop,  but  2%  below 

I  average. 

Milk  production  in  July  was  2%  above  July  1955  and  up  1%  per  person.  For 
the  first  7  months  of  1956,  total  U.  S.  milk  production  was  5%  above  last  year. 

July  Egg  production  was  3%  above  last  year’s,  2%  being  due  to  more  hens 
and  1%  to  more  eggs  per  hen. 

MH  R  PRICE:  The  July  uniform  milk  price  in  the  New  York  area  as 
■mb.  jammmmmmmn  announced  by  Administrator"  Blanford  is  $3.92.  In  June 
the  uniform  price  was  $3.52  and  in  July  a  year  ago,  was  $3.85.  Milk  deliveries 
to  pool  plants  was  up  7.86%  compared  to  July  last  year.  Sales  of  fluid  milk  were 
off  5.57%  from  last  year’s  record  consumption. 

PROFIT  TIPS:  In  studying  the  records  of  dairy  farmers,  men  from  the 
mmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  Pennsylvania  State  Uniyersity  made  these  observa¬ 
tions: 

1.  Dairymen  with  high  scores  on  ,a  “dairy  knowledge  test’’  had  labor  incomes 
averaging  $2,000  above  those  with  low  scores. 

2.  Men  with  less  than  high  school  training  averaged  to  have  labor  incomes  of 
52,547;  those  with  high  school  training,  $3,166;  and  those  with  more  than  high 
school  training,  $3,286. 

3.  Dairymen  who  consider  11,000  lbs.  a  good  production  level  had  herds  averag¬ 
ing  over  9,000  lbs.  while  those  who  thought  “good”  production  was  9,500  lbs. 
or  less  had  herds  averaging  7,700  lbs. 

4.  Lack  of  capital  was  given  as  the  reason  for  failure  to  make  improvemehts 
by  38%  of  the  men,  but  nearly  90%  of  those  same  men  said  they  could  borrow 
the  money  if  they  wished ! 

ORGANIZATION:  Often  we  hear  or  read  the  suggestion  that  farmers 
mmmmmmmmmmmtma—mm  join  a  labor  union  or  organize  on  a  similar  basis  or 
use  similar  methods.  Let’s  not  forget  that  much  of  labor’s  success  at  organizing 
is  based  on  compulsion.  An  industrial  plant  is  organized  without  asking  workers 
what  they  want,  and  then  workers  have  the  choice  of  joining  the  union  and 
paying  dues  or  losing  the  jobs.  Do  you  want  this  kind  of  a  farm  organization  ? 

VOTERS  TO  DEI  IRE:  New  York  voters  on  election  day  will  find  two 

propositions  for  their  “yes”  or  “no.”  One  con¬ 
cerns  a  $500  million  bond  income  for  highways.  If  passed,  it  will  probably  bring 
a  state  gas  tax  increase,  although  the  proposition  does  not  include  the  increase. 
We  need  the  roads,  and  they  must  be  paid  for.  We  will  vote  “yes.” 

The  other  proposal  will  authorize  an  additional  $100  million  state  debt  for 
government  low  cost  housing.  Our  vote  will  be  an  emphatic  “no.”  We  can  see  no 
good  reason  for  government  subsidized  housing. 

H’lIEAT  A  RTE:  Eligible  wheat  growers  voted  for  marketing  quotas  by 

a  majority  of  87.4%,  somewhat  above  last  year’s  vote 
"hich  was  77.3%  favorable.  In  Pennsylvania,  only  37%  of  the  1,589  eligible 
'oters  favored  quotas;  in  New  York  the  percentage  voting  “yes”  was  58.4  of 
U89  voters;  and  in  New  Jersey,  66.7%  favored  quotas  out  of  120  voters.  In  sev- 
eral  Western  states,  better  than  95%  of  the  votes  were  favorable. 

- Hugh  Cosline 
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'J'  HESE  days  a  youngster  is  a  fool  if 

he  don’t  plan  to  go  to  school  until 
he’s  garnered  a  degree  from  some 
£°°d  university.  Just  having  brains 
hke  I  have  got,  I’ve  learned  to  my  dis- 
may,  is  not  enough  to  make  your 
farming  pay  in  this  new  scientific  day. 
What’s  needed  now,  the  waj  it  looks, 
ls  lots  of  know-how  learned  from 
books;  you’ve  got  to  know  your  chem¬ 
istry  and  all  about  agronomy,  it’s  apt 
to  cost  you  mighty  dear  if  you  are  not 
an  engineer,  success  ain’t  likely  to  be 
won  ’less  you’re  a  veter’narian. 

t’m  just  as  smart  as  those  who’ve 
had  a  chance  to  be  a  college  grad,  but 
n°  diploma’s  on  the  wall  so  I  get  no 
Respect  at  all.  Whenever  there  are 
bugs  to  kill  or  some  old  cow  requires 
a  pill,  when  there’s  machinery  to  fix 
dr  some  new-fangled  feed  to  mix, 
Mirandy  don’t  heed  what  I  say,  she 
hires  an  expert  right  away.  This  also 
means  that  I’m  assigned  the  dirty 
jobs  of  ev’ry  kind  that  take  just 


brawn,  not  brains,  to  do  and  make  me  awful  tired  too.  So  I  am  thinking 
seriously  of  going  back  to  school,  by  gee. 


On  farms. ..in  towns 


by  more  smokers  than 
any  other  smoking  tobacco 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


»  NATURE,  HERSELF,  ^ 
PUT  THE  FLAVOR  IN  P.  A. 

And  Prince  Albert's  special  process 
holds  and  heightens  the  rich,  natural 
flavor  of  choice  tobacco.  Being  crimp 
cut,  P.  A.  packs  neat  and  firm,  too ! 


...working 
relaxing..!^ 


Q\  smoking/ 


'k/ ld ,  TAsrf 


Prince  Albert 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCOI 


I  CAM  DO  MpRE  DIFFERENT 

jobs  wrru  my  fergusom 


TO  ME,  4-WA y  WORK 
CONTROL  IS  ANOTHER 
WAY  OF  SAVING 
EFFICIENT  OPERATION 


TRACTOR  - 

rr  doesn't  H 

PUN  ME 


MY  RECORDS  SWOW 
THAT  FERGUSON 
CUTS  My  COSTS 


THE  FERGUSON  SVSTEM  LETS  ME  USE 
ALL  THE  HORSEPOWER  I  PAy  FOR. 


ALL  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  BUYING  FERGUSON 

Because  each  helps  you  keep  your  production  costs  in  line 


FERGUSON  “40”.  A  new  all-purpose 
Ferguson  Tractor  featuring  completely 
new  styling  and  pads  for  mid-mounted 
equipment.  Slightly  longer  and  heavier 
than  the  “35”,  but  with  same  4-Way 
Work  Control  features. 


4-WHEEL  “Hi-40”.  For  farmers  who 
want  the  stability  of  a  4-wheel  tractor 
along  with  higher  crop  clearance.  As  in 
all  Ferguson  Tractors,  power-spaced 
rear  wheels  are  available  for  added 
convenience. 


SINGLE-WHEEL  “Hi-40”.  A  high- 
clearance  Ferguson  for  vegetable  gr°w 
ers  and  other  farmers  who  work  close 
spaced  rows  with  mid-mount  cultiva 
tors.  Power  steering  is  available  on  a 
Ferguson  Tractors. 


Ferguson 


FERGUSON  “35”.  The  outstanding 
lugging  power,  maneuverability  and 
easy  handling  of  this  popular  tractor 
have  already  been  proved  on  thousands 
of  farms.  Low  profile  and  extra-short 
turning  radius. 


Racine,  Wisconsin 
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IVY  ABC  snow 

T-  hE  SHOW  at  the  16th  annual  meeting  of  NYABC  was  an  eye  opener.  All 
were  daughters  of  NYABC  sires.  Below  are  pictures  of  the  five  breed 

I  champions. 


The  Junior  and  Grand 
Champion  Brown  Swiss 
Heifer  was  this  yearling 
owned  by  Stewart  Bene¬ 
dict  of  Massena,  New  York. 
Her  name  is  Memory 
Lane's  Lesa.  She  is  being 
held  by  Mr.  Benedict. 


Sparkle  of  Porterdale,  in 
addition  to  winning  the 
Grand  Championship  for 
Ayrshires,  also  won  in  the 
life-time  production  class 
for  Ayrshires  with  82,800 
lbs.  of  milk  in  6’A  lacta¬ 
tions.  She  was  shown  by 
Glenn  Porter  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  and  is  being 
held  by  David  Porter. 


The  Grand  Champion 
Jersey  was  Victor  -  Nita 
Nancy  who  also  won  the 
class  for  Jersey  dry  cows 
three  years  and  over.  She 
was  shown  by  Alice  and 
Jim  Egan,  North  Bangor, 
New  York.  She  is  being 
held  by  Alice  Egan. 


Jeonne  Collins  of  Malone 
won  Grand  Champion  Hol¬ 
stein  with  Collins -Crest 
lassie  Select.  She  was  also 
winner  of  the  produc- 
,ion  ^oss  for  Holstein  cows 
under  five  years. 


Senecaside  Meryl  shown 
by  Stanley  Murphy  of  Tul- 
ly.  The  Grand  Champion 
Guernsey  aiso  won  the 
Guernsey  production  class 
for  young  cows  under  five 
years. 


OVER  A  FULL  LAYING  SEASON  at  the  Wayne  Research  Farm ,  the  new 
higher  energy  Wayne  Egg  Feeds  produced  15.4%  more  eggs  on  17.0%  less 
jeed  per  dozen  eggs  than  rations  considered  efficient  a  few  years  ago! 

Now  you  can  feed  for 

ALL  THE  EGGS 
YOUR  HENS  CAN  LAY! 


Here’s  a  new  and  different  nutri¬ 
tion  development  to  help  your 
hens  lay  to  their  full  potential! 

After  hundreds  of  feeding  tests 
on  thousands  of  birds,  Wayne  Re¬ 
searchers  arrived  at  a  completely 
new  three-way  total  nutrition  bal¬ 
ance  that  can  help  you  get  all  the 
eggs  your  hens  can  lay. 

It  is  called  the  “P  :AA:C”  Ratio 
P . Protein  i  . 


AA . Amino  Acids 

C . Calories 


bination  that  does  the  job,  proved 
by  Wayne  three-way  tests  (chem¬ 
ical,  biological  and  farm  feeding). 
The  Wayne  “Ingredient  Quality” 
Seal  on  every  bag  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  higher  feed  efficiency. 


No  longer  need  feed  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  your  egg 
production.  Now  you  can 
feed  for  the  long,  steady 
laying  periods  that  are  so 
vital  to  your  overall  results 
and  profits. 


All  these  are  delicately  balanced 
in  relation  to  each  other  to  release 
more  “energy-protein”  per  pound. 
No  single  ingredient  is  entirely 
responsible.  It  is  the  balanced  com- 


SC I  E NTI  FI C ALLY  BRED  BIRDS,  fed 

the  Wayne  Way  and  skill f  idly  man¬ 
aged,  can  hit  profitable  new  highs 
in  your  poultry  enterprise. 


Your  local  Wayne  Feed  Dealer 
has  these  improved  formulations 
for  you  now,  in  the  form  that 
meets  your  needs  .  .  .  whether 
you  follow — 

...  AN  ALL-MASH  SYSTEM 

...  A  MASH  AND  CONTROLLED 
GRAIN  PLAN 

...YOUR  GRAINS  BLENDED 
WITH  CONCENTRATES 

He  also  has  special  rations  for 
Free-Choice  feeding,  for  Cage 
Layers  and  for  Breeders. 

EGG  QUALITY,  TOO!  Ask  your 
Wayne  Feed  Dealer  for  valuable 
free  handbook  on  how  to  get  more 
and  better  eggs  .  .  .  more  money 
for  them.  Also,  special  Aids  to 
Higher  Egg  Quality  at  money-sav¬ 
ing  low  prices.  See  him  now! 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


j 
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A  Great  Hybrid 
for  Thin  Soils 

A  superior  early  hybrid. 
Very  strong  roots  .  .  .  good 
resistance  to  stalk-breaking. 
Relatively  long  ears  with 
medium-length  shanks.  Very 
good  under  drouth  condi¬ 
tions. 


/ 


For  Outstanding  Yields 

Early  maturity  —  very  stiff 
stalks  .  .  .  excellent  stand- 
ability  .  .  .  picks  easily  .  .  . 
good  resistance  to  ear¬ 
dropping.  Will  stand  thick 
planting. 


An  Early  Hybrid  That 
Yields  Like  a  Late  One 

An  early/  high-yielding/ 
fast-drying  hybrid.  High 
shelling  percentage.  Good 
Quality  grain.  Because  of  its 
relative  tallness  makes  an 
excellent  fodder  corn. 


Pioneer  Corn  Company,  Inc*  Tipton,  Indiana 


When  You’re  SURE  of  the  Seed- 
You’re  MORE  Sure  of  the  Crop 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  1,  1955 
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QUESTION 


What  is  this  ear  corn  silage  I  have 
heard  about?  What  is  the  advantage? 

Ear  corn  silage  is  a  way  of  storing 
in  the  silo,  ears  too  immature  to  put 
into  the  crib.  By  chopping  fine,  packing 
tight  and  adding  water  if  necessary  you 
have  a  concentrated  cow  feed.  Of 
course  when  it  is  fed,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  moisture  content. 

We  gave  the  rats  on  our  farm  a  dose  of 
Warfarin  but  we  still  have  plenty  of  rats. 
How  come? 

Perhaps  you  were  not  persistent. 
Where  a  place  is  overrun  with  rats,  the 
correct  procedure  is  to  continue  putting 
out  bait  as  long  as  it  is  eaten.  Warfarin 
is  a  slow  poison  and  to  be  effective 
should  be  eaten  by  rats  for  a  week  or 
two.  If  there  are  enough  rats  to  clean 
up  the  poison  in  a  day  or  two,  most  of 
them  will  recover. 

Isn't  the  amount  of  milk  produced  per 
man  employed  on  the  farm  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  production  per  cow? 

Both  are  important.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  high  production  per  man  employed, 
if  production  per  cow  is  low. 

For  example  one  dairyman  produces 
200,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  man  equivalent 
by  keeping  30  cows  averaging  10,000 
lbs.  of  milk.  He  does  the  work  himself 
with  the  help  of  family  help  and  hired 
help  equal  to  one  man  half  time. 

I  see  sawdust  is  being  recommended 
for  mulching.  My  experience  has  been 
that  it  reduces  yield. 

The  chief  reason  is  that  bacteria  that 
cause  decay  temporarily  tie  up  the 
available  nitrogen.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  mixing  with  each  ton  of  sawdust 
115  lbs.  of  ammonium  sulphate,  72  lbs. 
of  ammonium  nitrate  or  150  lbs.  of 
sodium  nitrate. 

The  organic  matter  from  decayed 
sawdust  is  as  helpful  to  (he  soil  as  from 
any  source. 

Do  you  have  any  figures  to  show  the 
average  value  of  eggs  above  feed  costs? 

The  figures  below  are  for  1954  and 
come  from  records  on  farms  which 
keep  cost  accounts  in  cooperation  with 
the  College.  They  are  the  most  recent 
figures  I  have.  Probably  for  1955  the 
feed  cost  would  be  a  little  less,  perhaps 
10  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  eggs  would 
be  two  or  more  cents  above  the  1954 
figures. — L.  M.  Hurd 

Hens,  1954 

41,230  birds  on  17  acres 


Average  per  bird:  Dollars 

Costs: 

32  pounds  of  grain  at  $3.50  per 

hundredweight  .  1.12 

72  pounds  of  mash  at  $4.25  per 

hundredweight  .  3.06 

Grit  and  shell  . 0.05 

Total  feed  .  4.23 

1.0  hours  of  labor,  at  $1.09  per  hour  1.09 

Depreciation  .  1.43 

Interest  .  0.06 

Power  and  equipment  .  0.20 

Buildings  . 0.32 

Litter  .  0.05 

Electricity  .  0.05 

All  other  . 1 .  0.21 

Total  other  than  feed,  labor  and 

depreciation  . 0.89 

Total  cost  .  7.64 

Returns : 

192  eggs  per  hen  .  6.37 

71  pounds  of  manure  . 0.05 

Total  returns  .  6.42 

Net  loss  .  1.22 

Cost  of  producing  a  dozen  eggs  _ 0.48 

Value  per  dozen  eggs  . .  0.40 

Return  per  hour  of  labor  .  -0.13 

Labor  return  per  bird  .  -0.13 


I  have  heard  if  lightning  strikes  the 
same  place  more  than  once,  there  might 
be  some  valuable  mineral  which  attracts 
electricity.  Do  you  know  if  this  is  true? 

Every  time  there  is  a  storm,  there  is 
an  exchange  of  electric  current  be¬ 
tween  the  clouds  and  the  ground.  In 
spite  of  the  saying  to  the  contrary, 


lightning  does  strike  more  than  once 
but  this  fact  would  have  no  indicatioi 
of  any  valuable  deposits  of  .  minerals. 

Will  the  first  heifer  calf  born  to  a  good 
cow  be  worth  raising? 

The  first  calf  born  to  a  heifer  has 
the  same  inheritance  as  later  calves. 
The  calf  may  be  smaller  than  normal, 
especially  if  the  dam  is  small,  but  with 
good  care  will  grow  into  a  normal  sized 
cow. 

How  can  I  prevent  bird  damage  to 
grapes  in  my  garden? 

The  most  effective  way  for  a  few 
vines  is  to  get  paper  bags  and  tie  one 
over  each  bunch  of  grapes  after  they 
begin  to  ripen. 

How  long  should  potato  vines  be  killed 
before  digging? 

From  2  to  3  weeks.  Killing,  either  by 
chemicals  or  mechanically,  can  be  done 
earlier  if  tubers  are  getting  too  big. 
Killing  the  vines  toughens  the  skins 
and  lessens  damage  by  digging  and 
handling. 

How  late  is  it  safe  to  graze  fall  pas¬ 
tures? 

If  we  knew  when  a  heavy  frost  would 
occur  the  answer  would  be  simpler.  The 
pasture  (or  meadow)  should  go  into 
the  winter  with  6  inches  of  growth. 
This  usually  means  from  4  to  6  weeks 
growth. 

After  cutting  or  grazing,  new  top 
growth  takes  plant  food  from  the  roots, 
and  of  course,  the  plants  are  weakened 
and  are  more  subject  to  winter  killing. 
After  grass  and  clover  gets  a  good 
start,  plant  food  is  put  into  the  root 
system.  After  a  heavy  freeze  no  harm 
is  done  by  grazing. 


CHERRY  PIE  CHAMPION 


PHYLLIS  PRINGLE,  16  years  old,  is 
the  1956  Pennsylvania  cherry  Pe 
champion. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Wattsburg 
High  School  she  won  the  Erie  Count} 
contest  and  then  the  State  champion- 
ship.  At  the  National  contest  in  Chica¬ 
go  last  February  she  competed  W1  . 
winners  from  47  other  States,  Hawaii 
and  Canada.  In  June  she  attended  t  e 
Pennsylvania  Cherry  Growers  Conven 
tion  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

Susie,  as  she  is  known  by  her  friends, 
will  be  a  senior  in  high  school  this  |a  ■ 
She  is  a  Home  Economics  studen  , 
member  of  the  school  chorus,  and  en 
gages  in  many  school  activities. 


TARGOT*  gets  a  cow  back  into  production  in  the 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 


shortest  time  I  know  of 


a 

•  Reports  HARRY  LINDOR  sturgeon  lake,  minn. 


“Every  dairyman  at  one  time  or  another  is  faced  with  the 
mastitis  problem.  Two  years  ago  I  discovered  that  TARGOT 
with  its  ‘four-barrelled’*  properties  was  the  solution  to  that 
problem. 

“Other  single  antibiotic  mastitis  treatments  I  tried  would 
control  infection  in  one  animal  but  do  no  good  in  another. 
TARGOT  works  faster,  the  treatment  is  longer  lasting  and 
it  does  get  a  cow  back  into  production  in  the  shortest  time 
I  know  of. 

“TARGOT  has  given  me  better  than  90%  effective  control 
of  mastitis  —  with  other  treatments  we  averaged  60% 
effectiveness. 

“And  with  other  treatments  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  a 
cow  out  Of  production  for  10-14  days ;  with  TARGOT  they’re 
back  in  half  that  time.  You  can’t  beat  the  simplicity  of  the 
TARGOT  application.” 

* “Four-barrelled”  TARGOT  contains  four  powerful  anti¬ 


biotics — AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline,  Penicillin,  Ne¬ 
omycin  and  Dihydrostreptomycin  for  effective  action 
against  all  the  many  organisms  that  may  cause  mastitis. 
TARGOT  is  available  from  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or 
feed  dealer. 


Harry  Lindor  milks  a  fine  herd  of 
37  cows  and  has  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  his  160-acre  dairy  farm  for 
the  past  17  years.  Mr.  Lindor  is  a 
good  dairyman  and  follows  mod¬ 
ern,  approved  herd  management 
practices. 


Always  ask  for  TARGOT  by  name  . . .  Stronger  but  gentle 

AMERICAN  CYAN  AM  1 1*  COMPANY 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


PEARL.  RIVER.  NEW  YORK 
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SELF-FEEDER  BLOCK 
CUSHIONS  HOUSING  SHOCK 

It’s  a  smart  move  to  put  self-feeder 
blocks  of  PEX*  for  LAYERS  on  the 
floor  when  you  house  your  pullets. 
Housing  headaches  disappear  like 
magic  the  moment  your  birds  find 
the  blocks  in  their  new  home.  Panic 
subsides,  pecking  vices  are  fore¬ 
stalled,  birds  settle  down  quickly, 
and  they  surge  into  production  fast! 


HELPS  PULLETS  SURGE  INTO 
FULL  LAY  OF  FALL  EGGS 

Buttermilk  in  PEX  for  LAYERS 
prevents  housing  constipation. 
DLW*  whey  fermentation  vitamins 
protect  health.  HIDROLEX*  quick 
energy  keeps  your  flock  peppy  and 
active.  Balanced  milk  nutrients  whet 
appetites  for  mash,  stimulate  birds 
to  surge  into  peak  production  of  big, 
top-quality  Fall  eggs! 


A  PEX  PRODUCT  FOR  EVERY  POULTRY  PROGRAM 

(In  self-feeder  block  or  condensed  in  drums ) 


flex 


for  BROILERS 
for  CHICKS  .  . 


for  TURKEYS 


flex  WHEY  BLOCKS 


♦T.M.’s  for  milk  by-product  feeds  manufactured  exclusively  by 
Consolidated  Products  Company,  Danville,  Illinois 


HARD-STONE 


The  new  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
impregnated  with  plastics  through¬ 


out. 


The  marble-like  appearance  is  life¬ 
time.  The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
has  lasting  beauty. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


Save  money!  Get  better  calves!  Feed 


&  GROW-'EM 

I  MILK  REPLACER 
“  with 

J  RUMEN  CULTURE 


International  Stock  Food  Corp.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  penetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
— pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $  1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


Soy  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Eugene  Boshart  of  Turin,  Lewis  County,  New  York  and  Mrs.  Michael  Virkler  o 
Lowville,  a  "pick  it  yourself"  strawberry  customer. 


’Tick  ’em  Yourself”  Crops 

Provide  Good  Side  Line 


their 


ANY  years  ago,  Eugene  Boshart 
of  Turin  in  Lewis  Co.,  New 
York,  grew  a  few  strawberries 
and  some  neighbors  "picked 
own”  and  paid  Mr.  Boshart  5 
cents  a  quart. 

That  was  the  start  of  a  considerable 
business.  Today  he  grows  2  acres  of 
strawberries  and  4  to  5  acres  of  peas, 
all  being  picked  by  customers  who  this 
year  paid  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  peas 
and  25  cents  a  quart  for  most  of  the 
berries.  For  the  first  half  day  he  may 
charge  30  cents  and  then  come  down  to 
20  cents  when  the  picking  gets  poor. 

The  best  days  he  can  remember  were 
137  bushels  of  peas  sold  in  one  day  and 
5600  quarts  of  berries  another  day. 

"Even  so,”  he  said,  “it’s  no  get  rich 
quick  proposition.  We  work  two  years 
on  strawberries  to  get  about  4  real 
good  days  of  picking.  Also  last  year  it 
cost  $2,000  for  labor  to  hoe  two  acres.” 

Last  year  Eugene  paid  a  dollar  an 
hour  for  hoers  but  this  year  the  price 
is  $1.25.  Partly  as  a  result  he  bought 
what  he  called  a  “Wigle  hoe.”  It  is 
pulled  by  a  tractor  and  can  be  pushed 
in  and  out  of  the  row  to  kill  weeds  and 
save  a  lot  of  hand  labor. 


Irrigation  is  good  insurance  for  thesi 
crops.  It  was  started  4  years  ago  ani 
extended  to  all  strawberry  and  pel 
fields  2  years  ago. 

“The  water  comes  from  a  farm  pond’] 
said  Eugene.  “At  first  we  pumped  i 
dry  in  2  hours  and  it  took  4  hours  foj 
it  to  fill  again.  But  beavers  have  bee; 
very  helpful.  They  moved  in  and  en 
larged  the  dam  so  it  is  now  practical! 
impossible  to  pump  the  pond  dry.  I  sur 
hope  they  stay.” 

Mrs.  Boshart  takes  care  of  the  sel 
ing.  Eugene  says  he  just  stays  awa 
from  the  pickers.  This  year  the  price  o 
25  cents  for  strawberries  seems  sma 
but  said  Mr.  Boshart,  “I  doubt  tha 
most  growers  net  more  than  that  afte 
hiring  pickers.” 

This  farm  is  the  only  one  in  the  are; 
that  sells  these  crops  entirely  this  way 
Pickers  come  from  a  radius  of  50  miles 
No  advertising  is  necessary.  On  th 
contrary,  customers  call  to  inquir 
when  the  crops  will  be  ready. 

I  came  away  wondering  why  mor 
people  have  not  tried  these  crops  o 
similar  ones  as  an  income-producin] 
sideline,— H.L.C. 


How  I  Started  Collecting  Coins 


WHILE  working  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  in 
a  railroad  ticket  office  in  a  large 
city,  it  was  part  of  my  duties  to  collect, 
count  and  wrap  the  coins  out  of  scales, 
game  and  gum  machines  in  the  waiting 
room. 

I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
collection  of  pennies,  one  for  each  year, 
and  in  the  window  of  a  coin  shop  I  saw 
a  coin  board  for  pennies,  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  for  $0.25.  Then  I  discovered 
there  were  three  cents  for  each  year, 
with  mint  marks  “S”  and  "D” — San 
Francisco  and  Denver,  Philadelphia 
plain.  So  I  started  all  over  again. 

Then  I  found  out  from  where  I 
bought  the  coin  board  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  others  who  were  collecting.  I  got 
in  touch  with  them  and  formed  a  coin 
club  which  met  once  a  month,  so  we 
would  compare  and  swap  duplicate 
coins.  About  twice  a  year  we  would 
have  a  dealer  in  and  hold  an  auction 
and  get  rid  of  some  of  our  duplicates 
and  purchase  some  of  the  harder  ones 
to  get  out  of  circulation. 

Then  I  started  on  nickels,  dimes,  and 
quarters  and  found  out  there  were  two 
other  mints,  namely  New  Orleans  and 
Carson  City,  with  mint  marks  of  “O” 
and  “CC”. 

I  subscribed  to  the  Numismatist 
magazine  and  found  out  that  it  was  not 
how  old  a  coin  was,  but  the  number 


minted  and  the  condition  that  mad 
them  more  or  less  valuable.  They  ar 
classed  as  Fair,  Good,  Very  Good,  Fine 


and  Uncirculated. 

In  answer  to  where  do  you  get  an  un 
circulated  coin,  here  is  the  situation 
the  mints  send  the  coins  to  the  Fedeia 
Reserve  Banks,  and  from  there  the, 
go  to  your  local  banks.  And  if  y°u  al 
lucky  you  might  get  a  roll  of  uncircul 

lated  coins.  . 1 

You  can  tell  an  uncirculated  will 
blindfolded  by  gently  feeling  of  it-  T  4 
figures  and  the  denomination  will  ee 
sharp,  and  particularly  the  edges  wi 
feel  sharp  to  the  touch  sometimes  wi 
small  burrs  on  the  edges. 

Lots  of  coins  that  look  bright  an< 
new  are  not  uncirculated,  but  are  s0, 
as  uncirculated  by  unscrupulous  ea 
ers..  Don’t  buy  or  pay  for  an  unenc 
lated  coin  until  you  have  felt  of  it- 
And  lastly  a  collector  can  get  ^ 
complete  sets,  halves,  quarters,  ■- 1 
nickels,  and  cents  from  the  Tiea?c( 
Department  in  Washington  foi 
value,  plus  a  small  handling  chaige 


re  are  plastic  boards  aval 
toring  and  displaying  these 
and  in  a  year  or  two  they  W1 
three  or  four  times  what  J 
for  them.  -  D.  G.  0ook«*» 


saves  work,  cuts  costs.. .it’s  a 


FAST-HITCH  moldboard  plows  have 
ru9ged  strength,  ample  clearance.  Avail- 
Qble  with  12,  1 4,  or  1 6-inch  bottoms. 


FAST-HITCH  disk  harrows  give  you 
'borough,  uniform  penetration.  Choice  of 
'andem  or  offset  models;  wide  choice  of 
angle  settings. 


f 


FAST-HITCH  disk  plows  have  excep¬ 
tional  trash-handling  ability.  Big  26-inch 
disks  are  adjustable  for  all  conditions. 


FAST-HITCH  planters,  drills  and  listers 
give  you  accurate  planting,  for  uniform 
germination.  Hoppers,  ground-working 
equipment  for  every  row  crop. 


See,  try  your  choice  of  Fast-Hitch  implements.  There  are  158 
sizes  and  types  of  Fast-Hitch  implements  for  McCormick 
Farmall,  International®  300  Utility,  and  Cub®  Lo-Boy®  trac¬ 
es  . . .  to  save  you  time  and  work  all  year  long! 


— it’s  the  fastest,  easiest  tractor-to-implement  hitch¬ 
ing  you’ve  ever  known  ...  as  you  hitch  or  switch 
implements  in  seconds  to  get  more  time  for  in-the- 
field  work.  Just  back  up  .  .  .  click  .  .  .  and  GO! 


— you  do  quality  work  on  every  job,  because  Fast- 
Hitch  lets  implements  work  as  they  should,  free- 
floating  or  controlled  ...  to  match  every  field  condi¬ 
tion  or  job  requirement. 


See  your  nearby  Internationa!  Harvester  dealer 

today  ...  or  call  him  . . .  for  a  FREE  IH  Fast-Hitch 
demonstration.  You  can  convert  to  Fast-Hitch  farm¬ 
ing  for  less  money  than  you  think ! 


□ 


SEE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors 
...Motor  Trucks  ...  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


DEALER 


(568)  12 
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...OUR  NEW 

DEEPRIME  JET 

proved  self -priming  on  15/000 
deep  well  installations 

_  Candid o  Jacuzzi 


Here’s  proof!  Jacuzzi’s  new  patented  Deeprime  Jet 
assures  trouble-free  automatic  waterservice  as  never 
before  possible.  That’s  because  the  Jacuzzi  Deeprime 
Jet  is  the  only  deep  well  jet  pump  in  the  world  that’s 
self-priming.  Won’t  lose  prime  on  gaseous  or  low  ca¬ 
pacity  wells.  Reprimes  automatically  after  electric 
power  failure'.  Needs  no  lubricating  or  frost-proofing. 
Nothing  else  like  it. 


•  Makes  your  well  a  satisfactory  producer 
right  off  the  bat.  Sand,  gaseous  water,  low  ca¬ 
pacity  or  changing  water  levels  are  no  problem. 

•  Provides  all  that  extra  pressure  needed  for 
automatic  washers,  shbwers,  lawn  sprinklers. 

•  Assures  satisfaction  by  practically  eliminat¬ 
ing  need  for  service.  Self-priming  on  wells  to 
400  feet.  No  motor  or  moving  mechanism  of 
any  kind  below  ground  to  clog  with  sand  or 
burn  out  if  well  gets  pumped  down. 


BE  CHOOSEY^  BUY  JACUZZI 


Send  for 
this  free 
bulletin! 


JACUZZI  BROS.  INC. 


UPPER  COURT  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  free  bulletin  on  your  new  Deeprime  Jet  and  name 
of  my  nearest  Jacuzzi  dealer.  Depth  to  water  level  at  my 

place  is  about _ feet. 

Name _ _ _ 


Address. 


From  Thruout  the  NATION 


r Users  Ted  Why  They  Prefer 

Sun-Mastr 

ROTARY  MOWERS 

From  Illinois 

“You  fellows  have  made  a  mighty 
fine  cutter  and  I  like  mine  very 
much.  It’s  doing  a  fine  job  in  corn 
stalks  and  a  very  fine  job  in  my 
timber  which  is  thick  with  buck 
brush  and  small  crab  apple,  thorn, 
etc.”  Elliott  Johnson,  Ashland,  Ill. 

From  Washington 

“A  Sun-Mastr  mower  behind  a  heavy 
tractor,  successfully  cleared  a  field 
of  dense  Scotch  Broom  standing 
about  10  ft.  high,  with  stalk  diam¬ 
eters  from  1  Vj "  to  2".  This  wood 
when  dead  and  dry,  is  so  hard  it  is 
difficult  to  chop  with  an  axe.” 

Carl  L.  Otto,  Lummi  Island,  Wash. 

From  Missouri 

“The  Machines  that  we  have  sold  so 
far  do  the  best  cutting  job  on  grass 
we  have  seen.  It  compares  to  a 
mowing  job  done  by  hand.  We  have 
five  well  satisfied  customers.”  —  A 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Implement  Dealer. 

MOW  Pastures 

SHRED 
Stalks 


LOW 

COST 


GUARANTEED 


Models  and  sizes  for  all  jobs — many  exclusive 
modern  features — built  by  one  of  the  nation’s 
major  suppliers  of  Mowing  Equipment. 


rnrr  write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  cata- 
intt  l0*-  NEW  L0W  PRICES.  WRITE  today, 
give  name  of  Tractor. 

SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES, 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
*  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Some  of 
the  reasons 
why  — UNADILLA 

1.  Wood  has  10  times  the  insu¬ 
lation  value  of  masonry.  2.  Wood 
is  not  affected  by  silage  acids.  3.' 
Wood  seals — holds  in  valuable  juices/1 
4.  Unadilla’s  selected,  full  thickness 
wood  staves  are  knitted  into  one  sturdy 
unit  by  patented  steel  lock  dowels.  5. 
Unadilla  has  extra  heavy  front  lugs  for 
heavier  silage  loads.  6.  All  adjustments 
made  from  safe  built-in  “Sure-Grip, 
Sure-Step”  ladder.  7.  Pitching  is  easier 
—opening  is  always  at  silage  level  due 
to  Unadilla’s  time  proven,  continuous- 
opening  doorfront.  8.  Factory  Creosote 
Treating  adds  years  to  the  life  of  your 
Silo.  9.  Unadilla  erects  quicker  and 
easier,  and  at  lower  cost! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  B-916,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ewe  MARKING 
HARNESS 


Shows  which  ewes  bred  and  when; 
also  ram’s  potency. 'Saves  time,  money,' 
lambing  space  !  Durable  Jourgfnsen 
make;  strong  web  straps.  Holds  grease- 
crayon,  red,  green,  black;  specify  colors 
and  whether  hard  (summer),  soft 
(winter).  Ordcr  from  your  dealer, 
or  fob  SF;  Harness  $3.75,  Crayons 
50c  each.  Add  positive,  40c  Iter  harness, 

25c  per  crayon;  we'll  refund  excess. 

CAUFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 

151  Mission  St.,  Dept.  6-R,Son  Francisco. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


,  195 


'fy.oui  (Z&imttey  — 

IS  IT  SAFE? 


By  E.  W.  FOSS 


Cornell  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering 


O  YOU  realize  that  4  inches  of 
brick  and  mortar  or  1/32”  of 
steel  stove  pipe  is  often  the  only 
barrier  between  the  600°  to 
1500°  gases  of  your  heating  system  and 
the  bone  dry  wood  frame  of  your 
house  ?  Such  heat  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  farmhouse  fires  in 
the  Northeast.  All  too  frequently  the 
mortar  between  the  bricks  fails,  allow¬ 
ing  gases  to  ignite  the  studding  or 
flooring  which  is  close  by. 

Because  this  past  winter  has  been 
rather  severe,  and  the  loaded  heating 
systems  have  caused  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  house  fires,  a  reader 
has  asked  for  suggestions  in  repairing 
chimneys  to  cut  down  the  possibility 
of  such  fires. 

First,  you  should  check  your  chim¬ 
ney  from  footing  to  cap  to  see  if  it  is 
in  good  shape.  After  you  have  checked 
carefully  the  following  points,  take 
steps  to  remedy  any  hazards  found. 

Inspection 

1.  Chimney  should  be  on  solid  con¬ 
crete  or  stone  footing. 

2.  Exposed  mortar  joints  should  be 
solid — not  sandy. 

3.  No  evidence  of  cracks  in  joints — 
a  sign  of  settling. 

4.  Bricks  must  be  tight  in  mortar 
and  show  no  evidence  of  chipping 
or  cracking  —  particularly  above 
roof.. 

5.  in  old  houses  with  original  chim¬ 
neys  where  furnaces  have  replaced 
stoves;  check  for  old  thimbles  and 
caps  where  stove  pipes  used  to  en¬ 
ter  the  chimney.  These  should  be 
bricked  in  solid  with  brick  and 
mortar. 

6.  A  solid  concrete  cap  should  cover 
— and  overhang  the  bricks  in  your 
chimney. 

7.  Chimney  must  be  adequate  in  size 
and  position. 

a.  Exposed  chimneys  cool  quickly 
and  do  not  provide  as  good 
drafts  as  interior  chimneys. 

b.  Chimneys  lower  than  other 
buildings  and  objects  may  cause 
difficulty  with  down  drafts. 

c.  Flue  size  must  be  adequate  for 
size  of  furnace,  kind  of  fuel, 
and  height  of  chimney. 

I  liimnev  Iteplacoment 

Building  codes  and  standards  now 
recognize  many  types  of  chimneys  and 
methods  of  construction.  Poor  footing, 
soft  bricks,  low  grade  mortar,  lack  of 
flue  lining  and  poor  chimney  location 
are  all  good  reasons  for  replacing  a 
chimney.  While  the  cost  is  considerable, 
it  is  of  little  consequence  compared  to 
a  fire  and  loss  of  property  and  life. 

1.  One  of  the  quickest  chimneys  to 
install — particularly  for  a  one 
story  building  is  a  prefabricated 
or  manufactured  one.  All  of  these 
(to  my  knowledge)  hang  from  the 
roof,  are  light  in  weight,  and  if 
approved  by  the  Underwriters 
Laboratory,  are  entirely  safe. 

2.  While  building  codes  require  no 
flue  lining  if  the  brick  work  is 
concrete  is  8”  thick,  the  extra  cost 
of  the  brick  and  extra  mason  la¬ 
bor  for  the  extra  4”  of  brick  or 
more  expensive  than  the  flue  lin¬ 
ing.  Flue  lining  is  required  for  hol¬ 
low  concrete  or  cinder  block  even 
though  they  are  8”  thick. 

3.  Chimneys  are  heavy  and  must  rest 
on  a  footing  placed  on  undisturbed 
earth.  The  footing  should  be  12” 
wider  and  longer  (minimum)  than 


the  chimney.  It  is  usually  cast  12’ 
thick.* 

4.  Bricks  may  be  clay,  concrete,  cin 
der  or  sand  lime — but  should  b< 
sound.  Clay  bricks  should  not  b( 
soft  burned  or  “salmon”  type  as 
they  will  spall  from  absorbing  tot 
much  water. 

5.  Mortar  should  be  a  standard  mor 
tar  mix  with  a  ratio  to  sand  of  1 
to  3.  Mixtures  of  sacked  sand  ant 
cement  found  at  building  supplj 
dealers  are  good.  All  mortar  joints 
should  be  filled  and  tooled  on  tlx 
outside  for  hardness  and  good  ap 
pearance. 

6.  Flue  linings  must  be  laid  in  mor¬ 
tar,  joints  staggered  when  two 
flues  are  placed  side  by  side,  anc 
a  brick  partition  placed  betweer 
flue  linings  when  more  than  twt 
linings  are  placed  in  a  single 
chimney. 

7.  Chimney  size  is  too  involved  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here  but  the  following  may 
give  you  a  clue: 

a.  An  8x8  flue  is  adequate  only 
for  a  small  sized  heating  plant 
or  natural  gas  fuel. 

b.  An  8  x  12  flue  will  handle  a 
6  or  7  room  house  with  most 
type  of  fuel. 

c.  A  12  x  12  flue  should  be  usee 
for  large  houses1  when  wood  oi 
soft  coal  is  used  for  a  fuel- 
particularly  when  the  chimney 
is  short. 

Repairing 

‘In  most  cases  chimney  repair  is  con¬ 
fined  from  the  roof  on  up.  All  too  fre¬ 
quently  this  “topping  out”  could  have 
been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  concrete 
cap.  If  a  chimney  is  at  fault  enough  to 
necessitate  rebuilding  below  the  roof 
line  it  probably  should  be  entirely  re¬ 
built.  In  rebuilding,  the  old  bricks  must 
be  cleaned  of  old  mortar  and  the  un¬ 
sound  bricks  replaced.  Brick  work 

★  ★★★★★★** 

If  you  ever  find  happiness  by  hunt¬ 
ing  for  it,  you  will  find  it  as  the  old 
woman  did  her  lost  spectacles — safe 
on  her  nose  all  the  time. 

—Josh  Billings 

should  not  come  closer  than  two  inches 
to  framing  members.  Rock  wool  insula¬ 
tion  between  bricks  and  framing  mem¬ 
bers  is  recommended. 

Remember  that  the  chimney  provides 
a  draft  only  when  it  encloses  a  column 
of  warmer  gases  than  the  air  outside- 
The  warmer  the  gases,  the  higher  the 
column ;  and  the  larger  the  column,  the 
more  draft  you  will  obtain.  In  addition, 
the  chimney  encloses  not  only  the  ho 
gases  that  could  ignite  your  combus 
tible  house,  but  it  carries  the  letha 
carbon  monoxide  gases  out  of  y°ltI 
house.  These  gases  often  cause  dea  1 
when  back  drafts  occur  or  the  furnace 
is  shut  up  so  tightly  that  draft  is  ie 
duced  from  the  low  heat  produced.  Cor 
rect  firing  of  soft  or  fine  hard  coal  wi^ 
reduce  the  hazard  of  monoxide  gases 
but  this  is  another  topic. 

If  you  would  like  more  information 
on  chimneys,  the  following  is  avail® 

Leaflet  No.  395,  Agr.  Engr.  DeP  _’ 
Riley-Robb  Hall,  Cornell  Universi  y< 
Ithaca,  New  York.  ,,  s 

U.S.D.A.  Bulletin  No.  1889,  enUtl 
“Fireplaces  and  Chimneys”  avails 
from  the  superintendent  of  Documen 
Washington,  D.  C.,  price  20  cents. 
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and  lots  of  if 


AMD  WHEN  YOU  MEED  IT 


M 


WITH  G.L.F.  WATER  SYSTEMS 


Water  is  the  life  blood  of  any  farm  operation.  A  water  system  that  will 
give  you  ALL  the  water  you  need,  when  you  need  it,  should  be 

1*  carefully  planned: 

2.  your  pump,  the  heart  of  the  system,  should  be  made  of 
good  material,  and  precisely  engineered  to  give  you 
dependable  service  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

3*  and.  you  should  be  sure  of  getting  the  very  best  of 
maintenance  service. 

A  SOUND  BASIR  EQR  FIGURING  THE 

WATER  SYQTEM  YOU  NEED 

Each  person  in  the  family,  each  cow,  hen,  or  hog,  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  water  per  day.  This  WATER  REQUIREMENT,  together 
with  the  depth  of  your  water  level,  and  the  length  of  your  piping 
system,  determines  the  size  and  type  of  pump  you  need. 

Your  G.L.F.  will  help  you  figure  the  pipe  sizes  that  will  give  you  the 
best  performance;  and  the  size  of  the  tank  you  need  to  handle  the  load 
at  those  times  you  use  the  most  water. 


HERE  ARE  THE  FEATURES  OF  THE 
JACUZZI  DEEPRIME  JET 


1.  self-priming 

2.  operates  without  foot  valve 

3.  no  control  valve 

4.  pumps  both  air  and  water 


5.  even  pumps  gaseous  water 

6.  adjusts  to  low  capacity  wells 

7.  no  frost  proofing  needed 

8.  pumps  from  depths  of  400' 


SHALLOW  WELL  PUMPS,  CELLAR  DRAINERS,  and  a  complete  line  of  pipe  and  fittings 


Quality  ^ 


THAT  PAYS 


for  long  years  of  trouble-free  service 


FARM 


(570)  14 


N 


85.7% 


accuracy 


TP HAT’S  the  average  score  racked  up  by  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  meteorologists  on  a  mighty 
elusive  subject — weather  forecasts — analyzed 
four  times  every  day  over  the  RURAL  RADIO 
NETWORK  "WEATHER  ROUNDUP”.  The 
Weather  Bureau’s  meteorologists  voice  their 
forecasts  on  the  network  direct  from  their  op¬ 
erations  rooms.  Reports  on  existing  weather 
conditions  are  made  from  points  across  the 
state  from  west  to  east  as  the  weather  gener¬ 
ally  moves.  This  service  is  heard  on  both  the 
AM  and  FM  broadcasts. 

The  special  5  day  extended  forecasts,  and  the 
regional  forecasts  by  zones,  are  heard  on  the 
RRN  FM  stations  following  the  summary.  If 
you  are  listening  on  an  FM  radio,  you  won’t 
miss  these  additional  weather  features. 

6:25  AM  7:15  AM  12:15  PM  6:15  PM 


Brought  to 


You  as  a  Service 
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PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
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Milton  Eisenhower  to  Speak  at 
Dairymen’s  League  Meeting 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  which  will  be  held 
on  October  10  and  11,  Dr.  Milton  S. 
Eisenhower  will  be  the  principal  speak¬ 
er. 

Dr.  Eisenhower,  who  soon  will  leave 
his  post  as  president  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University  to  take  over  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will 
speak  on  “The  Moral  Distinctions  Be¬ 
tween  the  Communist  System  and  Our 
Own  Free  System.” 

Dr.  Eisenhower  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  government  service  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad  and  has  served 
on  many  special  missions.  Included 
among  his  appointments,  he  has  been 
Assistant  to  the  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  Director  of  Infor¬ 
mation  of  the  USD  A;  and  Associate  Di¬ 
rector,  Office  of  War  Information.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  consolidate  USD  A  and 
War  Food  Administration;  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  UNESCO; 
a  delegate  to  UNESCO  conferences  in 
Paris,  Mexico  and  Beirut;  and -special 
ambassador  and  personal  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  President  on  Latin  American 
affairs. 

He  has  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  is 
currently  a  director  of  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation,  Inc.,  and  Honorary  Chairman  of 
the  Ameriean-Korean  Foundation, 
s  —  a.  a.  — 

NEW  YORK  PLOWING 
CONTEST  WINNERS 

LBERT  HUBBARD,  a  64  year  old 
dairy  farmer  from  Canandaigua, 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  won  the 
senior  level  land  contest  at  the  4th 
annual  New  York  State  Plowing  Match 
held  at  the  Willard  State  Hospital  at 
Willard,  N.  Y.  on  Thursday,  August 
16,  1956. 

Frank  Bloom  of  Dundee,  Yates  Coun¬ 
ty  was  a  close  second  in  the  field  of 
18  county  contestants  in  the  level  land 
event. 

Melburn  Perry  of  Rush,  N.  Y.,  won 
first  honors  in  the  Senior  contour  con¬ 
test  and  Charles  (“Monty”)  Stamp  of 
Rock  Stream,  Schuyler  County  was  se¬ 
cond  with  8  counties  represented. 

Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Perry  will  rep¬ 
resent  New  York  State  in  the  National 
Plowing  Match  to  be  held  in  Jasper 
County,  Iowa  on  September  20,  21  and 
22.  A  2500  acre  area  is  now  being 


readied  for  the  National  Field  Days 
David  Bay  of  Canandaigua,  Ontario 
County  will  serve  as  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  National  Meet. 

Gary  McCollum  of  Gasport,  Niagara 
County  won  1st  place  in  the  Junior  level 
land  contest  with  Don  Keyes  of  Wal¬ 
worth,  Wayne  County,  second.  David 
Ball  of  Chittenango,  Madison  County, 
only  11  years  old,  could  barely  see  over 
the  top  of  his  tractor  to  follow  the 
guide  stakes  yet  did  himself  real  proud 
in  the  class  with  14  competitors. 

—  A.  A.  — 

SHORTHORN  FIELD  DAY 

EW  YORK  State  Shorthorn  and 
Polled  Shorthorn  Breeders  were 
field  day  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graydon 
Stymus  at  the  Kennedy  farm,  Holley, 
on  August  12. 

Professors  Willman  and  Lacy  made 
the  official  placing  of  classes  in  the 
judging  contest  at  the  picnic.  Men  win¬ 
ners  were  Lewis  Acomb,  Batavia,  and 
David  Nesbitt,  Albion;  top  lady  judges 
were  Mrs.  Verna  Kennedy,  Holley,  and 
Mrs.  Mildred  Donly,  King  Ferry;  while 
Howard  Goodall,  Shortsville,  and  Keith 
Wilbur,  Genoa,  were  junior  winners. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Peck,  Elnora, 
new  Polled  Shorthorn  breeders,  received 
an  award  from  Secretary  Tom  Donly 
for  having  travelled  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tance,  two  hundred  forty  miles,  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  Stewart  Dudleys  and  Lester 
Inghams  will  entertain  the  Association  j 
at  the  1957  field  day. 

- A.  A.  — 

HURRICANE  WARNING 
SERVICE 

N  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  in  Albany,  Rural  Radio  Net¬ 
work  effective  at  once  will  carry  spe¬ 
cial  broadcasts  covering  the  progress 
of,  and  warnings  if  necessary  when¬ 
ever  there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
threat  of  serious  weather  conditions  de¬ 
veloping  due  to  the  advance  of  a  hurri¬ 
cane  along  the  East  Coast. 

These  broadcasts  direct  from  the 
USWB  operational  office  at  Albany  will 
be  made  at  two-hourly  intervals  on  the 
following  schedule:  8:00  a.m.;  10:00 
a.m.;  Noon;  2:00  p.m.;  4:00  p.m.;  6:00 
p.m.;  8:00  p.m.;  10:00  p.m. 

The  foregoing  will  be  in  addition  to 
the  regular  RRN  Weather  Roundups 
at  6:25  a.m.,  7:15  a.m.,  12:15  p.m.,  and 
6:15  p.m. 


FOUR -II  ROYS  STUDY  CONSERVATION 


Cornell  Prof.  Harry  Kerr  talks  over  a  soil  conservation  problem  with  the  Co  pi 
District  boys  attending  the  ninth  annual  4-H  Conservation  Training  Camp  at  Come 
University's  Camp  Arnot.  Seated  in  front  (l-r)  are  David  Fleischer  of  Valatie  a 
Robert  Spcndiff,  Hoosick.  The  others  are  (l-r)  Richurd  West  of  Kinderheok,  G>cr° 
Turner,  Elnoru;  Ralph  Miller,  East  Berne;  David  Jarosc,  Waterford;  Steven  Beer, 
Lake;  and  Earl  McConchie,  Galway. 


* 
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-HOUSING 
att'uzcte 
- WORKERS 


GOOD 


By  RICHARD  KLATT 
New  York  State  Employment  Service 

Ip  IT  IS  true,  and  it  is  true,  that  bet¬ 
ter  housing  attracts  better  workers 
and  keeps  them  coming  back  year  after 
year,  then  the  question  is:  What  can 
you  do  in  your  camp  to  get  these  better 
workers?  Here  are  some  suggestions 
made  by  farm  employers  which  Were 
taken  from  an  extensive  survey  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  camps  in  New  York: 

1.  If  you’re  building  a  new  camp 
your  chances  are  50-50  that  your 
camp  will  increase  in  capacity  after 
the  original  structure  is  built.  So 
choose  a  camp  site  that  allows  room 
for  future  expansion  without  crowding. 

2.  The  days  of  the  $1,000  shack  are 
gone.  If  you’re  going  to  house  any 
number  of  workers  at  all,  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  farmers  that  Jiave  built 
camps  since  1948,  in  which  more  than 
10  workers  are  housed,  all  value  their 
camps  at  more  than  $5,000  each;  half 
of  them  are  valued  at  more  than 
510,000. 

You  can  save  on  maintenance  and 
depreciation  costs  chargeable  to  labor 
housing,  too,  if  buildings  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  afford  utilization  for 
other  purposes  such  as  machinery  and 
equipment  storage  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months. 

3.  If  you  want  to  improve  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  making  living  conditions  in 
your  present  camp  more  favorable, 
throw  out  the  old  portable  tubs  and 
provide  central  laundry  rooms  and  cen¬ 
tral  showers  to  encourage  personal 
deanliness  among  your  workers. 

4.  Reduce  your  fire  hazards  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  old  blazing  wood  burn¬ 
ers;  replace  them  with  bottled  gas 
stoves  or  electric  plates.  Spend  a  few 
minutes  showing  the  workers  how  to 
use  them  properly. 

5.  If  you  will  furnish  a  mechanical 
refrigerator  the  workers  can  preserve 
food  for  several  days,  thereby  cutting 
down  the  often  long  and  tiresome  daily 
trips  to  the  grocery  store. 

6.  Employer  -  employee  relationships 
improve  considerably  where  some  re¬ 
creational  facilities  are  made  available 
to  the  workers:  A  simple  game  room, 
a  rough  ball  diamond,  a  small  area  for 
horse-shoe  pitching,  a  sand-box  for  the 
little  kids — all  of  these  simple  and  in¬ 
expensive  additions  help  to  boost  work¬ 
ers’  morale  and  are  directly  reflected 
m  better  worker  performance  year 
after  year. 

7.  Any  labor  camp  takes  a  beating 
each  year.  To  build  it,  furnish  it  and 
then  forget  it  is  a  costly  waste.  Con¬ 
stant  supervision,  maintenance  and  up¬ 
keep  are  just  as  important  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  provision  of  the  facilities  them¬ 
selves. 


Calf  Startena-fed  calves  belonging  to  Scott  Eaves  and  father-in-law,  George  Baker,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

THESE  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN  KNOW 
PURINA  CALF  CHOWS  GROW  ’EM  RIGHT 

...and  at  very  low  cost,  too! 


Feed  cost  only  $29.66  per  big,  husky  calf  to  4 
months  with  Purina  . . .  “These  calves  are  the  best 
I’ve  ever  raised.  They’re  the  biggest,  too  . . .  prob¬ 
ably  average  25  to  30  lbs.  heavier  than  usual,”  says 
Scott  Eaves,  Route  2,  Earlville,  New  York.  He  and 
his  father-in-law  are  partners,  operating  410  acres. 
Cost  of  whole  milk  and  Purina  Calf  Startena  was 
only  $29.66  per  calf  to  4  months.  About  125  lbs. 
of  mixed  corn  and  oats  were  also  fed  per  head. 
These  heifers  are  now  getting  D  &  F  Chow  on 
pasture  and  are  continuing  to  make  good  gains. 
Scott,  left,  is  talking  to  Hobart  Ripley,  outside 
serviceman  for  Jaquay  Feed  and  Farm  Supply,  Purina 
Dealer  at  Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Calves  average  40  lbs.  heavier  HHP^V| 
for  less  money  on  Purina...  y  ,  jH 

“We’re  definitely  satisfied  with  ||f  '^*^1 

the  job  Purina  Calf  Startena  does 
for  us.  Twelve  Startena-fed  calves 
averaged  310  lbs.  at  4  months. 

Feed  cost  to  that  age  was  only 
$34.00  per  calf.  They  averaged 
about  40  lbs.  heavier  and  cost  us 
$13.65  less  per  calf  than  on  our 
former  feeding  plan,”  say  John  Lamb  and  Jim  Jones 
of  R.2,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


John  Lamb  (Mr.  Jones 
was  not  about  on  day 
of  interview) 


Calf 

dis- 


“No  digestive  upsets  with 
Startena”.  .  .  Ideal  Dairy, 
tributor  of  fine  dairy  products  in 
the  Glens  Falls  area,  has  fed  Purina 
Calf  Startena  for  5  years.  “Calves 
start  eating  early  without  digestive 
upset,  grow  rapidly,  do  just  fine  on 
Calf  Startena.  They’re  switched  to 
Purina  D&F  Chow  to  freshening.” 


N.  G.  Dickinson,  Jr. 
Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 


Heifers  prove  themselves  in  the 
string  . . .  “Purina  grows  the  best 
calves  I  ever  raised.  We’ve  tried 
other  kinds  of  calf  feeds,  but  noth¬ 
ing  that  can  equal  Calf  Startena. 
That’s  why  we’ve  fed  it  almost 
steadily  for  20  years.  Calves  eat  it 
fine  . . .  right  from  the  start.  The 
results  of  Calf  Startena  and  D&F 
Chow  show  up  most  in  two-year- 
olds.” 


Heifers  freshen  at  24-26  months 

“My  vet  says  my  calves  look  fine. 
We  start  ’em  on  Calf  Startena  and 
you  should  see  them  go.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  fast  on  Purina  D&F 
Chow  until  they  freshen  at  from 
24-26  months.  My  Purina-grown 
herd’s  doing  okay  .  . .  making  10 
cans  with  20  cows  a  full  two 
months  past  the  flush.” 


Stanley  DeGraff 
Portageville,  N.Y. 


Everett  J.  Wildermuth 
Valatie.  New  York 


These  are  things  that  are  getting  the 
Mention  of  successful  farmers 
throughout  New  York  State.  One 
simple  rule  of  the  thumb  might  be: 
Tind  out  what  the  Health  Department’s 
Minimum  requirements  are — then  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  how  little  you  can  do  to 
MEET  them,  see  how  much  you  can  do 
BEAT  them! 


“MY  NAME’S  BEAUTENA.  Soon  you’ll  see  me  (or  my  sisters) 
in  stores  with  the  famous  Checkerboard  Sign  throughout  New 
York.  We’ll  be  drinking  easy-to-prepare  Purina  Nursing  Chow 
and  eating  Purina  Calf  Startena.  And  we’ll  grow  . . .  and  grow 
. . .  and  GROW! 

“There’s  a  reason  why  Purina  folks  go  to  the  trouble  to  keep 
calves  like  us  around  for  you  to  see.  They  want  to  show  you, 
by  keeping  us,  how  Purina  Nursing  Chow  supplies  far  more 
than  milk  alone,  at  about  half  the  cost  of  milk.  They  want  you 
to  see  for  yourself  that  Calf  Startena  does  contain  things  calves 
need  for  rapid  growth  and  vigor ...  in  a  form  calves  like  us 
find  delicious  and  useful.  It  oftens  gets  us  half-way  to  breeding 
weight  in  only  4  months. 

“We’re  doing  fine  on  Nursing  Chow  and  Calf  Startena.  So 
should  your  calves  at  home!  Get  Purina  Calf  Chows  at  the 
Store  with  the  Checkerboard  Sign.” 

RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY  •  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WATCH  ME  GROW! 
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1.  DEPENDABILITY... .. 

right  into  De  Laval  Bulk  Coolers.  Most  rugged  construction  pos¬ 
sible  eliminates  any  tank  distortion  so  you  get  paid  for  all  your 
milk!  The  refrigeration  system  is  designed  to  give  you  sure  cooling 
—  day  in  and  day  out  for  years.  You'll  probably  never  need 
service,  but  if  you  do,  there  is  a  De  Laval  dealer  as  near  as 
your  phone. 


DE  LAVAL'  tells  you 

the  whole  story  on 
bulk  coolers  in  3  words 


THIS  NEW  DE  LAVAL 

Bulk  Cooler  is  the  finest 
ever  offered  to  the  dairy 
farmer  .  .  .  automatic, 
trouble-free,  streamlined. 


2.  ECONOMY..  ■  direct  expansion  refrig¬ 
eration  system  gives  you  maximum  cooling  in  minimum  time  — 
means  lower  electric  bills... and  the  compact,  neat  design  takes 
less  room  in  your  milk  house,  no  expensive  remodeling,  quick 
inexpensive  installation  —  all  you  need  is  a  connection  to  your 
power  supply. 

3.  CAPACITY.  ■  no  matter  what  your 

needs,  De  Laval  has  a  bulk  cooler  to  fit  your  operation  exactly 
—  every-day  or  every-other-day  pickup.  You  have  a  wide-range 
choice  from  1  80  gallons  to  1  000  gallons. 

Write  for  full  details  .  .  .  today! 


PE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY 

Bulk  Coolers  are  built  to 
give  years  of  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical  service  .  .  .  cool 
milk  faster  at  less  cost. 


YHC  DR  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  4 
de  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Mlllbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 
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New  Potato  Crop 

Report  Started 

By  PAUL  J.  FINDLEN 


THE  recent  high  prices  for  potatoes 
have  highlighted  the  importance  of 
having  timely  and  accurate  information 
on  the  present  and  prospective  supply 
of  this  staple  food.  The  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  USDA  recognized  as  early 
as  1918  the  importance  of  supplying 
farmers  and  the  produce  trade  a  better 
picture  of  the  seasonal  potato  supply. 

Now  a  new  expanded  program  of  po¬ 
tato  production  and  stocks  statistics 
has  replaced  the  old  series.  Additional 
funds  noted  by  Congress  in  1955  and 
1956  has  made  possible  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  started  with  the  July  1956 
report  on  potato  acreage  and  the  Aug¬ 
ust  1956  production  estimate. 

i\t*w  Seasonal  (Groups 

According  to  Reginald  Royston, 
Chief  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Statis¬ 
tics  Branch  for  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  in  USDA,  the  first  improvement 
in  the  new  program  was  to  expand  the 
seasonal  nature  of  production  estimates 
and  forecasts.  Secondly  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  potatoes  rather  than  the 
commercial  production  was  reported  be¬ 
cause  90%  of  the  potato  crop  is  now 
grown  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

A  third  innovation  changes  all  yield 
and  production  estimates  to  a  hundred¬ 
weight  basis  instead  of  bushels,  an  im¬ 
provement  long  over-due  which  means 
getting  used  to  interpreting  a  new  set 
of  figures. 

The  fourth  change  was  to  discard  the 
old  pattern  of  total  production  by  states 
in  establishing  the  simpler  and  more 
useful  program  of  seasonal  estimates 
which  gives  a  state  by  state  breakdown 
of  potato  production. 

The  report  released  August  10  is  di¬ 
vided  into  6  seasonal  groups  on  the 
basis  of  usual  time  of  harvest.  The  sea¬ 
sonal  classifications  are:  winter,  early 
spring,  late  spring,  early  summer,  late 
summer,  and  fall. 

Potato  production  in  22  states,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York,  has  been  separated 
into  two  or  more  seasonal  groups.  The 
Long  Island  potato  crop  is  now  reported 
in  the  late  summer  group  and  the  fall 
group,  while  upstate  production  of  po¬ 
tatoes  is  classed  only  in  the  fall  group. 

The  inauguration  of  this  expanded 
program  will  give  a  continuous  harvest 
picture  throughout  the  calendar  year 
and  will  show  to  what  extent  the  cur¬ 
rent  production  pattern  departs  from 
normal,  thus  better  aiding  producers 
and  others  in  the  marketing  of  this  im¬ 
portant  food  crop.  About  1%  of  the  an¬ 
nual  production  is  usually  harvested  in 
the  winter  months,  January -March; 
about  14%  in  the  spring  quarter;  20% 


in  the  summer  quarter,  and  65%  in  the 
fall  quarter. 

The  continuous-harvest  picture  will 
be  supplemented,  beginning  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  with  stocks  reports  showing  how 
many  storage  potatoes  are  available  for 
marketing  during  the  ensuing  seven 
mohths.  Subsequent  reports  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  February  1,  March  1,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  April  1  will  keep  the  statistical 
picture  of  storage  supplies  current  and 
show  the  growers  of  winter  and  spring 
potatoes  the  extent  of  competition  they 
have  from  the  storage  crop. 

Laic  Suniiiicr  Crop  Above 
1955 

The  August  Crop  Report  estimated 
production  of  late  summer  potatoes  at 
33.4  million  hundredweight,  5%  above 
the  1955  supply  and  about  the  same  as 
the  five  year,  (1947-54),  average.  The 
late  summer  potato  harvest  from  Long 
Island  was  estimated  at  4.8  million 
hundredweight  down  27  %  from  a  year 
ago  and  3%  above  the  five  year 
average. 

Fall  Crop  Near  Average 

The  first  estimate  of  fall  potato  pro¬ 
duction  totaled  153.5  million  hundred¬ 
weight,  9%  above  last  year,  but  only 
2%  over  average.  A  decline  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  eastern  eight  states  was 
just  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  nine 
central  states  but  the  nine  western 
states  in  the  fall  group  showed  a  gain 
of  5.1  million  hundredweight  over  last 
year. 

The  fall  crop  on  Long  Island  was  in¬ 
dicated  at  5,980,000  hundredweight,  a 
decrease  of  25%  below  last  year,  but  an 
increase  of  17%  over  the  five  year  aver¬ 
age.  The  upstate  fall  harvest  was  fore¬ 
cast  at  6,460,000  hundredweight,  up 
4%  from  last  year,  but  down  28%  from 
the  five  year  average. 

Maine,  the  largest  producer  in  the 
fall  group,  in  fact,  the  leading  potato 
state  in  the  Nation,  has  an  indicated 
production  of  34,800,000  hundredweight 
which  is  3%  below  last  year  but  3% 
above  the  five  year  average. 

Maine  Late  Crop 

Returning  recently  from  a  visit  to 
Aroostook  County,  Maine,  I  would 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board,  based  on  conditions 
as  of  August  1,  that  the  potato  crop  1 
was  developing  quite  well  although 
about  one  or  two  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Maine  has  a  substantial  increase 
in  Russet  Burbank  acreage  this  year 
which  will  need  a  long  growing  period 
to  yield  well. 


'If  I  let  you  cure  my  rheumatism.  Doc,  how  will  I  know  when  to  plow  or  p'atlt- 
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nearness  to  natural  things,  the 

I  farmer’s  influence  has  been  tremendous 
spiritually  and  in  maintaining  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Republic. 

This  social  and  political  loss  is  some- 

Iwhat  offset  by  the  suburbanites,  the 
people  who  in  recent  years  have  been 
moving  in  droves  from  the  cities  to 
(settle  and  live  in  the  country.  They 
[themselves,  and  their  boys  and  girls, 
get  some  country  background, 

I  some  understanding  of  nature  and  of 
growing  things,  which  is  all  to  the 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  offset  the 
loss  of  real  farmers. , 

So  I  say  that  it  is  time  that  we  give 
more  attention  to  this  problem,  more 
thought  to  the  question,  “What  can  be 
done  about  the  plight  of  the  small 
farmer?” 

>- 

Possibilities  for  the  Small 
Farmer  , 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  condi¬ 
tions  change.  There  have  been  more 
changes  in  every  way  in  the  last  50 
years  than  have  taken  place  in  twice 
that  time  before.  We  have  only  started. 
From  here  on  changes  will  come  faster 
than  ever.  We  must  admit  that  we  can¬ 
not  buck  the  tide. 

When  the  New  England  farmer  came 
upon  great  stones  in  his  fields  he  knew 
he  couldn’t  move  them.  Neither  could 
he  go  through  them.  So  he  went 
around.  How  can  the  small  farmer  go 
around  his  present  difficulties  and  still 
stay  in  business  ?  What  can  be  done  to 
help  him  ?  What  can  he  do  to  help  him¬ 
self? 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is 
to  change  the  present  attitude  of  criti¬ 
cism  to  a  constructive  desire  to  help. 
There  has  been  altogether  too  much 
lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  everyone  concerned. 

If  we  are  to  have  government  pro¬ 
grams,  let  them  be  fair.  No  farmer, 
small  or  large,  should  expect  govern¬ 
ment  to  “bail  him  out”  of  a  poor  busi¬ 
ness  operation.  But  if  anyone  is  to  be 
saved  from  drowning,  let’s  not  pick  oift 
t  favored  few. 

Fortunately,  there  is  on  the  part  of 
some  a  beginning  of  realization  of  the 
problem.  The  government  is  doing 
some  planning  and  research.  But  it  is 
°%  a  beginning,  and  not  nearly 
enough.  Government  agencies  and  col¬ 
leges  of  agriculture  are  challenged  to 
find  programs  whereby  the  small  farm¬ 
er  may  be  helped  to  stay  in  business. 

they  Are  (>ootl  f  'iist<»mers 

Business  that  serves  agriculture 
should  recognize  that  the  small  farmer 
can  be  a  good  customer  if  his  needs 
sre  studied  and  steps  taken  to  cater  to 
as  well  as  to  the  big  fellow.  Buy- 
®g  cooperatives  could  go  much  farther 
han  they  do  along  this  road.  Here 
again  study  and  research  is  needed. 
Equipment  manufacturers  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  developing  machinery 
at  is  practical  on  the  small  farm.  But 
ey  need  to  do  more.  We  need  more 
udY  and  research  on  how  all  farmers 
can  use  their  equipment  more  efficient- 
^or  uow  machinery  is  one  of  their 
Waviest  cost  items. 

^  Above  all,  and  I  repeat  it  for  empha- 
S  Sa^e-  sympathy  and  understanding 
,e  needed  rather  than  so  much  em- 
asis  on  statements  that  lead  all  to 
^  ieve  that  the  only  kind  of  operation 
a  can  survive  is  a  big  one. 

°w,  what  can  the  small  farmer  do 
10  h^P  himself?  As 


c°nditio 
must 
or  15. 


I  have  indicated, 
'ns  do  change.  To  survive,  he 
change  to  meet  change.  The  10 
c°w  old-time  dairy  with  an  aver- 


Je  Pr°duction  of  5,000  or  6,000  pounds 


a  year 


and  k  1S  0U*"  With  modern  equipment 
know-how  a  small  farmer  with  a 


limited  amount  of  land  can  still  make 
a  living  for  himself  and  family.  But  he 
ha^  got  to  use  his  head  and  the  latest 
and  best  information  available. 

No  one  would  disagree  that  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  only  25  good  cows  than  25 
good  ones  and  10  poor  ones.  Yet  you 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many 
poor  cows  are  still  putting  their  own¬ 
ers  into  red  ink.  Certainly  it  is  better 
to  have  10  acres  of  good  corn  than  15 
acres  just  average. 

Wore  I  Young  Again 

Let  me  be  personal.  I  live  on  a  farm, 
a  small  one  as  farms  are  measured 
nowadays.  There  is  a  big  expanse  of 
woods,  and  much  level  pasture,  too  wet 
in  places.  Yet  until  recent  years  that 
farm  supported  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  of  families,  way  back  to  the 
times  of  the  first  settlement.  It  is  still 
good.  The  land  is  excellent. 

Were  I  younger,  here  are  some  of  the 
things  I  might  do: 

I  would  replace  little  fields  with  big 
ones,  plant  all  or  nearly  all  the 
land  to  alfalfa,  and  grow  three  crops 
of  this  great  legume  each  year.  Some 
of  it  would  go  into  the  silo,  some  I 
would  bale. 

I  would  improve  the  pasture  by  mo¬ 
dern  methods,  and  on  that  place  I 
would  keep  at  least  30  cows — and,  be- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Flattery  is  something  nice  someone 
tells  you  about  yourself  that  you 
wish  was  true. — Tit-Bits,  London 

★  ★★(★★★★★★ 

lieve  me  I’ve  had  enough  experience 
with  them  so  I’d  be  darn  sure  that  I 
wasn’t  spending  my  life  hitched  to  the 
tail  of  one  that  wasn’t  paying  her  keep 
and  a  bit  besides. 

I  would  plan  and  do  practically,  all 
of  the  work  myself,  using  only  family 
help.  Boys  and  girls  would  be  brought 
up  to  do  their  share. 

The  equipment  problem  would  be  the 
worst  one.  There  could  be  two  or  three 
different  possibilities.  Machines  like 
the  manure  spreader,  gutter  cleaner, 
and  others  used  every  day  I  would  have 
to  own.  I  could  perhaps  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  two  or  three  neighbors  to 
own  some  machines  in  common — or 
perhaps  I  could  keep  down  their  cost 
by  doing  some  custom  work. 

The  place  is  well  situated  for  poultry, 
so  if  I  didn’t  want  to  take  care  of  quite 
so  many  cows,  I  could  supplement  with 
poultry.  But  both  in  the  henhouses  and 
in  the  barn  I  would  have  every  possible 
device  for  saving  steps.  Many  farmers 
lose  out  because  their  operations  re¬ 
quire  too  much  labor,  and  for  most 
small  farmers  hired  labor  is  out. 

A  Marketing  Opportunity 

If  I  didn’t  like  hens,  or  didn’t  want 
to  run  too  large  a  dairy,  I  could  set  up 
an  attractive  roadside  stand  and  raise 
and  sell  high  quality  berries,  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Let  the  neighbors  pick 
them.  It  is  being  done.  It  would  take 
some  extra  help  to  man  the  stand,  but 
maybe  the  family  would  help  out  here. 

I  would  never  get  rich  on  that  farm. 
What  farmer  does?  I  would  have  to 
work  hard,  but  not  as  hard  as  my 
father  did.  And  I  like  to  work.  Most 
farmers  do.  Like  thousands  of  other 
farmers,  I  love  the  country,  the  land, 
and  my  neighbors.  I  believe  the  farm 
is  the  best  place  in  the  world  in  which 
to  raise  children.  So  I  believe  that  the 
small  farmer  is  needed  and  has  a  place 
in  the  sun,  provided,  of  course,  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  changing  situation  and 
takes  steps  to  meet  it. 


“20%  REDUCTION  IN 
MILKING  OPERATION 
TIME  WITH  OUR 
DE  LAVAL  COMBINE!" 


says  Alex  Stornetta  of  Stornetta’s  Dairy,  Napa,  Calif. 


Milking  300  cows  in  a  64-cow  conventional  barn  requires  con¬ 
sistent,  dependable,  efficient  operation.  After  4  years  of 
operating  with  8  De  Laval  Combine  "F"  Units,  Mr.  Stornetta 
stresses  these  5  important  De  Laval  features: 

O  BETTER  MILKING 

"We  are  100%  sold  on  the  merits  of  the  De  Laval  Magnetic 
Controlled  Pulsations,  as  it  has  provided  faster  and  better 
milking  for  us." 

©  HANDLES  ENTIRE  JOB 

"The  De  Laval  machines  have  eliminated  our  hand  milking  of 
50  cows  which  our  previous  machines  couldn’t  milk." 

©  HIGHER  QUALITY  MILK 

"We  have  been  able  to  save  time  and  labor  plus  produce 
higher  quality  milk  with  our  De  Laval  Combine  System." 

0  SAVES  LABOR 

"We  are  now  able  to  employ  more  capable  operators  and 
have  a  much  more  flexible  use  of  our  personnel." 

0  SAVES  TIME 

"We  have  been  able  fo  effect  a  20%  reduction  in  our  milking 
operation  time." 


Get  all  the  details  on  De  Laval  Combine  Milkers  . . . 
write  today. 


DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


PLENTY  of  Hot  Water- AUTOMATICALLY 


— 


All  the  hot  water  you  need,  automatically  and  economically 
with  a  NEW  De  Laval  Automatic  Pressure-Type  Water  Heater 
Five  sizes— 30  to  120  gallons  .  . .  with  thick  fiber  glass  insu¬ 
lation,  wrap-around  heating  elements,  money-saving  heat 
traps,  heavy  corrosion-proof  tanks,  automatic  thermostats. 

Get  all  the  profitable  details  from  your  nearby  De  Laval 
Dealer  NOW. 

LAVAL  PRESSURE  TYPE 
I0T  WATER  HEATER 


THE  OE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  »  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  £.  Mlllbrae  Ave.,  Mlllbrae,  Calif. 
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you  are  working  for 
less  than  8c  per  hour 
...if  you’  re  still 
cleaning  barns  with  a 

PITCH  FORK! 


A  three  horsepower  electric 
motor  driving  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner  (largest  size)  will 
consume  3  KW  per  hour. 

Most  dairy  barns  can  be  cleaned 
electrically  in  10,  15,  or  20 

minutes  with  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner,  thereby  eliminating 
one  of  the  toughest,  meanest, 
heaviest  jobs  in  dairying  .  .  „ 
for  the  cost  of  but  a  few 
kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  each  month. 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 
CHAPTER  XIII  Maintaining  Prosperity  (Continued) 


( 


PATZ 

EASIEST  to  install  .  . 

Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement, 
a  Patz  barn  cleaner  will  install  easier 
. .  .  faster  . .  .  because  it  is  simply,  yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED  fast  cleaning  Sites  are  welded 
underneath  the  chain  to  clean  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load  carrying  chain 
is  of  one-piece  hook  ’n  eye  construction 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust, 
corrode  or  bind.  Individual  links  can  be 

THE  PATZ  COMPANY 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
.prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


BARN  CLEANER 

,  EASIEST  to  maintain 

added  or  slipped  in  seconds  without 
tools.  Exclusive  factory  built  corner 
wheel  assemblies  cannot  "pull  out"  as 
they  ride  "against”  the  gutter  wall. 

These  are  but  a  few,  of  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  provided 
thousands  of  trouble-free  installations. 
Get  the  Patz  Facts  FIRST  .  .  ,  'from 
the  following. 

POUND,  WISCONSIN 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  ...  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min^ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1^  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  'major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 


OF  everyone  acted  on  the  theory 
that  good  times  will  become  less 
good  and  that  bad  times  will  be¬ 
come  less  bad,  it  would  help  to 
keep  business  on  a  more  even  keel. 

Everyone  won’t  do  that,  but  you  as 
an  individual  can  anticipate  changes 
and  manage  your  affairs  so  you  won’t 
go  broke.  Again  we  must  talk  about 
money  and  credit. 

Buy  a  house  and  get  it  paid  for  and 
you  won’t  lose  it  by  foreclosure.  Of 
course  you  need  a 
house  while  you  are 
young  and  raising  a 
family.  Suppose  a 
depression  comes 
soon  after  you  buy 
and  before  it  is  paid 
for  ?  That  possibility 
should  influence  you 
to  do  three  things : 

1.  Buy  a  house 
well  within  your 
means  to  lessen  the 
financial  burden. 

2.  Arrange  for  an 
amortized  mortgage 
so  the  seller  can’t  foreclose  as  long  as 
you  maintain  regular  payments. 

3.  Maintain  your  home  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  and  improve  it  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  so  it  will  sell  well  if  you  must' 
sell. 

Adopting  a  budget  that  leaves  a 
comfortable  surplus  of  income  over  ex¬ 
pense  for  savings  is  a  good  hedge 
against  depression.  You  may  reply, 
“Why  save  when  banks,  are  likely  to 
fail  so  that  I  lose  what  I  save?” 

Banks  fail  partly  because  everyone 
needs  or  wants  to  withdraw  his  money. 
That  happens  because  people  distrust 
banks  op.  because  they  find  themselves 
too  deeply  in  debt.  We  now  have  de¬ 
posit  insurance  for  small  accounts  to 
prevent  losses  and  increase  confidence. 
And  conservative  financing  by  every¬ 
one  would  lessen  the  need  for  cash 
when  business  slumps. 

Whether  it  be  for  a  home  or  for  other 
expenses  or  investments,  the  man  who 
is  deeply  in  debt  is  the  one  who  is  vul¬ 
nerable  in  a  depression.  We  borrow 
money,  expecting  to  pay  it  back  under 
conditions  that  are  the  same  as  when 
we  borrowed.  When  price  levels  drop, 
business  profits  dwindle,  wages  shrink, 
but  a  dollar  actually  will  buy  more. 
Therefore,  we  find  ourselves  obligated 
to  pay  back  debts  in  dollars  that  are 
worth  more  and  are  harder  to  get. 

Some  people  enjoy  the  thrill  of  tak¬ 
ing  chances.  If  you  belong  in  that 
group  and  if  you  take  chances  and  lose, 
then  take  the  consequences.  Don’t  ask 
government  to  step  in  and  bail  you  out! 

Thrift  is  a  human  trait  which  must 
be  cultivated.  It  does  not  come  natu¬ 
rally.  It  is  important  to  business  sta¬ 
bility  for  at  least  two  reasons. 

1.  It  furnishes  the  capital  for  new 
ventures  in  making  new  products  which 
people  will  buy.  By  so  doing  it  creates 
new  jobs.  , 

2.  It  provides  a  cushion  between  an 
individual  and  want.  If  business  is  bad 
or  if  a  job  is  lost,  what  has  been  saved 
can  tide  a  person  over  a  bad  time. 
Thereby  an  individual  is  less  likely  to 
demand  that  government  rescue  his 
business  or  that  it  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  him  at  public  expense. 

Human  nature  changes  slowly. 
Therefore  it  is  useless  to  wish  it  were 
different,  though  we  can  try  to  under¬ 
stand  human  nature  and  use  that 
knowledge  as  best  we  can. 

It  would  help  greatly  in  smoothing 
out  business  cycles  if  more  people  put 
less  importance  on  continued  feverish 


business  activity  and  more  importanc 
on  contented  living  based  on  spiritua 
growth,  friendships,  and  appreciation  0 
the  beauty  and  wonders  around  us. 

Good  living  is  not  dependent  on  gad 
gets,  though  we  act  as  though  it  were 
We  become  involved  in  war.  Employ 
ment  soars,  wages  rise,  workers  ge 
time-and-a-half,  or  double-time,  fo 
overtime.  Peace  comes,  and  labor,  01 
the  argument  of  maintaining  buyim 
power,  strives  for  the  same  take-horn 
pay  for  a  40-hour  week.  We  watch  in 
dices  as  closely  as  a  gardener  watche 
the  thermometer  on  a  fall  evening  whe: 
frost  threatens.  We  watch  the  genera 
price  trend,  the  production  index,  th 
employment  index  and  are  fearful  whei 
any  of  them  show  the  slightest  turi 
downward.  Most  people  agree  that  in 
flation  (a  rapid  increase  in  the  genera 
price  level)  is  undesirable  but  we  ski 
a  heart  beat  or  two  when  prices  threat 
en  to  come  down. 

Government  is  responsible  for  part  0 
this  tension.  Government  agencies  d 
nothing  to  counteract  it.  In  fact,  the 
fear  it  first  and  most  because  they  he 
lieve  the  opposition  party  will  be  ii 
power  after  the  next  election  if  busi 
ness  is  bad.  Therefore,  most  men  ii 
government  look  frantically  for  som 
“shot-in-the-arm”  to  boost  business  an 
stop  falling  prices. 

Right  here,  let  us  look  at  the  effec 
of  war  on  prosperity.  War  alway 
boosts  prices.  It  does  that  because  s 
many  men  work  at  producing  some 
thing  that  no  consumer  can  buy.  Job 
are  plentiful,  wages  are  high,  but  ni 
one  can  eat  or  wear  money  or  burn  i 
to  keep  warm. 

War  makes  everyone  poorer  becaus 
it  destroys  our  resources  and  man 
power.  Yet,  because  business  activit 
accompanies  war  or  preparation  foi 
war,  there  is  the  danger  that,  thougi 
we  would  not  admit  it,  many  of  us  ma] 
not  fight  too  vigorously  against  < 
“little  war,”  or  against  more  prepara 
tion  for  war  than  we  really  need. 

Since  time  immemorial,  there  ha 
been  the  fear  of  overproduction  an( 
consequent  depression.  In  the  long  rui 
the  fear  is  groundless.  The  efficiency  0 
food  production  is  increased  and  mei 
leave  farming  to  work  in  industry.  Car 
riages  are  no  longer  made  but  moi 
men  work  making  autos  and  airplanes 
Everybody  has  a  car  and  a  bathroon 
but  we  decide  we  would  like  to  own  tw< 
cars  and  two  bathrooms. 

Prosperity  can  be  maintained  and  in 
creased  if  we  can: 

1.  Keep  out  of  war. 

2.  Keep  what  freedom  of  action  w 
have  and  regain  some  we  have  os 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


"  .  .  .  It's  the  top  of  the  7th  "»■ 
ning  .  .  .  the  game  is  all  ^ 
.  .  .  Robinson  steps  up  to  t 


plate  .  .  • 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 

•Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  ljt  more  Less  than  more 

MORTON  SALT 

At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY  WILLARD  F.  HOWLAND 

Rome,  New  York  Southampton,  Mass. 


Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check 

Morton  IVIINERAX^IZED  Salt 

for  more  milk,  husky  calf  crop 
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3  Shrink  the  size  of  government,  re¬ 
duce  taxes  and  balance  the  budget. 

4,  Lose  some  of  our  fear  of  hard 

times. 

5.  Refuse  to  seek  prosperity  so  vigor- 
louslv  that  we  take  action  which  might 

postpone  it. 

increase  our  appreciation  of  bless¬ 
es  which  are  not  dependent  on 
'dollars. 

*  *  * 

CHAPTER  XIV 
Choosing  A  Life  Partner 

G“  ETTING  married  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  any  person  can 
Itake.  Its  responsibilities  and  dangers 
|are  such  that  an  occasional  person  de¬ 
ludes  he  will  never  marry.  If  the  resolve 
[is  not  too  positive'  the  result  may  be 
[good,  because  it  makes  a  hasty,  ill-ad- 
[vised  marriage  less  likely  and  when  the 
[right  mate  comes  along,  the  resolution 
[is  likely  to  be  broken. 

I  The  person,  boy  or  girl,  who  persists 
jin  the  resolve  not  to  marry  misses  life. 
It  may  be  possible  for  a  bachelor  or  a 
spinster  to  live  a  satisfying  life,  but  it 
certainly  is  more  difficult.  Catering  to 
lone’s  own  desires  without  giving 

I  [thought  to  others  in  the  family  can  be- 
_|come  boring.  Watching  other  people’s 
hildren  develop  can  be  painful  in  the 
absence  of  children  of  your  own. 

Others  may  be  susceptible  to  mar- 
Iriage  but  exceedingly  cynical.  A  boy 
Tmay  develop  the  attitude  that  all  girls 
are  looking  for  a  rich  or  famous  hus- 
Iband,  or  for  the  security  of  marriage, 
[that  they  may  be  willing  to  accept  the 
advantages  of  marriage  without  as¬ 
suming  its  full  responsibilities.  Among 
this  group  are  those  who  assume  that 
Jif  the  union  proves  unsatisfactory,  di¬ 
vorce  is  easy,  and  anyway,  maybe  they 
jwill  have  better  luck  next  time. 

The  sensible  way  to  look  at  marriage 
p  that  it  is  the  normal  way  to  live,  that 
ft  carries  great  responsibilities,  that 
Ming  in  love  is  serious  business,  and 
that  a  successful  life  partnership 
brings  great  rewards.  There  is  more  to 
marriage  than  physical  attraction. 
Probably  no  truer  words  were  ever 
ipoken  than  those  of  a  father  to  his 
een-age  son  when  he  said,  “Desire 


without  love  is  bad.  Desire  with  love  is 
good.” 

And  the  simplest  way  to  measure 
love  is  that  it  brings  the  overwhelming 
desire  to  protect,  please,  and  provide 
for  the  one  you  love. 

But  you  say,  “I  have  no  control  over 
love.  I  fall  in  love;  love  is  not  Sensible. 
What  can  I  do?” 

That’s  not  entirely  true.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  you  are  building  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  life.  If  you  build  in  your 
mind  an  ideal  mate  with  many  char¬ 
acteristics  like  those  you  are  trying  to 
develop,  you  are  unlikely  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  person  who  entirely  lacks  them. 
An  honest  person  seldom  loves  a  thief; 
an  intelligent  person  is  unlikely  to  be 
attracted  to  a  fool;  and  one  with  strong 
religious  convictions  seldom  loves  an 
atheist.  But  if  true  love  comes  for  one 
who  fails  to  meet  your  ideals,  and  if 
that  love  is  fully  returned,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  love  can  change  a  per¬ 
son  completely.  That’s  why  love  is  such 
a  tremendous  force  "in  the  world. 

A  young  man  once  said,  “I  am  plan¬ 
ning  to  marry  a  rich  girl.” 

His  pal  replied,  “You  wouldn’t  marry 
a  girl  just  for  her  money!” 

“Maybe  not,  but  I  figure  I  can  fall 
in  love  with  a  rich  girl  just  as  easily 
as  with  one  that’s  poor.” 

You  will  be  more  likely  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  girl  who  meets  your  ideals. 
So  set  them  high. 

Occasionally  a  boy  and  girl  who  go 
through  school  together  get  married. 
They  have  few  dates  with  others^  and 
often  both  know  relatively  early  that 
they  will  be  married. 

As  I  have  observed  them,  such  mar¬ 
riages  are  likely  to  last.  But  generally 
speaking,  those  who  have  studied  mar¬ 
riage  agree  that  “there  is  safety  in 
numbers.”  They  advise  meeting  and 
dating  many  people. 

A  girl  who  was  considering  marriage 
asked  grandmother’s  advice.  It  was 
simple.  “When  in  doubt,  don’t!” 

How  can  you  know  whether  or  not 
the  person  who  attracts  you  meets  the 
ideals  you  have  set  up  ? 

People  look  pretty  much  alike.  Beau¬ 
ty  is  skin  deep.  If  the  fool  hadn’t  spok¬ 
en,  he  might  have  been  considered  a 
wise  man. 

(To  be  continued) 
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•  Check 
•t  . 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  PUT  OFF 
GETTING  A  BARN  CLEANER? . . .  SILO  UNLOADER? 


See  proof  that  a  Sfarline  Barn 
Cleaner  saves  30Q  to  600 
hours  a  year  of  the  dirtiest, 
hardest  work.  See  proof  that 
a  Starline  Silo  Unloader 
takes  the  danger  and  labor  out 
of  throwing  down  silage  .  .  , 
as  well  as  saving  up  to  30% 
on  silage.  Not  dry  statistics 
but  actual  case  histories 
from  Starline  Labor  Saver 
owners  shows  just  how 
much  you  yourself  can 
save  in  hours,  labor 
and  dollars.  Mail 
coupon. 


ROOF  VENTILATORS 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


Your  cooking  can  be  more  delicious . . . 


easier... lots  more  fun... with,  an  electric  food 


mixer .  and  all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  month. 


costs  less  than  a  postcard! 
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A  Salute 

TO  THE  JUNIOR 
CHAMPION 
SHOWMAN 

James  Dean,  Ithaca,  won  out 
over  a  record  119  competitors  in 
the  Junior  Champion  Showman 
contest  judged  on  “the  art  of 
preparing  and  showing  cattle  ...  to  make  them  attractive  to  the 
prospective  buyer.” 

This  was  a  highlight  of  this  year’s  NYABC  Cattle  Show  in  which 
432  daughters  of  NYABC  sires  competed  for  ribbons  and  cash 
awards  in  50  classes. 

Some  six  thousand  folks  saw  first-hand  proof  of  a  16-year-old 
breeding  program  that  makes  it  possible  for  any  good  dairyman 
to  join  with  47,000  members  in  getting  the  best  in  profitable 
herd  breeding  by  keeping  his  herd  sires  in  Itliaea,  and  calling 
his  reliable  nearby  technician  when  artificial  breeding  serviee  is 
needed. 

There’s  free  proof  of  this  program,  too.  Just  call  your  NYABC 
technician,  or  write: 


Headquarters  For  Dairy  Cattle  Artificial 
Breeding  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont 


“I  cut  pulpwood  worth 
*2,365  IN  23  DAYS” 
Homelite  Chain  Saw 


Earl  Rawlings,  of  Prince  Frederick, 
Maryland  has  a  145  acre  woodlot  on 
his  225  acre  farm.  He  also  has  a  fast¬ 
cutting,  dependable  Homelite  Chain 
Saw.  Last  year,  in  just  23  days,  he 
harvested  215  cords  of  pine  for  pulp 


which  he  sold  for  $2,365.00.  Over  and 
above  all  costs  .  .  .  for  skidding,  main¬ 
tenance  and  depreciation  of  his  saw 
.  .  .  Mr  Rawlings  made  a  clear  profit 
of  $2,123.00  which  he  wisely  put  into 
repairs  on  his  farm. 


Use  a  Homelite  for  profitable  production  cutting 


Cash  in  on  your  woodlot,  the  Home¬ 
lite  way.  It’s  not  only  good  business, 
it’s  good  farming.  And  to  do  it  most 
profitably,  select  one  of  the  4  light¬ 
weight,  power-packed  Homelite 
models  that’s  ‘just  right’  for  your 


needs.  Take  the  19  pound  Homelite 
EZ  for  example  ...  its  5  full  horse¬ 
power  lets  you  cut  through  8"  oak  in 
5  seconds,  18"  pine  in  14  seconds  .  .  . 
quickly  brings  down  trees  up  to  3  feet 
in  diameter. 


4  models  available 
VA  to  7  horsepower 
19  to  29  pounds 
straight  blades,  bows, 
brush  cutter  and 
clearing  attachments 


HOMELITE— a  division  of  Texiron  Inc. 

4009  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer. 


Name . 


Address. . . 
Town/City. 


.State. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  l,  19J 

Caribbean  Cruise  -  Jan.  23-Feb.7 


IF  YOU  have  never  traveled  with 
American  Agriculturist,  then  you 
can’t  possibly  know  what  a  wonderful 
experience  it  is!  And  even  if  you  have 
had  the  fun  of  traveling  with  us  before, 
you  cannot  picture  the  perfection  of  the 
Caribbean  Cruise  we  have  planned  for 
you  in  cooperation  with  the  Travel 
Service  Bureau  of  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  folks  who  do  such  a  mar¬ 
velous  job  of  directing  our  Caribbean 
and  European  tours. 

Aboard  the  modern,  luxurious  trans¬ 
atlantic  liner,  the  S.S.  Homeric,  we  will 
leave  New  York  City  next  January  23 
and  sail  away  into  a  real  fairyland  of 
luxurious  living,  relaxation,  wonderful 
fun,  good  friends,  and  fascinating  sight¬ 
seeing  in  six  famous  Caribbean  ports. 
We’ll  visit  Haiti,  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Kitts,  Cur¬ 
acao,  and  the  fabulous  city  of  Caracas 
in  the  oil-rich  republic  of  Venezuela  in 
South  America.  Other  Caribbean  Cruis¬ 
es  charge  extra  for  shore  excursions 
and  tips,  but  on  this  bruise  the  all-ex¬ 
pense  ticket  covers  everything  except 
one  small  item  which  we  cannot  include 
because  of  local  conditions  down  there 
-about  $3.00  in  land  tips. 

We  really  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  all 
the  delights  and  advantages  of  this 
American  Agriculturist  Caribbean 
Cruise.  You  will  have  to  send  for  our 
free  illustrated  itinerary  and  read  about 
it  in  detail.  You  can  get  a  copy  by 
writing  today  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-C, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  the  itinerary  is  a  plan 
of  our  ship,  and  you  can  choose  the 


stateroom  you  want,  at  the  price  y0)i 
wish  to  pay.  But  don’t  delay!  Reserval 
tions  are  coming  in  fast,  and  the  earll 
ones  are  getting  their  choice  of  state! 
rooms.  The  cost  of  the  all-expensj 
ticket  starts  at  $515.00,  and  if  you  arl 
interested  in  getting  one  of  the  lowei 
cost  staterooms,  now  is  the  time  tl 
secure  it!  In  fact,  now  is  the  time  I 
make  your  reservation  in  any  case. 


It's  fun  to  shop  in  the  Caribbean 
Islands  for  bargain-priced  native 
wares,  and  in  the  beautiful  island  of 
Jamaica  you'll  find  the  colorful 
strings  of  beads  and  things  made  of 
straw  very  enticing. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  any  obligation  on  my  part  a  copy  of  the  itinerary  of 
your  Caribbean  Cruise,  Jan.  23-February  7,  1957. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print  your  name  and  address 


Six  'Poinfo  For  More  Poultry  Income 


A  FEW  CHANGES  in  management 
practices  could  bring  many  Dela¬ 
ware  broiler  growers  up  to  10  cents 
extra  income  per  bird  and  egg  produc¬ 
ers  as  much  as  50  cents  more  per  lay¬ 
er,  reports  Si  McHenry,  extension  poul- 
tryman  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Many  of  the  necessary  changes  in 
management  to  get  this  extra  income 
should  be  made  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  chicks  are  received,  he 
says.  Here  are  six  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  tips  on  brooding  chicks,  in  his 
opinion. 

1.  Have  your  poultry  house  cleaned, 
repaired  and  new  litter  put  in  at  least 
a  week  before  the  chicks  are  to  arrive. 
Don’t  use  green  sawdust  litter  unless 
you  can  allow  time  for  it  to  dry  out 
thoroughly. 

2.  Be  sure  to  operate  your  brooder 
stoves  at  least  24  hours  before  the 
chicks  arrive  to  make  sure  they  are 
working  properly  and  the  house  is 
warm.  If  the  litter  is  wet  when  you  put 
it  in,  it  may  take  the  brooder  stoves 
several  days  to  dry  it  out. 

3.  Replace  faulty  thermostats  with 
new  ones.  You  can  check  them  easily 
under  a  hot  water  faucet  to  see  if  they 
expand  quickly.  Some  growers  don’t 
take  any  chance  at  all;  they  put  new 
ones  in  each  year.  When  the  chicks 
arrive,  be  sure  that  temperature  under 
coal  and  electric  brooders  is  90  to  95 
degrees  at  the  edge  of  the  hover.  For 
gas  brooders,  temperature  should  be 
that  high  6  inches  under  the  edge. 


4.  Place  a  chick  guard  15  to  18  inch 
es  high  around  each  stove,  leaving'  * 
feet  of  space  between  guard  and  hover 

5.  Be  sure  you’ve  set  one-gallon  glas. 
jars  full  of  water  in  a  circle  arounf 
the  edge  of  the  hover.  You’ll  need  om 
of  these  for  each  hundred  chicks  if  >°’ 
don’t  want  some  to  die  from  lack  0 
water.  These  glass  jars  are  a  necessary 
starter  for  the  chicks  regardless  of  t  < 
type  of  automatic  water  fountain  y°l 
may  have  in  the  poultry  house. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BETTER  FEEDS  — 
BETTER  BREEDS 

Improvement  in  feeds  and  in  breed 
ing  make  it  possible  now  to  g10W  3 
broiler  ready  for  market  in  10  weeKs 
where  once  it  took  13.  There  has  been 
some  argument  as  to  whether  bet  & 
feed  or  better  breeds  are  response 
and  some  experiments  at  the  Unive 
sity  of  Wisconsin  give  a  partial  ansv 

Using  a  modern  broiler  strain  0 
bird  compared  to  the  ordinary,  an  ‘ 
modern  broiler  ration  compared  0  1 
old-timer,  these  results  were  secui 

Broilers  grew  20%  better  on  a  19^ 
broiler  ration  than  they  did  on  ie 
tion  recommended  in  1936. 

A  current  broiler  strain  grew  2L 
faster  than  a  heavy  breed  comnio 
grown  in  1936. 

Both  feeds  and  breeds  are  inrportai 
It  looks  like  a  draw. 
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My  Some  "Local”  , 
or  'Batch-Mix” 

Mashes  Cut 
Production 

Are  you  feeding  a  "mixer  mash"  plus  ground  home 
grown  groins?  A  lo*  of  poultrymen  are.  During  the 
post  year,  I  have  found  flocks  showing  lots  of  pause 
and  neck  moult  on  such  feeds  in  the  East  and  Middle- 
west.  Why? 

Because  the  corn  is  only  about  half  ground.  The 
more  forward  layers  eat  out  the  big  pieces  of  corn, 
leoving  the  remainder  to  other  birds.  What  happens? 
The  bosses  get  too  much  corn  and  soon  stop  laying. 
When  they  stop  laying,  other  birds  become  bosses. 
Then  they. eat  the  corn  out  and  stop  laying.  By  this 
lime,  the  first  group  is  ready  to  lay  again.  In  every 
instance  where  I  suggested  that  a  poultryman  feed  a 
branded  feed  that  is  properly  ground  and  mixed,  the 
birds  soon  return  to  high  lay  —  75%  to  90%. 

I  have  found  “local"  feeds  containing  calf  pellets, 
cotton-seed  cake,  lumps  of  molasses,  kernels  of  coarsely 
cracked  corn,  cockle,  pieces  of  low  quality,  high  fiber 
oats  and  whole  wheat. 

If  you  think  I'm  wrong  on  this,  try  sifting  out  your 
mash  os  it  comes  from  the  bag.  If  it  is  carelessly 
ground  and  mixed,  I’d  suggest  you  put  one  pen  on  a 
top  quality  feed  and  see  what  happens.  If  your 
local"  mash  is  well  ground  and  well  mixed  and 
gives  top  lay,  that's  wonderful ! 

flu's  Tear  Raise  Babcock  Bessies — America's  Really 
fine  layer  in  All  Sections  of  the  U.S. 

1  sincerely  believe  you’ll  find  that  Babcock  Bessies 
combine  these  nine  factors  better  than  dny  commercial 
egg  layer  ever  developed. 

1.  Exceptional  livability  as  chicks  and  as  layers. 
Outstanding  resistance  to  leucosis. 

2.  High  rate  of  lay. 

3.  large  early  egg  size.  Also  nice  uniform  size  eggs. 

4.  Persistency,  lay  heavily  for  12  to  >15  months. 
Good  second  year  layers. 

5.  Good  freedom  from  cannibalism  if  properly 
managed. 

6.  Easy  birds  to  handle. 

2  Good  shells  and  interior  egg  quality. 

8.  Just  the  right  size  bird  to  give  you  good  feed 
conversion  and  yet  give  you  a  big  egg  without  getting 
oil  tired  out  doing  it. 

?  A  really  fine  cage  layer. 

Babcock  Bessies  are  a  White  leghorn  strain  cross 
produced  by  mating  a  fine  “fop-cross"  male  we  have 
been  breeding  for  several  years  onto  our  pure  Bab¬ 
cock  Barbara  strain  of  females  we  have  been  breeding 
for  18  years. 

!o  Poultrymen  in  Other  Parts  of  U.  S. 

We  have  licensed  a  number  of  top  hatcherymen  in 
rarious  parts  of  the  U.S.  to  hatch  Babcock  Bessies. 
hey  have  Babcock  breeders  direct  from  us  mated  to 
Produce  Babcock  Bessies  that  are  just  as  good  as  the 
enes  we  hatch  at  Ithaca.  Please  send  coupon  for  names 
of  hatcheries  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S.  holding  a 
abcock  franchise  who  can  supply  you. 

Sincerely 


Dear  Babcoclc: 

- -Please  send  catalog. 

- 1  want  chicks  on _ 


.195- 


-Please  send  name  of  Franchise  Hatchery 
who  can  supply  me  with  Babcock  Bessies. 


Name _ 

Address _ 

lily _ 


-State- 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc. 

Route  3G  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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-ilNEW  LASTING  RELIEF!  1 

enjoy  new 
freedom  . .  . 

®f  action,  peace 
,  Wind  and  com- 

f?rt  work  or  "W  fW 

f°/-  Proven,  ^ 

r’®nt*d  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
I  *  D°y  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
relief!  Has  helped  thousands  of 
dp  CrS’  ^or  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap* 
1  ^end  Name  and  Address  to 

fRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16K1 
a”ufac turer  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED 
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Most  Popular 


By  L.  M.  HURD 
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HAT  METHOD  of  preparing 
poultry  meat  for  the  table  is 
_  most  popular  with  house¬ 
wives  ?  It  is  not  generally  real¬ 
ized,  but  the  size  of  your  family  and 
the  amount  of  money  you  earn  often 
decides  whether  you  have  fried  or  roast 
chicken. 


Cornell  University  has  the  facts  to 
prove  it.  Recently,  Dana  Goodrich,  a 
graduate  assistant  in  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department,  interviewed 
290  homemakers  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  on 
specific  methods  used  in  cooking  chick¬ 
en.  He  found  that  fried  chicken  was 
the  most  popular.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  40  per  cent  of  the  housewives  re¬ 
ported  that  they  served  fried  chicken 
exclusively.  Roast  chicken  ranked  se¬ 
cond.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  families 
interviewed  were  served  chicken  cook¬ 
ed  in  this  manner,  but  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  broiler  production,  many  con¬ 
sumers  apparently  turned  to  the 
younger  chickens  that  were  suitable 
for  frying.  However,  the  roaster  still 
continued  to  have  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  among  consumers. 


The  third  most  popular  method  of 
serving  chicken  was  by  stewing.  Four¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  families  served  it 
in  this  manner.  Goodrich  thinks  that 
the  large  scale  pi’oduction  of  the  fryer 
type  of  chicken  in  recent  years  has  led 
to  the  decline  in  popularity  of  stewing 
chicken. 

Broiled  chicken  was,  last  on  the  list, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  popular¬ 
ity  of  -this  method  at  outdoor  functions. 
Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  housewives 
commonly  served  broiler  chickens. 


Goodrich  found  that  the  higher  in¬ 
come  families  had  fried  chicken  more 
often  than  families  with  less  money. 
Roast  chicken  was  most  popular  with 
medium  income  families.  Stewed  chick¬ 
en,  contrary  to  expectations,  was  serv¬ 
ed  less  often  than  fried  or  roasted 
chicken  by  low-income  families.  The 
lower  income  groups  were  inclined  to 
vary  the  method  of  cooking  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  most  favorable  price 
situations. 

One  reason  for  making  this  study  of 
methods  of  preparing  chicken  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  poultrymen,  distributors  and  store¬ 
keepers  with  consumer  practices  so 
that  they  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  meet  consumer  demands. 

—  A.  A.  — 


TEN  POINT  DISEASE 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

A  disease  control  program  will  help 
you  produce  at  a  profit.  Consider  the 
following  points.  Maybe  the  inclusion 
of  a  couple  in  your''  program  could 
strengthen  it. 

1.  Start  your  chicks  in  a  clean  house 
which  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected. 

2.  Rear  ycur  young  stock  as  isolated 
from  the  adult  birds  as  is  practical. 

3.  Vaccinate  and  inoculate  according 
to  recommendations  for  your  area. 

4.  Control  and  eliminate  the  rats  on 
your  farm. 

5.  Dispose  of  your  dead  birds  by 
burning,  burial,  or  in  a  disposal  pit. 

6.  Keep  the  litter  dry  and  workable 
at  all  times. 

7.  Cull  all  sick  birds  upon  detection. 

8.  Get  a  laboratory  diagnosis  on  your 
sick  birds. 


9.  Dispose  of  the  poultry  manure  on 
ground  which  will  not  be  used  as  a 
chicken  range. 

10.  Consider  all  visitors,  used  crates, 
poultry  dealers,  feed  bags  and  second¬ 
hand  egg  cases  as  disease  carriers. 

— H.  C.  Hutchings ,  Jrt,  Cornell  Poultry 
Department 
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300,000 
WIRTHM0RE-FED 
BROILERS 
Pay  Off  for  Ivan  Roy 


Broiler  house  at  Fairfield,  Me. 


Five  years  ago,  Ivan  Roy 
switched  from  another  feed  to 
Wirthmore.  Today,  20  flocks  and 
300,000  birds  later,  Ivan  has 
proved  to  himself  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  good  management  and 
Wirthmore’s  top  quality  feeds 
pays  off  in  better  profits. 


ROY  QUICK  FACTS 

16,000  birds  housed  ... 


He  knows  that  Wirthmore  re¬ 
search  gives  him  constantly  better 
feeding  results  —  proved  by  his 
most  recent  16,000  bird  lot  at  3.79 
lbs.  average  weight  and  2.59 
conversion. 

He  knows  that  Wirthmore  serv¬ 
ice  can  help  him  get  healthy  flocks 
and  save  labor  —  proved  by  liva¬ 
bility  averaging  better  than  98% 
on  his  last  4  flocks  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  his  Wirthmore  bulk  feed 
delivery  service. 

Throughout  the  entire  North¬ 
east,  poultrymen  who  use  Wirth¬ 
more  feeds  and  take  advantage  of 
Wirthmore  service  are  getting 
results  like  Ivan  Roy’s. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


fed  Wirthmore  Hi-Ener-G 
Nicarb  . . .  uses  bulk  feed 
from  4-compartment  bin 
holding  18  tons...  box  car¬ 
rier  and  hanging  feeders 
...feeding  done  almost 
entirely  by  Mrs.  Roy  and 
her  72-year-old  father. 


Wirthmore  Feeds 


534  Washington  Street 
Malden  48r  Mass. 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 

Post  YOUR  Farm 

and  have  the  law  on  your  side. 
You  can  always  permit  the  de¬ 
sirable  sportsmen  to  hunt. 

Our  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
are  easy  to  read,  and  will  with¬ 
stand  wind  and  weather. 

WE  HAVE  THEM  (12”xl2”). 


Without  Name 
and  Address 

With  Name 
and  Address 

12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 

5600 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

10  N.  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 


Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy  New* 
Hampshire  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches,  25  for 
$15.00.  100  for  $50.00  or  500  for  $200.00. 
Please  place  your  Fall  order  today. 

WM.  ROBERT  McGUIRE 

P.  O.  Box  1C24,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

P.S.  Shipper  of  Canadian  Hemlock  Since  1925. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz, 
far — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12,  N.Y. 


On  Naylor  's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


(578)  22 


ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count,  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  5M 
ITHACA.  N  Y  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE — 1  fcs.  and  Hloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E  C. 
Taihoi  LeonardsviUe  New  York _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene.  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


HOLSTEINS 


BULL  CALF  sired  by  our  great  proven  “Count 
Sovereign”:  whose  daughters  average  2x  milking 
ten  months  16791  milk  4%  664  fat.  This  is  50 
cans  more  milk  per  cow  than  their  dams.  This 
bull  calf  is  also  from  a  highly  proven  cow  fami¬ 
ly.  C.  Crowe,  Dryden,  New  York. 


_ _ GUERNSEYS  _ 

FOR  SALE — Bull  born  June  1955.  Dam’s  record 
13934-569  Jr2.  62.440M  in  5  lactations  4  on  2x 
milking.  From  a  great  cow  family.  Sire  Lang- 
water  Nick,  3  nearest  dams  average  13942-765 
average  age  3  years.  Dam  Excellent.  Three  high 
record  AR  daughters.  A  choice  individual.  Also 
well-bred  attractive  heifers  due  late  August 
through  December.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms, 
Smithville  Flats,  New  York.  - 


BROWN  SWISS 


FOR  SALE:  Xwo  Registered  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 
and  a  few  females.  All  N.Y.A.B.C.  sired.  Her¬ 
man  J.  Mietz,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  producing  registered  Brown  Swiss  cows 
and  heifers.  Certified  bangs  free  herd.  Edward 
Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls.  Also  few 
young  registered  cows  with  calves.  Ship  any 
state.  Gage  Stock  Farms.  Delanson,  New  York. 
REGISTERED  Hereford  Beef  Cattle.  Bred  2  year 
olds  and  some  with  calf  at  foot,  $200  and  up. 
Also  open  heifers,  cows  and  bulls.  Quality  ani¬ 
mals  at  reasonable  prices.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wol¬ 
cott,  New  York.  Phone  7111. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  herd  sire,  grade  cows, 
heifers  and  steers.  William  Leslie,  R.D.  6,  Box 
200,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

HEREFORDS,  24  registered  cows  with  calves, 
several  bred  and  open  heifers.  Will  take  new  or 
late  model  station  wagon  or  truck  in  trade. 
Costie’g  Canastota  Garage.  Phone  Canastota, 
New  York,  9161 — nights  7798. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write.  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y 
ONE  YEARLING  Angus  bull,  three  yearling 
heifers.  All  registered  and  vaccinated.  Gordon 
Davis.  Branchport,  New  York.  Phone  7F6. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  Bulls:  3  yrs.,  2  yrs.  &  7 
mos.  Registered  &  guaranteed  breeders.  We  keep 
accurate  production  records  on  weaning  weights 
&  grades.  Select  your  bull  on  the  basis  of  meat 
production.  Our  calves  average  450  lbs.  at  210 
days.  Our  cattle  are  purebred,  but  we’re  in  the 
beef  business  too.  Priced  from  $200.00.  Sky  Top 
Farms,  East  Hill  Rd..  Franklinville,  N.  Y. 
MAPLE  Crest  ^?arm  winner  of  the  first  (1956) 
progeny  test  at  Cornell,  and  the  1951  N.Y.S.  Beef 
Calf  project  offers  females  that  combine  type 
with  size  and  ability  to  gain  rapidly.  Our  cattle 
showed  well  at  the  1955  N.Y.S.  Fair.  Important 
— Females  selected  to  do  unusually  well  on 
roughage  alone.  Herd  sire — a  son  of  Int.  Cham¬ 
pion  Eileenmere  1032  and  Ruffland’s  “Andy.” 
$150  up.  J.  W.  Stiles,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  your  lives  cock  through  Empire  Live 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire:  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRES — Registered  ram  lambs  and  year¬ 
lings  first  and  second  prize  at  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair.  Exceptional  good  breeding  stock, 
good  depth  and  compact  Real  Hampshire  type 
with  registration,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park  NY  E.  I. 
Hatfield. _ 

FOR  SALE:  100  grade  ewes,  Corriedale  and 
Suffolk,  $20.00  each.  Ralph  Brown.  East  Con¬ 
cord,  New  York.  Phone  Chaffee  7282. 

BIG,  heavy  fleeced,  yearling  Corriedale  rams  and 
ewes,  same  bloodlines  as  the  Champion  Ram  at 
the  1956  New  York  Stale  Purebred  Show  and 
Sale.  E.  H.  Bitterman  &  Son,  Akron,  New  York. 


_ _ DOGS _ 

uEKMAN  Shepherds,  Pups  grown  female  Male 
1  year.  L.  B  Underwood  Locke,  N.  Y. _ 

SPRINGER  Spaniel  puppies  reg.,  good  hunters, 
gay,  affectionate  pets.  Luettgens.  RD1.  Freehold, 

New  Jersey. _ 

REGISTERED  English  pups  and  grown  dogs. 
Also  year  old.  not  broken.  All  from  real  stock 
dogs.  Grace  Janowsky,  W’ellsburg,  New  York. 
COONHOUNDS,  registered  German  shepherds, 
collies,  wire  haired  fox  terriers.  Doyle’s  Kennels. 

West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. _ _ 

SILVER  gray  German  Shepherd  pups,  also  black 
and  tans.  $35.00 — papers.  Males,  females.  Mrs. 
E.  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 

PUREBRED  Beagle  Pups,  10  weeks  old,  15  inch. 
Guaranteed.  $15.00  each,  2  for  $25.00.  Ralph  H. 
Carver,  West  Leyden,  New  York. 

GERMAN  Shepherd  male  dog.  Black  and  tan. 
A.K.C.  No.  440274.  Outstanding  watchdog.  Sell 
or  exchange  for  bitch.  Ralph  H.  Carver,  West 

Leyden.  New  York.  _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Samoyed  puppies,  fluffy  white: 
Registered.  Han-Mont  Kennels,  Attica,  N.  Y. 
BEAUTY,  Friendship,  everlasting  love — puppies. 

Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon,  Mass. _  _ 

BOXERS,  Great  Danes.  Excellent,  pedigreed  pup¬ 
pies.  Trimmed.  Inoculated.  Mature  dogs.  Dr. 
Thurber,  R.D.  4,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  September  l,  1955 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 


Sept.  15  Issue . Closes  Aug.  31 

Oct.  6  Issue . : . Closes  Sept,  21 

Oct.  20  Issue . Closes  Oct.  5 

Nov.  3  Issue . Closes  Oct.  19 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc..  Box  106.  Hudson 

N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611  _ 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son, .Hobart, 
New  York. 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  ol  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  cal!  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had' 
down  through  the  years  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
tor  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. _ _ 

ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
natcheu  from  our  own  oreeders.  100%  pure  Mt 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul- 
try  Farm  Box  C.  Galiupville  New  York _ 

BABY  Chicks  $7.95 — 100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Sur¬ 
plus  Chick  Co*.,  Miles  burg  4  Penna. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  .pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


TURKEYS 


BROAD  Double  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults. 
Big  profitable  turkeys.  Pullorum  typhoid  clean. 
12— $11.50;  25— $22.25;  50— $42.50;  100— $82.95. 
Immediate  shipments  Mt.  Healthy  Hatcheries, 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 


DUCKS 


MONEY  Makers!  Giant  White  Pekin  Ducklings. 
Fast  Growing  —  ready  for  market  in  9  weeks. 
12-$4.25;  25-$8.25;  50-$15.50;  100-$29.00.  Send 
money  order  for  quick  shipments.  Mt.  Healthy 
Hatcheries,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Rouen  Ducks.  Fall  sale  of  breeders, 
pairs,  trios  or  pens.  Joseph  Nicholas,  Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 


HENS 


FOR  SALE:  Danish  Brown  Leghorn  Hens.  Also 
Tetra  Petkus  Rye.  Keystone  Farms,  Richfield, 
Penna. 


_ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

RAISE  guinea  pigs,  a  profitable  business.  Free 
booklet  and  prices.  W  C.  Long.  Ladiesburg, 
Maryland. 


RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Black  Dutch,  Blue  Eye 
Polish,  Himalayan,  Seal  Rex  and  Angora  rab¬ 
bits  for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES  —  Excellent  type  breeding  boars 
ready  for  service,  from  outstanding  blood  lines. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and  hemorrhagic 
septicaemia.  $65.00  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
E.  I.  Hatfield. 

TAMWORTHS,  purebred.  Large  litters  the  lean 
meat  hog,  6  to  10  weeks  old.  T.  Bulpitt,  856 
Hammond  Street,  Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  State  Swine  Breeders’  3rd  annual 
all-breed  fall  sale  will  be  held  at  Caledonia 
Empire  Sale  Barns  Friday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7:30 
P.M.  Bred  Berks,  Durocs,  Hamps  and  York¬ 
shires.  A  few  open  gilts  of  the  various  breeds.  A 
few  closely  selected  young  boars.  No  animal  ac¬ 
cepted  under  five  months  old.  No  boars  over 
one  year  old.  Every  entry  approved  by  sale 
committee.  Quality  is  the  theme  of  this  sale. 
Come  and  show  your  appreciation  of  this  quality 
sale.  Catalog^.  W.  B.  Stewart,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  O.I.C.  boar  pigs.  Excellent.  Myron 
Pelton,  Attica,  New  York, 


FERRETS 


FERRETS  for  Sale.  Young  and  gentle  to  handle, 
good '  ratters.  Leon  Eaton,  Cortland.  New  York. 
R.  D.  #2. 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


_ AUCTIONEERS _ 

AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 

LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


HONEY 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  famous  choice  clover  New 
York’s  finest;  5  lb.  $1.85;  10  lbs.  $3.60;  case 
6-5s  $8.98.  All  above  postpaid  3rd  zone.  60  lb. 
cans  $10.20,  2-60s  $19.20;  5  or  more  60s  $9.00 
each.  All  60s  F.O.B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland 
Apiaries,  Berkshire,  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash. 
Spawn -T)lus  newest  manureless  growing,  market¬ 
ing  methods.  $1.00.  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA, 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 

- 

HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  •  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  N.  J, 
RUN  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop 
at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new  1956 
Christmas  and  All-occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100%  profit. 
No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try. 
Write  today  for  samples  on  approval  Regal 
Greetings  Dept-  2.  Ferndale  Michigan. _ 

CHRISTMAS  Card  Agents:  Make  money  in  spare 
time.  Sell  finest  line  of  Christmas  Cards,  gifts, 
imprints.  100  other  money  makers.  Make  up 
100%  profit.  Credit  offered  to  organizations. 
Samples  on  approval.  Write.  Leopold  Roy,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Vermont. 

WOMEN  —  $35-$5G  Daily,  Showing  apparel  for 
Children,  Adults.  Party  Plan  sensation!  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Isabel  Sharrow  made  $258 — 
11  days  sparetime!  Outfit  Furnished.  Beeline 
Fashions.  Bensenville  649,  Illinois. 

ATTENDANTS— Male  and  Female.  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation 
(20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Also  laun¬ 
dry  workers,  male  and  female.  Salary  $2620,  an¬ 
nual  increases  to  $3340  less  maintenance.  Many 
opportunities  for  advancement.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 

START  GREETING  Card— Gift  Shop  at  home. 
Show  friends  new  type  Christmas,  All  Occasion 
assortments,  gift  wrappings,  novelties.  Profits  to 
$1.00  per  box.  Bonus.  Write  today  for  Feature 
boxes  on  approval,  74  free  samples  Personal 
Christmas  Cards,  Stationery,  free  catalog.  New 
England  Art  Publishers,  North  Abington  933-B, 
Mass. 

YOUNG  married  man  with  college  D.H.  training 
to  assist  Farm  Manager  Modern  machinery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  housing  and  working  conditions.  Write  in 
detail  stating  age,  size  of  family,  experience  and 
when  available.  Box  514-JF,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  with  rapidly  expanding 
Northeastern  turkey  breeding  farm.  Please  give 
full  details  as  to  qualifications  and  references. 
Box  514-FE,  c/o  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


COW  MAN,  married,  wants  position  in  modern 
dairy.  No  outside  work.  No  liquor  or  tobacco, 
good  references  as  to  character  and  ability.  State 
wages,  living  conditions.  Box  514-VW  c/o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


NEW  STROUT  Fall  Catalog,  just  out!  Mailed 
free!  Over  3,000  bargains,  36  States,  coast-to- 
coast.  Farms,  homes  businesses.  World’s  larg¬ 
est;  56  years  service.  Strout  Realty,  251-R  4th 
Avenue,  New  York  10.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  134  acre  farm  with  good  set  build¬ 
ings,  well  and  spring  water  and  all  stock  and 
tools  complete  for  only  $7500.00.  Can  finance 
locally  to  responsible  buyer.  Many  other  good 
farm  listings.  Call  or  write  to:  Huffman  Real 
Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3873. 

165  acre  farm,  excellent  location  and  condition, 
on  Route  17.  Large  barn,  silos,  garage,  tool  shed, 
shop,  hen  house,  22  Holstein  cows,  10  young 
cattle,  tractor,  machinery,  $13,000.  Bare,  $7,000. 
Plenty  of  water.  Glenn  Palmer,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

34614. _ 

DAIRY  and  general  farm.  385  acres.  117  tillage. 
Modern  improvements.  On  Route  150  in  Parkman, 
Maine.  Arthur  Kimball.  Cambridge.  Maine. 

FOR  SALE:  320  acre  dairy  farm.  Stocked  and 
equipped.  100  head  registered  cattle.  Complete 
line  of  machinery.  Income  $30,000.  Terms. 
Meder  &  Ray,  Randolph,  New  York. 

TOP  ALFALFA  FARM,  $85,000.  One  of  the  best! 
300  acre  dairy  farm,  200  tillable,  50  pasture,  est. 
100,000  ft.  saw  timber;  fruit,  2  houses,  barn 
84  stanchions,  new  silo,  2nd  barn,  61  milk  cows, 
23  heifers,  7  calves,  100  hens,  valuable  machin¬ 
ery,  all  crops.  Financing  possibilities.  No.  5511. 
West’s,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Representative,  R.D.  #1, 
Madison.  New  York.  Phone  3171. 


PECANS 


PECANS  in  shell.  5  pounds  mixed.  $3.00.  Shelled 
meats,  regular  mix,  3  pounds,  $4.00;  best  mix,  3 
pounds,  $5.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor, 
Virginia. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

50.000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  aualitv 

price  list  on  application  Deliver  anywhere  w  u 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


CEDAR  POLES  for  pole  barns.  PentaUreatefTf^ 
durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  C 
driving.  15  cents  each  at  yard*  Truck  load  ris 
liveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  nf 
posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


_ NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs  Barr 
equipment.  Easy  terms  Free  literature,  no  ob 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available  Nolo 
Farm  Supply  Rome  New  York 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  _  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04:  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13  44  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples.  Out 
60th  year  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.  inc 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

SILOS  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service  Writ 

Charles  Mundy  RD  #2  Norwich.  New  York. 


CORN  Pickers,  corn  binders,  combines,  balers 

Several  new,  used;  most  makes,  models.  Write 
phone,  visit.  Baler  twine,  guaranteed,  @  56.95 
per  bale.  Binder  twine,  guaranteed.  <p)  $8.50  per 
bale.  Phil  Gardiner,  Muilica  Hill,  New  Jersey. 
Gridley  8-6291  and  Gridley  8-4444.  . 

CASELLINI-VENABLE,  Your  Caterpillar  Dealer 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  has  the  used 
Equipment  you  need!  Check  their  values!  1956 
Cat  D6-74,  9U  Series  with  hydraulic  Straight 
Dozer  and  Hyster  Winch,  used  only  as  demon¬ 
strator,  big  reduction  with  new  machine  guar¬ 
antee,  a  “Bonded  Buy.”  Cat  D6-60,  8U  Series, 
1952  tractor  with  hydraulic  Bulldozer,  Special 
price.  Cat  D2-50,  5U  Series,  tractor,  with  hy¬ 
draulic  Angledozer  and  Winch,  being  recondition¬ 
ed.  Cat  D2-50  Tractor  with  Hyster  Winch  only, 
a  “Certified  Buy,”  $3,350.  Allis-Chalmers  HD-7 
Tractor  with  Baker  Hydraulic  Straight  Dozer  in 
good  running  condition,  $3,200.  Cletrac  BG  Trac¬ 
tor  with  Hydraulic  Bulldozer  and  Carco  Winch 
good  condition,  $3,800.  International  TD6,  crank¬ 
case,  rollers,  and  radiator  guards  in  good  run¬ 
ning  Condition,  reduced  to  $1,950.  CAT  D3U 
Electric  set.  Self -regulated.  20  KW,  110-220  volt, 
1  phase,  60  cycle  with  gasoline  starting  engine, 
base,  radiator,  and  muffler,  a  “Bonded  Buy,’1 
Many  other  great  buys!  Contact  us  for  your 
needs,  Casellini-Venable  Corp.,  Barre,  Vermont 
Tel.  Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are 
registered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractoi 

Company.  _ 

THE  WIDEST  Selection  of  Used  Machinery  in 
Maine  is  at  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery  Co., 
your  Caterpillar  Dealer.  Model  BGS  Cletrac  Trac¬ 
tor  with  Heil  Hydraulic  Angledozer,  repairs  have 
been  made,  a  good  machine  to  “Buy  and  Try.’ 
A  Caterpillar  D2-50  Tractor  equipped  with  D2h 
Hyster  Towing  Winch,  an  excellent  woods  ma¬ 
chine,  will  sell  as  “Certified  Buy.”  Caterpillar 
D8  Tractor  with  Angledozer  and  rear  Double 
Drum  PCU,  engine  completely  rebuilt  last  year, 
“Buy  and  Try.”  A  Caterpillar  D2-50  Tractor, 
this  will  he  a  good  “Certified  Buy.”  Model  BDH 
Cletrac  Tractor  equipped  with  an  PIT  35W  Heil 
Hydraulic  Angledozer,  the  1952  machine  is  in 
very  good  shape  to  “Buy  and  Try.”  D2-40  Cat¬ 
erpillar  Tractor  equipped  with  Hydraulic,  Angl®' 
dozer,  recently  repaired,  “Buy  and  Try.”  D4-w 
Cat  Tractor  equipped  with  Cat  4A  Angledozer, 
No.  44  Hydraulic  Control  and  Hyster  Towing 
Winch,  good  D4’s  are  hard  to  find.  TF14A  in¬ 
ternational  Tractor  with  Bucyrus-Erie  Angle¬ 
dozer  and  Model  F  Carco  Winch,  a  really  good 
TD  12  to  “Buy  and  Try.”  Send  a  Postcard, 
Write,  Wire,  Phone  For  Complete  Listing.  Hougn- 
ton-Arnoid  Machinery  Co.,  59  Presumpscot  St. 
Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  SPruce  5-3121.  Caterpillar 
and  Cat  afe  the  registered  trademarks  of  me 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. _ 

DEPRESSION  Prices— We  sell  cheap— save  75% 
new  and  used  tractor  parts  —  150  makes i  ana 
models.  1956  catalog  ready — send  25C  —  r£!u™* 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  rar„ 
North  Dakota.  _ — 


MONEY  BACK  guarantee  baler  twine  miradej 
$5.75  per  bale,  approx.  40  ibs.  Save  hundreds 


of  dollars.  Buy  now  for  next  year.  Sold  all J 
son  $6.95  per  bale.  No  complaints  on  tnousa 
of  bales  sold.  Dealers  wanted.  Free  delivef. 

500  bales  ordered.  Send  $55.00  for  10  hales 
$6.50  for  one  bale  sample.  Immediate  Shipm  ■ 
Binder  twine,  $8.50  Write,  phone  or  - 
Phil  Gardiner,  Route  322  at  45  Muilica  Hhl.  j- 
Try  a  deal  with  Friendly  Phil.  Barley  $1. & 
bushel.  Hay.  $25.00  ton.  Tractors,  balers,  ^ 
bines,  corn  machinery;  new  and  used  at  reo i 
prices.  Phone  GRidley  8-6291  or  ■GRidlW^_°l21-L 
FOR  SALE:  Boggs  Bin  loader,  20  foot  boom, 
inches  wide  in  excellent  condition.  Price ?„aeaqau- ' 
able.  Phone  Clayville  21261.  Wells  Aldricn. 

ounit.  N.  Y.  _ - — - 

DEARBORN  Wood  Bros,  corn  picker.  Never 
used.  .T.  Boulli,  RFD  2,  Winsted.  Conn,  rnu 

Frontier  93367.  _ _ -rjj 

GOOD  JACK  Cider  press.  Singer  leather  sewi  » 


machine.  Arthur  Marschner.  Roulette,  Penna. 
SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus' ■Veek'.v'’  '‘T, 
all  sales  Buy  jeeps,  tractors,  etc.  “ire?  t 
4  issues  $1 ;  00.  Governmen 

Tllinnic:  _ . _ 

'Model 


government.  Next  -  _ 

Surplus.  Box  116,  Paxton,  Illinois. _ 

SAVE  TIME  and  Labor  with  versatHe 
Five  Wagon  Unloader  equipment.  R  s  h  Jsijjig 
it’s  simple  and  foolproof.  Cuts  cr°p. J1  „  few 
time  in  half!  Unloads  six-ton  load  *nv  wagon 
minutes  Equipment  mounts  easy  on  any 
or  truck.  Power  unit  slips  on  or  oft  m  ,  %r]c 
weighs  less  than  65  lbs.  with  Vs  H. j-  ^ 
motor.  Power  Unit  available  separate1 ly  ,jer 

motor,  false  front  endgate  or  canvas 
Howard  S  Crane.  Distributors.  Ver°na'  f.— ^ 
ST.  PIERRE  Automatic  Gutter  Cleaner-  SimP  ' 
trouble-proof,  easy  to  install,  world  !>  •£ 

and  strongest  barn  cleaner  chain.  non. 

drop-forged,  chrome  molybdenum  alloy  ^  otjier 
welded  chain.  Replacement  kits  tor '  “  c[ean- 
makes.  Write  for  full  information  °.n  DaManufac- 
ers.  silo  unloaders  and  nearest  dealer.  es. 

tured  by  St.  Pierre  Chain  Corporation, 
ter.  Mass. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  10  ft.  self.-propelled  comb  _e,; 


ivirvoou  i  "iimtiiio  J vv  u-  °  ~  _  rjirnTYli  J 

perfect  condition,  reasonable.  George  r 
Tavern.  New  York.  Tel.  NewbOTfdliiSJ— - 


,  Rock 


•also 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders  jn"'20 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  oW  "  ,.cfi  or 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  P  .  . 
frozen  silage  no  problem-  30  days.fiee  rjjjnojs, 
cost.  Write  Railde  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield, 
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ADDITIONAL  classified  ads 

I Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


SILOS 

ImcTi  WOOD  silos  foi  sale.  Contact  Universal 

■l  1  Silo  Co.,  Box  528AW,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


photographic  service 

I fix  FOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed 
brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  fot 
L  coin,  Mail  Pix.  Dept.  A.  Box  7100  Elkins 

Bait  Penna. _ 

IcpgciAirTHal  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  from 
Imur  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
IdKtle  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 

Itovice  62C  Schenectady  1.  New  York 
bx0^iFUL_enlargement  from  your  B&W  or 
Ldacolor  negative.  Yours  for  10ft,  just  by  ask- 
for  our  special  gift  offer.  Falls  Pictorial, 
Ujox  92.  Arlington  10,  Virginia. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Id 000  00  FOR  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimes 
“U4-S'  1895-0  1916-D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S, 

Jl-S,  1913-S,  1923-S.  We  pay  $10.00-52000.00. 
Certain  dates — Lincoln  cents,  $75.00.  Indian- 
Iheads,  $80.00  Large  cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  cents, 
@5.00.  2f  pieces,  $70.00.  3d  pieces,  $90.00. 
Halfdimes,  $500.00.  Shield  nickels,  $120.00.  1875 
Canadian  quarter,  $50.00.  Hundreds-  of  others 
Ivorth  $10.00— $1000.00.  Wanted  —  half  dollars, 
Idollars,  gold  coins,  paper  money,  etc.  Know 
their  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee 
baying,  selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  all 
Min  information  —  send  $1.00.  Purchase  made 
from  catalogue-holders  only.  Catalogue  dollar  re- 
Ifunded  on  $20.00  sale.  Worthycoin  Corporation, 
taders  Numismatic  Quotations  K-217-C,  Boston 
Massachusetts. 

 L - -  - - 

FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


■TULIPS,  hyacinths,  jonquils,  crocus,  gladiolus 
Ibyzantine,  muscari,  iris,  peonies,  cactus,  etc. 
Iffrite  for  price  list.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


_ _ SEEDS _ 

IFOR  SALE :  Tetra  Petkus  seed  rye  from  clean 
■fields.  Also  some  common  rye.  Order  early  if 
■you  need  seed  rye.  We  invite  you  to  inspect  our 
■fields.  Clark  Seed  Farms  Richford,  New  York. 


PLANTS 


■TRANSPLANTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  will  bear  next  spring.  Also  pot 
lawn  plants.  Catalog.  Pleasant  Valley  Farms, 
|Millbury,  Mass. _ 

■STRAWBERRY,  raspberry  and  blueberry  plants 

I  for  fall  setting.  Set  them  in  the  fall  for  better 
■results,  40  varieties. /'Write  for  free  catalog  and 
■planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad- 
|ford,  Mass. 


GINSENG 


■GINSENG:  Top  prices  since  1882.  Send  your 

■  ginseng  to  Belt  Butler  Co.  Dept.  A,  343  7th 
BAve„  New  York  1,  New  York 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


IWOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata 
letn  distounts  free  delivery,  and  doublt 
If™  preen  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  Send  $1 
|New  York  Akron  Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron 

■?£?.  STRIPS — Free  Samples  for  braiding  and 
Only  finest  selvedge  100%  pre-shrunk 
miii  ri froiTi  the  coat  factories  (no  dirty 
E  k  .  ‘  And  you  get  the  colors  you  want. 
E-  Ceding  teachers.  Money-back  guarantee, 
mention  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 
eJhm  street.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
&OIDER  Stamped  Linens.  Buy  direct  from 
Ini,  ?£turer  and  save.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Kg'  9?1,  Merribee,  16  West  19th  Street,  New 
liorkjii^N  Y. 

|®E— Big  New  Wholesale  Catalog!  Up  to  50% 
IS8  ■/  you’  family,  friends  on  nationally- 
Icarrk  iewelrY'  toys,  appliances.  Christmas 
Ittfaf  ,  F'  AIso  make  money  selling  part  time! 
42  II]  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846-AY,  Chicago 

lfrm£IASI®  Sufferers:  Discouraged?  Write  for 
iRnv  S,ortant  information  today!  Pixacol  Co., 
SSTOA.  Cleveland  18,  Ohio. _ 

|j„?i(££OFIT  Baking  New  Greaseless  Doughnuts 
Ipai  Grocers  buy  daily.  Free  plans.  George 
South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

Ifor  nh,EAPIEE’  hand  loomed  100%  nylon  bags 
I’m  „  rca  .and  grange  projects.  Fast  seller — 
|p  o  ci,mmJssion.  Write:  Josephine  E.  Gareau, 

tLox  514,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee. _ 

ln»5:PpES  52 — Baby  Booties  50c.  Eva  Mack, 


^jg^Springs,  New  York, _ . _ 

leim?N  rEMNANTS,  pastel  or  Xmas,  assorted 
Hibhrm  c,  W1dths.  100  yards  $1.00,  postpaid. 
TOn  Exchange,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IpH^ESS  Printing!  Letterheads,  billheads,  etc. 


I  ^Samples!  Mayhew  Press,  Milford,  N.  H. 

IfUSlNEjp - 

I  Wuiries 


luL— TESS  Cards  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid. 


Gaiprf™?  myited.  John  C  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
feS2Hg_New  York, _ 

and  n£lcki.ng  Lantern  —  Godey,  Peterson  books 
150  ivw.?azines-  List  Available.  Harlan  Wood, 
fj~--f2Ptague  Road.  North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Wn??>SPAEsING  signs.  Prices,  sample,  free. 

[g- — n  1  [ggg  Route  3,  Albion,  New  York. _ 

ably  p,.  jackets  renovated  expertly,  reason- 
FreennJe\TClrcular-  Dept.  64.  Berlew  Mfg.  Co., 
pj^ghJ^ew^York^ _ _ 

three  colored,  simulated  carved  wood, 

Glenda i„  r7°  6”  wings.  $2.95  ppd.  Carter,  1885 
Denver  15,  Colorado. _ 

Casse  k?PASSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices.  Free. 
’  °°  Cottage.  Middletown,  New  York. 


i0U  WILL  BE  AMAZED 

of 

j  e  resPonse  you  will  get  in  answer 
your  classified  advertisement  in 
Merican  agriculturist.  See  top  of 
ubseribers’  Exchange  Page  for  details. 


T 


HE  other  day  we  visited  a  farm 
where  a  heifer  had  aborted  her 
calf  at  about  the  fourth  month. 

This  was  the  third  occurrence  of 
this  kind  in  about  two  months,  and  the 
owner  was  beginning  to  get  a  little 
worried  about  the  matter.  In  addition  to 
the  abortions,  he  was  having  consider¬ 
able  trouble  in  getting  his  heifers 
settled  with  calf.  He  was  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  breeding  troubles  were 
due  to  vaccination  against  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease,  since  he’d  never  had  so  many  be¬ 
fore  he  started  a  calfhood-vaccination 
program  on  his  farm.  He  thought  that 
the  abortions  might  be  caused  by  a 
lack  of  some  kind  of  a  mineral  or  vita¬ 
min  in  the  ration.  However,  an  investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  both  the  breeding 
troubles  and  abortions,  were  being 
caused  by  a  contagious  disease  called 
vibriosis. 

This  is  caused  by  a  germ  called 
Vibrio  fetus,  and  animals  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ages  are  susceptible.  The  means 
of  spread  isn’t  definitely  known,  but 
the  germs  are  probably  most  often 
swallowed  with  food  and  water.  It’s 
likely  that  it  is  also  spread  by  the 
breeding  act,  for  the  germs  have  been 
found  in  the  semen  of  infected  bulls. 

Abortions  may  occur  at  any  time,  but 
they  are  commonest  during  the  first 
half  of  pregnancy.  Other  symptoms  are 
much  like  those  of  Bang’s  with  yellow 
calves,  retained  after-birth,  vaginal  dis¬ 
charges,  and  pus  in  the  uterus  all  being 
reported.  Abortions  that  occur  at  two 
or  three  months  may  easily  escape  no¬ 
tice,  and  signs  of  heat  in  supposedly 
pregnant  animals  may  furnish  the  first 
hint  that  something  is  wrong  in  a  herd. 

The  disease  may  be  diagnosed  in  any 
of  four  different  ways: 

1.  By  a  blood  test  of  suspected  ani¬ 
mals,  preferably  close  to  the  time  of 
abortion.  This  test  is  not  too  reliable, 
because  the  antigens  produced  by  vib¬ 
riosis  may  disappear  from  the  blood 
within  a  short  time  so  that  animals 
that  were  once  infected  won’t  react  to 
the  test. 

2.  By  making  a  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  stomach  contents  from  an 
aborted  calf  and  finding  V.  fetus  germs. 

3.  By  incubating  such  stomach  con¬ 
tents  so  that  the  germs  will  multiply 
and  be  easier  to  find  under  the  micro¬ 
scope. 

4.  By  making  a  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  semen  and  finding  V.  fetus 
germs. 

Animals  shown  as  diseased  by  any 
of  these  four  methods  must  then  be 
considered  as  both  carriers  and  spread¬ 
ers. 

No  treatment  is  recognized  for  vib¬ 
riosis  at  this  time,  although  injections 
of  antibiotics  directly  into  the  uterus 
may  help  settle  females  that  are  having 
breeding  troubles.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  infected  animals  soon  re¬ 
cover  from  this  disease  without  any¬ 
thing  being  done,  it  is  doubtful  that 
treatment  is  needed  very  badly,  any¬ 
way. 

Preventive  measures  are  largely 
limited  to  following  these  five  prac¬ 
tices  : 

1.  Blood  testing  all  purchased  ani¬ 
mals  for  vibriosis. 

2.  Making  purchases  only  from  herds 
known  to  be  free  of  suspicious  symp¬ 
toms  like  abortions  and  breeding- 
troubles. 

3.  Isolating  females  for  at  least  30 
days  after  they’re  brought  home. 

4.  Insisting  that  bulls  furnishing 
artificial  services  for  the  herd  be  regu¬ 
larly  tested  for  vibriosis. 

5.  Making  sure  that  purchased  bulls 
have  a  satisfactory  conception  rate  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  cows  bred  to 
them  during  the  past  year. 


In  case  of  an  outbreak,  the  following 
practices  are  recommended  for  prevent¬ 
ing  further,  spread  of  the  disease: 

1.  Cows  identified  as  infected  should 
be  isolated  and  not  bred  naturally  un¬ 
til  they  are  negative  to  the  blood  test. 

2.  Bulls  identified  as  infected  should 
be  removed  from  both  natural  and  arti¬ 
ficial  service  until  they  are  negative  to 
the  blood  test. 

—  A.  a.  — 

LIKES  POTATO 

MARKETING 

AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  Verne  Beverly 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 

I  agree  with  and  approve  of  your  and 
Walter  Been’s  article  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  This  article  clearly  ex¬ 
plains  how  Marketing  Agreements 
benefit  potato  growers.  Any  plan  that 
results  in  a  better  quality  product 
going  to  the  consumer  will  increase 
consumption  and  give  a  fairer  price  to 
growers.- 

A  Marketing  Agreement  plan  to  be 
successful  must  have  a  diversion  incen¬ 
tive.  We  should  recognize  the  National 
Potato  Council  for  recommending  a  di¬ 
version  program  in  August  of  1955  and 
the  USDA  for  accepting  the  recommen¬ 
dation  and  for  putting  the  plan  into 
operation.  Without  this  diversion  pro¬ 
gram  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Maine 
Marketing  Agreement  would  have  been 
such  a  success. 

It  is  regrettable  that  more  of  the 
producing  areas  do  not  have  Marketing 
Agreements.  Here  in  Upstate  N.  Y.  the 
fear  of  government  control,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  compulsory  inspections,  and  no 
starch  plants  are  the  objections  we 
hear.  It  is  going  to  take  an  educational 
program  to  explain  the  plan  and  to 
overcome  these  objections.  Articles  such 
as  yours  are  helping  to  do  just  this. 

— Lewis  M.  Hardison ,  Richford,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

BALES  SILAGE 

Dairyman,  Paul  Muscavitz,  of 
Georgetown,  Massachusetts,  bales 
his  grass  silage  in  the  field  to  save  ty¬ 
ing  up  money  for  a  field  chopper,  wag¬ 
ons,  unloader  or  elevator.  He  cuts, 
rakes,  bales  all  the  same  morning, 
trucks  the  bales  to  the  silo,  cuts  the 
strings  and  dumps  the  grass  silage  in¬ 
to  a  stationary  corn  chopper  for  chop¬ 
ping  and  blowing  into  the  silo. 

He  adjusts  his  baler  to  make  small 
bales  for  easier  handling.  He’s  been 
doing  it  four  years  now,  and  figures 
he’s  saving  money. — C.L.S. 


business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  .  , 

Craine,  Ine.,  916  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 

BROWN  SWISS 
MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL 

Anticipating  Sale  of  Farm,  Ralph  H.  Rose — Owner 
HERD  BANGS  CERTIFIED  —  T.B.  ACCREDITED 
— CALFHOOD  VACCINATED  —  ELIGIBLE  TO  GO 
ANYWHERE! 

41  HEAD:  40  milking  females,  including  8 
Fall  cows,  others  in  various  stages  of  lactation 
—I  bull.  12:00  Noon,  Thursday,  September  20,  1956, 
at  Rosemary  Farm — on  Rose’s  Brook  Road  3  miles  west 
of  South  Kortright,  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  (Town 
is  on  Route  10,  midway  between  Stamford  and  Delhi.) 
A  HERD  BUILT — by  a  program  of  consistently  using 
good-quality  bulls  of  the  breed.  Included  in  Sale  will 
be  many  animals  carrying  the  blood  of  The  Keeper  of 
Lee's  Hill,  Jane's  .Royal  of  Vernon  also  N.Y.A.B.C. 
daughters. 

Lunch  available  at  farm.  Overnight  accommodations 
at  South  Kortright,  Stamford.  Delhi. 

Auctioneer:  TOM  P  WHITTAKER.  Brandon,  Vt. 

For  Catalog  Write: 

FRANK  L.  JEWETT,  Sale  Mgr..  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SOUTHERN  TIER  CLUB  SALE 
Tues.,  Sept.  1 1th,  at  12:30  P.M.  at  the 
FAIR  GROUNDS  IN  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

30  COWS— 10  BRED  HEIFERS— 5  HEIFER  CALVES 
2  YOUNG  BULLS 

Tom  Baldwin  of  Treadwell  has  consigned  his  herd  of 
14  Cows.  3  Bred  Heifers,  and  2  young  Bulls.  There  will 
be  20  Cows  and  Bred  Heifers  selected  from  15  other 
good  herds  in  the  area  that  will  be  fresh  or  due  soon. 
The  Baldwin  cattle  will  be  in  all  stages.  Sixteen  daugh¬ 
ters  of  some  of  the  Breed’s  best  App.  sires  are  included. 
HEALTH:  Majority  are  Bang’s  Certified  and  Calf.  Vacc. 
All  will  be  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days 
before  sale.  Lunch  at  the  Sale. 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  Vt. 


Watch  for  VOSBURGH  AUCTIONS! 

I'll  pay  you  CASH  for  your  farm,  stock  & 
equipment  or  conduct  your  dispersal  if  you 
prefer. 

For  Action  call 

CHAS.  VOSBURGH 

Cortland,  N.  Y  Dial  SK  6-8133 

ANGUS  HEIFERS 

19  Yearling  Grade  Angus  Open 
Heifers.  Excellent  foundation 
stock. 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

COOPERS  TOWN  —  —  NEW  YORK 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

LITTLE  VALLEY,  N.  Y.  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12  1:00  P.M. 

THESE  ARE  THEIR  BEST 

The  tops  from  the  best  Guernsey  herds  in  the  area. 

Pedigrees,  Charles  F.  Rogers  Auctioneer,  John  B.  Merryman 


DUNLOGGIN  —  RAG  APPLE  —  BREEDING 

Bred  heifers,  cows,  calves  and  choice  bulls 
FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS'  PRICES 

Over  11  years  of  home  breeding— all  calfhood  vaccinated— herd  fully  accredited 
and  certified  since  1946— records  up  to  825  pounds  fat  on  2X  milking.- 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

CLAYTON  FARMS,  INC.;  NEW  MARLBORO,  MASS. 

John  A.  Johnston,  Manager  (Home  of  the  Redstones) 
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I  WAS  JUST 

FWRIt 

t 


What  would  you 
think  about  having 
a  lion  with  a  litter 
of  cubs  out  behind  the  barn  ?  Or  maybe 
a  rhinoceros?  Imagine  having  a  rhino 
out  in  the  pasture?  Be  kinda  strange, 
wouldn’t  it,  having  “big  game”  on  the 
farm  ? 


Well,  it  wasn’t  long  ago  that  the 
gran-pappy  of  those  pigs  of  yours  was 
as  dangerous  and  fierce  as  any  “big 
game”  in  the  world.  Folks  say  he  was 
meaner  than  any  old  lion  or  tiger.  And 
when  he  was  mad,  he  was  faster  than 
you’d  ever  figure  .  .  .  there’s  many  a 
hunter  who  never  got  a  chance  to  load 
a  second  shot. 

Now  take  a  look  at  those  domestic 
hogs  of  yours.  Sure,  they’re  still  noth¬ 
ing  to  get  careless  with,  but  they’re 
a  long  way  from  the  wild  pigs,  or  even 
from  the  old  razorback  for  that  matter. 


Today’s  pig  is  a  meat  makin’  ma¬ 
chine,  pure  and  simple.  Been  bred  that 
way  by  a  lot  of  real  smart  cookies.  You 
put  the  “right  stuff”  in  the  front  end 
and  the  critter  just  somehow  turns  to 
meat ! 

And  that’s  where  Watkins  comes  in. 
The  Watkins  Hog  Program  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  bit  of  a  pig’s  meat¬ 
making  ability  .  .  .  and  it  starts  even 
before  the  sow  is  bred.  And  during 
gestation,  you’ll  be  feeding  those  pigs 
the  “right  stuff”  even  before  they’re 
farrowed. 

By  the  time  they’re  farrowed,  they’re 
well  on  their  way.  Big-framed.  Vigor¬ 
ous.  Eager  to  grow.  Next  problem  is 
to  get  ’em  bn  the  Watkins  Pre-Starter 
ration.  And  ain’t  that  ridiculous?  When 
pigs  are  such  pigs,  why  you  should 
have  to  coax  ’em  to  eat!  It’s  not  al¬ 
ways  easy,  with  the  Watkins  Pre- 
Starter  or  any  other  kind.  It  takes  some 
time,  but  it’s  worth  it  for  several  rea¬ 
sons: 


1.  The  1956  baby  pig  NEEDS  the  high 
fortification,  the  minerals,  vitamins 
and  antibiotic  that  only  a  pre-starter 
supplement  can  give. 

2.  A  sow’s  milk  is  undependable,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Strong  pigs 
may  get  their  tummies  full  but  the 
pickings’ll  be  slim  for  the  weaker 
ones.  (Yet  the  Pre-Starter  will  save 
the  weak  ones,  and  turn  ’em  into 
good,  thrifty  pigs.) 

But  I  can  argue  all  day  and  it  won’t 
take  the  place  of  good  hard  facts,  will 
it?  So  here  are  the  facts  .  .  .  proved 
by  thousands  of  litters.  The  earlier  a 
pig  gets  on  the  Watkins  Pre-Starter, 
the  better  off  he  is.  He’ll  do  better  dur¬ 
ing  growing  and  fattening,  use  less  feed 
per  pound  of  gain,  be  a  better-doing 
pig,  and  be  ready  to  trade  for  cash 
sooner. 

To  top  it  off,  the  Watkins  Pre- 
Starter,  like  the  other  Watkins  pork  ra¬ 
tions,  COSTS  LESS  than  any  other  ra¬ 
tion  of  comparable  quality  because  you 
mix  it  yourself  .  .  .  from  Watkins  Min- 
Vite  for  Swine.  Next  time  your  Wat¬ 
kins  Dealer  calls,  why  not  give  him  a 
few  minutes  for  some  hog-talk  ? 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


What  Kind  of  a  Life  Partner  ? 


Prize  Winning  Letters 

KINDNESS  MOST 
IMPORTANT 

First  Prize  for  Girls 

EING  sixteen  I  am  naturally  very 
interested  in  boys.  Although  I  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  be 
perfect  in  every  respect,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  that  I  think  every  boy 
can  develop. 

I  think  kindness  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  these  qualities.  Kindness  covers 
a  lot  of  things.  It  includes  respect  for 
other  people’s  feelings,  ability  to  realize 
that  there  are  certain  things  that  a  girl 
considers  important,  such  as  being  on 
time,  or  telephoning  if  he  can’t  avoid 
being  late. 

A  sense  of  responsibility  is  a  fine 
quality.  A  boy  should  try  to  see  that 
a  girl  is  home  at  the  hour  set  by  her 
parents.  This  makes  them  like  the  boy, 
and  they  will  not  give  their  daughter 
a  hard  time  when  she  wants  to  go  out 
with  him. 

I  like  it  if  a  boy  asks  my  opinion 
about  where  to  go,  or  what  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do.  It  makes  me  feel  that  he  re¬ 
spects  my  opinion.  I  like  him  to  carry 
his  part  of  the  conversation.  It  makes 
me  ill  at  ease  if  I  know  that  I  have  to 
rattle  on,  getting  an  occasional  “yes” 
or  “no,”  or  a  grunt  from  him,  boring 
us  both. 

I  like  sincerity  in  a  boy,  also.  I  know 
when  he  tells  me  that  I  look  nice  or 
that  he  likes  the  way  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing,  he  really  means  it  and  is  not 
just  handing  me  a  line  or  flattering 
me.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  fool  to  know 
that  I  have  swallowed  a  lot  of  blarney. 

I  like  a  boy  to  be  polite  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  all  times,  whether  we  are  alone 
or  on  a  crowded  street.  Most  boys  have 
been  taught  good  manners  by  their  par¬ 
ents  or  can  learn  them  from  books,  so 
there  is  no  excuse  for  impoliteness. 

Not  every  boy  can  be  tall,  dark  and 
handsome,  but  each  one  can  make  him¬ 
self  “nice,”  which  includes  all  of  the 
qualities  that  I  have  mentioned. — D.  H., 
New  York 

*  *  * 

A  BACHELOR  SPEAKS 

First  Prize  for  Boys 

TURNED  26  four  weeks  ago,  and  am 
still  a  bachelor,  but  on  such  a  pleas¬ 
ant  subject  I  would  like  to  write. 
Whether  one  calls  it  the  soul,  or  the 
inner  self,  or  personality,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  inside  a  girl  that  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  the  things  I  like  in  girls.  It 
is  rare  and  hard  to  find,  and  one  looks 
for  it  first  in  the  eyes. .  They  are  na¬ 
ture’s  doorways  to  the  inner  self,  and 
they  should  be  clear  and  grave,  yet 
untroubled. 

I  like  a  girl’s  laugh  and  smile,  her 
look  of  concern  and  the  way  she  puts 
her  hand  on  your  arm  in  times  of 
trouble.  And  when  one  sees  the  slow 
tears  of  hurt  or  sorrow  dropping,  one’s 
heart  gives  a  great  wrench.  One  does 
not  forget,  and  this  is  called  love. 

I  like  a  girl’s  hands.  They  are  always 
smaller  and  softer  than  mine.  I  like 
them  long,  and  hope  that  they  play  the 
piano  or  some  instrument.  I  love  to 
hear  a  girl  sing,  quite  different  from  a 
bass  male  voice,  much  clearer  and 
sweeter,  and  pleasant  to  sing  with.  And 
I  like  to  hear  a  girl  talk  in  a  low  grave 
tone  that  occasionally  breaks  into 
laughter. 

I  like  the  graceful  way  in  which  a 
girl  walks,  and  I  love  the  way  she  runs, 
which  is  not  graceful  at  all.  Then  I 
laugh  to  see  her  “galumhing  along.” 

I  like  a  girl’s  mind;  it  is  so  different 
from  a  man’s.  One  can’t  argue  too 
strongly  with  a  girl,  and  I  like  taking 


In  Otir  Latest  Contest 

care  not  to  hurt  these  feelings  so  much 
more  tender  than  my  own. 

Although  I  am  very  bad  at  it,  I  like 
to  comfort  a  girl  when  she  is  sad,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  always  seems  strong  then. 
And  I  like  her  own  voice  full  of  warmth 
and  concern  when  I  myself  am  dis¬ 
mayed. 

So  that  is  what  I  like  in  a  girl, 
graceful,  awkward,  shy,  bold,  gravely 
laughing  and  walking  by  my  side  for  a 
short  way  or  forever. — G.S.,  New  York 

*  *  * 

STILL  LIKES  SAME  ROY 

Y  HUSBAND  is  my  life  partner 
and  this  is  my  description  of  him, 
though  it’s  very  hard  to  write  all  the 
good  things  about  him.  A  newspaper 
would  not  cover  it. 

I  first  saw  him  as  a  boy  around  the 
age  of  10  years,  and  myself  the  same 
age.  He  was  very  unlucky  as  a  child, 
as  his  parents  could  not  take  care  of 
him  and  his  sister.  They  gave  them  to 
the  state  to  take  care  of,  but  my  hus¬ 
band  always  had  a  very  level  head  and 
after  he  was  15  years  of  age  he  worked 
and  took  care  of  himself.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  good  and  honest,  ti’ustworthy  and 
very  considerate  of  others.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  a  man  anywhere  to  match  him 

We  have  four  children,  ages  19,  13,  11 
and  6,  and  he  is  the  same  to  them  all. 
If  they  need  money,  he  gives  it  to  them 
without  complaint,  but  advises  them  to 
spend  it  wisely,  which  they  do.  When¬ 
ever  the  children  need  to  be  corrected, 
he  sits  down  and  talks  very  under¬ 
standing^  in  a  low  voice  and  explains 
very  carefully,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  sternly,  so  that  they  understand 
his  meaning.  They  all  love  him  for  it. 

If  he  promises  us  something,  he 
stands  by  it  under  any  circumstances. 
His  plans  are  always  of  how  to  do 
things  to  include  us  all.  There  has  been 
quite  a  lot  of  sickness  in  the  family  and 
he  is  so  sympathetic. 

His  wages  are  not  overwhelming,  but 
he  has  a  steady  job.  He  works  60  hours 
a  week  and  averages  $70.  But  we  man¬ 
age  to  have  a  nice  car  and  a  checking 
account.  Our  oldest  boy  is  married  now. 
When  he  started  a  new  job  and  bought 
a  new  car,  he  had  to  have  a  co-signer, 
as  he  is  under  21.  My  husband  stood 
behind  him  to  help  him  get  started,  and 
always  is  very  helpful  to  our  family 
and  neighbors.  His  reputation  is  very 
good  and  clean. 

I  could  write  pages  more  about  him, 
so  my  opinion  of  “What  I  like  in  boys” 
includes  my  husband  even  though  he  is 
41  years  old  and  I  am  40.  He  is  still 
a  boy  when  it  comes  to  playing  games 
with  the  children. 

I  know  I  made  a  right  choice  in 
marrying  him,  and  I  consider  myself 
very  lucky  to  have  such  a  good  husband 
and  father  for  our  children. — I.B.,  Maine 
*  *  * 

SHARING  DREAMS 

GIRL  who  attends  church  and  takes 
part  in  its  activities  has,  I  think,  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  true  and  im¬ 
portant  values  of  life.  Her  Christian 
teaching  makes  her  a  more  understand¬ 
ing  and  better  person  in  the  home,  in 
life,  in  college  or  the  business  office.  She 
is  more  tolerant  of  others’  feelings, 
their  likes  and  dislikes. 

If  a  young  man  has  a  goal  set  in 
life,  say  of  a  college  degree,  or  to  be 
the  best  there  is  in  his  field,  the  right 
girl  can  give  him  encouragement  that 
can  make  the  difference  between  his 
success  or  failure  all  though  life. 

With  a  girl,  a  man  can  share  his 
dreams.  A  girl’s  inspiration  will  usual¬ 
ly  bring  these  dreams  into  reality.  If 
you  do  reach  your  goal,  she  will  be 
there  to  share  your  success,  but  if  on 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


When  You  Own  A 


You  Can  Unload  Grain 
With  a  Push  Button 


MOBILE 

WEDGE 


TRUCK  HOIST 


Independent  Operation  . . .  More 
Efficient  Lift ...  No  Power  Take-Off 


Works  with  Motor  on  or  Off 
Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Mount 

Smooth,  easy  lift  with  less  friction  and 
wear.  Electric-hydraulic  operation  for 
easy  transfer  from  truck  to  truck  at 
trade-in  time,  regardless  of  transmission. 
Push  button  control,  while  moving  or  at 
a  standstill,  motor  on  or  off.  Lower  first 
cost,  mounting  cost,  annual  cost. 

These  advantages  are  yours  for  less 
money  when  you  buy  a  Jayhawk.  Mod¬ 
els  for  large  trucks  or  pickups ...  at  Jay- 
hawk  dealers.  FREE  CIRCULAR  di¬ 
rect.  Write  today. 


WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Since  1903  Dfpt.  |f|nR  Salina,  Kansas 


Distributed  by 

GATH  &  HERNS,  INC.,  Buffalo,  New  Tor 


Get  the  Best 
in  Concrete  Slios 

COROSTONE 


•  STRONG  —  T-Beom 
Action  for  maximum 
strength. 

•  LONG  LIVED  — Staves 
are  corrugated  and  vi¬ 
brated  in  individual 
molds  for  long  life. 

•  SAVE  MONEY  —  Save 
up  to  25%  with  a 
Corostone. 

Trained  crews  erect. 

Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  folder 
TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL  STEEL  SILO  CO. 

Box  528-A  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  on  Universal  Silos. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 

City  . 


r- STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

J - ^  —  FOR  all  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOCS 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •  Quick  D® 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  to  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J- 
.Tel,  HUbbard  7-4018— 


TIME  WELL  SPENT 

Time  taken  to  -ead  the  atJvertiseir'en® 
in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is 
well  spent — tor  there  is  no  bet 
to  keep  well  informed  on  new 
on  the  market,  what  to  buy  o*  .„t 
price  and  where  to  go  to  get 
you  want.  When  you  answer 
be  sure  to  mention  the  name  ot 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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other  hancf,  failure  dims  the  rosy 
(horizon,  she  will  stand  by  and  aid  you 
|at  a  time  when  you  need  it  most. 

I  A  girl  may  dress  in  satins  or  lace, 

Ljr  jeans  or  overalls,  but  deep  inside, 
lheneath  the  clothes,  the  girl  has  a  real, 
warm,  deep  and  understanding  heart. 

!t'S  when  the  going  gets  the  toughest 
■that  she’ll  come  through  and  show  you 
l,at  you  have  a  true  friend.— G.W.H., 

|y«o  York 

*  *  * 

soon  LOOKS  no 
Guarantee 

’VERY  GIRL  has  her  own  idea  of 
lithe  “perfect”  boy  fi’iend.  At  seven- c 
Iteen,  I  have  accumulated  quite  a  list 
"of  qualities  for  my  “ideal.” 

Too  often  we  are  impressed  with 
Iphysical  attractiveness  and  later  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  handsome  physique  and 
jcharming  face  cannot  compensate  fon 
manners,  slovenly  appearance,  or 
[objectionable  character.  Therefore,  I 
■don't  consider  a  handsome  face  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  a  desirable  date. 

Upon  meeting  someone  new,  I  first  of 
all  notice  appearance.  The  importance 
lot  neat  clean  clothes  and  personal 
■cleanliness  cannot  be  overestimated. 

JiVothing  can  beat  soap  and  water, 
lomb,  fingernail  file,  and  shoe  polish 
[to  make  a  good  impression. 

Manners  cannot  be  emphasized 


always  the  good  looking,  athletic  type 
or  the  free  spenders  whom  the  girls 
prefer.  Rather,  the  boys  who  have  the 
seemingly  mysterious  thing  called  “per¬ 
sonality”  are  usually  the  popular  ones. 

There  are  many  qualities  that  go  into 
the  making  of  a  pleasing  personality. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  which  I 
think  girls  consider  important. 

Good  Sportsmanship:  This  means 
something  more  than  being  a  good 
athlete.  It  means  playing  the  rules  of 
the  game  of  life — not  talking  about 
your  own  bad  luck,  but  not  gloating  if 
you  win. 

Gentlemanly  behavior:  Good  manners 
will  go  further  than  good  looks.  I,  as 
a  girl  of  14  years  of  age,  think  girls 
tcare  about  the  impression  a  boy  makes 
on  other  people.  Knowing  how  to  act  in 
public  is  important.  Little  courtesies 
such  as  walking  next  to  the  curb,  greet¬ 
ing  adults,  and  getting  a  girl  home  at 
the  scheduled  hour  will  usually  win  a 
girl’s  admiration. 

Neat  appearance:  I  think  girls  prefer 
boys  who  are  neat  and  tidy.  I  dislike 
mussy  suits,  soiled  shirts  and  dirty 
fingernails.  Haircuts  and  neatly  combed 
hair  are  important  if  you  want  to  im¬ 
press  the  girls  and  expect  them  to 
notice  you. 

Consideration  of  girls  preference: 
Girls  like  boys  who  are  thoughtful  and 
considerate.  They  like  to  have  a  boy 


Can  Animals  Think? 

We  have  a  little  Boston  terrier  at  our  house  that  understands  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  several  words  and  knows,  I  am  sure,  what  any  member  of  the  family 
is  going  to  do  when  he  starts  doing  it.  In  dozens  of  ways  she  does  things  that 
I  am  sure  require  at  least  some  elemental  thinking. 

Scientists  say  that  animals  do  not  really  think.  They  work  on  memory  and 
instinct — whatever  that  is.  How  do  you  feel  about  it?  Do  animals  think? 

For  the  best  short  letter  on  his  subject  giving  reasons'  for  and  examples 
of  your  conclusions,  American  Agriculturist  will  pay  $5.00,  and  $1.00  for  all 
the  others  we  can  find  room  to  print.  Letters  should  be  written  plainly  on 
only  one  side  of  the  paper,  typewritten  if  possible,  but  this  is  not  an  absolute 
requirement.  Address  them  to  American  Agriculturist,  Department  CAT, 
Savings  Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  have  them  in  our  office  not  later 
than  Sept.  17. 


pough,  either.  They  are  one  of  the  dis¬ 
junctive  marks  of  a  gentleman  and  can 
transform  the  boy  next  door  into  a 
knight  in  shining  armor. 

So  far  we  have  just  “scratched  the 
[surface”  of  my  ideal.  What  about  intel- 
igence?  I’d  much  rather  talk  to  a  boy 
'nth  good  common  sense  and  general 
(knowledge  than  a  fellow  with  the 
'fains  of  Einstein,  but  who  doesn’t 
jsnow  what’s  going  on  outside  his  front 
poor. 

Mow  let’s  examine  his  character.  I 
Nmire  the  boy  who  is  considerate  and 
jrospectful  of  his  elders,  and  who  ac- 
jCePts  and  profits  by  their  advice,  who 
f  friendly,  dependable,  cooperative, 
onest  and  humble;  who  keeps  striving 
oward  better  things,  and  will  work 
^at(l  to  provide  for  his  family;  who 
[  eats  his  mother  with  especial  respect 
^  kindness;  and  who  will  be  as  re- 
Pectful  and  polite  to  me  when  we  are 


plone 

But 


as  when  we  are  among  others, 
most  important  of  all,  I  want 


ls  b°y  to  have  faith  and  trust  in  God 
follow  His  Word,  for  if  he  does,  he 
be  automatically  striving  for  the 


[best 

[bond 

Ition 


ln  life,  and  he  and  I  will  have  this 
in  common.  What  better  founda- 


,,  eould  a  marriage  have?  —  D.  R., 
H®  York 


hoTEf’TIOX 

r^RECIATED 

1  many  boys  have  an  idea  that 
L^ust  possess  good  looks,  wavy 
L  ’  .  athletic  and  have  plenty  of 
L  lnS  money  to  be  popular  with 

^ut  don’t  you  believe  it,  boys.  It  isn’t 


notice  and  remember  what  they  wear, 
what  movie  and  television  stars  they 
like,  what  foods  they  prefer  and  where 
they  like  to  go. 

Protectiveness:  I  think  most  girls 
like  to  have  male  protection  against 
mice,  spiders,  thunderstorms  and  other 
terrifying  things. 

I  think  girls  also  like  to  be  on  time 
to  a  dance  or  party. 

Girls  like  boys  who  are  cheerful  and 
have  a  good  sense  of  humor.  They  also 
like  boys  who  are  reliable  and  depend¬ 
able. — M.C.,  Pa. 

H*  •!• 

PHYSICAL  HANDICAP 
DOESN’T  MATTER 

MY  DREAM  man  is  the  one  who  uses 
no  bad  language,  has  courage  to 
speak  his  own  honest  opinion,  lives  up 
to  the  Ten  Commandjments  and  the 
golden  rule.  A  man  should  have  good 
manners  and  acquire  enough  education 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  future  life 
as  a  husband  able  to  support  a  family. 
A  man  as  perfect  as  this  is  not  impos¬ 
sible,  and  I’m  hoping  he’ll  come  my 
way  some  day. 

Some  girls  only  consider  good  looks 
and  think  that  if  a  man  has  a  physical 
handicap  he  is  not  worthy  of  love.  If 
they  only  knew  it,  he  needs  love  more 
than  anyone  else.  My  uncle  has  been 
blind  for  over  20  years;  he  has  never 
married,  but  he  needs  the  loving  care 
and  help  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Any  man  who  loves  an  animal  of  any 
sort  wins  my  admiration,  as  a  friend  of 
animals  is  a  friend  of  mankind. — F.D., 
New  York 


See  twice  as  much...at  no  extra  rail  fare! 


Make  it  a  bargain  “Circle  Tour”.  Travel  Northern  Pacific’s 
scenic  route  across  the  Northwest  to  or  from  California — and 
pay  no  more  rail  fare  than  via  the  direct  route! 

Aboard  the  Vista-Dome  North  Coast  Limited,  you’ll  see  spec¬ 
tacular  scenery — the  rugged  Rockies,  the  evergreen  forests — from 
any  one  of  four  Vista-Domes.  You’ll  enjoy  extra  service,  too — the 
attention  of  a  friendly  Stewardess-Nurse  w'ho’ll  look  after  your 
comfort. 

With  low  Family  Fares,  it  costs  less  than  you  think  to  take  this 
wonderful  trip.  For  full  details,  write  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
Room  534  International  Bldg.,  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


VISTA-DOME 

Abm&mr&Mffeo 

One  of  the  world’s  £&/&///>£  trains 
CHICAGO  •  TWIN  CITIES  •  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST 


horse  power. ..depend  on 

ABSORBINE 

•  In  the  Maine  woods,  horses  can’t  be 
beat  for  yarding  logs.  And  the  men  who 
run  these  operations  know  there’s  no  lini¬ 
ment  for  horses  more  effective  than  de¬ 
pendable  Absorbine. 

A  finishing  rub  with  Absorbine  can 
prevent  lay-offs  due  to  galled  shoulders 
or  sore  necks.  By  treating  bruises  and 
swellings  with  Absorbine  early,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  more  serious  case  of  ring¬ 
bone  or  bog  spavin.  Does  not  blister  skin. 
Only  $2.50  for  large  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WHILE  IT  CLEANS 

Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
Size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 

_ SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE _ 


J  W.  HANCE  MFO.  CO  .  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAT  3EEQ.  CLEANERS  — I  TREAT- A-MATIC  SEED  JREATERt 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GRANGEMcLEAN 


SILO  UNLOADER 


PUSH-BUTTON 
PROGRESS 


Here  is  the  Silo  with  the  modern  features,  saves 
you  work  and  money.  For  over  33  years  Grange 
Silo  has  built  a  proven  record  of  low  mainte¬ 
nance.  Now  you  can  purchase  an  UNLOADER 
separately  to  make  your  Grange  Silo  even  more 
efficient.  Operates  by  push  button  in  feed  room. 
Eliminates  the  tiring  job  of  silage  forking  and 
climbing.  Write  for  free  folders  today. 


pmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmg 

{  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.  fl 
|  Without  obligation  please  send  folders  on  | 
|  Grange  Silo  and  Unloader. 

■  name: . . . . . - .  1 

I  address: . . .  I 

I  I 

m  . - . .  a 

5  easy  terms  available 
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EACH  GARMENT 

Only  Qua 

fyaAd  54 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  Enclose 
THIRTY-FIVE  CENTS  (35c)  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent 
by  first-class  mail,  add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST  PATTERN  SERVICE,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


4860.  Choose  a  wool  remnant  to 
make  this  smart  ensemble.  Diagrams 
show  how  few  seams  are  required. 
Misses’  sizes  10  to  18.  All  sizes  take  3 
yd.  54-in.  for  each  garment.  35  cents. 


9241.  Smart  classic  with  simple 
lines.  Note  graceful  bib-effect,  convert¬ 
ible  collar,  and  slimming  6-gore  skirt. 
Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  30  to  42.  Size 


16  takes  4%  yds.  35-in. 


35  cents. 


4616 

SIZES 


4526 

FOR  DOLL 
14"— 22" 
TALL 


f\  'U/a/ui/ioJte, 


9002 

SIZES 

14%-24% 


4616.  A  princess  silhouette  in  your 
favorite  step-in  styling.  The  soft, 
simple  lines  are  adaptable  to  many 
fabrics.  Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size 
16  takes  4%  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 

9095.  Step-in  dress  to  delight  the 
half-sizer.  See  the  softly  draped  neck¬ 
line  and  pretty  pockets.  A  Printed  Pat¬ 
tern  in  half  sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size 
16%  takes  4%  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 

4619.  A  wonderful  bra  to  give  you 
firm,  comfortable  support — the  perfect 
foundation  for  all  your  fashions.  Wo¬ 
men’s  sizes  36  to  50.  Size  36  takes  1 
yd.  35-in.  35  cents. 


9002.  A  srpart  step-in  style  with 
long-waisted  look  for  the  half-sizer.  See 
the  unusually  pretty  collar  detail.  Half 
sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size  16  %  takes  3% 
yds.  35-in.;  %  yd.  contrast.  35  cents. 

9305.  A  longer  waist  above  her  fa¬ 
vorite  whirly  skirt.  She’ll  love  the 

saucy  neckline  bow.  Girls’  sizes  6,  8, 

10,  12,  14.  Size  10  takes  2%  yds.  39-in.; 
%  yd.  contrast.  35  cents 

9340.  Easy-sew  jumper  and  compan¬ 
ion  blouse  designed  for  the  shorter, 
fuller  figure.  Half  sizes  14%  to  24%. 
Size  16%:  Jumper  3%  yds.  39-in.; 
blouse,  1%  yds.  35  cents. 


9340 

SIZES 

14% -24% 


4785.  Bright  as  a  sunny  morning' 
this  button-back  apron  with  gay  nCi 
rack  trim  and  appliqued  posies.  Women 
sizes  36  to  52.  Size  36  takes  3  yds.  3o-m 
Applique  transfer  included.  00  cen 

4526.  Sew  early  for  Santa!  Make 
complete  wardrobe  for  her  dolly— Pa^ 
dress,  school  dress,  jumper,  blouse,  co  ■ 
pixie  hat,  nightie,  robe,  slip,  and  Pan  1 

In  doll  sizes  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  inches 

35  cents 

4707.  It’s  easy  to  make  this  classic 
no  fitting  problems;  no  waistline  sea 
Just  cinch  waist  with  favorite 
Misses’  sizes  12  to  20;  40.  Size  16  a 
4%  yds.  35-in. 
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W*  CHOICE  FRUITS 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


HAT  a  wealth  of  good  eat¬ 
ing,  minerals,  and  vitamins 
tumble  out  of  Fall’s  fruit 
basket— all  those  delicious¬ 
ly  flavored,  eye-appealing 
Ifed,  yellow,  green  and  purple  fruits, 
Ljth  their  tartness,  juiciness,  and  Crisp¬ 
ins!  Fruit  cups,  fruit  plates,  fruit 
(bowls,  fruit  trays,  fruit  garnishes,  fruit 
jsalads,  fruit  desserts,  preserved  fruits 
I -there  is  no  end  to  ways  to  use  fall 
I  fruits.  Plan  to  serve  them  at  every 
(meal  while  they  last,  and  try  some  of 
|these  delectable  recipes : 

FRESH  FRUIT  COMPOTE 

Prepare  small  slices  of  watermelon, 
Icantaloupe  and  honeydew  balls.  Re- 
|move  small  green  seedless  grapes  from 
[stems.  Quarter  and  pit  ripe  plums.  Peel, 
|pit,  and  quarter  peaches.  If  you  have 
|some  late  raspberries,  strawberries,  or 
|blueberries,  or  blackberries,  plan  to  use 

few  of  these  (otherwise  use  frozen 
|ones). 

For  individual  servings,  arrange 
Islices  of  watermelon,  melon  balls,  and 
(plum  quarters  attractively  in  flat  glass 
serving  dishes.  Garnish  with  green 
(grapes  and  add  a  few  of  any  one  of 
(the  berries.  Just  before  serving,  pour 
(ginger  ale  over  fruit  and  add  a  sprig 
|of  mint. 

PEACH  KUCHEN 

Make  up  a  recipe  of  your  best  rich 
(pastry  to  which  you  have  added  2  table- 
(spoons  sugar  and  y2  teaspoon  baking 
(powder.  With  your  hands,  press  a  fairly 
(thick  layer  of  pastry  onto  the  bottom 
(and  up  the  sides  of  a  square  glass  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Peel,  halve,  and  pit  enough 
(peaches  to  fill  the  dish  with  slightly 
(overlapping  slices.  Sprinkle  peaches 
(generously  with  sugar  and  a  dash  of 
(cinnamon.  Mix  1  cup  rich  milk  or  cream 
(with  2  egg  yolks  and  pour  over  the 
(peaches.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (400°) 
|about  25  to  35  minutes.  Serves  6  to  8. 

FROZEN  FRESH  PEAR  SALAD 

Pare,  halve,  and  core  ripe  pears.  Ar¬ 
range  pears  cut  side  up  in  a  shallow 
§J<iss  baking  dish  or  pan.  For  an  8- 
■ach  dish  you  will  need  about  8  to  10 
halves,  depending  upon  their  size.  Soft¬ 
en  and  thin  2  packages  of  cream  cheese 
with  about  1  cup  or  more  of  French 
dressing.  Pour  around  pear  halves  and 
freeze.  At  serving  time,  cut  into  serv¬ 
es  and  arrange  on  crisp  salad  greens 
"ith  rounded  side  of  pears  up.  If  you 
wish,  you  may  place  a  layer  of  sliced 


fresh 


pears  in  the  pan  before  pouring 


per  the  thinned  cream  cheese. 

SERVE-YOURSELF  FRUIT  PLATTER 

Place  a  cottage  cheese  mold  (see 
recipe  below)  in  the  center  of  a  large 
Patter  covered  with  crisp  salad  greens. 
i°ng  each  side  arrange  overlapping 
pices  of  different  kinds  of  melons  and 
garnish  with  any  berries  available.  At 
each  end  arrange  peach  halves  and 
par  halves  which  have  been  dipped  in 
ruit  juice  or  ascorbic  acid  mixture  to 
pevent  darkening.  Garnish  with  clus- 
green  seedless  grapes.  Serve 


Iters  of 


pe  of  the  Poppy  Seed  Fruit  Salad 
ressings  available  in  your  super  mar- 
e  and  buttered  nut  bread  slices  or 


sandwich 


ls  the 

mold : 


es  with  this  fruit  platter.  Here 
recipe  for  the  cottage  cheese 


molded  cottage  cheese  salad 

p/2  tablespoons  gelatin 
k  cup  cold  water 
u  cup  light  cream 
y  CUI)S  cottage  cheese 
(j  1  teaspoon  salt 
%  cul)  slivered,  toasted  almonds, 

11  desired 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water  and  then 
*°ver  hot  water  and  stir  until  dis- 
the into  the  cream.  Fold  in 
c°ttage  cheese,  salt,  and  nuts,  if 


used,  and  blend  well.  Pour  into  an  oiled 
bread  tin  and  chill  overnight.  If  you 
wish,  mold  this  salad  in  a  ring  mold 
and  fill  center  with  fall  fruit  mixture 
after  unmolding.  Serves  6  to  8. 

WAYS  WITH  MELON 

Cut  spears  of  watermelon,  honeydew, 
and  cantaloupe,  arrange  on  salad  plates 
in  alternating  slices,  and  garnish  with 
wedge  of  lime. 

Slice  cantaloupes  crosswise,  peel*and 
top  slices  with  different  colored  sher¬ 
bets. 

Cut  cantaloupes  in  quarters  and 
serve  scoop  of  ice  cream  in  center. 

For  a  serve-yourself  cantaloupe  sun¬ 
dae  dessert,  arrange  on  a  large  tray 
small  cantaloupe  halves,  a  bowl  with 
scoops  of  ice  cream,  and  several  bowls 
of  sauces,  such  as  raspberry,  pineapple, 
peach,  etc.  To  serve  fancy,  cut  edges  of 
melons  into  scallops  or  points. 

LAYERED  PEACH  SPONGE  CAKE 

2  egg  whites 

2  egg  yolks 
1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  sifted  cake  flour 
1.  teaspoon  baking  powder 
*4  teaspoon  salt 
i/2  cup  hot  milk 
1  tablespoon  butter 

Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff.  Beat  egg 
yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored. 
Add  beaten  yolks  to  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  and  beat  well.  Beat  in  the  sugar. 
Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder,  and 
salt,  and  fold  into  the  egg  mixture.  Add 
butter  to  the  hot  milk,  and  blend  into 
the  mixture.  Pour  into  9-inch  pie  tin, 
the  bottom  only  of  which  has  been 
lightly  greased  with  butter.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°)  25  minutes.  Cool 
and  remove  from  pan.  At  serving  time, 
slice  crosswise.  Place  sweetened  sliced 
peaches  on  bottom  half.  Adjust  top 
piece.  Add  more  peaches  and  cover 
with  sweetened  whipped  cream.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

DUTCH  PLUM  CAKE 

1  y2  cups  sifted  flour 

2  Yz  teaspoons  baking  powder 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
(4  cup  shortening 

1  egg 

14  cup  milk 

12  fresh  prunes  or  plums 

Sift  dry  ingredients.  Cut  in  shorten¬ 
ing  until  well  blended.  Beat  egg  slight¬ 
ly,  combine  with  milk  and  add  to  flour 
mixture,  stirring  just  enough  to  blend. 
Pat  dough  into  a  well  buttered  9-inch 
round  cake  pan.  Place  plums,  cut  in 
two  and  stoned,  skin  side  down,  on 
dough.  Sprinkle  with  topping  made  by 
blending  3  tablespoons  butter  with  % 
cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon  flour,  and  ll/2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375°)  until  golden 
brown,  30  to  35  minutes.  Serve  warm 
with  cream  or  ice  cream.  Serves  6. 

FROZEN  FRESH  FRUIT  COMPOTE 

31/2  cups  sugar 

4  cups  boiling  water 
y4  teaspoon  ascorbic  acid 

8  medium  (2  to  2/2  pounds) 
fresh  peaches 

4  large  (2  pounds)  fresh  pears 

1  medium  fresh  pineapple  OR 

1  large  can  pineapple  chunks 

2  medium  fresh  cantaloupes 

Combine  sugar  and  water,  stir  until 
dissolved,  and  cool.  Stir  in  ascorbic 
acid.  Cool  and  place  in  refrigerator 
while  preparing  fruits.  Peel,  stone,  and 
slice  ripe  but  firm  peaches  to  make  6 
cups.  Peel,  core,  and  dice  pears  to 
make  4  cups.  Peel  pineapple  and  pre¬ 
pare  4  cups  small  wedges  or  use  pine¬ 
apple  chunks.  Cut  out  4  cups  canta¬ 
loupe  balls  with  small  scoop.  As  you 
prepare  the  fruit,  place  it  in  a  large 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


Imperial  Model  625-PA  or  725-PA  Automatic  Power-Air 

Another  beautiful  thing 
about  this  heater 
is  the  price  ! 


Take  advantage  of  this  Duo-Therm  Pre- 
Season  offer  of  a  brand  new  Duo-Therm 
oil  heater  and  S30.00  Power-Air  Blower 
— all  for  the  price  of  the  heater  alone! 

What  better  reason  to  replace  your 
old-fashioned  heater  with  a  modern 
Duo-Therm!  Exclusive  Dual  Chamber 
Burner  gets  more  heat  from  every  drop 
of  oil.  All-steel  heat  chamber  puts  heat 
in  your  home  faster  . . .  doesn’t  soak  up 


heat  like  old-fashioned  cast-iron.  Duo- 
Therm’s  Automatic  Power-Air  puts  lazy 
ceiling  heat  to  work  for  new  “living  level” 
comfort,  wall-to-wall,  room-to-room. 

So  live  a  little!  Enjoy  real  comfort 
plus  a  bright  new  look  to  your  living 
room.  All  this  plus  extra  savings,  if  you'll 
see  your  Duo-Therm  man  soon.  OlTcr 
good  for  limited  time. 

And  what’s  a  better  time  than  today? 


SAVE  $20  on  this  handsome  GAS  consolette! 

Limited  time  only.  Mayfair  Model  1304-SP-PA — 
fully  vented.  Complete  with  Power-Air  Blower,  auto¬ 
matic  safety  shut-off.  Equaflame  Burner  available  for 
any  type  gas,  including  bottled  or  bulk  LP. 

Duo-Therm  offers  a  wide  range  of  gas,  oil  or  LPG 
models,  1-  to  6-room  capacity.  Styles  and  finishes  to 
beautify  any  room. 


Duo-Therm 


for  Fully  Automatic  heat 
wherever  you  need  it 


Home  Heaters  •  Water  Heaters  •  Gas  Incinerators  •  Power  Mowers  •  Snow  Removers 
Products  of  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing  3,  Michigan 


m:w  fall  woolens 

FREE  SWATCHES,  ot  FALL'S  smartest  all  wool, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct  from  MILL.  Make  coats, 
suits,  dresses,  skirts,  sport  shirts,  children's 
wear,  etc.  at  home. 

SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Dept.  A-9  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Electrify  That  Beautiful  Oil  Lamp 
With  An  Original  "Down  East"  Converter! 

Presto;  just  unscrew  the  old  oil' 
i'burner  (with  the  flat  wick),  screw! 
in  the  new  Electrified  Converter, 
and  your  lamp  is  ready  to  use.  [ 
(Guaranteed).  Price  $1.25  ea.  — 1 
(Add  15c  postage)  Complete  with  cord,  plug 
socket,  switch. 

Armstrong  &  Co.,  Damariscotta  3,  Maine ; 


WAKE  UP 
RARIN’  TO  GO 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  I 


*  BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS  * 
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Her  cooking  has  won  37  ribbons 


Syracuse  Mother  Wins  Gold  Cup 
in  State  Fair  Cooking  Contest 


Son  John  is  just  one  member  of 
the  Stiles  family  who  inspires  Mrs. 
Everett  Stiles  to  win  cooking  con¬ 
tests.  The  others  are  her  older  son 
and  her  husband.  Shown  here  are  a 
few  of  the  many  prizes  Mrs.  Stiles 
has  won — all  at  the  NewYorkState 
Fair.  In  fact  last  year  at  this  fair, 
Mrs.  Stiles  won  9  prizes  and  that 
Gold  Cup  as  well. 

The  busy  mother  of  two  young 
sons,  and  an  active  member  of 
church  and  civic  groups,  Mrs.  Stiles 
likes  to  find  handy  ways  of  doing 
things.  That’s  why  she  uses 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast. 
“It  keeps  for  months  so  it’s  always 
handy  when  I  need  it,”  she  says. 


“And  this  fresh  lively  yeast  rises 
so  fast.” 

That’s  how  most  good  cooks  feel 
about  Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast!  This  dry  yeast  is  so  con¬ 
venient — keeps  for  months  on  your 
shelf.  And  it’s  fast  rising,  easy  to 
use.  When  you  bake  at  home,  use 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
for  your  yeast- raised  specialties  and 
for  the  new  “Yeast-Riz”  main 
dishes.  There’s  a  “Yeast-Riz”  recipe 
on  every  “Thrifty  Three”  strip! 

Get  the  New 
“ Thrifty  Three” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


'I  just  thought  it  would 
make  you  feel  better  to 
know  that  I'm  satisfied 
with  what  I  bought." 

smsm  mum  mmt  sss&as  mam s  %mm 


FOUR  WAYS  BRAND  NAMES  SATISFY  YOU  MOST 

1. 

BUY  WITH  TRUST!  Spend  confidently  on  » 
known  quality.  Brand  Names  wear  best, 
work  best,  taste  best,  are  best. 

2. 

SHOP  WITH  EASE!  Spend  efficiently  on 
proved  value.  Brand  Names  save  time 
“puzzling”  over  labels, models,  prices, etc. 


Advertisers  in  this  magazine  are 
good  names  to  know.  They’re  proud 
of  their  brands  ’cause  they  satisfy  so! 


3. 

ENJOY  MORE  CHOICE!  Spend  shrewdly 
among  widest  selections.  Brand  Names 
offer  the  most  in  sizes,  types,  colors, 
flavors,  etc. 

4. 

GET  THE  "LATEST”!  Spend  smartly  on  up- 
to-date  products.  Brand  Names  keep  im¬ 
proving,  modernizing,  introducing  new 
things. 


BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


September  Needlework 


795.  Dainty  pineapple  design  forms  center  of 
this  pretty  doily.  Directions  for  crochet  set 
(22-inch  large  doily  and  smaller  matching 
doily)  in  No.  30  mercerized  cotton;  smaller  in 
No.  50.  For  larger  doilies,  use  string.  25  cents. 


7046.  Pretty  party  dress  with  puffed  sleeves 
and  embroidery  icing.  Use  remnants.  Child’s 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10.  Pattern,  embroidery  trans¬ 
fer.  STATE  SIZE.  25  cents. 


7248.  He’s  a  bunny;  he’s  a  pajama  bag!  Tots 
pop  their  P.J.’s  into  the  slit  in  front;  bunny 
snoozes  on  bed  all  day  ’til  nighttime.  Two 
flat  pieces,  plus  round  stuffed  head.  Pattern 
pieces,  transfers,  25  cents. 


869.  In  just  a  few  hours  you  can  cro¬ 
chet  a  pretty  doily  for  table  or  chair. 
Three  jiffy-crochet  doilies  in  No.  50 
mercerized  cotton.  Round  doilies  are  7 
and  7 y2  inches;  oval,  9  x  12  inches. 
Larger  in  No.  30  or  bedspread  cotton. 
Directions.  25  cents. 


645.  Make  a  colorful  patchwork  quilt 
from  gay  scraps.  Pattern,  charts,  easy 
directions  for  making  80  x  104-inch 
patchwork  cover.  25  cents. 


TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 

Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  e°in*| 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  2  5  7,  Needlecra 
Service,  P.O.  Box  162.  Old  Chelse° 
Station,  New  York  11,  New  Y°r 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  P«,,ern 
for  Ist-class  mailing.  For  Need  c 
work  Catalog,  send  an  additions* 
25  cents. 


■American 
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/To>’  Eichelberger 


New  York  State  College  of  Horne  Economics 


ISiiilable  for  Antiques 

We  live  in  an  old  house  about  150 
I  years  old.  I  love  antiques  and  all  old 
things.  I  am  doing  some  redecorating. 
Could  you  please  tell  me  where  I  could 
purchase  cloth  for  draperies,  slip  covers, 
etc- in  0  small,  suitable  over-all  pattern? 

I  would  like  wallpaper  to  match. 

—Mrs.  M.B.,  New  York 

Most  of  the  department  stores  in 
I  large  cities  have  material  suitable  for 
draperies  and  slip  covers  in  small  all- 
over  patterns  suitable  for  antiques, 
toy  often  they  have  the  twin  patterns 
j  in  wallpaper  and  fabrics.  You  might 
ffrite  to  the  following  sources  and  ask 
I  them  to  send  you  samples  of  materials 
I  and  matching  wallpaper: 

William  Hengerer  Co.,  465  Main 
I  Street.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Adam  Meldrum  and  Anderson  Co., 
104  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sibley’s,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Macy  and  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  might  also  consult  mail  order 
I  catalogues  as  they  often  carry  ma- 
I  terials  with  matching  design  for  dra¬ 
peries  and  wallpaper. 

I  Living-Dining  Room 

We  would  like  to  paint  our  living  and 
dining  rooms  but  we  cannot  decide  what 
color.  The  rooms  are  separated  by  one- 
third  wall;  the  rest  being  a  large  arch¬ 
way. 

Our  living  room  suite  is  beige*  the  rug 
is  a  floral  pattern  of  blue,  rose,  gold, 
green  (on  beige),  and  our  lampshades  are 
forest  green.  Please  do  not  suggest  green 
as  the  walls  are  that  now.  The  living  room 
•s  quite  dark  due  to  a  porch  and  sur¬ 
rounding  trees. 

In  the  dining  room  we  have  a  gray 
tag,  red  and  gray  dinette  set,  a  red  and 


yellow  plain  studio  couch,  and  I  would 
like  to  use  gray  draperies  at  the  win¬ 
dows  as  they  let  in  a  lot  of  sunlight.  This 
room  opens  onto  a  red,  green  and  white 
kitchen,  and  a  yellow,  green,  gray  bed¬ 
room.— Mrs.  J.S.,  New  Jersey 

Since  your  living  and  dining  rooms 
are  separated  only  by  one-third  wall 
and  your  living  room  is  dark,  I  would 
paint  them  both  the  same  color  and  a 
bright  one.  This  will  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  much  larger. 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  mention  the 
size  of  the  two  rooms,  for  the  color  is 
also  determined  by  this.  If  the  two 
rooms  together  are  extremely  long,  you 
might  paint  the  end  of  the  living  and 
dining  room  a  darker  shade  of  the  color 
on  the  other  walls  and  this  will  make 
it  appear  shorter. 

Since  your  living  room  rug  has  a 
floral  design  of  blue,  rose,  gold  and 

★  ★★  ★★★★★★ 

Nothing  in  life  is  more  wonderful 
than'  faith — the  one  great  moving 
force  which  we  can  neither  weigh  in 
the  balance  nor  test  in  the  crucible. 

— Sir  William  Osier 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

green  on  beige  and  your  dining  room 
has  gray,  red  and  yellow,  I  would  use 
either  a  light  beige,  gray  or  yellow. 
Any  of  these  three  colors  will  har¬ 
monize  with  the  colors  in  either  room 
and  are  easy  to  live  with. 

Gray  is  very  popular  for  walls,  as  a 
color  scheme  can  be  changed  many 
times  to  go  with  gray.  Draperies  of 
the  same  gray  would  look  well  in  both 
rooms  as  they  too  would  make  the 
room  appear  larger. 

If  you  would  not  enjoy  living  with 
any  of  these  colors,  you  could  use  a 
very  light  grayed  rose  or  blue  in  both 
rooms. 


'Odectaftte  TOtuft  (a  Scwe  'pailt  Choice  Fruits 


(Continued  from  Page  27) 


bowl  with  enough  sirup  to  cover  to 
Prevent  darkening. 

Pack  in  freezer  containers  to  within 
’2  inch  of  top.  Pour  in  enough  sirup 
to  cover  fruit  (about  3  cups  fruit  and 
1  cup  sirup  will  fill  one  quart  contain- 
er).  Crumple  a  piece  of  wax  paper  and 
P^ce  on  top  of  fruit  to  keep  fruit  im¬ 
mersed  in  sirup.  Seal,  label  and  freeze. 
Makes  6  quarts. 

ELDERBERRY  PIE 

^  cups  elderberries 

'4  to  i/4  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar 

Pastry  for  top  and  bottom  of  9-inch 
l>an 

Wash  and  stem  berries  and  combine 


with 

lined 


sugar  and  flour.  Place  in  pasti'y- 
Pie  tin.  Pour  lemon  juice  or  vine- 
*d!r  °Ver  berries-  Top  with  crust,  seal 
&e  and  make  openings  in  top  crust 
0  allow  steam  to  escape.  Bake  in  hot 
°Ven  (400°)  30  to  40  minutes. 

freezing  elderberries 

Since  elderberries  are  free  for  the 
^ reking,  you  will  want  to  freeze  some 
1  use  later  on  in  pie,  cobbler,  pud- 
&S,  muffins,  sauce.  Wash  and  stem 


din: 

ben¬ 

to 

an 


Ues>  Package  and  freeze'.  If  you  plan 
u'Se  berries  frequently  for  pie,  freeze 
elderberry  pie  mixture.  Use  the 


amounts  suggested  above  under  Elder¬ 
berry  Pie.  When  using  for  pie,  proceed 
as  above,  adding  lemon  juice  or  vin¬ 
egar,  and  top  with  crust,  seal,  and 
bake. 

APPLE,  PEACH,  PLUM,  OR  PEAR  CRISP 

Arrange  sliced  apples  (or  sliced  or 
halved  peaches,  sliced  or  halved  pears, 
sliced  or  quartered  plums)  in  a  shallow 
greased  baking  dish.  You  will  need 
about  3  to  4  cups  of  prepared  fruit. 
Sprinkle  lightly  with  salt,  and  a  little 
water  or  lemon  juice.  Make  a  topping 
by  combining  1  cup  flour,  V2  to  1  cup 
sugar  (depending  on  fruit  used  and  its 
tartness),  1  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
%  teaspoon  salt,  and  1  beaten  egg. 
Pour  over  fruit.  Then  pour  over  all 
to  x/z  cup  melted  and  cooled  butter, 
and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°)  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  warm  with  cream.  Serves 
6  to  8. 

SWEET  PICKLED  APPLES 

(Massachusetts  Extension  Service) 

Choose  a  tart,  well  flavored  apple. 
Wash,  halve  and  core  each  apple  and 
stick  each  half  with  3  cloves.  You  will 
need  4  pounds  of  prepared  apples.  Make 
a  sirup  of  4  cups  sugar,  2  cups  vinegar, 
y2  teaspoon  salt,  bring  to  boil,  add 
apples  and  simmer  until  tender.  Pack 
in  hot  sterile  jars,  cover  with  boiling 
sirup  and  seal.  Makes  about  6  pints. 
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this  famous  cap 


makes  canning  and  freezing 
simple  and  dependable! 

The  white  enameled  inner  coating  and  flowed-in  gasket 
prevent  any  leakage  or  loss  of  flavor,  will  not  impart 
foreign  flavors  to  foods.  Available  in  sizes  to  fit 
Atlas  Standard  Mason  and  Wide-Mouth  Mason  Jars. 


for  free  tested  recipe  booklet  write: 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Htuftime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 


when  you  can. 

fvoU  SYRACUSE  | 

H 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.  ^ 

it 

!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only  . 50 


0*% 


Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  size*.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  -  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 


first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 

AT  ilfcUjftplbB  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


WHY  SKIP  ONE  FIELD? 


O  LONGER  is  there  any  doubt 
about  the  value  of  sidedressing 
nitrogen  at  the  final  cultivation 
of  corn,  meaning  silage  corn, 
sweet  corn  and  corn  for  grain.  Experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  farmers  in  all  corn 
growing  States  have  shown  that  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  nitrogen  will  return  from 
2  to  10  dollars  more  crop,  except  in 
seasons  with  exceptional  dry  spells. 
The  form  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  soil  seems  to  matter 
little,  whether  it  is  nitrate  of  soda,  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  ammonium  nitrate, 
liquid  nitrogen  yor  anhydrous  ammonia, 
a  gas. 

We  used  liquid  nitrogen,  which  de¬ 
livers  to  us  out  of  Batavia  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  for  a  unit  of  actual  nitrogen. 
An  applicator  device  is  attached  to  the 
4-row  cultivator,  one  tube  for  each  row, 
and  a  big  drum  is  mounted  on  the  trac¬ 
tor  frame  above.  The  drum  is  refilled 
by  a  pump  inserted  into  reserve  drums 
on  truck  or  wagon  at  the  field. 

The  dose  is  about  40  lbs.  of  actual  N. 
to  the  acre  of  corn,  which  in  our  case 
meant  around  100  lbs.  of  the  liquid  we 
purchased.  Cost  was  a  bit  more  than* 
$4  an  acre.  Perhaps,  next  year,  we  shall 
use  ammonium  nitrate,  a  granular 
product  without  fumes,  which  has  been 
declining  in  price  and  may  go  still 
lower.  • 


All  But  One  Field 


So  the  liquid  nitrogen  went  into  the 
ground  close  behind  the  cultivator 
tooth  adjoining  each  corn  row,  on  50 
acres  of  sweet  corn,  Ohio  K62,  Michi¬ 
gan  250  and  Cornell  M4.  On  our  best 
field  where  M4  is  also  planted  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  main  barns,  we  fiddled  around 
and  debated  the  question  of  whether  to 
add  nitrogen  to  growing  corn.  Spinky, 
who  is  now  my  share-partner,  was 
game,  and  would  have  stood  half  the 
cost.  He  left  it  up  to  me. 

I  thought  of  31  years  of  regular  ro¬ 
tation  with  legumes,  systematic  appli¬ 
cations  of  superphosphate  and  for  15- 
18  years  potash  as  well,  plus  liberal  use 
of  manure,  including  2  coats  in  the  past 
2  winters.  I  recalled  the  time  when 
with  Jim  Fisher  on  the  place  we  had 
on  the  same  field  105  bu.  of  dry  shelled 
corn  to  the  acre  without  sidedressed 
nitrogen.  Thinking  also  of  Spinky’s  sit¬ 
uation  of  limited  capital,  I  decided 
against  the  expenditure. 


Experts  View  It 

Walt  Baran,  fertility  specialist  from 
Batavia,  and  Dick  Fuchs,  a  seedsman 
from  Buffalo,  estimate  we  have  on  this 
field  about  20,000  corn  plants  per  acre. 
That’s  an  enormous  population  of  corn 
to  put  on  a  single  acre,  and  yet  Walt 
Baran  says  it’s  not  too  thick.  I  wonder, 
even  though  I’m  the  fellow  who  urged 
Spinky  to  plant  for  a  heavy  stand  of 
corn. 

To  insure  it  I  went  to  the  expense  of 
discarding  the  “split-boot”  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachments  which  hurt  germination,  and 
had  the  more  modern  disk  type  appli¬ 
cators  installed  on  the  4  row  planter. 
These  place  the  fertilizer  to  the  side 
and  below  the  seed  kernels.  In  the 
spring  the  field  consisted  of  legume 
sod,  to  rot  which  125  lbs.  of  ammonium 
nitrate  was  applied  ahead  of  the  plow, 
containing  40  lbs.  of  actual  N.  At  plant¬ 
ing,  350  lbs.  of  10-10-10  was  used. 

Will  the  75  lbs.  of  actual  applied  nit¬ 
rogen  receive  enough  boost  from  the 
organic  nitrogen  in  the  sod  and  soil,  to 
provide  a  combination  which  will  keep 
this  cornfield  from  showing  signs  of 
nitrogen  deficiency?  If  the  crop  shows 


nitrogen  hunger,  then  how  much  more 
corn  would  have  come  from  the  $4  an 
acre  of  liquid  nitrogen  we  withheld 
from  this  field  while  providing  it  for 
others  ? 

In  general,  can  we  grow  field  corn 
to  best  advantage  without  sidedressing 
with  nitrogen,  no  matter  how  much  the 
organic  content  of  the  soil  has  been 
built  up  ?  These  are  fair  questions  when 
applied  to  this  particular  field.  A  report 
of  judgment  will  be  made  in  the  early 
November  issue,  or  in  any  case  by  De¬ 
cember.  This  field  of  M4  will  be  ma¬ 
chine  picked  as  soon  after  ripening  as 
weather  and  other  work  will  permit. 


SCBEENINGS 


For  the  first  time  the  entire  acreage 
of  Hayfiekls  corn  was  seeded  to  rye¬ 
grass  cover  crop,  instead  of  part  of  it, 
immediately  following  last  cultivation. 
Our  way  means  an  extra  operation 
with  a  whirligig  seeder  mounted  on 
tractor,  and  Spinky’s  wife  Marge  did 
the  64  acre  job.  Among  those  who  men¬ 
tioned  this  page’s  July  article  on  rye¬ 
grass  cover  crop  was  Clifford  E.  Snyder 
of  Pittstown  in  North  Jersey,  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  in  the 
Northeast,  who  has  been  practicing 
cover  cropping  with  ryegrass  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Snyder  uses  a  4  row  culti¬ 
vator,  as  we  do,  but  has  constructed 
his  own  seeders  to  mount  on  the  culti¬ 
vator  so  as  to  drop  seed  within  but  not 
beyond  the  4  rows.  Thus  he  avoids  an 
extra  operation  in  a  period  when  time 
is  precious. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  deepest  satisfactions  is  to 
walk  into  a  back  pasture  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  to  look  at  springing  heifers.  Even 
on  the  roughest  land,  when  the  pasture 
is  of  Empire  birdsfoot  and  has  been 
moderately  limed  and  fertilized,  an  Au¬ 
gust  or  September  view  reveals  plump 
animals  that  glisten  with  well  being. 
They  are  clean,  attractive,  docile  and 
unafraid.  Each  heifer  rates  a  standing 
of  100%,  for  like  the  rookie  ballplayer, 
she  is  yet. to  reveal  her  deficiencies,  or 
her  big  league  calibre.  A  farmer  who 
loves  land  and  is  fond  of  animals 
should  be  treated  with  tolerance  when 


BYGONE  PEA  VINE  STAC  K  AT  SEABBOOK 


THIS  PICTURE  is  historical  for  the 
reason  that  Seabrook  Farms  Com¬ 
pany  in  its  own  farming,  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  contract  growers,  no  longer 
stacks  peavines,  sweet  corn  refuse,  or 
lima  bean  vines.  All  is  now  spread  on 


giant  Seabrook  Farms  and  for  pe 
growers  everywhere,  will  be  pea  com 
bines  owned  by  processors  to  cut  th 
standing  vines,  shell  out  the  peas,  an 
drop  the  vines  and  pods  behind 
If  they  like,  contract  pea  grower 
can  then  come  along  with  a  forage  har 


the  land,  directly  from  the  vining  sta 
tions,  by  manure  spreaders  if  open  land  vester,  blow  the  chopped  vines  into 
is  available,  otherwise  the  refuse  is  wagon  and  from  thence  into  a  silo 
piled  next  to  fields  and  spread  later.  Everybody,  including  the  consumer  o 
Any  year  now,  the  next  step,  both  for  processed  peas,  will  benefit 


he  holds  forth  on  his  soon-to-freshen 
heifers.  City  friends  must  forgive  him 
then.  He  is  reflecting  his  toil  and  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  past,  and  his  bright  hope 
for  the  future.  It  is  one  of  farming’s 
finest  hours. 

*  *  * 

Being  one  of  those  afflicted  with  su¬ 
per  sensitive  taste  equipment  (it’s 
hardly  a  blessing),  the  flavor  of  sweet 
corn  in  the  bountiful  year  1956  seems 
to  be  a  little  under  par  for  the  course. 


The  search  for  reasons  turns  up  onlj 
one — lack  of  sufficient  heat,  especial!; 
the  absence  of  hot  nights,  which  cori 
loves.  But  sweet  corn  js  lush,  plentifu 
and  well  filled  out.  Probably  farm  peo 
pie  will  average  a  higher  consumptioi 
than  ever  before,  and  why  not.  It  stil 
tastes  good.  At  Hayfields  we  have  un 
der  contract  for  processing,  14  acres 
which  should  be  ready  with  a  good  cro 
in  early  September. 


BUMP  SYSTEM  OBSOLETE 

'T’HIS  PICTURE  is  shown  to  empha- 
I  size  change.  No  longer  do  we  bring 
chopped  silage — grass  or  corn— to  the 
silo  in  dump  trucks  or  (ear  corn  to 
crib).  Emptying  tipped  up  trucks  is  too 
dangerous,  and  much  more  laborious 
than  the  self  discharging  wagons  we 
now  use.  The  change  to  wagons  cost 


Spinky  had  his  14  year  old  nephev 
helping  around  the  farm  while  13  yeal 
old  Bobby  Grattan,  a  neighborhood  bo, 
whose  father  works  at  Eastman  Kodak 
was  away  on  vacation.  The  nephew 
being  new  to  our  tractors,  was  abou 
to  back  a  big  tractor  and  hay  wagoi 
out  of  the  lower  barn  when  instead,  hi 
put  the  tractor  in  a  forward  gear  ant 
it  plunged  down  one  flight  into  t 
barnyard,  boy  and  all,  after  tearing  o 
the  wide  wagon.  Miraculously,  the  bo, 
escaped  with  a  few  bruises  after  fallih 
with  and  not  away  from  the  tractor 
which  came  to  rest  on  its  side.  I  arrive 
in  time  to. see  the  boy  return  from 
doctor,  bandaged  but  intact.  The  tiac 
tor?  A  tractor  is  nothing  compare 
a  whole  boy. 

While  rain  made  haying  difficult  an 
discouraging,  and  a  loser  in  much 
June  and  July,  livestock  farmers  cou 
rejoice  in  rich  grazing  on  improved  P& 
tures  and  fair  grazing  on  neglec  e 
pastures.  In  our  own  case  the  mil  mi 


money,  but  not  so  much  money  as  the 
original  and  mistaken  investment  in 


hoist  trucks.  The  rig  on  the  left  was 
sold  in  spring  of  1955  when  the  shift 
was  made  to  three  wagons.  On  the 
right  is  a  truck  bought  new  in  1948, 
and  still  useful,  although  now  the  hoist 
is  little  used.  Note  the  missing  wood 
shingles  on  the  barn  roof.  In  fall  of 
1955  the  shingles  were  covered  over 
with  heavy-duty,  lock-down  green  as¬ 


herd  of  46  to  48  head  had  all  they 


/  cold 


phalt  shingles.  That  maintenance  item 
wasn’t  cheap  either. 


eat  from  43  acres  of  pasture,  and  th) 
continues  to  Aug.  15,  the  date  of  'vr 
ing.  From  12  of  these  same  43  acres 
pasture  the  early  crop  was  cut 
age  in  the  first  half  of  June,  and  1 
a  14  x  40  silo,  before  settling.  11 
then  the  12  acre  piece  of  brome,  a<  ^ 
and  alfalfa  has  furnished  14 
grazing,  and  should  be  ready  f°r 
other  round  somewhat  before  Sep  • 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


[flimsy  promises 

We  bought  16  cows  from  a  eottle  deal- 
I  He  told  us  they  would  produce  50  to 
jibs,  of  milk  a  day,  and  if  we  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  at  any  time  that  he  would  buy 
|,hem  back. 

We  got  into  difficulties  and  asked  him 
■  to  buy  them  back  but  he  won't  do  it. 
Ilater,  an  appraiser  told  us  that  we  were 
Ibadly  overcharged.  We  sold  them  at  pub- 
ilk  auction  and  lost  over  $1,000  on  them. 

Cattle  dealers,  like  everybody,  are 
|0ut  to  make  money.  They  will  get  all 
Jthey  can  for  the  cows  they  sell  and  it 
fis  up  to  the  buyer  to  know  cow  values 
land  buy  them  only  if  he  is  sure  he  is 
■getting  his  money’s  worth.  Promises  as 
■to  milk  production  are  valueless  unless 
Jthere  are  records  to  back  them  up. 
|Even  then  the  cow  must  have  the  same 
|care  as  with  the  former  owner  if  you 
|expect  her  to  produce  as  much  milk. 

Generally  speaking,  you  should  take 
■promises  with  a  grain  of  salt  unless 
■they  are  in  writing  or  unless  you  know 
■the  seller  is  reliable  and  financially  re¬ 
sponsible.  A  good  many  times  a  dealer 
(will  offer  to  take  back  an  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  cow  and  give  you  another,  but  in 
| the  past  many  letters  from  subscribers 
|indicate  that  the  new  one  is  no  better 
| than  the  one  he  took  back. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  buying  cows  is  a 
■business  of  which  you  need  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  and  in  which  you  need 
| to  exercise  a  lot  of  caution.  It  is  al- 
Imost  impossible  to  get  any  adjustment 
| on  a  cow  you  buy  just  because  she 
[doesn't  please  you  or  just  because  she 
|doesn’t  give  as  "much  milk  as  you  ex¬ 
pected. 

—  A.  A.  — 

|ASHOE  EXCHANGE  CLUB 

"I  read  your  column  with  great  interest 
ond  wonder  why  people  keep  making  the 
some  mistakes. 

"Perhaps  I  have  an  odd  question,  but 
I  once  heard  of  an  exchange  club  for 
shoes  which  was  started  by  a  person  with 
odd-sized  feet.  I'd  like  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  head  of  it.  I  just  met  a  young 
woman  who  must  buy  two  pairs  of  shoes 
eoch  time  as  one  foot  never  grew  well 
offer  having  polio.  Thanks  so  much." 

If  any  of  you  readers  know  of  such 
a  dub,  please  send  us  the  name  and 
address;  or  if  you  would  be  interested 
in  helping  to  start  such  a  club,  drop  us 
aline  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with 
this  subscriber. 

SORRY! 

Would  you  please  help  us  collect  this 
Ml?  My  son  did  some  work  for  a  man 
down  the  road  and  he  has  not  been  able 
lo  collect  his  pay." 

We  are  sorry  but,  of  course,  it  is 


necessary  to  adopt  some  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  operating  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.  One  of  them  is  that  we  cannot 
settle  disagreements  or  collect  money 
between  relatives  or  neighbors. 

The  reason  is  that  it  takes  the  time 
of  our  staff  and  takes  it  away  from 
cases  involving  firms  located  at  a,  dis¬ 
tance,  where  a  subscriber  can’t  see  the 
debtor  personally. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CATTLE  RUSTLERS 
ACTIVE  AGAIN 

A  long  distance  ’phone  call  from  a 
subscriber  living  near  Montrose,  Pa. 
brought  the  information  that  three 
cows  had  recently  disappeared  from  his 
farm  and  that  presumably  they  were 
stolen.  Our  subscriber  told  us  that  there 
had  been  an  epidemic  of  cattle  rustling 
and  other  thieving  in  the  area  and  that 
so  far  no  arrests  and  convictions  have 
occurred. 

In  that  connection  we  would  like  to 
remind  our  readers  in  that  area  (and 
everywhere)  that  we  have  a  standing 
offer  of  a  reward  of  $100.00  for  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction 
and  imprisonment  for  at  least  30  days 
of  anyone  who  steals  cattle  from  a 
subscriber. 

In  this  case  we  would  be  particularly 
happy  to  pay  the  reward  because  our 
subscriber  indicated  the  belief  that  this 
is  an  organized  gang,  which  poses  a 
dangerous  threat  to  farmers  until  the 
gang  is  broken  up. 

—  A.  a.  — 

SIGN  YOUR  LETTERS 

Every  letter  we  receive  gets  a  per¬ 
sonal  answer,  but  only  those  of  general 
interest  are  used  on  this  page.  How¬ 
ever,  we  occasionally  receive  a  letter 
without  the  subscriber’s  address  and 
sometimes  without  a  name  and  we  are 
sorry  we  are  unable  to  answer  them. 
Be  sure  to  sign  your  letters.  Your  name 
will  not  be  used  unless  you  authorize  it. 

- A.  A.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of: 

Florence  Beaugnan  who  lived  with  an 
aunt  or  relatives  at  Newark,  New 
York? 

*  *  * 

Henry  E.  Doll,  who  is  in  his  seventies 
and  whose  last  known  address  was 
Ashland,  Ohio?  His  daughter  who  has 
never  seen  him  is  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  him. 

*  *  * 

Relatives  or  descendants  of  John 
Reed  Barnes  of  Pittsford,  Vermont? 
His  sons  were  William,  Forrest,  John, 
Ernest  and  Warren  and  his  daughter, 
Mamie. 
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DELAW  ARE  CO..  N.  Y.  DEADER  GETS  CHECK 


ARE  happy  to  send  our  $25.00 
'  Service  Bureau  reward  check  to 
1 r'  and  Mrs.  Everett  Wright  who  op- 
erate  a  rabbit  ranch  at  Delhi,  N.  Y. 
One  morning  last  spring,  when  the 
Rights  went  to  feed  the  rabbits,  they 
^°nced  that  the  door  to  the  house  was 
h>ken  open.  Two  expensive  rabbits, 
lch  were  used  for  breeders,  were 
issing.  Mrs.  Wright  called  the  local 
po  lce  and  State  Troopers  and  she 


showed  them  where  the  thieves  had  en¬ 
tered  and  gave  them  what  information 
she  could. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  State  Troop¬ 
ers,  with  the  help  of  the  County  Sheriff 
and  Chief  of  Police  Carpenter  of  Delhi, 
made  an  arrest  and  as  a  result  two 
young  men  were  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  for  this  theft.  One  of  them,  a 
probation  violator,  was  sentenced  to 
two  to  four  years  in  Attica  Prison. 


MYERS 

Water  Systems 
Really  Do  Pay  Off! 


BOOST  PRODUCTION— With  a 

Myers  Pump  to  keep  plenty  of  water  always 
handy,  meat  animals  fatten  up  faster,  dairy 
cows  give  more  milk,  and  hens  lay  more 
eggs.  With  lots  of  easy-to-get  water,  there’s 
less  work  in  keeping  farm  buildings  clean 
and  free  from  damaging  insects  and  disease. 


SAVE  COSTLY  LABOR  —  An  automatic 

Myers  water  system  not  only  assures  an 
ample  supply  of  water  to  boost  production, 
but  it  also  relieves  you  of  tiresome  and  costly 
pump-and-carry  hours  every  day.  These  hours 
can  be  used  more  effectively  to  push  "break 
even”  operations  into  the  profit  columns. 


PROTECT  YOUR 
INVESTMENT— A  small  fire, 

unchecked,  can  wipe  out  in  a  few 
disastrous  minutes  the  results  of  years  of  work.  Water  under 
pressure  supplied  by  a  Myers  pump  keeps  small  fires  under 
control  until  fire-fighting  equipment  can  reach  the  scene. 


Myers 

Submersibles. 
V2  to  3 
horsepower. 
240  to  3000 
gallons  per 
hour. 


In  the  Myers  high  quality  com¬ 
plete  line  there  is  a  water  system 
just  right  for  your  water  service 
requirements.  See  your  nearest 
Myers  dealer  soon. 


Myers  Ejectos.  Deep  or  shallow  well.  Twin 
or  packer  type.  390  to  1 1 50  gallons  per  hour. 


The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co.,  4109  Orange 


WATER 


■  -  •  s'  A 


POWER  SPRAYERS  AM  IB 
WATER  SOFTENERS 


Street,  Ashland,  Ohio  •  In  Canada:  Kitchener,  Ontario 


FAMOUS  McKEE  SUCTION  BLOWER 


Clean  -  No  Dust 
ONE-MAN  OPERATION 
All  Purpose 

Use  Any  Wagon 

For  further  information  and  your 
nearest  distributor 
Write 

McKEE  BROS.,  LTD. 
Wampsville,  N.  Y.  Box  117 


Reserve  Space  Now 

9TH  ANNUAL  FORUM  ISSUE.  October  20. 
Closing  Date  October  5. 


PAYS  *36  *1  EXTRA  PROFIT  PER  ACRE 


says  Charles  E.  Atchley,  Mgr.  Harmony  Hollow,  Harbourton,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey; 


“Last  Fall  I  decided  to  run  a  test  in  an  8  acre  field  of  alfalfa  to 
see  if  topdressing  really  paid,”  writes  Charles  E.  Atchley,  of 
Harbourton,  New  Jersey.  “I  put  800  lbs.  per  acre  of  AGRICO 
PHOSPHATE  AND  POTASH  0-14-14  on  most  of  the  field,  but 
left  a  small  strip  as  a  check. 

“This  Spring  I  could  see  that  the  alfalfa  was  taller  and  thicker 
where  I  topdressed  with  Agrico.  On  the  first  cutting  I  got  4340 
lbs.  per  acre  where  I  had  topdressed  with  AGRICO  and  only 
3360  lbs.  per  acre  from  the  check  strip  which  was  not  topdressed. 
The  extra  hay  from  the  first  cutting  more  than  paid  for  the  cost 
of  the  AGRICO  fertilizer!  On  the  second  cutting,  I  got  2647  lbs. 
per  acre  from  the  topdressed  portion  of  the  field  and  1985  lbs. 
per  acre  from  the  check  area  which  was  not  topdressed.  With 
hay  worth  $45.00  per  ton,  here’s  the  way  it  figured  out  in  dollars 
and  cents: 


Fertilizer  Cost 
per  acre 

Value  Per  Acre 
1st  Cutting 

Value  Per  Acre 
2nd  Cutting 

Total  Value 

Per  Acre 

1st  &  2nd  Cutting 

Total  Value 

2  cuttings 
less  Fertilizer  Cost 

Not  Topdressed 

— 

$75.60 

$44.60 

$120.26 

$120.26 

Topdressed  with 
Agrico 

$18.48 

$97.65 

$59.55 

$157.20 

$138.72 

Charles  E.  Atchley  and  son  Ronald,  of  Harbourton,  Mercer  Co.,  New  Jersey 

» 

AGRICO  PAYS  *155£  EXTRA  NET  PROFIT  ON  WHEAT! 


This  shows  that  I  made  an  extra  profit  of  $36.94  per  acre  where  I  top- 
dressed  with  AGRICO.  Deducting  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer,  my  extra 
net  profit  was  $18.46  per  acre.  I  still  have  another  cutting  to  go  this 
Summer  so  now  I  know  that  it  really  pays  to  topdress  with  AGRICO 
in  the  Fall.” 


$196??  Net  Pasture  Profit  on  8  Acres  with  AGRICO! 


“We  have  followed  A.A.C.  Soil  Rec¬ 
ommendations  since  1953  in  our  pas¬ 
ture  renovation  program,”  writes 
William  McIntyre  and  -  son  John  of 
Sterling,  N.  Y.  “After  the  Summer 
drought  last  year  we  decided  to  apply 
400  lbs.  per  acre  of  AGRICO  FOR 
TOPDRESSING  10-10-10  to  an  8  acre 
field  to  see  if  Fall  topdressing  would 
pay. 

“On  May  9,  this  year,  we  tinned  21 
head  of  milkers  into  this  8  acre  pasture 
and  they  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  growth.  After  the  first  grazing,  we 
cut  and  baled  1  ton  of  hay  per  acre 
from  this  pasture. 

“To  date,  our  herd  has  been  on  this 
pasture  about  50  days,  and  during  this 
period  our  barn  feeding  of  grain  and 
hay  has  dropped  $2.82  per  day.  That  means  $141.00  in  feed  we  have  saved  so  far 
this  Summer.  In  addition  to  this  saving,  the  hay  we  cut  was  worth  $20.00  a  ton, 
so  for  the  8  acres  that’s  another  $160.00  we  gained.  We  feel  that  by  spending 
$104.11— the  cost  of  topdressing  this  pasture— we  made  a  net  gain  of  $196.89 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  our  AGRICO  FOR  TOPDRESSING  fertilizer. 

“We  have  learned  that  good  pasture  management  and  liberal  applications  of 
AGRICO  fertilizer  pay  big  dividends  in  the  milk  pail.” 


William  McIntyre  and  son  John  (Right)  of  Sterling,  Cayuga 
Co.,  New  York,  in  their  AGRICO  topdressed  pasture. 


“My  side-by-side  check  shows  AGRICO  pays 
off  in  spite  of  a  very  dry  growing  season,”  says 
Lyman  Welch,  of  Pittsford,  Monroe  Co.,  New 
York.  “All  conditions  of  my  test  were  the- same 
except  for  the  fertilizer  used.  I  applied  AGRICO 
5-10-10  on  both  ends  of  the  field  and  another 
premium  5-10-10  through  the  middle,  both  at 
the  rate  of  350  lbs.  per  acre. 

“At  harvest  time,  a  careful  check  showed 
that  AGRICO  had  produced  8.4  more  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  At  $1.85  per  bushel,  AGRICO 
gave  me  an  extra  net  profit  of  $15.50  per  acre.  All 
this  in  spite  of  a  very  dry  growing  season  and 
the  fact  that  the  other  fertilizer  cost  more  than  AGRICO 
can’t  beat  AGRICO  for  results!” 


Lyman  Welch 


,  Pittsford,  N.Y, 

I  say  you 


12  BU.  EXTRA  WHEAT  PER  ACRE  WITH  AGRICO 

“I  had  been  told  that  ample  phosphate  and  potash 
would  be  necessary  on  my  rich  creek  bottom  soils  to 
insure  a  strong,  stiff  straw  resistant  to  lodging) 
writes  Henry  Witt  of  Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co., 
New  York.  “So,  last  Fall  I  applied  480  lbs.  per  acre 
of  AGRICO  PHOSPHATE  AND  POTASH  0-14-14  on 
a  4  acre  field  of  wheat  where  I  had  been  bothered  by 
grain  lodge  in  the  past. 

“A  careful  check  of  the  yield  showed  that  52  bu. 
per  acre  of  exceptionally  good  quality  grain  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  area  where  I  used  AGRICO.  1 he 
average  wheat  yield  in  this  area  was  about  40  bu. 
per  acre.  I  feel  that  AGRICO  helped  produce  12  bu. 
extra  wheat  per  acre  at  a  total  fertilizer  cost  of  only 
$12.02  per  acre.  In  addition,  this  field  produced  4,900  lbs.  of  straw  per 
acre  which  was  worth  $15.00  per  ton.  AGRICO  really  paid  me  a  nice  pront. 


Henry  Witt,  Middleburg,  N.Y. 


ORDER  AGRICO 9  NOW  There’s  an  AGRICO  for  every  major  crop,  to  give  you  extra  yield, 

extra  quality,  extra  net  profit.  See  your  nearby  AGRICO  Agent  today. 


Made  ONLY  by  The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 
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[CITIZENS  OF  TOMORROW 

Over  Six  Hundred  Boys  and  Girls  Win 
American  Agriculturist  Foundation  Awards 


|  OR  over  30  years  one  of  the  ideals  of 
American  Agriculturist  has  been 
to  help  our  folks  to  help  themselves 
and  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
living.  This  ideal  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
awards  which  have  been  given  since  1945  to 
young  men  and  women  in  vocational  classes 
in  high  school.  It  has  been  proved  over  the 
years  that  these  awards  inspire  the  young 
people  to  greater  efforts  both  in  school  and 
community  work,  thus  fulfilling  the  hopes  of 
the  Foundation  directors  and  the  members  of 
the  staff  of  American  Agriculturist. 

The  first  awards  were  given  to  boys  in  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture,  and  in  1947  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  extend  the  award  also  to  girls  in 
vocational  homemaking.  The  choice  of  stu¬ 
dent  is  made  by  the  principal  and  teacher, 
and  the  award  is  made  publicly  either  at  com¬ 
mencement  time  or  on  some  other  public 
occasion  such  as  a  Father-and-Son  banquet. 

In  One  Family  Since  1770 

An  instance  of  a  brother  following  a  brother 
as  winner  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
foundation  award  is  Albert  W.  Buckbee  II, 
Warwick  Valley  Central  School,  N.  Y. 
Albert  owns  and  showed  a  cow  which  was 
nominated  for  Junior  All  American  this  year. 
He  has  shown  with  great  success  at  several 
county  fairs,  black  and  white  shows,  and  the 
State  Fair.  At  present  he  owns  16  head  of 
1°P  bloodlines.  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Baum, 
Albert’s  agriculture  teacher,  says:  “Because 
°f  Albert’s  enthusiasm  for  Holsteins,  agricul- 
hme,  and  the  FFA,  he  is  a  natural  leader  in 
Orange  County.”  The  Buckbee  farm  has  been 
Inone  family  since  1770. 

,  Tfie  winner  chosen  at  Waterville  Central 
School,  N.  Y.,  Alan  Blatt,  does  not  live  on  a 
®rm  but  according  to  his  teacher,  Mr.  Jay 
'Manchester,  “has  received  as  much  training 
as  a  farm-reared  boy  through  working  for  a 
[neighbor.”  In  1954,  Alan  won  the  first  prize 
|n  the  Eastman  Agriculture  Essay  Contest  at 
aterville,  and  was  runner-up  the  following 
year.  This  year  he  won  first  prize  in  the  dairy 
edging  contest  at  Morrisville,  and  the  cov- 
^ed  Empire  Farmer  degree.  His  FFA  mem- 
ers  elected  him  to  receive  the  American 
JTiculturist  award,  concurring  with  Mr. 

J  anchester’s  previously  arrived  at  selection. 
^J°e  Quintin  of  the  Morris  Central  School, 

•  * •>  was  given  a  calf  by  his  father  when 
e  was  in  4-H.  He  now  has  a  herd  of  five  milk 

m  u!  3n<^  ^ollr  ^eac*  y°unS  stock.  He  sells 
1  *  Under  his  own  name,  and  aside  from  for- 
aU(d  housing,  has  financed  his  dairy  and 
lcr  expenses,  including  clothes  and  spend- 
ln§  money. 


By  ISA  M.  LIDDELL 

For  the  Foundation 


Louie  Stuttle,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Stuttle  of  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  was  the  winner  chos¬ 
en  by  Dryden  Central  School  this  year.  Louie 
started  with  his  first  heifer  when  he  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  seventh  grade  pre-vocational  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  now  has  seven  head  of  purebred 
cattle.  The  oldest  animal  freshened  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  by  mid-July  completed  a  record 
of  about  12,000  pounds  of  milk.  In  addition, 
Louie  has  50  hens,  3  acres  of  Garry  oats,  1 
acre  of  reforested  land,  and  herd  records  on 
the  dairy.  He  has  shown  heifers  at  Cortland 
Junior  Fair  for  two  years,  and  found  time  to 
hold  office  and  to  help  his  FFA  chapter,  at 
the  same  time  being  active  in  basketball, 
baseball  and  cross-country. 

Work  lias  Taken  Root 

Emery  Tardiff  is  the  Foundation  winner  at 
Lawrence  High  School,  Fairfield,  Maine. 
Emery  has  a  90-95  record  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  work,  and  above  80  in  all  his  other 
subjects.  Mr.  Hollis  M.  Hazen,  teacher  of 
agriculture  at  this  school,  speaks  very  highly 
of  Emery’s  qualifications.  In  commenting  on 
the  Foundation  award,  Mr.  Hazen  says: 

“We  have  gotten  to  look  forward  to  this  award 
each  year.  It  has  helped  me  as  a  teacher  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  young  man  and  proudly  make  him  feel  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  his  school 
and  community,  as  well  as  a  leader  on  his  home 
farm  .  .  .  Your  work  to  advance  educational  in¬ 
terests  and  welfare  of  young  people  has  taken 
root  many  years  back,  as  before  I  left  New  York 
in  1927  (after  high  school  graduation)  I  recall 
hearing  about  you.” 

A  LshIy  Agriculturist 

An  interesting  point  in  this  year’s  Founda¬ 
tion  award  report  is  that  we  are  able  to  list 
a  young  lady  among  the  winners  in  vocational 
agriculture,  and  a  young  man  among  the 
homemaking  award  winners.  Miss  Janet 
Goyea,  a  student  at  Bristol  County  Agricul¬ 
tural  School,  Segreganset,  Mass.,  was  selected 
for  the  Foundation  award  because  of  her  won¬ 
derful  cooperation  as  a  student,  both  in  school 
and  on  project  placement  training.  She  is  one 
of  four  girls  enrolled  in  the  school,  and  her 
major  study  is  in  the  field  of  animal  husband¬ 
ry.  Mr.  John  B.  Farrar,  Director  of  the 
School,  says: 

“Miss  Goyea  has  shown  remarkable  initia¬ 
tive  and  ability  in  developing  an  ownership 
farming  program  comparable  to  those  carried 
on  by  our  boy  students.” 

As  a  freshman,  Janet  (Continued  on  Page  14) 


Barbara  Andrews'  sewing  projects  have  been  a  source 
of  particular  satisfaction  and  pleasure  To  her  because 
Barbara  has  been  a  student  at  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  for  six  years. 


Allen  Thieleman,  winner  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Foundation  award  at  Caldwell  High  School, 
N.  J.  Allen's  projects  include  300  white  leghorn  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  500  white  leghorn  pullets,  500  broilers,  50 
breeders,  and  he  works  part-time  at  nursery  work. 


Curtiss  Candy  Deen  Nora,  owned  and  held  by  Albert 
W.  Buckbee  II  of  Warwick  Valley  Central  School, 
N.  Y.,  with  a  four  year  old  record  of  17701  lbs.  of 
milk  and  756  lbs.  of  butterfat. 


Efficiency  Experts  . . . 


* 


They’re  the  most  modern  pickups  money  can 
buy...  loaded  with  high-efficiency  features! 


You  get  a  grain-tight  tailgate,  flat-ledged  side  panels  and  a 
low  platform  for  easy  loading.  You  get  easier  going  with 
Ball-Gear  steering,  a  modern  cab  loaded  with  comfort  and 
convenience  features,  and  a  suspension  system  that  takes 
the  bumps  out  of  back  roads.  Work-saving  Hydra-Matic 
and  the  most  modern  V8  of  any  truck  are  both  available  as 
extra-cost  options.  Talk  it  over  with  your  Chevrolet  dealer. 
He’ll  match  a  Task-Force  pickup  exactly  to  your  job.  .  .  . 
Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck! 


CHEVROLET 


Model  3204—1/2  ton,  90"  box.  Notice  the  clean,  unclut¬ 
tered  lines  of  Chevrolet’s  way-ahead  Work  Styling- 

Model  3804—1  ton,  10814"  box.  Extra,  cargo  space 
for  long,  bulky  loads.  4-speed  transmission  standard. 


3  (591) 


HAILBAI 


Lerican  Agriculturist,  September  15,  1956 


SORliV!  WRONG  FIGURE 

WE  WERE  very  pleased  to  see  your 
article  about  our  farm  under  the 
(heading  “How  A  High  Producing  Herd 
Iffas  Developed.”  Naturally  we  were 
■disturbed  to  read  our  herd  average  was 
(only  445  lbs.  of  fat  because  the  herd 
5  averaged  over  500  lbs.  of  fat  for  the 
Ipast  6  years.  It  was  obviously  a  typeo- 
(graphical  error  because  it  should  be 
1 515  lbs.  instead  of  445  lbs. — Don  Turk, 
mmeUville,  N.  Y. 

|  —  A.  A.  — 

[HOW  I  FEED  COWS 

IJFEED  1  LB.  of  grain  to  3  lbs.  of 
II  milk.  The  feed  is  between  20  to  30% 
jof  protein  whether  the  grain  is  ready- 
Imixed  or  home-mixed. 

I  decided  on  this  by  experimenting  on 
■grain  and  cows.  I  would  milk  a  cow  and 
■weigh  her  milk  and  then  give  her  grain 
Recording  to  what  she  produced  at  the 
[rate  of  1  lb.  of  grain  for  each  3  lbs.  of 
c.  I  found  that  this  method  would 
[produce  more  milk. 

For  example,  I  worked  on  a  farm 
[milking  41  head  of  cattle.  When  I  start¬ 
led  the  test  they  were  giving  5  cans  of 
nilk,  and  after  I  tried  a  pound  of  grain 
[for  each  3  lbs.  of  milk  I  got  9  cans  of 
[milk  with  the  same  amount  of  grain  I 
|used  when  I  was  only  getting  5  cans. 

-Charles  Maxfield,  R.F.D.  1,  Brasher 

[Ms,  N.  Y. 

[Editor’s  note:  Mr.  Maxfield’s  experience 
[certainly  shows  it  pays  to  feed  according 
|io  production.  According  to  his  last  sen¬ 
tence  he  produced  a  lot  more  milk  by 
[feeding  according  to  production  than  by 
(giving  each  cow  the  same  amount. 

Ralph  Culver,  whose  experience  was  re¬ 
ported  in  the  July  21st  issue,  also  feeds 
[according  to  production,  using  1  lb.  of 
[grain  for  each  7  lbs.  of  milk  he  produces. 
—  A.  A.  — 

I  HANTS  LETTERS 

I j WONDER,  if  I  might  try  to  find  pen 
■*  Pals  for  a  very  nice  English  boy 
•'rough  the  American  Agriculturist  ? 
[Colin  is  a  lad  of  around  16  and  would 
Jove  to  hear  from  American  boys  and 
[firls  about  15  or  16.  His  full  name  and 
pddress  is: 

Colin  O’Brien 
118  Victoria  Dwellings 
Clerkenwell  Rd. 

London,  E.  C.  1,  England. 

-Mrs.  George  Soimick,  Williamstown, 
row  York. 


COuN-j-Ry 

STORIES 


b 


Si  one  Fences 

By  EDW.  L.  VAN  DYKE 

ROWN  and  Jones  had  long  feuded 
!  0Ver  a  stone  wall  dividing  their 
,j*s  Ure  lots.  For  years,  neither  would 
lpefk  to  the  other. 

Neighbor  Smith,  in  a  peacemaker 
Frown  and  Jones  together. 
Boys,”  said  he,  “Brown  here  claims 
"■  all  is  ten  feet  over  on  his  prop- 
, ' V  ^at  amount  of  pasture  isn’t 
k  going  to  court  about.  Why  don’t 
LU’  Jones,  concede  the  ten  feet,  pay 

r  °"n  a  small  sum  and  call  off  this 
ppute  ? 

ov/.  the  wall.  Now  if  it’s  ten  feet 
1  lot  °n  ^rown’  I  must  have  picked  up 
•  °f  his  stones  for  him.  So  I  figger 
‘ don t  owe  him  a  cent!” 


i0ne°Wn  laughed — and  finally  so  did 
From  flvon  on,  Brown  and  Jones 
ere  frtends. 


FOR  TASTY  POTATOES 

SINCE  reading  your  comment  on  po¬ 
tatoes  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST,,  I  feel  the  urge  to  express  my 
opinion  of  the  potatoes  we  have  to  eat 
now-a-days. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  doesn’t  amount 
to  much,  but  I  know  that  potatoes  in 
these  days  are  far  from  the  kind  we 
used  to  have  in  my  younger  days.  Then 
they  were  mealy  and  had  such  a  nice 
taste.  One  just  enjoyed  eating  them,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
Now  they  are  soggy  with  a  hard  core  in 
the  center  in  most  cases  and  with  no 
good  flavor. 

In  my  opinion  the  reason  for  this 
change  is  because  the  potato  “experi¬ 
menters”  have  tinkered  so  much  with 
the  seed  to  make  them  resistant  to 
blight  and  other  diseases  that  the  good 
flavor  has  been  sacrificed.  The  hybrid 


potatoes  that  I  have  used  are  no  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect.  I  hope  some¬ 
one  will  be  fortunate  enough  to  come 
up  with  some  really  good  potatoes  in 
the  near  future. — Miss  Leona  L.  Bagg, 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WANTS  FARM  TO  RENT 

I’M  looking  for  a  farm  that  can  be 
run  on  shares.  I  have  no  money  to 
buy  a  farm,  or  a  half  share  in  a  place. 
I’d  like  to  find  a  place  that  can  be  run 
as  if  it  were  mine  and  make  profit  for 
both  of  us. 

I’m  married,  have  4  small  children,  3 
boys  and  1  girl.  Am  reliable,  don’t 
drink  and  have  been  on  farms  all  mv 
life. 

References  from  my  previous  em-‘ 
ployers  can  be  had  if  wished. 


Editor’s  Note:  Anyone  interested  in 


getting  in  touch  with  the  writer  may 
send  a  letter  to  Department  H.  S., 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ROOK  WANTED 

I  am  wondering  if  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  locate  a  book  through  your 
BOOKS  WANTED  section.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  trying  through  vari¬ 
ous  channels  to  locate  a  copy  of  the 
following : 

FAVORITE  RECIPES 
of 

WELLESLEY  ALUMNAE 
Compiled  by 
Wellesley-in- Westchester 
for  the  75th  Anniversary  Fund  of 
Wellesley  College  .  .  .  1875-1950. 

— Miss  Signe  Ekstrom,  Room  1709  Re¬ 
public  Building,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 


Your  livestock  can  get  the  daily  low-level  amounts  of 
phenothiazine  needed  for  worm  control . . .  and  like  it ! 


PHENO-FORTIFIED  STERLING  GREENSALT 

FULLY  PALATABLE 


Now  you  can  benefit  from  the  most  important 
development  in  worm-control  practice  since  the 
addition  of  phenothiazine  to  salt!  “Sucarob,”*  a 
unique  new  flavoring,  has  been  included  in  pheno- 
fortified  Sterling  Greensalt— making  it  fully  acceptable 
to  all  your  livestock,  whether  it’s  fed  in  feed  or  free 
choice.  With  “Sucarob,”  Greensalt  is  now  improved 
in  both  taste  and  odor.  This  means  livestock  will  eat 
as  much  of  it  as  they  need  .  .  .  every  day  of  the  year. 
And  continuous  protection  against  internal  parasites 
is  assured! 

“Sucarob”  has  been  tested  and  approved.  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  Co.— makers  of  Sterling  Greensalt— 
worked  with  a  leading  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  (as  well  as  farmers)  in  the  development  of 
“Sucarob.”  Here  it  was  proved  that  “Sucarob”  ap¬ 
preciably  increases  the  palatability  of  pheno-fortified 
salt.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  “Sucarob’s”  pleas¬ 
ing  odor,  which  actually  stimulates  tasting  of  the 
Greensalt. 

Tests  on  young  dairy  and  beef  stock,  feeder  steers 


and  sheep  showed  they  readily  ate  Greensalt  with 
“Sucarob”  added.  As  a  result,  these  animals  got  the 
recommended  amounts  of  phenothiazine  essential  for 
low-level  worm  control. 

Green’salt  does  more  than  control  the  worm  loads 
present  in  most  cattle  and  sheep.  By  feeding 
Greensalt,  you  also  help  protect  your  livestock  against 
the  hidden  danger  of  trace-mineral  deficiencies.  For 
in  addition  to  10%  phenothiazine,  Greensalt  con¬ 
tains  calcium  iodate  (a  completely  stable  source  of 
nutritionally  available  iodine),  salts  of  cobalt,  copper, 
iron,  manganese  and  zinc  in  readily  digestible  form. 

With  the  double  protection  Greensalt  provides, 
your  livestock  get  more  out  of  their  feed  .  .  .  give 
you  higher  returns  in  milk,  meat  or  wool.  Yet  new, 
flavor-improved  Greensalt  costs  only  pennies  more 
than  ordinary  salt.  Start  feeding  it  soon! 

^International’s  brand  of  carob  flour.  Patent  applied  for. 

Sterling  Gt*een’salt 

SALT  +  10%  PHENOTHIAZINE  -f  TRACE  MINERALS 

Product  of  International  Salt  Co Inc. 


NEW  FLAVOR  INGREDIENT  MAKES 
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PHYSICS  IS  INTERESTING 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  a  college  professor,  *e- 
cently  told  me  that  both  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  avoid  studying  physics  if  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  He  said  there  seems  to  be  a  complete 
misunderstanding  about  the  subject,  for  young 
people  seem  to  think  of  it  as  dull,  uninteresting, 
and  hard  to  learn. 

“Quite  the  contrary  is  true,”  said  my  friend, 
“if  the  subject  is  properly  taught.  Almost  every 
act  of  our  daily  lives  is  concerned  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  science  of  physics.  When  we 
know  the  laws  that  underlie  this  subject,  then 
our  environment  becomes  much  more  inter¬ 
esting. 

“Contrary  to  popular  belief,  physics  is  not 
hard  to  learn.  There  is  not  as  much  to  commit 
to  memory  as  there  is  in  chemistry,  for  example. 
It  is  a  logical  science.  It  helps  one  to  think,  as 
much  as  any  subject  on  the  curriculum. 

“Also,  if  we  cannot  get  more  students  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  to  study  physics,  the  laws 
of  which  underlie  all  of  our  modern  mechanical 
world,  then  America  is  doomed  to  be  out-dis¬ 
tanced  by  Russia,  where  far  more  time  is  given 
to  the  subject  by  a  far  larger  number  of  stu¬ 
dents.” 

To  you  young  people  in  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  now  I  pass  on  these  suggestions  of  my 
friend,  for  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says. 


BIKDSFOOT  ON  THE  THRUWAY 


'T'HOSE  OF  YOU  who  travel  the  New  York 
State  Thruway  have  no  doubt  noticed  that 
the  landscaped  banks  of  some  parts  of  the  Thru¬ 
way  are  covered  with  the  Empire  State’s  Golden 
Legume,  birdsfoot  trefoil.  For  this  purpose,  there 
is  no  better  grass  or  legume.  Birdsfoot  prevents 
the  banks  from  washing  or  eroding,  it  blossoms 
profusely,  and  it  lasts  many,  many  years. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Harry  Garry  of 
Hillcrest  Farm,  Voorheesville,  New  York,  who 
has  long  been  an  enthusiastic  grower  of  birds¬ 
foot,  for  getting  the  Thruway  Commission  to  be¬ 
gin  planting  this  great  legume. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  birdsfoot  at 
last  is  being  recognized  by  thousands  of  farmers 
for  its  many  fine  qualities.  Its  use  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing. 


POTATOES  DETERIORATE  AFTER 
LEAVING  FARMS 


£.  1R. 


the  farm  or  grader  station  an  excellent  product, 
reach  the  housewife  an  out-of-grade,  undesirable 
product.  This,  perhaps  more  than  anything  the  farm¬ 
er  can  control,  is  lowering  New  York’s  reputation 
with  the  housewife. 

“This  is  something  that  CAN  and  SHOULD  be 
done.” 


Of  course  Amherst  is  right.  One  thing  that  is 
being  done  along  this  line  are  experiments  or 
tests  at  Cornell  to  determine  how  fast  potatoes 
“green”  when  they  are  exposed  under  strong 
electric  lights,  as  they  frequently  are  in  open 
bins  in  stores. 


TO  INSPIRE  ACHIEVEMENT 


CN  N  PAGE  1  of  this  issue  is  a  story  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  projects 
with  which  I  have  ever  been  connected. 

American  Agriculturist  Foundation,  which 
owns  American  Agriculturist  in  the  name  of 
its  readers,  uses  any  profits  from  the  paper  not 
needed  for  the  actual  operation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  magazine,  to  help  rural  boys  and 
girls  of  the  Northeast.  And  this  Achievement 
Award  is  the  way  the  Foundation  has  been  do¬ 
ing  it  now  for  years. 

You  will  be  inspired  by  the  letters  and  reports 
from  teachers  and  principals.  Look  over  the  list 
of  names  of  those  who  have  won  the  awards. 
There  will  be  many  there  whom  you  know. 


¥? 


IT  WAS  A  PRETTY  GOOD  WORLD* 


“I  wish  to  commend  you  upon  your  recent  editorial 
on  the  mounting  tax  burden  we  are  bearing.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  a  discouraging  thing  to  try  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves.  However,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
valuable  Service  you  can  render  your  readers  than 
to  keep  ‘harping’  on  this  theme.  Government  is  tak¬ 
ing  far  too  great  a  toll  of  our  time  and  money,  and 
assuming  too  much  control  of  our  lives. 

“And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  while  honest  citizens 
pay  for  all  these  things,  the  thugs  and  hoodlums  hide 
behind  the  laws  meant  to  protect  the  individual 
against  government,  and  openly  defy  all  the  laws  of 
right  and  decency. 

“It  was  a  pretty  good  world  before  people  began 
to  tinker  with  it.”  —  Wendell  T.  Card,  Sylvania, 
Penna. 


1UI  Y  FRIEND,  Amherst  W.  Davis,  president  of 
the  Suffolk  ‘County,  N.  Y.,  Farm  Bureau, 
and  a  potato  grower,  has  written  me  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  editorial  I  wrote  recently  on  im¬ 
proving  quality  of  potatoes.  Amherst  says: 

“Although  development  of  better  potato  varieties 
is  a  slow,  long-range  means  of  improving  quality, 
there  IS  something  that  can  and  should  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  to  improve  quality  and  reputation  of  our 
potatoes.  I  refer  to  quality  maintenance  AFTER  the 
potatoes  leave  the  farm.  Potatoes,  especially  early 
ones,  are  a  perishable  product.  Quality  can  deterior¬ 
ate  rapidly  with  improper  handling,  hauling,  or 
storage. 

“For  the  bulk  of  the  New  York  crop,  the  farmer 
lias  little  or  no  control  over  these  factors  for  most 
of  the  potatoes’  journey  to  the  housewife.  Too  often 
potatoes  ars  treated  like  canned  goods — or  hardware 
— as  they  pass  through  the  marketing  channels.  The 
net  effect  is  that  too  many  potato  packs  which  left 


J  T  WOULD  be  hard  to  find  many  who  will 
‘‘disagree  with  what  Mr.  Card  says  about  taxes. 
Counting  all  kinds  of  taxes,  all  of  us  work  much 
of  our  time  for  the  government,  for  taxes  take 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  our  incomes. 

Therefore,  with  almost  every  citizen  opposed 
to  such  ruinous  taxes,  and  big  government  which 
causes  them,  why  cannot  we  do  something  about 
it?  This  is  America  and  a  democracy.  Why  then, 
do  the  people  continue  to  stand  the  burden  of 
taxes  and  the  continued  loss  of  our  individual 
liberties? 


MANY  WOMEN  HAVE  TWO  JOBS 


'THE  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports  that 
23%  of  all  married  women  work  outside  their 
homes.  Many  farm  women  have  always  done 
their  own  work  and  helped  in  the  barns  and 
fields.  Statistics  also  show  a  large  number  of  em¬ 
ployed  women  with  children  less  than  6  years 
old 


Now,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  trends.  The  tren 
is  toward  more  rather  than  less  women  in  gain 
ful  occupations  outside  of  the  home.  One  cantv 
help  but  think,  however,  of  what  a  tremendoi 
burden  this  double  responsibility  places  on  wa 
men,  and  of  the  danger  to  our  whole  social  li; 
from  young  children  being  separated  so  muc 
from  their  mothers. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  DAIRYMEN 


■yHE  METROPOLITAN  Cooperative  Mi 

Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  with  heai 
quarters  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  now  bringing 
Syracuse  30  dairymen  each  week,  to  listen  fc 
four  days  to  lectures  and  instructions,  chief 
on  milk  marketing  problems.  Every  week  a  ne 
group  arrives,  the  members  of  which  are  chosf 
by  their  friends  and  neighbors  back  home 
their  local  cooperatives. 

The  Bargaining  Agency  is  a  Federation  of  7 
local  dairy  cooperatives,  large  and  small,  in  th 
New  York  milk  shed.  It  is  under  the  direction  0 
its  board  of  directors  and  its  executive  secretaq 
Mr.  C.  H.  Baldwin. 

So  successful  has  the  school  proved  ahead; 
and  so  enthusiastic  are  those  who  attended,  th: 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  continue  for  sever 
months  so  that  in  total  there  eventually  will  b 
hundreds  of  men  in  the  milk  shed,  with  repri 
sentatives  in  each  locality,  with  a  better  unde 
standing  of  their  cooperatives  and  of  the  prob 
lems  involved  in  marketing  their  milk. 

Lecturers  and  teachers  include  Mr.  Baldwii 
and  his  associates  in  the  Agency,  leaders  of  th 
different  cooperatives,  professors  and  economis 
who  have  made  long  study  of  the  problems  tha 
trouble  dairymen.  Plenty  .of  time  is  allowed  fo 
questions  and  discussion  by  the  dairymen  wh 
attend. 

This  school  for  dairymen  is  one  of  the  mos 
valuable  and  interesting  educational  projec' 
that  has  even  been  conducted  in  the  New  Yor 
milk  shed. 


NEED  MDRE  LIME  AND 
FERTILIZER 


“Regarding-  your  front  page  article  in  your  Sc 
tember  1  issue  boosting  the  small  farm,  I  agre 
that  a  good  living  can  be  made  on  the  average-size 
farm,  or  on  even  a  smaller  farm,  with  dairy  com 
But  good  land  is  equally  important  with  good  com 
In  the  Northeast  we  still  get  only  half  the  yje 
from  farm  pasture  and  hay  and  two-thirds  the  ficl 
of  silage  or  grain  corn  possible  with  more  lie 
fertilizer  and  rotation.  We  don’t  need  to  rotate  roll 
pastures  seeded  to  Empire  birdsfoot,  but  they  nun 
be  given  a  little  attention  and  feeding  for  he 
profit.” — Tom  Milliman 

Tom  is  just  as  right  as  right! 


EASTMAN’S  f  HESTNIJT 


O 


NE  OF  Arthur  Godfrey’s  favorite  stories 
about  a  man  who  wanted  to  buy  a  ridm 


horse  for  his  wife,  and  was  trying  one 


out. 


d  a  fit 


was  very  apparent  that  the  horse  requir 
hand,  so  the  man  inquired: 

“Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  safe  horse  or 

woman?”  . 

horse  was  a  reasoned 


The  owner  of  the 
honest  man,  so  he  answered  carefully: 

“W-e-1-1!  I  think  a  woman  could  handle 
horse,  but  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  the  husban 
the  woman  who  could  do  it.” 
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M’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

IflltM  PI  AXRS:  The  farm  planks  adopted  by  the  two  parties  are  quite 

similar,  except  in  one  respect.  The  Democratic  plank 
calls  for  a  return  of  price  supports  at  90%  of  parity  for  so-called  basic  commod¬ 
ities,  claiming  that  it  is  the  key  to  prosperity  for  farmers.  The  Republican  plank 
endorses  the  flexible  support  program  on  the  grounds  that  it  has  taken  time  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  high  supports  but  that  the  trend  has  been  reversed 
*and  farm  prices  will  improve. 

Economists  agree  that  high  price  supports  would  increase  holdings  of  gov- 
lernment-owned  products.  Even  now  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important 
[problems  is  to  dispose  of  present  government  holdings  of  farm  products.  The 
Jlatest  deal  is  to  sell  to  India  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  dairy  products 
Iwliich  cost  taxpayers  $652  million,  but  for  which  India  will  pay  in  their  cur- 
(rency  only  $360  million.  Even  so,  a  large  part  of  that  amount  will  be  loaned 
rack  to  India  for  industrial  development. 

* 

The  USDA  hopes  that  the  soil  bank  will  reduce  winter  wheat  acreage  by  13 
[million,  corn  acreage  by  6%  million,  and  cotton  acreage  by  5  million.  If  this 
[takes  place,  wheat  acreage  will  be  reduced  from  55  to  42  million,  with  a  probable 
[crop  of  750  million  bushels,  which  would  be  200  million  bushels  less  than  domes- 
Itic  use  plus  exports.  In  that  case  some  government-held  wheat  would  be  used. 
[USDA  officials  figure  that  if  this  soil  bank  goal  can  be  reached,  market  prices 
[of  these  crops  will  rise  above  the  support  level  by  late  1957,  or  1958,  at  the  latest. 

ALL  GRAZING:  Dairymen  like  to  cut  or  graze  meadows  in  the  fall 

when  it’s  safe  to  do  so.  After  cutting  or  heavy  graz¬ 


ing,  alfalfa  and  clover  pulls  stored  plant  food  out  of  the  roots  and  weakens  them, 
fter  growth  gets  well  started,  plant  food  is  again  stored  in  the  roots. 

You  can  fall  graze  without  harm  any  land  that  is  to  be  plowed  next  spring. 
jThere  is  little  or  no  danger  of  harming  ladino.  If  birdsfoot  has  a  good  growth,  it 
lean  be  grazed  quite  severely  without  harm.  Alfalfa  is  the  crop  most  likely  to  be 
[damaged  by  fall  grazing  and  in  most  areas  it  is  better  not  to  graze  between 
[the  middle  of  September  and  the  first  killing  frost.  After  that,  grazing  does  no 
[harm. 


[will  I 


GGS:  There  is  a  belief  in  some  quarters  that  the  government  estimate  of 

hens  on  farms  is  too  low.  The  USDA  prediction  is  that  egg  prices 
ill  be  reasonably  good  during  the  last  of  the  year.  However,  the  egg  price  out¬ 
look  is  less  favorable  than  a  year  ago  when  it  was  very  good.  The  fall  seasonal 
price  peak  of  eggs  may  come  earlier  than  last  year. 

initkiiYs  New  York  State  turkey  growers  are  raising  2%  more  turkeys 
than  they  did  a  year  ago,  but  6%  less  than  the  record  ’54 
crop.  The  number  of  heavy  breed  turkeys  is  4%  above  last  year  while  light 
breed  turkeys  are  somewhat  lower.  The  U.  S.  Turkey  Report  shows  a  16%  in¬ 
crease  over,  last  year.  Heavy  breeds  show  a  29%  increase;  light  breeds,  19% 
decrease. 


WM’IAI,  Si;c  fJlIITY: 


Some  farmers  who  are  reaching  retirement  age 
are  eligible  to  receive  Social  Security.  Regardless 


cf  the  soundness  of  the  Social  Security  ‘program,  there  is  no  reason  why  eligible 
farmers  should  not  take  Social  Security  as  well  as  those  in  other  occupations. 
[f  you  are  age  65  and  your  net  income  is  less  than  $1200  a  year,  you  may  be  able 
•°  continue  farming  and  still  get  Social  Security  Benefits.  Better  discuss  this 
hth  your  regional  Social  Security  office,  the  location  of  which  you  can  get  from 
Pour  postmaster. 

subsidies  City  editors  frequently  chide  farmers  for  requesting  or 
even  accepting  subsidies.  We  favor  the  gradual  lessening  and 
j-'cntual  stopping  of  ALL  subsidies,  but  meanwhile  we  ask  our  city  brothers  to 
)efair  and  give  equal  space  to  “viewing  with  alarm”  present  subsidies  to  busi¬ 
es,  industry  and  labor. 

Also  as  farmers  let’s  not  insist  on  equal  subsidies  when  common  horse  sense 
l0«s  that  in  the  long  run  they  will  hurt  farmers  instead  of  helping  them. 

— Hugh  Cosline. 


'KL  V*  rJ*  ’  r'  * 

^heSong  of  the  Lazy  Far, 


WIFE  and 


hat  currently  are  latest  style,  they 
cat  all  other  fads  a  mile.  Each  time 
see  one  I  must  ago  across  the  street, 
ecause  I  know  that  otherwise  I 
ould,  by  jing,  bust  right  out  laugh- 
S  at  the  thing.  A  close  look  tells  me 
hi  fS  (n°t  an  not-needed  flower  pot; 
it  though  I  study  one  for  days,  I’m 
, m  something  of  a  haze  ’bout 
th  .  its  reallY  s’ posed  to  be;  the 
th°f^lt  keePs  coming  back  to  me 
«  ought  not  be  on  a  head  but 
ould  adorn  a  lamp  instead. 

u-n  think  it’s  mighty  terrible  that 
et,  men  ai’e  so  gullible;  what’er  design- 
r.  ,vvant  to  try,  the  gals  will  always 
(jj-T  i  °  ^  ain’t  desire  or  looks 

to  wn  mgS  in  customers  for  crazy  things;  the  reason  is  that  women  hate 
enouo-m  a  thing  that’s  out-of-date.  Mirandy’s  in  an  awful  sweat  to  save 
would  S°  she  can  get  a  lamP-shade  hat  or  maybe  two,  no  other  kind 
job  fver  do.  And  when  she  does,  I  think  I  should  make  sure  the 
lamp8  Jy ally  good  by  adding  bulb  and  chain  so  she  will  look  just  like  a 


about  the 


I 

kind 


are  having  spats 
of  women’s  hats 


\ 


Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower7 
smother  your  tractor's  performance 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  keep  the  full,  efficient 
horsepower  of  your  tractor.  Yet, 
chances  are  you  lose  a  little  every 
time  you  use  it. 

What  causes  this  loss  of  power?  A 
gradual  build-up  of  harmful  deposits 
inside  the  combustion  chambers! 

That’s  why  it’s  so  important  to  use 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the  world’s 
only  motor  oil  super-refined  by  the 
exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to  combat 
engine  deposits  and  “shrinking  horse¬ 
power.” 


It  lights  power-loss  three  ways!  First, 
G  ulfpride  H .  D.  Select  controls  carbon , 
the  cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
overheating.  Second,  it  guards  against 
acids  and  corrosion.  And  third,  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  toughest  protective  film  ever 
developed  in  a  motor  oil  —  assures 
minimum  oil  consumption  for  the  life 
of  your  tractor. 

Get'G ulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  It’s 
available  in  the  exact  grade  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  of  your 
tractor  for  each  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


For  top  performance  Go  Gulf  all  the  way 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  saves  you  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  many  separate  greases 
on  hand. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant  is  excellent 
for  all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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The  sheep 
that  bought 
a  second  car 


When  the  Davises  started  to  raise 
sheep  as  a  second  crop,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  put  part  of  their  income 
from  the  sheep  into  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  —  earmarked  for  "special 
projects.”  Today  they’ve  got  a 
spanking-new  second  car,  paid  for 
with  Savings  Bonds. 

Daily  more  and  more  people 
are  following  the  example  of  the 
Davises.  They’ve  found  that  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  are  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  save  ...  for  a  vacation  .  . . 
retirement  ...  a  child’s  education 
. .  .  general  farm  improvements. 

Why  don’t  you  join  the  grow¬ 
ing  ranks  of  Savings  Bonds  own¬ 
ers?  You’ll  find  that  three  dollars 
invested  today  in  Series  "E”  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  grow  to  four  in  nine 
years  and  eight  months.  And  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds,  easily  converted  into 
cash,  are  actually  safer  than  cash. 
They  are  registered  in  your  name 
and  may  be  replaced  if  lost,  burned 
or  stolen. 

If  you  prefer  interest  every  six 
months,  ask  your  banker  about 
Series  "H”  Bonds.  He  can  also  ar¬ 
range  automatic  purchases  of  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  from  your  account. 

When  you  buy  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds,  you  invest  in  your  own  and 
your  country’s  future. 

The  crop  that  never  foils 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this 
advertising.  The  Treasury  Department 
thanks,  for  their  patriotic  donations,  the 
Advertising  Council  and 
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Flexible  Plastic  Pipe 
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Would  Do  It  Again 


“Dear  Ralph:  I  hear  you  are  goinl 
to  sell  your  herd.  I  am  sorry,  but  ol 
course  I  understand  ...” 


By  FORREST  B.  WRIGHT 

Cornell  Dept,  of  Agricultural  Engineering 


w 


ATER  is  the  principal  raw  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  farm  products 

_ are  made.  For  example,  milk  is 

88%  water,  eggs  are  66%,  and 
many  crops  are  better  than  90%  water. 
It  pays  big  dividends  to  have  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  this  important  commodity 
piped  to  the  places  where  it  is  needed. 

A  relatively  new  product,  flexible 
plastic  tubing,  has  a  number  of  advan¬ 
tages  for  piping  water  around  a  farm¬ 
stead,  particularly  for  out-of-door  sup¬ 
ply  lines. 

In  the  smaller  sizes,  plastic  tubing  is 
slightly  cheaper  than  other  piping  ma¬ 
terials.  In  larger  sizes  the  cost  is  only 
slightly  higher.  The  labor  cost  for  in¬ 
stallation  is  usually  considerably  less 
than  for  steel  or  copper  pipe  which,  in 
many  cases,  makes  for  the  lowest  over¬ 
all  installed-ready-for-use  cost. 


Easy  to  Install 

The  tubing  is  available  in  long 
lengths  as  shown  in  Table  1.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  install  long  runs 
without  making  joints. 

A  jackknife  and  a  screwdriver  are 
the  only  tools  needed  for  making  con¬ 
nections.  The  pipe  can  be  easily  cut 
with  a  knife  and  attached  to  fittings 
by  means  of  clamps  which  are  tighten¬ 
ed  with  a  screwdriver.  Threaded  plastic 
fittings  can  be  screwed  together  or  into 
metal  fittings  by  hand  and  made  water¬ 
tight  without  wrenches. 

Table  1 


Available  Lengths  of  Plastic  Tubing 

Weight 


Size 

Length 

Weight 
per  coil 

Same  Length 
of  Steel  Pipe 

Vs” 

400  ft.  coils 

41 .2  lbs.  350  lbs. 

%” 

400 

ft  99 

56.0  ” 

450  ” 

1” 

300 

9  9  99 

54.3  ” 

506  ” 

lVi” 

300 

99  99 

80.1  ” 

694  ” 

U/s” 

250 

99  99 

80.0  ” 

694  ” 

2” 

200 

99  99 

89.0  ” 

738  ” 

21/2” 

200 

99  99 

136.  ” 

3” 

100 

91.  ” 

4” 

25 

”  str.lgths. 

31.25  ” 

6” 

25 

99  99 

55.75  ” 

The  tubing  is  light  in  weight  com¬ 
pared  to  steel  pipe  (see  Table  1) ;  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  easy  to  handle.  One  man  can 
easily  carry  and  unroll  a  400  foot 
length. 

For  underground  installation  simply 
turn  a  furrow  with  a  plow,  unroll  the 
tubing  into  the  furrow  and  turn  the 
earth  back  on  the  tubing.  If  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  tubing  is  to  be  laid 
underground  there  is  an  attachment  for 
a  subsoiler  which  will  automatically 
feed  the  tubing  underground  and  leave 
it  covered  all  in  one  operation. 

As  the  tubing  is  elastic,  especially 
when  warm,  it  should  not  be  pulled  in 
place.  Unroll  and  lay  it  in  the  trench. 
Allow  about  1  foot  of  extra  length  per 
100  feet  to  allow  for  contraction.  This 
can  be  done  by  “snaking”  the  tubing  in 
the  trench. 


It’s  Durable 


around  service,  the  tubing  should  be 
laid  below  the  frost  line  or  otherwise 
protected  from  frost. 

Being  flexible,  turns  can  be  made  in 
the  line  without  fittings,  and  long 
lengths  will  readily  conform  to  the  land 
contour.  When  used  for  portable  water- 
ers  or  for  irrigation,  both  flexibility  and 
its  light  weight  make  it  easy  to  move 
from  place  to  place. 

By  means  of  special  adapters  the 
plastic  tubing  can  be  attached  to  any 
existing  piping  system  at  standard 
fittings  such  as  tees  and  elbows. 

Because  of  its  light  weight  and  flex¬ 
ibility  it  is  ideal  for  two  pipe  jet  in¬ 
stallations  for  wells  to  100  feet  in  depth. 
In  case  the  jet  has  to  be  pulled  at  any 
time,  one  or  two  men  can  do  the  job  by 
hand,  while  with  metal  piping  a  derrick 
or  crane  is  often  needed.  For  well 
depths  over  100  feet,  metal  pipe  should 
be  used  because  the  long  lengths  of 
plastic  tend  to  strech  when  suspended 
at  one  end.  This  weakens  the  walls  so 
that  the  high  pressures  required  for  the 
exceptionally  deep  well  may  burst  the 
tubing. 

Twin  tubing,  consisting  of  two  pipes 
of  different  size  combinations  joined  by 
a  plastic  webb,  is  now  available  for  jet 
installations. 


Precautions 


Plastic  tubing  is  sensitive  to  heat; 
therefore,  it  should  never  be  used  for  a 
hot  water  line.  In  fact,  it  should  not  be 
used  for  any  inside  plumbing  unless  the 
local  plumbing  code  permits  it. 

Wherever  installed  it  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  mechanical  injury.  It  is 
very  easily  cut  by  any  sharp  object. 
When  laying  in  a  trench  avoid  covering 
with  stones  directly  on  the  pipe.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  with 
porcupines  gnawing  holes  in  the  tubing 
where  left  exposed.*  y 

Like  any  other  piping  material  it  is 
important  to  install  adequate  sizes  for 
the  job  to  be  done.  Do  not  expect  large 
volumes  of  water  to  flow  through  small 
sized  pipes.  For  sizes  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  1  inch  use  the  same  size  as  would 
be  required  for  steel  pipe.  For  sizes 
above  1  inch  use  one  size  smaller. 

It  is  practical  to  install  electric  cable 
or  t'ape  on  plastic  tubing  to  prevent 
freezing,  but  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  overheating.  Use  a 
thermostat  control  and  do  not  cover 
the  cable  and  tubing  with  insulation. 


AND  THEN  my  sympathetic  fellow 
dairyman  went  on  to  commiseratl 
with  me  on  the  sad  plight  of  the  dairy 
man  these  days. 

The  trouble  is  that  my  good,  underl 
standing  friend  dobs  not  understand! 
As  may  be  the  case  with  many  other/ 
he  attributes  to  discouragement  the  disj 
persal  sale  ads  which  have  been  so  fre 
quent  in  recent  weeks.  Many,  I  believe 
like  myself,  have  reached  the  age  wheij 
one  doesn't  talk  back  to  the  years,  ana 
are  putting  their  houses  in  order  fo| 
more  leisurely  living. 

I  was  born  on  this  farm  and  havl 
lived  here  all  my  life.  As  a  young  man 
I  bought  it  from  my  father’s  estate! 
and  here  we  raised  our  five  children, 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  fell  in  lovj 
with  a  certain  breed  of  cattle,  BrowJ 
Swiss,  and  started  to  work  toward  mi 
goal — a  100%  registered  herd.  Las) 
year  I  finally  attained  that  goal,  when 
my  last  old  grade  cow  walked  the  plan/ 
into  the  packing  house  truck.  Therl 
were  no  easy  years;  rather,  let  us  say 
some  were  harder  than  others.  Bui 
looking  back,  I  realize  that  I  have  enj 
joyed  the  good  life  as  a  dairy  farmeij 
We  lived  well  in  even  the  worst  years 
The  times  of  depression  brought  to  ul 
no  insecurity  and  desperation  such  al 
haunted  city  workers.  My  children  grew! 
up  into  robust  health,  and  with  thl 
fresh  country  air  they  also  breathed  in 
a  wholesomeness  of  character  whiclj 
assures  them  a  happy,  constructive 
adulthood.  I  am  close  to  the  three! 
score-and-ten,  but  the  other  day  tha 
doc  gave  me  a  score  of  100  on  mj| 
health  exam  card. 


TI1011  why  quit  now? 

To  every  man  there  comes  a  time, 
and  if  he  is  wise  he  recognizes  its  an 
rival.  The  body  protests  a  little  mon 
at  the  heavier  tasks,  and  the  mind  per 
sists  in  dreaming  of  things  impossibt 
while  tied  to  the  routine  of  work.  Lik 
lying  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  on  a  grass; 
bank,  watching  a  pair  of  birds  selectin; 
a  building  site.  Like  taking  off  somi 
fine  day  for  far  parts  he  has  read  abou' 
but  never  had  a  chance  to  visit.  Lik' 
looking  up  all  those  friends  of  his  youtl 
whom  he  hasn’t  seen  since  he  can’t  re 
member  when.  Like  reading  a  gooi 
book  all  night  and  sleeping  all  the  nex 
day,  if  he  wants  to. 

Like  remembering,  too,  often  anc 
with  gratitude,  the  fact  that  he  had  tb 
good  fortune  to  be  a  farmer  in  th< 
years  when  the  sap  ran  strong  in  hi 
veins!  If  I  could  live  it  all  over  again 
would  I?  Brother,  you  said  it !—Ra¥ 
H.  Rose ,  Rosemary  Farm,  South  K01 
right,  N.  Y. 


Plastic  tubing  is  noncorrosive,  there¬ 
fore  does  not  rust  or  accumulate  scale 
as  does  steel  pipe.  Tests  indicate  excep¬ 
tionally  long  life  in  this  respect. 

The  interior  surface  is  exceptionally 
smooth,  and  because  it  does  not  corrode 
or  collect  scale,  it  tends  to  remain  that 
way.  This  in  turn  means  that  friction 
losses  are  held  at  a  minimum. 

The  tubing  is  extremely  stable  chemi¬ 
cally;  therefore  it  imparts  no  odor  or 
taste  to  the  water. 


Not  Damaged  by  Freezing 

Because  the  tubing  is  clastic  it  will 
not  burst  if  the  water  in  it  freezes. 
However,  if  the  water  freezes  the  flow 
will  be  shut  off  until  the  ice  has  melted. 
For  this  reason,  when  installed  for  year 


APPLE  INSTITUTE  LEADERS 

New  York  &  New  England  Apple  Institute  officers  were  elected  as  follows  at 


annual  meeting  held  at  Elton  Orchards:  left  to  right,  treasurer,  C.  H.  Gow d/r 


N.  Y.;  vice-president,  William  H.  Borrow  Jr.,’  Putney,  Vt.;  president,  Albert  & 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.;  secretary,  Rockwood  N.  Berry,  Livermore  Falls,  Me.;  cxccuOve  ^ 
president,  John  Chandler,  Sterling  Jet.,  Mass.  Absent  from  the  picture  is  Vice-H,eS 
James  R.  Clarke,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


/ 


AT  WORK,  5:30  A.M.  Rouse  out  your  Ford 
and  let  it  show  you  how  it  can  earn  its  keep. 
No  need  to  pamper  it  either;  a  10-million-truck 
study  shows  Ford  Trucks  last  longer  than  any 
other  leading  make. 


STILL  AT  WORK,  6:25  P.M.-and  it  doesn’t 
matter  what  model  you  own,  your  Ford  seldom 
needs  a  breather.  The  big  truck  fleets  buy  more 
Fords  than  any  other  make — evidence  of  Ford’s 
sure-fire  reliability. 


Sunup  to  sundown  on  every  job 


V-8  or  Six. 

If  you  want  a  truck  that  pays  its  own  way, 
every  way,  see  your  Ford  Dealer. 


have  to  pay  more  for  this  durability,  either, 
because  Ford’s  initial  cost  is  low  .  .  .  resale 
value  is  high.  Mile  after  mile,  day  in,  day  out, 


8-FT.  PICKUP  offers  up  to  19  cu.  ft.  more  loadspace  than  any  other 
J^-tonner.  Popular  6}^-ft.  model  has  big  45  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Both  are 
great  for  family  use,  with  car-like  comfort,  easy  handling  and  parking, 
Exclusive  Lifeguard  safety  features,  too,  for  your  added  protection. 


.few® 


. :•  - 


One  thing  about  farm  life — it’s  no  job  for  a 
lazy  man.  And  it’s  no  job  for  a  lazy  truck,  either. 
Trucks  have  to  be  on  the  go,  earning  their  way 
all  day  long.  That’s  why  Ford  Trucks  have  al¬ 
ways  been  such  farm  favorites. 

Independent  life  insurance  experts  have 
proved  that  Ford  Trucks  last  longer.  You  don’t 


Ford  Trucks  give  the  farmer  a  better  return 
on  his  investment. 

And  when  it  comes  to  operating  costs,  a  Ford 
is  designed  to  give  you  top  gas  and  oil  economy, 
less  engine  wear,  less  repairs  with  Ford-pioneered 
Short  Stroke  engines.  Only  Ford  offers  Short 
Stroke  design  in  every  truck,  in  every  engine — 
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Protect  your 


milk  profits 


Beacon 

Be-Co-D 


Prevent  Milk  Fever  for  63c  per  day  (7  days) 

When  a  cow  gets  milk  fever  you  can  expect: 

COSTLY  TREATMENT— LOSS  OF  MILK 

Be-Co-D  is  a  preventive  . . .  not  a  treatment  after  symptoms 
appear.  It  comes  in  50  lb.  bags  .  .  .  enough  for  one  cow  .  .  . 
fed  8  lbs.  daily  from  5th  to  7th  day  before  calving.  Be-Co-D 
contains  the  prescribed  dosage  of  Vitamin  D  in  a  special  blend 
of  Be-Co-Lass,  Beacon's  bulky  palatable  calving  ration.  Re¬ 
placing  50  lbs.  of  regular  ration,  the  cost  is  only  63c  per  day 
for  7  days  .  .  .  practical  .  .  .  economical. 


Beacon 

Sodium 

Propionate 

Mixture 


Even  a  mild  case  of  Ketosis  usually  costs  1000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  losses  up  to  4000  lbs.  are  not  uncommon.  The  best,  high 
producing  cows  are  most  susceptible.  This  expensive  trouble 
can  be  prevented  for  only  13c  per  cow  per  day.  Beacon  Sodium 
Propionate  Mixture  is  fed  for  the  6  week  period  following  calving. 
It  seldom  fails.  Write  Beacon  at  Cayuga  for  complete  data 
or  see  your  Beacon  dealer. 

Beacon  dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


BEACON 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  •  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


robber  rat  dies 
when  you 

warfarin-lie 


WISCONSIN  ) 
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LOOK  FOR  warfarin  ON  THE  LABEL  .  .  . 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 
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IIOW  AM  I  DOING  ? 

WHAT  ARE  THE  possibilities  of  reducing  feed 
costs  on  your  farm?  Check  your  operation 
for  the  following  points: 

1.  Are  you  feeding  a  large  number  of  young 
stock  in  proportion  to  your  milking  herd? 

2.  Are  you  short  of  roughage,  being  skimpy  and 
increasing  grain  to  keep  up  production? 

3.  Are  you  feeding  extra  grain  to  make  up  for 
poor  quality  roughage? 

4.  Are  your  pastures  letting  you  down,  necessi¬ 
tating  heavy  barn  and  grain  feeding  in  July  and 
August  ? 

5.  Are  you  feeding  to  top  the  dairy  record  list? 

6.  Are  you  just  overfeeding  poor  cows  that  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  produce? 


YES 


NO 


*?eed  “SiCC 

How  Much  is  Left 


By  HOWARD  MATOTT 

Agricultural  Agent,  Chenango  Co. 


N.  Y. 
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F  YOU  are  an  average  dairyman, 
you  spend  about  one  third  of 
your  milk  check  for  purchased 
grain;  it  is  one  of  your  big  items 
of  expense. 

A  few  successful  dairymen  get  by 
with  spending  only  15%  of  their  milk 
receipts  for  grain. 

Some  less  successful  ones  spend  more 
than  50%.  This  wide  variation  indicates 
that  some  farmers  do  have  better  “cost 
control”  when  it  comes  to  the  feed  bill. 

Now  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of 
the  questions  in  the  box  on  this  page, 
particularly  if  you  answered  yes.  Take 
number  one,  for  example. 

Raising  your  own  herd  replacements 
is  good  sound  business,  but  when  you 
get  to  the  point  that  you  have  as 
many  heifers  as  cows,  your  overhead 
is  too  high  and  the  cows  may  not  be 
able  to  carry  it  and  show  a  profit. 

Consider  the  possibility  of  keeping 
cows  in  your  herd  longer  by  better  care 

’Tis  better  to  have  a  patch  on  your 
back  and  money  in  your  pocket  than 
a  writ  on  your  back  and  no  money 
to  take  it  off. 

— Poor  Richard’s  Almanac 

*¥****¥¥*_ 

and  management.  This  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  feed  going  to  raise  herd  re¬ 
placements  and  will  leave  you  a  larger 
share  of  your  milk  check. 

Having  an  adequate  supply  of  high 
quality  roughage  is  the  surest  way  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  producing  milk. 
High  quality  roughage,  of  course, 
starts  back  with  the  seedings  but  the 
factor  that  will  determine  quality  more 
than  anything  else  for  1957  will  be  the 
stage  of  maturity  at  which  you  cut 
your  hay. 

Plan  to  start  your  haying  operation 
in  June.  If  the  weather  man  just  won’t 
cooperate,  consider  putting  it  in  the 
silo.  The  important  point  is  to  harvest 
and  store  roughage  at  the  optimum 
stage  of  quality. 

If  it  looks  as  though  you  might  not 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  hay,  you 
can  increase  your  production  of  forage 
crops  by  making  some  of  the  following 
adjustments.  Obviously,  all  of  them  will 
not  fit  your  farm  but  there  may  be  one 


*Based  on  information  provided  by  Dr. 
Clifton  Doomis  of  Cornell. 


or  two  things  that  you  can  do  to  assu 
yourself  of  more  roughage: 

1.  Consider  increasing  acreage 
silage  corn. 

2.  Topdress  some  of  your  old  mej 
dows  with  nitrogen  fertilizer  before  tlj 
middle  of  May. 

Apply  about  50  lbs.  of  actual  nitrl 
gen  per  acre.  With  normal  rainfall  yq 
can  expect  a  one-half  to  three  quartej 
of  a  ton  increase  in  yield  and  this  ca 
be  pretty  important  in  piecing  out  tlj 
roughage  supply  another  winter. 

3.  Consider  harvesting  your  oats  f<j 
hay. 

Oats  cut  at  the  milk  stage  mail 
satisfactory  hay  and  this  will  ala 
benefit  your  seeding.  Unless  you  haj 
a  rust-resistant  variety  it  would  seel 
advisable  to  follow  this  practice  to  prj 
vent  serious  loss  from  rust  damage. 

If  pastures  are  drying  up  in  the  su 
mer  and  necessitating  heavy  grail 
feeding,  then  consider  developing  a  pal 
ture  where  some  day  you  would  ha\l 
at  least  one  acre  of  improved  pastui| 
for  every  milking  cow  in  your  dairy. 

Consider  planting  some  Sudan  grasl 
Plan  on  somewhere  between  one-thiij 
and  a  half  acre  per  cow  'and  you 
find  that  this  crop  will  supply  you  wiij 
a  lot  of  good  pasture  when  native  paj 
tures  are  non-productive. 

Another  way  of  avoiding  heavy  giai] 
feeding,  of  course,  is  to  barn  feed  sil 
age  or  hay  right  through  the  summj 
months.  This  is  another  advantage 
putting  some  of  your  first  cutting 
the  silo  during  that  spell  of  bad  wea  tj 
er  when  you  can’t  cure  it  in  the  fie 

There  is  a  point  of  diminishing  rjj 
turn  where  the  extra  grain  fed  c°;d 
more  than  the  value  of  the  extra  nuj 
Just  where  this  point  is,  of  c 
varies  with  the  price  of  milk  and  ^ 
price  of  grain  and  the  relationship 
tween  the  two. 

The  inherited  ability  of  your  cows  ’ 
produce  is  another  very  importan  co 
sideration  in  this  whole  mattei  an 
careful  check  of  your  herd  may  s  1 
that  you  are  just  overstuffing  I 
very  poor  cows  that  just  don  | 
the  ability  to  produce  milk. 

An  application  of  nitrogen  on  son| 
of  your  old  pasture  ground,  Pa^  j 


larly  if  you  can  get  it  on  a 
weeks  before  turning  out  time,  wi  1 
crease  the  quantity  of  the  pasture  I 
you  will  get.  Pasture  rotation,  P  J 
ing  adequate  supplies  of  wa  e!  ’  c0  J 
control  and  just  general  goo  J 
sense  will  all  be  effective  in  ie  “ 
that  grain  bill. 
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G.L.F.  Members * 

Soil  Test  Plan 

> 

As  a  service  to  members,  G.L.F.  will  pay  the  test  fee  for 
all  soil  samples  submitted  to  state  college  laboratories 


IT  is  the  long  range  intention  of 
your  G.L.F.  as  a  farmer 
owned  cooperative  to  institute 
programs  that  will  keep  farm 
profits  where  they  belong— on  the 
farm.  This  new,  and  latest,  pro¬ 
gram,  “the  G.L.F.  Members’  Soil 
Test  Plan”,  will  be  a  long  step 
toward  that  objective.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  free  to  all  G.L.F.  mem¬ 
bers. 

Here  is  another  example  of 
your  farm  cooperative  in  action. 

The  G.L.F.  Soil  Test  Plan  is 
effective  through  July  1957.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  G.L.F.  will  pay  a 
soil  testing  fee  of  $1  per  sample 
for  all  soil  samples  submitted  to 
our  state  colleges  by  G.L.F.  mem¬ 
bers. 

In  announcing  the  program,  C. 
N.  Silcox,  General  Manager  of 
9.L.F.,  said:  “One  of  the  most 
important  keys  to  good  agronom¬ 
ic  practices  on  the  farm  is  soil 
testing.  For  several  years  the 
state  colleges  in  our  territory, 
with  their  allied  Extension  serv¬ 
ices,  have  made  soil  tests  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  at  a  nominal  fee. 

This  program  will  be  given 
special  emphasis  during  1956-57. 
During  this  year,  the  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change  will  pay  the  soil  test  fee 
for  those  of  our  members  who 
use  the  service.” 


H  hat  is  a  Soil  Test? 

A  “soil  test”  is  a  laboratory 
Analysis  of  a  sample  of  soil.  This 
analysis  reveals  just  how  much 
°f  the  vital  elements  needed  to 
grow  plants  are  in  the  soil  of  a 
given  field.  Based  on  this  infor¬ 
mation,  a  qualified  person,  such 


e> 
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as  your  county  agent,  can  tell  you 
just  what  plant  food  formula  you 
need  to  produce  a  crop  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

Laboratories  at  Cornell  and 
Penn  State  provide  soil  tests  for 
farmers  at  $1  per  sample.  Rutgers 
presently  makes  no  charge  for 
these  tests,  but  has  announced  a 
$1  fee  effective  January  1,  1957. 
Seabrook  'Laboratories  in  New 
Jersey  will  continue  to  provide 
soil  testing,  free  of  charge,  to 
G.L.F.  members  in  their  present 
service  area. 


Here's  How 
the  Program  Works: 

1.  First,  select  the  fields  that  you 
will  plant  next  spring.  You’ll 
need  at  least  one  soil  sample 
box  for  each  field. 

2.  Get  your  soil  sample  boxes  and 
data  sheets  from  your  G.L.F. 
Service  Agency. 

3.  Pick  up  the  G.L.F.  Soil  Test 
folder  that  shows  you  the  sim¬ 
ple  procedure  for  taking  a  soil 
sample.  (Take  any  problems 
to  your  store  manager  or  your 
county  agent.) 


4.  After  taking  the  sample  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directions,  re¬ 
turn  the  filled  sample  boxes 
and  the  completed  data  sheets 
to  your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency, 
Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency 
will  send  these  to  the  testing 
laboratories. 

5.  Recommendations  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  you  through  your 
county  agent  except  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  recommenda¬ 
tions  come  direct  from  the  coi- 
lege. 

It  Is  Important 
to  Plan  Ahead. 

Now,  before  the  ground  freezes 
for  the  winter,  is  the  time  to  soil 
test  in  preparation  for  your  spring 
planting.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  al¬ 
low  a  few  weeks  for  your  sample 
to  be  processed  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made. 

It  is  the  intention  of  G.L.F.  to 
help  as  many  members  as  possible 
to  achieve  the  skill  of  taking  a 
good  soil  sample— and  to  use  a 
practice  that  really  “pays  off  on 
the  farm.” 

What  Does  Soil  Testing 
Mean  to  You? 

It  means  that  you  will  have  the 
information  you  need  to  get  the 
benefits  of  better  yields  at  the 
lowest  possible  fertilizer  cost. 
There’s  no  surer  way  of  keeping 
profits  on  your  farm  than  by  put¬ 
ting  the  right  amount  of  the  right 
fertilizer  on  your  crops.  Let  your 
own  experience  show  you  just 
what  soil  testing  can  mean  on 
your  farm. 


The  right  fertilizer  for  the  right  field  on  the  right  crop. 

G.L.F.  Members’  Soil  Test  Plan 
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Morton  T-M  Salt  -puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check 

Salt 

for  more  milk,  husky  calf  crop 


Morton  ^MINERALIZED 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 

Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt. 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  .  .  .  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min~ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  1^  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  knowhow  much . 

It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 


Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  more 

tCL. 


MORTON  TRA<^  MlljjERAUZEp.  SAIT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 
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I  recommend 
Federal  Land  Bank 
loans  to  my  friends 
and  neighbors," 


says 

Roland  R.  Orbaker 
Williamson,  N.  Y. 


Roland  Orbaker  and  his  father  operate  245  acres  in  the  rich 
Lake  Ontario  fruit  district,  concentrating  on  apples  and  cherries. 


Mr.  Orbaker  is  an  enthusiastic  worker 
in  no  less  than  12  fruit  growers’  coop¬ 
eratives  and  similar  organizations,  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  officer  or  committeeman  in 
five.  His  experience  with  Federal  Land 
Bank  loans.prompts  him  to  recommend 
this  service  freely.  Says  Mr.  Orbaker: 
"The  Land  Bank  Loan  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  not  usually  offered  by  other 
lenders.  In  addition,  local  associations 
are  owned  and  directed  by  farmers.” 


LAND  BANK 

mortgage  loans 

♦hru  your  local  National 

Qrm  Loan  Association 

REPAYMENT  period  is 

long - -k, 


■  up  to 
33  years 
f°  repay 


For  full  information  —  see  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  or  write: 
Dept.  A-93,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


INTEREST  rate  is 

LOW 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


Pa’s  Vacation 


By  MRS.  A.  E.  THURBER 


w 


ELL,  the  weather  sure  got  Pa 
down  at  last.  He’d  been  tryin’ 
tryin’  to  hay  it  fer  over  a 


an 


month  and  gettin’  nowhere,  he 
said.  Rainy  day  after  rainy  day  spoil- 
in’  grass  what  was  down  and  hinderin’ 
any  more  cuttin’.  This  fer  week  after 
Week — ’n’  Pa  ain’t  accustomed  to  have 
nobody  or  nothin’  interferin’  in  his 
plans ! 

Of  course  he  had  a  hay-chopper  that 
he  bought  second-hand  a  while  back, 
but  shucks,  Pa  couldn’t  get  a  mite  of 
satisfaction  hayin’  that  way.  He  was 
married  to  the  hay-baler  an’  ’twould 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  him  workin’ 
that  contraption  every  summer.  Thou¬ 
sands  an’  thousands  of  bales  each  year 
an’  Pa  as  proud  of  each  one  as  if  he’d 
done  it  bare-handed  an’  tied  the  string 
hisself. 

But  this  year  was  a  caution.  And  Pa 
gettin’  discourageder  and  discouraged- 
er.  Finally  he  come  in  yestiddy  before 
dinner  an’  says,  “Well,  Ma,  I  guess  we 
might  as  well  take  a  vacation.  What 
say  we  lay  off  a  couple  of  days  an’ 
visit  some  of  our  kinfolk?” 

’Course  you  know  what  I  said  —  or 
ruther,  what  I  didn’t  say.  I  don’t  bother 
to  answer  any  such  question  as  that  — 
I  jes  gets  into  action.  I  stopped  shellin’ 
peas  like  the  atom  bomb  had  struck — 
clapped  ’em  in  the  ’frigerator  an’ 
throwed  the  shells  over  the  bank  by 
the  barn  ’stead  of  givin’  them  to  the 
hogs  as  I  should.  I  got  me  an’  Pa  some 
•lunch  on  the  double-quick,  an’  after 
we  et,  I  cleaned  up  the  kitchen  like  the 
witches  was  after  me. 

Pa  an’  me  hadn’t  been  nowheres  to¬ 
gether  fer  so  long  that  I  told  him  ’twas 
like  goin’  away  with  a  stranger  ’n’ 
that  maybe  we  better  be  introduced 
first.  But  Pa  'llowed  that  considerin’ 
he  was  puttin’  his  night-shirt  ’n’  razor 
in  the  same  bag  with  my  things,  we 
didn’t  need  no  introducin’. 


country.  Pa  didn’t  miss  a  thing— not  I 
field  of  oats,  corn,  wheat  or  hay— a| 
him  gettin’  a  sight  of  satisfaction  seeif 
all  the  hay  that  was  cut  an’  rottin’ 
well  as  the  hundreds  an’  hundreds  oil 
acres  standin’.  An’  goin’  by!  Pa  decided] 
he  was  as  fur  along  as  any  of  ’em  aT 
I  could  see  he  was  feelin’  better  wit! 
every  mile. 

The  sun  kept  cornin’  out  ev’ry  onJ 
in  a  while,  but  as  soon  as  it  did  we| 
run  into  a  shower  again.  This  kept ! 
pacified,  fur  I  could  see  anythin’  lill 
a  promise  of  good  hayin’  weather  woulj 
cut  his  vacation  short  an’  send  hig 
scootin’  home. 

I  was  havin’  a  wonderful  time.  Tlj 
roadsides  was  lined  with  blue  chicory 
Queen  Anne’s  lace,  tall  sweet-clover  aj 
pink  an’  white  mallows.  Twice  wfl 
stopped  by  some  woods  so’s  I  could  bin 
it  a  spell,  an’  while  I  saw  nothin’  excifl 
in’  in  the  bird-line,  I  did  find'  two  new 
flowers — Great  Angelica  an’  WhiT 
Beardtongue.  I’m  so  grateful  to  thea 
folks  who  has  studied  the  birds  an’  tlj 
flowers  an’  give  ’em  all  names  an’  the 
put  ’em  in  books  fer  us  to  read.  I  wis 
I  could  tell  ev’ry  writer  what  a  lot  ofj 
pleasure  they  give  a  body. 

’Bout  five  o’clock  we  drove  into  Corf 
land  an’  Pa  ’llowed  as  how  he  was 
ready  to  eat.  We  wasn't  too  many  mil# 
from  John’s  place  but  we  ain’t  n,ever| 
been  in  no  hand  to  drop  in  on  folks  ua 
expected  jes  at  meal  time,  so  we  fourj 
a  nice  cafeteria  an’  parked  the  ca 
across  the  street.  There  was  a  har| 


While  he  was  gettin’  ready,  Pa  dis¬ 
cussed  where  we’d  best  head  fer,  an’ 
after  some  speculatin’,  he  concluded  a 
jaunt  to  Ithaca  to  see  his  brother  John 
might  be  the  fittin’  thing.  Now  John 
used  to  be  a  college  perfessor  but  he 
turned  farmer  after  he  retired  an’  I 
knew  them  brothers  would  have  a  sight 
of  talkin’  to  do — comparin’  notes  on 
crops  an’  cussin’  the  weather.  We  ain’t 
never  been  to  John’s  since  he’s  been 
farmin’,  but  he  an’  his  folks  ain’t  much 
fer  style  so  I  left  my  best  dress  to 
home.  (It’s  one  I  got  recent  from 
Monty  Ward  an’  it’s  real  pretty.)  But 


ware  store  close  by  an’  Pa  got  eigl 
bolts  he’s  been  aimin’  to  have  on  han 
fer  hayin’  when  he  next  got  to  it. 

The  sun  was  shinin’  when  we  went  1 
to  eat- — fact  is,  it’d  been  a-clearin  c 
fer  quite  a  spell  back  but  I’d  been  ear 
ful  to  keep  the  weather  off’n  Pa's  min 
But  we  hadn’t  more  ’n’  finished  01 
soup  ’fore  Pa  began  noticin'  how  brig 
it  was.  He  kept  gettin’  uneasy,  al 
when  we’d  finished  our  supper  an  g< 
outside  he  scans  the  horizon— nor 
east,  south  an’  west.  Not  a  dark  cot 
to  be  seen  an’  the  sky  as  blue  as  chic 
ory.  Pa  shuffles  his  feet  a  bit  a. 
then  says,  “Ma,  I  think  the  wind  < 
swung  ’round  an’  we’re  in  fer  a  sp( 
of  dry  weather.  What  say  we  hea  ^ 
home  an’  visit  John  some  other  time.1 

Now  that  was  all  right  with  me.  We 
been  away  from  home  fer  ovei 
hours — an’  enjoyin’  each  otherS  ,C°, 
pany  fer  that  long,  which  I  thoug  ‘ 
best  of  all— an’  if  Pa  wanted  «>  8 
back  to  the  farm  an’  the  delayed  ay 
I  was  all  fer  it.  I  kept  Pa  waitm  1 
long  enough  to  buy  a  bag  of  can  y 


But  not  on  the  same  roads 
Never  saw  such  a  man  fer  r0^  s 
such  an  appetite  fer  new  ones.  I  & 
it  real  interestin’,  travelin’  wit 

Pa  an’  me  was  in  such  good  spin 


I  put  in  my  last  year’s  white  hat  an  xxjxx  ^xxxx^  xx  ^  ^  _ 

my  white  gloves  jes  in  case  we  stopped  eat^on  the°way  home,  an’  back  we  wen 
somewhere  stylish.  There’s  nothin’  -n.-t-  vnnds — not 

gives  me  such  a  good  feelin’,  so  dress¬ 
ed  up  an’  citified,  as  coverin’  up  my 
white  hair  an’  my  hands. 

Then  we  was  off,  Pa  drivin’  at  a 
smart  rate  Considerin’  he  was  doin’  so 
much  lookin’  ’round  all  the  time.  I  set 
side  of  him  holdin’  my  bird-glasses 
an’  my  bird-book,  hopin’  to  get  sight 
of  a  new  warbler  or  somethin’  on  the 
way.  We  took  the  back  roads  jes’  as 
much  as  we  could  so  the  traffic 
wouldn’t  interfere  with  our  seejn’  the 


-that 


we  sung  most  of  the  way  home  ^ 
Pa  hummed  an’  I  carried  the  un 
the  words.  We  saw  Nellie  home, 
eled  south  to  Dixie,  to  the  Q 
Party,  called  on  Clementine,  0 
Levi  an’  other  old  friends.  DiC  n 
‘Blue  Suede  Shoes”  or  any  0 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Paac> 
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What's  wrong  with  my  raspberries?  The 
[irop  is  small  and  the  berries  crumble 

|  easily- 

Sounds  like  they  are  affected  by  a 
I  virus  disease.  There  is  nothing  you  can 
do  except  plow  up  the  patch.  Be  sure 
vou  get  disease  free  plants  next  spring 
and  set  them  in  a  new  location. 

Where  can  I  get  some  ideas  on  land- 
scaping  our  yard? 

Cornell  has  two  excellent  bulletins  by 
Professor  Donald  Bushey.  They  are 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletins  778  “Foun¬ 
dation  Plantings  About  the  House”  and 
‘•Border  Plantings  and  Outdoor 
Living  Rooms.” 

Can  corn  be  planted  after  corn  by  disc¬ 
ing  the  field  instead  of  plowing? 

Where  this  has  been  tried,  yields  are 
considerably  lower  than  where  the  land 
was  plowed.  The  most  promising  meth¬ 
od  of  saving  labor  in  planting  corn  is 
to  plant  on  the  furrow  without  harrow¬ 
ing.  You  might  like  to  try  it  on  an  ex- 
!  perimental  basis. 

What  is  the  seeding  rate  of  rye  grass 
for  a  cover  crop? 

Use  15  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  It  can 
be  sown  between  rows  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  of  row  crops.  Rye  grass  has  an 
unusually  heavy  root  system  which  im¬ 
proves  soil  tilth  as  well  as  adding  or¬ 
ganic  matter. 

What's  the  limit  of  moisture  content  of 
corn  for  storing? 

If  moisture  content  is  over  20%  a 
dryer  is  almost  essential. 


Is  there  really  any  danger  from  gas  in 
o  silo? 

Yes,  especially  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  the  silo  has  been  partially 
filled,  and  especially  where  there  is  no 
door  open  at  the  surface  of  the  silage. 
A  good  precaution  is  to  run  the  blower 
a  few  minutes  before  entering  the  silo. 


How  can  we  keep  blackbirds  from  ruin- 
l|  ing  our  sweet  corn? 

«  About  the  only  successful  remedy  so 
fir  is  to  use  strings  of  firecrackers  at¬ 
tached  at  intervals  to  a  long  fuse  so 
i  that  firecrackers  will  explode  at  regu- 
I  lar  intervals. 



PA’S  VACATION 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

rock-’n’-roll  jangles.  Guess  Pa  an’  me 
"’on’t  never  get  on  to  that  stuff. 

^ell,  home  looked  pretty  good  to  us, 
an’>  as  Pa  said,  “It  seems  as  if  we’ve 
J>aen  away  longer  than  we  really  have. 
Twas  a  mighty  restful  vacation.” 

Now  it’s  mornin’  an’  Pa  is  out  hayin’, 
‘keep  thinkin’  what  a  blessin’  it  is  he 
S°t  them  bolts  yestiddy.  I’ve  been 
Rin’  lunch  to  take  up  an’  eat  with 
yk  Chicken  sandwiches — with  good 
kick  slices  of  chicken  in  ’em  as  well 
as  lettuce  (I  don’t  think  Pa  gets 
en°ugh  green  stuff  in  him  these  days), 
Mato  salad,  plenty  of  sweet  pickles 
T  as  favorite),  iced  tea  an’  dessert. 
ls  last  is  apricot  pie,  with  cheese  of 
Urse,  and  ice-cream.  Pa  won’t  be  sur- 
Pllsed  the  pje  j  made,  but  he’ll  sure 
PiUmb  tickled  to  see  ice-cream  with 

y*11  really  lucky  to  have  Pa.  This 
?e  browning  once  wrote,  “Grow  old 
j  Mfg  with  me,  The  best  is  yet  to  be.” 
y  Ways  figured  he  must  a  been  real 

hacT^  W^en  sa^  an’  hadn’t 

But  t°  Pcrsonal'  experience  with  age. 
don’f  a!n  complainin',  an’  even  if  I 
still  • growin’  old  is  the  best,  it 
Ps  Pretty  good  as  long  as  I  have 
4  an  all. 


You  get  best  results  if  you  start  this 
before  the  birds  get  the  habit  of  feed¬ 
ing  in  the  corn  and  it  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  firecrackers  start 
going  off  before  the  birds  start  feeding 
early  in  the  morning. 

Do  we  really  have  a  surplus  of  farm 
products? 

The  best  guess  is  that  a  total  farm 
production  is  about  5%  larger  than  de¬ 
mand.  However  the  over-supply  is 
mostly  in  the  crops  that  have  had  high 
supports — wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco. 

What  causes  hollow  heart  of  potatoes? 

This  is  not  a  true  disease.  It  is  caus¬ 
ed  by  rapid  growth,  often  when  heavy 
rains  follow  a  drought.  Close  spacing 
helps  to  prevent  it  by  slowing  down 
growth. 


How  can  I  keep  tomatoes  after  frost? 

Our  best  results  have  been  from  pull¬ 
ing  the  vines  and  hanging  them  in  the 
cellar. 

Can  perennial  flowers  be  planted  in  the 
fall? 

As  a  general  rule,  the  earlier  a  peren¬ 
nial  blooms  in  the  spring,  the  earlier  it 
should  be  planted  or  moved.  Iris, 
peonies  and  oriental  poppies  are  best 
planted  or  moved  in  August,  others  can 
be  divided  and  replanted  in  the  fall, 
preferably  by  early  October.  Trans¬ 
planting  should  be  done  early  enough 
to  allow  the  roots  to  become  well  es¬ 
tablished  before  freezing  weather. 

Is  2,4-D  poi  sonous  to  people  or  animals? 

No.  Both  humans  and  animals  have 
taken  large  doses  with  no  ill  effects. 
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How  much  poultry  manure  can  I  use  on 
my  vegetable  garden? 

One  authority  recommends  not  over 
50  lbs.  per  1,000  sq.  feet.  That  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  ton  per  acre.  Poultry 
manure  is  high  in  nitrogen,  but  if  saw¬ 
dust  or  peanut  shells  is  used  for  litter 
the  nitrogen  may  be  temporarily  un¬ 
available  for  growing  plants. 

Can  you  give  me  a  simple  method  of 
making  a  "starter  solution"  to  use  when 
setting  out  transplants  in  the  home 
garden? 

Dissolve  as  completely  as  possible  a 
pound  of  fertilizer  (5-10-5  or  6-12-6)  in 
a  gallon  of  water.  Let  stand  over  night 
and  add  4  gallons  of  water.  Use  a  cup¬ 
ful  per  plant. 

If  you  can  buy  a  special  fertilizer 
mixture  for  that  purpose  it  will  be  more 
completely  soluble. 


its  in  the  Lag! 


All  these  advantages 
are  "in  the  bag"  when  you  use 
Cyanamid 


EASY  TO  USE  — Cyanamid  is  a  granular 
fertilizer,  free-flowing  and  easy  to 
apply  with  your  regular  equipment. 


LONG-LASTING,  LEACH-RESISTANT 
NITROGEN  that  really  stays  with  your 
crop.  Wet  weather  or  dry,  it’s  there 
working.  Cyanamid’s  “staying”  quality 
permits  plow  down  at  any  time  of  year 
without  fear  of  excessive  loss  through 
leaching. 


ALL  OF  CYANAMID'S  21%  NITROGEN 

becomes  available  in  the  ammonia 
form  —  feeds  your  crop  steadily  and 
evenly  right  through  to  harvest.  , 


A  VALUABLE  BONUS-each  ton  of 

Cyanamid  also  supplies  more  active, 
available  calcium  than  any  other 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  It  replaces  calcium 
lost  through  leaching  and  taken  away 
with  the  crops. 


Call  your  fertilizer  dealer. 

Do  it  now! 

CT~  YA  TV  A  ivy  X  xT 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CYANAMID  PROVIDES  AN  IDEAL 
BALANCED  DIET  for  the  soil  bacteria 
that  attack  plowed-under  organic  mat¬ 
ter  to  build  humus.  It’s  the  best  plow- 
under  fertilizer!  Cyanamid  builds 
maximum  amounts  of  good,  rich 
humus  fast  when  plowed  under  with 
crop  residues  or  cover  crops. 

^  t  »»«  «  e  *  *  *  »  *  e  »  *  *  ►  r  ****** 
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DEKALB  CORN 


STANDS  £  riltDS 


in 


NEW  YORK 


loswi 


VARIETIES  FOR 
EARLY  AREAS 

DEKALB  40  — Earliest 
DeKalb  Variety  with 
remarkable  yielding 
ability.  In  DeKalb’s 
1955  Selected  5-Acre 
Corn  Growing  Contest, 
the  Cayuga  County, 
New  York  winner  made 
111.68  bushels  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  40. 


DEKALB  46  — An  out¬ 
standing  variety  for 
both  yield  and  silage  in 
early  areas  where  short 
seasons  are  common. 
Stalks  dark  green  and 
medium  in  height.  Me¬ 
dium  length  ears. 

VARIETIES  FOR 
MEDIUM  EARLY  AREAS 
DEKALB  55 — Early,  uni¬ 
formly  maturing  variety 
noted  for  good  yields 
and  high  shelling  per¬ 
centages.  In  DeKalb’s 
1955  Selected  5-Acre 
Corn  Growing  Contest, 
the  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.,  winner  made 
139.65  bushels  per  acre 
with  DeKalb  55. 

DEKALB  59  — A  brand 
NEW  early  variety 
which  made  a  remark¬ 
able  record  in  DeKalb 
Performance  tests. 
Ranked  4th  in  yield  in 
48  trials  against  48 
DeKalb  and  other  hy¬ 
brids  and  ranked  in  the 
top  20  percent  on  stand¬ 
ing  ability. 

VARIETIES  FOR 

MEDIUM  AREAS 
DEKALB  62  —  Ears  are 
long  and  attractive  with 
excellent  shelling  per¬ 
centages.  Sturdy, rugged 
plants  with  good  stalk 
strength  and  tough 


shanks  are  most  promi¬ 
nent  characters. 

DEKALB  67— New  in 

1955,  67  ranked  near 
the  top  in  both  yielS 
and  standing  ability  in 
DeKalb’s  own  Variety 
Performance  Compari¬ 
son  tests.  Long,  attrac¬ 
tive,  medium-dent  ears 
are  high  in  quality.  A  fine 
hybrid  for  next  year. 

VARIETIES  FOR  LATE  AREAS 
DEKALB  222— This  out¬ 
standing  NEW  variety 
was  first  at  Adrian, 
Michigan  in  yield  over 
48  other  varieties  in 
DeKalb’s  1955  Perform¬ 
ance  Comparison  tests 
with  124.4  bu.  at  the 
16,000  planting  rate. 
Widely  adapted  and 
strong  stalked. 

DEKALB  402  — Blight  tol¬ 
erant  with  good  yields 
and  excellent  standing 
ability  at  thicker  rates 
of  planting  character¬ 
ize  this  variety.  Ranked 
in  the  top  third  in  five 
state  yield  trials  in  1955. 


GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  EARLY 
TO  GET  THE  VARIETY  YOU  WANT 

DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn , 

DeKalb  Chix  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


Planted  by  MORE  Farmers  for  U Straight  Years  than  ANY  Other  Corn 


POWER  IS  UP  IN  FORD  TRACTORS' 


Yes,  In  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power  has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy  — yet  easy  on  your  poeketbobk. 
Eleven  models  to  choose  from.  See  them  .  .  .  try  them.  Watch  tho  work  fly! 


Representative  of  the  sixty  member  Tomato  Advisory  Committee  are:  seated 
I.  to  r.  George  Strasenburgh,  Morton,  N.Y.C.C.G.C.  president;  Robert  Sodoma, 
Brockport;  Albert  Harrington,  Barker,  1955  president;  Donald  Nesbitt,  Albion,! 
chairman  of  T.A.C.  and  standing  I.  to  r.,  Russell  Joy,  Fredonia;  A.  E.  Stratton, 
Barker  and  John  Martin,  Brockport. 


New  York  Canning  Crop  Growers| 
Cooperative  Upped  1056  Prices 


By  BILL  STEMPFLE 


I Y  SELLING  2  of  3  crops  in 
which  it  deals  at  substantially 
higher  prices  than  prevailed  in 
the  previous  year,  the  New  York 
Canning  Crop  Growers  Cooperative  has 
demonstrated  again  in  1956,  as  it  has 
throughout  the  past  decade,  its  value 
and  benefit  to  the  growers  of  vegetable 
processing  crops  in  western  New  York. 

The  corn  contracts  approved  by 
N.Y.C.C.G.C.  in  1956  pay  a  flat  $2  a  ton 
more  than  in  1955,  tomato  prices  are 
higher  by  $1.50  and  $2  a  ton,  and  in  the 
case  of  peas  the  floor  price  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $80  to  $85  and  the  pre¬ 
mium  90-100%  grade  by  $5  a  ton.  Mo¬ 
derate  as  these  gains  are  they  will  in¬ 
crease  growers  returns  by  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  area 
where  the  Co-op  operates. 

At  contract  time  no  one,  including 
the  processor,  knows  what  the  crops 
will  be  worth  in  terms  of  the  demand 
that  will  prevail  during  the  marketing 
period  and,  because  of  the  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  yields  induced  by  weather,  what 
the  returns  to  the  growers  will  be. 

The  cooperative  holds  to  the  view 
that  the  contracts  of  processed  crops 
should  be  negotiated  and  that  this 
‘meeting  of  minds’  between  processors 
and  growers  results  in  terms  and  prices 
that  are  realistic  in  respect  to  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  the  demands  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  logic  of  that  procedure  is  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  experience  of  the  past 
two  seasons. 


growers  for  the  most  part  lost  monej 
on  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  in  1955 

At  the  year’s  end,  corn  and  tomi 
toes  were  in  short  supply  and  pi 
stocks  were  long.  In  negotiating  tl 
1956  contracts,  the  co-op  contendel 
that  corn  prices  must  be  increased  tj 
compensate  for  the  heavy  loss  incurr 
the  previous  season  (the  college  co^! 
study  showed  a  net  loss  of  $7.84  an  acr 
on  sweet  corn  in  1955),  an  increase  tha 
processors  could  well  afford  because  o 
the  higher  prices  received  for  the  195 
pack.  Although  pea  stocks  were  in  lit 
eral  supply  the  Co-op  asked  for  am 
received  a  $5  increase  in  the  floor  pric 
and  the  premium  90-100%  grade. 

With  tomato  stocks  in  short  supply 
the  crop  was  in  a  good  bargaining  po 
sition  except  that  California,  which  pro 
duces  %  of  the  U.  S.  crop,  had  ahead; 
contracted  an  expanded  acreage  a 
$22.50,  the  same  price  as  in  1955 
N.Y.C.C.G.C.  asked  for  a  10%  increas 
but  in  the  course  of  the  bargaining 
Cannery  Growers  of  Ohio  accepted  con 
tracts  at  $32-$22,  the  same  price  as  i 
the  previous  year.  The  final  result  o 
the  bargaining  was  the  price  of  $36.50 
$24.50  in  the  Lake  Ontario  area  an 
$42-$20  in  Erie  and  Chautauqua  Coun 
ties;  an  increase  of  $1.50  and  $2  a  to 
over  the  1955  price. 


Basis  of  Bargaining 

At  contract  time  in  1955,  corn  and 
tomato  stocks  were  in  liberal  supply 
and  sales  were  slow  at  depressed  pric¬ 
es;  pea  stocks  were  in  short  supply 
with  prices  firm  and  demand  strong. 
The  processors  proposed  lower  prices 
for  corn  and  tomatoes  to  compensate 
for  the  alleged  losses  sustained  in  1954 
and  were  unwilling  to  grant  an  increase 
for  peas  because  of  the  lower  prices 
paid  in  other  areas. 

N.Y.C.C.G.C.  contended  that  because 
of  the  low  yields  of  corn  and  the  high 
cost  of  growing  tomatoes,  these  crops 
could  not  be  contracted  at  lower  prices 
and  that  the  short  supply  of  canned 
and  frozen  peas  warranted  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  that  commodity. 

As  a  result  of  the  bargaining  that 
ensued,  the  1956  corn  and  pea  contracts 
were  written  at  the  same  prices  as  1954 
and  tomatoes  were  increased  by  $1  a 
ton.  The  production  of  all  three  crops 
was  materially  reduced  by  the  intense 
heat  and  summer  long  drought,  and 


Ollier  Terms 

Farmers  who  grow  processing  vege 
tables  know  there  are  terms  other  tha 
price  that  have  an  important  beadn 
on  the  net  return.  Such  matters  a 
grades,  the  cost  of  seed  and  plants  an 
the  chai’ges  for  harvesting,  hauling  an 
hamper  rental  have  a  direct  bearing  o 
the  payments  made  to  growers.  1 
closing  date  of  the  factory,  fQ1  11 
stance  may  determine  whether  ox  n< 
the  one  last  picking  of  tomatoes  can  < 
sold,  which  is  why  N.  Y.  C.  C.  G. 
contracts  terminate  on  Oct.  5-7  ra  e 
than  Oct.  1  as  formerly. 

The  gains  that  have  been  macj.e,^ 
more  favorable  prices  and  terms  o 
contracts  negotiated  by  N.Y.C.C.  • 
are  due  to  the  efforts  of  some  one 
dred  men  who  serve  on  the  adviso  , 
and  bargaining  committees.  It  is  ^ 
who  appraise  the  situation  at  the 
ginning  of  each  bargaining  perioc  ^ 
carry  on  the  negotiations  that  ies 
in  the  final  contracts. 

Their  spirit  of  devotion  is 
by  that  of  the  membership  who  eg  ^ 
bind  themselves  to  sign  on  v 
N.Y.C.C.G.C.  approved  contract 
who  finance  the  organization  Y 
payment  of  dues. 


Self-propelled  combine  with  corn  attachment. 

ew  Machines  for  Harvesting  Corn 
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W.  L.  Kjelgaard  and  A.  W.  Clyde* 


^ls  Povver  hoe  belongs  to  Frank  Paratore  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.  Traveling 
■  a  1-0,6  of  1  to  4  miles  per  hour  this  machine  is  used  on  crops  formerly  hoed  by 
n«.  The  machine  is  steered  by  the  operator's  feet  while  his  hands  control  two  cul- 
#  ®  ibecs  which  move  in  and  out  of  the  rows  as  the  machine  travels  along.  Over 
i  «^ear  **er'ec*'  the  ycerly  depreciation  is  about  $120.  Recently  Frank  has  been  pay- 
■f'SQQ  ,0  $400  a  year  for  hand  hoeing  of  crops  such  as  strawberries. 


1  AST  FALL  (1955)  a  portion  of  the 
Lcorn  grown  at  this  Station  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  was  harvested  with  a  corn 
combine.  The  corn  combine  is  a  single 
machine  that  incorporates  the  working 
principles  of  both  the  corn  picker  and 
!  grain  combine.  The  suitability  of  a 
[machine  of  this  type  was  discovered 
■when  it  was  learned  that  the  thresh¬ 
ing  cylinder  and  concave  of  a  combine, 
properly  adjusted,  would  successfully 
hell  corn. 

The  machine  was  one  of  the  few  in 
use  in  Eastern  United  States.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  special  2-row  corn  picking 
attachment  that  fitted  onto  a  self-  pro¬ 
pelled  combine  in  the  position  generally 
occupied  by  the  grain  header.  The  corn 
picking  attachment  snapped  the  ears 
ind  fed  them  into  the  cylinders  where 
■liey  were  shelled.  The  shelled  corn 
passed  through  the  regular  combine 
separation  and  cleaning  process  and 
ms  delivered  to  the  grain  tank.  The 
wn  husks,  cobs,  and  other  trash 
iropped  on  the  ground  from  the  straw 
'ack  and  cleaning  shoe. 

^cc-over  Operation 

With  the  use  of  a  combine,  complete 
®rn  harvesting  can  be  accomplished  in 
field  with  a  once-over  operation, 
■his  is  also  true  with  the  corn  picker- 
heller,  but  the  picker-sheller  cannot 
*  adapted  to  the  harvesting  of  other 
tain  ci’ops. 

Complete  harvesting  in  the  field 
rom  standing  to  shelled  corn  with  a 
nce-over  operation  is  not  the  whole 
tory.  The  moisture  content  of  the 
helled  corn  is  too  high  for  safe  bin 


storage.  Some  means  of  forced  drying 
must  be  used  along  with  the  corn  com¬ 
bine  to  reduce  the  moisture  content  of 
the  grain.  The  safe  moisture  content  for 
bin  storage  of  shelled  corn  without 
spoilage  is  about  15  per  cent.  With 
very  favorable  weather  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  harvest,  the  moisture  content  sel¬ 
dom  goes  below  25  per  cent  and  may 
be  as  high-as  30. 

Weather  Affects  Drying 

Drying  is  further  complicated  by  fall 
weather  conditions.  Air  temperatures 
and  humidities  are  such  that  little  or 
no  drying  can  be  accomplished  using 
fans  and  natural  air.  Some  type  of  a' 
fuel-burning  crop  dryer  must  be  used. 
A  stoker  fired,  hard  coal  crop  dryer 
was  used  on  the  corn  harvested  by  the 
com  combine  last  year.  Rice  coal,  the 
least  expensive  grade,  was  used  for 
fuel  and  the  unit  was  equipped  with  a 
3hp  fan  to  force  the  warm  air  into  the 
corn. 

Performance  of  the  dryer  was  satis¬ 
factory  and  it  appears  to  be  an  econ¬ 
omical  unit  to  operate.  However,  many 
other  factors,  besides  the  heater  itself, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
drying  corn:  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bin,  size  and  shape  of  the  duct,  fan 
size  and  hp,  uniformity  of  loading, 
depth  of  corn,  amount  of  trash,  man¬ 
agement,  etc.  All  of  these  will  influence 
the  performance  of  the  drying  system, 

and  will  require  careful  attention. 

_  \ 

*Asst.  Professor  and  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Agricultural  Engineering,  respectively 
at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
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His  call  is  “Cheap  Power,  Cheap 
Power”  ...  he  feeds  on  your  tax  dollars 
,  .  .  and  crowds  ALL  other  birds  right 
out  of  the  nest! 


Don't  he  fooled  by  the  siren  song  of 

•* 

this  kind  of  bird.  Your  taxes  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  pro¬ 
duce  so-called  “  Cheap  Power.”  With¬ 
out  your  taxes,  Government  power 
would  cost  as  much  and  more  than 
power  from  your  business-managed 
local  utility  ! 


CENTRAL  HUDSON 

Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 


Principal  Offices,  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
“Serving  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley ” 
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Citizens  ot  Tomorrow 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


took  complete  control  of  their  10  dairy- 
cows.  During  her  sophomore  year  she 
served  as  farm  manager  at  the  LeFam- 
beau  Homes  Farm  in  Quebec,  Canada,  a 
farm  of  200  acres  featuring  dairying 
and  vegetable  crops.  As  of  the  date  of 
the  school  report,  Miss  Goyea  owned 
six  head  of  Holstein  dairy  cows,  pur¬ 
chased  in  October,  1954,  a  horse,  a 
truck,  and  miscellaneous  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  During  the  summer  of  1955  she 
grew  and  harvested  four  acres  of  silage 
corn,  twenty  tons  of  fine  hay,  and  an 
acre  of  sweet  corn. 

Allen  Thieleman  was  chosen  for  the 
Foundation  award  at  Caldwell  High 
Schqol,  N.  J.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  White,  vo¬ 
cational  agriculture  teacher,  says: 
“Since  Allen  started  taking  agricul¬ 
ture  at  Caldwell,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  most  willing,  sincere,  and  one  of 
the  best  students  that  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  teaching.  He  was  on  our 
poultry  judging  team  in  the  spring  of 
1954.  Allen  has  been  active  in  egg  grad¬ 
ing  contests  and  in  FFA  chapter  work. 
His  projects  this  year  include  300 
white  leghorn  laying  hens,  500  white 
leghorn  pullets,  500  broilers,  50  breed¬ 
ers,  and  he  works  part  time  at  a 
nursery. 

Own  Their  Equipment 

Two  brothers,  one  19  and  one  17,  are 
farming  a  214-acre  farm  in  partnership. 
The  17-year-old,  Alan  Miller,  a  student 
at  Winfield-Clinton  High  School  at 
Cabot,  Penna.,  was  chosen  to  receive 
the  American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
award.  Together  the  two  young  men 
own  most  of  their  equipment,  including 
two  tractors,  baler,  combine,  sprayer, 
corn  picker  and  tillage  tools.  They  own 
14  head  of  purebred  Hereford  cows. 
During  the  school  year  Alan  carried 
eight  individual  projects  in  the  student 
council,  FFA,  etc.  Just  recently  he 
took  first  place  in  regional  competition 
(9  counties)  in  an  electrical  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Electri¬ 
cal  Association.  Alan  and  his  brother 
remodeled  their  beef  barn  and  installed 
a  home-made  forced  ventilating  system. 

Mr.  Ray  E.  Davison,  teacher  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  Vergennes  High  School,  Vt., 
chose  Rollin  Atkins  for  the  Foundation 
award.  Rollin  has  completed  three  years 
of  vocational  agriculture.  During  that 
time  he  has  displayed  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  cooperation,  interest,  and  schol¬ 
arship.  He  conducted  a  fine  dairy  sup¬ 
ervised  farming  program,  and  owns 
four  head  of  stock.  He  also  has  been 
one  of  the  most  interested  and  active 
members  of  the  local  FFA  chapter. 

Here  Come  The  Girls 

The  girls,  too,  rate  high  in  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  Foundation  award,  and 
they  top  the  boys  in  reporting  to  the 
Foundation  directors.  Donna  Under¬ 
wood,  the  recipient  of  the  award  at 
Cassadaga  Valley  Central  School,  Sin- 
clairville,  N.  Y.,  is  typical.  Donna’s 
teacher  writes:  A  high  school  junior, 
Donna  already  has  gained  an  under¬ 
standing  of  people  and  a  practical  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  art  of  daily  living.  Her 
comments  and  opinions  in  our  class 
discussions  .  .  .  were  highly  valued  and 
respected.  Her  clothing  projects  were 
better  than  average,  and  her  results 
prompted  her  father  to  buy  her  a  sew¬ 
ing  machine  for  her  personal  use.”  In 
addition  Donna  has  worked  as  a  wait¬ 
ress  in  a  local  restaurant,  is  a  former 
cheerleader  and  secretary  of  the  soph- 
more  class,  a  hard  worker  in  the  junior 
class,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society. 

Barbara  Fogerty,  who  won  the  Foun¬ 
dation  homemaking  award  at  Ithaca 
High  School,  N.Y.,  says:  “Your  award 
has  encouraged  me  to  go  on  in  this 
field.” 

That’s  the  sort  of  thing  we  like  to 
hear,  because  that  is  the  aim  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  award.  Miss  Ethclyn  Cor¬ 
nelius,  teacher  of  homemaking,  writes: 


“Barbara  is  a  senior  homemaking  girl 
who  has  a  record  of  good  scholarship 
and  citizenship  and  has  a  keen  interest 
in  homemaking.”  Barbara  feels  that  she 
would  like  to  go  into  fashion  designing 
professionally.  We  wish  her  luck. 

Teacher  Was  Foundation 
W7fnner  in  1947 

Miss  Frances  Gailey,  homemaking 
teacher  at  Mynderse  Academy,  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “What  a  thrill  it 
was  when  I  received  your  award  and 
certificate  in  1947  when  a  student  in 
LaFargeville  Central  School.  Now  this 
is  my  second  privilege,  to  present  this 
award  in  your  behalf.” 

Miss  Gailey  chose  D.  Vivian  Jenkins 
for  the  award.  Vivian  has  carried  a 
business  major  with  an  overall  average 
of  83%,  and  ranks  37  in  a  class  of  106. 
She  has  been  active  in  FHA,  has  taken 
part  in  intermurals,  class  committees, 
etc.  Vivian’s  father  is  in  the  Air  Force, 
and  she  has  5  brothers  and  sisters  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  2  and  11.  She  is  con¬ 
sidering  nursing  for  a  career. 

Jacqueline  Lant  was  chosen  for  the 
award  at  Newark  Valley  Central 
School,  N.  Y.  Jacqueline  has  an  average 
of  about  90%  for  the  three  years,  and 
has  done  good  work  in  school  and  com¬ 
munity  activities.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Ed  Eastman  chapter  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  of  Secondary  Schools, 
has  been  active  in  athletics,  and  in 
sales  campaigns.  She  has  exhibited  her 
Jerseys  at  county  and  state  fairs  for 
the  past  10  years,  and  in  4-H  work  has 
had  first  place  and  reserve  junior 
champion  at  State  Fair,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  judging  team  for  7 
years,  and  was  in  second  place  for  New 
York  State  Jersey  Queen  in  1955. 

At  The  New  York  State 
School  for  the  111  in  (I 

At  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Foundation  awards 
were  given  for  homemaking  and  indus¬ 
trial  and  vocational  arts.  The  home¬ 
making  award  was  won  this  year  by 
Barbara  Andrews  of  Rochester,  who 
has  been  a  student  at  the  school  for 
six  years.  Barbara  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  FHA,  and  has  held  office 
in  the  chapter.  She  was  elected  best 
citizen  of  the  school  by  a  joint  poll  of 
the  students  and  faculty  in  1954,  has 
won  speech  awards,  and  participated  in 
the  Play  Day  for  girls  of  the  several 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Fol¬ 
lowing  graduation,  Barbara  plans  to 
enter  the  field  of  typist-dictaphone  op¬ 
eration,  but  feels  that  she  will  have  ex- 


Frank  Sgroi  was  chosen  as  the  student 
who  had  done  the  best  work  in  the  fields 
of  industrial  art  and  vocational  arts  at 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
piano  tuning  and  ceramics. 
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tensive  need  for  the  skills  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  her  homemaking  courses. 

Frank  Sgroi  was  the  1956  candidate 
for  the  award  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  Frank  is  a  senior.  He  entered  the 
school  as  a  sophomore  after  having  lost 
his  vision  in  both  eyes,  and  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  requirements  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  Regents  diploma.  During  his 
high  school  career  he  has  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  ceramics,  piano  tuning  and  in¬ 
dustrial  arts.  He  planned  to  return 
to  his  home  in  Canastota  following 
commencement  and  assist  his  father 
and  brother,  who  are  operators  of  a 
muckland  farm;  Frank  has  a  real 
intex-est  in  agriculture,  and  would  like 
to  follow  it  indefinitely,  but  some 
phases  of  the  family-operated  farm 
would  be  impossible  for  one  with  a 
visual  handicap.  However,  he  plans  to 
help  in  certain  phases  of  the  muckland 
operation  and  to  engage  in  music  as  a 
special  vocation.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bryer, 
principal  of  the  school,  says :  “Frank  is 
a  young  man  of  considerable  determ¬ 
ination,  and  once  he  has  entered  a  per¬ 
manent  vocation  will  devote  himself 
wholeheartedly  to  his  work.  I  feel  that 
I  may  safely  predict  that  Frank  will  be 
successful  in  whatever  enterprise  he 
chooses  to  engage. 


Look  Out,  Girls! 

And  now  for  the  boy  who  outmatched 
the  girls  at  their  own  subject.  At  De¬ 
posit  Central  School,  N.  Y.,  for  the  first 
time  the  award  was  given  to  a  boy, 
Eugene  Lobdell,  a  student  of  Home¬ 
making  5,  a  course  for  senior  boys  and 
girls.  Eugene  has  maintained  a  home¬ 
making  average  of  90%.  He  is  the  first 
boy  in  the  school’s  history  to  win  a  blue 
ribbon  at  the  school  fair  for  his  sewing- 
project,  which  is  a  man’s  lined  plaid 
vest  with  inset  pockets.  At  the  same 
time,  Eugene  has  served  as  president 
of  the  student  council  during  his  senior 
year,  president  of  the  junior  class  dur¬ 
ing  his  junior  year,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  court  for  the  junior  prom  and  the 
school  fair  court  during  his  senior 
year.  He  has  been  active  in  wrestling 
and  intramurals  for  four  years. 


For  her  home  project  Suetta  Martin,  can 
didate  for  the  Foundation  award  at  Faiij 
field  High  School,  Penn.,  redecorated  he 
room  and  refinished  the  furniture, 
skill  in  baking  is  appreciated  by  her  fan 
ily  of  five  members.  She  says  that  hej 
rolls,  buns  and  cakes  are  often  devoured 
before  they  are  cool. 


Mastered  Out*  Language 
In  Four  Years 

North  Plainfield  High  School,  N.  J., 
chose  a  Chinese  girl  who  has  been  in 
this  country  only  a  little  over  four 
years.  Mrs.  Velma  Lee,  homemaking 
teacher,  writes: 

“In  that  time  Lydia  Chang  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  language  and  made  a  splendid 
record,  especially  in  the  field  of  home¬ 
making.  She  has  been  accepted  in  col¬ 
lege  for  next  year  in  a  homemaking 
course,  and  plans  to  teach  in  this  field. 
We  all  want  to  help  her,  and  feel  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  Foundation 
award  will  encourage  her  in  achieving 
her  goal.” 

<£uallties  Used  in  •Budging 

We  had  so  many  reports  from  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  that  it  was  difficult  in¬ 
deed  to  make  a  choice  of  some  to  men¬ 
tion.  Particularly  interesting,  however, 
are  the  qualities  used  in  judging  at  the 
Blacklick  Township  School  at  Twin 
Rocks.  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Smith,  principal, 
says  that  these  qualities  are:  loyalty, 
honesty,  reliability,  resourcefulness,  co¬ 
operativeness,  fine  moral  character, 
poise,  excellent  wholesome  appearance. 
The  winner  was  Particia  Bracken,  a 
four-year  vocational  student,  who  has 
been  outstanding  for  her  fine  work  in 
homemaking  classes  and  for  her  splen¬ 
did  contribution  to  the  school  in  gen¬ 
eral. 


Mr.  George  B.  Inskip,  supervising 
principal  of  Fairfield  High  School, 
Penna.,  submitted  the  name  of  Suetta 
Martin  as  a  candidate  for  the  award. 
Mr.  Inskip  says: 

“The  Fairfield  Joint  High  School  has 
been  very  fortunate  in  having  Suetta 
Martin  as  a  student  for  the  past  years. 
There  are  few  girls  who  have  displayed 
the  qualifications  that  Suetta  possesses. 
She  is  very  well  liked  by  others  and 
has  been  very  dependable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  has  given  unselfishly  of  her 
time  for  the  welfare  of  the  school.” 


In  Suetta’s  letter  to  the  Foundatio: 
we  enjoyed  her  generous  praise  of 
teacher.  “My  teacher  for  the  last  threj 
years  is  a  very  exceptional  person,”  sh| 
says,  “and  has  made  me  enjoy  my  wor; 
much  more  than  I  might  have  donl 
with  someone  else.”  One  of  a  family  o 
five,  Suetta  has  found  large  scope  fo 
homemaking  knowledge. 

Margot  Norton  was  chosen  by  Frank 
lin  Township  High  School  of  Murrys 
ville,  Penna.,  for  the  American  Agri 
culturist  Foundation  award.  Miss  Mar 
Lou  Lazar,  head  of  the  home  economic 
department,  writes: 

“Margot  is  my  choice  because  in  m 
opinion  she  has  far  surpassed  all  other 
in  her  class  in  scholastic  achievemen 
and  from  all  indications  would  appea 
to  be  a  promising  home  economist.” 

Margot  says  that  homemaking'  ha 
been  her  main  interest  since  seventl 
grade.  To  her  it  is  the  symbol  fo 
women  of  the  world.  “Without  this  spe 
cialized  science,”  she  says,  “man; 
homes  would  not  function  properlj 
utility  companies  would  not  be  well  in 
foi’med  on  proper  procedures  for  cook 
ing,  people  would  not  know  how  to  b 
conservative  for  comfortable  living.” 

Margot  is  primarily  interested  i 
teaching  home  economics  to  high  schoc 
students,  and  hopes  to  continue  he 
education  along  that  line. 

Bring'  to  Students’  Attentloi 
Early 

Mrs.  Roger  G.  Viens  is  teacher  o 
home  economics  at  West  Bridgewate 
High  School,  Mass.  Her  choice  for  th| 
American  Agriculturist  Foundatio] 
award  was  Jane  Foye,  and  she  adds: 
am  sure  that  bringing  the  award  to  th 
attention  of  the  pupils  early  had  mucl 
to  do  with  Jane’s  maintaining  her  clas 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  year. 

Jane’s  name  and  the  name  of  th 
school  were  put  on  the  American  Agn 
culturist  Foundation  certificate  in  0 
English  lettering  by  the  art  instructor 
The  certificate  and  book  were  skillfu 
arranged  in  a  prominent  corridor  dr 
play  case  in  the  lobby  of  the  school,  an 
a  write-up  of  the  conditions  and  Pr< 
sentation  of  the  award  were  put  in  1 
local  newspaper. 

A  study  of  the  many  letters  13 
come  into  our  office  from  principa  ^ 
teachers,  and  from  the  homema  U 
students  themselves,  shows  that  ' 
girls  chosen  for  the  award  are  t  0 
who  show  most  improvement  in 
work,  and  who  are  never  too  busy 
help  others.  They  learn  to  make  clo 
to  recognize  textiles,  try  out  new  ie 
pes,  plan  meals,  study  furnituic  a 
furnishings,  and  get  a  good  gJ°um  ^  ® 
in  budgeting  necessary  for  equipp1'^ 
home  and  running  a  household.  ^  ^ 
are  very  often  “second  mothers 
home  where  there  is  a  large  farm  y> 
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Icellent  examples  of  what  future  home- 
Imakers  should  stand  for.  Some  go  on 
j  business,  some  to  nursing,  some  go 
Ifurther  in  their  homemaking  study  or 
Ito  teach  it.  All  of  them,  we  hope,  in 
Itlielong  run  wiH  be  better  homemakers 
[for  what  they  learned  in  high  school 
land  later  in  life. 

And  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
Lvs,  who  are  learning  to  run  their  own 
■affairs  in  a  free  democracy,  training  for 
■leadership,  helping  their  communities, 

[and  becoming  fine  upstanding  young 
{citizens. 

Well,  there  you  are.  These  are  only 

!  very  few  examples  of  the  many,  but 
Jperhaps  they  will  give  you  a  better  re¬ 
laxation  of  what  young  people  are  ac- 
[complishing.  The  list  that  follows  con- 
pins  the  names  of  the  schools  and  their 
|  winners  that  have  been  reported  to  us. 

t  is  regretful  that  many  who  join  with 
ins  in  the  project  do  not  send  in  reports 
|in  time.  In  some  instances  where  the 
|winner  wrote  us,  there  was  no  way  of 
{connecting  his  or  her  home  address 
| with  a  school. 

Look  the  list  over.  You  will  surely 
■see  some  name  that  you  know.  All  of 
{them  are  an  honor  to  their  families, 

|their  schools,  and  their  communities. 

Where  two  names  are  listed  for  one 
Jschool,  the  first  is  the  winner  in  voca- 
Itional  agriculture,  the  second  the  voca¬ 
tional  homemaking  wanner. 
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Abraham  Kellogg  Central 
School,  T  readwell  , 
Adams  High  School 
Addison  Central  School 
Alton  Central  School 


Howard  Smith 
Thelma  Carpenter 
Duane  Dunham 
Hamm  Barbara  Gove 

hanm°L  lport  Central  School  Jean  Gillett 

Hartfr,  j  £entral  School  Virginia  Greene 

Du,  •  Central  School  Shirley  Bardwell 
^■strict  No.  1 

MeatlV'ij-  Central  School  Feroyln  Dickie 

nr/  ,'H1  School,  Grace  Mary  Carlow 

Henrf  "  Island 

Holla«jS°D  C-ntral  School  Marie  M.  Maitland 
HolU  a*ent  Central  School  Eva  Gillette 

e)!tral  School  Winifred  Weader 

houn^6,  i  l,tral  School  Marian  Hayton 

titerUi!6  °  Central  School  Kristin  Czaja 

en  Central  School  Roger  Ward 


fa.  School 


Marie  Northrup 
Ji>sper  r„  W  av,,U01  Barbara  Fogerty 

ei?,V"al  School  Audrey  Learn 

^rdan0?^1  e  Central  School  Patricia  DuBois 

Kendall  ^ntra*  School  Robert  Cleverly 

hiFavot**” e!J^ral  School  Joan  Herman 

Lake  <5k  6  Central  School  Viola  Schafer 

(■etchwovtk  £entlaI  School  Nancy  Gouyd 

Lisbon  Central  School  Patricia  Lennox 
entral  School  Keimit  Exelby 


Lowville  Academy  and 
Central  School 
Lyndonville  Central  School 
Madrid  High  School 
Maybrook  High  School 


Rosemary  Smith 


Medina  High  School 


Linda  Hass 
George  Walker 
Joyce  Christiano 
Betty  Jean  Wells 
John  Wasnock 
DeAnn  Reuter 
Mexico  Academy  and  Edward  Albright 

Central  School  Edna  Samson 

Middleburgh  Central  School  Waltrand  Phillip 
Minoa  High  School  Stephen  Kubecka 

Mooers  Central  School  Norma  Sample 

Morris  Central  School  Joe  Quinton 

Frances  Phillips 
Mynderse  Academy,  Seneca  Falls  Jay  Forjone 

D.  Vivian  Jenkins 
Naples  Central  School  Gloria  Moore 

Narrowsburg  Central  School  Barbara  Suhr 

Newark  Valley  Central  Robert  Wakeman 

School  Jacqueline  Lant 

New  York  State  School  for  Frank  Sgroi 

the  Blind,  Batavia  Barbara  Andrews 

North  Syracuse  Central  School  Roger  Chandler 

Norwood-Norfolk  Central  Marie  Wilson 

School,  Norwood 

Nunda  Central  School  Gary  Ricketts 

Ockawamick  Central  School,  Franklin  Stark 
Philmont  Shirley  Bessman 

Odessa  Central  School  Raymond  Abbey 

Oppenheim-Ephratah  Central  Evelyn  Smith 
School,  St.  Johnsville 

Owego  Free  Academy  Sally  A.  Stiles 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Pearl  Marie  McNair 
Central  School,  Windsor 
Penn  Yan  Academy  Dorothy  Miller 

Pine  Bush  Central  School  Thomas  Stueber 

District  No.  1 

Portville  Central  School  Bonnie  Elliott 

Port  Leyden  Central  School  Charlotte  White 

Pulaski  Central  School  Lee  Van  Arsdale 

Red  Hook  Central  School  Eleanore  Buerkert 

Remsen  Central  School  Hugh  Worden 

Richfield  Springs  Central  Richard  Boss 

School  Joan  Zch 

Roeliff  Jansen  Central  Grant  Langdon 

School,  Hillsdale. 


Patricia  Easton 
Gordon  Risley 
Jack  Jameson 
Carol  Williams 
Albion  High  School  Gordon  Wells 

Altona  Central  School  District  Mildred  Reyell 
No.  1 

Andrew  S.  Draper  Central  Delores  M.  Shaw 
School,  Schenevus 
Argyle  Central  School  James  Garoufes 

Arlington  Central  School  John  Wisseman 

Avoca  Central  School  Richard  C.  Wilson 

3ainbridge  Central  School  Carl  Feyerabend 
barker  Central  School  Duane  Langendorfer 

Susan  Strong 
lemus  Point  Central  School  Brian  Samuelson 

Shirley  Shaver 
lerne-Knox  Central  School,  Richard  Rapp 

Berne 

3ethiehem  Central  Senior  High  John  J.  Clary 
School 

Boonville  Central  School  John  Sasenbury 

Bradford  Central  School  James  Patrick 

Byron-Bergen  Central  School,  Richard  Buamire 
Bergen 

Cambridge  Central  School  Welding  Griggs 

Canaseraga  Central  School  George  Hubbard 

Catherine  Swain 
Candor  Central  School  Raymond  Davenport 
Canton  Central  School  Joyce  Matatt 

Cassadaga  Valley  Central  Williams  Roberts 
School,  Sinclairville  Donna  Underwood 

Cazenovia  Central  School  Foster  Mather 

.  Louise  Koennecke 

Center  Moriches  High  School  Mary  Vona 
Charlotte  Valley  Central  School,  Henry  Dubuy 
Bavenport  Betty  May  Gildersleeve 

hittenango  Central  School  Beverly  Farrar 
urchville-Chili  Central  School,  Betty  Adams 
Churchville 

elton-Pjerrepont  Central  School,  Julia  Clough 
Colton 

;ornwall  High  School  Carol  Parrella 

"hha  Central  School  Julian  F.  Hunt 

eposit  Central  School  Eugene  Lobdell 

g^Her  Central  Rural  Marjorie  Haskins 

grille  Central  School  Daniel  Tompkins 

mien  Central  School  No.  1  Louie  Stuttle 
p  ,  Bertha  Lesnick 

pj  Aurora  High  School  Gerald  Smith 

pi,  s  Central  School  Alix  Brown 

S»Y  Central  Audrey  Virginia  Sunderland 

Frl!S*L*^e  Central  School  Christine  N.  Gruber 
g, I  S“U!T  Central  School  Charles  Peterson 

Gen  3yi  Central  School  Alice  Skorny 

era]  Martin  Central  School,  Clinton  Edick 
c  Clenfield 

Cen!Va^His:l1  School  Virginia  Steadman 

Gill,  8  ~entral  School  Sylvia  Patchen 

pT'Conesville  Central  Rural  Bonnie  Brown 

Goth  °°1'  Gilboa 

Q..  en  Central  School  Alfred  Pierce 

|r_  ^ri?e,ur  High  School  Judy  Hawn 

r  »lch  Central  School  Dorothie  Ann  Erbe 
Grm  Central  School  Richard  Hockenider 
G  ltrfCerntraI  School 
" “  ‘ d  Central  School 
mmo«d  Central  School 


Louie  Stuttle  of  the  Dryden  Central  School, 
Dryden,  N.  Y.  Starting  with  his  first  heifer 
when  he  was  in  7th  grade,  Louie  now  has 
7  head  of  purebred  cattle,  together  with 
50  hens,  3  acres  of  Garry  oats,  an  acre 
of  reforested  land,  and  herd  records  on 
the  dairy. 

Romulus  Central  School  Elinor  Kuney 

Roscoe  Central  School  Shirley  A.  Simpson 
Royalton-Hartland  Central  Walter  Fuller 

School,  Middieport 

Savannah  High  School  Lucille  Jackson 

Schoharie  Central  School  Charles  Hirst 

Joan  Estenes 

Sharon  Springs  Central  Edith  Lambert 

School 

Sherburne  Central  School  Sally  Campbell 

Sherman  Central  School  Hildegarde  Bessel 

Sherwood  Central  School  Elaine  Story 

Sidney  Central  School  Henry  Mott 

Skaneateles  Central  Joseph  Sutton,  Jr. 

School 

Smithtown  High  School  Helen  Eye 

South  Kortright  Central  Frank  Chapman 

School  Mary  Lutz 

South  New  Berlin  Central  Lewis  Dain 

School 

Spencer  Central  School  Albert  Hollenback 

Springfield  Central  School  James  Murphy 

Stockbridge  Valley  Central  David  Towne 

School,  Munnsville  Sharon  Greene 

Stratford  Central  School  Phyllis  I.  Burris 

S.  S.  Seward  Institute,  Florida  John  Ziobro 

Troupsburg  Central  School  James  Deming 

Carol  Crane 

Trumansburg  Central  School  Norma  Wixom 

Van  Etten  Central  School  Judy  Laitala 

Van  Hornesville  Central  Milan  Kucerak 

School 

Vernon- Verona-Sherrill  Agalice  Havener 

Central  School,  Verona 

Virgil  Central  School  Peggy  Holler 

Warwick  Valley  Central  Albert  W.  Buckbee  II 
School,  Warwick 

Washington  Academy  Carol  Weuer 

Waterville  Central  School  Alan  Blatt 

Irene  June 

Waverly  Senior  High  LeRoy  Schweiger 

School 

Wheatland-Chili  Central  Monica  Torpy 

School,  Scottsville 

Whitesville  Central  Nellie  May  Saunders 

School 

Williamson  Central  Kathleen  Van  Kausenberg 
School 

Wyoming  Central  School  Ethel  Howard 

CONNECTICUT 

East  Hampton  High  School  Janet  Hill 

Hand  High  School,  Richard  Schneider 

Madison 

Washington  High  School  Margaret  Kennedy 

MAINE 

Ashland  Community  High  Melvin  P.  Graham 
School 

Berwick  High  School  Barbara  Hamilton 

East  Corinth  Academy  Brian  Campbell 

Ellsworth  High  School  Nanette  Bunker 

Fort  Kent  Community  Edward  Thibeault 

High  School 


Gorham  High  School  Donald  O’Brien 

Hartland  Academy  Wayne  Weeks 

Donna  Goforth 

Jay  High  School,  Chisholm  Carol  Coolidge 

Lawrence  High  School  Emery  Tardiff 

Mechanic  Falls  High  School  Maud  Curtis 

Waterville  Senior  High  School  Shirley  Giroux 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agawam  High  School  Peter  Cecchi,  Jr. 

Arms  Academy,  Shelburne  Marian  Parker 
Falls 

Bristol  County  Agricultural  Janet  Goyea 

School,  Segreganset 

Hopkins  Academy,  Hadley  David  Klimoski 

Martha  Waters 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Nelson  E.  Clarke 

Alfred  C.  Drew 
Joseph  F.  Churchill 
Robert  E.  Julio 
Neil  F.  Healey 
Lee  B.  Crowell 
Robert  H.  Kilbane 
Hazel  B.  Lilleskare 
Mary  E.  Wells  High  School,  Catherine  Beebe 
Southbridge 

Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Leo  Salonen 

School,  Walpole 

Smith’s  Agricultural  School,  David  Bahre 

Northampton 

Wachusett  Regional  High  Robert  Davis 

School,  Holden 

West  Bridgewater  High  School  Jane  Foye 

Williams  High  School,  Russell  E.  Fadding 
Stockbridge 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Nancy  Shields 
Gloria  Rousseau 


Alton  Central  School 
Appleton  Academy,  New 
Ipswich 

Belmont  High  School  Anne  McArthur 

Berwick  High  School  Barbara  Jean  Hamilton 
Hillsboro  Public  School  Ellen  Clough 

Hopkinton  High  School,  Marcia  Martin 

Contoocook 

Lincoln  High  School  Mary  Pauline  Bossie 

Orford  High  School  Edna  Mae  Valley 

Pembroke  Academy  Yvette  Gosselin 

Pittsfield  High  School  Marie  Knirsch 

Tilton-Northfield  High  School,  Robert  Parks 

Tilton 

Vilas  High  School,  Alstead  Ruth  Miller 

Weare  High  School  Spencer  Colburn 

NEW  JERSEY 

Caldwell  High  School  Allen  Thieleman 

Hamburg  Public  School  Marion  Jones 

Irvington  High  School  Joan  Kieffer 

Middle  Township  High  School,  Maria  Evans 

Cape  May  Court  House 
Netcong  High  School  Nancy  Drake 

North  Plainfield  High  School  Lydia  Chang 

Salem  High  School  Hilda  Sims 

Upper  Freehold  Township  High  Joan  Bach 
School,  Allentown 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Austin  Joint  High  School  Evelyn  McCloskey 
Barnesboro  Unit  of  Sally  Lou  Kupetz 

Northern  Cambria  Joint  High  School 

Burl  Flick 
Bessie  Gordner 


Bellefonte  High  School 
Berwick  Area  Joint  High 
School 

Blacklick  Township  High 
School,  Twin  Rocks 
Blue  Ridge  Schools,  New 
Milford 

Brockway-Snyder-Washington  Robert  Kearney 
Joint  Schools,  Brockway  Dolores  J.  Caruso 


Patricia  Bracken 
John  Carpenter 


Joseph  Watson 
Bernard  Payne 

Glenn  Croft 
Suetta  Martin 


Coudersport  Joint  Schools 
Cowanesque  Valley  Joint 
Schools,  Westfield 
Evans  City  Area  High  School 
Fairfield  High  School 
Fairview  Borough  and  Township  Janet  Struble 
Joint  High  School 

Franklin  Township  School  Margot  Norton 

District,  Murrysville 

Genesee  High  Schol  Harold  Daub 

Harrison  School — Northern  Thomas  White 

Potter  Joint  Schools,  Ulysses  Jean  Walter 
Honesdale  High  School  Ronald  Henry 

Hughesville  High  School  Robert  Derrick 

Jersey  Shore  Area  Joint  School  Helen  Hersh 
Lackawanna  Trail  Joint  Ward  Vail,  Jr. 

Schools,  Factoryville  Dean  Croasdale 

Lakeview  Joint  Consolidated  John  McDowell 

Stoneboro  Sarah  Slater 

Latrobe  High  School  Lois  Jean  Berenbrok 

Liberty  Joint  Schools  Elizabeth  Farer 

Mansfield  Senior  High  Larry  C.  Chamberlain 
School 

McAdoo  High  School 
Montoursville  Area  Joint 
School 

Mount  View  Joint  School, 

Harford 

Northeast  Bradford  Joint 
School 

Northumberland  Area  Joint  Sandra  Bidelspack 
Schools 

Pocono  Township  School  Tom  Besecker 

District 

Polk  Township  Consolidated  Marian  Berger 
School 

Scott  Township  High  Jean  Ann  Fenstermacher 
School 

Ulysses  School — Northern  Melvin  Erway 

Potter  Joint  Schools  Carol  Van  Etten 

Union  City  Joint  Schools  Howard  Pollock 

Warrior  Run  Area  Schools,  Marjorie  Kurtz 
Watsontown 

Warwick  Union  High  School,  Dorothy  Todd 
Lititz 

Wellsboro-Charleston  Donna  Rae  Talbot 

Junior-Senior  Hie-h  School 
Williamsport  High  School 
Winfield-Clinton  High  School, 

Cabot 

Wyalusing  Valley  Joint  High 
School 

Youngsville  High  School 


Juleanne  Sabulaki 
Cecil  Casner 
Charlotte  Yeagle 
Joseph  Decker 

Shirley  Wilbur 


Donald  Konkle 
Alan  Miller 

June  Allen 


Ronald  Putnam 


VERMONT 


Sallyann  Beane 
Norman  Nye 


Brattleboro  High  School 
Cambridge  High  School, 

Jeffersonville 
Johnson  High  School  Gloria  M.  Gates 

Lyndon  Institute,  Lyndon  Lindsay  Townsend 
Center  Elizabeth  McNally 

Middlebury  High  School  Anne  L.  Jones 

People’s  Academy,  Morrisville  Fred  Reed 

Roberta  C.  McArthur 
Proctor  High  School  Bernice  Moraw 

Thetford  Academy  Emily  Eaton 

Vergennes  High  School  Rollin  Atkins 

Whitingham  High  School,  Cleon  A.  Kingsley 
Jacksonville 

Wilmington  High  School  Barbara  Fuller 


LIVE  MODERN.. 

TAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
AND  ENJOY  IT! 

DO  IT  WITH  A 


Radcper 


BARN  CLEANER 

Why  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
chores  every  day  when  you  con  be  a 
modern  dairy  farmer  by  using  a  Bad¬ 
ger  Barn  Cleaner.  It  will  make  your 
life  easier  and  give  you  more  spare 
time  than  you've  ever  had.  Badger  is 
the  most  efficient  cleaner  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  out-perform  and 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Investigate  today  and  you  will 
see  what  you've  been  missing. 


Write  for  Booklet  on  The  New  Badger 
Silo  Unloader. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bam  Equipment  □ 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Your  best 
price 
support! 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

Craine,  Inc.,  926  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


He  switched  to 
save  time  &  money 


Frank  Wyatt,  of  Zumbro  Falls,  Minnesota, 
has  a  high  producing  herd  of  purebred 
Holsteins.  He  is  now  using  new  Kendall 
non -gauze  milk  filters.  Here’s  why  he  made 
the  switch  to  Kendall:  "The  new  Kendall 
disks  are  the  strongest  and  fastest  disks  that 
I  ever  used— and  they  cost  less.”  Better  buy 
a  box  at  your  local  merchant’s  and  you’ll 
switch  to  Kendall,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass. 
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the  choice  that’s  as  simple  as  ... . 


SUNSET  BULK  MILK  COOLER 


completely 

automatic 


faster 

cooling 


exceeds 

3a 

standards 


First,  Sunset  is  a  direct  expansion  cooler 
with  positive  refrigerant  flow.  Exclusive 
Sunset  design  transmits  cold  directly  to 
milk,  provides  ‘positive  flowing  cold’,  more 
perfectly  controlled  cooling;  produces  more 
cooling  per  kilowatt. 

Second,  science  knows,  and  exhaustive 
tests  prove  there  is  no  substitute  for  nickel 
bearing  stainless  steel.  No  other  metal  alloy 
can  guarantee  complete,  continuing  sani¬ 
tation. 

Third,  a  Sunset  milk  cooler  costs  less  by 
any  measure  .  .  .  initial  cost,  maintenance, 
operational.  You  get  more  years  of  service 
per  doliar.  That’s  why  more  people  are  buy¬ 
ing  Sunset  coolers  every  day.  WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLET. 


SUNSET  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
•  P.  O.  BOX  3536  • 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


"I  just  thought  it  would 
make  you  feel  better  to 
know  that  I'm  satisfied 
with  what  I  bought." 
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FOUR  WAYS  BRAND  NAMES  SATISFY  YOU  MOST 


1. 

BUY  WITH  TRUST!  Spend  confidently  on 
known  quality.  Brand  Names  wear  best, 
work  best,  taste  best,  are  best. 

2. 

SHOP  WITH  EASE!  Spend  efficiently  on 
proved  value.  Brand  Nantes  save  time 
“puzzling” over  labels,  models,  prices, etc. 


Advertisers  in  this  magazine  are 
good  names  to  know.  They’re  proud 
of  their  brands  ’cause  they  satisfy  so! 


3. 

ENJOY  MORE  CHOICE!  Spend  shrewdly 
among  widest  selections.  Brand  Names 
offer  the  most  in  sizes,  types,  colors, 
flavors,  etc. 

4. 

GET  THE  "LATEST”!  Spend  smartly  on  up- 
to-date  products.  Brand  Names  keep  im¬ 
proving,  modernizing,  introducing  new 
things. 


BRAND  NAMES  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 


By  HUGH  COSLINE 
CHAPTER  XIV  Choosing  A  Life  Partner  (Continued) 


OU  CAN  best  learn  what  a  per¬ 
son  is  really  like  by  talking. 
Dating  and  dancing  do  not 
necessarily  tell  you  much  about 
a  person,  but  they  do  give  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  talk  and  to  observe.  If  you 
want  to  know  his  or  her  attitudes  about 
spiritual  values,  thrift,  family  life,  talk 
about  those  things  until  you  know  each 
other’s  thoughts  and  ideals. 

A  girl  can  tell  much  about  a  boy  by 
the  way  he  spends  money  and  a  boy 
can  learn  much 
about  a  girl  by  what 
she  demands.  My 
daughter  tells  me,  “I 
called  it  quits  on 
dating  a  certain  boy 
when  he  chose  a  rec¬ 
reation  area  which 
was  free  —  to  save 
$.10  when  another 
was  much .  nicer —  I 
conclude  that  it  re¬ 
flected  a  basic  char¬ 
acteristic  I  could  not 
tolerate.’’ 

One  good  way  to 
learn  more  about  members  of  the  op¬ 
posite  sex  is  to  entertain  them  in  your 
home  and  be  entertained  in  theirs. 

The  family  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  units  in  the  world  today.  You 
are  thinking  of  starting  a  family  of 
your  own.  The  chances  of  success  are 
better  if  you  and  your  mate  have  lived 


Hugh  Coslino 


in  hnnnv  families. 


shares  your  ideas  about  managing  mon 
ey  is  more  important  than  a  modes! 
bank  account. 

Women  are  spendthrifts  no  oftenei 
than  men.  A  friend  once  remarked, 
never  saved  a  nickel  until  I  was  marl 
ried.”  Furthermore,  progress  towari 
financial  soundness  made  together  ii 
a  mutually  satisfying  experience. 

There  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  pari 
of  all  young  people  to  “start  where  Dad 
and  Mother  are  now.”  This  means  i 
big  house  filled  with  modern  furniture 
and  at  least  one  car. 

If  it  is  unnecessary  and  inadvisabli 
to  postpone  marriage  until  all  this  cai 
be  achieved,  it  is  equally  inadvisable  ti 
use  credit  too  freely.  Some  things  yoi 
can  wait  for. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  was  “per 
suaded”  into  marriage  by  a  cle.ver,  self 
ish  girl.  He  knew  he  had  made  a  mis 
take  even  before  the  wedding,  hut  hi 
lacked  the  nerve  to  break  the  engage 
ment. 

The  marriage  was  unhappy.  It  lastec 
three  years.  Now  the  young  man  ii 
happily  married  but  the  former  un 
happy  venture  has  left  its  scars.  Mori 
sense  before  the  first  marriage  couli 
have  prevented  them. 

Marriage  is  serious  business.  Per 
haps  it  is  unfortunate  that  young  mei 
and  women  have  less  sense  when  the) 
are  in  love  than  at  any  time  in  theii 
lives — less  sense  just  when  they  nee< 
it  most. 


If  your  family  was  not  happy,  how 
has  it  affected  you?  Are  you  cynical 
about  family  life  or  have  you  analyzed 
the  situation  to  find  what  caused  the 
trouble,  and  have  you  resolved  to  profit 
from  your  experience  and  avoid  those 
troubles?  What  about  your  intended 
mate?  Did  he  or  she  live  in  a  happy 
home  and,  if  not,  what  was  the  effect 
on  him  or  her? 

A  few  generations  ago,  most  stories 
ended  with  the  statement,  “And  they 
lived  happily  ever  after.”  Modern  books 
are  more  likely  to  start  after  the  wed¬ 
ding  and  develop  solutions  to  some  of 
the  problems  that  come  to  every 
family. 

To  be  successful  a  marriage  must  be 
cherished.  A  young  woman  chided  a 
married  friend  because  she  neglected 
her  personal  appearance. 

“But  we’re  married  now!”  was  the 
very  naive  reply. 

Everyone  has  a  selfish  streak.  We  are 
thoughtless  and  forget  to  practice  love 
which,  fundamentally,  is  striving  to 
please. 

Problems  and  troubles  come  to 
everyone.  They  must  be  met  which 
takes  planning,  character,  patience  and 
prayer.  The  first  step  in  meeting  them 
is  to  start  with  the  realization  that 
they  will  inevitably  come.  That  under¬ 
standing  helps  to  set  aside  a  financial 
cushion  to  meet  troubles. 


But  here  is  one  thing  you  can  do 
Remember  that  with  every  casual  dati 
you  meet  a  possible  wife  or  husband 
Have  your  ideals  well  in  mind  and  i 
they  are  not  met,  break  away  BEFORE 
you  become  too  fond  of  him  or  her. 

And  for  you,  young  lady  here’s  an' 
other  suggestion.  Do  not  marry  an) 
man  to  reform  him. 

For  your  own  happiness,  there  are  i 
few  things  you  can  well  avoid. 

1.  Haste 

Why  rush  into  a  marriage  for  an) 
reason?  If  marrying  is  the  right  idea 
it  will  still  be  a  good  idea  in  a  montl 
or  two.  Moonlight  has  its  advantages 
but  it  sometimes  tends  to  interferi 
with  sound,  logical  thinking. 

2.  Drifting 

It’s  so  easy  to  date  a  boy  or  girl.  It ! 
so  easy  to  keep  on  dating  until  somj 
day  you  think  “why  not  get  married  1 
Maybe  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  T  s 
point  is,  don’t  just  drift  into  marriage 

Neither  is  it  wise  to  continue  to  diif 
without  “setting  the  date.”  A  y°un£ 
man  may  enjoy  your  company  whif 
definitely  intending  to  avoid  the  re 
sponsibilities  of  marriage.  Though  les> 
likely  to  do  so  a  girl  may  have  f 
same  attitude.  If  you  hope  and  plan  < 
be  married,  do  not  allow  anyone  to  oc 
cupy  your  thoughts  indefinitely  01  un 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


One  young  wife  made  this  comment, 
“We  save  for  something  special,  then 
there  always  seems  to  be  some  emerg¬ 
ency  that  makes  us  use  the  money. 
What’s  the  use  of  saving? 

That  deserwes  two  comments: 

1.  The  trouble  would  have  come  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  saving.  Without  the 
cash,  the  crisis  would  have  been  met 
with  credit. 

2.  Was  the  emergency  real  or  imag¬ 
inary  ?  Was  it  really  necessary  to  spend 
the  money  otherwise  than  planned  ? 

When  to  Marry 

Those  who  rush  into  marriage  with 
no  consideration  for  the  financial  prob¬ 
lem  are  headed  for  dangerous  times. 
But  caution  can  be  overdone.  If  you 
hope  for  financial  stability,  a  wife  who 
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the  most  eligible  partners  are 

iarried. 

Letting  some  others  decide  whom 
nvlicn  you  will  marry. 

I  First,  don’t  let  your  prospective  mate 
lick  you  out.  Do  at  least  half  the 
loosing!  Second,  avoid  pressure  from 
irents  or  from  anyone.  Make  up  your 
i  mind  and  do  it  after  you  have  done 
.  exceedingly  serious  thinking. 

I  This  chapter  is  not  intended  to  be 
atise  on  courtship  and  marriage.  My 
|ily  purpose  is  to  show  the  seriousness 
If  marriage  and  counsel  you  to  con- 
•  the  move  with  care. 

!  study  your  own  motives.  Are  you 
joking  for  security,  money,  a  new  ex- 
lerience?  Are  you  expecting  an  end- 
«ss  honeymoon  or  do  you  expect  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  require  the  thought  and 
Itrength  of  both  parties  ? 

Marriage  is  well  described  by  a  short 
torv. 

I  One  man  said  to  his  friend,  “There’s 
lothing  like  married  life — if  you  get 
The  right  partner.” 

I  The  other  man  pondered  the  idea  and 
Replied,  “Yes,  and  there’s  nothing  like 
t  if  you  don’t!” 


CHAPTER  XV 

Developing  the  Spirit 

,  S  A  human  individual,  you  have  a 
‘body,  a  mind  and  a  spirit.  Without 
Jxercise,  muscles  get  flabby;  without 
Ixercise,  your  mind  grows  lazy;  without 
jxercise,  the  light  of  your  spirit  grows 
lim. 

J  As  a  teen-age  boy  or  girl,  what  ac¬ 
ton  will  you  take  ?  Will  you  ignore  the 
■hurch  ?  Some  people  do  this  for  one  of 
leveral  reasons  or  excuses.  They  may 
py: 

1.  That  they  do  not  believe. 

1 2.  That  church  members  are  hypo- 
rites. 

1 3.  That  they  don’t  approve  of  certain 
Ihurch  actions. 

U  That  they  can  worship  without  be¬ 
tting  to  a  church. 

I  In  every  age  and  in  every  land,  men 
|ave  felt  the  urge  to  worship.  Some- 
*es  it  has  been  the  sun,  nature,  or 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★★★ 

Work  consists  of  w  hatever  a  body 
Is  obliged  to  do,  and  Play  consists  of 
I'vliatever  a  body  is  not  obliged  to  do. 

— Mark  Twain 

I* ******** 

°is.  Sometimes  it  has  been  the  “gi’eat 
nrit.”  Often  these  “gods”  have  been 
P?ry  gods  or  workers  of  magic,  and 
e  Worshipper  felt  impelled  to  sacri- 
|ce  to  them  in  order  to  win  favor  and 
lV0ld  catastrophe.  In  modern  times 
lere  have  been  many  religions,  but  the 
|end  has  been  to  look  upon  the  one 
Shipped  as  a  god  of  love  rather 
atl  of  vengeance. 

ou  may  strive  to  ignore  spiritual 
you  will  find  that  you  cannot 
’0  entirely.  You  are  affected  by  them 
,00  many  ways.  There  is  a  Supreme 
lng- 1  can  think  of  many  arguments 
,amst  such  a  belief.  However,  I  see 
Irifh  Un*Verse  behaving  in  accordant 
L  well-defined  natural  laws,  and  I 
jw  that  where  there  are  laws,  there 
s  be  a  law-giver. 

5  may  be  difficult  to  believe  in  a  Su- 
„  Being,  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
fr  1  e  to  believe  that  an  orderly  uni- 
«  haPPened  by  mere  chance.  For 
om  ^  6’  most  things  shrink  as  they  be- 
tee!  colder-  Water  expands  as  it 
i6s  anh  so  floats  on  the  surface  of 
DUhDf  6r‘  ^at  maY  be  chance,  but  I 
f  j  Certainly  it  would  be  extreme- 
convenient  if  water  contracted  as 
iVer  Ze  anrI  sank  to  the  bottom  until 
and  lakes  became  solid  ice! 

(To  be  continued) 


"Progress  in  Marketing  through  Dairymen’s  League” 

is  the  theme  of 

37th  ANNUAL  MEETING 


PROGRESS  in  marketing  through  service  and 
ownership  will  keynote  the  deliberations  of  two 
thousand  dairy  farmer  delegates  when  they  convene 
for  the  Dairymen’s  League  Annual  Meeting  in 
Syracuse  on  October  10  and  11. 

The  delegates  represent  24,000  League  members 
in  six  states:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont. 

They  will  shape  the  decisions  which  will  guide  the 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Full  account  will  be  taken  of  the  interests  and 
opinions  of  every  member  in  formulating  the 
League’s  management  policies. 

An  Inspiring  Program  of  Information, 
Education  and  Recreation 

Hundreds  of  non-delegate  members,  employees 
and  invited  guests  will  listen  to  and  participate  in 
the  crowded  two-day  session. 

Top  attraction  will  be  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower, 
brother  of  President  Eisenhower,  prominent  edu¬ 
cator  and  authority  in  agricultural  and  government 
matters.  Among  many  other  government  activities, 
he  has  served  as  Assistant  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Director  of  Information 
of  the  USDA,  Coordinator  of  USDA  and  War  Food 
Administration;  has  written  many  publications  for 
the  USDA  and  is  a  holder  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Full  executive  reports  on  League  activities  for  the 
year  just  past  will  be  made  when  Annual  Meeting 
Chairman  Glenn  Talbot,  Executive  Committee 
Member,  introduces  the  following  officers: 

Stanley  II.  Benham. . President’s  Report 

A.  Morelle  Cheney . Secretary’s  Report 

Grover  C.  Guernsey . Treasurer’s  Report 

All  Members  and  Their  Families  Welcome! 

Why  not  plan  to  attend  your  League's  most  im¬ 
portant  meeting  of  the  year?  See  for  yourself — 
and  give  your  family  the  opportunity  to  see- — 
democratic  processes  in  action.  Listen  in  on  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  League  policy  ...  it  is  your  business! 
Renew  old  friendships  .  .  .  receive  new  inspiration 
from  the  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  living  bond. 
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DR.  MILTON  S.  EISENHOWER,  President,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  the  afternoon 
session  on  Wednesday,  October  10.  He  will  address  delegates, 
members  and  guests  on  "The  Moral  Distinction  between  the 
Communist  System  and  Our  Own  Free  System.” 


WOMEN’S  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Discussions,  workshops  and  featured 
speakers  fill  the  program  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Some  591  Associate 
Delegates  will  meet  with  57  Advisory  and 
Legislative  Committee  Women  to  work  out 
plans  and  resolutions  as  guides  for  the 
work  of  the  coming  year. 
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YOUNG  COOPERATOR  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Subjects  of  the  meeting  of  Young  Coop¬ 
erator  delegates  and  youth  members  of  the 
League  will  center  around  the  theme  of  the 
parent  organization  meeting.  Speakers  will 
include  President  Stanley  H.  Benham, 
Membership  Manager  V.  O.  Parizo,  and 
Howard  McClarren,  Youth  Director  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 


37th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October  TO  and  11, 1956 
Lincoln  Auditorium,  Central  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.Y* 


Dairymen's  Leape  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 


(606)  18 


CALIFORNIA? 


See  twice  as  much...at  no  extra  rail  fare! 


Make  it  a  bargain  “Circle  Tour”.  Travel  Northern  Pacific’s 
scenic  route  across  the  Northwest  to  or  from  California — and 
pay  no  more  rail  fare  than  via  the  direct  route! 

Aboard  the  Vista-Dome  North  Coast  Limited,  you’ll  see  spec¬ 
tacular  scenery — the  rugged  Rockies,  the  evergreen  forests — from 
any  one  of  four  Vista-Domes.  You’ll  enjoy  extra  service,  too — the 
attention  of  a  friendly  Stewardess-Nurse  who’ll  look  after  your 
comfort. 

With  low  Family  Fares,  it  costs  less  than  you  think  to  take  this 
wonderful  trip.  For  full  details,  write  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
Room  534  International  Bldg.,  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

VISTA-DOME 


One  of  the  world’s £(f/&/y/?e  trains 
CHICAGO  •  TWIN  CITIES  •  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST 


FAMOUS  McKEE  SUCTION  BLOWER 

Clean  -  No  Dust 
ONE-MAN  OPERATION 
All  Purpose 

Use  Any  Wagon 

For  further  information  and  your 
nearest  distributor 
Write 

McKEE  BROS.,  LTD. 
Wampsville,  N.  Y.  Box  117 


Goodyear 

SUBURBANITE 

NU-TREAD 

SNOW-TREADS 

SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

600-16  $8.95  710-15  $10.95 

650-16  9.95  760-15  11.95 

670-15  9.95  800-15  12.95 

WHITE  WALLS  AVAILABLE  @  $2  each  extra  ! 

WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  ! 

Brand  New  Military  Mud-Snow  Tires!  COfi  QC 

750-20  only.  Fully  Guar,  Tax  inch  ea. 

(Send  chk.  or  M.  O.  Prices  FOB,  Phila.,  Pa.) 

BELMONT  TIRE  CO. 

1001  -AA  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.,  PHILA.  23,  PA. 


25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 


Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy  New 
Hampshire  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches,  25  for 
$15.00.  100  for  $50.00  or  500  for  $200.00. 
Please  place  your  Fall  order  today. 


WM.  ROBERT  McGUIRE 

P.  O.  Box  1024,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

P.S.  Shipper  of  Canadian  Hemlock  Since  1925. 


>  POWER  IS  UP... 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pockctbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS] 


Watch  the  work  fly.1 
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Pine  Paneling  A  Spare  Rooi 
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|S  YOUR  farmhouse  a  typical 
sprawling  one  with  too  many 
small  rooms  tacked  on  uselessly 
here  and  there?  Could  you  better 
use  your  extra  bedroom  downstairs  for 
an  office,  den  or  farm  business  head¬ 
quarters  ? 

Joseph  Ramp,  who  owns  an  Otsego 
County  farm,  had  such  a  problem  in  his 
farmhouse — a  12’xl4’  room  just  off  the 
living  room.  But  he  also  had  some 
white  pine  lumber  from  woodland  he 
cut  for  pasture.  Putting  the  two  to¬ 
gether  he  came  up  with  a  useful  knotty 
pine-paneled  office  and  family  room  — 
something  his  family  had  long  dreamed 
of. 

The  Ramp  redoing  project  was  a 
family  affair.  Joe  cut  the  pine;  aided 
by  his  son  he  put  the  boards  up;  his 
daughter  sanded  the  walls;  and  the 
whole  family,  the  Mrs.  included,  pitch¬ 
ed  in  on  the  refinishing.  The  result  of 
the  family  efforts  is  a  cheerful,  warm 
addition  to  the  farmhouse.  The  honey- 
colored  glow  of  the  smooth  pine  board? 


latl 


No  research  is  ever  quite  complete. 
It  is  the  glory  of  a  good  bit  of  work 
that  it  opens  the  way  for  something 
still  better. — Mervin  Gordon 


lends  a  richness  to  the  room  and  cre¬ 
ates  an  atmosphere  right  for  studying, 
bookkeeping,  or  just  plain  relaxing. 

This  do-it-yourself  success  story 
could  be  your  own  if  you  have  about 
four  man-days  to  spend  wielding  a 
hammer  and  just  $100  to  invest  in  a 
project  that  will  last  as  long  as  your 
house. 

Joe  contends,  as  he  views  the  fin¬ 
ished  room  with  pride,  that  just  a 
dream  and  some  determination  will 
turn  a  bare  little  bedroom  into  a  family 
center  like  his.  He  remembers  the  wood 
panels  when  they  once  were  pine  trees 
in  his  old  woodlot. 

Beginning  his  recipe  for  redecorat¬ 
ing,  Joe  says,  “I  cut  the  trees  into  logs 
an  inch  or  so  longer  than  the  height 
of  the  eight  foot  room.  I  had  them 
sawed  into  boards  one  inch  thick,  and 
five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  inches  wide 
depending  an  the  size  of  the  log.” 

From  the  woodlot  the  hoards  were 
taken  to  a  dry  kiln  to  be  cured.  Joe 
admits  that  part  of  the  success  of  the 
job  depends  on  this  operation.  Without 
perfectly  dry  boards,  the  whole  room 


could  turn  into  a  sea  of  buckles 
cracks. 

After  kilning,  the  boards  were  pli 
ed  into  “tongue  and  groove”  pam 
with  the  exposed  edges  beveled 
eighth  of  an  inch.  They  were  san 
at  the  mill  to  save  hand  labor 
Poorer  quality  boards  were  cut  ii 
furring  strips  two  inches  wide. 

To  begin  the  actual  redoing, 
Ramps  just  cleared  out  the  room,  lei 
ing  the  old  wallpaper  to  be  covered 
the  paneling.  First  the  furring  stri 
were  nailed  horizontally  across 
walls  three  feet  apart  around  the  whi 
room,  making  sure  the  nails  hit 
studding  beneath  the  plaster. 

Any  correction  for  uneven  walls 
made  here  by  using  wooden  shims 
pieces  of  shingle  beneath  the  stri] 
Joe  used  a  straight  edge  as  long  as 
room  '  to  check  for  bulges  or  cur 
in  the  wall. 

Window  and  door  casings  were 
moved  and  the  room  was  ready 
panel.  “I  began  nailing  up  the 
in  a  corner  and  because  I  was  ri; 
handed  moved  from  left  to  right  aroi 
the  room,”  explains  Joe.  “Except 
the  first  board,  I  nailed  only  into 
tongues  of  the  panel.  Corners  were 
trouble  with  the  variety  of  boi 
widths  to  choose  from.” 

When  the  boards  were  up,  quar 
round  moulding  was  nailed  to  the  fl 
and  panel  bottoms  all  around  the  m 

For  the  ceiling  Joe  used  gumwoj 
plywood  panels  which  took  the  sa 
finish  as  pine  for  just  one  third  of 
cost.  By  sketching  the  ceiling  to  sc 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  by  tria  ai 
error,  he  arrived  at  the  proper  placi 


boarl 


rool 


of  the  ceiling  panels.  They  were 


nailfl 


through  the  ceiling  plaster  to  the 
joists  above.  To  add  a  finished  0 
to  the  ceiling  he  built  “beams  to '  P 
over  the  seams.  Pine  boards  1 x  a 
l’x2’  were  used  to  build  the  U-s  ap 
troughs  to  cover  the  joints  where 
plywood  panels  met. 

One  inch  convex  cove  moulding  ^ 
then  nailed  between  the  wall  an  c 
ing  and  between  the  ceiling  PaneSve] 
beams.  Window  and  door  frames 
replaced  with  pine.  Nails  were  se 
the  holes  filled  with  plastic  wood 

With  a  rented  sanding  machine, 
walls  were  given  a  final  smoo  ^ 
When  the  wood  dust  settled  an  , 
cleared  away,  the  completed  caIP  .g 
was  ready  for  the  finishing  0 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pe9e) 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

.  coats  of  clear  varnish  were  brush- 
j  on  with  a  one  week  drying  period 
ptween  coats.  For  the  final  finish  one 
ut  of  satin  varnish  was  applied,  giv- 
r  the  wood  a  flat,  but  rich  “woody” 
ine  that  highlights  the  dark  knots  of 
.pine  bbards. 

I  The  cost  of  paneling  the  12’xl4’  room 
aks  down  as  follows : 

1 600  hoard  feet  of  pine  @  $30 
per  thousand  (including  la¬ 
bor  in  logging,  trucking)  $18.00 
I  Furring'  strips  and  ceiling 
I  beams 

Panels  for  ceiling  (%”  ply¬ 
wood) 

I  Dry  Kilning 
Planing  and  Sanding 
Nails 

Varnish:  1  gal.  clear,  1  qt. 
satin 


12.00 

25.00 

25.00 

15.00 

.75 


•6.25 

Total  cost  $102.00 

including  labor  for  carpentry.) 

I  joe  reveals  that  besides  the  dry-kiln- 
is;,  success  depends  on  truing  the 
11s  when  the  furring  strips  are  put 
Ip  and  laying  the  ceiling  panels  prop- 

|  . 

{Today  the  Ramp  family  lives  in  the 
Emily  center  which  came  from  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  dream,  rough  pine  logs, 
pid  some  amateur  carpentering.  It’s  a 
pom  they’re  proud  to  show  people  — 
lne  decorated  with  taste,  adding  use- 
llness  and  old-fashioned  charm  to 
heir  old  farmhouse.  If  you  have  the 
letermination  and  want  more  than  just 
|  new  paint  job,  a  transformed  room 
as  this  could  someday  be  your 
pvn. 

—  A.  A.  — 

MIXO  TRIAZOLE 
OR  POISON  IVY 

Here’s  good  news  for  those  who  have 
arned  the  hard  way  that  poison  ivy 
smands  respect.  A  single  application 
f  a  new  poison  ivy  killer  gave  com- 
lete  control  of  established  ivy  in  an  old 
fchard  at  the  Experimental  Farm  of 
he  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
>ent  Station  in  Mt.  Carmel.  The  newer 
aterial,  amino  triazole,  stopped  the 
7  ‘n  its  tracks:  there  was  no  new 
■owth  in  1956. 

Amino  triazole,  in  the  Connecticut 
toon  trial,  was  applied  with  a  hand 
>rayer  on  August  7,  1955,  at  three  dif- 
■fent  rates,  with  and  without  a  wet- 
agent  and  another  chemical  known 
retard  plant  growth.  No  compan¬ 
y's  among  these  treatments  were  pos- 
because  the  lowest  concentration 
^  alone — %  of  a  pound  of  active  ma- 
®rial  to  the  acre — killed  all  ivy,  as  did 

°ther  treatments  with  amino  tri¬ 
role. 

Amino  triazole  is  said  to  be  non-cor- 
!SlVe  ho  equipment,  non-volatile,  non- 
°'sonous  to  humans,  and  easily  re- 
!°Ve(h  from  spraying  equipment.  It  will 
01  foliage  white  where  it  hits  apple 
and  care  should  be  taken  to 
//J  hhrs  damage.  No  trees  under 
amino  triazole  was  applied  have 


town 


any  sign  of  injury. 
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METROPOLITAN  COOPERATIVE  MILK  PRODUCERS'  BARGAINING  AGENCY,  INC. 

Room  1)8,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse  2,  New  York 
69  Milk  Producers'  Cooperatives  United  For  Self  Help 


(608)  20 


If  You’re 


your  copy  of  this  NEW,  16  page  BOOKLET  which  tells  how 
NYABC  service  can  help  your  herd  breeding  program.  Avail¬ 
able  FREE  from  your  nearby  NYABC  technician,  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  to 


Box  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Headquarters  for  Dairy  Cattle  Artificial  breeding  Service  in  New  York  State 

and  Western  Vermont. 


HONEGGER 

ChiA 

NEW  YORK  ^ 
Williamson 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Fredonia 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 

Geneseo 

KORNBAU  POULTRY  FARM 

East  Moriches 
LUKERT’S  HATCHERY 
Trumansburg 

SAARI-K0SK1NEN  HATCHERY 

Hyde  Park 
VANCREST  FARM 

NEW  JERSEY 
Lakewood 

GOLDEN  EGG  HATCHERY 

Minotola 

PARENTI’S  HATCHERY 
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Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Discount  is 
now  in  effect.  Please  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  chicks  you  want  and  when  you  want 
them.  We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  money  saving  advance  order 
l  discount.  Also,  we’ll  mail  you  our  new 
I  catalog.  Sincerely,  Monroe  C.  Babcock, 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  it 3G,  I 
I  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TOP  N.Y.S.  Leghorn  BREEDERS 


At  5th  Central  N.  Y.  Random 
Sample  Test.  New  low  summer 
prices.  Write  for  free  bulletins, 
price  list,  catalog. 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 

Our  41st  Year  —  Phone  30-M 


125  Leghorn  Lane 


Odessa.  N.  Y. 


/"STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

*  -  for  all  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  ‘Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018——. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  —  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— Without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
fco  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!  ” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Cages  for  Poultry  Havei 
Good  and  Bad  Points 
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By  JOHN  HOUGH 

Massachusetts  Extension  Poultry  Specialist 


N  Massachusetts,  the  past  year 
has  seen  the  addition  of  several 
all-cage  plants  plus  a  few  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  cage  idea.  The 
cage  plant  of  the  50’s  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  battery  cages  that 
became  so  popular  during  the  1930’s. 
However,  the  fact  that  we  are  hearing 
some  enthusiastic  claims  for  cages  in 
the  Northeast,  does  not  mean  they  are 
the  road  to  Utopia  for  New  England 
poultrymen.  If  we  are  to  see  more  of 
these  cage  installations,  specific  venti- 


nized  the  fact  that  different  age  bill 
should  not  be  housed  in  the  same  peu 
Now  cages  make  the  practice  necessaf 
It  is  safe  to  presume  that  many 
eases,  especially  respiratory  conditiol 
will  have  an  excellent  environment  ^ 
remain  in  a  chronic  state. 


lation  and  heating  recommendations 


will  have  to  be  worked  out  for  New 
England  poultry  houses.  To  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  every  cage  in  a  house 
should  be  exposed  to  the  same  environ¬ 
mental  conditions. 


Cages  definitely  do  have  some  ad¬ 
vantages  that  should  be  mentioned.  The 
accurate  culling  of  non-layers,  lower 
mortality  and  increased  salvage  value 
of  culls  are  points  that  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  A  uniform  egg  supply,  cleaner 
eggs  and  better  quality  eggs  have  been 
turned  into  added  advantages  by  good 
cage  managers. 

Cages  also  have  important  disad¬ 
vantages  for  the  Northeast  that  an  in¬ 
terested  party  must  carefully  weigh. 
Equipment  costs  become  less  a  disad¬ 
vantage  as  competition  and  volume 
manufacturing  push  costs  down.  How¬ 
ever,  the  question  of  efficient  use  of 
floor  space  becomes  involved. 

At  the  present  time  the  installations 
in  the  Northeast  that  appear  to  be 
working  out  have  single-tiered  cages. 
With  two  or  more  tiers  of  cages  venti¬ 
lation  becomes  a  most  difficult  problem. 
Cages  must  be  double-decked  to  get  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  floor  space.  An  average 
single-tier  installation  has  one  cage  for 
every  3.5  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Flies  can  be  controlled  today,  but  the 
odor  still  remains  and  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  zones  with  periods  of  humid 
weather  do  not  enhance  this  odor. 

Cage  fatigue  is  a  problem  that  has 
not  been  solved.  Demands  upon  labor 
are  increased  if  accurate  individual  re¬ 
cords  are  to  be  kept  and  the  frequent 
raising  of  small  lots  of  replacement 
pullets  can  be  a  most  inefficient  opera¬ 
tion. 

For  years  poultrymen  have  recog- 


I  mentioned  earlier  modificatiJ 
with  the  cage  installations.  We  havf 
few  poultrymen  who  have  put  up  caa 
in  the  laying  pens  to  increase  their  ] 
capacity.  For  instance,  several  hundd 
cages  are  put  down  through  the  midj 
of  the  pen.  When  the  floor  birds 
through  a  production  year  the  cajj 
are  filled  with  the  old  birds  still  layii 
Several  hundred  extra  new  pullets 
put  on  the  floor  during  housing  and  I 
the  old  birds  in  the  cages  go  out  of 
production  they  are  replaced  by  pull  J 
on  the  floor. 

The  pullets  selected  from-  the  fid 
for  the  cages  are  birds  that  show  el 


★  ★★★★★★★ 


Under  competition,  the  com  par 
that  makes  the  wrong  decisions  will 
suffer.  Under  government  control 
when  bureau  officials  make  mistake! 
the  public  suffers. 


dence  of  being  timid  floor  birds, 
ports  say  that  the  timid  floor  bi 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  eat  aj 
drink  what  they  need  and  consequen 
they  lay  eggs. 

Several  poultrymen  have  purchasj 
one  or  two  hundred  cages  and  install 
them  in  a  small  room.  They  pick  d 
timid  floor  birds  and  bring  them  to  t[ 
cage  room  as  replacements  are  need' 

These  modifications  of  the  cage  id| 
may  be  the  nearest  to  all-cage  inst 
lations  that  northeastern  poultrynn 
ever  get  to.  The  question  concern! 
cages  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  tl 
economies  of  building  a  practical  ij 
stallation  that  works.  How  much  mo 
will  it  cost  to  provide  the  proper  ten 
perature  and  ventilation  needs  than  fj 
birds  kept  on  the  floor?  When  t 
cost  is  determined  will  it  be  offset 
the  advantages  that  we  have  outlini 
for  cage  birds? 


Why  People  Eat  Eggs 

By  DR.  JAMES  M.  GWIN,  Poultry  and  Egg  National  Board 


PROCESSORS  and  distributors  of 
poultry  products  spend  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  million  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  on  various  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  the  production  and 
distribution  of  large  quantities  of  their 
own  point-of-purchase  materials.  This 
expenditure  has  been  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  increasing  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  poultry  products. 

The  non-commercial  promotion  ap¬ 
proach— the  type  the  entire  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  conducts  through  its  Poultry 
and  Egg  National  Board — is  also  essen¬ 
tial  and  effective.  Our  current  activities 
include  regular  news  and  photo  re¬ 
leases  to  all  types  of  publications 
throughout  the  country,  the  latest  pos¬ 
sible  recipes  and  literature  on  poultry 
produets  for  individual  consumers, 
schools,  clubs,  institutional  food  hand¬ 
lers  and  other  groups,  a  series  of  regu¬ 
lar  promotion  projects  such  as  Janu¬ 
ary  Egg  Month,  assistance  to  other 
groups  conducting  promotions. 

Today  Ameihcans  arc  eating  17,201,- 
000,000  more  eggs  than  they  would  if 
their  eating  habits  had  stayed  the  same 
as  in  1940,  when  PENB  was  organized. 


While  PENB  is  not  alone  responsiW 
for  this  increase,  surely  its  efforts  ha 
contributed  materially  to  counteract! 
the  voluminous  cereal,  pancake  ai 
other  forms  of  advertising  that  tried 
push  eggs  off  the  breakfast  table! 

Americans  are  eating  1,469,600, 
more  pounds  of  chicken  and  167,200, 
more  pounds  of  turkey  per  year-— t  ■ 
they  would  be  if  their  eating  habits  r 
stayed  the  same  as  in  1940.  All 
growth  has  increased  the  feed  peop e 
business  by  about  12  million  tons  P 
year.  To  hatcherymen,  it  has  mean 
increase  in  business  from  $74  mi  1 
to  $440  million  a  year.  Equipnn 
people  have  increased  their  annua  sa 
from  around  9  million  dollars  to  a 
27  million.  The  processing  business 
more  than  doubled  its  1940  volume 
around  $205  million  a  year 


th 


If  we’re  going  to  continue  hi 
same  forward  direction,  we  nee  a 


cooperation  we  can  get  within  0U^ 
poultry  family,  with  every  in 
working  together.  Let’s  not  at 

easy  for  our  competition  red  ^ 

pancakes,  high  energy  cereals—- 
our  consumption  curve  down  war 
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"Dairy  Round  Up”  Sale  to  Be 
Held  at  Cortland,  New  York 


dlj 


tofl 


V  RECENT  years,  income  from  live¬ 
stock  sales,  primarily  of  dairy  cattle 
calves  provided  about  10  per  cent 
total  cash  farm  income  realized 
U  New  York  farms.  However,  when 
mipared  with  the  much  larger  income 
,cejved  from  some  other  farm  pred¬ 
icts  sold,  and  the  fact  that  generally 
Inly  one  or  two  animals  are  sold  at  a 
jne,  livestock  marketing  has  received 
(tie  organized  attention.  Only  in  re- 
mt  years  has  the  need  for  increased 
Efficiency  in  livestock  marketing  been 
cognized,  resulting  in  more  work  to¬ 
ward  that  goal. 

Last  fall  the  Cortland  County  Ex- 
msion  Service  Dairy  Committee  un- 
lertook  a  thorough  study  of  the  mar- 
sting  of  dairy  animals  within  the  ra¬ 
ins  of  40  miles  of  Cortland,  which  rep- 
lents  nearly  200,000  dairy  animals. 
Ine  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  in- 
ite  the  dairy  committees  of  Cayuga, 
inondaga,  Tompkins,  and  Madison 
ninties  to  a  study  meeting  of  the  situa- 
ion.  The  outcome  of  this  meeting  was 
decision  to  survey  random  farms 
lown-the-road.  The  Committees  sain¬ 
ted  314  farms,  which  when  summar- 
:d  gave  considerable  help  to  the  com- 
littees. 

I  The  next  step  that  the  committee  has 
[alien  in  an  attempt  to  learn  more 
the  need  and  interest  in  “im- 
Iroved  and  organized  marketing”  and 


irange  Baking 
latest  News 

fE  ARE  getting  hungrier  and  hun¬ 
grier  for  chocolate  cake  as  reports 
lontinue  to  come  in  of  wonderful  cakes 
ptered  in  the  county  contests  being 
by  Pomona  Granges  throughout 
lie  state,  in  connection  with  the  Amer- 
p  Agriculturist-New  York  State 
Irange  Chocolate  Cake  Contest.  So  far, 
pre  are  30  county  winners,  the  four 
ptest  ones  being  these: 

COUNTY  WINNERS 


Grange 

Winner 

ueiee 

Oakfield 

Miss 

Florence  Reed 

i»ejo 

Altmar 

Mrs. 

Albert  Mattison 

Mer 

Olive  Branch 

Mrs. 

Bertha  Gaylord 

irren 

Mountainside 

Mrs. 

Henry  Chenier 

Shown 

below  is  one 

of 

the  happy 

ners,  Mrs.  Albert  Mattison  of  Os- 
County.  The  Mattisons  own  a 
pge  farm  near  Altmar,  and  both  of 
r®  are  active  in  their  Subordinate 
pnge.  Mr.  Mattison  is  currently 
pster  of  Altmar  Grange.  They  have 
F°  children,  8  and  5  years  of  age.  Mrs. 
Pichard  Hilton  of  Pulaski,  who  as  the 
|°®ona  Grange  Service  and  Hospital- 
fy  Committee  chairman  had  charge  of 


Mrs'  Albert  Mattison 
Oswego  County 
Winner 


1  svego  County  contest,  writes  that 
Urs|  Mattison  is  a  wonderful  person 
levery  way,  and  her  cake  won  out 
1  ^  other  contestants.” 

Ml  county  winners  are  automatically 
It ahM n°r  ch°c°late  cake  finals  at 

■I’crP  ^ran&e  Convention  this  fall.  Hun- 
Ls  M  dollars  worth  of  household 
fvaM lGri^  and  grocery  prizes  will  be 
IcRir*  to  state  winners  by  American 
U  Jurist  advertisers,  as  well  as 
from  State  Grange  and 
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the  future  course  to  take,  has  been  to 
plan  a  “Dairy  Round-Up”  auction  sale 
of  dairy  cows,  heifers,  and  service  bulls, 
on  Monday  Sept.  17th.  starting  at  7 
P.M.  in  the  Holstein  Club  Barn  of  the 
old  fairgrounds  at  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

This  sale  sponsored  by  the  respective 
county  dairy  committees,  designed  to 
obtain  more  information  on  orderly 
marketing,  will  handle  grade  as  well 
as  purebred  cattle.  All  breeds  will  also 
be  consigned.  Mr.  Lloyd  Cotterill  of 
Dryden,  N.  Y.  and  Chairman  of  the 
Study  Committee  points  out  that  all 
animals  over  six  months  of  age  must 
be  accompanied  by  “Health  Charts”, 
now  required  by  the  N.Y.S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  “It  will  also  be  an 
advantage  to  consignors  of  good  ani¬ 
mals  from  Certified  herds  or  vaccin¬ 
ated  animals  from  a  once  clean  herd, 
to  have  these  animals  T.  B.  tested  with¬ 
in  the  30  days  prior  to  the  Sept.  17th 
sale,  so  that  the  animals  will  be  eligible 
for  interstate  shipment,”  Cotterill  said. 

The  “Study  Committee”  has  desig¬ 
nated  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Co¬ 
operative,  a  farmer  owned  and  operat¬ 
ed  organization  with  many  years  of 
livestock  experience,  to  handle  the  sale. 

—  A.  a.  — 

SEED  POTATO 
ASSOCIATION  MOVES 

THE  NEW  YORK  Cooperative  Seed 
Potato  Association,  Inc.,  commonly 
known  as  the  Blue  Tag  Association  has 
changed  its  name  to  New  York  Potato 
Growers  Cooperative,  Inc.  The  offices 
are  now  located  at  Bouckville,  Madi¬ 
son  Co.,  New  York. 

H.  J.  (Red)  Evans,  well-known  in 
potato  circles  in  the  Northeast  and 
Nationally,  resigned  last  May  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  association.  The  new  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary  is  Frederick  Howe, 
formerly  County  Agricultural  Agent  in 
Franklin  County  and  assistant  manag¬ 
er  of  the  association  during  the  past 
year. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  Potato 
Growers  Cooperative,  Inc.  are:  Fred 
Eaton,  Hubbardsville,  President;  Alois 
Wrobel,  Bridgewater,  Vice-President; 
and  Willard  Allen,  Waterville;  Harry 
Fuess,  Waterville;  Peter  Kujawski, 
West  Winfield;  Russell  Matthews, 
Honeoye  Falls;  and  Glendon  Richards, 
Locke,  directors. 

-  —  A.  A.  — 

NEW  YORK’S  FIRST 
RUTTER  FACTORY 

The  first  butter  factory  in  the  United 
States  was  founded  by  W.  R.  Wood- 
hull,  Campbell  Hall,  N.  Y.,  in  1856.  A 
State  Historic  Marker  that  points  to 
the  spot,  where  the  creamery  stood  has 
been  planted  on  State  Highway  207. 
Near  the  spring,  the  site  of  the  butter 
factory,  a  boulder  monument  will  be 
set  which  will  be  marked  with  a  plaque 
bearing  the  following  words: 

This  SPRING,  with  an  abundance  of 
cool  water,  determined  the  site  of  the 
first  butter  factory  in  the  United  States 
1856 

R.  W.  WOODHULL,  Owner 
GEORGE  GOUGE,  Buttermaker 
This  monument  was  placed  here 
through  the  courtesy  of  the: 

Town  of  Hamptonburg,  Orange  County 
Hamptonburg  Grange 
Cornell  Dairy  Science  Association 
1956 

The  Cornell  Dairy  Science  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  active  in  celebrating  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  first  creamery  in  the  unique  way 
of  an  exhibit  picturing  the  first  butter 
factory  at  Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell  University  in  March,  and  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  in  September. 


F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  952  S. 
Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  put  a  new 
low  price  jet  water  system  on  the 
market  in  July.  The  HK  Ejecto  pump 
will  offer  a  capacity  as  high  as  800 
gallons  an  hour. 

For  25c  in  coin  you  can  get  a  64 
page  booklet  containing  recipes  for 
canning  and  freezing.  Send  to  BALL 
BLUE  BOOK,  Dept.  AA86,  Box  5, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

• 

If  you  have  trouble  from  weeds 
growing  in  farm  ponds,  you  can  get 
information  from  the  PHELPS  DODGE 
REFINING  CORP.,  300  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y.  on  the  use  of  copper 
sulphate  to  control  pond  weeds. 

Sam  Guard,  well  known  writer  on 
livestock  topics,  has  written  a  book¬ 
let  called  “Feed  the  Soil.”  A  copy  is 
yours  for  the  asking  if  you  will  write 
to  SPRED-ALL,  INC.,  2096  Hickory 
St.,  Bellville,  Ohio. 

The  HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY, 
Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  will  send 
to  any  American  Agriculturist  reader 
who  requests  it  a  free  canning  and 
freezing  recipe  booklet. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  on 
page  21  of  the  August  18  issue  and 
the  KOPPERS  COMPANY,  INC., 
Dept.  AA-86,  Koppers  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  19,  Pa.,  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  information  about  pole  type  con¬ 
struction. 

For  a  free  24  page  book  about 
LP-Gas  for  any  home  anywhere,  drop 
a  postcard  to  NATIONAL  LP-GAS 
COUNCIL,  Dept.  AA-4,  185  N.  Wabash, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Silo  caps  made  of  Krene  plastic  are 
described  in  a  new  booklet  published 
by  the  BAKELITE  COMPANY,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corporation.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy,  drop  a  postcard  to  BAKELITE 
COMPANY,  300  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

"Malathion  Insecticides  —  Grower's 
Guide”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which 
gives  specific  information  about  this 
insecticide's  many  uses.  For  a  copy 
drop  a  postcard  to  AMERICAN  CYAN- 
AMID  COMPANY,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  interested  in  using  heat¬ 
ing  cable  this  coming  winter,  write 
for  publication  19-675,  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  which 
describes  3  types  of  heating  cable  and 
shows  through  diagrams  the  proper 
methods  for  installing. 


The  new  Ford  two-row  mounted  corn 
harvester  uses  a  new  snapping  roll 
principle  which  snaps  the  ears  to  the 
side,  dropping  them  directly  onto  the 
corn  elevator.  According  to  the  Trac¬ 
tor  and  Implement  Division,  FORD 
MOTOR  COMPANY,  the  new  snapping 
principle,  plus  a  quartz-coated  or 
rubber  snapping  roll  insert,  reduces 
field  loss  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
The  new  harvester,  designed  to  leave 
husks  on  the  ears,  is  one  of  six  com 
harvesting  and  picking  machines  in 
the  Ford  line. 


CLINTON  MACHINE  COMPANY  of 
Maquoketa,  Iowa  has  put  two  new 
electric  starters  on  the  market.  They 
can  be  used  on  the  entire  Clinton 
Gem  and  Panther  series  engines  and 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  use  on 
many  air-cooled  engines.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  write  to  Engine 
Division,  CLINTON  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

ALLIS -CHALMERS,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  has  recently  announced  a 
new  110  front-end  delivery  manure 
spreader.  It  operates  from  a  power 
take-off  and  has  a  capacity  of  110 
bushels.  The  rate  of  spread  can  be 
adjusted  from  2  to  14  loads  per  acre. 

The  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER 
COMPANY  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been 
giving  annual  prizes  for  soil  conser¬ 
vation.  Following  are  some  winners 
from  the  Northeast: 

Elzear  Dumont,  of  Dunstable,  Mass.; 
Robert  T.  Colburn,  of  Dracut,  Mass.; 
John  Romani  of  Belvidere,  N.  J.;  Wil¬ 
liam  Shandor,  of  Philipsburg,  N.  J.; 
Philippe  R.  Demers,  of  Greensboro, 
Vt.;  Armand  Brien,  of  Derby,  Vt.; 
Harold  C.  Flint,  of  Centerville,  N.  Y.; 
Hugh  D.  Chamberlain,  of  Caneadea, 
N.  Y.;  Carlton  Curtiss,  of  Union  City, 
Pa.;  James  M.  Hall,  Jr.,  of  Lake  City, 
Pennsylvania. 

A  new  product  is  available  to  pre¬ 
vent  spoilage  of  silage  in  the  top  of 
the  silo.  It  is  an  air-tight  aluminum 
plastic  cover,  very  light  in  weight  but 
very  tough.  It  is  made  by  the 
AMERICAN  ALUMINUM  AND 
THERMOPLASTICS  COMPANY, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

"If  You  Are  Thinking  About  a  Pipe 
Line  Milker  .  .  ."  is  the  title  of  a 
folder  which  is  yours  for  the  asking 
by  writing  to  BABSON  BROS.  CO., 
2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago  23, 
Illinois. 

The  pamphlet  is  well  illustrated 
and  contains  information  which  will 
help  you  in  your  purchase. 

Catalog  L-1142  is  a  comprehensive 
48-page  reference  manual  describing 
nine  John  Bean  orchard  air  sprayer 
models.  A  complete  line  of  hydraulic 
sprayers  is  also  included.  In  addition 
to  providing  specifications  and  en¬ 
gineering  information  on  all  models, 
the  catalog  also  contains  other  handy 
information  on  the  development  and 
use  of  orchard  air  sprayers.  For  your 
copy,  write  JOHN  BEAN,  Lansing 
4,  Mich. 

"Potash  in  Agriculture"  is  a  book¬ 
let  you  can  get  for  the  asking  by 
writing  to  AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  INC.,  Dept.  T-67,  1102  16th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C- 


A  new  light  weight  electric  motor- 
driven  wagon  unloading  jack  has 
been  introduced  by  GEHL  BROS.  MFG. 
CO.,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin.  This  rug¬ 
ged  jack  is  quickly  and  easily  at¬ 
tached  or  detached  from  the  wagon 
and  unloads  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  in 
less  than  10  minutes.  It  takes  a  stan¬ 
dard  V 4  h.  p.  or  larger  motor,  tor 
details  write  Gehl  Bros. 


(610)  22 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word.  Initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
counts  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number.  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  0.  Box  514 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonards viile.  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia.  Gouverneur. 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays:  Bullville,  Greene.  Wed¬ 
nesdays:  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


HOLSTEINS 


BULL  CALF  sired  by  our  great  proven  “Count 
Sovereign’  ’ :  whose  daughters  average  2x  milking 
ten  months  16791  milk  4%  664  fat.  This  is  50 
cans  more  milk  per  cow  than  their  dams.  This 
bull  calf  is  also  from  a  highly  proven  cow  fami¬ 
ly.  C.  Crowe,  Dr.vden  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  15  large,  registered  Holsteins,  due 
September  and  October  with  first  calves.  One  of 
the  best  producing  herds  in  County.  Certified, 
accredited,  classified.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer, 
New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Bull  born  March  1956.  Dam  made 
11201-512  Jr2  305C  2x.  On  retest  Sr4  wx  has 
8438-396  in  147  days.  Sire  has  20  high  record 
AR  daughters.  Sire’s  dam  VG  with  2  records 
averaging  16809-824.  From  a  great  cow  family. 
A  choice  individual.  Also  well-bred  attractive 
heifers  due  from  late  August  through  December. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


_ BROWN  SWISS _ 

HIGH  producing  registered  Brown  Swiss  cows 
and  heifers.  Certified  bangs  free  herd.  Edward 
Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New  York. 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

REGISTERED  Polled  Hereford  Bulls.  Also  few 
young  registered  cows  with  calves.  Ship  any 
state.  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  New  York. 

REGISTERED  Hereford  Beef  Cattle.  Bred  2  year 
olds  and  some  with  calf  at  foot,  $200  and  up. 
Also  open  heifers,  cows  and  bulls.  Quality  ani¬ 
mals  at  reasonable  prices.  Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wol¬ 
cott.  New  York.  Phone  7111. 

3  REGISTERED  Hereford  Bulls,  14-20  months. 
Sons  of  TR  Zato  Heir  262.  Rugged  bulls  with 
scale,  good  bone.  Priced  right.  Francis  Meeks, 
Hornell,  New  York,  Phone  2201M2. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write:  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  35  Corriedale  and  Suffolk  ewes, 
good  age.  James  G.  Donnan,  Phone  Galway, 

New  :  York,  TUg-6505. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Thirty  head  of  Corriedale  ewes  with 
lambs.  C.  E.  Wilbur,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Tel.  Poplar  Ridge  3214. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds,  Pups,  grown  temale,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  N.  Y. _ 

SPRINGER  Spaniel  puppies  reg.,  good  hunters, 
gay,  affectionate  pets.  Luettgens,  RD1,  Freehold, 
New  Jersey. _ _ 

COONHOUNDS,  registered  German  shepherds, 
collies,  wire  haired  fox  terriers.  Doyle’s  Kennels, 
West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. _ 

BOXERS,  Great  Danes.  Excellent,  pedigreed  pup¬ 
pies.  Trimmed.  Inoculated.  Mature  dogs.  Dr. 
Thurber,  R.D.  4.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

COLLI  E~  PUPS  —  Purebred,  AKC,  $35.00.  Nils 
Gruner,  Moultonboro  Neck  Road,  Center  Harbor, 
New  Hampshire1.  _ _ 

REG.  ENGLISH  Shepherd  Pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Born  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
815,  females  512.  81.00  extra  for  registration 
paper.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  New  York. 
REGISTERED  Samoyed  puppies  $35.00.  Proven 
stud,  $50.00.  Proven  matron,  $50.00  open,  $75.00 
bred.  Tom  Blair,  Rte.  9-G,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  puppies  from 
excellent  farm  cow  dogs.  Ready  seventh  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  Males  $18.00,  females  $15.00.  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg, 
Morris,  Otsego  Co.,  New  York.  _ 

COLLIE  Puppies — Tris,  friendly,  affectionate, 
registered.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Sur- 

plus  Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4  Penna. _ 

BABY  CHICKS  all  heavies  $7.00  per  100.  $13.00 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once. 
Kline’s  Poultry,  Strausstown  Pennsylvania. 
BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
tor  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab- 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc,  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 

ZIMMER’S  Farm  Proven  Leghorns.  All  chicks 
hatched  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  pure  Mt. 
Hope.  Also  our  new  farm  proven  strain  cross. 
Good  livability  and  persistent  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  Zimmer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm.  Box  C,  Gallupville,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106.  Hudson 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


_ PULLETS _ 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times— from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets) 
and  other  heavy  breeds.  Different  ages  up  to 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph,  8-1611. _ * 

PINE  TREE  PULLETS— 4000  range  grown  Leg¬ 
horns.  healthy,  vaccinated,  production  bred,  5 
and  5%  months  old,  now  ready,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Priced  low.  Sept,  delivery.  Pine  Tree 
Hatchery,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


_ CAPONS _ 

CAPONS  are  the  choicest  01  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized — 4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly— frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked — economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


_ GEESE _ . 

PURE  PILGRIM  Geese.  Old  mated  stock,  also 
young  geese  nearly  full  grown.  Fred  Voigt,  Rt. 
3,  Oswego,  New  York. 


_ DUCKS _ 

BEAUTIFUL  Rouen  Ducks.  Fall  sale  of  breeders, 
pairs,  trios  or  pens.  Joseph  Nicholas,  Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 


_ GUINEA  PIGS _ 

RAISE  guinea  pigs,  a  profitable  business.  Free 

booklet  and  prices.  W  C.  Long,  Ladiesburg, 
Maryland. 


RABBITS 

NEW  ZEALAND  Reds,  Black  Dutch,  Blue  Eye 

Polish,  Himalayan,  Seal  Rex  and  Angora  rab¬ 
bits  for  sale.  Bardy’s  Rabbitry,  Thompson, 
Connecticut. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL _ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School.  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. _ 

LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  N.  Y 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 

syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


_  PLANTS _ 

TRANSPLANTED  Strawberry  Plants  set  in  Sep- 
tember,  October,  will  bear  next  spring.  Also  pot 
grown  plants.  Catalog.  Pleasant  Valley  Farms, 
Millbury,  Mass. _ 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry  and  blueberry  plants 
for  fall  setting.  Set  them  in  the  fall  for  better 
results.  40  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad- 
ford.  Mass. _ 

VIRUS  FREE  Strawberry  Pleats.  Red-Black 
Raspberry  Plants,  fresh  dug.  Circular.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  New  York. 


SEEDS 


TETRA  Petkus  Rye  Seed.  Howard  Utter,  Stan¬ 
ley,  New  York.  Telephone  4042. 


_ GINSENG _ 

GINSENG:  Top  prices  since  1882.  Send  your 

ginseng  to  Belt  Butler  Co.,  Dept.  A,  343  7th 
Ave.,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


_ MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash. 
Spawn  plus  newest  manureless  growing,  market¬ 
ing  methods.  $1.00.  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA, 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 


_ CEDAR  POSTS _ „ 

50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W  H 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont. _ 

CEDAR  POLES  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated  for 
durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for 
driving,  15  cents  each  at  yard.  Truck  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  of 
posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town¬ 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 
RUN  SPARE-TIME  Greeting  Card  and  Gift  Shop 
at  home.  Show  friends  samples  of  our  new  1956 
Christmas  and  All-occasion  Greeting  Cards  and 
Gifts.  Take  their  orders  and  earn  to  100%  profit 
No  experience  necessary.  Costs  nothing  to  try 
Write  today  for  samples  on  approval  Regal 
Greetings.  Dept.  2.  Ferndale.  Michigan. _ 

WOMEN  —  $35-$5G  Daily,  Showing  apparel  for 
Children,  Adults.  Party  Plan  sensation!  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Isabel  Sharrow  made  $258 — 
11  days  sparetime!  Outfit  Furnished.  Beeline 
Fashions.  Bensenville  649,  Illinois. 
ATTENDANTS — Male  and  Female.  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation 
(20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Also  laun¬ 
dry  workers,  male  and  female.  Salary  $2620,  an¬ 
nual  increases  to  $3340  less  maintenance.  Many 
opportunities  for  advancement.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. _ 

YOUNG  married  man  with  college  D.H.  training 
to  assist  Farm  Manager  Modern  machinery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  housing  and  working  conditions.  Write  in 
detail  stating  age,  size  of  family,  experience  and 
when  available.  Box  514-JF,  c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York.  _ 

ALL  AROUND  married  man  on  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  farm.  One  who  is  interested  in  registered 
Holsteins.  Modern  house  on  hard  road,  school  bus 
at  door,  good  hours,  wages,  vacation,  time  off. 
Please  call  in  person.  Vernvale  Farm,  R.  D.  1, 
Warwick,  New  York, _ 

SHINE  CARS  Without  “Polish”.  New  invention. 
Lightning  seller.  Cars  gleam  like  mirror.  Samples 
sent  on  trial.  Kristee  Co.,  Dept.  102,  Akron  8, 
Ohio. _ _  _ 

MARRIED  man  experienced  with  trucks  or  trac¬ 
tors,  preferably  with  orchard  experience  wanted 
immediately  to  join  team  of  five  other  good 
men  on  Connecticut  orchard.  Oil  heated  house, 
hospitalization,  vacation  with  pay,  liberal  over¬ 
time  policy,  all  should  interest  good  loyal  work¬ 
er.  Write  details  of  education,  family,  experi¬ 
ence,  wages  expected  to  Box  208,  Hartford,  Conn. 
MECHANIC — excellent  on  auto  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  on  beautiful  farm  estate.  Only 
those  wishing  permanent  home  and  security  need 
apply.  New  air  conditioned  home  available.  Write 
Box  514KJ,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New 

Y  ork . _ _ 

GARDENER  who  wants  security  and  permanent 
home  on  private  estate  in  country.  Must  know 
vegetable  gardening.  New  air  conditioned  house 
available.  Write  Box  514ZA,  American  Agricul- 
turist,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ _ 

MALE  AND  FEMALE.  You  can  earn  up  to 
$3490.  (5  day,  40  hour  week)  per  year  as  a 
psychiatric  attendant  if  you  are  physically  sound 
and  of  average  intelligence.  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  You  will  have  the  protection  of  State  Civil 
Service,  a  liberal  pension  when  you  are  55,  four 
weeks  paid  vacation,  medical  care  and  sick  leave 
and  promotional  opportunities.  This  is  an  offer 
of  a  career  with  lifetime  security.  Training  is 
provided.  Apply — Hudson  River  State  Hospital, 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Responsible  man  for  dairy  farm  (30 
milkers)  near  Allentown,  Pennsylvania.  House, 
salary,  share.  Box  514-AP,  c/o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

CHAUFFEUR- Valet  for  man  who  lives  in  city 
and  country.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  want  se¬ 
curity  and  permanence.  Write  Box  514-MV,  c/o 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  working  dairy  manager. 
Handle  herd  and  records,  supervise  employees. 
Modem  dairy.  For  information  write  P.  O.  Box 
467,  Bridgehampton,  N.  Y.  State  qualifications. 
FARM  MANAGER — to  operate  completely  mech¬ 
anized  farm  in  northern  New  Jersey  on  salary 
and  shares.  Only  those  wishing  permanence  and 
security  need  apply.  New  modern  air  conditioned 
home  available.  Write  Box  514-SX,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York, _ 

FARMER — to  operate  60  cow  dairy  farm  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  York  on  shares  starting  next  spring. 
Box  514-KG,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE:  320  acre  dairy  farm.  Stocked  and 
equipped.  100  head  registered  cattle.  Complete 
line  of  machinery.  Income  $30,000.  Terms. 
Meder  &  Ray,  Randolph,  New  York. _ 

STROUT  CAT  ALOG— FREE !  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3,020  properties  described,  36  states, 
coast-to-coast.  World’s  largest;  56  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R,  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  Chautauqua  county  farms.  358 
acres;  modern  buildings,  paved  road,  200  acres 
tillable,  Ayrshire  dairy,  all  machinery,  stock  and 
tools  included  at  $30,000.  It’s  financed.  Call  or 
write  Huffman  Real  Estate  Agency,  Chautauqua, 

New  York.  Telephone  3873, _ 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Dairy  Farm  near  Wake 
Forest;  400  A;  aluminum  loafing  barn;  3  stanch¬ 
ion  pipeline  milking  parlor;  $20,000.  Modern  city 
home;  Brown  Swiss  and  Holstein  herd;  $6.25 
market;  write  J.  A.  Sauer,  Rt.  3,  Wake  Forest, 

North.  Carolina. _  _ _ 

CORINNA,  Maine:  55  acres,  seven  rooms  and 
bath,  two  barns,  excellent  fishing  and  hunting; 
$4,500.  John  Hope,  152  Front  Ave.,  Brentwood, 
L.  I.,  New  York.  _ _ 

DIRECT  from  owner,  243  acre,  prosperous  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  farm.  12  room  house,  hardwood 
floors,  oil  hot  water  heat,  unlimited  spring 
water,  drive-thru  barn,  ties  65,  2  silos,  75  reg¬ 
istered  Jerseys.  Richfield  Farm,  Burton  Rich, 
Hobart,  New  York. _  ' _ 

3  PRODUCTIVE  show  place  farms.  Ontario 
County.  600  acres,  6  modern  houses  and  build¬ 
ings.  300  and  267  acres  both  with  excellent  build¬ 
ings.  Unusual  opportunities.  Yackel,  Realtor, 
Lyons,  New  York. 

DAIRY  FARM:  70  acres,  suitable  poultry.  Drive- 
in  barn,  water  buckets,  driven  well,  7  room 
house  good  condition.  Hard  road,  school  bus  at 
door.  Tractor  and  some  equipment.  $7500.00. 
I-orentzen,  Westford  Road,  Worcester,  N.  Y. _ 

92  ACRE  farm,  2  miles  north  of  MacDougall  on 
paved  road.  9  room  house,  stable  for  12  cows. 
Owner  ill.  Elwin  Long,  Route  1,  Romulus,  N,  Y. 

BAR,  GRILL,  gas  station;  7  room  apartment,  oil 
heat,  near  a  dam  site.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Frazier,  Deposit,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  6  Issue . Closes  Sept.  21 

Oct.  20  Issue . Closes  Oct  5 

Nov.  3  Issue . Closes  Oct  19 

Nov.  17  Issue . Closes  Nov,  2 


REAL  ESTATE 


SIX  HUNDRED  acre  stock  farm  with 

houses,  two  barns,  three  silos,  granarv 
sheds.  Building  lots  being  sold  from  it  pJ 
river.  Herd  of  one  hundred  sixty  commei 
Angus  and  small  herd  of  Berkshires  Comf 
line  of  equipment.  Excellent  hunting  anrl  fid 
John  Valiilee,  Waverly  New  York.  ^ 


STAMFORD,  Conn. — ComfortableriwmcTJUS 
Asking  $19,500.  Principals.  Box  10.  Rami 
Vermont.  ™ 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders.  Ma 

Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  det 
the  best  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  si 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs 
equipment.  Easy  terms  Free  literature,  no! 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available  Nr 
Farm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save—Dil 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinfol 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5  04;  71 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13  44  FOB  Fact! 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples,  l 
60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  [j 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


SILOS  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service. 

Charles  Mundy  RD  #2,  Norwich,  New  Yorj 


DEPRESSION  Prices— We  sell  cheap— save  1 

new  and  used  tractor  parts  —  150  makes  I 
models.  1956  catalog  ready— send  25?  —  refiL 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fa| 
North  Dakota. 


SAVE  TIME  and  Labor  with  versatile  Ml 

Five  Wagon  Unloader  equipment.  It’s  rugj 
it’s  simple  and  foolproof.  Cuts  crop  ham 
time  in  half!  Unloads  six-ton  load  in  a 
minutes  Equipment  mounts  easy  on  any  wj 
or  truck.  Power  unit  slips1  on  or  off  in  a  il 
weighs  less  than  65  lbs.  with  %  H.  P.  elf 
motor.  Power  Unit  available  separately  or 
motor,  false  front  endgate  or  canvas  roj 
Howard  S,  Crane,  Distributors,  Verona,  N. 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  ii 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packedl 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial, 
cost  Write  Railoc  Co.  Inc.  Plainfield  nil 


DEPENDABLE  Power  is  yours  in  these 
machines  from  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery 
pany,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer.  1954  front  1 
loader,  a  D4-60  traetor  with  HT4  bucket  I 
No.  44  hydraulic  control,  a  “Certified  Buy” 
front  end  loader — Cat  D2-50  tractor  equii 
with  T2  traxcavator  has  blade  as  well  as  hue 
“Buy  and  Try'”.  Model  H.  Farmall  with  hyd] 
lie  front  end  loader  and  plows — should  be  a  s 
machine  for  a  farmer,  it’s  “Buy  and  Try”  I 
of  $1,500  Caterpillar  D2-50  tractor,  low 
and  Try”  price  of  $1,300.  Model  BGS  cle 
with  Heil  hydraulic  angledozer  the  bargait 
the  month  at  $3,500.  Cat  D4-60  tractor  equn 
with  Cat  4A  angledozer  No  44  hydraulic 
trol,  hyster  towing  winch  and  logging  cai 
cab,  “Buy  and  Try”.  A  Cat  D2-50  equipped 
D2N  hyster  towing  winch,  an  excellent  w 
machine  and  a  “Certified  Buy”.  Houghton-i 


old  Machinery  Corp..  59  Presumpscot  St., 
land.  Maine.  Telephone  SPruce  5-3121. 


P 


DON’T  MISS  These  Choice  Used  Equipment  , 
at  Casellini- Venable  Corp.,  your  Calcrpa 
Dealer.  Caterpillar  D4  tractor  with  1 T4  ca 
traxcavator.  Good  condition.  Caterpillar 
tractor  series  with  Caterpillai  straight  blade 
very  good  condition.  Caterpillar  D7  tractor  t 
hydraulic  dozer,  in  good  condition.  Internatii 
TD  18  tractor,  hydraulic  straight  dozer,  ? 
condition.  International  TD9  tractor  with  an 
dozer  and  winch.  Mfgd.  1951,  reconditioi 
Hough  IIF  payloader.  mfgd.  1951,  very 
condition.  Caterpillar  D13000  electric  set,  io J 
220  volt.  3  phase.  60  cycle  with  base  and  sw 
board  on  portable  mount  with  good  ures,  re 
ditioned  and  a  “Certified  Buy’  .  Caterpuiar  l 
800  power  unit,  outboard  beaming,  nase,  > 
godd.  Many  other  good  used  tractors,  ensi 
etc.,  all  at  very  reasonable  prices.  "Urra.j 
write,  wire,  phone  Casellini  today.  Jne  f 
used  equipment  won’t  last  long  at  tne  v 
we’ re  asking.  Casellini- Venable  Corp.,  Da| 
Vermont.  Phone  Granite  6-4164. 
rW  t-RUCKS.  Jeeps,  machinery  at  sow™1 
sales.  Write:  Government  Surplus.  Fa. 

Illinois.  _ --  -i 

14  FORAGE  Harvesters.  motor— PTO, 

Used  blowers.  20  silo  fillers,  $40.00  UP,  - 
binders  PTO— traction  driven,  $30.00  up, 
binders  PTO— traction  driven,  $15.00  ‘  nl 

bines.  IHC  62  with  motor  $4a0.00.  John  1 
12  A  with  motor  $525.00.  6  Case  <-0  1 

$295.00  up.  Moline  with  motor  bin, 
Massey  Harris  $475.00  IHC !  $-7o.OO.  1 

reconditioned  tractors.  $95.00  UP-  . 
$150.00  up.  Several  used  crawler  t'l'X  (hrl 
with  loaders,  dozers.  Several  used  =£  ..  ] 

14  acres  covered.  Largest,  selection. 


ers. 


Howard,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


develoa 


ANFOLD  Fotos— Now  by  mad.  Rob— -an 
brijliant  enlargements  in  album  io  • 
le  coin  Mail  Pix.  Dept.  A.  Box  711,0 
irk.  Penna 


EC1AL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  p™ts  ^ 
ir  roll  or  regatives  in  beautiful  hub  pf 
stic  album  only  25c,  12-35c.  Y  - 

•vice  62C  Schenectady  1-  New  Yonc - 

UrTsTATE  Fair  photos,  snapshot  sca^ 
iteetive  colored  plastic  and  Prese„..  00  jnq 
diet  size  50?;  3  for  $1.00;  4  x  5— Su  Rrool 
invited.  Perma  Plastics,  Box  w'- 
New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


.$4,000.00  FOR  1913  Libeity  Head  Nickel.^ 


1894-S,  1895-0  1916-D.  Quarters  F m>000- 

1901 -S.  1913-S,  1923-S.  We  pay  81U  W  Indj 
Certain  dates — Lincoln  cents,  ri  Fa’gle  cer 
heads.  $80.00.  Large  cents.  $500.00-  sg0. 

$325.00.  2?  pieces.  $70.00.  3?  qO .  1 

Halfdimes,  $500.00.  Shield  nickels- ott) 
Canadian  quarter,  $50.00.  Bundled.  ^0ua 

worth  $10.00—^1000.00.  Wanted  —  fti 

dollars,  gold  coins,  paper  ; ,™^ated  guaran 


their  true  value.  Our  large  Ulus 
buying,  selling  catalogue,  giving  r”i.a'se  mi 
coin  information  —  send  $1.00.  ru  dol]ari 

from  catalogue-holders  only.  Cata  og  a(|( 

funded  on  $20.00  sale.  Worthycmn £ 
Leaders  Numismatic  Quotations  K 
8.  Massachusetts. 


(C entimred  on  Opposite  PeffeJ 


erican  Agriculturist,  September  15,  1956 

'fyour  ‘VetenuMViitut 
0Dt6cccte,e&: 


|P  m  seconds' 


Loosens  Rusted  Bolts 

nuts  .  .  .  screws  .  .  .  parts 

LIQUID  8 
WRENCH 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES,  GARAGES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 

For  information 
ivrite  manufacturer 

RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


SUMMER  SORES 


Chafed  Udders,  Foot  Cracks, 
f  re  Cuts,  Teat  Sores, Cowpox* 

[  *3lu-Kote  reduces  pus  _  for¬ 
mation,  dries  up  secretions. 

I; slays  on:  Effective  against 
both  bacterial  and  common 
fungus  infections.  Promotes 
rapid  healing.  4  oz.  dauber 
bottle  $1  at  drug  and  farm 
stores  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.W.NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


ANGUS  IBEIFERS 

Yearling  Grade  Angus  Open 
Infers.  Excellent  foundation 
lock. 

IROQUOIS  FARM 

lOOPERSTOWN  —  —  NEW  YORK 

WANTED  TO  BUY _ 

1  YORK  State — Paint  ana  Hardware  Store 
rGLF  type.  Write  Box  514-MH  c/o  American 
iriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  Y  rk. 

’ANTED:  Old  United  States  coins.  Indian  cent 
1.50  hundred.  Send  dates  for  prices.  Harlan 
'nod.  150  Montague  Road,  N.  Amherst,  Mass. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


fHOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata 
"  Big  discounts  free  delivery,  and  double 
i  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  Send  $1 
■fundabie  Akron  Distributors.  12  Cedar.  Akron 

[w  York _ 

|lG  STRIPS — Free  Samples  for  braiding  and 

iking.  Only  finest  selvedge  100%  pre-shrunk 
»  right  from  the  coat  factories  (no  dirty 
ends).  And  you  get  the  colors  you  want. 

I  by  leading  teachers.  Money-back  guarantee, 
[ention  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 

:  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

JlEE— Big  New  Wholesale  Catalog!  Up  to  50% 
|vmg  for  you,  family,  friends  on  nationally- 
3®  Sifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances.  Christmas 
s  etc.  Also  make  money  selling  part  time! 
:e!  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  S46-AY,  Chicago 

iORlASIS  Sufferers:  Discouraged?  Write  for 

?  important  information  today!  Pixacol  Co., 
f  3o83RA,  Cleveland  18,  Ohio.  _  _ 

.  LADIES’  hand  loomed  100%  nylon  bags 
^church  and  grange  projects.  Fast  seller — 
commission.  Write:  Josephine  E.  Gareau, 
JtoxJxH^Gatlinburg,  Tennessee. 

[fiTCHES  $2 — Baby  Booties  50c.  Eva  Mack, 
Springs.  New  York. 

PIECES!  Beautiful  Colots!  1M>  lbs., 
I’  ^s.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


I 


CROP.  Earn  Easily  $50-8250  Spare  Time. 
E,enence  needed.  Just  show  exclusive  Elmira 
:™?s  cards,  gift  wrappings.  Samples  on 
Ss,  ’  ,.Bonus:  Free  box  cards,  also  50% 
i™.  rst  order.  Hurry!  Elmira  Greeting  Co., 
HHnton,  Elmira  New  York. 

for®  brands  nationally  advertised  merchan- 
fcL>  act9rY  new,  fully  guaranteed.  Catalog, 
FWs  price  list  $1.00  deposit  (refunded  first 
1  Circular  free.  Tallman  Distributors,  10134 
Ntoad,  HyattsvULe,  Maryland. 

,5;  Remnants,  Xmas  or  pastel,  assorted 
id  Cikugt^s’  widths.  100  yards,  $1.00,  post- 
-JM^Kxchange,  Box  211.  Whitman,  Mass. 

ft,  Orders.  Generous  rewards.  Free 

Iffsi.  In for  catalog.  Larkin  Co.,  Dept.  P, 

CANE,  Basket  Material.  Genuine  chair 
striictir.,  et r,reed>  bases.  Catalogue  dime.  Cane 
uons  25c.  complete  seat  weaving  book 
MH^asLetry-raffia  instructions  book  65c. 
s’  -07  River  St.,  Troy,  New  York. 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 

K®SLC,a,}is  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid. 

“So  nSted-  John  C  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
g^_New  York, 

■iii"  mi^,ldai~Lantern  —  Godey,  Peterson  books 
K  Mn‘r,ini:lnes-  List  Available.  Harlan  Wood, 
Bprp" yRUe  Load .  North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Bacon ^“PASSING  signs.  Prices,  sample,  free. 
JjjC-Cjess,  Route  3,  Albion.  New  York. _ _ 

L  jackets  renovated  expertly,  reason- 


Gsel  K  ,.SSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
[ggL-5  cottage  Middletown,  New  York. 


U.  Free 


circular.  Dept.  64.  Berlew  Mfg.  Co.. 


KjTew_York. 

5Ee?pASSI 


..Complete  illustrated  catalog.  Leather- 


ift  kits  npl  . 

rite  nm,’,  fUPPlies.  Also  big  Metalcraft  catalog. 
If.  cno.lpr  cither  or  both  J.  C.  Larson  Co., 
vjTp-.-l L'i_820^ S _ Tripp,  Chicago  24. 

lited "  Hunlirg  and  Fishing  Pro- 

ith,  sp  Light  signs,  9  x  12  weatherproofed 

j^$^J.  Jhurc  J lolm .  Duxbury,  Mass. _ 

k  at  nl^EY  creosote  down  draft  and  fire 
«ey  hoii  ’  f°never.  Mailable  metal  product, 
irks  Pn  \  jaai'anty  .  ~  ’  "  ” 

’’’L.  Mass. 

~ — —  _ _ 

st  a  iifotl-0cl<  tanks,  round  or  rectangular, 
ter,  molas mG’  Any  size-  Ideal  storage  for 

1.  Shitinorf  es’  brewers’  grains,  or  what  have 
inhfactiir„  ,assernbled  or  knocked  down.  We 
New  York6'  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Wal- 

i’t'ee  ^;‘tl"LOME  heating  problem  mail  solv¬ 
ent,  2')Iferal,H1'e.  Edwin  Field — Heating  Con- 
]^-^?lijindfield  Avenue,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

centra?11  t?.r  Winter  to  Webb’s  Lakeside  Haven 
ld  bottciYC  Y^.ifia-  Beautiful  Lake  Weir  with 
OkWar  rite  Webb’s  Lakeside  Haven,  Box 
vaba,  Florida.  ' 


- - -  Write  Boston  Machine 

Mil’s.,  Dept.  AGC.  7  Willow  Street, 


DON’T  ISREED  THOSE 
HEIFERS  TOO  SOON  ! 

HERE  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
definite  age  at  which  dairy 
heifers  should  be  bred  for  the 
first  time.  Instead,  the  time  is 
properly  dependent  on  size.  If  heifers 
are  well-fed  and  properly  cared  for, 
most  of  them  will  be  big  enough  to 
breed  at  about  fifteen  months  of  age  so 
the/  can  freshen  at  two  years  and  start 
paying  off  their  board  bill.  However, 
many  heifers  will  be  too  small  at  that 
age. 

Some  of  them  will  be  naturally  small 
for  their  age,  but  most  of  them  will  be 
under-developed  because  of  poor  feed¬ 
ing.  It’s  regrettable  but  true  that  a 
great  many  dairy  calves  are  weaned 
early  and  then  more  or  less  forgotten 
until  they  get  up  around  fifteen  months 
of  age.  Then  they  are  bred  and  forgot¬ 
ten  again  until  they  approach  calving 
time; 

At  that  time  they  try  to  deliver  a 
good  sized  calf  from  an  under-developed 
reproductive  tract,  and  the  job  may  be 
physically  impossible  for  them.  As  the 
best  and  most  humane  way  out  of  such 
a  situation,  most  veterinarians  will  per¬ 
form  a  caesarean  operation.  As  an  al¬ 
ternative,  the  calf  may  be  cut  up  inside 
the  cow  and  taken  out  in  pieces.  In  a 
few  cases  we  have  known  heifers  to  be 
hopelessly  crippled  by  having  calves 
pulled  out  with  a  tractor  or  block  and 
tackle.  No  matter  what  is  done,  trouble 
at  calving  time  may  leave  the  heifer  as 
a  non-breeder  and  poor  milk  producer. 

The  practice  of  breeding  dairy  heifers 
to  bulls  of  a  beef  breed  to  get  smaller 
calves  doesn’t  strike  us  as  the  right 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

Keep  your  fears  to  yourself,  but 
share  your  courage. — R.  L.  Stevenson 

★  ★★★★★  ★★★ 

answer  to  this  problem.  In  our  opinion, 
heifers  that  require  such  service  aren’t 
big  enough  for  service  by  any  kind  of 
a  bull.  We  personally  feel  that  calving 
time  difficulties  with  heifers  can  better 
be  prevented  by  either: 

1.  Doing  a  better  job  of  feeding  and 
raising  heifers  so  they’re  really  big 
enough  to  breed  at  fifteen  months  of 
age,  or 

2.  Feeding  the  heifers  as  usual,  but 
waiting  until  they  are  big  enough  to 
breed,  even  though  they  are  two  years 
old  or  more  by  that  time. 

Repeated  reference  to  size  naturally 
brings  up  the  question  of  how  an  owner 
is  to  know  when  heifers  are  big  enough 
to  breed.  The  following  table  shows 
recommended  weights  and  ages  for 
heifers  of  various  dairy  herds. 

Breed  Weight  Age 

At  First  Breeding  Mos. 

Jersey  500  to  600  lbs.  14  to  17 

Guernsey  550  to  650  lbs.  15  to  18 

Ayrshire  600  to  700  lbs.  16  to  19 


Holstein 
Brown  Swiss 


800  to  900  lbs. 
800  to  900  lbs. 


16  to  20 

17  to  20 


If  the  heifers  have  been  well-fed  and 
properly  cared  for,  the  ages  and  weights 
will  be  pretty  closely  related. 

In  case  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
matter,  an  owner  can  get  the  right  an¬ 
swer  by  using  a  tape  measure  on  the 
heifers.  This  is  placed  around  the  body 
just  back  of  the  front  legs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  minimum  size  require¬ 
ments  and  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
determining  whether  or  not  heifers  are 
big  enough  for  that  first  breeding. 


Breed 

Jersey 

Guernsey 

Ayrshire 

Holstein 

Brown  Swiss 


Weight 
500  lbs. 
500  lbs. 
650  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
750  lbs. 


Heart 
Girth 
55  Inches 
57  Inches 
61  Inches 
64  Inches 
64  Inches 


Considering  the  risk  of  calving  diffi¬ 
culties  and  breeding  troubles  and  lower¬ 
ed  milk  production  and  decreased  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease,  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
breed  heifers  too  soon.  Better  be  safe 
than  sorry,  so  watch  those  weights! 


23  (611) 


Want  abundant  cheap  water  for  your  farm  and  home? 
Want  to  know  how  you  can  cut  your  power  bills . . . 

get  more  water  and  pressure  . .  .  more  dependable 
water  service?  It’s  all  possible  with  a  rugged 
new  high  quality  but  low  cost  UNIVERSAL 
jet  water  system.  Just 
mail  the  coupon.  We’ll  send 
full  details. 


•  Only  one  moving  part — no 
working  mechanism  in  well 
to  cause  trouble. 

•  Automatically  adjusts  to 
changing  water  levels.  Self¬ 
priming.  Won’t  water  log. 

•  Easily  converts  from  shal¬ 
low  to  deep  well  use.  Easy 
to  install. 


The 

rugged 

pump 

for 

rugged 

jobs 


Act  now. 

Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  bulletins. 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 

3333  Eastshore  Highway,  Richmond,  California 

Please  send  free  bulletins  and  name  of  nearest  Uni¬ 
versal  dealer.  Depth  of  my  well  Is _ feet. 

Name _ 


REGISTERED  ANGUS  DISPERSAL 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1956,  7  P.  M. 

T.  B.  Accredited  —  Calfhood  Vaccinated 
30  Day  Blood  Test 

Sale  at  the  Empire  Livestock  Sale  Barn,  on  Rt. 
5,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  Due  to  our  inability  to 
secure  competent  farm  help — We  are  selling: 
65  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  65 

(49  Brood  Cows,  15  Bred  Heifers,  1  Herd  Bull) 

An  outstanding  dispersal  of  high  quality  registered 
Angus  breeding  stock.  This  herd  includes  a  large  group 
of  foundation  animals  from  Rolling  Acres  Farm,  Che¬ 
mung  Farm  and  Ace  Farms.  This  herd  possesses  top 
blood  lines  and  the  conformation  that  will  please  the 
most  discriminating  beef  producer.  Nearly  ail  the  cows 
will  have  their  calves  at  side. 

An  ideal  time  to  start  in  the  beef  business. 
Dr.  George  J.  Miller,  Owner,  Marywood  Farm, 
Binghamton,  New  YorK. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  —  Bergen,  New  York 

FIRST  NYABC 

FINGER  LAKES  BRED  HEIFER  SALE 
Wednesday,  October  3,  1956-12:30  P.  M. 

Sale  at  the  Steuben  County  Fairgrounds,  Bath, 
New  York. 

55  REGISTERED  &  CHOICE  GRADE  HEIFERS  55 
(All  Fresh  or  Close-Up) 

We  have  selected  only  the  very  best  fresh 
and  close-up  heifers  that  could  qualify  under 
our  high  standards  for  high  production.  Good 
type  and  daughters  of  popular  NYABC  Sires. 
This  is  our  first  sale  and  your  sale  committee 
has  carefully  selected  every  animal  that  will 
sell  in  this  sale.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  select  only  those  animals  that  meet 
rigid  health  standards. 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  high  quality  sale. 
Steuben  and  Yates  A.  B.  Coops.  Cooperating 
Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX  -  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

NYABC  BRED  HEIFER  SALE 
Saturday,  Sept.  29,  1956—1  P.  M. 

Sale  will  be  at  the  Robert  Metcalfe  No.  2  Farm.  2  miles 
east  of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  20  miles  southwest  of  Rochester, 
5  miles  from  Thruway  Exit  No.  47. 

60  Holsteins  —  15  Guernseys 

(Registered  and  Selected  Grades) 

Featuring:  100%  NYABC  Breeding. 

1.  All  2  yr.  olds,  just  fresh  or  close  up. 

2.  All  Sired  by  and  bred  to  NYABC  Bulls. 

3.  All  T.  B.  Accredited — Vaccinated — 30  Day 
blood  test. 

4.  All  Hand  picked  for  pleasing  type  and  high 
production. 

Dams  have  records  as  high  as  18440M  and 
6487.  Don't  miss  these  daughters  from 
NYABC'S  highly  proven  sires.  Genesee,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Livingston  Co.  A  B  Coops. 

Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 

Harris  Wilcox,  Bergen,  New  York 

Tenth  Annual  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

Capitol  District  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  4,  1956 
At  Fair  Weather  Farms,  New  Lebanon  N.  Y. 

12:30  P.  M  Lunch  Available 

50  REGISTERED  JERSEYS  50 

Mostly  fall  freshening  cows  and  bred  heifer:  Selected 
from  leading  Jersey  herds  in  the  Capitol  District. 

For  Catalogs  Write: 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Piester,  See'y.  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER,  Auctioneer,  Brandon,  Vt. 
ALFRED  PARTRIDGE.  Pedigrees,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Watch  for  VOSBURGH  AUCTIONS! 

I'll  pay  you  CASH  for  your  farm,  stock  & 
equipment  or  conduct  your  dispersal  if 
you  prefer.  Send  details  and  price. 

For  Action  call 

CHAS.  VOSBURGH 

Cortland,  N.  Y  Dial  SK  6-8133 


\ 


CHUNK  FURNACE 


ECONOMICAL 
cfCourirnGteecit 
NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Burnt, 


WRITE 


pUPTUREn^ 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM  .  .  . 

of  action,  peace  ^ 

of  mind  and  com-  ''igssjfi 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven 
patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  of 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept  16K2 
Manufacturer  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


W# 


SECOND  ANNUAL  CHAUTAUQUA-CATTARAUGUS 
NYABC  BRED  HEIFER  SALE 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27th,  1956,  12:30  P.  M. 
At  the  Fairgrounds,  Little  Valley,  New  York. 

Little  Valley  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Routes  18 
and  242  in  the  center  of  Cattaraugus  County,  8  miles 
North  of  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

50  Reg.  and  High-Grade  Holstein  Heifers  50 

(All  Fresh  or  Close-Up) 

A  very  choice  selection  of  registered  and  high  grade 
Holstein  Heifers,  all  by  NYABC  Sires.  Every  animal 
has  been  selected  by  your  Sale  Committee  with  special 
emphasis  placed  on  high  producing  dams,  good  dairy 
type  and  clean  herd  health.  Over  half  are  registered  and 
many  from  dams  with  records  over  600  lbs.  fat.  We 
have  selected  daughters  from  such  popular  sires  as 
Triune,  Seeley,  Imperial,  Abe,  Abbie,  Crusader.  Also 
five  daughters  of  Larrietta  Burcar  Pabst  highly  proven 
sire  recently  purchased  by  NYABC. 

Co-Chairmen:  Norman  Whitney,  Panama,  N.  Y., 
Ward  Miller,  Conewango  Valley,  New  York. 
Sale  Manager  &  Auctioneer 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  —  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

BROWN  SWISS 
DISPERSAL 

12:00  DST.  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  20 

ROSEMARY  FARM,  So.  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

40  cows— 1  bull.  Registered,  calfhood-vac- 
cinated.  Bangs  and  T.  B.  certified. 

A  select  herd.  Many  carry  blood  of  THE 
KEEPER  of  Lee's  Hill,  JANE'S  ROYAL  of 
Vernon,  N.Y.A.B.C.  sires. 

RALPH  H.  ROSE,  Owner 


(612)  24 
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WOODEN  TOYS 


Wooden  boxes  and  a  home-made 
steering  wheel  mounted  on  a  board 
make  him  feel  as  if  he  is  driving 
Dad's  car,  or  even  a  mighty  Diesel 
engine  or  jet  plane! 


IK  y  E  M1LI  E  II  A  L  E 

Editor,  New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University 


This  family  is  having  fun  using  the  sturdy  cart,  blocks,  wooden  irl 
and  ironing  board  made  by  Dad.  Patterns  and  directions  are  in 
bulletin. 


Even  if  you're  a  beginner  you  can  make  this  small  but  sturdy  tru 
and  be  certain  it  will  stand  up  under  the  constant  use  your 
gives  his  very  favorite  toys.  Full  directions  and  pattern  are 
in  the  bulletin. 


at  W 


am 


giv 


Youngsters  love  these  sturdy  homemade  blocks  because  there  is  no  limit  to 
things  they  can  build  with  them.  In  the  picture  below,  the  children  have  made  0 
big  enough  to  "hide"  in.  Cart  and  wooden  hatchet  are  homemade,  too. 


ERE’S  something  that  can 
be  fun  for  the  whole  fami¬ 
ly!  All  you  need  are  a  few 
simple  tools,  some  scraps 
of  wood,  sandpaper,  paint, 
and  enthusiasm,  and  you 
can  build  right  at  home  the  kind  of 
wooden  toys  children  love — tailor-made 
to  your  own  family’s  specifications. 

Cornell  Miscellaneous  Bulletin  No.  27, 
entitled  “Wooden  Toys  You  can  Make 
at  Home,”  by  Marie  Reed  and  Ruth 
Thomas,  tells  you  how  to  go  about  it. 
The  toys  are  copies  of  the  most  popular 
ones  used  by  children  in  the  nursery 
school  at  the  New  Yoi’k  State  College 
of  Home  Economics.  Single  copies  of 
the  bulletin  are  free  to  residents  of 
New  York  State,  and  cost  10  cents  if 
you  live  outside  of  the  state.  They  can 
be  ordered  from  the  Mailing  Room, 
Dept.  AA,  Stone  Hall,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


In  the  bulletin  you’ll  find  patterns 
for  blocks,  pyramids,  an  animal  puzzle 
board,  spool  board,  and  a  Christmas 
tree  puzzle  which  will  delight  the  tod¬ 
dlers.  For  the  young  lady  of  the  family, 
there’s  a  playroom  ironing  board  with 
a  built-in  shelf,  and  a  wooden  iron;  for 
the  young  gentlemen,  there  are  patterns 
for  a  wooden  truck  and  for  a  driving 
board. 

The  bulletin  may  inspire  you  to  make 
wooden  toys  for  “outside  the  family” 
youngsters  who  are  on  your  Christmas 
list.  But  if  your  own  small  fry  see 
them,  they’ll  demand  “firsts,”  and  a 
hand  in  the  making,  too! 


From  scraps  of  wood  you  can  make  the  six 
cute  little  animals  shown  below.  They  will 
stand  alone  and  can  be  played  with  as 
they  are,  or  as  part  of  the  animal  puzzle 
board. 


Puts  twice  as  much  food  within 
easy  reach  as  a  chest  freezer  1 


W.V\V*wr»> 


HOLDS  640  POUNDS 


This  new  G-E  “Book-Shelf”  Freezer  (that  keeps 
food  as  easy  to  reach  as  books  on  a  shelf)  is  one 
of  the  greatest  freezer  values  on  the  market. 
Compare  the  cost  .  .  .  even  with  chest  freezers 
of  comparable  quality  and  size! 

Stores  as  much  as  an  18-cubic-foot  chest,  yet 
takes  only  half  the  floor  space.  And  there’s  no 
bending,  no  rummaging,  no  lifting  .  .  .  none 
of  the  disadvantages  of  a  chest. 

Gives  you  famous  General  Electric  depend¬ 
ability,  new  G-E  straight-line  design  plus  all  this : 

•  8  refrigerated  surfaces,  not  just  4  “cold”  walls 

•  Frozen  juice  can  dispenser;  holds  20  cans 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Ice  cream  conditioner;  holds  4  half-gallon 
packages 

•  Big  sliding  basket  for  odd-sized  items 

•  7  extra-wide  and  deep  door  shelves 

•  10-position  temperature  control  including  “off” 

•  Safe-guard  alarm  system 

•  3-year  warranty  against  food  spoilage 

•  5-year  warranty  on  refrigeration  system 

Available  in  beautiful  G-E  Mix-or-Match  colors : 
Canary  Yellow,  Turquoise  Green,  Petal  Pink, 
Cadet  Blue,  Woodtone  Brown — or  White.  See 
your  General  Electric  dealer  for  exact  terms. 


See  this  and  other  sensational 
freezer  values  at  your  G-E  dealer’s 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

FREEZERS 


(614)  26 
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••Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
In  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super* 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Foods  Can't  Burn.  "Magic  Eye"  keeps 
food  at  exact  temperature— automatic¬ 
ally.  Red  Hot  'n  Seconds  Unit  provides 
fastest  electric  cooking  with  over  1,000 
heat  selections  for  "'most"  accurate 
control  of  cooking.  Cook-Or-Unit  serves 
as  Deep  Well  Cooker,  Deep  Fat  Fryer 
or  fourth  surface  unit.  "Floating  Heet" 
KING-SIZE  Oven  6102  cubic  inches  ond 
over  38%  more  storage  for  pots  and 
pans  .  .  .  Monarch's  new  32  .  Write 

MONARCH  RANGE  COMPANY 

6396  Lake  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Why  suffer  the  agonizing  discomfort  of 
bronchial  asthma?  For  nearly  20  years 
AsthmaNefrin*  has  given  welcome  relief  to 
thousands.  Pocket-size  nebulizer  and  ]4  oz. 
Solution  "A”*  just  $6.75.  Follow  directions 
for  best  results.  At  leading  drug 
i  -i  stores  or  write  for  FREE  6-page 

booklet  “Questions  and  Answers 
Rci  \EF  1  about  AsthmaNefrin,”  P.O.  Box 
’  4319,  Portland  8,  Ore.,  Dept.  13. 

*Reg.  Trademark 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 


Letters  from  our  Reailers 


SPOONS 


SPOONS  commemorating  events 
ranging  from  a  world’s  fair  to  a 
child’s  birth  are  my  hobby.  My  collec¬ 
tion  of  some  three  dozen  began  with  a 
tiny  spoon  a  great-great  uncle  brought 
my  grandmother  from  a  G.A.R.  en¬ 
campment  at  Buffalo.  It  says,  “31st  Na¬ 
tional  Encampment,”  and  the  date  is 
1897. 

Six  Pan-Amcrican  Exposition  spoons 
were  added  recently.  Each  has  a  diff¬ 
erent  building  pictured  on  the  bowl, 
and  all  have  the  Buffalo  head  and  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  on  the  handle. 

Another  item  was  added  when  a  min¬ 
ister’s  wife  saw  my  collection  and  sent 
me  a  lovely  spoon  she  had  with  a  Bible 
verse  on  the  back.  At  the  top  of  the 
handle  is  a  picture  of  Christ  knocking 
at  the  door,  and  the  verse  on  the  back 
is,  “Behold,  I  stand  -at  the  door  and 
knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door  I  will  come  in  to  him.” 

Although  I  may  never  see  an  Apostle 
spoon,  it’s  fun  to  be  on  the  lookout. 
Apostle  spoons  were  used  as  baptismal 
gifts  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  and 
there  are  only  about  two  sets  known. 

A  pair  of  straight-handled  spoons 
with  four-armed  figures  at  the  handle 
tip  are  puzzling  me  right  now — recent 
acquisitions  which  may  have  come 
from  India,  but  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  only  gold  spoons  in  my  collection 
are  two  dainty  ones  from  Canada,  with 
a  maple  leaf  motif  in  the  handle.  I  also 
have  a  copper  one  with  a  totem  pole 
handle  and  a  Seattle  view  in  the  bowl. 

All  of  my  spoons  have  been  gifts  from 
friends  and  relatives  who  have  seen  my 
collection  grow  and  who  share  my  in¬ 
terest  in  it.  Sometimes  we  use  the 
spoons  and  they  never  fail  to  start 
conversation  about  the  places  they 
commemorate. 

— Irene  Tollman ,  R.D.  5,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  LIVING 


Here  on  the  farm  is  the  Thanksgiving 
feast  at  its  best.  So  is  Christmas  with 
all  its  traditions,  sleigh  bells  and  car¬ 
ols,  grandchildren  stringing  popcorn 
for  the  tree,  candies  and  gifts  lovingly 
planned  far  ahead. 

Winter’s  long  frosty  nights  and  short 
days  leave  us  few  moments,  but  we 
take  stock  of  our  accomplishments, 
plan  how  to  better  them,  and  count 
our  blessings.  We  repeat  again  Hol¬ 
man  Day’s  poems,  “The  Stock  in  the 
Tie-up”  and  “Feeding  the  Stock,”  as 
we  go  to  feed  and  milk  our  cows.  They 
are  the  source  of  our  income;  and  as 
we  do  for  them,  so  do  they  reciprocate. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there 
is  always  time  enough  for  courtesy. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Soon  the  days  lengthen,  as  do  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  our  little  world  basks 
in  the  welcome  warmth.  It  seems  to 
penetrate  to  the  very  marrow  of  one’s 
bones.  Young  cattle  romp  in  the  barn¬ 
yard,  the  gander  threatens  all  comers, 
a  robin  and  a  bluebird  swing  on  the 
blackberry  canes.  With  the  Easter  sea¬ 
son  comes  fresh  hope  and  we  turn  again 
to  new  life. — Mrs.  William  P.  Cheney, 
Sr.,  622  E.  Main  St.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR 
EXPERIENCES 


HOW  DID  you  get  started  iJ 
farming?  For  the  answer  td 
this  question  which  the  judges! 
consider  most  interesting,  we  will 
send  a  cheek  for  $5.00,  and  $l.(J 
for  all  other  letters  used. 

The  old-time  recipe  for  getting 
started  on  a  farm  was  to  work  as| 
a  hired  man,  then  to  become 
tenant,  and  finally  to  buy  a  farml 
Maybe,  with  variations,  this  is  the) 
way  you  got  started.  But  in  more] 
recent  years,  many  boys  and 
girls,  now  farmers  and  farmers! 
wives,  built  up  an  inventory  off 
livestock  and  equipment  through 
membership  in  a  4-II  Club  or  as  ; 
student  in  vocational  agriculture 
in  high  school. 

No  matter  how  you  got  started,! 
let  us  hear  the  story.  Remember,] 
everything  being  equal,  a  brief! 
letter,  about  600  words,  is  likely! 
to  catch  the  judges’  eyes.  Plan  to! 
have  your  entry  at  the  American! 
Agriculturist  Office,  Savings! 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New.  York, | 
not  later  than  September  29th. 


landscapes  really  look  as  I  mean  thq 
to. 


I  have  read  that  we  needn’t  mind  I 
rules  and  regulations,  just  paint.  If  I 
result  pleases  us  and  satisfies  our  sol] 
that  is  sufficient. 


PAINTS  LANDSCAPES 

1HAVE  done  a  little  of  this  and  that, 
but  painting  proves  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  anything  else.  I  have  never 
had  lessons,  but  always  wished  to  try  it. 
One  Christmas  I  received  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  set.  The  first  picture  I  made  was 
of  a  winter  scene  from  a  Christmas 
card.  Since  then  I  have  painted  our 
river,  lake,  hills,  trees  rnd  sky.  I  don’t 
care  about  trying  portraits  or  animals, 
and  couldn’t  do  them  if  I  tried,  but  the 


I  have  another  craft  which  probai 
could  be  profitable  if  I  had  any  wayl 
market  the  product.  This  is  makf 
small  figures  from  wire  or  pipe  clea 
ers,  wooden  beads,  hickory  nuts 
scraps.  They  are  good  for  Christa 
tree  ornaments,  favors  or  collectiol 
When  I  was  a  little  girl  we  made  hid 
ory  nut  dolls  for  our  playhouse.  Tlf 
gave  me  the  idea  for  the  present  serij 
—  Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Rich,  Canead 
New  York 


WE  ARE  practical  farmers  and  have 
brought  up  a  big  family  with  little 
money  and  much  hard  work.  Our  hob¬ 
bies  have  of  necessity  been  the  simple 
ones  we  could  include  in  our  busy  days. 
Could  you  call  this  a  hobby — just  plain 
enjoyment  of  living  day  by  day?  Ex¬ 
periences  shared  with  the  Head-of-The- 
House,  children  and  grandchildren  in 
far  places,  and  teen-agers  at  home. 

Country  living  is  a  way  of  life  with 
its  own  pleasures  and  compensations. 
I  find  small  need  for  a  tonic  as  long  as 
I  have  a  pedigreed  heifer,  a  flock  of 
geese,  a  garden  and  a  flower  bed.  In¬ 
doors  I  treasure  a  foliage  plant,  a  rug 
to  braid,  a  new  apron  pattern,  and  al¬ 
ways  books  and  magazines.  Spring  al¬ 
ways  finds  new  varieties  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  growing  in  my  garden. 

New  interest  this  year  may  include 
a  pair  of  pea  fowl  and  a  small  flock 
of  guinea  fowl,  and  the  boys  talk  of 
dredging  a  debris-filled  waterhole. 

Summer  flies  by.  We  garden,  store 
and  freeze,  fill  row  on  row  of  glass 
jars.  The  big  barn  slowly  fills  with 
good  quality  roughage  as  the  corn  slow¬ 
ly  matures.  We  barely  beat  the  frost 
to  its  prey  as  the  mound  in  the  silo 
reaches  higher  day  by  day.  We  have 
sold  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  baked 
beans  and  brown  bread,  homemade 
candies,  boiled  cider  pickles,  nutmeats, 
and  Christmas  greens  straight  from  the 
woods  are  made  up.  There  is  both  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  saving  in  bountiful  meals 
prepared  from  one’s  own  well-stocked 
shelves,  but  it  is  a  full-time  job.  It 
means  winter  planning  for  spring 
planting,  summer  care,  and  autumn 
harvesting  to  insure  next  winter’s 
bounty  with  little  cash  outlay. 

Autumn  comes  in  gorgeous  dress; 
she  is  a  season  of  many  harvests,  ap¬ 
ples  and  nuts,  woodfires,  kitchens  fra- 
gi’ant  with  spicy  pickles  and  preserves. 


Our  Caribbean  Cruise 


By  PAULINE  GLIDDEN 


A  short  time  ago,  we  were  all  in  a  dither 
Full  of  holiday  spirit,  running  hither  and  thither, 
Buying  toys  for  the  stockings  and  gifts  for  the  tree, 
And  trying  to  pack  for  our  cruise  on  the  sea. 


When  the  big  day  arrived  and  though  nearly  hysteric, 
We  boarded  our  ship,  the  beloved  Homeric. 

The  fun  that  we  had,  the  weather  sublime, 

Added  so  much  to  our  wonderful  time. 


Each  beautiful  morning,  we’d  all  start  our  day 
By  planning  our  hours  from  the  newsy  “Sun-Way.” 
Then  fun  in  the  pool  and  relax  in  the  sun 
’Til  most  of  us  looked  a  little  well  done. 


Shore  trips  educational  and  most  fascinating, 

The  bargains  in  stores  had  our  hearts  palpitating; 
The  shows  were  perfection  our  artists  put  on, 
Shirley  Van,  Rex  Owen  and  the  gorgeous  Pinchons. 


The  contests  so  gay  which  were  held  by  the  pool 
Had  us  nearly  hysterical  playing  the  fool. 

The  games  and  the  dancing,  the  hostesses  chic 
And,  oh,  don’t  forget  those  buffets  magnifique! 


I  could  go  on  for  hours,  there  was  so  much  to  do, 

With  deck  games  and  bingo  and  “horse  racing”  too; 

But  ’twould  fill  a  book  and  I  haven’t  the  time, 

So  this  is  the  place  to  finish  this  rhyme. 

The  Caribbean  Cruise  we  are  go1 
to  have  next  January  23-Febiuaryj 
will  be  just  as  delightful,  and  we 


Mrs.  Glidden  wrote  the  above  verses 
after  going  on  our  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Caribbean  Cruise  last  January. 
She  and  her  husband,  Lawson  Glidden, 
who  live  in  Ashland,  New  Hampshire, 
have  traveled  with  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  California,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Caribbean.  Her  Caribbean 
Cruise  verses  will  recall  to  all  132  of  us 
who  went  on  this  cruise  the  fun  we  had. 
It  was  one  of  those  rare  vacations 
when  each  one  can  do  what  he  wants 
to  do — join  in  the  diversions  or  just  re¬ 
lax  in  a  deck  chair  with  a  good  book 
or  for  a  chat  with  friends. 


vite  you  to  come  with  us.  The  ^c/)st ^ 


the  all-expense  ticket  starts  at 
A  $200  deposit  will  hold  your  rese  _ 
tion  and  this  amount  will  be  re  u 
to  you  if  you  have  to  cancel  *a*'er'cj0l 
ervations  are  coming  in  fast,  so 
wait  too  long  before  making  y°iu  ’ 
we  may  not  be  able  to  give  Y° 
accommodations  you  want.  7 0 '  §  ^ 
free  copy  of  the  itinerary,  wn ® 

E.  R.  Eastman,  AMERICAN  AGiacu 
1ST,  Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Designs  To  Please 
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9063.  Jiffy-sew  this 
shirtwaist  dress  with 
easy-flowing  lines,  con¬ 
vertible  neckline, 
handsome  pock¬ 
ets.  Misses’  sizes 
12  to  20;  30  to  42,  Jp 
Printed  P  a  1 1  e  r 
size  16  takes 
yds.  35-in. 
cents. 


0 


V\ 


a 


755.  Graceful  yoke,  soft  skirt,  pretty 
mu  interest  in  this  dress  designed  for  the 
lorter,  fuller  figure.  Half  sizes  14  to 
k Size  1614  takes  3%  yds.  39-in. 

35  cents. 

077.  ONE  YARD  35-inch  fabric  makes 
Ich  of  these  pretty  little  aprons.  Pattern 
|mes  in  Medium  size  only  and  includes  all 
styles.  Each  apron  takes  1  yd.  35-in.  35  cents. 


9077 

ONE  SIZE 
MEDIUM 


0 


4605.  Make  a  wonderful 
wardrobe  from  ONE  pat¬ 
tern  —  vary  the  neckline 
from  mandarin  to  a  low- 
squared  beauty!  Misses’ 
sizes  10  to  18.  Size  16 
takes  314  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 

J ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Jdose  35  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
odd  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
pVlCE,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


itcheiis 

ITCHENS  lead  interesting  lives. 
'They  seem  to  have  a  magic  that 
dher  room  in  the  house  possesses. 
ley  have  held  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
tatl  clothes  brought  in  from  outside. 

remember  countless  sets  of 
Pghtly  colored  curtains,  dancing  gay- 
1,1  a  spring  breeze,  or  nestling  snug- 
against  snow-trimmed  windows. 
1  chens  know  the  joy  of  sparkling 
P®  in  neat  cupboards.  They  hear 
le  song-  of  the  fea  kettle.  They  re- 
{aiber  where  the  family  pets  curled 
0  dream  of  delightful  hunting  trips, 
itchens  hear  the  patter  of  small 
'  ’  the  echoes  of  childish  voices,  and 
s°und  of  happy  laughter  mixed 
santly  with  the  aroma  of  cooking 
*>c  and  popping  corn.  They  recall 
lfl  prance  of  the  morning  coffee, 
he  joyful  anticipation  of  the  evc- 
%  meal. 

i 

11  kitchens  are  eavesdroppers  dur- 
Ith  6  a^er*dinner  clean-up  at  family 
ermgs.  Kitchens  know  the  dreams, 


the  longings,  and  the  problems  of 
mothers.  They  remember  where  hus¬ 
bands  sat  and  sort  of  talked  things 
over  when  the  going  was  a  little  rough. 
They  still  feel  the  comforting  relief 
when  Daddy  talked  gently  and  quietly 
to  mother  after  the  sick  child  in  the 
front  part  of  the  house  finally  slept. 
A  kitchen  remembers  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  the  children  told  Mother  as 
they  bounced  gaily  in  from  school. 
Kitchens  see  boots  and  coats,  and  on 
the  clothes  bars  freshly  ironed  gar¬ 
ments  which  through  the  years  seem 
mysteriously  to  grow  larger. 

But  sometimes  kitchens  sit  in  mono¬ 
tonous  quiet  and  inactivity,  waiting  for 
succeeding  generations  to  make  them 
busy  and  glad  again. 

Yes,  kitchens  lead  wonderful  lives! 
— Mrs.  Leon  Saxby,  Oxford ,  Neiv  York. 


CANNING 

Dip  in  boiling  water,  then  in  cold,  slip  off  skins.  Cut  freestones 
in  half,  remove  pits :  leave  clingstones  whole  or  halve.  To 
prevent  discoloration,  drop  into  water  containing  2  tbs.  each 
of  salt  and  vinegar  per  gal.  Drain.  Drop  in  boiling  medium 
syrup,  heat  through.  Pack  hot  into  hot,  clean  Atlas  Jars, 
leaving  14"  headspace,  cover  with  boiling  syrup.  Process  20  min. 
in  Boiling-Water  Bath  or  in  Pressure  Canner  at  212°  F. 

Or  pack  cold,  in  hot  jars,  pit  side  down,  cover  with  boiling 
syrup,  process  at  212°  F  :  pts-25  min.,  qts-30  min. 

FREEZING 

Use  freestones  only.  Peel  as  above,  pit  and  slice.  To  prevent 
discoloration,  dip  for  1-2  min.  in  solution  of  !4  tsp.  citric  acid  in 
1  qt.  of  water.  Mix  1  cup  sugar  with  4V2-6  cups  fruit,  pack 
in  clean  Atlas  Jars,  seal,  freeze  immediately.  If  syrup  is  preferred, 
pack  fruit  in  jars,  cover  with  heavy  syrup  (leaving  1" 
headspace) ,  seal  and  freeze.  To  prevent  browning, 

!4  tsp.  ascorbic  acid  per  1-1  Vz  cups  syrup  may  be  added. 


ALWAYS  USE  ATLAS  JARS  FOR  CANNING  AND  FREEZING  — 

they  can  be  kept  clean  and  sterile  .  .  .  they’re  double-tested  for  strength. 


for  free  tested  recipe  booklet  write: 

HAZEL- ATLAS  GLASS  COMPANY,  Dept.  F,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


EASY  SEWING  ATTACHMENTS,  BOTH  FOR  $1.00 


1.  THE  ADJUSTABLE  ZIPPER  AND  CORDING  FOOT  .  .  .  Has  one  toe 
that  slides  right  and  left.  Sew  on  both  sides  of  a  zipper.  Wonderful  for  cord¬ 
ing,  special  work  and  many  other  uses.  Very  handy. 

2.  THE  GATHERING  AND  SHIRRING  FOOT  .  .  .  For  those  pretty  custom 
effects.  Gathers  any  fabric  automatically.  Set  the  tension  and  length  of  stitch 
to  control  the  fullness  of  the  gathers.  Takes  a  minute  to  learn. 

You’ll  enjoy  using  these  attachments.  Fit  every  SINGER  and  other  makes 
with  thumbscrew  on  the  left.  See  arrow.  Rush  your  order  on  this  great 
value.  Only  $1.  Money  back  guarantee. 

_ ACE  SEWING  SUPPLIES,  1730  Weeks  Ave.,  N.  Y.  57,  N.  Y _ 


GRANDFATHER’S  CLOCK 

A  master  time  piece  with  Westminster  Chime 
and  famous  Mauthe  movement  in  Mahogany 
Case.  Direct  from  Germany.  Price  $298.00. 
Delivered  most  anywhere  and  set  up.  Agents 
Wanted. 

J.  VAN  DER  PLATE,  Sr, 

16  Post  Street,  —  Haledon,  New  Jersey 


PAINT  OUTSIDE  Titanium,  lead  and  oil. 

Guaranteed  not  to  peel.  $4.95  value  special  factory 
price — $2.25  pal.  Free  sample. 

SNOW  WHITE  PAINT  CO.  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-nam  i  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

‘Dept.  67  Box  8-16_ Chicago  42,  III. 


„ANVA5  COVERS  Dii  ect  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.6f! 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Shire  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 
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Cake  anil  Cookie  Mixes 

Can  you  think  of  100  quick  and  e 
ways  to  use  cake  and  cookie  mix 
Ask  in  your  grocery  store  for  a  c 
(available  for  25  cents)  of  'How 
Have  the  Most  Fun  with  Cake  Mix 
printed  by  a  large  manufacturer 
cake  and  cookie  mixes.  It  suggests  0 
100  ways  to  add  originality  to  y 
cake  mixes,  shows  colored  pictures,  1 
gives  directions  for  “special  occasi 
cakes. 

Three  new  flavors  of  frosting  mi 
are  available  to  top  your  cakes,  : 
newer  cake  mixes  on  the  shelves  incl 
apple  chip,  butterscotch,  burnt  suj 
confetti  and  chocolate  angel  foods,  t 
date  bar  cookies.  Try  the  date  bar  1 
for  this  “good”  dessert:  Bake  as 
rected,  cut  in  generous  squares,  i 
serve  warm,  topped  with  coffee  or  v 
ilia  ice  cream  or  whipped  cream. 


Bread  and  Roll  Mixes 


meat  specialties.  It  permits  cooking 
right  in  the  bag  in  boiling  water.  This 
covering  makes  a  tiny  steam  cooker 
and  is  something  like  the  idea  of  wrap¬ 
ping  and  cooking  foods  in  parchment, 
popular  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Processed  cl\eese  packed  in  long 
pieces  instead  of  squares  now  makes 
possible  the  cutting  of  long  strips  of 
cheese  for  lattice  tops  on  cheese  dishes. 

Twin  packs  of  some  frozen  meat 
dishes,  roast  turkey,  pot  roasts,  and 
swiss  steak,  in  2  aluminum  plates  for 
2  servings,  are  handy  if  you  cook  for 
just  one  or  two  persons. 

To  eliminate  some  of  those  extra  jars 
of  herbs  on  your  spice  shelf  which  lose 
flavor  unless  used  promptly,  a  large 
manufacturer  of  spices  is  offering  a  4- 
to-a-package  carton  of  all-in-one  spices, 
including  herb,  season-all,  barbecue, 
and  Italian  combinations. 

Divided  packs  with  the  makings  for 


a  pie  (one  tall  can  with  pie  crust  L 
and  another  with  pie  filling  in  choicl 
five  varieties)  are  popular  for  quij 
pies. 

Canned  goods  and  evaporated 
can  now  be  carried  home  like 
drinks,  in  a  carton  with  handle  to 
6  cans. 


\ew  Frozen  Foods 

A  frozen  Cantonese  meal  on  a 
— rice,  egg  rolls,  and  chicken  aim! 
chow  mein— and  other  Chinese 
Italian  foods  have  been  added  to  fri 
food  cabinets.  You’ll  also  find  fr 
macaroni  and  cheese,  not  profitable 
a  large  family,  but  good  for  a  lj 
aloner;  Chopettes  in  choice  of  tlj 
meats  (beef,  veal,  and  pork)  wl 
have  been  boned,  chopped,  formed 
the  shape  of  chops,  breaded,  and  fi 
en  ready  to  cook;  crabettes,  bite-i 
deviled  crabs  and  ocean  perch;  fr 
browned,  fried  chicken  in  foil  pack; 
baked  fillet  of  haddock  in  cream  sa 
a  new  chicken  a  la  King;  frozen  1 
cuts;  jumbo  shrimp  ready  to  cooki 
in  its  foil  package;  fried  scallops 
breaded  shrimp;  frozen  pink  lemon 
for  the  children.  If  low  calories  intei 
you,  you  can  choose  two  complete 
calorie  meals  in  one  container. 

New  frozen  vegetables  include  fi 
en  diced  potatoes,  creamed  onions 
cans),  sliced  baby  summer  sqm 
chopped  collard  and  mustard  gre 
cut  okra,  and  black  eyed  peas.  Fro 
tomato  juice  concentrate  and  a 
fruit  cocktail  combination  have 
arrived. 


Hound  The  Kitchen 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 
New  Foods  and  Cooking  Tricks 


|S  GOOD  as  an  afternoori  at  a 
movie  is  a  leisurely  trip  around 
a  supermarket  to  see  new  types 
of  food  packaging  and  new 
foods  appearing  on  the  shelves  and  in 
the  frozen  food  cabinets.  “Naked”  eggs 
(shelled  fresh  eggs  packed  in  separate 
airtight  plastic  containers)  have  prob¬ 
ably  stolen  the  1956  packaging  show. 
You  just  separate  the  individual  pack¬ 
ages  and  poach  or  hard  cook  the  eggs 
right  in  them,  or  remove  the  eggs  and 
use  as  any  fresh  egg  out  of  the  shell. 

Foods  in  tubes  are  also  news.  Meat 
and  fish  concentrates,  jellies,  jams,  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  sauces,  and  even  cake  frost- 


ings  and  dessert  toppings  (some  also 
in  pressurized  metal  cans)  are  to  be 
seen. 

Pancakes,  everybody’s  favorite,  can 
be  had  in  dry  form  in  a  shaker  carton. 
You  just  add  milk,  shake,  and  pour  on 
the  griddle.  Prepared  pancake  batters, 
ready  to  pour  right  on  the  liot  griddle, 
are  available  in  paper  cartons.  They 
are  supposed  to  keep  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  well  over  a  week  due  to  a  new 
preserving  and  leavening  process  called 
Leventrol. 

You  will  probably  be  seeing  more  of 
a  new  polyester  film  called  Mylar  used 
for  packing  some  frozen  foods  and 


Lineman  Darrell  Perry  signals  his  partner  as  they  string  part  of  the  52  miles  of  line  into  Powder  River 
Valley.  The  $50,000  project  has  brought  new  telephone  service  to  56  ranchers  in  the  Keating  Area. 


Two  yeast  bread  mixes  are  now 
the  market.  One  comes  packed  wit 
12 1/2  -ounce  bread  pan  and  variati 


Telephone  service  comes  to 


Powder  River  Valley 


are  suggested.  The  other  3-pound  pa 
age  makes  4  one-pound  loaves,  01 
loaves  of  bread  and  2  pans  of  “bro 
and  serve”  rolls.  Suggestions  for  us 
the  mix  for  biscuits,  griddle  cakes,  i 
pie  crust  are  also  given.  Popover,  ere 
puff,  and  a  new  hot  roll  mix  have  a 


The  new  rural  telephone  line  is  in  and  56  ranch 
families  in  the  lower  Powder  River  Valley,  Oregon,  are 
connected  with  the  world. 

“It  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  all  of  us  to  work  out 
fire  protection  and  grazing  and  water  problems  here,” 
says  Cattleman  Bob  Steward,  who  raises  Herefords  in 
the  valley.  “The  new  telephone  service  is  saving  all  of 
us  time,  effort  and  money.” 

For  Mrs.  Duane  Hutton,  wife  of  a  rancher,  the  new 
line  means  protection.  “With  small  children,”  she  explains, 
“there’s  always  the  possibility  of  unexpected  illness.” 

And  Mike  McGuire,  the  telephone  manager  who  helped 
plan  the  line,  reports:  “These  new  telephones  sure  have 
been  handling  calls.  The  ranchers  and  their  families  are 
really  happy  about  it — and  so  are  we.”  Mike  expresses 
the  personal  satisfaction  that  thousands  of  Bell  System 
men  and  women  feel  when  they  help  extend  and  improve 
rural  telephone  service  in  their  home  communities. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Telephone  Manager  McGuire,  left,  explains  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  new  line  to  Rancher  Bob  Steward,  who  now 
is  in  easy  talking  distance  of  his  distant  neighbors. 


appeared. 


This  and  That 

Miniature  marshmallows,  handy 
cooking,  salads,  desserts,  toppings.  ej 
colored  and  flavored  marshmallo 
and  macaroon  marshmallows  can 
had  in  film  bags. 

Colored  sheets  of  paper  in  packa, 
of  coconut  make  it  easy  to  have 
color  of  coconut  you  desire. 

Let  the  kiddies  have  a  mill'  sh. 
party  and  use  the  new  milk  shake  m 
es  available  in  the  popular  flavois 
chocolate,  vanilla,  and  strawberry, 
package  shaken  with  1  cup  of  cold 
makes  2  glasses  of  shake.  Add  a 
of  ice  cream  for  good  measure.  Or 
can  use  the  instant  chocolate  rm 
product  of  a  manufacturer  of  dry  s 
milk. 

Make-your-own  carbonated  ® 
ages  are  possible  now  with  concen  1 
ed  tablets,  one  to  be  dropped  m 
glass  of  water.  Instant  orange 
grapefruit  crystals  also  make 
quickly. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pti'J6) 
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und  the  Kitchen 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

beef  gravy  helps  to  extend 
sometimes  too-small  amount  of 
for  gravy. 

new  flavored  gelatin  mixtures 
becoming  popular— grape,  black 
)  and  black  cherry.  This  “Or- 
-Grape  Mold”  is  suggested 
manufacturer: 

1  package  of  grape  flavored 
in  1  cup  hot  water  and  add  1 
cold  water.  Chill  until  slightly 
and  fold  in  V2  cup  drained 
sections  and  1  banana,  sliced, 
into  a  1 -quart  mold  and  chill  un¬ 
firm.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
or  whipped  cream.  Serves 

your  last  batch  of  preserves  this 
'  you  may  want  to  try  out  this 
of  sealing  the  glasses:  Fill 
as  usual  with  hot  jellies  or 
and  wipe  edges  of  glasses  clean, 
each  glass  with  a  piece  of  Saran 
pulling  it  tightly  down  around 
of  glass.  The  heat  of  the  jelly 
(rinks  the  film  and  makes  an  airtight 
her.  If  you  want  to  stack  glasses, 
|ver  each  with  a  metal  cover. 

utter  <  riiinh  Mixture 

(This  new  crumb  topping  is  suggested 
I  a  flour  manufacturer  for  cdbblers, 
jrtes,  parfaits,  pies,  or  to  use  for  a 
nb  crust.  Mix  together  with  the 
Jnus  cup  butter,  34  cup  brown  su¬ 
it  1  cup  flour,  and  V2  cup  finely 

*★★★★★★★ 

■he  rung  of  a  ladder  was  never 
leant  to  rest  upon,  but  only  to  hold 
J  man's  foot  long  enough  to  enable 
lm  to  put  the  other  somewhat 
jiglier.— Thomas  Henry  Huxley 

lopped  nuts  or  coconut.  Spread  mix- 
p  in  bottom  of  pan  13x9x2  inches. 
Ike  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°)  15 
loutes.  Remove  from  oven  and  stir 
Jtt  a  spoon  to  break  up.  Cool  and 
pe  for  later  use. 

Uer  ltiHkakfas(  Month 

ieptember  is  the  month  for  checking 
iakfast  habits.  Have  you  grown  care- 
about  yours  during  the  summer? 
[e  all  need  a  good  breakfast  before 
irimg  the  day’s  work.  You  will  work 
're  efficiently,  accomplish  more,  and 
"ti  that  mid-morning  slump  if  you 
s°me  fruit,  whole  grain  or  enriched 
or  bread  stuff,  butter,  milk,  and 
or  other  additional  protein  food, 
'bat  about  the  teen-agers  in  your 
%?  If  they  are  skipping  break- 
’  senci  for  an  attractive  nutrition 
Wet  written  especially  for  them  by 
Ruth  M.  Leverton.  You  can  get  a 
'of  it  by  sending  15  cents  to  Na- 
‘J  °airy  Council,  111  North  Canal 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

bassos  Min  dors 

[jty  this  good  drink:  Add  to  1  cup 
’  1  tablespoon  molasses  and  1  tea- 
n  instant  coffee.  Stir  and  add  a 
'P  of  ice  cream. 
mbine  equal  amounts  of  molasses 
Prepared  mustard  as  a  glaze  for 
ted,  ham. 

^Se  molasses  in  7-minute,  penuche, 
s om°cha  frostings. 

the  like  molasses  as  a  sweetener 
cream  floats  or  as  a  sundae  top- 
with  added  nuts. 

j^onie  Cooking 

6]?W  near  is  electronic  cooking? 
-  two  manufacturers  are  already 
eting  radar  ranges,  even  though 
Prices 


are  beyond  the  average 
Another  manufacturer  has  in 


ch. 

an  electronic  cooking  ccn- 
ire  >Cr°Wave  cooking  is  5  times  or 
st  tu1'  ^lan  ordinary  cooking. 

10  food  becomes  hot — the  uten- 
stay  cool! 


JUICY  MEAT  LOAF 


1  p2  pounds  ground  beef 
%  cup  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or  old  fash¬ 
ioned,  uncooked) 


2  eggs,  beaten 
Vi  cup  chopped  onion 
2  teaspoons  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  pepper 
1  cup  tomato  juice 

Combine  all  ingredients  thoroughly  and  pack 
firmly  into  a  loaf  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°F.)  1  hour.  Let  stand  5  minutes  before  slic¬ 
ing.  Makes  8  servings. 


High-protein  Mother’s  Oats 

adds  juiciness  to  meat  dishes- 
nut-like  goodness  to  cookies  and  desserts 


l  LOW  CALORIE- HIGH  PROTEIN  BREAKFAST  I _ 

Grapefruit  (V2) 

Mother's  Oatmeal  (%  cup)  with  V2  cup  whole  milk, 

|  1  tsp.  sugar 

White  Toast  (1  slice)  with  1  tsp.  butter 
Coffee  (black) 

(TOTAL — LESS  THAN  370  CALORIES) 

High-protein  Mother’s  Oats  supplies  lasting  strength  and 
I  energy  — cuts  down  hunger.  In  fact,  whole-grain  oatmeal 

1  is  the  richest  in  protein  of  any  leading  cereal.  A  good  hot 
dish  of  creamy-delicious  Mother’s  Oats  gives  you  9  grams 
of  protein  — yet  (weight  watchers,  please  note)  only  210 
j  calories. 

j  Note  for  faster  breakfasts:  Quick  Mother’s  Oats  re¬ 

quires  only  1  minute  of  actual  cooking.  If  you  prefer  the 
flavor  and  texture  of  old-style  oatmeal,  try  Old  Fashioned 
Mother’s  Oats. 


WATCH 

"SGT.  PRESTON  OF  THE  YUKON” 
ON  CBS-TV 


Look  for  China,  Carnival  Ware,  Cup  and  Saucer,  or  Aluminum 
Ware  inside  the  big  square  packages  of  Mother's  Oats 


OATMEAL  PORCUPINE  COOKIES  1 - - - 


IV2  cups  sifted  enriched  flour 
%  cup  sugar 
W  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  shortening,  soft 
2  squares  (2  oz.) 
unsweetened  chocolate, 
melted 


1/4  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
V4  teaspoon  almond 
flavoring 

V/2  cups  Mother's  Oats 

(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

1/3  cup  slivered  almonds 


Sift  together  flour,  sugar  and  salt  into  medium-sized  bowl. 
Add  shortening,  melted  chocolate,  milk  and  flavorings. 
Beat  until  smooth,  about  2  minutes.  Blend  in  oats. 

Shape  dough  into  balls;  roll  balls  in  slivered  almonds 
(or  insert  slivered  almonds)  to  give  porcupine  effect.  Bake 
on  ungreased  cooky  sheet  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  12 
to  15  minutes.  Makes  3  dozen. 


(618)  30 


Kernels,  Screenings 
W  Chaff 


Corn  for  Grain  in  Northern  N.  Y. 


OT  SURE  saves  on  the  feed  bill” 
said  Alfred  Stiles  of  Glenfield, 
Lewis  Co.,  New  York. 

,  He  was  referring  to  corn  for 
grain  which  he  started  growing  on  a 
larger  scale  3  years  ago.  His  rotation 
is  corn  2  years,  oats,  and  hay  for  2 
years. 

Early  maturing  varieties  helped  to 
make  the  change,  the  1956  crop  being 
Michigan  250.  Corn  and  cobs  are 
ground  together.  Home  grown  oats  are 
used  as_  available  and  other  grain 
bought  to  make  a  16%  ration  in  winter 
and  a  somewhat  lower  protein  content 
when  cows  are  on  pasture. 

This  past  year  corn  made  up  about 
50%  of  the  grain  fed  to  the  herd  of  65 
milkers  and  Alfred  plans  to  experiment 
and  inquire  to  see  how  much  corn  he 
can  put  in  a  ton. 


‘‘On  our  farm  we  have  about  four 
acres  of  land  per  animal,”  he  continued. 
‘‘I  believe  this  is  about  average  for 
New  York.  If  every  dairyman  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  who  can  grow 
corn  (I  believe  two-thirds  of  them  can) 
would  cull  the  poorest  10%  of  his  cov/s 
and  grow  4  acres  of  corn  for  each  cow 
culled,  the  surplus  milk  problem  would 
be  licked.  Also  4  acres  of  70  bu.  corn 
will  make  a  dairyman  more  profit  than 
a  cow  producing  10,000  milk. 

“One  of  the  new  experiments  that  I 
am  watching  is  the  ensiling  of  high 
moisture  ear  corn.  That  will  eliminate 
the  gamble  in  growing  ear  corn  in 
areas  with  a  short  season  or  early 
frost.” 

Mr.  Stiles  owns  his  own  picker.  So 
far  the  stalks  have  been  plowed  under 
but  he  is  studying  the 
idea  of  shredding  them 
for  bedding. 

“We  are  always  short 
of  bedding,”  he  said. 
“However  we  have  lots 
of  manure,  enough  to 
cover  all  fields  every  two 
years. 

“In  Lewis  county,”  ob-> 
served  Alfred,  “it’s  ne¬ 
cessary  to  dry*  corn.  The 
first  year  I  put.  the  corn 
in  an  old  ice  house  with 
a  drier.  Later  I  bought 
a  crib  (see  picture) 
which  does  an  excellent 
job  of  drying.  If  the  corn 
crop  looks  good  this  fall, 
I  will  probably  buy  an¬ 
other  like  it.” 

The  Stiles  farm  is  in 
the  fertile  Black  River 
Valley.  In  the  July  21 
issue  Ralph  Culver  told 
why  he  grows  no  corn  at 
all.  Conditions  on  Alfred 
Stiles  farm  are  entirely 
different  and  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  corn  for 
grain  to  be  fed  to  dairy 
cows  is  one  of  his  best 
crops. 


A  PRACTIC  AL  ”B1TAK  SILO” 


THIS  60  x  30  bunk  silo  belongs  to 
Warren  Hawley  and  Sons  of  Bata¬ 
via,  N.  Y.  Some  “on-the-spot”  figuring 
shows  it  holds  about  225  tops. 

For  four  years,  grass  silage  was 
stored  in  a  pile  on  the  ground,  then 
this  “bunk  silo”  was  made.  Railroad 
tics  were  set  in  concrete  4  feet  apart 
and  2YZ  feet  deep  with  2”  planks  nailed 
to  the  insides.  The  concrete  is  reinforc¬ 
ed  with  old  pipe.  The  silo  has  a  dirt 


floor;  gravelly  soil  gives  good  drainage. 

“It’s  important  to  pack  the  silage 
solid,”  said  Warren.  “We  keep  the  sil¬ 
age  high  in  the  middle,  keep  packing  it 
with  a  tractor  while  it  is  being  filled, 
and  for  a  week  after  it  is  filled.” 

The  silage  is  fed  to  lambs  during  the 
winter.  The  silage  is  not  covered  or 
treated  in  any  way  to  prevent  spoilage 
but  Warren  says  that  the  loss  is  not 
excessive. 
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TRENCH  SILO 


One  of  two  trench  silos  on  the  farm 
of  Mark  Robinson  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 
In  contrast  to  the  bunk  silo  on  the 
Hawley  farm,  this  one  has  a  concrete 
floor  and  sides  and  holds  about  1,000 


tons  of  grass  silage.  It  is  built 
bank  and  is  kept  packed  with  a  cra\ 
tractor  while  being  filled.  On 
farms  a  power  fork  is  used  to  get 
the  silage  for  feeding. 


John  Peterson,  his  son  Bob,  and  County  Agent  Nordholm  discuss  long-lived  cow 


He  Breeds  Long-Lived  Cows 


cows  that  have  the  inherited  ability 
produce  as  well  as  being  rugged.  T 
if  you  keep  them  healthy,  most  of  tl 
will  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

“One  thing  that  causes  the  sale 
young  cows  is  injured  teats  and  udd 
We  remodeled .  the  stable  to  give 


Photos  ond  Interviews 
By  HUGH  COSL1NE 


cows  more  room.  Six  stalls  are  71”  1 
and  4’3”  wide.  The  rest  are  68”  1 
and  4’  wide.  The  herd  is  big,  averag 
about  1300  lbs.,  including  heifers. 

This  farm  has  raised  a  fine  famil) 
4  boys  and  4  girls. 

“It  was  when  the  children  were 
4-H  Club  work”  said  John,  “that  I 
came  interested  in  better  cows  t 
lived  longer.  I  figured  out  a  breed 
program  and  stayed  with  it.  We  h 
had  only  3  herd  sires  in  15  years. 

If  you  have  been  successful  in  k( 
ing  cows  in  your  herd  longer  than 
average  of  five  productive  years  w 
you  write  us  about  it?  Send  youi  e 
to  American  agriculturist,  Savi 
Bank  Building,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


The  cow  in  the  foreground,  the  only  grade 
in  the  Peterson  herd,  is  twenty  years  old 
and  last  year  made  a  record  of  over 
12.000  Bounds  of  milk. 


DT  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
increasing  the  average  produc¬ 
tion  life  of  dairy  cows  would 
bring  a  tremendous  saving  to 
dairymen. 

John  Peterson  of  Martinsburg,  Lewis 
Co.,  N.  Y.  believes  thoroughly  in  the 
idea;  what’s  more,  he  has  done  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

In  his  herd  of  38  milkers,  one  cow, 
the  only  grade  in  the  herd  is  20  years 
old  and  produced  over  12,000  lbs.  of 
milk  last  year.  Almost  all  of  the  herd 
traces  back  to  two  foundation  cows,  and 
one  cow  has  5  daughters  on  the  farm 
and  a  heifer  on  a  son-in-law’s  farm.  A 
large  part  of  the  herd  is  over  10  years 
old. 

“I  can  get  more  milk  at  less  cost 
from  older  cows”  said  John.  “I  think 
too  many  dairymen  push  heifers  too 
hard.  I  like  to  grow  them  big,  have 
them  freshen  when  they  are  27-28 
months  old  and  start  feeding  them 
moderately. 

“Of  course,  you  must  start  with 
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CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

igve  Morex  Make  More,  'Tfitul 

Kart  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
,e  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
Uod  and  the  high  dividends  that 
Lease  your  earnings.  Open  your 
ccount  by  sending  coupon  below 
Lith  $1 .00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
Lssbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
oslage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $78,000,000 
MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Inclosed  is  $- 


Please 


Ben  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
lassbook  to  address -below. 

|  Send  Bonking  by  Mail  Information 


I  - 


.  Slate. 
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[Tougher  &  faster  j 
so  he  switched 


arvinW.  Wilson,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
s  switched  to  the  new  Kendall  non-gauze 
“  Here’s  why:  "I’ve  operated  a 
fiy  farm  for  20  years  and  have  used  all 
li°r  brands  of  filter  disks.  I  like  the  new 
fliall  disk  best  of  all.  It’s  a  tough,  fast- 
teng,  low-cost  disk  that  produces  No.  1 
ument  ratings.”  Ask  your  local  merchant 
[abox  and  you’ll  switch  to  Kendall,  too. 

Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
union,  Walpole,  Mass. 


KIM’S 

FAST-O-MATIC 

COST  HOLE  DIGGER 


FEATURES: 

Longer  Auger 
Stronger  Frame 
Easier  Attaching 
Faster  Digging 
Longer  Life 
Stronger  Parts 

Available  in 
6",  9", 


,  9"  Digger 

only  ^ 

$12995 

-  attaching  kits  extra 

MATin°iilr  nearest  FAST-O- 
pAllC  Dealer  for  complete  in- 
'ormat'on,  or  write. 

ijM  manufacturing  company 

Sumrr|it  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ie  marble-like  appearance  is  life- 
Tej The  Harder  HARD-STONE  Silo 
lasting  beauty. 


LARDER  silos 


*  n.6w  Harder  HARD-STONE  is 
Pfotely  proved.  It  has  tremen- 
saurabilityf  minimum  moisture 


acids 

vable 


absorption,  and  un- 

I  -  resistance  to  every 

6  cause  of  concrete  deteriora- 

n. 

Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Service  Bureau 


INDICTED  FOR  FRAUD 

"As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  I  have 
read  of  your  work  in  exposing  fraud  and 
thought  I  would  tell  you  my  experience. 

"Shortly  before  Christmas  I  sent  $44.00 
to  "Toys  of  the  World"  for  which  my  two 
grandchildren  were  to  receive  a  toy  from 
a  different  country  each  month  for  a  year. 
They  sent  the  Christmas  toys  in  January 
and  nothing  since.  I  have  written  them, 
demanding  my  money  back,  but  my  letter 
was  returned  marked  'out  of  business'." 

We  have  had  similar  complaints  from 
a  number  of  subscribers  and  we  are 
extremely  sorry  to  have  to  tell  them 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do. 

We  had  been  informed  that,  since 
December,  “Toys  of  the  World,  Inc.” 
had  been  in  serious  financial  difficulty 
and  that  it  looked  as  though  there  was 
no  way  for  them  to  get  straightened 
out. 

Recently  we  have  been  advised  that 
the  president  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  “Toys  of  the  World  Club”  were 
indicted  on  August  6  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury  on  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  We  understand  they 
defrauded  30,000  customers  out  of 
$360,000  by  soliciting  money  at  a  time 
when  they  knew  they  would  be  unable 
to  deliver  toys  as  advertised. 

—  A.  A.  - 

FIRST  CHANCE 

"I  have  a  small  claim  against  an  in¬ 
surance  company  but  they  won't  pay  it. 
It  was  a  result  of  an  automobile  accident 
and  the  amount  of  damage  to  my  car 
was  only  $2.50.  The  company  sent  me  a 
form  to  fill  out  which  I  did,  but  then  they 
told  me  I  had  no  claim.  My  insurance 
company  wrote  them  but  was  not  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  payment.  I  would  not  bother 
you  but  this  is  the  second  or  third  time 
that  this  company  would  not  pay  me  a 
small  bill  because  they  know  I  would  not 
sue  for  a  small  amount  like  this." 

We  are  always  happy  to  take  these 
matters  up  but  we  hesitate  to  do  so 
when  some  other  party  has  attempted 
without  success  to  get  an  adjustment, 
which  seems  to  be  the  case  here. 

We  wish  we  could  have  had  first 
chance  at  this  claim.  However,  the  time 
we  put  on  claims  where  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  success  means  we  have  less 
time  to  put  on  those  where  we  can  get 
results. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of: 

Herbert  Augustus  Pineo,  last  known 
to  be  in  Lewiston,  Maine  in  late  1916 
or  1917? 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 

NEW  YORK 

Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Ogborn,  Delhi  _ 

(refund  on  ins.  cancellation) 

. $  69.80 

Mr.  Clarence  Hotaling,  Coxsackie  _ 

(settlement  of  claim) 

.  241.99 

Mr.  Paul  Seelman,  West  Leyden  _ 

(refund  on  ins.  cancellation) 

3.08 

Mrs.  Bert  E.  Pepper.  Ischua  . 

(refund  on  dress) 

.  5.29 

Mr.  William  Stanton,  King  Ferry 

._...  1.50 

(refund  on  order) 

Mr.  Dana  Webber.  Holland  . 

(adjustment  on  claim) 

.  300.00 

Mr.  LaVerne  Palmer,  Berkshire  . 

(partial  settlement) 

.  25.00 

Mr.  Carl  Langdon.  Whitesboro  . 

(partial  settlement) 

.  10.00 

Mr.  J  S.  Van  Du2er,  Warwick  . . 

(refund  on  gas) 

.  10.00 

NEW  JERSEY 

» 

Mrs.  P.  Kulbacki,  Sr.  New  Brunswick  . 

(adjustment  on  claim) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

._...  7.59 

Mr.  Earle  Crowningshield,  Charlemont  . 

(payment  for  pigs) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

_ _  40.00 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Ellsworth,  Haverhill  _ _ _ 

(refund  on  homewo.rk) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

_  3.75 

M's.  Theron  Dickinson,  Dallas  . 

(refund  on  prints) 

ARIZONA 

_ _  4.25 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lawrence,  Tucson  . . 

(refund  on  dress) 

......  13.40 

HE  LIVED 
TO  TELL 


Mr.  Charles  Dever  of  Homer,  N.  Y.  was  on  the  back  of  the 
wagon— they  had  just  finished  unloading  corn  into  the  blower. 
The  driver  of  the  tractor  started  up  unexpectedly  throwing 
Mr.  Dever  off  the  wagon  into  the  corn  blower. 

Fortunately,  the  corn  blower  was  running  at  idle  speed.  Even 
so,  Mr.  Dever  badly  fractured  his  left  leg  which  for  many 
weeks  kept  him  from  working. 


Harry  Ennis,  field  representative  hands  two  checks  totalling 
$670.00  to  Charles  Dever.  This  is  the  amount  Mr.  Dever  drew 
on  his  policies  which  together  cost  $25.00  a  year. 


OTHER  FARM  ACCIDENT  CLAIMS  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  In  This  List 


George  W.  Becker,  West  Berne,  N.  Y .  250.00 

Handling  livestock — fractured  hand 

Ray  Teater,  Whitesville,  N.  Y .  192,84 

Drawing  logs,  thrown  from  car* — injuries 

Joseph  Ravnikar,  Endicott,  N.  Y . . .  109.43 

Loading  lumber — Injured  hack 

Lawrence  W.  Meder,  Randolph  N.  Y .  57.14 

Caught  hand  in  ensilage  loader — cut  fingers 

Douglas  Warner,  Yorkshire,  N  Y. .  398.56 

Tractor  tipped  over — injured  ankle 

John  Gans,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  . .  180.00 

Hand  caught  in  corn  picker — fractured  finger 

Harold  Giles,  Unior  Springs,  N.  Y. .  230.00 

Crushed  by  cow — fractured  ankle 

Clifford  A  May,  Wellsburg  N  Y .  89.43 

Caught  toes  in  power  mower — fractured  toes 

James  F.  Race,  Oxford,  N.  Y. .  131.43 

Tractor  overturned — fractured  ribs,  injured  lung 

Dana  J.  McCall,  Truxton,  N.  Y. .  117.14 

Foot  crushed  between  tractor  and  tree 

Richard  L.  Earl,  Rock  Royal,  N.  Y .  214.28 

Stepped  on  by  horse — injured  foot 

Fred  Hitt,  Bloomville  N.  Y . 157.86 

Thrown  from  tractor — injured  back,  cuts 
Frederick  F.  Mergenthaler,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  403.37 
Kicked  by  horse— injured  ribs  and  thigh 

Merle  Peacock,  Akron,  N.  Y .  120.00 

Thrown  by  bull — fractured  collarbone 

Myron  G.  Dieter,  Corfu,  N.  Y. .  340.00 

Gored  by  bull— Abrasions,  fra  tured  ribs 

Michael  Thomas,  West  Winfield,  N,  Y .  60.00 

Crushed  by  cow — injured  leg  and  ankle 

Frank  Sanford,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y .  148.58 

Tractor  accident — broken  shoulder,  cut  head 

Paul  F.  Ebersol,  Castorland,  N.  Y .  121.42 

Thrown  from  manure  spreader — injured  back,  ribs 

Gordon  L.  Peters,  Croghan,  N.  Y. .  390.00 

Caught  arm  in  machine— fractured  arm 

J.  D.  Barber,  Groveland,  N.  Y .  82.86 

Thrown  off  tractor — injured  shoulder 

Ralph  Guldy,  Georgetown,  N.  Y . . .  128.57 

Cow  stepped  on  foot — crushed  foot 

Kenneth  Hermann,  Webster,  N.  Y. . - .  325.00 

Thrown  by  calf — injured  back  and  ankle 

Raymond  Hanel,  Lockport,  N.  Y .  110.00 

Fell  through  hole  in  barn — fractured  heel 

Samuel  F.  Prior,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y .  107.14 

Thrown  off  load  of  straw — injured  shoulder 

Peter  Wasco,  Boonville,  N.  Y .  . 1860.00 

Caught  in  baler — loss  of  right  arm 

James  F.  Frazee,  Fabius,  N.  Y . .  305.72 

Fell  off  tractor — injured  knee  and  foot 

Ralph  Maxon,  Kendall,  N.  Y .  385.00 

Caught  foot  in  corn  binder — fractured  leg,  ankle 
Harold  Sink,  Middletown,  N.  Y .  145.71 


1'>11  under  wheel  of  com  chopper — fractured  ankle 


Wyllard  G.  Ainslie,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.  82.86 
Crushed  by  bull — fractured  ribs 

Helen  L.  Howes,  Potsdam,  N  Y. .  197.14 

Run  over  by  tractor — injured  both  legs 

Roy  Madill,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y . - .  85.71 

Thrown  from  farm  truck — injured  shoulder 

Arthur  Schlander,  Esperanee,  N  Y .  55.72 

Fell  from  hay  loft — injured  ribs 

William  T.  Clancy,  Hornell,  N.  Y .  177,14 

Caught  foot  in  hydraulic  lift — fractured  toes 

Paul  McCue  Barton,  N.  Y .  352.86 

Tractor  tipped  over-4-broken  ribs,  cracked  pelvis 

Yme  Engels,  Milton,  N.  Y .  68.57 

Lifting  apple  boxes — injured  hand 

Arthur  Van  Norway,  Sodus,  N.  Y .  312,86 

Pant  leg  caught  in  combine — broken  leg 

Richard  Fontaine,  Strykersville,  N.  Y .  330.90 

Crushed  by  cow — fractured  ankle 

Norman  R.  Kline,  Milan,  Pa .  204.28 

Thrown  by  heifer — injured  knee 

Arnold  C.  Worden,  Troy,  Pa .  53.93 

Caught  hand  in  corn  picker — injured  hand 

Elmer  J.  Hayes,  Cambridge  Springs.  Pa .  397.14 

Kicked  by  cow— fractured  ankle 

Stanley  Bell,  Jr.,  Lebanon,  N.  J . . .  128.57 

Fell  off  hay  load — fractured  heel  hone 

Joseph  Rette.  Allentown,  N.  J .  210.00 

Fell  off  potato  digger — injured 

Rae  E.  Peck,  Rockville,  Conn . . .  77.84 

JTepairing  binder — out  hand 

Robert  H.  Towne,  Morris,  Conn .  97.14 

Fell  pushing  wheelbarrow — injured  back 

Roger  Allen,  New  Sharon,  Me .  102.86 

Accident  in  woods — broken  leg 

Dwight  0.  Dixon,  Waterville,  Me . .  90.00 

Thrown  from  horse — injured  face 

Frank  G.  Laughton,  Dexter,  Me . . .  82.86 

Crushed  by  cow — injured  knee 

Clarence  A.  Friend  Anson,  Me . .  100.00 

Caught  hand  in  saw — cut  fingers 

Peter  Okula,  Montague,  Me . .  182.14 

Fell  off  tractor — fractured  ankle 

Elsie  B.  Weber,  Methuen,  Mass . .  207.14 

Crushed  and  hooked  by  cow — multiple  injuries 

Orville  A.  Haynes,  Colebrook,  N.  H . .  84.28 

Caught  hand  in  milking  machine— cut  finger 

Rollo  H.  Savage,  Lancaster,  N.  H . .....  72.86 

Kicked  by  cow — injured  knee 

Helen  G.  Richardson.  Worcester,  Vt .  130.00 

Crushed  by  cow — injured  shoulder 

Adolphe  Sage,  Norton,  Vt .  87.85 

Rip  saw  came  back — cut  fingers 

Lester  F.  Tatro,  Ferrisburg,  Vt.. .  98.57 

Bumped  knee  on  tractor — injured  knee 

Gladys  Thomas,  Jericho,  Vt . .  93.57 

Thrown  from  hay  wagon — fractured  arm 


'ZCeefe  'tyoctn,  PoUeie&  “^mecuceC 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  ot  Chicago 

CLAIMS  DEPARTMENT  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PICKERS  OF  THE  CHAMPIONS 


Bill  Friessen,  South  Dakota 
1-row  Champion  1952,  1953,  1955 
National  1-row  Champion  1953 


Herb  Ranschau,  South  Dakota 
2-row  Champion  1954,  1955 


Elvin  Denman,  Nebraska 
1-row  Champion  1954,  1955 


Art  Niedfelt,  Nebraska 
2-row  Champion  1955 


Chet  Long,  Illinois  1-row  _ 
Champion  1952,  1953,  1954, 195 


Crib  more  corn  with  a  NEW  IDEA  picker 


Here  are  4  reasons  why 
you  can  H  afford  not  to  own 
a  New  Idea  picker 

1.  Unmatched  contest  leadership  since  1950. 

New  Idea  pickers  have  won  43  Championships  and 
Reserve  Championships  in  44  state,  national,  and 
Canadian  contests  since  1950.  This  record  is  un¬ 
matched  by  any  other  make  of  corn  picker. 

2.  17%  less  corn  loss.  The  average  corn  loss  of 
25  New  Idea  pickers  in  1955  official  picking  contests 
was  actually  17%  less  than  the  average  corn  loss  of 
73  competing  machines. 

3.  Pickers  of  the  Champions  in  1955.  New  Idea 
corn  pickers  won  more  state  and  national  champion¬ 
ships  in  1955  picking  contests  than  any  other  make. 

4.  First  choice  of  farmers.  More  farmers  use  New 
Idea  pickers  than  use  any  other  make. 

Want  more  corn  from  the  field? 

Shift  to  New  Idea  this  year. 

See  your  New  Idea  dealer  soon  and  get  all  the  facts . 

Best  idea  yet  .  .  .  get  a  New  Idea 


John  Dakin,  National  1-row  Champion  1955,  Missouri! -row  Champion  1955 


H.  Lyons,  Canadian  1-row  Champion  1955 


E.  A.  White,  Canadian  2-row  Champion  19! 


The  Picker  That  Farmers  Built.  New  1-row  pull-type  New  Idea  corn  picker  lias  grea.( 
convenience  and  safety,  plus  cleanest  picking  and  husking.  Convenience  features  i 
elude  30%  fewer  grease  fittings,  new  spring-loaded  lifting  mechanism,  "snap-oil 
universal  joint.  Safety  features  include  adjustment  for  easier,  safer  unplugging  ol  snal 
ping  rolls,  and  permanently  shielded  PTO  shaft.  All  features  farmers  have  asked  o 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CQ»,  division  /[WO  pistbi butins  corp-. 


Dept.  1926,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Does  the  quickest,  slickest,  cleanest  job  of  picking  you  ever  saw.  New  jnC 

mounted  picker  has  largest  husking  capacity  of  any  mounted  picker.  len/  0°0the 
husking  rolls  give  you  extra  clean  corn.  Fits  30  different  tractor  models, 
mounted  picker  fits  so  many  tractors.  This  adaptability  assures  higher  trade-in 
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I  RIDE  A 

Rural 

MAIL  ROUTE 


By  E.  R  Eastman 

President  and  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


0VER  IN  my  home  town  of  Newark 
Valley  not  long  ago  there  died  a  life¬ 
time  friend,  Mr.  Will  McCullough. 
I  first  knew  Will  long  years  ago 
when  he  stopped  at  our  farm  home 
hr  dinner  about  halfway  through  delivering 
the  mail  on  one  of  the  first  RFD  routes.  Will 
[would  put  his  horse  in  our  stables,  give  him 
his  noon  ration,  and  then  gather  with  us 
around  the  table  to  bring  us  the  news,  and  to 
visit  briefly  before  he' went  on  his  way. 

Will’s  visit  was  alwdys  an  event,  not  only 
because  of  his  fine  cheerful  personality  but 
because  he  brought  the  mail.  Before  that 
route  was  established,  the  mail  for  our  coun¬ 
try  neighborhood  was  delivered  by  a  stage 
driver  who  had  a  contract  with  the  govern- 
®ent.  The  post  office  was  in  a  country  kitch- 
en>  and  we  had  to  walk  there  to  get  our  few 
letters  and  papers.  Previous  to  that  time, 
when,I  was  a  small  boy  I  rode  a  farm  horse 
to  the  village  post  office  five  or  six  miles  dis¬ 
tant  about  once  a  week  to  get  the  mail. 

Mail  Aon  and  Tlion 

This  little  history,  pleasant  to  remember,  is 
brought  to  mind  because  I  had  a  most  inter- 
esting  experience  one  nice  summer  day  re- 
rcntly  of  riding  a  full  RFD  route  with  Mr. 
Walter  Pew,  one  of  the  mail  carriers  out  of 
Ithaca  Post  Office. 

When  Will  McCullough  delivered  the  mail 
U0n  after  the  RFD  system  was  established, 


there 


was  comparatively  little,  an  occasional 


dter,  the  local  weekly,  a  farm  paper,  usually 
!?e  American  Agriculturist,  and  the 
°uth’s  Companion.  Now  behold  the  change. 
ut  of  the  Ithaca  Post  Office  alone  go  716 
Copies  of  American  Agriculturist  twice  a 
onth.  On  the  day  that  I  rode  the  foute  the 
"  frier  had  over  a  hundred,  and  it  was  natur- 
y  Personally  very  interesting  to  see  him  put 


-hese 


copies  into  the  mailboxes,  or  hand  them 


someone  waiting  by  the  ■'roadside  for  the 
,ai  -  ^  was  interesting  to  think,  also,  that  in 
; e  ar§@  majority  of  cases  if  there  had  been 
ttre  to  stop  for  a  visit  with  the  subscribers  I 
alo  have  been  sure  of  a  good  welcome, 
course  no  one  is  allowed  to  ride  with  the 


AMERI  can 


FOUNDED  1842 


THE  FARM  PAPER  OF  THE  NORTHEAST 


carrier  except  with  permission  from  the  Post 
Office  officials.  Mine  was  arranged  through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Stanley  Shaw,  Ithaca 
Postmaster.  It  was  a  privilege,  and  I  mean 
just  that,  to  ride  with  Mr.  Pew,  who  told  me 
of  his  joys  and  problems  in  twenty  years  of 
delivering  the  mail  to  rural  people.  I  wonder 
how  often  you  think  about  these  fine  men  who 
stop  at  your  home  every  day?  You  have  to 
ride  with  one  of  them,  as  I  did  that  day,  to 
realize  how  efficient  they  have  to  be  in  order 
to  make  so  few  mistakes. 

Incidentally,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  car¬ 
rier  to  get  a  substitute  when  he  wants  a  much 
needed  vacation,  or  is  ill,  because  it  is  so  hard 
for  a  new  man  properly  to  sort  the  mail  and 
to  keep  all  of  the  names  and  the  route 
straight. 

Walter  Pew  works  a  long  day.  Either  in 
the  morning  before  he  starts  or  after  he  gets 
back  in  the  later  afternoon,  or  at  both  times, 
he  must  sort  mail  and  get  it  all  organized  so 
he  can  deliver  it  without  mistakes.  Some  car¬ 
riers  work  A  shorter  day  on  routes  not  so  fill¬ 
ed  up  with  the  hundreds  of  people  who  have 


Editor  Eastman  watches  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granger 
M.  Northrop  get  their  mail  from  Mr.  Pew  on  his  first 
call  on  route  No.  2  out  of  Ithaca.  Story  on  this  page. 


Ithaca  Postmaster,  Stanley  S.  Shaw  (right),  Mr. 
Walter  Pew,  mail  carrier  for  Ithaca  RFD  route  No. 
2  (left)  and  Editor  E.  R.  Eastman  look  at  a  copy  of 
American  Agriculturist  just  before  Mr.  Eastman  start¬ 
ed  to  ride  Mr.  Pew's  route  with  him. 


moved  from  the  cities  to  live  in  the  country, 
and  on  RFD  routes.  In  the  horse  and  buggy 
'days  when  the  RFD  was  established,  a  route 
of  25  'miles  was  about  the  limit.  With  the 
coming  of  the  car,  routes  were  more  than 
doubled,  some  of  them  to  around  60  miles. 
Now,  interesting  to  note,  many  of  the  routes 
out  of  the  cities  have  had  to  be  “shortened 
because  the  population  around  the  cities  has 
increased  so. 

Why  RFD  W7as  Started 

The  RFD  was  originally  established  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  because  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  -department  and  other  government  offi¬ 
cials  had  come  to  realize  that  it  was  utterly 
unfair  to  give  free  mail  delivery  in  the  cities 
and  not  to  rural  people.  To  the  Grange  goes 
great  credit  for  flooding  the  Post  Office  de-  * 
partment  with  petitions  demanding  better 
mail  delivery.  The  appeal  was  sympathetic¬ 
ally  received,  especially  by  Perry  Heath,  As¬ 
sistant  Postmaster-General,  and  through  his 
work,  backed  by  the  Grangers  and  other  * 
farmers,  Congress  began  (Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Join  the 


G.L.F.  Members’  Soil  Test  Flan 


__ 

Take  the  Guesswork  out  of  Feeding  Your  Crops 


IN  times  like  these,  it’s  important  to  take  as  much 
of  the  guesswork  out  of 'farming  as  possible. 
With  this  in  mind,  your  G.L.F.  is  footing  the  bill 
for  the  new  G.L.F.  Members’  Soil  Testing  Plan. 
This  is  being  done  with  the  conviction  that  soil 
testing  is  a  tool  that  can,  and  will,  do  more  to 
increase  farm  income  in  this  area  than  any  other 
single  factor  in  production  management. 

Feeding  Plants  Is  Like  Feeding  Cows 

You  have  to  find  the  right  formula — and  then 
feed  the  right  amount.  If  you  feed  a  cow  too  much, 
you  waste  feed  dollars — if  you  feed  it  too  little, 
production  falls  off.  The  same  applies  to  fertilizers. 

If  you’re  testing  and  following  recommendations, 
you  can  be  sure  on  one  thing — you’re  getting  the 
most  for  your  money  from  the  fields  you  fertilize. 
Remember,  even  an  expert  spending  full  time  in 
soil  studies  doesn’t  know  how  to  fertilize  without 
soil  testing. 

How  much  unnecessary  fertilizer  will  you  use 
next  year?  How  much  yield  will  you  lose  from 
using  too  little?  If  you’re  not  testing,  these  are 
questions  you  should  ask  yourself.  A  soil  testing 
program  will  help  you  to  find  the  answers. 


Here’s  How  the  Program  Works 

1.  Get  your  free  sample  boxes  and  data  sheets  from 

your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency.  j 

2.  Pick  up  the  G.L.F.  Soil  Test  folder  that  shows 
you  the  simple  procedure  for  taking  a  soil  sam¬ 
ple.  (Take*any  problems  to  your  store  manager 
or  your  county  agent.) 

3.  After  taking  the  sample  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions,  return  the  filled  sample  boxes  and  the 
completed  data  sheets  to  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency.  Your  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  will  send 
these  to  the  testing  laboratories. 


IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  PLAN  AHEAD 

Soil  test  before  the  ground  freezes  for  the 
winter.  Allow  a  few  weeks  for  your  sample  to 
be  processed  and  the  recommendations  made. 
This  will  tell  you  what  fertilizers  you  need, 
and  it  will  give  you  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  early  orjder  discount  on  G.L.F.  Super  Plant 
Foods.  This  way  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  the 
.  right  fertilizers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


4.  Recommendations  will  be  returned  to  you 

mai\. 

It  is  the  intention  of  G.L.F.  to  help  as  man 
farmers  as  possible  to  achieve  the  skill  of  taking 
good  sample  and  get  the  benefits  of  better  yield 
at  the  lowest  possible  fertilizer  cost. 

There’s  no  surer  way  of  keeping  profits  on  tn 
farm  than  by  putting  the  right  amount  of  the  rigl 
fertilizer  on  your  crops. 

Make  a  soil  test  stop  at  your  G.L.F.  ServK 
Agency  today.  Let  your  own  experience  show  yo 
i_  just  what  soil  testing  can  mean  on  your  farm* 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F.  Members’  Soil  Test  Plan 

1  ;  i 


The  right  fertilizer  for  the 


right  field 


on  the 
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RfOME  IN”  POSTING 

■  IFFERENCES  of  opinion  be- 
|  tween  landowners  and  sports- 
J  men  on  posting  lands  are  far 
and  wide.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
:  really  accomplishes  little  in  post- 
f  lands  on  which  the  owner  is  not  a 
1-time  resident. 

Posting  lands  not  under  full  inspec- 
n  may  alienate  local  residents  and 
iiriate  the  lawless  members  of  the 
nting  fraternity  so  that  they  shoot 
(windows,  cht  fences,  set  fires,  and 
itroy  signs  and  other  property.  The 
eep  Out”  signs  will  work  probably 
ly  on  those  who  do  not  damage,  the 
^abiding  and  cooperative  citizen. 

There  are  some  good  examples  of 
lat  happens  with  an  opposite  ap- 
>ach.  Up  in  Interlaken,  N.  Y.,  there 
a  hardware  dealer  nick-named 
ijuare-Deal”  Minor  who  owns  20 
res  surrounded  by  State  lands  in 
huyler  County  hilltops.  His  posting 
pis  invite  hunters  to  come  in  and 
joy  themselves.  He  has  found  fre- 
ent  evidence  that  visitors  have  used 
cabin,  which  he  leaves  unlocked; 
|filled  the  wood-box ;  and  left  food  in 
feeding  trays  he  has  erected  for 
fcthered  friends.  In  Mecklenburg, 
I.,  nurseryman  Philip  White  has 

It  up  similar  signs  on  undeveloped 
id  and  has  yet  to  find  any  damage. 
3n  my  own  farm  of  abandoned  land 
northeastern  Chemung  County,  I 
ve  put  up  signs  which  say: 

HUNTERS  and  HIKERS 
WELCOME 

|  You  are  now  on  lands  owned  by 
James  D.  Pond 
Consulting  Forester 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  be  careful  of  fire  and  obey 
the  game  laws. 

HAVE  FUN 

Prom  talks  I  have  had  with  men 
|m  Ithaca  and  Elmira  who  hunt  in 
ptarea,  I  discover  that  my  land  may 
wen  better  protected  than  if  I 
over  it  myself.  They  have  told 
°f  hunters  warning  other  s’ports- 
111  not  to  go  on  my  lands  with  lighted 
arettes. 

Mother  benefit  of  high  hunting  pres- 
e  (I  have  been  told  of  seven  deer 
taken  off  that  tract  last  fall)  is 
Action  of  damage  to  my  55,000  trees 
®ted.  I  have  foiwid  no  evidence  of 
■r  browsing,  and  no  girdling  by  rab- 
7*0  are  hunted  heavily  during  De- 
11  er  and  January.  Since  I  can’t  keep 
!P  e  off  rny  lands,  then  I’m  playing 
. Urnan  nature  to  let  others  protect 
■°r  me.  The  recent  law  revision  by 
’  ew  York  Legislature  in  relieving 
•owners  of  possibility  of  damage 
s  rom  hunters  and  other  trespass- 
0  height  fall  over  a  wire  or  other 
J^t.hurt,  may  also  change  the 
ln?  in  regard  to  posting. — James 
"H  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A.  A.  — 


FTH  in  FAR  LANDS 

f 'Would  be  very  interesting  if  you 
'"  publish  a  list  of  the  boys  and 
j ln  the  immediate  family  circle  of 
subscribers  that  are  scattered 
e  world  in  service  of  their  coun- 
r  Lord.  I  know  the  list  of  names 
jc  e  t°°  long,  but  just  the  names 
k  ,  es  anc*  *low  niiany  are  serving 
I., 'v°ul6  be  interesting. — Mrs.  John 
jS  Angelica,  N.  Y. 

*°rs  Note:  One  way  to  do  this 
US  e  for  our  readers  to  write  and 
Ifor  ^ere  their  sons  and  daughters 
Serv*ce  are  an(^  what  they 


One  is  a  brand-new  tire.  The  other  is  a 
Firestone  Factory-Method  NEW  TREAD! 

,  t 

CAN  YOU  TELL  THEM  APART? 


i 


Firestone  New  Treads  mean  just  what  they  say.  They’re  new  .  .  .  brand  new. 
Your  Firestone  Farm  Tire  Specialist  can  put  them  on  most  worn  down  tire 
bodies  to  make  them  bite  down  exactly  as  they  did  the  day  you  bought  them. 

You  save  up  to  14,  of  the  new  tire  price  by  New  Treading  your  worn  tires.  But 
you  get  the  famous  Firestone  Champion  new  tire  tread  made  with  original 
equipment  tread  rubber.  It’s  permanently  put  on  .  .  .  it’s  there  to  stay. 

Take  advantage  of  this  skillful  and  exclusive  Firestone  service  now.  All  work 
is  guaranteed  to  give  you  new  tire  performance  and  more  workable  horsepower. 

Call  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  now  for  new  tires  or  fast  retread  service. 
Did  we  say  retread?  We  meant  New  Tread! 


SAFE  TRIPLE-ACTION  TRACTION 
FOR  WINTER! 


Firestone  Town  & 
Country®  Tires 
for  cars  and  Fire- 
Stone  Super  All 
Traction  Tires 
for  trucks  are 
greatest  mud, 
snow  and  ice 
tires  ever  built! 


\- 


Originator  of  the  first  practical  pneumatic  tractor 


tire 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  ADC,  Radio-TV. 


f  I 


Cops  right  1956,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


American  Agriculturist,  October  6  i 
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A  DEEP  RESPONSIBILITY 

*  A  1 

HIS  IS  a  very  personal  message. 

I  was  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  “talk¬ 
ing  it  over.”  My  father  was  a  Civil  War  veteran. 
So  were  both  of  my  grandfathers  and  several 
uncles.  On  both  sides  of  the  house  our  ancestry  - 
went  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  in  America. 
So  I  was  constantly  reminded,  in  listening  to  my 
elders,  of  our  American  freedoms  and  what  they 
had  cost  pur  fathers. 

Over  and  over  again  I  heard  the  early  history 
of  our  country  discussed.  I  heard  how  for  over 
150  years  after  the  first  settlement  our  fore¬ 
fathers  knew  little  but  sacrifice  and  trouble.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  one  Indian  war  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  on  another  so  that  in  the  annals  of 
my  own  family  history  there  were  stories  of  how 
the  farmer  cultivated  his  crops  with  a  hoe,  with 
a  musket  leaning  against  a  nearby  stump.  Any 
moment  'he  might  feel  an  arrow  in  his  back,  or 
turn  to  see  his  cabin  in  flames. 

Then,  finally,  after  long-drawn-out  quarrels 
with  England,  who  insisted  on  taxation  without 
representation,  we  declared  our  independence, 
followed  by  more  long  years  of  war,  of  bloodshed 
and  disaster. 

At  long  last  the  Revolution  was  won,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  set  up,  guarantee¬ 
ing  our  rights  and  liberties,  with  the  right  to  vote 
the  most  important  of  them  all. 

Those  of  us  with  that  kind  of  background  are 
saddened  indeed  to  see  so  many  take  our  liber¬ 
ties  for  granted  and,  above  all.  fail  to  vote  on 
Election  Day.  Believe  me,  if  you  lose  that  privi¬ 
lege,  your  children,  and  your  children’s  children 
will  always  hold  you  to  account.  You  will  lose  it 
if  you  don’t  use  it.  Voting  is  more  than  a  privi¬ 
lege;  it  is  a  responsibility.  You  have  failed  that 
responsibility,  you  have  failed  your  country  and 
you  have  failed  those  who  will  follow  you  if  you 
do  not  vote. 

REPLACEMENTS  COST  MILLIONS 

OR  YEARS  American  Agriculturist  has 
called  attention  to  the  great  loss  suffered  by 
dairymen  because  of  the  need  of  replacing  short¬ 
lived  cows.  The  time  that  the  average  cow  is  in 
full  production  is  only  about  five  years.  This 
means  that  you  replace  your  entire  dairy  every 
five  years.  Think  what  it  would  mean  if  we 
could  step  up  the  average  only  one  year.  And  I 
am  sure  we  could  if  more  attention  was  given  to 
breeding  and  selection. 

Some  dairymen  are  doing  this.  In  the  Septem¬ 
ber  15  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Editor,  Hugh  Cosline  tells  about  John 
Peterson  of  Martinsburg,  Lewis  County,  New 
York,  who  has  a  herd  part  of  which  is  over  10 
years  old.  One  cow  is  20  years  old,  and  she  pro¬ 
duced  12,000  pounds  of  milk  last  year.  Mr. 
Peterson  told  Hugh:  “I  can  get  more  milk  at 
less  cost  from  older  cows,”  and  he  has  proved  it. 


Set  S’  ^  SGAfatfiM 

.  t 

Apples  make  great  eating,  and  they  are  good 
for  us.  Let’s  make  a  resolution  to  have  a  supply 
on  hand  all  the  time  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

DO  YOU  WAIT  TOO  LONG  ? 

\ 

IT  IS  disheartening  to  ride  across  New  York 
State,  as  I  have  done  lately,  and  see  the  tre¬ 
mendous  damage  done-  to  corn  by  the  early 
frosts.  In  most  sections  the  whole  season  has 
been  cold  and  late,  so  nearly  all  dairymen,  hop¬ 
ing  that  their  corn  would  mature  more,  waited 
too  long.  A 

I  wonder  if  many  dairymen  don’t  crowd  their 
luck  too  far  in  waiting  too  long  to  fill  the  silos 
every  year?  Perhaps  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  average  date  of  the  first  killing  frost 
in  your  community. 

IT  PAYS 

ATE  THIS  summer  Mr.  Aasen,  who  rents 
our  farm,  took  a  short  time  to  mow  the  weeds 
and  tall  grass  in  part  of  our  pasture.  Every  time 
I  look  at  the  contrast  between  where  he  clipped 
and  where  he  didn’t  I  wonder  why  more  farmers 
don’t  follow  this  practice. 

Where  it  was  done  the  good  rich  grass  is  green 
and  abundant,  in  contrast  to  the  weeds  and  dried 
grass  not  mowed. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  DIABETES 

IABETES  is  hereditary.  If  both  parents  have 
diabetes,  it  is  very  likely  that  all  of  the  child¬ 
ren  of  this  couple  will  have  it,  and  one-third  will 
develop  the  disease  before  the  age  of  40.  When 
one  parent  only  has  diabetes  and  the  other  is  a 
carrier  (meaning  he  has  a  diabetic  heredity) 
half  of  the  children  may  be  diabetic. 

The  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society  reports 
that  there  are  80,000  cases  of  juvenile  diabetes  in 
this  country,  of  which  13,000  are  under  the  age 
of  15  years.  Of  course  this  does  not  include  the 
great  number  of  adults  who  have  this  disease. 

Diabetes  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  pan¬ 
creas  to  generate  enough  insulin  to  digest  sugar 
and  other  carbohydrates.  Fortunately,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  insulin  has  made  it  possible  for  dia¬ 
betics  to  live  a  normal  life.  The  great  danger  is 
in  neglect.  Frequent  examinations  by  a  doctor 
are  necessary,  especially  if  there  is  any  history 
of  diabetes  in  the  family. 

CORN  ON  THE  LOB  FOR  ME 

E  BEGAN  eating  our  first  sweet  corn  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  days  of  July.  By  making  differ¬ 
ent  plantings  and  using  early  and  late  varieties, 
we  will  still  be  eating  sweet  corn  of  the  highest 
quality  early  in  October,  in  spite  of  frosts.  That 


THEY  ARE  YOURS 

N  THE  next  few  weeks  most  of  the  farm 
ganizations  and  cooperatives  will  have  their  | 
nual  meetings  following  local  community  o® 
Attend  and  take  part.  Your  general  farm  orglj 
izations  and  cooperatives  are  about  the  only! 
you  have  left  of  making  your  wishes  known  t 
acted  upon. 

FOB  A  BETTER  UNDER  ST  ANDI\( 

HERE  ARE  so  many  “weeks”  set  aside  t 
this  or  that,  that  many  of  us  pay  littk  att 
tion  to  any  of  them.  But  the  week  of  Novem 
16-22  is  different  and  should  be  given  thouj 
especially  by  rural  people  and  their  leaders. 

It  is  National  Farm-City  Week.  Then 
nothing  that  needs  more  attention  and  emph 
than  to  bring  about  a  better  understanc 
among  our  American  people,  and  particul: 
between  farmers  and  city  folks.  Rural  pec 
now  are  only  a  small  minority  of  the  total  p 
ulation,  yet  our  business  and  our  happiness 
pends  on  an  understanding  of  our  problems 
city  consumers.  And  vice  versa,  the  city  dwe 
is  surely  dependent  upon  the  food  and  fi 
which  farmers  grow.  The  inhabitants  of  I* 
York  City  would  starve  in  two  weeks  sho 
there  be  a  full  stoppage  of  shipment  of  foodi 
the  city. 

What  can  you  do  to  help  not  only  dui 
Farm-City  Week  but  at  all  times?  Here  ai 
few  suggestions: 

Most  rural  people  have  friends  and  relat 
in  the  large  villages  and  cities.  Write  them  ab 
your  problems.  Show  them  that  food  doe 
just  happen. 

Your  farm  organizations  and  cooperat: 
should  arrange  for  farm  tours  for  business  n 
with  visits  and  talks  planned  with  farmers  th< 
selves. 

Vice  versa,  county  agents  and  other  leac 
can  arrange  tours  and  Visits  in  the  cities,  parti 
larly  to  the  city  markets. 

Service  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  : 
other  city  groups  can  have  banquets  and  lun 
eons  with  farmers  and  farm  leaders  as  g' 
speakers.  Clergymen  can  help  with  serm 
about  the  need  of  better  understanding  am 
different  groups  in  America. 

Displays  of  farm  products  and  equipmen 
store  windows  or  in  farmers’  markets  will  h 

The  local  press,  always  willing  to  help  g 
enterprises,  can  have  editorials,  features,  and 
vertisements  devoted  to  Farm-City  Week. 

Finally,  let  all  of  us  both  farmers  and 
dwellers  try  to  get  more  information  and  un( 
standing,  for  we  are  all  American  citizens, 
most  of  our.  interests  are  mutual. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

(For  men  only!  Women  will  turn  this  c 
and  read  it  at  their  peril.) 


THIS  IS  APPLE  TIME 


THE  OLD-TIME  small  family  orchards  are 


mostly  gone.  Probably  they  should  be,  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  pay,  and  if  left  uncared  for 
bred  disease  and  insects. 

But  they  had  one  good  point:  when  we  had 
them  we  ate  more  apples.  When  I  was  a  boy 
there  was  a  pan  of  apples  on  almost  every  farm¬ 
er’s  sitting  room  table. 


will  mean  that  our  fresh  sweet  corn  will  have 
lasted  for  at  least  ten  weeks. 

Everyone  with  a  little  land  can  do  the  same. 
And  what  a  lot  it  adds  to  good  living.  Tom  Milli- 
man  says  that  he  thinks  corn  tastes  better  when 
cut  off  the  cob,  and  that  he  can  eat  50%  more  of 
it  that  way.  I  don’t  agree.  While  I  still  have  two 
teeth  that  hit,  I’m  going  to  gnaw  my  corn  off 
the  cob  in  the  good  old-fashioned,  crude  Ameri¬ 
can  way. 
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IHA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

tlUM  INCOME:  The  August  uniform  price  in  the  metropolitan  milk 
mmrmmmmm  market  was  $4.26.  Last  August  it  was  $4.15,  and  ip 
this  year,  $3.92.  Receipts  for  the  month  at  the  New  York  market  were 
jc  above  last'  August,  fluid  milk  sales  decreased  0.95%.  Farm  value  for  Au- 
[ust  milk  sent  to  New  York  was  $26,312,947.90  compared  To  $25,001,380.14  last 
fear. 

1  Nationally,  for  the  first  8  months  of  1956.  farm  income  was  up  2%.  Prices 
[ere  down  2%,  but  a  heavier  marketing  increased  receipts.  USDA  estimate  for 
|ie last  quarter  indicates  a  9%  increase  in  farm  income.  Heavier  marketings 
|re  expected  to  be  largely  offset  by  an  increase  in  costs  and  most  of  the  gain 
lcome  from  the  Soil  Bank  program. 

IflLK  RECORDS:  USDA  has  new  plan  to  encourage  record  keeping 

on  cows.  Plan  is  to  weigh  milk  from  each  cow  one 
[ay  each  month  and  report  to  the  county  agricultural  agent  on  a  form  furnished 
dairyman.  t 

| The  plan  requires  less  work  and  less  money  (5  cents  a  cow  a  month)  but  will 
8 less  valuable  than  DHIA  or  similar  records  which  give  butterfat  production 
jnd other  information.  However,  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

USDA  hopes  it  will  result  in  records  on  another  8  to  10  million  cows.  At  pres- 
lnt  about  1.400,000  cows  (6%)  are  in  the  DHIA  program  and  375.000  on  the 
jwner-sampler  test. 


WVKRNMKNT  BIJYIXi: 


Buying  of  several  farm  products  by  gov¬ 
ernment  to  support  prices  has  been  an- 


ounced. 


.  To  be  purchased  are  50  million  pounds  of  HAMBURGER  $12  million  to 
5  million  worth  of  TURKEYS,  and  some  medium  size  shell  EGGS. 

Money  will  come  from  so  called  “section  32  funds”  which  are  part  of  receipts 
■om  import  duties,  provided  to  encourage  additional  consumption  of  food  sur¬ 
ges.  Purchases  will  be  used  in  school  lunch  programs  and  for  eligible  non- 
■ofit  institutions. 

USDA  also  announced  a  program  to  help  market  POTATOES.  It’s  approxi- 
ately  the  same  plan  followed  last  year  whereby  in  states  or  areas  with  a  satis¬ 
fy  marketing  plan  to  send  only  good  quality  potatoes  to  market,  the  gov- 
■nment  will  subsidize  the  diversion  of  U.  S.  No.  2  potatoes  or  better,  minimum  2 
iches,  to  starch,  feed,  and  flour.  Diversion  payments  will  be  50< t  per  cwt.  until 
ecember  31,  1956,  then  400  through  March  31,  and  300  until  the  program  is 
lded.  (See  page  20). 

Chief  danger  is  that  these  programs  will  become  permanent,  thereby  en- 
•uraging-  producers  to  continue  overproduction.  Two  things  would  go  a  long 
ay  toward  solving  the  farm  price  problem — disposing  of  government-held 
ocks  and  bringing  food  production  more  nearly  into  line  with  demand. 

OH.  RANK:  There  is  some  pressure  toward  making  the  Soil  Bank  a 
mmmmm  drought  relief  measure  by  permitting  farmers  to  enroll  in 
ie  plan  after  the  crop  is  ruined.  The  original  idea  was  to  prevent  surpluses  by 
icouraging  acre  reduction,  instead  of  having  government  buy  surpluses  after 
|e)  are  produced.  That  should  continue  to  be  the  purpose. 

K0I»  YIELDS:  Total  U.  S.  crop  yields  will  be  a  little  below  last  year’s 

big  harvest.  CORN  yield,  will  be  the  second  largest,  3.3 
“  ion  bu.;  will  put  pressure  on  price.  j 

WHEAT  estimate  jumped  28  million  bu.  in  August,  twinging  the  total  to  967 
lillion  bu.,  a  little  more  than  last  year.  SOYBEAN  estimate  is  462  million  bu., 
^rly  25 %  above  last  year’s  big  crop.  POTATOES  (fall  harvest)  estimated  at 
1  nullion  hundred  pound  bags,  about  5%  above  last  year. 

OlLTRY:  In  August,  HENS  in  U.  S.  farm  flocks  were  3%  above 

*  last  year  and  1%  above  the  average.  The  number  of  pullets 
!°"  laying  age  was  up  3%,  but  14%  below  average.  Egg  production  for  the 
11  was  6%  higher  than  August  1955  and  15%  above  the  1945-54  avei'age. 
storage  stocks  of  eggs  on  August ^31  (including  shell,  frozen,  and  dried 
were  14%  below  the  same  date  last  year.  The  total  stock  of  frozen  poul- 
yon  hand  was  36%  above  last  year.  — Hugh  Cosline.  \ 


s  r  fP 


g.Song  of  the  L&zij  Fa^ie^ 


A  LOT  OF  city  folks  have  got  the 
‘‘■strange  idea  that  farming’s  not 
hard  job  anymore  ’cause  we  now 
e  so  much  machinery.  The  agricul- 
ij0riS^s.  who  hill  petunias  on  the  win- 
w  sill  believe  a  farmer  is  a  chap 
. , 0Se  occupation  is  a  snap- — a  guy 
0  lies  in  bed  ’til  eight  and  manages 
operate  his  whole  shebang  without 
is  t  SWea*-  ’cause  all  he  has  to  do 
aJe';  ^own  in  a  big  upholstered  chair 
Push  a  button  here  and  there  to 
<e  that  nice  machinery  do  all  the 
cno!'es  mechanically. 

^  that's  the  way  things  really  were, 
jL  would  be  much  easier.  This 
.  e  would  see  a  lot  less  strife  caused 
insistence  of  my  wife  that  I  roll 
the  t  Six  0’ci°ch  to  rassle  feed  for  all 
Whni  °C^C’  then  sweat  and  strain  the 
f0r  e  day  through  at  jobs  she’s ’got 
w,a,,ne  to  do.  I  haven’t  Vet.  devised  a 
hay  that  ?Cooping'  §'rain  or  Pitching 
snd 


doesn’t  use  up  muscle  power 

n° disposition  sour;  and,  to  my  great  unhappiness,  there  ain’t 

ins'  im  °n  *  can  Press  to  milk  the  cows  or  shear  the  sheep  while  I  am  catch- 
s  up  on  sleep. 


UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 


FLYING 


Dependability  helps 
you  do  the  job! 


For  dependable  performance,  look  to  the  “FLYING  A”. 
That’s  where  to  find  VEEDOL,  the  famous  150-hour 
Tractor  Oil  that  prolongs  tractor  life.  Drive  in  for 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL  and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil- 


today’s  top  power  pair  for  your  car.  Get  an  extra  margin 
of  safety  with  “FLYING  A”  TIRES.  More  and 
more  of  the  big  new  red-and-white  signs  that  say 
“FLYING  A”  SERVICE  are  going  up  every  day. 
Remember,  they  mean  everything  fine 
for  your  car,  truck  or  equipment! 


u 


FARM  a  POMER 

“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
FLYING  A’’  TIRES 


VEEDOU  10-30  MOTOR  OIL  IlDEUMTER  Oil  [OHIPIMV 

FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 
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Now,  keep  your  equipment  in  top  shape  the  year  ’round  with 
only  one  grease,  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H.  It’s  recom¬ 
mended  for  complete  grease  jobs  on  all  types  of  equipment  — 
cars,  tractors,  trucks.  You’ll  save  time  and  money  three  ways 
with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 

1.  Eliminates  need  for  variety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  proved  its  versatility  in  the  full  range 
of  farm  equipment  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  Eliminates  chance  of  applying  the  wrong  grease  with  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  valuable  equipment.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything  from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  Reduces  storage  and  handling  problems.  It  is  easier  to 
protect  a  single  container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 
against  contamination  than  several  partially  empty  special 
purpose  drums. 

Use  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  as  a  rust  retardant  too! 

A  thin  coating  will  help  protect  all  your  farm  machinery,  its 
various  metal  parts,  and  your  metal  hand  tools  from  rust  dur¬ 
ing  winter  storage.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  and  the  complete  line  of  dependable  Esso 
Farm  Products. 

Remember... 
first. ..last... 
and  always 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Child  Labor  Laws 
NEED  REVISION 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

President  and  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


o 


N  MY  editorial  page  in  our  Au¬ 
gust  18  issue  I  reported  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  Mr.  Dean  Murphy, 
a  farmer  in  Trumansburg,  New 
York,  who  was  warned  by  a  State  la¬ 
bor  inspector  against  using  his  12-year- 
old  son  to  tend  a  roadside  stand.  In  this 
stand  Mr.  Murphy  sells  milk,  eggs  and 
other  farm  produce  in  season.  He  was 
told  by  a  state  inspector  that  he  was 
subject  to  fine  or  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  for  violating  a  state  labor  law  in 
permitting  youngsters  under  14  years 
of  age  to  make  ,tsales  at  the  roadside 
stand.  In  the  editorial  I  vigorously  con¬ 
demned  such  an  oppressive  and  injuri¬ 
ous  law  and  pointed  out  that  it  prevent¬ 
ed  boys  and  girls  from  getting  much 
needed  business  experience  and  acquir¬ 
ing  habits  of  responsibility. 

The  best'  authority  I  can  get  agrees 
that  a  roadside  stand  is  in  the  same* 
class  as  a  store,  so  the  same  regula¬ 
tions  apply  if  the  boy  or  girl  working 
in  the  stand  actually  takes  money  and 
makes  change  for  produce  sold.  If  the 
boy  or  girl  is  paid  for  services,  then 
they  would  be  violating  the  law  the 
same  as  if  they  were  working  in  a 
store. 


Infring'cinciit  of  ltiglifs 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  dangerous 
infringement  of  individual  rights  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  boy  or  girl  who 
needs  to  acquire,  habits  of  work  and 
responsibility  and  acquire  them  young. 

Now  let  me  say  first  that  of  course 
we  of  American  agriculturist  are  in 
entire  agreement  with  sensible  legisla¬ 
tion  that  prevents  children  from  work¬ 
ing  during  school  hours  and  that  also 
prevents  young  children  from  being 
exploited  in  city  factories  and  sweat 
shops.  But  the  law  goes  much  farther 
than  that : 

In  New  York  State  the  law  now  pre¬ 
vents  employment  of  youth  on  farms 
if  under  14  years  of  age,  and  you  will 
be  breaking  the  law  even  if  you  work 
your  own  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm  if 
under  12  years  of  age,  particularly,  if 
you  pay  them  for  it.  Can  you  beat  that 
for  the  height  of  absurdity  and  for  re¬ 
strictive  law  or  regulation  on  personal 
liberty?  With  that  kind  of  legislation 
on .  the  books  how  much  respect  can 
one  have  for  law? 

Also,  in  New  York  State,  and  these 
laws  and  regulations  are  more  or  less 
general  in  all  states,  it  is  illegal  for 
you  to  employ  for  pay  any  young  per¬ 
sons  up  to  18  years  of  age  without  an 
employment  certificate  or  a  vacation 
permit.  There  is  an  exception  in  the  law 
that  an  employment  certificate  shall 
not  be  required  for  a  minor  16  years  of 
age  or  over  engaged  in  farm  work,  but 
— no  minor  14  to  16  years  of  age  not 
in  your  family  shall  be  employed  in 
farm  service  unless  such  minor  pre¬ 
sents  a  “farm  work  permit.”  What  boy 
or  girl,  parents  or  employer  would  go 
through  all  the  red  tape  to  get  an  em¬ 
ployment  certificate  for  perhaps  a  few 


days’  work?  “No,”  says  the  law  in | 
feet,  “let  these  young  people  lie  aroij 
and  do  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothij 
instead  of  having  the  opportunity] 
doing  useful  work.” 

I  maintain  that  for  anyone  from  I 
to  80  years  of  age  in  good  health 
reasonable  amount  of  work  never  huij 
It  is  good  for  most  of  us,  and 
than  living  on  somebody  else  or  on  j 
lief,  and  any  law  and  regulation  tlj 
interferes  with  such  work  for  a  healtl 
person,  young  or  old,  is  dead  wrong! 

Not  only  is  the  present  law  for  i 
ployment  of  minors  bad  enough 
there  is  tremendous  pressure  on 
Legislature  to  pass  laws  even  more  I 
strictive.  The  New  York  Farm  Burd 
reports  that  bills  were  introduced! 
the  State  Legislature  this  last  winl 
to  restrict  persons  under/ 16  years] 
age  who  hold  a  farm  work  permit  fr| 
certain  operations  in  connection  vvj 
tractor  and  harvesting  equipment. 

Now  of  course  there  are  some  reasij 
why  it  is  necessary  for  farmers 
parents  to  be  more  cautious  in  usil 
the  labor  of  teen-agers  on  farms,  ’ll 
New  York  Farm  Bureau  points  out  tlj 
farms  are  continuing  to  become  nnj 
mechanized.  Some  farmers  are  carela 


in  permitting  small  children  on 
around  farm  machinery  and  allow 
young  children  to  drive  equipment 


highways.  Accidents  caused  by 


sti 


carelessness  seem  larger  in  numlj 
than  they  really  are  because  they 
into  newspaper  headlines. 

The  present  child  labor  law  and  ni 
proposals  are  being  discussed  at 
Farm  Bureau  Kitchen  Konferences 
over  New  York  State,  and  farm! 
themselves  are  being  asked  what 
possible  solutions  are.  When  the  reco] 
mendations  from  these  Konferem 
are  in,  the  Farm  Bureau  will  summ 
ize  them  and  use  them  as  a  basis 
conferences  with  the  New  York  St; 
Legislature  and  other  State  officials 


Modify  Restrictions 

My  own  opinion  is  that  a  very  la 
majority  of  farmers  will  recomme 
that  they  be  let  alone,  that  present 
strictive  legislation  and  regulati 
should  be  greatly  modified  or  repea 
entirely  so  far  as  labor  on  farms 
concerned  when  it  does  not  inter  < 
with  school  work.  It  is  an  insult  to 
good  common  sense  and  judgmen 
farmers  and  parents  to  think  that  ■ 
do  not  care  enough  about  the  we 
of  their  own  young  people  to  < 
proper  care  of  them  without  inter' 
ence  by  laws  and  administrative 
reaucrats.  , 

It  would  be  interesting,  indeed, 
some  parent  would  contest  the  PieS 
law  in  the  courts.  I  am  no  lawyer 
I  believe  the  letter  and  spirit  ol  1 
present  child  labor  laws  as  they  apff 
to  farm  young  people  are  uncons  j 
tional  and  a  direct  interference  °  L 
dividual  rights  as  set  forth  in  t  e 
stitution.  What  do  you  think? 


John  &0O dt*)'* 


'Back-scat  driver! 


the  instant  you  pull  the  TA  lever ! 


PM§8 

mm 


OW  the  Formal!  400  with  TA  for  nonstop,  full-power  turns  with  this  big- 
C.  ormick®  disk  harrow.  When  you  pull  the  TA  lever  you  reduce  speed  one-third  .  .  . 
9a|n  power  for  a  pivot  turn  ...  get  snappy  hydraulic  action  that  assures  fast,  precise 
'Mement  control. 


Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  farm-easy  5! 
Give  us  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  Torque  Ampli¬ 
fier,  Fast-Hitch,  Hydra-Touch,  independent  pto  and 
power  steering  save  effort  .  .  .  cut  farming  time  and 
costs !  Ask  about  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan. 


SEE  YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER  DEALER 

•  <  uat.'on°^  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmali  Tractors 
0  °r  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Internationar  300  Utility  Tractor 

Keep  going  in  tough-going— when  others  shift  or  stall!  Just  pull  the 
Torque  Amplifier  lever  to  increase  drawbar  pull  up  to  45% — on 
the  go !  You  actually  get  more  pull-power  in  3rd-TA  than  in  regular 
2nd  gear  to  keep  you  "barreling”  ahead  instead  of  bogging  down. 
Just  release  the  TA  lever  to  resume  full  3rd  gear  speed  instantly 
when  the  going  gets  easier.  This  is  the  way  you  go  farther  on  a 
gallon  of  gas  .  .  .  gain  extra  rounds.  This  is  why  you  can  plow  10 
to  15%  more  daily  with  an  International  300  Utility  or  a  Farmali® 
300  or  400  tractor  with  IH  Torque  Amplifier  drive! 

Try  the  Big  IH  Farm-Easy  Five! 

Torque  Amplifier  increases  drawbar  pull  up  to  45%  on-the-go  .  .  .  gives 
you  a  shift-free  choice  of  two  speeds  in  each  gear — 10  speeds  forward! 
Fast-Hitch  gives  you  Back  . .  .  Click! . . .  and  Go  hook-ups _ lifts  imple¬ 

ments  hydraulically ...  lets  them  work  the  way  they  work  best! 

Hydra-Touch®  gives  you  complete  hydraulic  control  of  the  biggest  imple¬ 
ments  .  . .  demountable  cylinders  . . .  "move  and  forget”  controls. 
Independent  pto  gives  "separate  engine”  performance  with  pto  ma¬ 
chines.  Stop  pto  for  nonstop  turns  . . .  start  it  without  stopping  tractor. 
Power  steering  lets  you  steer  and  turn  heavy  front-mounted  implements 
with  one  hand  .  .  .  leaves  other  hand  free  to  operate  controls. 

r - - - , 

International  Harvester  Company 
P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept  .  AA-10,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  the  ways  IH  farm-easy  features  can  save 
time,  sweat  and  cash!  Send  catalog  checked: 

I  I  International  300  Utility  (3-plow)  Q  Farmali  400  (4-plow) 

I  I  Farmali  300  (3-plow)  Farmali  200  (2-plow) 

I  I  Farmali  100  (1-2  plow)  Q  Farmali  Cub®(l-plow) 

Name - Q  Student 

Address _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ State _ 

My  IH  dealer  ls; _ _ _ _ 


Send  for 
FREE 
catalog 


(628)  8 


What? 

^How? 

Why? 


How  much  does  it  cost  to  renovate  an 
acre  of  old  pasture? 

Some  figures  taken  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  indicate  it  may 
vary  from  as  little  at  $38  to  as  much 
as  $123.  This  included  the  hiring  ,of-  a 
bulldozer  where  needed,  fuel  for  the 
tractor,  as  well  as  lime,  fertilizer,  and 
seed.  Where  brush  is  present,  the  cost, 
of  course,  will  be  increased.  In  spite  of 
the  cost,  many  farmers  are  finding  it 
profitable  to  renovate  old  pasture.  This 
is  one  way  to  increase  the  size  of  your 
business  as  well  as  reduce  cash  costs 
for  grain  for  cows. 

What  is  the  change  in  water  content  of 
silage  between  the  milk  stage  and  the 
hard  dough  stage? 

At  the  milk  stage,  corn  silage  will 
average  about  80%  of  water.  About 
three  weeks  later,  at  the  hard  dough 
stage,  water  content  is  about  70%.  The 
man  who  puts  corn  in  the  silo  at  this 
point  avoids  transporting  a  tremendous 
volume  of  water  and  puts  into  the  silo 
a  much  increased  tonnage  of  nutrients 
for  his  cows. 

Does  a  heavy  fertilized  crop  require 
less  moisture  than  one  grown  on  a  field 
with  less  fertilizer? 

Both  observations  and  experience 
show  that  in  dry  weather  most  crops 
do  better  where  there  is  heavy  fertiliz¬ 
ation.  Farmers  frequently  observe  that 
a  good  farmer  stands  out  during  an  un¬ 
favorable  season,  and  doubtless  a  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  fertilizer  is  one  reason. 


Somewhere  I  remember  seeing  figures 
showing  an  increase  in  production  as  a 
result  of  growing  larger  heifers.  Could 
you  give  me  those  figures? 

At  Cornell  University  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  an  increase  of  100  lbs.  in 
body  weight  at  the  time  of  freshening 
gave  the  following  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion:  Ayrshire,  465  lbs.;  Brown  Swiss, 
460  lbs.;  .Guernsey,  750  lbs.;  Holstein, 
970  lbs.;  Jersey,  490  lbs. 

Have  any  experiments  been  conducted 
on  the  use  of  ear  corn  silage? 

At  the  Ohio  Station  some  ear  corn 
too  immature  to  shell  was  run  through 
an  ensilage  cutter  set  for  a  %”  cut.  It 
made  satisfactory  silage  and  was  fed 
both  to  heifers  and  producing  cows  as 
part  of  a  balanced  ration  and  compared 
to  others  without  ear  corn  silage.  The 
conclusion  was  it  is  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  both  for  growing  heifers  and  milk 
production. 

When  old  hens  are  carried  over  for  a 
second  year  is  it  better  to  keep  lights  on 
them  or  force  them  into  a  molt? 

The  usual  advice  is  to  force  a  molt  by 
cutting  down  on  the  water  supply  for 
two  days  and  withholding  mash  for 
five  days  to  a  week. 


Lights  are  used  without  a  break  by 
most  poultrymen  who  keep  birds  in 
production  for  15  to  18  months  and 
then  sell  them.  If  this  is  do’ne  on  hens 
you  intend  to  keep  for  two  years,  you 
are  likely  to  find  production  unsatis¬ 
factory  before  the  year  is  over. 


Is  it  advisable  to  graze  winter  wheat 
in  the  fall  and  spring  where  the  chief  ob-' 
jective  is  to  harvest  grain? 

Where  conditions  are  favorable,  more 
feed  is  obtained  where  grain  is  both 
grazed  and  harvested. 

The  farther  north  you  live,  the  less 
satisfactory  is  fall  and  spring  grazing 
of  wheat.  The  more  hardy  the  grain, 
the  better  it  will  live  over  the  winter 


* 


‘and  the  more  it  can  be  grazed. 
Grains,  in  order  of  winter  hardiness, 
are:  rye,  wheat,  winter  barley,  and 
winter  oats. 

Where  any  of  these  grains  are  used 
for  grazing  it  is  often  recommended 
they  be  seeded  at  50%  above  the  usual 
rate  and  that  they  be  seeded  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  fall  and  with  ample 
fertilizer  being  used. 

How  much  grain  is  required  for  a  dry 
cow? 

Where  pasture  or  roughage  is  top 
quality,  2  to  4  lbs.  of  grain  per  day, 
while  on  poor  pasture  or  roughage,  as 
much  as  10  lbs.  per  day. 

Good,  dairymen  depend  more  on  the 
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appearance  of  the  cow  than  on  rules 
They  know  that  grain  fed  to  cows  whel 
dry  often  bring  more  profit*  than  gral 
fed  when  producing. 


Why  is  a  market  wide  pool  consider 
to  be  better  from  a  producers  side  tho| 
from  a  handler  pool? 

In  a  handler’s  milk  pool,  the  buye 
is  inclined  to  keep  his  purchases  as  nea 
to  fluid  requirements  as  possible,  whic 
may  leave  many  good  dairymen  out  i 
the  cold.  Also,  there  is  competition  be 
tween  dealers  and  dissatisfactio 
among  the  producers  when  one  deale 
is  successful  in  keeping  his  fluid  mil 
utilization  high  and  therefore  to  pa; 
a  better  price  than  a  competitor. 


Controls  stubborn  mastiti 
starving  disease  germs  t 


Nitrofurazone  in  Pen-FZ  kills  mastitis  "bugs" 
before  they  can  build  up  resistance 


No  succeeding  generations 
survive  to  fight  back 

Many  dairymen  feel  their  mastitis 
treatments  seem  to  be  less  effective 
now  than  when  they  first  came  into 
use.  More  and  more  “stubborn”  cases 
are  encountered.  Often,  several  ex¬ 
tra  tubes  of  ointment  are  needed  to 
produce  even  a  temporary  improve¬ 
ment.  Flare-ups  are  common  .  .  . 
milk  checks  cut. 

These  dairymen  report  increasing 
concern  about  the  development  of  a 
“new  type”  of  mastitis.  Hardy,  re¬ 
sistant  bacteria  survive  treatment, 
fight  back  and  interfere  with  com¬ 
plete  recovery. 

If  this  has  been  a  problem  on  your 
farm,  there’s  new  help  at  hand  .  .  . 
an  entirely  new  treatment,  called 
Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ.  It  contains  nitro¬ 
furazone,  one  of  those  man-made, 
germ-killing  nitrofurans,  plus  low- 
level  penicillin. 


These  two  germ  fighters  team  up 
in  Pen-FZ  to  produce  a  new  type 
of  treatment  .  .  .  one  that  takes  up 
the  fight  against  mastitis  where  the 
“wonder  drugs”  left  off  .  .  .  and  does 
its  job  in  an  entirely  different  way. 

Most  old-style  treatments  attempt 
to  do  their  job  of  reducing  mastitis 
by  merely  holding  down  growth  of 
bacteria.  This  leaves  the  real  clean¬ 
up  to  the  cow’s  own  natural  body 
defenses,  which  are  not  always  ade¬ 
quate.  With  Pen-FZ,  nitrofurazone 
takes  over.  Actually  KILLS  bacteria 
.  .  .  does  its  mastitis-fighting  job  by 
forcing  bacteria  to  starve  themselves 
to  death,  immediately. 

The  result,  as  demonstrated  in 
over  10  years  of  testing:  no  signifi¬ 
cant  bacterial  resistance  to  nitro* 
furazone.  That’s  one  reason  why  field 
reports  from  dairy  scientists  and 
dairymen  show  Pen-FZ  to  be  fe  high¬ 
ly  effective  mastitis  treatment  which 
can  control  even  stubborn  mastitis 
cases  and  flare-ups. 


Dairy  management  from  the  business  angle 
combines  sound  practices  with  new 


medication 


Mastitis  control  is  more  than  medi¬ 
cation  alone.  That’s  why  Hes’s  & 
Clark  urges  you  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  here. 


1.  Milk  cows  in  order  .  .  .  healthy 
cows  first. 

2.  Use  Detecto  net  or  strip  cup. 

3.  Wash  teats  and  udders. 

4.  Milk  rapidly. 

5.  Use*  milker  correctly. 

6.  Keep  milker  clean. 

7.  Remove  sources  of  cow  injuries. 

8.  Buy  only  young  replacement 
stock  and  isolate  at  first. 

9.  Have  your  veterinarian  periodi¬ 
cally  test  your  herd  for  mastitis. 

10.  Use  the  right  treatment  .  . 
Pen-FZ. 


Ever  see  a  germ 
off  feed  ? 

Actual  microscopic  photo* 
graphs  before  and  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  nitrofurans. 


NORMAL  GERMS.. 


Normal  bacteria,  when  un* 
hampered  by  drugs,  grow  inf 
an  orderly  pattern.  They 
thrive  and  multiply  such  as 

fhncn  r*  n  m  m  n  n  Hl.^case  •  CSUS* 


these  common  disease  -caus1 
ing  organisms 


GET  SICK  ... 

When  treated  with  the  hitro 
furans,  germs  get  sick, go 
feed.”  Some  die  immediately- 
Others  grow  distorted,  sweu 
up  and  start  to  die. 


AND  DIE 

Jut  it’s  a  losing  ^'profit* 
:nd  of  the  road 
•obbing  disease  multipb- 
Jnable  to  feed  or  mu  r  nd 
;erms  starve  to  deaw 
lisintegrate. 
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liinior  Livestock 
dinners  at  Fair 

gVENTEEN  -  YEAR  -  OLD  Paul 
Sears,  4-H  club  member  of  Homer, 
i  y  won  grand  championship  honors 
the  Dairy  Showmanship  class  for  all 
Ireeds  in  4-H  and  F.F.A.  competition 
uhe  New  York  State  Fair  last  month. 

Exhibiting  his  Holstein  2-year-old, 
ifjde  Wilmar  John,  Paul  topped  five 
(her  class  winners.  James  Dean,  18, 
[tliaca,  took  top  Showmanship  honors 
the  Jersey  class;  Duncan  Bellinger, 


Schoharie  county,  first  in  Brown  Swiss; 
Christel  Brown,  Jamesville,  first  in 
Guernsey;  Ronny  Hqncel,  16, West 
Winfield,  first  in  milking  Shorthorn; 
Donald  Cook,  Burke,  first  in  Ayrshire 
showmanship. 

Three  .Ayrshires  exhibited  by  15- 
year-old  Floyd  Loper,  Jr.,  Hornell,  won 
five  out  of  six  championships  in  Junior 
competition.  His  “Kenmore  Vanessa” 
was  also  Grand  and  Senior  female 
champion  in  open  competition.  The 
complete  list  of  championship  winners, 
by  breeds,  follows: 

Ayrshire":  Gr.,  Sr.,  Jr.,  Res.  Gr.  and  Res. 
Sr.  Champions — Floyd  Loper,  Jr.,  15,  Hor¬ 


nell.  Res.  Jr.  champion  —  Dennis  Griffin, 
20,  Burke. 

•  Brown  Swiss:  Gr.,  Sr.,  and  Jr.  cham¬ 
pions — Duncan  Bellinger,  20,  Schoharie. 
Res.  Gr.,  Res.  Sr. — Victor  Sammons,  13, 
Johnstown.  Res.  Jr. — Jeffrey  Van  Blake, 
14,  Cobleskill. 

Guernsey:  Gr.  and  Sr.  champion — Judith 
A.  Sine,  17,  Ithaca.  Jr.  champion  —  Carol 
Younger,  11,  Yorktown  Heights.  Res.  Gr. 
and  Res.  Sr.  —  Nettie  Sweet,  16,  Pine 
Plains,  Res.  Jr.— Earl  Outhouse,  19,  Can¬ 
andaigua. 

Holstein-Friesian:  Gr.  and  Sr.  cham¬ 
pion — William  Jones,  17,  Remsen,  Jr. 
champion — Clair  Thompson,  18,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris.  Res.  Gr.  and  Res.  Sr.  —  Paul  Sears, 
17,  Homer.  Res.  Jr. — June  Collins,  16,  Ma¬ 
lone. 

Jersey:  Gr.  and  Sr.  champion  —  Diane 
Flannery,  12,  Marion.  Jr<  champion  — 


ases  by 


leath 


ire's  why  many  old- 
fle  treatments  are 
ss  effective  today 

'ou  wonder  why  mastitis  treat- 
itsseem  to  be  losing  their  punch, 
y  experts  report  three  possible 

;es: 

ieyeral  kinds  of  germs  cause  mas- 
.  not  a  single  kind.  That’s  why 
i-FZ  has  proved  effective.  It  con- 
is  nitrofurazone  and  penicillin  — 
mpletely  different  combination  of 
-that’s  effective  against  a  broad 
|ge  of  mastitis  organisms, 
ome  bacteria  —  just  like  flies  — 
bred  straips  resistant  to  former 
'erful  treatments.  Yet,  in  over  10 
's’  testing,  no  significant  case  of 
erial  resistance  to  nitrofurazone 
developed.  Nitrofurazone  KILLS 
s.  And  a  dead  gferm  cannot  breed 
tance. 

feny  old-style  mastitis  treatments 
heir  best  job  against  “strep-type” 
s.  As  a  result,  strep-caused  mas- 
has  decreased,  giving  other  types 
astitis  a  chance  to  multiply.  Pen- 
a  proved  effectiveness  against 
strep  and  other  types  of  mastitis 


r 


has 


Pen-FZ  assures 
effective  protection 

lneed  a  powerful  drug  combina- 
to  knock  out  the  mixed  infec- 
Ps  and  resistant  organisms  that 
se  mastitis  today.  Pen-FZ  does 
fjob  with  an  effective,  2-way  punch. 

rst-  it  supplies  mighty-but-mild 
f°urazone.  This-  two-fisted  germ 
r  destroys  the  four  kinds  of  bac- 
which  most  commonly  cause 
* 's'  Knocks  out  strains  which 
^become  resistant  to  antibiotics 

cond,  Pen-FZ  contains  low-level 
,  1  in  to  team  up  with  nitrofura- 


le  for 
:hat 


greater  germ-killing  power, 
s  why  Pen-FZ  gives  guar- 
effective  results. 

host 


See  the  benefits  in  your  <y/vn  herd. 

Get  free  extra  tubes  of  Pen-FZ  from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer 

No  product  has  really  proved  its  worth  until  you  measure  results  on  your 
own  farm  under  your  own  herd  conditions. 

That’s  why  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  is  offering  extra  tubes  free  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  to  help  you  get  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  Pen-FZ. 

If  you  act  now  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  give  you  2  full-size  tubes  free 
with  the  purchase  of  10. 

When  used  as  recommended,  Pen-FZ  gives  guaranteed  effective  results 
or  your  money  back. 


Field  trials  show 
effectiveness 
of  Pen-FZ 

Pen-FZ  with  nitrofurazone  has 
been  tested  by  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  dairy-  experts,  bacteriolo¬ 
gists,  members  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  associations  and  dairy 
farmers.  A  typical  example  is 
this,  test  by  the  bacteriology 
department  at  a  leading  state 
university. 

Nitrofurazone  and  3  antibio¬ 
tics  were  compared  for  activity 
against  total  of  760  bacterial 
cultures  isolated  from  infected 
udders.  Ratings  against  staphy¬ 
lococcus  cultures  were:  (1) 
nitrofurazone,  (2)  antibiotic  A, 
(3)  antibiotic  B,  (4)  antibiotic 
C.  Against  strep  cultures:  (1) 
antibiotic  A  or  nitrofurazone, 
(2)  antibiotic B,  (3)  antibiotic C. 
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germ  killers  that  last,  from  . .  . 


ESS  &  CLARK 

Ashland.  Ohio 
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Henry  Luchsinger,  13,  Syracuse.  Res.  Gr. 
and  Res.  Sr.  —  John  Blankenburg,  13, 
Stanley.  Res.  Jr.  —  Jane  Johnson,  14, 
Meridale. 

—  A.  A.  — 

CORTLAND  SALE  BRINGS 
GOOD  AVERAGE 

“I’d  certainly  be  willing  to  sell  them 
again  this  way,  if  I  had  it  to  do  all 
over  again,”  said  Harland  Carpenter 
of  Dryden,  owner  of  a  herd  of  15  dairy 
cattle  consigned  to  the  Dairy  Round- 
Up  Sale  held  Monday,  September  17 
in  the  Holstein  Club  barn  on  the  Old 
Fairgrounds  in  Cortland. 

Over  80  animals  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  nearly  $13,000  in  this  experimental 
open  consignment  sale  sponsored  by 
the  Agricultural  extension  services  of 
Cortland,  Cayuga,  Onondaga  and 
Tompkins  Counties.  Buyers  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  as  far  away  as  Delaware, 
New  Jersey.  Animals  meeting  the 
health  requirements  for  out  of  state 
shipment  brought  top  prices. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  the  staff  of 
Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coopera¬ 
tive,  statewide  livestock  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  with  headquarters  in  Ithaca. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction 
of  O.  Charles  Koenig,  who  heads  the 
cooperative’s  Farm  Sales  Division.  Auc¬ 
tioneers  were  Lou  Shubert,  Harold 
Jones,  Russ  Hurlburt,  and  Koenig. 

Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative  reported  that  good  springer 
cows,  sold  from  $225  to  $325;  good 
handling  cows,  from  $200  to  $335;  and 
good  fresh  cows,  from  $159  to  $280. 

4  —  A.  A.  - 

CHERRY,  VEGETABLE 
GROWERS  WIN  AT  FAIR 

*  1 4  HE  New  York  State  Cherry  Grow- 
I  ers  Assn.*  of  Rochester  took  first 
prize  of  $1,000  for  its  display  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair. 

Other  winners  in  the  Fruit  Depart¬ 
ment  were:  Second  prize,  $900,  Roch¬ 
ester  Area  Growers;  Third,  $800,  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Apple  Growers  Assn.; 
Fourth,  $500,  National  Grange  Coop¬ 
erative;  Fifth,  $500,  Western  New  York 
Peach  Growers. 

First  prize  of  $500  in  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  Collection  of  packaged  vegetables 
was  awarded  to  the  Rochester  Area 
Growers  display,  of  which  Melville 
Smallridge  is  exhibit  chairman. 

Other  winners  were: 

Second  prize,  $450,  Onondaga  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Assn.,  Howard  Mills,  ex¬ 
hibit  chairman;  Third,  $350,  Oswego 
Vegetable  Growers. 

—  A.  A.  — 

TIMBER  IS  A  CROP 

Home  grown  lumber  costs  only  about 
one-third  of  building  materials  pur¬ 
chased  commercially.  Farmers  can  often 
cut  good  quality  lumber  from  their 
farm  forests  and  to  the  extent  that 
they  do  so,  the  farm  timber  stand  is 
a  crop  just  like  corn  or  tobacco  which 
the  farmer  can  harvest  according  to  his 
needs.  To  produce  high-quality  timber 
it  is  important  to  protect  the  growing 
timber  from  firef  keep  livestock  out  of 
it,  and  cut  out  low-value  trees  for  use 
as  fence  posts,  fuel  wood  or  rough 
lumber. 


champion — Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Pen 
Jr.  champion — Lake  Louise  Farm,  Dal 
Penn. 

Females :  Gr.  and  Sr.  champion  —  Bro 
lawn  Pretty  Polly,  Grayce  Farms,  I 
ton,  Penna.  Res.  Gr.  champion  ~  Wo 
acres  Farm,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Jr.  ci,a 
pion  —  McDonald  Farms,  Cortland, 
County  or  District  Herds:-  Finger  La 
Guernsey  Breeders  Assn. 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN 

Bulls:  Gr.  and  Sr.  champion — Pabst  Wa 
er  Rebright,  Alson  D.  Weller  &  Son,  L( 
ville.  Res.  Gr.  champion — Cherry  Ki 
Farm,  Burke.  Jr.  champion  —  Pinev 
Farm,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Females :  Gr.  and  Sr.  champion  —  Han 
Farms  King  Linda  Lee,  Harden  Fan 
Camden.  Res.  Gr.  champion— J.  N.  Ea 
shaw,  Dimiclt,  Penna.  Jr.  champion 
Clair  Thompson,  Nunda. 

JERSEY 

Bulls:  Gr.  champion — Golden  Moor  Spa 


MORE  THAN  1,200  cattle  com¬ 
peted  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair  at  Syracuse  last  month 
for  $25,745  in  premiums. 
Champions  in  the  dairy  and  beef  classes 
were  announced  as  follows: 


Wyirv  Cal  fie 


Bulls 

pit  Thorny 
Nedrow. 
pion — Di 
Females 


Grand  and  Senior  champion — Lip- 
Village  Brook  Farms, 
Reserve  Grand  and  Junior  cham- 
nondale  Farm,  Fort  Covington. 
Grand  and  Senior  champion  — 
Kenmore  Vanessa,  Floyd  Loper,  Jr.',  Hor- 
nell.  Reserve  Grand  champion — Hayne’s 
Farms,  Tully.  Junior  champion — William 


%  Go  after  that  EXTRA  PINT 
per  cow  per  day 

We  mean  it !  Only.  $5  DOWN  brings  you 
the  matchless  SURGE  milker  unit.  Up  .to 
24  months  to  pay  on  SURGE  Siphon  par¬ 
lors  —  pipe  lines  —  all  Surge  Equipment. 

Only  Surge  gives  you  genuine  Surge 
Tug  &  Pull  that  keeps  teat  cups  DOWN, 
protects  udders,  helps  you  get  more  milk 
.  .  .  faster. 

And  —  Surge  is  always  easier  to  clean! 

>  Copyright  1956  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


Bulls: 

Keeper 
Res.  C 


Jr.  champion — Harmony  Sporting  Dane 
Harmony  Jersey  Farms,  Greenwich,  Co: 
Females:  Gr.  champion — Harmony  Spc 


DOWN  BRINGS  YOU  GENUINE 

j^Mf^Tug  &  Pull 

Iqgggy^'  MILKING 

Let  us  prove  it  with  a 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

on  your  farm. 


Some  State  Fair  Champions 


Lippitt  Thorny  Lad,  3-year 
-old  bull  owned  by  Village 
Brook  Farm,  Nedrow,  So. 
Onondaga,  was  Senior 
Champion  and  Grand 
Champion  Bull  in  Ayrshire 
competition  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair.  Holding 
the  ribbon  is  Gary  Nich- 
olls,  son  of  the  farm's 
owner. 


OF  NEW  YORK 

842  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


ihe  h/red 'ma* 

MW 

in-  ...orfiredf 


Moor 


Golden 
Sir,  bull  owned  by  Jut 
F.  Payne,  East  Schodc 
was  named  Senior  t 
Grand  Champion  Jer: 
Bull  at  the  New 
State  Fair.  Showing 
animal  is  Howard  Niels 


DIGGER • SHOVEL • CRANE 


MOUNTS  ON  Vh  TON  TRUCK 


DIGS 

STRAIGHT- 

SIDED 

HOLES 


COMPLETELY 

HYDRAULIC 


•  TRENCHES 

•  EXCAVATES 

•  BUILDS 
DAMS 


FAST  CYCLING ,  EASY  TO  OPERATE! 

Do  a  week’s  work  in  half  a  day! 
Trench  for  drainage,  excavate,  build 
dams  and  stock  ponds,  trench  silos 
.  .  .  hundreds  of  other  farm  jobs. 
HOPTO  is  simple,  easy,  safe  to  op¬ 
erate.  Retractable  hydraulic  outrig¬ 
gers  level  unit.  HOPTO  is  com¬ 
pletely  hydraulic! 

BACKHOE  OR  SHOVEL  BUCKET 

Wide  variety  of  attaching  units  adapts 
HOPTO  exactly  to  your  needs.  Digs 
11'  deep;  loads  into  highest  truck! 
HOPTO  models  for  wheel  or  track- 
type  tractor  mounting;  power  take¬ 
off  operated  trailer  units,  three  truck- 
mounted  models  and  complete  wheel 
and  track-mounted  units.  Get  com- 
fVe  information.  /Fc; 

/.-sty. 

Write  Today  for  all  the  facts! 


Judge  Elmer  Hansen,  Cary, 
Illinois,  awards  dairy 
showmanship  trophy  to 
Ronnie  Hancel,  16,  West 
Winfield,  N.  Y.  Hancel's 
entry.  Sir  Charlie  Laura, 
won  the  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Female  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  ribbon  at  the  New 
York  State  Fair. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  BADGER  MACHINE  CO.,  WINONA,  MINN 


CONTROL  ENGLISH  SPARROWS 


FOOLPROOF 
NEW  TRAP 


iF  Now  you  can  con- 

+f : :  trol  English  Spar- 

.  rows  around  your  prem¬ 

ises  when  too  numerous,  with  guaranteed  •'elevator- 
type"  Havahart  Trap.  Factory  built.  No  resetting, 
bait  lasts  for  weeks.  Humane.  Songbirds  released  un¬ 
hurt,  Low  price.  MONEY  BACK  TRIAL  OFFER. 

Write  today  for  free  illustrated  literature  ! 
HAVAHART,  131 -A  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

BOX  * 

Unadillo  Silo  Co./  ba-iqi6  Unadillo,  N.Y, 


UNADILLA 
Partitions  Protect 
Your  Cows  Teats 
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Open  Class  Results  at  New  Yni 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page ) 

|eef  Tattle 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

L,  Gr.  champion — Meadowmere  16b2, 
ffjdow  Lane  Farm,  North  Salem. 

Inales:  Gr.  champion — Rally  Edella  55, 
I  Farms,  Millbrook. 

HEREFORD 

L|S:  Champion  —  Portage  Mixer  47, 
Ltirood  Farm,  Pine  City.  Res.  cham- 
L-Cairnwood  Farm,  Bryn  Athyn, 
fcna. 

Itmales:  Champion — R.  B.  Miss  Barry  2, 
1  Farms,  Riegelsville.  Penna. 

SHORTHORN 
(Horned  and  Polled) 

Jills:  Gr  champion  —  Acadia  Charity 
fief,  Cyrus  Eaton,  Northfield.  Ohio. 

:s:  Gr.  champion — Hortensia  Eliza, 
Jederich  Frelinghuysen,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

leers 


All-Breed  Grand  champion  and  Here- 
rd  champion — Shorty  Steer,  a  1,200  lb. 
imor  yearling  Hereford  owned  by  John 
Wehle,  Scottsville. 

Champion  Aberdeen-Angus  —  James 
iristenson,  Canastota. 

Champion  Shorthorn  —  Frederick  Fre- 
ifhuysen. 


nine: 

Winners  in  the  Swine  Department  at 
e  New  York  State  Fair,  as  announced 
George  H.  Wellington,  superintendent, 
ere: 

irkshire:  Gr.  champion  boar  and  sow — 
ihnBhek  and  Sons,  Williamson.  Premier 
reeder — Tie.  Bliek  and  Sons  and  Franlee 
arms.  Victor. 

hester  White:  Gr.  champion  boar  and 
remier  Breeder — Fred  Olmstead.  Hol- 
unb.  Gr.  champion  sow — Marion  Tyler, 
rath  Byron. 

nroc :  Gr.  champion  boar— Edgar  Angle, 
fton.  Gr.  champion  sow  and  Premier 
reeder  —  Happy  Acres  Farm  LLeRoy 
oorman)  Waterloo. 

lotted  Poland  China:  Gr.  champion  boar 
id  sow  and  Premier  Breeder  —  Marion 
fler,  South  Byron. 

ampshire:  Gr.  champion  boar  —  Edward 
(dome,  Brockport.  Gr.  champion  sow  — 
orothy  McColl,  Le  Roy.  Premier  Breeder 
Duane  Ford,  Elba. 

irkshire:  Gr.  champion  boar — Batty  End 
aach,  Akron.  Gr.  champion  sow — Gerald 
inters  Perry.  Premier  Breeder — Blue 
ibbon  Farm  (C.  J.  Shelmidine  and  Sons! 
orraine. 

arrow  Special:  champion,  Marion  B. 
tier,  South  Byron.  Res.  champion  — 
roes  Harbison,  Ransomville. 


hppp 

More  than  700  entries  in  15  breeds  com- 
fed  for  shares  of  the  $6,040  prizes. 

t feeders  took  part  from  7  states'.  Cham- 
®  ribbons  by  breeds  were  awarded  as 

|mPshire:  Ram — James  McGuire.  Oak- 
'd.  Ewe— Brooklea  Farms.  Bath, 
ropshire;  F.  H.  Vahlsing,  Eaton.  Maine. 
®  all  honors. 

orsett :  Cornell  University — all  honors, 
'“oik:  Ram  and  Ewe — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wes  Brmkerhoff,  Interlaken. 

•rriedale:  Ram  and  Ewe — Wa  Ja  Farm, 
j®  Albany.  Pa. 

wiot:  Ram  and  Ewe  —  Twin  Owls 
a[m  Prpspectville,  Pa. 

"or<l :  Ram  —  Lawrence  L.  Davev.  Mar¬ 
l's.  Ewe — Knollview  Acres,  Camillus. 

’I "down:  Ram  and  Ewe  —  Charles  V. 

. 1  Greensfield  Center. 

S!:  Ralph  E.  Owen.  Fulton,  and  James 
v*lre-  Oakfield,  each  won  ribbon. 
Pjhouillet:  Ram  and  Ewe  —  Twin  Pine 

?'no :  Ram  and  Ewe  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

•  winkerhoff,  Interlaken. 

ombia:  Ram  and  Ewe  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Sipperly.  Tuscarora. 

,,u':  Ram — Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farm, 
yotteville.  Ewe  —  J.  W.  Cook  and  Sons. 
ni*ansbui'g. 

!!f'vool :  Ram  and  Ewe  —  George  Lohr, 
MPUlus 

J  M’rthpr :  Judith  Carnes,  Ithaca. 

°f  3  Wethers:  John  Adams,  Sodus. 

tool 


^|*0|  u 

!t ,  Q  champion  fleece  and  champion 
L  fleece  —  from  Corriedale  ewe 
ft  by  Miss  Jane  Zautner,  Brewerton. 
■erve  grand  champion  fleece  —  Co- 
leiega  ewe  owned  by  Jill  Acres.  Skane- 

c'ass  fleece  —  champion,  Whit- 
( ^Rornestead,  Penn  Yan.  Reserve  — 
1  Preston,  Springwater. 


»ars 

°p't)  Yorlf  and  Connecticut  breeders 
t|je  ^  major  share  of  the  $956  in  prizes 
i  airy  Goat  Department.  There  were 
Petries. 

'tart  t***  Saaneil:  all  championships  — 
•Pnrnh  Harris-  Fabius. 
ttorm  ,  K:  Gr.  champion  doe  —  Lem 
gh  JamesviHe. 

V,  ‘  Gr,  champion  doe— Jean  M.  Gag- 
’  Naugatuck,  Conn. -A  J.  H. 
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Now . . .  new  low  prices  on  Purina 

CHECK-R-BOARD  DAIRY 


PURINA  QUALITY  AT  “SPECIAL”  PRICES 
AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  DAIRYMEN 

Now  is  the  time  when  your  herd  should  be 
getting  a  good  grain  ration  like  Purina  Check- 
R-Board  Dairy.  Your  present  decision  of  “what 
to  feed”  and  “how  to  feed  it”  is  important  to 
your  winter  profits. 

That’s  why  we’ve  reduced  Check-R-Board  Dairy 
an  additional  $2.00  per  ton  during  October. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  dairymen  in  this 
area  know  it  has  the  nutrients  to  make  lots  of 
milk  while  holding  valuable  cow  condition. 
We  want  you  to  try  it .  .  .  see  what  it  may  do 
for  your  herd.  For  dairymen’s  comments  read 
at  right. 

Check-R-Board  Dairy  is  formulated  for  local 
conditions  .  .  .  arrives  fresh  at  your  farm.  It’s 
available  in  14,  16,  18  and  20%  protein  levels. 
Order  a  couple  of  tons  at  these  extra  savings 
from  your  Purina  Dealer.  And  remember,  serv¬ 
ice  is  FREE  with  the  Checkerboard  Bag! 

For  Special  Prices 

•  Check  your  local  newspaper 

•  Call  your  Purina  Dealer 

Offer  good  through  October  31 


Willard  Drumm,  Niverville,  N.  Y. 

“Uniformity  is  the  thing  I  like  about 
Check-R-Board  Dairy.  It's  always 
the  same  and  my  cows  like  it.  We 
feed  it  the  year  around  . . .  have  to 
do  it  to  get  ‘good’  milk  checks.” 


Allen  Montgomery,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

“I  always  heard  Purina  had  a  good 
feed  but  it  was  too  high  priced. 
Just  one  year  of  feeding  Check-R- 
Board  Dairy  has  convinced  me 
otherwise.  My  cows  like  it ...  do 
well  on  it.” 


David  Hodge,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hodge,  manager  of  Union 
Springs  Academy  Farm,  says,  “Every 
month  since  feeding  Check-R-Board 
Dairy  16%  we’ve  had  an  increase 
in  both  milk  and  fat  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  cows.  Mostly  a  fall  dairy,  my 
30  head  were  producing  fifteen 
85-lb.  cans  daily  in  June.” 


CHECK-R-BOARD  DAIRY  AVAILABLE  ONLY  IN 
NEW  YORK  AND  PARTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

This  “special”  is  confined  to  areas  of  New  York 
State  and  the  northern  fringe  counties  ofPennsyl- 
vania  where  Purina  Check-R-Board  Dairy  is  sold. 
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Now  You  Can  Replace  100  lbs.  Milk  with 
Kaff-A  For  Less  Than  $1.80! 

Right  now  Kaff-A  prices  are  slashed  so  you 
can  raise  the  best  Fall  calves  you’ve  ever 
grown— for  the  lowest  cost! 

New  Kaff-A  with  Hidrolex*  replaces  milk 
in  calf  feeding  pound  for  pound  with  a  nutri¬ 
tious  solution  that  costs  you  less  than  $1.80 
per  cwt.  Just  one  25  lb.  box  of  Kaff-A  takes 
care  of  the  entire  nursing  needs  of  an  average 
calf  (after  colostrum)  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$4.50  per  head. 

Compare  KAFF-A  with  COW'S  MILK! 

Kaff-A  gives  you  values  not  even  cow’s  milk 
can  supply— “pre-digested”  milk  sugars  of 
Hidrolex— DLW*  fermentation  factors— Aureo- 
mycin,  “the  best  antibiotic  for  calves,”  to  pre¬ 
vent  scouring;  extra  Vitamin  A  and  D— and  an 

absolutely  uniform  diet  to  help  prevent  upsets. 

\  *  {/ 

Compare  with  Any  Other  Replacer! 

Kaff-A  is  not  like  ordinary  cereal  base  or  whey 
base  substitutes.  Kaff-A  is  a  complete,  safe  re¬ 
placement  for  cow’s  milk  for  calves  any  age 
after  colostrum.  It  contains  65%  balanced  milk 
solids— from  hydrolyzed  whey,  sweet  cream 
buttermilk,  and  edible  grade  dried  skim  milk. 
That’s  why  Kaff-A  makes  a  complete  replacer 
when  diluted  1  lb.  to  9  lbs.  of  warm  water! 


Stock  up  on  Kaff-A  now— at  this  new,  low  Fall  price!  Get  a  supply  of  the 
economy  25  lb.  boxes  (or  reusable  metal  pails  now  only  $4.95)  from  your 
feed  dealer,  milk  hauler  or  hatcheryman.  Sale  prices  good  only  through 

November  30,  1956. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DANVILLE,  ILLINOIS 

•T.M.’s  for  milk  by-products  manufactured  exclusively 
by  Consolidated  Products  Co..  Danville,  Ill. 
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JIOCOLATE  CAKE  CONTEST  NEWS 


|HE  BIGGEST  piece  of  news  this 
month  in  connection  with  the 
chocolate  cake  contest  which  is 
being  currently  sponsored  by 
L-York  State  Grange  and  American 
Uculturist  is  that  another  valuable 
Ljze  has  been  added  to  those  that  will 
[  to  the  winners  in  the  finals  on  Octo- 
^  30.  The  New  York  State  LP  Gas 
Association  and  the  Caloric  Appliance 
Corporation  have  just  announced  that 
ley  will  award  a  Caloric  Gas  Range 
njuipped  with  a  Roto-Ray  Barbequer 
none  of  the  top  five  winners.  A  pic- 
are  of  the  range  is  shown  on  this  page. 
Sixteen  more  county  winners  have 
ained  the  growing  number  of  cham- 
_ bn  chocolate  cake  makers  who  will 

fjmpete  in  the  finals.  This  brings  the 
amber  up  to  46,  leaving  just  seven 
acre  counties  to  be  heard  from.  Here 
ire  the  latest  county  winners : 

POMONA  WINNERS 


PUNTY 

GRANGE 

WINNER 

liny 

Clarksville 

•Mrs, 

Donald  Robinson 

jttiraugus 

Allegany 

Mrs. 

Margaret  Karl 

timing 

Veteran  \ 

Mrs. 

Wendell  Learn 

Itlumbia 

West  Ghent  Mrs. 

Carol  Hindle 

IlltllllS! 

Silver  Lake 

Mrs. 

Charles  Moore 

rii 

Orchard  ParkMrs. 

Mary  Herman 

ranklin 

Westville 

Mrs. 

James  D.  Wilson 

lirkimer 

Norway 

Mrs. 

Ruth  Carmen 

Itnroe 

Ogden 

Mrs. 

Patsy  Sorce 

loitjomery 

Florida 

Mrs. 

Pearl  Armer 

Hiagara 

Pekin 

Mrs. 

Lloyd  Harrington 

fitaam-Westchester  Mahopac 

Mrs. 

Horace  Lockwood 

btPtca 

Kendaia 

Mrs. 

Grace  Simons 

\ 

It.  Lawrence 

Winthrop 

Mrs. 

Lawrence  Garvey 

pining 

Warsaw 

Mrs. 

Aileen  Tuttle 

rites 

Benton 

Mrs. 

Lloyd  Ledgerwood 

We  certainly  do  enjoy  the  interesting 
iomments  that  come  in  from  the  Po- 
nona  Service  and  Hospitality  Commit- 
ee  chairmen  who  have  charge  of  the 
eunty  contests.  Here  are  brief  notes" 
rora  some  of  their  reports : 

Albany  County:  “Mrs.  Robinson  lives 
m  a  farm  and  has  been  a  Grange  mem- 
since  1932  and  held  many  offices. 
She  wrote  me  she  was  thrilled  to  win 
county  contest,  and  that  it  was  her 
irst  time  as  a  winner.  We  had  an  entry 
rom  every  Subordinate  Grange  in  the 
sunty,”  (Mrs.  Ethel  Rivenburg) 

Dutchess  County:  “Our  county  win- 
®r>  Charles  Moore,  is  a  long-time 
nember  of  Silver  Lake  Grange,  and  a 
'cry  active  one,  even  though  she  is  85 
,{ars  old.  On  the  day  of  our  county 
Obtest,  she  was  helping  in  the  kitchen 
®  the  supper  committee.  She  and  her 
susband  live  in  Rhinebeck,  and  cele-- 
'hted  their  60th  wedding  anniversary 
lst  December  8th.”  (Mrs.  Harold 


Monroe  County:  “Our  winner,  Mrs. 
atsy  Source,  lives  on  a  farm  with  her 
IUs!hnd  and  their  three  little  daugh- 
ers.  Besides  running  her  home,  lyirs. 
'.0UlCe  helps  her  husband  on  the  farm; 
so,  she  has  a  large  flower  and  vege- 
a  e  garden.  In  addition,  she  is  very 
C‘ve  *n  Grange  and  Home  Bureau. 

| e  18  such  a  good  cakemaker  that  she 
0  ten  asked  by  friends  and  neighbors 
ecorate  their  cakes  for  special  oc- 
^■ons.  Her  two  special  hobbies  are 
y  different — reading  and  horses. 


I,e  more  Prize  for  state 

,nners  of  the  Grange- 
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Although  she  had  done  some  horseback 
riding  before  her  marriage,  her  inter¬ 
est  in  it  has  grown  and  she  is  now 
an  ardent  fan.”  (Mrs.  Raymond  John¬ 
son). 

Montgomery  County:  “While  making 
an  official  visit  at  Florida  Grange,  Mrs. 
Armer  came  to  me  and  said  it  would 
be  of  no  use  for  her  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test  because  she  never  won  anything. 
I  said,  ‘Go  ahead  and  try  it;  you  may 
win,  as  you  like  to  cook.’  She  did  and 
was  so  thrilled  to  be  our  county  win¬ 
ner.”  (Mrs.  Rosmarie  Fredericks) 

Niagara  County:  “Our  winner,  Mrs. 
Harrington,  is  the  mother  of  several 
fine  children.  One  was  sent  as  a  com¬ 
munity  ambassador  from  our  vicinity, 
and  all  of  them  are  interested  in  com¬ 
munity  doings.  She  is  the  PTA  repre¬ 
sentative  here,  very  active  in  Grange, 
Home  Bureau,  and  school  affairs,  and 
is  a  wonderful  person  to  have  around.” 
(Mrs.  May  Spencer) 

Putnam- Westchester  County:  “Mrs. 
Lockwood  is  a  very  cooperative  Grange 
member  and  a  grandmother.  She  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Lincolndale  School  for 
boys  as  a  telephone  operator.”  (Mrs. 
Ida  Moscow) 

Seneca  County:  “Our  county  winner, 
Mrs.  Simons  of  Route  1,  Romulus,  sel¬ 
dom  makes  chocolate  cake,  as  her  fam¬ 
ily  doesn’t  like  it — but  she  won  over 
ten  other  contestants!  A  Grange 
brother,  John  Jones  of  Interlaken,  won 
second  prize,  with  a  score  very  close 
to  the  top  winner’s.”  (Mrs.  Geneva 
Long) 

Yates  County:  “Our  county  winner, 
Mrs.  Ledgerwood,  and  her  husband  and 
three  young  sons  live  on  their  175-acre 
farm  and  hqve  50  high  producing 
Guernsey  cows.  Our  county  contest  was 
a  ‘hundred  per  center’,  with  every  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  sending  in  a  deiicious, 
delectable,  palate-tickling  cake!”  (Mrs. 
Francis  Wright) 

The  finals  will  take  place  on  October 
30  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
during  State  Grange  Annual  Session. 
Three  experts  will  judge  the  cakes  of 
53  county  winners,  and  winners’  names 
will  be  announced  from  the  platform 
the  following  morning.  There  will  be 
an  exhibit  of  all  of  the  wonderful  prizes 
that  will  be  awarded  by  American 
Agriculturist  advertisers,  and  also  of 
the  winning  cakes.  If  you’re  at  State 
Grange,  don’t  miss  these  exhibits.  The 
cakes  will  make  your  mouth  water — 
and  so  will  the  prizes! 


Mrs.  Lloyd  Harrington 
Niagara  County  Winner 


Increase  profits 


prevent 


KETOSIS 


Beacon 

Sodium  Propionate 
Mixture 


Even  a  mild  case  of  Ketosis  usually  costs  1000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  losses  up  to  4000  lbs.  are  not  uncommon.  The  best,  high 
producing  cows  are  most  susceptible.  This  expensive  trouble 
can  be  prevented  for  only  13c  per  cow  per  day.  Beacon  Sodium 
Propionate  Mixture  is  fed  for  the  6  week  period  following  calving. 
It  seldom  fails.  Write  Beacon  at  Cayuga  for  complete  data 
or  see  your  Beacon  dealer. 


MILK  FEVER 


Beacon 


Be-Co-D 


COSTLY  TREATMENT?— LOSS  OF  MILK? 

Prevent  Milk  Fever  for  63c  per  day  (7  days) 

Research  has  found  a  way  to  prevent  Milk  Fever  with  large 
doses  of  Vitamin  D.  The  prescribed  amount  for  one  cow 
comes  in  a  50  lb.  bag  of  Beacon  Be-Co-D.  Eight  pounds  per 
day  is  fed  from  the  5th  to  7th  day  before  calving.  Note  this  is 
a  preventive  treatment  .  .  .  not  for  after  symptoms  appear.  It 
is  so  economical  and  effective,  Be-Co-D  should  be  fed  to  all 
susceptible  cows.  Complete  directions  are  on  the  tag.  Ask 
your  Beacon  dealer. 

Beacon  dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


BEACON 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  LAUREL,  DEL.  •  EASTPORT,  N.  Y. 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS! 


Watch  the  work  fly! 


J 


GRANDFATHER’S  K  LOCK 

A  master  time  piece  with  Westminster  Chime 
and  famous  Mauthe  movement  in  Mahogany 
Case.  Direct  from  Germany.  Price  $293.00. 
Delivered  most  anywhere  and  set  up.  Agents 
Wanted. 

J.  VAN  DER  PLATE,  Sr. 

16  Post  Street,  —  Haledon,  New  Jersey 


HOOF  ROT?  V 


CANKER  — THRUSH 

A  powerful,  #fcnetrating 
antiseptic  and  absorbing 
agent  for  stubborn  hoof 
infections.  Easy  to  apply 
—pour  it  on.  No  band¬ 
age  required.  $1  at  drug 
and  farm  stores  or  write. 
H.W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naif  tor's 

UNITE 
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Really  Pays  Off 

in  NEW  YORK 


New  York  corn  growers  are  fast  discovering 
that  PIONEER  is  the  hybrid  that  really  "pays 
off"  ...  in  big  bumper  yields  of  sound 
quality  grain  —  combined  with  cleaner, 
easier  picking.  Varieties  available  that  make 
excellent  fodder  corn. 

Fine,  high  yielding,  adapted  varieties  .  .  . 
wrih  strong  roots  .  .  .  and  good  resistance  to 
stalk  breaking  and  ear-dropping  .  .  .  that 
have  been  bred  and  developed  to  "meet  and 
match"  New  York  conditions. 

For  TOP  YIELDS  and  PROFITS  from  your  1957 
corn  acreage  —  plant  PIONEER.  See  your 
local  PIONEER  Salesman  TODAY  -  or  write  to 


PIONEER  CORN  COMPANY,  INC. 
TIPTON,  I  N  D  f  A  N  A 


LIVE  AND  LEARN 

By  HUGH  COSLINE 


CHAPTER  XV  DEVELOPING  THE  SPIRIT  (Continued) 


M 


AN  CANNOT  endure  tempera¬ 
tures  much  above  those  found 
in  some  places  on  the  earth. 
He  cannot  live,  even  at  the 
lowest  temperatures  without  exercising 
his  ingenuity.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a 
suitable  range  of  temperatures  hap¬ 
pened  by  mere  chance! 

Consider  this  marvelous  world  and 
dozens  of  similar  examples  will  come 
to  your  mind. 


FrecMloiti 

Most  of  us  take  our  freedom  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  even  have  trouble 
in  defining  it.  The  truth  is  that  the 
foundation  of  free¬ 
dom  is  a  religious 
idea — the  belief  that 
man  as  an  individual 
is  important,  that  he 
is  entitled  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  dignity,  the 
respect  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  to  certain 
rights.  In  a  free 
country,  government 
exists  to  serve  the 
people.  Under  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  where  peo¬ 
ple  have ’no  freedom 
and  no  rights,  the 
individual  exists  to  serve  the  state.  He 
can  be  starved,  enslaved,  or  killed  at 
the  whim  of  the  dictator. 


Hugh  Costine 


If  the  freedom  we  love  is  founded  on 
religion,  especially  on  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  Golden  Rule,  then 
religion  touches  our  lives  intimately 
and  we  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  it. 


Pt*ace 

Everyone  wants  peace;  everyone 
hates  war.  There  may  be  exceptions 
but  they  are  few.  It  is  admitted  by 
most  people  and  most  nations  that  war 
wastes  lives  •  and  natural  resources, 
creates  problems  instead  of  solving 
them,  and  benefits  no  one. 

The  people  of  America  want  peace. 
We  will  not  attack  any  country,  but 
vast  sums  are  spent  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  because  we  do  not 
feel  secure  from  attack.  Nevertheless, 
armed  forces,  however  great,  can  never 
bring  peace  to  all  nations.  When  peace 
comes  it  will  result  from  spiritual  force 
rather  than  from  armed  force. 

The  Golden  Rule— loving  your  neigh¬ 
bor — is  the  key.  Hate  is  destructive  to 
the  one  you  hate  and  to  you,  too;  love 
is  constructive.  We  grow  in  love  of 
others  by  starting  with  members  of  the 
family,  understanding  them,  doing  for 
them.  We  can  never  hope  for  love  and 
understanding  among  nations  while 
there  is  hate  and  distrust  between 
groups,  whether  these  groups  be  relig¬ 
ious,  economic,  or  racial. 

If  you  want  peace,  you  cannot  ignore 
the  things  of  the  spirit. 


buried 


untary  giving.  I  have  sometimes  poi: 
ed  out  the  difference  by  telling  a  stoi 
which  I  call  “The  Socialist  Version 
The  Parable  of  The  Talents.”  It 
the  same  as  the  Bible  version  until” tl 
Master  of  the  vineyard  returns.  Then! 
departs  from  that  version  and  the  M; 
ter  says,  “Take  10  talents  from  tl 
servant  who  made  10  other  talents  a: 
give  them  to  the  servant  who 
his  one  talent  in  the  earth.” 

“But,”  says  the  servant  who  earn! 
five  talents,  “that  doesn’t  seem  fair.1 

“Oh,  well,”  replies  the  Master, 
NEEDS  it.  The  servant  with  the  1( 
talents  is  smart,  he’ll  get  along 
right!” 

Then  I  add  a  comment  about  tl 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  I  poij 
out  that  he  didn’t  tell  the  innkeepi 
“Look  after  this  man  and  the  Goverj 
ment  will  send  you  a  check.”  He 
“Look  after  him  and  I  will  repay  yoi 

These  stories  will  hit  you  with  mo| 
force  when  you  remember  that  one  ol 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  'socialii 
is  “taxing  according  to  ability  to  p: 
and  giving  to  others  according  to  neei 

There  is  always  the  danger 
forced  charity  will  do  more  harm  th; 
good.  There  is  no  impulse  to  “go  ai 
do  likewise”  wrhen  you  receive  a 
ernment  old  age  assistance  check.  The] 
may  not  be  such  an  impulse  on  the  pi 
of  the  receiver  of  voluntary  charity,  bi 
it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  there 


safl 


thi 
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Prosperity 

Like  many  other  things,  prosper! 
is  often  a  by-product.  Hunt  for  it,  wor] 
for  it,  worry  about  it,  pass  laws  abo 
it,  and  we  are  likely  to  miss  it.  Forg| 
it,  but  work  constructively,  exercil 
thrift,  trust  people  and  be  worthy  i 
their  trust,  and  before  you  know  i 
prosperity  is  here 


But  prosperity  has  its  spiritual 
well  as  it  material  side.  As  more  ar 
more  people  practice  the  Golden  Rul 


Every  good  word  you  send  into  thf 
world  is  a  silent,  mighty  power 
working  for  the  ideal  which  you  ad 
vocate. — Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★  * 


Charity 

The  giving  of  charity  comes  from  the 
spirit.  It  is  voluntary  and  cannot  be 
forced  either-  by  the  church  or  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  it  is  forced  it  is  no 
longer  charity;  it  becomes  something 
far  less  desirable,  in  some  cases  posi¬ 
tively  harmful. 

Developing  the  charitable  side  of 
your  spiritual  nature  is  difficult  be¬ 
cause  it  runs  head  on  into  one  of  the 
commonest  characteristics  of  humans, 
selfishness.  What  you  give  to  others 
you  cannot  use  for  yourself. 

But  there  is  truth  in  the  statement 
“It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  It  is  a  truth  that  you  cannot 
appreciate  except  by  experience. 

Advocates  of  socialism,  the  basis  of 
which  is  equal  sharing,  do  not  differ¬ 
entiate  between  forced  giving  and  vol- 


they  find  that  as  employers,  conscien 
forbids  them  to  pay  starvation  wage 
or  as  workers,  to  demand  wages  thi 
kill  all  possibility  of  profit  for  thei 
employer.  They  cannot  make  or  saj 
“shoddy”  merchandise.  They  cann 
steal;  they  cannot  swindle.  Prosper! 
comes  because  everyone  benefits  ai 
cording  to  his  accomplishments. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  everyone  I 
nores  all  honesty  and  fairness,  PrGi 
perity  tends  to  disappear.  Yes,  there 
a  definite  tie  between  spiritual  va  u 
and  prosperity.  If  you  hope  for  PJ'0' 
perity,  you  cannot  ignore  spin Ul 
things. 


Happiness 

Every  individual  wants  to  be  ha.ppj 
Deliberately  to  seek  unhappiness  v>o  • 
be  the  height  of  folly.  .  . 

Happiness  can  be  hunted  by 
for  power  and  fame;  money  and  ‘ 
terial  possession;  or  by  doing  wha  y 
wish  to  do  with  total  disregard  for 
other  person.  You  can  hunt  for  1 
way,  but  you  will  not  find  it. 


Like  prosperity,  happiness  is  ^ 
product  which  comes  to  those  w 
not  seek  it  too  vigorously.  In  a  . 
measure,  happiness  and  conten 
are  made  up  of  the  things  of  the  $P 
Loved  ones,  friends,  books,  an  aPP 
ation  of  nature,  these  are  the 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pogo) 
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Hat  you  will  come  to  cherish  and  which 
|  un  in  n0  waY  taken  from  you. 
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[Exercise  S(ren«Uiens 

If  all  these  things  are  true, 'why  do 
u  many  of  us,  as  individuals,  put  so 
[little  time  and  effort  on  the  cultivation 
i the  spirit?  We  have  inherited  free- 
©  from  our  forefathers  and  many  of 
I  us  have  done  little  to  bolster  those  re- 
ous  principles  and  teachings  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  freedom  we 
cherish.  We  know  that  unused  muscles 
become  flabby  and  that  unused  minds 
become  sluggish,  but  we  seem  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  soul,  the  most  important  part 
of  our  being,  to  flourish  without  atten- 
jon  or  exercise. 

If  we  value  freedom  as  much  as  we 
claim  we  do,  and  if  -freedom  is  based 
on  religious  principles,  let’s  see  what 
we  can  do  to  preserve  both : 

1 1,  Support  Our  Churches 
Unfortunately,  some  of  the  com- 
I  plaints  about  our  churches  are  true. 

;  Some  ministers  have  been  poorly 
trained,  and  the  salary  offered  many 
pastors  in  villages  and  country  is  fqr 
from  adequate.  Some  ministers  favor 
paternalism  in  government  on  the  mis¬ 
taken  premise  that  it  follows  Christian 
principles.  Some  programs  fail  to  in¬ 
terest  the  y^ung  or  inspire  their  elders. 
Some  pastors  dictate  the  policies  of  the 
church. 

But  who  is  at  fault  when  any  of  these 
conditions  exist?  No  one  but  the  mem¬ 
bers,  including  you  and  me,  because  we 
fail  to  give  the  church  the  support  and 
leadership  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Our  churches  need  our  support  in  at 
least  three  ways — our  money;  our  pres¬ 
ence,  and  our  efforts. 

As  a  nation  we  spend  more  money 
for  alcohol  than  for  our  churches;  We 
spend  more  for  tobacco;  we  spend  far 
more  for  entertainment.  It  follows  that 
any  person  truly  persuaded  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  importance  of  the  spirit  will, 
without  argument,  willingly  give  more 
!  financial  support  to  the  church.  Finan¬ 
cial  support  does  not  come  from  “beg¬ 
ging.”  It  is  the  result  of  teaching. 

But  financial  support  is  not  enough. 

[  Our  presence  in  church  is  necessary. 
And  finally  our  effort  and  our  time 
must  be  given.  If  a  pastor  runs  a 
church,  if  the  program  is  inadequate,  if 
membership  is  falling,  the  members 
themselves  can  remedy  the  faults  if 
they  will. 

This  may  sound  like  heresy,  but  you 
can  belong  to  a  church  and  you  can 
w°rk  in  a  church  without  agreeing- 
with  every  statement  made  by  a  min¬ 
uter  or  officer. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past 
when  too  much  emphasis  has  been  put 
°n  unimportant  things  —  on  what  you 
[  should  not  do  rather  than  on  what  you 
!  should  do — and  too  little  attention  given 
^  the  essential  points  of  religion. 

We  have  had  change  and  the  change 
has  been  for  the  better.  Few  pastors 
n°w  preach  of  the  danger  of  hell  fire. 
Such  talk  is  an  attempt  to  rule,  by 
ear-  Now  the  emphasis  is  on  develop- 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

ing  our  spiritual  natures  in  order  to 
live  more  satisfactory  lives  here  on 
earth. 


ri9ht,  "Fido",  let's  get  those  chores 


Belonging  to  a  church  will  help  you 
do  that  and  will  help  you  to  help  others 
to  do  the  same.  Do  this  and  gradually 
we  will  be  a  better,  happier,  more  pros¬ 
perous  people,  living  in  a  better  world. 

2.  Be  Honest 

It  is  so  easy  to  say,  ‘‘Everyone  is  get¬ 
ting  his.  I  am  just  a  sucker  if  I  don’t 
‘get  mine.’  ” 

It  is  easy,  but  it  is  also  deadly.  For¬ 
tunately  for  America,  most  people  are 
honest.  It  is  still  news  when  a  man 
steals.  Honesty  is  the  foundation  of 
freedom,  and  honesty  has  no  price.  The 
man  who  will  steal  a  million,  but  who 
will  not  steal  a  five-dollar  bill,  never 
was  truly  honest. 

3.  Put  First  Things  First 

Material  possessions  can  never  mea¬ 
sure  a  standard  of  living.  Material  pos¬ 
sessions  cannot  guarantee  one  hour  of 
happiness  to  any  person.  It  is  in  the 
spiritual  realm  that  man  finds  content¬ 
ment  and  grows  into  a  better  individual. 

No  one  need  despise  material  con¬ 
veniences  and  comforts.  They  have 
their  place,  but  that  place  is  not  at  the 
forefront  of  man’s  desires.  To  reach 
for  higher*  things,  men  must  reserve 
first  place  for  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

4.  Pray  More 

Prayer  is  not  an  admission  of  weak¬ 
ness;  it  is  a  sign,  of  strength. 

Too  many  of  us  pray  for  the  wrong 
things — for  material  things,  for  selfish 
things,  for  help  in  doing  what  we  are 
too  lazy  to  do  for  ourselves.  All  pray- 

★  ★  ★★★★★★★ 

This  time,  like  all  other  times,  is 
a  very  good  one,  if  we  but  know 
what  to  do  with  it. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

ers  are  answered,  but  sometimes  the 
answer  is  “no.” 

Two  things  are  worth  continued 
prayer:  Wisdom  1  to  know  the  truth, 
and  strength  to  perform  those  tasks 
toward  which  truth  leads  us. 

Wisdom  and  strength  will  make  per¬ 
sonal  lives  fuller  and  more  satisfying. 
They  will  help  us  as  citizens,  and  our 
elected  representatives,  to  find  the  right 
answers  to  domestic  problems  and  to 
the  problems  of  the  world. 

5.  Exercise  Your  Spirit 

You  will  read  many  puzzling  state¬ 
ments  about  religious  matters.  You  will 
hear  others  equally  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  You  may  be  asked  to  believe 
that  which  you  cannot  believe,  at  least 
not  now.  You  may  become  so  troubled 
that  you  will  stay  away  from  church 
and  attempt  to  ignore  the  spiritual  side 
of  your  nature. 

You  will  find  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
Rather  than  attempt  the  impossible, 
concentrate  on  what  you  can  accept 
and  as  time  goes  on,  more  understand¬ 
ing  will  come. 

In  the  meantime,  study  the  life  of 
the  most  perfect  individual  who  ever 
walked  this  earth.  Strive  to  follow  Him 
and  your  spirit  will  grow  to  your  bene¬ 
fit  and  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  do  not  refuse  to  eat  because 
others  overeat,  eat  the  wrong  things, 
or  die  from  food  poisoning.  We  do  not 
insist  on  walking  because  some  motor-  , 
ists  drive  recklessly.  Why  should  we 
refuse  to  receive  the  help  which  the 
church  can  give  us  because  some  mem¬ 
bers  lack  sincerity?  If  every  human 
were  a.  hypocrite  it  would  not,  in  any 
way,  change  fundamental  spiritual 
truths! 

The  millenium  is  not  here;  it  may  be 
millions  of  years  away,  but  we  can 
move  toward  it  even  though  slowly,  if 
we  work  at  it.  Truly,  there  is  strength 
and  power  in  the  spiritual  realm  which 
we  do  not  yet  realize  or  understand. 

The  End 


“We  put  up  this 
lok-rib  Building 
in  only  six  days!’* 

—  says  L.  P.  GUY,  Iowa  farmer 


'T'HAT'S  fast  time  for  a  48  by  80  foot  machinery 
■*"  shed  —  but  with  LOK-RIB  construction  Mr. 
L.  P.  Guy  of  Washington,  Iowa,  proved  it  can  be 
done.  With  the  help  of  three  other  men  he  finished 
his  job  in  six  days.  In  place  of  scaffolding,  he  spot¬ 
ted  two  hay  wagons  and  a  truck  around  the  job. 

LOK-RIB  panels  are  exactly  pre-cut  and  pre¬ 
punched  at  the  factory.  No  field  drilling  is  neces¬ 
sary.  You  put  them  together  with  a  wrench  and  a 
couple  of  drift  pins.  The  LOK-RIB  Building  is 
available  in  24,  32,  40,  and  48  foot  widths. 


MAIL.  TODAY! 


Close-up  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  V-rib  in  every 
LOK-RIB  panel. 


Inland  Products  Company,  LOK-RIB  Steel  Buildings 

Dept  J ,  4111  W.  Burnham  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
LOK-RIB  Steel  Building 


Name 


Address  or  RR  #.. 
Count 


nty . . 


City .  .  . 

□  Owner 


Zone . State.. 


Q  Tenant 


□  Student 


□  Prospective  Dealer 
CSB-18A 


you  are  working  for 
less  than  8c  per  hour 
...  if  you’re  still 
cleaning  barns  with  a 

PITCH  FORK! 


'¥  ■ 


A  three  horsepower  electric 
motor  driving  a  Patz  Barn 
Cleaner  (largest  size)  will 
consume  3  KW  per  hour. 
Most  dairy  barns  can  be  cleaned 
electrically  in  10,  15,  or  20 

minutes  with  a  .Patz  Barn 
Cleaner,  thereby  eliminatipg 
one  of  the  toughest,  meanest, 
heaviest  jobs  in  dairying  .  .  . 
for  the  cost  of  but  a  few 
kilowatt  hours  .  .  .  each  month. 


PATZ  BARN  CLEANER 

EASIEST  to  install  .  •  •  EASIEST  to  maintain 


Whatever  your  dairy  barn  arrangement, 
a  Patz  barn  cleaner  will  install  easier 
.  .  .  faster  .  .  .  because  it  is  simply,  yet 
powerfully  constructed. 

ANGLED  fast  cleaning  flites  are  welded 
underneath  the  chain  to  clean  far  more 
thoroughly.  The  Patz  load  carrying  chain 
is  of  one-piece  hook  ’n  eye  construction 
with  no  rivets,  welds,  or  pins  to  rust, 
corrode  or  bind.  Individual  links  can  be 


added  or  slipped  in  seconds  without 
cools.  Exclusive  factory  built  corner 
wheel  assemblies  cannot  "pull  out’’  as 
they  ride  "against”  the  gutter  wall. 

These  are  but  a  few,  of  many  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  have  provided 
thousands  of  trouble-free  installations. 
Get  the  Patz  Facts  FIRST  .  .  .  from 
the  following. 


THE  PATZ  COMPANY  •  POUND,  WISCONSIN 
DISTRIBUTOR 

NOLD  FARM  SUPPLY  WILLARD  F.  HOWLAND 

Rome,  New  York  Southampton,  Mass. 


(636)  16 
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builds  bulk  coolers 


with  you  in  mind! 


De  Laval  Bulk  Coolers  are  built  to  give  you  what  you  want 
and  need  for  efficient,  economical,  trouble-free  operation!... 
New  low  height  for  easier  pouring,  easier  cleaning  ...  one 
electrical  connection  to  power  supply  for  easy  installation  . . . 
heavy  duty,  self-sealing  cover  with  finger  tip  control!  The  whole 
story  can  be  told  in  jusf  three  words: 

This  New  De  Laval 


X 


Self-Contained  Bulk  Cooler 
is  the  finest  ever  offered  ..  . 
automatic,  trouble-free. 

It 


DEPENDABILITY! 
©  ECONOMY! 


CAPACITY! 


De  Laval  Speedway 

Bulk  Cooler  for  remote  in¬ 
stallation  gives  years  of  ef-. 
ficient,  economical  service. 


Rugged  construction  eliminates  tank  distortion ...  refrigeration 
systems  give  maximum  cooling  in  minimum  time,  offer  unequaled 
economy ...  capacity  to  fit  your  operation  exactly,  180  to 
1000  gallons ...  all  backed  by  the  greatest  name  in  dairying 

. . .  De  Laval.  Get  all  the  facts . . .  Mail  the  coupon  . . .  Now! 


& 


DE  LAVAL. 


SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  2-K 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


II 

m 


Without  obligation  send  me  illustrated  literature  and 
specifications  on  De  Laval  Bulk  Coolers. 


Name- 

Town— 


-RFD- 


-State- 


I  milk- 


-COWS. 


use_ 


milker. 


IS  ®  m  m  m  m  «  m  m  m  m  m  m  is  m  m  m  m  » *  m  i 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


I  Ride  A  Rural  Mail  Route 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 


to  make  appropriations,  with  the  result 
that  the  RFD  system  has  now  spread 
in  a  gigantic  web  covering  every  sec¬ 
tion  and  serving  almost  every  rural 
home  in  the  United  States.  Think  of 
it.  The  mail  is  delivered  every  day 
in  all  of  the  48  states  and  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  on  over  32,000  rural 
routes.  To  do  this  job,  the  carriers 
travel  over  1,500,000  miles  a  day. 


\  Mailman's  Prol&l«*iiis 


How  natural  it  is  to  take  for  granted 
a  great  service  like  the  delivery  of 
mail,  and  the  men  who  do  the  work. 
You  see  the  mailman  come  to  your 
home  every  day,  but  the  chances  are 
you  have  never  thought  much  about 
his  problems  in  getting  the  mail  to  you 
regularly.  For  example,  even  in  these 
modern -days  of  good  roads,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  on  this  particular  ride  to  find 
how  many  miles  there  are  of  poor 
roads.  Much  of  the  Ithaca  country 
stands  up  on  end.  I  know  very  well  how 
I  keep  away  from  some  of  these  steep 
hills  in  the  wintertime,  because  they 
are  likely  to  be  drifting,  or  covered 
with  ice.  But  the  mail  has  to  go 
through,  and  Walter  told  me  how  he 
dreads  an  icy  day.„ 

Then  there  is  the  cold  weather  to 
contend  with.  The  window  of  the  car 
must  be  kept  open  all  of  the  time,  and 
the  carrier  cannot  wear  gloves  because 
they  are  awkward  in  handling  the  mail. 
Nor  can  he  pick  up  a  few  pennies  for 
postage  scattered  upon  the  bottom  of  a 
mailbox  with  gloves  on.  Several  times 
on  our  trip  he  had  to  leave  a  little  no¬ 
tice  of  postage  due.  Some  people  for¬ 
get  to  pay.  “It’s  only  five  pennies — and 
what  does  five  pennies  mean  anyway,” 
they  think.  But  it  adds  up  to  about  $20 
a  year, unpaid,  which  the  mailman  has 
to  make  good  personally. 

Some  mail  trucks  and  some  cars  are 
now  equipped  with  righthand,  drives, 
making  it  easier  to  get  to  the  mail¬ 
boxes,  but  most  cars  are  not,  with  the 
result  that  the  mailman  has  to  reach 
clear  across  the  car  and  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  mailbox  when  he  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  box,  which  is  most 
of  the  time.  Walter’s  car  is  equipped 
with  brake  and  accelerator  that  can 
both  be  operated  with  the  left  foot, 
thereby  enabling  a  longer  reach  to  the 
side  of  the  car. 


The  Maillmx  Problem 


Then  there  are  the  mailboxes.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  for  everyone  on  an 
RFD  route  to  see  some  of  the  make¬ 
shift  boxes  I  saw.  They  are  all  sizes 
and  shapes,  they  are  placed  at  different 
heights  and  at  different  distances  from 
the  edge  of  the  road.  When  stopped  to 
dehver  mail,  there  is  always  danger  of 
the  mailman  being  hit  by  some  wild 
driver,  so  he  feels  unnecessary  delays 
at  boxes  are  dangerous.  Many  of  the 
doors  or  covers  to  the  boxes  freeze  shut 
in  the  wintertime,  so  that  Walter  car¬ 
ries  a  little  rubber  hamhier  in  order 
to  knock  them  loose.  He  showed  me 
heavy  callouses  on  his  hand  from 
struggling  with  some  of  the  boxes. 
There  are  regulations  for  standard 
mailboxes,  (see  box  on  this  page)  but 
apparently  they  are  not  well  enforced, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Pew  remarked 
that  next  to  bad  roads,  poor  mailboxes 
are  his  toughest  problem. 

The  parcel  post  delivery,  established 
in  1912,  of  course  greatly  increases  the 
mailman’s  work  and  problems.  The 
packages  sometimes  fill  the  car  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  often  will  not  fit  into  the 
mailbox  so  that  the  driver  has  to  get 
out  to  deliver  them.  At  one  home  Wal¬ 
ter  got  out  of  the  car  with  a  package 
apparently  containing  some  article  of 
clothing.  He  stood  talking  with  the  lady 
briefly  out  of  my  hearing,  and  then 
brought  the  package  back  to  the  car. 
The  lady  had  refused  to  receive  it  be- 


Postal  Regulations 
Governing  RFD  Mailboxes 

To  meet  postal  regulations  and 
to  help  your  mailman,  your  mail¬ 
box  should  have  a  door,  be  water¬ 
proof,  and  be  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  road  as  traveled  by  the 
carrier.  The  approach  to  it  should 
never  be  obstructed.  Both  box 
and  post  should  be  painted  with 
either  white  or  aluminum  paint, 
and  your  name  should  be  in  black 
or  dark-colored  letters  about  1 
inch  high.  The  box  must  have  a 
signal,  be  located  not  too  far  from 
and  facfing  the  road,  securely  fas¬ 
tened  to  its  support.  Small  boxes 
should  be  3’  6”  from  the  ground, 
large  ones  3’  2”,  when  the  ground 
is  level  with  the  road. 

Every  country  traveler  judges 
a  place  and  the  people  who  live 
•  in  it  by  the  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mailbox. 


cause  it  had  been  sent  from  Europe  an 
the  duty  on  jt,  which  he  was  suppose 
to  collect,  amounted  to  $60.75.-  When 
asked  him  what  would  happen  now,  hi 
said  that  he  -never  argues  with  patrons; 
just  takes  the  packages  back,  and  late 
the  patrons  either  change  their  mind: 
or  the  packages  are  returned  to  th 
senders. 


Your  Mailman  Knows 
Human  -Vaturc 


£  like  people,  so  I  am  always  inter 
ested  in  how  they  live  and  what  the; 
do.  A  mailman  has  a  wonderful  oppor 
tunity  to  study  human  nature.  When 
asked  Walter  about  criticism,  he  sail 
he  could  number  on  the  fingers  of  on' 
hand  all  the  people  on  his  route  wb 
were  unreasonable  or  critical.  “  I  try  t 
keep  to  a  schedule,”  he  said,  “so  tha 
they  know  about  what  time  the  nia 
will  arrive.”  As  you  all  know,  the  ai 
rival  of  mail  is  a  big  event  in  almos 
all  of  our  lives.  It  is  especially  so  fo 
the  surprisingly  large  number  of  me 
and  women  who  live  alone,  and  fo 
that  other  large  group  who  are  gettin 
over  an  illness  and  are  confined  to  th 
house.  Most  of  you  have  had  my  expen 
ence  when  sick  of  continually  askin 
the  family  if  the  mail  has  come. 

There  is  romance,  too,  on  a  mai 
route.  On  Walter’s  route  one  youn? 
wife  has  a  letter  ready  every  day 
her  husband  in  the  armed  services  u 
Europe.  I  looked  at  that  lettei  as 
picked  it  up  almost  with  reverence,  an( 
thought  of  the  heartaches  of  the  man] 
thousands  of  other  young  people  n 
love  who  are  separated. 

You’d  be  surprised  to  know  what  th 
mailman  knows  about  you.  Of  coins 
he  reads  no  letters,  nor,  contrary 
public  belief,  does  he  even  rea 
postcards.  He  just  doesn’t  have  tn 
time.  But  he  does  know  and  obser 
the  people  along  his  route.  He  has 
read  the  name  and  business  addtess 
the  receiver  of  the  mail,  which  is  0 
written  on  the  envelope.  But  alt .  i°ug 
Walter  Pew  has  lived  in  this  section 
the  country  pll  of  his  life  and  wi 
doubt  knows  plenty  of  gossip,  h®' 
very  careful  not  to  indulge  in  it- 
sure  that  goes  for  all  good  mai  nly 
It  was  interesting  to  note,  too, 
cheerful,  hearty  greetings  that  e 
ceived  from  many  of  his  pations 
came  out  personally  to  get  the  n 
For  the  children  who  met  him  a  ^ 
roadside  he  carries  a  sack  of  gum, 
hands  out  sticks  of  it  to  them. 

I  returned  from  that  pleasant,  P*. 
itable  trip  with  a  better  unders  an 
of  what  the  RFD  service  means  to  ^ 
people,  and  with  more  apprecia  1  g 
the  work  and  character  of  the  ca 
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!ar  Corn  for  Grain— 

To  Dry  or  Not  To  Dry 


|  ORE  CORN  is  being  grown  for 
grain  in  the  Northeast.  With 
a  variety  that  will  mature  in 
your  area  and  cooperation 
p  the  weather  man,  you  will  have 
latively  little  trouble  with  moldy 
torn.  But  unfortunately,  conditions  are 
lot  always  ideal  ( this  year  for  ex- 
Lple)  and  then  you  have  a  problem 
o  handle. 

I  Regardless  of  the  season,  a  good  re- 
(onimendation  is  to  make  corn  cribs 
a  maximum  width  of  4%  feet 
i  you  do  not  plan  to  dry  the  corn, 
lornell  experiments  show  that  with 
lus  width  ear  corn  dries  about  as  fast 
(a  reduction  of  %>%  in  moisture  con- 
per  day)  as  it  does  when  left  in 
[he  field  on  the  stalk. 

There  are  advantages  in  picking 
Jom  early.  The  big  one  is  avoiding  loss 
lorn  lodged  corn,  often  caused  by  stalk 
jot  which  becomes  worse  the  longer  the 
bra  is  left  unpicked.  Often  pheasants, 
loons  and  other  animals  cause  con- 
Iderable  loss. 

When  is  corn  safe  to  store  ?  At  Cor- 
lell,  ear  corn  at  slightly  above  35% 
lioisture  was  stored  without  loss. 
Ibeve  40%  moisture  the  corn  molded, 
lenerally  speaking,  corn  with  35%  of 
lioisture  or  less  can  be  stored  in  Octo- 
|er  or  earlier  without  loss  ^yjien  cribs 
Ire  not  over  4%  feet  wide.  In  larger 
(ribs,  moisture  should  not  be  above 


5%. 


When  moisture  is  too  high  for  safe 
jtorage  you  have  two  choices: 

jl.  You  can  make  ear  corn  silage, 
'eeding  tests  have  given  favorable  re- 
Ms,  (See  question  on  Page  8). 

2.  You  can  dry  it  with  or  without 
!e  use  of  heat,  in  which  case  you  will 
interested  in  costs.  Obviously  it 
osts  less  per  bushel  when  you  have 
lot  of  corn  to  dry  and  it  costs  less 
)  dry  without  using  heat. 

The  Iowa  Station  has  some  estimated 
3sts  in  which  they  charged  for  elec- 
ic  current  at  2.6  cents  per  kilowatt 
our>  fuel  oil  at  14.3  cents  per  gallon 
M  labor  at  $1.25  an  hour. 

Depreciation  was  charged  at  10%  of 
ie  cost  of  mechanical  equipment,  5% 
^  steel  buildings,  and  3%  for  wooden 
“ructures.  To  cover  miscellaneous 
pis  such  as  taxes,  insurance,  and 
FPsii's,  a  yearly  charge  of  4.5%  was 
on  the  cost  of  drying  equipment 
N  3.8%  for  buildings. 

I  The  cost  per  bushel,  with  or  without 
leat  dropped  rapidly  as  the  amount 
Jd  increased  up  to  4,000  bushels. 
er  that,  the  cost  levelled  off. 

Th«  Iowa  Station  reported  that  dry- 
6,000  bushels  of  ear  corn  without 
^  required  a  7%  horsepower  drier 
lng  about  $780.  A  drier  using  heat 
st  about  $2,000,  and  of  course,  was 
domical  only  for  drying  a  large  vol- 
e  of  corn.  The  table  below  gives  costs 
s  °und  by  the  Iowa  Station. 

Obviously  it  costs  money  to  dry  corn 
^brid S  av°i^  ^  if  possible. 


seed  corn  is  available  with  dif¬ 


ferent  maturing  dates.  While  there  are 
advantages  in  selecting  a  corn  with 
as  long  a  growing  season  as  possible, 
caution  suggests  that  you  choose  one 
that  will  mature  in  an  unfavorable 
season. 

Where  drying  is  used,  it  will  help 
sell  the  corn  where  it  is  grown  as  a 
cash  crop.  In  any  case,  it  will  increase 
the  flexibility  of  harvest  time  so  you 
can  use  labor  more  effectively. 

The  question  “to  dry  or  not  to  dry” 
must  be  answered  by  each  individual 
farmer.  We  do  hope  that  the  facts 
presented  here  will  help  in  making  the 
right  decision. 

a.  a.  — 


Honor  to  Tom  Milliman 


A  WELL-DESERVED  honor  has 
•‘“■come  to  Tom  Milliman  who  once 

each  month  writes  “Kernels,  Screen¬ 

ings  and  Chaff”  for  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  At  the  25th  anniversary  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Rutgers  Dairy  Research 
Farm  at  Beemer- 

ville,  N.  J.,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Rutgers 

University  award 

fbr  his  contributions 


to  agriculture  in  the 


M  illiman 


Northeast. 

In  presenting  the 
medal  which  is  in¬ 
scribed  “For  devo¬ 
tion  to  research”, 
Lewis  Webster 
Jones,  President  of 
Rutgers  University,  referred  to  Tom  as 
“an  incorrigible  experimenter.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Jones  continued,  “Many  farm 
practices  taken  for  granted  today  were 
originated  by  you.  Today’s  more  effici¬ 
ent  use  of  lime  and  fertilizer  is  largely 
a  product  of  your  leadership.  You  have 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  research. 
Northeastern  agriculture  stands  eter¬ 
nally  in  your  debt.” 

For  some  years  until  his  recent  re¬ 
tirement,  Mr.  Milliman  was  director  of 
research  for  the  Grange  League  Feder¬ 
ation  Exchange  of  Ithaca.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  head  of  the  Farm  Chemical  Di¬ 
vision  for  15  years. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  price 
administrator  for  agricultural  chemi¬ 
cals  with  OPA  and  later  headed  the 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

Many  of  his  ideas  are  first  tried  on 
his  own  farm  near  Churchville,  New 
York. 


—  A.  A. 


DIBBLE  AGAIN  WINS 
SIIEEI’-SHEABEB  CROWN 


JACK  DIBBLE,  Livonia,  won  the 
1956  State  sheep-shearer  crown"’  at 
the  State  Fair.  His  best  tihie  was  2 
minutes,  47  seconds.  This  is  the  fourth 
time  Dibble  has  been  champ.  Alfred 
Howell  of  Rock  Stream  was  11  seconds 
behind  to  get  second  honors.  Third  was 
Frank  Obrocta,  Hammondsport;  fourth, 
Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid. 


EjjPjgximate  Cost  in  Cents  Per  Bushel  of  Mechanically  Drying  Corn 


Amount  of  corn  dried  annually,  bushels 


1,000 


2,000 


4,000 


6,000 


8,000 


10,000 


12,000 


, “‘uisiure . 

n>tial  moisture  . 

)  in,vUi'^  Seated  air: 
\  J  !a  m°isture  . 

%  ih.v3!  moisture  . 

n,tial  moisture 


.  8.3 

6.2 

(cents  per  bushel) 

5.6  4.9  5.2 

5.2 

4.9 

.  7.4 

5.4 

5.0 

4.3 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

.39.1 

25.0 

17.8 

14.6 

12.9 

12.0 

11.2 

36.3 

22.2 

15.7 

12.6 

10.8 

9.9 

9.2 

.33.4 

19.3 

13.6 

10.4 

8.6 

7.7 

7.0 

air: 

6.5 

5.4 

5.2 

4.9 

4.6 

4,8 

4,8 

.  5.9 

5.0 

4.9 

4.6 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

ir  : 

57.3 

30.7 

17.6 

13.2 

1  1.0 

9.7 

8.8 

55.8 

29.4 

16.2 

11.8 

9.6 

8.2 

7.4 
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To  give  you  everything  pipeline  milking  can  give  ...  in 
less  work  and  more  profits  . . .  De  Laval  Combine  Milkers®5 
incorporate  exclusive  features  that  cut  time  and  labor  to 
rock  bottom...  save  you  most  money ...  give  -you  cleanest, 
fastest  milking. 


HAND! 


IN-PLACE  WASHING! 


MOST  UNIFORM 
MILKING! 


De  Laval  gives  you  clean/ 
fast  milking  without  tug, 
jerk  or  teat  stretch ! 


Saves  you  up  to  two-thirds 
of  water  and  heating  costs 
. . .  saves  up  ,to  two-thirds 
of  d eterg ent . . . m e a  ns 
extra  profits! 


An  exclusive  De  Laval  fea¬ 
ture  is  Magnetic  Pulsation 
Control . . .  the  only  control 
that  gives  you  absolutely 
uniform  milking ! 


De  Layal  Combine  Milkers  are  "tailor-made"  to  exactly 
meet  your  conditions  and  requirements... designed  and 
proved  trouble-free  .  .  .  will  insure  peak  profits  .  .  .  top 
efficiency ...  lowest  production  cost.  Get  all  the  details. 

See  your  De  Laval  dealer...  or  mail  the  coupon...today! 


& 


DE  LAVAL. 

SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  2-K 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  proof  that  a  De  Laval  Com¬ 
bine  Milker  can  cut  my  production  costs,  increase  my 
milk  profits. 

I  milk  about  .  row-; 


vi 


Name. 

Town- 


RFD _ State. 


385  &£  W  33S  W  'M'W  S*  M  38$  -M  W.  S3  $$  *8  *3!  83$  St?  $£  88  W.  S3  38  83  $$ 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY  Poughkeepsie,  New  York  •  427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO.  201  E.  Millbrae  Ave.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 


(638)  18 


RUBBER 
COW  BED 

SAVES  TWO-THIRDS 
COST  OF  REGULAR  BED¬ 
DING  .  .  .  SAVES  LABOR 
.  .  .  STORAGE. 


Recommended 
by  Formers — 
Universities — 
Vets. 


Resilient,  top  grade  rubber 
cushion  fits  over  any  stan¬ 
chion  floor  . . .  insulates  cows 
from  cold  and  wet  .  .  .  as¬ 
sures  safe  footing  .  .  .  clean¬ 
er  cows,  barn,  and  milk.  Cuts 
bacteria,  hoses  down  easily, 
may  be  removed  to  clean 
after  disease. 

IT'S  STRONG  .  .  .  corrugated 
rubber  molded  over  tough 


SIZES 

48  x  60 -$19.95 
42x57 -$18.95 
36x54 -$17.95 

V 

Other  sizes  to  order  only. 
F.O.B.  Washington,  Conn. 


fabric.  Reduces  injury  to 
hocks,  knees,  udder  .  .  .  con¬ 
trols  mastitis,  foot  rot.  Cow’s 
body  temperature  will  dry 
bed.  Comfort  aids  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Fine  for  heifers 
raised  in  Pen  Barns. 

GUARANTEE  On  single  trial 
orders  we  will  ,  refund  your 
payment  if  not  completely 
satisfied,  on  return  of  cow 
bed  within  10  days. 


find  check  or  money  order  for 


1 


n  R  BOUTON  CO.,  INC. 

D*  R*  Washington,  Connects 


Easier,  Cheaper  Mounting.., Lower  Cost 

The  Jayhawk  operates  within  itself... 
no  power  take  off  or  transmission  prob¬ 
lems.  Push  buttons  front  &  rear  control 
it... at  any  truck  speed,  motor  on  or  off. 

It  operates  on  6  or  12  volt  systems,  costs 
less  to  mount,  is  easy  to  move  to  a  new 
truck  at  trade  in  time.  Models  for  large 
trucks  and  pickups...  at  your  Jayhawk 
dealers.  FREE  Cl RCULAR  direct. 

Write  today. 


YOURS  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


Completely  Electric  — Hydraulic 


aw 


MOBILE 

WEDGE 


TRUCK  HOIST 


Simplified,  Integrated  Design 
Independent  "No  P.T.O."  Operation 


WYATT  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Sine*  1903  Dfpt.  Saline,  Kansas 


Distributed  By 

GATH  &  HERMS,  INC.,  Buffalo,  New  York 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED  \ 


You’re  Never  Too  HOT  — 
Never  Too  COLD  —  with 


U.  S.  Pat.  Nos.  2,452,834;  2,461,974  2,631,057 


CLLMA11ZE1) 


DESIGN 


This  new  design 
lets  yog  adjust  tem¬ 
perature  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  weather. 


IT'S  UP! 

Exclusive  Slide- 
Down  Windshield 
in  raised  position 
gives  maximum  face 
and  chest  protec¬ 
tion. 

Stationary  model  i 


IT'S  DOWN! 


On  milder  days, 
just  slide  windshield 
down.  Save  time 
when  passing  under 
obstacles,  too. 


also  available 


ONLY  COMFORT  HEATERS  OFFER 
"CLIMATIZED  DESIGN"  THROUGHOUT 


•  For  Normal  Protection-JjOMFORr=$.|ow  cost  Basic 
Unit  is  complete  less  windshield. 

•  For  CrosSwind  Protection, «Q0Mf&R4* Windshield 
Extensions  are  low  cost  and  easy  to  add  to 
Windshield. 

•  For  Severest  Weather,  you  can  convert  your 
sfjO'MFORk  Heater  to  a  low  cost,  heated  tractor 

cab  by  adding  the  Cab  Top  to  Windshield  and 
Extensions. 

•  You  Can  Adjust  Warmth  easily  by  folding  down 
or  removing  the  Motor  Panel. 

•  Cold  or  Warm  Days,  the  COMFORT;  Side  Wings 
can  be  closed  around  you  or  opened  wide  for 
ventilation. 


Windshields,  Extensions  and  Cab  Top  are  optional 
at  small  additional  charge. 

SEE  YOUR  4jOMFOR!i  DEALER  or  Write  for  Details 

Comfort  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

2609  E,  Walnut.  Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS;  100,  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONT1CELLO,  NEW  YORK 


American  Agriculturist,  October  6,  li 


Watched  by  (Left  to  right)  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Daniel  J.  Carey,  and  Governed 
Averell  Harriman,  C.  J.  Reilly  of  the  J.  S.  Woodhouse  Company,  receives  the  fourtl 
American  Agriculturist-Milk  for  Health,  Inc.  award  from  Jacob  F.  Pratt,  President  « 
Milk  for  Health,  Inc.  Separate  picture  at  right  is  C.  J.  Reilly. 


@Ctcit6oK  'Tttade 

Service  to  Dairy  Industry 


IOME  FIVE  hundred  Agricultural 
leaders  and  business  men  ap- 
I  plauded  the  recent  award  made 
to  C.  J.  Reilly  of  the  J.  S.  Wood- 
house  Company.  The  presentation  was 
made  at  the  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  dinner  for  Governor  Harriman 
during  State  Fair  Week. 

Mr.  Reilly  received  the  citation  for 
“distinguished  service  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry”  from  Jacob  F.  Pratt,  Schagh- 
ticoke,  New  York,  president  of  Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Agriculturist-Milk  for  Health,  Inc.  Milk 
Award  Committee,  the  fourth  award 
made  by  the  group.  Mr.  Reilly  was  com¬ 
mended  for  his  efforts  “in  promoting 
increased  recognition  among  farm 
equipment  dealers  of  the  Northeast  and 
the  general  public  of  the  importance 
to'  their  own  well-being  of  a  healthy 
dairy  farm  economy”. 

The  American  Agriculturist-Milk  for 
Health,  Inc.  Milk  Award  Committee 
was  organized  in  1955  to  “recognize 
significant  and  unselfish  contributions 


of  help  by  those  outside  the  dairy  i 
dustry  in  promoting  the  sale,'develq 
ment  and  use  of  dairy  products.” 

Previous  awards  were  made  in  S« 
tember,  1955  to  four  of  the  electi 
light  and  power  companies  of  t 
State;  in  October,  1955  to  the  Reti 
Merchants  Division  of  the  Ogdensbui 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  in  Ma 
1956  to  Professor  Robert  F.  Holland, 
Cornell  University. 

Serving  on  the  Award  Committe 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Pratt  are  E.  R.  EaJj 
man,  President  and  Editor  of  AMERICA! 
Agriculturist;  C.  L.  Dickinson,  M 
sistant  to  the  General  Manager  of  Ocj 
operative  G.L.F.  Exchange;  Harold  L 
Stanley,  Secretary  of  the  New  Yop 
State  Grange;  and  members  of  the  stai 
of  American  Agriculturist  and  Mil 
for  Health,  Inc.  The  committee  meej 
periodically  to  consider  nomination! 
which  may  be  directed  to  AMERICA 
Agriculturist,  Savings  Bank  Buildini 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


Wins  Citation  for  Farm  Reporting  Service 


CITATION  for  farm  reporting  service 
is  presented  to  Jim  Hall,  field  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist,  by  Ed 
Mitchell,  veteran  farm  director,  station 
WGY,  Schenectady.  Award  was  made 
following  Jim’s  talk  at  Rototiller’s  12th 
annual  field  day  in  Eagle  Mills,  N.  Y. 

The  Citation  read: 

Born  and  educated  In  Canada,  he  be¬ 
came  an  American  citizen.  A  family 
man,  he  and  his  wife  for  nine  years, 
were  publishers.  An  ex-Navy  man  with 
two  years  of  service,  he  has  two  sons 
of  whom  he  is  very  proud.  One  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University,  the 
other  is  still  in  grade  school.  Eleven 
years  ago,  Jim,  as  he  is  popularly 
known  by  the  thousands  of  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  magazine,  and  is 
their  Field  Editor. 


Jim,  therefore,  is  our  kind  of  a  maj 
He  gets  down  to  the  roots  ard  kno 
farming  from  the  realistic  point  of  vi 
and  not  just  the  theoretical  point 
view.  Jim’s  eyes  sparkle  when  he  smeBj 
manure.  To  him,  that  is  gold.  It  mea|ij 
fair  fields,  bountiful  crops,  success,  fl 

Jim's  editorial  writings  have  beij 
fitted  thousands.  Practical  farmers  U 
ways  have  a  big  welcome  when  He  Pq| 
them  a  visit.  Because  of  these  fifl 
qualities  and  achievements,  it  is 
great  pleasure  and  honor  to  present  t9 
citation  to  Jim  Hall  as  a  token  of 
respect. 

ROTOTILLER,  INC. 

C.  W.  KELSEY,  Preside# 

Over  1000  guests  heard  Jim  Ha 
talk.  Commenting  on  the  changi 
farm  picture,  and  the  increased  im,e 
ment  required  to  operate  today  s  faJ 
he  observed  that  “the  farmers  of  J 
Northeast  are  not  looking  for  a 
ernment  handout,”  but  only  the  opp 
tunity  to-  pursue^  unhindered,  this 
cupation  of  their  choice. 

Field  day  exercises  included  a  fl 
monstration  of  rotary  tillage  efl 
niques.  The  public  tour  of  the  °1 
tiller  factory  included  an  inspection 
the  main  assembly  operation  w  e#  _ 
completed  machine  rolls  off 
every  threerand-one-half  minutes. 

Wheeler  McMillen,  founder  of 
National  Farm  Chemurgic  Counci 
guest  speaker  at  the  evening  ^  ^ 
banquet.  Speaking  to  a  capacity 
ence  at  Troy’s  Hendrick  Hudson  ^ 
McMillen  urged  the  development^  j 

into  use! 


w 

deal 


farm  crops,  not  only  for  food,  but 


for  industrial  conversion 


products.  \  * 


J 


Lerican  Agriculturist,  October  6,  1956 
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Time  to 
Order 
that  good 


.F.  Seed 


^.47*  -i .  .  $  v.-  Ag* 


Standard  of 
Quality  for 
36  Years 


MOW  is  the  time  to  get  in  your 
•  order  for  that  good  G.L.F.  Seed 
■or  your  spring  plantings. 

Early  orders  help  your  G.L.F.  to 
order  the  right  varieties  and  the  right 
amounts  ot  seed  to  meet  the  need:! 
of  G.L.F.  patrons.  Early  ordering 
"elPs  you  get  the  seed  you  want, 
"lien  you  want  it.  It  also  means  that 
)0ur  name  is  near  the  head  of  the  list 
ln  case  the  varieties  you  want  be- 
oome  short  in  supply.  Should  you 
change  your  plans,  you  may  call  and 
change  your  order  at  any  time. 

,  Take  advantage  of  the  G.L.F.  way, 
7  ordering  your  Seed  now.  G.L.F. 
Is  Set  to  offer,  you  the  finest  quality 
seed  that  can  be  bought, 
die  G.L.F.  seed  system  was  built 
}'  farmers  to  supply  the  best  seed  in 
ie  world,  for  your  farm.  It  is  time- 
)roven  quality  that  pays  off  in  the 
run,  and  G.L.F.’s  36  years  of 
epcndable  seed  service  stands  behind 
every  bag  of  G.L.F.  Seed  you  buy. 
i  *°P  ua  at  your  local  G.L.F.  Service 
GfnW  and  get  your  name  on  the 
•E.  seed  order  list  today. 

^operative  G.L.F,  Exchange,  Inc. 


Women  Win 
Price  Boost 

OMETHING  new  in  the  way  of 
picket  lines  was  seen  on  Long 
Island  last  month.  Last  year,  at 
about  the  same  time,  labor  union 
pickets  prevented  potato  shipment 
while  trying  to  organize  workers  in 
many  of  Long  Island’s  potato  ware¬ 
houses. 

This  year,  it  was  the  farmers’  wives 
themselves  who  set  up  picket  lines  in 
protest  against  the  low  price  farmers 
are  getting  for  their  spuds.  The  women 
were  more  successful  than  the  labor 
union  pickets.  They  won  their  fight! 

Nearly  100  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  set  up  picket  lines  in  front 
of  potato  grading  houses  at  Water  Mill 
on  Wednesday,  September  5.  Another 
100  joined  them  in  the  next  few  days 
as  more  and  more  Island  buyers’  ware¬ 
houses  were  picketed.  Their  object  was 
to  prevent  growers,  including  their  own 
husbands  and  fathers,  from  selling  po¬ 
tatoes  at  the  market  price.  By  Sunday 
morning,  the  dealers  capitulated  and 
reached  a  new  price  agreement  in 
which  the  grower  would  get  almost 
double  the  $1  a  hundred  the  women  op¬ 
posed. 

One  grower’s  wife  told  the  New  York 
Times,  when  picketing  started,  “It  has 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  can’t  pay 
our  dental  bills  and  the  kids  need  to 
have  their  teeth  fixed.  Each  year  we 
have  gone  further  and  further  into 
debt.  It  costs  $2.25  to  grow  100  lbs.  of 
potatoes  and  that  does  not  include  the 
farmer’s  own  labor.  When  he  is  offered 
$1.00,  which  is  today’s  quotation,  and 
the  consumer  is  paying  $5.50  in  the 
stores,  it  seems  as  though  it  is  high 
time  we  made  a  real  protest.” 

The  women’s  picket  line  was  very  ef¬ 
fective.  The  first  day,  trucks  whose 
drivers  refused  to  cross  the  picket  lines 
were  lined  up  at  each  of  seven  ware¬ 
houses. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farm¬ 
ers’  wives  brought  their  husbands  and 
other  growers  a  higher  price.  At  the 
same  time  their  action  served  to  let 
millions  of  consumers  know  how  little 
the  potato  grower  is  getting  for  his 
product.  At  least  one  of  the  big  metro¬ 
politan  daily  papers  showed  a  picture  of 
some  of  the  wives  carrying  signs  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  farmers’  plight. 

For  instance  one  sign  read:  “Farm¬ 
ers  get  $1.00  per  hundred,  consumer 
pays  $5.50  per  hundred.  Why?”  An¬ 
other  sign  read:  “80-hour  week,  for 
what?”  Still  another  read:  “Unfair!  one 
pound  of  meat  equals  one  hundred 
pounds  of  spuds.” 

The  women’s  action  certainly  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  consumer  the 
fact  that  the  high  cost  of  the  contents 
of  her  market  basket  is  not  due  to  the 
farmers’  share. — A.J.H. 

(  — *  A.  A.  — 

FOURTH  CITATION  MADE 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

The  award  to  Charles  Reilly  was 
based  upon  an  extensive  series  of 
Woodhouse  Company  advertising  advo¬ 
cating  increased  effort  on  the  part  of 
readers  in  promoting  the  use  of  milk. 

Mr.  Reilly  has  been  associated  with 
the  farm  machinery  industry  since 
1924.  At  that  time,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  import-export  distribution  of  many 
prominent  American  made  lines  in 
South  America,  Continental  Europe, 
Australia  and  England.  He  traveled 
throughout  South  America  establishing 
agencies. 

In  1929,  Mr.  Reilly  undertook  distri¬ 
bution  of  English  made  Fordson  trac¬ 
tor  in  the  Northeast  and  subsequently 
set  up  and  handled  the  national  distri¬ 
bution  until  the  summer  of  1939. 

In  1941,  he  purchased  the  J.  S.  Wood- 
house  Company  which  had  been  whole¬ 
saling  in  the  Northeast  since  1843, 


Check  these 


f^DEKALBCHIX  RECORDS 

against  your  own  Hock - 

Are  you  getting  Top-Notch  returns? 


K  EGG  production 


DEKALB’S  RECORD— f ggs  per  bird  (hen  day  basis) 

Fifth  California  Random  Sample  Test . 267  eggs  per  bird 

Sixth  California  Random  Sample  Test . 271  eggs  per  bird 

First  Texas  Random  Sample  Test . .253  eggs  per  bird 

First  Texas  Random  Sample  Test . 239  eggs  per  bird 

Fifth  New  York  Random  Sample  Test . 219  eggs  per  bird 

First  Missouri  Random  Sample  Test. .  . 240  eggs  per  bird 

First  Missouri  Random  Sample  Test . 238  eggs  per  bird 

First  Missouri  Random  Sample  Test. . . 243  eggs  per  bird 


f/  LIVABILITY 


DEKALB’S  RECORD— %  Livability  from  baby 

Chix  to  End  of  Test 

Fifth  California  Random  Sample  Test . 92%  Livability 

Sixth  California  Random  Sample  Test . 90%  Livability 

First  Texas  Random  Sample  Test . ....94%  Livability 

First  Texas  Random  Sample  Test . 96%  Livability 

Fifth  New  York  Random  Sample  Test . 73%  Livability 

First  Missouri  Random  Sample  Test . 93%  Livability 

First  Missouri  Random  Sample  Test . 96%  Livability 

First  Missouri  Random  Sample  Test . 92%  Livability 

% 

The  above  figures  show  what  every 
DeKalb  entry  has  done  in  completed  Official 
Random  Sample  Tests  (Aug.  1,  1956.) 

Why  not  switth 
today  to  DEKALB 
and  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  DEKALB 
Chix  tan  do  for  you. 


IF  Yon  J'J  °S 


Your  DeKalb  Chix  will 
be  hatched  and  serviced  by: 

Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 
Treadwell’s  Hatchery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Kingsley  Poultry  Farm,  Gillett,  Pa. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 

Commercial  Producers  &  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn, 
DeKalb  Chix,  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum. 


POWER  IS  UP  IN  FORD  TRACTORS' 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power  has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy  — yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook. 
Eleven  models  to  choose  from.  See  them  ...  try  them.  Watch  (he  work  fly! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(640)  20 


“Jt’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  fixed 
when  you’re  my  age” 


“When  I  look  back,  I  find  I 
really  didn’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  now  I’ve  got  all 
the  money  we  need  to  do  the 
things  we  want  to  do.  And  the 
nice  thing  about  this  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan  is  that  it  will  take  care  of 
Clara  and  the  children  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  you.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement 
income  too  —  you  simply  save 
each  year  through  the  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan,  which  also  gives  your 
family  income  protection  while 
they  are  growing  up.  This  plan 
has  been  specially  designed 
for  people  like  you.  *• 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 


...farmers  and  traders-— 

-LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


Name . . Age. 


St.  or  RD. 


City. 

A-62 


.State. 


Press 

Here 

to 

Write 


RETRACT-A-PEN 
★  RIOT !  * 


trices  Slashed  to  New  ^uw . 


Prpss  Here 
to  Retract 


5 


REFILLS 

for  $ 


only 


i 


RETRACTABLE 
PENS 

for  $1 

only 


($1.79  value  each; 

100  for  $18 
Choice  of  Red,  Blue,  Black 
or  Green  Ink!  Barrels  in 
asst’d  colors.  Will  not 
leak,  smear  or  transfer. 

Send  check  or  money  order:  add  10c  shipping  charge. 
Money-back  guarantee.  Larger  quantity  and  imprint 
prices  on  request. 

BARCLAY  DISTRIBUTORS 
D  e  pt.  425.  P.  0 .  Box  45 ,  Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 


(49c  value  ea.) 

to  fit 

PAPER-MATE 

and  all  retracta¬ 
ble  pens  (except 
Parker.  (Jotter) 
Choice  of  Red. 
Blue  Black  or 
Green  Ink! 
Gold  Foil 
boxes  avail¬ 
able  for 
individual 
pens  at  4c 
each. 


AIRCRAFT  STARTERS 


Makes  an  excellent 
vvineli  for  loading  hay. 
wagon  unloaders,  pull¬ 
ing  stumps,  stretching 
fence  or  moving  heavy 
objects  —  1001  uses  at 
home,  farm  or  factory. 
Operates  on  li  to  32 
volts  or  manually.  Has 
built-in  reduction  gear 
Make  your  own  conversion.  ( 1 4o  -  l)  and  clutch. 

High  torque,  low. speed. 
Made  by  Bendix  at 


Cat.— 1000’s 
BIG  BARGAINS 


lOc 


mam  times  this  price. 

0  Ii-  $14.89 


'wgt.  42  'bs 

KARL  ORT,  Dept.  AA1,  York,  Pa. 


/""STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

t  FQR  ALL  PURP0SES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Lastly  erected  •Quit*  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  lot  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
iTel.  HUbbard  7-4018— —« 
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Timely  Poultry  Problems 


By  JOHN  HOUGH 

Mass.  Extension  Poultry  Specialist 


T 


ODAY  a  large  segment  of  our 
poultry  industry  operates  with 
the  aid  of  contracts.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  the  poultry 
meat  enterprise.  Contracts  have  taken 
a  lot  of  abuse  in  the  past  and  much 
of  'this  abuse  was  deserved  because 
of  unethical  practices.  Contracts  have 
done  far  more  good  in  our  area  than 
they  have  harm.  Today  many  poultry- 
men  producing  hatching  eggs  and 
broilers  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  they 
never  had  when  they  were  trying  to 
go  it  alone.  Regardless  of  what  some 
people  say,  fair  contracts  that  include 
some  incentive  hgyve  helped  provide  a 
more  stable  income  for  many  poultry- 
men.  They  have  supplied  much  needed 
supeiwision  and  guaranteed  a  more 
constant  income. 


Contracts  are  becoming  important 
with  the  raising  of  replacement  pullets 
for  market  egg  production.  Many  poul- 
trymen  who  have  over-populated  their 
present  farms  (and  have  no  opportun¬ 
ity  to  increase  acreage)  are  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  raise  good  replacement 
stock.  So  they  have  gone  down  the  road 
looking  for  a  man  who  likes  to  raise 
replacements.  This  man,  when  he  is 
found,  may  be  a  broiler  grower,  hatch¬ 
ing  egg  producer,  or  market  egg  pro¬ 
ducer,  but  when  he  agrees  to  raise  re¬ 
placements  that  becomes  his  only  en¬ 
terprise.  For  best  results  he  should 
keep  the  age  of  replacement  pullets  on 
the  premises  as  near  to  one  age  as 
possible. 


cents  a  week  until  he  accepts  delivery. 
Such  an  arrangement  means  that  a 
pullet  delivered  at  twenty  weeks  of  age 
would  cost  approximately  $2.16. 

Many  of  our  best  poultrymen  who 
prefer  to  raise  their  own  replacements 
have  rented  or  purchased  other  farms 
for  the  raising  of  replacements.  Re¬ 
cords  have  proved  that  these  birds  lay 
more  eggs  and  have  less  mortality. 
These  poultrymen  have  removed  the 
stress  factors  that  old  birds  are  con¬ 
stantly  applying  to  growing  birds;  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  farms  that  have  five  to 
ten  thousand  layers  and  five  or  ten 
acres  of  land. 

I  believe  we  will  see  more  of  the 
farm  raising  of  replacements  and  more 
contracts.  We  will  also  see  more  con¬ 
finement  rearing  of  our  replacement 
pullets. 


More  Confinement  Hearing 


How  lonlracls  Work 


The  contract  used  for  raising  of  re¬ 
placements  may  be  of  several  varia¬ 
tions.  One  popular  system  has  the 
grower  providing  housing,  feed  and  la¬ 
bor.  The  man  who  wants  the  layers 
pays  for  the  chicks  and  then  pays  five 
cents  a  bird  each  week  for  the  first 
four  weeks.  After  this  he  pays  ten 


The  trend  to  more  confinement  rear¬ 
ing  has  been  helped  by  poultrymen  try¬ 
ing  to  take  advantage  of  a  fowl  market 
that  brings  the  highest  prices  from 
February  to  June.  Many  growers  have 
had  to  assure  themselves  of  a  regular 
supply  of  eggs  throughout  .^e  year. 
Predatory  animals,  labor  problems, 
shorter  range  seasons  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  have  all  contributed  to  more  con¬ 
finement  and  less  range  rearing. 

Confinement  programs  become  ex¬ 
pensive  for  most  poultrymen  because  it 
involves  more  housing.  It  also  implies 
adherence  to  a  strict  sanitation  pro¬ 
gram.  You  can  raise  excellent  pullets 
in  confinement,  as  good  as  you  can  on 
range,  but  you  can  easily  raise  the 
poorest.  Lack  of  room  and  neglect  are 
the  major  causes  of  unsuccessful  con¬ 
finement  rearing  experiences. 

Speaking  of  over-crowding  we  often 
like  to  ask  the  question,  “When  is 
crowding  not  crowding?”  The  answer 
is  when  vertical  space  in  the  laying 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


USDA  Refuses  Potato  Council’s  Requests 


MEETING  in  Washington  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14  and  15,  over  40  officers 
and  growers  from  every  potato  section 
in  the  country,  representing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Potato  Council,  unanimously 
agreed: 

To  recommend  to  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  an  increased 
diversion  payment  rate  of  $1.00 
per  hundred  until  January  1, 
with  decreasing  payments  after 
that. 

The  purpose  of  this  suggested  in¬ 
creased  rate  is  to  encourage  the  early 
diversion  of  enough  low-grade  potatoes 
into  starch  and  livestock  feed  in  order 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  price  for  good 
potatoes.  Last  year  the  diversion  rate 
was  '50^  per  hundred,  and  it  took 
until  February  and  March  before 
enough  potatoes  were  diverted  to  affect 
the  price,  and  only  a  few  growers  bene¬ 
fited.  \ 

According  to  the  growers,  if  enough 
potatoes  can  be  diverted  early  in .  the 
season,  the  price  should  be  improved 
without  requiring  any  additional  diver¬ 
sion  funds  than  were  required  last  year, 
and  more  farmers  would  benefit. 

Council  members  state  that  they  re¬ 
cognize  that  any  diversion  program  is 
only  a  stopgap  measure.  It  is  their 
opinion  that  potatoes  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  acreage  reserve  part  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act.  Then  potato  growers 
could  be  offered  an  incentive  such  as 
is  being  offered  many  other  farmers  for 
reducing  acreage  of  a  crop  in  surplus. 

Representatives  of  the  Council  point 
out  that  their  suggested  diversion  plan 


is  no  intended  grab  on  the  U.  S.  Treas¬ 
ury,  that  it  would  apply  only  to  the 
10%  of  low-grade  potatoes,  after  which 
the  market  would  naturally  adjust  it¬ 
self,  upward  and  all  producers  would 
benefit. 


As  we  go  to  press  word  comes  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ignored 
the  recommendation  of  the  Potato 
Council,  refusing  to  make  any  change 
over  the  diversion  plan  in  operation 
last  year,  which  the  Potato  Council  be¬ 
lieves  did  not  work  out  satisfactorily. 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
Potato  Council,  potato  prices,  already 
too  low,  went  off  from  20$  to  30(£  a 
hundredweight. 


—  A.  A.  — 


COMING  MEETIXGS 


Oct.  10-11  Annual  Dairymen's  League 
meeting  at  Syracuse. 

Oct.  18-19  Annual  GLF  meeting  at 
Syracuse. 

Oct.  23-25  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
at  Erie. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  2  New  York  State 
Grange  at  Buffalo. 

Nov.  11-13  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
at  Syracuse. 

Nov.  14-21  National  Grange  at 
Rochester. 

Nov.  27  Annual  meeting  New  Yoi'k 
State  Dairy  Boosters,  Powers  Hotel, 
Rochester. 

Nov.  27-28  Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Milk  Distributors,  Powers  H@tel, 
Rochester. 


Your  best 


price 

support! 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 

Craine,  Inc.,  1016  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


NEW 


FASTER 

_  CUTTING  SPEEDS | 

with  LOMBARD’S 

MODEL  DD^.CHAIHSAl 


from 

*17650 


LOMBARD 


224  Main  St. 
Ashland,  Mass 


25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 


Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy  Ne 
Hampshire  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches,  25  fc 
$15.00.  100  for  $50.00  or  500  for  $200.01 
Please  place  your  Fall  order  today. 


WM  ROBERT  McGliIRE 


P.  O.  Box  1024,  Elizabethton,  Tern 

P.S.  Shipper  of  Canadian  Hemlock  Since  1 92$ 


llliWHolJTEI 

Tne^las^n^reuefI  g Jb 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM.  .  . 


of  action,  peace 
of  mind  and  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven 

patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  ot 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16M1 

Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Manufacturer 


NO  HORNS! 


One  Application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  «rou>.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12.  N.Y. 


SALES 

SERVICE 


Livestock  breeders  who  are 
scribers  of  A. A.  have  a  special  an 
distinctive  sales  service  at  thei  ^ 
command.  The  SUBSCRIBER!5 
EXCHANGE  is  made  available  to 
readers  of  A. A.  in  an  effort  to  open 

markets  for  surplus  that  otherwise 

-  de¬ 


may  have  to  be  sacrificed  tor 
tails  and  rates,  write  the  Adver  •» 
mg  Dept  of  American  Agriculture  ’ 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Ithaca,  ^ 
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COCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 

OCTOBER,  1956 


flow  to  Run  a 
"Split-Flock"  Test: 


If  you  plan  to  run  a  split-flock  test 
[suggest  that  you  get  both  strains  of 
day-old  chicks  the  same  day.  Give 
both  strains  the  same  kind  of  quarters, 
heat,  feed,  'etc.  You  may  not  agree 
with  me,  but  I  believe  it  best  to  keep 
the  two  strains  separate  right  from 
day-old  because  some  strains  are 
much  more  vicious  and  cannibalistic 
than  others. 

One  strain  should  be  carefully  toe- 
marked  so  both  groups  can  be  identi¬ 
fied  if  they  become  accidentally  mixed 
together. 

Obviously,  both  strains  should  be 
simultaneously  housed  in  similar  lay¬ 
ing  pens  with  equal  floor  space,  water 
troughs,  mash  hoppers,  feed,  lights, 
etc.  Put  lights  on  pullets  as  soon  as 
you  house  them  and  push  for  top  lay. 
I  hope  that  all  birds  you  test  make 
you  top  profits. 

How  to  Test  Babcock  Bessies 

When  can  we  send  you  your  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies?  Tell  our  competitor  you 
are  testing  his  pullets  against  Babcock 
Bessies.  Don’t  tell  us  about  your  test 
until  after  we  have  delivered  your 
Bessies  to  you.  You  get  the  same 
quality  from  us  whether  you  run  a 
split-flock  test  or  purchase  all  your 
chicks  from  us. 

Ask  about  our  advance  order  dis¬ 
counts.  Many  of  our  customers  are 
ordering  their  Babcock  Bessies  up  to 
a  whole  year  ahead  to  take  advantage 
of  these  discounts. 


Babcock  Leghorns  Win  3  Year •_ 

11  Award  at  Central  New  York 
Random  Sample  Test 

Actually  I  don’t  think  this  win 
®eans  much  and  if  you’ll  write  me  I’ll 
tell  you  why.  I  can  see  no  logic  in 
Misleading  you. 

Sincerely 

Cl  a _ 


ew 


1 

1 

Dear  Babcock: 

— — Please  send  catalog. 

1 

1 

19.5  1 

r— — ,1  want  chicks  on 

'  \ 

Nome _ 

1 

1 

Mdress _ _ 

1 

1 

J 

. .  State 

i 

1 

BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM, 

Route  3G  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

inc. 

Goodyear 

SUBURBANITE 

NU-TREAD 

SNOW-TREADS 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

?8-95  710-15  $10.95 

oso-lis  9.95  760-15  11.95 

ten-fT1,5  9.95  800-15  12.95 

Uh  WALLS  AVAILABLE  ®  $2  each  extra  ! 

Bron.  VVR/TTEN  GUARANTEE  ! 

?50 New  Military  Mud-Snow  Tires!  COO  QC 

(Sen h  0nJy'  Ful|y  Guar.  Tax  incl.  ea.  4>-0.»70 
*  a  chk.  or  M.  O.  Prices  FOB,  Phila.,  Pa.) 

“ELIVIONT  TIRE  CO. 

^'Aa  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.,  PHILA.  23,  PA. 

—  MBB  ■■  Mm  Ml  MMM  MM  MM  MB 

A  BELARbPEOL  OINTMENT 

hunia^P'fi  .  formula  ointment,  equally  beneficial  for 
*c«sse*  r  -|  amma|s.  for  healinq  Cuts,  Abrasions.  Ab- 
liiinor  ’ hiii.01  s'  B(’11  Sores,  Eczema,  Spray  infections. 
Mint  Si  5,i„channinq.  Also  BELAROPEOL  OINT- 
lrritationsU 1  TOR  I ES  for  relief  of  piles  anti  rectal 

1  °*-  3*1.00;  4  oz.  $3.00;  1  2  oz.  $6.00 

iuPpositorics  $2,50  box  of  1 8.  ' 

34,  ,  J-  V.  GREGAN  &  SON,  INC. 

Center  St.,  — •  Manchester,  Conn. 


pen  is  used.  Tax  rates  and  building 
costs  are  making  more  New  England 
poultrymen  think  about  the  use  of  ver¬ 
tical  pen  space  rather  than  just  floor 
space. 

The  use  of  vertical. space,  or  the  six 
feet  of  height  in  a  pen  that  hens  have 
little  need  for,  involves  the  use  of  a  few 
management  practices  much  different 
from  what  many  poultrymen  are  used 
to. 

For  one  thing  the  use  of  vertical  pen 
space  means  multi-decked  roosting 
platforms.  They  are  roosts  built  direct¬ 
ly  above  each  other  and  about  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  width  and  height.  Un¬ 
der  the  roosts,  pits  must  be  used  to 
collect  the  added  moisture  from  drop- 
ings.  The  multi-decked  roosts  give 
more  floor  space  for  equipment.  Many 
poultrymen  put  feeders  and  install  wa- 
terers  directly  on  the  pits  and  at  the 
different  levels  on  the  roosts.  This  also 
helps  concentrate  droppings  and  keeps 
the  litter  drier. 

Pit  Cleaners 

Pit  cleaners  are  finding  their  way 
into  pens_  where  poultrymen  are  trying 
to  put  more  birds  into  each  pen.  Pit 
cleaners  with  poultry  are  where  they 
were  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  They  aid  greatly  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  removing  of  moisture  from  pens 
and  helping  the  ventilation  system.  Pit 
cleaners  will  become  more  practical  as 
improvements  and  numbers  in  use 
make  them  a  more  reasonable  invest¬ 
ment  than  at  the  present  time. 

Putting  layers  in  a  pen  with  only  one 
and  one-half  square  feet  of  floor  space 
means  locating  the  nests  so  the  birds 
can  easily  find  them.  A  bird  should  not 
have  to  go  more  than  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  to  find  a  nest  with  the 
more  crowded  floor  conditions. 

More  feeding  and  water  space  must 
be  provided.  Forty-eight  to  fifty  linear 
feet  of  feeder  space  must  be  scattered 
so  the  birds  can  easily  find  feed.  Wa- 
terers  should  not  be  more  than  fifteen 
feet  apart.  These  recommendations 
present  some  problems  for  interior  de¬ 
corators  of  lay  pens. 

The  use  of  less  floor  space  per  bird 
means  more  insulation  than  most  poul¬ 
trymen  think  necessary.  It  also  involves 
a  ventilation  system  that  works  with 
minor  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the 
poultryman. 

I  know  many  producers  who  have 
successfully  housed  layers  at  one  and 
one-half  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird.  I  have  seen  their  production  re¬ 
cords  that  compare  favorably  with 
birds  housed  at  three  square  feet. 

With  the  use  of  less  floor  space  per 
bird  mortality  and  rate  of  culling  do 
increase.  However,  they  do  not  increase 
as  much  with  the  recommended  man¬ 
agement  practices,  attention  to  sanita¬ 
tion  and  careful  attention  to  a  vaccin¬ 
ation  schedule  as  many  would  lead  us 
to  believe. 

There  is  a.  feeling  by  many  poultry- 
men  that  heavies,  especially  sex-links, 
take  to  this  system  of  management 
better  than  the  lighter  breeds.  When 
you  visit  poultrymen  who  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  practices  noted  and  see  pens 
producing  at  85  per  cent  as  well  as  200 
egg  averages  on  a  pullet  housed  basis 
you  really  begin  to  wonder  when  is 
crowding  not  crowding. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  a  few 
poultrymen  are  recognizing  a  need  for 
changing  the  recommendations  for 
nesting  space.  Since  the  early  1920’s 
the  egg  production  per  layer  in  New 
England  has  increased  well  over  sixty 
per  cent.  Yet,  checking  in  textbooks 
and  bulletins  written  at  that  time  we 
find  one  individual  nest  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  four  or  five  layers.  And 
that  is  exactly  the  same  recommenda¬ 
tion  we  make  today. 

Some  of  our  operators  have  realized 
much  of  this  and  installed  more  nest¬ 
ing  space.  They  have  increased  indi¬ 
vidual  nests  to  one  for  every  three  or 
four  birds.  Community  nests  with  two 
by  four  feet  compartments  are  being 
used  for  thirty  birds. 


Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “ gold ”  in  your  milk  check 

Morton  MINELR^SjIZED  Salt 

for  more  milk ,  husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing ! 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  ...  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return  ' 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  \<js  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much. 


Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt.  It  is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 

Less  than  %<£.  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  ljl  more  Less  than  more 

MORTON  trace  minera^ed-  SALT 


At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks. 


“$1268  Profit  in  10  Days” 
HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 

With  the  help  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw  —  Mr.  Felix  Svoboda  and  his  son 
Philip  cut  $1268.00  worth  of  wood  from  2  acres  of  their  Meadowland,  Minne¬ 
sota  farm.  Total  time  —  10  days.  Total  expenses  —  $210.30  including  saw 
mill  charges.  Total  profit  $778  cash  from  the  sale  of  pulpwood  plus  $490 
worth  of  sawed  lumber  used  to  build  a  new  dairy  barn. 

CASH  IN  ON  YOUR  WOODLOT  —  THE  HOMELITE  WAY 


A  lightweight,  power-packed 
Homelite  Chain  Saw  can  help  you 
turn  your  trees  into  money  — 
quickly,  economically. 

Take  the  19  pound  Homelite  EZ 
for  instance.  No  other  direct  drive 


I 

chain  saw  does  the  variety  of  jobs 
around  farms,  ranches,  estates  and 
camps.  And  with  5  full  horsepower, 
it  zips  through  8"  Oak  in  5  seconds, 
18"  Pine  in  14  seconds,  brings  down 
trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter. 


4  models  avail¬ 
able  •  3/2  to  7 
horsepower  •  19 
to  29  pounds, 
straight  blades, 
bows,  brush-cut¬ 
ter  and  clearing 
attachments 


HOMELITE  —  a  division  of  Textron  Inc. 

4010  RIVEROALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration . . 

Please  send  me  further  information . 

Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer . . 


Name. 


Town/City . , . County. 


.State. 


(642)  22 


American  Agriculturist,  October  6,  1951 


ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words,  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST.  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 

steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville.  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


BULL  CALF  sired  by  our  great  proven  "Count 
Sovereign”:  whose  daughters  average  2x  milking 
ten  months  16791  milk  4%  664  fat.  This  is  50 
cans  more  milk  per  cow  than  their  dams.  This 
bull  calf  is  also  from  a  highly  proven  cow  fami¬ 
ly.  C.  Crowe,  Dryden.  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  15  large, ~  registered  Holsteins,  due 
September  and  October  with  first  calves.  One  of 
the  best  producing  herds  in  County.  Certified, 
accredited,  classified.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer, 

N  ew  York, _ 

FOR  SALE:  bull  calves,  9  months  to  one  year. 
Two  sired  by  Knollwood  Alcarta  Chieftan.  Three 
dams  over  500  lb.  fat;  one  125,000  lb.  milk. 
$150,  up.  West  Brothers.  Cloverlands  Farm, 
Willsboro,  New  York.  Tel.  W03-8360. 


BROWN  SWISS 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Registered  Brown  Swiss  Bulls 
and  a  few  females  All  N.Y.A.B.C.  sired.  Her¬ 
man  J.  Mietz,  Gasport,  N.  Y. _ 

REGISTERED  Brown  Swiss  Cows.  Bred  and 
open  heifers.  Certified,  brucellosis  free  herd. 
Rosalie  McKee.  West  Brook  Road.  Walton,  N.  Y. 
HIGH  producing  registered  Brown  Swiss  cows 
and  heifers.  Certified  bangs  free  herd.  Edward 
Scofield,  Bridgewater,  New,  York. _ 

GUERNSEYS 

r _ _ _ — _ — - - 

FOR  SALE:  Bull  born  April  1956.  Dam  made 
13675-664-Jrs.  Seven  nearest  dams  have  imma¬ 
ture  records  averaging  15346-736.  Paternal  sis 
ters  with  first  calves  milking  over  40  lbs.  on  2x. 
From  great  cow  families.  Also  choice  heifer 
calves  selected  from  over  100  born  this  past  year. 
Top  foundation  stock.  Farmer  prices.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

A  FEW  grade  cows  and  heifers  due  next  May 

at  practically  beef  prices.  DeAlton  Ridings,  Caze- 

novia.  New  York.  _ 

IMMEDIATE  Dispersal  of  entire  herd  of  regis- 
tered  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  with  calves  by 
sidd.  Also  many  heifers  and  steers.  Don’t  miss 
this  unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  this  select 
going  herd.  Priced  to  sell  Quickly!  Phone  Fort 
Ann,  New  York,  4910.  Mr.  Fayette  Evans.  Come 
and  see  them! 


HEREFORDS  _ 

SIX  REGISTERED  Hereford  cows,  five  and  six 
years  old,  excellent  blood  lines,  outstanding  in¬ 
dividuals.  Bred  to  freshen  in  March  and  April. 
G.  C.  Bartlett,  R.  3,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

CALVES^  bull,  heifers- to  service  age.  Quality 
breeding!  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


‘  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE:  Thirty  head  of  Corriedale  ewes  with 
lambs!  C.  E  Wilbur,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 

Tel.  Poplar  Ridge  3214.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Oxford  Ram.  Good 
breeding.  Jim  Dicks.  Bainbrjdge.  New  York- 

10  REGISTERED  Shropshire  ewes,  one  and  two 

years,  $30.00.  Bred  free.  Russell  Luce,  Groton, 
New  York.  408M2' _ ____ _ 

FOR  SAXE:  Several  registered  Hampshire  Rams 

of  show  quality  for  breeding  purposes.  N. ,  F. 

Tucker,  Scio,  New  York.  _ 

REGISTERED  Corriedales — yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Large  heavy  shearers.  Top  blood 
lines.  Priced  to  sell.  A.  S.  Knight  &  Son,  Inter¬ 
laken,  New  York. _ _ 

FOR  SALE:  6  young  registered  Oxford  ewes  and 
ram.  Phone  4-1711,  Mrs.  William  Parker,  Route 

2,  Freeville,  New  York.  • _ 

FOR  SALEl  Foundation  flock  of  Southdown 
Ewes.  10  ewes,  1  ram,  nice  type  at  very  reason¬ 
able  price.  Allamuchy  Farms,  Allamuchy,  New 
Jersey. 


SWINE 


TAMWORTHS,  10  weeks  old.  registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Tamworth  Farm.  Milton,  Delaware. 
FOR  SALE :  Registered  Berkshire  open  gilts  and 
service  age  boars.  Also  weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes,  unrelated  bloodlines.  John  Bliek  and  Sons, 

Williamson.  New  York. _ _ _ 

TAMWORTH  pigs,  registered,  8  weeks  old.  F.  R. 
Tennity.  Warboys  Road,  Bergen,  New  York.  Tele- 
phone:  Byron  2152.  _ 

REGISTERED  Chester  Whites,  August  pigs., 

either  sex.  Service  age  boars.  No  better  bred 
Chester  Whites  in  the  East.  P.  M.  Knapp,  Camil- 
lus.  New  York. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke»  New  York. _ 

SPRINGER  Spaniel  puppies  reg.,  good  hunters, 

gay,  affectionate  pets.  Luettgens.  RFD,  Freehold. 

New  Jersey.  _ _ 

BOXERS.  Great  Danes. Excellent,  pedigreed  pup¬ 
pies.  Trimmed.  Inoculated.  Mature  dogs.  Dr. 

Thurber,  R.D,  4.  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

COLLIE  Puppies — Tris,  friendly,  affectionate, 
registered.  Carlru  Collies,  South  Vernon.  Mass. 
SUPERIOR  cattle  dog  pups.  English  Shepherds, 

natural  heelers,  watch,  companion.  Pups  guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  mountain  Shepherd  pups.  Born  tail¬ 
less,  nothing  better.  Guaranteed.  Ralph  H.  Car- 
ver,  West  Leyden,  New  York. _ _ _ 

BORDER  Collie  Pups.  These  little 'fellows  should 

go  to  stock  farms.  Males  $15.00,  females  $10.00. 
Warren  Liddle.  Route  1,  Delanson,  Schenectady 

County,  New  York.  _ _ _ 

STARTED  coon  and  fox  hounds,  reasonable. 

Harry  Pikiell.  Bristol,  Connecticut. _ ' _ 

75  BEAGLES,  very  cheap.  Pups,  started,  broken 
dogs.  Send  25  cents  price  list.  T.  Witis,  501 
Plain  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


DOGS 

TWO  TRAINED  2  year  old  black  and  tan  Fox 
Hounds  and  several  pups.  Gaylord  Ennis,  Cone- 
wango  Valley,  New  York.  Phone  Cherry  Creek 
2985.  _ / _ ' _ _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds.  No  white  breeding,  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines,  protect  your  children  with  a 
guard  and  companion.  The  dog  of  today.  E.  A. 
Foote,  Unionville,  New  York.  Phone  Port  Jervis 

33861. _ _  _ 

SPITZ  Puppies,  2  females,  $20.00  each.  Roy 
Weaver,  Central  Square.  New  York.  Phone 

8-2334. _  _ 

SCOTCH  Collie  Puppies.  A.K.C.  golden  honeys. 
Champion  bloodlines.  Loyal,  affectionate,  gentle. 
Beautifully  marked.  Ralph  H.  Carver,  West  Ley¬ 
den,  New  York. _ . 

SAMOYED  Puppies.  Fluffy  white,  inoculated, 
registered.  Fine  individuals.  Hannah  Pelton, 

Attica,  New  York.  _ 

ENGLISH  Shepherd  Pups.  7  “months  old  ready 
to  drive.  Fred  Hick,  Callieoon,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS  _ 

BABY  Chicks  $7.95—100  C.O.D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Surplus 

Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Penna. _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS  all  heavies  $7.00  per  100.  $13.00 
•  per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once. 
Kline’s  Poultry,  Strausstown  Pennsylvania. _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
everj7  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets!,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farms,/  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 

N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611.  y  , _ 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 

N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. _ _ 

RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  an<T  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 

New  York.  _ 

SPARE  TIME  Money  selling  chicks!  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  offered  by  one  of  East’s  largest,  best 
known,  record  winding  breed er-hatcherymen.  Sold 
out  almost  every  year,  but  expanding  this  year 
If  interested  in  becoming  representative,  write 
Box  514BL,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  'egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns— Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets), 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  10(6,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Ph,  8-1611. _ _ _ _ 

PINE  TREE  PULLETS — 4000  range  grown  Leg- 
homs,  healthy,  vaccinated,  production  bred,  5 
and  5%  months  old,  now  ready,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment.  Priced  low.  Sept,  delivery.  Pine  Tree 
Hatchery,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


_ CAPONS 

CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  fneats. 

There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — • 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized  —  4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  d<4  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked  ~ —  economic  to  raise.  'Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


DUCKS _ 

$2.50  EACH,  Mallard.  Rouens.  White  Crested  $4. 

Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


PIGEONS 

GIANT^lvieat  Squabs,  $2.75  pair.  Roger  Tobey, 

North  Billerica,  Mass. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Flock  of  white  king  pigeons.  Must 
sell.  Jim  Dicks,  Bainbridge,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Freed  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER^  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 

syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co..  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


SEEDS 

TETRA  Petkus  Rye  Seed.  Howard  Utter,  Stan¬ 
ley,  New  York.  Telephone  4042. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS  x 

AFRICAN  violet  leaves.  Five  for  $1.00.  Write 

for  list.  Marjorie  Card,  Edmeston,  New  York. 


PLANTS 

STRAWBERRY,  raspberry  and  blueberry  plants 
for  fall  setting.  Set  them  in  the  fall  for  better 
results.  40  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

VIRUS  FREE  Strawberry  Plans.  Red-Black 
Raspberry  Plants,  fresh  dug.  Circular.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm.  Hastings,  New  York. 

BLUEBERRIES— Giant,  cultivated  mixed  named 

varieties — 2  year,  10  to  18  inch — 4  for  $1.95; 
Dozen  $5.00;  3  year,  18  to  24  inch—4  for  $2.95; 
Dozen  $8.25;  4  year,  24  to  30  inch-^4  for  $4.75. 
Transportation  extra.  Volk’s  Nursery,  Browns 
Mills,  New  Jersey. 

NURSERY  STOCK 

SMALL  Balsam  trees  for  planting  and  window 
boxes.  Balsam  boughs  by  tnick  load  for  decorat¬ 
ing  and  roping.  Cut  Balsam  for  pillows.  All  sizes 
of  Xmas  trees  wholesale.  Xmas  Trees,  Box  384, 
Elizabethtown,  New  York. 

FRUIT 

A  MESSAGE  To  you  folks  who  know  the  dif¬ 
ference,  and  demand  good,  fully  ripe,  juicy 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  Direct  from  the  grove 
to  your  door  just  as  Mother  Nature  prepares 
them  for  you.  My  low  priced  Economy  Pack  will 
surely  be  a  delightful  surprise.  Write  me  for  full 
information  on  this  pack  for  your  seasons  re¬ 
quirements,  stating  approximate  number  pounds 
you  will  need  from  November  through  May.  Jim 
Shofner,  Tavares,  Florida. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash. 
Spawn  plus  newest  manureless  growing,  market¬ 
ing  methods.  $1.00.  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA, 
641  South  19th,.  Newark  3,  N.  J. 

HAY 

HAY  FOR  SALE:  30  tons  alfalfa  and  timothy, 
1st  cutting,  A-l  quality.  Big  80  lb.  string  bales. 
$23  ton  at  barn.  Sell  in  one  lot  only.  J.  Tracy, 
Marietta,  New  York.  Phone  Marcellus  680983. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont. 

CEDAR  POLES  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 'for 
durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for 
driving.  15  cents  each  at  yard.  Truck  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  of 
posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED  V 

HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  .Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Cordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

ATTENDANTS— Male  and  Female.  Salary  $2750, 
annual  increases  to  $3490  less  maintenance.  Five 
day,  eight  hour  work  week.  Annual  vacation 
(20  days)  with  pay.  Paid  sick  leave.  Also  laun¬ 
dry  workers,  male  and  female.  Salary  $2620,  an¬ 
nual  increases  tc  $3340  less  maintenance.  Many 
opportunities  for  advancement.  For  information 
write  Director,  Wassaic  State  School,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 

MALE  AND  FEMALE.  You  can  earn  up  to 
$3490.  (5  day,  40  hour  week)  per  year  as  a 
psychiatric  attendant  if  you  are  physically  sound 
and  of  average  intelligence.  No  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  You  will  have  the  protection  of  State  Civil 
Service,  a  liberal  pension  when ‘you  are  55,  four 
weeks  paid  vacation  medical  care  and  sick  leave 
and  promotional  opportunities  This  is  an  offer 
of  a  career  with  lifetime  security.  Training  is 
provided.  Apply — Hudson  River  State  Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 

MECHANIC — excellent  on  auto  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment  to  work  on  beautiful  farm  estate.  Only 
those  wishing  permanent  home  and  security  need 
apply.  New  air  conditioned  home  available. 
Write  Box  514-WC,  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca.  New  York. 

GARDENER — who  wants  security  and  perman¬ 
ent  home  on  private  estate  in  country.  Must 
know  vegetable  gardening.  New  air  conditioned 
house  available.  Write  Box  514-IC/c/o  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

WANTED  for  light  housekeeping  and  live  in, 
lady  in  her  fifties  or  sixties.  Nice  room.  Write 
Mrs.  George  Wathley,  Millerton,  New  York  or 
call  213-4. 

BIG  MONEY  Daily:  Two  minute  demonstration 
makes  easy  sale.  Demonstrate  and  sell  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Gro-Green  with  Dietene  Fertilizer  and  ni¬ 
trogen  solutions.  Only  company  manufacturing 
■  all  formulas  for  ail  fertilizer  needs.  Est.  1928. 
Free  sample  and  demonstrating  kit  free.  Full  or 
part  timt.  Campbell  Company,  Rochelle  220.  Ill. 

SHINE  Shoes  Without  “Polish”.  New  invention. 
Lightning  seller.  Shoes  gleam  like  mirror.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  Co.,  Dept.  103,  Akron 
8.  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  man  to  take  care  of  small 
herd  with  modern  equipment.  No  liquor.  Frank 
A.  Hutchinson.  R.  1,  Derry,  New  Hampshire. 
Telephone  55-13. 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  reliable  woman  to  care 
for  elderly  woman.  Must  like  country.  Write  P. 
O.  Box  83,  Plainfield,  Mass. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

WARM,  private  rooms  for  elderly  persons.  Tele¬ 
vision,  kitchen.  $25  monthly.  Quiet.  Near  stores, 
restaurants.  Leader  House,  Bennington,  Vermont. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG — FREE!  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3,020  properties  described,  36  states, 
coast-to-coast.  World’s  largest;  56  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R,  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 

GOOD  117  acre  farm  in  Seneca  County,  New 
York.  Good  buildings,  modern  home.  Description 
and  pried  on  request.  Walter  Boudman,  Lodi, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Successful  poultry  business.  Madi¬ 
son  County  village;  2400  capacity,  3  acres  land, 
modern  home  near  school  and  stores.  Box  514- 
LW.  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FARM ''FOR  SALE:  Also  lots.  Also  some  black 
Angus,  all  registered  stock.  Anthony  S.  Catalano, 
Brant  Road,  Angola,  New  York.  Phone  160W-1. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Oct.  20  Issue . Closes  Oct.  $ 

Nov.  3  Issue . Closes  Oct.  19 

Nov.  17  Issue . Closes  Nov.  2 

Dee.  1  Issue.. . Closes  Nov,  16 


REAL  ESTATE 


185-  ACRES — $30,000.  Here’s  value  with  2  bail 
home,  dandy  barn-stable  cleaner,  silo,  etc ,  traol 
tors,  baler,  forager,  etc.  34  Holsteins,  bountiful 
crops.  1955  over  $7,000  net  income!  Farms,  etc! 
Wants?  Hendrickson  Brothers,  Cobleskill,  "Paetl 
ern”  New  York. 


320  ACRE  Cortland  County  Dairy  TarmTl6i. 
acres  tillable.  Drive-thru  barn,  new  concrete  silol 
good  house,  bath,  central  heat,  excellent  water! 
hard  road.  Box  514-CL.  American  Agriculturist! 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  55  acres  on  State  road  66,  13  miles 
from  Albany,  9  miles  from  Troy.  10  room  house! 
Big  shop  built  in  barn.  Wonderful  location  lol 
trailer  camp.  $18,000.  Arthur  Harvey,  545  Broad! 
way.  Albany  7,  New  York. 


MIDDLE  South — dandy  climate,  400  acre  dairy! 
poultry  money  maker.  150  Guernseys,  160, t' 
yearly  broiler  capacity!  $100,000.  Others,  wants! 
O.  Hendrickson,  Realtor,  Cobleskill,  New  York.  I 


FARMS — $4,800  buys  178  acres.  250  acres,  build"! 
ings,  bare.  150  acres,  equipment,  livestock! 
Terms,  given.  Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain! 
New  York.  Agent  Ph. -46-224, 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


DEPENDABLE  Power  is  yours  in  these  use 
machines  from  the  Houghton-Arnold  Machiner: 
Company,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  in  Maine) 
Model  H  Farmall  Tractor  with  hydraulic  iron! 
end  loader  and  plows,  $1500.  Caterpillar  D2-50’ 
tractor.  Can  be  purchased  for  the  low  “Buy  am 
Try”  price  of  $1300.  Model  BGS  Clelrac  wit] 
Heil  hydraulic  angledozer.  Don’t  miss  this  on) 
at  the  low  price  of  $3500.  Caterpillar  D2-50’ 
tractor  with  D2N  hyster  towing  winch.  Wil 
make  excellent  woods  machine.  A  Certified  Buy) 
Model  40C  John  Deere  Tractor  with  Dingley  load¬ 
er  and  hydraulic  straight  dozer.  Caterpillar  D4I 
60”  Tractor  equipped  with  HT4  front  end  loader| 
Overhauled  in  our  service  department.  A  top) 
notch  machine  selling  as  a  Certified  Buy.  Seni 
a  postcard,  write,  wire,  phone  for  complete  list! 
ing.  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery  Company,  5! 
Presumpscot  St.,  Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  SPruci 
5-3121.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  the  register* 
trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 


JAMESWAY  shuttle  stroke  gutter  cleaner.  Ne\ 

1953,  used  1  year.  2  drive  units,  146’  bar  wit 
paddles,  shuttle  stroke  elevator.  $700.00.  C.  A 
Frost,  Briardale  Farms.  RR.  South  Sudbury 
Massachusetts. 


DEPRESSION  Prices— We  sell  cheap,  Save  7o% 

new  and  used  tractor  parts.  150  makes  and  mod 
els.  1956  catalog  ready,  send  25c — refundable 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  hortl 
Dakota. 


COMPLETE  Mount  Gilead  Hydraulic  fruit  juic 
jress  and  grinder  unit,  ready  for  one  man  oper 
ition.  Steel  frame,  4”  ram,  18”  racks.  Fred 
vliller.  Holley,  New  York. 


3ORTABLE  Power  Hacksaws.  Write  Lewis 
Scott,  Utica.  New  York. 


UBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly,  list 
11  sales.  Buy  jeeps,  tractors,  etc.,  direct  Iron™ 
lovernment.  Next  4  issues  $1.00.  Govemmer 
urplus,  Paxton,  Illinois. 


dcCORMICK-Deering  shredder  and  busker.  Ex 
:ellent  condition.  William  Knab,  101o  Myn 
load.  Rochester  12,  New  York. 


IIGANT1C  Surplus  Sale— Tremendous  sayings 
lovernment,  and  excess  inventory,  power  Plan“ 
notors,  hydraulics,  compressors,  pumps,  powe 
vinches,  transit  levels,  tools,  hundreds  item 
■Tee  new  giant  catalog.  Surplus  Center,  sot 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


'OR  SALE:  Farmall  Super  A  tractor  with 
/ay  plow,  mower,  cultivator,  corn  PIana^ >  1 i0t 
/ood  saw.  $1350.00.  Richard  Klingler,  Pleasant 
ille,  New  York.  Phone  2-0393 


ATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloadeis,  Manur 
//readers.  Famous  for  their  high  duality 
nger  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who de 
le  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  - 
w  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  C™DS"  , 
luipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  Uterature,  n  ° 
gation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  r.oi 
arm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York.  _ — 

AN V AS - COV ERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save-DiW 
■om  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitcl .  7.9; 
ith  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  8-8,  S5.0  .  < 

L-8.  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13,44  FOB  Factory 
'rite  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  pnc 
ur  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  00. . 

inghamton,  New  York. _ _ _ _ _ 

LOST  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  _  service- 


I  LOS.  Fair  Prices,  nomui  "’Y,'.Vnrk 
harles  Mundy.  RD  it  2,  Norwich,  NwJ^L- , 
UARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders  ,a2| 
uger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  h  0 
linutes  automatically.  Wet-  halA„Ptrial  Lo'1 
■ozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  T]jinojS 
3st.  Write  Railoc  Co.  ■  Inc. ,  Iriainnelci.  mmjL 

,LL  STEEL  Artesian  Well  Drill  .:^°32’rnast 
IMC — 3  ton  truck,  drill  equipped  with  -  wel 
,oi  engine,  complete  with  tools  m  Artesiai 
1500,  without  tools  $1000.  Vassalbor  ^ 
/ell  Drilling  Company 

‘Rinlty  2-6831.  _ _ _ _ TCTlS 

OR  SALE;  Fruehauf  semi  trailer  'If  ^jn 
/ainieri  Brothers,  Highland,  New 
jndale  7-3494. 


innate  1-0434. - - - JeouiP 

OOK  OVER  THIS  selection  of  good  Jiseu  ^ 
ent  at  Casellini-V^nable.  your  CaterP  trac 
.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Wt  ^ry,>  a 
ir,  5J  series,  bare  machine,  Bui  goo< 

L800.  Cat  D2-40  tractor,  4U  series,  r  g 
edition,  $2500.  Cat  D6-60  tractor,  »u  c!e 

)52  with  hydraulic  bulldozer.  special  P  A- 

ac  BG  with  hydraulic  bulldozer, h,,  anriedoze 
odel  HD5  with  Gar  Wood  hydrauhe  ay-  Uona 
ad  Carco  winch,  "Buy  and  Lf-Xi-h 1  Many  othe 
D-14  power  unit,  very  good.  $1,750.  M  ny)jn 
-eat  buys!  Contact  us  for  your  neea  •  grani! 
enable  Corp..  Barre.  Vermont,  Jer.  trad, 
■4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  regist 
larks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 


TRAPPERS'  SUPPLIES _  ^ 

RAPPERS:  BeforebuyTng  suPpiLeaSn^erdsuPPlie 
ee  catalogue  listing  most  all  trapp  - 


_  t  all  traim-  -^har 

lowest  prices.  Walter  A.  Can, 

3t  Road,  Swansea,  Mass 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


'ANTED:  Old  United  States  coins.  India^aria 
-.50  hundred.  Send  dates  for  Pr>c^/-  was 


'ood 


hundred,  Send  dates  for  pr “L  MaS 
l;  150  Montague  Road.  N.  Ami 
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Ijjierican  Agriculturist,  October  6,  1956 

ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE 
BEEF  CATTLE  BREEDERS  AND  FEEDERS 
IMPROVEMENT  PROJECT 

I  four  big  feeder  calf  sales 

(IIAMONT,  N.  Y.,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  26th  (200  head) 

(Altamont  Fairgrounds— Vernon  Rockefeller,  Germantown,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr.) 

| PIKE,  NEW  YORK,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30th  (400  head) 

(Pike,  N.  Y.  Fairgrounds— Forrest  Holmes,  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr.) 

ISYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  1st  (300  head) 

(N.  Y.  State  Fairgrounds— Robert  Harris,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr.) 

I  CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3rd  (500  head) 

(Empire  Market  Stockyards,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.— Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Mgr.) 

Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  steers  and  heifers  at  each  sale  and  30  head  of  cattle  finished 
for  slaughter  at  the  Altamont  Sale. 

Carefully  selected^  last  spring's  calves  All  calves  inoculated  against  shipping  fever.  Graded 
according  to  quality  the  day  prior  to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstra¬ 
tions  during  the  mornjng  of  each  sale  day. 

Sale  sponsored  by  New  York  State  Beef  Cattle  Breeders 
and  Feeders  Improvement  Project 

| FOR  FRff  CATALOGS  WRITE  TO  SALES  MANAGERS 

GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION — THE  9THf^/VAYNE  COUNTY  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS  SALE 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  25,  1956 — 12:30  P.  M.  Fairgrounds,  Palmyra,  New  York 

24  Cows  30  Bred  Heifers — All  Fresh  or  Close  to  Freshening — Calfhood  Vaccinated 

[Here  is  the  place  to  get  MILK  and  TOP  BREEDING. 

Buyers  have  always  found  the  sale  a  good  one  to  attend. 

1  cows  have  recjords  of  approximately  100  lbs.  of  fat.  Some  over  500  lbs.  o'  fat.  Heifers  are  out  of  dams  ud 
o  over  700  lbs.  of  fat. 

[Mend  this  sale  and  also  the  RIEFLIN  FARMS  DISPERSAL,  the  day  following  (October  £5). 

—  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGS  — 

SEATH  AND  SHULTZ  SALES  SERVICE  BOX  186,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

Mike  S,eath,  Far  Hills,  N.  1  Ph.  Millington  7-0758  —  Earl  Shultz.  Peterborough,  N.  H.  Ph  124  &.  113 
—  E.  M.  GRANGER,  JR.,  AUCTIONEER  — 

JliGISlERED  GUERNSEYS  at  Auction— Complete  Dispersal.  Also  Selling  Barn  and  Dairy  Equipt. 

RIEFLIN  FARMS,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y.  OSCAR  (Hap)  RIEFLIN,  OWNER 
THURSDAY — OCTOBER  25,  1956 — Equipment  at  11:00  a.  m. — Cattle  at  12:30  p.  m. 

68  HEAD:  37  Cows— 16  Bred  Heifers— 14  Open  Heifers— I  Bull— Calfhood  Vaccinated— Maioritv  Fall  and 
Mer  Fresheners:  T.B.  Accredited;  Bangs'  Certified,  D.H.I.A.  Records  and  H.I.R.  Records. 

Ene  herd  is  built  on  the  blood  of  Rosemont  Rex,  Foremost  Royal  Valor,  and  Fairlawn  Peerless  Actor  A  real 
rorking  herd,  pleasing  in  type.  Production  average  approximately  400  lbs.  yearly. 

Selling  this  Equipment:  Surge  milker  and  oump;  pipelines  and  stall  cocks  for  35  cows.  Tie  stalls  box  stalls 
ud  calf  pens.  Farmwatf  barn  cleaner  with  3'/2  H.  P.  Motor;  Hot  water  tank  (50  gal.  capacity)  Haverlv  bulk  milk 
ink,  Master  Clippers,  Feed  cart  and  other  miscellaneous  items.  WRITE  FOR  A  CATALOG _ 

SEATH  AND  SHULTZ  SALES  SERVICE,  4  Union  St.,  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 

Mike  Seath,  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Ph.  Millington  7-0756  —  Earl  Shultz,  Peterborough.  N.  H  Ph  124  *  m 

—  E.  M.  Granger,  Jr„  Auctioneer—  '  &  1 
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ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Pagei 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


4000.00  FOR  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimes 
®4-S  1895-0  1916-D.  Quarters  1827,  1S96-S, 
P»l-S,  1913-S,  1923-S.  We  pay  S10.00-S2000.00 
dates — Lincoln  cents,  $75.00.  lndian- 
1*880.00.  Large  cents,  $500.00.  Eagle  cents 
Tff'W-  2f  pieces,  $70.1)0.  3<t  pieces,  $90.00 
■talfdimes,  $500.00.  Shield  nickels,  $120.00.  Is75 
'?n  Quarter,  $50  00.  Hundreds  of  others 
IiSi  •  ^-00 — $1000.00.  Wanted  —  half  dollars, 
Ihoif'  gol<^  coins,  paper  money,  etc.  Know 
Tj r  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated  guarantee 
r.™?'  selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  all 
CJL  mlormation  —  send  $1.00.  Purchase  made 
B  analogue-holders  only.  Catalogue  dollar  re- 
on  5>20.'00  sale.  Worthycoin  Corporation, 
■ffiaers  Numismatic  Quotations  K-232-C.  Boston 
pMMsachusetts. 

Kpri’AIL  Hair  Wanted:  Will  pay  cash,  small 
imoti  e  Quantities.  Handy  Trading  Company  of 
,pLlca,  1010 v,  S,  Hill  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Prices  paid  for  United  States  coins.  Dr. 
r  art  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


_ PHOTOGRAPHIC  service 

»LD  Polos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
i- ,enlarsements  in  album  form,  all  for 

Pennaail  Pix'  Dcpt'  A’  Box  710a  Elkins 

tor'rfu'  Trial  Offcr’  8  enlarged  prints  from 
Li„  „,,or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
,;„c„  only  25c,  12-35c.  Young  Photo 

./e'  b"h.  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata- 
lii  discounts,  free  delivery,  and  double 
[fe11  ,S,tamps_  with 


. ,  .  -  - ,  all  purchases.  Send  $1 

e.  Akron  Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron, 


Pndabli 
IWYork.' 

ookinl1  — 7^ree  Samples  for  lyraiding  and 

Dol  rii,ihn  ^  flnest  selvedge  100%  pre-shrunk 
i’enrioi  ? °P  the  coat  factories  (no  dirty 
sai  And  yob  get  the  colors  you  want, 
{entinrt  fu C  ltj8  teachers.  Money-bacH  guarantee. 
Elm  <7.  magazine.  Quality  Coat  Factory, 
gtreet.  New  Haven,  ^Connecticut. 

tt  irm^I  Sufferers;  Discouraged?  Write  for 
b.U'tsMn**'  information  today!  Pixacol  Co., 
g~S®RA,  Cleveland  18.  Ohio. 

*  OhimiDl?S’,  hand  omed  100%  nylon  bags 
km  .aaci  grange  projects.  Fast  seller— 
0.  (wmJ?5lon  Write;  Josephine  E.  Gareau, 
514,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee. 


^tchnnF)?'  Eaking  New  Greaseless  Doughnuts 
i-  Grocers  buy  daily.  Free  plans.  George 


lav  get,?-  vu  oce 

South 


15th,  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. 


on  ® — Baby  Booties  50c.  Eva  Mack, 

‘  8pnngs.  New  York, _ ^ _ . _ 

ring  f'l,5  new  wholesale  catalog!  Up  to  50% 
town  gift.  you'  family  friends  on  nationally 
ss,  ^‘s-Jewdry,  toys,  appliances.  Christmas 
We;  p,'  A‘so  make  money  selling  part  time! 

’  I1|inoisei'8reen  stucii°Si  B°x  846-AY,  Chicago 

feeCIlL;S  INSTANT  Coffee  Singles  for  home, 
"Paid  m{fs'  travel.  No  waste.  144  cups  $5.00 
Scon  'vri,  cub  samples  20c.  Dick  Blauveli, 

gsrS  Yo-rk--. _ : _ _ 

*8ths,  wiH?vlnants’  Xmas  or  pastfel,  assorted 
Wiangn  ■  1U0  yards  $1.00  tiostpaid.  Ribbon 
— 1  Box  'Jli,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Itself  sufficient  to  weave  one  chair 

Jiple,  ’  ji,  j  instructions.  $2.00  postpaid.  Send 
ftnv  .j  mgston’s,  VanRensselaer  Boulevard, 
York. 

'lor  .vwjf  EtfS  White  Wool  6x11  swatches, 
tester  Con tPaid'  c°I°niaI  Remnant  Shoppe, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS  Cards  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid 
Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
Caledonia,  New  York, 

LEATHER  jackets  renovated  expertly,  reason¬ 
ably.  Free  circular.  Dept.  64.  Beriew  Mfg.  Co  . 
Freeport,  New  York. 


NO  TRESPASSING,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pro¬ 
hibited,  etc.  Eight  signs  9  x  12  weatherproofed 
cloth,  $2.00.  Thure  Holm,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

KILL  CHIMNEY  creosote  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guaranty.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Dept.  AGC.  7  Willow  Street, 
Lynn,  Mass. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples.  Prices,  Free 
Cassei,  65  Cottage  Middletown.  New  York. 


STEWART  Clippers  repaired'.  Large  parts  stock 
assures  prompt  return.  Blades  sharpened,  enclose 
67c.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  James  E.  Wetter- 
hahn,  LaFargeville,  New  York. 


“POT-O-FOS”  an  0-20-14  bagged  available  plant 
food,  carload  lots  $39.80  per  ton  F.O.B.  South 
Columbia,  Tennessee.  Lowest  unit  cost  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  DALY  DUSTS,  Townsend,  Mass. 


YOUR  FAVORITE  Photo,  snapshots,  sealed  in 
protective  colored  plastic  and  preserved  forever 
Wallet  size  50c;  3  for  $1.00;  4x5 — $1.00.  Perma 
Plastics,  Dept.  A,  Box  99C.  Brooklyn  35,  N.  Y. 

CYPRESS  stock  tanks,  round  or  rectangular. 
Last  a  lifetime.  Any  size.  Ideal  storage  for 
water,  molasses,  brewers’  grains,  or  what  have 
you.  Shipped  assembled  or  knocked  down.  We 
manufacture  here.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Wal¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

25  DIFFERENT  commemorative  stamps^  off 
paper.  $1.00.  Albert  Brownly,  Box  45  A,  Wood- 
ville,  Mass. 


CLIPPER  Blades  Sharpened.  24  hour  service, 
work  guaranteed.  Enclose  $1.00  per  set.  Clippers, 
new  blades  and  parts.  Clippers  repaired.  Law- 
rence  B.  DuMond,  Walton,  New  York. 

“FLORIDA  Needs  Farmers!  Send  for  free,  40- 
page  booklet  “Florida  Farming.”  Contains  up-to- 
date  information  on  all  types  of  farming — truck, 
citrus,  poultry,  dairying,  cattle,  swine,  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  specialties.  In  Florida,  farmers  benefit 
by  long  growing  seasons,  multiple  crop  produc¬ 
tion,  mild  climate,  plenty  of  sunshine,  adequate 
rainfall  and  expanding  markets.  Add  happier  liv¬ 
ing,  and  you  have  good  reasons  to  investigate 
farm  opportunities  in  Florida  now.  Experience 
and  adequate  capital  are  necessary.  Plan  a  sight¬ 
seeing  vacation  in  Florida  soon.  Spend  a  few 
days  getting  the  facts  on  Florida  farming.  Mean¬ 
while,  write  for  free  booklet — address  Florida 
Development  Commission,  6629-A  Commission 
Building,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

SUPPLIES  for  African  Violet  growing.  Soil,  in¬ 
secticides,  pots,  fertilizers,  plastic  labels.  Com¬ 
plete  line.  Catalogue.  Neil  Miller,  Pennsgrove  26, 
New  Jersey. 


BIG  PROFITS  raising  earthworms.  Complete 
raising  and  marketing  instructions  35c  postpaid. 
Also, breeding  stock.  Elgan  Enterprizes,  Box  127, 
Herkimer,  New  York. 

SAVE  UP  TO  $12.  Yearly  per  cow  on  feed  costs 
with  Chow-Chart!  Durable  plastic  frame  9”  x  5” 
has  aluminum  clamp  to  fit  any  size  stanchion 
pipe;  front  holds  changeable  printed  card  for 
production,  breeding  data.  Back,  facing  feed  al¬ 
ley,  blank  for  chalking  correct  grain  measure. 
Developed  and  tested  by  dairyman.  You  need 
one  Chow-Chart  for  each  cow.  Low  as  75c  each 
postpaid,  21  or  more.  Free  folder.  Write  Chow- 
Chart,  Box  742A,  Bath.  New  York. 


ENGRAVED  brass  door  nameplates,  7  x  1,  $1.00; 
mailbox  markers  $1.95  up.  Wilson’s.  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 

500  GUMMED  Labels  printed,  15  words  75c. 
Lewis,  8  Scott,  Utica,  New  York. 


ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING 

TO  NYABC  SIRES 
OF  YOUR  CHOICE! 


es,  thanks  to  modern  scientific  development,  careful  research,  and  exten¬ 
sive  field  testing,  frozen  semen  from  most  NYABC  sires  (and  some  others) 
of  your  choice  can  now  be  ordered  under  the  new 

NYABC  Planned  Mating  Service 

Available  at  extra  cost  from  sires  in  these  breeds; 

Holstein  •Guernsey  •Jersey  •Ayrshire 

Brown  Swiss  •  Milking  Shorthorn  •  Hereford  •  Beef  Shorthorn 


*  Naturally,  your  regular  artificial  breeding  service  will  continue  at  its 

usual  low  cost  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont. 


Your  NYABC  technician  has  a  list  of  sires  currently  available  for  Planned 

Mating,  as  well  as  full  information  about  procedures  and  costs. 

Why  not  call  him  today?  7  s 

New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  Inc. 


Box  528 


Ithaca,  New  York 


TWELFTH  NATIONAL  COLUMBIA 

SHEEP  SHOW  AND  SALE 

OCTOBER  26-27,  1956 

Show 

9:00  A.  M.  OCTOBER  26 


Banquet 

7-00  P.  M.  OCTOBER  26 
Sale 

1:00  P.  M.  OCTOBER  27 
OFFERING  200  HEAD 
STUD  RAMS  AND  STUD  EWES 

The  Tops  from  the  Breeders  Coast  to  Coast 

FOR  CATALOG,  HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  OR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE: 

CLYDE  PERKINS,  CHAIRMAN,  LEXINGTON,  OHIO 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


MILKING  HERD  DISPERSAL  for  Raymond  De 
Hart,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  Sat.,  Oct.  20th  at  Noon. 
Farm  1  Mi.  S.  of  city  on  S.  Pendleton  St.  Hill. 
47  Cows  and  Ist-Calf  Heifers — 5  Bred  Heifers 

One  of  the  best  herds  selling  anywhere  this  year.  It 
has  been  on  DHI  test  10  years.  20  cows  have  records 
above  400  F  (Actual)  and  up  to  603  Fat.  21  are 
daughter  of  top  Approved  sires.  18  are  by  a  bull  now 
being  proven.  This  is  A  FALL- FRESH EN I  NG  DAIRY. 
29  fresh  from  late  August  through  October.  3  due  in 
November,  2  in  December,  9  in  January.  The  place  to 
buy  money-making  Ayrshires  of  real  quality.  HEALTH: 
Herd  T,  B.  Accredited,  Bangs  Certified,  Calf.  Vacc., 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against  shipping 
fever  within  30  days.  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE: 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


CLINTON-FRANKLIN-ESSEX  Club  Sale  at  the 
Victor  Bechard  Farm,  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  Sat., 
Oct.  13  at  noon.  25  cows  &  1st  Calf  Heifers, 
15  Bred  Heifers,  and  4  Bulls. 

All  females  fresh  or  due  soon,  A  lot  of  these  cattle 
have  excellent  rcords  and  are  out  of  high-record  dams. 
HEALTH:  Majority  Bangs  Certified  and  Calf.  Vacc. 
All  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days.  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE: 
TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Watch  for  VOSBURGH  AUCTIONS! 

I'll  pay  you  CASH  for  your  farm,  stock  & 
equipment  or  conduct  your  dispersal  if 
you  prefer.  Send  details  and  price. 

For  Action  call 

CHAS.  VOSBURGH 

Cortland,  N.  Y  Dial  SK  6-8133 


'HCUfi®  w 


(644)  24 
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7004.  Stunning  jacket  in  quick  crochet. 
Pattern  stitch  forms  wonderful  tweed-like 
texture;  ribbed  band  for  trim.  Misses’  sizes 
32  to  34;  36  to  38  included.  Use  knitting 
worsted  and  a  large  crochet  hook — make  it 
in  a  jiffy!  Directions,  25  cents. 

7100.  Special  greetings  for  your  Christ¬ 
mas  company  with  this '  cheery  “Santa” 
apron.  Directions,  embroidery  and  applique 
transfers.  '  25  cents. 


7080.  Adorable  helmet  and  mitten  set! 
So  pretty  and  cozy-warm.  Easy  to  knit  and 
has  crochet  flower  trim  in  gay  colors.  Di¬ 
rections  for  knitted  helmet  and  mitten  set. 
Girls’  sizes  4  to  14.  25  cents. 


818.  “Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  To  Sleep”  is 
the  theme  of  this  beautiful  embroidered 
baby  quilt,  size  35  y2  x  4314  inches.  Dia¬ 
grams,  embroidery  transfers  included. 

25  cents. 


7122.  This  big  32-inch  doll  hangs  on  wall 
or  door  and  is  a  handy  helper  for  a  young¬ 
ster.  She  hides  laundry  inside  her  skirt  and 
holds  shoes  in  her  pockets!  Embroidery 
transfer,  pattern,  directions  for  32-inch 
doll.  25  cents. 


7094.  Beguiling  9-inch  doll  and  complete 
10-garment  wardrobe.  Thrill  your  daughter 
with  this  wonderful  gift!  Pattern  fox  doll 
and  clothes  included.  25  cents. 


DOWH 


7053.  Perfect  playmate  for  a  child!  He’s 
a  life-size  boy  doll,  32  inches  tall.  Direc¬ 
tions,  pattern  for  doll  only,  25  cents.  Dress 
him  in  Si2e  2  boy’s  Clothes! 

7219.  Humpty  Dumpty  sits  on  the  bed 
all  day — stuffed  plump  with  children’s 
P.J.’s!  He’s  a  lovable  doll,  a  gay  decoration, 
and  a  pajama  bag  to  teach  youngsters  neat¬ 
ness!  Use  scraps,  embroider  face.  Transfer, 
directions.  ,  25  cents. 

500.  Luxurious  milk-glass  effect  achieved 
by  simple  crochet.  Stunning  doily-bowl  com¬ 
bination!  Crocheted  bowl  and  doily  13  x  8 
inches,  or  doily  alone,  9  inches.  Use  heavy 
4-ply  jiffy  cotton;  starch  stiffly. 

Directions,  25  cents. 

602.  Stunning  rug  or  runner  for  your 
home  or  to  give  for  Christmas.  All  done  in 
favorite  pinwheel  design  in  gay  colors.  Cro¬ 
chet  8-inch  squares  and  join  them  for  rug 
or  runner.  Use  rug  cotton  or  candle  wick  and 
add  a  trim  of  crocheted  fringe! 

Directions,  25  cents. 

599.  Crochet  this  graceful  doily  in  leaf 
design — it’s  easy  and  will  look  so  lovely  as 
a  centerpiece  or  bureau  scarf!  Directions 
for  doily  15  x  32  inches  in  No.  30  cotton, 
smaller  in  No.  50  cotton;  larger  in  string. 

25  cents. 


Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins)  for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICUL- 

w 

TURIST,  257,  Needlecraft  Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 

11,  New  York.  Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern  for  lst-class  mailing.  Send  an 

■{& 

additional  25c  for  Needlecraft  Catalog. 
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Those  Pantry  Bugs  J 

By  H.  H.  SCHWARDT 

Entomology  Department,  Cornell  University 


f 


|  HERE  ARE  some  50  kinds  of 
little  brown  beetles  with  tastes 
so  much  like  our  own  human 
tastes  that  they  often  invade 
kitchens  and  pantries.  An  hour’s 
Larch  in  the  kitchen  and  pantry  of 
Lyown  home  revealed  some  startling 
latistics  ....  and  a  goodly  sprinkling 
If  two  of  the  50  species.  I  discovered 
lat  we  had  37  packages  of  processed 
Lceries  in  storage.  All  are  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  little  brown  beetles,  and 
[found  that  7  boxes  actually  were  in- 
fested. 

All  of  the  infested  containers  had 
ieen  opened  and  partly  used.  Six  had 
Inly  light  infestations  of  saw-toothed 
ain  beetles  and  dermestids.  The 
Seventh,  an  ancient  bag  of  noodles,  con¬ 
fined  about  2  cups  of  noodles  and  half 
l cup  of  beetles,  larvae,  eggs,  and  cast 
Ikins. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  foregoing 
sno  criticism  of  the  lady  who  presides 
Iver  the  kitchen  and  pantry  in  our 
louse.  Mine  should  be  the  red  face 
jince  I  am  a  professional  bug  killer 
ind  presumably  should  be  able  to  ride 
lierd  on  the  insect  ^auna  of  my  own 
Istablishment. 

rho  Tiling's  Tlsoy  Like 

In  general,  the  pantry  bugs  like 
ods  derived  from  seeds,  such  as  small 
rains  and  nut  meats.  Among  our  37 
packages  were  beans,  breakfast  cereals, 
,ke  and  pie  mixes,  macaroni,  spag- 
fitti,  flour,  corn  meal,  pop  corn,  dog 
Jood,  coconut,  crackers,  cookies,  and 
i.  The  bugs  are  also  fond  of  dried 
fruits,  chocolate,  cheese,  and  many 
ipices,  One  kind  can  even  live  in  red 
spper.  They  get  along  best  and  raise 
largest  families  in  cereals  thstt  are  only 
echanically  processed,  among  them 
latmeal,  corn  mffal,  wheat  flour,  and 
hole  wheat  breakfast  cereals  that 
iren’t  heated  during  manufacture. 
!|The  cold  cereals  don’t  please  them, 
d  in  some  you  can’t  even  raise  one 
'i  the  little  critters  from  egg  to  adult 
inless  you  supply  some  extra  vitamin 
complex.  They  don’t  get  along  in 
hite  rice  either  for  the  same  reason, 
®  they  prosper  in  brown  rice. 

low  They,  Get  There 

Where  do  they  come  from  and  how 
J°  ^ey  get  into  the  house  ?  All  of 
leih  like  livestock  foods,  and  on  the 
[form  they  often  come  from  the  feed 
pins  of  cattle  or  poultry.  During 
P®  weather  the  beetles  walk  or  fly 
^the  house.  Sometimes  they  get  car¬ 
pi  in  on  a  basket  of  eggs,  or  on  the 
pldren’s  clothing  after  they  have  been 
Playing-  in  the  barn. 


Workshop 


filing  (  racks  and  Holes 

P|*A  * 

viously  you  have  mentioned  the  use 
shellac  stick"  for  filling  holes  in  old 


bi/ 


FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 


•icks 


In  city  homes  they  probably  are 
most  often  brought  in  with  groceries, 
although  this  must  happen  much  less 
frequently  than  in  the  old  days  when 
every  grocer  sold  from  open  barrels 
of  crackers,  oatmeal,  and  raisins. 

Actually  these  beetles  consume  only 
tiny  amounts  of  food,  and  if  by  acci¬ 
dent  you  cook  a  few  with  the  morning 
cereal  and  eat  them  you  will  not  be 
harmed.  But  no  one  really  wants  even 
a  few  little  bugs  running  around  and 
raising  litters  on  his  groceries.  You 
probably  can’t  entirely  prevent  the  oc¬ 
casional  visit  of  a  saw-toothed  grain 
beetle  or  dermestid,  but  you  can  easily 
prevent  them  from  taking  over  as  they 
did  with  my  noodles. 

Three  Good  Rules 

Preventive  tactics  are  based  on  three 
important  rules: 

1.  Don’t  buy  whole  or  processed  cer¬ 
eals,  nuts,  or  dried  fruits  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  part  of  your  stock  will  lie 
around  the  house  for  months^  or  years. 
Plan  on  using  all  stock  within  a  month. 

2.  Don’t  store  opened  and  partly 
used  lots  of  these  foods  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  As  shown  above  in  my 
own  inventory,  these  opened  packages 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  attack. 

3.  Take  everything  out  of  the  pantry 
once  a  month  and  scrub  the  place  out. 
This  will  get  rid  of  any  beetles  pres¬ 
ent  and,  more  important,  probably  will 
reveal  some  half-used  carton  already 
well  infested  and  providing  breeding 
stock  for  your  entire  supplies. 

I  can  hear  objections  to  rules  1  and 
2  rising  up  even  before  this  goes  to 
home  editor  Mabel  Hebei.  You  say, 
“Do  you  expect  Joe  and  me  to  eat  five 
pounds  each  of  oatmeal  and  corn  meal 
along  with  a  whole  package  of  corn 
flakes,  wheat  flakes,  and  a  dozen  other 
patent  cereals  each  month  ?  We  like 
variety  in  these  things  'but  can’t  waste 
money  on  smaller  or  individual  pack¬ 
ages.” 

If  you  must  buy  the  large  economy 
size  for  a  family  of  two,  then  keep  it 
in  the  refrigerator  or  deep  freeze  if 
you  have  one  and  there  is  room.  If  not, 
then  cut  only  a  small  door-like  opening 
in  one  end  of  the  package  and  keep  it 
sealed  with  masking  tape.  A  partially 
emptied  cellophane  bag  can  be  sealed 
with  cellulose  tape.  Pound  coffee  tins 
are  reasonably,  insect  tight  and  make 
good  containers  for  left-overs  of  rai¬ 
sins,  pop  corn,  or  beans.  Screw-top 
glass  containers  come  in  all  sizes  and 
are  bug  proof. 

All  these  little  preventive  measures 
take  extra  time  but  so  does  all  good 
routine  home  management. 


P'eces.  I  am  refinishing  an  old  pine 


»«od 

est  that  has  a  number  of  holes  but  I 
nn°t  secure  a  shellac  stick.  Where  can 
it?  Do  you  carry  it?— Mrs.  D.H.N., 
**  York 

shellac  sticks  and  colored  wax 


can  be  used  to  fill  holes  and 


^  s  and  can  usually  be  found  in 
v  .  an^  hardware  stores.  If  neither  is 
able  in  your  locality,  you  may  or¬ 


der  shellac  sticks  from  us  at  this  ad¬ 
dress:  The  Wohkshop,  Box  435,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y.  Send  us  a  sample  of  the 
color  you  want  to  match  by  clipping 
from  a  magazine  a  bit  of  color  that 
matches  the  wood  when  dampened  with 
a  finger  or  after  two  coats  of  finish 
have  developed  the  color. 

Shellac  sticks  are  hard  and  need  to 
be  melted  with  a  soldering  iron,  wood- 
burning  tool,  or  a  hot  old  knife.  One 
stick,  or  its  equivalent  in  several  colors 
to  be  blended  together,  costs  25c  plus 
postage.  J 

A  set  of  4  colors  in  wax  sticks  are 
more  easily  found  in  stores  at  a  cost 
of  25c.  They  can  be  melted  with  a  hot 
iron  too,  or  sometimes  just  the  heat  of 
your  fingers  is  sufficient  to  make  them 
usable  for  small  holes  or  cracks.  These 
sticks  are  very  useful  for  small  repairs 
and  can  be  blended  together,  as  can 
the  shellac  sticks,  by  Stirring  two  or 
more  together  as  they  are  melted. 
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Heat  for  rooms  you  work  or  play  in . . . 


Hunting  lodge,  cottage,  meeting  hall,  all 
stay  WARM  all  winter  with  a  Duo-Therm 
heater  installed.  Fully  vented  models  for 
oil,  gas  or  LP-Gas  deliver  heat  fast.  Oil 
model  (575)  shown. 


Remodeled  attic,  recreation  room,  work¬ 
shop  are  flooded  with  heat  by  a  Duo-Therm 
heater — at  a  turn  of  the  dial!  Vented  to 
outside  for  health  and  safety.  Gas  model 
(1101)  shown. 


Heat  for  the  HOME  you  live  in 


Fully  automatic,  big-capacity  Duo-Therm 
home  heater  heats  your  home  faster,  for 
lesfe!  Oversize  burner  squeezes  more  heat 
from  fuel.  All-steel  heat  chamber  doesn’t 
soak  up  heat  like  old-fashioned  cast  iron 
. .  .  puts  heat  in  your  home  quickly. 
Power-Air  Blower  forces  heat  to  chilly 


corners,  other  rooms.  Puts  lazy  ceiling 
heat  to  work  at  your  living-level.  Turns 
itself  on  and  off  as  heat  is  needed.  Shown : 
Duo-Therm  Regency  oil  console.  Other 
oil  models  from  $69.95*,  gas  models 
from  $64.95*.  Optional  Power-Air 
Blower  pays  for  itself  in  one  season. 


Heat  trapped  at  ceiling 
is  useless,  wasteful. 
You  get  high  fuel  bills 
along  with  cold  feet. 


More  heat  from  every 
drop"of  oil !  Yours  with 
exclusive  Dual  Cham¬ 
ber  Burner  in  every 
Duo-Therm  oil  model. 


Power-Air  puts  ceiling 
heat  to  work  at  "living 
level”,  saves  up  to 
25%  on  fuel. 


Equaflame  Burner  in 
every  Duo-Therm  gas 
model  is  available  for 
any  type  gas,  including 
bottled  or  bulk  LP. 


‘Prices  slightly  higher  in  West  and  Canada. 


Duo-Therm* 

for  Fully  Automatic  heat 
wherever  you  need  it 


Home  Heaters  •  Water  Heaters  •  Gas  Incinerators 
Power  Mowers  *  Snow  Removers 


Products  of  Motor  Wheel  Corp.,  Lansing  3,  Mich. 


|  Motor  Wheel  Corp.,  Appliance  Division 
Dept.  FP,  Lansing  3,  Michigan 

□  Send  me  free  literature  about  Duo-Therm 
J  Home  Heaters 

|  Name - 

i  Address - - - . - - 

I  7 

I  City _ _ _ Zone _ State - - 

I _ I - 


I 
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Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  of  gifts 
and  merchandise  for  yourself, 
family,  friends,  neighbors.  Ter¬ 
rific  saving  on  big-name  items. 
Also,  make  money  spare  time 
taking  orders  from  others! 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846  Chicago  42,  III. 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 

FREE  SWATCHES,  ot  FALL'S  smartest  all  wool, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct  from  MILL.  Make  coats, 
suits,  dresses,  skirts,  sport  shirts,  children's 
wear.  etc.  at  home. 

SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Department  A-10,  West  Swonzey,  N.  H. 


(646)  26 
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Her  hobbies  are  sewing  and  cooking 


Young  Mother  Enters  State  Grange  Competition 
and  Wins  Top  Cooking  Award 


Son  Tommy  and  daughter  Nancy 
Anne  help  Mrs.  Edward  Walts  show 
off  one  of  the  congratulatory  letters 
she  received  after  her  big  victory  in 
cooking  competition  last  year.  Mrs. 
Walts  first  won  prizes  at  her  local 
and  county  granges  and  then  went 
on  to  take  a  big  blue  ribbon  at  the 
New  York  State  Grange. 

Mrs.  Walts,  who  lives  in  Palatine 
Bridge,  New  York,  says  she  really 
enjoys  cooking,  and  enjoys  using 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast, 
too.  “It’s  so  easy  to  use,”  she  says. 
“Rises  fast  every  time.” 

And  thousands  of  prize-winning 
cooks  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  Mrs.  Walts.  In  fact,  out  of 


9000  prize- winning  cooks  surveyed, 
over  90  per  cent  use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  so  fast¬ 
rising,  so  easy  to  use.  And  keeps  for 
months  on  your  shelf,  so  it’s  always 
ready  when  you  bake  at  home.  You’ll 
find  it’s  easier  to  make  yeast-raised 
specialties  with  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast  handy.  And 
try  the  delicious  new“Yeast-Riz” 
Main  Dishes — there’s  a  recipe  on 
every  “Thrifty  Three”  strip. 


Gef  the  New 
'Thrifty  Three 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc, 


PROOF 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 


Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 


SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 


1.  PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


2.  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  cleans — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  wili  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 
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AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  Z-ll,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


New  line  finest  quality  papers  at  bargain  prices, 
now  ready.  Brand  new  patterns,  textures:  wash- 
ables,  plastics,  etc.  MONEY  BACK  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  OF  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  firm.  $1.00  value  sample  book  and  in¬ 
struction  manual,  almost  100  patterns.  Post  Paid 
$.25 — refundable  on  first  order.  Limited  edition. 
RUSH  ORDER  TODAY! 


CHARMING  WALLPAPERS 
SO  North  Mohawk,  Cohoes,  New  York. 


Are  You  Moving? 


I F  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want  the  address 
on  your  paper  changed.  On  a  postal  card 
or  by  letter  write  us  your  old  and  your 
new  address. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


This  delectable  Chocolate  Chiffon  Refrigerator  Cake  can  be  made  ahead— and  triun 
antly  produced  at  dessert  time!  You'll  find  the  recipe  on  the  opposite  page. 


PARTY  DESSERT! 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


|OMPANY  coming  for  dinner  of 
dessert?  Then  plan  a  “conversa¬ 
tion-piece”  ending  for  the  meal 
—one  that  can  be  made  ahead 
or  that  requires  just  a  little  last-minute 
preparation.  Below  are  tested  recipes 
for  four  yummy  desserts  that  you  will 
enjoy  making  as  well  as  serving  and 
eating. 

DOMECON  CAKE 

This  cake  is  one  of  the  “best-you- 
ever-ate”  chocolate  cakes.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Miss  Flora  Rose  and  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  the  first  direc¬ 
tors  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell 
University.  In  the  early  days,  Home 
Economics  was  known  as  Domestic 
Economy  —  hence  the  cake’s  name, 
“Domecon  Cake.” 


Miss  Rose  and  Miss  Van  Rensselaer 
featured  this  cake  in  the  practice  tea 
room  for  Home  Economics  students 
which  they  owned  and  operated  for  a 
number  of  years.  Here  is  the  modern 
version  of  the  recipe  for  this  delect¬ 
able  cake,  which  was  recently  served  at 
Miss  Rose’s  80th  birthday  party,  held 
in  connection  with  a  flome  Economics 
Institute  at  which  she  was  a  guest. 

2  squares  baking  chocolate 

1  cup  boiling  water 
Zi  cup  butter 

2  cups  sugar 

2  cups  cake  flour 
1  l/2  teaspoons  baking*  soda 

2  teapp^ons  baking  powder 
*/2  cup  buttermilk  or  sour  milk 

2  eggs,  beaten 

Melt  chocolate  in  the  boiling  water, 
add  to  butter  and  sugar,  and  stir  until 
all  are  melted.  Cool.  Sift  together  the 
flour,  baking  soda,  and  baking  powder, 
and  add  to  the  chocolate  mixture, 
blending  well.  Stir  in  the  sour  milk  and 
then  the  beaten  eggs.  Pour  into  three 
8-inch  greased  or  paper-lined  cake 
pans.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°) 
about  30  minutes.  Cool.  Remove  layers 
from  pans,  put  together  with  chocolate 
cream  filling,  and  frost  generously 
with  fluffy  frosting  (recipes  below). 
Serves  10  to  12. 


onally  during  cooling  to  prevent  a  c: 
forming. 

FLUFFY  FROSTING 

1  egg  whfte 
%  cup  sugar 
54  cup  light  corn  sirup 
3  tablespoons  water 
54  teaspoon  salt 
54  teaspoon  cream  tartar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

t  . 

Combine  all  ingredients  except  v] 
ilia  in  top  of  double  boiler  and  mix 
Place  over  boiling  water  and  beat  v 
rotary  beater  or  electric  beater  u: 
stiff — about  4  minutes.  Remove 
heat  and  continue  beating  until  fri 
ing  will  stand  up  in  soft  peaks, 
vanilla.  Spread  over  top  and  sides! 
cakfe  and  use  remaining  frosting 
make  swirls  and  peaks  on  top  and  si 
(P.S.  I  like  to  double  this  frost! 
recipe  so  I  have  plenty  of  frosting 
pile  high  on  cake  in  fluffy  peaks.) 


fry 


BRAZIL  NUT  TIPS 

Have  you  discovered  the  goodnj 
and  tricks  possible  with  Brazil 
now  appearing  on  the  market  in  gr 
er  quantities?  To  shell  them  easj 
cover  nuts  with  cold  water,  bring 
boil,  and  bc5il  3  minutes.  Drain,  co 
with  cold  water,  let  stand  1  Tain 
drain,  and  crack. 

To  slice1  shelled  nuts  easily,  co 
nuts  with  cold,  water,  bring  to  bj 
boil  5  minutes,  and  drain.  Slice  len 
wise  with  a  sharp  knife  or  make  pa 
thin  slices  which  will  curl  with  a  wj 
table  peeler.  To  toast  nuts,  place  s  i 
ip  a  pan  in  moderate  oven  (350  )  u 
lightly  browned. 


CHOCOLATE  CREAM  FILLING 

2  cups  scalded  milk 
l'/2  squares  chocolate 

1  cup  sugar 
•4  cup  flour 

54  teaspoon  salt 

2  egg s,  beaten 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Scald  the  milk  with  the  chocolate. 
Combine  sugar,  flour,  salt,  and  beaten 
eggs  and  add  the  scalded  milk  slowly. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler  or  over  low  heat 
until  thickened,  stii’ring  constantly. 
Add  vanilla  and  cool,  stirring  occasi- 


BRAZIL  NUT  FAIRY  PIE 

For  the  crust  for  an  8-inch  pie  P 
sift  1  cup  flour  and  %  teaspoon  si 
Add  54  cup  finely  ground  toasted 
zil  nuts  and  cut  in  %  cup  shor  en 
with  knives  or  pastry  blender.  Spnn 
with  just  enough  cold  water  to  mois 
all  flour.  Roll  pastry  thin  to  fit  the  P 
Flute  edge  and  prick  pastry. 
hot  oven  (425°)  for  10  to  12  minu  e* 
until  lightly  browned.  Cool  and  fi 
this  Fairy  Filling: 


FAIRY  PIE  FILLING 

1  tablespoon  gelatin 
54  cup  cold  milk 
1  cup  scalded  milk 

54  cup  sugar 
3  egg  yolks,  slightly  beate 

3  egg  whites  . 

1  teaspoon  almond  flavor  » 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  milk. 
scalded  milk  and  sugar  and  P°u 
egg  yolks.  Cook  over  boiling  vva  . 
low  heat  until  mixture  is  s  1 
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’HEN .  .  . 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO! 

fok  the  small,  medium, 

Large  or  heavy  figure  here 

ARE  SOME  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — 
fciat  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pur- 
jose  and'  design,  between  “an  ordinary 
jorset"  and  a  Protective  Supporting  Gar- 
Inent  with  “built  in”  figure  control.  Many 
Lomen  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure 
fcroblem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to 
hbtain  proper  protection  —  they  must 
Necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  one 
Lho  believes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  sug- 
that  you  write  me  at  once  at 


S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Women’s  Division,  Dept. 
1012  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  de- 
icriptive  literature,  showing  also  our 
Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special 
Eront  development  and  corset  back,  trims 
bur  figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressure 
that  "holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy, 
sagging  abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordi¬ 
nary  corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
Mntroi.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  on  this  and  the  other  Gar¬ 
ments  plus  full  details  of  our  new  install- 
plan  will  be  sent  you  free.  Write 
i 1  S-  Rice,  Inc.,  Women's  Division,  Dept. 
1012  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay. 

Agnes  S.  Rice , 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


thickened  and  coats  the  spoon.  Stir  in 
the  softened  gelatine.  Allow  to  cool 
until  slightly  thickened.  Beat  the  egg 
whites  until  very  stiff  and  fold  into  the 
yolk  mixture.  Add  the  flavoring  and 
pour  into  the  prepared  crust. 

At  serving  time,  top  pie  with  sweet¬ 
ened  whipped  cream  and  sprinkle  gen¬ 
erously  with  toasted  slivered  or  curded 
Brazil  nuts.  Note:  You  may  substitute 
pecans  or  almonds  for  the  Brazil  nuts 
in  the  crust  and  on  top  of  the  pie.  If 
you  use  pecans,  use  vanilla  instead  of 
almond  flavoring. 

CHOCOLATE  CHIFFON  REFRIGERATOR  CAKE 

12  lady  fingers 
1  envelope  gelatin 
Za  cup  cold  water 
Zi  cup  scalded  milk 
1  package  semi  sweet  chocolate 
Zi  cup  sugar 
!4  teaspoon  salt 
3  egg  yolks  , 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 
3  egg  whites 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
2/i  cup  ICY  COLD  evaporated  milk 

Split  lady  fingers,  cut  off  one  end  to 
stand  upright  and  fit  sides  of  8-inch 
spring  form  pan.  Soften  gelatin  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Combine  scalded  milk,  chocolate, 
Va  cup  of  the  sugar,  and  salt.  Pour  over 
beaten  yolks  slowly  with  stirring,  and 
cook  in  top  of  double  boiler  or  over  low 
heat  until  thickened.  Add  softened  gela¬ 
tin  and  vanilla  and  chill  until  slightly 
thickened.  Beat  egg  whites  until  stiff, 
gradually  add  remaining  %  cup  of  su¬ 
gar  and  beat  until  very  stiff.  Fold  into 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

There  is  no  good  arguing  with  the 
inevitable.  The  only  argument  avail¬ 
able  with  the  east  wind  is  to  put  on 
your  overcoat. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

chocolate  mixture.  Add  lemon  juice  to 
milk,  and  whip  until  stiffened,  and  fold 
into  chocolate.  Turn  into  lady  finger 
lined  pan,  chill  until  firm.  Remove 
sides  of  pan  to  unmold.  Top  with  whip¬ 
ped  cream  and  semi  sweet  chocolate  at 
serving  time.  Serves  8  to  10. 

MERINGUE  TORTE 


OH,  MY 

ACHING  BACK 

“°.vv  !  lou  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
afping  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
.  Pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  and 
wserablc  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  diseom- 
,  .  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
£m-y°u  want  relief— want  it  fast!  Another 
,  TOrbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol- 
wrong  food  and  drink  — often  setting  up 
estless  uncomfortable  feeling. 
i.yF  '.iyick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  work 
I  1  ln  3  separate  ways:  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev- 
krar  L0n  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
Jrtie  es’  mi>scular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
J'l  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
awretic  action  tending  to  increase  output 
‘Be  l°  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Wo,.!niou.t  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
f.ii  fhn.ipyagoyKl  night’s  sleepandthe  same  happy 
.  ci Bullions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
Wsize  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  ! 

'WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  I 

,  Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

fclls  . $1.50 

""mg  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Son|V  .  1.00  Shirts  only  . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Add  $.50  for  postage.  No  COD 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey 
Blue,  Green,  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 

PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

«.  -j —  Dept.  E 

•  Box  385  —  Glovcrsvillc,  N.  Y. 

J*0ST  YOUR  LAND  ! 

1  tfs  y0ueh  Card  Signs:  50,  $7;  100,  $12.  Linen: 
RAyfV  nd10  an<l  address  $2  extra.  Dept.  A 
"  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II.  N.  Y. 


Zi  cup  butter 
Zi  cup  sugar 
4  egg  yolks 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
I  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 
Za  teaspoon  salt 
Zi  cup  milk 
4  egg  whites 
1  cup  sugar 

Z&  teaspoon  cream  tartar 
Nuts 

Cream  butter  and  sugar,  and  beat  in 
egg  yolks,  one  at  a  time.  Add  vanilla. 
Sift  together  the  flour,  baking  powder, 
and  salt,  and  add  alternately  to  the 
creamed  mixture  with  the  milk.  Divide 
batter  between  2  greased  or  paper- 
lined  8-inch  layer  cake  pans. 

Beat  whites  until  foamy,  add  cream 
tartar  and  beat  until  almost  stiff.  Add 
the  cup  of  sugar  gradually  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  beat  until  stiff.  Spread  mer¬ 
ingue  equally  over  each  pan  of  cake 
batter  and  sprinkle  generously  with 
chopped  nuts.  BAke  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°)  25  to  30  minutes.  Cool,  remove 
from  pans. 

At  serving  time  put  layers  together 
with  ice  cream  or  the  season’s  sweetest 
berries.  Or,  after  layers  are  cooled,  put 
them  together  with  custard  filling 
made  by  pouring  1  cup  scalded  milk 
over  a  mixture  of  6  tablespoons  sugar, 
3  tablespoons  flour,  1  slightly  beaten 
egg,  U  teaspoon  salt,  and  cooking  until 
thickened.  Add  flavoring  (vanilla  if 
walnuts  or  pecans  used,  and  almond  if 
almonds  used),  and  chill  before  putting 
between  layers.  Brazil  nuts  are  good 
for  this  recipe,  too.  Serves  about  8. 


“For 

greater  value., 
you  can't  beat 


EF.Goodrich 

“Litentufs" 

Y 


They’re  light,  they’re  tough, 
they’re  stretchable,  they’re  com¬ 
fortable.  And  here’s  their  biggest 
advantage:  They  save  you  money 
because  tests  prove  they  give  you 
more  wear  per  dollar .  Run  of  the 
mill  farm  footwear  might  “get 
you  by,”  but  for  greater  value 
you  can’t  beat  B.  F.  Goodrich 
“Litentufs”. 


Farmers  who  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  agree  there’s  no  better  buy 
than  B.  F.  Goodrich  “LitentUf” 
Farm  Footwear.  They’re  made  to 
take  the  heaviest  kind  .of  punish¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  miles  of  extra  service. 


NEW!  LITENTUF  CHORE  KING 

An  over-the-shoe  gaiter  designed  for 
modern  farming.  No  buckles,  pulls 
on  and  off  in  a  jiffy.  Take-up 
strap  to  hold  trousers  tightly 
into  extra  wide  top 


See  the  entire  line  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Farm  Footwear.  They’re 
all  top-quality  boots,  built  for  comfort,  long  wear  and  economy. 


LITENTUF  NORKAS 

Plain  or  Buckle 


LACE  ANKLEFITS 

l%"  or  16" 


LITENTUF  GAITERS 

4  or  5  Buckle 


The  B-  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Footwear  Division, 
Watertown,  Mass. 


(648)  28 
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Deposits  Made 


On  or  Before  Ocf.  15 
lwT«  Dividends  from  Qrf.l 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 

DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf  'Tttxiit 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1 850 

ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 

MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
^Albany  1,  N.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $- 


..  Please 


open  o  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

□  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Name- 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 
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CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  Trom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 
Write  (or  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  «purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  '877i 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON  NEW  YORK 


How  to  Get  Along  With  ^In-Laws 


NEVER  LIVE  TOGETHER 


(First  Prize) 


AFTER  observing  many  in-laws,  and 
being  an  in-law  myselfT  my  opinion 
may  perhaps  be  helpful  to  someone. 

First,  two  sets  of  in-laws  should  not 
live  together.  As  long  as  an  elderly  per¬ 
son  has  health  and  strength  enough  to 
live  by  himself,  he  or  she  should  not 
live  in  the  h#me  of  a  married  son  or 
daughter.  A  young  married  couple 
should  not  move  in  with  the  parents  of 
either,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
and  then  only  until  they  can  find  a 
home  for  themselves. 

There  comes  a  time  when  failing 
health  and  advancing  years  may  make 
it  necessary  for  two  generations  to 
share  the  same  home.  At  that  time 
younger  people  should  realize  that 
Father  or  Mother  is  getting  old,  and 
treat  them  with  all  the  patient  consid¬ 
eration  they  can  muster.  However, 


when  and  if  I  must  live  in  the  home 
of  _a  son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law,  I 
hope  to  have  the  sense  to  remember 
that  it  is  their  home,  not  to  “boss,”  not 
to  take  sides  in  a  family  argument,  and 
to  refrain  from  unasked-for  advice  con¬ 
cerning  the  care  and  discipline  of  my 
grandchildren.  I  knew  one  wise  mother- 
in-law  who  fled  to  her  room  whenever 
a  dispute  arose  between  her  daughter 
and  husband  over  their  children.  After 
the  tumult  died,  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen  sink! 

Seven  years  ago  our  son  married  a 
sharp-tongued  girl  from  a  hard-to-get- 
along-with  family.  My  husband  and  I 
resolved  to  treat  her  as  we  should  like 
to  see  our  own  daughter  treated.  They 
live  near  us,  and  there  have  been  many 
times  when  we  have  had  to  choke  back 
rebukes  and  bitter  remarks.  But  she  is 
a  splendid  cook,  an  excellent  seam¬ 
stress,  and  a  faithful  wife.  We  have 
praised  her  good  qualities  to  the  skies, 


eaten  her  delicious  cakes,  and  audibll 
admired  her  needlework.  In  return,  sh" 
has  done  many  kind  acts  for  us,  sonl 
of  which  our  own  daughter  might  nq 
have  thought  of. 

As  Dale  Carnegie  put  it,  “Beinl 
hearty  in  your  approbation,  and  laviJ 
in  your  praise,”  has  not  failed.  Proa 
lems  will  still  arise,  but  we  hope 
meet  them  with  common  sertse,  patl 
ence,  and  tact. — L.  C.,  Maine. 


EIGHT  OF  THEM ! 


I  AM  A  mother  of  eight  children  ana 
all  married.  I  have  six  daughters-iij" 
law  and  two  sons-in-law.  We  get  alon| 
wonderfully.  One  son  lives  with  me. 
advice  is,  don't  interfere  with  their  afj 
fairs;  don’t  take  your  son’s  or  daugn 
ter’s  part;  ignore  things  they  do  tha 
you  don’t  like.  And  remember  them  ig 
your  daily  prayers,  help  them  whereva" 
you  can,  and  if  they  ask  for  advice,  give! 
it  to  them.- — Mrs.  B.  W.,  New  York. 


How  Much  Freedom 


UNUSUAL  WISDOM 


HOW’  MUCH  freedom  do  you  think  a  high  school  student  should  have? 

Should  they  use  their  judgment  in  the  number  of  school  activities  they 
engage  in  regardless  of  the  amount  of  time  they  take?  Should  they  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  home  at  certain  designated  hours?  Should  they  be  expected  or 
required  to  spend  a  definite  amount  of  time  each  day  on  studies  at  home? 

We  would  appreciate  the  opinion  of  both  students  and  parents  on  these 
questions.  You  may  discuss  one  question  or  all  of  them,  but  in  any  event, 
other  things  being  equal,  we  prefer  letters  about  300-400  words  in  length. 

For  the  best  letter  from  a  parent  we  will  pay  $5.  with  an  equal  amount 
for  the  best  letter  from  a  student,  and  $1.  for  all  other  letters  published. 
Mail  your  letter  to  SCHOOL  CONTEST,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  so  it  will  arrive  in  this  office  not  later  than  October  16th. 


MY  STORY  is  how  an  in-law  help' 
me  to  get  along.  When  we  wed 
married  over  thirty  years  ago,  I  cou!| 
cook  and  my  mother-in-law  also  w 
a  good  cook.  However,  my  husba: 
didn’t  like  my  biscuits  and  was  alway 
talking  about  his  mother’s. 

Several  years  later,  they  came  hen 
on  a  visit  and  we  were  having  chickej 
and  biscuits  for  dinner,  and  by  hul 
band  told  me  to  let  my  mother-in-la| 
make  the  biscuits  and  we’d  have  soni| 
good  ones.  Well,  she  made  them  an 
my  father-in-law  had  the  queerest  loo 
on  his  face  when  he  ate  them — and  m 
husband  was  flabbergasted.  They  wei 
awful! 


Hot  Water  in  your  Milkhouse  ? 


Is  There  PLENTY  of 


Modern  dairying  calls  for  increasing  amounts 
of  hot  water.  The  trend  toward  bulk  milk  cool¬ 
ing  and  pipe  line  milking,  added  to  the  many 
other  uses  for  hot  water,  necessitate  having  a 
large  supply  of  hot  water  at  the  turn  of  the  tap 
in  the  milkhouse. 

An  electric  water  heater,  sized  right  for 
your  dairy  operation,  will  assure  you  of  having 
all  the  hot  water  you  need  when  you  need  it. 
And  when  you  heat  water  electrically,  there’s 
no  flue.  .  .  no  smoke  ...  no  soot.  It’s  the  safe, 
clean,  economical  way  to  heat  water. 


USE  OUR  SPECIAL  NIGHT 
RATE  ANO  SAVE 

a  Proper  Size  Electric  Water  Heater 
-f  our  Special  Night 
Rate 

- _ a . .  i 

—  Great  Savings  Each 
Month 

Get  all  the  facts  on  use 
of  the  night  rate  from 
our  farm  service  repre¬ 
sentative.  Call  him  at 
your  local  N  Y  S  E  &  G 
office.  * 


Your  dealer  has  an  electric  water  heater  sized  just  right  for.  your  milkhouse. 

See  him  about  it  today. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ($*)  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


How  she  could  deliberately  mak 
them  so  bad,  I’ll  never  know.  Also,  shEi 
told  my  husband  that  she  had  had  t 
listen  to  criticism  of  her  cooking  whe 
she  was  first  married  and  she  didn 
believe  in  it.  When  a  man  marries,  sh 
said,  he  can’t  expect  his  wife  to  d 
everything  the  way  his  mother  does  i 
and  he  might  as  well  learn  to  get  a< 
customed  to  his  wife’s  way  of  doinj 
things,  as  he  has  a  lifetime  of  it  ahea 
of  him!  *  / 

I  think  she  certainly  was  a  "go 
sport.”  Also,  I  have  never  had  my  coo 
ing  compared  to  my  detriment  sin' 
then. — Mrs.  W.  D.,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  "BOSS” 

OUR  DIFFICULTIES  with  in-lavj 
began  when  we  returned  from  o) 
honeymoon.  I  was  an  only  son  vd® 
several  older  sisters,  and  we  all  lijj 
in  the  same  town,  but  in  differeij 
houses,  and  I  am  in  business  with  n 
father. 

It  has  irritated  me  for  years  that  ff 
sisters  think  of  me  as  their  baby  hro  jj 
er  whom  they  want  to  boss  and  advi 
- — and  they  set  out  to  do  the  same  wi 
my  bride.  On  their  advice,  we  deal  _ 
the  same  stores  they  "did.  We  used  Jj 
same  laundress.  But  when  we  boug 
new  furniture  instead  of  accep  in 
some  old  pieces  the  family  had  discau 
ed,  and  when  my  wife  began  to  o  < 
she  liked  in  our  own  home,  the  sis  e 
were  furious. 

They  jumped  on  my  mate  with  hri 
feet,  accused  her  of  exti’avagance,  ci 
cized  her  clothes,  the  way  she  ran 
house,  and  the  food  she  served.  ^ina. 

I  blew  up.  I  declared  I  wobd  or 
them  all  to  stay  away  from  oui  0 
but  my  wife  took  a  stand.  She  sugg  ^ 
ed  it  would  be  good  for  our  busings 
divide  our'  trade,  and  Dad  agice  , 
switch  to  other  merchants  wou  ^ 
good  idea.  We  bought  a  washing 
chine  and  let  the  tale-bearing  laun 


go. 


My  wife  asked  my  sisters  for  rcbP 
for  the  things  they  said  I  Rker 
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■and  s'16  consulted  them  about  little 
I  thing's  that  didn’t  matter  one  way  or 
■another,  but  it  pleased  them.  Some- 
H times  we  acted  as  baby-sitters  for  my 
■  married  sisters.  And  I  took  one  broth¬ 
er-in-law  to  my  club  and  taught  him 
to^like  golf. 

In  short,  we  went  all  out  to  win  the 
family’s  approval  for  the  new  in-law. 
When  Junior  came  along,  my  wife 
sought  my  sisters’  advice  about  infant 
are.  Soon,  they  were  eating  out  of  her 
band. 

We’d  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  ‘‘It’s  easier  to  catch  flies  with 
molasses  than  with  vinegar.”  It  works 
-even  with  in-laws.  —  Mrs.  S.  C., 
Florida. 

*  *  * 

FOLLOW  RUTH’S 

example 

PNTREAT  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or 
L to  return  from  following  after  thee: 
for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  wall  lodge :  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God.”  So  we  read  of  Ruth  speaking 
to  her  mother-in-law  in  that  lovely 
story  in  the  Bible.  If  as  daughters-in- 
law  we  would  all  try  to  follow  Ruth’s 
example,  how  much  happier  we  could 
make  our  in-laws. 


the  men!  They  always  take  the  side 
of  the  younger  woman! 

5.  Be  the  scapegoat!  Let  the  younger 
woman  save  face.  Rather  say,  “I  for¬ 
got;  I  didn’t  do,  etc.”;  but  rarely, 
“you  forgot.” 

These  rules  aren’t  easy  but  they  do 
no  harm  to  anyone  and  make  for  har¬ 
mony.  Once  I  felt  like  going  elsewhere 
to  work  rather  than  stay  at  home,  but 
after  thinking  it  over,  I  remained.  I 
never  complained  either  to  my  husband 
or  to  my  sons.— Mrs.  M.  E.,  New  York. 
*  *  * 

THREE  RULES 

HESE  three  rules  for  “in-law” 
harmony  were  evolved  from  experi¬ 
ence  while  my  mother-in-law  lived  in 
our  home  seven  years,  and  wThe^r  a  son 
and  daughter-in-law  and  two  children 
lived  with  us  over  two  years: 

1.  Never  give  advice  unless  it  is  re¬ 
quested  —  and  then  sparingly,  and 
do  not  ask  prying  questions. 

2.  Give  each  individual  as  much  pri¬ 
vacy  as  possible — a  place  where  each 
can  be  alone  and  undisturbed. 

3.  Work  in  different  areas  whenever 
possible,  thus  avoiding  too  frequent 
contacts  which  often  cause  frustra¬ 
tion,  irritation,  arid  misunderstand¬ 
ings. — M7's.  H.  W .,  Neiv  York. 


You  asked  for  stories  of  “in-law” 
problems.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
none.  My  mother-in-law,  who  ’is  my 
next  door  neighbor,  is  a  peach.  When 
our  house  burned  four  years  ago,  Mom 
opened  her  home  up  to  us  with  our  two 
lively  youngsters  and  another  on  the 
way.  This  more  than  doubled  her  work 
with  more  cooking  and  more  dirt  being 
tracked  in  by  little  feet.  This  was  not 
a  new  experience  to  her,  as  during  the 
war  years  she  took  in  her  own  daugh- 
1  ter  and  family. 

1  She  is  always  ready  to  do  whatever 
I  she  can  for  us.  When  I  feel  I  can’t 
J  make  a  pie  good  enough  for  a  church 
supper,  Mom  does  it  for  me.  Although 
she  is  one  of  the  best  cooks  I  know,  she 
j  often  praises  my  cooking  and  always 
1  eats  as  though  she  enjoyed  my  dinner. 
I  We  never  have  to  get  a  paid  baby  sitter 
I  With  Grandma  so  handy  and  willing. 

|  When  we  planned  and  built  our  new 
I  tome,  she  never  once  told  us  how  it 
1  °ught  to  be  done.  In  fact,  I  wish  she 
®ight  have  just  once  voiced  either  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval. 

And  yet  though  she’s  always  ready 
to  help  when  we  need  her,  we  do  not 
e  step  on  each  other’s  toes  and  meddle 
I  >»  each  other’s  business.  In  other  words 
I  live  our  own  lives  and  have  our  own 
I  interests.  My  husband  is  not  tied  to  his 
I  mother’s  apron  strings  either,  although 
I  to  was  head  of  hey  family  until  our 
|  ®srriage  (his  father  died  when  the 
I  family  was  small). 

e  So  I  say  three  cheers  for  a  wonderful 
j  Nother-in-law !  Her  secret  of  being 
H  such?  Well,  all  her’ married  life  she  liv- 
I  ™  with  and  cared  for  her  own  mother- 
I  ®-law,  who  made  life  anything  but 
I  fasant  for  her.  So  I  think  Mom  must 
I  tove  learned  from  her  own  unpleasant 
I  Maw  experience,  and  have  thought, 
I  When  I  become  a  mother-in-law  I 
1  shall  try  to  be  the  best.”  And  she  has 
I  ^Weeded!— Mrs.  J.  McM.,  Penna. 

I  *  *  * 

"OUK ABLE  RULES 

I  A  T  MY  age,  and  with  my  experience 
I  .  °f  having  all  my  daughters-in-law 
I  dVe  me  at  some  time,  I  feel  able 
I  j  live  a  few  workable  rules  for  the 
per  person : 

'  polite  at  all  times  and  under  all 
2  seditions,  pleasant  or  otherwise. 

I  •  Watch  your  conversation.  Change 
I  from  “my  and  mine”  to  “our  and 
I  j  ^rs-  Never  complain. 

■  Never  nag  and  rarely  ask  the  in-law 
0  do  large  or  hard  jobs  around  the 
l0usc.  if  she  is  the  right  kind,  she 
^dll  learn  by  observation.  If  she  is 
4  so  inclined,  why  cause  irritation  ? 

’  ahead  with  important  work  such 
as  meals,  laundry,  cleaning,  etc.  If 
iou  get  no  help,  never  complain  to 


*  *  * 

SEPARATE  ALTHOUGH 
TOGETHER 

GING  in-laws  moved  to  the  upper 
floor  in  our  house.  Their  house  was 
sold  and1  the  money  helped  support 
them. 

Later,  one  left  alone,  moved  to  a 
downstairs  apartment  of  two  rooms,  ar¬ 
ranged  purposely. 

Meals  at  our  table  or  on  a  tray,  a  few 
extra  doors  installed  for  privacy,  and 
satisfactory  heating  system  made  us 
separate,  although  together. 

One  alone  does  not  need  a  complete 
kitchen,  so  a  hot-plate,  a  few  dishes, 
and  glass  jars  of  supplies  make  it  easy 
to  have  breakfast  or  supper  alone  at 
the  desired  hour.  One  regular  good 
meal  for  the  dinner  'makes  the  meat 
and  vegetable  problem  easy  here. 

Kindness  and  cooperation  are  neces¬ 
sary. — Mrs.  R.  M.  T.,  McFulls,  Maine. 

—  A.  A.  — 

KIRK  APPOINTED 
UIREUTOR  OF 
PLANT  INDUSTRY 

DWIN  W.  KIRK,  of  Brighton,  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  has  been  appointed  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  to  succeed  Harold 
B.  Little,  Saratoga  Springs,  who  retired 
October  1. 

Mr.  Kirk,  whose  salary  will  be  $8,390 
annually,  has  been  Farm  Labor  Coord¬ 
inator  in  the  Department  since  August 
1,  1955.  He  is  also  Acting  Albany  Area 
Agricultural  Administrator  and  serves 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Interde¬ 
partmental  Committee  on  Farm  and 
Food  Processing  Labor,  a  nine-agency 
group. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  in  Albany  Mr. 
Kirk  was  associated  for  12  years  with 
the  Eastern  Production  Region  of  the 
Birds  Eye  Division  of  General  Foods 
Corporation  with  headquarter^  at  Ro¬ 
chester,  New  York. 

Mr.  Kirk’s  early  life  was  spent  in 
West  Seneca,  in  Erie  County,  where  he 
attended  elementary  and  high  ,  school. 
He  was  graduated  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  Buffalo  in  1932  and  has  pursued 
graduate  work  at  Alfred  University 
and  Albany  Teachers  College.  Prior  to 
his  association  in  the  food  industry, 
Mr.  Kirk  w'as  engaged  in  the  field  of 
public  school  teaching,  having  held  po¬ 
sitions  at  Brookfield  and  Hornell.  / 

Mr.  Kirk  will  continue  to  adminis¬ 
tratively  represent  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  in  the  field  of 
farm  labor.  ■ 


WHERE’S  THAT 
HURRICANE  NOW? 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  keeps  you 
posted  through  its  new  radar,  facsim¬ 
ile,  and  teletype  hurricane  warning 
facilities  over  RURAL  RADIO  NET¬ 
WORK  four  times  daily — at  6:25  a. 
m.,  7:15  a.  m.,  12:15  p.  m.,  and 
6:15  p.  in. 

EMERGENCY  STORM  WARNINGS 

are  broadcast  on  short  notice  over 
RRN  direct  from  the  USWB  expert  • 
meteorologists,  usually  every  two 
hours,  on  the  even  hour  (8  a.  in.,  10 
a.  m.,  noon,  2  p.  in.,  4  p.  m.,  6  p.  in., 

8  p.  m.,  10  p.  m.) . 

KEEP  TUNED  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  RRN. 
STATION  FOR  UP-TO-THE  MINUTE 
WEATHER  INFORMATION  FROM  OFFICIAL 
SOURCES. 

These  broadcasts  are  brought  to  you 
over  RRN  as  a  service  by 
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Kernels,  Screenings 


eutd  Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
AT  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


WINTER  DAIRY  PLANS 


IT  WILL  be  necessary  to  adjust  to 
*the  feeding  of  rain  damaged  hay. 
Counting  on  the  usual  improvement  in 
haying  weather  as  summer  advanced, 
somehow  we  got  too  much  good  hay  in 
the  drystock  barn  and  too  much  brown 
hay  in  the  milking  barn,  when  the 
weather  went  into  reverse.  Some  of  the 
brown  hay  includes  second  cutting  al¬ 
falfa.  We’re  in  a  fix,  and  don't  know 
yet  the  best  way  to  turn.  Probably 
will  remain  in  a  fix.  even  though  all 
the  first  cutting  was  taken  earlier  than 
usual,  which  means  less  woodiness. 


$200,  according  to  Dr.  C.  D.  Kearl. 


nell.  I  accept  his  figures. 

'  *  *  * 


milk  whatsoever,  once  the  colostrum 
has  been  taken  from  the  cow  by  the 
new  born  calf.  The  entire  herd  was 
raised  on  milk  replacement  food,  one 
or  another  of  2  brands,  and  the  size 
of  cow  is  fully  big  enough  for  our 
stanchions,  with  some  a  little  too  large. 
However,  last  winter’s  crop  of  calves, 
following  the  milk  replacement  feed¬ 
ing  stage,  was  removed  to  an  out  of 
sight  place  and  neglected  by  a  big  boy 
we  had.  The  calves,  on  pasture  since 
late  July,  show  it,  and  the  boy  is  no 


CORN  AT  MAYFIELDS 


longer  with  us. 


(  ORN-OFF-TH  L-IOR 


For  the  3rd  or  4th  winter  we  pla.i 
to  feed  1  to  1%>  lbs.  a  day  of  dried  ap¬ 
ple  pomace  to  each  milking  cow.  It  is 
extremely  palatable  and  will  be 
sprinkled  on  top  of  rain-damaged  hay. 
As  yet  we’re  not  sure  that  dried  apple 
pomace  prevents  ketosis  but  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  believe  it  helps.  Only  one 
of  our  cows  is  inclined  to  ketosis  and 
she’s  had  it  once  or  twice  on  pasture 
as  well  as  in  winter.  A  good  cow  too. 
is  No.  311.  At  2J4^  a  lb.,  apple  po¬ 
mace  is  attractive  as  a  tonic  feed. 


W 


HEN  SWEET  corn  is  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  English  people  call  us 


A  September  8th  dark  day  view  of  Cornell  M4  corn  with  Spinky,  who  is  about  5'log 
in  height.  The  picture  was  taken  at  this  spot  because  we  were  in  a  hurry  and  it  was 
most  convenient  for  the  photographer,  Spinky  and  myself.  The  average  of  the  fielf 
is  *a  little  taller  and  the  stand  a  little  thicker  than  here.  In  foreground  note  stubble 
from  which  corn  has  been  field  chopped  for  feeding  fresh.  Ryegrass  cover  crop  doesn't 
show  clearly  in  the  stubble  but  it  can  be  observed  in  the  standing  corn.  A  week  later 
bird  damage  was  found  on  the  ears  in  this  M4  and  also  in  a  patch  of  Michigan  25(6 
Just  enough  damage  to  hurt  a  little.  The  corn  shown  received  a  sidedressing  of 
liquid  nitrogen. 


barbarians  from  our  habit  of  gnawing 


i 

Mastitis  is  within  manageable  pro¬ 
portions  even  though  we  apparently 
can’t  drive  it  out  completely.  The 
New  York  State  Mastitis  Control  Pro¬ 
gram  has  greatly  helped  us  to  subdue 
the  very  bad  situation  we  had  2%>  and 
3  years  ago.  This  program,  operated 
from  East  Aurora  and  supervised  from 
the  Veterinary  College  at  Ithaca,  is 
carried  out  in  co-operation  with  our 
local  veterinarian  Dr.  Guile  of  LeRoy, 
when  he  is  available. 


corn-on-the-cob.  They  say  that  when 
in  the  act  o.f  eating  corn  we  look  like 
savages  to  them.  Well  and  good  say  I, 
in  the  knowledge  that  sweet  corn  can’t 
even  be  grown  commercially  in  the 
cool  climate  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
this  may  suggest  a  little  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  our  English  cousins. 

Quite  apart  from  the  appearance  of 
a  cob  gnawer  at  his  act,  Eve  made  a 
belated  discovery  which  moves  me  to 
support  corn-off-the-cob.  When  cut  off 
correctly,  it  tastes  better!  More  impor¬ 
tant,  if  anything  can  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  taste  or  flavor  at  the  table. 


and  it  had  the  benefit  of  85  lbs.  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  applied  in  mid  April. 
We  don’t  know  what  happened. 


is  the  fact  that  I  can  eat  50%  more 


Cow  No.  297  was  overlooked  when 
at  no  time  in  10  months  did  she  pre- 
"sent  herself  for  breeding,  and  iff  con¬ 
sequence  still  remains  open  without 
examination  for  possible  correction. 
She  produced  12.580  lbs.  milk.  476 
lbs.  fat  in  305  days  without  carrying 
a  calf.  It  is  too  low  a  record  for  her 
on  basis  of  past  performance,  and. 
since  she  was  one  of  the  former  mas¬ 
titis  cows  and  may  be  damaged,  she 
probably  has  little  future  as  a  7  year 
old.  To  the  beef  auction  for  her  in 
October.  The  cost  of  keeping  a  non¬ 
milking  cow  for  a  year  is  well  above 


in  charge  of  farm  cost  accounts  at  Cor¬ 


Grass  silage  will  be  available  at  the 


same  time  as  corn  silage  for  about 
half  of  the  winter  feeding  season.  Both 
grass  and  corn  silages  are  of  top  qual¬ 
ity,  in  contrast  to  the  weathered  hay. 
Our  thought  is  to  feed  the  brown  hay 
as  long  as  we  have  the  high  legume 
grass  silage,  and,  to  the  extent  its  lo¬ 
cation  will  permit,  to  save  the  best  hay 
to  feed  with  corn  silage  after  grass  sil¬ 
age  has  been  used  up.  This  year  for 
the  first  time,  in  20,  we  don’t  have 
enough  of  the  latter,  in  relation  to  the 
damaged  hay.  In  line  with  the  practice 
at  Brigham  Farms  and  its  tremendous' 
average  production,  we  like  to  have 
both  kinds  of  silage  to  feed  the  same 

day,  when  possible. 

*  *  * 


when  corn  is  cut  off!  I  realize  that 
such  a  statement  is  really  a  confession 
of  gluttony,  but  let  it  ride. 

The  reason  for  greater  appetite  lies 
in  the  fact  that  off-the-cob  corn  con¬ 
tains  much  less  fiber.  Fiber  lowers 
the  intake  capacity  of  the  eater,  and 
may  distress  him  later.  So  for  reasons 
of  personal  satisfaction  alone  I’m  all 
for  corn-off-the-cob.  And  of  course  the 
man  around  the  house  is  almost  sure 
to  be  asked  to  do  this  extra  and  quite 
unnecessary  job.  There  are  probably 
better  ways,  but.  here’s  mine. 

Select  a  big  knife  and  put  a  really 
sharp  edge  on  it.  With  kitchen  tongs 
lift  an  ear  from  the  kettle  which  has 
been  set  off  the  fire.  Shake  the  ear  to 
drain  off  water  and  then  hold  it  up¬ 
right  in  a  hot  bowl.  With  the  big  knife 
shave  off  the  tops  of  2  rows  of  kernels, 
making  short  strokes  for  accuracy.  If 
more  than  2  rows  are  taken  at  one 
time,  the  action  will  be  deep  enough 
to  cut  off  too  much  fiber.  So  on  around 
the  ear.  Then  turn  the  knife  in  the 
hand  and  with  the  back  of  it  scrape 
out  the  delicious  contents  of  the  ker¬ 
nel  shells,  bearing  down  hard.  That’:- 
it.  except  for  adding  creamery  butter, 
salt  and  pfepper.  Tuck  this  in  the  back 
of  the  mind  for  next  year,  and  have 
plenty  of  sweet  corn. 


DuPuits  alfalfa  seed  was  broadcast 
In  early  April  upon  our  22  acres  of 
winter  grains.  Such  a  method  is  not  the 
best  way  to  seed  alfalfa,  yet  the  catch 
is  good,  thanks  to  a  moist  season  in 
our  area,  which  is  traditionally  the  dri¬ 
est  part  of  New  York  State  in  summer. 
The  DuPuits  variety  is  living  up  to  its 
reputation  for  vigor  and  now  I’ises  well 
above  the  wheat  stubble. 

Volunteer  red  clover  has  given  Du¬ 
Puits  real  competition  on  the  barley 
side  of  the  22  acre  field,  from  which 
2  cuttings  of  red  clover  were  taken  in 
1954.  It  being  new,  we  just  had  to  try 
DuPuits,  knowing  in  advance  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  seed  last  spring  that  the  var¬ 
iety  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  June  of  1957 
two  weeks  before  it  will  be  convenient. 


corn  will  make  it  if  the  normal  fros 
date  of  Oct.  10  prevails,  yet  there  wij 
be  little  tirtie  to  spare.  Cornell  M4  fo 
grain  and  silage  is  slightly  ahead  o 
Ohio  K62  for  silage  only.  Michigan  251 
is  ahead  of  both,  and  is  a  good  cori 
for  the  Northeast. 

*  *  4* 

Reports  vary,  but,  for  us  Garry  Oat) 

sown  April  25  yielded  70  bu.  and  stooi 
up  well.  Great  year  for  successful! 
seeding  ryegrass  cover  crop  in  corn 
Henry  Bibus  in  Central  Jersey  had  rye 
grass  seeded  in  corn  by  airplane,  wel 
after  final  cultivation,  and  it  germin 
ated. 

v  "k  4* 

In  mid  September  the  sight  of  nitro 

gen-starved  corn  is  everywhere  at  han< 
throughout  the  Northeast,  and  nowheri 
more  marked  than  in  New  York  State 
Lack  of  enough  nitrogen  is  now  show 
ing  a  little  in  the  M4  field  opposit 
Spinky’s  home  at  Hayfields,  aboufl 
which  I  wrote  a  month  ago.  It  lacks  i 
deep  green  color,  this  is  in  spite  of  thi 
enormous  amount  of  organic  mattei 
plowed  down. 

Sidedressing  nitrogen  would 


have 


Maturity  of  fall  crops  has  been  re¬ 
tarded  from  lack  of  heat,  especially  the 
absence  of  warm  nights.  Bean  dealer 
“King”  Cole  of  Avon  said  he  expected 
no  pea  beans  before  Sept.  20  or  later, 
formally  thousands  of  acres  are  ready  paid  in  higher  yield  of  ear  corn  fo 
for  harvest  in  early  Sept,  and  almost  feeding.  In  this  partially  free  country 
always  a  field  here  and  there  around  we  don’t  have  to  sidedress  anything 
Caledonia  is  yuprooted  at  the  end  of 
August. 

The  real  concern  is  corn,  which  has 
been  dreadfully  slow  to  ripen.  Our  own 


even  when  we  pass  up  dollars  by  no 
doing  so.  God  Bless  America,  where 
can  proceed  against  as  well  as  lor  o 
selves ! 


SCREENINGS 


For  the  10th  consecutive  year  we 
are  raising  calves  without  any  fresh 


It  was  not  a  good  year  for  winter 
barley  in  the  barley  part  of  New  York 
State.  In  adjoining  fields  of  identical 
quality  and  more  or  less  same  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  past  6  years,  we  had 
yields  of  45  bu.  for  Hudson  barley  and 
51  bu.  for  Genesee  wheat.  Ordinarily 
Hudson  barley  should  outyield  Genesee 
wheat  by  15-20  bu. 

One  authority  blames  the  hard  win¬ 
ter  and  icy  spring.  Another  claims  a 
disease  peculiarly  damaging  to  winter 
barley  appeared  this  season.  Our  barley 
seemed  to  be  alright  before  heading, 


_ Fhoto :  Democrat  and  Chionicl 

CENTURY  FARM  OWNERS 

These  men  and  their  kinfolk  were  honored  as  Century  Farm  Families  at  the 


annual  meeting  of  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  on  Jan.  18,  1956.  L.  t0 
are,  Homer  Ogden,  Livingston  County;  Merwin  Lang,  Cortland  County;  Willis  A.  . 
lips,  Niagara  County;  Stephen  M.  Lounsberry,  Tioga  County.  Each  year  the 
makes  awards  to  4  families.  The  125th  meeting  will  occur  at  Albany  on  Jan.  16, 
Spencer  Duncan,  Dept.  Agr.,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Albany,  is  Secretary,  receives  nOI%_ 
ations  and  refers  them  to  the  4  members  of  Century  Farms  Committee  for  in 
gation.  The  longer  a  family  has  held  and  operated  a  farm  the  better,  but  9  ^ 
weight  is  placed  also  upon  how  well  the  farm  is  now  operated,  and  the  efforts  o 
family  in  support  of  the  many  good  causes  in  every  neighborhood. 
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How  is  a  COW 
a  termite  ? 
jt  cow  is  like  a 
termite  because  they  can  both  live  on 
cellulose.  Exactly  what  cellulose  is,  I 
can’t  rightly  say,  but  it’s  the  bulk  of 
the  wood  that  the  termite  eats,  and  it’s 
the  bulk  of  the  roughage  that  a  cow 
eats.  And  what’s  unusual  is  that  ani¬ 
mals  can’t  digest  it  very  well  .  .  .  and 
yet  termites  and  ruminants  somehow 
live  on  it! 


f  What  actually  happens  is  that  both 
I  the  termite  and  the  cow  have  little  crit- 
I  ters  inside  of  them,  micro-organisms 
like  bacteria,  that  can  digest  and  live 
on  cellulose  (fiber).  The  by-products  of 
these  billions  of  “bugs”  feed  the  cow 
, ,  .  and  eventually,  the  bugs  them¬ 
selves  are  digested  by  the  cow.  So  these 
micro-organisms  (I  call  ’em  “bugs”) 
convert  fiber  into  food  .  .  .  right  fin  the 
paunch.  They  turn  cellulose  into  pro¬ 
tein  and  carbohydrates  that  the  cow 
can  use. 

-  » 

That’s  why  nutritionists  say,  “Feed 
the  rumen  and  the  rumen  will  feed  the 
cow.”  They  mean  that  the  healthier  the 
rumen  organisms  are,  the  better  off 
the  cow  will  be.  If  you  “starve”  the  ru¬ 
men  organisms  by  not  providing  all  of 
the  nutrients  they  need  (especially  the 
trace  minerals),  they  may  die,  or  fail 
to  reproduce,  or  get  “taken  over”  by 
had  cells.  Then  you’ve  got  trouble. 

Most  of  the  time  the  deficiency  is 
not  so  bad  that  it  shows  up  as  malnu¬ 
trition  or  sick  cows  .  .  .  just  as  wasted 
Iced.  The  rumen  activity  is  too  weak 
to  “digest”  all  of  the  roughage  a  cow 
e&ts,  so  it  just  passes  on  through,  un¬ 
used.  So  she’ll  need  a  richer  diet  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  grain  to  hold  her  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  (This  is  where  you’ll  save  on  grain 
and  supplement  by  pampering  the  ru¬ 
men.) 


If  the  worst  happens,  and  the  rumen 
Me  becomes  very  weak,  you’ll  have  a 
real  sick,  under-nourished  cow  on  your 
rinds. 


Actually,  when  you’re  feeding  a  rum- 
riant  you  have  to  balance  TWO  diets, 
"ut  just  one.  You  have  to  make  sure 
tht  the  rumen  bacteria  get  the  special 
Gerais  that  THEY  need  to  flourish, 
°f  course  you  have  to  be  sure  that 
the  animal  gets  the  minerals  and  vita- 
B*ns  that  it  needs  for  its  own  body 
tactions. 


And  that’s  just  what  the  Watkins 
a'ry  Supplement  does.  By  looking  out 
)r  the  health  of  the  rumen  organisms, 
ie  Watkins  Dairy  Program  can  save 
1  to  half  the  feed  cost.  Lets  you  save 
111  k°th  grain  and  protein  because  she’ll 

!et  More  food  value  out  of 

Aghage.  And  you  get  this  highly  for- 
led  dairy  supplement  for  less  money 
an  you’d  pay  for  supplements  of  com- 
|arable  quality  because  you  can  “mix- 
'°Ur-own.” 


he  dairy  supplement  I’m  talking 
j  °.ut  is  mixed  from  Watkins  Min-Vite 
i°r  ^tock,  a  MINeral-VITamin  concen- 
^•te.  Why  not  talk  it  over  with  your 
0  ^ins  Dealer  ?  The  talk’s  free  .  .  . 
y  the  Min-Vite  costs  money. 

,HE  J-  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Service  Bureau 


I  KEPT  THE  DOEEAR 

Some  time  ago  I  answered  an  ad  in 
our  newspaper  for  addressing  cards  at 
home.  In  answer  I  received  a  letter  with 
a  request  for  $1.00  to  pay  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  and  pictures. 

In  our  yesterday's  A. A.  there  is  a 
notice  concerning  just  that  kind  of  a  deal 
which  is  really  just  a  fraud. 

I  am  sending  the  letter  I  received  to 
you  so  if  others  receive  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  they  will  know  what  to  do  about 
it.  Needless  to  say,  I  didn't  send  the 
$1.00.  I  am  looking  to  earn,  not  to  give 
away,  my  dollars. 

Inquiries  about  home  work  com¬ 
panies  are  starting  up  again.  However, 
we  have  never  recommended  them. 
We  don’t  put  much  faith  in  companies 
that  promise  work  that  you  can  do 
at  home  and  then,  the  first  thing 
they  ask  for  is  money.  It  has  been  our 
experience  that  they  are  interested  in 
getting  a  sum  of  money  for  a  little 
information  or  a  few  materials,  then 
they  lose  all  interest  in  you. 

We  agree  that  our  subscriber  was 
wise  to  hang  on  to  her  dollar. 

—  A.  a.  — 

AO  ”PRIZE” 

“When  is  a  prize  not  a  prize?”  The 
answer  may  be  when  a  young  man 
comes  to  your  door  or  you  get  a  phone 
call  informing  you  that  you  failed  to 
win  first  prize  in  a  contest  you  entered. 
“However,”  he  says,  “you  did  win  a 
consolation  prize  which  enables  you  to 
buy  merchandise  at  a  reduced  price.” 

In  such  cases  the  chances  are  you  are 
not  getting  a  bargain  because  the  price 
is  first  increased  and  then  reduced.  This 
is  a  clever  sales  appeal  based  on 
“Something  for  Nothing.”  Before  you 
accept  such  an  offer  shop  around  and 
see  what  the  article  will  cost  at  some 
other  store. 

7—  A.  A.  — 

JUSTIFIED  SUSPICION 

"The  other  day  a  man  drove  into  the 
yard  and  said  he  was  a  septic  tank  clean¬ 
er.  I  told  him  my  husband  was  away  and 
he  asked  if  he  could  look  at  the  tank 
and  I  said  he  could.  After  he  looked  at  it 
he  said  it  needed  cleaning  and  he  would 
do  the  job  for  $25.00. 

"I  was  a  bit  suspicious  as  I  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  the  name  he  gave  me  and  the 
tank  on  the  small  truck  he  was  driving 
was  about  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
hot  water  tank,  which  seemed  too  small 
to  me.  Besides  that,  it  was  painted  white 
and  was  so  clean  it  didn't  look  as  if  it 
had  ever  been  used  to  clean  a  septic  tank. 
I  wouldn't  bite  on  his  proposition  and,  un¬ 
fortunately,  did  not  take  his  license  num¬ 
ber  or  even  note  for  sure  whether  it  was 
an  out-of-state  license. 

"I  thought  my  experience  might  result 
in  the  use  of  caution  by  some  other  sub¬ 
scriber.  I  feel  certain  that  if  we  had  ac¬ 
cepted  his  proposition  the  job  would  not 
have  been  done  properly." 

On  a  similar  case  one  subscriber  re¬ 
ported  that  after  the  cleaner  had  been 
paid,  he  investigated  and  found  that 
the  cleaner  had  dug  a  hole  but  never 
had  actually  opened  the  septic  tank; 
consequently,  the  money  paid  him  was 
entirely  wasted.  In  most  areas  there  is 
a  local  septic  tank  cleaner,  well  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  where  you  can  find  him 
if  something  proves  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ADDRESS  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of: 

Frank  Arthur  Rush\  64,  whose  last 
known  address  was  Hartford  Estate, 
Valhalla,  N.  Y.  ?  His  sister  is  anxious 
to  locate  him  and  she  says  he  may  be 
working  at  some  other  country  estate, 
perhaps  as  a  veterinarian. 


CALIFORNIA? 


See  twice  as  much...at  no  extra  rail  fare! 


Make  it  a  bargain  “Circle  Tour”.  Travel  Northern  Pacific’s 
scenic  route  across  the  Northwest  to  or  from  California — and 
pay  no  more  rail  fare  than  via  the  direct  route! 

Aboard  the  Vista-Dome  North  Coast  Limited,  you’ll  see  spec¬ 
tacular  scenery — the  rugged  Rockies,  the  evergreen  forests — from 
any  one  of  four  Vista-Domes.  You’ll  enjoy  extra  service,  too — the 
attention  of  a  friendly  Stewardess-Nurse  who’ll  look  after  your 
comfort. 

With  low  Family  Fares,  it  costs  less  than  you  think  to  take  this 
wonderful  trip.  For  full  details,  write  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
Room  534  International  Bldg.,  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


VISTA-DOME 


AfamCtosr&MffED 

One  of  the  world’s  trains 


CHICAGO  •  TWIN  CITIES  •  NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST 
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30  DAYS  SUPPLY 

Safe  High-Potency  Nutritional  Formula 

VITAMINS 

MINERALS  AND  AMINO  ACID 

NOW  YOURS  FREE1 


25  proven  ingredients— 1 1  Vitamins 
(including  'blood-Building  B12  and 
Folic  Acid),  11  Minerals,  Choline, 
Inositol  and  Methionine 

Yes,  we  want  to  send  you  FREE  a  30-day  supply  of  high- 
potency  Vitasafe  C.F.  Capsules  (a  $5.00  value)  so  you  can 
discover  for  yourself  how  much  healthier,  happier  and 
peppier  you  may  feel  after  a  few  days’  trial!  Each  capsule 
supplies  your  body  with  well  over  the  minimum  adult 
daily  needs  of  the  11  important  vitamins,  plus  11  min¬ 
erals,  choline,  inositol  and  amino  acid. 

Potency  and  Purity  Guaranteed 

You  can  use  these  Capsules  confidently  because  strict 
U.  S.  Government  regulations  demand  that  you  get 
exactly  what  the  label  states- •  —  —  —  — ,  —  —  — 
pure  ingredients  whose  bene-  ■ 
ficial  effects  have  been  proven  | 
time  and  time  again! 
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Each  Daily  C.  F. 

Capsule  Contains: 

Vitamin.  A 

12.500  USP  Units 

Vitamin  D 

1.000  USP  Units 

Vitamin  C 

75  mg. 

Vitamin  Bi 

5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bp 

2.5  mg. 

Vitamin  Br, 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  Bia 

1  meg. 

Niacin  Amide 

40  mg. 

Calcium 

Pantothenate 

4  mg. 

Vitamin  E 

2  I.U. 

Folic  Acid 

0.5  mg. 

Calcium 

75  mg. 

Phosphorus 

58  mg. 

Iron 

30  mg. 

Cobalt 

0.04  mg. 

Copper 

0.45  mg. 

Manganese 

0.5  mg. 

Molybdenum 

0.1  mg. 

Iodine 

0.075  mg. 

Potassium 

2  mg. 

Zinc 

0.5  mg. 

Magnesium 

3  mg. 

Choline 

Bitartrate 

31.4  mg. 

Inositol 

15  mg. 

di-Methionine 

10  mg. 

Compare  this  formula 

with  any  other  ! 

Amazing  New  Plan  Slashes 
Vitamin  Prices  in  Half 


With  your  free  vitamins,  we . 
will  send  you  complete  details  I 
of  an  amazing  new  plan  that  I 
provides  you  with  a  30-day  sup-  ■ 
ply  of  vitamins  every  month  | 
for  just  $2.00—60%  less  than  the  ■ 
usual  retail  price  .  But  remem-  I 
ber —you’re  not  obligated  to  buy  I 
from,  us  now  or  ever!  The  sup-  ? 
ply  of  free  capsules  is  limited-  | 
so  mail  coupon  today! 


VITASAFE  C0RP.,  Dept.  178 

43  West  61st  Street,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  a  30-day  supply  of  the  proven 
VITASAFE  CF  (Comprehensive  Formula!  Capsules, 
and  full  information  about  the  VITASAFE  plan. 
I  am  not  under  any  obligation  to  buy  any  additional 
vitamins,  and  after  trying  my  free  sample  supply, 
X  will  ACCEPT  OR  REJECT  the  benefits  and 
substantial  savings  offered  by  the  VITASAFE  Plan. 
In  any  case,  the,  trial  month’s  supply  of  30 
VITASAFE  Capsules  Is  mine  to  use  free. 

X  ENCLOSE  25«  (coins  or  stamps)  to  help  pay  for 
packing  and  postage. 


Nome  . 
Address 


VITASAFE  CORPORATION 
43  West  61st  St.,  New  York  23  N.  Y. 


City . Zone....  State . 

This  offer  Is  limited  to  those  who  have  never  before 
taken  advantage  of  this  generous  trial.  Only  one 
trial  supply  per  family. 
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ONE  TUBE  OF  T ARGOT® 

MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

with  each  five  purchased 


Right  now  your  dealer  is  making  a  special  offer  that  will 
help  you  blast  mastitis-and  save  you  money  at  the  same 
time! 

He  will  give  you  one  free  tube  of  T ARGOT  with  each 
five  tubes  you  purchase. 

This  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  TARGOT 
today  to  have  on  hand  for  immediate  use  when  your  strip 
cup  says  “Mastitis.” 

Most  mastitis  “flare-ups”  occur  from  now  on  when 
cows  are  freshening  and  are  back  in  the  stanchions  for 
the  winter  months. 

Many  good  dairymen  who  have  one  or  two  cows  with 
a  tendency  toward  mastitis  infuse  each  quarter  with 
TARGOT  while  the  cow  is  dry  as  a  valuable  precaution. 


This  special  FREE  TARGOT  offer  is  being  featured 
by  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer  right  now . 
Get  yours  today. 


TARGOT  contains  4  powerful  antibiotics  to 
fight  mastitis-causing  organisms  —  wonder¬ 
working  A  UREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline, 
Penicillin,  Neomycin  and  Dihydrostreptomycin. 

TARGOT  is  stronger  -  but  gentle. 

TARGOT  helps  save  udder  tissue  and  gets  the 
cow  back  on  the  milking  line  faster. 


Get  yours  and  save  while  this  limited  offer  is  in  effect! 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION  i  AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA. 


NEW  YORK  20.  N. 


Y. 
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NINTH  ANNUAL  FORUM 


SUMMER  sun— or  summer  rain— made  it 
tough  this  year  for  Northeast  dairymen 
to  harvest  a  ..normal  hay  crop.  Variations  in 
both  quantity  and  quality  are  wide  from 
region  to  region.  Net  result:  about  the  same 
total  amount  of  hay  as  last  year,  but  neatly, 
half  the  hay  is  of  lower  quality. 

Replacing,  Hay  Quality 
Roughage  is  so  important  in  milk  produc-  ' 
’tion  and  maintenance  that  any  decline  in 
quality  calls  for  careful  attention.  If  your  hay 
is  of  lower  quality  than  usual,  you  can  replace 
dost  feeding  value  by: 

1)  Increased  use  of  good  silage 
2)  Feeding  more  grain  per  cow 
Extra  grain,  of  the  same  protein  level  you 
normally  feed,  will  do  the  job.  However,  with 


protein  ingredients  relatively  cheap,  an  18 % 
feed  may  cost  less  than  one  of  lower  protein. 
Compare  prices  before  you  decide.  But  this 
is  important:  if  you  do  not  increase  total  TDN 
intake  with  silage  or  grain,  you  most  certainly 
should  feed  more  protein,  even  up  to  20%. 

TDN  is  the  Key 

Total  digestible  nutrients  for  the  least  cost 
is  your  goal— from  hay,  silage  and  grain. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  insist  on  G.L.F.  Dairy 
Feeds.  You  are  sure  of  what’s  in  a  G.L.F.  bag 
.  .  .  you  can  see  the  TDN  content  ...  its 
printed  right  on  the  tag. 

And  G.L.F.  means  quality- that  gives  you 
the  most  milk  per  feed  dollar.  All  ingredients 
are  carefully  chose*,  laboratory  tested,  mixed 
with  precision  machinery.  In  any  bag  of 


G.L.F.  mill-mixed  formula  feed  you  will  never 
find  feed  screenings— or  off-grade  ingredients 
of  any  kind. 

This  winter  .  .  .  when  hay  is  poor,  tints 
when  top  quality  feed  really  pays  off.  Y® 
your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  the  right 
feed  to  fit  your  special  situation. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


CALF  STARTER 

G.L.F.  Calf  Starter — the  herd  builder  that  leave’ 
you  a  bigger  milk  check — is  now  available  in  ne  ^ 
50-pound  paper  bags,  as  well  as  100-pound  ^ 
lap.  Contains  aureomyein  to  prevent  scours  on 


increase  feed  efficiency. 


This  Winter  he  sure  you  ere  getting 

Queliiy  thet  pegs  o-ff  on  the  Ferm 

G.L.F.  DAIRY  FEEDS 
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OVERNMENT  IN 
USINESS  DOES  \OT  PAY 

HAVE  been  impressed  by  the  fine  edi¬ 
torials  in  American  Agriculturist 
laling  with  the  matter  of  too  much 
ivernment,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
me  very  important  angles  have  been 
glected,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
eat  power  and  reclamation  projects 
the  West. 

They  have  been  so  advertised  and 
ibellished  that  their  real  significance 
id  value,  or  lack  of  it,  have  been  lost 
Ight  of.  As  you  have  remarked,  the 
vernment  has  nothing  except  what  it 
,s  acquired  by  taxing  its  citizens.  In 
is  case,  the  farmers  of  the  eastern 
,rt  of  the  country,  as  well  as  others, 
,ve  been  taxed  to  build  great  irriga- 
in  and  power  projects  in  the  West  and 
e  former  with  no  other  purpose  than 
raise  produce  that  will  compete  in 
le  market  with  the  eastern  farmer. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  demands 
our  present  population  did  not  war- 
t  such  an  expansion  and  there  was 
sufficient  market  for  such  an  in¬ 
lease.  Then  again,  the  people  of  the 
stern  part  of  the  country  must  be 
jxed  to  buy  the  surplus  of  billions  of 
liars  worth  and  pay  a  million  dollars 
day  for  its  storage.  Also  the  power 
veloped  under  government  manage- 
[ent  is  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
’Oduction  and  so  more  tax  money  is 
leded. 

If  the  government  had  kept  out  of 
is  matter,  these  projects  would  have 
*n  gradually  taken  up  by  private  en- 
rprise,  as  the  population  increased, 
®ng  it  a  paying  and  much  needed 
titure,  with  increasing  demand.  In- 
iad  of  the  present  surplus  and  un- 
rtainty,  the  market  would  have  kept 
ee  with  production  and  what  is  now 
ability  would  have  been  an  asset. 

These  blunders  have  been  bad 
Mgh,  but  the  ones  mentioned  are  not 
In  building  these  great  dams,  a 
0ra?e  space  has  always  been  allowed 
the  enormous  amount  of  silt,  which 
®es  down  with  the  roaring  torrent 
those  rivers  and  is  precipitated  in 
quieter  waters  of  the  dams  in  great 
entities.  However,  there  is  a  limit  to 
•  capacity  of  this  storage  space  and 
horities  tell  us  that  in  the  course 
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rile  Sfiiiit*  Cow 

By  George  S.  Edmonds 

S0CIAL  relief  investigator  was 
c  ccking  up  on  some  families  on 
's  who  were  receiving  substantial 
0  aIS0  on  children  of  school  age 
Were  n°t  enrolled  in  any  school. 

>th  Was  Interviewing  a  poor 
eb  p  With  a  lar»e  family,  where  the 
i0 , 0r  Such  aid  was  very  apparent,  he 
U  etame  aware  of  the  reasons  why 
of  the  children  were  not  attend- 
r  school. 

ne  toy  in  particular  seemed  to  be 
(her  Cler^ne  intelligence  and  his 
'in 1  fWaS  maI<in§'  excuses  for  him  by 
bf  ^at  ^  was  (:lie  resuIt  °f  his  hav- 
un  en  kicked  by  a  cow  when  he  was 
ger. 

thoi-k°‘V’  anxi°us  to  corroborate  his 
‘Tli  t-  sta,:ement,  said, 

Lf  s  ri8iht,  mor,  and  the  same  cow 
he  whole  family.” 


of  fifty  years  or  so  the  dams  are  des¬ 
tined  to  fill  up  with  silt  and  be  no 
longer  useful  except  in  connection  with 
wild  life  and  recreation. 

At  about  the  time  that  these  dams 
fill  up  and  become  obsolete  we  may 
expect  (if  the  present  rate  of  increase 
of  population  should  still  continue) 
that  the  present  rate  of  production 
may  be  needed.  But  at  about  the  same 
time  these  dams  will  have  lived  out 
their  cycle  and  become  obsolete.  Let  us 
hope  that  at  that  time  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  allowed  to  go  ahead  and 
make  a  paying  venture  of  the  matter. 

But  here  is  another  sad  part  of  the 
project  with  which  they  will  be  faced 
and  I  wish  especially  to  stress  this 
point.  The  best  sites  have  naturally 
been  chosen  for  the  dams,  erected  by 
the  government,  and  we  may  hope  that 
there  may  be  improved  methods  of  en¬ 
gineering  by  that  time,  wrhich  may  help 
private  enterprise  to  make  the  most  of 
the  poorer  sites  which  will  be  available, 
and  that  the  public  of  that  day  will 
have  become  aroused  to  the  fact  that 
government  in  business  does  not  pay. 
— Arthur  W.  Gibbs,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
—  a.  a.  — 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE 
TO  BE  A  PIONEER? 

IN  1797  John  E.  Roe  erected  a  log 
cabin  in  Virgil,  split  planks  and  laid 
a  floor,  peeled  bark  for  a  roof  and  bar¬ 
gained  with  a  man  to  lay  it  on.  He  also 
cut  and  stacked  some  swamp  grass.  He 
then  paddled  down  the  river  homeward. 

The  next  winter  he  and  his  wife  came 
from  Oxford  with  a  sleigh,  a  young  cow 
following.  Arriving  at  what  is  now 
Messengerville  he  found  the  Tiough- 
nioga  River  high.  There  was  only  one 
dwelling,  a  Mr.  Chaplin’s.  What  to  do? 
Roe  secured  Chaplin’s  hog  trough  and 
ferried  his  wife  over.  The  horses,  be¬ 
ing  urged  in,  sw-anT  across  with  the 
sleigh.  The  cow  followed  and  made  the 
shore  after  a  great  struggle. 

That  night,  the  horses  being  tied  to 
the  sleigh,  they  ate  the  cane  bottoms 
of  the- chairs  to  allay  the  keen  demands 
of  appetite.  The  snow  was  two  feet 
deep  and  no  track,  and  the  whole  day 
was  consumed  in  getting  to  their  new 
home.  Arriving,  they  were  surprised  to 
find  their  cabin  without  covering  and 
the  snow  as  deep  inside. 

The  snow  was  cleared  away,  a  fire 
built  against  the  logs,vthe  horses  and 
cow  secured  inside  with  some  of  the 
wild  hay  before  them;  some  blankets 
drawn  across  the  beams  for  a  covering, 
and  thus  their  first  and  several  succes¬ 
sive  nights  were  passed.  Does  anyone 
whnt  to  be  a  pioneer?  —  Dayton  L. 
Phelps,  Cortland,  New  York. 

—  a.  a.  — 

WANTS  OLD  AUGER 

THERE  is  a  saying  here  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  if  you  don’t  know,  or 
are  unable  to  find  out,  just  inquire  at  the 
American  Agriculturist.  So  may  I  ask 
you  a  question  ?  It  is  about  an  old 
fashioned  T  Auger.  Do  you  know  where 
I  can  get  one?  I  have  tried  several 
places,  but  failed  so  far,  and  I  know 
you  get  around  quite  a  lot.  There  must 
be  lots  of  farmers  that  have  these  au¬ 
gers  and  may  never  use  them. 

I  want  it  to  bore  holes  in  hewed 
posts.  I  have  quite  a  hobby  of  hewing 
and  boring  fence  posts.  They  are  white 
cedar  and  sometimes  quite  .soft  so  the 
expansion  bit  shifts,  as  it  cuts  only  on 
one  side  and  has  no  back  worm  for  a 
guide.  The  auger  must  be  2 ’4  inches 
as  I  use  for  rails  1  by  6  in  the  rough. 
— II.  M.  Bothers,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Another  Pipe  Smoker 
Praises  P.  A.’s  Natural  Taste! 


You  can't  beat  Prince  Albert  for  real  pipe-smoking 
enjoyment,"  says  Garland  E.  Keasler,  chief 
carpenter.  "Pipeful  after  pipeful,  P.A. 
l  gives  me  natural  tobacco  taste."  A 


FOR  RlChl, 

Natural/^.,  , 

flavor..  by  more  smokers  than 

any  other  smoking  tobacco, 


Mild  - 

Idsty- 

£0  COol 
stnokfug 


P.  A.  IS  TOBACCO 

AS  NATURE  MEANT  TOBACCO  TO  BE! 

Prince  Albert’s  special  process 
holds  and  heightens  the  natural 
flavor  of  fine,  choice  tobacco. 
And  P.A.  is  crimp  cut  to  pack 
neat  and  firm  in  your  pipe. 
Taste-test  P.A.  yourself! 


K.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


PRINCE 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCOS 

f  C 
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WHY  A  FORUM  ISSUE? 


’THIS  MAKES  nine  years  that  we  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  issue  emphasizing  the  need  of 
preserving  our  American  liberties.  In  all  of  our 
other  issues  for  many  years  we  have  been  calling 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  our 
freedoms  by  turning  so  rapidly  to  socialism  or 
other  “isms”,  and  away  from  Americanism. 

These  constant  demands  for  a  false  security 
and  for  government  handouts  have  resulted  in 
big  government,  with  all  of  its  inefficiency,  bu¬ 
reaucratic  regulations,  and  high  taxes.  To  turn 
this  leftish  trend  back  to  the  right,  and  back  to 
the  principles  that  made  America  great,  in  fact, 
to  save  free  enterprise,  requires  closer  teamwork 
among  agriculture,  business  leadership,  and 
every  American  citizen. 

That  is  why  we  of  American  Agriculturist 
have  been  pounding  these  principles  for  so  many 
years.  That’s  the  reason  for  this  issue  that  you 
now  hold  in  your  hands.  This  year  we  are  em¬ 
phasizing  the  theme  that  the  family  farm  is  the 
heart  of  America’s  free  enterprise.  We  are  par¬ 
ticularly  proud  of  the  picture  on  Page  1  because 
it  illustrates  this  theme  by  showing  a  county 
agricultural  agent  helping  a  young  farm  couple 
to  help  themselves.  Self-help  is  the  only  real 
help. 

Read  this  Forum  Issue  all  the  way  through. 
Save  it  and  read  it  again  and  again.  Then  think. 
But  don’t  stop  there.  Act!  Act  by  voting,  act  by 
keeping  in  close  contact  with  your  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  state  legislatures,  and  in  Congress. 
It  is  your  country. 


I  AM  TIHEH  OF  PAYING  TAXES 


IN  1086,  William,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  the 
Saxons,  caused  a  survey  or  census  to  be  made 
of  all  property  in  England.  The  survey  was  so 
exacting,  and  the  people  felt  so  bitterly  about 
it,  that  they  called  it  the  Doomsday  Book,  be¬ 
cause,  like  the  da}'  of  doom,  it  spared  not  one. 

It  recorded  every  piece  of  property  and  every 
particular  concerning  it.  “Not  a  rood  of  land, 
not  a  peasant’s  hut,  not  an  ox,  cow,  pig,  or  even 
a  hive  of  bees,  escaped.”  With  the  knowledge 
provided  by  this  survey,  the  King  was  able  to 
lay  exorbitant,  destructive  and  ruinous  taxes. 

My  friends/we  are  not  far  from  that  situation 
right  here  in  America  at  this  moment.  Although 
I  have  had  salary  increases,  I  am  actually  get¬ 
ting  much  less  income  in  purchasing  power  than 
I  got  thirty  years  ago.  That  goes  for  you  whether 
you  know  it  or  not.  Even  if  you  don’t  pay  in¬ 
come  taxes,  you  are  paying  through  the  teeth 
dozens  and  dozens  of  hidden  taxes,  and  the 
politicians  are  constantly  figuring  Aew  methods 
of  taxation. 

Like  millions  of  other  citizens,  I  am  tired, 
sick,  and  discouraged  with  the  constant  increase 
in  taxation.  I  am  tired  of  working,  like  all  the 
rest  of  you,  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  my  time 
for  government,  which  uses  my  money  even 
against  my  own  interests. 

I  am  tired  of  paying  taxes  to  give  away  to 
other  countries,  who  turn  about  and  curse  us  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

If  this  is  reactionary,  if  that  is  being  an  isola¬ 
tionist,  make  the  most  of  it.  I  just  happen  to  like 
my  own  country  better  than  others,  and  I  know 
we  are  headed  down  the  wrong  road  with  too 
much  government,  too  much  spending,  too 
much  taxation. 

Whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not,  turn  to 


“jR. 


page  18  and  read  what  Dean  Hollister  of  the 
Cornell  School  of  Engineering  says  about  big 
government  and  its  costly  inefficiencies.  Read 
what  he  says  about  what  it  is  costing  you.  And 
then  follow  his  suggestions.  As  a  member  of  the 
second  Hoover  Commission,  Dean  Hollister 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Let’s  stop  be¬ 
ing  sheep  and  stand  up  on  our  legs  and  protest 
to  our  representatives  before  it  is  too  late.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  representative 
that  you  expect  him  to  support  all_  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  the  Hoover  report.  They  are 
all  good. 

Also,  vote  against  every  politician  of  any 
party  who  stands  for  spending  more  and  more 
of  your  money. 


I  AM  GOING  TO  FIGHT 


G  OME  OF  you  may  not  like  this  straight  from 

the  shoulder  opinion,  but  I  am  going  to  say  it 
anyway,  because  I  believe  it: 

Any  man  or  woman  of  voting  age  and  physi¬ 
cally  able  who  fails  to  vote  is  not  worthy  of  the 
privilege,  is  not  true  to  those  who  made  our  lib¬ 
erties  possible,  and  is  not  handing  on  the  torch 
of  our  liberty  to  our  children  and  the  other  gen¬ 
erations  to  come. 

You  may  say  as  sometimes  I  feel,  “What’s  the 
use?  The  politicians  are  running  the  show,  and 
my  vote  doesn’t  count.” 

But  it  does,  especially  if  we  vote  intelligently, 
not  as  our  fathers  did  but  in  the  light  of  our 
present  problems  and  with  our  knowledge  of 
those  problems  and  how  the  candidates  stand 
on  them.  Too  many  candidates  on  both  sides 
are  basing  their  chances  of  getting  elected  on 
promises,  on  “give-aways.”  I  shall  vote  for  the 
one  who  makes  the  least  promises,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  is  promising  to  give  away 
my  property  as  a  taxpayer.  No  politician  gives 
away  his  own  money.  And  I  have  come 'to  the 
point  where  I  am  going  to  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way  when  government  takes  my  money  to  give 
to  somebody  else. 


IDAHO  POTATOES  NOT  AUE  GOOD 


|WI  ANY  CONSUMERS  think  that  Idaho  po- 
tatoes  are  the  best  that  can  be  bought.  But 
if  you  were  a  consumer  living  in  the  state  of 
Idaho,  you  wouldn’t  think  so.  ( 

The  Idaho  potatoes  that  we  buy  here  in  the 
East  are  all  good  quality  because  they  are  care¬ 
fully  selected  before  they  are  shipped.  Idaho 
ships  only  about  60%  of  its  potatoes.  Those  that 
don’t  come  up  to  the  grade  are  consumed  locally. 

One  of  the  problems  with  eastern  growers  is 
that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  ship  all  grades,  good  and 
bad,  to  our  nearby  markets,  and  the  consumer 
knows  little  about  selecting  the  better  grades. 
Eastern  producers  can  produce  just  as  good  po¬ 
tatoes  qs  do  the  Idaho  farmers. 


tor.  We  of  American  Agriculturist  offer 
congratulations  and  best  wishes. 


STILL  NEED  WATCHING 


^^GOOD  poultryman  told  me  once  that 
hated  to  be  away  from  home  for  more  thl: 
a  couple  of  days  because  just  as  sure  as  preai 
ing  his  birds  would  slump  in  laying.  He  h| 
good  help,  too.  The  point  was  that  the  ow 
gave  just  that  little  extra  care  that  makes 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

Now  with  the  coming  of  so  much  automaj 
equipment  it  may  follow  that  the  poultrynl 
will  not  spend  enough  time  in  the  pens,  careful 
waching  his  flock  to  stop  trouble  or  solve  pra|b| 
lems  even  before  they  arise. 


I  WILE  SAY  "NO 


AN  ELECTION  DAY,  November  6,  youw 
^live  in  New  York  State  will  be  asked  to  vi 
Yes  or  No  on  two  propositions. 

The  first  one  provides  for  a  $500,000,000  bo 
issue  to  pay  for  highways.  It  will  probatj 
bring  a  gas  tax  increase.  If  we  are  to  continue 
drive  cars,  we  must  have  roads.  I  hate  to,  b] 
I  will  reluctantly  vote  Yes. 

The  second  proposition  should  be  stamped 


with  both  feet.  It  will  authorize  an  additioi 


$100,000,000  State  debt  for  government  low-o 
housing.  The  housing  would  be  built  for  famili 
with  incomes  from  $3,750  to  $8,000  a  year 


more. 

Such  people  can  pay  for  their  own  homes,  a| 
as  a  taxpayer  I  resent  being  asked  to  help  the 
do  it.  The  proposition  is  completely  socialist 
absolutely  unnecessary.  I  shall  register  a  gr 
big  NO  on  the  ballot,  and  hope  you  will  do  t 
same.  To  help  defeat  this  proposition  is  alo 
enough  to  make  you  want  to  vote. 


GOOD  FOR  EVERYBODY 


•THE  SCHOOL  milk  program,  now  starting 
third  year,  is  getting  results.  That  is  go 
both  for  dairymen  and  for  school  children. 

Evidence  is  available  proving  that  childi 
getting  q  poor  diet  at  home  have  gained  much 
health  since  milk  was  used  regularly  in  t 
schools.  On  the  farpner’s  side,  fluid  milk  col 
sumption  last  year  was  10,000,000  pounds  abo 
the  year  before  in  New  York  City  alone. 

Unfortunately,  less  than  half  of  the  schoj 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  school  milk  PJ 
gram.  It  would  be  easy  for  you  as  a  dairyrnal 
and  for  your  leaders,  to  find  whether  or  not  ml 
is  being  used  in  your  local  school,  and  ii  not, J 
suggest  its  use  to  your  board  of  education  ai 
principal. 


EASTMAN’S  <  IIESTNUT 


I  had  a  little  piece  address 


REST  WISHES,  DON 


I  T  IS  logical  and  right  that  Don  Watson  should 
^  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps  as  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  England  Homestead. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  Don  is  fully  equip¬ 
ped  both  in  his  knowledge  of  farm  problems  and 
particularly  in  his  sympathy  with  and  under¬ 
standing  of  farm  people,  to  be  a  great  farm  edi¬ 


I N  THE  last  issue - - 

only  to  men  and  turned  it  bottom-side -up  I 
that  the  women  wouldn’t  read  it.  As  you  rmgl 
expect,  they  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation,  | 
some  of  the  squaws  are  squawking.  Here  is 
one  of  them  has  to  say,  Mrs.  Barbara  A.  oU& 

of  Lake  Lucerne,  N.  Y. 

You  dirty  wigwam — end  to  end, 

You  rip-um  clothes  that  squaw  has  men 
You  eat  the  stew  me  cook  so  hot, 

Until  your  belly  look  like  pot. 

Me  perfect  squaw,  me  one  fine  mate, 

But  buck  has  now  depreciate. 

Full  value  once — new  rate  arrange  .  .  • 

Old  buck  has  90  cents  for  change. 

And  may  all  your  papooses  be  acrobats. 
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CITIZENSHIP 


QUIZ 


By  ALMA  DENNY 


On  Citizenship  Day  thousands  of  new  citizens  will  gather  in  public  places 
all  over  the  nation  to  recite  the  Oath  of  Allegiance.  As  candidates  for  natur¬ 
alization,  they  have  been  required  by  law  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
examiners  that  they  understand  the  fundamentals  of  our  history  and  of 
the  principles  and  form  of  our  government.  The  occasion  may  be  a  good 
time  for  those  of  us  who  received  our  citizenship  the  easy  way — thanks  to 
our  parents — to  see  how  well  we  can  answer  the  kind  of  questions  asked 
of  the  alien  who  seeks  to  become  an  American.  Here  are  questions  drawn 
from  manuals  designed  to  prepare  the  candidate  for  his  examination 


True  or  false  ?  ( The  candidate  draws 
|t  line  under  a  Yes  or  No  attached  to 
statement.) 

|  (a)  The  President  has  the  authority  to 
declare  war.  Fes.  No. 

|(b)  Bills  to  raise  money  must  start  in 
the  Senate.  Yes.  No. 

[(c)  Benjamin  Franklin  was  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Fes.  No. 
Must  people  in  the  United  States 
belong  to  a  church?  Fes.  No. 

|(e)  The  first  ten  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Fes.  No. 

II 

: 

Place  a  check  mark  before  the  word 
[or  group  of  words  that  correctly  com- 
[pfefes  the  following  statements : 

(a)  The  Bill  of  Rights  protects 
(  )  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  / 


fl(  ) 


only  citizens, 
only  non-citizens. 

ifb)  The  National  Government  can  use 
authority  which 

)  is  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 
)  is  not  given  to  it  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

i|!  )  it  receives  from  the  states. 

(c)  Congress  can  tax  goods  shipped 

(  )  from  one  state  to  another. 

(  )  from  a  state  to  a  foreign  country. 

(  )  from  a  foreign  country  to  a  state. 

(d)  The  President  of  the  Senate  gets 
his  office  by 

(  )  election  of  the  Senate. 

(  )  election  of  the  people. 

(  )  appointment  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

(e)  If  both  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  should  be  removed, 
which  of  these  persons  would  be¬ 
come  President  if  he  had  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualifications? 

•  )  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(  )  Speaker  of  the  House. 

(  )  Secretary  of  State. 

^  Authority  to  set  up  a  village  or 
town  government  is  delegated  to 
the  community  by 
)  the  county. 

)  the  nearest  large  city. 

'  )  the  state. 


(g)  The  Constitution  may  be  amended 
by 

(  )  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  in 

each  house  of  Congress  plus  ma¬ 
jority  votes  in  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states. 

(  )  a  three-fourth  majority  vote  in 

each  house  of  Congress  plus  ma¬ 
jority  votes  in  the  Legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  states. 

III 

Can  you 

(a)  Name  the  one  and  only  advantage 
a  native-born  citizen  has  over  a 
naturalized  one? 

(b)  List  five  rights  of  a  U.  S.  citizen? 

.(c)  List  five  duties  of  a  U.  S.  Citizen? 

(d)  Tell  the  difference  between  a  citi¬ 
zen  and  a  national? 

(e)  Name  the  thirteen  original  colo¬ 
nies  ? 

(f)  Figure  out  how  long  it  would  take 
to  replace'  completely  a  100  per 
cent  Democratic  government  by  a 
100  per  cent  Republican  govern¬ 
ment  in  Washington? 

IV 

Answer  the  following  questions : 

(a)  The  three  branches  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  have  powers  which  give  them 
control  over  each  other.  What  is 
this  system  called? 

(b)  In  what  three  ways  can  a  state 
raise  money  to  do  its  work? 

(c)  What  power  does  a  city  govern¬ 
ment  have  which  is  not  held  by  a 
county  government? 

(d)  Three  English  language  documents 
comprise  the  sources  of  the  great 
body  of  Federal  law.  What  are 
they  ? 

(e)  When  an  ordinary  citizen  thinks 
“there  ought  to  be  a  law,”  how  can 
he  start  things  moving? 

(f)  If  no  Presidential  candidate  re¬ 
ceives  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 
in  the  regular  election,  how  may  a 
President  be  elected? 

(g)  How  can  a  law  be  'passed  without 
the  President’s  consent? 

(h)  The  President  can  be  impeached. 
How  many  have  been? 


( Answers  will  be  found  on  page  47) 
*By  permission  of  the  Author  and  tfie 
New  Yoi-k  Tunes. 


SPEAKING  OF  ‘BIG  BUSINESS’— 
dn  Alarming  Situation 

pespite  the  alarming  fact  that  government  competition  with 
private  enterprise  threatens  the  basic  rights  and  liberties  in¬ 
herent  in  our  economic  system,  there  remain  hundreds — even 
thousands — of  examples  of  it.  .  • 

In  the  Defense  Department  alone  there  are  some  2,500 
commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments  providing  ser- 
Vlces  and  turning  out  goods  in  competition  with  private  busi- 
hess,  the  Hoover  Commission  has  found. 

Urging  adoption  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations  for 
crononiy  and  efficiency  in  government  which,  it  is  estimated, 
jWuld  save  the  taxpayers  some  $5. 5-billion,  Senator  Norris 
Ghton  of  New  Hampshire  recently  suggested  that  voters  urge 
,*r  Congressmen  to  adopt  the  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tl0»s,  and  added  : 

‘No  King  ever  wielded  a  scepter  more  powerful  than  a  5- 
ccnt  pencil  in  the  hands  of  an  American  citizen  when  he  sits 
l()wn  t0  write  his  Congressman  or  Senator!” 
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GOULDS 


water  systems 

for  every  farm  and  home  need 


Pump  Performance 
is  the  Pay-off ! 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  much 
running  water  can  add  —  in  profit, 
convenience  and  comfort  —  to  any 
farm  today.  But  we  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  dependable,  econom' 
ical  performance  of  your  pump  is  the 
heart  of  your  whole  operation. 

That’s  why  the  Goulds  line  is  impor- 
tant  to  farmers  everywhere.  For  dairy' 
ing,  raising  stock  —  for  any  kind  of 


farming  —  there’s  a  specially  built 
Goulds  pump  or  water  system  that 
will  do  the  job  best. 

There's  a  Goulds  for  you,  no  matter 
what  your  running  water  needs  or 
source  of  water  supply.  Goulds  engi' 
neering  know-how — developed 
through  105  years  of  experience— 
has  developed  a  complete  line  of  to¬ 
day’s  most  modern  pumps. 


Write  us,  or  see  your  Goulds  dealer  tomorrow. 


GOULDS  PUMPS  INC.,  Dept.  U-8,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


GOULDS 

%  H.P.  Deep  Well  Jet 

,  Famous  “Jet'O'Matic" 
features  at  roc\'bottom 
cost. 


GOULDS  tank-mounted 
water  systems 

Low'cost ,  quality  pumps  for 
shallow  or  deep  wells. 


GOULDS  Balanced-Flow  Jet 

Tankless,  with  self' 
adjusting  capacity 
for  shallow  wells. 
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PROFITS  Make  Jobs 


By  ROGER  BLOUGH 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 


shareowners  in  the  business  a  fair  re¬ 
turn— or  a  rental,  if  you  will— upon  the 
tools  and  facilities  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  supplied  to  the  workers. 


20,  19.* 
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[HE  principal  beneficiary  of  the 
profits  made  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  is  unquestionably  the 
working  man.  Those  who  claim 
to  be  the  working  man’s  friend  and  yet 
try  to  convince  him  that  his  primary 
economic  mission  in  life  should  be  “to 
cut  those  profits  down  to  size,”  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  hoodwink  the  laboring 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Profits  constitute  far  more  than  the 
one  and  ohly  source  of  every  job  in 
American  business  and  industry. 


Profits  have  provided  the  working 
people  of  America  with  the  “mechanical 
slaves”  to  relieve  them  of  the  back¬ 
breaking  toil  their  forefathers  knew; 
have  lessened  hours  of  work  and  more 
than  doubled  hours  of  leisure;  have 
greatly  increased  job  safety,  multiplied 
purchasing  power  steadily  over  the 
years,  created  new  jobs  and  supplied 
the  most  enduring  and  reliable  guar¬ 
antee  of  job  security. 

Profits,  in  short  are  the  well-spring 
of  all  capital  investment,  and  capital 
investment,  under  our  economic  system, 
is  the  fountainhead  of  all  job  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

At  U.  S.  Steel’s  newest  facility,  Fair¬ 
less  Works,  near  Morrisville,  Pa.,  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  about  $65,000  in  plant  and 
equipment  was  required  for  each  per¬ 
son  presently  employed  in  that  works. 

But  just  as  it  takes  capital  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  tools  that  create  a  job,  so  it 
also  takes  sales  to  supply  the  profits 
which  support  that  job  after  it  has  been 
created.  And  last  year,  at  U.  S.  Steel,  it 
took  $15,300  worth  of  sales  to  maintain 
the  job  of  each  man  and  woman  on  our 
payroll,  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in 
construction.  Most  of  this  $15,300,  of 
course,  went  to  pay  for  the  wages,  the 
materials,  and  the  other  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  our  finished  products.  And  when 
all  those  costs  had  been  met,  only  9 
per  cent  profit  remained. 

Every  penny  of  that  profit  went  to 
provide  or  support  jobs  of  some  kind. 
For  when  you  stop  to  analyze  it,  there 
is  no  place  that  a  profit  can  go  except 
into  a  job.  If  it  is  used  to  replace  ex¬ 
isting  facilities,  it  maintains  jobs  that 
already  exist.  If  it  is  used  for  expan¬ 
sion,  it  provides  new  jobs.  If  it  is  paid 
out  in  dividends,  it  is  either  spent  — 
thus  giving  work  to  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  product  purchased — or  it  is 
saved  and  invested  in  new  tools  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  new  jobs. 

While  all  thoughtful  working  people 
understand  that  a  company  no  longer 
able  to  make  a  profit  must  soon  go  out 
of  business,  they  sometimes  do  not  re¬ 
alize  that,  as  a  result  of  inflation,  a 
company  can  earn  what  appears  to  be 
a  very  substantial  profit,  and  still 
“wither  away  and  die”  because  the 
earnings  were  not  large  enough  to  pay 
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My  prehistoric  monster  turned  out  to  be 
that  Jersey  cow  we  buried  years  ago! 


for  the  replacement  of  plants  and  facili¬ 
ties  as  fast  as  they  wore  out. 

In  order  to  be  adequate,  profit  must 
be  large  enough  to  cover  the  inflated 
cost  of  replacing  existing  facilities  and 
protecting  existing  jobs,  so  long  as 
present  unrealistic  depreciation  provi- 


What  Free  Enterprise 
Really  Is 

“I 


T’S  A  LOT  of  little  things — and 


sions  remain  unchanged  in  tax  law.  It 


must  be  large  enough  also  to  provide  or 
attract  the  capital  necessary  to  expand 
production  and  create  new  jobs,  new 
products,  and  new  sales,  and  must  pro¬ 
vide  a  dividend  large  enough  to  pay  the 


some  mighty  big  things,  too.  But 
in  a  nutshell,  it’s  our  right  to  live 
our  own  lives,  run  our  own  jobs  and 
our  own  businesses  in  our  own  way — 
without  interference. 

“It’s  our  right  to  criticise  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  bawl  out  the  umpire,  or  make 
'a  speech  on  thejpublic  square.  It’s  our 


right  to  travel  when  and  where 
choose— to  work  or  not,  as  we  please, 

“It  offers  opportunity  to  anyone  wij 
really  wants  it.  It  rewards  thrift,  hat 
work,  and  ingenuity.  It  thrives  on  con] 
petition,  and  raises  our  standard  of  lr 
ing.  It  encourages  invention,  stimulat 
research,  and  promotes  progress  * 

“It  offers  us  a  chance  to  save  a: 
invest  and  build  and  grow. 

“Under  free  enterprise  men  who  ha 
faith  in  an  idea  can  take  risks  to  di 
velop  it.  Our  railways  started  that  wa 
So  did  the  motor  industry— and  oil  a: 
steel  and  aviation  and  scientific  mec1 
anized  farming. 

“Free  enterprise  made  small  sho 
and  factories  into  big  ones — and  tb 


Controls  stubborn  mastit 


starving  disease  germs  t 


Nitrofurazone  in  Pen-FZ  kills  mastitis  "bugs 
before  they  can  build  up  resistance 


tr 


Ever  see  a  germ] 
off  feed  ? 


No  succeeding  generations 
survive  to  fight  back 


Many  dairymen  feel  their  mastitis 
treatments  seem  to  be  less  effective 
now  than  when  they  first  came  into 


These  two  germ  fighters  team  up 
in  Pen-FZ  to  produce  a  new  type 
of  treatment  .  .  .  one  that  takes  up 
the  fight  against  mastitis  where  the 
“wonder  drugs”  left  off  .  .  .  and  does 
its  job  in  an  entirely  different  way. 


Actual  microscopic  photo* 
graphs  before  and  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  nitrofurans. 


use.  More  and  more  “stubborn”  cases 


are  encountered.  Often,  several  ex¬ 
tra  tubes  of  ointment  are  needed  to 
produce  even  a  temporary  improve¬ 
ment.  Flare-ups  are  common  .  .  . 
milk  checks  cut. 


These  dairymen  report  increasing 
concern  about  the  development  of  a 
“new  type”  of  mastitis.  Hardy,  re¬ 
sistant  bacteria  survive  treatment, 
fight  back  and  interfere  with  com¬ 
plete  recovery. 

If  this  has  been  a  problem  on  your 
farm,  there’s  new  help  at  hand  .  ,  . 
an  entirely  new  treatment,  called 
Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ.  It  contains  nitro¬ 
furazone,  one  of  those  man-made, 
germ-killing  nitrofurans,  plus  low- 
level  penicillin. 


Most  old-style  treatments  attempt 
to  do  their  job  of  reducing  mastitis 
by  merely  holding  down  growth  of 
bacteria.  This  leaves  the  real  clean¬ 
up  to  the  cow’s  own  natural  body 
defenses,  which  are  not  always  ade¬ 
quate.  With  Pen-FZ,  nitrofurazone 
takes  over.  Actually  KILLS  bacteria 
.  .  .  does  its  mastitis-fighting  job  by 
forcing  bacteria  to  starve  themselves 
to  death,  immediately. 
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NORMAL  GERMS.., 


The,  result,  as  demonstrated  in 
over  10  years  of  testing:  no  signifi¬ 
cant  bacterial  resistance  to  nitro¬ 
furazone.  That’s  one  reason  why  field 
reports  from  dairy  scientists  and 
dairymen  show  Pen-FZ  to  be  a  high¬ 
ly  effective  mastitis  treatment  which 
can  control  even  stubborn  mastitis 
cases  and  flare-ups. 


Normal  bacteria,  when  un* 
hampered  by  drugs,  grow  in 
an  orderly  pattern.  They 
thrive  and  multiply  such  as 
these  common  disease -caus¬ 
ing  organisms. 


If, 


Dairy  management  from  the  business  angle 
combines  sound  practices  with  new 

medication 


GET  SICK  .  .  . 


When  treated  with  the  nitro¬ 
furans.  germs  get  sick,  go 
feed.”  Some  die  immediately- 
Others  grow  distprtea,  sweu 
up  and  start  to  die, 


Mastitis  control  is  more  than  medi¬ 
cation  alone.  That’s  why  Hes’s  & 
Clark  urges  you  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  here. 


1.  Milk  cows  in  order  .  .  .  healthy 
cows  first. 

2.  Use  Detectoj^et  or  strip  cup. 

3.  Wash  teats  and  udders. 

4.  Milk  rapidly. 

5.  Use<  milker  correctly. 

6.  Keep  milker  clean. 

-  t 

7.  Remove  sources  of  cow  injuries. 

8.  Buy  only  young  replacement 
stock  and  isolate  at  first. 

9.  Have  your  veterinarian  periodi¬ 
cally  test  your  herd  for  mastitis. 

10.  Use  the  right  treatment  .  .  . 
Pen-FZ. 
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AND  DIE 

But  it’s  a  Using 
end  of  the  road  for 

robbing  disease  organi 

Unable  to  feed  or  ™  th  and 
germs  starve  to  deatn 
disintegrate. 


merican  Agriculturist,  October  20, 


larted  more  small  ones.  And  now 
,erica  is  out-producing  every  other 
mtry  in  the  world,  hands  down — 
Lj  is  doing  it  faster  and  better. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  some  folks 
gild  like  to  change  our  American  way 
{doing  things — and  rebuild  our  whole 
untry  under  a  new  and  different  sys- 
If  they  had  their  way,  Tom  here 
rouldn’t  own  his  store.  He’d  be  regi- 
iented,  and  told  how  to  run  his  busi- 
by  some  bureaucrat  who  probably 
iver  tended  store  in  his  life. 

"Ed’s  farm  would  belong  to  the  state, 
ind  Ed  would  be  told  how  to  run  it 
id  what  to  raise  by  someone  he 
rouldn’t  even  know. 

'Jim  would  be  working  for  a  state- 
itraed  factory — with  his  wages  frozen. 


1956  —  x 

K 

“We  fellows  aren’t  rich — and  prob¬ 
ably  ‘never  will  be.  But  we’ve  got  a 
lot  of  self-respect  and  religion  and  de¬ 
cency  and  common  sense.  We  own  our 
own  homes  and  farms,  have  cars,  ra¬ 
dios,  televisions,  and  a  lot  more  of  the 
luxuries  of  life  than  millions  of  people 
living  under  fancy  political  systems 
and  planned  economies  in  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Frankly,  I  don’t  like  the  name  ‘free 
enterprise’  for  the  system  under  which 
this  country  has  grown  great.  I’d  rath¬ 
er  call  it  American  enterprise,  because 
it’s  the  most  American  thing  we  have. 
It  really  is  American.  Let’s  keep  it.”** 
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UNDERSTANDING  h  Priceless 


From  a  statement 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


by  Republic  Steel  Corp., 


THE  AVERAGE  city  dweller,  work¬ 
ing  in  an  office,  department  store  or 
industrial  plant  may  rebel  a  little  about 
paying  60-cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and 
70-cents  a  pound  for  sliced  bacon.  And 
yet  perhaps  bacon  and  egg  prices 
wouldn’t  seem  to  be  too  high  if  the  city 
family’s  bread-winner  had  to  himself 
tend  the  laying  flocks,  raise  the  hogs, 
and  process  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrestle  with  the  unending  problems  of 
farming. 

The  average  farmer,  when  he  comes 
to  town,  may  gnash  his  teeth  about 
paying  $3.25  for  a  good  axe  to  clear  his 
uplands;  and  he  may  explode  in  dismay 


ases 

leath 


re's  why  many  old- 
rle  treatments  are 
s  effective  today 

wonder  why  mastitis  treat¬ 
ies  seem  to  be  losing  their  punch, 
experts  report  three  possible 
fes: 

toveral  kinds  of  germs  cause  mas- 
...not  a  single  kind.  That’s  why 
j-FZ  has  proved  effective.  It  con- 
|s  nitrofurazone  and  penicillin  — 
Impletely  different  combination  of 
Ks— that’s  effective  against  a  broad 
p  of  mastitis  organisms, 
tome  bacteria  —  just  like  flies  — 
hbred  strains  resistant  to  former 
Nrful  treatments.  Yet,  in  over  10 
F  testing,  no  significaht  case  of 
Nal  resistance  to  nitrofurazone 
[developed.  Nitrofurazone  KILLS 
lS'  And  a  dead  germ  cannot  breed 
|stance. 

any  old-style  mastitis  treatments 
air  best  job  against  “strep-type” 
s,  As  a  result,  strep-caused  mas- 
nas  decreased,  giving  other  types 
®stitis  a  chance  to  multiply.  Pen- 
n  proved  effectiveness  against 
strep  and  other  types  of  mastitis 


las 


irst 


Pen-FZ  assures 
effective  protection 

need  a  powerful  drug  combina- 
to  knock  out  the  mixed  infec- 
and  resistant  organisms  that 
Mastitis  today.  Pen-FZ  does 
lab  with  an  effective,  2-way  punch. 

it  supplies  mighty-but-mild 
'Urazone.  This-  two-fisted  germ 
5r  destroys  the  four  kinds  of  bac- 
Which  most-  commonly  cause 
‘*s-  Knocks  out  strains  which 
become  resistant  to  antibiotics 

•aond,  Pen-FZ  contains  low-level 
n  to  team  up  with  nitrofura- 
’  or  Sweater  germ-killing  power. 

a.ts  why  Pen-FZ  gives  guar- 
effective  results. 


lifesaving 


See  the  benefits  in  your  own  herd. 

Get  free  extra  tubes  of  Pen-FZ  from  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer 

No  product  has  really  proved  its  worth  until  you  measure  results  on  your 
own  farm  under  your  own  herd  conditions. 

That’s  why  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  is  offering  extra  tubes  free  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  to  help  you  get  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  Pen-FZ. 

If  you  act  now  your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  will  give  you  2  full-size  tubes  free 
with  the  purchase  of  10. 

When  used  as  recommended,  Pen-FZ  gives  guaranteed  effective  results 
or  your  money  back. 


Field  trials  show 
effectiveness 
of  Pen-FZ 

Pen-FZ  with  nitrofurazone  has 
been  tested  by  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  dairy  experts,  bacteriolo¬ 
gists,  members  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  associations  and  dairy 
farmers.  A  typical  example  is 
this,  test  by  the  bacteriology 
department  at  a  leading  state 
university. 

Nitrofurazone  and  3  antibio¬ 
tics  were  compared  for  activity 
against  total  of  760  bacterial 
cultures  isolated  from  infected 
udders.  Ratings  against  staphy¬ 
lococcus  cultures  were:  (1) 
nitrofurazone,  (2)  antibiotic  A, 
(3)  antibiotic  B,  (4)  antibiotic 
C.  Against  strep  cultures:  (1) 
antibiotic  A  or  nitrofurazone, 
(2)  antibiotic B,  (3)  antibiotic C. 
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germ  killers  that  last,  from  .  .  . 


&  CLARK 

Ashland.  Ohio 


over  the  $2,00CKprice  tag  on  a  tractor 
with  which  he  could  raise  more  corn, 
to  produce  more  bacon  hogs  at  lower 
cost.  And  yet  he  might  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  attitude  if  he  visited  a  foundry  and 
tractor  factory  and  saw  the  huge  in¬ 
vestment  necessary  in  tools  and  oper¬ 
ating  capital;  and  if  he  understood  the 
multitude  of  problems  facing  today’s 
highly  competitive  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  management. 

"Farm-City  Week” 

If  the  farmers  and  the  city  folk  could 
swap  places  for  a  little  while,  no  doubt 
mutual  understanding  and  respect 
would  improve.  But  I’m  afraid  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  a  whole  would  be  seriously  dis¬ 
located  for  that  short  time.  Something, 
however,  is  being  done.  An  ambitious 
human  relations  program  is  being  un¬ 
dertaken.  It  is  spearheaded  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  local  clubs  of  Kiwania 
International,  a  civic  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  community  service  for  God 
and  country.  Last  fall  the  Kiwanis 
clubs  sponsored  the  first  nationwide  ob¬ 
servance  of  “Farm-City  Week.”  It 
brought  together  rural  and  urban  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  specific  purpose  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  better  mutual  understanding.  The 
venture  is  being  repeated  this  year. 

All  over  America  4-H  and  F.F.A. 
boys  and  girls  are  seeing — many  for  the 
first  time — the  inner  workings  of  in¬ 
dustries  and  retail  establishments,  and 
the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the 
city  dwellers.  At  the  same  time  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  and  other  urban 
youth  groups  are  touring  the  farm 
lands  around  their  cities;  and  business¬ 
men  are  taking  a  day  or  two  off,  and, 
in  many  cases,  having  lunch  or  dinner 
with  farm  families  and  then  touring  a 
farm  to  see  how  it  is  operated. 

Everybody  Cooperating 

Every  segment  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  is  being  drawn  into  this  effort  to 
establish  acquaintanceship  and  under¬ 
standing  between  rural  and  urban 
America.  Actively  participating  are  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Medical  Association;  and,  in  fact,  vir¬ 
tually  a  Who’s  Who  of  American  indus¬ 
try,  business  and  commerce.  Employee 
groups,  both  organized  and  unorgan¬ 
ized,  are  active  in  the  programs.  Pub¬ 
lic  and  private  schools  and  colleges, 
and  P.T.A.  groups  are  participating. 

An  important  result  of  such  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  among  farm 
and  city  people,  at  least  at  the  moment, 
is  that  it  defeats  one  of  the  chief  strat¬ 
egies  of  the  Communist  Fifth  Column 
in  America.  The  Reds  and  their  helpers 
are  trying  to  divide  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  pit  group  against  group.  Their  tac¬ 
tics  are  to  create  confusion,  and  pro¬ 
mote  jealousies  and  hatred  between 
groups.  Thus  the  Kiwanis-sponsored 
“Farm-City  Week”  is  strengthening 
America,  striking  a  blow  against  the 
Red  tyranny. 


'So  why  don't  you  come  right  out  and 
say  i  should  go  on  a  diet!" 
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Your  Problems  Gan 


Ruin  You  Unless 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist 


J 


EVERAL  times  a  year,  when  I 
am  traveling  on  a  train  or 

_ planq,  or  at  other  times  when 

I  am  alone,  I  like  to  set  down 
some  of  the  problems  that  bother  me 
and  take  a  good  lodk  at  them.  Some  of 
them  perhaps  I  can  do  something  about 
if  I  think  about  them;  others  I  might 
just  as  well  stop  worrying  over  because 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do. 

So  now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
public  and  private  problems  of  these 
times  that  are  worrying  you  and  all 
the  rest  of  us,  and  then  consider  some 
of  the  possible  remedies. 


Big  Government  is 
Dangerous 

I  would  put  big  government  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  our  most  dangerous' 
public  problem.  We,  the  people,  are 
mostly  to  blame  for  what  we  have.  We 
have  demanded  that  government  do 
more  and  more  of  the  work  that  we 
should  do  ourselves.  Result:  a  tremen¬ 
dous  army  of  public  employees,  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  have  destroy¬ 
ed  many  of  our  liberties. 

This  is  a  big  country,  and  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  rapidly  growing.  So  we  do 
need  more  government  services  than 
we  once  did.  But  we  have  gone  much, 
much  too  far  down  the  road  to  social¬ 
ism.  State  socialism  is  only  one  or  two 
degrees  away  from  communism,  where 
government  does  all,  and  the  people 
have  no  rights.  I  have  no  complaint 
about  the  thousands  of  government  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  working  hard  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  do  a  good  job.  It  is  the 
trend  and  the  system  that  are  wrong, 
not  those  who  are  doing  the  work. 


Taxes  Can  Destroy  Us 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  too  much 
government  is  the  ruinous  tax  situation. 
I  warn  you  with  every  bit  of  emphasis 
which  I  have  that  if  we  don’t  stop  the 
mounting  tax  rate  it  will  ruin  us  all 


individually  and  as  a  nation.  The  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

Don’t  thihk  you  can  escape,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  low  your  income  is,  for  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  direct  taxes,  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  far  more  than  you  realize  because 
of  the  thousand-and-one  hidden  or  indi¬ 
rect  taxes  that  are  part  of  the  cost  of 
practically  everything  you  buy.  Most 
of  us  are  working  from  one-rfourth  to 
one-third  of  our  time  just  to  pay  taxes. 
The  expenses  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  alone  have  risen  in  a  short  25 
years  from  3  billion  to  60  billion  dollars 
and  now  take  20%  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  This  does  not  include  the  cost 
of  local  and  state  governments. 

Personally,  I  think  the  policy  sup¬ 
ported  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo¬ 
crats  to  give  away  our  shirt  to  foreign 
nations  is  absolutely  wrong  and  ruin¬ 
ous.  Loan  money  to  a  friend  and  see 
what  happens.  If  he  is  unable  to  pay  it 
back  soon,  he  will  avoid  you,  and  you 
will  lose  a  friend.  The-  same  principle 
applies  to  nations.  Several  of  the  very 
nations  whom  we  have  helped  are  now 
‘stabbing  us  in  the  back.  By  loaning 
billions  to  -  foreign  countries  we  are 
making  enemies  and  ruining  ourselves. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  too  much 
government  is  the  increase  in  taxes 
due  to  government  ownership  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  business  Jthat  should  be  done 
by  private  enterprise.  Government- 
owned  property  is  tax  exempt.  This 
takes  billions  of  dollars  of  property  off 
the  tax  rolls.  The  effort  of  the  social¬ 
istic  politicians  to  have  the  State  of 
New  York  take  over  and  operate  tjie 
additional  power  from  the  Niagara 
River  is  a  good  example  of  the  state 
socialism  I  am  talking  about: 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  about 
$400,000,000  to  finance  the  development 
of  the  additional  Niagara  power.  If  pri¬ 
vate  industry  puts  up  that  capital  the 
State  will  not  have  to,  and  the  income 
from  the  securities  floated  to  finance 
it  will  be  fully  taxable.  More  than  this, 


The  church  is  the  symbol  and  the  foundation  of  the  religious  and  political  liberty 
on  which  our  Republic  rests.  How  firm  /are  we  keeping  the  foundation  that  our 
fathers  built  with  so  much  toil  and  sacrifice  ? 


the  complete  project  would  return  to 
the  State  an  estimated  $23,000,000  a 
year  in  taxes,  every  cent  of  which,  of 
course,  would  be  lost  to  taxpayers  if 
the  State  does  the  job.  But  the  State, 
aided  by  some  socialistic  Democratic 
and  Republican  leaders,  will  do  it.  The 
people  have  lost  the  battle  for  free  en¬ 
terprise. 

All  over  America  socialistic-minded 
politicians  are  crowding  the  taxpayers 
into  more  and  more  of  these  state  and 
federal  projects  which  are  completely 
contrary  to  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  and  for  which  the  taxpayer  pays 
and  pays  through  the  nose. 


we  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
the  upkeep  of  the  roads  on  which  to  r 
the  cars? 

.  A  problem  that  we  all  need  to  lo| 
at  more  carefully  with  our  minds  a 
our  consciences  is  that  of  class  and 
cial  prejudices  and  hatreds.  The  terrim 
civil  war  this  country  once  experienq 
was  built  on  almost  exactly  the  sa: 
situation  as  now  exists  in  the  Soul 
I  don’t  think  that  we  are  going 
have  a  civil  war.  I  do  think  that  amof 
us  we  need  more  tolerance  and  undj 
standing,  more  thinking  and  less  e: 
tion.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  aj 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  among  tl 
nations  of  the  world  when  there  is  | 
much  hatred  right  among  ourselv 
here  in  America!  When  you  hear  of  tl 
awful  things  said  and  done,  or  listl 
while  two  politicians  of  opposite  p; 
ties  lambaste  each  other,  all  of  the| 
Americans,  is  it  any  wonder  that  tl 
communists  point  to  America  and  s| 
to  their  people  and  to  their  satellite 
“We  told  you  so!” 


Subsidies  Mean  Loss 
of  Freedom 

Take  a  look  at  another  problem,  Sub¬ 
sidies. 

Farmers  are  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  they  of  course  have  just  as 
much  right  to  subsidies  as  anybody 
else.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
more  than  anything  else  subsidies  have 
got  agricultural  prices  at  the  low  point 
where  they  are.  They  have  piled  up 
government  surpluses,  have  caused  big 
farmers  to  raise  great  quantities  of 
grain  for  the  government  storehouses 
instead  of  for  feeding  livestock.  Dairy¬ 
men  and  poultrymen  pay  for  these  sub¬ 
sidies  in  higher  prices  for  their  feqds. 

It  is  a  basic  principle  of  economics 
that  nothing  is  ever  really  free.  That  is 
true  of  subsidies.  We  will  pay  out  more 
than  we  ever  get  back  from  them  be¬ 
cause  the  money  has  to  be  raised  by 
taxes  before  it  can  be  paid  out  in  sub¬ 
sidies.  Subsidies  are  dangerous,  because 
they  are  always  followed  by  regula¬ 
tions,  controls,  and  loss  of  basic  liber¬ 
ties. 

Don’t  think,  either,  that  the  farmers 
are  the  only  citizens  who  get  subsidies. 
The  practice  is  widespread.  A  Wiscon¬ 
sin  economist  has  just  come  out  with 
a  recommendation  that  Federal  aid 
should  be  given  to  all  industries  hurt 
by  changes  in  J:he  U.  S.  tariff  policy. 
Uncle  Sam  is  no  Santa  Claus.  'Every 
cent  that  he  pays  out  to  some  special 
group  he  must  collect  in  taxes  from 
the  people.  And  what  he  pays  is  of 
course  far  less  than  what  he  gets,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  costs  of  administration. 

Where  are  taxes  going  to  stop  ?  I’ll 
tell  you.  They  will  end  in  utter  ruin  for 
the  United  States  unless  the  people 
wake  up  and  realize  the  danger. 


What  About  Our  Young 
People  ? 

There  is  the  problem  of  juvenile  dj 
linquency.  I  think  the  younger  generl 
tion  is  on  the  whole  better  than  nfj 
own.  But  is  there  any  wonder  thl 
there  is  delinquency  among  the  youil 
folks  when  there  are  so  many  honJ 
so  many  wild  parties,  so  many  placl 
these  young  people  frequent  whej 
heavy  drinking  is  practiced  every 
and  at  every  opportunity  by  their  pa 
ents  and  other  adults  who  should 
setting  an  example? 

Closely  connected  with  juvenile  dl 
linquency  are  the  child  labor  la\vf 
which  make  it  very  difficult  indeed 
young  people  to  work,  or  for  the  en 
ployers  to  hire  them.  For  a  healthy  bd 
and  girl  a  reasonable  amount  of  woij 
is  the  best  way  to  keep  them  out 
mischief. 


Our  High  Personal  Debts 

When  I  see  great  numbers  of  parked 
cars,  or  watch  them  roll  past  my  farm 
home  by  the  thousands,  my  first  im¬ 
pression  is  that  Americans  are  rich. 
Then  that  nice  feeling  is  followed  by 
the  knowledge  that  too  many  of  those 
cars  hire  not  really  self-owned.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  us  are  living  on  an  economic 
policy  of  “a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar 
a  month.”  Did  you  ever  stand  domin¬ 
oes  up  in  a  row  within  reaching  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  another  and  then  tip  tfie 
one, on  the  end  over?  That’s  what  could 
happen  with  our  economic  system 
should  a  few  creditors  get  scared,  be¬ 
gin  to  close  in,  and  start  a  panic. 

A  problem  not  q^pite  so  serious  as 
some  of  those  I  have  mentioned,  but 
still  a  problem,  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  with  all  of  the  automobiles? 
Where  are  we  going  to  park  them  ? 
How  are  we  to  use  them  with  any  saf¬ 
ety  without  the  slaughter  they  are  now 
causing  on  the  highways?  Where  are 


Fears  Fill  ihe  Asylums 

Just  about  the  worst  problem  of 
is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  so  many 
us  of  insecurity,  the  feeling  that  som 
thing  dreadful  is  hanging  over  o 
heads,,  and  liable  to  drop  on  us  at  a 
moment. 

It  is  disturbing  indeed  to  note  t 
large  percentage  of  people  in  mentj 
institutions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  th 
we  have  nearly  everything  to  be  desir 
in  a  material  way,  and  that  we  a 
richer  than  the  kings  of  old,  we  a 
still  restless,  dissatisfied,  unhappy- 

So  much  for  our  problems,  or  at  leaj 
for  some  of  them.  I  could  menti 
others,  and  so  could  you.  But  let 
see  what  if  anything  we  can  do  aboi 
some  of  them. 

Let  me  say  first  that  in  spite  of 
of  our  problems  I  am  not  pessimist 
Every  generation  of  Americans  has  h< 
its  troubles.  America  is  still  the  be 
country  in  the  world,  and  we  do  haj 
some  liberties  left.  In  spite  of  our  debtj 
we  are  still  the  richest  people  on  ear 
It  is  late,  but  not  too  late  to  do  som< 
thing  about  solving  our  difficultly 
providing  the  American  people  wp 
come  out  of  their  complacency,  ib  i 
ference,  and  selfishness  and  recogm 
that  we  are  going  downstream  abo 
as  fast  as  we  can,  and  that  it  is  ve 
possible  for  us  to  go  over  the  fads,  j 
have  other  great  nations  before  us 
the  world’s  history. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  oi 
greatest  danger  is  big  governmen 
And  big  government  is  caused  bv  Pe 
pie  grabbing  for  more  and  more  gia 
which  they  have  not  earned,  aide  a 
abetted  by  self-seeking  politicia 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans 


Think  ! 

What  can  we  do?  First,  WE  NEE- 


TO  THINK.  No  matter  how  import^ 
our  daily  work  is  and  the  necessi  y  ^ 
making  a  living,  our- liberties  a1  e 
important,  for  their  loss  wd  m 


IHOrG  uujjm  taut,  x wx  uivix  - -  , 

the  loss  of  everything  we  hold 
materially  and  spiritually.  I  anl 
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YOUR  VOTE  COUNTS! 


WELL,  I 

FIGURE  (V\Y  ONE 
LITTLE  VOTE 
WON'T  MAKE  MUCH 
DIFFERENCE . 

"TCVl  >3  ~  5 i 

ONE  VOTE 

ADDER  TO  OTMER  VOTE5 
SOON  TOTALS  A  LOT  OF 
VOTES / 

INFORM  YOURSELF  ON 
THE  ISSUES,  AND  WHEN 

VOTE  ! 
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furbed  by  the  attitude  of  many  of  my 
msiness  and  farm  friends,  who  agree 
iat  conditions  are  bad  and  dangerous 
mt  who  refuse  to  give  any  thought, 
ime  or  effort  to  the  betterment  of  the 
problems.  The  time  may  come,  my 
[fiends,  when  you  will  wish  you  had 
tile  there  was  yet  time, to  do  some- 
ing. 

WE  NEED  TO  VOTE  —  AND  TO 
ET  OUT  THE  VOTE. 

It  is  disgraceful  as  well  as '  alarm - 
that  in  a  republic  only  half  of  the 
'ters  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
f?e-  If  you  lost  that  vote  and  all  that 
stands  for,  you  would  go  under-,, 
[pound  to  get  it  back.  Stop  and  think] 
tot  it  cost  our  ancestors  to  achiev/e 
%ious  and  political  liberty.  Do  \ye 
■Ve  to  get  so  near  the  brink  of  tlpe 
s  before  we  make  sacrifices  to  sa ive 
"ir  freedoms  ?  Why  not  do  something 
fore  it  is  too  late  ? 

It  is  not  my  business  how  you  y/ote. 
‘ismy  business  as  an  American  /citi- 
that  you  do  vote.  As  far  as  ¥  am 
■kerned  personally,  I  do  not  anpt  will 
°t  always  vote  the  way  my  father  did. 
Editions  have  changed.  I  will  niot  be 
‘Slave  to  any  party  line.  I  have  fought 
[id  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  pnin- 
jPles,  and  for  the  men  I  thiink  will 
■anci  rip  for  those  principles  irrespec- 
1Ve  of  their  party.  As  a  mattevf  of  fact, 

J  %  opinion  leaders  of  borh  parties 
en  are  guilty  of  violating  basic 
Erican  principles. 

Is  TSoi  Enuuj 

And  necessary  as  voting/ is,  it  is  not 
;ouSh.  You  cannot  settle/  all  of  your 
j0  lews  on  Election  Daw.  They  need 
ought  and  action  every/  day.  Person- 
Y  I  resent  having  ncithing  to  say- 

(r°ut  the  candidates,  amjendments  and 
^Positions  that  appear/  on  the  ballot 
Election  Day.  But  I’l 
*dn  t  attend  the  local)  political  party 
e  lrigs,  listen,  “sound!  off”  when  ne- 

®ary'  an<f  make  up  liny  mind  inde¬ 
cently.  * 


The 


same  principle  applies  to  school 


^tings.  They  and  the 
n  Meetings  are  just  ajbout  the  last 


ew  England 


local  democratic  institutions  we  have 
left. 

If  you /are  a  parent,  join  your  Parent- 
Teacher;  Association"  or  some  other 
school  jgroup.  Attend,  and  without  be¬ 
ing  a j  crank,  make  your  views  and 
wished  known.  If  you  pay  no  attention 
to  yoiiir  schools,  what  right  have  you  to 
whii/e  if  you  think  your  children  are 
not  being  properly  educated? 

/A  way  to  meet  farm  problems  is  to 
join  and  work  with  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  cooperatives.  At  the  present 
/time  the  farmer  is  having  harder  times 
f  almost  than  anyone  else.  As  I  see  it, 
/  about  the  only  answer  to  this  problem 
is:  first,  run  your  farms  on  good  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  and  second,  help  your¬ 
self  through  the  general  and  coopera¬ 
tive  organizations.  Alone  the  farmer 
can  do  little  about  his  markets.  Attend 
the  meetings  of  your  organizations  and 
take  part.'  If  the  leaders  don’t  do  as  a 
majority  of  the  members  think  they 
should,  throw  them  out.  You  can  do  it — 
but  not  by  staying  home  and  carping. 

Your  IBrolhor’s  Keeper 

No  matter  how  busy  you  are,  find 
time  to  work  with  your  neighbor  to  do 
a  good  community  housekeeping  job, 
and  to  support  your  church.  Tennyson, 
the  great  poet,  said  years  ago  that  we 
are  “heirs  of  all  the  ages.”  That  is 
truer  today  than  ever,  especially  so 
far  as  material,  mechanical  gadgets 
are  concerned.  But  we  haven’t  kept  our 
spiritual  progress  up  to  the  material. 
We  must  find  a  way— and  soon — to  bal¬ 
ance  material  progress  with  spiritual 
progress,  or  we  may  commit  national 
and  world  suicide  by  our  o\Vn  marvel¬ 
ous  gadgets. 

A  personal  philosophy  and  a  deep 
faith  in  God  and  your  church  is  about 
the  only  answer  to  the  feeling  of  inse¬ 
curity.  Thank  God,  we  are  beginning 
to  recognize  this.  Churches  are  better 
attended  in  proportion  to  population 
than  ever  before.  In  spite  of  our  racial 
and  class  prejudices,  the  majority  of 
us  are  trying  to  be  “God’s  chillun,”  to 
follow  the  Golden  Rule,  and  to  do  right 
by  our  fellow  man.  We  must  try  even 
harder. 
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Almost  Indestructible.  95-bu.  Nr.w  Tdf.a  No.  17  is  tlie  biggest,  huskiest  ground  driven 
spreader  on  tlie  market.  Its  steel  end-gate  and  wide  steel  (lares,  running  tbe  length  of 
the  box,  take  tbe  shocks  of  mechanical  loading  from  the  New  luEA-Horn  hydraulic 
loader,  and  come  back  asking  fob  more. 

The  roughest,  toughest 
spreaders  of  them  all 

New  Idea  spreaders  give  you  finest  shredding, 
ividest  spreading  .  .  .  and  a  full  year  guarantee. 


For  over  56  years,  New  Idea  has 
produced  quality  manure  spreaders 
to  fit  your  farming  needs.  They  do 
the  job  best.  That’s  why  farmers 
have  bought  more  New  Idea  spread¬ 
ers  than  any  other  make. 

Built  stronger  to  last  longer.  These 
New  Idea  spreaders  have  a  clear  pine 
box,  completely  treated  with  water- 
repellent  Renta-preservative.  Heavy 
gauge  steel  flares  and  end-gate  that 
stand  up  under  the  slam  and  hang  of 
mechanical  loading.  Long  wearing 
Phenolic  bearings  are  acid  resistant. 
Long  lasting  high-pressure  Neoprene 
oil  lines  remain  flexible,  won’t  crack 
or  break  under  rough  usage.  New 
Idea  spreaders  have  low  upkeep  costs, 
longer  life,  and  greater  value  at.  trade- 
in  time. 

Finest  shredding.  These  New  Idea 
spreaders  are  engineered  to  do  your 
spreading  job  best.  New  bigger 
upper  cylinder  has  “U”  shaped  teeth, 
that  shred  the  manure  finer  and 
give  more  even  distribution  to  the 
paddles. 

Widest  spreading.  Paddles  that 
can  be  replaced  individually  are 
mounted  on  a  large  diameter  dis¬ 
tributor  shaft.  Paddles  arc  shaped  to 
fling  the  finely  shredded  manure 
over  the  widest  area  more  uniformly. 

Full-Year  Guarantee.  With  these 
New  Idea  spreaders,  your  invest- 

Best  idea  yet  .  . 


ment  is  protected.  If  any  part  proves 
to  be  defective  within  a  year,  the  part 
will  be  exchanged  free  of  charge. 

See  a  New  Idea  Spreader  now. 

There’s  one  that  just  fits  your  farm. 
Your  local  New  Idea  dealer  will  be 
happy  .to  give  you  more  facts  on 
these  spreader  models.  Or,  if  you  pre¬ 
fer,  mail  the  coupon  below  for  free 
detailed  literature  or  new  manure 
handling  booklet. 


Makes  spreading  days  shorter.  This  giant 
125-bu.  No.  19  New  Idea  spreader  can  clo¬ 
the  big  jobs  easiest.  It’s  the  finest  PTO 
spreader  .  .  .  anywhere.  New  clutch  lets 
you  disengage  distributor  and  cylinders  in¬ 
dependently  of  conveyor  for  easy  cleanout. 


For  economy,  convenience.  No.  18  is  the 

lowest  priced  spreader  in  the  New  Idea 
line,  yet  it  holds  a  full  70  bushels.  It  can 
be  purchased  with  new  or  used  rubber — 
or  buy  it  on  hubs  and  use  w  heels  from  your 
New  Idea  one-row  corn  picker. 

.  get  a  New  Idea 


Mew  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  oivision  distributing  corp. 


Dept,  1927,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


Send  FREE  literature  as  checked: 

□  125-bu.  PTO  spreader 

□  95-bu.  spreader 

□  70-bu.  spreader 


□  75-bu.  4-wheel  spreader 

□  New  InEA-Horn  Loader 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  ig| 


A  Team  on  Which  All  America  Depends  — 


Soil  and  Oil 


OP  ALL  our  great  industries,  it’s 
hard  to  think  of  two  so  dependent 
on  each  other — and  so  depended  upon 
by  the  whole  world — as  ag'riculture  and 
oil.  Farming  is  oil’s  best  customer;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  products  of  the  oil 
industry  farming  would  come  so  close 
to  a  standstill  that  most  of  the  world 
would  starve.  J 

It’s  no  wonder  agriculture  is  rated 
petroleum’s  best  customer.  In  growing- 
food  and  fiber  last  year,  America’s 
farmers  used  enough  gasoline  and  oil 
to  take  a  car  around  the  world  3  Vi 
million  times — one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth!  This  doesn’t  include 
what  they  used  for  pleasure  driving 
or  to  heat  their  homes.  Nor  does  it  in¬ 
clude  hundreds  of  products  derived 
from  petroleum  such  as  detergents, 
tires,  plastics,  butane,  propane,  weed 
killers,  paper  milk  bottles  and  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Even  the  gas  that  makes  your 
home  freezer  freeze,  and  the  perfume 
on  the  dresser  upstairs  probably  came 
from  an  oil  or  gas  well! 

With  only  a  fraction  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  producing  food  and  fiber,  the 
consumer  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
farmer  for  his  very  life  but,  in  turn, 
what  could  the  farmer  do  without  oil  ? 
He  no  longer  has  horses  in  reserve  and 
no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  convert 
atomic  or  solar  power  to  tractor  use. 


Even  if; he  had  the  horses,  how  could 
he  produce  enough  to  feed  and  clothe 
today’s  population? 

Without  oil  or  horses,  he’d  have  to 
go  back  to  the  hand  tools  in  use  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  it 
took  a  man  21  hours  to  harvest  a  ton  of 
hay.  It  :would  take  four  solid  months, 
working  ten  full  hours  a  day  to  harvest 
60  tons!  Once  again,  85  of  each  hundred 
of  us  would  have  to  return  to  farming 
to  survive. 

Of  course  oil  alone  didn’t  bring  us 
our  present-day  high  production.  In 
fact,  it  was  almost  50  years  after  pe¬ 
troleum  was  discovered  over  in  Craw¬ 
ford  County,  Pennsylvania,  before  men 
really  began  to  realize  the  power  in  the 
liquid  fuel  and  started  doing 'something 
about  it  in  the  way  of  engines.  All  dur¬ 
ing  that  “Kerosene  Age”  from  1859  until 
1910,  the  fuel  was  used  for  little  more 
than  lighting  but,  thanks  to  new  horse- 
or-mule-powered  machines,  production 
shot  up.  A  man  could  harvest  a  ton  of 
hay  in  four  hours. 


But  oil  has  done  something  more 


than  just  boost  our  production — it  has 
given  us  the  extra  power  needed  to 
conserve  the  land.  Just  how  important 
this  is,  is  told  in  the  following  article, 
“Beyond  Conservation”  secured  for 
this  Forum  Issue  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
and  written,  by  Wallace  West 


the  war’s  end,  the  country  seemed 
headed  inevitably  toward  the  same  dis¬ 
aster  that  had  overtaken  so  many 
others.  i 

The  dust  storms  of  the  ’30’s  startled 
Americans  out  of  their  complacency. 
Those  terrible  years,  when  millions  of 
acres  in  the  Dust  Bowl  produced  no 
crops  worth  mentioning,  had  their 
value,  nevertheless.  They  taught  us 
that,  in  the  long  run,  you  only  get  out 
of  the  land  what  you  put  into  it,  and 
that  good  tools  can  become  weapons 
of  destruction  in  careless  hands. 

Those  lessons  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  haste  in  which  Congress  pass¬ 
ed  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935. 
This  legislation  marked  the  large-scale 
start  of  a  comprehensive,  nation-wide 
attack  ort  problems  of  saving  America’s 
soil.  Practical  demonstrations  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  key  areas  drove  the  attack 
home.  They  also  showed  farmers  that 
the  oil-powered  tractors  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  buy  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
provided  them,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  with  the  mechanical  strength 
needed  to  make  conservation  a  reality 
rather  than  a  dream. 

Contouring,  strip  cropping,  drainage, 
terracing,  fertilization,  liming,  crop  ro¬ 
tation,  pasture  improvement,  dam  and 
pond  building,  planting'  of  woodland 
shelter  belts,  and  creation  of  wind¬ 
breaks  became  the  order  of  the  day.  By 
1940,  farmers  owned  more  than  a  mil- 


plies  us  with  everything  from  auto  ti: 
to  plastics  and  even  perfumes. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  other  c 
servation  programs,  together  with  thi 
widespread  educational  campaigns  til 
are  such  important  parts  of  them,  h 
hardly  gotten  well  started  before 
other  national  emergency — World  W|j 
II — arose  to  slow  their  progress.  Agaf 
conservation  had  to  wait.  To  meet  ll 
fantastic  demand  for  food,  fiber,  ful 
and  other  essentials  despite  a  desper  J 
shortage  of  labor,  mechanization  o 
both  agriculture  and  industry  ul 
pushed  to  the  limit.  j 

Oil  companies  snaked  pipe  lines  from 
the  Southwest  to  the  East  Coast  at  re¬ 
cord  speeds  when  U-boat  attack^  I 
tankers  threatened  to  cut  off  fuel  sup 
plies  to  war  industries.  Farmers,  bji 
superhuman  efforts,  kept  millions  c 
our  allies  from  starving  or  freezing.  1 
1948,  in  fact,  agriculture  produced  I 
all-time  bumper  crop  estimated  at  1| 
per  cent  over  those  raised  yearly  da 
ing  the  1935-1939  period.  And  this  g 
in  crop  capacity  still  is  being  ma: 
tained. 

When  the  war  ended,  Amend 
farmers  awoke  to  the  amazing  sit 
tion  that,  thanks  to  mechanizatii 
they  ,were  able  to  produce  more  thj 
the  peacetime  market  could  absoj 
They  started  creating  surpluses 
momentum.” 

(By  the  end  of  1956,  the  oil  indus 
also  will  have  built  up  an  emerger 
excess  producing  and  refining  capacj 
of  a  million  barrels  daily  over  curr 
needs.) 


Surplus  Cushion 


Beyond  Conservation 


By  WALLACE  WEST 


VER  SINCE  man  stopped  being 
I  a  nomadic  hunter  and  turned  to 
I  agriculture  some  5,000  years 
ago,  farmers  have  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  to  keep  from  starv¬ 
ing  while  preventing  the  destruction  of 
their  precious  topsoil.  Until  recent 
years — the  same  years  that  saw  intro¬ 
duction  of  heavy  oil-powered  farm  ma¬ 
chinery — that  struggle  was  a  losing 
one.  The  deserts,  swamps,  jungles,  and 
mountainsides  of  the  world  are  strewn 
with  broken  terraces,  silted-up  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches,  and  eroded  fields  that 
stand  as  monuments  to  civilizations 
that  died  when  their  food  supply  failed. 

Why  was  it  that,  although  the  Su¬ 
merians  knew  almost  as  much  about 
irrigation  as  we  do,  the  Romans  were 
geniuses  at  building  drainage  systems, 
and  the  Incas  constructed  terraces  that 
still  are  engineering  marvels,  they 
could  not  make  their  lands  keep  on  pro¬ 
ducing  abundant  crops?  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that,  although  they  knew 
a  great  deal  about  the  techniques  of 
conservation,  they  simply  didn’t  have 
the  power  needed  to  tame  the  elements. 

Only  where  slopes  are  gentle,  and 
rainfall  moderate,  as  in  some  parts  of 
western  Europe,  did  they  manage  to 
establish  a  balanced  agriculture.  In  all 
other  places,  crops  eventuallly  failed, 
people  starved,  and  empires  crumbled. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  many  peoples  were  too  busy 
fighting  famine  to  spare  much  energy 
on  the  conservation  of  soil,  water,  min¬ 
erals,  and  other  precious  natural  re¬ 
sources.  Invention  of  the  mold  board 
plow,  reaper,  and  threshing  machine 
ended  the  fear  of  starvation  in  more 
fortunate  parts  of  the  globe,  but  en¬ 
abled  careless  men  to  destroy  their 
land  far  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past. 

In  the  United  States  a  few  like  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Clay,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  read  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  took  the  first  stumbling  steps 


toward  a  national  conservation  policy. 
They  recognized  that,  as  our  own  civil¬ 
ization  matured,  it  could  not  continue 
the  wasteful  policies  tolerated  in  the 
days  of  its  brawling  youth. 

But  then  came  World  War  I,  when 
conservation  was  completely  ignored. 
This  country  managed  to  produce  the 
food,  the  fiber,  the  steel,  the  petroleum, 
and  other  raw  materials  that  alone  en¬ 
abled  the  Allies  to  win.  But  to  do  so, 
it  planted  millions  of  acres  that  should 
have  been  left  in  pasture.  It  drilled  oil 
wells  too  close  together  and  allowed 
them  to  flow  full  blast  although  this 
rapidly  depleted  the  underground  pres¬ 
sure  needed  to  raise  that  oil  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  felled  whole  forests  and  did 
endless  other  things  that  caused  con¬ 
servationists  to  wring  their  hands.  At 


powered  machines. 

Industry  Ends  Waste 


lion  and  a  half  tractors,  better  than  a 
million  trucks,  and  hundredsvof  thou¬ 
sands  of  bulldozerp,  scoop  shovels,  irri¬ 
gation  pumps,  and  other  petroleum- 

\ 

\ 

The  oil  industry,  which  produces  a 
type  of  “underground  crop,”  also  Burn¬ 
ed  to  conservation  in  a  big  way  during 
those  post-World  War  I  years.  Sci 
tific  well  spacing,  the  most  efficient 
flowing  of  those  wells,  and  the  repres 
suring  of  depleted  fields  with  water  or 
natural  gas  became  established  prac¬ 
tices. 

At  the  same  time  oil  drilling  equip¬ 
ment  was  standardized  to  avoid  ex¬ 
pensive  duplication;  catalytic  crackers 
were  invented  to  squeeze  much  more 
gasoline,  fuel  oil,  and  other  products 
out  of  every  barrel  of  crude  petroleum; 
transportation  and  marketing  systems 
were  developed  into  marvels  of  effici¬ 
ency,  and  a  good  start  was  made  on  the 
petrochemical  industry  that  now  sup- 


inni 


Up  to  a  point,  surpluses  are  inva 
able,  of  course.  They  produce  a  cushi 
of  supplies  in  case  of  emergency  su 
as  few  nations  ever  have  been  able 
boast  of.  Kept  under  control,  they  raj 
living  standards  and  provide  more  lei 
ure  and  enjoyment  for  every  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  uncontrollJ 
growth  of  surpluses  can  be  an  evil.  1 
wonder  then,  that  in  the  post-.w 
years  the  arguments  over  what  si 
they  should  be,  and  how  best  to  dispc 
of  them,  should  have  become  hot  a 
hotter. 

In  the  heat  of  these  arguments 
vital  point  seems  to  have  been  larg( 
overlooked,  however:  creation  of  si 
pluses  year  after  year,  even  in  the  fa 
,  of  drought,  flood,  and  other  unfavoral 
\  conditions,  means  that  the  science 
agriculture  has  advanced  to  the  po 
Kvhere  the  people  of  the  United  Sta 
Ban  afford  to  put  more  into  the  la 
t\ian  they  take  out  of  it. 

In  other  words,  the  partnership  o 
wivll-informed  farm  population,  an  i 
plelment  manufacturing  industry  tr 
creates  an  endless  flow  of  labor-savi 
toolls,  and  an  oil  business  that  provic 
limitless  fuels  and  lubricants  at  i 
sona\ble  prices — plus  fertilizers,  ins 
ticidtfcs,  and  soil-conserving  chenm 
not  t)o  mention  a  host  of  other  p> 
ucts  (that  make  life  more  worth  hu 
in  botth  town  and  .country— has  ni 
forme iT  concepts  of  conservation  o 
fashionied. 

ExpeViments  going  on  in  oil  comp 
and  agiVcultural  research  laboratoi 
indicate  \that  farmers,  working  J 
ever  bettef  machines  and  organic  p- 
chemicals, \  may  soon  be  able  to  bin 
inch  of  to\psoil  every  year.  Thos 

*  rt  of  1 


periments  \are  only  one  pai 
many  and  \Yaried  contributions  1 
is  making  iVtiad  will  continue  to  n 
toward  the  progress  of  agricultm  . 
good  friend  alnd  very  best  custom  ^ 

Agriculturally,  we  are  now  in  aa 
viable  positioif  where  we  can  hav 
cake  and  eat  f  t  too.  We  have  no 
the  knowledge!  but  the  powei  ava 
to  wipe  out  t|he  distinctions  e 
town  and  counltry  living  stanrni  ^ 
provide  cverytj'nc  with  educa  1  ^ 

abundant  leisure,  to  protci 1  °1‘  ^ 
from  erosion  /and  to  rebuild  an 
has  been  dan/aged  or  that  is  na 
too  poor  for  cjrop  use.  Every  acre 
land  has  becolme  a  new  frontier. 


If  takes  more  than  gas  and  oil  to  keep  farm  equipment  producing.  Most  of  the 
farm  petroleum  service  trucks  also  deliver  special  lubricants/  greases,  sprays  and 
other  products  of  somebody's  oil  well.  Altogether,  42,000  oil  companies  serve 
America's  farms  and  the  industry  calls  agriculture  "our  very  best  customer." 


'Y- 
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GOING  PIGGYBACK  Lackawanna  Piggyback,  trailer-on-flat-car  service, 

saves  time  and  money  as  it  speeds  shipments  smoothly  to  and  from  rural  areas.  This  is  just  another  way 
that  Lackawanna  has  anticipated  farm  needs  and  provided  for  them. 

It  is  no  more  than  what  you’d  expect  because  the  Lackawanna  has  always  been  concerned  with  farm 
problems  and  their  solution. 

We  have  taken  active  part  in  and  encouraged  the  study  of  s&l,  climate,  and  markets  .  .  .  stock, 
labor,  and  tools.  We  have  helped  devise  many  new  farming  methods.  Back  in  1911  the  Lackawanna  helped 
organize  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  the  first  Farm  Bureau  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  pioneered  in  developing  mechanized  devices  to  speed  shipments  safely  to  markets.  New  type 
refrigerator  cars  protect  dairy  produce,  vegetables,  dressed  meat  and  poultry,  perishables 
of  all  kinds.  Special  cars  transport  livestock. 

And  of  this  you  can  be  sure:  as  future  problems  come  up,  Lackawanna’s  continuing  progress  in 

Si"'™. LACKAWANNA  RAILROAD 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  191 


MC  LEAN 
COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 


MORNING  WORSHIP  IIAM 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IOAM 
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By  Hugh  Cosline 


On  becoming  pastor  of 
this  church,  Mr.  Moody’s 
first  suggestion  was  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  program  devel¬ 
opment  committee,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to 
plan  out  a  program  of 
work  for  the  year  ahead. 
This  was  done,  but  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  fill  ail 
the  needs  listed  in  one 
year  or  even  two.  Instead, 


N  JUNE  1954  when 
the  McLean  Commun¬ 
ity  church,  in  central 


one  need  was  selected  as 
most  important  and  the  problem  it  pre¬ 
sented  was  well  on  its  way  to  solution 
before  another  task  was  undertaken. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
New  York,  asked^the  ments  during  the  past  Vear: 

Church  membership  was  increased  by 
43,  which  is  a  tremendous  achievement 
when  you  consider  that  the  church  is 
located  in  a  community  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  500.  • 

.  The  Youth  Fellowship  grew  from  13 
to  30,  with  the  number  attending  con¬ 
ferences  doubled,  and  with  four  times 
the  activities. 


Reverend  Arthur 
Moody  to  be  their 
pastor,  he  hesitated. 
Mr.  Moody  reminded  the  church  officers 
that  he  had  retired,  that  he  wasn’t  as 
young  as  he  used  to  be,  and  that  the 
only  way  he  could  consider  becoming 
their  pastor  was  to  lean  heavily  on 
their  efforts. 

The  officers  and  church  members  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  and  Mr.  Moody  be¬ 
came  their  pastor.  Evidence  that  they 
made  good  on  the  challenge  is  plentiful. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  church, 
located  in  Tompkins  County  in  central 
New  York,  received  a  second  place 
award  in  the  “Rural  Church  of  the 
Year”  contest,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Council  of  Churches. 
This  obviously  served  as  an  inspiration 
rather  than  as  an  achievement  of  a  goal 
because  McLean  Church  was  not  only 
named  Church  of  the  Year  for  New 
York  State  for  1955,  but  was  also  nam¬ 
ed  Rural  Church  of  the  Year  for  the 
Mid-Atlantic  States. 


Tor  the  previous  year,  Sunday  School 


attendance  was  40,  last  year  64. 

The  Woman’s  Guild  added  8  members 
to  make  a  total  of  53,  with  50%  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings. 

Last  year,  loose  offerings  totaled 
$311,  this  year,  $631. 

The  final  goal  for  building  improve¬ 
ment  was  put  at  $1,000;  actual  cash  in 
the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
$850,  with  promises  for  the  balance. 

A  new  floor  had  been  put  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
improvements. 

New  equipment  purchased  included 
new  hymnals,  a  slide  projector  and 
screen,  and  a  record  player. 

This  partial  list  is  impressive,  but 
the  final  proof  is  the  effect  which  the 
church  had  on  its  members  and  com¬ 
munity. 

The  Reverend  Stanley  Skinner,  a 
member  of  the  church  who  is  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rural  Church  Institute 
with  offices  at  Cornell  University,  tells 
me  that  over  the  past  three  years  there 
has  been  a  greatly  increased  respect 
for  the  church. 

Mr.  Moody,  the  pastor,  when  asked 


to  set  forth  the  objectives  of  his  pastor) 
ate,  responded  as  follows: 

1.  Rather  than  concentrating  otf 
maintaining  itself,  our  church  show] 
interest  in  every  good  effort  and  in 
every  person  in  the  community. 

2.  We  attempt  to  provide  a  worshii 
service  which  attracts  attendance  t>? 
members  and  others. 

3.  We  strive  to  serve  all  and  to  prol 
vide  activities  which  assist  and  attracfi 
all,  especially -the  young  people. 

The  report  of  each  church  entered  iij 
the  contest  is  divided  into  three  parti 
under  the  headings,  A  Better  'Church 
A  Better  Community,  and  A  Bette 


World.  Under  the  latter  heading,  ther 


The  presentation  as  “Rural  Church  of  tlte  Year"  at  Syracuse,  New  York.  Left  to 
right:  Stanley  Skinner,  director  of  the  Rural  Church  Institute;  Sam  Snyder,  Sr., 
Executive  Secretary  of  Town  and  Country  Church  Development  Program  for  the 
Middle-Atlantic  area;  Dr.  Arthur  Moody,  pastor  of  the  McLean  Community 
40k  Church,  and  Martin  Beck,  Church  Chairman. 


Some  of  the  officers  of  the  McLean  Com¬ 
munity  Church.  From  left  to  right:  1st  row, 

Martin  Beck,  Church  Chairman;  Mrs.  Roy 
Bell,  Sr.,  Treasurer;  Carl  McKinney,  Trus¬ 
tee;  2nd  row.  Dr.  Arthur  Moody,  pastor; 

Mrs.  Carl  McKinney,  Director  of  Music; 

Mrs.  Riley  Hemmingway,  Teacher  of  Youth; 

Miss  Clara  Ann,  Youth  Fellowship  Presi¬ 
dent;  3rd  row,  Carl  Brennan,  Elder,  Mrs. 

Stanley  Skinner,  Sunday  School  teacher; 

Mrs.  Merton  Webb,  Secretary  of  the  Wo¬ 
men's  Guild;  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw,  Sun¬ 
day  School  Superintendent. 

Other  officers  not  present  included,  Kenneth  Shaw,  Church  Vice-Chairman;  Herman 
Hodpon,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees;  Mrs.  Lois  Brennar,  President  of  the  Women's 
Guild;  John  Hart,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons;  Mrs!  Beatrice  Hill,  Church  Clerk; 
Mrs.  Lucy  Bentley,  Counselor,  Youth  Fellowship;  and  Ralph  Chase,  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee  and  Trustee. 


was  a  record  of  gifts  of  cash  and  ma 
terials  notably  larger  than  in  forme 
years.  It  included  clothing  sent  to  th 
Clothing  Center.  New  Windsor,  Mary 
land;  cash  to  the  Crippled  Children’ 
Fund;  a  donation  to  an  Agriculture 
Mission  in  India,  as  well  as  money  t 
Korea  and  to  the  Oneida  Children’ 
Home. 

Already  a  number  of  plans  have  bee 
made  for  numerous  improvements  it 
the  church  facilities  and  progran 
in  the  coming  year.  Judging  from  wha 
has  happened  in  the  past  two  years,  th< 
McLean  Community  Church  will  neve 
reach  the  point  where  it  is  satisfied  b 
rest  on  its  laurels. 

Perhaps  your  church  has  compete 
for  the  title  of  The  Rural  Church  of  the 
Year.  If  not,  you  may  wish  to  sugges 
such  action.  The  man  to  write  to  is  Th 
Reverend  Samuel  Snyder,  Jr.,  69 
Colonial  Ave.,  Westminster,  Maryland 
Do  it  now,  and  surely  before  Novembe 
15.  Then  study  the  requirements,  lay 
out  a  program  and  report  on  it  by 
May  1. 

Prizes  are  $300  for  the  Church  of  th 
Year  in  each  State  in  the  program 
four  prizes  of  $100  each,  and  fh’1 
awards  of  $50  each.  The  Middle  A 
lantic  Town  and  Country  Church  of  th 
Year  gets  an  additional  $300  and  thetc 
are  two  other  awards  of  $200  and  $100 


The  church  building  has  been  impr°vc 
without  and  within  until  it  is  a  thing  0 
beauty  and  well  worth  the  pride  of 
its  members  and  the  community. 


BETTER  LIVING  TH 


ETTER  MARKETING 


How  the  DairymeiiWLeague  Opens  Up  New  Roads 

'  ,  ■  :  "  ,  \T,  '  ) 

to  Independence  and  Financial  Improvement 

t 

for  Dairy  Farmers 


Every  new  marketing  outlet  from  the  dairy  farm  to  the  consuming  public  opens  up 
new  ways  to  higher  standards  of  farm  living.  It  broadens  the  base  of  the  dairyman’s 
peace  of  mind  and  financial  stability.  Lessens  his  dependence  on  the  sales  ability  and 
business  efficiency  of  milk  handlers.  And  increases  his  confidence  and  self-respect  as  an 
independent  and  self-sufficient  manager  of  his  own  affairs. 


Dairymen’s  League  First  Organization 
to  Put  Marketing  Under  Farm  Control 

For  the  first  14  years  of  its  existence,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  functioned  only  as  a  bargaining  cooperative.  It 
made  the  best  bargains  it  could  with  handlers  for  markets 
which  were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  handlers 
themselves. 

I  hen  the  League  leaders  made  a  bold  decision.  They 
declared  that  dairy  farmers  never  could  be  wholly  free 
until  they  owned  their  own  marketing  facilities.  The 
Board  of  Directors  voted  to  market  milk  and  milk  products 
under  the  League’s  own  trademark  of  Dairylea. 

The  Start  of  Today’s  Twenty-Five 
Million  Dollar  Marketing  Facilities 

Step  by  step,  the  League  management  went  to  work 
putting  together  a  vast  twenty-five-million-dollar  net¬ 
work  of  country  receiving  plants,  manufacturing  plants, 
city  processing  and  bottling  plants,  wholesale  outlets 
and  retail  routes.  All  of  them  owned  and  controlled  by 
dairy  farmers. 

And  all  of  them  opening  up  new  marketing  outlets 
direct  from  the  farm  in  the  country  to  the  consumer’s 
table  in  the  city.  All  of  them  planting  the  dairy  farmer’s 
feet  more  solidly  on  a  firmer  financial  foundation.  Giving 


him  newr  freedom,  new  confidence  in  his  future,  new 
faith  in  the  honesty  ol  his  weights  and  tests,  new  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  ycar-’round  market  for  his  milk. 

I 

Today,  League  Bargaining  is 
a  Two-Way  Street 

Only  a  portion  of  League  milk  is  handled  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation's  plants.  Bargaining  is  still  carried  on  for  roughly 
half  of  the  membership  who  deliver  to  buying  dealers’ 
plants.  But  League  bargaining  today  is  a  two-way  street 
founded  on  sound  knowledge  of  costs  and  values.  Backed 
by  the  hard  fact  that  no  League  member  is  under  com¬ 
pulsion  to  accept  a  bargaining  agreement  unless  it  is 
beneficial  and  economically  sound  for  him. 

Year  by  year,  the  League’s  marketing  facilities  are 
expanded,  improved,  made  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
to  operate.  New  outlets  to  new  markets  are  constantly 
being  opened  up.  Outlets  that  spell  progress  in  the  dairy 
larmer’s  standard  of  living  .  .  .  progress  in  new  and  more 
efficient  ways  of  selling  and  handling  milk  .  .  .  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  better  service  to  a  growing  body  of  consumers. 

En/oy  the  full  benefits  of  modem 
milk-handling  methods  . .  . 
join  the  Dairymen’s  League. 


dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc* 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  19, 


Milton  Eisenhower  Principal  Speaker  at 
Dairymen’s  League  37th  Annual  Meeting 


D 


N  KEEPING  with  former  years, 
the  37th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  in  Syracuse 
was  well  attended  by  enthusiastic 
members.  The  meeting  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  three  ring  circus.  In  addition 
to  the  business  meeting  of  the  League, 
the  young  cooperators  had  a  fine  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga  while  the 
ladies  met  in  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

Guest  speaker  at  the  main  session 
on  Wednesday  was  Milton  Eisenhower, 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  spoke  on  “The  Moral  Distinctions 
Between  the  Communist  System  and 
Our  Own  Free  System.” 


Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower 


Mr.  Eisenhower  said  that  there  are  at 
least  four  moral  issues  in  today’s  con¬ 
flict  between  communism  and  free¬ 
dom. 

“It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity  that  man  is  a  child  of 
God,  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  and  that  society  exists  for  the 
individual. 

“It  is  on, .the  spiritual  conviction  that 
men  are  children  of  God  that  the  free 
nations  of  the  West  have  built  social, 
economic,  and  political  institutions. 

“Communism,  however,  denies  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  It  holds  that 
men  are  creatures  of  material  forces; 
that  life  has  only  such  meaning  as  i^ 
ordained  by  the  party  or  State;  and 
that  man  has  no  God-given  “natural 
rights.” 

“The  second  major  issue  between  the 
communistic  and  the  Judaic-Christian 
philosophies  lies  in  t'heir  opposite  views 
of  history. 

“In  the  Judaic-Christian  view  ideas 
determine  history;  men  are  capable  of 
altering  the  course  of  history,  for  good 
or  ill,  of  creating  new  social,  political, 
and  economic  institutions,  and  of  think¬ 
ing  and  acting  for  themselves. 

“In  contrast  to  this  view,  communism 
holds  that  history  is  shaped  by  eco¬ 
nomic  forces;  that  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  change  these  forces;  and  that 
Communists  have  been  pre-ordained  to 
“assist”  these  forces  toward  their  in¬ 
evitable  goal — “the  classless  society.” 

“A  third  area  of  moral  conflict  lies 
in  the  attitude  towards  means  and 
ends. 

“It  is  the  Judaic-Christian  conviction 
that  the  means  to  any  end,  even  the 
most  laudible,  must  be  in  conformity 
with  certain  moral  standards.  The  end 
does  not  justify  the  means. 

“Against  this  gentle  doctrine  com¬ 
munism  pits  a  philosophy  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  end  does  justify  the 
means  and  that  Communists  are  there¬ 
fore  duty  bound  to  use  any  means  to 
accomplish  their  objective. 

“A  fourth  issup  in  the  conflict  is  the 


concept  of  a  Supreme  Being  versus 
communist  atheistic  dogma. 

“It  is  because  men  are  believed  to  be 
accountable  to  God  that  the  western 
world  has  evolved  strong  moral  stan¬ 
dards  of  conduct.  Some  things  are  held 
to  be  eternally  right  and  some  things 
are  eternally  wrong. 

“The  Communist  philosophy  rejects 
the  reality  of  God,  and  substitutes  a 
materialistic  absolutism.  Since,  in  the 
communist  view,  ultimate  reality  lies  in 
matter  alone,  there  is  no  fixed  morality, 
save  that  prescribed  by  the  Party  and 
the  State.  JStalin  stated  frankly  in  his 
defense  of  communistic  ideology  that 
“the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a 
domination  that  is  untrammeled  by  law 
and  based  on  violence.” 

Editor  Ed  Eastman  of  American 
Agriculturist  was  the  featured  speak¬ 
er  at  the  Leaders  Day  program  for 
Legislative  Committee  Women. 

The  subject  at  a  luncheon  on  Octo¬ 
ber  9  held  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Judy  of  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  was 
“The  League’s  Progress  as  Viewed  by 
Others.” 

Mr.  Eastman  said  that  cooperation 
of  dairymen  had  come  a  long  way 
since  he  was  a  boy  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  He  recalled  that  his  father  and 
older  brother  had  at  one  time  sold  milk 
for  10  a  quart.  He  emphasized  the  one¬ 
sidedness  of  the  old-time  contracts  that 
dairymen  had  to  sign  with  their  dealers 
before  the  days  of  organized  coopera¬ 
tion.  “These  contracts,”  said  the  speak¬ 
er,  “set  forth  the  difficult  conditions 
under  which  milk  had  to  be  handled, 
and  delivered,  the  price  to  the  farmer 
was  starvation  low,  and  the  dairymen 
never  had  a  word  to  say  about  how  the 
contracts  were  written.  He  signed  them 
or  had  no  market  for  his  milk.” 

“Finally,  milk  marketing  conditions 
became  so  bad  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  young  and  inexperienced,  called 
a  milk  strike  in  October  of  1916.  After 
a  two  weeks  difficult  struggle,  dairy¬ 
men  proved  that  they  coul’d  stick  to¬ 
gether  by  winning  a  complete  victory. 


League’s  history,  more  than  thirty  per¬ 
cent  above  ten  years  ago.  This  greatest 
volume  of  milk  was  produced  by  a  less¬ 
er  number  of  dairymen  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  indicating  that  dairy  farmers  are 
following  the  national  trend  in  agricul¬ 
ture — six  hundred  thousand  fewer 
farm  units  in  the  'United  States  in 
1955  than  in  1950. 

“In  my  opinion  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  improving  the  advertising  of 
Dairy  lea  products.  We  have  attempted 
a  system  of  zone  radio  and  TV  pro¬ 
gramming  and  we  are  sponsoring  Hop- 
along  Cassidy  on  television.  This  is  the 
fifst  time  we  have  had  any  television 
programs  other  than  spot  announce¬ 
ments  at  station  breaks. 

“There  are  a  few  highlights  from  the 
Membership  Service  Department  which 
I  would  like  to  report.  That  Depart¬ 
ment  carried  on  an  intensive  field  cam¬ 
paign  to  tell  the  story  of  milk  market¬ 
ing  in  the  metropolitan  New  York-New 
Jersey  area.  This  campaign  started  m 
the,,  fall  of  1955  and  ran  through  Feb¬ 
ruary  1956.  Eleven  thousand  sixteen 
(11,016)  people  were  contacted.  Of  that 
number  9,251  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  were  for  a  single  marketing 
order  for  the  metropolitan  area.  Only 
184  said  they  were  for  two  orders.  And 
this  campaign,  mind  you,  covered  the 
entire  milkshed. 

“The  Membership  Department  re¬ 
ports  that  the  League-sponsored  Dairy 
Herd  Management  Contest  continues  to 
interest  members  of  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  throughout  the  milk- 
shed  and  that  during  the  past  year 
1,043  boys  in  92  schools  took  part. 

“Young  Cooperatprs  and  the  Home 
Department  continued  their  fine  work 


Mssrkoting'  Coisrfai  ions 
Have  Improved 

“While  milk  marketing  conditions 
have  had  their  ups  and  downs  since, 
conditions  have  never  again  reached 
the  low  that  prevailed  before  1916. 
Largely  through  the  leadership  of  the 
League,  farmers  have  learned  to  stick 
together,  they  have  learned  to  attend 
and  be  vocal  at  meetings,  they  are  in¬ 
finitely  better  informed  about  markets 
than  ever  before,  and,  above  all,  cooper¬ 
atives  in  general  and  the  League  in 
particular  have  developed  a  trained  and 
responsible  leadership.” 

Editor  Eastman  pointed  out  that  of 
course  neither  the  milk  prices  nor  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  are  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  now.  But  he  emphasized  the  fact 
that  one  only  Jiad  to  live  50  years  ago 
and  now  to  see  the  really  marvelous 
progress  that  has  been  made. 

He  made  the  further  point  that  the 
only  real  help  is  self-help,  by  individu¬ 
als  doing  a  better  job  on  their  own 
farms,  and  through  cooperatives  owned 
and  operated  by  dairymen  doing  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  in  the  market  place. 

On  Thursday  at  the  business  meeting 
president  Stanley  Benham  gave  his  an¬ 
nual  report.  He  presented  a  minimum 
of  statistics  and  concentrated  on  the 
activities  of  various  League  depart¬ 
ments.  Following  are  excerpts  from  his 
talk.  „ 

“During  the  last  year,  we  members 
produced  and  turned  over  to  our  or¬ 
ganization  for  marketing  the  largest 
volume  of  milk  in  the  Dairymen’s 


Stanley  H.  Benham 


League  is  subjected)  Such  accusatiol 
are  irritating,  but  should  I  ever  observe 
that  the  volume  of  criticism  spouted 
in  our  direction  was  beginning  to 
dwindle  down  to  a  trickle,  I  wouf 
know  that  we  were  not  vigorous  enough 
in  trying  to  do  the  kind  of  job  thit 
you  would  expect  your  organization  to 
do  for  you.  Should  criticism  of  oiir 
organization  disappear,  it  would  be  a 
good  indication  that  we  were  no  longer 
an  aggressive  and  constructive  fori 
in  this  milkshed. 


“During  the  last  fiscal  year  we  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  coii- 
tributed  2.65  cents  on  each  hundrel 
weight  of  our  milk  deliveries  to  adve: 
tising  and  other  programs  to  promote 
the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products 
$368,009.00  in  our  brand  advertising,, 
$469,000.00  to  Milk  For  Health,  am 
$11,000.00  direct  ,  to  Dairy  Councils,  as 
well  as  additional  sums  to  other  pro¬ 
jects. 

“It  is  discouraging  to  see  the  many- 
dairymen  in  our  milkshed  who  do  not 
contribute  to  these  activities,  designed 
for  their  benefit.  There  is  some  quew 
tion  in  my  mind  as  to  the  fairness  <jf 
the  Dairymen’s  League  arbitrarilo 
making  deductions  from  eur  membe| 
payments  for  industry  advertising  anq 
promotion,  causing  our  returns  per’ 
hundredweight  to  appear  smaller  th: 
they  actually  are  when  compared  wit] 
returns  of  many  dairymen  who  refui 
to  support  such  programs.  Perha 
each  member  should  be  allowed  to  d< 
cide  for  himself,  with  the  Associatioj 
using  every  effort  to  show  him  t 
value,  not  only  of  his  present  contrib 
tion  but  the  need  for  an  even  larger  on 


Won’t  Ignore  Principles 

Referring  to  the  charge  that  thej 
League  has  delayed  the  solution  of  thej 

ATmir  w-iillr  r\T»r\Vll  OTYl  < V  tfl  Veil*! 2T  3. 


New  Jersey  milk  problem,  “by  taking  a 
cooperative  and  conciliatory  attitude, | 
Mr.  Benham  said: 

“Your  Board  of  Directors  stands  fir 
on  three  basic  principles  which  we  ar] 
convinced  must  be  recognized  in  anjjj 
satisfactory  solution  to  this  proble: 

1)  That  any  regulations  adopte 
must  be  designed  toward  uniting  nd 
further  dividing — the  fifty  or  mor 
thousand  dairymen  fvho  supply  mil 
to  this  great  metropolitan  area 

2)  That  neighboring  dairymen  shal 
receive  the  same  price  for  the  saml 
quality  of  milk,  regardless  of  to  whicl 
side  of  the  lower  Hudson  River  thei 
milk  shall  be  shipped,  and 
.  3)  That  no  regulation  shall  be  estab 
fished  that  will  force  any  present  orde 
dairymen  out  of  the  pool,  or  impos 
an  unfair  penalty  upon  them. 

“When  the  other  people  involved  al¬ 
ready  to  accept  these  three  principle. 

I  assure  you  that  your  officers  will  I 
found  to  be  most  cooperative  in  vvorl« 
ing  out  all  other  details  necessary  1  ® 
sound  and  workable  marketing  ordei 


D.  L.  Photo 


which  is  so  important  in  our  family  or¬ 
ganization.  By  interesting  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  women  in  our  work,  we 
build  a  stronger  organization  that 
benefits  every  producer  in  the  milk¬ 
shed. 


“During  the  past  fiscal  year,  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Department  was  organiz¬ 
ed  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history.  And  this  De¬ 
partment  has  now  been  operating  for  a 
full  year.  Through  radio,  television, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  we  are  tell¬ 
ing  the  League’s  story  in  such  a  way 
that  the  prestige  of  the  organization 
will  be  increased.  This  Department  also 
prepares  and  distributes  information 
within  the  organization.  One  of  its 
functions  is  to  publish  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News. 

“Sometimes  I  meet  members  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  are  disturbed  at  the  barrage 
of  criticism  to  which  the  Dairymen’s 


Woman  Elected  Ilirector 

The  25  member  resolutions  comrm 
tee  met  on  Monday,  but  the  resolution] 
which  will  guide  the  operations  o 
Association  during  the  coming  Y®a 
were  not  acted  upon  in  time  to  be  i 
eluded  in  this  report. 

Election  of  officers  on  Friday 
also  too  late  to  be  reported  here. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  ^ 
man  was  elected  as  a  director  o 
League.  She  •  is  Mrs.  Thelma  Bl  0 
who  replaces  Edward  Kinsman  fo1 
trict  23.  , 

Other  directors  re-elected  weie 
ley  H.  Benham,  League  president,  v 
trict  2;  A.  Morelle  Cheney,  League  s 
retary  and  member  of  the  Execu 
Committee,  District  17;  k 

O’Brien,  District  4;  Wilbur  K. 
District  6;  Milburn  J.  Huntley,  DlSt 
8;  Lester  E.  Tucker,  District  Ik 
Medford  L.  Baker,  District  22.  b 
ley  L.  Douglass,  elected  directs 
District  1  after  the  death  of  L  a 
G.  Weidman,  is  the  nominee  to  n 
out  Mr.  Weidman’s  unexpired  term. 


YOUR  VOTE  IS 

AND  AMERICA’S  FUTURE 
IS  HER  CHILDREN 


The  Republican  Administration  under  Eisenhower 
lias  created  a  stronger  America  -  -  peace  -  surplus 
deduction  •  less  government  •  honest  government  • 

^■balanced  budget  ■  brakes  on  inflation  -  work  for 
[everybody.  Let’s  give  Ike  the  team  he  needs  to  con¬ 
tinue  doing  the  job  and  build  a  better  future  for 
lAmerica  ! 


BE  SURE  TO  VOTE  ON  NOVEMBER  6 


America  Moves  Toward 
A  Better  Future 
With  The  Eisenhower  Team 

The  senseless  tragic  war  in  Korea  is  ended.  An  abiding 
peace  results’from  firm,  sensible  foreign  policies. 


PEACE 


Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
FOR  PRESIDENT 


The  Eisenhower  team  has  revived  our  heritage  of  free 
enterprise.  We  are  getting  away  from  government  rule  pp££QQ|y| 
of  farms  by  bureaucrats — hack  to  free  choice  operation 
of  farms  by  farmers. 


Policies  forthrightly  announced  and  honestly  adminis¬ 
tered  have  characterized  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 


INTEGRITY 


New  markets  for  farm  products  have  been  created  and 

insured.  Consumer  income  has  increased.  Brakes  have  PROGRESS 
been  put  on  the  drifting  inflation  that  characterized 
4l,Deal”  administrations. 

Price  depressing  surpluses  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
saving  millions  of  dollars.  Work  is  available  to  all  who  PROSPERITY 

want  work.  The  Federal  Budget  is  balanced. 

T0  CAST  YOUR  VOTE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

VOTE  ROW  “A”  ALL  THE  WAY 


Richard  M.  Nixon 

f°R  vice  president 


Jacob  K.  Javits 
FOR  U.  S.  SENATOR 


Infold  p  Creal, 
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Executive  Committee 


Max  Palmer, 
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P.  Henry  Flynn, 
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Wallace  Johnson, 
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Edward  Skellie, 
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DURAL  CITIZENS  FOR  EISENHOWER,  NIXON  AND  JAVITS 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  lgfl 


orchards  in  sod  and  began  to  use  a 
straight  nitrogen  carrier  on  fruit  in  the 
early  twenties  and  used  the  manure  on 
the  ci-op  land.” 

“When  did  you  start  spraying  to  con¬ 
trol  insects  and  diseases?” 

“Very  early,  I  think  it  was  in  1896 
or  ’97,  I  set  up  an  old  iron  kettle  and 
boiled  my  own  lime  sulphur.  I  was  the 


If  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
where  all  the  grocery  money  gdes, 
stand  sideways  and  look  in  the 
mirror. — Author  Unknown 


first  to  do  that  in  this  area  and  the 
Geneva  Station  wrote  a  bulletin  about 
it. 

“Later  it  was  found  that  lime  sul¬ 
phur  damaged  the  leaves,  and  the 
search  began  for  something  that  would 
control  pests  without  damaging  the 
trees.  At  one  time  I  was  about  ready 
to  cut  down  some  pear  trees  because 
the  damage  from  spraying  was  so 
great.  Now  with  modern  spray  materi¬ 
als  they  are  a  profitable  crop. 

"New  sprays  are  coming  so  fast  now 
that  I  can’t  keep  up  with  them.  Also 
we  now  use  an  air  blast  sprayer  which 
cuts  application  time  by  three-fourths. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  number  of 
sprays  necessary  to  grow  cledn  apples 
has  increased  until  we  put  on  12  to  15 
sprays.  As  a  result,  about  the  only  way 
that  production  costs  have  been  cut  is 
to  grow  more  apples  per  acre. 

“For  example,  we  are  setting  more 
trees  per  acre,  as  many  as  50  where 
once  we  set  25.  With  the  new  sprayer 
we  can  cover  the  trees  from  two  sides 
and  it  isn’t  necessary  to  be  able  to  go 
all  around  them.  , 

“Another  new  development  is  the  uie 


George  Lcunont  (left),  and  his  son  Tom,  take  a  look  at  the  1956  apple  crop. 


Fifty  Years  of  Growing  Apples 


GEORGE  LaMONT  of  Albion,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  relatively  few 
men  who  can  look  back  at  over  50 
years  of  apple  growing.  He  rented  the 
farm  from  his  folks  in  1899,  and  bought 
it  in  1908.  In  1905,  he  set  8  acres  of 
apples,  part  of  them  with  pear  trees 
as  fillers,  and  has  been  setting  them 
since  that  time. 

“What  changes  have  occurred  in 
varieties?”  I  asked  during  a,  recent 
visit.  , 

“In  the  early  years,  I  set  Baldwins 
mostly,  then  some  Greenings.  Later  I 
set  Hubbardstons  and  Tompkins  Coun¬ 
ty  King,  both  of  which  are  now  about 
gone,  and  at  present  we  are  setting 


Twenty  Ounce,  Red  Rome,  Monroe, 
Golden  Delicious,  Cortland,  and  Macs. 
Golden  Delicious  tends  to  be  small,  but 
is  an  excellent  pollinizer  for  most  var¬ 
ieties.  We  sell  Macs  and  Romes  in  box¬ 
es  as  fresh  fruit  and  most  of  the  others 
to  processors.  The  Macs  and  Romes  are 
put  into  cold  storage  “tree  run”  and 
are  graded  out  during  the  marketing 
season. 

“I  suppose  little  commercial  fertilizer 
was  used  in  the  early  days,”  was  my 
next  comment. 

“At  first  I  used  manure  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  For  many  years  I  fed  500  to  600 
lambs  every  winter,  but  now  we  keep 
no  livestock.  We  put  most  of  the  old 


of  sprays  to  prevent  early  drop  of* 
fruit.  We  have  been  using  this  fj 
about  20  years  and  we  are  able  to  cut 
losses  that  way. 

“To  make  up  for  the  necessity  of 
adding  more  sprays,  we  save  time  in 
other  ways.  One  is  using  a  pneumatic^ 
power  pruner  and-  a  pruning  platfor: 
In  addition  to  saving  time,  the  pruninj 
is  done  on  the  outside  of  the  to 
which  needs  thinning  most.  We  also  uj 
a  power  beater  for  cutting  up  the  bru: 
right  in  the  orchard.”  . 

“I’ll  bet  there  have  been  changes  in 
selling,  too,”  I  said. 

“Years  ago  we  picked  apples  in  ba: 
rels,  loaded  12  or  13  barrels  on  a  horsi 
drawn  wagon,  and  hauled  them  to  Al 
bion,  where  the  buyers  were  waitinl 
for  us.  They  usually  had  the  better  of 
the  deal.  Now  growers  are  cooperatinf 
and  the  sales  end  is  improving  year  bj 
year.” 

“What  about  the  future  of  appl$ 
growing?” 

“It’s  looking  better  and  betterf 
George  replied.  “I’m  an  optimist.” 

In  this  answer  George  LaMont  in  oni 
sentence  characterized  his  82  years  a 
a  farmer,  a  fruit  grower,  a  neighbo 
and  a  citizen.— Hugh  Cosline 


EASIER  •  FASTER  *  COSTS  LESS 


NEW fat  HANFORD’S  SELECTA 

K  V.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,764,381 


HIGH-POTENCY  MASTITIS  TREATMENT 


EASIER  TO  USE  because  the  disposable  COSTS  LESS  because  there’s  just  one  con- 
syringe-container  automatically  measures  out  tainer  to  fill,  label,  pack  and  ship  for  com- 
a  precise  6  c.c.  shot  —  the  normal  dose  for  plete  4-quarter  treatment, 
every  quarter. 


HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE 


FASTER  because  you  can  treat  all  four 
quarters  in  less  than  15  seconds.  No  time  lost 
fumbling  with  separate  containers.  No  spill¬ 
ing;  no  waste  leftovers. 


Comes  in  two  strengths,  adjusted  for  mild  and  severe 
cases.  Each  is  in  liquid  form  with  excellent  penetrating 
and  spreading  properties.  Each  combines  high- 
potency  antibiotics  that  are  medically-proved  specifics 
for  the  bacteria  that  ordinarily  cause  mastitis.  And 
each  is  fortified  with  a  digestive  enzyme  that  clears 
away  morbid  secretions  and  carries  the  curative  anti¬ 
biotics  right  down  to  the  infected  tissue. 


OR  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  USE  ANTISEPTIC  BALSAM  OF  MYRRH 


Ar>  external  antiseptie  dressing  for  treating  bruises  and  cuts  that  might  infeet  teats  and  udders  with  mastitis- 
causing  baeteria.  Contains  76%  alcohol,  an  excellent  antiseptic  for  external  sterilizing  of  teats  and  udders 
before  treatment. 


A  separate,  uncontaminated  tip  f°r 
every  feat  ...  no  cross-infection. 


A  precisely  measured  6  c.c.  shot  for 
every  quarter  .  .  .  metered  by  4  snap- 
off  tabs.  Additional  dosage  may  e 
applied  if  necessary. 


24  c.c/s —•  enough  for  an  entire  ud  cr 
—  all  in  a  single  disposable  syringe- 
container. 


Each  24  c.c. 

Syringe  contains: 

Each  6  c.c.  c 

Selecta  40 

Selecta  SO 

Sefecta  40 

600,000  units 

2,000,000  units 

Procaine  Penicillin 

150,000  units 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Dihydrostreptomycin 

100  mg. 

400  mg. 

1,000  nig. 

Sulfathiazole 

100  mg. 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Sulfanilamide 

100  mg. 

200  mg. 

200  mg, 

Papain 

50  mg. 

20  mg. 

Cobalt  Sulphate 

dose  contains: 
Selecta  SO 

500,000  units 
250  mg 
250  mg' 
250  mg 
■  50  mg- 

5  mg- 


G. 


See  and  fry  Selecta  at  y our  dealer's  or  write 

C.  HANFORD  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  HD,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
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The 


Grand  Strategy 

OF  FREEDOM 


By  THE  HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

Democratic  Congressman  from  Indiana  1930-38 
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jm  OCIALISM’S  secret  weapon  is 
Ti  money.  Governments  formerly 
gained  power  by  the  sword  and 
swelled  their  coffers  by  conquest 
and  tribute.  That  method  is  still  used, 
t  chiefly  against  foreigners.  Modern 
governments  obtain  power  over  their 
ora  people  in  a  more  subtle  fashion. 
They  tax  away  the  earning  of  their 
people,  and  then  dole  some  of  it  back 
to  them  in  subsidies,  gifts,  grants-in- 
aid,  and  the  award  of  huge  govern¬ 
ment  contracts. 

By  this  process  they  become  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  men,  and  cease  to  be  their  ser¬ 
vants.  The  historic  relationship  is  re¬ 
versed.  Instead  of  government  coming 
to  the  people  for  its  support,  the  people 
come  to  the  government  for  their 
support. 

Hitler  put  all  groups  in  Germany  in 
pawn  to  him  via  the  money  route.  In 
the  face  of  the  granting  or  withhold¬ 
ing  of  public  money,  opposition  died 
away.  People  began  to  keep  their 
mouths  shut — business  men  first — but 
finally,  editors,  educators  and  ministers. 
He  thus  united  both  conservatives  and 
radicals  behind  him. 

In  this  country,  governors  of  states, 
mayors  of  cities  and  members  of  busi¬ 
ness  organizations — Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce — including  those  most  opposed 
to  Socialism  in  the  abstract,  become 
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There  has  always  been  a  sunrise 
after  a  sunset. — Author  Unknown 
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beggars  at  Washington  for  a  return  of 
some  of  the  money  collected  from  them 
in  their  own  communities — less  the  po¬ 
litical  brokerage. 

As  beggars,  they  fawn  and  smirk. 
%  government  breeds  little  men.  The 
great  “power  of  the  purse,”  with  which 
the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers 
once  held  the  executive  branch  in 
check,  is  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands 
°f  a  political  Santa  Claus. 

Not  one  of  the  extensions  of  Social¬ 
ism  could  be  put  into  effect  without 
money.  Cut  off  the  money  supply — and 
the  power  to  borrow — any  you  stop 
■  them  in  their  tracks.  As  Jefferson  said, 
We  must  make  our  selection  between 
economy  and  liberty,  op  profusion  and 

servitude.” 

^  Harry  Hopkins  gave  the  formula  for 
Socialism — -tax,  spend  and  elect.  Yet  be¬ 
cause  they  fail  to  grasp  the  grand 
strategy  of  freedom,  various  groups  ex¬ 
haust  themselves  on  scattered  tactical 
skirmishes — good  in  themselves,  but 
futile  in  the  face  of  this  overpowering 
flood  of  money. 

f  would  urge  no  one  to  abandon  the 
%ht  for  his  own  group,  but  the  num¬ 


ber 


one  plank  in  all  platforms  must  be 


fhe  exact  reverse  of  the  Hopkins  for¬ 
mula — “Reduce  taxes  and  spending,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  federal  level.  Keep  gov¬ 
ernment  poor  and  remain  free.” 

Make  that  the  number  one  plank  in 
a*l  Platforms  for  freedom.  The  doctors 
Can  then  fight  socialized  medicine; 
owners  of  real  estate  can  fight  public 


housir 


ung;  others  can  fight  federal  con- 
lQl  of  education;  business  can  fight 
government  competition;  others  can 
'gnt  to  relieve  privately  created  wealth 
of  some  of  the  tax  burden. 


With  reduced  Federal  spending  and 
arl>ly  reduced  taxes  as  the  number 
°ne  Plank  of  all  groups,  they  can  then 
*gnt  with  some  chance  of  success.  As 
.  ls>  with  each  group  fighting  some 
Sll}^e  phase  of  Socialism  in  which  the 
uers  are  not  particularly  interested, 
ley  are  picked  off  like  sitting  ducks. 


The  Socialist  planners  lull  the  un¬ 
thinking  with  the  trick  question,  “What 
freedom  have  you  lost?”  That’s  easy 
to  answer.  It  is  my  freedom  to  keep 
what  I  earn  and  spend  it  as  I  please. 
That’s  the  vital  distinction  between 
European  Socialism  and  American  indi¬ 
vidualism.  “To  have  and  .to  hold,”  writ¬ 
ten  into  millions  of  title  d^eds,  tells  the 
story  of  the  individual  incentives  and 
rewards  that  have  produced  America’s 
magnificent  achievement. 

A  grand  strategy  for  freedom  is  im- 


- 


perative.  We  must  unite  on  one  point, 
easily  understood,  which  touches  the 
pocketbook  nerve  of  millions  of  voters-. 
Intellectual  arguments  are  not  enough. 
You  must  appeal  to  the~  self-interest  of 
millions.  We  must  find  the  .common  de¬ 
nominator  of  mass  resistance  to  Social¬ 
ism. 

The  common  denominator  is  the 
pocketbook.  We  must  show  millions  of 
voters  how  they  are  being  hurt— how 
their  security  for  old  age  is  melting 
away. 

There  are  78,000,000  life  insurance 
policy-holders.  As  money  becomes 
cheap,  their  security  vanishes.  A 
$10,000  policy  paid  up  in  1940  has  lost 
$4,800  or  more  in  terms  of  what  it  will 
buy  today. 

Then  there  are  other  millions  who 
own  government  bonds.  A  bond  bought 
ten  years  ago  for  $75  can  be  cashed 
today  for  $100.  But  the  $100  will  buy 


you  less  than  the  $75  did  when  you 
turned  it  over  to  the  government.  And 
-you  are  ten  years  older. 

Then  you  have  50  to  60  million  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  compelled  to  buy 
what  are  called  “social  security”  cards. 
Their  hoped-for  security  melts  away  as 
dollars  become  cheap.  To  make  up  the 
loss,  bills  are  in  Congress  to  pay  them 
more  of  these  rotting  dollars,  adding  to 
the  tax  burden  to  be  carried  by  all  in¬ 
dustry,  forcing  prices  still  higher,  and 
the  music  goes  round  and  round. 

The  guarantees  of  government  are 
writ  on  water  and  carved  in  sand. 
Something  for  nothing  is  the  moral 
cancer  of  a  free  society.  Once  begun, 
there  is  no  stopping  its  deadly  course 
except  to  find  the  lowest  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  the  mass  resistance  of 
millions  of  voters — the  pocketbook  and 
the  fear  of  poverty  in  old  age.  This  is 
the  grand  stategy  of  freedom. 
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. . .  a  priceless  heritage 
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'emocracy  has  been  described  as  a 
partnership  between  a  people  and  their 
government  to  obtain  tho,  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number. 

But  the  good — or  public  interest — is 
often  hard  to  see.  Political  speeches 
sometimes  obscure  real  truths — espec¬ 
ially  in  times  like  these.  The  short-run 
gain  is  promised  and  trumpeted  on  plat¬ 
form,  radio,  TV,  and  the  like.  The  long- 
run  cost  or  consequence,  however,  is 
seldom  mentioned  at  all. 

Take  the  matter  of  taxation,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  No  one  would  argue  with  the 
thought  that  the  Government  must  tax 
all  of  us  in  order  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quately  strong  program  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  All  must  .help  to  pay- for  such  a 
program,  because  everybody  benefits 
from  the  continued  international  peace 
that  such  a  program  helps  to  insure. 
And  it’s  similarly  sound  and  proper  for 
all  taxpayers  to  contribute  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  supervisory  group  like  the 


Federal  Reserve  System  because,  ulti¬ 
mately,  everybody  benefits  from  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  stabilize  our  economy. 

But  is  it  in  the  public  interest  to  tax 
all  for  a  project  of  benefit  only  to  a 
vdry  few?  It  is  not. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  certain 
fundamental  truths: 

The  cost — and  the  benefits — of 
government  should  be  distributed 
fairly  among  all. 

No  one  group — neither  business, 
nor  labor  nor  farm  nor  any  partic¬ 
ular  region — should  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  its  neighbors. 

Major  issues  are  at  stake  in  the  com¬ 
ing  national  election,  and  your  vote 
could  be  the  deciding  vote.  Cast  it, 
therefore,  carefully.  Go  to  the  polls  on 
November  6th  and  back  those  men  who 
most  honestly  support  fundamental 
truths  like  these.  Do  this,  and  our  na¬ 
tion  will  remain  one  vye  can  pass  on  to 
our  children  as  a  priceless  heritage. 
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Why  YOUR  Taxes  Are  Ruining  You 

Startling  Facts  Found  By  Hoover  Commission 


|  HE  COST  of  your  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  increased  about 
twenty-fold  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  In  round  figures  it  has 
increased  from  3  billions  to  over  60 
billions.  It  now  amounts  to  about  $1323 
per  average  family  per  year.  Whereas 
in  1930  it  amounted  to  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  annual  national  income,  in  1953 
it  amounted  to  21  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government  is  supported  by  taxation. 
Besides  hidden,  indirect  taxes,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pays  certain  direct  taxes,  the 
laz’gest  of  which  is  his  income  tax.  Cor¬ 
porations  pay  large  taxes  which  are 
passed  on  to  the  public  through  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services.  In  the  end, 
therefore,  the  corporation  taxes  are  al¬ 
so  paid  by  the  individual. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  takes 
a  fifth  of  the  national  income,  and 
since  the  average  person  works  a  five- 
day  week,  one  of  thqse  days  is  wholly 
devoted  to  earning  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Because  of  concern  over  the  rapidly 
expanding  cost  of  Federal  Government, 
the  Congress  unanimously  passed  a  law 
establishing  a  Commission  on  Organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government,  commonly  known  as  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission.  This  Com¬ 
mission  of  twelve  men  was  made  up  of 
six  from  each  of  the  two  principal  po¬ 
litical  parties.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  six  would  be  from  government  and 
six  from  private  life.  Its  function  was 
to  recommend  ways  of  cutting  costs 
and  of  eliminating  competition  with  the 
private  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  The 
Commission  had  its  organization  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  office  of  the  President  in  late 
September,  1953.  By  direction  of  the 
Congress  it  made  its  final  report  by 
June  30,  1955. 

The  resulting  study  and  investigation 
is  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  ever 
made  of  the  Federal  Government  since 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 

You  Pay  8200 

One  of  /  the  first  reports  sent  to  the 
Congress  dealt  with  personnel  and  Civil 
Service.  There  are  2%  million  civilians 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $9  billion.  The 
average  family,  has  to  pay  nearly  $200 
each  year  toward  that  payroll  through 
Federal  taxation. 

The  chief  defect  found  in  the  present 
system  is  its  failure  to  supply  compe¬ 
tent  civil  servants  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  managerial  and  staff  positions  of 
non-political  character.  There  is  no 
system  by  which  men  and  women  of 
great  capacity  are  identified,  and  no 
integrated  and  well-understood  means 
of  recognizing  competence  even  after  it 
is  identified.  To  cure  this,  the  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  a  Senior  Civil 
Service. 

Among  the  duties  of  this  huge  army 
of  government  workers  is  the  prepar¬ 
ation  annually  of  about  1  billion  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  and  about  9  billion  docu¬ 
ments  at  about  $14  billion  cost.  For 
example/  there  are  127,000  reports 
costing  $400  million  and  directives  and 
instructions  costing  another  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  What  is  still  worse,  26  per  cent  of 
the  paperwork  in  government  is  per¬ 
manently  kept,  compared  with  the  4  per 
cent  customary  in  business. 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
each  agency  be  directed  to  assign  a 
paperwork  manager  to  eliminate,  re¬ 
duce,  and  economize  on  paperwork  and 
that  this  activity  be  followed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  see  that  it 
works.  Hundreds  of  millions  could  be 
saved  business  and  government  in  la¬ 
bor,  paper,  and  filing  cabinets. 

The  rendering  of  medical  services 


By  S.  C.  HOLLISTER 

Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  Cornell  University 


has  in  recent  years  assumed  huge  pro¬ 
portions.  The  cost  in  1954  was  $4.1 
billion,  amounting  to  an  average  annual 
cost  per  taxpaying  family  of  $86.  All  or 
part  of  the  medical  services  for  thirty 
million  people  is  provided  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense.  Of  this  number,  17  Vs 
million  people  are  veterans  with  non¬ 
service-connected  disabilities  who  may 
receive  free  medical  care  at  a  Veter¬ 
ans’  Hospital  if  facilities  ai’e  available 
and  if  they  make  the  statement  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  medical  atten¬ 
tion. 

Startling  Facts 

Facilities  are  available  since  in  the 
general  hospitals  of  VA  (  Veterans’  Ad¬ 
ministration)  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
beds  are  not  occupied.  The  Veterans’ 
Administration  is  prevented  by  law 
from  verifying  the  claim  that  the  ap¬ 
plicant  cannot  afford  the  service  him¬ 
self. 

In  1952  a  study  was  made  of  a  small 
sample  of  336 
cases  of  veterans 
with  ahnual  in¬ 
comes  of  $4000 
or  more  who  had 
receiyed  medical 
attention  and 
who  claimed  in¬ 
ability  to  pay. 

One  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  $50,000,- 
twenty-five  had 
assets  of  $20,000 
or  more,  four  had 
assets  between 
$1  0  0,00  0  and 
$500,000.  In  this 
sample,  10  per 
cent  could  have 
paid  the  bill, 
even  as  you  and  I. 

In  1954  non¬ 
service  -  connected 
disability  cases 
averaged  65,000 
a  day  or  60  per 
cent  of  the  109,- 
000  beds  avail¬ 
able  in  Veterans’  Hospitals.  The  cost 
of  this  service  reached  a  half  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Yet  VA  hospitals  are 
still  abuilding. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  all  hospital  beds 
in  this  country,  10  per  cent  of  all  phy¬ 
sicians,  9  per  cent  of  all  dentists,  and 
6  per  cent  of  all  nurses  are  under  Fed¬ 
eral  control.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  need  at  present  by  private  civilians 
exceeds  800,000  beds  not  available  to 
them,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Fed¬ 
eral  hospitals  contain  thousands  of  un¬ 
occupied  beds,  the  Commission  recom¬ 
mended,  first,  the  closing  of  certain 
hospitals,  and  second,  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  building  new  hospitals. 

SocializiMl  Meclicino 

One  point  that  should  concern  the 
general  public  is  that  with  over  20 
million  persons  with  no  service-con¬ 
nected  disabilities  now  entitled  to  free 
service  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  and  with 
the  number  steadily  growing,  social¬ 
ized  medicine  is  quietly  being  ushered 
into  existence. 

There  are  104  Federal  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  in  lending,  guaranteeing,  or  in¬ 
suring.  Such  activities  employ  40,000 
people.  The  taxpayers  have  nearly  $17 
billion  invested  already  and  the  agen¬ 
cies  are  authorized  to  call  on  the  Treas¬ 
ury  fori  another  $14  billion.  Thus, 
through  the  Federal  Government,  each 
average  family  is  committed  to  a  lia¬ 
bility  of  about  $650. 


Dr.  S.  C.  Hollister  of  Cornell,  world-famous 
engineer,  member  second  Hoover  Commis¬ 
sion,  defender  of  American  principles. 


Many  of  the  lending  agencies  charge 
the  beneficiaries  less  than  cost  for 
their  services;  for  example,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  charges 
interest  at  2  per  cent  per  annum,  al¬ 
though  the  taxpayer,  through  the 
Treasury,  has  to  pay  about  3  per  cent 
on  long-term  issues  to  supply  the 
funds.  The  REA  owed  the  Treasury  in 
1954  over  $2  billion.  When  will  it  be 
paid  back  ?  In  the  fiscal  year  1954  this 
agency  had  a  net  loss  of  over  $5  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  Commission  estimated  that 
through  mutualization  (such  as  the 
REA)  or  liquidation  (of  some  others) 
there  could  be  a  return  of  capital  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  of  nearly  $5  bil¬ 
lion. 

The  enormous  task  of  fiscal  control 
over  the  operation  of  the  government 
is  placed  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
which  Bureau  is  a  branch  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President.  Never  in 
the  history  of  human  affairs  have  there 

been  such  enor¬ 
mous  annual  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Generally 
speaking,  the 
Commission  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  mo¬ 
dernization  of  the 
accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  was  over¬ 
due.  Its  task 
force  was  of  the 
opinion  that  with 
improved  financi¬ 
al  management 
and  accounting 
it  was  reasonable 
to  expect  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  $4  billion 
annually  which 
would  amount  to 
8%  per  cent  of 
the  controllable 
items  of  the  an¬ 
nual  budget. 

The  Federal 
Government  owns 
•v  one-fourth  of  the 
acreage  of  continental  United  States.  In 
addition,  it  owns  nearly  as  much  more 
land  outside  of  the  48  states.  Outside  of 
the  public  domain  the  cost  of  all  real 
property  was  estimated  in  1953  to  be 
over  $40  billions.  This  property  is  legal¬ 
ly  held  through  twenty-seven  different 
agencies.  There  is  no  running  inventory 
of  the  real  property  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Commission 
that  with  a  running  inventory  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  would  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  exert  managerial  direction 
over  such  a  huge  resource. 

4Vuv<*rnmeiU  Killing 
Fret*  Enterprise 

The  Commission  believed  that  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  alone  there 
are  probably  more  than  2500  different 
entities  and  operations  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  competition  with  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Government  capital  invested 
in  such  activities  probably  exceeds  $15 
billion. 

It  was  the  Commission’s  opinion  that 
probably  a  thousand  of  these  could  be 
eliminated  without  injury  to  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  or  to  any  essential  gov¬ 
ernment  function.  These  business  en¬ 
terprises  range  all  over  the  map. 

A  study  of  many  of  these  enterprises 
clearly  indicated  a  common  defect  in 
operation;  namely,  that  their  charges 
for  goods  and  services  were  not  based 
on  actual  cost.  Items  omitted  are  the 
cost  of  taxes  which  private  enterprise 


HE  KNOWS  HIS  FACTS 

||EAN  S.  C.  HOLLISTER  of  Cornell 

University,  who  wrote  the  article 
on  this  page,  is  a  world-famous  en¬ 
gineer.  In  addition  to  his  member¬ 
ship  in  many  scientific  societies, 
Dean  Hollister  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  intensely  interested  in 
helping  to  maintain  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  made  this  country  great. 

As  a  member  of  the  second  Hoov¬ 
er  Commission,  he  is  in  position  to 
know  the  tremendous  waste  by  too 
big  government  and  to  suggest 
remedies  to  stop  this  waste.  He  has 
given  you  the  facts  in  this  article, 
which  I  wish  every  American  citizen 
could  read  and  ponder,  and  then 
act  on. 

After  you  read  the  article,  and 
if  you  are  impressed  with  the  way 
taxes  are  ruining  you,  follow  Dean 
Hollister's  suggestion  and  write 
your  U.  S.  senator  and  representa¬ 
tive  how  you  feel  about  it.  —  E.R.E. 


has  to  pay  and  which  the  Federal  en¬ 
terprise  does  not;  and  indirect  person¬ 
nel  and  administrative  costs.  The  Com¬ 
mission  recommended  that  business  en¬ 
terprises  insofar  as  possible  be  liquid¬ 
ated,  giving  due  regard  to  the  impact 
both  on  the  community  and  on  the 
employees. 

The  study  of  this  department  indi¬ 
cated  that  because  of  sheer  size  man)' 
of  the  procedures  efficient  once  in  a 
small  organization  are  no  longer  effi¬ 
cient.  This  is  also  recognized  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  expressed  admiration  for  its  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  leaders  and  their 
achievements  in  the  face  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  have  grown  up  through 
no  fault  of  theirs. 

Wasteful  Buying' 

I  shall  cite  a  few  instances  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  nature  of  the  problem  in  food 
procurement  and  storage.  There  is  no 
standard  ration  for  the  three  services 
The  Commission,  for  example,  could 
not  understand  why  the  Navy  specified 
twice  as  many  potatoes  as  the  Army 
and  the  Army  twice  as  many  eggs  as 
the  Navy.  In  the  matter  of  procure 
ment,  800  tons  of  tomatoes  were  pur 
chased  in  California  by  one  service  and 
shipped  to  the  east  coast  for  use  there, 
while  another  service  bought  800  tons 
of  tomatoes  in  New  Jersey  and  shipped 
to  the  west  coast  for  use  at  that  point 
In  1954  the  naval  supply  depots  had  on 
hand  440  tons  of  canned  hamburgei 
extending  back  to  purchases  in  1950. 
At  the  present  rate  of'  consumption  of 
this  item,  there  is  enough  to  last  foi 
60  years,  a  far  longer  period  than  it 
is  safe  to  keep  such  canned  food. 

The  Commission  recommended  tha 
there  be  a  common  procurement  anc 
warehousing  service  for  the  entne 
military  establishment  extending  fi°m 
procurement  through  the  major  steps 
of  distribution. 

The  Department  of  pefense  has  acted 
upon  this  recommendation  by  designa 
ing  the  Army  as  the  common  procui  e- 
ment  and  warehousing  agency. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  investi¬ 
gations  conducted  by  the  Commission 
had  to  do  with  water  resources  an 
power.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
policy  decisions  have  to  be  made  an 
can  be  made  successfully  only  on  a  non 
political  basis.  f 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  exeep  0 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  lands  west  o 
the  Mississippi  River  have  a  strm  ^ 


limited  supply  of  water.  From 


Texas  west  to  the  Pacifib  the  "a 
shortage  is  becoming  acute.  Moieov^ 
to  make  the  situation  more  serious, 
rate  of  population  increase  in  tha  al 
has  been  40  per  cent  over  the  pas 
years,  as  against  a  14  per  cent  inClC 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS! 
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DN  ADDITION  to  smaller  local  coopera¬ 
tives,  there  are  at  least  eight  milk  co¬ 
operatives  or  organizations  at  present  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  Five  of  these 
are  old;  three  of  them  are  new.  Each  has 
fieldmen  canvassing  dairymen,  trying  to  get  new 
[members.  Each  is  promising  better  prices  and 
'milk  marketing  conditions  if  dairymen  will  just 
join  its  particular  organization.  There  is  little 
unity,  agreement,  or  cooperation  among  these 
organizations.  So  far  as  we  can  find  out,  some 
of  them  have  absolutely  no  plan  as  to  how  they 
[expect  to  carry  out  their  promises  to  get  farm¬ 
ers  better  milk  prices. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  many 
dairymen  are  confused,  upset  and 
angry,  not  only  with  the  too  low  milk 
prices  but  with  the  Tower  of  Babel 
[voices,  each  sending  out  a  different 
story? 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  .plain  that 
we  of  American  Agriculturist  be¬ 
lieve  in  organization.  We  have  fought 
for  it  for  years.  We  will  support  any 
[group  or  any  plan  that  has  any  real 
hope  of  improving  milk  prices,  for  no 
one  knows  better  than  we  do  how 
badly  such  prices  are  needed. 

But  we  have  watched  this  milk  marketing 
business  for  a  long  time.  The  solutions  are  not 
easy,  They  will  not  be  made  through  promises 
alone.  Organization  for  organization’s  sake  is  no 
good.  We  have  too  many  organizations  now.  So 
it  is  high  time  that  dairymen  get  up  on  their 
hind  legs  and  begin  to  ask  their  officers,  their 
organizations,  and  their  fieldmen  some  sharp 
pointed  questions.  Here  are  a  few  such  questions 
addressed  to  the  organizer  or  officer.  See  if  you 
agree: 

<|iiestions  iVo.  I 

Before  asking  me  to  join  and  cooperate,  how 
about  a  little  cooperation  among  yourselves?  How 
can  eight  milk  organizations  hope  to  do  anything 
with  the  dealers,  or  with  the  government,  when  you 
are  constantly  quarreling  among  yourselves  ? 

What  good  does  it  do  me  as  a  dairyman,  for  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  eight  organizations  to  spend  my 
®°ney  at  government  hearings  when  most  of  you 
are  telling  different  stories  ? 

What  good  is  it  for  me,  Mr.  Organizer,  to  get  out 
of  one  organization  and  into  another  ? 

4£iiosfious  .\o.  2 

Now,  Mr.  Organizer,  you  promise  if  I’ll  join  you 
that  you  will  get  me  $6.00  a  hundred  for  my  milk, 
hise  to  ask  you  just  how  do  you  propose  to  do  this? 

the  first  place,  what  do  you  mean  by  $6.00 
to'Ik?  Do  you  mean  $6.00  for  Class  I  milk,  for  milk 
S°W  in  fluid  form  ?  If  so,  that’s  a  reasonable  promise, 
k  is  reasonable  also  for  you  to  promise  to  try 
0  raise  the  price  of  the  other  classes  of  milk  not 
s°Id  in  fluid  form. 

Or  do  you  mean  $6.00  a  hundred  for  all  of  our 

nulk  ? 

Of  course  I’d  like  to  have  it,  Mr.  Organizer — 
who  wouldn’t — providing  I  had  a  market  for  all 
°f  my  milk  all  of  the  time,  and  providing  that 
S6-00  for  all  of  my  milk  wouldn’t  price  milk  right 
out  of  the  market. 

Even  a  successful  milk  strike,  Mr.  Organizer, 

^uldn  t  force  a  dealer  to  take  more  fluid  milk  than 

can  sell.  How  do  you  propose  to  take  care  of  the 
test  of  it? 

Eess  than  half  of  our  milk  is  now  sold  in  fluid 


form  in  the  New  York  market.  Where  will  the  sur¬ 
plus  go?  There  are  about  59,000  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  market.  If  only  50%  of  the  milk  is  sold 
in  fluid  form,  how  can  you  get  a  $6.00  price  for  all 
of  it? 

Mr.  Organizer,  are  you  planning  deep  down  to 
put  some  of  us  out  of  business?  Maybe  that 
someone  will  be  me. 

Maybe  you  are  going  to  try  to  control  production. 
If  so,  how  are  you  going  to  do  it?  What  controls 
will  be  necessary?  How  many  cows  will  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  keep? 


Maybe  you  will  say  that  other  commodities  are 
supported  by  government-fixed  prices.  But  you 
know  that  in  order  to  get  that  guaranteed  price, 
farmers  have  to  suffer  controls.  For  example,  the 
tobacco  price  is  supported  on  a  high  level,  but  the 
tobacco  grower  now  is  allowed  to  grow  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  an  acre  of  tobacco  in  order  to 
get  that  price. 

To  be  sure,  he  is  getting  the  high  price— but  the 
controls  hurt  worse.  What  good,  Mr.  Organizer, 
would  even  $10.00  milk  be  if  we  could  keep  only 
two  cows? 

In  order  to  get  a  uniform  price  of  $6.00  a  hun¬ 
dred,  Class  I  milk  would  have  to  sell  for  about  $9.00. 
That  would  mean  that  fluid  milk  in  the  cities  would 
have  to  retail' for  at  least  32c  a  quart.  How  about 
that,  Mr.  Organizer?  Will  the  labor  unions,  the 
great  majority  of  whose  members  are  city  consum¬ 
ers,  stand  for  that? 

You  say,  Mr.  Organizer,  that  even  though  I  get 
$6.00  a  hundred  for  all  of  my  milk,  it  won’t  cost 
320  a  quart  in  the  cities,  because  the  difference 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  dealers’  profit.  Well,  the 
spread  now  between  what  I  get  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  is  about  120  a  quart.  No  matter 
what  the  dealers’  profits  are,  out  of  the  120  must 
come  the  cost  of  pasteurization,  milk  plant  hand¬ 
ling,  trucking  to  the  market,  cost  of  the  package, 
and  finally  distribution.  Every  one  of  those  op¬ 
erations  is  performed  by  union  labor  that  is  paid 
from  $1.00  to  $3.00  an  hour. 

So,  no  matter  how  much  you  can  save  out  of  the 
dealers’  pi’ofits,  is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Organizer,  that  a 
large  part ‘of  that  spread  will  still  remain? 

Even  though  milk  may  be  worth  32c  a  quart,  you 
know  that  a  much  higher  retail  price  to  the  consum¬ 
er  would  surely  result  in  her  turning  to  substitutes. 
Fluid  milk  would  be  priced  right  out  of  the  market. 
Already  milk  and  ice  cream  substitutes  are  replac¬ 
ing  fluid  milk  by  the  millions  of  pounds  every  year. 
Oleo  is  replacing  butter. 

Also,  with  fluid  or  Class  I  milk  selling  at  $9.00  a 


hundred,  how  long  would  it  be,  Mr.  Organizer,  before 
Western  milk  would  take  over  our  markets?  You 
know  that  refrigerated  milk  can  be  shipped  long 
distances  now. 

So,  again,  Mr.  Organizer,  before  joining  and 

paying  our  hard-earned  money,  we  must  know 

HOW  you  propose  to  get  us  better  milk  prices. 

YTour  Decision 

The  final  decision,  of  course,  on  whether  or 
not  to  join  any  organization  is  yours.  All  I  sug¬ 
gest  is  that  you  satisfy  yourself  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  a  practical,  down-to-earth 
plan  that  will  work,  and  to  make 
sure  that  you  are  not  jumping  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

In  the  meantime,  I  do  not  want  to 
make  any  over-optimistic,  pollyanna 
suggestions.  But  there  are  some  hope¬ 
ful,  helpful  signs. of  improvement  in 
milk  prices. 

In  the  first  place,  milk  prices  are 
some  better.  The  July  Class  1-A 
price  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  will 
be  $5.22,  100  higher  than  the  milk 
marketing  agreement  called  for.  Also, 
Class  III  will  be  increased  130  for  July  through 
November;  100  for  December  through  Febru¬ 
ary;  80  for  March  and  April;  50  for  May  and 
June.  The  uniform  May  price  was  100  a  hundred 
higher  than  in  May,  1955. 

These  moderate  advances  were  secured  largely 
through  the  work  of  the  older  milk  marketing 
organizations. 

In  the  second  place,  the  milk-feed  ratio,  that 
is,  the  difference  between  your  cost  of  feed  and 
what  you  receive  fop  your  milk,  is  the  best  it 
has  been  in  years.  This  means  that  100  pounds 
of  milk  would  buy  113  pounds  of  feed  in  May  as 
compared  with  only  96  pounds  in  1954,  and  98 
pounds  in  1955. 

Sonic  Progress  Made 

We  are  also  making  some  progress  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  milk  by  advertising. 
That’s  the  way  every  other  business  builds 
consumption.  Dairymen  have  one  of  the  best 
fopd  products  in  the  world  to  advertise. 

/ 

Then  again,  as  reported  in  our  last  issue, 
leaders  of  the  general  non-milk  organizations, 
like  the  Granges  and  Farm  Bureaus  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  put 
their  heads  together  to  work  with  the  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  to  help  improve  milk  prices.  They 
know  how  badly  dairymen  need  help. 

So,  summing  up  all  of  this,  we  must  remember 
that  half  of  the  milk  we  produce  must  be  priced 
to  compete  with  Mid-west  and  Mid-south  mar¬ 
kets  for  manufacturing.  We  must  compete  with 
vegetable  oil  boys  who,  after  such  success  with 
oleo,  are  now  moving  into  the  ice  cream  and 
other  dessert  business  in  many  states. 

However,  we  do  have  a  right  to  demand  a 
better  price  than  we  are  now  getting — a  price 
that  will  give  dairymen  for  their  investment  and 
labor  a  profit  more  in  line  with  the  rest  of  our 
booming  economy.  We  also  certainly  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  our  organizations  will  quit 
confusing  the  issues  and  build  a  united  front  ^ 
with  at  least  reasonably  similar  proposals  for 
milk  price  increases. 


'  1 


SPECIAL  NOTE :  The  editorial  above  is  reprinted  just  exactly  as  it  appeared  in  the  July  7, 
1956  issue  of  American  Agriculturist.  While  a  few  months  have  rolled  by,  the  principles 
stated  are  just  as  true  and  just  as  important  today  for  dairymen  as  they  were  in  July.  That 
is  why  it  is  represented  as  a  public  service  to  all  dairymen  by  your  “Federation  of  75  Milk 
Producers’  Cooperatives  Organized  for  Self-help” — 


Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc. 
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Everybody  works  at  the  Morrow  farm. 
Before  school,  each  has  a  job  to  do,  and 
the  girls  are  as  handy  at  farm  chores 
as  David  and  their  dad. 

Although  hard  work  and  efficient 
management  have  played  prominent 
parts  in  the  success  of  the  Morrow 
farm,  there  has  also  always  been  time 
for  living  the  good  life  and  for  com¬ 
munity  service.  Many  a  little  calf  has 
left  the  herd  to  become  some  young¬ 
ster’s  project,  for  it  has  long  been 
the  practice  of  David  Morrow,  Sr., 
to  help  provide  calves  for  4-H’ers.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow  take  an  active 
interest  in  all  4-H  or  community  pro¬ 


jects  undertaken  by  their  children. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  and  the 
information  about  the  Morrows  were 
taken  from  the  4-H  Club’s  1956  “Re¬ 
port  to  the  Nation,”  a  picture  story  of 
the  Morrow  family,  prepared  by  Penn 
State  Staff  members  Harold  S.  Fox  and 
Michael  R.  Lynch,  and  presented  to 
President  Eisenhower.  We  are  showing 
some  of  the  pictures  here  because  we 
feel  that  this  family  not  only  repre¬ 
sents  2,000,000  4-H  members,  but  also 
everything  that  the  family  farm  means 
to  America  as  a  way  of  life  that  is 
unique  in  its  blessings  and  opportun¬ 
ities. — Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor. 


Gratitude  and  reverence  are  a  specii 
part  of  farm  life.  The  Morrows,  lit 
countless  other  farm  families,,  give  dai 
thanks  to  God  for  the  food  they  eat  ar 
all  their  other  blessings. 


Homemaking  skills  are  developed  ear 
by  farm  girls  through  practice  at  bon 
and  home  economics  projects.  In  the  pi 
ture.  Mother  Morrow  and  Peggy  admi 
the  pretty  dress  which  sister  Alice  ( 
left)  has  just  finished. 


/‘jfmetccti 


HAT  DOES  the  family  farm 
mean  to  America?  It  means 
the  best  of  all  places  for  a 
family  to  grow  up,  a  place 
where  there  are  unparalleled  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  developing  a  sense  of '  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  learning  to  do  a  good  day’s 
work,  for  being  neighborly  and  com¬ 
munity-minded,  for  having  peal  fun  and 
wholesome  living,  and  for  developing 
strong  spiritual  values.  x 

On  this  page  are  pictures  of  one  such 
farm  family,  the  David  H.  Morrows  of 
Sinking  Valley,  Pennsylvania.  Because 
they  are  outstanding  in  4-H  achieve¬ 
ment,  leadership,  and  citizenship,  the 
Morrows  were  chosen  by  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress  to  represent  more 
than  2  million  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls 
whose  slogan  is  “Impi'oving  Farm  and 
Community  Living.” 

The  entire  Morrow  family — mother, 
dad,  and  five  children:  David,  Jr.,  21; 
Alice,  18;,  Mary,  15;  Peggy,  14;  and 
Johnny,  6 — are  enthusiastic  about  4-H 
work,  and  the  elder  Morrows  say  they’ll 
always  be  grateful  for  the  guidance 
they  and  their  children  have  received 
from  their  .county  agent,  assistant 
county  agent,'  and  Extension  home  eco¬ 
nomists.  All  of  the  four  older  children 
(Johnny  is  still  too  young)  are  phen¬ 
omenally  successful  4-H’ers.  Dave  put 
himself  through  Penn  State  University 
with  his  4-H  earnings,  owns  part  of  the 
Morrow  farm’s  62  head  of  Guernseys, 
and  helped  to  finance  new  buildings 
and  machinery  on  the  farm.  His  brilli¬ 
ant  4-H  club  record  has  brought  him 
many  honors  and  much  traveling. 

Alice  is  a  sophomore  at  Penn  State, 
and  all  of  the  three  sisters  are  equally 
adept  at  both  homemaking  and  agri¬ 
cultural  projects.  They,  too,  have  won 
their  share  of  honors  and  4-H  awards. 


tie,  FAMILY  FAB 
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Farm  families  grow  close  through  shared 
work  and  fun.  At  the  Morrows,  family 
fun  includes  everything  from  making 
homemade  ice  cream,  as  they  are  doing 
in  the  picture,  to  an  evening  session  with 
their  own  band.  Each  one  plays  a 
musical  instrument  and  can  sing  (more 
or  less,  says  Dad  Morrow). 


Self-reliance,  poise,  and  leadership  abil¬ 
ity  are  developed  in  farm  boys  and  girls 
by  farm  life  responsibilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  At  left,  David  Morrow,  Jr.,  top- 
notch  4-H'er  and  junior  leader,  at  the  1 
1954  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson,  whose 
official  escort  he  was  chosen  to  be. 

f 


* 

Opportunities  to  "learn  by  doing"  are 
plentiful  on  the  farm,  with  expert  ad¬ 
vice  available  from  friendly  Extension 
workers.  In  the  picture,  Mary  Morrow 
gets  pointers  from  4-H  Club  Leader 
Marion  Louden  on  how  to  spruce  up  her 
Baby  Beef  Project.  Listening  in  are  Dave, 
Alice,  Peggy  end  Johnny  Morrow. 
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[1  Source  of 
Strength 

The  foreword  of  the  American  Farm 
Igureau  resolutions  list  these  principles. 
E They  can  serve  as  a  source  of  strength 
■  all  of  us.  Here  they  are. 

IHH  BELIEVE : 

In  the  American  Competitive  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

That  man’s  search  for  progress 
should  be  encouraged  by  the 
maintenance  of  opportunity,  not 
hindered  by  illusions  of  security. 

That  a  person  should  be  rewarded 
in  accordance  with  bis  productive 
contribution  to  society. 

That  every  man  is  entitled  to  own 
property,  earn  money  honestly,, 
save,  invest,  and  spend  as  he 
chooses. 

That  property  rights  cannot  be  tak¬ 
en  away  without  infringing  on 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  consti¬ 
tution. 

That  the  constitution  is  the  basic 
law  of  the  land,  and  its  interpre¬ 
tation  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  its  authors. 

That  government  regulatory  func¬ 
tions  should  be  based  on  law. 

That  government  should  provide 
only  minimum  controls  and  aids. 
That  government  should  stimulate, 
not  discourage,  individual  initi¬ 
ative.  " 

That  propagandizing  by  government 
is  dangerous  to  the  maintenance 
of  self  government. 

That  monopoly — whether  by  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  labor,  or  agricul¬ 
ture — is  dangerous. 

That  voluntary  cooperation  is  a  part 
of  the  American  system. 

That  candidates  for  public  office 
should  state  their  belief  with  re¬ 
spect  to  communism,  socialism, 
and  capitalism. 

all  these  undergirded  by 

OUR  RELIGIOUS  FAITH. 

—  A.  A.  - 

hviiv  YOUR  TAXES 
[are  ruining  you 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
1®,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
fesin,  which  has  recently  been  author- 
tte(d  by  the  Congress.  Seven  hundred 
sixty-five  thousand  acres  of  lands  will 
k  irrigated  at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
the  country  of  a  net  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  $900  per  acre  for  water  only, 
ne  interest  charges,  however,  which 
“ever  will  be  paid  by  the  user,  but  by 
ne  general  taxpayer,  will  amount,  be- 
°re  the  power  earnings  have  paid  off 
e  capital  investment,  to  an  additional 


Suoo 


per  acre,  or  a  total  of  $2000.  Re- 


talling  the  soil  bank  plan,  it  is  conceiv- 
le  that  the  taxpayers  will  be  paying 
tttmey  t0  irrigate  acres  that  will  be 
^■banked  at  still  further  expense  to 
"e  taxpayers. 

*n  the  field  of  power  production  an 
niense  development  has  taken  place. 
e  first  great  Federal  power  develop¬ 


ment 

pOOVi 


came  with  the  construction  of 
er  Dam.  This  project  was  to  be 
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rry>  it  says  right  here  on  the  can  that 
15  15  "on-slip  floor  wax!" 


self-liquidating  and  the  going  rate  of 
interest  was  to  be  paid  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  In  this  way  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  acting  solely  as  a  banker 
without  the  interjection  of  subsidies, 
either  direct  or  hidden. 

The  tremendous  expansion  in  this 
field  began  with  the  establishment  of 
the  TVA  in  1933.  That  project  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  river  valley  development. 
About  all  the  hydro-electric  potential 
of  the  region  has  been  developed  by 
this  time.  The  TVA,  however,  has  em¬ 
barked  upon  the  construction  of  steam 
plants.  By  1964  three-quarters  of  the 
electric  generating  capacity  of  the  TVA 
will  be  from  steam,  not  from  hydro¬ 
plants.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
Government  has  embarked  upon  a  pub¬ 
lic  power  program. 

Of  the  $10  billion  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  invested  in  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  either  constructed  or 


authorized,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  would  benefit  directly  from 
such  development;  yet  the  cost  will  be 
borne  by  all  the  taxpayers. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  partial 
recital  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
huge  enterprise  of  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  sheer  bigness  prevents  a 
ready  comprehension  of  its  activities 
by  the  general  public.  It  has  a  number 
of  points  embarked  upon  programs 
which  are  not  governmental  at  all. 
Some  politicians  have  kept  themselves 
in  power  through  obtaining  special  fa¬ 
vors  for  their  constituents  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers,  i 

You  Ray  Every  Cent 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  public  that  there  is  no 
money  in  Washington  to  be  had  except 
that  furnished  by  taxes  paid  by  you 
and  me.  Anything  gotten  from  Wash¬ 


ington  as  so-called  easy  money  must 
be  paid  for  by  you  and  me.  This  is  a 
simple  truth  which  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often.  Failure  to  observe  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  much  of  the  distortion  of 
governmental  function  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  recom¬ 
mendations  that  the  Commission  has 
made  which  might  save  the  taxpayers 
as  much  as  $6  billion  a  year  ?  Some  rec¬ 
ommendations  have  already  been  put 
into  effect.  But  this  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  If  the  taxpayers  really  \>  ant  these 
savings,  they  must  inform  their  duly 
elected  representatives.  Otherwise, 
those  representatives  find  it  difficult  to 
stand  up  against  the  pressures  of  the 
lobby  groups.  A  relatively  few  letters 
from  home  can  make  the  difference. 
There  is  every  evidence  that  we  still 
have  a  representative  government.  If 
we  wish  so,  we  ma^  make  it  work. 


Polyethylene  liners 
are  supplied  by 

Shore  Line 
Industries,  Inc., 

Clinton,  Conn. 


Golden  Delicious  apples  keep  firm  longer  in 


polyethylene  lined  storage  crates 


There’s  important  news  for  apple  growers  in  the  tests  conducted^ 
by  William  Schlechtweg,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  one  of  a  dozen  New 
Jersey  growers  who  market  through  Garden  State  Fruit  Growers, 
Inc.  Through  new  storage  techniques,  premium  Golden  Delicious 
apples  show  promise  of  now  being  available  on  a  year  ’round  basis. 

According  to  Mr.  Schlechtweg,  “A  polyethylene  liner,  or  bag, 
is  used  in  each  crate  holding  about  40  lb.  of  apples.  It  provides  a 
soft,  flexible  moisture  barrier  even  at  refrigerator  temperatures. 
Moisture  is  the  key.  In  our  experience,  where  we  stored  Golden 
Delicious  in  open  crates  for  four  months  they  became  spongy, 
shriveled,  pulpy,  and  yellowish  in  color,  while  those  in  polyethylene- 
lined  crates  stay  firm,  juicy,  sweet,  and  slightly,  greenish  in  color  for 
up  to  eight  months.  You  can  see  the  difference  in  the  picture.” 

You  benefit  by  film  made  of  Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene  not! 
only  in  this  way,  but  in  marketing  your  fruits  as  well.  Find  out  the  J 
facts.  Call  your  packaging  supplier  today,  or  write  Dept.  RT-11 


It  pays  to  package 
in  film  made  of 


BAKELITE  COMPANY/  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  91^  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCC  , 
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In  all  cattle  history... 

Only  3  Sets  of  Quints 

known  to  live... 


1945:  The  Cornhusker 
Quints — first  5-at-once 
calves  known  to  live.  Born 
near  Fairbury,  Nebr.  These 
4  bulls  and  1  heifer  were 
started  on  Wayne  Calf 
Starter  at  12  days.  They 
were  fed  Wayne  until  mar¬ 
keted  4  years  later. 


195  5:  The  Wayne  Quints 

— born  near  Valley  City, 
Ohio.  These  world  famous 
calves  were  saved-and- 
raised  on  Wayne  Calfnip 
Milk  Replacer  and  Wayne 
Calf  Starter.  Only  3.4th 
normal  weights  at  birth 
they’re  making  faster  than 
normal  gains. 


1  948:  The  Pennsylvania 
Quints — born  near  Quak- 
ertown,  Penna.  All  were 
females  and  are  still  alive. 
Their  first  feed  was  Wayne 
Calf  Starter.  Now  being 
fed  Wayne  32%  and  42% 
Dairy  Feed.  Have  produced 
22  calves! 


All  were  fed  WAYNE! 


Feeding  Wayne  Calf  and  Dairy 
Feeds  won’t  guarantee  you  quin¬ 
tuplet  calves!  But,  you  can  depend 
upon  these  tested  and  proved  feeds 
to  help  you  save-and-raise  your  valua¬ 
ble  calves.  That’s  why  more  and  more 
farmers  are  switching  to  Wayne  for 
healthy,  fast-growing  calves  . . .  well- 
fitted  heifers  .  .  .  and  real  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  cows.  From  calf  to  cow,  here’s 
how— 

Wayne  Calfnip  Milk  Replacer: 

Saves-and-raises  smooth,  growthy 
calves.  Looks  like  milk  but  gives  up 
to  20%  better  gains.  Contains  a  spe¬ 
cial  antibiotic  to  help  prevent  scours. 

Wayne  Calf  Starter:  Starts  calves 


off  smoothly  on  dry  ..feed  at  an  early 
age.  Makes  amazing  gains  at  low 
feed  cost. 

Wayne  Fitting  Ration:  Puts  dry 
cows  and  heifers  in  top  condition  for 
calving  and  heavy  milk  production. 
In  Wayne  Research  tests,  well-fitted 
Holsteins  produced  16%  more  milk 
than  when  not  fitted. 

Wayne  16%,  32%,  42%  and 
Sweet  Bulky:  Four  feeds  designed 
to  meet  your  specific  need,  whether 
you  are  long  or  short  on  grain  ...  or 
have  good  or  poor  roughage.  Choose 
the  one  that  will  help  you  achieve 
maximum  production  from  your 
home-grown  grains.  And,  at  low  cost! 

6-1855 


For  complete  details,  see  your  Wayne  Feed  Dealer. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds  ...  TODAY? 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 


Aladdin’s  Lamp  Dim  Compared  to 


Modern  magic  on  the  Robert  Hatch  dairy  farm,  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  includes  bulk 
tank,  electric  water  heater,  washing  equipment  for  pipeline  milker,  and  helps  hiijj 
operate  a  60-cow  dairy  alone. 


American  Agriculturist, 


October  20 


Oun  ‘Tttodena  ‘Tttayic 

By  JIM  HALL 


O  YOU  remember  when  you  first 
heard  the  story  of  Aladdin  and 
his  magic  lamp,  how  you’d  se¬ 
cretly  dream  that  you  had  one? 
At  first  I  used  to  dream  of  rubbing  my 
lamp  and  commanding  the  genie  who 
would  appear  to  get  me  the  world’s 
finest  pony  and  silver-trimmed  harness. 
When  my  conscience  pricked  me  for  be¬ 
ing  selfish,  I’d  have  the  genie  whip 
through  Dad’s  barn  chores,  produce  a 
beautiful  silk  dress  for  Mom,  and  get 
her  whole  week’s  baking  done  while  she 
slept. 

The  one  thing  I  never  dreamed  of 
was  that  the  day  would  come  when  I 
(and  every  one  of  us)  would  have  full 
use  of  magic  more  powerful  than  Alad¬ 
din’s  lamp,  something  that  could  do 
things  the  genie  had  never  heard  of, 
do  them  faster,  do  them  without  our 
rubbing  a  lamp  or  even  making  a  wish. 

Suppose  that  little  more  than  50 
years,  ago  you  told  grandpa  there’d  be 
magic  some  day  that  would  throw 
down  the  silage  at  the  same  time  every 
morning  without  being  told  ?  Or  that 


a  barn — powered  by  an  individual  ger 
erator.  It  was  only  53  years  ago  tha 
the  first  electric  power  was  carried  t 
a  New  York  farm  from  a  tiny  hydr 
plant  on  Upper  Canada  Creek.  Charle 
Cook  was  the  name  of  this  first  Nei 
York  farmer  to  benefit  from  the  moc 
ern  Aladdin’s  lamp. 

Today,  it  would  be  wellnigh  imposs 
ble  to  find  a  commercial  farm  withoi 
electricity.  And  almost  as  hard  to  enH 
umerate  the  many  ways  this  invisiblel 
hired  man  goes  about  his  work.  It’s  al 
source  of  power  we  can’t  store  on  thfl 
farm,  but,  except  on  rare  occasions,  it’B 
always  there  ready  to  do  a  little  joB 
or  a  dozen  big  ones. 

A  farmer  down  the  road  from  me  re 
ceived  his  electric  bill  while  I  was  there 
When  I  said  a  $30  monthly  bill  seeme 
kind  of  high,  he  asked  me  where  h 
could  hire  a  man  for  that.  The  powe 
companies  should  hire  that  neighboi 
He  said,  “It’s  the  only  hired  man  I  eve 
had  who  stays  on  the  job  24  hours 
day,  without  vacation,  and  only  charge 
for  the  time  he’s  actually  working.” 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

The  man  in  the  street  wants  se¬ 
curity.  He  also  wants  freedom.  What 
he  does  not  realize  is  that  security 
provided  and  administered  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  lead  to  loss  of  his  free¬ 
dom.” — M.  Albert  Linton,  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

you  could  put  your  finger  on  a  button 
and  the  barn  would  be  cleaned,  or  the 
hay  put  in  the  mow?  Or  that,  without 
pulling  a  single  teat,  the  milk  would 
flow  from  the  cows  to  the  milkroom 
and  stay  fresh  without  ice  or  water? 

What  would  have  happened  if,  on  the 
same  day,  you  had  told  grandma 
there’d  come  a  time  when  she  wouldn’t 
need  a  wood  box-r-that  she’d  be  able  to 
let  the  dinner  cook  itself,  turn  itself 
off  at  the  right  time,  and  then  keep 
itself  warm  while  she  visited  a  neighbor 
or  watched  and  heard  the  President 
speak  right  in  the  sittin’  room  ? 

Had  you  said  those  things,  you  might 
have  escaped  with  a  cuffing  and  a 
warning  to  quit  .reading  those  “trashy” 
books.  You  might  also  have  been  em¬ 
barrassed  by  their  efforts  to  keep  your 
insanity  a  family  secret! 

But  there  were  men  doing  more  than 
think  about  such  magic  just  a  little 
over  50  years  ago.  For  several  years 
gas  engines  had  been  turning  genera¬ 
tors  to  run  electric  pumps  for  irriga¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  West.  Here  and  there 
across  the  nation  a  light  glimmered  in 


In  every  survey  taken  in  the  pas 
ten  years,  farmers  have  rated  electri 
power  as  the  number  one  contribute 
to  agriculture  this  century.  And  wh, 
wouldn’t  they?  As  Francis  Robinson  c 
the  New  England  Council  wrote  n:( 
“The  connection  between  the  farm  anO 
the  power  company  which  provides  tM 
energy  for  saving  manpower  and  ufl 
creasing  farm  labor  efficiency  is  actuaB 
Fortunately,  these  copper  lines  of  bj 
terdependence  between  farm  and  powel 
plant  seldom  are  broken  these  days  oB 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  mos* 
However,  when  they  are  for  any  reasoB 
such  as  storm  or  flood,  there  at  once 
dramatic  evidence  that  modern  coniB 
mercial  farming  cannot  be  carried  0 
for  more  than  a  few  hours.” 

You  and  I  could  fill  up  a  page  lis  F 
the  ways  farmers  can  put  electricity 
use  saving  money  and  back-brea  un 
work — from  milking  the  cows  to  g3at 
ing  eggs  or  filling  the  hay  mow .  l* 
just  think  of  the  convenience  and  jo 
electricity  does  without  our  even  t  F 
ing  about  it!  I  mentioned  the  autonia  B 
timing  device  that  will  cause  silage  ■ 
be  thrown  down,  in  the  right  amoU  1 
when  you  want  it.  Let’s  look  at  so  | 
other  things  this  modern  genie  0 1 
even  while  we  sleep:  1 

It  will  keep  the  temperature  1 

moisture  in  the  cow  barn,  poultry  0 
and  egg  room  just  right.  In  the  b""^  ^ 
house,  infra-red  heat  lamps  '«  ■  1  ^ 
on  and  off  to  increase  liveability  • 
rapid  growth  of  chicks;  down  (he  ce  ^ 
a  pump  turns  on  and  off  by  h-se  , 
it  goes  about  its  job  of  assuring 


American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1956  — 
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Here's  proof  that  the  farm  kitchen  can  be  as  attractive  and  efficient  as  any  city  home. 
Well  lighted,  compact  and  fully  equipped,  this  kitchen  is  in  the  farm  home  of -Mrs. 
Oeorge  Woods,  Munnsville,  New  York. 


your  family  and  your  stock  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  fresh  water.  Wrapped 
around  pipes  in  the  barn  or  cellar  and 
in  the  soil  beneath  tender  young  plants 
are  heating  cables  that  know  sooner 
than  we  do  when  to  get  busy  guarding 
against  frost. 

While  we  sleep,  this  hired  man  reg¬ 
ulates  the  furnace,  even  remembering 
to  turn  the  heat  up  a  little  jpst  before 
we  get  up.  He  also  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
refrigerator,  the  freezer,  and  the  bulk 
milk  tank.  He  turns  the  lights  on  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  so’s  the 
hens  will  get  busy  eating  and  laying, 
and  then,  at  the  right  time  each  day, 
will  turn  on  the  radio  beside  your  bed 
to  awaken  you  to  the  sound  of  music 
instead  of  the  harsh  demands  of  an 
alarm  clock.  If  you  tell  him  the  night 
before,  he’ll  even  have  your  coffee  all 
percolated  by  the  time  you  get  down¬ 
stairs — and  keep  it  warm  in  case  you’re 
late! 

Yes,  we  truly  have  our  own  private 
magic  lamp  these  days.  And  the  num¬ 
ber  of  things  our  own  electric  genie 


will  do  for  us  is  only  limited  by  our 
imagination  or  our  own  failure  to  bring 
our  wiring  up  to  date  enough  to  handle 
all  the  jobs.  If  there’s  a  problem  in  elec¬ 
tricity  today,  it’s  not  how  to  get  power 
to  our  farms — because  we  have  that  - 
it’s  how  to  find  the  best  ways  to  use 
electricity  on  individual  farms  for  even 
'  greater  efficiency. 

And  it  is  being  used  more  and  more 
ways.  Private  power  companies  across 
the  Northeast  are  building  more  and 
more  generating  stations  to  meet  the 
demand  which,  on  many  farms,  is  ten 
times  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  I 
was  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Milli- 
ken  Plant  of  the  New  York  State  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Gas  Corporation  early  this 
summer,  and  while  we  were  there  they 
announced  that  ground  would  be  brok¬ 
en  the  following  week  to  double  the 
capacity  of  that  brand  new  plant.  Much 
of  that  power  will  go  to  farms  and  be 
used  in  many  ways,  some  of  which  are 
illustrated  on  this  page.  Some  of  it  will 
mo  doubt  be  used  in  ways  that  you  and 
I  haven’t  yet  dreamed  of. 


At  right,  Walter  Hudson, 
Amboy,  N.  Y.,  finds  electric 
equipment  to  wash  and 
grade  eggs  saves  tiipe  and 
handling. 


lelow:  Electrically  power¬ 
'd  conveyor  belts  help 
sPeed  grading  and  packing 
“Pples  at  the  Ward  Or- 
'bards,  Olcott,  New  York. 


It’s  top  performance 
all  the  way! 


UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 

FLYING 


Dependability  is  the  order  of  the  day  when  you  get 
your  equipment  serviced  at  the  sign  of  the  “Flying  A”. 
There’s  where  you  find  famous  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil,  today’s  top  power  pair. 

There’s  where  you  find  everything  fine  for  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor.  Get  VEEDOL,  the  150-hour  tractor  oil 
that  prolongs  tractor  life.. .  “FLYING  A”  TIRES  with 
their  greater  margin  of  safety,  longer  \year.  Look 
for  the  big  new  red-and-white  sign  that  says 
“FLYING  A”  SERVICE.  More  are  going  up  every  day! 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES 


VEEDOL  10-30  MOTOR  OlL 


Tidewater  Oil  Company 


FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1959 


Open  Letter  No.  3  .  .  . 

To:  All  Independent  Dairymen  and 
Producer  Organizations 

From.  EASTERN  Milk  Producers 

Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

Dear  Fellow  Dairyman: 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  price  of  milk? 

Are  you  adequately  represented  at  the  milk  hearing  where 
your  milk  prices  are  decided? 

If  not,  are  you  doing  your  part  to  improve  the  situation? 

There  are  11,000  dairymen  who  can  answer  yes  to  the  last 
two  questions.  They  are  the  dairymen  who  have  had  the  foresight 
to  unite  behind  a  powerful  grass  roots  bargaining  cooperative  to 
get  the  action  they  want  and  need.  They  have  made  their  voice 
heard  by  joining  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative. 

Why  have  these  men  put  their  confidence  in  Eastern?  Because 
Eastern's  program  is  predicted  on  sound  fundamental  milk  market¬ 
ing  principles  which  provide  price  improvement  for  all  dairymen 
without  preference  for  any  special  group.  This  is  no  idle  claim  but 
is  verified  by  Eastern's  past  record. 

Not  content  to  "rest  on  its  laurels"  Eastern  constantly  persists 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  benefits  for  the  dairyman. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  EASTERN  IS  DOING  NOW 

At  the  current  hearing  on  regulation  of  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  the  up-state  markets.  Eastern  is  presenting  the  following  pro¬ 
posals: 

1.  A  separate  milk  marketing  order  for  Northern  New  Jersey.  To 
this  date,  Eastern  is  the  only  New  York  cooperative  to  submit 
technical  evidence  in  support  of  this  position. 

2.  Remodeling  of  the  New  York  Order  to  eliminate  the  present 
inequities  inherent  in  the  present  Order. 

Extension  of  Order  27  to  include  the  Six  Nearby  Counties. 


3. 

4. 


Elimination  of  cheap  1-C  milk  which  is  sold  as  fluid  milk  in  the 

upstate  markets  for  which  handlers  are  required  to  pay  only 

20  cents  over  the  blend  price. 

Eastern  estimates  that  these  proposals,  if  adopted,  would  im¬ 
prove  returns  to  dairymen  upwards  of  20  cents  per  hundredweight 
and  in  some  areas  as  much  as  30  cents. 

EASTERN  URGES  EMERGENCY  CLASS  1  PRICE  RELIEF 

Eastern  Milk  Producers  recently  solicited  the  aid  of  other  co¬ 
operatives  on  a  proposal  to  obtain  emergency  Class  1  price  relief 
for  farmers  in  the  New  York  milkshed  but  met  with  little  success 
because  of  the  lack  of  support  by  the  other  cooperatives.  The  pro¬ 
posal  would  have  provided  emergency  Class  1  price  relief  of  ap¬ 
proximately  44  cents  per  hundredweight  for  dairymen  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  November  and  December  by  requesting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  T.  Benson  and  New  York  Commissioner  Daniel  J.  Carey  to  issue 
a  suspension  notice  or  to  hold  an  emergency  hearing  without  de¬ 
laying  the  current  hearing.  It  is  Eastern's  estimate  thaf  this  would 
have  increased  the  blended  price  about  20-30  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  and  add  approximately  3.5  million  dollars  to  the  income 
of  milkshed  dairymen. 

The  need  for  such  action  is  a  result  of  the  delay  in  regulating 
the  New  Jersey  market  and  obtaining  the  necessary  amendments 
to  Order  27.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  the  New  York  blend 
and  Class  1  price  in  the  fall  months  will  be  substantially  below  ad¬ 
joining  federally  regulated  markets.  For  example,  the  average  esti¬ 
mated  New  York  Class  1  price  for  the  period  of  October,  November, 
and  December  will  be  46  cents  below  the  Boston  price  for  the  same 
period. 

We  invite  all  independent  dairymen  and  producers  to  join  with 
us  and  support  ou^r  program.  Make  your  strength  count  by  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  effective  established  bargaining  organization. 


EASTERN  Milk  Producers 

Cooperative  Association ,  Inc. 


403  Larned  Building 


Syracuse,  New  York 
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HEY  ran  an  experiment  in  ani¬ 
mal  psychology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  some  months 
ago.  So  interesting  were  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  so  startling  the  human  paral¬ 
lel,  that  I  am  impelled  to  share  the 
story  with  you. 

A  white  rat  was  placed  in  a  cage 
without  food.  The  only  way  it  could 
get  food  was  to  learn  to  pull  a  lever  at 
one  side  of  the  cage,  which  would  re¬ 
lease  a  pellet  upon  the  opposite  side. 
The  number  of  pellets  available  was  un¬ 
limited  if  he  Vorked,  but  the  rat  would 
receive  no  other  food. 

The  first  day  was  hard  on  the  little 
animal.  Hunger  stirred  it  into  action 
upon  the  second  day,  by  the  end  of 
which  it  had  begun  to  get  the  idea.  The 
third  day  the  rat  fed  well. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  with 
many  different  write  rats — each  time 
with  the  same  result.  Each  animal, 
faced  with  the  alternatives  of  work  or 
starvation,  learned  to  fend  for  itself. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

*  .  .  It  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves 
that  Federal  aid  is  simply  tax  money. 
It  comes  from  Main  Street,  as  well  as 
Wall  Street,  but  not  from  Golconda 
or  from  the  stored  gold  of  Fort  Knox. 

.  .  .  We  ought  to  go  into  each  new 
form  of  Federal — or  state — aid  with 
our  eyes  open,  and  not  rush  headlong 
to  embrace  it  simply  as  a  device  for 
changing  the  address  to  which  we 
send  our  tax  payment.” — N.  Y.  Times 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

But  then  a  new  element  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Three  of  the  lever-trained  rats 
were  put  into  the  same  cage.  One  dot 
marked  the  back  of  one,  two  dots  the 
second,  three  dots  the  third. 

The  first  day  all  huddled  under  the 
pellet  drop  and  all  went  hungry.  The 
second  day  each  pulled  the  lever  several 
times — the  number  three  rat  working  it 
the  most  frequently.  Yet  as  each  animal 
raced  back  for  the  pellet  he  had  earned, 
he  found  it  had  been  gobbled  by  his 
hungry  cellmates.  It  became  obvious 
that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  situation 
was  for  one  rat — at  a  time — to  pull  the 
lever  constantly  until  his  companions 
were  surfeited  and  then  to  pull  more 
for  himself. 

The  logical,  the  fair,  way,  we  might 
say,- would  be  for  each  little  rat  to  take 
his  turn — each  to  share  in  the  labors, 
and  each  to  share  in  the  rewards.  But 
what  happened?  Upon  the  third  day, 
the  number  one  rat  pulled  the  lever 
once.  The  number  two  rat  pulled  it  four 
times.  The  number  three  rat  pulled  the 
lever  1,473  times!  After  that,  the  num¬ 
ber  three  rat  was  the  sole  producer, 
and  all  ate  from  his  unaided  efforts. 

Nor,  it  developed,  was  this  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  result.  The  test  was  repeated 
with  all  the  other  rats  used  in  the  ex¬ 


periment  and  a  like  result  followed.  In 
every  trio  one  rat  emerged  as  the  pro 
ducer,  the  others  as  parasites. 

Now,  rats  aren’t  human  beings,  and 
one  may  clraw  conclusions  only  about 
rats  by  observing  them.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  ask  if  there  are  observable  paral 
lels  between  them  and  other  species.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  there  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  parallel  between  the  rodent  be¬ 
havior  observed  in  the  Illinois  experi 
ment  and  that  in  our  human  society. 

All  around  us  are  people  who  perform 
acts  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
- — men  like  boxer  Barney  Ross,  who 
while  wounded  held  a  fox  hole  full  of 
wounded  comrades  safely  from  his  at¬ 
tackers;  athletes  like  Fat  Freddie  Fitz¬ 
simmons  and  Jack  Russell,  who  pitched 
day  after  day  with  arms  so  sore  that 
after  a  game,  they  could  not  reach  into 
their  hip  pockets  for  a  handkerchief’ 
workmen  and  executives  who  have  giv 
en  not  only  hours  but  their  very  lives 
to  the  success  of  their  enterprises 
housewives,  teachers,  doctors,  public 
servants,  youth  leaders,  and  all  the  rest 
who  have  toiled  on  and  on  to  make 
homes  and  institutions  places  to  bles 
and  serve  humanity.  These  are  the 
number  three  white  rats,  but  how  few 
they  have  become  compared  to  the 
number  one’s  and  two’s. 

The  majority  of  us — yes,  the  ovei- 
whelming  majority — are  tolerant  of 
conditions  which  should  be  intolerable 
— the  existence  of  political  graft,  foi 
example — graft  so  flagrant  that  maga¬ 
zine  articles  about  it  can  name  names, 
with  no  retaliatory  suits.  How  can  such 
conditions  exist?  Because  not  one  Pel 
son  in  three  hundred  will  grab  hold  the 
lever  of  decency  and  fight  that  whic 
is  unworthy  in  his  own  community. 
Leave  it  to  others,  say  numbers  one 
and  two. 

There  was  a  time  not  many  decades 
ago  when  men  worked  a  14-  or  a 
hour  day.  Now  they  work  an  eight-houi 
day  or  less,  and  complain  if  Satm  a) 
work  is  required.  The  fact  that  hours 
have  diminished  is  splendid.  Man  shout 
have  more  time  to  enjoy  this  magni  1 
cent  world  and  to  know  the  pleasures 
of  his 'family. 

But  while  the  hours  of  work  have 
shrunk,  what  has  happened  to  nian- 
pride  in  his  craft?  What  has  happen^ 
to  the  stonecutter,  the  finish  carpen  er 
the  shoemaker,  who  was  satisfied  wm 
nothing  less  than  perfection?  Pride^ 
one’s  calling  has  given  way  to  an  amt 
ety  to  make  money  and  to  give  as  1 
of  one’s  time,  or  of  oneself,  as  possi 
in  return. 

We  have  but  to  look  back  1.800  >e  ^ 
and  observe  tPfe  disintegration  ° 
great  civilization  centered  on  the  1 
to  see  where  this  course  of  social  c\ 
lution  leads.  One  pulling  the  lever  •  ' 

or  two  hundred  getting  fat.  Final  > 
collapse  ,  of  the  lone  producer  aIK  ^ 
end  of  everything.  It  could — but  nee 
—happen  here. 

*  Reprinted  by  Permission  from 
Rotarian 
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laccinalion  Against 
"BRAIN  WASHING” 

BN  official  UVS.  Army  study  has 
been  made  of  the  experiences 
and  behavior  of  4,000  American 
|  soldiers  who  were  captured  and 
Lid  prisoners  by  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  in  North  Korea.  The  study  re¬ 
veals  a  number  of  vitally  important 
facts  related  to  the  future  security  of 
our  nation. 

One  fact  is  that  the  Communists, 
Low  at  work  zealously  in  every  nation 
of  the  world,  have  been  far  ahead  of 
[America  in  the  science  of  thought-shap¬ 
ing,  America  may  now  be  catching  up 
-but  slowly: 

One  out  of  every  four  Americans  held 
prisoner  by  the  Communists  yielded,  to 
a  serious  degree,  to  the  clever  Com¬ 


munist  “brain  washing”  conducted  in 
the  prison  camps.  Major  William  E. 
Mayer,  Army  Psychiatrist  who  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  1,000  prisoner- 
of-war  cases,  concluded  that  the  two 
basic  deficiencies  in  the  Americans  who 
yielded  were: 

1.  The  lack  of  religious  convictions. 

2.  The  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
American  political  and  economic  sys¬ 
tem. 

Careful  Study  Made 

Major  Mayer  personally  interviewed 
200  American  soldiers  whom  the  Reds 
released  after  the  Korean  fighting 
ceased.  He  studied  all  official  and  un¬ 
official  interviews,  interrogations,  and 
statements  of  an  additional  800  Ameri¬ 
can  ex-prisoners  in  Korea. 

One-third  of  all  the  prisoners  freely 
admitted  that  as  a  result  of  the  “brain 
washing”  conducted  by  Communist  lec¬ 


turers  and  “educators”  in  the  prison 
camps  they  became  “progressives”  — 
either  sympathizers  or  collaborators  of 
the  Communists. 

The  armed  services  now  are  busily 
engaged  in  tackling  the  problem.  In  the 
indoctrination  branches,  service  men 
are  learning  the  fundamental  facts 
about  America — its  history,  its  unique 
political  and  economic  system;  and  the 
facts  about  Communism  and  its  twin. 
Socialism. 

“A  returning  prisoner  often  made 
reference  to  the  fact”  related  Major 
Mayer  “that  he  was  given  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  a  very  intensive  education 
about  America,  a  Communist  viewpoint 
of  history  which  evidently  emphasized 
every  possible  defect  in  our  develop¬ 
ment  and  our  attitudes,  and  the  soldier 
would  confess  that  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  American  system — of  our  his¬ 
tory,  our  politics,  our  economics — was 


insufficient  to  enable  him  to  refute  this 
Communist  version,  even  in  his  own 
mind.” 

We  Are  Improving 

Religious  conviction  was  the  other 
basic  character  requirement  which 
Major  Mayer’s  studies  found  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  too  many  American  soldiers. 
“A  really  convinced  religious  person 
.  .  .  (whose)  religion  had  been  a  part 
of  his  whole  life,  if  his  family  were  or¬ 
ganized  along  lines  of  religious  training 
and  the  moral  and  ethical  precepts  of 
such  training  —  such  a  man,”  the 
Major  found,  “often  was  able  to  defend 
himself  and  his  principles  (against  the 
Red  indoctrination).” 

To  be  at  its  greatest  strength,  he 
said,  religious  faith  or  deep  spiritual 
morality  must  be  inculcated  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  early  in  life,  in  the  home  and 
in  early  school  experiences. 
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Kao-Strep 

(Dihydrostrcptomycin  Sulfate  with  Kaolin ,  Pectin,  Alumina  and  Vitamin  A) 


WITH  VITAMIN  A 


OSS 


SUPPLIED: 

Package  of  2 
(single  treatment) 
Package  of  10 
(multiple-dose) 


Calf  scours,  the  primary  killer  of  young  calves,  can  wipe  out 
profits!  Bolus  KAO-STREP  with  Vitamin  A  will  control 
loss.  Its  safe,  effective  formula  is  specific  against  the  disease: 


Streptomycin — to  kill  the  germ  (E.  coli)  responsible  for 
infectious  calf  scours 


Kaolin 
Pectin 
Alumina 
Vitamin  A 


to  coat,  soothe  and  protect 
the  irritated  intestinal  lining 


‘  * .  1  - 

SIMPLE  TO  USE,  PROVED  IN  PRACTICE! 


Also  recommended  for  treatment  of  enteritis  in 
sheep,  enteritis  in  swine,  swine  dysentery  and 
pig  scours. 


Philadelphia!,  Pa. 


Protect  your  profit  with  Wyeth  products! 


\ 
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AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 
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. .  .when  I’m  elected,  there’ll  be 
Sterling  Blusalt  in 
every  barn  and  pasture! 


“Yes,  friends — the  livestock  of  your  fair  state 
deserve  Sterling  Blusalt.  That’s  why  I  promise 
Blusalt  in  every  barn,  in  every  field,  and  in 
your  custom-mixed  feed,  too.  Not  one  of 
you — I  say — not  one  should  be  deprived  of 
the  protection  Blusalt  gives  against  the  hid¬ 
den  danger  of  trace-mineral  deficiencies.  Re¬ 
member,  this  salt  has  iodine,  cobalt,  iron, 
copper,  manganese,  and  zinc  added!  And  re¬ 
member,  too,  when  you  go  to  the  polls,  that 
I  stand  behind  Blusalt  because  I’m  concerned 
only  with  your  welfare  —  and  with  your 
family’s.  Thank  you,  thank  you!” 


TRACE  KIKERtt 


BLUSALT 


STERLING 


•  To  control  Internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
beef  cattle  and  calves... feed  Sterling  GREEN’SALT—  one 
part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


Feed  Blusalt  free  choice  and 
mixed  in  feed — for  health,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  profit  in  all  your 
livestock.  Mix  it  in  poultry 
feed,  too.  In  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 


j  7^  -fo  JtoaAewtirfd-: 

STERLING 
TABLE  SALT 

brings  oul 
the  best  in  food! 

Sterling  Salt’s  snow-white,  extra- 

pure  “sparks  of  flavor”  add  extra 
zest  and  sparkle  to  any  dish.  At 
your  grocer’s.  Plain  or  Iodized. 
Look  for  the  box  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  the  back. 


STERLING  BLUSALT,  GREEN’SALT  and  STERLING  TABLE  SALT 

are  products  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  195 


The  Great  Illusion 


Something  for  Nothing 


By  Herbert  L.  Schaller 

Editor,  " Better  Farming  Methods' 


D 


N  THIS  life,  you  really  never 
get  anything  for  nothing. 

Yet,  we  and  the  generation  we 
are  raising  have  the  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  that  we  do  get  a  lotjof  things  for 
nothing. 

The  great  benefactor,  in  this  case,  is 
the  Government.  Our  people  in  the 
United  States  look  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  great  uncle,  one  that  will 
come  to  the  rescue,  handing  out  money 
for  everything  from  roads  and  airports 
to  social  security, ^  educational  funds, 
and  farm  subsidies.  * 


i 
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Good  old  Uncle  Sam!  He  will  build 
dams,  do  conservation,  loan  you  money, 
insure  your  business;  in  fact,  most  any¬ 
thing  you  ask  of  him. 

So,  we  kid  ourselves  an,d  our  children 
into  believing  that  if  we  can  get  the 
Government  to  do  it,  the  cost  is  noth¬ 
ing.  It  becomes  a  gift. 

You  don’t  have  to  listen  long,  or  talk 
with  many  people  to  hear  someone  say 
“the  Government  will  pay  for  it.” 

This  is  the  great  illusion  of  our  times. 
Some  of  us,  a  little  more  conservative, 
may  think  that  the  Government  is  like 
a  wholesale  house — while  it  isn’t  dis¬ 
pensing  with  services  for  nothing,  it 
does  do  them  at  cost. 


How  far  from  the  truth  this  is! 
Wholesale?  Not  on  your  life.  Govern¬ 
ment  services  take  retail  prices  plus  a 
premium. 

To  help  illustrate  this  point,  consider 
the  story  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
his  ministers  when  the  able  ruler  was 
trying  to  balance  his  budget. 

“I  can’t  figure  out,”  he  said,  “why  it 
is  when  taxes  are  higher  than  ever  and 
our  revenues  are  bigger  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  that  we  never  seem  to  have 
enough  money  to  reach  out  to  where 
it  is  needed  to  help  our  people.” 

“I  think  I  can  tell  you,  your  Maj¬ 
esty,”  an  old  general  in  the  group  said. 

With  that,  he  reached  into  a  punch 


bowl  and  took  out  a  sizeable  piece  oj 
ice.  He  asked  the  king  to  hold  it  a  mi 
ment  to  get  an  idea  of  its  size  ani 
weight.  Then  he  started  passing  it 
around  the  group  of  men,  asking  eacl 
to  transfer  it  from  one  hand  to  the  otlj 
er,  and  then  on  to  the  next  man.  By  thl 
time  it  got  back  to  Frederick  after 
passing  through  perhaps  30  pairs  o| 
hands,  it  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of 
small  walnut. 

Not  a  bad  demonstration.  Accordin; 
to  the  story,  Frederick  needed  no  fur] 
ther  explanation.  Neither  should  we. 

Of  course,  there  are  extremes  to  an; 
problem.  The  same  applies  here.  Then 
are  functions  that  are  necessary  thaf 
the  Government  perform,  but  there  ari 
many  areas  where  we  would  be  far  bet 
ter  off  if  the  Government  curtailed  iti 
activity  or  got  out  of  the  area  entirelyl 

People  would  find  out  that  they  coula 
do  such  sei’vices  better  and  at  less  cost 

The  moral  to  this  story?  It  may  b 
two-fold. 

(1)  As  a  leader,  help  your  people 
particularly  young  men  and  women,  se( 
the  fallacy  of  the  common  belief  thal 
the  federal  government  can  be  th< 
panacea  to  all  our  ills.  There  is  a  neces 
sary  balance  here,  with  help  and  guid¬ 
ance  necessary  for  young  people,  espec¬ 
ially,  to  see  it  in  the  right  perspective 

(2)  In  your  professional  work,  am 
in  your  organization  activities,  solve  a! 
rflany  of  your  problems  individually  01 
within  your  group  as  is  possible.  Ther 
look  for  help. 

An  individual  is  only  as  strong  as  is 
his  developed  ability  to  think  througl 
and  solve  by  his  own  ingenuity  and  in 
itiative  many  of  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  him. 

True,  he  can’t  solve  all  of  them  alone. 
But,  the  strongest  and  most  progressive 
are  those  who  call  for  help  only  when 
it  is  necessary  and  needed. 

The  same  applies  to  a  nation  or 
group. 


The  Knock 
At  the  Poor 

By  KATHERINE  CECIL 


ONE  NIGHT  not  long  ago  we  heard 
it  again  —  the  loud,  unexpected 
knocking  at  the.  door.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  turned  on  the  light — it  was  after 
midnight.  My  husband  woke  up,  too. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  Then  I  said, 
“Hurry,  Andrew!  Someone’s  in 
trouble!” 

Someone  was  in  trouble.  Not  serious 
trouble,  fortunately.  A  neighbor  had.  a 
sick  child.  He  wanted  to  borrow  somk 
medicine  that  he  knew  we  had.  We 
were  more  than  glad  to  give  it  to  him. 
And  he  was  very  grateful. 

But  I  thought,  as  I  went  back  up¬ 
stairs,  that  his  gratitude  was  small 
compared  to  mine.  I  had  heard  the 
knocking  at  the  door  in  the  dead  of 
night.  And  I  had  not  been  afraid. 

“Someone’s  in  trouble,”  I  had  said. 
That  was  my  first  reaction.  Not  “We’re 
in  trouble!”  or  “Where  can  we  hide?” 
or  “It’s  tfle  secret  police!” 

We’re  American  citizens  now,  my 
husband  and  I.  As  of  April  16,  1955. 
You  can’t  realize  what  this  means  to 
us! 

Fifteen  years  ago,  along  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  Poles,  my  husband  was 
packed  into  a  cattle  truck  and  shipped 
to  a  concentration  camp  in  Siberia.  His 
crime?  Refusing  to  accept  Soviet  citi¬ 
zenship.  When  the  Germans  marched 


into  Warsaw,  I  was  seized  by  the  Ges¬ 
tapo,  imprisoned,  tortured.  My  crime . 
Refusing  to  reveal  the  names  of  Polish 
patriots  in  the  underground. 

Ah,  yes,  we  have  known  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  tyranny,  and  nothing  symbol¬ 
izes  the  loss  of  freedom  more  than  the 
peremptory,  dreaded  knock  on  the  door 
that  heralds  the  arrival  of  the  secre 
police.  The  knock  on  the  door  that 
means  children  gathering  around  pat¬ 
ents  whom  they  will  never  see  again, 
never  know  where  they  are  taken,  nor 
even  why  or  where  they  die. 

I  know  it  is  hard  for  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  understand  this.  For  such  lucky 
people,  a  policeman  is  the  friendly  man 
who  sees  that  children  get  safely  0 
School.  He’s  a  symbol  of  reassurance, 
not  of  fear.  But  it  is  not  so  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

So  when  you  count  your  blessings 
this  Thanksgiving,  join  us  in  thanking 
God  for  this  one,  too- — that  when  you 
hear  late  at  night  the  knocking  at  ® 
door,  your  first  and  final  reaction  ca 
be:  f,Someone’s  in  trouble;  we  mus 
help  him.” 

This  is  what  freedom  means  to  us. 

Copyright  1955  by  Guideposts  Ass° ~ 
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The  Uncommon  Man 


By  HERBERT  HOOVER 


i  MONO  the'  delusions  offered  us  by 
fuzzy-minded  people  is  that  imagin- 
ny  creature,  the  common  man.  It  is 
linned  into  us  that  this  is  the  century 
if  the  common  man.  The  whole  idea  is 
another  cousin  of 
the  Soviet  prole¬ 
tariat.  The  uncom- 
man  man  is  to  be 
whittled  down  to 
size.  It  is  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  individual 
dignity  and  a  slo¬ 
gan  of  mediocrity 
and  uniformity. 

The  common 
man  dogma  may 
be  of  use  as  a  vote¬ 
getting  apparatus. 
It  supposedly 
proves  the  humil- 

;y  of  demagogues. 

The  greatest  strides  of  human  pro- 
ress  have  come  from  uncommon  men 
nd  women.  You  have  perhaps  heard 
f  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lin- 
)ln,  or  Thomas  Edison.  They  were 
umble  in  origin,  but  that  was  not  their 
reatness. 


Herbert  Hoover 


WHICH  SYSTEM  DO 
YOU  WANT? 

The  status-quo  and  caste  system, 
found  for  example,  in  India  ? 

The  autocratic  of  militaristic  system, 
for  example,  Hitler  ? 

Anarchism,  a  lawless  society,  the 
theory  of  complete  liberty  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  ? 

Democratic  socialism,  where  you  pro¬ 
duce  according  to  your  ability  and 
everyone  takes  according  to  his  need? 

The  free  exchange  or  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  price  guides  production 
and  distribution  ? 

These  are  the  only  economic  systems 
taown  to  man,  according  to  J.  Carrol 
Bottum,  economist  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity.  Take  your  choice  of  one  of  these 
^  says  because  they  are  the  only  ones 
ever  proposed  during  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  too 
rough  for  a  lot  of  people  and  most  peo¬ 
ple  don't  realize  their  alternatives,  says 
Bottum.  ^ 

He  says  “little  fellows”  can  get  big 
ln  a  free  entei’prise  system  and  thou- 
sands  of  them  have.  But  little  people 
don’t  get  big  under  the  caste  system  in 
India;  little  people  didn’t  get  big  under 
Hitler;  little  people  could  hardly  sur- 
tive  under  Anarchism;  little  people  xin- 

Democratic  Socialism  in  Russia  are 
%ing  little. 

At  least  under  the  free  enterprise 
5i’stem  the  little  fellow  has  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  get  big.  Few  people  will  say 
‘“atit’s  easy'  to  start  with  nothing  and 
Cumulate  something.  But  most  every- 
hne  will  have  a  warm  spot  for  the  per- 
"’I1  who  honestly  tries. 
iHr.  Bottum  says  the  best  way  to  sell 


free 


Ptiati 


entex-prise  is  to  look  at  the  al- 


■xves. 


The  humor  of  it  is  that'  when  we  get 
sick,  we  want  an  uncommon  doctor. 
When  we  go  to  war,  we  yearn  for  an 
uncommon  general  or  admiral.  When 
we  choose  the  president  of  a  university, 
we  want  an  uncommon  educator. 

The  imperative  need  of  this  nation  at 
all  times  is  the  leadership  of  the  un¬ 
common  men  or  women.  We  need  men 
and  women  who  cannot  be  intimidated, 
who  are  not  concerned  with  applause 
meters,  nor  those  who  sell  tomorrow 
for  cheei’s  today. 

Such  leaders  are  not  to  be  made  like 
que^n  bees.  America  recognizes  no 
frozen  social  stratifications  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  free  rise  of  every  individual. 
They  must  rise  by  their  own  merits. 


KEEPING  DEMOCRACY 

WHEN  Benjamin  Fi’anklin  was 
asked  after  a  session  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention,  “What  kind  of  a 
government  have  you  given  us?”  he, re¬ 
plied,  “A  democracy,  if  you  can  keep 
it.”  Our  republic  is  founded  on  the  px’in- 
ciple  that  it  will  continue '  only  as  long 
as  the  people  keep  democracy  alive. 

From  Lexington  to  Korea,  American 
youth  have  fought  to  preserve  democ¬ 
racy.  With  each  political  campaign,  the 
people  who  vote  keep  democracy  alive. 
Each  citizen  who  participates  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs  is  keeping  democracy 
alive.  Every  act  of  mercy  and  helpful¬ 
ness,  every  word  spoken  for  freedom, 
keeps  the  democratic  spirit  alive. 

Democracy  is  maintained  by  passing 
it  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
in  the  school,  in  the  place  of  worship, 
in  the  home.  At  every  stage,  it  must 
he  strengthened.  Let  us  therefore  re- 
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“That  is  the  economic  story  of 
America,  the  story  of  the  world’s 
greatest  capital  structii>re.  Like  the 
peddler,  there  was  a  bicycle  repair 
man  who  built  the  Ford  Motor  Cor¬ 
poration — out  of  savings  —  and  a 
couple  of  fellows  named  Wells  and 
Fargo  who,  beginning  as  messengers, 
founded  an  express  company,  a  bank¬ 
ing  business  and  what-not.  In  fact, 
if  you  look  into  the  genealogy  of  the 
gigantic  industrial  and  commercial 
institutions  of  the  country,  you  come 
to  roots  nurtured  by  savings.” — From 
“The  Peddler  Who  Built  A  Nation” 


★  ★★★★★  ★  ★  ★ 

solve  to  give  to  our  successoi’s  a  strong¬ 
er  republic,  than  was  passed  on  to  us. 

— Tho.s.  J.  Watson 


★  Parlor  Milkers 


Parlor  Stalls 

Stainless  Steel  Wash  Tanks 

The  Surge  ELECTROBRAIN 
Automatic  Pipe  Line  Washers 

randels 

Water  Heaters 
Line  Washers 

Manifolds 

Sanitary  Fittings 


Surge  Milker  Units 
Breaker  Cup  Units 
Vacuum  Pumps 
Milk  Pumps 

Releasers  • 

Milk  Line  Valves 

Stainless  Steel  or 
Glass  Pipe 

Washing  Racks  ,  conditions 

v  xr; r  -  hond^_ 


Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  milks  with  Genuine  Surge  TUG  & 
PULL,  which  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  that 
you  will  get  good  cow  milking. 

Whether  in  parlor,  stanchion  pipe  line  or 
bucket  milkers,  Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL 
keeps  teat  cups  down,  protects  udders  from 
creeping  teat  cups;  gets  more  milk  —  by  itself; 
and  milks  faster  to  shorten  your  milking  job. 
What’s  more,  Surge  is  MUCH  easier  to  clean. 

Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  protected  by  Organized  Surge 
Service,  which  is  the  best  guarantee  there  is 
that  you  won’t  be  left  in  a  mess. 

Any  milking  machine  that  bears  the  Surge 
Nameplate  is  now  sold  on  EASY  TERMS  ...  a 
down  payment  that  you  can  swing,  and  up  to 
twenty-four  months  to  clean  up  the  balance. 

Copyright  1956  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


Stanchion  Pipe 
Line  Milkers 


'A  Bucket  Milkers 


.  'f°u  li  like  my  mother  —  she  lives 
,N  Alaskaj" 


BABSON  BROS.  CO 


OF  NEW  YORK 


842  W,  Belden  Avo, 


Syracuse  1,  N.  Y, 


ATLANTA  «  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  #  KANSAS  CITY  *  MINNEAPOLIS 
SACRAMENTO  *  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 
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BE' CtHlun^ 


Here  b  vv mv  dried  skim  milk,  dried 

1.  Contains  in0^dt^d  buttermilk. 

whole  whey  and  gtays  in  solution. 

units  Vitamin  D  pet  P 

minerals.  Aureomycin  (per  P°und’ 

»■  “d 

--j 

24%  protein-10%^0^^^^^^^ 


,,  0l*  25  Jb.  bag  feed. 

ms.  of  rni/l-  — .  ed' 


Value- Low  Cost 

feeds  Lbe  - 


Jbs.  of  milk  replan  ^  the  average  caif 

miik  at  $4  on  er  COsti^S  $1  90 l  *  ‘  • 

,L  'M.00  cwt.  s jPi.yu  per  cw,  T*r.,,  , 


the 


250 


JV  ac  $4.00  cwt  p  vl.yo, per  ewf  tx7-7, 

milk  cost  of  ,.p-  630021  BE-C0-NUR9 p  whole 

a  caif.  cuts  in  half 


Beacon  dealers  are  located  from  Maine  to  the  Virginias. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Cayuga,  N.Y.;  York,  Pa.;  Laurel,  Del.;  Eastport,  N.Y. 


This  Teat  DILATOR 


CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 


Holds  milk  duct  rn  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No  o//w 
device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth,  flexible  BAG 
BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag 
tissues.  Packed  2  5  in  medicated  BAG  BALM  ointment.  Fluted 
Dilator  carries  ointment  in.  At  your  dealer’s,  where  you  get 
KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE,  BAG  BALM.  Write  for  NEW 
FREE  24-page  Cow  Book,  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”: 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  60  Vermont 


BAG  BALM  Teat  DILATORS 


✓ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

1  ^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLOGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected  •Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO, 


JOHN 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensock,  N.  J. 
Tel.  MUbbard  7-401  8  __ 


SAY 


that  you  saw  the 
product  advertised  in 

American  Agriculturist 


when  calling  on  your  local  dealer. 


“Placet  *7dl&  friam  a 

DAIRY  FARME 


By  Robert  Burt 

Herkimer  County,  New  York,  Farmer 
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HE  PAST  quarter  of  a  century 
has  produced  the  greatest  re¬ 
volution  in  farm  life  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  has  ever  taken  place  in 
a  similar  period  of  time. 

But  the  improvements  in  equipment 
has  been  only  a  part  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  25  year  period. 
The  changes  in  our  social  and  economic 
life  have  been  equally  as  great.  Huge 
corporations  have  developed;  labor 
unions  have  grown  to  tremendous  size; 
luxuries  that  were  not  available  to 
kings  have  become  ordinary  parts  of 
the  living  standards  of  the  average 
man.  School  centralization  has  taken 
place,  and  today  college  degrees  are 
more  common  than  a  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  formerly  was. 

And  while  the  number  of  farmers  has 
decreased,  the  production  per  man  has 
increased  to  the  point  where  even  with 
the  tremendous  increase  in  population, 
the  number  one  problem  for  every  ma¬ 
jor  farm  crop  is  over-production. 


Informed  Voters  Essen!  ial 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  of  this  modern  age  is  its  very 
complexity.  If  a  man  is  to  act  and 
think  and  vote  intelligently,  he  must 
first  be  informed.  An  ignorant  man, 
however  good  his  intention,  can  not  act 
with  intelligence-7-and  who  is  there  to¬ 
day  who  can  claim  to  be  informed  of 
the  multitude  of  questions  on  which  he 
is  asked  to  make  decisions? 

As  dairy  farmers,  we  are  all  faced 
with  the  problem  of  production.  In  or¬ 
der  to  stay  in  business  we  must  have 
a  sizeable  milk  check  and  in  order  to 
get  this  we  have  to  ship  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk.  In  the  minds  of  rhost  of 
us  this  is  our  number  one  job. 

There  is  no  question  whether  or  not 
we  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
production,  but  in  the  second  problem 
of  our  dairy  business,  that  of  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  we  have  not  done 
so  well. 

Here  again  the  problem  of  complex¬ 
ity  comes  into  the  picture.  The  milk 
marketing  orders  under  which  we  op¬ 
erate  are  so  complicated  and  involved 
that  I  am  certain  a  very,  very  small 
percentage  of  farmers  understand 
them.  Nor  do  they  have  the  time  to 
study  them.  It  is  because  I  myself  am 
so  pitifully  ignorant  of  these  things 
that  I  am  conscious  of  this  problem. 

There  { are  many  other  things  which 
require  our  thought  and  attention  be¬ 
sides  our  business  of  dairy  farming. 
One  of  the  first  that  comes  to  mind  is 
our  school  system.  Back  in  the  days  of 
the  rural  school,  operation  was  simple 
and  easy  to  understand.  But  with  cen¬ 
tralization,  complexity  again  enters  the 
picture  and  again  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  average  citizen  to  devote 
the  time  and  study  required  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complex  system  of  state  aid 
formulas,  methods  of  assessment,  and 
equalization,  to  say  nothing  of  the,  com¬ 
plicated  curriculum  and  school  manage¬ 
ment.  After  serving  10  years  on  a 
Board  of  Education,  I  wonder  how  the 
average  person  can  possibly  make  an 
intelligent  vote  at  a  school  meeting. 

In  this  election  year  we  are  all  going 
to  be  required  to  make  decisions  on 
matters  of  both  national  and  global 
policies.  What  do  we  know  about  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  foreign  aid?  What 
about  our  policies  with  China,  India, 
Formosa,  and  Latin  America  ?  Who  can 
possibly  understand  all  these  vital 
issues  ? 

Again  I  say  that  the  greatest  danger 
of  our  modern  democracy  is  its  com¬ 
plexity.  Many  people,  upon  realization 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  situation,  get 


a  feeling  of  helplessness,  apathy  as 
indifference.  They  adopt  the  “ta 
what  comes”  attitude  and  take  no 
in  study  or  solution  of  all  these  quJ 
tions.  Surely  this  is  not  the  answer. 
Surely  our  democracy  can  never 
dure  on  such  an  attitude. 


But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sitvj 
tion  is  hopeless.  I  believe  that  the 
swer  to  the  whole  problem  lies  in  leadl 


ership.  One  man,  either  by  aptitude  | 
inclination  or  chance  will  devote 
efforts  and  thought  to  matters  oi 
school  and  education;  another  to  vai 
ous  community  affairs  such  as  churcl 
and  Granges,  or  town  and  country  go! 
ernment.  Each  one  becomes  a  special^ 
in  his  own  particular  field  and  thi 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  becomes1 
leader,  one  to  whom  we  can  turn  fj 
counsel  and  advice. 


Select  Loaders  Wisely 

The  biggest  danger  lies  in  our  sele 
tion  of  leaders  and  of  the  organizatio 
with  which  we  will  unite.  The  greate 
question  is — whom  shall  we  follow  ai 
what  group  shall  we  join?  This  r 
quires  clear  thinking  and  the  applici 
tion  of  common  horse  sense.' We  shou 
make  sure  that  they  stand  for  thoi 
fundamental  principles  of  honesty,  fa 
dealing,  and  sound  business  principle 
Men  are  known  not  only  by  the  co: 
paqy  they  keep,  but  also  by  the  cor 
pany  they  keep  away. 

What  the  dairy  industry  needs  todaj 
more  than  anything  else  is  leadershi] 
We  have  many  organizations,  but  the 
is  little  unity  of  purpose  or  agreement! 
among  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thin 
we  farmers  should  do  is  to  demar 
that  our  various  farm  groups  get  t< 
gether  and  settle  our  differences  ar 
present  a  united  front.  If  everyone  : 
sincere  and  devoted  to  the  industr; 
that  should  not  be  too  difficult.  But  u: 
til  this  is  accomplished,  we  can  expe 
little  cooperation  from  either  dealeij 
or  government. 


.\«  Magic  Cure 

The  second  thing  we  must  realize  I 
that  there  is  no  magic  cure  for  all  oif 
ills.  We  cannot  hope  to  solve  all  oil 
problems  by  simply  joining  any  paj 
ticular  group.  It  is  only  through  p<j 
tience  and  sound  economic  principle 
that  we  can  hope  to  achieve  a  fal 
price  for  our  product. 

Let  us  ask  those  who  are  making 
extravagant  promises  just  how  thel 
intend  to  do  what  they  promise.  0| 
course,  we  would  like  to  receive  $6  f°| 
our  milk,  who  wouldn’t;  but  before  J 
join  any  group  that  makes  such  Pronl 
ises,  I  shall  demand  that  they  give 

( Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


During  Hunting  Season  I  Always  K 
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'QUESTION 


How  much  water  does  it  take  to  irri¬ 
gate  with  a  1  inch  of  water? 

A  little  more  than  27,000  gallons  per 
[acre. 

How  important  is  it  to  milk  cows  at  12 
| hour  intervals? 

Some  experiments  in  Minnesota  show 
I  that  cows  milked  at  10  and  14  hour  in- 
J  tervals  gave  as  much  milk  as  they  did 
I  when  milked  at  12  hour  intervals. 

In  New  Zealahd  tests  show  as  much 
Jmilk  when  the  cows  were  milked  at  8 
1  hour  and  16  hour  intervals. 

Is  it  possible  to  use  a  roller  to  apply 
|  exterior  paint? 

Yes,  and  it  is  a  great  time  saver.  Of 
|  course,  you  need  a  brush  to  finish- the 
job,  but  I  have  used  a  roller  for  outside 
work,  including  a  picket  fence,  which  I 
estimated  cut  the  time  in  half.  I  used  a 
roller  for  all  surfaces  I  could  reach,  and 
I  finished  with  a  small  brush.— H.  C. 

What  is  a  "Systemic  Insecticide?" 

It’s  a  material  applied  to  the  soil  or 
to  the  foliage  and  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  growing  plant.  It  kills  the  insects 
that  eat  the  foliage  or  suck  the  juice. 

f 

Will  nitrogen  be  lost  by  leaching  if 
meadows  and  pastures  are  top-dressed  in 

the  fall? 

No.  There  would  be  a  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen  when  put  on  bare  ground  but  not 
where  grass  is  growing.  Fall  is  often 
the  most  convenient  time  for  broad¬ 
casting  fertilizer. 


but  not  red,  that  is,  cream  colored  at 
the  blossom  end,  will  ripen  if  they  can 
be  stored  where  the  temperature  is  60- 
70°  Fahrenheit,  preferably  in  a  tight 
container. 

Below  60°  there  will  be  little  ripen¬ 
ing,  above  70°  there  will  be  too  much 
spoilage.  The  reason  for  the  container 
is  that  fruits  give  off-  ethylene  gas 
which  hastens  ripening. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  wrap  each  tomato 
in  paper  when  you  store  it. 

Under  what  conditions  can  a  New  York 
State  dairyman  sell  milk  to  consumers 
who  come  to  the  farm  for  it? 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  New  York 
Law  whereby  a  dairyman  can  sell  milk 
to  customers  who  come  to  the  farm  for 
it  providing  he  doesn’t  sell  more  than 
100  qts.  as  a  daily  average,  doing  this 
without  a  license.  Averaging  more  than 
100  qts.  a  day,  he  becomes  a  dealer  and 
must  obtain  a  license  from  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

In  addition,  he  must  obtain  a  permit 
from  the  local  Health  Department. 

Circular  743,  Article  21  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law  Relating  to 
Milk  Control  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Fee,  Director,  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Milk  Control,  Albany,  New 
York.  A  copy  of  the  State  Sanitary 
Code  for  milk  giving  regulations  which 
must  be  met  before  securing  a  health 
permit  can  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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1953  Blue  Ribbon  3-ye^ 

1954  Blue  Ribbon  4-year 

1955... 

National  Grand  Champion 
Ayrshire  Female 


Toll  Gate  Marjorie’s  Mistress  was  fed  all  the  way  on 

WIRTHMORE 


What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  green 
tomatoes  when  frost  threatens  so  that 
they  will  ripen  for  home  use? 

Tomatoes  that  are  entirely  mature 

1  J 
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How  much  seed  is  needed  for  a  corn 
plant  population  of  17,000  to  18,000  per 
acre? 

Approximately  12  lbs.  of  seed  corn. 


1 

Plain  Talk  from  a  Dairy  Farmer 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page). 


treasonable,  sensible  method  by  which 
they  expect  to  obtain  it. 

To  me  it  seems  absurd  that  farmers 
should  join  a  labor  union.  What  does 
a  dairy  farmer  know  about  mining  coal 
and  by  the  same  token,  what  does  a 
c»al  miner  know  about  dairy  farming  ? 

Farmers  have  no  quarrel  with  labor 
unions  providing  they  are  managed  by 
reasonable,  honest  men.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  farmer  that  the  man 
u’ho  works  with  his  hands  is  entitled 

a  fair  wage. 

Controls  Follow  Supports 

Another  point  we  must  understand 
ls  that  the  more  support  we  can  de- 
Fand  and  receive  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  more  rigid  controls  we  must 
he  willing  to  accept.  If  we  demand  a 
fixed  price  for  all  we  produce,  we  must 
he  ready  to  accept  production  control, 
t°r  it  follows  as  surely  as  day  follows 
the  night  that  we  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
tee!  a  price  for  all  our  milk  without 
“eing  told  how  much  milk  we  can  pro- 
hkce.  Are  we  willing  to  sacrifice  our 
reedom  as  American  farmers  ? 


America  has  developed  into  the 
peatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  has  produced  the  finest 
standard  of  living  the  human  race  has 
ever  known  on  the  system  of  free  enter- 
)!ise.  In  my  thinking,  the  farmer  is 
he  very  bulwark  of  our  American  sys- 
ehi  of  frce  enterprise.  We  hear  much 
lb°ui  government  ownership  of  utili- 
'es  and  coal  mines  and  railroads;  but 
j0c1  forbid  4the  time  may  come  when 
e  farmer  will  not  own  the  soil  he 
arms  and  be  only  a  pawn  to  the  state. 


I  have  no  objection  to  new  organiza¬ 
tions  if  they  are  necessary;  but  in  my 
opinion,  we  have  too  many  organiza¬ 
tions  already.  A  hoe  hanging  in  the  tool 
house  won’t  kill  any  weeds  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  But  if  there  are  weeds  in  the  gar¬ 
den  why  buy  a  new  hoe?  Let’s  get  the 
old  one  down,  take  it  on  the  emery 
wheel  and  grind  it  up.  The  chances  are 
there  is  better  material  in  it  than  the 
new  one  we  might  buy. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  the  dairy 
farmers  rise  up  in  a  mass  and  say  to 
those  who  head  the  organizations  we 
already  have  —  ‘‘We’ve  fooled  around 
long  enough,  now  let’s  get  busy  and 
play  ball — or  else.”  In  the  coming  polit¬ 
ical  campaign,  we  are  going  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  outlandish  promises  and  extra¬ 
vagant  claims.  Let’s  weigh  them  care¬ 
fully  and  thoughtfully,  and  let’s  re¬ 
member  that  neither  party  has  had  any 
magic  panacea  for  the  ills  of  agricul¬ 
ture  despite  the  claims  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

It  all  sums  up  to  this:  We  dairy 
farmers  are  not  receiving  what  we 
should  for  our  milk.  The  industry  needs 
help  badly.  It  should  appear  that  many 
who  are  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
farmer  are  either  incapable  or  unscrup¬ 
ulous.  Politicians  and  demigogues  are 
only  adding  to  the  confusion  for  their 
own  selfish  ends.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  I  hope  we  farmers  can  keep  level 
heads;  do  clear  thinking;  try  and  not 
be  fooled  by  either  politicians  or  demi- 
gogucs;  work  patiently  in  our  various 
farm  organizations  to  bring  unity  to 
the  industry;  and  above  all,  let  us 
never  sacrifice  our  freedom  as  inde¬ 
pendent  farmers. 


THE  BIG  NAME  IN  DAIRY  FEEDS 


Preston  J.  Davenport  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  outstanding  cow  which 
also  was  1955  Grand  Champion  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  The  Toll  Gate  herd  has  had  many  class 
winners  since  its  start  in  1940  and  today  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  finest  herds  anywhere. 

Good  management,  skillful  breeding  and  a  sound 
feeding  program  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Toll  Gate  Farm. 

From  its  beginning,  Mr.  Davenport  has  fed  his 
herd  on  Wirthmore  feeds.  As  he  says  today,  “The 
combination  of  Wirthmore  feeds  and  Wirthmore 
service  is  pretty  hard  to  beat”. 

FEEDS 

505  Washington  Street 

Malden  48,  Mass. 


KIM’S 

FAST-O-MATIC 

POST  HOLE  DIGGER 


FEATURES: 

Longer  Auger 
Stronger  Frame 
Easier  Attaching 
Faster  Digging 
Longer  Life 
Stronger  Parts 

Available  in 
6",  9Y, 

12" 


Augers. 

$10995  ^  ^ 

'  w  attaching  kits  extra 


See  your  nearest  FAST-O- 
MATIC  Dealer  f<pr  complete  in¬ 
formation,  or  write. 

KIM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1221  Summit  —  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Corn  Binders  Corn  Pi<-kcrs — Hay  Balers  -tractors 
-(all  sizes)-  -GOING  At  COST  Most  Makes— New 
&  Used.  Gardiner— MACHINERY  ACRES,  MUL- 
LICA  HILL,  N.  J.  Phone  GRidley  8-6291— or  write 
or  visit.  Twine  $8.50  per  bale. 


SURE  DEATH 
FOR  RATS! 


Rats  eat  your  profits.  They  eat 
Black  Leaf  Warfarin,  too  — until 
it  kills  ’em.  No  bait  shyness.  It’s 
pelleted,  ready  to  use.  No  mixing, 
measuring  or  handling  because 
package  itself  is  bait  station. 

GET  BLACK  LEAF 
WARFARIN  NOW! 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


(682)  30 
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You  can  add  years  of  useful  life  to  old  barns,  poultry 
houses,  hog  houses  and  other  buildings  by  remodeling 
with  concrete.  Replacing  inadequate  foundations,  rotted 
sills,  floors  and  sidewalls  with  concrete  strengthens  and 
extends  the  service  of  the  original  structure. 

Remodeling  with  concrete  is  economical  too.  By 
utilizing  much  of  the  old  construction  you  save  mate¬ 
rial  and  labor.  And  concrete  is  moderate  in  first  cost, 
requires  less  upkeep  and  repair,  lasts  much  longer. 
Result:  low  annual  cost.  Mail  coupon  for  free  booklet, 
“Restoring  Old  Farm  Buildings  with  Concrete 
- paste  coupon  on  back  of  postcard  and  mail  today - v - 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
1528  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pennsylvania 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portiand  cement  and 
concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

Please  send  booklet  on  farm  ,, 

remodeling  and  (list  subject):  Name . 

St.  or  R.  No . . . 

.  Post  Office . State . 
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24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 


1.  PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


Guaranteed  by  ' 
Good  Housekeeping 

"o,.. . 
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2.  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  Z-12,  Columbia,  S-  C. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  19g 


Getting  Governmem 


Out  of  Business 


I OVERNMENT  competition  with 
private  business  is  an  old  prob- 

_ j  lem,  even  in  this  country  with  its 

tradition  of  private  enterprise. 
Some  of  this  competition  dates  back  a 
great  many  years.  Most  of  it  stems 
from  World  War  T,  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930’s,  and  World  War  II.  Not 
until  recently,  however,  has  informa¬ 
tion  been  available  to  enable  the  people 
to  see  how  big  government-in-business 
really  has  become. 

In  what  was  described  as  the  first 
complete  inventory  ever  made  of  fed¬ 
eral  commercial-industrial  activities, 

Percival  F.  Brundage,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  last  month  re¬ 
vealed  that  such  enterprises  total 
19,771,  employ  258,425  civilians,  and 
have  capital  assets  amounting  to  near¬ 
ly  $11.9  billion. 

Mr.  Brundage  characterized  the  in¬ 
ventory  as  “another  step  in  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  long-term  program  to  elim¬ 
inate  unnecessary  government  compe¬ 
tition  with  our  free  enterprise  system.” 
It  is  in  line  with  the  philosophy  ex¬ 
pressed  by  President  Eisenhower  of 
keeping  the  Government  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  stated  in  forthright  language  in  a 
speech  in  St.  Louis  on  September  20, 
1952: 

To  bring  government  closer  to  the 
people  we  will  set  up  these  principles  and 
adhere  to  them :  That  no  federal  project, 
large  or  small,  will  be  undertaken  which 
the  people  can  effectively  do  or  be  helped 
to  do  for  themselves ;  that  no  federal 
project  will  be  undertaken  which  private 
enterprise  can  effectively  undertake ;  that 
no  project  and  no  program  will  be  started 
on  the  federal  level  which  can  be  under¬ 
taken  and  effectively  carried  through  on 
the  State  or  local  level. 


the  Congress  a  year  ago  that  the  tot 
number  of  government  commercia 
and-industrial  type  facilities  in  the  Del 
fense  Department  alone  “probably  ex 
ceeds  2,500.”  ' 

Among  the  47  categories  of  such  ac] 
tivities  were  such  items  as  coffee  roast 
ing  plants,  tree  and  garden  nurserie 
false  teeth  factories,  ice  cream  manu 
facturing  plants,  laundries,  and  sera 
processing  plants. 

Of  the  2,500  total,  the  Commissio 
said  probably  1,000  individual  facilitie: 
could  be  eliminated  “without  injury  t 
our  national  defense  or  any  essentia 
governmental  function.” 

Obstacles  to  Doing  the  Job  I 

The  trouble  is  that  these  enterprises, 
once  embarked  upon,  continue  to  oper 
ate  long  after  the  emergency  has 
passed.  In  the  main,  the  reasons  for 
this  are  two-fold: 

The  first  is  just  plain  inertia.  Sora 


“Beware  of  any  man,  any  group 
of  men  who  claim  that,  given  abso¬ 
lute  power,  they  can  create  an  earth¬ 
ly  paradise.  Such  fanatics  are  pre¬ 
destined  to  create  the  very  close  ap¬ 
proximation  to  hell  which  one  finds 
in  totalitarian  prisons  and  slave  labor 
camps.” — From  My  Retreat  from 
Moscow  by  William  Henry  Chamber¬ 
lin 
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Progress  Being  Made 

That  the  Administration  has  been 
making  headway  in  trimming  down 
governmental  commercial  activities  was 
brought  out  in  the  Brundage  report. 

0  The  Department  of  Defense,  it  was 
stated,  has  termrnated  some  32  types 
of  commercial-industrial  activities. 
These  have  been  ended  at  246  installa¬ 
tions,  and  at  58  more  they  are  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  termination. 

£  The  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Government’s  “housekeeper,” 
has  turned  to  private  concerns  for 
some  60  categories  of  services. 

%  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  has  ceased  making  advances 
and  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 

%  All  27  synthetic  rubber  plants  built 
during  World  War  II  have  been  sold 
to  private  industry  on  terms  substan¬ 
tially  in  excess  of  cost. 

$  The  Inland  Waterways  Corporation 
has  likewise  been  sold  to  private  en¬ 
terprise. 

9  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is 
getting  out  of  the  business  of  owning 
and  operating  the  homes,  stores  and 
other  community  facilities  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

@  Farm  credit  institutions  are  gradu¬ 
ally  being  converted  from  government- 
owned  to  farmer-owned  enterprises,  the 
Budget  Director  stated. 

This  is  an  impressive  list  of  accom¬ 
plishments.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  (Hoover  Commission)  reported  to 


business  activities  carry  on  over  the 
years  simply  because  no  one  has 
bothered  to  reassess  their  need. 

The  second  obstacle  is  likewise  an 
old  story,  but  offers  tougher  resistance 
— the  opposition  of  those  who  are  the 
current  beneficiaries  of  these  activities. 

Many  other  cases  could  be  cited,  in¬ 
cluding  local  resistance  to  abandon¬ 
ment  or  removal  of  unneeded  military 
posts  and  naval  facilities,  veterans’  es¬ 
tablishments,  and  the  like. 

Unfortunately,  such  resistance  too 
often  conies  from  business  interests 
and  others  who  on  other  occasions  are 
quite  ready  to  pass  resolutions  de¬ 
nouncing  government  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  calling  for  stern  eco¬ 
nomies  and  reduction  of  taxes. 


Public  Support  Essential 

Government-run  businesses,  general¬ 
ly  speaking,  pay  no  taxes  and  no  in¬ 
terest  on  the  capital  invested.  Thus 
they  deprive  the  Government  of  taxes 
that  otherwise  would  be  paid  were  pd- 
vate  businesses  conducting  these  opera¬ 
tions.  Still  more  important,  with  the  a  - 
vantage  th«y  receive  from  governmen  > 
they  are  unfair  competition  with  P11' 
vate  industry  upon  which  this  country 
traditionally  depends. 

The  inventory  just  completed  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  is  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
termination  of  this  Administration  0 
press  forward  in  cutting  them  down  0 
size.  Really  to,  succeed,  however,  these 
efforts  must  have  the  support  of  busi 
nessmen  and  the  public  at  large,  no 
just  when  they  affect  the  “other  fellov  ^ 
but  when  their  own  industries  and  o 
calities  are  involved.  — Monthly  he  c 
of  The  First  National  City  Bank  oi 
New  York 
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INDUSTRIAL 

fan  Seccceta"  CAN 

APPLY  EQUALLY 
TO  AGRICULTURE 


THE  OPERATIONAL  pattern  that 
1  has  led  the  Du  Pont  Company  down 
a  rewarding  road  to  industrial  success 
can  be  adapted  to  the  operation  of  a 
farm  business  and  should  produce  the 
same  happy  results,  James  Q.  du  Pont 
believes. 

“Pattern  for  Success”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  du  Pont,  an  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Du  Pont  Company’s 
Public  Relations  Department,-" discussed 
recently  in  an  appearance  ion  the 
“Farm  Forum”  conducted  by  Don 
Tuttle  over  WGY,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Boiled  down  to  their  fundamentals  and 
related  to  agriculture  as  he  interpreted 
them,  the  nine  key  points  in  the  success 
pattern  are: 

1.  FILL  A  NEED. 

Certainly  people  need  to  eat,  and  are 
eating  better  today  than  ever  before  in 
most  of  the  world.  So  by  the  very  na- 
™  ture  of  his  business,  the  farm  operator 
qualifies  automatically  on  this  first 
point. 

2.  HAVE  JOB  KNOW-HOW. 

Farm  people  with  a  farm  background 
have  a  heritage  oi;  generations  of  know¬ 
how  in  working  the  soil,  planting,  rais¬ 
ing,  and  harvesting  crops  and  livestock, 
and  the  other  daily  chores  and  details 
of  farm  management. 

But  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
industrial  laboratories,  and  the  world 
of  both  private  and  governmental  re¬ 
search  are  coi\stantly  uncovering  new¬ 
er  and  better  ways  of  handling  jobs. 

The  successful  farmer  must  ever  im¬ 
prove  his  know-how  by  investigating, 
with  an  open  mind,  new  techniques  of 
doing  his  job  and  adopting  those  new 
Methods  which  can  save  him  money 
or  time,  or  improve  his  product. 

3  MEET  COMPETITION^ 

Just  as  horse-power  farming  failed 
io  keep  pace  with  tractor-power  opera- 
lions,  new  techniques,  new  pieces  of 
equipment,  new  pest  control  chemicals 
~-all  enabling  the  modern  farmer  to 
outproduce  the  generations  that  have 
?one  before — have  meant  that  he  must 
taep  his  operation  modern  if  his  costs 
°f  production  are  to  compete  with  those 
of  his  neighbor. 

Competition  in  this  sense  has  not 
been  competition  for  a  market  so  much 
38  competition  for  a  better  \yay  of  life, 
ttade  possible  by  a  better  return  on  the 
■dvestment  in  money,  time,  and  land. 

4  RESEARCH. 

The  importance  of  research  in  devel- 
0P>ug  better,  more  efficient  methods  of 
‘arming  has  been  receiving  more  and 
[|lore  attention  in  recent  years.  While 

-profits  greatly  from  the  results  of 
basic  research  in  the  laboratories  and 
experimental  stations,  the  farmer  must 
est  many  of  these  new  ideas  in  his 
°\vn  “research  program”  to  determine 
|vbether  new  crops  are  suitable  on  his 
arrn,  whether  improved  types  of  farm 
J'uaehinery  can  be  readily,  adopted  into 
ls  Particular  operation,  etc. 

*4-nd  the  vital  matter  of  maintaining 
safe  operating  conditions  becomes  a 
f^ject  of  intimate  concern  on  the 
arm.  The  injury  that  occurs  from 
ousting  the  untrustworthy  bull,  or 
lom  leaving  the  guard  off  the  silage 
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chopper,  may  even  involve  a  son  or 
daughter. 

5.  THRIFT  AND  ECONOMY. 

Since  the  days  when  milk  was  sep¬ 
arated  on  the  farm  and  the  skimmed 
milk  fed  to  pigs,  calves,  or  chickens, 
thrift  has  been  a  watchword  on  any 
well-managed  farm.  Today,  with  larg¬ 
er  investments  in  machinery,  buildings, 
and  livestock,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  the  pennies  be  watched  so  dol¬ 
lars  will  not  slip  away. 

6.  ACT  SO  THAT  ADDITIONAL 
CAPITAL  CAN  BE  SECURED  WHEN 
NEEDED. 

This  means  more  than  just  keeping 
on  friendly  terms  with  your  banker.  It 
means  keeping  up  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  farm  land  and  buildings 
so  they  may  serve  as  good  collateral 
when  a  loan  is  needed.  It  means  de¬ 
veloping  good  markets  for  your  crops 
so  loan  agencies  will  consider  those 
prospective  crops  as  good  security.  It 
means  keeping  your  credit  rating  A-l, 
so  there  will  be  no  question  about  ad¬ 
ditional  credit  when  you  require  it. 

But  above  all,  it  means  establishing 
and  maintaining  personal  integrity 
among  friends  and  neighbors. 

7.  PLOW  BACK  EARNINGS  — 
HEAVILY! 

This  is  something  that  good  farms 
accomplish  literally,  through  the  plow¬ 
ing  under  of  fertilizer.  Investing  farm 
earnings  in  needed  improvements  is  in 
every  way  an  investment  in  the  future 
welfare  of  the  farm  family. 

The  old  expression  of  making  the 
farm  “pay  for  itself”  is  an  oversimplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  sort  of  money  manage¬ 
ment  that  takes  upkeep  of  the  property 
into  consideration  along  with  providing 
for  immediate  personal  needs. 

8.  DIVERSIFY  AND  DEPART¬ 
MENTALIZE. 

The  old  story  of  not  putting  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket,  plus  the  good  ad-: 
vice  that  the  girl  who  gathers  those 
eggs  may  not  be  able  to  plow  the  field 
— these  homespun  rules  may  be  more 
important  than  ever  in  modern  times. 

In  a  multiple  crop  operation,  one 
crop  which  sells  at  a  profitable  price 
may  often  save  the  day  when  other 
commodities  become  a  drug  on  the 
market.  Also,  in-  this  day  of  specializ¬ 
ation,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  smart 
to  assign  every  person  on  the  farm  his 
or  her  particular  chores  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  so  each  may  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  jobs  they  perform. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  practice  in 
this  division  of  farm  responsibilities  is 
the  tendency  to  hand  the  work  of  farm 
record  keeping  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
whose  patience  and  thoroughness  is  of¬ 
ten  a  valuable  asset  in  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  Someone  must  be  willing  to  be 
“chained  to  the  record  books.” 

9.  OWNER  MANAGEMENT  AND 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION  TO  BUSI¬ 
NESS. 

Here  again,  the  typical  American 
farmer  owns  and  manages  his  business. 
If  he  is  a  successful  manager,  he  has 
learned  that  he  alone  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  taking  calculated  busi¬ 
ness  risks. 


you  ARE  HELPING 
TO  PAY  THE  ELECTRIC 
BILLS  OF  A  SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGED  FEW... 

I 

why? 

THEY  ENJOY  TAX-FREE  POWER 

Four  out  of  every  five  Americans  today  are  helping  to 
pay  the  electric  bills  of  the  fifth  American.  These  “favored 
few”  are  customers  of  federal  power  projects  and  cooperatives 
financed  with  government  money.  Such  projects  pay  ho  federal 
income  tax  at  all  and  are  not  subject  to  many  local  taxes.  In 
fact,  the  investments  that  make  them  possible  are  also  tax- 
exempt.  This  avoidance  of  taxes  is  the  only  reason  they  can 
sell  their  electricity  at  such  low  rates. 

THEY  ARE  “PREFERRED” 

“Preference”  in  the  electric  utility  business  means  the  pro¬ 
visions  in  federal  laws  that  give  to  certain  favored  groups  — 
municipalities,  power  districts  and  rural  electric  cooperatives — 
the  first  right  to  buy  subsidized  electricity  from  federal  power 
pi'ojects. 

YOU  ARE  DISCRIMINATED  AGAINST 

As  a  result  of  these  “preference”  clauses,  the  customers  of 
the  privately  owned  electric  companies,  yourself  included,  are 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  customers  of  those  preferred 
groups. .  \ 

SUPPOSE  THE  POSTMAN  ONLY 
STOPPED  AT  ONE  OR  TWO  HOMES 
ON  YOUR  STREET 

We  all  support  the  Post  Office,  so  wouldn’t  you  complain 
if  the  postman  delivered  mail  to  only  one  or  two  “preferred” 
houses  on  your  street?  You’d  call  that  discrimination  and 
that’s  what  power  “preference”  is. 

PREFERENCE  IS  A  POLITICAL  “TOOL” 

In  recent  years,  the  preference  idea  became  a  political  tool 
to  get  more  and  more  of  your  tax  money  to  build  more  and 
bigger  federal  power  plants  to  send  the  power  over  longer 
transmission  lines  to  more  “preference”  customers.  And  some 
political  power  proponents  even  claimed  that  “preference”  gave 
them  the  right  to  create  “preference”  customers  by  promoting 
more  political  power  systems. 

WHO  WANTS  PREFERENCE? 

“Preference”  is  not  approved  even  by  users  of  electricity 
who  are  supposed  to  benefit  by  it.  In  recent  surveys  more  than 
70%  of  co-op  members  and  customers  of  municipally-owned 
systems  have  expressed  disapproval  of  such  discrimination. 

THE  FAIRER  WAY  WOULD  BE . . . 

*  Equal  Taxation  For  All 
*  Power  Equality  For  All 

Let’s  Follow  The  Fairer  Way! 

< 

Rochester  Gas  and  El  ectric 
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—  Amei'ican  Agriculturist,  October  20,  19; 


“J’ll  never  leave  the 
farm -but  now  J 
can  take  it  easy” 


“We  take  a  lot  of  trips  and  we 
like  traveling,  but  we’re  always 
glad  to  get  back  home.  I’ll  be  a 
farmer  till  I  die,  but  it’s  good 
to  be  able  to  have  someone 
else  do  the  real  hard  work. 
That’s  one  of  the  nice  things 
about  my  Farmers  and  Traders 
Retirement  Income.” 

You  can  have  the  money  you 
will  need  when  you  “retire”  if 
you  start  saving  now  through 
the  Farmers  and  Traders  Re¬ 
tirement  Income  Plan,  which 
also  gives  your  family  income 
protection.  This  plan  has  been 
specially  designed  for  men 
with  moderate  income. 

—  — • Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details  —  — 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  ! 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  I,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation,  * 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  I 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans.  | 

Name . .  .Age. . .  I 

St.  or  RD . . . I 

'City. . . . . State . ! 


Your  best 
price 
support! 

...  a  new 


CRAINE 

SILO 


“You  can’t  stay  in  the  Dairy  or  Beef 
business  unless  you  feed  Silage.”  A 
Craine  Silo  will  save  your  crop  from 
bottom  to  top.  All  types  available  — 
wood,  tile,  concrete  —  one  just  right 
for  your  farm.  Write  us  today  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  prices  .  .  . 


Craine,  Inc.,  1026  Pine  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


FA  STFR 

CUTTING  SPEEDS 


224  Main  St. 
Ashland,  Mass. 


with  LOMBARD’S 
MODEL  CHAIN  SAW 


Direct 


rom 


*17650 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


Be  Sure  to  Read  Tilts 
And  Don’t  Get  Caught 


"I  paid  a  couple  of  men  from  out  of 
town  to  spray  paint  my  barn,  but  most 
of  the  paint  washed  off  during  the  first 
hard  rain." 

That’s  just  one  of  the  complaints  re¬ 
ceived  by  our  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  from  farmers  who  have 
suffered  appalling  losses  from  dealing 
with  unreliable  out-of-town  contractors 
who  apply  roofing,  siding,  paint,  storm 
windows,  etc.  to  farm,  buildings. 

Here  are  other  typical  complaints: 

"After  the  job  was  finished  we  found 
that  a  local  builder  would  have  done  a 
better  job  for  half  the  money." 

"I  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  a  nearby  city  to  ask  for  help  in  picking 
a  contractor  to  reroof  my  barn.  They  rec¬ 
ommended  exactly  two  out  of  eight  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  city,  and  had  plenty  of  un¬ 
complimentary  remarks  about  the  others." 

"I- signed  the  completion  certificate  be¬ 
cause  the  man  said  he  was  going  to  get 
married  the  next  day  and  needed  the 
\money.  In  a  few  days  I  found  a  number  of 
things  wrong  with  the  job  but  now  I  can't 
get  them  corrected." 

"The  roofing  job  on  our  barn  was 
guaranteed  for  10  years.  After  3  years  it 
is  leaking  badly,  but  letters  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  come  back  unclaimed." 

"The  job  an  out-of-town  company  did  on 
storm  windows  for  us  shows  very  poor 
workmanship  but  when  I  complained  to 
the  bank  where  I  am  making  my  pay¬ 
ments,  I  was  told  that  I  must  pay  them 
and  that  any  complaint  should  be  made 
to  the  contractor." 

"An  agent  told  us  that  we  could  get 
our  house  newly  sided  for  nothing  be¬ 
cause  our  house  would  be  a  model  and 
his  company  would  pay  us  a  commission 
on  every  -job  they  sold  as  a  result." 

"Our  new  storm  windows  do  not  fit  and 
the  wind  blows  in  around  them,  but  the 
contractor  shows  no  intention  of  fixing 
them." 

Such  letter's  from  subscribers  make 
us  fighting  mad  but  the  only  perman¬ 
ent  cure  for  the  situation  is  for  you  to 
refuse  to  deal  with  a  company  until 
you  are  absolutely  sure  of  its  relia¬ 
bility.  That’s  why  we  are  telling  you  of 
some  of  the  pitfalls  to  avoid. 

Judging  from  the  hundreds  of  letters 
we  get,  the  chief  reason  why  dur  sub¬ 
scribers  deal  with  contractors  about 
which  they  know  nothing  is  that  a 
salesman  from  a  distant  city  appears 
just  when  the  work  is  needed,  and  the 
job  is  given  in  good  faith  without  think¬ 
ing  that  a  better  deal  might  be  secured 
locally.  Almost  invariably,  the  price  is 
quoted  on  a  monthly  installment  basis, 
which  makes  it  seem  smaller.  Then  as 
soon  as  the  job  is  finished  and  a  com¬ 
pletion  certificate  signed;  the  contract 
is  sold  to  a  bank  and  the  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  begin. 

In  such  cases  the  bank  becomes  what 


is  called  an  innocent  third  party  and 
can  force  payment  by  legal  means  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
done.  Most  banks  will  not  buy  a  con¬ 
tract  without  a  signed  completion  cer¬ 
tificate,  but  a  contractor — no  matter 
how  unreliable — ordinarily  finds  little 
difficulty  in  getting  the  customer’s  sig¬ 
nature  on  the  certificate.  Often  the  cus¬ 
tomer  does  not  understand  what  he  is 
signing  and  occasionally  a  sob  story 
is  told  like  the  one  from  the  man  who 
needed  the  money  to  go  on  a  wedding 
trip.  Even  though  the  farmer  inspects 
the  job,  he  may  overlook  serious  faults, 
and  occasionally  these  faults  may  not 
appear  until  after  some  weeks  or 
months. 

However,  our  first  caution  to  you  is 
this:  Don’t  sign  a  completion  certifi¬ 
cate,  no  matter  who  the  contractor  is, 
until  you  have  given  the  job  a  very 
careful  inspection. 

Even  before  that,  get  an  estimate  on 
the  cost  of  the  job  from  two  or  three 
companies,  one  of  whom  is  a  local 
builder  or  contractor.  Too  much  money 
is  involved  in  a  job  of  this  sort  to  take 
one  man’s  estimate.  Even  honest  esti¬ 
mates  vary  considerably,  and  there  are 
many  cases  where  some  out-of-town, 
fly-by-night  outfit  has  charged  double 
what  the  job  is  worth.  Even  if  the 
workmanship  is  satisfactory,  this  is 
costly  business. 

Even  though  it  is  true  that  a  bank 
can  force  payment  once  they  have 
bought  a  contract,  we  often  recommend 
that  a  subscriber  who  has  a  just  com-, 
plaint  write  the  bank,  stating  that  he 
will  pay  for  the  job  only  after  the  con¬ 
tractor  completes  it  satisfactorily. 

When  a  subscriber  makes  that  state¬ 
ment  to  a  bank,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing,  here  is  what  happens:  The 
bank  informs  him  that  he  will  have  to 
pay,  which  is  true,  but  if  he  does  not 
pay,  most  banks  are  hesitant  about 
bringing  legal  action. 

Before  they  do  that  they  are  almost 
certain  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  contractor,  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
pressure  the  contractor  understands. 
He  knows  that  if  a  bapk  has  too  many 
complaints  and  too  much  trouble  mak¬ 
ing  collections,  it  will  not  buy  contracts 
from. him  in  the  future.  In  fact,  some 
banks  are  already  refusing  to  buy  con¬ 
tracts  from  certain  contractors. 

Never  fall  for  that  old  gag  that  you 
will  get  a  commission  for  every  job  sold 
to  those  who  see  the  job  done  on  your 
house  or  barn,  or  whom  you  recommend 
as  prospects.  The  idea  of  getting  your 
work  free  is  an  appealing  sales  argu¬ 
ment  but  it  never  works  out  that  way 
and  both  the  salesman  and  the  com¬ 
pany  know  it! 

Don’t  sign  a  contract  with  anyone 
unless  you  are  sure  you  can  afford  it. 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page ) 


LIVE  MODERN., 

TAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
AND  ENJOY  IT! 

DO  IT  WITH  A 


Badger 


BARN  CLEANER 


Why  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
chores  every  day  when  you  can  be  a 
modern  dairy  farmer  by  using  a  Bad¬ 
ger  Barn  Cleaner.  It  will  make  your 
life  easier  and  give  you  more  spare 
time  than  you've  ever  hod.  Badger  is 
the  most  efficient  cleaner  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  out-perform  and 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Investigate  today  and  you  will 
see  what  you've  been  missing. 


Write  for  Booklet  on  The  New  Badger 
Silo  Unloader. 


Installation 
and  Service 
Specialists  in 
All  Dairy  Sec¬ 
tions  of  U.S.A. 
and  Canada. 


Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  CH  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bam  Equipment  □ 

Name  ^ 

Address  _____ 

City  State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


New 


UNIVERSAL 


Jet  System  for 
sjl  deep  or  shallow  wells 


If  you  want  abundant  cheap 
water,  it’ll  pay  k  inst  ,|. 

new  UNIVERSAL  high  qua 

ity  jet  water  system.  You  | 
save  on  initial  cost.  Un 
sal  package  systems  are  low  in  (ost  m  '  ( 
expensive  to  install.  You 11 1 5a.v.e,°?  Lgrs  of  I 
Universal  jets  are  rugged  built  for  y 
dependable  service.  There  s  only  °  Mi?aVe 
ing  part  and  it’s  above  ground.  You  ll^ 
on  power.  Universal  jets  provide  'their 
per  horsepower  than  other  p„?rp.Snunip- 
sire  and  operate  only  when  they  are  PUP. 
ing  water.  Wide  choice  of  m°d®'s.cft°needs. 
low  or  deep  wells  to  meet  your  exact 


SEND  FOR 

informative 

booklet. 


UNIVERSAL  pump 


Upper  Court  St.,  Binghamton,  New  York 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  name  of 
dealer.  Depth  of  my  well  is - - 


Name_ 


Address_ 


TIME  .WELL  SPENT 


me  taken  to  -ead  the  advertisement* 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Is  time 
ill  spent — to-  "here  is  no  better  w  7 
keep  well  informed  on  new  thing 
the  market  what  to  buy  at  wna. 
ice  and  where  to  go  to  get  wn  i( 

_ mh  ao/ 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


uerican  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1956  — 
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Be  Sure  (o  Read  This  and  Oon’t  Get  Caught 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


|  jo  often  the  monthly  payments  seem 
Laii  at  first  but  they  can  become  so 
fcehsome  that  some  bad  luck  makes 
■impossible  to  meet  them.  Then  comes 
pe pressure,  even  to  court  action.  And 
■member  that  if  you  do  get  into 
Luble,  a  local  contractor  and  a  local 
Lik  will  give  you  far  more  considera- 
lot  than  total  strangers. 

I  Examine  that  fine  sounding  guaran¬ 
tee  with  a  critical  eye.  What  does  it 
liarantee  and  who  will  stand  back  of 
Be  guarantee  ?  Too  often  the  contrac¬ 
tor  blames  the  material,  the  manufac- 
iurer  blames  the  workers,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  left  holding  the  bag. 

I  You  may  wonder  why  such  concerns 
Ire  allowed  to  continue  in  business.  The 
iwer  is  that  the  law  protects  no  one 
■gainst  making  a  bad  bargain.  In  most 
lases  the  written  (but  not  oral)  terms 
if  the  contract  are  met  by  the  con¬ 
tractor,  at  least  to  the  point  Where 
fraud  cannot  be  proven.  But  they  can 
lie  put  out  of  business  and  the  wav  to 

★  ★ 

I  The  bonds  of  matrimony  are  a 
[food  investment  only  when  the  inter¬ 
est  is  kept  up. — Author  Unknown 

*★★★★★★★★ 

So  it  is  for  all  prospective  customers  to 
kfuse  to  deal  with  them. 

!  To  sum  up  the  causes  for  complaint, 
they  are  about  like  this : 

1.  Exorbitant  charges. 

2.  Inferior  materials  and  workman- 
iiip. 

3.  Strong  sounding  guarantees  which 
ire  indefinite  and  unenforceable. 

I  Companies  which  go  out  of  busi- 
less  or  which  move  and  cannot  be  lo¬ 
oted. 

o.  Neglect  in  making  minor  correc¬ 
tors  once  they  have  your  money. 

In  the  case  of  spray  painters,  an 
merican  Agriculturist  field  repre- 
intative  actually  saw  a  spray  paint 
'lick  with  an  out-of-state  license  pull 


into  a  gas  station  and  have  the  spray 
paint  tank  filled  up  with  gas.  That  is 
one  explanation  for  the  fact  that  some 
paint  put  on  by  such  gyps  washes  off 
the  first  time  it  rains. 

By  no  means  do  we  claim  that  all 
out-of-towji  contractors  are  unreliable 
or  dishonest.  We  do  warn  and  urge  our 
readers  to  give  local  builders  a  chance 
to  bid  on  jobs,  to  be  certain  they  are 
dealing  with  reliable  concerns  before 
they  sign  a  contract,  and  to  be  sure  the 
terms  of  the  contract  have  been  met 
before  they  sign  a  completion  certifi¬ 
cate. 

1  —  A.  a.  — ‘ 

EIGHT  WAYS  TO  SAVE 
LABOR  ON  POULTRY 
FARMS 

(1)  HAVE  LARGE  PENS.  This  means 
flocks  of  from  250  to  1,000  birds  or 
more  in  one  pen. 

(2)  HAVE  AN  AUTOMATIC  SUPPLY 
OF  WATER  the  year-round  with  an 
efficient  method  of  disposal  of  waste 
water. 

(3)  ARRANGE  TO  HAVE  THE  FEED 
CONVEYED  to  bins  above  the  pens 
where  it  can  be  brought  out  by  chute 
into  the  pens;  or  have  bins  on  the  same 
floor  level  with  doors  wrhich  open  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  pens. 

(4)  HAVE  A  NESTING  ROOM,  or 
sections  of  nests,  NEAR  THE  DOOR 
where  the  caretaker  enters. 

(5)  HAVE  THE  ROOM  WHERE  THE 
EGGS  ARE  KEPT  either  in  the  same 
building,  in  the  basement,  or  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  building. 

(6)  COMBINE  AS  MANY  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  AS  POSSIBLE  on  one  trip 
through  the  house. 

(7)  PROVIDE  A  HANDY  METHOD 
of  disposal  of  the  droppings  and  litter 
from  the  house. 

(8)  CONTINUE  TO  STUDY  the  chore 
route  for  possible  improvements  in  ar¬ 
rangement  and  work  methods. 

- — Wendell  Earle,  Cornell  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics 


SPEAKING  OF  ‘BIG  BUSINESS'— 


ycm/ie  b&svlczAtg 
up'ttieAiglittAee 


when  you  finance  through  Cooperative  Farm  Credit 

!  j 

THRIFTY 

LONG  TERM  PRODUCTION  ^ 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  CREDIT 

FARM  MORTGAGE  LOANS  FARM  OPERAT,N<*  LOANS 


V 


Up  to  33  years  to  repay  — 
low  interest  rate. 


See  your  local  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  or 
Production  Credit  Associ¬ 
ation  —  or  write:  Dept. 
A -88  310  State  Street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Available  for  all  short  term 
farm  business  needs. 


N  FLA 


Federal  Land  Bank  and  Production  Credit  Loans 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


The  J 

SHOOTING-EST  GUN 
YOU'LL  EVER  OWN! 

ITHACA 

FEATHERLIGHT  REPEATER 

featuring  the  amazing  new 
Ithaca  Ravbar  front  sight 

You've  got  to  hold  it  in  your  hands  to  know 
why  this  is  the  only  gun  for  you.  From  the  tip 
of  its  barrel  to  the  end  of  its  stock,  it's  crafted 
for  shooting  pleasure! 

Beautiful  finished  walnut  stock  and  forend, 
fast,  smooth  action;  exclusive,  safe,  bottom- 
ejection  ...  all  the  fine  features  you  want  in 
your  gun! 

Plus  Ithaca's  new  Raybar  front  sight  that  pin¬ 
points  your  target  under  any  weather  conditions. 
Its  scientific  light-gathering  principle  gives  you  a 
glowing  red  dot  ...  in  dawn,  dusk,  rain  or  fog. 

See  your  Ithaca  Dealer  today  .  .  .you'll  be 
on  your  way  to  real  shooting  enjoyment! 

You'll  fnd  a  model  to  suit  you  at  a  price  that 
will  fit  your  pocketbook  .  .  .  from  $89.95  up. 


Send  25c  for  booklet  on  Shooting 
Tips  and  Featherlight  Information 


ITHACA  GUN  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  14  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Since  1880  -  ‘‘Great  Gu-ns” 


BUY  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


(686)  34 


FEEDS  WITH 


You  can  make  more  money  with  3-Nitro 
in  your  feed  because  it  helps  lower  costs, 
improves  quality  and  increases  profits. 


AltCRS 

take  on  market  meat  fast 
.  .  .  have  redder  combs, 
excellent  color,  better 
feathering  .  .  .  consume  less  feed 
per  pound  of  market  weight. 


«;?:• 


> 


w 


.  develop  good  conforma- 
tion,  become  sturdy, 
healthy  birds  with  better 
resistance  to  stress  conditions. 
3-Nitro  helps  improve  fertility  and 
hatchability  too. 

LAYERS 

on  either  a  free  feeding, 
or  restricted  program,  go 
into  production  with  add¬ 
ed  vitality  to  resist  disease  burdens 
and  lay  as  many  as  a  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  bird! 


It’s  been  proven  on  millions  of  birds;  you 
can  make  more  money  with  3-Nitro  in  your 
feeds.  Ask  your  feed  supplier  for  feeds 
containing  3-Nitro.  Write  for  literature. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 


Charles  City,  Iowa 


When  you  need 
poultry  medicines 
ask  for 


4- 

ISALSBURYS 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Discount  is 
now  in  effect.  Please  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  chicks  you  want  and  when  you  want 
them.  We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  monev  saving  advance  order 
discount.  Also,  we'll  mail  you  our  new 
catalog.  Sincerely,  Monroe  C.  Babcock, 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Route  it 3G, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68 
Write  tor  Samples  and  Stock  Siies. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  I877> 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


OP  N.Y.S.  Leghorn  BREEDS 

At  5th  Central  N-  X^prf 
Sample  Test.  New  p 

Write  for  free  bulletins, 

list,  catalog. 

BULKLEY'S  lEGHO^S 

Our  41st  Year  — 


Phil  Alampi,  New  Jersey  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  holding  the  Hen  of  the  Year  owned 
by  J.  J.  Warren  of  North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  At  the  left  in  the  picture  is 
George  Warren  and  at  right  is  J.  J.  Warren  Jr. 


—  -American  Agriculturist,  October  20 


Andrew  Danish,  right,  NEPPCO  President,  congratulating  Mrs.  Lillian  Taylor,  winner 
of  the  title.  Poultry  Woman  of  the  Year,  while  Mrs.  Almena  Crane  of  Pittstown,  New 
Jersey,  runner-up,  looks  on. 


NEPPCO  Does  It  Again 

£x&c&it4  and  7 
'PCea&e  (ZoavettUoa 


|  VIDENCE  that  the  northeast 
poultry  industry  is  alive  and 
virile  was  everywhere  at  the 
NEPPCO  meeting  and  show  at 
Syracuse,  October  2-4.  No  one  can  pos¬ 
sibly  report  adequately  on  the  many 
activities  and  therefore,  we  plan  to  put 
emphasis  on  a  number  of  interesting 
contests. 

For  example,  there  was  the  naming 
of  the  NEPPCO  Poultry  Woman  of  the 
Year.  Mrs.  Lillian  Taylor  of  Gobble 
Green  Farm,  Easton,  Maryland,  won 
this  coveted  title,  with  second  place 
going  to  Mrs.  Almena  Crane  of  Pitts¬ 
town,  New  Jersey,  and  third,  to  Mrs. 
Winifred  Jones  of  Wauseon,  Ohio. 

The  much  prized  title,  Hen  of  the 
Year,  went  to  a  barred  cross  hen  owned 
by  J.  J.  Warren  of  North  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  winner  laid  342 
eggs  in  351  days  at  the  official  state'- 
egg  laying  test  at  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

Runner-up  in  the  competition  was  a 
white  leghorn  hen,  entered  by;  Honeg¬ 
ger’s  Breeding  Farm,  Forrest,  Illinois, 
which  came  almost  within  a  point  of 
the  winner. 


Metz  Hatchery,  Belleville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Crosses — Kerr  Chickeries  Com¬ 
pany,  Frdnchtown,  New  Jersey. 

The  title,  Poultry  Boy  of  the  Year, 
went  to  Lee  Kaltenbach  of  Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvania,  with  second  honors  go¬ 
ing  to  John  L.  Palm,  Homer,  New 
York. 


Entries  of  baby  chicks  numbering 
102  from  14  states  competed  for  the 
championship  in  the  egg  to  chick  show. 
The  winner  was  a  group  of  25  frisky 
white  leghorn  baby  chicks  from  Burl- 
ing’s  Hatchery  of  Oxford',  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  score  on  this  entry  was 
97.6  out  of  a  possible  100.  Second  place 
went  to  the  entry  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Hatchery  at  Harrisburg. 

Winners  in  the  various  breed  divi¬ 
sions  were  as  follows:  Rhode  Island 
Reds — Webster  Poultry  Farm,  Auburn, 
New  York;  New  Hampshires — Christie 
Poultry  Farms,  Incorporated,  Kings¬ 
ton,  JNew  Hampshire;  White  Rocks — 
Burling’s  Hatchery;  Inbred  Crosses — 


The  champion  dressed  turkey  was  a 
bird  produced  by  John  Enders  of 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
champion  dressed  chicken  went  to  Vito 
Luciani  of  Woodbridge,  Connecticut. 

Honegger’s  Breeder  Hatchery  of  For¬ 
rest,  Illinois,  had  the  world’s  champion 
test  pen.  13  white  leghorns  that  in  a 
period  of  50  weeks  laid  a  total  of 
3,659  white  birds,  an  average  of  284 
eggs  per  bird. 

Gene  and  Laura  Carson  of  Appom¬ 
attox,  Virginia,  won  top  honors  in  the 
4-H  egg  grading  contest  and  Alan  Put¬ 
nam  and  Lyle  Goodnow  of  West  Swan- 
zey,  New  Hampshire,  were  winners  in 
the  FFA  egg  grading  contest. 

In  his  report  as  President  of 
NEPPCO  Andrew  Danish  of  Troy,  New 
York,  expressed  his  opinion  that  while 
the  farmer  is  still  substantially  in  con¬ 
trol,  there  is  a  danger  that  control  will 
be  lost  to  big  business. 

“I’m  earnestly  hoping  farmers  who 
think  differently  are  right,  and  I’m 
wrong  about  the  wresting  of  control 
from  the  individual  farmer,”  he  added. 
“I  feel,  as  many  of  you  do,  that  some 
businesses  and  family  farms  operated 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  are  vital  ingredients  in  all  that  is 
good  about  the  American  way  of  life.” 

Several  hundred  turkey  growers  met 
for  a  discussion  on  the  management  of 
young  turkeys  under  the  chairmanship 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


per  cow  per  da] 


for  BIGGER  Milk  Chedd 
...Better  Calves? 


Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  powerful  Vitamin  A  per  ounce! 
Vitamins  D,  E,  minerals,  tonic  drugs! 
Definitely  promotes  better  feed-to-" 
milk  conversion.  Offsets  sluggish 
cows.  Builds  against  freshening 
strains.  Aids  growth,  helps  assure! 
breeding  and  stronger  calves.  Used 
by  successful  dairymen.  Costs  only  2^1 
per  cow  per  day.  3  sizes,  all  stores.1 
(AND  to  avoid  calves’  scours  get] 
proven  KALF-KARE). 


Kow-Kari 


LOOK  for  new 
Red  &  Black  Labi 
At  your  Dealers' 

FREE  Cow  Book 


Write  for  NEW  24-pi 
helpful  Booklet: "Corel 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattl 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATIO 
COMPANY 
Lyndonville  12,  Vt. 


SAVE  33%...Buy  50  lb.  Dm 


HONEGGER 

.  Qua  / 


I 


NEW  YORK 
Williamson 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Fredonia 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 

Geneseo 

KORNBAU  POULTRY  FARM 
East  Moriches 
LUKERT'S  HATCHERY 

Callieoon 

H.  E.  OHLS  CO.,  INC. 

Trumansburg 

SAARI  KO SKINEN  HATCHERY 

Hyde  Park 
VANCREST  FARM 

NEW  JERSEY 
Lakewood 

GOLDEN  EGG  HATCHERY 
Minotola 

PARENTI’S  HATCHERY 


Goodyear 

SUBURBANITE 


NU-TREAD 


SNOW-TREADS 


SPECIAL  LOW  Pr,c£| 

$10.91 


11.91 

12.9* 


600-16  $8.95  ZJP',1! 

650-16  9.95  760-15 

white’ WALLS- AVAILABLE  @  S-  fa<*  eX| 

WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  .  ■ 

Brand  New  Military  Mud-Snow  Tires. 
750-20  only.  Fully  Guar.  Tax  inch  ^ 

(Send  chk.  or  M.  O.  Prices  FOB.  Ph' 


(Send  chk.  or  m.  u.  Knces> 

BELMONT  TIRE  Cf 

1 001  -AA  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.,  PHILA.  • 
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(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

n  W.  Carlson  of  Unity  Feeds,  Bos- 
L  Massachusetts. 

^Remembering  that  our  Million-Dol- 
IrBaby  is  virtually  sightless  at  hatch, 
.have  to  do  everything  possible  to 
lie  sure  it  finds  feed  quickly,”  he 
id,  "So  we  provide  enough  feed  con¬ 
fers  so  a  poult  can  hardly  turn 
ground  without  putting  its  beak  into 
id. 

'Water  is  the  most  vital  element  in 
Ijoult  nutrition.  Water  founts  should 
5  so  spread  out  through  the  pens  that 
5  poult  never  has  to  walk  very  far  to 
>ach  one. 

“Perhaps  we  can’t  force  our  poults 
o  drink,  but  we  can  lead  them  to  wa- 
|er  And  during  those  first  few  days  of 
united  vision,  perhaps  we  should,  with 
jolored  light,  glass  marbles  or  other 
■ttractions,  aid  them  in  finding  the 
later.” 

Mr.  T.  Coleman  Andrews  in  his  talk 
|riticized  our  income  tax  laws  stating 
;  the  income  tax  was  conceived  up- 
in  a  philosophy  of  “soak  the  rich.” 
(Taxes  are  too  complicated,”  he  stated, 
it  is  unfair  to  penalize  the  folks 


ill! 


Coleman  Andrews,  former  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr.  An- 
(ews  was  a  featured  speaker  at  the 

position. 


who  are  most  productive  and  most 
capable. 

E.  Marvin  Herr  of  Willow  Street, 
Pennsylvania,  told  his  audience  that 
poultrymen  who  raise  chickens  in  cag¬ 
es  can  make  a  profit  when  others  can’t. 
To  back  up  his  statement  he  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  “individual  cujling  on 
an  accurate  basis,  better  feed  conver¬ 
sion,  less  mortality,  constant  supply  of 
large  eggs,  higher  production,  and  the 
elimination  of  broody  hens,  picking 
birds  and  egg  eaters.” 

Mr.  Herr  is  a  pioneer  cage  operator 
rearing  5,000  chickens  in  individual 
cages. 

NEPPCO  officers  were  elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Harold  Klahold  of  Preston, 
Maryland,  president;  Ernest  F.  Smith 
Jr.,  Kenton,  Delaware,  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Ralph  M.  Hunt,  Lincolnville, 
Maine,  second  vice  president;  Warren 
W.  Hawley  III,  Batavia,  third  vice 
president;  Russell  Sturtevant,  Halifax, 
Massachusetts,  secretary,  and  James  C. 
Weisel,  Rosemont,  New  Jersey,  re-elect¬ 
ed  treasurer.  Retiring  President  Danish 
was  named  a  director-at-large. 

The  poultry  show  occupied  two  floors 
at  the  War  Memorial  Building  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Just  about  every  conceivable  need 
of  poultrymen  was  shown.  There  were 
feeds,  remedies  for  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites,  egg  washers,  automatic  feeders, 
cartons,  etc.  We  could  go  on  for  pages 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  exhibits 
were  unusually  well  presented  and 
that  poultrymen  showed  keen  interest. 

Tips  on  Winter 

_ _ _  > 

Tractor  Care 

During  cold  winter  months,  the  cool-% 
ing  system  is  the  most  vulnerable  part 
of  a  tractor.  Improper  maintenance  can 
result  in  a  split  engine  block  or  radi¬ 
ator — and  a  stiff  repair  bill. 

To  protect  this  valuable  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  against  damage,  the  following 
program  is  recommended  by  Du  Pont 
cooling  system  experts: 

1.  Drain  and  flush  the  radiator  and 
engine  block  with  a  chemical  cleaner. 
This  gets  rid  of  accumulated  rust 
sludge  which  clogs  up  the  narrow  wa¬ 


Wilbur  Clark,  Editor  of  Everybody's  Poultry  Magazine,  presenting  plaque  and  sav¬ 
ings  bond  to  Lee  Kaltenbach  of  Pennsylvania  and  John  Palm  of  New  York. 


ter  passages,  causing  an  overheated 
motor. 

/ 

2.  Clean  the  leaves,  dirt,  and  insects 
out  of  the  radiator  fins  to  permit  air 
to  circulate  freely. 

3.  Check  the  radiator  and  hose  con¬ 
nections  for  leaks — and  see  if  the  hoses 
are  worn  or  cracked.  To  install  new 
hoses,  clean  pipe  connections  and  apply 
a  thin  layer  of  non-hardening  sealing 
compound.  Replace  worn  out  hose 
clamps,  or  clamps  thaat  pinch  the  hose. 

4.  Inspect  the  thermostat  to  see  that 
it  is  working  properly. 

5.  Replace  worn  or  dried-out  fan 
belts — and  tighten  or  straighten  loose 
or  bent  fan-blades. 

6.  Install  anti-freeze  after  mixing  it 
thoroughly  with  water.  To  avoid  losing 
any  of  the  anti-freeze  solution,  in  the 
overflow  tube,  pour  it  carefully  from  a 
water  can  with  a  long  spout. 

7.  Add  enough  water  to  the  cooling 
system  to  fill  one  half  of  the  top  radi¬ 
ator  tank. 

8.  Test  the  anti-freeze  solution  with 
a  hydrometer  to  make  certain  your 
tractor  is  protected  against  freezing  at 


the  lowest  likely  temperature  in  the 
area. 

Anti-freeze  time  also  is  time  to 
change  to  winter  grade  oil — and  to  do  a 
complete  grease  job.  And  don’t  forget 
to  grease  the  wheel  bearings. 

—  A.  a.  — 

MEASURING  STIC  K 

In  these  days  when  farmers  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  cost-price  squeeze — time  spent 
in  management  can  be  the  most  profi¬ 
table  time  spent. 

A  dairyman  finds  it  is  useful  to  have 
some,  kind  of  measuring  stick  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  herd.  And  the 
men  at  Michigan  State  University  fig¬ 
ure  that  the  dairyman  who  gets  a  good 
return  for  his  work  needs  to  have-: 

At  least  200,000  lbs.  of  milk  sold  per 
year  per  full-time  worker. 

A  yearly  income  of  $1,500.  for  each 
$1,000.  invested  in  equipment. 

A  herd  made  up  of  cows  that  produce 
at  least  10,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year. 

Milk  sales  of  at  least  $350.  per  cow. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  high  quality 
roughage  which  is  fed  in  liberal 
amounts. 
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What  Size  Water  Heater  for  the  Milkhouse? 


(of  course, it’s 
electric) 

With  the  coming  of  bulk  milk  coolers 
and  pipe  line  milkers,  another  need 
for  LOTS  OF  HOT  WATER  has  been 
added  to  the  ever-growing  list  of  hot 
water  requirements  on  a  dairy  farm. 

/ 

The  most  economical  way  to  supply 
your  hot  water  needs  is  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  electric  water  heater,  sized 
right  for  all  your  present  and  future 
needs  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  night  rate  available  to  you.  The 
night  rate  applies  to  all  electricity 
used  during  the  night  rate  period. 


* 


Get  all  the  facts  from  our  Farm  Service  Representative 
at  your  nearest  NYSE&G  office. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 

FARM  BETTER  .  .  .  ELECTRICALLY 


(688)  36 


Efficient  Production- 

A  KEY  TO  FREEDOM  ! 

.A  STRONG  cornerstone  of  American  freedom  and 
world  leadership  lies  in  the  ability  of  her  citizens  to  produce 
most  efficiently  under  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Part  of  the  revolution  in  agriculture  during  the  last  17 
years  has  been  the  growth  of  dairy  cattle  artificial  breeding 
—a  tool  dairymen  in  this  area  have  developed  cooperatively 
to  spread  the  usefulness  of  top  dairy  sires. 

Last  fiscal  year,  NY ABC’s  nearly  200  technicians  helped 
to  breed  393,300  cows.  This  year  the  goal  is  420,000.  Alto¬ 
gether,  in  17  years,  nearly  2Yz  million  cows  have  been  arti¬ 
ficially  bred  in  the  herds  of  47,000  members  as  one  import¬ 
ant  contribution  to  improved  efficiency  in  agricultural 
production. 

All  this  was  made  possible  by  the  dynamic  free  enter¬ 
prise  climate  in  America.  Let’s  keep  it  that  way! 


AYRSH1RES 

Bred  for  business .  Cows  that  average 
10,000  pounds  of  4%  milk,  year  after 
year,  under  practical  farm  conditions. 


(  )  Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Ayrshires. 

(  )  Please  send  sample  copy  of  The  Ayrshire  Digest. 

(  )  Please  send  names  of  breeders  near  me. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

85  CENTER  STREET,  BRANDON,  VERMONT 


Name 


Street 


Post  Office  . 


State 


_ i 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


FINGER  LAKES  CLUB  SALE 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  at  12:00  Noon 
At  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

A  selected  offering  of  50  COvVS  and  BRED 
HEIFERS.  All  fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale  date. 
They’ll  be  big  money-makers  for  those  who  get 
them  because  they’ll  produce  a  lot  of  4%  MILK. 
Many  are  by  top  Approved  sires.  It’s  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  more  cow  for  the  money  than  is 
available  in  any  other  breed.  HEALTH:  Majority 
from  Bangs  Accred.  herds  and  Calf.  Vacc.  All 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested  and  inoculated  against 
shipping  fever  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

*  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

TOM  WHITTAKER,  Sale  Mgr.,  BRANDON,  VT. 


Works 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  6ARA6ES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
-  write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Charlotte,  North  Corolmo 


NEW  ENGLAND 
Angus  Sale 

45  Breeding  Females  45 
60  Feeder  and  Slaughter  Steers 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1956 
Fairgrounds/  Northampton,  Mass. 
For  Catalogs  &  Information 

Tom  Reidy 

Feeding  Hills,  Massachusetts 

NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  lOOt  58.00;  50,  §5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  il 

Once  Upon  A  Time  . .  J 


By  CHARLES  B.  SHUMAN 

President ,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


Have  you  heard  modern  day  fables 
that:  the  family  farm  is  on  the  way 
out— farmers  boost  production  when 
the  price  declines — the  economic  law 
is  cruel. 


HILDREN  delight  in  fairy  tales 
and  the  opening  statement, 
“Once  Upon  a  Time,”  trans¬ 
ports  their  thoughts  into  the 
world  of  make  believe.  However,  Aesop 
has  no  monopoly  on  the  fabrication  of 
fairy  tales.  Farmers  have  been  subjec¬ 
ted  to  a  barrage  of  fables  designed  to 
distort  facts  and  preserve  prejudices. 

One  of  these  oft-repeated  modern  day 
fables  is  the  statement  that  farmers  in¬ 
crease  production  of  a  commodity  when 

the  price  declines. 


It  is  true  that  more 
time  is  required 
for  the  producers 
of  certain  com¬ 
modities  to  make 
adjustments  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  price 
changes  than  it 
takes  for  those 
stfgM  Jjitet  farmers  who  pro- 

11  v  duce  short  cycle 

f>Ji  crops  or  livestock. 

»  J  JHHB  However,  adjust- 
hM  slmmmmm  ments  are  made  as 

Charles  B.  Shuman  , 

pi-ices  change  in 
relation  to  the  prices  of  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Another  fairy  tale  that  has  been 
spread  far  and  wide  is  that  the  family 
farm  operators  are  being  replaced  by 
^corporation  or  factory  type  units.  Less 
than  3  %  of  the  farms  in  the  United 
States  had  gross  sales  of  $25,000  or 
more  in  1954.  Most  of  these  large  units 
are  successful  family  farms  rather  than 
corporations.  There  are  only  10,000 
farms,  of  the  total  of  4.8  million,  that 
employ  10  or  more  hired  farm  workers. 
Hired  farm  workers  have  decreased 
350,000  since  1949. 


If  family  farming  were  on  the 
cline,  the  number  of  hired  workers 
farms  would  certainly  not  be  goita 
down  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  tiL 
that,  as  efficiency  improves  and  mech-l 
anization  becomes  more  complete, 
size  of  the  family  farm  unit  increasl 
However,  there  is  absolutely  no  ba| 
in  fact  for  the  statement  that  the  far 
ly  farm  is  disappearing. 

■  A  third  popular  fallacy  is  that  ec 
omic  law  is  cruel  and  must  be  softer! 
by  the  passage  of  laws  to  subsidize  8 
efficient  operators.  One  argument  ' 
high  fixed  price  supports  for  farm  croj 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  the  tail 
fair  trade  pricing,  minimum  wage  al 
other  subsidies  of  business  and  labi 
have  given  them  advantages  that  m 
be  offset  by  similar  government  action' 
in  agriculture. 

There  is  much  evidence  to  indie 
that  the  long  term  effect  of  gove 
ment  subsidy  may  be  detrimental.  Tj 
nation’s  railroads  have  been  subjed 
to  extreme  government  regulation  as] 
result  of  their  early  subsidization. 

Let  us  ask  a  serious  question:  Is 
lowr  income  farmer  really  benefited  by] 
subsidy  payment  which  causes  him 
continue  in  an  unsatisfactory  sit 
tion?  Which  is  the  most  cruel,  eo 
omic  law  which  operates  to  cause  a  pi 
son  to  change  his  occupation  or  mode 
life  quickly — or  political  actions  whi| 
delay  these  needed  adjustments.  We 
believe  in  government  action  to  aid  t 
handicapped  and  the  needy  but 
should  consider  well  whether  or  n| 
government  is  capable  of  deciding  w 
should  farm  and  who  should  preach 
teach. 


) 


Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  land 
make  believe  there  was  a  miracle  wor 
ing  fairy  who  solved  all  human  pro 
lems  by  a  wave  of  her  magic  wan 
Some  folks  think  we  have  her  counte 
.part  in  the  federal  government. 


Saezy&Kfy  (fan  ‘D’team 


By  GEORGE  BENSON 

President ,  Harding  College 


OME  people  who  can  identify 
the  basic  elements  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  American  economic 
system  still  do  not  understand 
why  it  produces  three  times  as  much 
material  welfare  for  its  people  as  the 
best  of  the  Socialist  “Welfare  State” 
systems  of  Europe  produce  for  their 

people  and  five 


George  Benson 


times  as  much  as 
the  best  of  the 
Socialist  -  Com¬ 
munist  systems 
produce  for  the 
900  million  peo¬ 
ple  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 
They  simply  don’t 
understand  how 
the  elements  in 
our  American 
system  work. 
And  yet  we  can- 
n  o  t  protect  it 
against  the  cunning  Socialist  and  Com¬ 
munist  undermining  influences  unless 
we  do  understand  what  makes  the  sys¬ 
tem  work  so  successfully. 

The  basic  elements  in  the  American 
economic  system  are: 

1.  Private  ownership  of  property. 

2.  The  profit  motive. 

_  3.  The  competitive  market. 

And  the  indispensable  life-giving  fac¬ 
tor  in  each  of  these  is:  freedom.  They 
would  be  worthless  and  disappear  with¬ 
out  freedom.  But  how  does  this  system, 
with  its  dynamo  of  freedom,  bring 


tl 


about  such  unmatched  production? 

Here  are  the  five  vital  factors  I 
America’s  unique  productive  system: 

1.  Freedom  to  dream,  to  have  idei 

2.  Freedom  to  compete  with  t 
dreamers  or  with  other  producers. 

3.  Screened  management  —  screen 
through  the  hard  school  of  compe 
tion,  which  demands  the  very  highe 
managerial  and  productive  efficiency 

4.  High  investment  in  tools. 

5.  Freedom  of  labor. 

All  of  these  factors  are  interrelate 
and  each  must  be  preserved  if 
others  are  to  be  maintained. 

freedom  to  dream  is  the  only  couri 
through  which  we.  could  draw  upon  a 
the  brain  power  of  the  nation.  And  v 
need  to  draw  on  all  the  brain  powj 
we  have.  Who  can  pick  the  inch  vidua 
who  are  going  to  make  real  contrib 
tions?  No  one  can.  Who  would  ha1 
picked  Henry  Ford  ?  Who  would  ha 
picked  Thomas  A.  Edison?  Our  cou 
try  allows  and  encourages  every  nu 
to  dream  his  dreams  and  set  about 
fulfill  them. 

Recently  I  asked  the  head  of  the  P 
litical  Science  Department  of  Haidu 
College  to  give  me  a  list  of  the  to 
wealth  producing  nations  of  the  wor 
Of  course,  America  led  the  list.  But 
powerful  fact  was  this:  When  I  a 
up  the  value  of  production  of  the  ne 
10  nations,  I  found  that  America  P 
duced  more  than  all  of  them  combine 
What  a  dramatic  measurement  o  ^ 

comparative  advantage  of  our  sys 
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This  handy  rack  for  feeding  hay  to  heifers  on  pasture  was  welded  by  Marshall 
Minot  in  the  Pulaski,  New  York  FFA  shop  during  a  short  course  for  adults. 


"IT'S  HANDy * 


DOW  TO  REDUCE 
MECHANICAL  INJURY  TO 
'OTATOES  AT  HARVEST 

1.  Set  the  digger  points  deep  enough 
to  eliminate  sliced  potatoes  and  so  soil 
will  be  carried  at  least  two-thirds  of 
he  way  back  on  digger  chain. 

2.  Reduce  ground  speed  to  about  1 
to  V/2,  miles  per  hour. 

3.  Run  digger  chain  as  slow  as  pos¬ 
sible— no  more  than  125  to  150  feet  per 
Minute  or  8  revolutions  of  the  chain 
ler  minute. 

I  Pad  chhin  links  with  rubber  tub- 

P  -* 

6’ 

5.  Use  a  minimum  of  agitation  and 
increase  it  only  when  soil  and  digging 
conditions  demand. 

•  Invert  chain  or  use  shields  over 
ind  of  links. 

7.  Pad  deflectors  and  sharp  objects 
ith  belting  or  rubber  tubing. 

Keep  the  digger  chain  reasonably 
?ht  to  prevent  sagging  and  whipping. 

■  Pad  the  sacking  platform  and 
®dle  the  sacks  carefully. 

10.  Eliminate  drops  of  more  than  6 
iches. 

U.  Do  not  walk  on  crates,  bags,  or 
es  of  potatoes. 

12.  Exercise  care  in  loading  and 
fondling. — Cornell  Bulletin  890,  “Potato 
deduction  in  New  York  State.” 

—  A.  A.  — 

hujmng  handles 

Fl’Uit  grower  William  Wescott,  Wor- 
®ter  County,  Mass.,  can  prune  an  ap- 
e  tree  with  his  own  long  handled  saw 
thout  leaving  the  ground. 

"Most  of  the  pruning  handles  you 
y/'  he  says,  “are  too  bulky  at  the 
°P'  I  can  hold  my  homemade  12-foot 
fondles  with  one  hand.” 

Wescott  buys  spruce  ladder  stock  for 
baking  long  pruning  saw  handles  and 
anes  it  down  to  a  one-inch  diameter. 
e  also  uses  a  saw  with  a  six-foot 
°°den  handle  that  will  slide  up  or 
inside  a  long  lightweight  alumin- 
tube.  The  tube  has  holes  drilled  in 


t*  s  "  *  ■  %! 
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it  at  intervals  and  Wescott  secures  it 
at  the  desired  length  with  a  nail 
through  one  of  the  holes. 

“The  only  trouble  with  aluminum 
handles,”  this  grower  says,  “they  are 
cold  to  the  touch.” — C.L.S. 

—  A.  A.  — 


Easy  to  Make 


Flay  Equipment  Made 
From  A  Pattern 


DO  NOT  build  this  playground  equip¬ 
ment  unless  you  want  your  back¬ 
yard  to  be  the  most  popular  place  in 
the  neighborhood.  Then  be  sure  to  use 
a  pattern  and  thus  avoid  the  expense 
involved  in  the  trial  and  error  method. 

The  pattern  gives  exact  dimensions 
of  each  part  with  actual-size  guides  for 
cutting  the  angles  of  the  end  pieces.  A 
list  of  the  materials  needed  as  well  as 
assembling  directions  are  included. 

There  is  no  need  to  leave  this  piece 
out  during  the  winter;  just  remove  the 
bolts  to  store  overhead  in  the  garage. 
This  pattern  is  included  in  the  Outdoor 
Play  Equipment  Packet  which  is  $1. 
postpaid.  If  you  want  to  order  the 
above  pattern  only  ask  for  number  367 
and  enclose  25c  with  your  order. 

Write  to:  Make  It  Yourself  Patterns, 
American  Agriculturist,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 


This  feeding  arrangement 
permits  heifers  to  eat 
grass  silage  when  out  on 
pasture  by  putting  their 
heads  between  these  iron 
pipes  at  one  corner  of  the 
barn.  The  silo  containing 
grass  silage  is  just  at  the 
rear  of  the  feeding  t  sa 
which  makes  it  extra 
handy. 


WAKE  THE 


Couttlfuj 


and 


TELL  THE  PEOPLE!! 

It  took  sweat  and  toil  ahd  risk  to  erect  the  framework  of  free 
enterprise  in  this  country.  And  we’ve 


got  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Consti- 


“ALL  MEN 
ARE  CREATED 


FREE 
AND  EQUAL” 


tution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  hack  of  us  now  to  forever 
safeguard  that  freedom. 

And  it  took  a  lot  of  perseverance,  long 
hours,  personal  sacrifice,  careful  study 
and  unshakable  belief  in  the  New  York  farmer  to  build  a  live¬ 
stock  market  where  all  men  could  come  as  equals  and  where 
there  would  he  no  unfair  advantage  to  any  buyer  or  to  any 
seller.  The  framework  of  this  Freedom,  this  progress  in  Free 

Enterprise,  was  erected  11 


‘ALL  MEN  COME  HERE 
AS  EQUALS  -  -  NO  UNFAIR 
ADVANTAGE  TO  ANY  BUYER 
OR  TO  ANY  SELLER”* 


years  ago. 

And  today,  in  New  York  State:, 
we  have  a  great  cooperative 
organization  to  preserve  and 
protect  jind  safeguard  that 
principle  of  Freedom. 


EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
COOPERATIVE 

with  stockyards  in  Bath,  Bullville,  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
Greene,  Oneonta  and  West  Winfield  is  dedicated  to  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  set  up  to  provide  a  fair,  dependable,  free,  open 
and  orderly  market  to  which  farmers  can  bring  their  livestock 
and  slaughterers,  and  processors  can  buy  their  requirements 
— where  prices  are  determined  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Besides  regular  auction  sales  at  its  seven  yards,  EMPIRE  is 
prepared  to  conduct  your  ‘‘‘'selling  out”  sale  on  your  premises. 
It  pays  lo  use  this  service.  Buyers  are 
attracted  lo  Empire  auctions. 

Remember,  Empire  facilities  are  open 
to  any  farmer  or  dealer  who  wishes  to 
consign.  Slaughter  livestock  is  sold  by 
weight  over  tested,  honest  scales.  Qual¬ 
ity  dairy  replacements  are  sold  by  the  head  and  bring  top 
prices.  All  consignors  are  guaranteed  prompt  payment. 
There’s  always  a  reliable  dairy  replacement  and  slaughter  live¬ 
stock  market  at  Empire  Stockyards — where  good  buyers  con¬ 
gregate. 

EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
COOPERATIVE 

•  BATH  •  BULLVILLE  •  GOUVERNEUR  •  CALEDONIA  • 
•  GREENE  •  ONEONTA  •  WEST  WINFIELD  • 

*lrom  folk  by  I.  P.  FORRISTIL,  President  of  Empire,  given  at 
Caledonia,  N.  Y„  March  29,  1949. 


FARM  SALES 
CONDUCTED  ON 
YOUR  FARM 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  proup  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  0.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Ghernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 

Talbot.  Leonardsville,  New  York. _  _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville.  Greene,  Wed- 
M  nesdays;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE:  15  large,  registered  Holsteins,  due 
September  and  October  with  first  calves.  One  of 
the  best  producing  herds  in  County.  Certified, 
accredited,  classified.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer, 

New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  18  registered  Holsteins,  part  fresh, 
rest  winter  and  spring.  Health  charts  with  each. 
Glenn  Nichols,  Dundee,  N.  Y.  RD  No.  1,  Phone 
Tyrone  382. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE :  Bull  calf  born  June  1956.  From 
Class  Leader  dam  with  12960-676-Jr2-365C-2x; 
16338-808-Sr4-305C-2x.  Sire’s  daughters  milking 
over  40  lbs.  with  first  calves  on  2x.  Great  pro¬ 
duction  and  type  inheritance.  Also  choice  heifer 
calves  selected  from  over  100  born  this  past  year. 
Top  foundation  stock.  Farmer  prices.  Tarbell 
Guernsey  'Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Coopers  town,  N.  Y. 
IMMEDIATE  Dispersal  of  entire  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  with  calves  by 
side.  Also  many  heifers  and  steers.  Don’t  miss 
this  unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  this  select 
going  herd.  Priced  to  sell  quickly!  Phone  Fort 
Ann,  New  York,  4910.  Mr.  Fayette  Evans.  Come 
and  see  them! 


HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE:  Hereford  Beef  Cattle.  6  horned 
heifers  with  calf  at  side,  6  polled  yearling  heif¬ 
ers,  4  yearling  steers.  Reasonably  priced.  Ralph 
Peters,  North  Settlement  Road.  Windham,  N.Y. 
Ask  for  Gordon  Mulford,  Windham  29.J1. 

THIS  IS  an  ideal  time  to  start  a  beef  cattle 
herd.  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  purchase  Regis¬ 
tered  Hereford  heifer  calves,  either  polled  or 
horned,  from  members  of  the  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association.  Write  for  Directory 
and  information:  Hereford  Association,  21  Wing 
Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

REDUCING  Hereford  Herd.  Two  horned  cows, 
balance  polled.  With  or  without  calves.  Will 
Perry,  '  Sup’t.  Cantitoe  Corners,  Katdhah,  New 
York. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE:  Thirty  head  of  Corriedale  ewes  with 
lambs.  C  E  Wilbur,  King  Ferry,  New  York. 
Tel.  Poplar  Ridge  3214. _ 

10  REGISTERED  Shropshire  ewes,  one  and  two 
years,  $30.00.  Bred  free.  Russell  Luce,  Groton, 
New  York.  408M2. _ _  _ 

REGISTERED  Corriedales — yearling  rams  and 
ewe  lambs.  Large  heavy  shearers.  Top  blood 
lines.  Priced  to  sell.  A.  S.  Knight  &  Son,  Inter- 
laken,  New  York. _ 

PUREBRED,  registered  Hampshire  ram  lambs. 
Excellent  breeding.  Donald  Marsh,  RD2,  Mara¬ 
thon,  New  York- 


SWINE 


TAMWORTHS,  10  weeks  old,  registered  or  un- 
registered.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Delaware. 
FOR  SALE:  Registered  Berkshire  open  gilts  and 
service  age  boars.  Also  weanling  pigs,  both  sexes, 
unrelated  bloodlines.  John  .Bliek  and  Sons, 
Williamson,  New  York. 


_ LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS. _ 

MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative,  top  markets  lor 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire:  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business 


HORSES 

PALOMINO  Mare  for  sale.  7  years  old,  good 
spirit  and  confirmation.  Trained  to  hack,  jump, 
drive  or  western.  James  Miller,  R.  D.  4,  Ithaca, 
New  York.  Phone  41966. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 

BOXERS,  Great  Danes.  Excellent,  pedigreed  pup¬ 
pies.  Trimmed.  Inoculated.  Mature  dogs.  Dr. 
Thurber,  R.D.  4.  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

GERMAN  Shepherds.  No  white  breeding,  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines.  Protect  your  children  with  va 
guard  and  companion.  The  dog  of.  today.  E.  A. 
Foote,  Unionville,  New  York.  Phone  Port  Jervis 
33861.  v _ 

DACHSHUND  pups,  beautiful  reds  and  one 
black,  $25.  Winifred  Thompson,  De  Lancey.  N.  Y. 

AIREDALE  pups.  A.K.C.  litter  registered,,  males 
825.00,  females  $20.*00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth, 
Maine. _ _ 

REGISTERED  Samoyed  puppies  Ernest  H.  Luke, 
207  Burrow  Rd.,  Lincoln,  PO  Ontario,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Ont.  5773. _ 

MALE  DACHSHUND,  black  and  tan,  papers, 
two  years,  proven,  $50.00.  Also,  Brittiany  Span¬ 
iel  pups,  registered,  six  months,  champion  sired 
stock,  beautiful,  $50.00.  Mrs.  Jacob  Tait,  De- 
Lancey,  New  York  or  call  Delhi  7-2312. 
REGISTERED  Samoyed  puppies  $45.00,  vaccinat¬ 
ed.  Proven  matron  and  stud  $50.00  each.  Tom 
Blair.  Staatsburg,  New  York. _  _ 

AKC  REGISTERED  Collie  Puppies.  Tris  and 
blue,  $25.00  at  farm.  Albert  Fisher,  Canastota, 
New  York. 

COLLIE  Puppies,  registered,  excellent  quality. 
Friendly,  affectionate,  reasonable.  Carlru  Collies, 
South  Vernon,  Mass. 

EXTRA  NICE  German  Shepherd  male  puppy,  3 
months,  black  tan.  $40.00,  papers.  Others  $35.00. 
Evelyn  Chaplin,  Post  Mills,  Vermont. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 
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BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul- 
letsl,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires— all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I,  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  Strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
New  York. 


SPARE  TIME  Money  selling  chicks!  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  offered  by  one  of  East’s  largest,  best 
known,  record  winning  breeder-hatcherymen.  Sold 
out  almost  every  year,  but  expanding  this  year 
If  interested  in  becoming  representative,  write 
Box  514BL.  American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


BABY  Chicks  $5.75—100  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Hampshires.  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Surplus 

Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Penna. _ ' _ 

BABY  CHICKS  all  heavies  $7.00  per  100  $13.00 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once. 
Kline’s  Poultry,  Strausstown  Pennsylvania. 


5ABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
,arge  Egfes.  This  year  you  can  purchase  bab- 
ock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
lave  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
han  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
i/e  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Jessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
o  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
lown  through  the  .years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras, 
’hey  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
iut  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
ears  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
ears.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay.  they’ll  lay 
nore  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
>uy.  Also.  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
traduction  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
or  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab- 
ock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,- Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns— Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets », 
Ready-to-lay.  write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611.  


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized  —  4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quidtly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms.  Inc  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


CHINCHILLA 


CHINCHILLAS:  $150.00  buys  7  pair,  8  babies, 
9  cages,  supplies,  equipment.  For  details  write 
C  &  W  Chinchilla  Ranch,  70  Orchard  St.,  Green¬ 
field.  Mass. 


RAISE  Chinchillas  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Qual¬ 
ity  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Warren 
Scarlett,  Medina,  New  York. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS  For  Sale.  Good  ratters.  Leon  Eaton, 
Cortland,  New  York,  R.  D.  No.  2. 


TRAPPERS'  SUPPLIES 


TRAPPERS:  Send  for  free  catalogue  listing  qual-, 
ity  supplies  at  lowest  prices.  Walter  A.  Carr, 
Sharp  Lot  Rd.,  Swansea,  Mass. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Freed  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEER:  Charles  Vosburgh.  produces  re¬ 
sults.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Phone  SK6-8133  Cort¬ 
land,  New  York. 


LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig.  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor.  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative.  Oneonta,  New  York. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500,000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed,  low  digging  time 
prices.  Large  $14.95,  medium  $11.95  per  1000 
F.O.B.  Large  per  100,  $3.75  postpaid.  H.  Gordon, 
Southold,  New  York. 


NATURAL  Dried  Flowers.  Celosia.  knotweed, 
goldenrod,  many  others.  Write  for  list.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY,  raspberry  and  blueberry  plants 
for  fall  setting.  Set  them  in  the  fall  for  better 
results.  40  varieties.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
planting  guide.  Walter  K.  Morss  &  Son.  Brad¬ 
ford.  Mass. 


VIRUS  FREE  Strawberry  Pl»rts.  Red-Black 
Raspberry  Plants,  fresh  dug.  Circular.  Eureka 
Plant  Farm,  Hastings,  New  York. 


FRUIT 


A  MESSAGE  To  you  folks  who  know  the  dif¬ 
ference,  and  demand  good,  fully  ripe,  juicy 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  Direct  from  the  grove 
to  your  door  just  as  Mother  Nature  prepares 
them  for  you.  My  low  priced  Economy  Pack  will 
surely  be  a  delightful  surprise.  Write  me  for  full 
information  on  this  pack  for  your  seasons  re¬ 
quirements,  stating  approximate  number  pounds 
you  will  need  from  November  through  May.  Jim 
Shofner,  Tavares,  Florida. 

MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash. 
Spawn  £>lus  newest  manureless  growing,  market¬ 
ing  methods.  $1.00.  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA, 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3,  N.  J. 

HONEY 

VERMONT  Clover  Honey;  5  ib.  tins  creamed  or 
.liquid  $2.50.  Chunk  comb  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Ro¬ 
bert  Mead,  White  River  Jet.,  Vermont. 

CEDAR  POSTS 

50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver -anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin.  Plainfield.  Vermont. 

CEDAR  POLES  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated  for 
durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for 
driving.  15  cents  each  at  yard.  Truck  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  of 
posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  Town 
line  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG — FREE!”  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3,020  properties  described.  36  states, 
coast- to-coast.  World’s  largest;  56  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R.  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 

FARMS — $4,800  buys  178  acres.  250  acres,  build¬ 
ings,  bare.  150  acres,  equipment,  livestock. 
Terms  given.  Write  Mr.  Douglas.  Fort  Plain, 
New  York.  Agent  Ph. -46-224 

POULTRY  Farm  Near  Burlington,  Vermont. 
Main  road,  16  acres,  modern  2  apt.  house,  oil 
heat,  2  baths,  modern  kitchen.  4  story  poultry 
house  with  oil  furnace,  latest  conveniences.  Oth¬ 
er  buildings,  range  shelters,  about  10,000  birds, 
complete  equipment,  truck.  Long  established  local 
market,  $55,000.  Also  some  of  the  finest  dairy 
farms,  sheep  farms,  general  stores,  service  sta¬ 
tions,  lake  shore  properties  and  homes  in  north¬ 
ern  Vermont.  Walter  C.  Munson,  Realtor,  Col¬ 
chester,  Vermont.  Dial  8-2097. 

TAVERN  and  living  quarters  above  for  sale. 
New  Jersey  Route  50.  corner  lot.  Florence  Fox, 
Box  28,  R.  2,  Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey. 

190  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Oneida  County— 14  miles 
west  of  Utica.  70  cow  pen  stable  dairy  bam. 

8  stall  milking  parlor.  Two  17x40  Harvestore 
glass  silos.  Completely  automatic  silage  feeding. 
400  ton  hay  storage.  30x80  calf  and  heifer  barn. 
30x90  tool  shed.  Completely  modem  house  with 

7  bedrooms,  2  baths.  This  is  a  top  notch  farm, 
excellent  father  and  son  setup.  Will  sell  bare 
or  completely  stocked  and  equipped — 100  head 
registered  Holsteins,  modern  equipment.  Would 
consider  leasing  bare  farm  to  responsible  party. 
Virgil  Masters,  Tibbitts  Road,  New  Hartford, 
New  York. 

NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 

DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap,  save  75%. 
new  and  used  tractor  parts,  150  makes  and  mod¬ 
els.  1956  catalog  ready,  send  25c — refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 

GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings. 
Government,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants, 
motors,  hyd raulics,  compressors,  pumps,  power 
winches,  transit  levels,  tools,  hundreds  items. 
Free  new  giant  catalog.  Surplus  Center,  851  O 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  -of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  tost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply.  Rome,  New  York. 

NEW  24“  Wing  Stripper  $275.00.  bottled  gas 
scalder  $65.00.  Diesel  chain  saw  $150.00.  C. 
Loomis.  Bainbridge,  New  York. 

SMASHING  USED  Equipment  sale  at  Houghton- 
Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer, 
with  great  buys  like  these:  Caterpillar  D8  trac¬ 
tor,  equipped  with  angledozer  and  rear  double 
drum  cable  control,  repaired  by  our  Portland 
Service  Dept.  Plenty  of  power  to  “Buy  and  Try”. 
Was  $7000,  now  $4995.  Model  99M  Austin-West¬ 
ern  grader  in  first-class  shape.  A  terrific  bar¬ 
gain!  Was  $5000.  now  $3295.  Cat  D6-60”  tractor 
with  LaPlant e-Choate  hyd.  dozer  and  hystaway 
unit.  “Buy  &  Try”,  only  $7795.  Model  H.  Tro¬ 
jan  Road  Patrol,  “Buy  &  Try”.  Was  .$2100,  now 
$1795.  Cat  D2-40”  tractor  equipped  with  hyd 
angledozer.  Diesel  engine  and  transmission  re¬ 
cently  repaired.  Was  $4500.  now  $3295.  Caterpil¬ 
lar  D2-50”  tractor  has  been  repaired — excellent 
machine  Certified  buy.  only  $4200.  Good  Cater¬ 
pillar  D2-50”  tractor,  for  new  low  “Buy  &  Try” 
price  of  $1795.  Caterpillar  D6-74”  tractor  with 
h.vster  D6N  towing  winch  and  industrial  logging 
canopy  cab.  Good  condition.  “Buy  &  Try”.  Was 
$5000.  now  $4500.  Cat  D2-40”  tractor  equipped 
with  hyd.  angledozer.  Was  $1500,  now  “Buy  & 
Try”  for  $795.  Many  other  sensational  buys.  Send 
a  postcard,  write,  wire,  phone  Hough  ton- A  mold 
Machinery  Co.,  59  Presumpscot  St..  Portland, 
Maine.  Tel.  SP5-3121.  1070  Hammond  St..  Ban 
gor,  Maine.  Tel.  Bangor  2-4666.  Caterpillar  and 
Cat  are  the  registered  trademarks  of  the  Cater¬ 
pillar  Tractor  Co.  _ 

SAVE  $$$$  on  quality  used  equipment  at  Casel 
lini-Venable  Corp.,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer!  Cat 
D2-50”  tractor.  5J  series,  bare  machine.  "Buy 
and  Try”  for  only  $1800.  Cat  D2-40”  tractor,  4U 
series,  bare  tractor  in  good  condition,  just  $2500. 
Cat  RD6  tractor,  in  fair  condition.  As  is.  $750. 
Cat  D4-44”  tractor,  bare  machine,  4G  series,  as 
is,  $1200.  Cat  D4-44  tractor.  5U  series  with  La- 
Plante-Choate  bulldozer  and  hyster  winch,  as  is, 
$2500.  Cletrac  BG  with  hyd.  bulldozer,  only 
$1500.  Terratrac  GT-25  tractor  only,  new  1951, 
very  good  condition,  ready  to  go  to  work.  As 
is.  reduced  price,  $800.  Cat  D318  power  unit 
with  extended  base,  outboard  bearing,  new  1954 
excellent  condition,  a  bonded  buy!  Many  other 
great  values.  Contact  us  on  your  needs!  Casel- 
lini-V enable  Corp.,  Barre.  Vermont.  Tel.  GR6- 
4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Nov.  3  Issue . Closes  Oct.  19 

Nov.  17  Issue . Closes  Nov.  2 

hec.  1  Issue  . Closes  Nov.  1A 

Dec.  15  Issue . Closes  Nov,  30 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save— L„ 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinford 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5  04'  7  d 
11-8.  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB '  Facto! 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samp! I 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  '  1 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


SILOS.  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service. 

Charles  Mundy.  RD  #2,  Norwich.  New  York 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders— also 

auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  La| 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Illinol 


HELP  WANTED 


1 


HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steal 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  si' 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  ai 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-275H 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N 


MALE  AND  FEMALE.  You  can  earn  up 

$3490.  (5  day.  40  hour  weekt  per  year  as 
psychiatric  attendant  it  you  are  physically  sour 
and  of  average  intelligence.  No  experience  nece 
sary.  You  will  have  the  protection  of  State  Ch 
Service,  a  liberal  pension  when  you  are  55,  foiff 
weeks  paid  vacation  medical  care  and  sick  leaf1 
and  promotional  opportunities  This  is  an  offer 
of  a  career  with  lifetime  security.  Training  g 
provided.  Apply — Hudson  River  State  Hospit; 
Poughkeepsie.  New  York 


BIG  MONEY  Daily:  Two  minute  demonstratkl 
makes  easy  sale.  Demonstrate  and  sell  Camj-j 
bell’s  Gro-Green  with  Dietene  Fertilizer  and 
trogen  solutions.  Only  company  .  manufacture 
all  formulas  for  all  fertilizer  needs.  Est.  192| 
Free  sample  and  demonstrating  kit  free.  Full  . 
part  timq.  Campbell  Company.  Rochelle  220.  Il 


WANTED — Farmers  to  take  dealership  with  ofi 

reliable  seed  corn  company.  Write  Box  59,  Nef 
Oxford.  Penna.  Give  good  directions  as  to  whef 

you  live. _ 

GENERAL  farmer  (married  man.)  for  bam  ai 
field  work.  Good  pay,  modern  house  and  far 
produce  offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasai 
Grove.  Ne|w  Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737. 


! 


WANTED,  couple  on  gentlemen’s  farm;  man 
care  for  livestock  and  grounds,  woman  to  assif 
with  housework;  man  must  be  familiar  with  ua 
of  farm  equipment.  In  addition  to  salary  wl 
supply  five-room  house  and  all  utilities.  WriJ 
for  appointment,  stating  experience  and  salafl 
expected.  Jack  Stanislaw.  Main  Street,  SirutlJ 
town.  Long  Island.  New  York. 


MEN  WANTED  For  Large  Dairy  Farm.  Stead 
year-round  employment.  Furnished  houses  foi 
married  men  and  boarding  house  for  single  men 
Top  wages  paid.  Automatic  increases.  Gareliq 
Brothers  Farms.  Inc.,  Franklin.  Mass.  Telephoq 
Franklin  419.  after  5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket,  R.  f 

Poplar  9-7996. _ _ _ _ 

COOK— Small  school  for  retarded,  needs  maturt 
woman  who  wants  good  home  and^  steady  jof 
Farm  cook  will  do  fine.  Soundview  School.  Yonj 
town  Heights,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  FOR  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Dimd 
1S94-S,  1895-0.  1916-D.  Quarters  1827,  1896-S 
1901 -S,  1913-S,  1923-S.  We  pay  $10.00-52000  Oq 
Certain  dates— Lincoln  cents.  $75.00.  Indian 
heads,  $80.00  Large  cents.  $500.00.  Eagle  cents 
$325.00.  2<t  pieces.  $70.00.  3e  pieces,  590«f 
Halfdimes,  $500.00.  Shield  nickels,  $120.00.  184 
Canadian  quarter,  $50.00.  Hundreds  of  otnctj 
worth  $10.00— $1000.00.  Wanted  —  half  dollars 
dollars,  gold  coins,  paper  money,  etc.  Knoi 
their  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated  guarani* 
buying,  selling  catalogue,  giving  complete  a* 
coin  information  —  send  $1.00.  Purchase  macs' 
from  catalogue-holders  only.  Catalogue  dollar  ra 
funded  on  $20.00  sale.  Worthycoin  Corporatiol 
Leaders  Numismatic  Quotations  K-232-C.  bosto| 
8.  Massachusetts. 


HORSETAIL  Hair  Wanted:  Will  pay  cash,  sma 
or  large  quantities.  Handy  Trading  Company  <1 


c»i  laigc  nuciiiLiLica.  aaciiu.iv  nuumo  ~  i- j 

America,  1010%  S,  Hill  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cauj 
HIGHER  prices  paid  for  United  States  coins.  D| 
Stewart  Gay,  Monticello,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  dcvel°p?'j 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  aufj 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100.  limp 

Park,  Penna.  _ £ _ — 1 

SPECIAL  Trial  Offer,  8  enlarged  prints  fro| 
your  •  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  rmg-oou  i 
plastic  album,  only  25c  12-35c.  Young  R  I 

Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST _ _ 

WHOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cat 
log.  Big  discounts,  free  delivery.  ™  “i  < 
S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  be™1  — 
refundable.  Akron  Distributors,  12  Cedar,  a 
New  York 


RUG  STRIPS— Free  Samples  for  braiding  an 
hooking.  Only  finest  selvedge  100  /o  Pje s  ..  t 
wool,  right  from  the  coat  factories  (no 
mill  ends).  And  you  get  the  colors  you  ™ 
Used  by  leading  teachers.  Money-back  guarai  _ 
Mention  this  magazine.  Quality  Coat  *  a 

51  Elm  Street.  New  Haven,  Connecticut- - 

PSORIASIS  Sufferers:  Discouraged?  Write  ^ 
free  important  information  today!  Pixaco 
Box  3583RA.  Cleveland  18,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

SELL  LADIES’  hand  loomed  100%  nJl0"iS-l 
for  church  and  grange  projects,  ra;1  rareau 
good  commission.  Write:  Josephine  &.  u 

P.  O.  Box  514,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee^ - - 

SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Booties  50c.  Eva  Ma 

Union  Springs.  New  York. _ _ _ — ^ 

FREE— Big  new  wholesale  catalog!  Up Jj’J’all 
saving  for  you,  family  friends  on  n  ristma 
known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances,  u  jme 
cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  sc''1!18.  '  phica.? 
Write:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846-ax, 

42,  Illinois. _ _____ _ — rUttf 

BABY  SETS  $5.00.  Beautiful  CI'och,eLtpblue 
bonnet  and  bootees.  Nylon  yarn,  wn >  >  „oa(j 

pink,  gieen,  yellow.  E.  S.,  1015  Hoosic 

Troy,  New  York. _ _ _  . _ -  - — 

QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  Colors  '■  }jnleei 
$1.00;  3%  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  Guara 
Ward,  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  o> 
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ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED  ADS 
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WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

CHAIR  CANE.  Basket  Material.  Genuine  chair 
cane.  Basket  reed,  bases.  Catalogue  dime.  Cane 
instructions  25c.  complete  seat  weaving  book 
*1.15.  Basketry-raffia  instructions  book  65c. 
Fogarty’s,  207  River  St.,  Troy,  New  York. 


TAKE  LARKIN  Orders.  Generous  rewards.  Free 

gifts.  Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  Co.,  Dfept.  P, 
Buffalo  1(1.  New  York 

LADIES  don’t  climb  on  chairs  and  stools  to 
reach  those  articles  on  your  high  pantry  shelves. 
Get  my  easy  reach  item,  only  50  cents  postpaid. 
Benj.  M.  Lincoln,  Columbia.  Connecticut. 

PERSONALIZED  Thank  You  Notes  (inform¬ 
al)  with  your  complete  name  in  raised  printing, 
including  envelopes,  SI. 95  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Free  samples.  Mersand  Press,  310 
Kings  Highway,  Brooklyn  22.  New  York. 


SELL  LADIES’  fancy  leather  mittens.  Zippei 
R  ^ached. .  Five  pairs — five  dollars.  'Retail 
sl.oO.  Return  mittens  within  ten  days — money  re- 
Med.  Hartin’s  Mittens,  Gloversville^  Ngw  York. 

t— T  O  M  /-l  WV  O  /I  A.  ,  .  t  I  i  


FOR  SALE:  Hand  made  heirloom  quilt  covers 
Mrs,  Edward  Jazombek,  Mattituck,  New  York. 

RIBBON  Remnants,  Xmas”  or  pastel,  assortec 
lengths,  widths.  100  yards  SI. 00  postpaid.  Ribboi 
Exchange,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS  Cards  52.98  per  thousand,  postpaid 
uiquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath.  Feely  Road 
taledonm.  New  York. 


Jackets  renovated  expertly,  reason 
Joiy.  Free  circular.  Dept.  64  Berlew  Mfg.  Co. 
fteeport,  New  York. 

!JP.  TRESPASSING,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pro 
S® >  etc.  Eight  signs  9  x  12  •  weatherproofei 
cloth,  $2.00.  Thure  Holm.  Duxbury.  Mass. 

SO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free 
cassel,  65  pottage  Middletown.  New  York. 

*EART  Clippers  repaired?- Large  parts  stocl 
«°res  prompt  return.  Blades  sharpened,  enelos. 
»c  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  James  E.  Wetter 
«m,  Lah  argeville.  New  York 

fl^ESS  stock  tanks,  round  or  rectangular 
waLa  llfetime.  Any  size.  Ideal  storage  fo 
ou-  as-ses*  brewers’  grains,  or  what  havi 
snipped'  assembled  or  knocked  down.  Wi 
™NCtUre  here‘  , Lawrence  B.  DuMond.  Wal 


j'LPPkil  Blades  Sharpened.  24  hour  service, 
mil,  Ml'?ran teed.  Enclose  51.00  per  set.  Clippers, 
.  '  ^ades  and  parts.  Clippers  repaired.  Law- 
JRB.  DuMond  Walton,  New  York. 

■E.LtES  for  African  Violet  gi'owing.  Soii,  in- 
Dtpti  r es’  pots-  fertilizers,  plastic  labels.  Com- 
S’  Jen  Catalogue.  Neil  Miller.  Pennsgrove  26, 

rai PROFITS  raising  earthworms.  Complete 
and  marketing  instructions  35c  postpaid. 
u„,°l..l)reeding  stock.  Eigan  Enterprizes,  Box  127, 
SSKmer,  New  York.  ■ 

^EUP  ro  $12.  Yearly  per  cow  on  feed  costs 
has  Chow-Chart  1  Durable  plastic  frame  9”  x  5” 
Di»p-a  f rninum  damp  to  fit  any  size  stanchion 
umL  ;r°nf  holds  changeable  printed  card  for 
ley  hi  i1  ’  ,,ree<Lng  data.  Back,  facing  feed  al- 
jjt  Mank  for  chalking  correct  grain  measure, 
one  ,4?Ped  and  tested  by  dairyman.  You  need 
“5W-Chart  for  each  cow.  Low  as  75c  each 
nJ;?,aicl;  21  or  more.  Free  folder.  Write  Chow- 
gghj  Box  742A.  Bath.  New  York. _ 

gD  TODAY  for  your  boxed,  all  occasion  or 
pi,,  ^hristmas  (21)  cards.  From  $1.45  and  up. 
Cmt-,  ,,cents  Postage.  Send  orders  at  once  to 
",io  Booker>  1335  John  -Street,  Cincinnati  14, 

GmwE  MONEY  from  farming?  Write  for  the 
fin  Manual — a  guide  to  better  farming. 

s’  OMigation.  Also  ask  about  the  Growmore 
Work  >^anc^l*se’  infd’csted  in  field  seed  sales 
Stroll  Lardner  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  51  Spencer 
2ffL_Rochester  3,  New  York. 

AvlE  Bargains!  Send  for  list!  Bookshop,  6494 
p.p  ':”'h.  Cleveland  30,  Ohio. 

CfjfjL  .  Complete  illustrated  catalog.  Leather - 
ivrito  Its’  sdPPhes.  Also  big  Metalcraft  catalog. 
twe  !!?vv  for  either  or  both  J.  C.  Larson  Co., 
gU^lC.  820  S.  Tripp,  Chicago  24. 

BAUTIFY  and  preserve  your  favorite  photos. 
Rift  •  .  m  expertly  hand  painted.  Perfect  for 
Cnrh  Tlng-  5x7  ?2.00,  8  x  10  83.00.  Schulman, 
^hecton,  New  York. 


I 

nave  always  been  very  well  please 
the  results  obtained  from  the  a< 
placed  in  the  Subscribers'  Exchange  of  tli 
^erican  Agriculturist.— Walter  Mclntyr 
'Intyre  Poultry  Farm,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


*l/eten£*t&Ua*t  Discusses: 

Settling  That  44Shy-Breeder”  Cow 


BINCE  at  least  12  different  causes 
of  breeding  trouble  in  cows  are 
recognized,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
single  treatment  will  prove  ef¬ 
fective  in  all  cases.  However,  observing 
the  following  management  rules  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  conception 
rate  in  the  average  herd. 

IWait  until  cows  have  been  fresh 
■  at  least  sixty  days  before  breed¬ 
ing  them  back.  Experiments  have  re¬ 
peatedly  demonstrated  that  many  30  to 
90  day  abortions  occur  in  cows  that  are 
bred  back  shortly  after  calving. 

2  If  a  cow  has  had  trouble  calving, 
■  has  retained  her  afterbirth,  has 
had  an  abnormal  discharge  after  calv¬ 
ing,  or  has  shown  other  signs  of  me¬ 
tritis,  she  may  need  more  than  60  days 
rest  before  being  bred  back.  Such  cows 
should  be  examined  by  a  veterinarian 
to  make  sure  the  genital  organs  are 
normal  before  they  are  bred  again. 
There  certainly  is  no  object  in  breeding 
a  cow  that  has  a  uterus  full  of  pus  or 
is  showing  other  symptoms  of  an  in¬ 
fected  reproductive  system. 

3  If  a  cow  doesn’t  show  any  heat 
■  periods  within  60  days  after  calv¬ 
ing,  she  should  be  examined  by  a  vet¬ 
erinarian  to  find  out  what  is  wrong. 
Heavy-producing  cows  in  particular 
may  require  treatment  with  some  kind 
of  a  hormone  to  start  normal  heat 
cycles  again. 

4  Cows  that  don’t  come  in  heat 
■  may  be  having  quiet  heats  that 
are  not  noticed.  Many  of  these  cows 
will  show  a  bloody  discharge  on  the 
second  or  third  day  following  heat. 
These  discharges  can  then  be  used  for 
estimating  the  time  of  the  next  heat 
so  the  cows  can  be  watched  a  little 
more  closely  on  those  days. 

5  Since  some  of  these  cows  may  al- 
■  so  be  having  short'  heats,  it  will 
be  well  to  turn  them  out  both  in  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon  for  obser¬ 
vation. 

6  Cows  showing  heat  periods  that 
■  are  too  close  together  should  be 
examined  for  cystic  ovaries.  Affected 
animals  can  usually  be  successfully 
treated  if  they  are  caught  in  the  earty 
stages  of  this  trouble. 

7  Cows  that  come  in  heat  at  reg- 
■  ular  intervals  but  fail  to  settle 
.can  be  investigated  in  various  ways.  If 
the  trouble  is  a  herd  problem,  the  bull 
may  be  at  fault  instead  of  the  cows. 


Another  possibility  in  these  cases  is  the 
existence  of  some  disease  like  vibrosis 
or  trichomoniasis.  When  only  a  few 
certain  cows  are  involved,  there  may 
be  a  low  grade  infectioivof  the  uterus 
which  will  respond  to  injections  of  an¬ 
tibiotics  directly  into  the  uterus.  An¬ 
other  possibility  is  inheritance,  for 
there  is  no  question  but  what  breeding 
efficiency  is  inherited  just  the  same  as 
type,  butterfat  test,  milk  production, 
weight  gaining  ability,  and  other 
characteristics. 

Some  of  these  animals  can  be 
■  settled  by  watching  them  a  little 
more  closely  so  they  are  bred  at  the 
best  time  for  conception.  This  usually 
means  breeding  them  during  the  latter 
part  of  heat,  although  an  occasional 
cow  ovulates  early  and  will  need  to  be 
bred  during  the  first  six  hours  of  heat. 
When  artificial  insemination  is  used, .it 
will  sometimes  be  advisable  to  breed 
the  cows  on  two  successive  days. 

9  Cows  that  don’t  settle  to  any  of 
■  the  first  three  services  should  be 
examined  by  a  veterinarian  to  see  if  he 
can  determine  what  is  wrong. 

Since  heifers  are  usually  hard- 
■  er  to  settle  than  mature  cows, 
it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  breed  them 
to  either  a  potent  young  sire  or  an  old¬ 
er  one  of  demonstrated  exceptional  fer¬ 
tility.  Many  owners  prefer  to  turn  their 
heifers  out  with  a  yearling  bull  twice 
a  day  as  a  means  of  improving  the  con¬ 
ception  rate  of  these  young  females. 

While  on  the  subject  of  heifers 
■  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
many  of  them  are  “shy-breeders”  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  improperly  raised 
on  poor  feeds  and  starvation  rations. 
The  right  kind  of  care  during  early 
life  will  prevent  a  great  deal  of  breed¬ 
ing  trouble  with  heifers  later  on. 

—  a.  a.  — 

COMING  MEETINGS 

Oct.  23-25  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
at  Erie. 

Oct.  30-Nov.  2  New  York  State 
Grange  at  Buffalo. 

Nov.  11-13  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
at  Syracuse. 

Nov.  14-21  National  Grange  at 
Rochester. 

Nov.  27  Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Dairy  Boosters,  Powers  Hotel, 
Rochester. 

Nov.  27-28  Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Milk  Distributors,  Powers  Hotel, 
Rochester. 


jtSong  of  the  Lazy  Farjp 
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F  YOU  should  take  a  vote  to  test 
which  season  people  like  the  best, 
I’ll  b.et  that  a  majority  throughout 
the  country  would  agree  the  very 
finest  time  of  all,  Without  a  ques¬ 
tion,  is  the  fall.  The  voters,  na- 
tur’lly,  would  note  a  dozen  reasons 
for  their  vote;  a  lot  of  them  would 
cite  the  days  when  air  is  crisp  and 
touched  with  haze,  by  others  you’d 
no  doubt  be  told  about  the  leaves  of 
red  and  gold  with  which  October 
trees  are  dressed,  and  some  woulcj^ 
indicate  with  zest  that  what  makes 
fall  beyond  compare  is  football  fever 
in  the  air. 

Mirandy  says  there’s  not  a  thing 
as  pretty  as  birds  on  the  wing,  a- 
headmg  south  because  they  know 
that  soon  we  will  be  getting  snow. 
My  neighbor’s  pleased  as  he  can  be 
’cause  Injun  Summer  means  that  he 
can  go  on  slaving  ev’ry  day  and  keep 
’his  plowing  under  way.  I  also  think 
October’s  great,  but  not  for  reasons 


others  state;  the  thing  that  makes  this  month  so  fine  is  that  November’s 
next  in  line.  In  other  words,  this  time  of  year  means  winter  weather’s  al¬ 
most  here,  and  that  will  stop  most  work,  by  jing,  so  I  can  rest  until  next 
spring. 


Better  Cattle 
For 

Better  living 
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AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 

SERVICE 


THE 
SIGN 
OF  A 

PROGRESSIVE 

DAIRYMAN 


ABS  Artificial  Breeding  increases  your  av¬ 
erage  herd  production  .  ,  .  increases  your 
labor  efficiency  .  .  .  provides  you  a  better 
income  and  a  better  life. 


Every  ABS  Sire 
IS  100#  PROVED 


to  increase 

average  daughter  production 
over  average  dam  production 


YOUR  OWN 
DAIRY  HERD 


Thousands  of  dairymen  in  your  area  are 
making  money  today  based  on  the  ABS 
Proved  Sire  Breeding  Program.  You,  too, 
can  benefit  no  matter  what  size  herd  or 
breeding  program  you  have  now. 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS'  AUTHORIZED  SERVICE 

Abington  Breeders'  Service,  Clarks  Summit, 
Pa.,  67410. 

American  Proved  Sire  Service,  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
9 1  7  F 1 3;  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  792-J-3;  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  509;  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  2464;  Hone- 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14;  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  965;  Ar¬ 
cade,  N.  Y.,  679;  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  4046. 

Cortland  Proved  Sire  Service,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
Skyline  6-7941. 

Delaware  County  Proved  Sire  Service,  Walton, 
N.  Y.,  UN5-4648. 

Finger  Lakes  Proved  Sire  Service,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
9208,  Ed  Vickerman. 

Northern  Vermont  Proved  Sire  Service,  25 
Lakeview,  Terrace,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  886, 
A.  Raymond  Benson;  Wolcott,  Vermont, 
phone  Tucker  87564,  Shirley  benson;  Garden 
St.,  Charlestown,  N.  Y.,  phone  Valley  6-3959, 
John  R.  Baker;  Bridgewater  Corners,  Ver¬ 
mont,  phone  Orchard  2-2182,  Ernest  Earle; 
R.  3,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  839W5,  Raymond 
Teague. 

Seneca  Co-op  Cattle  Breeders'  Assoc.,  Inc.,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y.,  117;  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  572. 

Sullivan  Proved  Sire  Service,  Jeffersonville, 
N.  Y.,  111. 

Upstate  Proved  Sire  Service,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
355;  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  phone  Belleville 
4-2931;  Durhamville,  N.  Y.,  1494;  Central 
Square,  N.  Y.,  phone  Normandy  84201; 
Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.,  phone  Canton  3041; 
Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  24;  Constable,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Malone  548;  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Malone  2030. 

Western  Conn.  Proved  Sire  Service,  Box  32, 
Watertown,  Conn.,  phone  Crestwood  4-8253, 
Karl  Johnsen. 

DIRECTLY  EMPLOYED  TECHNICIANS 

Milton  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  phone  Nep¬ 
tune  56241. 

Clarence  Baiiey>  R.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  2-1829  or 
Middletown  4200. 

David  Coleman,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  3203. 

Arnold  Frederick,  R.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y., 
phone  Victor  29535. 

Clarence  Dixon,  R.  1,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  2-6557. 

Paul  Goddard,  B.  380,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  2351. 

Aime  Grenier,  R.  2,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  86J2. 

Herbert  Griffiths,  R.  2,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  817. 

John  H.  Hayes,  B.  24,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.,  2911. 

Louis  C.  Johnson.  Sfaatsburg,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Turner  9-3732;  Rhinebeck,  ph.  Trinity  6-3119. 

John  Merriman,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  3565  or 
3827. 

Raymond  Odell,  Jr.,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Hopewell  Jet.  63485;  North  Clove  2172. 

Earle  B.  Predmore,  R.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  55- 
3765;  Chester,  3931. 

Donald  Schmidt,  West  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Oneonta  2277W. 

Donald  Tanner,  Center  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Berlin  82F4. 

Stephen  Tucker,  Box  54,  Susquehanna,  Pa., 
UL-33335. 

Gordon  York,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  4484. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  AND 
FASTEST  GROWING  ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING  SERVICE  .  .  . 
BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 
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Mothers  Say: 


0W<n&  c&  (food  lo%  (Zdildnett ! 


OUR  WOMEN  READERS  TELL  US  WHAT  THEY  THUN 

AROUT  CHILDREN  WORKING 


“A 


S  SOON  as  a  child  can  under¬ 


stand  a  request  to  pick  up  its 


toys,  jt  should  begin  to  have  little  du¬ 
ties  at  hom^.” 


The  New  York  State  mother  who 
made  this  comment  was  one  of  fifty 
women  readers  of  American  agri¬ 
culturist  to  whom  we  recently  sent/a 
questionnaire  which  asked  these  ques¬ 
tions  : 

1.  At  what  age  do  you  think  a  child 
should  begin  to  assume  some  work  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  home  ? 

2.  At  what  age  do  you  think  a  child 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a  part-time 
job  out  of  school  hours  and  during  va¬ 
cations  ? 

Three-fourths  of  the  women  we  wrote 
to  were  farm  women;  the  other  fourth 
were  either  city  residents  or  subur¬ 
banites.  Altogether  there  were  106 
children  in  thejr  homes.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  there  were  two  in  each,  though 
actually  the  number  varied  from  none 
to  six  in  several  families.  On  one  large 
farm  operated  by  married  sons  who 
had  settled  there  in  several  houses, 
there  were  10  grandchildren.  So  we  got 
a  good  cross-section  of  opinion  from 
women  who  knew  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

All  of  them  felt  that  children  should 
have  some  jobs  to  do  at  home  as  soon 
as  they  were  able.  One  farm  woman, 
mother  of  six  youngsters,  said: 

“Being  a  farm  family,  our  children 
have  chores  at  home  at  an'  early  age. 
I  think  it  is  beneficial  for  children  to 
have  a  few  responsibilities,  even  though 
at  first  they  need  a  great  deal  of 
prodding  and  reminding.  It  starts 
character  molding,  and  I  believe  they 
are  ready  to  get  along  on  their  own 
much  better  when  leaving  home  for 
school  and  later  to  begin  their  own 
life.  In  other  words,  self  reliance  and 
initiative  are  furthered  a  great  deal  by 
work  responsibilities.” 

A  grandmother  who  formerly  lived  on 
a  farm  said  emphatically: 

“The  younger  the  better!  I  would  say 
they  should  begin  to  have  small  tasks 
at  four  years  old.” 

A  New  York  mother  said  her  daugh¬ 
ters  had  started  to  cook  and  help 
around  the  home  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  now  both  are  expert  homemakers. 
“Everything  is  so  easy  for  them  as  the 
result  of  learning  young,”  she  added. 


he  is  ten  years  added  that  a  child 
should  also  “always  have  some  unpaid 
jobs  at  home  as  part  of  the  give  and 
take  of  just  living.” 

A  grandmother  who  has,  raised  many 
children,  both  her  own  and  others,  said: 
“I  like  to  see  children  feel  that  the 
home  is  a  cooperative  business  in  the 
work,  play,  and  dollars  returned.” 


Don't  Hold  Thom  Rack 


As  to  at  what  age  a  child  might  take 
a  part-time  job  out  of  school  hours, 
many  of  the  women  said  emphatically 
that  the  child  labor  laws  should  be 
amended  to  allow  children  under  14 
years  to  work  at  suitable  part-time" 
jobs  if  they  want  to  and  are  able  to. 
Here  are  some  of  their  forceful  and 
thoughtful  comments: 

“As  soon  as  a  child  expresses  a  desire 
to  work  and  earn  money  during  his 
free  time,  he  should  be  allowed  to.  In 
other  words,  before  the  legal  age.  The 
law  should  be  amended  on  this  score 
in  order  to  promote  initiative  in  the 
younger  generation.” 


some  states  add  restrictions.  In  New 
York  State,  for  example,  the  law  pres¬ 
ently  prevents  employment  of  youths 
on  farms  if  under  14  years  of  age  .  .  . 
or  even  working  your  own  child  on 
your  own  farm  if  he  is  under  12  years 
of  age. 

Unwise  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  child  labor,  said  many  of  the 
mothers,  leave  children  more  time  for 
idleness  and  often  lead  to  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  One  farm  woman  gave  this 
instance  in  her  neighborhood: 

“Last  summer  three  young  boys 
.  around  here  were  sent  to  reform  school 
because  of  stealing.  Had  there  been 
something  for  them  to  do,  probably" 
they  would  have  been  all  right.  A  12- 
year-old  boy  who  lives  near  our  farm 
tried  to  find  something  to  do  during 
the  vacation.  He  is  a  big  husky  lad, 
full  of  energy,  but  none  of  us  dared  to 
hire  him  because  of  the  labor  law.  As 
a  result,  he  roamed  the  streets  and 
roads  and  got  into  some  mischief  he 
otherwise  would  not  have  had  time  for. 
There  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  at  home. 
I  think  these  children  should  be  allow- 


“Let  them  start  working  at  odd  jobs 
when  they  want  to.  If  held  back,  they 
may  lose  their  ambition.” 


ed  to  take  jobs  suited  to  their  age  and 
capabilities.” 


“If  the  law  allowed  children  under  14 
years  to  have  suitable  part-time  work 
out  of  school  hours,  it  would  be  a  lot 
better  than  leaving  them  idle  to  look 
for  mischief.” 


“Children  should  be  allowed  and  urg¬ 
ed  to  work  for  their  own  good.  In  their 
teens,  they  have  energy  plus!  They 
have  to  use  it  up  some  way,  construc¬ 
tively  or  otherwise.” 


No  Pay  at  First 

Our  questionnaire  also  asked  whether 
children  should  be  paid  for  jobs  done 
at  home.  Most  of  the  mothers  thought 
they  shouldn’t  be  paid  up  to  the  age 
of  ten.  Said  one  mother:  “If  you  want 
to  give  him  an  allowance  each  week, 
that  is  o.k.,  but  no  pay  for  light 
chores.” 

“They  must  learn  to  help  as  a  family 
and  not  expect  pay  for  everything  they 
do,”  said  a  farm  mother. 

A  Vermont  woman  who  thought  a 
child  should  receive  some  small  pay 
for  definite  regular  jobs  by  the  time 


A  city  mother  of  twin  boys  aged  12 
said:  “I  am  against  the  law  which  re¬ 
quires  a  child  to  be  14  before  he  may 
work  for  a  business  concern,  including 
one  owned  by  his  parents.  Boys  and 
girls  are  ready  and  eager  to  work  be¬ 
fore  that  age.” 

The  scarcity  of  part-time  jobs  for 
city  yoyngsters,  even  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  get  a  working  permit, 
was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  women. 
“There  are  so  many  labor  law  restric¬ 
tions,”  they  said,  “that  there’s  little  a 
boy  and  girl  can  get  to  do,  other  than 
mowing  lawns,  running  errands,  baby 
sitting,  etc.” 


A  Big  ”11” 

The  other  day  I  talked  with  a  judge 
about  the  New  York  State  child  labor 
law  as  it  applies  to  farms,  and  his  only 
answer  was,  “Well,  you  have  to  draw 
the  line  somewhere.”  All  of  the  women 
who  replied  to  our  questionnaire  would 
agree  to  that.  None  want  to  see  a  child 
overworked  or  exposed  to  danger, 
either  physical  or  moral.  When  they 
talk  about  children  working,  they  all 
include  a  big  IF,  and  say  that  of  course 
you  have  to  use  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  work  that  children  undertake. 
They  specify  no  heavy  lifting,  long 
hours,  or  dangerous  jobs. 

“If  he  can  handle  both  the  work  load 
and  have  fun,”  said  one  mother.  Others 
said: 

“Provided  the  work  is  not  beyond  his 
or  her  strengtli,  or  a  discouraging  kind 
of  thing.” 


Even  On  Farms 


Many  farm  mothers  spoke  of  the 
great  advantage  their  children  have 
over  city  kids  when  it  comes  to  get¬ 
ting  a  job.  “They  didn’t  need  to  search 
for  outside  work,”  said  one  woman. 
“They  have  their  chores  from  an  early 
age.”  But  other  women  pointed  out 
that  the  labor  laws  are  now  restricting 
job  opportunities  for  young  people  even 
on  farms.  The  Federal  Child  Labor  Law 
exempts  agricultural  work,  as  long  as 
a  child  doesn’t  miss  school  to  work,  but 


should  not  be  engaged  in  at  the 
pense  of  health  or  school  work.” 


*  *  * 

“A  lot  depends  on  the  capacity  anj 
maturity  of  a  child.” 

,  *  *  * 

No  Doubt  About  It 


There  were  no  “ifs”  though  abou 
the  value  of  children  developing  thj 
habit  of  work  early  and  of  learning  tl 
handle  the  money  they  earn  lateif 
“Working  and  earning,”  said  one  moth 
er,  “gives  children  an  opportunity  tl 
feel  responsible  and  to  have  a  sens! 
of  belonging.”  Others  said  it  develop! 
habits  of  work  and  saving;  teaches 
them  the  value  of  money  (“No  east 
come,  easy  go”);  keeps  them  out  ol 
mischief;  gives  them  a  goal  and  pur| 
pose  in  life;  teaches  independence,  lead 
ership,  and  develops  their  ability  to  gej 
along  with  people;  gives  them  a  feelinl 
of  being  useful  “which  is  so  essential  tl 
every  human  being”;  develops  self  relif 
ance;  “they  learn  regularity  and  tl 
budget  their  time,  as  well  as  theij 
money.” 

“Idle  young  people  who  are  nol 
taught  work  have  difficulty  in  finding 
constructive  interests  and  hobbies! 
said  one  woman,  and  this  was  frequent 
ly  echoed  by  the  others.  One  said 
“Children  are  happier  if  they  havj 
something  to  do.” 


“If  the  right  kind  of  work  with  prop¬ 
er  associates  is  available.” 


“Depends  on  the  physical  health  and 
ability  of  the  child.” 


“I  think  a  child  could  take  a  part- 
time  job  at  13  or  14  if  he  is  brilliant 
enough  to  get  all  his  homework  done 
in  school.  If  not,  then  he  shouldn’t.” 


“By  14  years,  boys  and  girls  could 
be  capable  of  paid  work,  but  they  must 
not  be  overburdened  at  the  age  when 
they  are  growing  so  fast  and  are  so 
busy  during  school  terms.  For  a  child 
who  is  not  strong  or  for  one.  who  is 
having  a  struggle  with  his  studies,  out¬ 
side  work  would  be  too  much.  Work 


The  Money  They  Earn 

Commenting  on  what  children  dj 
with  the  money  they  earn,  most 
the  women  said  their  children  eithej 
save  their  money  to  buy  “big  things1 
they  want,  such  as  a  new  bike,  or  foj 
college.  On  the  whole,  they  said,  chi: 
dren  tend  to  “hang  on”  to  their  ear 
ings,  and  to  spend  them  more  carefull; 
than  the  money  that  is  handed  to  the: 
by  their  parents. 

In  general,  the  mothers  felt  that  chii 
dren  should  be  allowed  a  good  deal 
freedom  in  handling  their  own  mone; 
provided  they  don’t  “run  with  it  to  th 
store  for  sweets,”  as  one  Maine  won: 
an  said. 

A  Pennsylvania  farm  mother  of  foi 
declared : 

“Children  should  have  their  say  s 
to  what  they  buy  with  their  earning 
It  teaches  them  the  value  of  mone; 
Above  all,  don’t  make  them  pay  boari 
Our  daughter  worked  the  past  tv. 
summers  and  has  a  savings  accoun 
which  is  a  reward  to  her  and  to  m 
I’m  sure.  She  spends  her  money  wi 
care.  For  instance,  this  fall  after  buj 
ing  her  school  clothes  she  bought  he 
class  ring,  and  instead  of  the  most  $ 
pensive  one,  she  bought  the  medith 
priced  ring.  When  it’s  money  they  hav 
earned,  children  look  at  it  twice  befor 
spending  it  foolishly!” 

Another  example  of  this  was  8|''e 
by  a  New  York  woman  who  said  a 
after  her  little  daughter  picked  soin 
lima  beans  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  s 
began  to  think  of  money  in  terms 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 
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FLORENCE  E.  WRIGHT 
and  ELSA  A.  McMULLEN 

IJMarlile-Top  TaI»I«* 

hove  an  old  marble-top  table  that 
Mms  to  have  lost  its  gloss.  How  can  I  j 
the  shine  back?— Mrs.  M.D.,  New  York 

Try  polishing  it  with  a  cloth  damp¬ 
ed  with  a  thin,  light-weight  mineral 
i 

oinoiiiatic  Varnish 
lemover 

| have  a  lot  of  old  furniture  that  needs 
be  refinished  and  I  would  like  to  know 
)ti to  make  a  remover  at  home.  I  cannot 
lord  to  buy  the  commercial  kind. 

—J.R.H.,  Mass. 
One  formula  for  a  varnish  remover 

Paraffin  wax,  5  parts 
Benzol,  50  parts 
Acetone,  45  parts 

By  substituting  gasoline  for  one-half 
he  Benzol,  and  denatured  ethyl  alcohol 
of  the  acetone,  a  satisfactory 
ind  cheaper  product  may  be  made. 

This  is  an  inflammable  mixture  and 
list  not  be  usdd  near  a  pilot  light  or 
her  open  flame.  Use  preferably  out- 
oors,  or  in  well  ventilated  room. 

iteheoek  <  hair  with 
Irccn  Stripes 

Some  forty  years  ago  an  old  lady  sent 
e  a  Hitchcock  chair.  It  was  all  swathed 
brown  cambric  from  skirt  linings  and 
emed  to  be  in  about  perfect  condition, 
put  it  away  and  have  only  used  it 
len  we  needed  an  extra  chair.  The  orig- 
ol  flag  seat  is  in  perfect  condition  and 
e  stencil  is  clear  and  bright.  The  upper 
ilot  has  grapes  and  leaves  with  a  basket 
some  sectioned  fruit  in  the  center,  a 
Mventional  border  at  end.  The  lower 
lot  has  seven  fruits  and  leaves.  The  legs 
ltd  back  posts  have  about  ’/2-inch  bands 
on  olive  green  paint  trim,  and  the 
I  said  this  was  something  special  and 
never,  never  paint  over  it. 
am  interested  to  know  about  this 
jreen  trim  and  also  the  approximate  val- 
of  the  chair.  Possibly  someone  has 
nore  of  this  type  of  chair  and  would  like 
fill  out  a  set.  Our  chairs  are  mostly 
Mr|y  maple  and  this  does  not  go  well 
Mh  them,  so  I  would  just  as  soon  sell  it. 

—Pavilion,  N.  Y. 
We  have  made  a  number  of  inquiries 
e  value  of  this  type  of 
“'air  having  green  stripes  and  no  one 
tans  to  have  an  answer.  They  surely 
!re  not  as  common  as  those  with  the 
'stial  gold  stripes.  This  fact  in  itself 
Jay  add  to  the  value,  if  the  green 
gripes  are  of  fine  design  and  tech- 
jaque.  Prom  the  description  I  would 
a%e  the  chair  was  made  in  the  1825- 
period. 
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—  A.  A.  — 

OTHERS  SAY: 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

work  involved.  Coming  home  from 
le  dentist  one  day  she  asked:  “Mom- 
Dle’  if  I  had  to  pay  my  bill,  how  many 
ashels  of  limas  would  I  have  to  pick?” 

’^e  are  concluding  this  summary 
a  comment  from  a  Connecticut 
arm  mother  who  said  that  in  addition 
etting  children  have  the  valuable  ex¬ 
igence  of  working,  they  should  be 
vjght  to  do  a  good  job  of  work. 

i  should  like  to  see  people  once 
'pin  taking  pride  in  a  job  well  done,” 
“ e  said,  “it  is  so  wrong  to  try  to  do  a 
,  11,irnum  of  work  in  a  minimum  of 
°urs  for  a  maximum  of  salary.” 
rne  same  feeling  was  expressed  by 
any  of  the  women  in  their  wise, 
pughtfui  answers  to  our  question- 
. Ire-  We  got  a  very  real  thrill  out  of 
ading  every  one  of  them. 

— Mabel  Hebei ,  Home  Editor. 


3  cups  chopped,  unpeeled 
apples 

2  cups  raw  cranberries 
1VS|  cups  granulated  sugar 

1V2  cups  Mother's  Oats 

(quick  or  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 


V2  cup  brown  sugar 
Vs  cup  sifted  enriched 
flour 

%  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  cup  melted  butter  or 
margarine 

Vs  cup  chopped  nutmeats 


Combine  apples  and  cranberries  in  9-inch  pie  plate; 
sprinkle  granulated  sugar  over  fruit.  Combine  oats, 
brown  sugar,  flour  and  salt.  Add  butter,  mixing  until 
crumbly.  Sprinkle  over  apple-cranberry  mixture.  Top 
with  nutmeats. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°E)  about  1  hour. 
Serve  warm  or  cold,  plain  or  with  whipped  cream. 
Makes  6  servings. 
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BUTTERSCOTCH  OATMEAL 


|  Brown  sugar  and  butter  on  your  oatmeal  give  it  a 
I  wonderful  butterscotch  flavor.  And  for  breakfast  vari- 
|  ety  try  such  other  toppings  as:  honey,  fruit,  marma- 
|  lade,  raisins,  chocolate  chips. 

NOTE:  New  Quick  Mother’s  Oats  cooks  in  only  1 
minute.  It’s  a  creamier,  smoother  oatmeal.  If  you 
I  prefer  the  taste  and  flavor  of  old-style  oatmeal,  try 
I  Old  Fashioned  Mother’s  Oats  cooked  a  mere  5  minutes. 

I 
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ORANGE  DOUGHNUT  PUFFS  * - 
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2/3  cup  milk 

1  cup  Mother's  Oats 
(quick  or,  old  fashioned, 
uncooked) 

2  eggs 

V 4  cup  sugar 

2  tablespoons  melted 
shortening 


1 V4  cups  sifted  enriched 
flour 

2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

Vi  teaspoon  salt 
Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Grated  rind  of  a  small 
orange 


Pour  milk  over  oats  and  let  stand  5  minutes.  Beat 
eggs  until  thick ;  beat  in  sugar  gradually..  Add  melted 
shortening.  Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt 
and  cinnamon;  add  to  egg  mixture  alternately  with 
milk  and  oats  mixture.  Stir  in  grated  orange  rind. 

Drop  batter  by  tablespoons  into  hot  deep  fat 
(365°F);  turn  when  brown  on  underside.  (Total 
cooking  time  2  to  3  minutes.)  Drain  on  absorbent 
paper.  Frost  the  doughnuts  with  thin  confectioners’ 
sugar  frosting,  if  desired.  Makes  2  dozens  doughnuts. 


3  new  food  treats 

all  from  your  package 
of  Mother’s  Oats 

These  delicious  new  dishes  are  fun  to  try.  And 
they’re  sure  to  please  your  family  because 
they’re  made  with  high-protein  Mother’s  Oats. 

Clip  out  the  recipes  shown  here.  Mother’s  Oats 
adds  an  especially  good  taste  to  dozens  of  foods. 
It  gives  desserts  and  cookies  a  rich  nutty  flavor. 
It  holds  the  juices  in  meat  loaf  and  hamburgers. 
And  what  other  breakfast  cereal  — hot  or  cold 
—  tastes  as  downright  delicious  as  Mother’s 
Oats?  Or  gives  you  so  much  nourishment? 

America’s  Most 
Popular  Cereal 


MOTHER'S 

Oats 


Look  for  China,  Carnival  Ware,  Cup  and  Saucer,  or 
Aluminum  Ware  inside  Mother's  Premium  Oats 
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The  main  crops  they  raise  are  small 
fruits,  sweet  cherries,  and  vegetables. 
They  market  these  at  their  own  road¬ 
side  stand  and,  in  addition,  sell  tree 
fruits,  potatoes  and  onions  for  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers. 

The  Whittemores  started  out  their 
farm  life  by  farming  summers  and 
weaving  winters  in  a  barn  loft  which 
they  turned  into  a  weaving  studio. 
Their  older  son,  Whit,  is  a  weaver  too, 
and  has  become  proficient  at  the  craft. 
He  has  even  worked  out  a  winder  that 
cuts  the  time  of  wrapping  certain  bob¬ 
bins  by  75  per  cent.  Casey,  the  younger 
son,  is  learning  to  weave  and  helps  by 
wrapping  spools  and  bobbins. 

Both  of  the  boys  are  mow  active 
partners  in  all  the  farm  work.  In  fact, 
during  the  past  summer  they  ran  the 
farm  with  little  more  than  advice  from 
their  parents,  leaving  the  latter  more 
time  to  weave  and  get  ready  for  fall 
business.  The  boys  also  help  run  the 
stand. 

‘‘On  a  Sunday  during  corn  season,” 


we  could  solve  our  merchandising  problem. 

“We  started  out  selling  our  handwoven 
materials  in  nearby  towns,  and  have  now  in¬ 
creased  our  range  to  Buffalo,  New  York  City, 
and  suburban  Philadelphia.  This  is  all  done 
by  our  personal  calls  on  store  managers.  Mrf 
Whittemore  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
during  which  he  established  contacts  with 
small  individually  owned  shops  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
we  hope  that  by  contacting  specialty  shops 
and  establishing  local  agents,  our  marketing 
problem  will  be  solved.  We  are  finding  that 
our  handwoven  skirts  go  better  in  these 
smaller  shops  in  places  where  there  is  a 
fairly  large  ‘horsy’  or  ‘tweedy’  set.” 

The  Whittemore  looms  are  a  unique  type 
developed  by  Mr.  Whittemore  and  his  father, 
who  also  was  a  hand-weaving  enthusiast. 
They  devised  speed-up  arrangements  to 
shorten  the  jobs  of  warping  and  rethreading, 
and  this  enables  the  Whittemores  to  turn  out 
a  tremendous  amount  of  handwoven  cloth  in 
a  shorter  than  usual  time. 

“We  started  a  (Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


On  a  busy  Sunday,  it  takes  the  ’ 
family  to  keep  the  Whittemores' 
side  stand  supplied.  Above,  Casey, 


Louise,  and  their  dad  take  in  a  load 
vegetables  and  melons. 


At  left,  Mrs.  Whittemore  displays  one 
their  handwoven  woolen  skirts  to  an  ■ 
terested  visitor,  while  Mary  Louise 
their  collie  dog  look  on. 


—-Photos  courtesy  of  "Home  and  HishWi 


Sixteen-year-old  Whit,  at  right  in 
below,  is  a  proficient  weaver  and 
part  in  family  conferences  on  new 
ing  patterns  and  color  combinations 


B  y 

MABEL  HEBEL 


MET  Mrs.  Allan 
Whittemore  last 
year  at  the  York 
State  Craft  Fair 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
where  she  and 
her  husband  were 
exhibiting  their 
handwoven  wool¬ 
en  cloth,  skirts,  stoles  and  necktfes, 
and  I  was  intrigued  by  the  “Farm- 
craft”  label  on  their  products.  Mrs. 
Whittemore  told  me  that  they  had 
chosen  that  name  because  it  describes 
what  they  do — craft  work  on  a  farm. 
The  farm,  she  added,  is  just  a  small 
place — ten  acres — in  Middleport,  N.  Y., 
to  which  they  moved  seven  years  ago 
after  completely  cutting  their  ties  with 
the  city  and  her  husband’s  job  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer. 

City  people  who  move  to  the  country 
usually  keep  their  city  jobs,  but  Mrs. 
Whittemore  told  me  that  her  husband 
gave  up  his  for  two  reasons:  He  want¬ 
ed  to  be  his  own  boss,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  if  he  could  turn  his  lifetime 
hobby  of  hand  weaving  into  a  real 
business. 

The  Whittemores  had  another  good 
reason  for  moving  to  the  country.  They 
wanted  their  youngsters  to  have  an 
outdoor  life  and  to  grow  up  with  the 
self-reliant  spirit  and  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  that  farm  children  develop. 
They  have  three  children — two  boys 
and  a  girl;  Whit,  aged  16;  Casey,  12; 
and  Mary  Louise,  6. 

Now,  after  seven  years  of  country 
living,  the  Whittemores  are  getting 
along  fine,  and,  surprisingly,  their  big¬ 
gest  source  of  income  so  far  is  from 
their  small  farm.  The  hand-weaving 
business,  as  far  as  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  flourishing,  but  it  is  taking 
time  to  develop  a  market.  A  third  and 
minor  source  of  income  is  the  rent  they 
get  from  an  apartment  in  their  big 
farmhouse.  . 


says  Mrs.  Whittemore,  “Casey  and  I 
are  apt  to  take  care  of  the  stand.  My 
husband  will  be  picking  corn  in  the 
field,  and  Whit  will  be  racing  back  and 
forth  on  either^the  tractor  or  his  bike, 
taking  corn  in  to  the  stand.  If  the  corn 
is  not  on  the  stand  when  a  customer 
arrives,  most  of  them  are  glad  to  wait 
while  it  is  picked. 

“Mary  Louise  helps,  too,  by  watching 
the  stand  at  slack  times  and  calling 
one  of  us  if  a  customer  comes.  When 
there  are  only  a  few  things  on  the 
stand,  we  frequently  let  it  take  care  of 
itself.  We  leave  a  box  for  Change  and 
put  price  signs  on  things,  so  people  can 
help  themselves.  We  have  never  lost  a 
cent  by  doing  this.” 

Samples  of  the  Whittemore’s  hand- 
woven  products  are  displayed  at  the 
stand,  but  Mrs.  Whittemore  told  me, 
“Sales  of  vegetables  and  hand-weaving 
do  not  go  together.  I  believe  that  wov¬ 
en  articles  could  be  sold  in  a  stand  by 
themselves  on  a  tourist  road,  but  ours 
is  essentially  a  commuter’s  and  truck¬ 
er’s  highway.  So  far,  our  biggest  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  from  hand-weaving  has 
come  from  stores — but  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  our  sales  are  far 
short  of  what  we  could  handle  if 
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Four  to  Sew 


4560.  Smart,  versatile,  new-looking  sheath.  Note 
the  easy  squared  armholes  and  hip  pockets.  Misses’ 
to  20;  40.  Size  16  takes  4  yds.  39-in. 

35  cents. 

922  6.  This  handy  apron  can  be  made  from  a  100- 
pound  feedbag.  Use  scraps  for  “heart”  pocket.  Miss¬ 
es’  sizes  Small  (10,  12);  Medium  (14,  16).  Printed 
Pattern  in  all  given  sizes,  iy4  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 


BE  CUT  FROM 
LB.  FEED  BAG 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please 
write  name,  address,  pattern, 
sizes  and  numbers  clearly.  En¬ 
close  35  cents  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want 
patterns  seht  by  first-class  mail,  add  5  cents  for  EACH 
pattern.  Send  to:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
SERVICE,  P.  O.  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 


They  Movo«l  lo  (lie  Country 


(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

lw  loom  which  has  a  black  warp  this 
I  winter/’  Mrs.  Whittemore  told  me. 
h's  has  brightened  our  colors  and  in- 
eased  our  selection  and  sales.  People 
e  °ur  new  cloth.  Stores  that  were 
busy  to  see  us  last  year  have  prom- 
!etl  Us  business  this  year.” 

^though,,  the  Whittemores  do  only 
huaii  amount  of  their  weaving  tousi- 
less  by  mail  (they  say  the  line  is  too 
^plicated  for  this  type  of  selling — 
hiany  colors,  patterns,  sizes,  etc.), 
ey  have  prepared  a  printed,  illustrat- 
tolder  which  describes  their  hand- 
°Ven  articles  and  contains  a  price  list 
samples.  This  folder  is  sent  free 
,  uny  interested  person.  Just  write  to 
armcraft,  Middlcport,  N.  Y. 

Jf|W  weaving  patterns  and  color 
Nations  are  worked  out  together 
j  'le  Whittemores,  and  Mrs.  Whitte- 
re  makes  the  skirts,  stoles,  and 


■ 


neckties  from  their  woolen  cloth,  and 
table  linens  from  the  products  of  their 
smaller  loom.  She  also  puts  up  a  line 
of  “Farmcraft”  jams  and  pickles  for 
sale  at  the  stand. 

Besides  working  together,  the  Whitte¬ 
mores  play  together  too,  and  get  the 
most  out  of  their  country  surroundings. 
In  summer,  the  boys  are  outdoors 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  as  they  sleep 
in  their  backyard  tent.  Both  are 
Scouts,  and  Whit  recently  became  an 
Eagle  Scout.  He  represented  Middle- 
port  at  the  Empire  Boys’  State  last 
June  and  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Whittemores  feel,  that  they  made 
a  wise  decision  when  they  moved  to 
the  country.  Among  the  benefits  they 
count  are  independence,  congenial  work 
and  surroundings;  a  good  life  for  their 
children;  and,  most  of  all,  activities 
that  the  whole  family  can  share. 


A  BASIC 
INDUSTRY... 


From  the  beginning  this  nation  was  blessed  with 
f  ertile  soils  —  and  men  aTid  women  with  a  willing¬ 
ness,  determination  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  those  soils  to  bring  forth  rich  harvests. 

In  the  early  days,  most  people  lived  on  the  land 
and  produced  their  own  foods.  But  their  efforts 
paved  the  way  for  other  industries,  mass  production 
and  mass  distribution,  bringing  other  good  things  to 
more  and  more  people. 

Those  of  ns  familiar  with  the  food  business, 
however,  believe  we  are  still  largely  dependent 
upon  agriculture,  even  though  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  produces  the  foods 
for  themselves  and  all  the  rest. 

We  of  A  &  P  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  picture. 
We  think  that  marketing  —  the  job  of  bringing  more 
good  food  to  more  people  —  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  agricultural  process. 

We  have  worked  to  help  shorten  the  routes  lo  mar* 

V  '  i 

ket  for  farm  foods,  lo  reduce  waste  and  spoilage  and 
return  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar 
to  producers.  x 

We  still  look  upon  agriculture  as  a  basic  industry 
and  salute  lliose  who  follow  it  as  a  way  of  life. 


I'OOll  STOSSES 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20, 
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“Double  oction”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
In  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super- 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 

R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


GORGEOUS  SATIN  RIBBON 


LESS 
THAN  A 
PENNY 


A  YARD 


d.  Strong  weave  .  .  .  fast 
color  .  .  .  fray  proof  edges.  App.  width  Vi"* 
Ideal  for  gift  wrapping,  clothes  trimming, 
party  and  window  and  Christmas  decorations, 
hair  bows,  etc.  Your  choice  of  any  2  colors: 
Christmas  red,  white,  pink,  light  blue,  royal 
blue,  nile  green,  emerald,  orchid,  yellow, 
brown. 

Name  color  choice  and  send  $1  for  103  yards 
postpaid.  No  C.  O.  D. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 


The  Weavers,  Dept.  G,  Nescopek,  Pa. 


Anytime  .  .  . 

It  is  always  worth  a  trip  to 
Syracuse  to  enjoy  the  comfort, 
good  food  and  refreshment  at 
Hotel  Syracuse. 

Take  time  off  for  a  week-end 


INSTALL  A  DANIELS' 
\  K  -X  CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfCounnc  'dCuJ: 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Swiha  the, 

chunks 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO..  INC 

HARDWICK,  VERMONT 


50%  BUY  DIRECTwaupaper 


New  line  finest  quality  papers  at  bargain  prices, 
now  ready.  Brand  new  patterns,  textures:  wash- 
ables,  plastics,  etc.  MONEY  BACK  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  OF  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  firm.  $1.00  value  sample  book  and  in¬ 
struction  manual,  almost  100  patterns.  Post  Paid 
$.25 — refundable  on  first  order.  Limited  edition. 
RUSH  ORDER  TODAY! 

CHARMING  WALLPAPERS 
50  North  Mohawk,  Cohoes,  New  York. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


AS  WE  SEE  IT 


NCE  A  year  we 
like  to  get  a 
cross  -  section  of 
our  women  read- 
opinions  on  the 
of  the  nation  and 


the  most  important  problems  affecting 


their  own  homes  and  communities.  In 
this  year  of  1956,  their  biggest  home 
problem,  say  the  women,  is  a  financial 
one.  Balancing  the  budget,  inadequate 
farm  income,  high  taxes,  and  high  cost 
of  education  were  mentioned  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  we  questioned,  especially 
the  farm  women. 


“Not  enough  incorpe  to  keep  up  our 
farm  plant,”  said  a  Connecticut  dairy¬ 
man’s  wife.  “We’re  really  living  on  de¬ 
preciation.” 

Other  comments  were: 

“The  head  of  the  house  has  to  put  in 
so  many  hours  earning  a  living  that 
he  hasn't  time  and  energy  enough  to 
spend  with  the  family.” 

*  *  * 


“Such  a  small  margin  of  profit  for 
our  farmer  sons  who  work  long  and 
hard!” 


*  *  * 


“Not  an  adequate  return  for  our  la¬ 
bor,  management  and  capital  at  risk 
involved  iiy  farming.” 


complained  of  the  unfriendliness  and 
lack  of  cooperation  they  encountered 
among  the  local  farmers  when  they 
first  moved  to  the  country. 

Both  points  of  view  seemed  to  be  in 
‘the  mind  of  one  suburban  homemaker 
who  spoke  of  her  rapidly  growing  com¬ 
munity  and  the  effort  being  made  by 
both  the  old  and  new  residents  to  "solve 
our  problems,  due  to  growth,  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  way  for  all.” 

All  Human  Beings 

As  we  expected,  the  women  put  at 
the  top  of  their  list  of  national  prob¬ 
lems,  “the  tenseness  in  the  internation¬ 
al  situation  and  the  constant  threat  of 
war.” 

“All  human  beings,  whether  child  or 
adult,”  said  one  mother,  “are  affected 
by  unsettled  world  conditions.”  . 

The  maintenance  of  world  peace, 
they  all  agreed,  is  the  most  important 
national  issue  today. 

Several  homemakers  criticized  labor 
strikes  and  ever  increasing  wage  de¬ 
mands  by  unions.  “These  selfish  union 
demands,  with  their  inflationax-y  ten¬ 
dencies,”  said  a  New  England  farm 
woman,  “are  pi’icing  us  out  of  the 
world  markets.”  “Labor  should  not 
have  nationwide  control  of  industi’y,” 
skid  another. 


Against  Price  Supports 

A  New  York  State  farm  wife  took 
a  healthy  swing  at  government  pi-ice 
supports.  “Any  farmer  who  buys  more 
feed  than  he  sells,”  she  said,  emphati¬ 
cally,  “is  hurt  by  price  supports, 
though  the  majority  do  not  realize  this 
because  P.M.A.  letters  are  misleading. 
They  tell  farmers  they  should  vote  for 
supports  if  they  want  to  keep  them  — 
instead  of  having  an  unbiased  source 
explain  the  full  facts,  which  are  that 
most  Northeastern  farmers  who  are 
convei'ting  grain  to  milk,  meat  and 
eggs  would  be  better  off  without  price 
supports  on  grain,  and  much  better  off 
without  acreage  allotments!” 

Too  Little  Time 

A  second  problem  shared  by  most  of 
the  women  we  questioned  was  express¬ 
ed  this  way  by  a  long  Island  home¬ 
maker: 

“Finding  time  so  my  husband  and  I 
can  enjoy  each  other’s  company.  We 
are  swamped  by  organization  work  and 
other  outside  activities.” 

Others  said:  “Not  enough  old-fash¬ 
ioned  leisure  to  relax  and  think”;  “too 
much  rushing  about — home  life  is  only 
‘surface  cultivation’  overly  organized 
activities  for  both  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Only  A  Handful 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  com¬ 
munity  problem  was  "lack  of  intei'est 
in  community  affaii’s  and  people’s  un¬ 
willingness  to  take  responsibility.”  A 
Vermont  farm  woman  said: 

“Our  most  serious  community  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  get  more  than  the  ‘now 
handful’  of  people  interested  and  active 
in  civic  affaii's.” 

Another  New  England  woman  said, 
“Our  community  is  growing  too  rapidly 
to  keep  a  good  civic  spii’it  and  we  lack 
volunteer  help  for  community  pi’ojects.” 

Many  other  community  problems 
were  mentioned,  including:  over-crowd¬ 
ed  schools;  lack  of  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  for  teen-agei’s;  drinking 
among  parents  and  children  of  high 
school  age;  fast  di’iving  and  high  ac¬ 
cident  rate;  “too  many  working  moth¬ 
ers  who  leave  their  pre-school  children 
with  untrained  help”;  lack  of  respect 
for  rights  of  others  and  unneighborli- 
ness.” 

City-Country  Conflicts 

Conflicts  as  a  result  of  city  people 
moving  to  the  country  were  appai'ent 
in  some  of  the  replies  we  got. 

A  former  city  woman,  whose  hus¬ 
band  is  now  a  successful  dairy  farmer, 


Too  Much  Government 

Many  of  the  women  wished  that  gov¬ 
ernment  would  keep  out  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  let  farmers  and  business 
men  run  their  own  affairs.  “Too  much 
government,  ’  too  many  handouts,  too 
much  of  the  idea  of  getting  the  most 
pay  for  the  least  work,”  they  said, 
scathingly. 

One  fai'm  woman  called  for  “less  gov- 
ernment  interference,  such  as  paying 
farmers  for  using  lime,  for  soil  consei'- 
vation,  fencing  in  woodland,  etc.,  and 
then  in  the  next  minute  paying  them 
for  not  using  productive  land.”  “Let’s 
be  consistent!”  she  concluded,  crisply. 

Too  Easy  Credit 

Too  easy  credit  and  not  enough  old- 
fashioned  thrift  were  listed  by  many  of 
the  women  as  another  major  national 
problem, 

-s*  “I  think  people  are  storing  up  trouble 
for  themselves  by  so  much  installment 
buying,”  said  a  New  York  homemaker. 
“This  younger  genei’ation  is  spending 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

.  .  .  Cfurs  is  the  task  of  breaking 

the  thought  barrier  which  keeps  our 

young  people  from  realizing  their 

creative  potentialities. 

— Samuel  B.  Gould 

★  ★★★★★★★"★ 

all  the  money  they  can  get  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  taken  care 
of  later.  All  thought  of  saving  for  a 
rairfy  day  seems  to  escape  them  en¬ 
tirely.” 

One  homemaker  said  she  could  see  no 
big  national  problems  other  than  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  “I  feel  the  country  is 
in  good  hands  now,”  she  said,  “and  if 
it  can  stay  that  way,  I  can  see  no  big 
trouble  ahead.”  Another  commented 
drily: 

“I  wouldn’t  say  thei'e’s  anything 
wrong  with  the  country.  Just  the  poli¬ 
ticians!” 

Good  Home  Training 

One  shining  thread  ran  through  all 
of  the  women’s  answers — their  feeling 
of  the  vital  importance  to  the  nation 
of  good  home  training  for  young  chil¬ 
dren,  so  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be 
cooperative,  responsible  citizens,  with 
consideration  and  x’espect  for  others. 
Lack  of  this  kind  of  guidance  and  of  a 
sineei’e  l'eligious  background  from  ear¬ 
ly  childhood,  said  the  women,  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  reason  for  many  of  today’s 
pi’oblems. 


iUe  BIGGEST  j 
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lonarch  Fully  Automatic  Oven, 
6726.9  CUBIC  INCHES,  with  "twin- 
lite"  oven  control,  automatic  pre-heat 
push  button,  clock-timer,  "Smokeless" 
broiler,  removable  oven  parts  and 
extra  heavy  wiring  and  insulation 
throughout.  What's  more,  control  knobs 
are  ABOVE  the  oven  to  give  perfect 
eye  level  control.  Divided  top  or  clus¬ 
tered  top  surface  units.  Controls  can 
be  mounted  safely  on  wall  out  of 
reach  of  children.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion. 


RANGE  COMPANY 
6306  Lake  Street 


Beaver  Dam 


Wisconsin 


Rip 


Van  Winkle 
Couldn't  Sleep  witl 
Nagging  Backache 


Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  f 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  ac 
and  pains  that  often  cause  restless  nights  i 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  disci 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  i 
strain  —  you  want  relief  — want  it  fast!  Anot 
disturbance  may  he  mild  bladder  irritation 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting] 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling. 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan’s  Pills.  They  w 
fast  in  3  separate  ways :  1.  by  speedy  bain-reli 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nigging  backaj 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  tt 
mild  diuretic  action  tending  to  increase  out 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  . 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine goc; 
work.  Enjoyagood  night's  sleepandthesameha] 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  ior  n 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan  sPills  tod, 


25  Estate  Hemlock  $1 


Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy  bw 


Hampshire  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches,  251 


$15.00.  100  for  $50.00  or  500  for  $200 
Please  place  your  Fall  order  today 


WM  ROBERT  McGUIRE 


O.  Box  1C24,  Eliiabethton,  T< 

.  Shipper  of  Canadian  Hemlock  Since  1 


BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA? 

WHY  SUFFER 


-AsthmaNcfrin*  Pocket-Size  Nebulizer 
nd  Solution' A’*Inhalant  provide  quick, 
afe  relief  from  the  symptoms  of  Bron- 
hial  Asthma.  Only  S6.75  for  Pocket- 
,ize  Aersol  Unit.  Ask  your  local  drug- 
ist  for  AsthmaNefrin  and  stop  agoniz- 
ng  asthma  spasms.  Follow  directions 
or  best  results.  For  literature  write 
>.  O.  Box  4319,  Portland  8,  Oregon, 
)ept.  A. 

•Reg.  Trademark 


|  |NFW  I  flSTINr,  RELIEF  ^  W  MM 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM.  . 


iVHFHTIBELT  plNSSti 

W'llf 


holds 


of  action,  peace 
of  mind  ana  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven 
patented  MILLER 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  '  , 

lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousan 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

MILLER,  Dept.  16M2 

Waryl«nfl 


your  rupture 

ill  bring  y°“ 


FRED  B. 
Manufacturer 


Hagerstown, 


imerican  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1956  — 


For  GIFTS  and  BAZAARS 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS 

lo  order  directions  for  any  of 
the  designs  shown  on  this 
page,  write  to  Needlework 
Department,  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST,  10  North  Cherry 
$t„  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and 
enclose  3  cents  for  each  in¬ 
struction  leaflet  wanted.  Be 
sure  to  write  plainly  your 
name,  address,  and  name  and 
number  of  each  item  wanted. 


M21.  This  darling  baby  set  of  hat, 
Iboofees  and  jacket  can  be  crocheted 
jiffy  quick.  Cuffs  and  trims  are  all  of 
tingle  crochet,  while  the  main  pat¬ 
tern  is  done  in  a  joint  half  double 
irochet  stitch.  Directions,  3  cents. 


45  (697) 

BIG-HEARTED  HEATER! 

The  heart  of  every  Duo-Therm  is  the  exclusive,  oversize  Dual 
Chamber  Burner ,  finest  heat  producer  in  any  oil  home  heater!  Clean¬ 
burning  and  whisper-quiet  from  lowest  to  highest  fire.  Reserve 
capacity  for  extra  heat  on  extra-cold  days.  Full-bodied  flame  puts 
more  heat  in  your  home,  saves  more  on  fuel.  No  other  heater  has  it! 


Extra-large,  to  produce  heat  more  easily 
and  economically  at  every  setting.  No  mov¬ 
ing  parts  to  wear  out — lasts  years  longer. 


Scientifically  designed  air  jets  provide  6 
stages  of  combustion  for  cleaner,  more  effi¬ 
cient  heating  from  lowest  to  highest  fire. 


S-688.  These  five  "face  potholders"  are 
gay  companions  in  the  kitchen!  Crochet 
several  sets  for  Christmas  bazaars,  gifts, 
and  for  yourself.  Directions,  3  cents. 


four  pretty  crocheted  handkerchief 
to  make  and  so  nice  for 
'  Tuck  in  a  sachet  pad  with  gifts. 

Directions,  3  cents. 


c.  , 

P.C.  3652.  If  there's  a  little  cowboy  in  your 
house  you'll  want  to  crochet  for  him  this 
black  pony  with  bright  red  saddle,  white 
mane  and  tail.  Worked  in  rows  of  single 
crochet  stitches  and  stuffed  with  scraps  of 
wool  or  cotton  batting.  Directions,  3  cents. 


S-6Q7.  To  end  the  worry  of  "white 
rings"  ©n  your  table  tops,  crechet 
a  set  of  glass  "jackets"  in  any  ene 
of  these  six  attractive  designs.  Easy 
and  quick  to  make  in  gay  party 
colors,  and  nice  for  gifts,  too. 

Directions,  3  cents. 


IP.K,  5898.  For  the  young  man  in  your 
Pome  knit  this  handsome  two-tone,  stock¬ 
inette  stitch  pullover  with  a  horse  head 
Pesign  and  two  small  pockets  on  dark 
lyoke  section.  Directions  in  sizes  8,  10  and 
Directions,  3  cents. 


"Bias  baffle’’  lets  the  fire  “shift”  from  low 
to  high  cleanly  and  quietly  to  get  most 
“mileage”  from  your  oil. 


On  high  settings  the  lazy  “mushroom” 
flame  fills  heat  chamber,  puts  more  heat  in 
your  home  faster,  saves  you  money. 


Yours  in  furniture-styled  Duo-Therm  heaters  that  beautify  your  home!  9  oil  models 
to  choose  from,  starting  at  $69.95*.  Modern  or  period  furniture  designs,  light  or 
dark  finishes.  Automatic  Power-Air  Blower  and  thermostat  optional.  See  your 

Duo-Thei  m  dealer  now  foi  a  h REE  Meat  Chech*  *Prices  slightly  higher  in  West  and  Canada 

for  Fully  Automatic  heat 
wherever  you  need  it 

Oil  and  Gas  Home  Heaters  •  Water  Heaters  •  Gas  Incinerators  •  Power  Mowers 


Products  of  Motor  Wheel  Corporation,  Lansing  3,  Michigan 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


YOU  WILL  BE  AMAZED 


at  the  response  you  will  get  in  answer 
to  your  classified  advertisement  in 
American  Agriculturist.  See  top  of 
Subscribers’  Exchange  Page  for  details. 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Beg.  U.  s.  Tat.  Off. 


GRANDFATHER’S  CLOCK 

A  master  time  piece  with  Westminster  Chime 
and  famous  Mauthe  movement  in  Mahogany 
Case.  Direct  from  Germany.  Price  $298.00. 
Delivered  most  anywhere  and  set  up.  Agents 
Wanted. 

J.  VAN  DER  PLATE,  Sr. 

16  Post  Street,  —  Haledon,  New  Jersey 


(698)  46 


^eacCe/ib  rfttMvc/i  Zue&tioti 


■ —  American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  195 
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Do  Animals  Think  ? 


I’M  SURE  DOGS  DO 


(First  Prize  Letter) 

THE  ANSWER  is  definitely  yes.  A 
very  special  member  of  our  house¬ 
hold  is  a  black  Belgian  police  dog.  King 
is  seven  years  of  age,  and  time  and 
again  has  proven  to  us  his  intelligent 
mind  and  that  he  is  quite  capable  of 
thinking  and  doing  something  about  the 
things  on  his  mind.  We  have  also  a 
prized  Persian  cat,  Princess  Polly,  and 
her  two  small  kittens.  These  kittens 
when  out  of  doors  are  kept  in  a  baby 
play  pen  because  of  a  vicious,  cat-kill¬ 
ing  dog  that  is  permitted  to  run  loose 
about  the  neighborhood. 

One  morning  while  busy  in  the  gar¬ 
den  King  kept  nuzzling  my  hand  and 
getting  himself  very  much  in  the  way. 
Thinking  he  was  rather  roughly  coax¬ 
ing  me  to  take  an  accustomed  walk  to 
a  nearby  woodlot,  I  sharply  and  impa¬ 
tiently  ordered  him  to  go  away  and 
stop  bothering  me.  His  feelings  hurt  by 
my  sharp  tone  of  voice,  he  walked  de¬ 
jectedly  away. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  heard  the 
frightened,  spitting  squalls  of  a  kitten 
and  was  horrified  to  see  King  coming 
toward  the  house  with  one  of  our  kit¬ 
tens  in  his  mouth.  Before  I  could  reach 
him  he  had  reached  the  kitten  pen  and 
dropped  that  spitting,  indignant  little 
animal  on  the  ground  beside  it.  I  hast¬ 
ily  examined  the  angry,  frightened  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  for  possible  injuries,  but  aside 
from  his  resentment  over  such  unus¬ 
ual  procedures,  he  was  unharmed. 

Although  as  a  rule  King  avoids  our 
cat  family,  he  had  in  some  way  dis¬ 
covered  the  little  runaway,  and,  failing 
in  his  efforts  to  get  me  to  do  something 
about  it,  had  gone  himself  to  the  far 
end  of  the  garden  and  brought  back  the 
kitten.  Those  powerful  jaws  that  could 
easily  crush  a  man’s  arm  had  carefully 
carried  that  squalling,  angry  little  kit¬ 
ten  safely  back  to  the  pen  where  he 
knew  it  belonged. 

This  spring  one  of  our  tiny  black 
bantam  hens  persisted  in  using  the  bed¬ 
ding  of  King’s  house  for  a  nest,  and 
there  was  quite  a  commotion  out  there 
until  we  removed  two  tiny  eggs.  From 
then  on  King  carefully  guarded  his 
castle  against  small  feathered  intrudr 
ers  by  sitting  in  the  doorway  whep  we 
occasionally  let  them  out  of  their  coops. 

Such  incidents,  and  I  could  tell  of 
many  among  the  various  animals  about 
our  country  home,  demonstrate  unques¬ 
tionably  that  animal  minds  are  capable 
of  intelligent  thinking  in  handling 
many  of  their  own  small  problems. 

— Elizabeth  Church,  Moon  Road,  R.  1, 
Jamestown,  New  York. 


The  fox  had  been  pursuing  a  squirrel 
which  had  become  trapped  away  from 
any  trees  into  which  it  could  retreat, 
and  had  taken  refuge  by  boulder-hop¬ 
ping  to  a  large  stone  in  midstream. 

Apparently  Brother  Fox  was  reluct¬ 
ant  to  wet  his  feet  at  first,  but  then  he 
started  to  make  a  dash  through  the 
shallow  water.  The  squirrel,  equally 
loath  to  go  for  a  swim,  seemed  about 
ready  to  provide  a  meal  for  his  pursuer. 
Beyond  the  boulder  swift  and  deep  wat¬ 
er  eddied  in  the  channel.  At  this  point 
my  friend  watched  in  amazement  the 
ensuing  events.  Atop  the  stone  was 
large  piece  of  bark,  apparently  scrap¬ 
ed  off  a  floating  log  and  deposited  dur¬ 
ing  high  water  earlier.  The  resource¬ 
ful  little  squirrel  pawed  this  piece  of 
bark  into  the  water  above  the  rock  and 
hopped  aboard.  While  a  flabbergasted 
fox  stared  after  him  the  intrepid  voy¬ 
ager  rode  his  little  boat  out  into  the 
swift  current,  which  soon  swirled  him 
downstream  and  against  the  opposite 
shore,  where  he  escaped  into  the  near¬ 
est  tree. 


expecting.  Along  about  the  middle  of 
June  she  was  turned  into  a  lush  mead¬ 
ow  near  the  house  awaiting  the  blessed 
event. 

One  morning,  a  few  weeks  later,  just 
as  a  new  day  was  dawning,  my  neigh¬ 
bor  was  awakened  by  a  terrific  din, 
which  echoed  and  re-echoed  across  the 
valley.  Kit  had  come  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  house,  pawing  the  earth, 
and  screaming  (horses  do  scream)  at 
the  top  of  her  lungs! 

He  hurried  out  as  fast  as  possible. 
Kit  led  him  at  a  lively  pace  around  the 
hill  and  down  the  path  to  the  brook. 
Her  newly-born,  wobbly-legged  off¬ 
spring  had  fallen  into  the  stream. 

— Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Moore,  West  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.-  H. 


collie’s  growls  let  us  know  that  weS 
better  not  try  to  take  the  gun  awaj 
at  the  moment. 


While  my  boy  was  in  the  house,  tl 
dog  had  gotten  the  gun  and  carried  it 
under  the  truck  with  him.  There  it 
stayed  until  long  after  nightfall  wh{^ 
my  youngster  went  to  bed.  —  Mm 
Henry  Josephs,  Gardenville,  Penna, 


A  FRIEND  IX  NEED 


SELF  DEFENSE 


Animals  do  not  think?  Perhaps  not, 
but  this  squirrel  made  a  shambles  of 
the  theory  that  they  operate  on  mem¬ 
ory  or  instinct  alone.  —  Alvin  S.  Fick, 
Fort  Johnson,  New  York. 


PARENTAL  CONCERN 

OUR  NEIGHBOR  was  the  owner  of 
a  beautiful  brood  mare  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  family.  Kit  was 


ANIMALS  do  so  many  things  they 
make  you  believe  they  can  actually 
think. 

For  example,  I  was  pitting  plums 
and  my  little  boy  was  using  the  pits  as 
ammunition  in  his  cork  gun  and  popp¬ 
ing  them  at  our  collie  dog,  Pete,  as  he 
lay  under  our  farm  truck.  My  son  put 
his  gun  on  tfie  ground,  came  into  the 
house  for  some  more  pits,  then  ran  out 
to  again  bedevil  the  dog.  Soon  he  came 
in  crying  that  the  collie  had  his  gun. 

On  going  to  look,  I  found  Pete  under 
the  truck,  with  the  gun  between  his 
front  paws.  Ordinarily  quite  willing  to 
romp  with  my  youngster,  this  time  the 


PRIVILEGE  AND  RESPONSIRILITY 


. 


SAVES  HIS  LIFE 

WILD  animals,  as  well  as  domesti¬ 
cated,  often  do  things  which  seem 
to  refute  the  theory  that  their  actions 
are  governed  by  instinct  alone.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  incident  was  witnessed  by  a 
close  friend  of  mine  (now  deceased) 
who  was  a  fine  Christian  gentleman 
and  an  observer  of  nature  not  given  to 
exaggeration. 

This  man  was  fishing  along  the  banks 
of  Schoharie  Creek  in  New  York  State 
on  a  spring  morning  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  a  spot  upstream  by  noise 
in  the  brush.  He  stood  quietly,  soon 
seeing  a  gray  fox  emerge  and  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream. 

At  first  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
cause  for  the  fox’s  obvious  agitation. 


RAISE  YOUR  RIGHT 
HAND:  Maybe  you’re 
left-handed,  but  whether 
you’re  right-  or  left- 
handed,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  use  you’ll  make  of 
your  hand  on  November 
6  is  when  you  use  it  to 
grasp  the  handle  that 
closes  the  curtain  of  the 
polling  booth  near  your 
home.  You’ll  be  exercis¬ 
ing  your  right  to  vote 
privately  for  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  your  choice.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  will 
take  advantage  of  this 
privilege  —  but  millions 
of  others  will  lose  their 
vote.  No  tyrant  will  keep 
them  from  voting;  they 
will  lose  their  right  to 
vote  simply  by  failing  to 
exercise  it. 

In  England,  Sweden, 

Germany,  and  many 
other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  as  many  as  80  to 
85  per  cent  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  voters  actually  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  in  an 
important  election,  but 
in  the  United  States,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  new  survey,  *  “World  Com¬ 
merce  and  Governments,”  issued  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  sometimes 
onl^  52  per  cent  of  Americans  of  vot¬ 
ing  age  go  to  the  polls,  even  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  year.  This  is  a  case  of  where 
democracy  suffers  by  neglect  because 
people  forget  the  centuries  of  struggle 
that  brought  them  the  privileges  of 
electing  their  own  representatives. 
When  November  6  comes  around,  don’t 


FOR  US,  the  most  outstanding  e 
ample  of  animal  logic  occurn 
here  on  the  farm  in  the  winter  whj 
the  brooks  were  frozen  over.  My  hu 
band  called  the  cows  in  at  milking  timj 
but  when  he  went  to  lock  up  their  sta 
chions  two  young/heifers  were  missin 
Don  went  to  the  gate  of  the  exerci 
lot  and  saw  one  of  them,  Jonie,  stan 
ing  out  beyond  on  a  knoll.  He  called  to 
her.  She  came  to  within  a  few  van® 
of  him  and  then  ran  back.  He  tried 
without  success  to  drive  her  ba> 
through  the  gate,  but  she  only  dart:d 
back  and  forth  to  the  knoll,  until  fin; 
ly  Don  followed  her  to  the  top. 

Looking  down  toward  the  brook,  n(| 
visible  from  the  gate,  he  saw  the  oth® 
heifer,  Nora,  lying  on  the  ground.  Ni 
turally  alarmed,  he  took  off  on  the  n$ 
with  Jonie  excitedly  leading  the  wal 
He  found  that  Nora  had  brok| 
through  the  rice  with  one  leg  and  sli 
ped  so  that  she  could  not  free  hersel 
With  Jonie  watching  every  step  ol 
the  pi’ocedure,  he  finally  raised  Nora  fl 
her  feet,  happily  finding  her  mol 
frightened  than  hurt.  With  the  t\fl 
heifers  trotting  contentedly  along;  h 
side  him  he  made  his  way  back  to  t 
barn  where  Nora  was  given  a  good  ru 
down  to  avoid  a  chill,  and,  because  ol 
her  timely  “thinking,”  Jonie  was  re¬ 
warded  with  an  extra  scoop  of  grain! 

Her  knowledge  of  trouble  brewi* 
may  have  been  instinctive,  but  sin| 
she  was  not  accustomed  to  situatio: 


involving  the  need  for  outside  help, 


\V< 


believe  it  was  common  sense  or  thinl 
ing  that  told  her  to  go  for  help.— Afi 
Donald  Halves,  South  Sudbury,  Mas. fl 


FRIEND  IX  XEED 


if? 


MY  UNCLE  once  owned  a  young  pi 
who  soon  learned  that  porcupinl 
are  very  dangerous  animals  to  plj 
with.  After  his  first  encounter,  he  "1 
taken  out  to  my  uncle’s  sawmill  ai 
there  had  fifty  porcupine  quills  puhl 
out  of  his  nose,  mouth  and  paws.  1 
best,  this  is  a  terribly  painful  opeil 
tion,  and  little  Fido  suffered  loud  a| 
long.  I 

The  second  time  it  happened,  he^j 


let  anything  or  anybody  keep  you  from 
casting  your  vote. 

*“World  Commerce  and  Governments,” 
by  W.  S.  and  E.  S.  Woytinsky,  is  a  new 
and  authoritative  study  of  where  the 
United  States  stands  today  and  the  long 
road  it  has  traveled  in  getting  there.  The 
survey  is  world-wide,  contains  907  pages 
and  hundreds  of  charts  and  tables.  It  was 
financed  jointly  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  bookstores  or  from 
Twentieth  Centurv  Fund,  330  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  (Price,  $10.00.) 


waiting  at  the  mill  all  by  himsel 
someone  to  help  him.  He  had  just  a  0 
as  many  quills  to  be  removed  as  be  oi 
Quite  some  time  passed  when  0 
morning  he  was  at  the  mill  again  wi 
a  strange  dog  who  was  fairly  bris  1 
with  quills,  but  Fido  didn't  have 
single  quill.  One  of  the  millhands  <■ 
tended  to  the  stranger  and  Fido 
fearfully  watching,  even  joining  in  '' 
the  howls  and  whimperings  that  ensi 
Certainly  it  must  have  required  so 
definite  thinking  for  Fido  to  c°nie 
the  mill  of  his  own  accord  when  he 
in  trouble  the  second  time  and  foi 
to  bring  another  dog  for  help  w  ” 
more  than  dumb  animal  instinct,  e  p 
ially  since  Fido  never  bothered  P° 
pines  again. — Lee  A.  Stedman,  5 
Neiv  York. 


Bjierican  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1956 


lilVED  HIS  BONE 

JJST  Jast  week,  our  English  shep¬ 
herd  dog,  Wink,  did  something 
,jjch  must  have  required  some  fore¬ 
sight.  He  had  just  become  the  proud 
lessor  of  a  big  meat  bone  when  it 
^  time  for  him  to  accompany  me  on 
3y  egg-gathering  tour  on  the  pullet 
ige.  There  was  a  kitten  by  the  house 
he  didn’t  dare  leave  the  bone  here, 
je  carried  it  over  to  the  barn  where 
were  greeted  by  several  more  cats. 
,o,  on  through  the  barn  and  out  to 
chicken  range,  Wink  carried  the 
hone.  When  he  came  to  the  creek,  he 
1  the  bone  in  about  eight  inches  of 
still  water  and  joined  me.  That  was  a 
of  safety  where  no  cat  or  chick- 
si  could  molest  the  bone.  When  we  re¬ 
amed,  Wink  went  to  the  water  and 
rescued  the  bone. 

Can  animals  think?  Yes,  I  think  they 
ink!  —  Miss  Prudence  Seyler,  Port 
illegally,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

PIGS,  TOO 

AN  UNCLE  had  a  pig  about  two- 
thirds  grown  that  I  had  heard  was 
■petty  smart.  One  day  I  happened  to 
be  there  when  he  was  to  be  fed,  so  I 
mat  along  to  see  what  there  was  to  it. 
The  pen  being  large  and  long,  he  had 
Ms  trough  clear  to  the  back  end.  As 
it  wasn’t  fastened  down,  my  uncle  said 
to  him,  “How  am  I  going  to  feed  you? 
Mat  your  trough.  I  can’t  feed  you!” 
So  the  hog  went  back  where  the  trough 
was  and  rooted  it  clear  over  and  end- 


fniz  Answers 

(See  Page  5  for  questions ) 

t  I 

(a)  No.  (Congress  must  declare  war.) 

(b)  No.  (In  the  House.) 

(c)  No.  (Washington  presided.) 

No. 

(e)  Yes. 

II 

a)  All  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 

b)  Is  given  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

c)  From  a  foreign  country  to  a  state, 
(b)  Election  o£  the  people. 

M  Speaker  of  the  House. 

(0  The  state. 

'?)  A  two-thirds  majority  vote  in  each 
house  of  Congress  plus  majority 
votes  in  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  states. 

III 

a)  He  can  become  President. 

b)  Vote,  passport,  hold  public  office, 
own  property,  petition,  etc. 

Obey  laws,  pay  taxes,  vote,  jury 

duty,  bear  arms,  etc. 
b)  A  citizen  is  either  native  born  or 
naturalized;  a  national  is  one  born 
in  an  outlying  possession  of  the 
U.  S.,  owes  allegiance  to  the  U.  S., 
niay  apply  for  citizenship. 

0  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia. 

Six  years — four  for  the  President, 
two  for  the  House,  ono<third  of  the 
Senate  every  two  years. 

IV 

l'!  Checks  and  balances. 

11  Taxes,  licenses,  special  fees. 
c-  Making  laws  and  ordinances.  Both 
county  and  city  help  enforce  laws. 

'  Magna  Carta,  1215;  Mayflower 
Compact,  1620;  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  1776. 

By  starting  a  petition  asking  that 
a  law  be  voted  upon  in  a  state  ref¬ 
erendum.  If  enough  signers  are 
secured,  the  question  must  be 
voted  upon  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  people. 

By  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  three  candidates 
with  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
If  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  Con- 
gress  pass  it. 

None. 


ed  it  right  side  up  and  was  fed.  I  had 
to  believe  what  I  had  heard  about  him 
— Mrs.  W.  O.,  Camden,  New  York 
*  *  * 

REVENGE 

/ 

I  REALLY  believe  animals  think.  To 
prove  my  point,  I  well  remember 
something  our  small  dog  did  years  ago 
at  home.  He  loved  to  go  in  the  car,  but 
this  time  the  family  was  going  and  he 
couldn’t  go  so  he  stood  with  his  paws 
on  a  low  window  sill  and  wistfully 
watched  us  go. 

When  we  returned  home  he  didn’t 
seeni  at  all  interested  in  our  coming 
and  didn’t  run  up  to  greet  us  as  usual. 
But  when  different  members  of  the 
family  went  into  their  bedrooms  there 
was  the  1’eason!  Pie  had  torn  every  bed 
apart  and  had  the  spreads  and  pillows 
thrown  on  the  floor.  He  had  hever  done 
this  before  and  never  did  it  afterwards. 

I  don’t  know  whether  this  was  in 
stinct  or  memory,  but  we  thought  this 
was  one  of  the  cutest  things  we  ever 
saw  a  dog  do!!!  We  still  laugh  about 
it  at  home.  —  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  French, 
Avoca,  Neiv  York. 


OUT  FOXEB”  HER 

OUR.  FAMILY  includes  a  spaniel- 
beagle  crossbred  dog  we  have  come 
to  care  for  a  great  deal.  He  has,  since 
puppyhood,  shown  marked  abilities  and 
attracted  many  friends. 

One  day  he  lay  on  the  davenport  and 
I  lay  down  beside  him.  Deliberately 
teasing  him,  I  kept  crowding  and  he 
kept  shifting  his  position  to  maintain 
his  place  there.  Finally,  he  leaped  from 
the  davenport  and  ran  to  the  door  ask 
ing  to  be  let  out.  Completely  fooled,  I 
arose  and  walked  to  the  door  when  he 
immediately  turned  and  “scooted”  back 
to  his  place  on  the  davenport. 

With  one  of  those  well-known  inner 
feelings  one  has  toward  another  who 
has  completely  out-foxed  him,  I  turned 
and  said  to  him,  “Young  fellow,  you 
have  earned  the  right  to  that  spot,” 
and  gladly  chose  another  place  to  rest. 
— W.  E.  Prudom,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CHRISTMAS  TREE 
RACKETS 

By  JAMES  D.  POND 
Consulting  Forester 

THERE  ARE  all  kinds  of  gimmicks 
by  which  Christmas  tree  owners 
may  be  separated  from  their  trees 
without  proper  re-imbursement.  Most 
are  familiar  with  the  rubber  check;  the 
chap  who  buys  100  trees  and  takes  500; 
the  chap  who  fails  to  pay;  and  other 
fraudulent  schemes.  Farmers  need  not 
fall  for  these  tricks;  there  are  ways  to 
prevent  such  losses. 

Another  trick  reported  is  for  a  buyer 
to  offer  $1.50  or  $1.75  per  tree  for  200 
trees,  and  give  a  $25  or  $50  deposit. 
The  owner  gets  out  the  trees  at  road¬ 
side  as  agreed  within  the  two-  or  three- 
day  limit,  and  waits  for  the  buyer. 
Time  passes  and  it  is  only  a  week  or  10 
days  to  Christmas.  The  local  market  is 
full  and  other  buyers  have  all  they 
need. 

Then  two  men  show  up,  look  at  the 
trees  and  ask  if  they  are  for  sale.  The 
owner  states  the  case  and  the  two 
fehaps,  while  convincing  him  that  the 
original  buyer  will  never  return,  offer 
$75  or  even  $100  for  the  trees.  The  own¬ 
er  is  glad  to  get  almost  anything  for 
his  trees,  and  the  two  men,  part  of  a 
gang,  buy  trees  for  about  half  price. 

Unless  the  buyer  has  established 
good  credit  fating  locally,  he  never 
should  be  allowed  to  cut  or  haul  away 
one  tree  without  full  payment;  no  tree 
should  be  cut  in  advance  without  money 
laid  on  the  table  for  full  price.  Racket¬ 
eers  who  note  the  higher  prices  paid 
for  lumber,  stumpage  and  Christmas 
trees,  are  starting  to  invade  these  mar¬ 
kets.  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be 
sufficient. 

*Mr.  Pond  is  also  a  director  of  New 
York  Christmas  Tree  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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Take  a 
Quarter  of 
MY  Wages  ? 

Our  colonial  fathers  fought  a  war  to  rid  themselves  of  oppressive  taxa¬ 
tion. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  later  we  are  paying  one  quarter  of 
our  income  in  taxes,  a  far  larger  portion  than  our  ancestors  fought 
over ! 

How  did  it  happen? 

Every  year  we  have  let  Uncle  Sam  do  a  little  more  for  us,  take  over  a 
few  more  of  the  things  we  should  do  ourselves.  Each  year  sees  bigger 
government,  more  regulation. 

Who  pays? 

You  do!  Nobody  gets  something  for  nothing.  The  only  money  the  gov¬ 
ernment  can  spend  on  you  comes  from  you  (with  not-so-slight  deduc¬ 
tions).  And  you  not  only  lose  money,  but  worse,  you  lose  a  measure  of 
your  freedom  every  time  you  say  “Let  Sam  do  it.” 


Socialist  planners  would  like  to  see  the  Government 
take  over  the  electric  business.  They  say  it  would 
be  “cheaper”.  But  remember,  the  so-called  “cheap 
power”  the  government  produces  is  subsidized  by 
YOUR  taxes! 

You  can  help  stop  the  constant  encroachment  of  big  government.  Write 
your  Congressmen,  tell  them  how.  you  feel  about  Government  spending 
and  Government  in  business. 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 

Principal  Offices  South  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

„  0 
“ Serving  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley 99 


“THE  FIRST  HUNDRED  YEARS” 

Most  everyone  is  familiar  with  this  remark,  with, 
of  course,  the  addition,  “are  the  hardest.” 

But  in  “The  Borden  Story”  it  reads  this  way: 

On  January  1st,  1957,  The  Borden  Company  will 
start  to  celebrate  its  One  Hundredth  Anniversary. 
From  a  pushcart  guided  through  the  streets  by  Gail 
Borden  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  respected 
names  in  American  business. 

Through  these  years  one  of  the  finest  associations 
we  have  had  has  been  with  the  Dairy  Farmer.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  business  with  him  ...  a  business 
partner  we  are  most  proud  to  salute. 

BORDEN’S  FARM  PRODUCTS 

Division  of  The  Borden  Company 
110  Hudson  Street  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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ERE  ARE  suggestions  and 
tested  recipes  that  will  help 
you  get  the  most  for  your 
meat  dollar  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  your  family 
with  satisfying,  appetizing  meat  dishes. 
First  of  all,  get  acquainted  with  the 
less  expensive  and  less  well  known  cuts 
of  meat,  and  also  with  the  “variety” 
meats  (heart,  kidney,  liver,  etc.).  Take 
time  to  look  over  the  packaged  cuts  of 
meat  at  the  meat  counter  and  ask  your 
meat  man  about  them.  Second,  learn 
the  best  methods  of  cooking  them  for 
tenderness  and  flavor,  and  also  how  to 
stretch  the  more  expensive  cuts. 

All  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat  have  the 
same  food  value:  good  quality  protein, 
minerals  and  vitamins.  Variety  meats 
furnish  the  same  protein  and  even 
more  minerals  and  vitamins.  Of  course, 
the  more  fat  and  bone  in  any  cut,  the 
less  protein  there  will  be  and  the  fewer 
servings  per  pound.  One  pound  of  meat 
with  bone  serves  2;  without  the  bone 
from  3  to  4;  or  in  a  stew,  casserole  or 
in  gravy  or  sauce  serves  4  to  6  per¬ 
sons. 

Learn  to  recognize  signs  of  good 
quality  in  meat.  Your  meat  man  will 
be  glad  to  point  out  some  of  these 
signs.  You’ll  find  U.  S.  government 
quality  grades  applied  with  a  long  roll¬ 
er  stamp  on  many  meats.  Familiarity 
with  brand  names  of  packers  and  what 
they  stand  for  will  help  you  identify 
quality.  The  round  blue  stamp  indi¬ 
cates  only  that  the  meat  has  come  from 
healthy  animals.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  quality. 


One  Basle  Rule 

There  is  just  one  basic  rule  for  cook¬ 
ing  meat:  low  temperature,  regardless 
of  whether  you  are  cooking  stew, 
pot.roast,  or  oven  roast.  With  adequate 
time  allowed  and  the  proper  method  of 
cooking,  it  is  possible  to  .cook  almost 
any  cut  of  meat  so  it  will  be  juicy  and 
tender.  You  can  not  hurry  the  process. 

To  Roast  Tender  Tuts 

A  meat  thermometer  is  a  handy  kit¬ 
chen  tool  to  test  for  doneness  when 
roasting  meats  and  will  give  you  meat 
just  as  you  want  it.  Follow  these  steps 
in  roasting  tender  cuts  of  meats  if  you 
want  them  to  slice  economically  and  be 
juicy,  tender,  and  evenly  cooked: 

Place  meat,  fat  side  up  on  a  rack  in 
a  shallow  roasting  pan.  Season  as  de¬ 
sired.  And  here  are  four  important 
“don’ts”:  Don’t  sear,  don’t  add  water; 
don’t  cover,  and  don’t  baste!  Roast  as 
in  the  guide  at  right.  Notice  that  pork 
is  roasted  at  a  higher  temperature  and 
always  well  done.  If  you  have  a  meat 
thermometer,  insert  it  in  the  meat  so 
that  bulb  is  in  center  of  thickest  part 
of  meat  and  not  resting  on  fat  or  bone. 


ALBERTA  SHACKELTON 


Dredge  liver  slices  with  seasoned! 
flour.  Brown  liver,  celery,  and  onion  [ 
hot  fat  in  heavy  frying  pan.  Transfl 
to  a  iy2  to  2-quart  greased  casseroJ 
Add  bouillon.  Cover  and  bake  in  aj 
moderate  oven  (350°)  about  y2  hoi( 
Add  vegetables,  cover,  and  cook  abol 
%  hour  longer  or  until  vegetables  ajej 
tender.  Remove  to  platter  and  matal 
gravy  with  any  liquid  left  in  pa 
Serves  about  5. 


Pork 


A  good  buy  in  pork  is  the  fre: 
pork  shoulder.  On  the  meat  count 
you  will  find  two  shoulder  cuts: 

The  Boston  Butt  is  the  triangul 
shaped  upper  part  of  the  shoulder  wi 
the  so-called  blade  bone.  This  can 
roasted  with  or  without  bone  or  ci 


A  pot  roast  can  be  just  as 
tender,  juicy  and  flavorful 
as  any  other  roast  when 


Not  So  Tender  C  uts 

Less  tender  cuts  of  meat  require 
cooking  in  moist  heat,  and  some  of  the' 
tender  cuts  of  pork  and  veal  may  also 
be  cooked  with  moist  heat.  Braising,  a 
combination  of  browning  and  simmer¬ 
ing,  is  a  good  method  to  use.  To- braise 
follow  these  steps: 

1.  Brown  the  meat  (whole  chunk,  or 
cut  up,  or  sliced,  depending  on  type  of 
dish  being  prepared)  very  slowly  in  a 
heavy  utensil  in  its  own  or  a  small 
amount  of  additional  fat.  If  you  wish, 
coat  in  seasoned  flour  ( U  cup  flour, 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper,  %  to  V2  teaspoon 
salt,  and  (4  teaspoon  paprika)  before 
browning. 

2.  Add  seasonings  as  desired. 

3.  After  browning,  add  some  kind  of 
liquid  (water,  broth,,  bouillon,  tomato 
juice,  vegetable  juice,  diluted  canned 
soup,  barbecue  sauce),  keeping  it  %  to 
1  inch  around  meat  as  it  cooks. 

4.  Tightly  cover  utensil  to  retain 


steam  and  moisture  and  simmer  (not 
boil)  either  on  top  of  stove  on  low  heat 
or  in  a  low  oven  (300°  to  325°)  the  re¬ 
quired  length  of  time. 

5.  Test  for  doneness  by  pricking 
gently  with  a  fork. 

6.  For  variations,  you  may  place  a 
combination  of  vegetables  either  over 
or  under  meat  before  covering  pan  or 
you  might  use  different  seasonings. 

Beef 

Among  the  less  expensive  cuts  of 
beef  which  can  be  cooked  tender  and 
juicy  with  braising  are  chuck,  round, 
and  rump  roasts;  round,  flank,  or  chuck 
steaks  for  Swiss  steaks;  short  ribs  and 
beef  liver.  Especially  good  for  braising 
is  the  cheaper,  leaner  beef  which  is 
sometimes  available  and  may  be  U.  S. 
government  graded  Good  or  Standard. 
One  large  supermarket  offers  this  beef 
under  the  name  of  “Economy  Grade.” 

You  will  find  stuffed  flank  steak, 
,braised  short  ribs,  and  braised  liver 
good  dishes  to  save  pennies,  and  good 
eating  too!  Try  these  excellent  recipes: 

ROASTED  STUFFED  FLANK  STEAK 

1  flank  steak  (1  >/2  to  2  pounds) 

2  to  3  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

Desired  seasonings 

If  the  steak  has  not  been  scored  by 
the  butcher,  cut  criss-cross  diamond 
shaped  cuts  on  both  sides  of  steak  with 
a  sharp  knife  (helps  to  tenderize  it  as 
well).  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Using  the  bread  crumbs,  make  your  fa¬ 
vorite  well  seasoned  dressing  and 
spread  evenly  on  the  steak.  Roll  up  the 
steak,  starting  at  the  narrow  end  and 
tie  with  a  string  or  fasten  with  small 
skewers.  Dredge  with  seasoned  flour 
(or  don’t  dredge,  if  you  prefer  not  to) 
and  brown  on  all  sides  in  hot  fat.  A 
Dutch  oven  is  the  perfect  utensil  for 
this,  or  you  can  use  a  roasting  pan 
with  a  tight  cover.  Cooking  time  can 


Place  the  browned  meat 
on  a  rack.  Add  xk  to  1  cup 
water  or  other  liquid. 

Cover  tightly  and  cook 
over  low  heat  or  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  oven  (350°)  about 
2  hours  until  meat  is  fork 
tender.  Remove  to  platter  and  make 
gravy  with  any  remaining  liquid.  Serves 
about  6. 

Note:  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
stuff  and  cook  2  flanks  at  a  time.  The 
left-over  portion  may  be  reheated  or 
sliced  and  served  cold.  Instead  of  roll¬ 
ing  steak,  you  may  have  your  meat 
man  cut  a  slit  in  the  steak.  Then  stuff 
the  cavity  with  dressing  and  cook  as 
above.  Flank  steak  may  be  used  also 
for  the  popular  London  Broil:  Do  not 
stuff  but  broil  well  seasoned  meat  close 
to  heat  on  both  sides.  When  serving, 
cut  very  thin  slanting  slices  and  top 
with  mushroom  sauce  or  gravy. 

BRAISED  BEEF  SHORT  RIBS 

4  pounds  meaty  short  ribs 
Seasonings  and  hot  fat 

1  medium  onion,  sliced,  if  desired 

Cut  short  ribs  (allow  1  pound  per 
person)  into  individual  servings  and 
sprinkle  with  seasoned  flour  and  brown 
with  the  onion  on  all  sides  in  hot  fat 
in  heavy  skillet  with  cover.  Add  y2  to 
1  cup  water,  cover  tightly,  and  bake  in 
a  slow  to  moderate  oven  (300°  to  350°) 
about  2  hours.  Or  cook  meat  on  top  of 
stove  over  low  heat,  adding  water  as 
necessary.  Vegetables  may  be  added 
during  the  last  half  hour  of  cooking  as 
for  a  stew.  Serves  4. 


it  is  properly  cooked  by  braising 
either  on  top  of  the  stove  or 
the  oven. 


in 


into  pork  steaks  (sometimes  label 
blade  pork  steaks). 

The  lower  part  of  the  shoulder  wi 
its  arm  and  shank  sections  is  called  t 
Fresh  Picnic.  This  can  also  be  roast 
with  or  without  the  bone.  It  is  som| 
times  cut  into  steaks.  Or  the  wb 
fresh  shoulder  may  be  boned  and  roll 
for  roasting. 

You  might  find  it  economical  to  bj 
tile  large  Boston  Butt  of  pork.  If 
have  about  %  of  smaller  end  cut 
and  cubed  for  Sweet-and-Sour  Pork  01 
Pork  Chow  Mein.  Have  the  next  qua! 
ter  sliced  into  four  to  %-inch  poi 
steaks  without  bone,  and  use  the 
maining  half  for  a  pork  roast. 

If  choosing  a  loin  roast  of  pork,  yjl 
may  find  it  economical  to  buy  a  f 
loin  and  either  divide  it  in  half,  cool 
ing  one  portion  and  freezing  the  othj 
or  cut  a  smaller  roast  off  either  ft 
and  then  cut  the  center  section  in] 
center  pork  chops  (which  bring  a  p 
mium  price  when  sold  separately). 

No  matter  how  you  cook  pork, 
sure  it  is  cooked  at  moderate  temp 
ature  and  to  the  well  done  stage.  Brai 
ing  or  baking  are  the  best  methods  fj 
cooking  pork  chops  or  pork  steaks, 
is  hard  to  cook  a  pork  chop  or  ste. 
thoroughly  by  broiling. 


BRAISED  BEEF  LIVER  WITH  VEGETABLES 

1' pound  beef  liver  eut  in  i/2-inch 
slices 

Seasoned  flour  ^ 
cup  cut  celery 
cup  chopped  onion 
cup  bouillon  (1  cube  and  1  cup 
water) 

to  6  carrots,  sliced 


Vi 


Vi 

1 


be  shortened  with 

a  pressure  cooker.  4  to  5  potatoes,  sliced 

BO  A. ST  IN 4;  TENDER 

CUTS 

Time  and 

Temperature  Chart 

Meat 

Doneness 

Oven  Thermometer 

Minutes 

Temp. 

Reading 

per  Pound 

Roast  Beef 

Rare 

300° 

140° 

18  to  20 

Roast  Beef 

Medium 

300° 

160° 

22  to  25 

Roast  Beef 

Well  Done 

300° 

170° 

27  to  30 

Roast  Lamb 

Well  Done 

300° 

180° 

30  to  35 

Roast  Veal 

Well  Done 

300° 

170° 

25  to  30 

Roast  Pork 

Well  Done 

325-350°  , 

185° 

35  to  45 

Roast  Smoked 

Ham 

Well  Done 

300° 

160° 

20  to  25 

Braised  Pork  Chops 

For  Braised  Rib,  Loin,  or  Should 
Pork  Chops  or  Pork  Steaks,  allow 
chop  cut  V2  -inch  thick  per  PelS^ 
Brown  chops  or  steaks  slowly  in  eit 
their  own  or  small  amount  of  added 
until  golden  brown  on  both  sides,  m 
heavy  skillet  with  cover.  Season. 

14  cup  desired  liquid  (see  suggests 
above).  Cover  tightly  and  simmer  s  o 
ly  until  tender  (about  45  minutes  • 
you  like,  have  the  chops  cut  extra  1 
with  a  slit.  Fill  opening  with  well  sf 
soned  dressing  and  proceed  as  a  0 
Cooking  may  be  completed  in  oven  1 
stead  of  on  top  of  stove. 


2 

1% 

y4 


(For  boned  and  rolled  roast  beef,  allow  10  to  15  minutes  more  per  pound.) 
(If  smoked  ham  is  partly  cooked,  follow  directions  on  wrapper.) 


Vi 


5WEEDSOUR-PORK 

(Cornell  Recipe) 

pounds  cubed  pork 
cups  chicken  bouillon  . 

cup  green  peppers,  cut  in  s 
cubes 

cup  pineapple  cubes 
3  tablespoons  soy  sauce 
(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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re’re  Just  As  Busy 


By  ELIZABETH  TOWNSEND 


sh 


% 
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ITH  all  of  today’s  wonderful 
labor-saving-  equipment,  we 
women  are  supposed  to  have 
more  leisure  time  than  home- 
jkers  of  years  gone  by.  Of  course  we 
I  j 0w we  do  gain  it,  but  when  I  ask  my 
[I  iends  about  it,  they  fairly  hoot  in 
>■  lision  and  say:  “My  leisure  time! 
™stwhat  do  you  mean?  I  hardly  have 
moment  to  breathe!’’ 
is  hard  to  judge  from  my  own  ex¬ 
igence,  for,  slowing  down  with  the 
sirs,  I  find  the  amount  of  work  I  can 
in  zomplish  in  my  late  fifties,  even 
J  adequate  labor-saving  equipment, 
not  to  be  compared  with  what  I 
do  in  my  twenties  without  it. 

our  children  were  little,  I 
for  our  big  farmhouse  with  only 
broom  and  a  carpet  sweeper.  I  had 
refrigerator  and  cooked  on  a  wood 
inge  for  threshers,  hay  pressers  and 
Jo  fillers,  gangs  of  from  10  to  20  men 
irdays  at  a  time.  There  was  no  run- 
ig  water  in  the  house,  there  were 
jrosene  lamps  to  fill  and  clean,  and 
course  much  canning  of  meats,  vege- 
and  fruit. 

Even  so,  I  found  time  to  enjoy  with 
children,  the  birds,  the  farm  ani- 
i,  the  stars,  the  sunsets,  the  trees 
hd  flowers.  There  wore  walks  in  the 
and  along  the  brook,  little  pic- 
ics  and  doll’s  tea  parties.  After  supper 
le  whole  family  played  games  before 
le  bedtime  story  reading.  We  all  went 
igularly  to  church  and  Sunday  School, 
in  winter  there  were  leisurely  all- 
ty  visits  with  relatives  and  friends. 

In  the  years  before  our  time,  labor 
e#as  cheap  and  there  was  either  a 
long  hired  girl  to  do  the  heavier 
U  ousework  or  there  were  maiden  aunts 
cousins  to  help.  In  spite  of  this, 
gjiany  young  wives  were  worn  out  with 
1  rer-work,  for  stones  in  old  grave 
Jrds  reveal  the  country  squire  with 
2(j  vo  or  more  wives  lying  beside  him. 

ince  then  the  burden  of  the  work  must 
1  ive  shifted,  for  now  in  our  country 
Ws  the  farm  widows  greatly  out- 
®ber  the  men. 

Today’s  farm  woman  cannot  afford 
ircd  help,  and  her  unattached  rela- 
rJW  are  following  careers  of  their 
*n,  So  she  knows  her  work  must  be 


done  with  her  own  two  hands,  with  only 
the  help  of  her  labor-saving  equipment. 

While  grandmother  surely  did  look 
well  “to  the  ways  .of  her  household,” 
her  community  spirit  seldom  extended 
very  far.  Today’s  farm  and  city  women 
are  more  public-minded.  They  not  only 
carry  on  their  home  and  church  work, 
but  also  act  as  leaders  in  4-H,  Girl 
Scouts,  Home  Bureau,  and  Grange. 
They  give  many  hours  to  committee 
work  in  P.T.A.,  Community  Council, 
mothers’  groups,  and  their  coopera¬ 
tives.  They  do  much  canvassing  in  var¬ 
ious  health  organizations  and.  work  as 
Nurses  Aids  and  Gray  Ladies  in  near¬ 
by  hospitals.  Many  of  them  have  help¬ 
ed  with  immense  numbers  of  packages 
sent  to  the  needy  in  Europe  and  Korea. 
These  women,  even  when  not  politically 
minded,  will  give  much  effort  to  fight¬ 
ing  for  causes  that  immediately  con¬ 
cern  their  families. 

Besides  using  their  time  and  energy 
to  help  to  bring  about  a  better  world  for 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  wo¬ 
men  today  also  manage  to  do  some  of 
the  things  they  really  want  to  do  for 
themselves.  This  may  be  carrying  on 
a  business  of  their  own  to  add  to  the 
family  income.  In  our  community,  a 
number  of  women  are  finding  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  painting. 

A  young  neighbor  tells  me  her 
mangle  and  automatic  washer  give  her 
one  extra  day  a  week  to  do  what  she 
most  likes  to  do — to  sew  and  to  do 
things  with  her  children.  Another  spare 
time  joy  is  that  bobby  dearest  to  all 
farm  women — gardening.  Today’s  gar¬ 
dener  goes  about  it  more  strenuously 
than  did  her  grandmother,  who  was 
content  to  set  a  lilac  in  the  yard,  a 
weigela  under  the  parlor  window  and 
keep  the  same  bed  of  perennials  all 
her  life.  The  modern  young  woman 
seems  to  tear  up  and  rearrange  and 
re-landscape  her  borders  and  gardens 
every  year  or  so,  obtaining  lovely  re¬ 
sults  and  much  pleasure  in  the  process. 

So  more  power  to  the  deep  freezers, 
automatic  washers,  dish  washers  and 
other  labor-savers  that  enable  women 
to  find  time  and  energy  for  the  extra 
things,  especially  those  things  which 
make  us  happier. 


DU 


TAKIKKEAN  CRUISE  Jan.  23-Feb.  7 


OOD  pit  FOR  A  KING  is  served 
lree  times  a  day  in  this  spacious  din- 
room  on  the  S.  S.  Homeric,  the 
ship  that '  will  take  our  Carib- 
Cruise  party  to  those  sunny  south- 
isles  January  23  to  February  7. 
-t  Plan  to  lose  any  weight  on  this 
P  as  you’ll  find  the  food  irresistible ! 
Come  along  with  us  and  enjoy  it  all 
oe  lazy  life  aboard  ship,  the  warm 
rishine,  the  glistening  blue  waters, 
Novelty  of  strange  lands,  the  newly- 
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made  friends,  the  buffet  lunches  on  the 
sun  deck,  the  gay  evening  entertain¬ 
ments.  We’ll  visit  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Cu¬ 
racao,  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Isles, 
St.  Kitts,  and  fabulous  Caracus  in 
Venezuela.  When  the  cruise  is  over 
you’ll  say,  “Thanks  for  the  memory!” 

Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
cruise  itinerary.  Send  your  request  to 
E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist,  Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Don’t  put  it  off,  as  reservations  are 
coming  in  fast. 
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This  new  two-row  corn  unit,  attached 
to  the  McCormick  No.  141  self- 
propelled  combine,  can  shell  200 
bushels  of  corn  an  hour  and  greatly 
broadens  the  working  field  for  the 
combine.  Ears  are  snapped  from  the 
stalks  and  carried  up  the  elevators. 
Combine  action  cleans  the  corn  before 
it  is  elevated  to  the  grain  storage 
tank  behind  the  operator. 

“Keep  Your  Weather  Eye  Open”  is  , 
the  title  of  a  new  16-page  booklet  you 
can  get  from  the  NEW  HOLLAND 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  Box  17,  New 
Holland,  Pa.  When  you  write  for  it 
why  not  ask  for  information  about 
their  new  corn  drier,  their  Super  66 
baler,  or  one  of  their  several  models 
of  manure  spreaders. 

MAYRATH,  with  factories  at  Dodge 
City,  Kansas,  and  Compton,  Illinois, 
has  announced  a  new  sprayer  to  fit 
on  most  tractors  and  which  can  be 
attached  in  2  minutes  with  2  bolts 
and  2  chains. 

Efficient  and  economical  strawber¬ 
ry  weed  prevention  with  CRAG  Her¬ 
bicide-1  is  described  in  a  new  folder. 
CRAG  Herbicide-1  kills  weed  seeds  as 
they  sprout,  and  will  keep  out  most 
broad-leaved  and  grass  weeds  for 
three  to  six  weeks.  Late  summer 
applications  help  to  prevent  early 
fall  and  winter  weeds. 

Copies  of  it  (Fofm  40013)  are  avail¬ 
able  frbm  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON 
CHEMICALS  COMPANY,  30  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 

The  Bakelite  Co.,  a  Division  of 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.,  260 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  is  of¬ 
fering  a  new  10  in.  square  wall  tile. 

It  is  called  Lam-O-Tile  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  interior  walls  where 
durability  and  maintenance,  as  well 
as  beauty,  are  important.  The  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  adhesive  bonds  the 
tile  to  almost  any  clean,  dry  surface, 
and  the  decorated  tile  is  easily  wash¬ 
ed  with  warm  water  and  a  detergent. 

Opening  of  an  Eastern  Division  by 
VAN  DALE  FARM  MACHINES, 
INC.,  manufacturers  of  silo  unload¬ 
ers  and  automatic  feeding  equipment, 
has  been  announced  by  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  president  of  the  Wayzata, 
Minnesota  firm. 

Fred  J.  Howes  has  been  appointed 
Eastern  States  Manager  for  the  new¬ 
ly  created  division.  He  will  maintain 
a  warehouse  and  parts  depot  at  Ionia, 
New  York,  where  he  is  president  of 
the  Howes  Distributing  Company. 

Many  of  the  new  model  tractors 
can  be  made  exceptionally  comforta¬ 
ble  for  fall  and  winter  work  with  a 
Comfort  Heater  featuring  a  conven¬ 
ient  side  door.  All  heater  models 
feature  a  new  Climatized  design  that 
permits  the  operator  to  adjust  the 
warmth  and  protection  around  the 
tractor  seat.  Additional  details  are 
available  from  COMFORT  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY,  2609  Walnut,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

A  new,  low  priced  jet-type"  water 
system,  which  features  high  resis¬ 
tance  to  corrosion  and  wear  and  high 
performance,  was  recently  placed  on 
the  market  by  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  & 
BRO.  CO.,  952  So.  Orange  Street, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Features  of  ALLIS-CHALMERS  new 
"CA"  Tractor  are  illustrated  in  a 
"CA"  catalog  that  may  be  had  by 
writing  Allis-Chalmers  Tractor  Pro¬ 
motion,  Box  512,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
The  “CA"  has  Snap-Coupler  Hitch, 
traction-booster,  power-shift  wheels 
and  two-clutch  power  control. 

Boasting  three  husky  new  V-8  en¬ 
gines  coupled  with  advances  in  safe¬ 
ty,  durability  and  performance, 
CHEVROLET’S  1957  trucks,  display¬ 
ed  at  dealer  showrooms,  Friday,  Oc¬ 
tober  19,  rank  as  the  most  powerful 
and  versatile  the  company  has  ever 
built.  The  line  ranges  from  pickups 
and  sedan  deliveries  to  giant  tandems 
capable  of  performing  on  or  off  the 
highway,  and  has  been  expanded  to 
an  all-time  high  of  88  models  on  22 
different  wheelbases. 

If  you  have  home  grown  grain  and 
are  faced  with  balancing  rations,  drop 
a  post  card  to  BEACON  MILLING  CO., 
Cayuga,  New  York,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  "Beacon  Balanced  Home 
Grown  Dairy  Rations." 

An  authoritative  new  1957  Edition 
of  “Blatchford’s  Calf  Manual  and 
Guide  to  Raising  Young  Animals” 
has  just  been  published  by  the 
BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO.,  of 
Waukegan,  Illinois.  This  new  book 
is  available  without  charge  and  may 
be  obtained  by  individuals,  4-H, 
F.  F.  A.,  and  other  farm  groups  as 
well  as  Vo.  A g.  Instructors  for  class¬ 
room  use. 

Bulletin  GED-2020B,  16  pages,  gives 
up-to-the-minute  information  on  how 
to  choose  the  correct  General  Electric 
fractional  horsepower  motor  for 
farm,  home,  and  shop  jobs.  Various 
types  of  motors  are  illustrated,  as 
well  as  the  accessory  cord  and  plug 
sets.  Available  from  the  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Schenectady  5, 
New  York. 

NEW  IDEA  has  announced  its 
brand  new  corn  snapper — the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  mounted  2-row  model. 
The  snapper  will  fit  18  different  trac¬ 
tor  models.  Without  leaving  his  seat, 
a  farmer  with  this  model  can  adjust 
the  snapping  rolls ;  adjust  the  ear  de¬ 
flector  for  even  loading  in  wagon; 
raise  and  lower  snapping  unit  hy¬ 
draulically,  and  operate  the  clutch  to 
disengage  the  wagon  elevator  when 
turning.  For  information  on  No.  321. 
snapper,  write  New  Idea  Equipment, 
Coldwater,  Ohio. 

At  its  450  acre  experimental  farm, 
HESS  AND  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
seeks  effective  means  of  reducing 
diseases  qnd  parasites  of  livestock 
and  poultry.  Much  work  has  ben  done 
recently  on  the  nitrofurans,  a  new 
group  of  germ-killing  chemicals.  One 
product  is  Pen-FZ,  a  combination  of 
nitrafurazone  and  penicillin  for  the 
treatment  of  mastitis. 


A  light  piece  of  equipment  for  apply¬ 
ing  nitrogen  solution  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  TRYCO  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  CO.  to  meet  the  demand  for 
an  economical  piece  of  equipment  for 
use  by  farmers.  Tryee  Company  also 
makes  heavy-duty  custom  applica¬ 
tors.  For  more  information,  write 
Tryco,  1600  North  Calhoun  Street, 
Decatur,  III.  and  ask  for  literature  on 
Model  NST-3E. 


(702)  GO 


See  twice  as  much...at  no  extra  rail  fare! 


Make  it  a  bargain  “Circle  Tour”.  Travel  Northern  Pacific’s 
scenic  route  across  the  Northwest  to  or  from  California  and 
pay  no  more  rail  fare  than  via  the  direct  route!  % 

Aboard  the  Vista-Dome  North  Coast  Limited,  you’ll  see  spec¬ 
tacular  scenery — the  rugged  Rockies,  the  evergreen  forests — from 
any  one  of  four  Vista-Domes.  You’ll  enjoy  extra  service,  too— the 
attention  of  a  friendly  Stewardess-Nurse  who’ll  look  alter  your 
comfort. 

With  low  Family  Fares,  it  costs  less  than  you  think  to  take  this 
wonderful  trip.  For  full  details,  write  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
Room  534  International  Bldg.,  630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


In  the  thick  of  a 
political  fray  -  - 

many  times  we  depart 
from  good  sound  common 
sense.  We  would  all  do 
well  to  remember  .  .  . 

....  "Today,  the  greatest 
issue  in  America  and  to  ail 
mankind  is  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  government  in  an 
attempt  to  master  the  lives 
of  mine . 

....  "Our  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  system  is  based  upon 
free  enterprise,  regulated  to 
prevent  monopoly  and  un¬ 
fair  competition.  The  state 
should  only  undertake  busi¬ 
ness  or  public-improvement 
enterprises  where  they  are 
greater  than  the  people  can 
undertake  for  themselves".  . 

Herbert  Hoover 

30  LODGE  STREET 

Albany  7,  New  York 


VOTE 
NOV.  6 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
WINTER  TIRE 

Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

to'  farmers 

All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS  l 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck  and 
tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD'  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


ONE -ACT  PLAYS  ! 

A  SPINSTER'S  TELEPHONE  CALL 
OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 
THE  OPENED  ROAD 
CHAMPEEN  OF  THE  CANAWL 
HOLLOWAY'S  HIRED  HAND 
HENPECKED 

THE  NEW  HIRED  HAND 
WHAT  MEN  THINK  OF  THE 
HOME  BUREAU 
THE  ELECTRIC  FENCE 
WHO  IS  WELLINGTON? 

OH  DOCTOR! 

CHRISTMAS  ON'  THE  FARM 
THREE  CHEERS  FOR  WOODY 

TO  ORDER  PLAYS,  write  to  American 
Agriculturist  Play  Department,  Box 
3 67,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  and  enclose  35 
cents  for  each  play  wanted.  Send 
coins,  money  order  or  check.  No 
stamps,  please.  Add  3  cents  for 
complete  list  of  plays. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20, 


“I  NEVER  HAD  SO 

MUCH  FUN” 


AVE  YOU  ever  tried 
to  express  yourself  us¬ 
ing  paints,  clay,  wire, 
or  various  textured 
materials  as  corrugat¬ 
ed  board,  pipe  clean¬ 
ers,  colored  straws, 
sponges,  beads,  fabrics,  paper, 
cardboard,  etc.?  Try  it  and 
have  some  fun! 

A  group  of  12  homemakers 
met  with  me  in  an  extension 
class  at  Kingston,  New  York, 
to  experiment  with  these  ma¬ 
terials.  None  of  these  people 
had  had  training  in  art  before. 
They  were  not  certain  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  as  the 
lesson  was  called  “Creative 
Expression,”  and  that  leaves 
much  for  the  imagination. 

Everyone  was  very  curious 
when  they  saw  four  large  ta¬ 
bles  with  various  materials. 
Each  person  was  to  choose 
whatever  she  wished  to  work 
with,  but  first  I  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  combining  different 
textured  materials  to  make  a 
pleasing  unit  or  composition. 
Then  I  told  them  to  go  ahead 
and  have  fun,  relax  and  enjoy  working 
with,  the  materials  they  liked  to  feel  or 
touch. 

Slowly  they  seated  themselves  at  the 
tables — all  except  two  women  who 
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and  now  she  was  satisfied,  for  this  w 
a  figure  of  herself  as  a  dancer. 

Another  woman  was  so  absorbed! 
her  painting  and  having  so  much  fu 
using  a  large  brush  and  paints  that  s) 
didn’t  hear  me  say,  “That’s  a  loJ 
landscape  painting!”  When  it  was  fii 
ished,  everyone  admired  it  and  sa 
it  should  be  framed  and  hung  in  h< 
home.  She  was  happy  and  satisfied  % 
she  had  never  painted  before. 

By  this  time  the  two  people  who  hi 
been  walking  around  the  room 
watching  others  work  were  now  so  ii 
sorbed  in  their  own  creations,  they  E 
not  have  time  to  talk.  One  had  star 
to  build  a  miniature  farmyard  wit] 
barn  and  animals. 

After  her  barnyard  was.  finished,  I 
asked  who  might  enjoy  it  or  of  wj 
use  it  could  be.  Someone  suggested  tj 
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walked  around  and  watched  the  others 
start.  I  asked  them  why  they  didn’t  try 
it,  too,  but  they  said  they  thought  it 
was  a  waste  of  time  and  they  would 
have  nothing  practical  to  take  home. 
Soon,  however,  they  too  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  followed  the  others. 


It  was  fun  watching  these  twelve 
women  create  things  that  gave  them 
pleasure.  In  a  short  time  one  had  made 
a  dancing  figure  from  clay.  She  said 
she’d  always  wanted  to  be  a  dancer 


crippled  or  sick  children  in  a  hospl 
might  love  to  play  with  it.  She  thouJ 
that  her  time  had  been  wasted  uj 
she  realized  how  much  pleasure 
barnyard  would  give  some  sick  ch 
When  she  left  the  class,  she  asked 
agent  to  give  it  to  a  child  in  the  hi 
pital.  Other  mothers  in  the  group  s« 
they  were  going  to  try  this  project  %vj 
the  Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts. 

Some  mothers  who  had  sick  child! 
were  eager  to  get  home  to  let  thl 
work  with  these  same  materials.  Mf 
women  said  that  at  first  they  thoui 
they  should  be  home  scrubbing  flow 
but  that  now  they  realized  what  t| 
work  in  Creative  Expression  had  dJ 
for  them. 

“I’ve  never  had  so  much  fun,”  tl] 
said,  “nor  felt  so  relaxed.” 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  try  creatl 
imaginative  objects  with  these  4| 
terials?  You’ll  surprise  yourself 
the  results  you  get— and  you  will  h® 
fun  and  relax  as  never  before! 


THRIFTY  WAYS 
’WITH  MEAT 

(Continued  from  Page  48) 

3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
y4  teaspoon  Accent 
1/2  cup  vinegar 
i/2  cup  pineapple  juice 
1/2  cup  sugar 

Brown  pork  and  ^remove  from  pan. 
Pour  off  all  but  2  tablespoons  fat,  add 
bouillon,  green  pepper,  and  pineapple 
cubes.  Cover  and  cook  15  minutes. 
Blend  all  other  ingredients  and  add  to 
pan,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture 
boils  and  thickens.  Add  browned  pork 
and  serve  with  fluffy  white  rice. 
Serves  6. 

\ 

Lamb 

Lamb  is  available  most  of  the  year, 
but  is  cheaper  at  certain  times.  Most 
all  cuts  ai’e  tender  and  can  be  roasted. 

J 


Loin,  rib,  and  shoulder  chops  may  I 
broiled,  panbroiled,  fried  or  braised! 

Less  tender  cuts,  as  shanks,  nl 
slices,  and  riblets  (breast)  are  gj 
braised.  Shoulder,  breast,  shanks,  I 
neck  make  good  stews. 

A  leg  of  lamb  can  be  a  good  buy  I 
a  family  of  4  to  5.  You  can  have  4  J 
sirloin  chops  cut  from  the  end  aj 
broil  them  for  one  meal.  Have  1 
shank  cut  off  and  cut  up,  and  use  i  j 
lamb  stew  with  vegetables  or  grolj 
for  patties  for  another  meal.  Tbe  1 
maining  part  of  the  leg  makes  a  gjj 
oven  roast  for  one  meal,  with  some  J 
to  be  cut  up  in  gravy  or  lamb  Pie  H 
another  meal. 

For  a  less  expensive  lamb  cut  ^ 
your  butcher  bone  and  roll  a  5-Polj 
shoulder,  or  have  it  boned  and  n  J 
opening  with  dressing.  Roast  as 
leg  of  lamb. 


^llrican  Agriculturist,  October  20,  19e6  — 


THE  A -SHAPED  RANGE  SHELTER 

UoU  are  planning  to  build  some  range  shelters  this  year,  you  should  get  plans  for  the 
ftniell  A-shaped  shelter.  This  shelter  is  popular  with  New  York  poultrymen,  and  is  easy 
jttonomical  to  build. 

lis shelter  is  nine  by  ten  feet  in  size.  Skids  for  the  shelter  are  made  of  4  x  4  inch  timbers, 
jug  a  2  by  4  on  edge  on  the  skids  brings  the  floor  of  the  shelter  higher  off  the  ground 
il tends  to  prevent  damage  to  it  when  the  shelter  is  dragged  to  a  new  location.  Two  by 
„iore  suggested  for  rafters  and  joists  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

1^, oddif 'orl  to  the  two-foot  door  at  the  front  for  use  of  the  poultryman,  most  poultrymen 
Video  small  door  in  the  rear.  This  should  be  as  wide  as  the  catching  crate  customarily 
jin  transporting  chickens  about  the  farm.  If  the  birds  are  allowed  to  use  the  small  door 
they  will  be  much  easier  to  catch  whenever  this'  is  necessary, 
mowing  six  inches  of  perch  space  per  bird,  this  structure  will  shelter  one  hundred  twenty 
4 ,-t.  M.  Hurd. 


2"X  4"  X  7’-0"  RAFTERS  SET  ON  SAME  SPACING 
AND  DIRECTLY  ABOVE  FLOOR  JOIST 


DGE 


2“X  4"  DOOR 
FRAME 


2-0"  X  4'- 


DOOR 

OPENING 


USE  A  HASP  AND  HARNESS  SMA 
FOR  A  DOOR  LOCK  SNAP  IS 
FASTENED  TO  DOOR  WITH  A  SHORT 
PIECE  OF  CHAIN 


2"  X  4"  WALK 


2"X  4"  SILL 


PLACE  WELDED  WIRE 
FLOOR  AND  PERCHES 
BEFORE  FRAMING 
ROOF 
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UPPER  HALF  OF  OPENING 
IS  SCREENED 


LOWER  HALF  OF  REAR  OPENING 
IS  A  DOOR  WHICH  SLIDES 
UPWARD 


2"X  2"  PERCHES 


4"  X  4"  SKIDS 


A  SHORT  LENGTH  OF  PIPE  SHOULD  BE  INSERTED 
IN  CLEVIS  HOLE  IF  WIRE  IS  USED  FOR  MOVING 
SHELTER 


l"  X  4“  SKIDS  MAY  BE  MOVED  IN 
UNDER  SECOND  PERCH  IF  RANGE/ 
IS  ROUGH  AND  UNDERSIDE  OF 
FLOOR  IS  LIKELY  TO  DRAG. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


An  electric  water  heater  will  supply  the 


water  to  wash  a  week’s  dishes 


for  a  family  of  four .  and  all  the  electricity  this  job 


takes  costs  less  than  a  good  dish  tow;el. 


$ 
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Live  better  electrically. -•  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN  I 


NIAGARA 


?  MOHAWK 


<« 
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The  Dairy  Outlook 


GRAIN  SUPPLY— Grain  production 
in  1956  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than 
in  1955  (Which  was  second  largest  in 
history).  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  more 
than  was  actually  consumed  last  year. 
In  addition  to  the  1956  production 
there  are  vast  supplies  of  feed  grains 
and  wheat  owned  by  the  government 
as  a  result  of  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  When,  and  how  much  of  this 
huge  stock  will  be  released  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  is  unpredictable. 

CORN — Growing  conditions  for  corn 
have  been  generally  excellent  with  Sep¬ 
tember  1  indications  of  a  3,265,000,000 
bushel  crop,  5%  above  1955  and  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  10-year  average. 
Even  if  this  U.S.D.A.  estimate  is  high, 
almost  nothing  —  assuming  normal 
weather — can  cut  the  corn  supply 
drastically.  However,  the  larger  crop 
is  not  expected  to  have  the  normal  in¬ 
fluence  on  price  (see  Price  Prospects). 

OATS — Prospects  are  down  25% 
from  record-high  1955  to  1,225,000,000 
bushels.  Quality  of  domestic  oats  is  not 
equal  to  last  year’s. 

OTHER  GRAINS  —  Barley  produc¬ 
tion  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  last 
year’s,  which  means  a  crop  close  to 
1954’s  record  high.  Grain  sorghums  in 
the  primary  producing  area  of  the 
Southwest  are  substantially  lower  than 
a  year  ago. 

Proteins 

SOYBEANS — As  corn  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  grain  supplies  in  animal  feed¬ 
ing,  soybeans  are  the  key  to  protein 
oil  supplies.  By  far  the  largest  soybean 
crop  in  the  country’s  history  is  expected 
this  year.  The  latest  estimate  of  462 
million  bushels  is  24%  larger  than  last 
year’s  record  crop  of  388  million 
bushels. 

LINSEED  MEAL  production  will 
probably  be  slightly  above  last  year’s. 
COTTONSEED  MEAL  prospects  are 
down  10%,  but  will  be  more  than  made 
up  by  increased  soybean  meal.  Domes¬ 
tic  supplies  of  soya  meal  are  expected 
to  be  a  full  million  tons  greater  than 
in  1955.  However,  any  large  participa¬ 
tion  of  soybean  producers,  in  the  price 
support  program  could  change  this 
outlook.  > 

H oiii4k-(»rovi  n 

Except  for  oats,  total  supplies  of 
home-grown  grains  and  roughages  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  And  Northern 
Pennsylvania  are  much  the  same  as  in 
1955.  However,  both  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  vary  considerably  in  different  sec¬ 
tions. 

HAY — Production  is  up  10%,  but  at 
least  50%  of  the  hay  is  lower  in  quality. 

OATS— 20%  under  1955.  Quality  var¬ 
ied  from  excellent  to  not  worth  har¬ 
vesting.  Over  half  the  oats  are  of  lower 
quality  than  last  year. 

CORN  FOR  GRAIN— Expected  total 
production  less  than  for  silage  corn, 
but  again  wide  variations.  Farmers 
everywhere  except  New  Jersey  are 
concerned  about  danger  to  quality  if 


early  frosts  in  this  slow-maturing  sea¬ 
son.  If  frost  holds  off.  higher  than  ex¬ 
pected  quality  of  both  grain  corn  and 
silage  corn  will  help  compensate  for 
low  quality  of  hay. 

CORN  FOR  SILAGE— Expected  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality  in  New  York  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania  about  the  same 
as  1955;  New  Jersey  has  double  last 
year’s  production,  but  1955  was  an  ab¬ 
normal  crop  failure. 

REGIONAL  —  Production  of  hay, 
oats,  silage  and  grain  corn  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  less  in  Southwestern  New  York 
and  adjoining  counties  of  Pennsylvania 
due  to  prolonged  excessive  rain;  also 
in  Capital  District  and  northward  to 
Canadian  border  due  to  drought. 

Bumper  crops  of  corn  in  New  Jersey 
and  Southeastern  New  York,  but  rest 
of  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  face  possible  frost  damage. 

F<k<k«ling'  Domand 

LIVESTOCK  POPULATION  —Total 
animal  units  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
creased  3%  in  1954  and  another  3% 
in  1955.  This  year  the  number  has 
dropped  2%  under  1955.  TOTAL  CAT¬ 
TLE  numbers  are  about  steady.  MILK 
Ct>WS  in  mid-1956  were  down  1%  and 
the  lowest  on  records  which  started  in 
1930.  1956  HOGS  are  estimated  at  88 
million,  compared  with  95.5  million  last 
year. 

By  mid-winter,  LAYING  FLOCKS 
are  expected  to  be  about  the  same  size 
as  a  year  earlier.  Culling  of  old  hens  is 
likely  to  offset  the  small  increase  in 
pullets  raised  this  season.  The  rate  of 
lay  continues  at  a  record  high  level.  The 
stepped-up  broiler  industry  will  pro¬ 
duce  about  20%  more  broilers  this 
year.  A  16%  larger  TL1RKEY  crop  is 
in  prospect. 

Total  production  of  MEAT,  MILK 
and  EGGS  during  the  year  ahead  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  decline  about  5%  from  the 
record  high  level  of  1955-56.  Most  of 
the  decline  is  in  pork. 

FEEDING  RATES  — Grain  feeding 
is  the  highest  on  record. 

LIVESTOCK  FEED  BALANCE  — 

With  moderately  large  feed  crop  pro¬ 
duction  in  1956  and  a  record  large 
carryover  of  feed  grains,  particularly 
corn,  feed  supplies  are  fully  ample  for 
the  somewhat  smaller  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  prospect  during  the  coming 
feeding  year. 

Price  Prospects 

It  appears  that  moderately  higher 
grain  prices  will  be  partly'  offset  by 
lower  oil  meal  prices,  with  other  feed 
ingredients  closely  following  the  1955- 
56  pattern. 

In  spite  of  adequate  supplies,  corn 
prices  are  expected  to  range  somewhat 
above  last  year’s  level  during  the  first 
half  of  the  feeding  season.  For  the  se¬ 
cond  six  months,  prices  are  likely  to  be 
similar  to  the  same  period  in  1955.  The 
reason:  for  tfie  first  time  all  corn  pro¬ 
ducers  are  eligible  for  price  support — 
national  average  of  $1.50  to  acreage- 
complying  growers,  and  $1.25  to  non¬ 
complying  farmers  in  the  commercial 
corn  area. 

The  smaller  oat  crop  will  command 
prices  above  last  year’s  level.  Soybean 
meal  should  be  substantially  lower.  The 
supply  of  high  proteins  appears  ade¬ 
quate  to  keep  medium  proteins  in  line. 

Ollier  Factors 

FLUID  MILK  CONSUMPTION  — 

The  demand  for  fluid  milk  continues 
*  strong.  Except  for  cool  July,  each  of 
the  first  seven  months  of  1956  showed 
gains  over  1955  in  fluid  sales  in  the 
New  York  market — total  up  1V2%. 

MILK  PRODUCTION  —  Production 
per  cow  Is  at  an  all-time  high.  Total 
deliveries  to  the  New  York  market 


—  American  Agriculturist,  October  20, 


were  up  4.3%  for  January-July  1956 
over  the  same  period  in  1955,  but  this 
rate  of  increase  is  not  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  coming  months. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Northern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  approximately  the  same  as 
a  year  ago.  The ^putlook  is  for  a  mod¬ 
erate  decline  in  cow  numbers  if  recent 
culling  rates  prevail. 

Since  1952,  heifer  numbers  have 
shown  a  downward  trend.  An  upward 
turn  might  take  place  as  a  result  of 
higher  milk  prices.  If  so,  the  decline 
in  cow  numbers  will  subsequently  be 
reversed. 

COSTS — The  increase  in  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  items  in  recent  months  (June- 
August  1956  up  2%  over  a  year  ago) 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  prices.  This,  and  the 
fact  that  the  volume  of  milk  per  farm 
has  increased,  have  resulted  in  higher 
net  incomes.  The  upward  trend  in  the 
cost  of  production  items  is  likely  to 
continue  in  coming  months  although 
it  is-  not  expected  to  equal  the  antici¬ 
pated  increase  in  milk  prices. 

PRICES— Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  milk  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1956  were  down  slightly  from  1955 
(super  pool  premiums  were  paid  last 
year),  but  during  the  last  three  months 
of  this  period  were  above.  The  October- 
March  outlook  is  for  blend  prices  up 
25-250  over  a  year  ago.  The  squeeze  is 
still  present,  but  noticeably  less  se¬ 
vere. 


sound! 


Conclusion 

The  picture  of  higher  milk  prices, 


higher  production  per  cow,  continuing 
mechanization,  and  a  favorable  milk- 
feed  ratio  adds  up  to  better  demand 
for  dairy  feed  this  winter  than  last. 
Due  to  irregular  hay  quality,  dairymen 
may  be  interested  in  looking  at  higher 
protein  formulas  while  still  placing  the 
major  emphasis  in  TDN. 


■  A.  a.  — 


EXAMS  FDD  STATE 
TROOPER  CANDIDATES 

On  Saturday  November  3,  1956  an 


Open  Competitive  Examination  of  Can¬ 
didates  for  Trooper,  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment,  Division  of  State  Police,  will  be 
held  at  Albany,  Bay  Shore,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Glens  Falls,  Hud¬ 
son,  Jamestown,  Kingston,  Malone, 
Newburgh,  Plattsburgh,  Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Watertown, 
Yonkers,  and  at  such  other  places  as 
may  be  designated. 

Salary  range  $2900.00  to  $4700.00 
per  annum,  plus  food  or  an  allowance 
in  lieu  thereof  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $1218.50;  in  addition,  lodging, 
all  service  clothing  and  equipment,  to¬ 
gether  with  retirement  provisions  after 
20  years  or  25  years  service  in  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  State  Police,  medical,  surgical 
and  disability  benefits,  State  Police 
School  instructions  and  training  and 
opportunities  for  advancement. 

All  applicants  must  possess  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements : 

1.  United  States  citizen. 

2.  Between  the  ages  of  21  and  29 
years  (candidates  must  have  reached 
their  21st  birthday  and  must  not  have 
passed  their  29th  birthday  on  the  date 
of  the  written  examination). 

3.  Sound  constitution. 

4.  Not  less  than  5  feet,'’  10  inches  in 
height  measured  in  bare  feet. 

5.  Free  from  all  physical  defects. 

6.  Physically  strong,  active  and  well 
proportioned. 

7.  Weight  in  proportion  to  general 
build. 

8.  No  disease  of  mouth  or  tongue.  No 
dental  caries,  unless  corrected;  no  miss¬ 
ing  incisor  teeth.  Reject  of  more  than 
three  teeth  are  missing,  unless  they 
could  be  replaced. 

9.  Satisfactory  hearing. 

10.  Color  perception  and  satisfactory 
eyesight  (20/20)  without  glasses;  no 
ocular  disease. 

11.  Good  moral  character  and  habits. 


12.  Mental  alertness  and 
of  mind. 

13.  Minimum  education,  attain; 
of  graduation  from  a  senior  high  sc] 
or  possess  a  high  school  equival^ 
diploma. 

14.  License  to  operate  motor  vehile 
on  the  highways  of  this  State. 

15.  No  conviction  for  crime  \vt 
this  State  or  elsewhere. 

Application  must  be  submitted 
blanks  provided  by  the  Superintend 
and  may  be  obtained  in  person  or 
mail  from  the  Division  of  State  Po 
Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.  ApplicaUer 
filed  by  mail  bearing  a  postmark  ]atf 
than  midnight  of  November  1st,  m 
may  not  be  accepted.  Applications  fi) 
in  person  in  the  office  of  the  Divifj 
of  State  Police  later  than  midnigh 
November  2nd,  1956  may  not  be  a; 
cepted. 
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Mark  of  Integrii 


.  .  .  in  reporting 
circulation  fuels 


W 


E  DISPLAY  the  Audit  Bure<$ 
of  Circulations*  symbol  wi 
pride!  It’s  our  mark  of  circulatiifi 
integrity  ! 

The  seasoned  marketing  mad 
finds  trustworthy  data  vital  in  hij 
work  of  advertising  media  evalujl 
tion.  And  reliable  net  paid  circuit 
tion  figures  are  among  the  most  va 
uable  facts  he  uses  in  selecting  prill 
ed  media  for  his  advertising  car 
paigns. 

Once  every  advertiser  guess^ 
about  circulation  accuracy  and  ga 
bled  on  advertising  results;  tod 
he  need  not  question  the  wealth 
data  in  any  A.B.C.  audit  report,  f 
it  contains  only  verified  answers  ta 
his  most  searching  circulaticn 
queries. 

When  a  media  director  or  adveH 
tiser  asks  us,  “How  much  paid  circa 
lation?  What  do  your  readers  pajl 
Where  does  your  circulation  go| 
How  do  you  get  circulation  —  youi 
audience  for  my  advertising?” 
need  only  show  him  our  latest  A.B. 
audit  report.  There  he  finds  factu 
answers  that  annually  pass  jhe  td 
of  a  trained  A.^.C.  circulation  auqi' 
tor’s  scrutiny. 

Publishers  who  meet  the  Bureau.) 
high  standards  know  the  A.B.C.  symj 
bol  as  a  mark  of  circulation  integ' 
rity.  The  value-wise  advertiser,  tol 
has  learned  that  the  A.B.C.  symbolM 
his  dependable  guide  to  the  auddei 
facts  about  net  paid  circulation  thal 
protect  his  advertising  investments! 
’’The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
founded  in  1914,  is  a  cooperative,  no 
profit  association  of  the  leading  huyel 
and  sellers  of  advertising  space.  A.B. 
sets  standards  for  net  paid  circulatio 
audits  and  reports  circulation  facts, 
be  sure  of  what  your  print  media  d( 
lar  buys— look  for  the  A.B.C.  symbol 


American 
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Me  "pace  z6e  pacte  on 


Price  Supports  and 

By  KENNETH  NOBLE 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y„  Farmer 


Controls 


«HAVE  farmed  for  the  last  32 
HI  years  on  the  same  farm  my 
b|[J  great-grandfather  started  on 
back  in  1816.  I  am  not  in  favor 
f  high  fixed  price  Supports  or  rigid 
icreage  controls. 

However,  I  do  believe  we  are  going 
o  haVe  some  such  sort  of  a  program 
or  a  great  many  years,  because  farm- 
-  the  rest  of  the  country  want 
hem  and  because  it  is  politically  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  have  them.  So  if 
arm  programs  are  a  necessary  evil, 
et's  see  how  best  we  can  live  with 
tern.  We  have  several  other  programs 
re  dislike  but  have  to  get  along  with, 
might  mention  income  taxes,  as  an 
sample. 

I  myself  believe  that  any  program 
o  be  workable  must  be  variable  and 
daptable  to  the  different  areas  of  the 
Wintry,  similar  to  the  program  we 
low  have  for  corn.  The  higher  the  sup- 
ort,  the  more  rigid  the  control.  No 
ontrols — no  support,  no  marketing 
greements  or  quotas,  so  you  can  go 
nor  stay  out.  You  don’t  hear  too  much 
bmplaint  about  corn  except  when  the 
Beat  farmers  suggest  disposing  of 
ome  of  their  surplus  wheat  for  feed- 
ng  purposes.  Then  the  corn  farmers 
rill  raise — well,  more  corn. 


might  be  better  for  us  all  if  the  Jones¬ 
es  traveled  with  us. 

I  think  we  still  have  too  many  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  new 
practices. 

Maybe  some  of  you  folks  will  call 
this  a  social  problem.  Perhaps  it  is. 
Then  let  us  not  try  to  solve  it  by 
farm  legislation.  Let’s  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  those  we  are  trying  to 
help.  In  the  past,  the  prevalent  thought 
has  been  that  if  a  man  couldn’t  be  suc¬ 
cessful  at  a  job  in  town,  was  not  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  a  machine  in  a  shop, 
then  he  was  satisfactory  for  a  job  on 
the  farm.  Is  that  true  at  present? 

Today,  13%  of  our  population  lives 
on  farms.  Of  these,  there  are  about  8(4 
million  farm  workers.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  these  farmers  account  for  82%  of 
our  farm  production,  and  their  effici¬ 
ency,  the  experts  tell  us,  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  iV2%  per  year.  In  an¬ 
other  10  years  at  this  rate,  this  50% 
(or  approximately  four  million  farm¬ 
ers)  will  be  able  to  produce  all  the  food 
that  is  necessary  for  our  nation.  The 
question  is:  What  will  happen  to  the 
other  50%  ? 

1.  The  ones  who  are  too  small  ’  to 
mechanize  and  adopt  labor-saving  ideas 


In  the  case  of  wheat,  when  the  law 
ras  written  in  1939,  it  was  voted  in  at 
hat  time  by  Congress  that  the  acre- 
ge  could  not  be  reduced  below  55  mil- 
ion  acres,  for  that  acreage  times  the 
held  we  then  were  producing  would 
jve  us  our  yearly  consumption  plus 
safe  reserve.  However,  in  Washing- 
on  (about  a  month  ago)  I  heard  one1 
f  the  men  ‘from  CCC  say  that  at  the 
resent  time,  18  million  acres  would  do 
he  job.  So  we  have  tremendous  carry- 
vers,  requiring  an  increased  storage 
rogram  costing  on  all  commodities 
Ver  a  million  dollars  a  day,  and  an- 
Iher  million  dollars  a  year  rental  of 
ookkeeping  machines  just  to  keep 
abs  on  it. 


These  examples  and  others  I  might 
ite  just  prove  to  me  that  the  programs 
fehave  been  working  under  are  noth- 
•S  more  than  temporary  shots  in  the 
rm  or  perhaps  like  taking  a  couple 
f  aspirin  pills  every  time  you  have  a 
®adache,  trying  to  relieve  the  pain 
yop  really  need  glasses  to  correct 
to  cause  and  trouble. 

I  heard  Earl  Hughes  of  Commodity 
pit  say  that  for  every  dollar’s  worth 
i  commodities  that  the  CCC  has  been 
to  to  dispose  of — that  is,  sell,  give 
etc — they  have  received  1  (4  dol- 
lrs  Worth  of  new  surpluses  in  return 
!°m  us  generous  farmers. 


}  think  we  all  had  better  be  honest 
‘th  ourselves  and  face  the  facts.  They 
la?  be  hard  and  cold,  hard  to  accept, 
“d  sound  unreasonable  to  some.  We  all 
e  to  travel  with  the  Joneses,  but  it 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

When  you  buy  something  for  a 
song,  look  out  for  the  accompani¬ 
ment.  — Author  Unknown 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

must  seek  other  employment  off  the 
farm.  It  will  be  to  their  advantage  for 
they  will  be  better  able  to  support  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families. 

2.  Another  group  will  work  part- 
time  in  industry  and  become  members 
of  that  group  that  lives  in  the  country 
and  works  in  town;  the  ideal  for  a 
vast  group  of  our  people  today  who 
now  live  in  town. 

3.  The  50%  who  are  left  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  improve  their  methods  by  further 
mechanization,  further  use  of  hormones 
in  feeds,  antibiotics,  etc.  Thus,  they 
will  produce  a  better  and  cheaper 
product  which  will  be  more  economical 
for  the  housewife  to  purchase  and  use. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of.  If 
my  sons  and  grandsons  continue  to 
farm  the  land  that  our  family  has 
farmed  for  over  140  years,  even  if  the 
land  is  better  today  and  will  produce 
higher  yields,  they  have  got  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  machinists,  better  livestock  men, 
better  financiers,  better  market  an¬ 
alysts,  making  fewer  mistakes  about 
when  to  buy  and  sell.  In  plain  language, 
they  have  got  to  be  a  sight  smarter 
than  the  generations  who  have  farmed 
before  them,  or  they  won’t  be  on  the 
farm  very  long,  in  spite  of  government 
programs,  price  supports,  or  whatever 
else  our  politicians  may  come  up  with. 

Yes,  there  is  reason  for  gloom,  es¬ 
pecially  if  one  looks  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  solve  his  problems.  And  that’s 
just  the  trouble — -whether  a  farmer 
agrees  it  is  a  good  thing  or  not,  the 
government  is  in  the  farming  business 
up  to  its  ears  and  probably  will  re¬ 
main  for  some-  time  to  come.  But  one 
thing  about  farming  is  that  not  even 
government  can  kill  it  off.  Farming 
survives  in  spite  of  government  inter¬ 
ference.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
is  the  farmer  himself  who  will  solve 
agriculture’s  problems,  keep  going,  and 
make  farming  a  desirable  way  of  life. 


For 

Your 

Consideration 


Round  —  the  —  World  Tour 

By  Air  —  February  26,  1957 

South  Pacific  Cruise 


Hawaii  —  Tahiti  —  Samoa  —  Fiji 

*- — /  -v  * 

New  Zealand — Australia — August  15,  1957 


Europe  —  Escorted  Tours 
•  Spring  and  Fall  —  1957 


In  Holland,  Windmills  beckon. 


The  world-famous  Jungfrau  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 


The  above  tours  are  operat¬ 
ed  by  the  Travel  Service  Bur¬ 
eau,  Inc.  We  welcome  any 
folks  or  their  friends  who  en¬ 
joy  carefree  travel  and  good 
wholesome  companions. 


We  also  announce  the  consolidation  of  our  Brookline  and 
Needham  offices  in  Needham,  Massachusetts.  Our  new  and 
modern  office  will  allow  us  to  more  efficiently  serve  our  many 
friends. 

•  '  1  (, 

All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to — 

Travel  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 


32  Dedham  Avenue,  Needham  92,  Massachusetts 


(706)  54 


Kernels.  Screenings 
W  Chaff 

Dairymen  Choose  to  Be  Free 

By  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

U.  S.  Senator  from  Vermont 


BESS  THAN  three  years  ago, 
there  was  profound  pessimism 
in  the  great  American  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  Prices  were  falling  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the¬ 
oretically  being  supported  at  a  high, 
fixed  level. 

Heavy  surpluses  of  butter,  cheese 
and  powder  were  being  acquired  by 
government  and  were  clogging  our 
warehouses.  Many  dairy  cooperatives 
were  precariously  balanced  on  steadily 
weakening  financial  bases. 

And,  worst  of  all,  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products  was  lessen¬ 
ing.  It  had  gone  down  14%  already 
and  was  steadily  dropping  month  by 
month. 

Although  the  price  of  dairy  products 
was  supposedly  supported  at  90%  of 
parity,  there  were  sections  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  where  producers  were  actu¬ 
ally  getting  less  than  75%. 

The  dairy  industry  had  faced  crises 
before.  In  fact,  one  might  say  that  the 
life  of  a  dairyman  was  one  of  continu¬ 
ous  crisis  broken  only  occasionally  by 
cold  and  bloody  war. 

Many  undoubtedly  recall  the  days  of 
early  1937  when  the  farmers  of  New 
England  and  New  York  were  receiving 
from  85^  to  $1.35  per  hundred  for  milk 
and  the  only  fully  employed  people  were 
the  auctioneers  selling  out  those  who 
were  falling  by  the  wayside. 

We  dragged  ourselves  out  of  that 
crisis  and  by  late  1939,  the  dairy  farm 
operator  was  getting  15^  an  hour  for 
his  own  time,  if  that  can  be  considered 
getting  out  of  a  crisis. 

Then  came  war,  post-war  recovery, 
two  years  of  slump,  more  war,  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  the  winter  of  late  1953  and  early 
1954  when  because  of  conditions  which 
I  have  enumerated  a  momentous  deci¬ 
sion  had  to  be  made. 

The  decision  which  had  to  be  made 
at  that  time  was  one  which  would 
determine  the  way  the  dairy  industry 
of  America  would  go. 

Would  it  cease  permanently  to  be  an 
independent,  farmer-directed  enter¬ 
prise;  would  it  remain  dependent  upon 
government  largesse  and  the  whim  _  of 
the  Congress  for  its  future  welfare;  or, 
would  we  have  that  courage  necessary 
to  break  away  from  government  apron 
strings  and  dependency  upon  govern¬ 
ment  as  our  market? 

To  adopt  the  latter  course  would 
bring  about  a  sharp  drop  in  prices  and 
income  immediately,  but  it  could  lead 
to  more  independence  and  better  in¬ 
comes.  That  is,  it  could  if  we  guessed 
right. 

Two  Kinds  of  Fear 

There  was  plenty  of  pressure  from 
both  sides. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  at  that  time,  I  receiv¬ 
ed  over  125  telegrams  in  one  week  from 
managers  and  directors  of  cooperative 
creameries  urging  a  continuance  of  the 
government  market — even  though  they 
must  have  known  that  to  continue  this 
course  would  inevitably  mean  perman¬ 
ent  government  controls  and  a  compuls¬ 
ory  rationing  of  production. 

They  were  afraid — afraid  they  could 
not  find  new  markets  and  afraid  of 
what  might  happen  when  the  price 
drop  came,  as  it  was  bound  to  do.  Like 
persons  who  have  been  sick  a  long  time, 
they  were  afraid  to  try  to  walk  alone. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  were 
many,  many  people  connected  with  the 
dairy  industry  who  believed  that  furth¬ 


er  delay  in  meeting  our  problem  head 
on  was  dangerous.  I  think  they  too 
were  afraid — afraid  of  what  a  contin¬ 
ued  and  growing  dependency  upon  gov¬ 
ernment  would  do  to  the  individual 
spirit — to  the  industry — and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  to  the  Nation  itself. 

They  let  the  Congress  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture — and  even  the 
President  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  they  wanted  the  American  daii’y 
industry  to  stand  and  progress  on  its 
own  feet,  and  were  ready  to  accept 
painful,  temporary  losses  to  accomplish 
this  end. 

Otherwise,  with  over  a  billion  and  a 
half  pounds  of  government-owned  dairy 
products  already  bearing  down  on  the 
market,  the  inevitable  next  step  would 
have  been  restriction  of  production  and 
farm  allotments.  That  compulsory  re¬ 
duction  would  have  come  out  of  the 
efficient  producers. 

You  know  what  the  decision  was;  you 
helped  make  it.  Many  of  our  friends 
predicted  a  huge  increase  in  production 
and  they  were  right. 

Consumption  •lumped 

What  they  did  not  figure  on  was  an 
pounds  from  1953  to  1956,  consump- 
Official  government  figures  show  that 
whilp  production  increased  6%  billion 
pounds  from  1953  to  1956,  consump¬ 
tion  increased  12.2  billion  pounds  over 
the  same  period. 

We  are  disposing  of  127  billion 
pounds  of  milk  this  year  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  we  disposed  of  120.2  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  in  1953. 

The  value  of  all  milk  produced  in  the 
United  States  this  year  will  reach  the 
all-time  record  high  of  $4,600,000,000 
and  will  be  produced  by  700,000  less 
cows  than  we  milked  in  1953. 

Except  for  cheese,  our  mountain  of 
government-owned  surpluses  is  gone; 
our  cooperatives  are  almost  all  in  fine 
financial  condition;  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  dairy  products  has  already 
increased  from  682  pounds  in  1953  to 
an  estimated  712  pounds  this  year.  Best 
of  all,  the  American  public  has  become 
milk  conscious. 

The  American  Dairy  Association  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Without  this  great  organization  now 
operating  in  45  states,  the  future  of 
dairying  would  not  be  nearly  as  bright 
as  it  is  today. 

(Editor’s  Note — The  National  Dairy 
Council  has  worked  side  by  side 
with  ADA  in  promoting  milk.) 

The  outstanding  improvement  in  the 
dairy  business  over  the  past  three 
years  may  be  credited  to — 

Better  production  methods 

Better  cows 

Better  milk 

New  and  better  products 

Better  markets 

Better  promotion  methods 

What  a  change  there  has  been  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods.  It  seems  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  the  farms  you  pass  can 
carry  the  number  of  cows  you  see — but 
they  do.  And,  I  know  first-hand  that 
the  revolution  in  production  methods 
taking  place  in  Vermont  is  also  taking 
place  in  all  the  dairy  states  between 
here  and  California. 

And,  what  a  change  in  the  cows 
themselves. 

The  average  production  per  cow  has 
been  lifted  just  about  one-third  since 
World  War  II  began  and  will  exceed 
6000  pounds  this  year.v 


American  Agriculturist,  October  20,  1951 


Artificial  breeding  practices  have 
spread  like  wildfire  and  production  of 
milk  per  cow  is  still  going  up. 

Not  only  are  we  producing  more 
milk,  we  are  producing  infinitely  better 
milk — -no  more  garlic— no  more  foot-in- 
the-pail  taste — no  more  milk  from  tu¬ 
bercular  animals — and  brucellosis  on 
the  way  out. 

The  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
milk  has  increased  12.2  billion  pounds 
since  1953  is  not  due  to  population  in¬ 
crease  alone.  True,  every  increase  of 
three  million  people  means  an  increased 
consumption  of  two  billion  pounds  of 
milk  but  sales  of  fluid  milk  and  dairy 
products  have  increased  because  we 
have  gone  out  and  sold  them. 

We  could  do  this  because  we  have 
the  best  product  in  the  world  to  sell. 

Obsolete  advertising  of  milk  has  been 
mostly  thrown  out  the  window.  You 
can’t  sell  milk  just  by  saying  it’s  good 
for  babies.  Who  doesn’t  already  know 
that  milk  is  good  for  babies  ? 

But,  just  let  the  world  know  that 
milk  helped  make  Yogi  Berra  what  he 
is  today — or  that  Arthur  Murray’s 
dancing  classes  had  a  milk  break — or 
that  King  Solomon  made  milk  drinking 
a  regular  habit,  and  you  get  public 
interest  walking  right  up  to  the  front 
door  with  pocket-book  in  hand. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  milk 
promotion  without  giving  the  dispens¬ 
ing  machine  a  pat  on  the  can  or  saying 
a  good  word  for  the  vending  machine. 

These  fellows  have  introduced  good, 
cold  milk  to  millions  who  never  really 
appreciated  what  it  was  before.  But 


Senator  George  D.  Aiken 


almost  exclusively  by  family  labor 
milk  will  be  produced  in  herds  lal 
enough  to  require  two  shifts  of  help! 

inrlnof  r>Tr  n  nur 


industry  does  now 

Modernization  of  buildings  and  eqijip 
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ment  will  go  on  making  productio: 
more  milk  per  man  hour  possible. 

III.  If  the  ten-cow  farmer  is  to  mi 
a  decent  living,  he  will  have  to  h; 
better  cows  and  probably  a  sideline 
some  sort. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  milks  ten  cois 
Last  year,  they  gave  over  14,000  pound 
of  milk  apiece.  He  makes  a  living,  bu 


0 


the  use  of  fnachines  for  selling  has 
really  just  begun.  We  must  keep  at 
work  until  milk  vending  machines  are 
as  readily  accessible  as  the  “you  know 
what’’  machines. 

We  have  still  far  to  go,  but  we  have 
stopped  going  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  are  headed  right  once  more. 


He  makes 

his  ten  cows  give  as  much  milk 
twenty-three  average  cows. 

Better  cows  can  obviate  the  neces 
for  more  land. 


Still  Have  Problems 

There  are  very  real  problems  ahead 
besides  getting  the  dairyman  his  share 
of  the  National  income. 

For  instance— 

1.  How  are  we  going  to  get  more 
money  for  the  dairyman  without  charg¬ 
ing  the  consumer  so  much  she  will  cut 
her  purchases? 

2.  How  are  we  going  to  meet  the  la¬ 
bor  shortage  if  we  can’t  get  help  at  any 
price  now  ? 

3.  How  can  the  farmer  who  wants  to 
keep  on  being  a  dairyman  but  can  only 
keep  ten  cows  keep  on  going? 

These  are  three  mighty  important 
questions  and  I  don’t  have  conclusive 
answers  to  them.  But,  I  do  know  this 
— if  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  there  is  a 
way  to  do  it. 

If  I  had  to  hazard  a  crude  answer  to 
each  of  the  three  problems,  I  ha^e 
posed,  I  would  guess — 

I.  We  are  right  on  the  verge  of  a  re¬ 
volution  in  the  handling,  processing  and 
marketing  of  milk.  The  spread  between 
farmer  and  consumer  can  be  cut  to  the 
benefit  of  both. 

II.  The  dairy  herd  will  be  handled 


Working  Togrlhor 

Now,  just  a  word  about  working  to 
gether. 

You  have  heard  people  who  ne 
owned  a  cow  or  “pulled  a  teat” 
that  if  farmers  would  only  work 
gether  they  would  get  along  all  rig] 

There  is  some  truth  in  that  stat^ 
ment.  However,  the  dairyman  is 
nature  an  individualist.  He  likes  to  <J< 
his  own  thinking. 

When  milk  hit  a  dollar  a.  hundred  | 
1937,  there  was  the  best-working  ii 
multiple  harness  by  producers  I  eve 
saw.  They  had  to  work  together  tiiaj 
time. 

But,  when  I  see  one  cooperative  gl 
ing  another  a  jab  in  the  ribs  or  one  d~ 
tributor  out  trying  to  steal  the  otlfl 
fellow’s  producers,  in  a  way  I  feel 
couraged.  It  is  a  sure  sign  that  sal 
are;  good. 

We  must  not  let  controversy  witl 
the  ranks  discourage  us  or  slow  up  tl 
good  work.  Where  there  is  no  differenj 
of  opinion,  there  is  no  progress.  Have 
you  noticed  that  close  harmonizers  sifi 
only  the  old  songs? 

Why,  the  whole  United  ^States  is 
gaged  in  controversy  right  now,  but] 
predict  that  after  November  6th,  t 
cows  will  still  give  milk,  the  sun  Vi 
continue  to  rise  in  the  East,  half  t] 
members  of  Congress  will  depart 
Europe,  and  President  Eisenhower  w 
settle  down  to  preparing  his  messa 
to  the  85th  Congress. 

Investment  in  milk  promotion  is 
the  gilt-edge  variety.  The  effect  is  c 
mulative.  If  we  slow  up,  we  lose  pa 
of  that  which  we  have  gained. 

The  dairymen  of  Vermont  will  co 
tribute  some  $300,000  to  milk  prom 
tion  of  all  kinds  this  year.  The  total  i 
come  of  the  State  for  dairy  produ 
will  be  about  $6  million  more  this  yel 
than  it  was  for  1954.  This  increased  ij 
come  is  due  largely  to  milk  promotic 

Where  else  can  one  get  dividends  1 
this  on  an  investment? 

When  we  invest  in  milk  promoti| 
programs,  we  are  not  investing  for  ca 
returns  alone.  We  are  making  a  do\j 
payment  on  the  future  of  Amelia 
agriculture. 


Keep  Freedom  of  Choice 

•  Government  operations  do  affel 
everybody’s  business.  In  these  times  J 
interlocking  interests  of  all  people  a 
with  state  lines  annihilated  in  many  1 
spects,  it  is  inevitable  that  governme 
should  play  an  increasingly  importa 
role  in  the  lives  of  all. 

It  is  the  proper  function  of  govei 
ment,  both  state  and  National,  to 
down  the  rules  by  which  we  play 
game.  It  is  not  the  proper  function 
a  democracy  for  government  to  P 1 
the  game  itself. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  the  most  pit' 
ous  possession  of  the  American  faiw 
Freedom  of  choice  for  the  dairy  falllq 
is  almost  a  matter  of  life  or  death  <j 
his  operations. 

It  can  be  done. 

In  time  of  war,  we  necessarily  su 
render  a  portion  of  our  liberties 
government.  We  are  not  at  war  no' 
We  do  not  anticipate  another  gener 
war  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  arc  at  last  planning  ProSra' 
for  peace  and  pray  God  we  will  1 
have  to  change  those  plans. 


0  0  0 


(W  e’ve  Come  A  Long  Way  Together  Since  1886) 

"DACK  IN  1886  when  we  were  “born,”  Grover  Cleveland  was  our  president  of  these 
-“-^adolescent  United  States  .  .  . 

t  .  ,  " '  ‘  r* 

Grandpa  and  Grandma  called  tli^m  “The  Good  Old  Days”  ...  and  why  not?  Grandpa 
could  buy  a  good  overcoat  for  the  outrageous  price  of  $6.00  ...  a  linen  collar  for  only  a 
nickel  ...  ^ 

•»  '  ‘  J  y  * 

And  Grandma — she  thought  twice  before  spending  35c  on  a  hustle — (and  since  bustles 
were  all  the  “rage”  by  then  she  guessed  it  was  alright  to  wear  one  of  the 'contraptions 
after  all)  .  . 


But  she  complained  about  paying  $1  for  a  three  and  a  half  pound  supply  of  coffee  for 
Grandpa’s  breakfast  which  she  brewed  on  her  wood  burning  range  .  .  . 


For  amusement,  there  were  strawberry  and  ice  cream  socials  and  church  suppers  to  attend 
— or  an  evening  spent  with  the  forerunner  of  television,  the  stereoptican,  featuring  sucli 
popular  panoramas  as  “The  Battle  of  Shiloh.” 

If  you  were  “uptown”  folk  you  could  catch  Richard  Mansfield  trodding  the  boards  at 
the  Bijou  or  maybe  take  in  a  minstrel  show  ...  If  you  were  high-toned  you  probably 
wanted  to  attend  the  lecture  that  evening  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Yes,  those  were  the  good  old  days  when  a  good  five  cent  cigar  seemed  to  be  the  cure  for 
what  ailed  us — the  times  and  era  when  the  North  American  Insurance  Company  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  as  a  business  infant  .  .  .  starting  capital:  $100,000. 


Uncle  Sam  and  North  American  were  teen-agers  together,  you  might  say  .  .  .  He  was  to 
go  on  to  become  a  colossus  among  nations  .  .  .  we  to  become  one  of  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  Life  and  Accident  and  Health  companies  in  the  land  with  surplus  capital  today  of  over 
one  million  and  assets  valued  at  33  million  .  .  . 

One  thing  for  sure — without  Uncle  Sam’s  encouragement  we  just  couldn’t  have  made  the 
grade  because  his  way  of  life  gave  us  the  security  and  freedom  in  which  to  grow  strong 
and  serve  our  neighbors’  insurance  needs  for  the  past  70  years  .  .  . 

He  taught  us  an  important  lesson,  too:  it’s  fun  to  look  back  and  remember  your  dreams 
and  triumphs — but  it’s  more  important  to  look  ahead — to  think  big  —  That’s  how  Sam 
got  where  he  is  today  —  and  that’s  why  North  American  is  still  a  “growing  boy”  for  all 
our  70  years  .  .  . 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  future  with  the  same  confidence  and  vigor  as  the  day  we 
first  opened  our  doors  in  Chicago  .  .  .  And  we’re  proud  of  the  part  we’ve  played  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  American  way  .  .  . 

-j  t  /  '  •+ 

We  plan  to  be  around  a  long,  long  time  to  continue  to  serve  our  fellow  Americans  and 
,  their  children  —  and  their  children’s  children  .  .  . 

ft' 

in  honesty  .  .  .  fidelity  .  .  .  and  integrity . 


Q 


NORTH  AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANT 

209  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

'Pio-neete  in  PetccnaC  Piatecticn  Since  t%%6 


Jacob  Logan  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  Board  —  —  H.  E.  Boostrom,  Secret 


Andrei  Shevchenko,  a  member  of  the  recent  visiting  Russian  farm  group,  inspects  a  husky  American  hybrid 


Take  a  good  look,  Andrei 


"XTt 


)u’ll  never  gue 
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That’s  a  mighty  hunk  of  hybrid  you’ve  got  there,  Andrei, 
Bet  you  and  your  fellow  Russian  farmers  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  that  back  home. 

What’s  the  secret — the  real  secret? 

It  is  the  same  thing  that’s  made  America  the  greatest  food- 
basket  in  history.  And  American  farmers  the  richest,  most 
productive  farmers  on  all  the  earth. 

No,  it’s  not  the  hopped-up  hybrid  strains  that  make  them 
so.  Nor  the  mighty  machinery.  Nor  the  fantastic  fertilizers 
and  pesticides.  They’re  a  result— not  the  cause. 

The  real  secret?  Hold  onto  your  party  card  now.  The  real 
secret  lies  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  men  who  devel¬ 
oped  them  .  .  .  and  the  men  who  use  them. 


You  see  they  are  free  hearts  and  free  minds,  Andrei.  Free 
to  choose  their  own  life  . .  .  and  to  live  it!  Free  to  own  ...  to 
plan  ...  to  compete  .  .  .  and  to  prosper. 

They’re  a  product  of  what  we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 

Go  ahead  and  look,  Andrei.  Sure,  you  can  copy  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  techniques  and  chemicals,  but  you  can’t  match  our 
production  until  you  can  copy  these  hearts  and  minds. 

How  do  we  know?  Because  we’ve  played  some  part  in  this 
ourselves.  We’ve  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  American 
farmer.  And  are  looking  forward  to  helping  him  even  more. 
We’re  mighty  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  him.  A 


Gulf  Oil  Corporation  •  Gulf  Refining  Company 


The  Farm  Credit  Board  for  District  No.  1— the  New  England  States,  New  York 
end  New  Jersey.  From  left  to  right:  J.  Carlton  Corwith,  Water  Mill,  N.  Y.; 
Julian  B.  Thayer,  Vice-chairman,  Rockfall,  Conn.;  Park  H.  Newton,  St.  Albans, 


Vt.;  Warren  W.  Hawley,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  J.  Ralph  Graham,  Bos- 
cawen,  N.  H.;  George  S.  Davis,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass.;  and  Harold  J.  Shaw, 
Sanford,  Me. 


A  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


look  back,  that  period  of  1910  to  1914  might 
well  be  called  the  golden  yeai's,  especially 
here  in  America. 
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Suddenly  all  was  changed.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
of  Germany  plunged  the  world  into  a  great 
catastrophe.  Things  have  never  been  the 
same  since  the  German  armies  began  to  march 
on  that  fatal  day  in  1914.  One  immediate  re¬ 
sult  of  that  World  War  was  that  farm  costs 
began  to  skyrocket,  while  farm  income,  as 
always,  lagged  far,  far  behind.  The  economic 
conditions  of  farmers  grew  steadily  worse.  It 
was  difficult  for  dairy  and  poultry  farmers  to 
get  good  quality  feed  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Milk  prices  were  starvation  low,  and  farming 
had  suddenly  changed  from  just  a  way  of 
life  to  a  way  of  business. 

The  farmers  rebelled.  Milk  strikes  started 
in  many  of  the  milk  (Continued  on  Page  19) 


Federal  Land  Bank  Marks  Long 
Service  to  Northeast  Farmers 

Sty  S'  ^  S<Z&&K<l*t 


0NE  evening  in  the  late  20’s,  I  came 
home  from  the  office  to  find  a  tall, 
elderly,  very  distinguished-looking 
gentleman^  waiting  to  see  me.  He 
introduced  himself  as  Wilfred  W. 
Porter,  a  director  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  Dr.  George  Warren 
of  Cornell  University,  who  represented  the 
National  farm  loan  associations  on  the  board 
of  directors,  had  just  resigned,  and  that  he 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Board 
thought  that  the  farm  loan  associations  in  the 
Northeast  would  be  glad  to  nominate  and 
dect  me  as  their  director  if  I  would  accept. 

That  suggestion  carried  me  back  to  1917, 
when  I  was  still  a  farm  bureau  agent  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  where  I  had  helped  to  organize 
°ne  of  the  early  farm  loan  associations  in  the 
now  Land  Bank  System.  I  accepted  Mr.  Por¬ 
t’s  suggestion,  was  nominated  and  elected 
hy  the  farm  loan  associations,  and  served  as  a 
director  on  the  Springfield  Board  for  17  years. 
This  year  of  1956  marks  the  completion  of 
years  of  work  for  farmers  by  the  Federal 
Land  Banks.  The  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  District  No.  1,  comprising 
fhe  northeastern  states,  will  soon  be  celebrat¬ 
es  this  truly  great  event. 

Let’s  think  for  a  moment  why  the  Farm 


by 


Loan  Act,  passed  almost  unanimously 
Congress  in  1916,  was  needed. 

The  first  10  or  12  years  of  this  century 
were  pretty  good  years  in  the  world,  in 
America,  and  with  farmers.  The  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  was  not  high,  but  neither  were  his  ex¬ 
penses.  His  needs  were  far  less  than  they  are 
today.  The  world  was  at  peace.  In  fact,  as  I 


Edward  H.  Thomson,  (left)  from  1919  to  1947 
president  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Spring- 
field.  H.  B.  "Hi"  Monger,  (center)  who,  shortly 
after  E.  H.  Thomson's  retirement,  became  presi¬ 


dent  of  all  the  Springfield  Farm  Credit  units.  Mr. 
Munger  is  now  a  member  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Credit  Board.  Myron  C.  Peabody, 
(right)  president.  Farm  Credit  District  No.  1. 


See  Page  6  for  Announcement  of  Tour  to  Mexico 


- 


’’When  if  comes  to  real  Rough 
Territory-my Mail  Route  is  it! 


so  that’s  why  I  always  use 


G.L.F.  permanent  Anti-Freeze  is  not 
harmful  to  a  car’s  engine,  does  not  evapor¬ 
ate,  and  has  inhibitors  to  stop  rust.  It  is 
made  of  the  same  chemicals— Ethylene 
Glycol  — BUT,  G.L.F.  permanent  anti¬ 
freeze  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  others. 
Get  permanent,  or  the  economical  Meth¬ 
anol  at  your  G.L.F. 


says  Floyd  Schriber ,  Walton ,  N.  Y. 


G.L.F.  REDI-GRIP  TIRES 


Floyd  Schriber  must  drive  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  every  day  of  the  year.  Delivering 
the  mail,  he  travels  over  some  pretty  rough 
country  roads,  and  here  are  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  Redi-Grips  get  him  through  better  than 
any  winter  tread  he’s  had. 

One  of  the  things  you  need  in  a  winter  tire 
is  good  tread  depth.  Redi-Grip  treads  are  .57 
of  an  inch  deep— deeper  than  4  of  the  indus¬ 


try’s  best  known  winter  tires.  Another  thir 
that  keeps  a  tire  from  skidding  is  a  wit 
tread— a  lot  of  rubber  touching  the  wet  ma 
adam,  or  ice.  Redi-Grips  have  more  trea 
width  than  3  of  the  tires  mentioned  abov 
You  can  see  in  the  picture  a  third  Red 
Grip  feature— the  big,  tough  shoulder  ba 
that  “dig  in”  and  get  you  started  in  def 
snow  and  mud. 


FOR  WET  OR  DRY  DRIVING 


A  Redi-Grip  does  not  “hum”  on  dry  pavement;  there  is 


no  annoying  “thump.”  It  i$  an  all-year-round  tire.  Let 


your  G.L.F.  man  give  you  some  of  their  other  -fine  fea¬ 
tures,  then  go  out  and  compare  Redi-Grip  quality  and 
price  with  other  winter  tires.  You’ll  find  you  can’t  buy 
more  tire  for  your  money  anywhere. 


G.L.F.  BATTERIES 


uJSRMANENT  TYPE. 


i  a 

0!-f  farm 

All  types  of  automotive  batteries, 
in  both  6  and  12- volt  sizes,  are 
available  at  your  G.L.F.  Service 
Agency.  All  G.L.F.  batteries  are 
manufactured  with  Durok  sep¬ 
arators  which  add  life  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  by  preventing 
“shedding”  of  plates. 


excessive 


G.L.F.  AUTOMOTIVE  SUPPLIES 


Quality  that  pays  off  on  the  Farm . .  * 


Lucan  Agriculturist,  November  3,  1956 
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ZcLUon.* 


MAILBAGS* 


IG11T  ARREST  HIMSELF 

|haVE  A  small  church  at  Odessa, 
if,  Y.,  and  am  now  pastor  there  but 
|  is  necessary  for  me  to  work  at  the 
Lyler  County  sheriff’s  office  in  Wat- 
Jiis  Glen  four  days  a  week. 

I  We  read  with  great  appreciation 
Lr  article  on  “Child  Labor  Laws  Need 
•vision.”  I  have  three  boys  and  a 
(nail  three  year  old  girl.  My  16  year 
boy  is  working  before  and  after 
:hool.  He  works  hard,  but  is  happy 
bid  has  his  much-needed  spending 
loney.  When  I’m  in  the  garden  or 
forking  on  our  new  church  annex,  my 
year-old  boy  is  helping  me.  I  am 
braid  if  I  were  approached  by  authori¬ 
ses  about  my  younger  boy  working,  I 
express  a  God-given  feeling  that 
iy  boy  must  be  taught  to  work  before 
le  is  14  years  of  age.  Today  we  are 
Irsed  with  delinquency  and  why— is 
[not  because  of  idle  hands  in  many 
Ids? 


|if,  as  a  sheriff’s  assistant,  I  have  to 
:k  myself  in  jail  some  day,  I’m  fear- 
il  I’ll  not  be  able  to  manipulate  the 
|ey  in  the  door  after  I’m  behind  the 
rs. 

More  power  to  you  in  your  good 
pwn-to-earth  articles.  I  can’t  remem- 
ir  when  I  first  read  my  American 
pICULTURiST. — Rev.  C.  B.  Newbury, 
iessa,  N.  Y. 

•i*  $  $ 

[LOWER  AT  THIRTEEN 

[BEGAN  to  take  a  man’s  place  in  hay- 
ling  by  riding  the  “dump  by  hand” 
lorse  rake  and  riding  the  mowing  ma¬ 
rine  at  11  years  old.  My  Dad  got  dis¬ 
jointed  in  hiring  a  man,  and  told  a 
'Od  neighbor  about  it. 

He  said  “you  and  John  help  me  with 
iy  haying  and  I  wi\l  help  put  your 
iy  in.”  So  we  did  without  the  cost  of 
cent,  but  of  course  we  worked  more 
lours  for  him  than  he  did  for  us,  but 
fe  didn’t  care  about  that.  He  was  a 
N  neighbor. 

I  began  to  plow  at  13  years.  I  enjoy- 
going  to  school,  but  after  gathering 
#e  crops,  I  would  begin  to  fall  plow, 
tor  farm  was  about  50  rods  off  the 
■chool  house,  so  I  could  look  right  on 
"e  Playground.  They  had  an  autumn 
errn  then,  as  they  do  now.  (How  I 
®ged  to  be  there),  but  I  had  to  fin- 
the  fall  plowing  or  wait  until  it 
roze  up  so  I  couldn’t  plow. 

What  little  education  1  have,  I  got  m 
he  little  red  school  house  at  Coss  Cor- 
iers  until  I  was  nearly  19  years  of  age. 


C0(jNjRy 

STORIES 


Economy 

By  GLADYS  GREENE 

JOB  OLSON,  a  fruit  grower,  who 
owns  fifty  acres  of  orchards  in  a 
0  area  was  rejoicing  because  of  a 
5l%  heavy  •ain  when  his  hired  man 
‘^e  into  the  house.  “Don’t  you  know 
'°u£h  to  come  in  out  of.  the  rain,” 

°o  asked. 

Oh  I  don’t  mind  a  little  sprinkle  like 

|j<5  >)  ^ 

replied  the  helper.  “In  fact,  I 
J°y  Working  in  the  rain.” 
le  Be  that  as  it  may,”  said  Bob,  “the 
>  time  it  rains,  come  into  the  house. 

heed  every  drop  of  water  on  the 
Suici,” 


That  fall,  we,  Mason,  Thomas,  my 
brother,  and  I,  put  up  our  telegraph 
line.  Mason  was  our  school  teacher  in 
the  winter  of  1885,  and  he  would  call 
up  Thomas  at  5  o’clock  a.m.  I  slept  in 
the  next  room,  and  could  read  all  they 
said. 

In  the  winter  of  1886,  I  was  visiting 
some  of  my  relation  in  Little  Falls, 
New  York.  One  day  as  I  stepped  in  a 
store,  a  message  went  through  the 
Western  Union  and  r  could  read  it 
very  easily. — John  P.  Klock,  Bath,  New 
York 

❖  ❖  * 

HUNTERS  CAN’T  SUE 

1READ  Jim  Pond’s  comment  that  a 
recent  New  York  State  Law  relieves 
land  owners  from  a  damage  suit  from 
hunters  and  fishermen  who  might  get 
injured.  I  have  heard  nothing  about  this 
law  and  have  been  unable  to  get  any  in¬ 
formation.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? 

Editor’s  Note— The  New  York  State 
Legislature  did-  pass  a  law  last  year— 
Article  4.  Section  370  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  Law.  In  effect  it  says  that  where  a 
farmer  has  posted  his  land  according 
to  the  Conservation  Law  he  cannot  be 
successfully  sued  if  a  trespasser  gets 
hurt. 

According  to  the  Conservation  Law, 
a  farmer  can  post  his  entire  farm  with 
signs  at  least  11  in.  square,  putting  one 
at  each  corner,  and  other  signs  at  dis¬ 
tances  nbt  greater  than  40  rods.  Illegi¬ 
ble  and  destroyed  signs  must  be  re¬ 
placed  during  the  months  of  March, 
July,  August,  or  September. 

This  will  be  welcome  news  to  farm¬ 
ers,  some  of  whom  were  worrying 
about  being  sued  by  an  injured  hunter 
or  fisherman  on  grounds  that  the  farm¬ 
er  was  allowing  some  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  to  continue. 


MORE  ABOUT  OLD  COWS 

I  READ  with  interest  the  account  of 
John  Peterson’s  long-lived  cows  in 
Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff.  I  think 
we  have  an  interesting  group  of  cows 
on  our  farm.  They  are  all  paternal 
sisters. 

Cow  No.  1  is  12  years  old.  In  8  years 
of  testing,  she  produced  109,861  lbs. 
of  milk. 

Cow  No.  2  is  12  years  old,  and  in  8 
years,  5  months  of  testing,  produced 
109,483  lbs.  of  milk,  with  one  lactation 
not  included. 

Cow  No.  3  is  10  years  old,  and  in  8 
years  produced  100,565  lbs.  of  milk. 
As  a  heifer  she  produced  117,644  lbsT  in 
360  days. 

Cow  No.  4  is  11  years  old.  In  8  years, 
5  months  of  testing,  she  made  117,644 
lbs.  of  milk,  with  6  months  of  her  first 
lactation  not  included. 

Cow  No.  5  is  11  years  old  and  in  8 
years  5  months  gave  103,705  lbs.  of 
milk. 

Three  other  younger  paternal  sisters 
have  life-time  records  of  between 
93,000  lbs,  and  111,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
—Wm.  L.  Houghtaling ,  Sclienevus ,  Neio 
York. 

—  a.  a.  — 

NEED  MONEY? 

This  is  a  good  time  for  organizations, 
or  individuals,  for  that  matter,  to 
gather  up  and  sell  scrap  metal  from 
around  the  farm.  Scrap  prices  have 
been  mounting  so  it  may  pay  to  shop 
around  with  scrap  dealers  to  get  the 
best  price. 


You  Con  MILK  FASTER 

AND  GET  MORE  MILK 
WITH  A  BETTER  PUMP 


as  little  as 


EASY  TERMS 

up  to  24  months 
to  pay  on  Surge  Stalls 
— -  Pipe  Lines  all  Surge 
Milking  Equipment 


DOWN 


Puts  a  New 
Surge  Pump 
in  your  barn 

Thousands  of  very 
busy  dairy  farmers 
are  getting  slow 
milking  because  ~ 
while  the  vacuum 
pump  is  still  clunk¬ 
ing  along  after  a 
fashion  —  it  is  just 
not  big  enough  or  mov¬ 
ing  enough  air. 

Maybe  you’d  like  to 
add  another  Surge  milk¬ 
er  unit  and  milk  a  few 
more  cows  —  or  milk 
your  present  herd  faster. 

The  right  pump  will 
help  you  do  it  and  pay 
for  itself  in  man-hours 
saved.  The  Surge  Plan 
makes  it  easy  to  buy  a 
new  pump. 

Copyright  1956  BABSON  BROS.  Co. 

Right  is  reserved  to  withdraw 
this  proposition  at  any  time. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO  •  off  New  York 

842  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  NEW  YORK 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO 


©\V*S 


PROOF 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


^24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 

1.  PATENTED  2. 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYSTEM 


PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 
THERMOSTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 
AIR  INTAKE 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 

Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  Z-13,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


P.ivneeSeedsGrow 

VI Send  postcard  or  letter 
%  for  Burpee  Seed  ffiatalog  EOEE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  rKtt 

336  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


t-ANVAS  COVERS  flnect  trom  factory  at  factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84:  7x9  @  $5.04:  8x12  @  $7.68 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

'STWOQO  TINT  S,  AWNING  CO.  (Since  I877> 

HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  oh  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
nn  horns  will  %  row .  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4n*. 
iar — $1.00  at  your  drai¬ 
n’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W,  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris  12.  N.Y, 


Dn  Naylor's 

DEHORNING 

PASTE 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  n 
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DEFEAT  THIS  PROPOSITION 


IN  OUR  October  20  issue  I  wrote  an  editorial 
entitled  “I  Am  Tired  of  Paying  Taxes.”  Some 
taxes  are  necessary;  some  are  decidedly  not. 

New  York  State  voters  will  be  asked  on  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  to  approve  or  disapprove  an  additional 
$100,000,000  State  debt  for  government  low-cost 
housing.  The  housing  would  be  built  for  families 
with  incomes  from  $3,750  to  $8,000  a  year  or 
more.  If  you  don’t  go  to  the  polls  for  any  other 
reason,  I  hope  you  will  certainly  go  with  deter¬ 
mination  to  kill  this  unnecessary  and  unfair 
proposition  that  would  add  more  to  our  ruinous 
taxes. 

Another  proposition  on  the  New  York  State 
ballot  would  provide  for  a  $500,000,000  bond  is¬ 
sue  to  pay  for  highways.  If  approved,  this  will 
probably  bring  a  gas  tax  increase.  I  voted  against 
this  proposition  the  last  time  it  was  up.  I’ll  re¬ 
luctantly  support  it  this  time,  because  if  we  drive 
cars  we  must  have  roads. 


oac 


LOOK  AT  YOUR  ELECTRIC  WIRING 


JHAVE  just  paid  my  fire  insurance  bill  to  a 
cooperative  insurance  company.  In  my  district 
my  company  paid  $37,000  in  general  fire  losses 
during  its  fiscal  year,  and  another  $22,000  for 
fires  caused  by  lightning. 

The  sad.  part  of  it  is  that  many  of  these  fires 
could  have  been  prevented,  first  by  a  good  light¬ 
ning  rod  system  properly  grounded,  second,  by 
more  caution  in  the  use  of  cigarettes  around 
farm  buildings,  and  third,  by  better  electric  wir¬ 
ing.  The  use  of  electricity  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  rightly  so.  But  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
if  you  have  not  kept  your  wiring  capacity  in 
line  with  your  increased  use  of  electrical  power 
and  light. 


RETTER  FARM  .MEETINGS 


£.  1R.  Setetwatt 


coming  up.  As  I  go  to  these  great  gatherings  and 
compare  them  with  those  that  I  attended  years 
ago,  I  realize  the  great  progress  that  farmers 
have  made  in  working  together  and  making 
wishes  known  to  their  officers  and  to  the  state 
and  national  governments. 


WE’RE  GOING  TO  MEXICO 


I  KNOW  that  many  of  our  readers  have  been 
Awaiting  for  years  for  an  opportunity  to  travel 
to  Mexico  with  an  American  Agriculturist 
party,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  at  last  to 
offer  you  an  outstanding  Mexican  Tour.  Besides 
visiting  Mexico,  we  will  have  two  days  in  New 
Orleans,  and  a  glimpse  of  Texas  too. 

Our  party  will  leave  from  New  York  City  on 
March  11 — and  from  the  moment  you  get  on  our 
train  until  we  bring  you  home  again,  you’ll  have 
the  time  of  your  life!  You’ll  see  one  of  the  most 
interesting  countries  in  the  world;  you’ll  travel 
with  a  fine,  friendly  group  of  people;  and  you’ll 
have  no  travel  worries.  We  take  care  of  every¬ 
thing! 

When  you  finish  reading  this,  turn  to  page  6 
for  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  tour.  I  think 
you’ll  agree  that  this  is  a  trip  you  won’t  want 
to  miss. 


LET’S  EAT  MORE  APPLES 


’’THROUGH  the  New  York-New  England 
Apple  Institute,  growers  have  been  smart  in 
carrying  on  a  real  caffipaign  to  tell  consumers 
what  good  eating  apples  are.  In  our  family  we 
eat  apples  every  day  during  the  entire  season, 
which  is  now  prolonged  because  of  refrigeration. 
From  experience,  I  can  recommend  the  practice. 


QOOD  MEETINGS  don’t  “just  happen.”  The 
more  planning  and  work  that  is  done  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  meeting,  the  better  the  meeting 
will  be. 

Farm  leaders  are  learning  this.  The  annual 
meetings  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  and  of  the  G.L.F.,  which  have  been 
held  recently,  are  good  examples.  Both  meetings 
were  planned  and  conducted  in  a  fully  demo¬ 
cratic  way.  Of  course  in  a  meeting  attended  by 
2,000  to  3,000  people  it  is  impossible  for  every 
man  to  talk  from  the  floor,  but  in  either  the 
League  or  G.L.F.  meetings,  if  a  delegate  really 
had  something  important  on  his  mind  he  could 
express  it  in  the  large  meeting,  or  to  an  appropri¬ 
ate  committee. 

The  panel  discussion  held  by ‘the  G.L.F.  on 
the  Friday  morning,  October  19,  of  its  two-day 
annual  meeting,  came  the  closest  I  have  ever 
seen  to  this  goal  of  giving  every  delegate  a 
chance  to  speak.  Lined  up  in  a  panel  on  the 
great  stage  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium  at  Sy¬ 
racuse  were  many  of  the  G.L.F.  officers  and  de¬ 
partment  heads.  Any  delegate  could  either  ask 
his  question  from  a  portable  microphone  from 
the  floor,  or  write  the  question  out  and  send  it 
by  messenger  to  the  platform.  The  question  was 
then  assigned  to  a  member  of  the  panel.  Every 
question  was  answered  frankly,  concisely,  and 
to  the  point. 

Soon  annual  meetings  of  the  other  statewide 
farm  organizations  and  cooperatives  will  be 


WHAT  ABOUT  PLOW-PLANTING? 


B.  SKEFFINGTON  said  recently  that  the 

’Cleveland  Plain-Dealer  referred  to  “plow 
planting”  as  “a  new  era  for  agriculture.” 

“It  is  an  era,”  said  the  newspaper,  “that  will 
save  Ohio  farmers  millions  of  man-  and  tractor- 
hours  every  summer,  when  disk  and  cultivator 
for  the  corn  field  will  be  as  obsolete  as  hand¬ 
picking  and  husking.” 

More  and  more  farmers  are  trying  this  plant¬ 
ing  on  the  furrow,  some  with  good  results,  some 
with  not  so  good.  If  you  have  had  experience 
either  way,  let  us  hear  from  you.  The  best  edu¬ 
cation  comes  from  practical  experience  of  grow¬ 
ers  themselves. 


FIRST  RUTTER  FACTORY 


cheese,  and  ncr  one  milked  any  cows  in 
wintertime.”  ' 

I  don’t  know  that  life  on  the  farm  was  a| 
easier  or  pleasanter  than  it  is  now,  but  it  c\ 
tainly  was  simpler. 


LET  YOUR  CONSCIENCE  TELL  10 1 


IN  RUSSIA  practically  every  citizen  votes,  evi 
""■though  he  has  no  choice  on  how  he  votes.  0 
about  60%  of  our  citizens  vote. 

When  we  know  how  much  this  privilege 
voting  cost  our  forefathers,  it  is  hard  to  und 
stand  how  so  many  American  citizens  fail  to  a; 
predate  this  great  privilege.  Except  for  seve 
sickness,  death,  or  accident  in  the  family,  thi 
is  nothing  so  important  on  Election  Day,  comii 
this  year  on  Tuesday,  November  6,  as  going 
the  polls  and  voting  for  the  candidates  of  yo 
choice  and  what  they  stand  for. 

In  these  columns  year  after  year  I  have  a 
pealed  to  you  in  every  way  I  know  how,  to  vol 
This  year  I’ll  just  leave  it  with  your  conscienci 


FARM  MOTHERS  GET  MY  VOTE 


TT  HE  LETTERS  VIP  have  come  to  mean 
“very  important  person,”  usually  someo 
high  up  in  government.  But  my  vote  for  VI 
goes  to  farm  wives  and  mothers. 

I  got  that  idea  early  in  life  when  .1  began 
think  about  how  Mother  raised  a  family  of  fo1 
boys,  and  raised  them  well.  In  addition,  s 
found  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  much  of  t 
outside  farm  work.  How  she  and  millions 
other  farm  mothers  did  it,  and  still  do  it,  I  don 
know. 


MAYRE  A  RETTER  COW 


O 


N  THE  “Kernels,  Screenings  &  Chaff”  pa 
this  time  Tom  Milliman  cites  examples  shov 
ing  that  the  life  production  of  a  cow  can 
higher  and  more  important  than  her  annual  pp 
duction.  If  a  cow  is  a  high  producer  for  only 
short  time,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  s 
is  not  as  good  as  another  cow  who  stands  besu 
her  whose  annual  production  may  not  be  so  hi 
but  who  maintains  a  good  record  over  a  lo 
term  of  years. 

We  of  American  Agriculturist  have  long  to 
lieved  that  more  attention  should  be  given  ' 
lifetime  records,  and  to  breeding  long-lived  cow 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


^•AMPBELL  HALL,  in  Orange  County,  cele¬ 
brated  on  October  26  the  founding  of  the 
first  butter  factory  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
in  1856.  Our  friend  and  long  time  contributor  to 
American  Agriculturist,  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 
Jr.,  made  the  speech  of  the  occasion. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  visit  I  had  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  Friend,  a  lifelong  dairyman  near  Ma¬ 
lone,  New  York,  who  told  me  of  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  dairying  in 
the  North  Country  since  he  was  a  boy.  “Cows 
always  freshened  in  the  spring,”  said  Mr. 
Friend,  “the  milk  was  made  into  butter  or 


■THE  FOLLOWING  old  chestnut  fits  in  vci 
well  with  all  the  present  political  exciteme: 
You  can  tell  it  either  on  Republicans  or  Dem 
crats,  whichever  you  prefer. 

The  story  goes  that  down  in  a  community 
Mississippi  there  was  just  one  Republican  vo 
that  cropped  up  election  after  election.  Ever; 
body  knew  it  was  cast  by  an  old  former  Unic 
soldier  who  had  been  wounded  and  left  behir 
during  the  War  Between  the  States.  When  tl 
old-timer  died,  the  town  gave  him  a  fine  funeu 
then  heaved  a  civic  sigh  of  relief  that  its  or 
Republican  vote — that  great  black  mark  again 
its  Democratic  honor — had  been  eliminated. 

But  that  fall,  when  votes  in  the  presidents 
race  between  Wilson  and  Hughes  were  heir 
counted,  a  sudden  commotion  arose. 

“That  Republican  vote  has  showed  up  again 
yelled  one  of  the  tabulators.  “We  buried  t 
wrong  man!” 
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AA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


|jlK<  OI(  V)  FOOD  PRODUCTION: 


Despite  acreage  controls  on  sev¬ 
eral  crops,  total  1956  food  pro- 
Jduction  may  be  an  all  time  high.  Most  advocates  of  high  rigid  price  supports 
|ijree  that  production  control  must  inevitably  follow  them  but  no  method  of 
control  has  yet  been  devised  which  is  effective  for  more  than  a  short  time.  Crop 
Production  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  but  milk  production  for  the  first 
tine  months  was  3  %  above  the  same  period  last  year  and  egg  production  was 
|iip2%-  Beef  cattle,  turkeys  and  chickens  are  also  up,  but  hog  production  down. 

Potato  crop  is  also  up,  fall  estimate  jumping  6% 'during  September,  the  new 
forecast  b,eing  about  11%  above  last  year. 

Government  potato  diversion  program  took  care  of  308,000  cwt.  in  the  first 
live  weeks  of  operation.  Increase  in  estimated  cnop  brought  a  change  in  require- 
Iments  for  subsidy.  States  and  areas  exceeding  acreage  recommended  by  U.S.D.A. 
■must  withhold  culls  plus^0%  (instead  of  15%)  of  potatoes  meeting  U.  S.  Grade 
Standards.  Areas  not  exceeding  recommended  acreage  must  withhold  culls  plus 
15 %  (instead  of  10%  as  generally  required).  , 

U.  S.  soy  bean  crop  is  estimated  at  470,000,000  bu.,  25%  above  last  year’s  re- 
|cord  crop  and  nearly  double  average. 

Winter  wheat  prospects  are  being  hurt  by  dry  weather.  The  Soil 
,  Bank  will  take  from  12  to  14  million  acres  (23%)  out  of  produc- 
enougli  to  reduce  1957  production  by  10%  to  15%  in  a  normal  growing 

As  of  October  12,  $68.5  million  had  been  paid  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
Soil  Bank.  The  maximum  payable  under  agreements  signed  so  far  for  1957 
wheat  is  $170  million. 

SURPLUS  BUYING:  Government  buying  program  of  surplus  non-price- 

supported  products  as  announced  on  September 
lith  has  resulted  in  purchases  totaling  $16.5  million.  Up  to  October  22nd,  total 
mrchases  were  25,926,000  lbs.  of  hamburger,  10,340,000  lbs.  of  turkey,  164,772 
cases  of  eggs,  and  8,918,000  lbs.  of  lard.  Announcement  has  been  made  that  cab¬ 
bage  will  be  purchased  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  New  York’s  Commissioner 
jCarey  has  requested  purchase  of  onions.  Money  comes  from  import  duties.  Pur¬ 
chases  will  be  uSed  in  school  lunches  and  for  eligible  non-profit  institutions. 

While  volume  of  purchases  seem  big,  it  is  an  exceedingly  small  percent  of 
llotal  production.  However,  purchases  are  consumed  and  not  stored  to  depress 
■prices  later. 

XPORTS:  Biggest  hope  of  whittling  down  the  $8  billion  government- 

owned  surplus  of  farm  products  is  by  export.  Although  ex¬ 
ports  on  farm  products  are  moving  at  a  rate  11%  higher  than  last  year,  most 
of  them  are  sold  by  barter,  for  foreign  currency  which  later  must  be  spent  in  the 
country  that  bought  it,  or  at  cut  ratte  prices. 

One  result  of  this  is  ill-will  from  foreign  countries.  For  example  countries 
that  produce  butter  (like  Denmark)  dislike  competition  from  subsidized  U.  ’S3, 
butter.  . 

POULTRY:  Outlook  for  egg  prices  is  poorer  than  last  year  at  this  time. 

In  September  U.  S.  flocks  laid  4%  more  eggs  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1955,  and  the  output  was  20%  above  average  for  the  month. 

Production  per  hen  is  2%  above  last  year  and  25%  above  the  1945-’54  aver¬ 
se.  The  size  of  flocks  is  not  up  much  but  percent  of  pullets  is  higher  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

VUI'LLS:  During  September,  estimate  of  the  nation’s  commercial  apple 

crop  was  increased  1%  million  bu.  as  a  result  of  favorable 
weather  for  sizing  of  the  fruit.  The  U.  S.  crop  is  estimated  at  just  under  95 
million  bu.,  11%  below  last  year.  In  the  Northeast  the  crop  is  31%  below  last 
^e-F>  south  Atlantic  states  51%  larger,  in  the  central  states  34%  larger,  and  in 
Ihe  west  and  northwest  states  25%  smaller.— Hugh  Cosline 
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Jy|hjLSong  of  the  Lazy  far. 


I 


N  ALL  my  life  I’ve  never, seen  a 
character  so  downright  mean  as  my 
disgusting  neighbor  is,  he  really 
makes  me  stew  and  fizz.  Again  he’s 
got  me  on  his  neck,  from  me  he’s 
really  catching  heck  because  of  how 
he  stirs  up,  strife  ’tween  me  and  my 
slave-driving  wife.  I  ain’t  complaining 
'bout  the  way  he  starts  his  work  at 
break  of  day,  or  even  ’cause  he’s  at  it 
yet  until  the  sun  begins  to  set;  the 
scheming  trick  that  makes  me  boil  is 
how  that  guy  will  plan  his  toil  so  that 
from  early  morn  ’til  night,  from  here 
he’s  always  in  plain  sight. 

I  don’t  think  that  guy  gives  a  darn 
bout  any  side  of  his  old  barn  except 
the  one  that  faces  me,  he’s  always 
fixing  that,  by  gee.  The  only  place  he 
hauls  manure  is  where  he  can  be  seen 
for  sure;  he  even  pasture-feeds  his 
stock  as  close  as  I  can  throw  a  rock. 
Whene’er  Mirandy  looks,  therefore, 
she  sees  him  working  at  some  chore, 
and  then  she  wakes  me  up  to  shout 
uiai  l  am  just  a  lazy  lout.  Because  of  that  one  evil  man,  it’s  mighty 
seldom  that  I  can  get  any  peace  around  this  place  and  not  have  him 
thrown  in  my  face. 

**— — mf wliiiim l.i~ iiiiin  ini.,  n  ■  mi  —  in.  —  ,  —  - -  — ,u. 
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Power  to  get 

things  done! 

The  condition  of  your  car  and  equipment  comes 
first  at  the  sign  of  the  '.‘Flying  A”.  There’s  where  you  find 
famous  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL  and  VEEDOL  10-30 
Motor  Oil,  today’s  top  power  pair.  There’s  where  you 

find  everything  fine  for  your  car,  truck  or  tractor. 
Order  VEEDOL,  the  150-hour  tractor  oil  that  prolongs 
N  tractor  life... get  “FLYING  A”  TIRES  with  their 
greater  margin  of  safety,  longer  wear. 

Look  for  the  big  new  red-and-white  sign 

that  says  “FLYING  A”  SERVICE. 

,  More  are  going  up  every  day ! 


FARM  A  POHER 

“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES 
VEEDOL  10-30  MOTOR  OIL 
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Tidewater  Oh  [oriparv 

PORMERLY  TIOG  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 
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EAUTIFUL 
sunny  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  land 
that  has 
been  called 
“the  perfect 
setting  for 
an  everlast¬ 
ing  vacation”— that’s  the  destination 
of  the  Spring  Vacation  Tour  we  are 
planning  for  next  March.  Just  when 
winter  seems  to  drag  on  forever,  we 
will  board  our  train  in  New  York  City 
and  head  happily  southward  to  meet 
the  spring! 

The  dates  are  March  11  to  March  30, 
and  our  tour  directors  will  again  be  the 
Travel  Service  Bureau  of  Needham, 
Mass.,  the  folks  who  do  such  a  marvel¬ 
ous  job  of  directing  our  Caribbean  and 
European  tours.  Like  all  American 
Agriculturist  tours,  this  is  an  “all  ex¬ 
pense”  trip,  with  everything  included 
in  the  price  of  the  ticket — all  transpor¬ 
tation,  scheduled  sightseeing,  hotels, 
meals,  and  all  tips.  And  you  will  have 
absolutely  no  travel  worries — nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  our  tour  leader  and 
enjoy  yourself! 

The  itinerary  reads  like  a  trip  to 
fairyland,  so  filled  is  it  with  glamorous 
and  mysterious  names,  like  Xochimilco, 
Puebla,  Cholula,  Patzcuaro,  Taxco,  and 
Cuernavaca.  And  before  we  get  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  we  have  another  treat  in  store  for 
us — -a  two  day  visit  to  the  fascinating 
city  of  New  Orleans,  often  called  the 
“Paris  of  America”  because  of  its 
French  background.  From  New  Orleans 
,  we  will  go  to  Houston,  Texas,  and  then 
on  to  Mexico  City,  arriving  there  to¬ 
ward  evening. 

The  next  day  we  will  have  a  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  of  this  famous  city  that  will 
make  history  come  alive  for  us.  One  of 
the  buildings  we  will  see  was  begun  in 
1525  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  pagan 
temple  of  the  Aztec  Indians.  There  is 
much  to  see  and  do  in  this  colorful  city, 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  exciting 


SFltlNfi  VACATION  TOlIll 


MARCH  11-30 


in  the  world.  The  famous  “floating- 
gardens”  of  Xochimilco  will  enchant  us 
as  we  ride  through  the  canals  in  native 
“gondolas.”  The  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
the  singing  of  the  gondoliers,  the  air  of 
festivity,  and  the  delight  of  floating  on 
these  great  winding  streams  will 
always  be  part/of  our  memories  of 
Mexico. 

After  Mexico  City  we  will  visit  some 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  including: 

Puebla  —  typical  Spanish  colonial 
city,  founded  in  1531.  Truly  Mexican, 
it  upholds  the  old  traditions  of  its 
Spanish  ancestors,  conserving  a  great 
number  of  buildings  and  monuments  of 
priceless  value  and  extraordinary 
beauty. 

Orizaba  and  Fortin — a  tropical  para¬ 
dise,  land  of  orchids,  gardenias,  and  old 
haciendas.  Overnight  here  at  the  lux¬ 
urious  Hotel  Ruiz  Galindo.  Towering 
above  the  flowering  gardens  that  bloom 
throughout  the  year  is  mighty,  snow¬ 
capped  Mt.  Orizaba,  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  of  snow  and  tropical  foliage.  Mt. 
Orizaba  is  the  second  highest  peak  in 
the  New  World. 

Patzcuaro — While  here  we  will  have 
a  launch  trip  to  the  romantic,  unspoiled 
Island  of  Janitzio. 

Taxco — famous  16th  century  colonial 
city.  Its  silver  mines  were  worked  by 
the  Aztecs  for  many  centuries,  and 
you’ll  want  to  shop  here  for  some  of  the 
lovely  silver  articles  made  by  modern 
Mexican  craftsmen. 

Cuernavaca  —  the  “Versailles”  of 
Mexico,  an  enchanting  resort  town 
since  the  days  of  Cortez  and  Maximilian. 

Mexico  is  a  shopping  paradise  and 
you  will  find  many  alluring  things  to 
buy  —  pottery,  lacker  work,  wooden 
carvings,  Mexican  blouses,  Mexican 
table  cloths,  huaraches,  tropical  skirts, 
silver  jewelry,  silver  tea  and  breakfast 
sets,  hand  tooled  leather,  alligator  hand 
bags  and  shoes,  sarapes,  and  of  course 
Mexican  onyx.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
visiting  Mexico  is  the  opportunity  to 
bring  home  some  of  these  lovely  things. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  tour.  We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you 
in  this  brief  space  all  the  thrills  we 
will  have  when  we  travel  “South  of  the 
Border.”  If  you  would  like  to  go  with 
us,  you  can  get  full  details  by  filling 
out  the  coupon  on  this  page  and  send¬ 
ing  it  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculturist,- Box  367-M,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  It  will  bring  you  a  free  copy  of 
our  Mexican  Tour  itinerary,  with  the 
exact  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket. 

If  you  have  never  traveled  with 
American  Agriculturist,  you  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  know  how  much  fun  we  have,  how 
completely  we  take  care  of  you,  how 
perfect  the  experience  is,  and  what  good 
friends  you  make.  We  know  that  no 
other  tours  can  compare  with  ours  — 
and  this  one  will  be  a  reunion  for  many 
of  you  who  have  traveled  with  us  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  the  Mexican  trip  you  have 
been  waiting  for — and  we  urge  you  to 
get  your  reservation  in  early.  This  is 
bound  to  be  one  of  our  most  popular 
tours ! 

High  above  this  pair  of  sturdy  Mexican 
burros  end  their  master  loom  the  thuith 
towers  of  Taxte,  the  quaint  sixteenth- 
century  city  built  high  in  the  hills  and 
famous  for  its  silver. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible,  without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  a  copy 
of  the  itinerary  of  your  Mexican  Spring  Vacation  Tour,  March  11-30. 


Name 


Address 


Please  print 


— Photos:  Ewing  Galloway 

Xochimilco's  famous  "floating  gardens"  will  enchant  us  as  we 
ride  in  gaily  decorated  native  boats  through  picturesque  canals. 


In  Mexico  City,  greeted  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  c 
the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Aztec  Indians,  we  wi 
see  relics  of  the  past  and  also  daring  modern  archite 
ture  like  the  mosaic-decorated  library  above. 
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You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the  IH  Big  Farm-Easy  5:  Hook¬ 
up  seconds- quick  with  Fast-Hitch!  Completely  control  big 
implements  with  a  flick  of  the  Hydra-Touch  levers.  Barrel 
ahead  nonstop  with  Torque  Amplifier,  when  others  shift  or 
stall.  Power-steer  heavy  front-mounted  loaders  and  cultivat¬ 
ors  with  a  light  touch.  Hold  rated  speed  of  pto  machines  with 
completely  independent  pto  while  varying  tractor  speed  with 
TA.  Do  more— easier— with  a  Farmall  300  or  400,  or  an  In¬ 
national®  300  Utility — that  has  these  5  great  features  . . . 


Send  for 
FREE 
Catalog 


with  a 


International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  AA-1 1,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Tell  me  more  about  the  farm-easy  five  and  other  IH  ad¬ 
vantages.  Send  catalogs  checked: 

□  Farmall  400  (4-plow)  □  Farmall  300  (3-ptow) 

I  I  International  300  Utility  (3-plow) 

Name - □  Student 

Address _ _ _ 


Post  Office _ _ _ State _ 

My  IH  dealer  is _ 

- - - J 


INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER  »»“« 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farn 
ft'otor  Trucks  . .  Crawler  and  Utility  Tractors  and  Power  Units — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois, 


1.  POWER  STEERING 

. .  .  lets  you  pivot  turn  with  a  heavy  manure 
loader  or  wide  4-row  cultivator — without  tug¬ 
ging!  You  have  one  hand  free  for  other  con¬ 
trols  .  .  .  save  time  and  energy  on  every  turn! 


2.  HYDRA-TOUCH® 

. . .  gives  you  "live”  one  or  two-way  hydraulic 
power,  "move  and  forget”  controls,  de¬ 
mountable  hydraulic  cylinders — choice  of 
one,  two,  or  three-valve  systems  for  un¬ 
equalled  control  of  wide  or  heavy  mounted 
or  trailing  farm  implements! 


3.  INDEPENDENT  PTO 

.  .  .  teams  with  TA  to  let  you  slow  travel 
speed  one-third  while  increasing  pull-power 
up  to  45%  and  holding  rated  pto  speed.  Stop 
pto  for  sharp,  non-stop  turns  .  .  .  start  or 
stop  pto  even  with  tractor  in  motion. 

4.  TORQUE  AMPLIFIER 

.  .  .  instantly  increases  drawbar  pull  up  to 
45%  on-the-go!  You  gain  time  with  a  shift- 
free  choice  of  two  speeds  in  each  gear — 10 
speeds  forward!  You  can  slow  down  for  full- 
power  turns — without  shifting! 


5.  FAST-HITCH 

.  .  .  gives  you  time-saving  Back  .  .  .  Click  . . . 
and  Go!  hook-ups  .  .  .  lifts  implements  hy¬ 
draulically  for  speedy  turns  or  transport. 
You  can  quickly  make  implements  rigid  or 
"free  floating”.  Simplified  design  reduces 
implement  cost  and  upkeep. 


Your  IH  dealer  will  demonstrate!  See  how  much  faster  and 
easier  field  and  chore  work  can  be  with  the  IH  Big 
Farm-Easy  5!  Try  them  all!  Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  a 
farm-test  of  the  4-plow  Farmall  400,  or  the  3-plow 
Farmall  300  or  International  300  Utility.  Ask  about 
the  convenient  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan! 

*'  I 

SEE  YOUR 


McCORMICK  FARMALL* 
300  or  400  tractor 


(716)  8 
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Now,  keep  your  equipment  in  top  shape  the  year  ’round  with 
only  one  grease,  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H.  It’s  recom¬ 
mended  for  complete  grease  jobs  on  all  types  of  equipment  — 

I  cars,  tractors,  trucks.  You’ll  save  time  and  money  three  ways 
with  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H. 

1.  Eliminates  need  for  variety  of  greases.  Esso  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  has  proved  its  versatility  in  the  full  range 
of  farm  equipment  with  outstanding  results. 

2.  Eliminates  chance  of  applying  the  wrong  grease  with  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  valuable  equipment.  Esso  Multi-Purpose 
Grease  H  lubricates  everything  from  your  passenger  car  to 
heavy-duty  tractors  and  trucks. 

3.  Reduces  storage  and  handling  problems.  It  is  easier  to 
protect  a  single  container  of  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H 
against  contamination  than  several  partially  empty  special 
purpose  drums. 

Use  Esso  Multi-Purpose  Grease  H  as  a  rust  retardant  too! 

A  thin  coating  will  help  protect  all  your  farm  machinery,  its 
various  metal  parts,  and  your  metal  hand  tools  from  rust  dur¬ 
ing  winter  storage.  See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  Multi- 
Purpose  Grease  H  and  the  complete  line  of  dependable  Esso 
Farm  Products. 

Remember... 
first. ..last... 
and  always 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


V. 


County  Agent  Jim  Preston  (left)  and  Harry  Leaton  looking  over  some  corn  for  grain, 
Picture  was  taken  on  August  16. 

This  New  York  Dairy  Farm 
Grows  Grain  for  Cows 


LFRED  LEATON  and  his  two 
|  sons,  Harry  and  Warren,  of 
|  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  New  York, 
raise  all  the  grain  for  60  milk¬ 
ers,  with  the  exception  of  some  high 
protein  supplement.  That’s  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  practice  on  Ralph  Culver’s 
farm  at  Laceyville,  Pa.,  where  no  grain 
is  grown  and  every  pound  of  grain  fed 
to  the  cows  is  purchased. 

The  Leatons  grow  about  60  acres  of 
oats  and  40  of  corn,  24  of  which  is  for 
grain  and  the  rest  for  silage. 

-A  corn  picker  and  a  combine  are 
owned  for  harvesting,  and  oats  and 
corn  on  the  cob  are  ground  with  a  high 
protein  supplement. 

“The  last  batch,"  said  Harry,  “was 
3,500  lbs.  of  corn  and  oats,  500  lbs.  of 
linseed  meaT,  and  500  lbs.  of  soybean 
meal.  We  feed  this  at  the  rate  of  1  lb. 
of  grain  to  4  lbs.  of  milk.” 


“What  do  you  consider  the  essentials 
of  growing  a  good  crop  of  corn  foij 
grain?”  I  asked. 


We  usually  plow  corn  ground  in  thd 
fall,”  was  the  reply.  ‘Of  course,  you 
must  grow  a  variety  that  will  matureJ 
and  this  year  we  grew  DeKalb  236  ana 
Robson  320.  We  fopdress  the  sod  witW 
manure  before  plowing  and  put  on  300 
lbs.  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  with  the  planW 
er.  Weeds  are  sprayed  with  2,4-D  when] 
the  corn  is  about  knee  high.” 

The  rotation  on  the  Leaton  farm  is 
alfalfa  4  years,  corn,  oats,  and  whca| 
the  latter  being  a  cash  crop.  Pasture^ 
are  rotated  and  for  the  past  3  yea 
Sudan  grass  has  been  grown  for  su 
mer  pasture. 

The  fact  that  last  year's  herd  recoil 
was  11,122  lbs.  of  milk  and  400  lbs.  oil 


butterfat  is  good  evidence  that  the  ra-j 
tion  is  a  good  one. — H.L.C. 


Plans  to  Sell  at  Retail 


AT  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York,  one  of  the  largest  fryit 
and  vegetable  farms  in  the  State  is 
operated  by  Ken  Bullard.  The  roadside 
stand  shown  above  is  just  across  the 
road  from  the  big  packing  plant  which 
packs  the  fruit  growmon  the  farm.  This 
stand  is  one  of  three,  the  second  being- 
located  West  of  Schuylerville  on  Route 
29,  the  third  being  near  Schoharie, 
New  Yorky 

Ken  is  planning  to  build  tWt>  stands 
each  year,  all  within  a  radius  of  45 
miles,  until  he  has  a  total  of  10.  Then  he 
plans  to  sell  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  at  these  stands. 

“To  do  this,  ”  he  said,  “will  mean 
some  changes  in  the  crops  we  grow.  We 
will  plan  to  grow  the  volume  of  crops 
suited  to  this  area  that  consumers  are 


willing  to  buy.  In  other  words,  we 
do  our  best  to  meet  the  demand.’ 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  I  said,  “h01 
much  business  did  you  do  at  this  stan 
last  year?” 

“I  don’t  mind  at  all,”  he  said.  '■ 
was  about  $30,000.” 

“Why  are  you  changing  from  wholf 
sale  to  retail?”  was  my  next  questioi 

“It  seems  to  me  that  profits,  especia 
ly  in  vegetable  growing,  have  been  ge 
ting  smaller  and  smaller  each  yea 
when  we  sell  at  wholesale.  We  thin 
that  we  will  be  belter  off  by  selling  j 
rect  to  consumers.  There  are  IV2  ml 
lion  people  within  a  45  mile  radius  0 
Schuylerville  and  many  vacation1 
come  to  the  area  during  the  suroMe 
months. — H.L.C. 


ONE  TUBE  OF  TARGOT8 

#  MASTITIS  OINTMENT 

with  each  five  purchased 

•  \  /  .  • 


Right  now  your  dealer  is  making  a  special  offer  that  will 
help  you  blast  mastitis— and  save  you  money  at  the  same 
time! 


This  special  FREE  TARGOT  offer  is  being  featured 
by  your  veterinarian,  druggist  or  feed  dealer  right  now . 
Get  yours  today. 


He  will  give  you  one  free  tube  of  TARGOT  with  each 
five  tubes  you  purchase.  . 

This  offer  is  limited  so  get  your  supply  of  TARGOT 
today  to  have  on  hand  for  immediate  use  when  your  strip 
cup  says  “Mastitis.” 

Most  mastitis  “flare-ups”  occur  from  now  on  when 
cows  are  freshening  and  are  back  in  the  stanchions  for 
the  winter  months. 

Many  good  dairymen  who  have  one  or  two  cows  with 
a  tendency  toward  mastitis  infuse  each  quarter  with 
TARGOT  while  the  cow  is  dry  as  a  valuable  precaution. 


TARGOT  contains  4  powerful  antibiotics  to 
fight  mastitis-causing  organisms  —  wonder¬ 
working  AUREOMYCIN®  Chlortetracycline, 
Penicillin,  Neomycin  and  Dihydrostreptomycin. 

TARGOT  is  stronger  —  but  gentle. 

\ 

targot  helps  save  udder  tissue  and  gets  the 
cow  back  on  the  milking  line  faster. 


Get  yours  and  save  while  this  limited  offer  is  in  effect! 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION  AMERICAN  CYANAM1D  COMPANY 


I 


I 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y? 


(718)  lO 
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IAIITY  FARM  PRODUCTS  ZST 


66 Quality ”  Was  the  Theme  at  the 


This  beautiful  exhibit  of  fruit  and  veq 


tables  greeted  visitors  who  attended  the 
GLF  "Show"  on  the  lower  floor  of  thq 
War  Memorial  Building  at  Syracuse. 


Meeting 


I  HE  EXHIBITS  shown  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  36th  annual 
|  meeting  of  the  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  highlighted  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  1920.  The  first  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  new  cooperative  36  years 
ago  were  focused  on  car  door  delivery 
of  feed,  seed,  and  fertilizer  to  members. 
That  required  very  few  facilities  and  a 
minimum  of  manpower. 

But  over  the  years  farmer  members 
have  asked  for  more  services,  that  more 
products  be  handled,  and  that  some 
products  grown  by  them  be  market¬ 
ed  by  GLF. 

For  example,  one  of  the  interesting 
exhibits  in  the  War  Memorial  Building 
at  Syracuse  showed  supplies  for  the 
gardener,  including  seeds,  weed  killers, 
chemical  sprays,  lawn  mowers,  and 
garden  tractors. 

For  the  dairyman,  there  was  a  bulk 
milk  tank  in  operation,  as  well  as  a 
tank  cut  apart  to  show  the  inner  work¬ 
ings.  Feed  is  still  the  most  important 


C.  N.  Silcox,  of  Ithaca,  GLF  General 
Manager. 


item  handled.  In  one  corner  were  some 
cows,  and  a  pen  of  hens  to  give  real¬ 
ism  to  the  show.  But  in  addition  there 
were  water  systems,  ventilating  sys¬ 
tems,  paint,  roofing,  and  petroleum 
products  to  operate  the  tractor. 


The  man  who  grows  crops  could  see 
a  miniature  seed  cleaner  in  operation, 
built  on  a  scale  of  %  inch  to  one  foot. 
There  were  irrigation  pumps  and  pipes, 
fertilizer,  and  an  exhibit  showing  grow¬ 
ing  crops  that  had  been  sprayed  with 
various  chemicals  for  weed  control. 

General  Manager  C.  N.  Silcox  report¬ 
ed  120,000  members.  “During  the  last 
fiscal  year,”  he  said,  “wholesale  ton¬ 
nage  was  up  3.5%  to  2,610,000  tons. 
GLF  has  led  the  field  in  bulk  hand¬ 
ling,  with  403,000  tons  of  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer,  153,000  tons  of  formula  feed, 
and  240,000  tons  of  grain  and  ingredi¬ 
ents. 

“Both  political  parties  are  promising 
the  world  to  farmers.  The  government 
has  nothing  to  give  you  and  me  except 
what  it  takes  from  you  and  me.  Indi¬ 
vidual  farmers  and  farmers  working 
together  can  help  themselves.  Using 
GLF  is  one  way  to  do  this.” 

The  wholesale  report  showed  increas¬ 
ed  tonnage  in  the  feed,  .petroleum  and 
farm  supplies  division.  Feed  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  slipped  five  millions  to  85  millions, 
but  earnings  were  three  million  dollars, 
up  from  two  million  dollars  last  year. 
Farm  supplies  dollar  volume  reached  a 
record  high  of  16  million  dollars,  and 
earnings  were  up  15%,  to  $667,000. 

The  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change  is  still  growing,  said  J.  C. 
(Pete)  Corwith  of  Water  Mill,  Long 
Island.  He  told  the  members  that  new 
facilities  recently  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  include  new  bulk 
feed  loading  facilities  at  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  improvements  in  loading  tracks 
and  truck  loading  at  the  Buffalo  feed 
mill,  new  equipment  for  making  granu¬ 
lated  fertilizer  at  the  Albany  plant,  and 
a  pilot  plant  at  Bridgetown,  N.  J.  to 
make  a  liquid  complete  fertilizer. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  organizing  the 
GLF  was  to  improve  the  quality  of  feed, 
seeds,  and  fertilizer  used  by  farmers 
in  the  area  served.  Earl  Clarke  of  N. 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  reported  that  the  cost  of 
quality  control  was  $250,000  last  year 
and  that  it  took  45  employees  to  check 
the  quality  of  GLF  commodities. 

Ralph  Culver,  chairman  of  the  Bud¬ 
get  Committee  of  the  Board  explained 
that  the  Board  for  the  coming  year  pre¬ 
dicted  a  7%  increase  in  volume  which 
in  turn  will  call  for  43  new  employees 
and  a  budget  increase  of  6.4%.  The 


Feed  Division  generally  calls  for  a  6% 
increase. 

“Budgeted.net  margins  are  only  3% 
of  each  sales  dollar.  “GLF,”  said  Mr. 
Culver,  “is  dedicated  to  a  policy  of  nar¬ 
row  margins.  If  market  conditions  build 
up  greater  margins,  the  increase  is  re- 


and  finances.  The  program  is  to  i] 
crease  volume  by  7%  and  if  this  voluil 
is  reached,  GLF  will  handle  supplii 
worth  $176  million  in  the  next  fiscj 
year. 

Chairman  for  the  dairy  round  taljlj 
was  Garland  Clarke,  northeast  arf 
manager.  The  two  subjects  receivij 
the  most  discussion  were  the  handliil 
of  bulk  feed  and  problems  connectj 
with  bulk  milk  tanks. 


At  the  poultry  conference,  diseas 
held  the  spot-light  with  emphasis  A 
medication  and  vaccination.  Chairmffl 
for  this  group  was  Nelson  Houq 
southeast  area  manager. 

Charles  Riley,  western  area  manager! 
was  chairman  of  the  agronomy  group! 
The  two  subjects  discussed  most  weff 
Garry  oats  and  granular  fertilizer.  jS 
One  of  the  most  popular  spots  on  tha 
exhibit  floor  was  the  food  bar.  Co* 
sumed  were  50  gallons  of  sweet  cidal 
12  cases  of  eggs,  4500  one-half  pmM 


If  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  tj 
making  in  America  a  demonstration 
of  a  free,  just  and  unafraid  societl 
at  work,  we  can  show  all  the  'vor'jj 
that  a  government  of  the  people  anffl 
by  the  people  can  do  more  for  th| 
people  than  any  other  kind  of  g°'j 
ernment  on  earth. — Paul  G.  Hoffma 


J.  C.  Corwith  of  Water  Mill,  Long  Island, 
President  of  GLF. 


turned  to  members  as  patronage  re¬ 
funds  and  membership  discounts.” 

On  the  theory  that  work  should  be 
tempered  with  recreation,  members  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings  were  royally  en¬ 
tertained  on  Thursday  evening  by  sing¬ 
ing  groups  known  as  the  Syracuse 
Liederkranz.  German  immigrants  form¬ 
ed  the  men’s  chorus  101  years  ago,  and 
the  women’s  chorus  in  1935.  The  cho¬ 
ruses  now  total  60  women  and  108  men, 
under  the  leadership  of  Max  Grah. 

Friday’s  meeting  was  set  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  ample  membership  participa¬ 
tion.  There  was  a  general  panel  discus¬ 
sion  with  GLF  heads  of  departments 
to  answer  questions,  and  following  this 
members  and  delegates  broke  up  into 
four  discussion  groups  under  the  head¬ 
ings  of  dairy,  poultry,  agronomy,  and 
farm  supplies,  including  petroleum. 

At  the  institutional  round  table 
chairmaned  by  S.  C.  Tarbell,  director 
of  member  relations,  there  were  a 
number  of  questions  about  GLF  policies 


of  milk,  2500  ice  cream  cups,  750  doz. 
doughnuts,  100  doz.  cup  cakes,  and  ■ 
number  of  bushels  of  apples. 

Directors  re-elected  were  Earl  ■ 
Clark  of  North  Norwich,  nominated  W 
the  New  York  State  Grange;  Morr| 
Johnson  of  Batavia,  nominated  by  V 
New  York  State  Farm  Bureau;  Haro| 
Giles  of  Union  Springs,  Orrin  F.  RoJ 
of  Lowville,  Wallace  H.  Rich  of  Hf 
bart,  Ralph  L.  Culver  of  Laceyville,  W 
and  Henry  W.  Bibus,  Jr.,  of  Wrig  ■ 
town,  N.  J.,  nominated  by  GL!  conH 
mittee  caucuses. 

The  organization  meeting  of  tia 
Board  will  be  held  around  the  midd  e  J 
November.  Present  officers  are  J-  *1 
Corwith,  President;  Clifford  Snj  c< 
Vice  President;  W.  J.  Fields,  Treasure* 
M.  E.  Campbell,  Secretary;  and  C.  1 
Silcox,  General  Manager. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting 
around  4,000.  Next  year’s  annual  me  J 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  War  Memo  <a 
Building  at  Syracuse  the  third  wee  V 
October. 


JOHN  Ofeg** 
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The  John  Deere  Crawler  oilers  tremendous 
lugging  power  on  any  surlace,  excellent  trac¬ 
tion  on  snow  and  ice,  good  flotation  on  soft, 
marshy  soil,  remarkable  stability  on  hillsides 
and  rough  ground.  Illustrated  is  the  5-roller 
model  with  Gyramor  Rotary  Cutter. 
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-ou’Il  boost  your  earning  power  and  make 
exceptional  savings  in  operating  and  fuel 
costs  when  you  own  a  modern,  labor-saving 
John  Deere  “420”  Crawler  or  Wheel  Trac¬ 
tor.  You’ll  get  the  benefits  of  traditional  John 
Deere  simplicity,  plus  the  convenience,  ver¬ 
satility,  and  stepped-up  power  of  today’s  most 
advanced  tractors. 

Crawler  Has  Many  New  Features 

I  he  famous  3-4  plow  “420”  Crawler  is  the 
dependable,  easy- handling,  low-cost,  all- 
weather  worker  for  field,  orchard,  vineyard, 
and  logging  jobs.  These  brand-new  optional 
features  now  make  the  Crawler  even  more 
widely  useful:  Heavy-Duty  3-Point  Hitch — takes 
a  full  line  of  “pick  up  and  go”  tools  .  .  . 
5-Speed  Transmission — provides  an  extra  fourth- 
gear  speed  of  3-7/8  mph,  with  fifth  gear,  5-  3/4 
®ph  .  .  .  Direction  Reverser — provides  each 
speed  in  forward  or  reverse  travel  without 
shifting  transmission  gears  .  .  .  Auxiliary  Foot 
throttle — increases  engine  speed  as  much  as 
25  per  cent  at  any  hand-throttle  setting. 

\ 

Several  Row-Crop  Models 

I  he  2-3  plow  “420”  Tricycle,  Row-Crop 
Utility,  and  Standard  Models  handle  3-bottom 
plows  or  operate  big-capacity  PTO  machines 
under  most  conditions,  and  match  the  work. 


output  of  larger  tractors  on  many  other  jobs. 
Regular  features  include  “live”  Touch-o- 
matic  hydraulic  System  with  3-point  hitch 
and  Load-and-Depth  Control .  .  .  deep-cushion 
adjustable  seat  .  .  .  independent  disk-type 
brakes  .  .  .  smooth  steering  and  clutching.  A 
new  5-speed  transmission  (providing  an  extra 
speed  of  6-1/4  mph),  with  or  without  con¬ 
tinuous-running  PTO,  is  optional. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Ask  about  the 
John  Deere  Credit  Plan  that  makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  pay  for  one  of  these  new  tractors 
while  it’s  earning  higher  profits  for  you. 


The  "420"  Standard  is  ideal  for  one-row  planting, 
cultivating,  and  other  Jobs.  Shown  here  with  3-bottom 
John  Deere  Truss-Frame  Plow. 


The  "420"  Tricycle  furnishes  complete  power  the 
year  around  for  row-crop  farms.  Pictured  here  with 
4-Row  Quik-Tatch  Cultivator. 


The  "420"  Row-Crop  Utility — handy,  low-built, 
versatile.  Handles  2-  or  4-row  cultivator.  Shown  here 
with  No.  214-A  Rotary  Hoe. 


JOHN  DEERE 


"WHEREVER  CROPS  GROW,  THERE’S  A  GROWING  DEMAND 
FOR  JOHN  DEERE  FARM  EQUIPMENT" 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  ill.  •  Dept.  R  34 

Please  send  literature  on: 

□  "420"  General-Purpose-  Tractors 
0  "420"  Crawler  Tractor 


■Name, 

R.R. _ 
Town. 
State  _ 


□  Student 
Box _ 
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■ —  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  d 


NOW..  .  for  the  first  time  at  new  low  prices 


America's  first  choice  in  quality  truck  tires 


THE  FIRESTONE  TRANSPORT 
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That’s  right!  No  matter  how  few  or  how  many 
trucks  you  operate,  you’ll  realize  big  savings 
now  with  Firestone  high-quality  Transports. 


*  s.ooZS  HUSKY 
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Save  on  initial  cost !  Get  a  huskier  tire  made 
with  deep-tread  original  equipment  design. 
It’s  nonskid  right  down  to  the  tread  base. 
Hard  biting  .  .  .  quiet . .  .  easy  steering— with 
extra  wide  center  ribs  and  straight-line  shoul¬ 
ders  for  maximum  resistance  against  cupping 
and  tread  wiping. 
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Get  longer  tread  mileage!  Firestone  Trans¬ 
ports  are  lowest  cost-per-mile  truck  tires  in 
their  class.  Then-  extra  deep  treads  wear  down 
slowly  under  severest  working  conditions  on 
paving,  gravel  or  dirt. 

More  retreads  for  extra  low-cost  mileage! 

The  Firestone  Transport  is  made  with  an 
improved  high- tensile  rayon  cord,  Safety  - 
Tensioned  Gum-Dipped  by  the  exclusive 
Firestone  process  that  eliminates  stretch  and 


body-growth  problems.  Makes  more  retread- 
ings  possible  for  extra  low-cost  mileage. 


All  in  all  — you  can’t  beat  this  mighty  truck 
tire  value  from  Firestone.  For  less  than  you’d 
expect  to  pay  for  an  ordinary  six-ply  passen¬ 
ger  tire  you  get  this  heavy-duty  Firestone 
Tire  that  matches  or  surpasses  the  quality 
of  most  other  makes  of  “first  line”  tires. 
Firestone  Transports  are  great  for  front 
wheels  and  drive  wheels — where  they'll  save 
you  money  at  every  turn ! 


Your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  is  featuring  Transport  truck  tires  now.  See  them  soon! 
Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  ABC. 
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Avoid  Overloading 
Electric  Circuits 


VERYONE  of  us  has  seen  t 
time,  especially  in  the  ban 
when  there  is  a  constant  flicker 
ing  of  the  lights.  This  is  usual}] 
caused  from  long  runs  or  insufficiJ 
size  wire.  This  flickering  is  caused  I 
heavy  drain  on  these  circuits.  Of  court 
you  have  no  control  of  line  voltage  drd' 
or  a  variation  in  the  supply  from  yoj 
utility  company.  However,  it  is  necf 
sary  to  have  adequate  sized  wires  feejj 
ing  each  motor. 

For  (example,  the  cord  you  use  toj 
provide  power  to  small  home  appfj 
ances  is  usually  No.  16  or  No.  18  awl 
You  cannot  expect  such  cord  to  supply! 
power  to  larger  electric  motors.  MaiF 
of  you  do,  and  never  realize  why  yoiij 
are  not  getting  frill  benefit  from  yoj 
motor. 

The  result  of  trying  to  run  electi] 
current  through  an  incorrectly  siz| 
wire  is  like  trying  to  get  the  sail 
amount  of  water  through  a  half-inJ 
pipe,  at  the  same  pressure,  as  you  cq 
get  through  a  three  quarter  inch  pip 
You  just  can’t  do  it.  Like'  the  watl 


******** 


Doing  easily  what  others  find  dif¬ 
ficult  is  talent  ;  doing  what  is  imposj 
sible  is  genius. — Amiel 


****  **** 


pipe,  the  electric  wire  you  are  usirj 
must  be  of  the  correct  size  to  do  t! 
job  or  you  will  experience  trouble. 

How  can  you  detect  line  volta; 
drop  ?  t 

Well,  there  are  several  ways.  Fir; 
there  is  the  constant  flickering  we  jui 
mentioned.  Second,  the  sluggish  sta] 
of  your  electric  motor  is  a  good  in 
cation  of  line  voltage  drop. 

And  what  happens  when  the  li: 
voltage  drops? 

Several  things  can  happen.  A  dr<J 
in  line  voltage  has  the  same  end  resi 
on  your  motor  as  an  overload — name! 
a  burned  out  winding.  When  the  lines 
voltage  drops,  there  is  a  considerable! 
loss  in  motor  torque  and  horsepowfl 
and  you  would  experience  a  loss  1 
speed.  This  is  actually  a  slip  in  speed! 
In  a  capacitor  type  motor  this  woul 
result  in  a  burned  out  capacitor,  a 
burned  out  starting  winding  or  a  co: 
plete  burnout.  It  also  has  ill  effects  oi 
the  governor  contacts.— Paul  Stultz 
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SHADE  OUTSIDE  GAS 


TANKS  TO  CUT 
EVAPORATION 


SHADING  outside  gasoline  storai 
tanks  with  a  shed  or  putting  the! 
under  the  shade  of  trees  cuts  dowl 
evaporation  losses  materially,  reporj 
Guy  W.  Gienger,  of  the  University  I 
Maryland. 

Gas  losses  by  evaporation  can  run  1 
high  as  10  per  cent  in  a  month’s  tin® 
when  tanks  are  exposed  to  hot  sumrnl 
sun.  Also  overheating  and  evaporatiJ 
of  gasoline  may  change  the  fuel’s  chal 
acteristics  and  result  in  poor  tract! 
and  truck  operation.  The  gas  may  evI 
gum  up  valves  and  rings. 

Shading  has  proved  more  effectuj 
than  painting  with  reflective  Pa*nJ 
tests  have  shown.  Pressure  valves  <] 
replacing  the  vent  cap  are  now  aval 
able  and  tend  to  reduce  evaporatic 
losses.  These  valves  permit  the  P1'68^1 « 
to  build  up  to  2-3  pounds  before  tM 
are  released.  J 

The  best  place  for  gas  storage  tanfl 
is  underground,  but  extra  precaution 
must  be  taken.  The  tank  must  he  <1 
high  quality  and  thoroughly  coa  <j 
with  waterproofing  materials  to  P  ] 
vent  leaks.  The  underground  tank  ml 
be  located  away  from  wells  and  J 
lines  to  prevent  contamination  of  wj 
water  or  backing-up  of  gas  fumes  i  f 
the  sewer  line. 


COPYRIGHT  1S56,  THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  a  RUBBER  COMPANY 
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Drivers  Won't 

II,  \  • 

Stop  For  t  ows 

H*  ALF  OF  my  farm  lies  on  each  side 
of  the  State  highway,  and  I  have  to 
<Jlliun40  head  of  cows  across  the  highway 
aHto  pasture.  I  have  cattle  ^crossing  signs 
ielt|®each  sicle  the  crossing.  When  put- 
fljing;  cattle  across  the  road.  I  have  my 
IDiree  girls,  ages  6,  7,  and  9,  drive  them 


I 


[across,  while  I  stand  in  the  middle  of 
road  with  a  red. flag,  2  feet  by  3 
[feet. 

The  approach  to  these  crossings  is 
straight  for  %  of  a  mile,  but  I  cannot 
make  cars  stop  and  they  go  off  the  road 
onto  the  shoulder  of  the  road  and 
around  me.  Tonight  my  dog  got  killed 
plyl'when  he  followed  me.  Will  I  be  next, 
aylora  cow,  or  one  of  my  girls? 
oul  Can  I  make  the  State  put  in  an  over¬ 
pass?  Please  tell  me  what  to  do.  Can 
I]  take  the  license  number  of  the  cars 
!®|ivho  don’t  stop  and  turn  them  in? 

— R.  B.,  New  York. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  We  can  find  nothing 
in  the  law  requiring  signs,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  law  and  customs  on  negligence 
would  apply,  — 

In  other  words,  anyone  driving  cows 
across  the  highway  must  take  adequate 
precautions  to  warn  drivers  either  by 
a  person  or  by  signs  far  enough  up  the 
road  so  a  driver  can  stop  and  avoid  hit¬ 
ting  animfils.  This  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  where  hills  or  curves  prevent  a 
driver  from  seeing  the  road 

Signs  can  be  made  in  a  farm  shop. 
Several  commercial  concerns  furnish 
metal  signs  reading  “Cattle  Pass”,  and 
in  New  York  the  State  will  put  up 
cattle  crossing  signs  on  State  highways 
on  request. 

When  cows  are  being  driven  across 
the  road,  it  is  best  to  have  two  persons 
to  warn  motorists  approaching  from 
each  direction.  Motorists  are  required 
to  use  adequate  care,  and  if  they  hit 
cows  or  a  person  when  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  it  is  likely  to  go  hard  with 
them.  They  are  required  to  slow  down, 
and  stop,  if  signalled  to  do  so  by  the 
person  warning  them.  You  are  within 
your  rights  to  take  the  license  number 
of  a  car  whose  driver  ignores  signals 
and  report  it  to  the  State  Troopers. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  could  get  an 
Id  underpass  built  under  an  old  road.  But 
I  >t  is  my  understanding  that  where 
if]  there  is  new  construction  and  condi¬ 
tions  warrant  it,  you  can  get  an  under¬ 
pass  by  paying  part  of  the  costs. 

The  whole  matter  of  responsibility 
for  accidents  boils  down  to  a  question 
°f  adequate  caution,  or  negligence.  If  a 
Motorist  runs  into  unattended  cows,,  he 
stands  a  good  chance  of  collecting 
from  the  cow’s  owner.  If  the  cows  cross 
tiro  road  where  there  is  insufficient 
"’arning  given,  it  is  possible  he  can 
ts  rocover.  If  a  motorist  injures  animals 
crossing  the  road  either  by  too  much 
speed,  improper  brakes,  or  failure  to 
hoed  warnings,  a  farmer  should  be  able 
t°  collect  from  him  if  there  is  insur- 
*nce>  but  you  may  run  up  against  a 
Wank  wall  if  there  is  no  insurance  and 
tfre  driver  is  financially  irresponsible. 

—H.  L.  C. 


'Anniversaries!  All  I've  got  is 
wedding  anniversaries!'' 


Brigadier  Treadwell  with  Sugar  Hill  Sir  Bess  Lorena,  whose  best  record  is  1  6,620 
lbs.  of  milk  and  651  lbs.  of  fat  in  305  days.  Herdsman  Larose  is  at  right. 


FOUR  COWS  NOW  DOING  WORK  OF 
FIVE  AT  WESTPORfS  BESSB0R0  FARM 


Although  Bessboro  Farm  has  been  in  the  family 
of  Brigadier  John  W.  F.  Treadwell’s  wife  for  many 
years,  only  recently  has  it  been  made  into  a  profit¬ 
able  and  outstanding  dairy. 

Together,  Brigadier  Treadwell  and  Herdsman 
Emile  Larose  have  done  a  splendid  job  with  the 
help  of  the  Purina  Dairy  Program.  When  Emile 
took  over,  the  herd  averaged  239  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
With  the  help  of  the  Purina  Program  and  Emile’s 
knowledge  of  breeding,  growing  heifers,  dry  and 
milk  cow  feeding  and  management,  the  record 
now  reads  like  this: 


Year 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

Cows  on  test 

1953 

10,626 

369 

25.5 

1954 

12,100 

426 

29 

1955 

13,080 

454 

30.5 

(All  records  DHIA) 

This  year  the  herd  is  expected  to  reach  the  500-lb. 
butterfat  average. 


More  milk  per  cow . . .  NOT  more  cows  to 
milk... is  their  goal 

Grains  and  Concentrate  Make  Good  Purina 
Check-R-Mix  Rations.  Kenneth  Winter  has  60  milk¬ 
ers  near  Perry,  N.  Y.,  and  regularly  produces  about 
1,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow  per 
month.  An  excellent  dairyman, 

Mr.  Winter  feeds  a  16%  Check-R- 
Mix  ration  made  of  corn,  corncob 
meal,  oats,  Purina  Cow  Chow 
Concentrate  and  Bulky-Las. 

Mr.  Winter,  a  Purina  feeder  for 
10  years,  believes  good,  growthy 
heifers  freshening  at  about  two 
years,  and  well-conditioned  dry  cows,  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  milk.  He  uses  Purina  Bulky-Las  and 
oats  to  do  both  jobs.  By  using  home  grains,  Mr. 
Winter  cuts  his  feed  bill  without  sacrificing  quality, 
thanks  to  Purina  approved  and  researched  Check- 
R-Mix  formulas. 


Milkers  are  fed  Purina  Cow  Chow  16%  on  a  1:4 
basis.  Emile  feels  it  is  an  excellent  feed  for  keeping 
heavy  milkers  in  condition  and  firmly  believes  it 
adds  about  one  point  in  butterfat  test  for  every 
cow.  Hay  is  fed  three  times  daily  and  silage  is  offered 
at  milking  time. 

Emile  likes  his  heifers  to  freshen  at  24  months. 
Says  he,  “My  24-month-old  fresh  heifers  are  bigger 
than  some  in  the  area  are  when  they  freshen  at  up 
to  three  years.”  The  Treadwell  heifers  are  grown 
on  Purina  Nursing  Chow,  Calf  Startena  and  D  &  F 
Chow.  Twenty  heifers  will  be  added  to  the  herd 
this  year,  giving  them  about  50  milkers. 


Ask  about  the  Purina  Dairy  Program 

It’s  researched  and  tested  to  help  you  make  more 
milk  per  cow  whether  you  have  lots  of  grain,  some 
grain  or  none.  FREE  SERVICE  available  now  to 
help  you  grow  big,  early-freshening  heifers,  con¬ 
dition  dry  cows,  properly  feed  milkers,  for  maxi¬ 
mum  profits.  Stop  at  or  call  “the  Store  with  the 
Checkerboard  Sign,”  the  home  of  FREE  SERVICE. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  New  York 


Most  Cows  Fill  Milking  Machine  Pail  Twice. 

C.  Lawrence  Hurst,  another  Perry-area  dairyman, 
has  the  reputation  of  taking  longer  to  milk  than 
any  other  dairyman  in  the  county. 

“That’s  because  I  have  to  change 
milking  machines  on  every  cow, 
since  most  of  them  fill  the  con¬ 
tainers  twice,”  says  Mr.  Hurst. 

Milkers  are  fed  Purina  Cow  Chow 
18%  straight  from  the  bag  on  a 
1:3  basis.  His  cows  regularly  pro¬ 
duce  well  over  a  1, 000-lbs. -of- 
milk-per-cow-per-month  average,  including  all  dry 
cows.  Mr.  Hurst  believes  his  Purina-grown  heifers 
and  conditioned  dry  cows  make  a  strong  contribu¬ 
tion  to  his  herd’s  outstanding  production.  He  uses 
his  grain  and  Bulky-Las  for  these  important  jobs. 


MODERN  FARMS 


Agriculture  as  it  is  known  in  America,  with  its 
specialized  production  of  high-quality  crops  and  its 
highly  organized  system  of  marketing,  dates  from  the  time 
when  railroads  made  it  possible  to  reach  the  nationwide 
markets  upon  which  that  kind  of  agriculture  depends. 

And  today,  modern  railroads  are  basic  in  modern 
agriculture  —  basic  in  the  gigantic  job  of  moving  your 
crops  to  market  —  basic  in  bringing  you  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  supplies  and  equipment  which  enable 
you  to  produce  more  and  live  better. 

That’s  why  it  is  important  to. you  —  and  to  all  America  — 
that  our  public  policies  should  give  equal  treatment 
and  opportunity  to  all  forms  of  transportation.  Then  each 
form  can  do  for  you  the  things  which  it  can  do 
best,  and  your  modern  railroads  will  be  able  to  serve 
you  even  better  and  more  economically! 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Penny  Marrano,  Queen  of  New  York  State's  first  strawberry  festival,  is  seen  here 
with  her  court  of  honor  cutting  the  huge  strawberry  shortcake  that  was  on  dis¬ 
play  during  the  event. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  19 
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PROMOTED  STRAWBERRIES 
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ORE  THAN  20,000  people  turn¬ 
ed  out  for  New  York  State’s 
first  Strawberry  Festival  held 
last  June,  in  the  Town  of 


■Rr-anf  InppfArl  in  Wpsfprn  "Mpw  York. 


Behind  the  festival  is  a  story  of  pro¬ 
cessors,  canners,  growers  and  allied  in¬ 
dustry  men  working  together  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  product.  This  first  effort  was 
such  a  success  that  it  will  be  repeated 
yearly. 

The  idea  for  a  strawberry  festival 
started  in  January,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Small  Fruits  Commodity  Committee  of 
the  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  where  someone  suggested  that  the 
berry  growers  in  the  county  quit  hid¬ 
ing  their  light  under  a  bushel  and  go 
in  for  a  little  promotion  of  their  famous 
crop. 

The  Towp  of  Brant  and  North  Col¬ 
lins,  in  Erie  County,  about  25  miles 
West  of  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  better 
known  strawberry  growing  areas  in 
the  Northeastern  portion  of  the  U.  S. 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

.  .  .  When  a  man  understands  how 
to  govern  men,  he  will  then  under¬ 
stand  how  to  govern  nations  and  em¬ 
pires. — Confucius 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


The  growers  took,  up  the  idea  enthusi¬ 
astically  and  envisioned  a  small  affair 
with  strawberry  shortcake  and  whipped 
cream  to  show  the  general  public  how 
strawberry  shortcake  tastes. 

By  this  time,  the  idea  was  beginning 
to  snowball.  In  recent  years  berry 
growing  has  extended  over  into  the 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  area,  so  it 
was  decided  at  first  to  make  it  a  West¬ 
ern  New  York  strawberry  festival.  This 
temporary  designation  was  dropped  at 
once,  in  favor  of  calling  it  the  New 
York  State  Strawberry  Festival,  in  as 
much  as  the  vast  bulk  of  the  state’s 
strawberry  production  is  confined  to 
the  two  counties. 

Plans  expanded.  The  festival  would 
have  the  world’s  largest  strawberry 
shortcake.  There  would  be  more  than 
50  floats;  a  strawberry  queen  and  a 
royal  court  of  four  attendants;  a  broiler 


barbecue  and  all  kinds  of  amusemenj 
and  entertainment. 

Joseph  S.  Gugino,  Manager  of  th 
Lawtons  Canning  Company,  Lawton: 
N.  Y.  was  put  in  charge  of  the  shorl 
cake  committee;  Michael  E.  Regal 
Manager  of  the  North  Collins  Grower! 
and  Packers  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  headel 
promotion  apd  advertising. 

Two  Brant  growers,  J.  Walden  Kru. 
and  Charles  J.  Winters  were  put 
charge  of  floats  and  the  selection  cj 
the  festival  queen, -as  well  as  exhibitj 
and  sales.  Fred  W.  Winters,  also 
Brant  grower  was  in  charge  of  thfc 
parade,  while  Peter  L.  Mecca,  North 
Collins,  of  Mecca  Brothers,  dealers  in 
implements,  was  in  charge  of  finance^, 
and  Fred  Feltz,  North  Collins  growej, 
was  chairman  of  the  education  coni 
mittee. 

Carl  S.  Chiavetta,  Brant  Postmastej, 
was  picked  as  chairman  of  the  affai® 
Many  meetings,  some  running  into  th£ 
early  morning  hours,  were  held.  Coop¬ 
eration  between  all  groups  was  excel¬ 
lent. 

Sunday,  June  24th  came  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  canners,  growers  and  otheig 
was  not  in  vain.  Twenty  thousand  peel 
pie  turned  out  to  see  the  parade  witg 
a  mile  and  a  half  march  and  then  taste 
the  world’s  largest  strawberry  short¬ 
cake. 

Educational  exhibits  showed  nev 
strawberry  varieties  and  the  latesB 
containers.  Prizes,  running  into  thong 
sands  of  dollars  were  awarded  for  wing 
ning  floats  and  to  the  exhibitors  og 
berries.  A  festival  queen  and  her  courg 


v 


were  chosen  from  among  the  riders  oj 


the  floats  by  a  panel  of  judges.  Th 
state  strawberry  queen  will  reign  until 


the  1957  festival. 


Daniel  J.  Carey,  state  Commissioned 


of  Agriculture  and  Markets  was  chosen 
as  the  main  speaker,  opening  the  first 
such  festival  held  in  the  state. 


Proceeds  from  the  festival,  after  exj 


I 

penses,  are  being  used  for  research  oil 
strawberry  culture,  consisting  of  testj 
ing  new  varieties  and  experiments  f°l 
the  purpose  of  improving  strawberry 
^growing  in  New  York  State.  J 

New  York  States,’  strawberries  ai4 
better  known  because  of  the  aggTeSl 
siveness  of  canners,  growers  and  alhcfl 
men,  working  together  as  a  team.  A  1 
most  any  area  with  a  major  crop  cou- 
run  a  similar  program  to  promote  an 
educate  the  general  public  to  what  they 
have  to  offer.  It  worked  here,  and  1 
can  work  elsewhere. — Robert  Dyment 


POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT 


Want  Another  25  %  Income  Cut? 

This  chart  shows  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
drop  in  net  farm  income  for  New  York: 


Prosperity  for  the  Few  —  Not  for  You 

MR.  AND  MRS.  DAIRYMAN :  Y  ou  know  how  much  you’ve 
lost  on  every  can  of  milk  under  Eisenhower  and  BensQn. 
You  know  how  much  you’ve  lost  on  every  veal  calf,  every 
beef  cow — while  your  costs  have  gone  up! 

MR.  AND  MRS.  POULTRYMAN:  You  know  how  much 
you’ve  lost  on  every  broiler,  every  chicken,  every  crate  of 
eggs  under  Eisenhower  and  Benson — while  your  costs  have 
gone  up! 


Javits  Voted  Against  the  Farmer 

As  a  Republican  Congressman,  Jacob  K.  Javits  — 

1.  Sponsored  a  bill  tu  reduce  dairy  price  supports  to 
75%  of  parity. 

2.  Voted  against  price  supports  every  time  he  could: 
June  21,  1950,  April  10,  1951,  June  30,  1952,  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1954,  July  29,  1954. 

3.  Voted  for  oleomargarine  at  three  separate  sessions 
of  Congress. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CROP  PRODUCER:  You  know  how  much 
you’ve  lost  on  every  sack  of  potatoes,  every  bag  of  onions, 
every  head  of  cabbage  under  Eisenhower  and  Benson— 
while  your  costs  have  gone  up! 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CONSUMER:  You  are  paying  more  for 
the  food  that  farmers  get  less  for.  This  is  what  the  Eisen- 
hower-Benson  team  calls  Prosperity  and  Progress. 

In  three  years  of  GOProsperity  the  net  income  of  New  York 
State  farmers  fell  $88,500,000  or  exactly  25.8%,  according 
to  Benson’s  own  figures.  It’s  prosperity  for  the  middleman 
and  big  business — but  it’s  not  prosperity  for  the-  farmer. 
No  wonder  farm  mortgage  debt  increased  36%  between 
1953  and  1955! 


Wagner  Supports  the  Farmer 

Robert  F.  Wagner,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator,  has  — 

1.  Worked  steadily  to  increase  fluid  milk  consumption  • 
in  New  York  City. 

2.  Refused  to  saddle  dairy  farmers  with  additional  health 
inspection  costs. 

3.  Pledged  himself  to  boost  the  income  of  all  farmers,  and 
to  preserve  the  family  size-farm. 

BE  SERE  TO  VOTE  OI\  NOVEMBER  6,  RAIN ,  SNOW , 

SLEET  OR  SEN! 

VOTE  THE  DEMOCRATIC  STARS  —  VOTE  FOR  THIS 

ALL-STAR  TEAM: 


Stevenson  —  Kefauver  —  Wagner 
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—  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  19; 


or  Replacement  Cost 


How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would  you 
spend  2<?  per  cow  per  day  for  KOW-KARE 
to  offset  sluggish  milkers,  aid  overworked  or¬ 
gans  of  heavily  fed  producers?  KOW-KARE 
means  better  feed-to-milk  conversion;  builds 
against  freshening  strains,  helps  assure 
stronger  calves,  continued  high  production. 

New  Vitamins  A,  D  and  E N 
KOW-KARE  contains  4,000  units  of  power¬ 
ful  Vitamin  A  per  ounce,  Vitamins  D,  E, 
minerals,  tonic  drugs.  Used  by  successful 
dairymen.  3  sizes  at  all  stores.  Get  it  today. 

WRITE: 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Useful,  easy-to-under- 
stand,  illustrated,  24 
pages,  "Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle”, 
written  by  a  Dairy  Au¬ 
thority.  Send  fiostal  to: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

COMPANY 

Lyndonville  12,  Vermonf 

•  •  • 

buy  50  lb.  Drum 

*1,120  Cash  from  Woodlot 
HOM  E  LITE  CHAIN  SAW 


Harvests  big  cash  crop  in  8  weeks  of  part  time  cutting.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Perry  of  Holmesville,  Ohio  owned  what  he  termed  “an  idle  woodlot”.  But  with  the 
help  of  a  fast-cutting  Homelite  Chain  Saw  he  was  able  to  turn  that  woodlot  into  a 
crop  full  of  profit. 

In  eight  weeks  of  part  time  cutting,  Mr.  Perry  harvested  160  cords  of  pulpwood 
which  he  sold  at  the  mill  for  $1,120.  After  deducting  all  costs  —  hauling,  loading, 
maintenance  and  depreciation  on  his  saw  —  Mr.  Perry  realized  a  net  profit  of 
$855.60  .  .  .  which  he  used  as  a  down  payment  on  a  brand  new  tractor. 

CASH  IN  ON  YOUR  WOODLOT  —  THE  HOMELITE  WAY 


It  means  extra  money  in  the  bank, 
or  improvements  for  your  home  or 
farm.  And  when  you  use  a  Homelite 
Chain  Saw  you  cut  more  in  less  time 
with  less  effort. 


packs  more  power  into  less  weight 
than  any  other  direct  drive  chain 
saw.  It  does  every  cutting  job  around 
farms,  ranches,  estates,  and  camps. 
5  horsepower  19  pounds.  Get  a  free 


For  instance,  the  Homelite  EZ  demonstration  today.  % 

Homelite  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 


4  models 
to  choose  from 
3'/i  to  7  horsepower 
19  to  29  pounds 
straight  blades,  bows, 
brush  cutter  and 
clearing  attachments 


HOMELITE  —  a  di  vision  of  Textron  Inc. 

4011  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

P  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 
□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  Dealer.* 

Name . 

Address . . . 

Town . County . State . 


' 
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It  is  best  to  paint  when  the  roof  shows  slight  rusting.  Regular  maintenance  has 
this  roof  in  good  condition.  This  is  the  third  coat  of  metallic  zinc  paint  on  this 
in  16  years.  Application  of  roof  paints  by  spraying  is  also  practical. 


PROTECTIVE  PAINT 
For  Farm  Buildings 


By  H.  V.  WALTON  and  N.  A.  NORTON  * 


WELL-PAINTED  buildings  in  a 
farmstead  are  a  source  of  pride 
for  the  owner  and  an  impressive  sight 
for  the  passerby.  This  appearance 
feature  is  secondary,  however,  from  a 
dollar  and  cents  point  of  view.  Paint 
is  applied  for  the  protection  it  gives  to 
the  surface  covered.  If  paint  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  economic  advantage,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  it  be  used  correctly.  Ex¬ 
posure  studies  conducted  at  this  sta¬ 
tion  have  given  helpful  information  in 
this  connection. 

Paint  Galvanized  Steel  Roof  When 
Rusting  Begins  —  Observation  of  gen¬ 
eral  practice  shows  that  galvanized 
steel  roofs  are  either  painted  when  they 
are  new  or  after  they  have  become 
quite  rusty.  To  paint  them  when  new 
seems  foolish;  we  do  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  protective  zinc  coating 
which  had  to  be  paid  for.  Not  to  paint 
them  until  they  are  quite  rusty  is  equal¬ 
ly  foolish,  far  paint  performs  much 
better  on  a  relatively  rust-free  surface. 
The  recommended  time  to  paint  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  roofing  is  when  the  zinc 
coating  is  just  gone  and  rusting  is  be¬ 
ginning.  This  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  zinc  coating  and  provides  a  paint¬ 
ing  surface  for  maximum  paint  per¬ 
formance. 

Wliat  About  Surface  Preparation  — 
If  painting  is  done  at  the  corrosion 
stage  recommended,  no  surface  prep¬ 
aration  is  needed.  Rusty  surfaces 
should  be  brushed  free  of  loose  par¬ 
ticles  and  foreign  matter,  but  no  wire 
brushing  is  required. 

Metallic  Zinc  Paint  Good  —  The  best 
choice  of  paint  for  galvanized  steel 
roofing  is  a  Type  I  metallic  paint.  It  is 
a  top  performer  under  all  steel  sheet 
surface  conditions.  It  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  choose  this  paint  for  rusty 
surfaces  where  other  roof  paints  do  a 
rather  poor  job.  Aluminum  paint  does 
a  very  poor  job  on  rusty  surfaces.  It  is 
unwise  to  use  aluminum  paint  on  steel 
sheets  unless  the  steel  has  been  primed. 
The  above  mentioned  Type  I  metallic 
zinc  paint  makes  a  good  primer  for 
aluminum  paint. 

Number  of  Coats  A  single  coat  of 
paint  is  preferred  over  a  2-coat  appli¬ 
cation,  assuming  a  second  coat  of  paint 
will  be  applied  when  the  original  coat 
shows  about  10  per  cent  failure.  Two 
coats  of  paint  applied  in  this  fashion 
will  outperform  an  original  2-coat  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  considerable  extent. 


Painting  Exterior  Wood — Paint  per 
formance  is  affected  by  wood  proper 
ties  such  as^densityt  and  texture,  resini 
and  oils,  moisture  content,  and  knot: 
and  other  defects.  Boards  with  narrow 
bands  of  summerwood  are  better  foi 
painting  than  boards  with  wide  areas 
of  summerwood.  Paints  last  longest  or 
wood  which  has  been  well  seasoned  anc 
which  has  a  moisture  content  about 
equal  to  that  expected  to  prevail  dur¬ 
ing  service.  In  green  lumber  the  effects 
of  resins  and  oils  may  be  serious.  Knot* 
in  wood  produce  serious  blemishes  irl 
paint  films  An  application  of  shellac! 
over  knots  before  painting  will  help. 

Where  wood  is  to  be  kept  well  paint¬ 
ed,  costs  can  be  reduced  by  selecting! 
kinds  of  wood  which  hold  paint  coatT 
ings  well.  Recommended  species  in  this 
connection  are  cedar  and  redwood! 
Highest  grade  edge-grain  boards  should^ 
be  purchased,  however. 


Regular  Primers  Recommended  — 

The  first  coat  of  paint  on  exterior  wooc 
should  be  a  primer.  Such  paints  are  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  purpose  and 
are  available  in  the  color  wanted.  By 
using  such  primer  paints  followed  by 
the  regular  paint  selected,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  unnecessary  for  the  painter  to 
thin  the  paint.  Thus,  one  potential 
source  of  paint  failure  has  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Tinted  Paints  Good-Tinted  paints 
such  as  yellows  and  grays  are  superior 
to  white  paints  and  may  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  where  their  appearance  satisfies.) 
The  familiar  red  barn  paint  which  gets! 
its  color  from  iron  oxide  in  its  pigment 
can  also  outperform  white  paint.  White 
paint  is  almost  universally  desired, 
,  however. 


Whereas  white  lead  and  oil  was  once 
accepted  as  the  best  exterior  white 
paint,  it  is  now  a  very  poor  choice.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  hard  to  find.  High  qual¬ 
ity  exterior  white  paints  are  now  made 
with  zinc  oxide,  titanium  dioxide,  and 
lead  oxide  plus  some  extenders  such  as 
magnesium  silicate  comprising  the  pig' 
ment. 


Regardless  of  the  color  of  paint  se¬ 
lected,  it  will  pay  to  choose  the  top 
quality.  The  labor  cost  is  too  big  a 
part  of  the  total  cost  to  justify  the  use 
of  a  'low  grade  paint. 


*  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  and  Head,  Department  of  Vroo 
Utilization,  respectively. 


New  germ-starving  drug 

controls  stubborn  mastitis 


Nitrofurazone  in  Pen-FZ, 
plus  good  managemenf, 
prevents  losses  even 
where  yiwonder  drugsyi 
have  lost  their  punch 

If  mastitis  is  a  problem  in  your  herd,  there’s 
new  help  at  hand . . .  even  for  stubborn  cases. 

It’s  Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ  —  a  new  treatment 
that  controls  mastitis  quickly  —  and  gets 
your  cows  back  in  the  milking  line  fast  — 
for  full,  profitable  milk  production. 

Pen-FZ  combines  a  revolutionary  new 
drug  and  low-level  penicillin.  This  new  drug 
is  nitrofurazone ...  a  member  of  the  powerful 
nitrofuran  family ...  a  proven  germ  killer. 

Nitrofurazone  is  a  man-made  chemical 
that’s  friendly  to  udder  tissue,  but  upsets 
a  germ’s  life  cycle.  Makes  germs  starve 
themselves  to  death . . .  fast.  It  kills  the  four 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  most  commonly 


SPECIAL  EARLY-SEASON  OFFER 

Your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  is  offering  for  a  limited 
time  2  full-size  tubes  of  Pen-FZ  free  with  your 
purchase  of  10  at  the  regular  price.  See  for 
yourself  the  benefits  of  this  revolutionary 
combination  of  mastitis-fighters  in  Pen-FZ. 


cause  mastitis  today.  No  resistant  strains 
to  cause  trouble. 

Low-level  penicillin  teams  up  with  nitro¬ 
furazone  for  a  synergistic  effect.  That  means 
the  two  drugs  together  provide  more  total 
germ  killing  power  than  the  sum  of  both 
when  used  separately. 

Because  mastitis  is  caused  by  several 
kinds  of  germs,  Pen-FZ  can  be  doubly  effec¬ 
tive  in  controlling  a  broad  range  of  cases. 
This  includes  stubborn  cases  where  bacteria 
. . .  like  flies  . . .  may  have  developed  resist¬ 
ance  to  old-style  treatments. 

The  reason:  Most  old-style  treatments 
do  their  job  by  merely  holding  down  growth 
of  bacteria.  This  leaves  the  real  clean-up 
job  to  the  cow’s  own  body  defenses,  which 
are  not  always  adequate. 

But  now,  with  Pen-FZ,  nitrofurazone 
takes  over  this  germ-killing  chore  . . .  does 
its  mastitis-fighting  job  by  forcing  bacteria 
to  starve  themselves  to  death.  That’s  why 
scientists  have  found  no  significant  resist¬ 
ance  to  nitrofurazone  in  over  10  years’  test¬ 
ing  . . .  why  Pen-FZ  is  guaranteed  to  give  ef¬ 
fective  results  when  used  as  recommended. 


Dr.  Hess  Udder  Ointment 

A  healing,  soothing  ointment  with 
softening  lanolin  base.  Speeds  the 
healing  of  scratches,  cuts,  sores  and 
bruises.  Stays  soft  and  easy  to  apply 
.  .  .  even  in  coldest  weather. 


Dr.  Hess  POL  dehorns  painlessly 

A  safe,  easy-to-use  liquid.  Forms  a 
tough,  pliable  coating  over  horn  but¬ 
tons  .  .  .  stops  their  growth  forever. 
One  bottle  treats  10  to  12  calves... 
costs  just  10  cents  a  head. 


Warfaraf  with  new  API  proves  a 
deadly  temptation  to  rats 

Now  even  bait-shy  rats  are  attracted 
to  Dr.  Hess  Warfarat  with  the  new 
APL  (Animal  Protein  Lure).  Warfa- 
rat’s  a  ready-to-use  bait  with  time- 
tested  warfarin  guaranteed  to  control 
rats  when  used  as  directed. 


Look  to  Dr.  Hess  products 
for  animal  health 


Cflft  Scw&Tom 


Dr.  H  ess  Calf  Scour  Tabs 

An  easy-to-use  treatment  that  does  2 
jobs  —  knocks  out  scours  and  guards 
against  pneumonia.  Contains  strepto¬ 
mycin  and  sulfathiazole  for  2-way 
effectiveness.  Helps  head  off  compli¬ 
cations.  Gives  more  results  for  less 
money. 


those  lifesaving  . . . 


germ  killers  that  last  ...  from 


PC-6-6 

HESS  &  CLARK  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  H  ess  SKP  fights  scours 

SKP '  is  a  fast-acting  treatment  that 
stops  calf  scours.  Given  as  a  drench 
mixed  with  water  ...  at  a  time  when 
calves  need  extra  liquids.  One  pint 
usually  saves  a  calf. 


LOCATE  YOUR  DR.  HESS  DEALER 


Albany,  Moore  Brothers  Corp.  of  Albany 
Albion,  Savins  Pharmacy 
Allegany,  Karl  S.  Dornow 
Altamont,  AJtamont  Pharmacy 
Amsterdam.  Lindsay- Lindsay  &  Palmer 
Andover,  Var’s  Pharmacy 
Angola.  Angola  Milling  Co. 

Antwerp,  George  L.  Rogers 
Arcade*  Oottri  143  Pharmacy 
Atlanta,  Atlanta  Hardware 
Avoca,  Hubbard  Mills 
Avon,  T  &  C  Supply  Go. 

Avon,  Welch  Dairy  Supply 

Cambridge,  Charles  II.  lOkired  Co.,  Inc. 

“angor,  F.  M.  Johnson  Co. 

Barneveld  Algor  &  Barker 
Basom,  Alabama  Produce  Co. 

Batavia.  Salu ay's  Hardware 
Bath,  Fuller's  Ding  Store 
Belleville.  Northeast  Feeds,  Inc. 

Blakeley  Corners.  Wm.  s.  Benning 
Boonville,  Sanford  Pharmacy 
Bouckville  Bouckville  Mills 
Bovina  Center,  C.  11.  Russell 
Branchnort,  Fitzwater's  Hardware 
Brier  Hill.  James  It.  Coveil 
Broadalbin,  Broadalbin  Drug  Co. 
Brockton  dale,  Excelsior  Mills 
B'Jrke,  W.  S.  Coofw 
Busklrk,  C  D.  Herrington 
Caledonia  Lee  Cut  Rate  Drugs 
batedonia.  O'Brien's  Pharmacy 
Lattiroon  Center,  Fred  Hessinger 
Cambridge,  Le  Grys  Pharmacy 


Canajoharie,  Barton's  Pharmacy 
Canandaigua,  Minckler  Drug  Co. 
Canandaigua,  Winship  Pharmacy 
Canandaigua,  Wayne  Pharmacy 
Canaseraga,  Paul  R.  Pettey’s 
Canastota,  T.  H.  Perin  &  Co. 

Candor,  Ward  &  Van  Scoy 
Canisteo,  J.  H.  Strait  Milling  Co. 
Canton.  Canton  Farm  Service 
Canton,  Walter  E.  Russell,  Inc. 

Canton  Wight  &  Patterson 
Carntel,  Carmel  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Cassadaga.  Uritman’s  Variety  Store 
Castile,  The  Cummings  Pharmacy 
Castleton-on- Hudson,  Schodack  Valley 
Mills 

Cato,  Pooler  Hardware  Co. 

Cattaraugus.  James  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 
Cazenovia,  Cazeuovla  Pharmacy 
Central  Square.  Central  Square  Drug  Co 
Central  Square,  Community  Feed  Mill 
Chatham,  Chatham  G.L.F.  Farm  Store 
Chemung.  John  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Cherry  Creek,  Frank  Mansfield,  Jr. 
Cherry  Valley.  Lipe  Feed  Company,  Inc. 
Churchville.  Churchvilie  Pharmacy,  Inc. 
Cincinnati^.  A.  B.  Rrown  Co. 

Clarence  Center.  C.  A.  Bratt 
Clintondale.  CUntondaVe  Supply  Co. 
Cobleskill,  Pierce’s  Pharmacy 
Cocheeton,  Cochecton  Mills 
Cohoeton,  Milt's  Store 
Conewango,  Conewango  Valley  Mills 
Copake,  Copake  Pharmacy 


Cormand,  Homer  H.  Jones  Feed  Mills 

Corning,  V.  B.  Pratt 

Cottlekill,  Harry  Snyder 

Cowlesville,  Phelps  Brothers 

Croghan,  A.  Vet-  Schneider 

Cuba,  Hunter  &  Johnston 

Dalton,  Harold  L.  Baker 

Dansville,  Dansville  Farm  Supply 

Delntar,  Schnurr  &  Wood 

Deposit,  Smith's  Pharmacy 

Dewittville,  Devvittville  Feed  &  Supply 

Dundee,  Dundee  Pharmacy 

Eagle  Mills,  John  C.  Dixon 

Earlville,  Stewart  E.  Young 

East  Aurora,  Larwood's  Pharmacy 

East  Berne,  Pitcher  Mill 

East  Bethany,  Louis  D.  Allen 

East  Meredith,  l*izza  Brothers 

East  Worcester,  L.  J.  Kemp 

Eaton,  Eaton  Co-op.  q.L.F.  Service.  Inc. 

Edmeston,  A.  C.  I.undington,  Pharmacist 

Elba,  Guy  H.  Smith 

Ellenburg  Depot.  McGregor  Lumber  Co. 

Fairport,  Carl  11.  Maier 

Fernwood.  C.  F.  Goodsell 

Feura  Bush.  Raymond  J.  Vailney 

Findley  Lake,  Findley  Lake  Farm  Supply 

Florida.  Roe  Brothers 

Forestville,  Crolle's  G.L.F.  Service 

Forestville,  ShadTe  Milling  Co. 

Fort  Plain.  Fort  Plain  Pharmacy 
Fredonia,  Fredonia  Feed  &  Poultry 
Freedom,  N.  A.  Phillippi  &  Co. 
Freehold,  L.  W.  Wood 
Frewsburg,  Frewsburg  Pharmacy 
Friendship,  Friendship  Farmers  Co-op.  Assn. 
Friendship,  Friendship  Pharmacy 


Gardiner,  Central  Co-op  Assn. 

Gasport,  Fay  Lembach 
Geneseo,  Minckler  Drug  Co.  of  Geneseo 
Gouyerneur,  B.  O.  Kinney  Inc. 
Gouverneur.  J.  E.  McAllaster  &  Sons 
Grand  Gorge,  Grand  Gorge 
Granville.  Race  Milling  Co. 

Great  Bend,  D.  K.  Briggs  Inc. 

Greene,  Badger  A  Snow ,  Pharmacists 
Greenville,  Greenville  Pharmacy 
Greenwich,  Donohues  Pharmacy 
Grovetand,  George  Richmond 
Hamburg,  Richardson  Milling  Co..  Inc. 
Hamilton,  College  Pharmacy 
Hancock,  Wheelock’s  Pharmacy 
Hankins,  P.  S.  Gottschalk  &  Son 
Hannibal,  Maynard  E.  Gardner 
Harpersfield,  Anderson  Feed  &  Supply  Co. 
Herkimer,  Keans  Cut  Rate  Drugs 
Heuvelton,  Brandy's  Drug  Store 
Hilton,  Hilton  Pharmacy 
Hobart,  E.  T.  Van  Bttren  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Holland,  Holland  Pharmacy 
Holland  Patent,  Carboncau  Brothers 
Holley.  Hatch  Wilson 
Honeoye  Falls  Lash-Grievson 
Hoosick  Falls.  Thorites  Pharmacy 
Horseheads,  Marshall's  Feed  Mill 
Hudson,  P.  E,  Engel  Co. 

Interlaken,  Storath’s 
Ithara.  Brooks  Pharmacy 
Irona,  D.  A.  Bodah  A-  Co. 
iasper,  A.  B.  Craig.  Jr. 
lohnson,  Clark  Co. 

Johnsonburp,  Sal  Vlgiano 
Johnsonville,  W.  S.  Becker 
Kendall,  Gordon  Lofthouse 


Kinderhook,  A  W.  Litiedahl— 
Kinderhook  Pharmacy 
Kingston.  L.  C.  Dixon  &  Son 
Lawtons  Schindler  Brothers 
LeRoy,  Lake  St.  Mill  of  LeRov  Inc. 
Liberty,  Clark  Krum  &  Sops 
Lima,  Swartz  Pharmacy 
Little  Falls,  Rock  City  Co-op.  G.L.F. 
Lrftle  Valley,  Easton's  Variety  Store 
Livingston  Manor,  Central  Pharmacy 
Livonia,  Richardson's  Pharmacy, 

Locke,  Hewitt  Brothers  , 

Lowville  Louis  Bush  &  Sons 
Lyons,  Henry  Killick  &  Sons 
Machias,  Harry  S.  Hawks 
Mallory,  Emmett  Oroner 
Marcellus  Guernsey  Pharmacy 
Marion.  L.  a.  simales 
Montour  Falls,  Montour  Pharmacy  Corp. 
Mooers  Forks,  F.  R,  Goodrich 
Moravia,  R.  W.  Hawley  A  Co. 

Mount  Upton.  It.  B.  Curtis  &  Son 
Munnsviile,  David  J.  Mahoney 
Munnsville,  Arthur  S.  March 
McClure,  Clarence  M.  .Nolan 
McGraw,  Van’s 

Newark,  Wayne  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

New  Valley,  R.  B.  Genung  Pharmacy 
New  Bremen,  Moser  Feed  A  Supply  Co. 
Newfane,  Roycraft’s  Feeds  Inc. 

Newport,  McLean  Pharmacy 
New  Woodstock.  New  Woodstock  Milling 
North  Branch,  J.  M.  Schmidt  &  Sons  Co. 
North  Chili.  Hlghte  Farm  Supplies  Inc. 
North  Clymer,  North  Clymer  G.L.F. 
Service 

North  Creek,  Chas  H.  Teakle 
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'THE  KIDS  are  all 
*  singing  ‘‘You 
Won-der  W  h  e  r  r  e 
The  Yell-o  Went.  .  .  !”  It’s  a  catchy 
little  ditty.  But  as  for  you,  if  you’re  a 
dairyman,  you  should  be  wondering 
where  the  green  went.  (Because  when 
the  green  goes,  the  white  (milk)  is  not 
far  behind. 


So  there  you  are  with  fresh  cows. 
Probably  your  milk  flow  is  near  the 
top,  and  from  now  on  through  the  win¬ 
ter  it  will  drop.  Just  how  fast  and  how 
far.  it  drops  is  the  $64,000  question. 

Now  I’m  not  gonna  sit  here  and  tell 
you  that  Watkins  has  a  product  that 
will  hold  peak  output  up  until  your 
cows  are  ready  to  calve  again.  There 
just  ain’t  no  such  animal.  But  I  do  tell 
you  this.  You  can  slow  down  that  drop, 
and  hold  a  relatively  high  output  right 
through  the  winter  if  you  watch  your 
feeding  and  management. 

Y’see,  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  a  fast  decline  in  milk  flow  is 
Vitamin  “A.”  And  when  the  green  goes, 
the  Vitamin  “A”  goes. 

Here’s  a  little  cud  to  chew  on.  (1) 
Dehydrated  hay  loses  almost  half  of  its 
Vitamin  “A”  potency  in  six  months. 
(2)  Silage  in  conventional  silos  loses 
80%  of  its  Vitamin  “A”  from  the  time 
it’s  made  until  it’s  used.  (3)  Sun  cured 
hay  loses  much  of  its  “A”  in  the  cur¬ 
ing  process  and  up  to  90%  of  it  in  six 
months.  (Not  to  mention  fish  liver 
feeding  oil  which  loses  as  much  as  80% 
of  its  “A”  in  one  month  and  very  little 
is  left  by  the  end  of  six  months.) 

Contrast  this  with  the  Vitamin  “A” 
in  Watkins  Min-Vite  for  Dairy  and 
Stock.  It’s  stabilized  and  loses  less  than 
3%  of  its  potency  in  six  months  .  .  . 
and  because  there  are  bonus  amounts 
in  Min-Vite,  it  has  more  than  required 
even  after  two  years. 

(I  sometimes  think  they  should  make 
Min-Vite  for  Dairy  and  Stock  green  .  . . 
because  one  of  the  important  things 
it  does  is  put  the  green  back  in  winter 
feed.) 

Of  course,  this  isn’t  the  only  advan¬ 
tage,  but  since  I’m  short  of  space,  I’ll 
just  mention  some  points  and  hope 
you’ll  ask  your  Watkins  Dealer  for  the 
full  story. 

1.  The  Watkins  Min-Vite  dairy  supple¬ 
ment  will  save  feed  for  you  by  help¬ 
ing  the  rumen  bacteria  “digest” 
roughage  more  completely.  You  can 
usually  pay  for  the  supplement  out 
of  feed  savings  .  .  .  AND  YOU 
POCKET  WHAT  YOU  NOW  PAY 
FOR  SUPPLEMENT. 

2.  You  get  healthier  cows  that  hold 
their  peak  production  LONGER  be¬ 
cause  Watkins  Min-Vite  for  Dairy 
and  Stock  is  highly  fortified  with 
MINerals  and  VITamins  so  often 
lacking  in  winter  feed. 

It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  talk  it 
over  with  your  Watkins  Dealer  .  .  .  ask 
him  for  the  whole  story. 

THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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t  QUESTION 


I  am  troubled  with  ice  that  forms  on 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  also  the  water 
breaks  up  and  comes  through  the  plaster. 
Is  it  possible  to  keep  the  ice  off  with 
electric  heating  cable? 

Quite  a  few  people  have  satisfactor¬ 
ily  used  lead  heating  cable  on  roofs  for 
just  the  purpose  you  mention.  I  would 
use  lead  cable  for  this  purpose  rather 
than  plastic  tape.  It  normally  comes 
in  60  foot  lengths  and  the  full  amount 
should  be  used  for  each  120  volt  cir¬ 
cuit.  On  water  pipes  a  thermostat  is 
advocated,  but  for  use  on  a  roof  edge 
a  simple  snap  switch  would  be  the  only 
practical  control.  You  would  turn  on 
the  electricity  only  when  needed  —  a 
pilot  light  in  a  conspicuous  place  would 
serve  to  remind  you  that  it  is  on. 

The  cable  would  need  to  be  laid  in 
loops  from  the  roof  edge  to  beyond  the 
point  where  the  ice  forms.  The  cable 
will  thus  melt  the  ice  in  channels  and 
prevent  water  backing  up  under  the 
shingles.  The  ice  dam  usually  forms 
directly  above  the  wall  of  the  house 
and  the  width  of  loop  will  thus  depend 
on  the  amount  of  roof  overhang. — E.W. 
Foss 

Is  it  worthwhile  to  get  a  health  certifi¬ 
cate  on  a  cow  to  be  sold  or  would  we  be 
farther  ahead  to  sell  it  for  beef? 

It  depends  on  the  cow.  If  she  is  a 
good  dairy  cow  and  can  be  sold  as  a 
replacement  in  a  dairy  herd,  it  has  been 
estimated  you  can  get  $30-$40  more  by 
getting  a  health  certificate  if  she  is 
eligible  and  selling  her  for  a  dairy  re¬ 
placement  rather  than  for  beef. 

Dairy  cows  are  eligible  for  health 
certificates  if  they: 

1.  Originate  in  “Certified”  herds,  or 

2.  Are  officially  vaccinated  and  come 
from  “Once  Clean”  herds,  or 

3.  Are  under  30  months  old  and  are 
officially  vaccinated,  or 

4.  Have  passed  a  negative  blood  test 
within  30  days  of  sale  or  transfer. 

Calves  under  6  months  old  do  not 
need  a  health  certificate;  neither  do 
other  cattle  to  be  sold  for  immediate 
slaughter. 

Should  strawberries  be  mulched  before 
or  after  the  ground  freezes? 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  wait  until  after 
the  ground  freezes.  The  mulch  serves 
three  purposes :  to  prevent  alternate 
thawing  and  freezing  in  the  spring,  to 
smother  weeds,  and  to  help  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  ’ 

Sawdust  is  a  good  mulch  as  it  con¬ 
tains  no  weed  seed.  If  you  use  straw, 
be  sure  it  is  free  of  weed  and  grass 
seed. 

Can  annual  bearing  of  apples  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  thinning? 

To  some  extent.  It  is  true  that  a  tree 
which  bears  heavily  tends  to  have  a 
small  crop  the  next  year.  However, 
thinning  apples  after  the  June  drop  has 
little  effect  on  next  year’s  crop,  but 
where  trees  have  borne  every  other 
year  and  are  thinned  heavily  within 
four  weeks  after  bloom,  crops  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

“Is  it  feasible  to  straighten  a  wood 
stave  silo  without  rebuilding?" 

We  referred  this  question  to  a  man 
who  has  had  some  experience  and  he 
replies  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  in  the  business  of  re¬ 
pairing  wood  silos  since  1928  and  some¬ 
times  straighten  as  many  as  5  silos  in 
one  day.  Although  this  is  relatively 
simple,  one  must  know  where  to  tie 
onto  the  silo  and  the  direction  from 
which  to  pull.  Also,  the  hoops  have  to 
be  of  a  certain  tension  so  the  silo  won’t 


cave  in  during  the  drawing.  We  defin¬ 
itely  do  not  recommend  the  use  of 
power  tools,  such  as  a  tractor  or  truck. 
Also^  we  never  use  a  rope  because  of 
the  possibility  of  the  rope  breaking. 

“After  the  silo  is  straight  we  recom¬ 
mend  anchors  to  hold  it,  preferably 
galvanized  cable,  which  should  be  about 
on  a  45  angle  from  the  top  of  the  silo.” 

We  have  bought  a  small  farm  in  the 
country.  The  family  will  live  there,  but  I 
plan  to  work  in  the  city.  What  can  we 
do  to  use  the  land  and  take  in  some 
income? 

One  source  of  income  often  used  is  to 
buy  good  heifer  calves  and  raise  them 
until  they  are  ready  to  freshen.  This 
uses  barn  space  and  roughage,  but  re¬ 
quires  little  work.  If  they  are  well-bred, 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding 
a  market. 

How  much  commercial  fertilizer  should 
we  apply  to  a  lawn? 

It  is  unlikely  that  many  people  will 
spend  enough  money  on  fertilizer  to  do 
any  harm.  If  you  really  want  a  luxuri¬ 
ant  lawn,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  add  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  September  or  October  and 
again  in  early  spring,  and  if  you  wish, 
put  on  another  application  around  July 
1st. 

The  amount  will  vary  somewhat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but 
a  good  starter  is  20  lbs.  of  5-10-5  for 
each  1,000  square  feet  of  lawn.  If  you 
put  this*  on  three  times  a  year,  you  will 
have  added  fertilizer  at  a  little  over  a 
ton  per  acre  per  year. 

If  the  results  warrant  it,  you  can  cut 
the  amount  down,  but  too  many  people 
try  to  renew  their  lawns  by  scattering 
grass  seed  when  the  real  need  is  for 
fex’tilizer. 


NEW  YORK  4-H  YOETII 
WINS  EASTERN/U.  S. 
TRACTOR  TITLE 


John  White,  (left),  17-year-old  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  White  of 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  New  York’s  1956  4-H. 
tractor  driving  champion,  is  shown  re¬ 
ceiving  trophy  from  Governor  Thomas 
B.  Stanley  of  Virginia  after  winning 
first  place  in  the  Eastern  U.  S.  4-H 
Tractor  Operators’  Gontest  held  Sep¬ 
tember  25  at  the  Atlantic  Rural  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Richmond,  Va.  John  finished 
on  top  in  competition  against  winners 
from  other  east  coast,  southern  and 
midwestern  states  who  participated  in 
the  contest  sponsored  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  services,  American  Oil 
Company  and  the  Virginia  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Association. 
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ABS 


AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 

SERVICE 


THE 
SIGN 
OF  A 

PROGRESSIVE 

DAIRYMAN 


ABS  Artificial  Breeding  increases  your  av¬ 
erage  herd  production  .  .  .  increases  your! 
labor  efficiency  .  .  .  provides  you  a  better  | 
income  and  a  better  life. 


Every  ABS  Sire 
IS  100#  PROVED 

to  increase 
average  daughter  production! 
over  average  dam  production! 


PROVED  SIRE 


PROVED  SIRE 


PROVED  SIRE 


2ND  GINIRATION 


“AM"  OAUGHTIAJ 


1ST  G(Nf RATION 
“ABS"  DAUGMTIRS 


Thousands  of  dairymen  in  your  area  are 
making  money  today  based  on  the  ABS 
Proved  Sire  Breeding  Program.  You,  too, 
can  benefit  no  matter  what  size  herd  or 
breeding  program  you  have  now. 

AMERICAN  BREEDERS'  AUTHORIZED  SERVICi 


Abington  Breeders'  Service,  Clarks  Sum 
Pa.,  67410. 

American  Proved  Sire  Service,  Geneseo,  N.| 
917F13;  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  894-R;  Brockp 
N.  Y.,  S09;  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  2464;  Ho 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14;  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  965; 
cade,  N.  Y.,  679;  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  4046. 

Cortland  Proved  Sire  Service,  Cortiond,  N.  g 
Skyline  6-7941. 

Delaware  County  Proved  Sire  Service,  Walti 
N.  Y.  UN5-4648.  K 

Finger  Lakes  Proved  Sire  Service,  Ithaca,  N.  ■ 
9208,  Ed  Vickerman. 

Northern  Vermont  Proved  Sire  Service,  2. 
Lakeview  Terrace,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  80 
A.  Raymond  Benson;  Wolcott,  VermotH 
phone  Tucker  87564,  Shirley  Benson;  Garden: 
St.,  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  phone  Valley  6-39j<! 
John  R.  Baker;  Bridgewater  Corners,  VO 
mont,  phone  Orchard  2-2182,  Ernest  Eerie; 
R.  3,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  839W5,  Raymond 
Teague.  I 

Seneca  Co-op  Cattle  Breeders'  Assoc.,  Inc.,  In- 
terlaken,  N.  Y.,  117;  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  SB 

Sullivan  Proved  Sire  Service,  JeffersonvilW; 


N.  Y.,  111. 


Upstate  Proved  Sire  Service,  Pulaski,  N.  jffl 
355;  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  phone  Belleville 
4-2931;  Durhamville,  N.  Y.,  1494;  CentW 
Square,  N.  Y.,  phone  Normandy  84,01; 
Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.,  phone  Canton  3041; 
Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  24;  Constable,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Malone  548;  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  ph ,ne 
Malone  2030.  « 

Western  Conn.  Proved  Sire  Service,  8°*  ", 
Watertown,  Conn.,  phone  Crestwood  4-82W« 
Karl  Johnsen. 

DIRECTLY  EMPLOYED  TECHNICIANS 
Milton  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  phone  Nep¬ 
tune  56241. 

Clarence  Bailey,  R.  2,  Sussex,  N.  JV,  2-1829  ■ 
Middletown  4200. 

David  Coleman,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  3203. 
Arnold  Frederick,  R.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  >» 
phone  Victor  29535.  _  fl 

Clarence  Dixon,  R.  1,  Fulton,  N.  Y., 

Paul  Goddard,  B.  380,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  2  ' 

Aime  Grenier,  R.  2,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  °  *  ' 
Herbert  Griffiths,  R.  2,  CoopSrstown,  N. 

John  H.  Hayes,  B.  24,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y„  2VW 
Louis  C.  Johnson,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  Pn 
Turner  9-3732;  Rhinebeck,  ph.  Trinity  6-Si 
John  Merriman,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  3563  ■ 
3827.  .  J 

Raymond  Odell,  Jr.,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  P"  fl 
Hopewell  Jet.  63485;  North  Clove  21 7Z.  i 
Earle  B.  Predmore,  R.  1,  Warwick,  N.  >•/  ■ 
3765;  Chester,  3931.  „  ,hoJ 

Donald  Schmidt,  West  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  P  | 
Oneonta  2277W.  ..I 

Donald  Tanner,  Center  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  P  1 
Berlin  82F4.  pi 

Stephen  Tucker,  Box  54,  Susquehanna,  <| 
UL-33335. 

Gordon  York,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  4484.  i.j|| 

John  Elkan,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cobless? 
1200. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  AND 
FASTEST  GROWING  ARTIFICIAL | 
BREEDING  SERVICE  .  - 
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ieds  of  the  country.  Because  the  farm- 
[fS  were  so  determined,  many  of  those 
likes  resulted  in  better  prices.  The 
iry  and  poultry  feed  situation  began 
improve  because  farmers  demanded 
and  because  they  backed  their  de¬ 
mands  with  cooperative  purchasing  or- 
ranizations. 

All  of  these  changes  increased  the 
,eed  for  better  farm  credit.  Up  to  1916 
*  thereabouts,  when  John  and  Mary 
itarted  farming  all -they  needed  was  a 
jttle  furniture,  often  contributed  by 
[heir  parents,  a  team  of  horses,  a  plow, 

_ ftrag.  mowing  machine,  and  a  lumber 

I  ragon  with  a  buggy  thrown  in  for  good 
Tneasure. 

The  young  couple  usually  rented  a 
[arm,  and  the  landlord  often  furnished 
;he  stock.  But  with  the  coming  of  a  new 
lay  in  agriculture  these  economics  were 
jianged.  For  generations  it  had  been 
lifficult.  often  impossible,  for  the  farm- 
>rs  of  America  to  get  on  fair  terms 
,e  credit  and  finances  necessary  to 
arry  on  their  business.  For  example, 
^1  nterest  rates  ranged  anywhere  from  6 
™er  cent  to  more  than  twice  that.  This 
iredit  need  grew  more  and  more  acute 
farmers  went  out  of .  the  horse  and 
iuggy  days  into'  the  use  of  power  and 
iquipment  that  their  grandfathers  never 
earned  of. 

Because  farming  had  become  a  busi- 
less,  capital  was  needed.  But  capital 
as  not  easily  had.  With  many  excep- 
ions  the  commercial  banks  were  slow 
recognize  the  need.  Too  many  farm- 
irswere  made  to  feel  that  to  get  a  loan 

!*★★★★★★★★ 

People  need  work  almost  as  badly 
as  they  need  food ;  without  it  they’re 
devoured  by  restlessness  and  discon¬ 
tent. — John  Luther 

-  hey  had  to  enter  a  commercial  bank 
1  fith  cap  in  hand  and  practically  on 
graded  knee.  Much  of  the  time  they 
t  get  the  loans,  either.  Bank  offi- 
ials  were  not  too  much  to  blame  for 
Ms  situation,  because  most  of  them 
then  had  little  knowledge  of  agricul- 
Jire  and  of  the  changes  that  were  tak- 
9  place  in  farming.  They  did  not  un¬ 
fed  tetand  that  farming  is  a  long  time 
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59'  tisiness,  and  that  farm  mortgages  have 
®  If  be  amortized  or  paid  off  over  a  long 
eriod  of  years.  No  farmer  can  be  ex- 
injected  to  pay  for  a  farm  on  the  same 
tort-time  credit  situation  that  a  bank- 
uses  in  making  loans  to  other  people. 
In  a  few  short  years  the  capital 
Ms  of  a  farmer  jumped  from  a  few 
Mildred  dollars  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
I'oday  it  takes  an  investment  of  from 
to  $25,000  just  to  mechanize 
tod  stock  a  farm.  For  example,  to  get  a 
top  of  potatoes  into  the  ground  on  a 
pimercial  scale  now  takes  hundreds 
even  thousands  of  dollars.  It  re¬ 
tires  an  investment  in  seed,  fertilizer, 
%iipment  and  labor,  all  of  which  re- 
luire  credit  on  a  scale  our  fathers 
didn’t  imagine. 

As  a  result  of  this  changing  situa- 
ton  in  farm  finances,  the  Farm  Loan 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1916. 
tinder  its  provisions,  the  United  States 
#as  divided  into  twelve  farm  credit 
tacts,  with  a  federal  land  bank  in 
■  toch  district. 

.^obably  the  most  important  provi- 
,fln  of  the  Farm  Loan  Act  was  for  a 
toional  farm  loan  association  in  most 
the  farm  communities  in  the  country, 
J't-h  local  offices  and  representatives, 
his  made  it  possible  for  the  farmers 
tomselves  eventually  to  own  and  dic- 
to®  most  of  the  policies  concerning 
toir  own  credit  needs. 

Although  the  farm  loan  associations 


"’ere 


government-financed  to  get  them 


touted,  the  farm  loan  associations  o‘f 
e  entire  country  have  now  paid  off 


every  cent  of  government  debt,  and  are 
completely  farmer-owned. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Spring- 
field  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  twelve 
land  banks  in  the  United  States  to  be¬ 
gin  making  farm  mortgage  loans.  The 
system  by  which  a  farmer  can  obtain 
a  land  bank  loan  is  fairly  simple.  He 
makes  an  application  to  the  local  farm 
loan  association  in  his  community,  giv¬ 
ing  Tull  information  as  to  his  credit 
and  financial  situation.  Knowing  the 
borrower,  naturally  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  is  far  better  able  to  pass  on  a 
loan  than  can  someone  at  a  distance. 
Not  only  does  the  local  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  indicate  what  they  think  of  each 
applicant,  but  if  the  loan  is  finally 
closed,  the  association  has  to  back  its 
judgment  by  agreeing  that  any  loss  will 
be  shared  equally  by  the  association 
and  the  Land  Bank. 

Each  farmer  who  obtains  a  loan 
buys  stock  of  the  local  farm  loan  asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  extent  of  $5  a  share  for 
each  $100  borrowed.  The  association 
buys  an  equal  amount  of  stock  in  the 
Land  Bank.  As  a  stockholder,  the 
farmer  borrower  is  a  member  of  his 
association,  has  voting  rights  in  elec¬ 
tion  of  directors  and  other  matters,  and 
if  there  are  any,  he  receives  dividends 
on  his  stock.  In  the  last  11  years, 
Springfield  Land  Bank  has  paid  $2,- 
634,000  in  dividends  to  associations  in 
the  eight  states.  Holding  some  for  re¬ 
serves,  associations  passed  the  rest  on 
to  member-stockholders. 

The  Land  Bank  does  not  loan  govern¬ 
ment  money.  Funds  for  loans  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  sale  of  Land  Bank  bonds  to 
private  investors  on  regular  investment 
markets.  These  bonds  are  backed  by 
mortgage  loans  pledged  by'  the  Land 
Bank.  The  Land  Bank  System  pays  its 
own  way,  and  the  need  for  it  is  shown 
by  its  tremendous  growth  both  nation¬ 
ally  and  in  District  No.  1  here  in  the 
Northeast.  Nationally  farmers  obtain¬ 
ed  60,600  land  bank  loans  for  $513,- 
000,000  through  their  local  farm  loan 
associations  during  the  year.  This  was 
3,600  more  loans  and  2714%  more 
money  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
latest  figures  I  have  (for  June,  1956) 
show  that  there  are  47  national  farm 
loan  associations  in  District  No.  1 — 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
there  were  22,862  farm  mortgages,  for 
a  total  of  $74,481,000.  In  the  year  1955 
alone,  2,251  loans  were  made,  totaling 
in  round  numbers  $13,000,000. 

Now  get  this:  loans  made  in  our  own 
Northeast  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
from  1917  through  1955  totaled  $251,- 
500,000  on  72,703  northeastern  farms. 

These  figures  tell  the  story.  Farmers 
have  up  to  33  years  to  pay  their  loans, 
and  the  interest  rate  is  only  4 14%.  Use 
your  imagination  for  a  moment  and 
think  of  the  peace  and  happiness  that 
came  to  these  more  than  72,000  farm¬ 
ers  who  obtained  long-time  mortgage 
loans  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 
And  most  o f  these  farmers  have  paid 
back  their  loans  and  own  their  farms. 
Multiply  the  number  of  farm  families 
and  the  money  involved  by  all  the 
twelve  Land  Bank  districts  and  you 
will  get  some  idea  of  what  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  has  meant  to  American 
farmers. 

Of  course  the  Federal  Land  Bank  is 
only  part  of  the  farm  credit  story.  Tre¬ 
mendous  services  have  been  rendered 
also — under  later  Acts  of  Congress  — 
by  the  Production  Credit  Corporation 
and  associations,  the  Federal  Interme¬ 
diate  Credit  Bank,  and  the  Bank  for 
Cooperatives.  But  that  is  another  story. 

No  organization,  institution  or  coop¬ 
erative  is  greater  than  its  leadership. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  at  Springfield,  in  1919  to 
be  exact,  a  young  farmer  from  Delhi, 
New  York,  32  years  old,  E.  H.  Thom- 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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300,000 
WIRTHM0RE-FED 
BROILERS 
Pay  Off  for  Ivan  Roy 


\ 


Broiler  house  at  Fairfield,  Me. 


Five  years  ago,  Ivan  Roy 
switched  from  another  feed  to 
Wirthmore.  Today,  20  flocks  and 
300,000  birds  later,  Ivan  has 
proved  to  himself  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  good  management  and 
Wirthmore’s  top  quality  feeds 
pays  off  in  better  profits. 


ROY  QUICK  FACTS 

16,000  birds  housed  ... 


He  knows  that  Wirthmore  re¬ 
search  gives  him  constantly  better 
feeding  results  —  proved  by  his 
most  recent  16,000  bird  lot  at  3.79 
lbs.  average  weight  and  2.59 
conversion. 

He  knows  that  Wirthmore  serv¬ 
ice  can  help  him  get  healthy  flocks 
and  save  labor  —  proved  by  liva¬ 
bility  averaging  better  than  98% 
on  his  last  4  flocks  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  his  Wirthmore  bulk  feed 
delivery  service. 

Throughout  the  entire  North¬ 
east,  poultrymen  who  use  Wirth¬ 
more  feeds  and  take  advantage  of 
Wirthmore  service  are  getting 
results  like  Ivan  Roy’s. 

What  are  you  waiting  for? 


fed  Wirthmore  Hi-Ener-G 
Nicarb  . . .  uses  bulk  feed 
from  4-compartment  bin 
holding  1 8  tons... box  car¬ 
rier  and  hanging  feeders 
...feeding  done  almost 
entirely  by  Mrs.  Roy  and 
her  72-year-old  father. 


Wirthmore  Feeds 


534  Washington  Street 
Malden  48,  Mass. 


>  POWER  IS  UP... 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS! 


Watch  the  work  fly! 


/ — STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  — —  F0R  ALL  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLD6S. 
AMO  GARAGES 

Easily  srseted  •Quick  Cslivsry 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  far  Folds; 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
.Tel.  HUbbard  7-401 8  _> 


COWPOX* 

Ring  worm.  Teat  Sores 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection.  Germicidal,  Fungicidal, 
protective  wound  dressing. 
Quick  drying  .  .  .  deep  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
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BABCOCK’S 


Healthy  Chick  News 


NOVEMBER  1956 


Babcock- 
Poor  Economist: 


Last  winter  at  a  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  poultry  meet¬ 
ing  I  predicted  the  price  of  large  nearby  whites 
at  New  York  at  729  by  September  15,  1956.  Well 
they  were  56<i!  I  guess  I  better  go  back  to  clean¬ 
ing  dropping  boards! 


Timely  Hen  House  Tips:  Clean  water 
troughs  and  fountains  at  least  once  a  day.  This 
is  not  to  prevent  disease.  It  is  to  encourage 
water  consumption.  Sure.,  a  chicken  will  drink 
'  out  of  a  mud-puddle.  That  tastes  good.  But 
water  out  of  a  slimy,  stinking  fountain  doesn’t 
taste  good.  I’ve  seen  clean  fountains  jump  pro¬ 
duction  20%  in  three  weeks  time.  If  you  debeak 
your  birds  be  sure  the  water  is  at  least  two  or 
three  inches  deep  in  the  fountain  and  easy  to 
get  at. 


Babcock  Bessies 

America’s  Really  Fine  Strain  Cross  Market 
Egg  Producer. 

Babcock  Bessies  Will  Do  These  Three  Things 
for  You: 


1.  Produce  Fancy  Table  Eggs  at  Low  Cost. 
Many  of  our  Bessie  customers  are  housing  more 
layers  than  they  paid  for  as  day-old  chicks.  We 
pack  104  pullets  to  the  box  and  sexing  accuracy 
averages  over  99%.  This  cuts  your  chick  costs 
per  dozen  eggs  laid.  Babcock  Bessies  produce  at 
a  high  rate  of  lay  for  12  to  15  months  and  are 
good  second  year  layers.  High  rate  of  lay  cuts 
feed  cost,  labor  cost,  chick  cost  and  overhead 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  produced. 


2.  Produce  Large  Fancy  Chalk  White  Eggs 
That  Top  the  Market.  Babcock  Bessies  come 
into  large  eggs  fast.  A  pullet  might  just  as  well 
lay  a  large  egg  that  tops  the  market  while  she’s 
at  it.  Since  these  Bessies  lay  at  such  a  high  rate 
of  speed  they  don’t  eventually  get  into  those 
over-large  eggs  that  you  don’t  get  paid  for. 


3.  Bessies  Will  Average  About  4.3  to  4.5  lbs. 
When  You  Sell  Them  as  Fowls.  This  is  just  the 
right  size  Leghorn.  She  can  lay  a  lot  of  large 
eggs  for  a  long  time  without  going  to  pieces. 
She  is  small  enough  to  give  you  good  feed 
efficiency  and  yet  she’s  not  a  pony  type  bird 
that  meat  buyers  won’t  buy  when  you  finally  sell 
her  off  as  an  old  hen. 


I  really  feci  the  Babcock  Bessie  is  the  layer 
lor  you  and  we  sure  would  like  to  sell  you  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies.  Please  send  for  our  catalog  and 
prices  today. 

Sincerely 


Dear  Babcock: 

_ Please  send  catalog. 

_ I  want  chicks  on  - 


.195- 


Name- 


Address- 
City - 


.State- 


BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  inc. 

Route  36  -Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Goodyear 

SUBURBANITE 

NU-TREAD 

SNOW-TREADS 


KEEPING  UP  -  - 


EGG  PRODUCTION 


By  LOUIS  M.  HURD 


600-16 

650-16 

670-15 


$8.95 
9.95 

9.95  800-15  12.95 

WHITE  WALES  AVAILABLE  @  S2  each  extra  ! 

WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  ! 

(Send  chk.  or  M.  O.  Prices  FOB,  Phila.,  Pa.) 

BELMONT  TIRE  CO. 

1001  -AA  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.,  PHILA.  23,  PA. 


YEAR  IN  -  YEAR  OUT 


Bulkley’s  Leghorns  Pay  Best!  Consis¬ 
tently  among  leaders  in  returns  at 
tests  every  year  orove  Bulkley’s  gives 
you  birds  that  iay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly,  “Profit- Making  Bulletin”, 
price  list,  catalog.  Rush  postcard. 


BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


Tear  1 25  Leghorn  Lane,  30-M,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


S  THE  days  grow  shorter  and 
the  weather  cooler,  some  poul- 
trymen  have  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  a  high  level  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  particularly  if  the  pullet  flock 
has  been  laying  for  some  months. 
Sometimes  a  slump  occurs  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  reason.  The  smart  caretaker  al¬ 
ways  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
flock  and  checks  all  the  practices  that 
might  be  responsible  for  it,  at  the  first 
sign  of  a  slump,  using  a  procedure 
much  the  same  as  a  good  mechanic  fol¬ 
lows  in  hunting  down  the  trouble  in  a 
car.  He  checks  off  the  various  things 
one  by  one. 

One  of  the  things  that  needs  watch¬ 
ing  is  the  feeding  program.  Have  there 
been  any  important  changes  in  feeding, 
such  as  kind  of  mash  or  grain  fed,  time 
of  feeding,  quantity  of  feed  or  care¬ 
taker?  Is  there  enough  mash  feeding 
space?  The  minimum  allowance  where 
both  mash  and  grain  are  fed  is  3  five- 
foot  trough  mash  feeders  for  each  100 
birds.  If  automatic  feeders  are  used, 
from  16  to  20  linear  feet  of  trough 
space  should  be  allowed.  To  avoid  wast¬ 
age,  the  individual  mash  feeders  should 
not  be  filled  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
Allow  1  foot  of  trough  space  for  grit 
and  2  feet  for  oyster  shell  or  calcium 
grit. 


Should  Gain  Weight 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  after  pul¬ 
lets  begin  to  lay,  it  is  normal  for  them 
to  gain  weight  during  the  next  six  or 
eight  months  after  they  start  laying 
if  the  feeding  program  is  right.  Leg¬ 
horns  should  gain  about  three-fourths 
to  one  pound  and  heavy  breeds  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  If  they  do 
not  take  on  this  additional  weight,  it 
usually  means  a  drop  in  production  and 
a  partial  molt.  Checking  the  weight  of 
a  few  banded  birds  is  one  way  to  keep 
track  of  their  condition. 


Of  course,  size  of  bird,  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction,  energy  content  of  the  feed  and 
weather  conditions  have  a  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  feed  the  birds  will  eat. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  whatever 
method  of  feeding  is  followed,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  daily  intake  of  feed  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  exact  proportion  of 
grain  and  mash  consumed.  The  experi¬ 
enced  feeder  knows  that  a  drop  of  only 
%  of  an  ounce  of  feed  per  bird  a  day, 
if  continued,  will  result  in  a  drop  in  egg 
production  within  a  few  days.  The  feed¬ 
er  in  such  a  situation  must  try  to  speed 
up  the  intake  with  extra  pellets  or 
other  means. 


The  following  table  gives  the  ap¬ 
proximate  amounts  of  a  well  balanced 
feed  100  layers  should  eat  to  maintain 
a  certain  level  of  production  when 
there  is  no  loss  of  feed  due  to  wast¬ 
age  and  no  feed  is  consumed  by  rats. 


Feed  Consumption  Guide 


Pounds  Feed  Per  100  Hens  Daily 


LOW  PRICES! 

Per  Cent 

Meat 

Production 

Leghorns 

710-15  $10.95 

Production 

Strains 

Strains 

760-15  1 1 .95 

Heavies 

Heavies 

0 

27 

24 

21 

10 

28 

25 

22 

20 

29 

26 

23 

30 

30 

27 

24 

40 

31 

28 

25 

50 

32 

29 

26 

60 

33 

30 

27 

70 

34 

31 

28 

80 

35 

32 

29 

90 

36 

33 

30 

hours  or  less,  if  the  supply  fails.  Where 
water  is  not  supplied  automatically,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  two  14  quart 
water  pails,  or  two  5  gallon  reservoir 
type  fountains  for  each  100  birds  and 
see  that  the  supply  is  not  used  up.  With 
an  automatic  supply,  provide  one  15 
inch  pan  and  float  for  each  200  birds, 
or  one  Johnson  cup,  or  one  foot  of  wa¬ 
ter  trough  for  each  100  birds. 

The  regular  and  maximum  use  of  ar¬ 
tificial  illumination  is  very  important 
in  controlling  production.  Fourteen 
hours  of  artificial  light  is  maximum; 
Light  is  just  as  important  with  the 
modern  flock  as  it  was  some  years  ago, 
but  be  sure  to  keep  the  bulbs  dusted 
off  and  be  regular  in  its  use. 


Control  Parasites 


It  is  a  good  practice  to  examine 
birds  for  lice.  A  heavy  infestation  can 
be  a  drag  on  production.  Work  at  the 
Alabama  Exp.  Station  in  1949  showed 
that  hens  raised  free  of  lice  avei’aged 
to  lay  11%  better  than  those  having 
lice.  One  of  the  best  control  measures 
for  lice  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  20% 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  per- 
form  the  feat  of  keeping  the  mouth 
and  the  mind  open  at  the  same  time. 

— Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


The  feeding  of  pellets  may  help  in 
maintaining  production  when  it  ap¬ 
proaches  a  high  level. 

An  adequate  supply  of  water  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  item  in  a  feeding  program.  Egg 
production  is  affected  rapidly  in  24 


lindane  emulsion  to  79  parts  of  water 
sprayed  on  the  roosting  areas  two 
times,  10  days  apart.  Mites  are  an¬ 
other  pest,  worse  than  lice.  If  you  find 
them,  spray  all  parts  of  the  house  with 
a  mixture  of  6%  pints  of  25%  D.D.T. 
emulsion  to  5  gallons  of  water. 

Cannibalism  may  start  in  the  laying 
flock  following  cases  of  prolapsus,  or 
when  the  vent  of  a  normal  hen  is  red 
and  prominent  just  after  laying.  Once 
started,  it  spreads  through  the  flock. 
Many  birds  may  be  lost  and  production 
interfered  with.  Some  poultrymen  do 
not  wait  for  it  to  develop  if  they  have 
had  this  trouble  in  other  years,  but  de¬ 
beak  their  birds  as  they  are  housed  for 
the  winter.  This  is  done  by  removing 
y&  to  V3  of  the  upper  beak,  usually 
with  a  special  electrically  heated  knife 
which  cauterizes  the  cut.  Debeaking 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
way  of  controlling  this  vice.  Tests  at 
Cornell  University  have  shown  that  de¬ 
beaking  does  not  interfere  with  their 
eating  grain  too  much,  especially  if  it 
is  fed  on  top  of  the  mash.  Debeaking 
does  not  check  production  if  it  is  done 
when  the  birds  are  in  full  lay. 

Poor  ventilation  which  makes  the  pen 
damp,  cold,  and  uncomfortable  may 
help  to  check  egg  production.  Make 
sure-your  ventilating  system  works.  A 
good  system  will  help  to  keep  the  lit¬ 
ter  dry.  A  built-up  litter  makes  the 
floor  more  comfortable. 

Frequently  diseases  such  as  new- 
castle,  bronchitis,  worms,  cholera,  and 
others  may  be  responsible  for  lowered 
production.  The  best  plan  when  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  satisfactory  and  you  are 
suspicious  that  something  is  wrong  is 
to  take  4  or  5  typical  specimens  to  a 
reliable  laboratory  for  diagnosis.  Don’t 
wait.  Find  out  what  the  trouble  is  and 
the  way  to  control  it  before  it  becomes 
serious.  Most  States  have  free  diagnos¬ 
tic  service. 

With  the  small  margin  of  profit  per 
bird  today  it  is  very  important  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  avoid 
troubles  as  much  as  possible  if  a  poul- 
tryman  is  to  make  any  money. 


ACT  NOW  FORK 

GRANGE 


EARLY 


ORDER 


DISCOUNT 


-v.,: 


Tested,  Proven, 
Perfected 


GRANGE 

Features! 


.  .... 


Now  is  the  time  to  take 
advantage  of  this  once- 
a-year  saving.  Now  you 
can  enjoy  the  superior, 
jjjl  lasting  qualities  of  a 
Grange  Silo  at  a  price 
too  good  to  pass  up. 
Easy  payments  arranged.  I 


tlO'N  \ 


It  costs  you  nothing  to 
get  the  facts.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet  and 
scale  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


cicA 


GRANGE 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


Name  ... 
Address 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


AA 


You’re  Never  Too  HOT- 
Never  Too  COLD  —  with! 


_  Canadian  Pat.  No.  471,256 

U.  S.  Pat.  Nos.  2,452,834;  2,461,974  2,631,057 


"CLIMM/ED  des,gu 


This  new  design 
lets  you  adjust  tem* 
perature  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  weather. 


IT  S  UP! 

Exclusive  Slide- 
Down  Windshield 
in  raised  position 
gives  maximum  face 
.and  chest  protec¬ 
tion. 


IT'S  DOWN! 

On  milder  days, 

just  slide  windshield 

down.  Save  time 
when  passing  under 
obstacles,  too. 


Stationary  model  is  also  available 

ONLY  COMFORT  HEATERS  OFFER 
"CLIMATIZED  DESIGN''  THROUGHOUT  I 
•  For  Normal  Protection-JjOM  FORTS  low  cost  Basic 


Unit  is  complete  less  windshield.^ windshield| 


•  For  Crosswind  Protection, <C0MF6R‘T>  - 

Extensions  are  low  cost  and  easy  to  a 
Windshield.  nu, 

•  For  Severest  Weather,  you  can  convert  V 
s&OMFORL  Heater  to  a  low  cost,  heated  trac. 

cab  by  adding  the  Cab  Top  to  Windshie 
Extensions.  ,  ... 

•  You  Can  Adjust  Warmth  easily  by  folding 
or  removing  the  Motor  Panel. 

•  Cold  or  Warm  Days,  the  -COMFORT  Side 

i  i _ .. _  _5  _ _ wide  tv 


can  be  closed' around  you  or  opened  wi< 
ventilation.  .  _ 

Windshields,  Extensions  and  Cab  Top  are  op  10 
at  small  additional  charge.  J 

SEE  YOUR  '.COMFORT.  DEALER  or  Write  for  Detai 


CfOl^FQRT  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
^2609  EL  Walnut.  Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
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'he  Candor 

HE  ANNUAL  Candor,  N.  Y.  school 
fair  held  on  the  school  grounds  on 
Ifriday,  September  28,  1956  was  highly 
jsiccessful.  Even  though  an  early  frost 
damaged  many  gardens  and  a 
[bug”  had  depleted  the  school  popula- 
Son,  the  fair  must  be  considered  one 
|if  the  best. 

One  hundred  eighty-nine  boys  and 
girls  exhibited  three  hundred  eighty- 
three  articles  in  the  six  departments  of 
lie  fair.  Each  winner  was  awarded  a 
[ribbon  for  each  of  the  four  places  and 
[later,  the  prize  winners  will  receive 
rash  awards  based  on  a  point  system, 
lie  money  is  donated  by  local  mer¬ 
chants. 


In  the  dairy  department,  Rose  Marie 
Goodrich,  a  junior  “vo-ag”  student  won 
(he  Grand  Champion  Holstein  Trophy 
with  her  three  year  old  heifer.  Robert 
Barden,  a  senior  “ag”  student  was 
ninner-up.  Donald  Strong  repeated  for 
the  second  year  in  winning  the  FFA 
showmanship  trophy.  Bob  Barden  was 
also  awarded  the  NYABC  Trophy  for 
the  best  artificially  sired  animal.  Other 
toy  winners  were:  Senior  calf,  James 
Bolton;  Two  Year  Old  Heifer,  Jack 
Andrews. 

In  the  poultry  department,  a  brother 
and  sister,  James  and  Elaine  Bolton 
won  Best  Hen  and  Best  Rooster  honors 
respectively*.  This  is  the  second  year 
James  had  won  this  honor. 

In  the  vegetable  department,  Lila 
Mae  Roberts  was  top  winner  with  five 
first,  three  seconds,  and  two  fourths. 
Following  closely  behind  were  Dawn 
Guggenheim,  Donna  Roberts  and  Re¬ 
gina  Zamoiski. 

In  the  homemaking  department  Pa¬ 
tricia  Hover  was  the  top  winner  with 
seven  firsts  and  three  seconds.  Other 
winners  were  Sandra  Haag,  4  firsts,  4 
seconds;  Lila  Mae  Roberts,  6  firsts,  1 
second;  Donna  Roberts,  5  firsts,  1  se¬ 
cond;  and  Gail  Austin,  3  firsts,  3  se¬ 
conds. 

Winners  in  the  flower  Show,  Lila  Mae 
Roberts,  7  firsts,  3  seconds,  3  thirds; 
Nancy  Strong,  1  first,  4  seconds,  1 


CAKE  CONTEST  FINALS 

AS  WE  GO  to  press,  the  big  choco¬ 
late  cake  contest  sponsored  jointly 
by  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
New  York  State  Grange  is  drawing  to 
an  exciting  close.  At  State  Grange  an¬ 
nual  session  in  Buffalo  this  week,  coun¬ 
ty  winners  are  competing  for  a  lot  of 
valuable  prizes  and  the  title  of  cham¬ 
pion  chocolate  cake  maker.  The  story 
cf  who  wins  the  contest  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  December  1  issue,  with 
Pictures  of  winners  and  their  prizes. 

In  the  meantime,  here  are  seven 
More  county  winners.  They  include  one 
Grange  brother,  Charles  Edwards, 
^D,  Mayfield,  of  whom  his  Pomona 
Service  &  Hospitality  Committee  chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Lena  Ortell,  writes:  “He  is 
0lIr  County  Deputy  and  very  interested 
11  all  Grange  projects.  He  enjoys  get- 
■lng  into  games  and  is  a  good  sport.” 
These  seven  Pomona  winners  complete 
list  of  53  county  champions  who 
ire  taking  part  in  the  finals  this  week : 


POMONA  WINNERS 

COUNTY  GRANGE  WINNERS 

Chautauqua  South  Harmony  Mrs.  Bertil  Lundgrcn 
""Mango  Otsenango  Miss  Hazel  Haight 

CMton  Mayfield  Charles  Edwards 

Ontario  Bristol  Valley  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Wright 

“Naans  Transit  Mrs.  Ruth  Kast 

"Msselaer  Taconic  Valley  Mrs.  Clement  Farnik 
"teuben  North  Urbana  Mrs.  Eldora  Decker 


Margaret  Karl 
Cattaraugus  County 
winner 


Mrs.  Harry  M.  Wright 
Ontario  County  winner 


School  Fair 

third;  Duane  Wolfe,  4  firsts;  Patricia 
Hover,  3  firsts,  1  fourth. 

In  the  handicraft  competition,  Ken 
Luciani  was  the  big  winner  with  2 
firsts,  2  seconds,  1  third  and  1  fourth. 
Following  Ken  were,  Betty  Jane  Wil¬ 
cox,  three  firsts;  Lila  Mae  Roberts,  1 
first,  three  seconds  and  James  Lord 
with  a  first,  second  and  third  place 
ribbon. 

In  the  tractor  operators  contest 
were  the  following  winners,  14-16 
years  of  age,  Wayne  Pruitt  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Barton,  tie  for  first;  Ralph  Van 
Etten,  second;  Anfinn  Aagaard,  third; 
James  Blow,  fourth;  17-19  years  of 
age,  Emil  Schumacker  and  Donald 
Strong,  tie  for  first;  Mervin  Hammond, 
second;  La  Verne  Smitlp  third. 

Lila  Mae  Roberts,  Donald  Strong  and 
Robert  Barden  were  judged  the  Grand 
Champion  showmen  of  the  fair  and 
each  will  be  awarded  a  trip  to  summer 
camp,  donated  by  the  Candor  Future 
Farmer  Chapter. 

—  a.  a.  — 

COOPERATIVE 
COUNCIL  MEETS 

DELEGATES  from  all  parts  of  New 
York  State  attended  the  8th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  New’ York  State  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  held  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  October  5-6,  at  Bib- 
bins  Hall  in  Ithaca. 

At  a  business  meeting  held  Friday 
morning,  members  of  the  Council 
approved  new  by-laws  providing  for 
membership  from  four  groups:  milk 
marketing  cooperatives,  purchasing  co¬ 
operatives,  general  marketing  coopera¬ 
tives;  and  other  purpose  cooperatives. 

They  re-elected  for  three  year  terms 
Fr<5d  Snyder,  Churchville,  Genesee  Val¬ 
ley  Cooperatives;  B.  J.  H.  Rikert,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Co-op;  Paul  Taber,  Ithaca,  G.L.F.; 
Harold  A.  Merrell,  Finger  Lakes  Honey 
Producers,  Groton;  Charles  Riley, 
Farmers’  Production  Credit  Association 
of  Syracuse;  Harold  L.  Creal,  Homer, 
New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Coopera¬ 
tive  ;  and  Edward  L.  Kent,  Andover, 
New  York  Certified  Seed  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative  Association. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  for  a 
three  year  term  was  R.  V.  Hemming  of 
Ithaca,  General  Manager  of  Empire 
Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative;  and 
for  a  two  year  term  George  Lamb, 
Westfield,  National  Grape  Cooperative. 

Meeting  for  an  early  morning  break¬ 
fast  Saturday,  directors  elected  Rikert 
as  President;  Creal,  vice-president; 
Taber,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  Kendall  S. 
Carpenter  of  Ithaca  as  Secretary. 

—  A.  a.  — 

STATE  FARM  RUREAU 
MEETS  NOVEMBER  ll-ltf 

A  panel  discussion  on  the  future  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State 
promises  to  be  a  highlight  of  the  47th 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
Farm  Bureau  at  Syracuse  Nov.  11-13. 
Dr.  Everett  Case,  president  of  Colgate 
University  and  chairman  of  the  “Case 
Committee,”  will  be  moderator  and  the 
panel  will  be  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  four  major  milk  cooperatives  in  the 
state. 

Panel  members  will  be:  Stanley  Ben- 
ham,  president,  Dairymen’s  League; 
J.  T.  Cribbs,  president,  Eastern  Milk 
Producers;  James  Young,  president, 
Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency.  The 
Mutual  Federation  will  be  represented, 
probably  by  Dr.  K.  A.  Shaul,  president. 
The  panel  discussion  will  be  at  8  p.m., 
Nov.  12,  with  a  question  and  answer  pe¬ 
riod  following. 

Important  issues  expected  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  three-day  session  in¬ 
clude:  Sales  taxes;  Should  farmers 
spend  more  for  milk  promotion?  Con¬ 
trol  of  trespassing;  Quotas  on  farm-fed 
wheat;  Child  labor;  Equal  assessment 
of  farm  and  non-farm  rural  homes;  and 
weight  limits  for  farm  truck  licenses. 


Morton  T-M  Salt  puts  extra  “gold”  in  your  milk  check 


Morton  MINEmALTZED  Salt 

for  more  milk. husky  calf  crop 


Only  a  few  extra  hundredweights 
of  milk  per  year  will  bring  in 
enough  to  pay  for  about  a  ton  of 
T-M  Salt.  Therefore,  it  is  livestock 
insurance  that  costs  you  practically 
nothing. f 

College  feeding  trials  conclusively 
prove  the  need  for  trace  minerals  in 
the  rations  of  all  livestock.  Most 
farm  lands  are  short  of  one  or  more 
of  the  essential  trace  minerals — 
cobalt,  iodine,  iron,  copper,  zinc 

Always  order  Morton  T-M  Salt . 


or  manganese.  So  feed  Morton 
T-M  Salt  the  year  ’round  to  guard 
against  mineral  deficiencies  .  .  .  as¬ 
sure  yourself  of  more  milk,  more 
meat,  more  wool  and  a  higher  return 
from  each  feed  dollar. 

The  cost  of  Morton  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt  over  ordinary  salt  is 
less  than  \<js  per  animal  per  week. 
Feed  it  free  choice,  even  if  you  feed 
a  major  mineral  supplement.  You 
know  they  need  it.  They  know  how  much, 

is  the  only  kind  you  should  use . 


Less  than  more  Less  than  }/%£  more  Less  than  more  Less  than  }4t  more 


MORTON  SALT 

At  your  feed  dealer’s— bags  or  blocks* 
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Dr.  Kendall  L. 
Dolge,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the 
Storrs  Agricultur¬ 
al  Experiment 
Station  at  the 
University  of 
Connecticut,  has 
joined  the  re- 
search  staff  of 
Wirthmore  Feeds. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
increased  use.  of  aluminum  roofing 
and  siding  on  farm  buildings.  If  you 
would  like  to  know  the  reason,  write 
for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  giving  the 
merits  and  benefits.  Address  your 
postcard  to  ALUMINUM  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA,  Agricultural  Section, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

G.  L.  F.  calf  starter  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  50  lb.  paper  bags  as  well  as 
in  100  lb.  burlap  bags.  G.  L.  F.  starter 
contains  aureomycin  to  prevent 
scours  and  increase  efficiency. 

If  you  have  wood  on  your  farm  and 
are  considering  burning  it,  pick  up 
your  October  20  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  On  page  30  you  will 
find  an  advertisement  of  ASHLEY 
WOOD  HEATERS;  on  page  44  an 
advertisement  of  SAM  DANIELS 
COMPANY  of  Hartford,  Vermont: 
and  on  page  45  the  Duo-therm,  made 
by  MOTOR  WHEEL  CORP.,  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

It  is  well-known  that  thousands  of 
farmers  like  to  hunt.  For  25c  you  can 
get  a  valuable  booklet  from  the 
ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Dept,  14, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  booklet  gives  in¬ 
formation  on  shooting  and  the  Ithaca 
Featherweight  Repeater. 


The  NEW  IDEA  FARM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  CO.,  at  'Coldwater,  Ohio  re- 
pox-ts  that  in  1955  official  contests, 
New  Idea  corn  pickers  averaged  17% 
less  corn  loss  than  the  average  loss 
of  other  pickers. 

Interest  in  wood  Burning  stoves 
and  furnaces  have  increased.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  speed  of  cutting 
wood  with  chain  saws,  many  of 
which  are  advertised  in  American 
Agriculturist,  and  partly  to  the  im¬ 
provements  in  wood  burning  stoves 
and  furnaces.  Chain  saws  advertised 
in  American  Agriculturist  are:  HOME: 
LITE,  MC  CULLOUGH,  AND  LOMBARD 
GOVERNOR. 

A  new  bulletin,  “Automation  comes 
to  the  Dairy  Farm”  is  yours  for  the 
asking  from  the  PERFECTION 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
136-A  S.  State  St.,  Belvidere,  Ill.  It 
gives  information  on  a  new  milking 
machine  lid  that  automatically  shuts 
off  milking  in  each  quarter  when  the 
milk  flow  stops. 

HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  Ashland,  Ohio, 
has  recently  announced,  a  new  reme¬ 
dy  for  coccidiosis  called  bifuran.  This 
is  a  special  combination  of  two  nitro- 
furans  and  is  not  only  effective  in 
treating  coccidiosjs,  but  has  also  im¬ 
proved  feed  conversion  and  main¬ 
tained  broiler  growth  while  fighting 
off  secondary  infection. 

An  economical,  pre-cut  farm  build¬ 
ing  has  been  developed  by  the 
ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERI¬ 
CA,  1501  Alcoa  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pa.  Designed  originally  as  a  poultry 
house,  it  is  adaptable  to  many  uses. 
For  further  information,  write  BOND 
BROTHERS,  INC.,  590  Starks  Bldg., 
Louisville  2,  Ky. 


(730)  22 


• —  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  19] 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots  E.  C. 

Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. _ 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville.  Greene,  Wed¬ 
nesdays  ;  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 
REGISTERED  Ayrshire  Heifer  calves,  sired  by 
Greenrange  5th  Extra  polled  bull.  525.00 — up. 
Also  Border  Qollie  Pups.  Leslie  Day,  Fly  Creek, 
New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE:  15  large,  registered  Holsteins,  due 
September  and  October  with  first  calves.  One  of 
the  best  producing  herds  in  County.  Certified, 
accredited,  classified.  Lonergan  Brothers.  Homer, 
New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown.  N.  Y. 
IMMEDIATE  Dispersal  of  entire  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  with  calves  by 
side.  Also  many  heifers  and  steers.  Don't  miss 
this  unusual  opportunity  to  purchase  this  select 
going  herd.  Priced  to  sell  quickiy!  Phone  Fort 
Ann,  New,  York,  4910.  Mr.  Fayette  Evans.  Come 

and  see  them !  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Angus  cows,  some  with’ 
calves  at  side,  a  few  at  beef  prices.  Fan  Ling 
Farms,  Hamilton,  New  York 


HEREFORDS  _ 

THIS  IS  an  ideal  time  to  start  a  beef  cattle 
herd.  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  purchase  Regis¬ 
tered  Hereford  heifer  calves,  either  polled  or 
horned,  from  members  of  the  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association.  Write  for  Directory 
and  information:  Hereford  Association.  21  Wing 
Hall,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

REDUCING  Hereford  Herd.  Two  horned  cows, 
balance  pplled.  With  or  without  calves.  Will 
Perry,  Sup't  Cantitoe  Corners.  Katonah.  New 
York, _ 

WANTED:  Purebred,  polled.  Hereford  service 
bull.  Paul  Ott,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 

FOR  SALETvFifteen  purebred  Hereford  cows,  two 
to  six  years  old.  C.  W.  Skeele.  DeRuyter.  N.  Y. 
SEVEN  grade  Hereford  cows.  One  polled  pure¬ 
bred.  All  Dominoes.  Five  calves  included.  Reg¬ 
istered  polled  bull.  Grandson  Trumode  Dominoe 
100th.  Gentle.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Francis 
H.  Bucher,  Little  Genesee,  New  York. 


SHEEP  _ 

10  REGISTERED  Shropshire  ewes,  one  and  two 
years.  $30.00.  Bred  free.  Russell  Luce.  Groton, 
New  York.  408M2. 

BREEDING  Flock — registered  Karakuls.  Limited 
number.  Priced  to  sell.  J-K  Stock  Farm, 
Boscawen.  New  Hampshire. 

CORRIEDALE  Sheep  —  Increase  your  incentive 
payments  with  Corriedales.  Assure  your  future 
profits  now.  Buy  New  York  State  Corriedales. 
Rams  and  ewes  available.  For  list  write  Fred  C. 
Tilton,  Secretary,  New  York  State  Corriedaie 

Ass’n..  Holcomb,  New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  One  Columbia  Ram  and  twenty 
Corriedaie  Ewes.  C.  W.  Skeele,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  Suffolk  rams  for  breeding.  Yvonne 
Vanderhoff,  Elmira,  New  York.  RD1.  Phone 
2 -1048. 


SWINE 

REGISTERED  or  unregistered  Yorkshire  pigs. 

Glenn  Giffin.  Russell  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Suckling  pigs,  $5  up.  Casale  Bros., 
Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York. 
Phones— Utica  2-1091—27609. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS _ 

MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live- 
siock  Marketing  cooperative  lop  markets  lor 
all  livestock.  Empiie ,  managers  will  help  vou 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire:  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business 


DOGS  _ 

GERMAN' Shepherds :  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
GERMAN  Snepherds.  No  white  breeding,  cham- 
pidn  bloodlines.  Protect  your  children  with  a 
guard  and  companion.  The  dog  of  today.  E.  A. 
Foote,  Unionville.  New  York.  Phone  Port  Jervis 
33861 _ 

AIREDALE  pups.  A.K.C.  litter  registered,  males 
$25. 00, females  $20.00.  Stanley  Smith,  Monmouth, 
Maine. _ _ _ 

COLLIE  Puppies,  register-ch  excellent  quality. 
Friendly,  affectionate,  reasonable.  Carlru  Collies, 

South  Vernon,  Mass. _ _ _ 

COLLIE  Shepherd  crossbred  pups  2  months  old. 
Sire  purebred  Collie.  Dam,  purebred  English 
Shepherd.  Stock  dog  strain.  Worth  $25.00,  re¬ 
duced  to  $10.00.  Black,  white,  tan  males  and 
females.  Tan  and  white  males  and  females. 
Ship  anywhere.  Ralph  H.  Carver,  West  Leyden, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and~  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets  > .  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc..  Box  106.  Hudson, 

N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. _ 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281  _ 

BABY  Chicks  $5.75 — 100  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4.  Penna 

iBABY  CHICKS  all  heavies  $7.00;  per  1 6( V  $  13.00 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once. 
Kline’s  Poultry,  Strausstown  Pennsylvania. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  OHICKS _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  *  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also.  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm.  Inc.  Route  3A.  Ithaca.  N.  1 


POULTRY  RAISERS— Bargain  rates  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only 
$1.00.  Trial  offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue 
packed  with  raising  helps.  Problems  answered. 
Subscribe  Today!  Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  10. 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 


R1CHQU  ALITY  Legnorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  vears  oreeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  ciean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms  Wallace  H  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart 
New  York. 


THINK  of  the  breeding  back  of  Meadow  View 
Chicks.  New  this  .year — a  new  strain  cross  Leg¬ 
horn;  an  all  Harco  Sex-Link.  (Black  pullets;  a 
new  White  Cornish -White  Rock  Cross,  for  faster 
growth,  top  feed  efficiency  and  wonderful  confor¬ 
mation.)  First  generation  stock  in  Mount  Hope 
Leghorns — Harco  Barred  Rocks  —  Harco  Rhode 
Island  Reds — Lawton  White  Rocks.  Our  new 
colored  folder  is  now  ready.  Please  write  for  it. 
You1  will  be  interested.  NY-US  approved.  Pul- 
lorum-tvphoid  clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks. 
Henry  M.  Fryer,  Phone  7504,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America— White 
Leghorns— Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets), 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediare  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  .these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized  —  4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexod  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


BANTAMS 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Inc. 

*  "Binghamton,  New  York. 


WHITE  Silkies  Bantams,  early  hatched.  Wade 
Johnson,  Frankfort,  New  York 


DUCKS 


GIANT  Rouen  ducks  our  specialty  22  years. 
W.  H.  Armstrong  Lisbon,  New  York. 


RAW  FURS 

LAW  FURS:  For  top  market  prices.  Ship  to 
/alter  A.  Carr,  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea,  Mass, 
/ill  call  for  large  lots  in  Massachusetts. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS  For  Sale.  Good  ratters.  Leon  Eaton, 
Cortland,  New  York.  R.  D.  No.  2. 


TRAPPERS'  SUPPLIES 


TRAPPERS:  Before  buying  supplies  send  for  my 
free  catalogue  listing  most  all  trapper  supplies 
at  lowest  prices.  Walter  A.  Carr,  Sharp  Lot 
Road,  Swansea,  Mass. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Freed  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  li.  Towa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  —  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEER:  Charles  Vosburgh,  produces  re¬ 
sults.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Phone  SK6-8133  Cort¬ 
land,  New-  York. 


LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  New  Y'ork. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS  Special  —  C.  A  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500.000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma 
cal  Co  .  Box  1.  Bardonia,  New  York. 


ACUTE  Chronic  mastitis  controlled  best  by 
“Mastikure”  Polymix  No.  6  in  12  cc.  disposable 
plastic  syringe  containing  600,000  units  penicillin 
plus  higher  potency  ingredients.  Introductory  off¬ 
er.  one  syringe  parcels,  postpaid  $1.00.  This 
dollar  applied  on  next  order  for  8  syringe  con¬ 
tainer.  “Dusty  Doc”  Daly,  Townsend,  Mass. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 


GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed,  low  digging  time 
prices.  Large  $14.95,  medium  $11.95  per  1000 
F.O.B.  Large  per  100.  $3.75  postpaid.  H.  Gordon. 
Southoid,  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS 


MUSHROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash. 
Spawn  plus  newest'  manureless  growing,  market¬ 
ing  methods.  $1.00  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA, 
611  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J. 


FRUIT 


A  MESSAGE  To  you  folks  who  know  the  dit- 
ference,  and  demand  good,  fully  ripe,  juicy 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  Direct  from  the  grove 
to  your  door  just  as  Mother  Nature  prepares 
them  for  you.  My  low  priced  Economy  Pack  will 
surely  be  a  delightful  surprise.  Write  me  for  full 
information  on  this  pack  for  your  seasons  re¬ 
quirements,  stating  approximate  number  pounds 
you  will  need  from  November  through  May.  Jim 
Shofner,  Tavares,  Florida. 


HONEY 


VERMONT  Clover  Honc.v;  5  lb.  tins  crearhed  or 
liquid  $2.50.  Chunk  comb  $3.00.  Postpaid.  Ro¬ 
bert  Mead.  White  River  Jet.,  Vermont. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALOG — FREE!  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3,020  properties  described,  36  states, 
coast-to-coast.  World’s  largest;  56  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R.  4th  Avenue.  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


175  ACRE  farm  on  main  highway,  12  miles  from 
Albany.  Modern  eleven  room  house;  six  bed¬ 
rooms.  oil  heat,  fireplace,  large  porch  screened 
and  glassed  in.  Farm  pond,  also  two  creeks. 
Orchard,  spring  water  in  house  and  barns.  Stan¬ 
chions  for  26  head.  Big  barn,  garage  for  ten 
cars.  Farm  all  woven  wire  fencing.  Now  running 
150  ewes.  Land  in  trefoil.  Owner,  immediate  pos¬ 
session.  Price  $23,000  with  half  cash  required. 
Claude  Quay,  Feura  Bush,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome,  New  York. 


NEW  24”  Wipg  Stripoer  $275.00.  bottled  gas 
scalder  $65.00,  Diesel  chain  saw  $150.00.  C. 
Loomis.  Bainbridge,  New  York. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings. 
Government,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants, 
motors,  hydraulics,  compressors,  pumps,  power 
winches,  transit  levels,  tools,  hundreds  items. 
Free  new  giant  catalog.  Surplus  Center.  851  O 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
new  and  used  tractor  parts,  150  makes  and  mod¬ 
els.  1956  catalog  ready,  send  25c,  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation.  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 


WELDERS  110  Volts — Vs”  metal  $6.95  plus  50c 
postage.  Vi”  metal  $21.95  F.O.B.  Complete 
ready  to  use.  Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  H,  Quincy 
69,  Mass. 


SILOS.  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  RD  it 2,  Norwich.  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders — also 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield.  Illinois 


CORN  Binders,  corn  pickers,  hay  balers,  trac¬ 
tors  (all  sizes),  going  at  cost — most  makes,  new 
and  used.  Gardiner,  Machinery  Acres,  Mullica 
Hill,  New  Jersey.  Phone  GRidley  8-6291  or  write 
or  visit.  Twine  $8.50  per  bale. 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly, 
lists  all  sales.  Buy  jeeps,  tractors,  etc.  direct 
from  Government  Next  4  issues  $1.00.  Govern¬ 
ment  Surplus,  Paxton,  Illinois. 


LOOKING  For  a  Real  Bargain?  Check  these 
used  equipment  buys  from  Casellini-Venable 
Corp.,  your  Caterpillar  Dealei”  Cat  D7  Tractor. 
3T  series  w/LPC  Ilyd.  straight  dozer  and 
canopy  top.  Certified  Buy.  Cat  D6-60”  Tractor, 
8U  series,  1952  w/Hyd.  bulldozer,  special  as  is 
price.  Cat  D2-50”  Tractor  with  Ilyster  winch 
only.  A  very  good  Certified  Buy  at  $3350.  Cat 
D4-44”  Tractor.  5T  series  w/La  Plante  Choate 
bulldozer  and  Hyster  winch.  As  is.  $2500.  Inter¬ 
national  TD-14  with  Isaacson  Hyd.  bulldozer, 
good  condition.  Buy  &  Try,  (only  $4500.  Terra  - 
trge  GT-25  tractor  only,  new  1951,  very  good 
condition,  ready  to  go.  Reduced  as  is  price,  $800. 
Cat  D318  power  unit  with  extended  base,  out¬ 
board  bearing,  new  1954,  excellent  condition. 
Bonded  Buy.  Caterpillar  D8800  power  unit,  out¬ 
board  bearing,  base,  very  good,  $2900.  Many 
other  good  buys  in  motor  graders,  power  units, 
electric  sets,  etc.  Contact  us  for  your  needs! 
Casellini-Venable  Corp..  Barre,  Vermont.  Tel. 
Gr6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  registered 
trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  the  best  in  used  equip¬ 
ment:  Houghton- Arnold  Machinery  Co.,  your 
Caterpillar  Dealer.  1954  front  end  loader.  A  Cat 
D4-60”  tractor  with  HT  4  bucket  and  No.  44 
Hyd.  control.  Repairs  complete,  in  top  shape, 
Certified  Buy.  Cat  D4-60”  tractor  with  La  Plante 
Choate  Hyd.  angledozer.  Low  Buy  and  Try 
price,  $2200.  Cat  D2-50”  tractor,  all  repaired, 
ready  to  work— Certified  Buy.  Model  AD  Cle- 
trac  w/Ware  Hyd.  Straight  dozer.  Buy  &  Try 
price  only  $1700.  Cat  D6-74”  tractor  w/Hyster 
D6N  towing  winch  and  industrial  logging  canopy 
cab.  Very  good  Buy  &  Try.  $5000.  TD6  Inter¬ 
national  tractor  with  telescoping  boom  and  winch 
Low  price.  Buy  &  Try.  Cat  D4-60”  tractor  with 
Cat  4A  dozer  and  No.  44  control.  Buy  &  Try 
Cat  No.  12  Motor  Grader  equipped  wjjth  V-plow 
and  snow  wing.  1950  machine.  Certified  Buy. 
Model  H.  Farmall  with  Hyd.  front  end  loader 
and  plows.  Good  buy  for  farmer  at  $1'00.  Cat 
erpiller  D2-50”  Tractor  at  low  Buy  &  Try  price 
of  $1300.  Send  a  postcard,  write,  wire  for  full 
listing.  Houghton-Arnold  Machinery  Co..  Port¬ 
land.  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce  5-3121.  Caterpillar  and 
Cat  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANB’OLD  Fot.os — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100.  Elkins 
Park.  Penna. 


SPECIAL  Trial  Offer.  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  beautiful  ring-bound 
plastic  album,  only  25c  I2-35c.  Young  Photo 

Service.  62C,  Schenectady  1,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND 

CLOSING  DATES 

Nov,  17  Issue . 

Oec.  1  Issue . 

..  ..Closes  Nov  1 A  , 

Dec.  1  5  Issue . 

. Closes  Nov.  30 

Jon.  5  Issue . 

. Closes  Dec.  21 

-  _  - .  ^ 

HELP  WAWED 

HEL|J  WANTED  on  'arge  Daily  Farm.  Steal 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sil 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  al 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-275W 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N  j 


GENERAL  farmer^  (married'  man)  for  barn  al 

field  work.  Good  pay,  modern  house  and  fail 
produce  offered.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pieasal 
Grove,  New  Jersey.  Prescott  7-4737. 


MEN  WANTED  For  Large  Dairy  Farm.  Steal 

year-round  employment.  Furnished  houses  f| 
married  men  and  boarding  house  for  single  men 
Top  wages  paid.  Automatic  increases.  Garelickl 
Brothers  Farms.  Inc.,  Franklin.  Mass.  Telephone! 
Franklin  419.  after  5:30  P.  M.  Woonsocket.  R. 
Poplar  9-7996. 


BIG  MONEY  Daily:  Two  minute  demons tratil 

makes  easy  sale.  Demonstrate  and  sell  Cam! 
bell’s  Gro-Green  with  Dietene  Fertilizer  and 
trogen  solutions.  Only  company  manufacture 
all  formulas  for  all  fertilizer  needs.  Est.  192L 
Free  sample  and  demonstrating  kit  free.  Full  or] 
part  time.  Campbell  Company,  Rochelle  220,  IB 


MARRIED  MAN — Dependable,  all  around  fair, 
hand,  willing  to  milk  fluctuating  dairy  in  a  ded 
er  herd  in  Central  New  York.  Other  help  have] 
been  with  us  five  years.  Prefer  man  who  desirjl 
permanence  and  security.  Write  stating  expeif 
ence.  age,  size  family,  when  available.  B. 
Edinger  &  Sons,  c/o-  Murlyn  Edinger,  Tull| 
N.  Y..  RD  1. 


CLEANS  Windpws  without  mess.  Strange  “dd 

cleaning-cloth.  Replaces  liquids.  Windows  glead 
Samples  sent  on  trial  Kristee  Co..  Dept.  10| 
Akron  8,  Ohio. 


WANTED,  single  poultryman  Permanent  jd 

care  layers.  Room  and  board.  State  age.  expen 
ence.  A  Gessner.  Hampton  Bays.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  J 


MARRIED  man  for  general  dairy  farm  locati 
central  New  York.  Opportunity  for  advancemer 
References  required.  Partridge  Hill.  Farm.  Bi 

A  A,  Barneveld.  New  York_. _ 

HOUSEMOTHER’S  assistant  and  a  dietitian 
teach  teen-age  girls  housekeeping  arid  ,cookin_ 
School  is  located  outside  Philadelphia.  Resided! 
positions  with  social  security  and  other  benefit, 
Sleighton  Farm  School  Darling,  Pennsylvania. 


SEVERAL  nationally  advertised  farm  equipmei 
lines  available  as  supplement  to  your  presei 
lines  if  you  call  upon  New  England  Dealer. 
Write  Box  514-GH.  American  Agriculturis 
Ithaca.  New  York,  giving  particulars  and  whe 
available  for  interview. 


ECONOMIST  to  do  larm  labor  market  analys 
in  Rochester  Area  Must  have  bachelor's  degri 
and  foui  years  experience  in  economic  research 
socio-economic  research,  or  similar  combinatic 
of  education  and  experience  Immediate  openim 
Starting  salary  $5,390  Five  annual  raises 
$6,620.  Write  Recruitment  Office.  State  Depar 
ment  ot  Civil  Service,  Albany,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

5(5,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  qualit 


price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere  VV 
Martin,  Plainfield.  Vermont. 


CEDAR  POLES  foi  pole'  barns.  Penta  treated  f( 
durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  ft 
driving  15  cents  each  at  yard.  Truck  load  at 
liveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  or 
posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell.  Northeast  low 
line  Road.  Marcellus,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


HORSETAIL  Hair  Wanted:  Will  pay  cash,  sma 
or  large  quantities.  Handy  Trading  Company  < 
America  tOIOR.  S.  Hill  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cali 


HIGHER  prices  paid  t'01  United  States  coins  0 
Stewart  Gay  Montieello.  New  York 


$4,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Unci 
culated  Dollars  1804  to  1839.  1893-S.  13Jo-l 

1903-0  pay  $100.00-U5, 000.00  Certain  dates- 
small  cents  before  1915,— $325.00:  dimes  befo 
1917. — $2.000.00 ;  quarters  before  1924.— M.bui 
.00;  half  dollars  before  1905, —  $1,000.00:  . 
pieces,- — —$70.00;  3  c  pieces, — •  $90.00;  half  dime 
—$500.00.  Hundreds  of  others  worth  $10. 0U- 
$1,000.00.  Canadian  coins, — 1921 — 5C  sme 

$50.00.  1889 — dimes $25. Ou.  1875  quarters 

$50.00.  1921— 50c— $200.00.  Wanted— 20C  Piece 
gold  coins,  paper  money,  etc.  Our  large  iuu 
trated  guarantee  buying — selling  catalogue,  gn  j 
complete  all  coin  information— send  $1,00- 
chase  catalogue  before  sending  coins,  wortnyco 
Corporation.  leaders  Numismatic  Quotauoi 
( K-217-C)  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

WHOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cat 


log.  Big  discounts,  free  delivery.  and  d0,u 
S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases  Senfl 1  ■■ 
refundable.  Akron  Distributors,  12  Cedar.  Akio 

New  York.  .  _ _ _ _ _ - 

PSORIASIS  Sufferers :  Discouraged?  Write  Jc 


rouiu  HOIO  ouuciua.  .  r>n 

free  important  information  today!  Pixacoi 
Box  3583RA,  Cleveland  18,  Ohio. 

SELL  LADIES'  hand  “loomed  100%  nylon 
for  church  and  grange  projects.  Fast  sene 
good  commission  Write:  Josephine  E-  uai 

P.  O.  Box  514.  Gatlin  burg.  Tennessee.  _ ... 

QUIET  PIECES!  Beautiful  Colors!  l‘w  lbs 

SI. 00:  3%  lbs.,  $2.00.  Satisfaction  •Guarantee' 

Ward  42- A  Manchester.  Springfield  a.  JSS 
TAKE  LARKIN, Orders.  Generous  rewards.  Fr 
gifts.  Write  for  catalog.  Larkin  Co..  ■ 

Buffalo  10.  New  York _ _ _ _ _ — - 

LADIES  'don’t  climb  on  chairs  and  stoolFH 
reach  those  articles  on  your  high  paniry  sne^^ 


iticiuu  Liiuavr  ai  tu-ico  ou  join  * - .  * -i.wK 

Get  m>  easy  reach  item,  only  50  cents  postp 

Benj  M.  Lincoln,  Columbia.  Connecticut. _ _ 

SELL  LADIES’  fancy  leather  mittens.  ZiPP< 
purse  attached.  Five  pairs  -five  dollars.  J 


$1.50.  Return  mittens  within  ten  days— moniy 
funded.  Hartin’s  Mittens.  Gloversville.  Nev-  J — - 

handbar 


SELL  NYLONS,  neckties,  socks,  rugs. 


Moneymakers  Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ — —■ 

FREE — Big  new  wholesale  catalog!  Up  (?  _?„, 


saving  for  you,  family,  friends  on 
known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances. 
cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling  Pau  a 
Write:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846- AY,  unit 

42,  Illinois. _ _ _ ,.  ' 

UNION  LOOMS  for  profitable  weaving-  w®a 
rugs  at  home  for  neighbors  on  $69-00 


Loom.  Thousands  doing  it.  Booklet  ftep . 
craft  Go.  Adams  St  BOonville,  New  xo — 


SI. 


HOME  MADE  Aprons,  bib  aprons,  SML- 
each.  Half  aprons  $1.00  each.  Dolls  ai « 
clothespin  bags.  $1.25.  Money  back  Sdai 
Betty  K.  Gifts,  177  New  Britain  Ave.,  Han 


Connecticut. 
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If  you’re  putting 
up  with  an  inef¬ 
ficient,  unde- 
pendable  pump, 
better  get  the 
facts  on  a  new 
completely-auto- 
natic  Jacuzzi  jet  water  system. 

Jacuzzi's  rugged  new  jets  are 
feigned  to  modernize  your  liv¬ 
ing  by  delivering  up  to  35% 
more  pressure  and  20%  more 
water  than  other  pumps  their 
size. 

tad  what’s  more,  a  new  Ja- 
cuzzi  starts  paying  for  itself 
light  away.  Won’t  pump  air 
while  power  bills  soar.  Won’t 
lose  prime  even  on  wells  to 
400  feet.  No  moving  parts  be¬ 
low  ground  to  cause  trouble. 
Don't  settle  for  less! 

FREE  bulletins 

Mail  coupon  for  full  details. 


"AUTOMATIC 
WATER” 


is 


your  answer 


»e  choosey 
soy jacuzzi 


JACUZZI  Bros.  Inc. 


Upper  Court  5t.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free  bulletins  and  name  of  my  nearest 
Jacuzzi  dealer.  Depth  to  water  level  at  my  place  is 


abouL 


feet. 


Name- 


Address- 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


RIBBON  Remnants,  Xmas  or  pastel,  assorted 
lengths,  widths,  100  yards  $1.00  postpaid.  Ribbon 
Wchange,  Box  211,  Whitman,  Mass. 

|50%  PROFIT  Baking  New  Greaseless  Doughnuts 
(■m  kitchen.  Grocers  buy  daily.  Free  plans.  George 
ray,  3605  South  15th,  Minneapolis  7,  Minnesota. 

SWITCHES  $2 — Baby  Booties  50c.  Eva  Mack, 
union  Springs,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS  Cards  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid. 
hQuiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
Caledonia,  New  York. _ 

LEATHER  jackets  renovated  expertly,  reason- 
Free  circular.  Dept.  64.  Berlew  Mfg.  Co.. 
■TOport,  New  York. 


B0 TRESPASSING,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pro- 

111  5 .1®*'  elc-  Eight  signs  9  x  12  weatherproofed 
«oth,  ,$2.00.  Thure  Holm,  Duxbury.  Mass. _ 

.0  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples.  Prices,  Free. 

ijgjh  65  Cottage  Middletown.  New  York. 

STEWART  Clippers  repaired.  Large  parts  stock 

“Sures  prompt  return.  Blades  sharpened,  enclose 
!!?•  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  James  E.  Wetter- 
!|Ann,  LaFargeviile.  New  York, _ 

CYPRESS  stock  tanks,  round  or  rectangular. 

«st  a  lifetime.  Any  size.  Ideal  storage  for 
*ler,  molasses,  brewers’  grains,  or  what  have 
'0lt  Shipped  assembled  or  knocked  down.  We 
'Manufacture  here.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Wal- 
wn,  New  York. 

UPPER  Blades  Sharpened.  24  hour  service, 
guaranteed.  Enclose  $1.00  per  set.  Clippers, 
ie'v  blades  and  parts.  Clippers  repaired.  Law- 
DuMond,  Walton,  New  York. 

&VE  UP  to  $12.  Yearly  per  cow  on  feed  costs 
C"  Chow-Chart!  Durable  plastic  frame  9”  x  5” 
5®  aluminum  clamp  to  fit  any  size  stanchion 
iJP®'  front  holds  changeable  printed  card  for 
reduction,  breeding  data.  Back,  facing  feed  al- 
£’  blank  for  chalking  correct  grain  measure, 
peioped  and  tested  by  dairyman.  You  need 
^  Chow-Chart  for  each  cow.  Low  as  75c  each 
ptpaid,  21  or  more.  Free  folder.  Write  Chow- 
;5JT__Box  742A,  Bath,  New  York. 

TODAY  for  your  boxed,  all  occasion  or 
jHr  Christmas  (21)  cards.  From  $1.45  and  up. 
«AS  30  cents  postage.  Send  orders  at  once  to 
l^ge  Booker,  1335  John  Street,  Cincinnati  14, 

MONEY  from  farming?  Write  for  the 
u0Wlhore  Manual — a  guide  to  better  farming, 
j,  obligation.  Also  ask  about  the  Growmore 
S  Franchise,  if  interested  in  field  seed  sales 
i;.K:  Gardner  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  51  Spencer 

— Rochester  3,  New  York. _ 

$USTMAS  Special:  Buiova  Benrus,  Welbros 
PjCbes,  etc.  Save  25  to  50%.  Box  521AA,  Pea- 
^LMass. _ _ 

Churches,  Organizations.  We  mimeo- 
APh  programs,  newsletters,  announcements,  etc. 
"'bendable  quick  service.  Complete  price  list  on 
jz!j®gt.  Blatchley’s.  Monson,  Mass. 

jG  PROFITS  raising  earthworms,  Complete 

and  marketing  instructions  35c  postpaid. 

g. breeding  stock.  Elgan  Enterprizes,  Box  127, 
liner,  New  York. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS’  MEETINGS 


DESIGNED  to  bring  to  interested 
dairymen  information  and  material 
not  available  from  usual  sources  is  the 
series  of  meetings  known  as  the  New 
York  Breeders’  Institute,  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Holstein-Friesian  Assn., 
Inc.,  Ithaca.  The  1956  Institute  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  various  locations 
across  the  state  the  last  week  in  No¬ 
vember,  with  each  meeting  starting  at 
10:30  a.m. 

Meetings  are  open  to  all  dairymen, 
regardless  of  breed  affiliation.  Two  of 
the  three  scheduled  members  are  Mr. 
Jack  Fraser,  owner  of  the  famous  Can¬ 
adian  Holstein  breeding  establishment, 
Spring  Farm,  and  breeder  of  such  noted 
animals  as  Spring  Farm  Juliette  and 
Spring  Farm  Fond  Hope;  and  Prof. 
J.  G.  (Jim)  Hays,  former  dairy  exten¬ 
sion  specialist  at  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Mr.  Fraser’s  topic  is  “Experience 
and  Advice  to  Young  Breeders  in  De¬ 
veloping  a  Purebred  Herd.”  Prof.  Hays 
is  expected  to  give  his  famous  talk  on 
purebred  breeding  practices,  illustrated 
with  his  special  True  Type  model  cow. 

The  1956  meetings  are  scheduled  as 
follows:  Nov.  26  at  Wyoming  County 
Community  Center,  Arcade;  Nov.  27  at 
Monroe  County  Agricultural  Center, 
Rochester;  Nov.  28  at  Belleville  Central 
School,  Belleville,  Jefferson  County; 
Nov.  29  at  the  Madison  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Center,  Morrisville;  and  Nov. 
30  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  County,  Hu¬ 
guenot  Grange  Hall. 

Each  meeting  starts  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  continues  until  3:30  p.m.,  with  an 
hour  for  lunch.  Final  event  of  each  day 
is  a  panel  discussion  with  the  panel 
consisting  of  the  speakers  and  two  or 
three  prominent  dairymen  from  the 
area  in  which  the  meeting  is  held. 

Prof.  Ray  Albrectsen,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  chairman  of  the  Institute 
Committee  and  is  also  chairman  and 
moderator  of  the  meetings.  Further 
information  may  be  obtained  from 

A  FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

son,  was  called  to  Springfield  by  the 
.board  of  directors  to  become  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  “E.H.”, 
as  he  is  affectionately  known  not  only 
in  his  own  Northeast  but  throughout 
America,  was  one  of  the  great  pioneers 
of  the  new  Farm  Credit  service.  As 
many  a  farmer  will  remember,  the 
years  following  the  first  world  war 
through  the  20’s,  and  especially  through 
the  great  depression  of  the  30’s,  were 
turbulent  ones.  If  farmers  think  they 
have  hard  times  now,  they  should  re¬ 
member  the  30’s.  All  of  that  time,  under 
the  leadership  of  Ed  Thomson,  his  able 
assistants,  and  his  board  of  directors, 
the  Land  Bank  was  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
to  thousands  of  northeastern  farmers 
facing  financial  disaster.  During  those 
bad  years,  many  and  many  a  man  had 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  and  actual  help  he 
received  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Springfield  and  his  own  neighbors, 
officers  and  directors  of  his  national 
farm  loan  association.  Shortly  after 
“E.H.’s”  retirement,  “Hi”  Munger  be¬ 
came  president  of  all  the  Springfield 
Farm  Credit  units.  When  “Hi”  retired, 
he  was  followed  by  the  present  presi¬ 
dent,  Myron  Peabody. 

Both  nationally  and  in  District  No.  1 
farmers  have  been  fortunate  in  their 
leadership.  Our  own  Bill  Myers,  Dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  became  famous  throughout  the 
United  States  as  a  national  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  Al¬ 
most  without  exception  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  right  down  to  now,  in  ability, 
leadership  and  sincerity,  administrators 
and  directors  have  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  make  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
what  its  founders  intended  it  to  be,  a 
great  service  institution  to  agriculture. 


Prof.  Albrectsen  or  from  W.  D.  Brown, 
Secy.,  New  York  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn.,  Inc.,  Ithaca. 

There  is  a  registration  charge  of 
$1.00  per  person  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  the  meetings.  All  interested  dairy¬ 
men  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting  most  convenient  for  them. 

—  A.  a.  — 

COMING  MEETINGS 

r 

Nov.  11-13  New  York  Farm  Bureau 
at  Syracuse. 

Nov.  14-21  National  Grange  at 
Rochester. 

Nov.  27  Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Dairy  Boosters,  Powers  Hotel, 
Rochester. 

Nov.  27-28  Annual  meeting  New  York 
State  Milk  Distributors,  Powers  Hotel, 
Rochester. 

Nov.  22-30  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  48th  Annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


(This  advertisement  is  a  correction  of  the  date 
appearing  in  the  October  6,  1956  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Page  23.) 

Annual  New  York  State 

Beef  Cattle  Breeders  and 
Feeders  Improvement  Project 

Caledonia,  New  York 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10th 

(500  head) 

Empire  Market  Stockyards,  Caledonia, 
New  York 

Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  steers  and 
heifers. 

Carefully  selected  last  spring's  calves.  All 
calves  inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 
Graded  according  to  quality  the  day  prior 
to  the  sale.  Inspection  of  cattle  and  grad¬ 
ing  demonstrations  during  the  morning 
of  each  sale  day. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG  WRITE  TO  SALE  MGR. 
Bob  Watson,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


23  (731) 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  AND 
FARM  MACHINERY  DISPERSAL 
Monday,  Nov.  5th  —  10:30  A.M. 

Sale  at  the  farm,  I  mile  north  of  Centerfield,  N.  Y.  on 
McCann  Rd.,  (just  off  Routes  5  &  20)  4  miles  west  of 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  50 

T.B.  Accredited — Calfhood  Vaccinated — Bangs  Certified 
Dispersing  one  of  Ontario  County’s  top  DHIA  Herds. 
A  herd  founded  on  the  blood  of  Prince  Rupert  Posch. 
Featuring  six  daughters  of  Liberty  Hill  Carnation  Ted 
with  records  to  700  fat — 2x.  Several  other  500-600  lb. 
cows.  This  is  a  Fail  freshening  herd,  all  remaining 
springers  carrying  service  to  NYABC  bulls.  Farm  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  sold  at  10:30  A.M. 

Cattle  Sold  in  Tent — Catalogs  at  Ringside  —  Lunph 
Available.  —  Edward  W.  Finnerty,  Owner.  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sale  Mgr.  &  Auct. 
Bergen,  N.  Y.  Phone:  146 


Last  Call  !  —  Don't  Miss  ! 

Heaven  Hill  Reduction  Sale 

NOVEMBER  24,  1956 

Pavilion  Sales  Barn,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  6  Miles  East  on 
U.  S.  Route  30. 

Selling  57  Registered  Jerseys 

Many  Fresh  Or  Close  Up 
^  

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  REGIONAL 
HOLSTEIN  SALE 

.  (Western  New  Yorb-Livingston-Monroe- 
Wyoming  Co.  Clubs) 

Thursday,  Nov.  8,  1956  —  12:30  P.M. 

At  the  Erie  Co.  Fairgrounds  —  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

70  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  70 

This  is  a  consignment  of  Western  New  York’s  finest 
fresh  or  close-up  dairy  cows  and  heifers:  cows  with 
records  up  to  700  lbs.  Fat  on  2x-  daughters  of  such 
top  sires  as  Lauxmont  Admiral  Lucifer,  Sir  Bess 
Ormsby  Fobes  Dean,  Rosafe  Centurian,  Council  Rock 
Worthy  Aristocrat  and  many  others.  Most  of  the  cattle 
are  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  state;  mail  bids 
acceptable.  Sale  in  Tent — Catalogs  at  Ringside — Lunch 
Available.  Glenn  Lawrence,  Chairman,  Corfu,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Sale  Mgr.  &  Auct. 
Bergen,  New  York 


j4t  'fyotei  ‘ilfe’icC  d  Sendee - 

...  FOR  THE  HEAVY  BREEDING  SEASON 


200  technicians  (one  near  your  farm)  * 
headquarters  staff  of  60 
nearly  100  sires  in  active  service 
service  to  all  five  dairy  breeds  and  Angus 


When  you’re  making  your  plans  for  future  herd  produc¬ 
tion,  count  on  the  convenience  and  proven  service  of  sires 
of  New  York  Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative,  through  regu¬ 
lar  or  Planned  Mating  Service.  As  the  heavy  breeding 
season  in  most  herds  approaches,  now’s  the  time  to  be 
sure  you  have  the  latest  facts  about  NYABC  service. 


‘locUy.  call  your  local  NYABC  technician  or  write: 


Box  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Cattle  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


(732  )  24 


—  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  19J 
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By  ALBERTA  B.  SBACKELTOA 


w 


HAT  is  your  family  pattenr  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner?  Ten  to  one  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  too  different  Horn  that  first 
Thanksgiving  feast  when  the  Pilgrims 
gathered  to  enjoy  the  freshly  reaped 
products  of  their  harvest  after  months  of  deprivation 
.  .  .  but  this  year  why  not  give  a  new  slant  to  your 
menu  by  using  some  of  the  traditional  foods  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways?  Here  are  ideas  for  you  to  try  when  you 
prepare  for  this  first  gala  holiday  meal  of  the  season: 

For  a  fine  start  to  the  meal,  you  might  serve  one 
of  these  with  an  assortment  of  cocktail  crackers: 
Tangy  shrimp  cocktail,  oyster  stew,  seafood  bisque,  hot  spiced  tomato  juice, 
or  hot  tomato  and  clam  juice. 


better  proportion  of  light  and  dark 
meat  than  one  large  one. 

Bread  stuffing  may  be  a  favorite  with 
your  family,  so  do  make  some  of  it 
and  heat  it  in  a  separate  casserole,  but 
try  this  Rice  and  Sausage  Stuffing  for 
filling  the  bird 7 


ROAST  TURKEY 

(with  Rice  and  Sausage  Stuffing) 
10-pound  turkey  cleaned  and  ready 
for  oven  (keep  refrigerated  at 
all  times) 

1/2  pound  sausage  meat 
i/2  to  1  cup  chopped  onion 


i  iliiiMaM  m  ill  WM!£EBMm 
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Cooked,  cleaned,  and  deveined 
shrirpp,  either  frozen  or  in  cans,  are 
time-savers.  If  you  prefer  to  cook 
fresh  raw  shrimps  the  day  before,  this 
is  how  to  do  it: 

Allow  about  1  pound  of  fresh  raw 
shrimp  for  3  to  4  servings.  Depending 
on  their  size,  shrimp  vary  anywhere 
from  15  to  40  shrimp  per  pound.  Peel 
off  the  shells  and  remove  the  black 
vein  by  cutting  about  14-inch  deep 
along  the  outside  curve  of  the  shrimp, 
and  then  wash  in  running  water.  (A 
gadget  for  shelling  and  deveining 
shrimp  is  now  available  in  houseware 
departments.) 

Drop  shrimp  into  boiling  water  to 
cover,  to  which  has  been  added  salt, 
a  slice  of  onion,  and  paprika.  Cover 
and  simmer  about  5  minutes  or  just 
until  shrimps  are  pink  and  tender. 
Overcooking  toughens  them.  Drain, 
cool  and  refrigerate  until  used. 

At  serving  time,  place  a  few  small 
lettuce  leaves  in  bottom  of  low  sher¬ 
bet  glasses.  Arrange  4  to  6  shrimps  on 
top,  pour  over  them  %  tablespoon 
Tangy  Sauce  (recipe  follows)  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  a  sprig  of  mint  or  parsley. 
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TANGY  SEAFOOD  COCKTAIL  SAUCE 

cup  catsup 
cup  chili  sauce 
tablespoons  lemon  juice 
tablespoon  horseradish  sauce 
teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
teaspoon  salt 

tablespoon  finely  minced  celery 
teaspoon  grated  onion,  if  desired 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  chill.  Serves 
about  6. 

SEAFOOD  BISQUE 

T  can  frozen  cream  of  shrimp  soup 
*  1  can  frozen  oyster  stew7 
21/2  cans  milk 

Follow  directions  on  cans  for  remov¬ 
ing  contents.  Combine  contents  with 
milk  and  simmer  5  minutes.  Serve  hot 
in  small  cups  and  sprinkle  with  finely 
minced  parsley  or  dash  of  paprika. 
Serves  6  to  8. 

The  Meat  Course.  If  you  choose  tur¬ 
key,  duck  or  chicken  for  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner,  why  not  try  something 
different  this  year  and  roast  two  birds 
— a  brace- — instead  of  a  large  one? 
Placed  side  by  side  on  a  large  platter 
and  garnished  with  frosted  grapes,  or 
glazed  cranberries,  or  spiced  crab- 
apples,  they  will  make  a  festive  and  im¬ 
pressive  entrance  to  the  dinner  table! 
And  also  the  two  birds  will  provide  a 


x2  cups  diced  celery 
8  cups  cooked  white,  brown,  or 
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wild  rice 

to  1  teaspoon  sage  or  poultry 
'seasoning  (depending  on  sea¬ 
soning  of  sausage) 
teaspoon  salt 
Pepper 
cup  water 


ate  oven  >(325°)  for  4  to  4!4  hours, 
until  thermometer  registers  190 
195°.  When  bird  is  about  half  don 
cut  strings  to  release  legs  for  betti 
cooking  and  looks. 

To  test  for  doneness  if  you  do  not 
use  a  thermometer:  leg  joints  will  move; 
easily  and  flesh  of  leg  will  be  soft  an] 
pliable.  Do  not  test  with  a  fork.  Alio’ 
a  rest  period  after  roasting  to  ma! 
meat  more  juicy  and  easier  to  car 
and  also  to  allow  time  for  makinl 
gravy. 

Garnishes.  At  serving  time,  remo\J 
turkey  or  turkeys  to  platter  and  ga: 
nish  with  spiced  crabapples,  frost' 
grapes  or  glazed  cranberries. 

To  make  frosted  grapes,  wash  lar 
bunches  of  grapes,  dip  in  a  thin  mb| 
ture  of  white  corn  sirup  and  wate; 
drain,  dip  in  ^granulated  sugar,  drai 
arid  dry. 

To  glaze  cranberries,  wash  and  dtj 
1  cup  fresh  berries  and  prick  earl 
berry  sevei'al  times  with  a  needle.  Bob 
1  cup  sugar  and  1  cup  water  until  it 
spins  a  thread  (230°),  add  berries  an] 
cook  gently  until  sirup  jells  and  bei 
ries  begin  to  pop  open.  Remove  froi 
fire,  remove  berries  and  spread  sep 
rately  on  wax  paper.  Cool  and  dry  an 
roll  each  berry  in  coarse  granulate 
sugar. 


Trimmings  Willi  Thi*  Bird 

Corn  pudding,  scalloped  oyster 
mashed  potatoes  with  turnip,  gree 
vegetable  medley,  sauerkraut  if  yoj 


The  star  of  your  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner 
might  he  a  pair  of  10-pound  turkeys 
roasted  to  a  golden  brown  and  garnishe| 
with  bright  red  crabapples  and  green] 
sprigs  of  parsley. 

— Photo.  Poultry  &  Egg  National  Boa] 


live  in  certain  areas,  turnip  souffl 
Hubbard  or  butternut  squash;  creame 
onions  and  peas  or  raw  grated  carrot! 
or  mushrooms;  glazed  onions,  broccoli 
and  Brussels  sprouts,  are  just  a  fej 
of  the  possible  choices  for  accompan 
ments  to  the  meat  course.  A  relish  traj 
with  radish  roses,  celery  curls  or  stuffej 
celery,  huge,  ripe  and  green  olive! 
pickled  pears  or  peaches,  etc.,  will  ad| 
interest  and  color. 


Cook  sausage  meat  until  lightly 
browned,  breaking  into  small  pieces  as 
it  cooks.  Add  onion  and  celery  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  cook  until  onions  turn  slightly 
yellow.  Add  cooked  rice  and  other  in¬ 
gredients  and  blend  well.  Sprinkle  wa¬ 
ter  over  dressing.  Chill.  Just  before 
roasting,  fill  cavity  of  bird  lightly  with 
the  stuffing  to  allow  expansion  and  pre¬ 
vent  a  compact  stuffing.  If  you  have  to 
stuff  bird  ahead  of  time,  thoroughly 
chill  stuffing  and  bird  and  do  not  hold 
stuffed  bird  more  than  4  hours. 


Gala  Desserts 

Pumpkin  or  cranberry  chiffon  pie 
tarts;  old-fashioned  custard  pie,  inin(J 
pie,  cranberry  pie,  steamed  puddin; 
or  Thanksgiving  Ribbon  Cake  (if  y°1 
don’t  serve  the  cake  for  dinner,  have  fl 
with  a  “serve-yourself”  fruit  salad  pla¬ 
ter  for  the  evening  snack)  — -  one  ol 
these  desserts,  along  with  nuts  in  th 
shell  and  fruits  of  the  season,  will  fin 
ish  up  your  dinner  in  grand  style. 

The  following  recipe  for  White  Hous 
Pumpkin  Chiffon  Pie  was  contribute' 
by  Mrs.  Eisenhower  to  a  50th  Annivei 
sary  Cook  Book  of  the  Women’s  Clu 
of  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  aw 
was  given  to  me  by  a  friend,  a  forme 
member  of  the  club: 


Roasting.  Place  stuffed  and  trussed 
turkey  on  a  rack  in  a  shallow  pan.  Do 
not  sear,  do  not  add  water,  do  not 
cover,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  baste. 
If  you  use  a  thermometer,  insert  it  in 
the  center  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh 
muscle.  Brush  tops  and  sides  of  bird 
with  melted  fat  and  cover  loosely  with 
a  cap  of  aluminum  foil  or  cheesecloth 
moistened  with  fat.  Roast  in  a  moder¬ 


WHITE  HOUSE  PUMPKIN  CHIFFON  PIE 


3  egg  yolks 
%  cup  brown  sugar 
li/2  cups  cooked  pumpkin 
1/2  cup  milk 
i/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
1/2  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1  envelope  gelatin 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Pago) 
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[our  Thanksgiving 
liner 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 
l/4  cup  cold  water 
3  egg  whites 
i/4  cup  sugar 

1  9-inch  baked  pie  shell  or  8 
tart  shells 

Combine  egg  yolks,  brown  sugar, 
ipkin,  milk,  salt,  and  spices  in  top 
double  boiler.  Cook  over  hot  water 
util  thick,  stirring  constantly.  Soak 
jlatin  in  the  cold  water  and  stir  into 
le  hot  mixture.  Chill  until  partly  set. 
it  egg  whites  until  stiff,  beat  in  the 
agar,  and  fold  into  the  pumpkin  mix- 
are.  Pour  into  shell  or  tarts  and  chill 
util  set.  Garnish  with  sweetened  whip- 
cream.  Serves  7  to  8. 

THANKSGIVING  RIBBON  CAKE 

%  cup  shortening 
1 1/2  cups  sugar 
4  egg  yolks 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

3  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 

%  cup  milk 

4  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 
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teaspoon  cloves 
teaspoon  baking  soda 


3  tablespoons  cocoa 
2  tablespoons  water 


Easy  to  Make 


TREE  TRIMS — Bring  out  paste 
and  scissors  and  let  the  whole 
family  get  into  the  Christmas 
spirit  by  making  colorful,  glit¬ 
tering  ornaments.  Pattern  419 
gives  actual-size  cutting  guides, 
shows  trick  folds,  and  suggests 
fascinating  materials  to  use. 

Price,  2§  cents. 


CRECHE — Build  the  little  stable 
and  cut  the  figures  out  of  hard- 
board.  Paint  them  in  glowing  col¬ 
ors  and  place  under  the  tree  or 
the  mantel  to  tell  the  Christmas 
story.  Pattern  418  gives  actual¬ 
ize  cutting  and  painting  guides. 

Price,  25  cents. 

Write  to:  Make-It- Yourself  Pat¬ 
ens,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  Enclose  25 
Cents  in  coin  for  EACH  pattern, 
and  write  plainly  your  name,  ad¬ 
less,  and  name  and  number  of 
each  pattern  wanted.  If  you  would 
Bke  to  get  these  by  first  class 
maB,  add  two  cents  for  each  pat- 
tern,  or  five  cents  by  air  mail. 


3  9-inch  cake  tins,  greased,  or 
paperlined 

Cream  together  the  shortening  and 
sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  yolks, 
one  at  a  time  beating  after  each  addi¬ 
tion.  Add  vanilla.  Sift  flour,  baking 
powder,  and  salt  together  and  add  al¬ 
ternately  with  the  milk  to  the  shorten¬ 
ing  mixture.  Blend  well.  Fold  in  beaten 
egg  whites.  Remove  y3  of  the  cake  bat¬ 
ter  to  a  separate  bowl.  Divide  the  re- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion, 
or  form,  or  behavior,  like  the  wish  to 
scatter  joy  and  not  pain  around  us. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

maining  mixture  between  two  of  the 
cake  pans.  To  the  reserved  portion  of 
batter,  blend  in  the  cinnamon,  cloves, 
soda,  cocoa,  and  water  and  pour  into 
the  3rd  cake  pan.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (375°)  for  about  20  to  25  minutes 
or  until  done.  Cool  pans  on  wire  rack, 
remove  layers,  and  fill  and  frost  with 
Harvest  Frosting  as  directed  below: 

HARVEST  FROSTING 

2  egg  whites 
l'/j  cups  sugar 
Yz  cup  light  corn  sirup 
6  tablespoons  water 
teaspoon  salt 
teaspoon  cream  tartar 
teaspoon  almond  flavoring 


over  boiling  water  and  beat  with  ro¬ 
tary  egg  beater  .until  frosting  is  light 
and  fluffy  and  it  will  stand  up  in  peaks. 
Add  almond  flavoring.  Remove  about 
Vz  of  frosting  to  a  small  bowl  and  fold 
in  the  raisins,  figs,  and  nuts,  and  use 
this  to  fill  layers,  placing  dark  layer 


25  (733) 

in  the  middle.  Use  remainder  of  frost¬ 
ing  to  frost  top  and  sides  of  cake.  If 
you  wish,  decorate  top  of  cake  with 
sprays  of  the  cluster  raisins  available 
around  holiday  time  and  with  sprays 
made  with  toasted  almonds.  Serves  10 
to  12. 
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i/2  cup  finely  cut  SEEDED  raisins 
14  cup  chopped  figs 
Zi  cup  finely  chopped  nuts 

Combine  egg  whites,  sugar,  sirup, 
water,  salt,  and  cream  tartar  in  top 
of  double  boiler  and  mix  well.  Place 


cheap  WAT  E  R 


Want  abundant  cheap  water  for  your  farm  and  home? 
Want  to  know  how  you  can  cut  your  power  bills  . . . 

get  more  water  and  pressure  . . .  more  dependable 
water  service?  It’s  all  possible  with  a  rugged 
new  high  quality  but  low  cost  UNIVERSAL 
jet  water  system.  Just 
mail  the  coupon.  We’ll  send 
full  details. 


•  Only  one  moving  part — no 
working  mechanism  in  well 
to  cause  trouble. 

•  Automatically  adjusts  to 
changing  water  levels.  Self¬ 
priming.  Won’t  water  log. 

•  Easily  converts  from  shal¬ 
low  to  deep  well  use.  Easy 
to  install. 


Act  now. 

Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  bulletins. 


UNIVERSAL 
PUMPS 


UNIVERSAL  Mfg.  Co. 

Upper  Court  Street,  Binghamton,  New  York. 
Please  send  free  builetins  and  name  of  nearest  Uni¬ 


versal  dealer.  Depth  of  my  well  is. 
Name _ 


feet. 


Address¬ 
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Another  reason  why 

electric  power  use 
on  the  farm  is  growini 


Eacli  year  brings  new  uses  of 
electricity  to  the  fore.  This  year, 
for  example,  growing  interest 
in  hulk  milk  coolers  and  pipe 
line  milkers  calls  for  LOTS  OF 
HOT  WATER  where  these  in¬ 
stallations  are  going  in  and  the 
automatic  electric  water  heater, 
sized  right  for  your  present  and 
future  needs,  is  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  way  to  supply  all  your 
hot  water  needs.  You  not  only 
can  take  advantage  of  the  low 
night  rate  available  to  you  for 
water  heating,  but  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  night  rate  for  all 
electricity  used  during  the  night 
rate  period.  Another  example  of 
how  you  save  when  you  GO  ALL 
ELECTRIC. 


Electricity  is  the  favorite  farm  hand  in  this  picture. 

Our  Farm  Service  Representative  at 
your  nearest  NYSE&G  office  can 
help  you  get  the  most  from  our  service 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


(734)  26 


Family  admires  her  cooking  awards 

Busy  Mother  from  Fredonia,  New  York 
Wins  55  Cooking  Awards 


The  sports-minded  Wood  brothers 
show  what  they  are  interested  in 
most — besides  their  mother’s  good 
cooking!  And  while  Mr.  Nelson 
Wood  is  proud  of  all  his  family, 
he’s  especially  pleased  with  Mrs. 
Wood’s  success  in  cooking  contests. 
Here  she  holds  2  of  her  valuable 
prizes — and  she’s  won  200  ribbons, 
too — 55  last  year  at  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  Fair. 

Expert  cook  Mrs.  Wood  is  busy 
with  Girl  Scouts  and  church  work  as 
well  as  cooking  contests.  Naturally, 
she  uses  the  fastest,  most  conven¬ 
ient  yeast — Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  so  dependable, 
too,”  she  says.  “Gives  me  prize¬ 


winning  results  every  single  time.” 

Prize-winning  cooks  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast  and  the  new  “Yeast- 
Riz”  Main  Dishes  (there’s  a  recipe 
on  every  “Thrifty  Three”).  You’ll 
like  Fleischmann’s,  too  —  it  keeps 
for  months  on  your  shelf,  always 
handy  when  you  bake  at  home.  And 
it’s  fast  rising,  easy  to  use.  For 
Thanksgiving  treats,  all  yeast- 
raised  dishes — use  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


Get  the  New 
“ Thrifty  Three ” 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands  Inc. 


robber  rat  dies  I 
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LOOK  FOR  warfarin  ON  THE  LABEL  .  .  . 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  RAT  AND  MOUSE  KILLER 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 

astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  i 

Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

50%  BUY  DIRECT  WALLPAPER 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only  . 50 

ggFr  Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

l||ir  Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 

Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
,1<„,  *|t  |  Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD 

WBm  AH  size*.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
sJlKf*  *§  Blue,  Green,  used  profession- 

I  *  i  ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex- 
||||HE||l§§f  tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
(IIP  on  ort*ers  off  $5.00  or  more. 

\  PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

New  line  finest  quality  papers  at  bargain  prices, 
now  ready.  Brand  new  patterns,  textures:  wash- 
ables,  plastics,  etc.  MONEY  BACK  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  OF  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  firm.  $1.00  value  sample  book  and  in¬ 
struction  manual,  almost  100  patterns.  Post  Paid 
$.25 — refundable  on  first  order.  Limited  edition. 
RUSH  ORDER  TODAY! 

CHARMING  WALLPAPERS 

SO  North  Mohawk,  Cohoes,  New  York. 

MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  to: 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  J 

WHEN . .  . 
ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  D\ 

FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM, 
LARGE  OR  HEAVY  FIGURE  HEj 
ARE  S'OME  IMPORTANT  FACTS! 


by  Kay  Eichelberger 

New  York  State  College  of 
Home  Economics 

Corn-husk  Rugs 

Please  send  me  information  about  mak¬ 
ing  heavy  braided  mats  from  corn  husks. 

—Mrs.  E.C.P.,  Connecticut 

Corn-husk  rugs  are  tough,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  easy  to  make.  They  can  have 
smooth  or  rough  surfaces;  the  smooth 
ones  are  used  for  the  floor  inside  the 
house  or  as  cushions  for  the  porch;  the 
rough,  coarse  ones  are  used  at  the  kit¬ 
chen  door  to  keep  mud  and  sand  from 
being  tracked  into  the  house. 

A  bushel  or  more  of  dried,  brittle 
corn  husks  are  needed,  plus  strong  pli¬ 
able  twine,  a  sacking  needle,  a  strong 
darning  needle  and  sharp  shears. 

Use  any  husks  except  green  ones, 
dry  them  and  dampen  just  before  they 
are  braided.  Very  wet  husks  will  mil¬ 
dew  before  they  dry.  Discard  the  coarse 
outside  husks  and  use  the  inner,  soft 
pliable  ones.  Use  the  ones  two  inches 
in  width  and  cut  wider  ones  down  to 
same  width.  Cut  off  coarse  thick  ends. 

Fold  three  of  the  husks  together 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


Some  women  realize — others  do  n<|. 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  mr 
pose  and  design,  between  “an  ordin|3 
corset”  and  a  Protective  Supporting 
ment  with  “built  in”  figure  control.  M|n 
women  FEEL  that  their  particular  “figfr 
problem”  is  so  difficult,  that  in  ordetjt 
obtain  proper  protection  —  they  ml 
necessarily  sacrifice  style.  If  you  are  I 
who  belieyes  in  this  fallacy,  may  I  sui 
gest  that  you  write  me  at  once  la. 


The  secret  of  success  is  constancy 
to  purpose. — Benjamin  Disraeli 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

lengthwise  and  tie  them  through  the 
middle  with  a  wrapping  cord.  Bend 
them  double  at  the  tied  place  and  divide 
the  three  groups  of  two  husks  each  and 
begin  to  braid  using  two  husks  as  one 
strand. 

New  husks  are  then  folded  over  the 
short  ends,  overlapping  them  about 
two  inches  on  the  left-hand  strand  each 
time  they  are  braided  in.  The  braid  is 
made  in  one  continuous  piece;  the  final 
end  is  tapered  and  tied  to  keep  it  from 
unbraiding. 

The  braids  may  be  sewed  together 
flat  as  for  fabric  rugs,  or  they  may 
stand  upright  on  their  edges. 

When  the  braid  is  used  flat  to  make 
a  round  or  oval  rug,  follow  the  plan 
for  making  centers  and  sewing  braids 
together  as  for  fabric  rugs  (Cornell 
Extension  Bulletin  No.  462,  “Braided 
Rugs.”  This  bulletin  is  now  out  of  print, 
but  you  may  be  able  to  find  a  copy  of 
it  in  your  local  public  library  or  home 
demonstration  agent’s  office.) 

Make  the  slip  stitch  about  one  inch 
apart,  or  use  the  overcast  stitch  on  the 
underside  to  join  the  edges  of  the 
braids.  To  finish  the  rug,  sew  the  tap¬ 
ered  final  end  in  place  securely,  mak¬ 
ing  it  as  inconspicuous  afc  possible. 

A  rug  with  the  braid  standing  on 
edge  is  made  in  the  same  way.  A  long 
slip-stitch  is  always  used  between  the 
braids  to  sew  them  together. 

House  Trim 

My  house  is  a  ranch  style  house  paint¬ 
ed  gray  with  a  black  roof.  What  color  can 
l^use  for  shutters,  doors  and  flower  box 
to  harmonize  with  gray  and  black?  Or 
what  would  be  a  second  color  scheme  for 
the  outside?— Mrs.  A.L.,  Mass. 

A  house  painted  gray  with  a  black 
roof  will  harmonize  with  almost  any 
color.  You  might  use  a  grayed  medium 
green,  grayed  medium  blue,  or  salmon 
for  shutters,  door  and  flower,  box. 

For  another  color  harmony,  the 
house  could  be  painted  a  light  grayed 
green  with  darker  shutters,  doors  and 
flower  box. 


W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Women’s  Division,  Dep 
1012  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing  d< 
scriptive  literature,  showing  also  (Hi 
Corsets  and  Bras  on  live  models. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  sped 
front  development  and  corset  back,  trij 
your  figure  by  gentle  “uplifting”  pressi) 
that  “holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heal 
sagging  abdominal  muscles,  that  “ord 
nary  corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected! 
control.  Request  tor  illustrations  and  f 
information  on  this  and  the  other  G; 
ments  plus  full  details  of  our  new  insti 
ment  plan  will  be  sent  you  free.  WrJ 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Women's  Division,  Dep 
1012  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  without  delay.  I 

Agnes  S.  Rice , 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 


Plagued  Day  And 
Night  with  Bladder 
Discomfort? 


Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  J 
drinking  may  he  a  source  of  mild,  but,  annoyij 
^ladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restlel 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nigt) 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  miiscu* 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  PJ 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery* 
don’t  wait  —  try'  Doan’s  Pills.  ,  L  J 

Roan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantaa  ^ 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  ,wj 
comfort.  1— They  have  an  easing  soothing „e“1 1 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-reue'  ■ 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches  muse 
aches  and  pains.  3— A  wonderfully  mild  diui  M 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  H 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes,  so,  W 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  * 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  s'J 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today. 


NOW!  Save  Up  to  50% 

on  Nationally  Advertised  Gifts 

Use  this  big,  new  FttEE„rCYfts 
LOG  to  buy  all  kinds  «  g 
and  merchandise  for  y°u  rrer. 
family,  friends,  neighbors* 

J  rific  saving:  on  big-name  i  g 
Also,  make  money  spare 
taking:  orders’  from  others. 

EVERGREEN  STUDIOS 

Box  846  Chicago  42,  l|E 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 


FREE  SWATCHES,  ot  FALL'S  smartest  all  wc 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelvy  .  , 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors-MAue  coa 
low  prices.  Buy  direct  from  MILL.  MaK1®i,jre 
suits,  dresses,  skirts,  sport  shirts,  cn 
wear,  etc.  at  home. 

SAVE  DOLLARS. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Department  A-ll,  West  Swanzey, 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  AMM'cAN 
AGRICULTURIST  RENEWED 


1 
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27  (  735) 


000 


4880.  Use  a  100-pound  feed  bag  or  gay 
remnant  to  make  this  handy  cover-up 
apron.  Misses’  sizes,  Small  (10-12);  Me¬ 
dium  (14-16);  Large  (18-20).  All  sizes 
require  1%  yds.  39-in.  35  cents 

4898.  Two-piece  dress  with  accent  on 
nipped-in  waist.  Note  smart  trim  of  but¬ 
tons  and  bow.  Misses’  sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
16  takes  2 %  yds.  45-in.;  %  yd.  35-in. 
contrast.  "35  cents 


9072 

SIZES 

14% -2  4% 


|72.  A  slim,  trim  fashion  for  the  half-size 
lire.  Note  novel  side  buttoning,  smart  side 
|ket.  Half  sizes  14  %  to  24%.  Size  16%  takes 
i  yds.  39-in.  35  cents 

I554.  Our  new  Printed  Pattern  designed  espe- 
py  for  the  half-size  figure.  The  jumper  and 
companion  blouse  are  fash¬ 
ions  that  double  your  ward¬ 
robe.  Half  sizes  14  %  to 
24%.  Size  16%  jumper 
takes  3  yds.  39-in.;  blouse, 
1%  yds.  35  cents 


4654 

SIZES 

14%— 24% 


OORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  rite  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Mlose  35  cents  for  each  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
,lil'  odd  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER- 
Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Be  Kind  to  Your  Body 


P  YOU’RE  getting  on  in  years,  and 
^on’t  feel  quite  as  limber  and  alert 
as  you  used  to,  here  is  a  little  book- 
5  that  is  bound  to  take  some  of  the 
Qtlks  out  of  your  joints- and  mind:  “Be 
|hd  To  Your  Body,”  by  Anne  Winter. 
■  has  a  second  title,  “Movement  and 
taxation — Age  Unlimited,”  and  there 
lre  drawings  by  Julie  Edmonson  which 
"ake  it  easy  to  follow  Mrs.  Winter’s 
^gestions. 


stages  of  arthritis  you  may  be  able  to 
cure  yourself  through  careful  move¬ 
ments.  She  has  a  very  easy-to-read 
style  of  writing,  and  her  booklet  makes 
you  feel  better  just  to  read  it.  You  find 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

There  is  the  greatest  practical  bene¬ 
fit  in  making  a  few  failures  early  in 
life. — Thomas  Henry  Huxley 


Mrs.  Winter  wrote  the  booklet  for 
„e  Senior  Citizens  Council  of  Ithaca, 

u  V 

'  1  ■*  and  it  is  used  by  their  Health 
!(i  Happiness  Class.  Besides  telling 
^  ho  relax  easily  and  enjoyably,  Mrs. 

1  inter  gives  a  series  of  light  exercises 
ah  help  to  take  the  stiffness  out  of 
®mts  by  keeping  them  "lubricated” 
'  r°ugh  gentle,  careful  movement. 

Our  joints  need  to  be  lubricated  just 
.s*-he  parts  of  the  automobile  do,”  says 
rs-  Winter,  and  she  adds  that  in  early 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

yourself  relaxing  even  before  you  start 
doing  the  exercises. 

“Be  Kind  to  Your  Body,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ithaca  Senior  Citizens 
Council  and  costs  50  cents.  I  will  be 
glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  it  if  you 
send  your  order  to  me  at  this  address: 
Mrs.  Mabel  Hebei,  Home  Editor,  AMERI¬ 
CAN  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Please  enclose  50  cents  in  coins, 
and  a  3  cent  stamp. — Mabel  Hebei. 


RF.Goodrich 

“Liten  tufs  ” 

More 
For  Your 
Money! 


NEW!  LITENTUF  CHORE  KING 

An  over-the-shoe  gaiter  designed  for 
modern  farming.  No  buckles,  pulls 
on  and  off  in  a  jiffy.  Take-up 
strap  to  hold  trousers  tightly 
into  extra  wide  top 


They’re  light,  they’re  tough, 
they’re  stretchable,  they’re  com¬ 
fortable.  And  here’s  their  biggest 
advantage:  They  save  you  money 
because  tests  prove  they  give  you 
more  wear  per  dollar.  Run  of  the 
mill  farm  footwear  might  “get 
you  by,”  but  for  greater  value 
you  can’t  beat  B.  F.  Goodrich 
“Litentufs”. 


Farmers  who  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  agree  there’s  no  better  buy 
than  B.  F.  Goodrich  “Litentuf” 
Farm  Footwear.  They’re  made  to 
take  the  heaviest  kind  of  punish¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  give 
you  miles  of  extra  service. 


See  the  entire  line  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  Farm  Footwear.  They’re 
all  top-quality  boots,  built  for  comfort,  long  wear  and  economy. 


LITENTUF  GAITERS 

4  or  5  Buckle 


LITENTUF  NORKAS 

Plain  or  Buckle 


LACE  ANKLEFITS 

12"  or  16" 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Footwear  Division, 
Watertown,  Mass. 


(736)  2G 


—  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  \ 
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Herefords 

Top  Them  Ml 


Year  After  Year 
These  Qualities 
Make  Herefords 
the  Profit  Leader  .  •  • 

★  Prepotent,  aggressive  bulls! 

-Jf  Dependable  cows! 

★  High  percentage  calf  crop! 

-fa  More  weight  at  weaning  time! 
Ability  to  rustle  anywhere! 

■Jf  Ability  to  thrive  in  any  climate! 
Gain  more  in  pasture  or  feedlot! 

^  Greater  selection  of  uniform 
quality! 

■fa  Top  market  prices  81%  of  the 
time! 

No  wonder  then,  that 
there  are  MORE 
HEREFORDS  than  all 
other  beef  breeds  com¬ 
bined.  No  wonder — 
whether  you  are  a 
rancher,  farmer  or 
feeder — your  best  buy 
is  always  Herefords! 


/ 


TWO 

FREE  OFFERS 

“COW  COUNTRY 
U.S.A.”  A  beautiful, 
colorful  book  that  tells 
the  story  of  Herefords. 
It’3  yours  absolutely 
free.  Write  today! 

Free  subscription  to 
“THE  HEREFORD 
QUARTERLY”  keeps 
you  up-to-date  on  hap¬ 
penings  in  the  cattle 
world.  Send  name  and 
address,  today! 


1881 


1956 


W-, 


,'J«  is  * 


AMERICAN 

HEREFORD 

ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  DQ  Hereford  Driva 
Kansas  City  5,  Missouri 


More  Calves  .  .  . 

More  Pounds  .  •  •  More  Profits 


HEREFORDS 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
teats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking. 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 
Morris  6,  N.Y. 

Large  pkg.  $1.00 
(45  Dilators) 
Trial  pkg.  50< 

(16  Dilators) 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 

Famous  teams 
keep  fit  with 

ABSORBINE 

It’s  not  coincidence  that  famous  ex¬ 
hibition  teams  and  weight-hauling 
champions  are  treated  regularly  with 
Absorbine.  This  world  famous  liniment 
works  while  the  horse  is  on  the  job, 
helps  prevent  a  simple  bruise  or 
swelling  from  becoming  a  more  serious 
Bog  Spavin  or  Bowed  Tendon  condi¬ 
tion.  Does  not  blister  skin.  Only  $2.50 
for  a  large  bbttle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NO  TRESPASSING  SIGNS 

ON  CARDBOARD  WITH  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS:  100,  $8.00;  50,  $5.00.  Postpaid. 

CHIC  PRESS,  MONTICELLQ,  NEW  YORK 


How  We  (iol 

Started  In  Inarming 


PEAC'K  AND 
CONTENTMENT 

First  Prize  Letter 

BACK  IN  the  spring  of  1920,  a  young 
man  of  twenty  was  discharged  from 
the  United  States  Army.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  went  to  the  girl  (me)  who  had 
waited  three  years  while  he  was  doing 
his  part  on  the  battlefields  of  France 
and  Germany.  A  week  later  we  were 
married  and  both  knew  that  we  want¬ 
ed  a  “farm”  —  any  old  farm  —  but  a 
farm  of  our  own. 

But  with  no  money,  he  hired  out  on 
a  large  farm,  working  with  three  other 
hired  men.  He  never  missed  a  milking 
nor  a  day’s  work  for  fifteen  months. 
A  baby  boy  came  and  took  a  large  part 
of  our  savings,  but  we  still  kept  our 
aim  in  view,  and  as  we  were  very  much 
in  love,  enjoyed  what  we  had. 

One  day  a  man,  who  had  heard  my 
husband  was  a  steady  and  dependable 
worker,  came  along  and  hired  him  to 
oversee  a  large  farm  quite  a  distance 
from  where  we  were.  We  could  save 
more  here  because  we  had  more  fur¬ 
nished. 

Eighteen  months  passed  on  this  farm, 
gaining  much  experience  and  putting 
more  away  each  month.  Another  job, 
as  a  hired  man  for  a  doctor  who  was 
farming  as  a  past-time,  was  offered 
and  we  stayed  among  blooded  dogs  and 


A  WIFE’S  VIEWPOINT 

I  WAS  BORN  'and  brought  up  on 
farm,  but  when  I  was  only  thi 
years  old,  my  father  died  so  that  1< 
the  work  for  my  two  older  brothi 
and  my  mother.  We  had  to  hire  h( 
doing  haying  and  spring  work,  un 
we  children  got  big  enough  to  do  t 
work.  I  was  about  twelve  years  c 
when  I  had  to  get  into  the  harness, 
they  used  to  say  in  those  days. 

I  helped  all  I  could.  Some  of  tlye  ti 
jobs  were  piling  the  woodshed  full 
wood  as  it  was  thrown  in,  weeding  t 
garden,  feeding  the  calves,  and  eve 
day  chores.  When  I  was  fourteen, 
went  to  live  with  an  older  sister  so 
could  go  to  high  school.  Now  the 
were  several  years  that  I  didn’t  do  ai 
farm  work.  I  said  I’m  never  marry 
farmer  as  I  didn’t  want  to  work  th 
hard  all  my  life. 

To  make  this  story  short,  I  met 
tall,  good-looking  fellow  who  loved 
dance,  as  I  did,  too,  in  those  days.  I 
was  a  guide  in  the  woods;  also  a  pap 
maker  by  trade. 

We  were  soon  married,  and  lived 
a  small  town  where  my  husband  wor 
ed  in  a  pulp  mill.  This ‘went  on  almo 
four  years  and  we  made  only  a  smi 
living. 

One  day  my  husband  came  home  ai 
said,  “Do  you  want  to  go  live  on 
farm?”  I  was  astonished,  as  it  wi 


WHO  HANDLES  THE  MONEY  ON  YOl  lfi  FARM? 

/NM  a  farm  there  are  two  kinds  of  bills,  business  and  personal.  To  further 
'“'complicate  the  situation,  the  wife,  on  many  farms,  does  the  bookkeeping. 
Under  those  conditions,  tVho  pays  the  bills,  the  wife  or  the  husband? 
How  does  the  wife  get  money  for  groceries  and  for  personal  items  like 
clothes  and  the  beauty  parlor?  Must  she  ask  her  husband  for  every  nickel 
she  spends,  does  she  have  a  regular  allowance,  or  does  she  earn  it  with  a 
flock  of  chickens  or  by  baby  sitting? 

For  the  best  answer  to  the  question  “Who  Should  Carry  the  Family 
Pocketbook”  we  will  pay  $5.00,  and  $1.00  for  every  other  Ibtter  we  print. 
Keep  the  letters  short  (not  over  600  words),  and  send  the  letter  by  Novem¬ 


ber  13  to  Department  F.  P.,  American  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


pure-bred  cows  for  another  year  and 
a  half.  Need  I  say  there  are  many  in¬ 
cidents  among  my  memories  of  those 
days  as  a  hired  man’s  wife  ? 

Then  one  day  my  husband  came  home 
with  a  team  of  horses,  harness  and  fur 
robe  for  the  amazing  price  of  $125.00! 
We  were  in  business!  Within  a  week 
we  had  rented  a  farm  with  cows  and 
we  furnished  horses  and  tools.  Another 
era  had  begun. 

Two  years  of  very  hard  work  went 
by  but  they  were  very  precious  years, 
for  two  more  baby  boys  were  born  and 
grew  lustily  even  though  they  were 
lugged  to  the  woods  and  to  the  barn 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  so  that  their 
mother  could  give  a  hand  with  the  saw 
and  the  milking. 

After  two  years  we  rented  a  larger 
farm  where  we  could  keep  a  hired  man, 
but  that  was  really  not  so  good  because 
the  hired  man  took  most  of  the  profits. 
That  was  why  when  we  bought  we  de¬ 
cided  on  something  smaller  which  we 
could  work  ourselves.  So  looking  calm¬ 
ly  into  a  future  that  was  rumbling  with 
the  stock  market  crash,  we  bought  a 
farm  in  the  hills  and  took  our  three 
boys  there. 

Even  with  the  depression  that  hit  us 
just  after  we  had  bought  on  a  high 
market,  we  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered 
our  boys  and  had  fun  doing  it  all  along 
the  way.  Church  parties,  visiting  with 
friends,  and  just  reading  among  our¬ 
selves  were  our  principal  past-times, 
and  with  peace  and  contentment,  who 
could  ask  for  more? — Mrs.  I.  S.}  New 
York 


so  sudden,  for  we  hadn’t  talked  aboi 
anything  different  from  what  we  we 
doing.  We  talked  it  over  and  went 
see  the  owner  as  his  tenant  was  mo 
ing  to  ’a  larger  farm. 

We  moved  on  the  first  of  Octobe 
1929.  They  had  30  nice  cows,  but  i 
old  barn  that  was  very  unhandy 
those  days.  We  worked  here  for  foi 
years  very  hard.  We  bought  a  few  ne 
tools  and  lived  pretty  well.  The  own1 
wouldn’t  fix  up  the  old  barn.  The  roi 
leaked,  we  didn’t  have  any  electricit, 
no  running  watejr  in  the  house  or  tl 
barn. 


We  looked  for  another  farm,  bi 
couldn’t  find  anything,  so  we  movf 
into  another  small  village.  One  day  h 
prayers  were  heard,  I  figured,  as  m 
husband  met  a  man  that  was  lookir 
for  someone  to  do  a  haying  job  on 
farm  ten  miles  from  where  we  wet 


living.  There  was  a  nice  house  and  m< 
shade  trees  in  front,  but  a  poor  bai 
and  two  garages  that  weren't  too  bai 
There  were  nice  large  level  meado" 
which  I  liked  very  much.  The  Pe°P 
were  moving  out,  so  we  could  live 
the  house  while  doing  the  haying- 

In  the  meantime,  we  heard  this  fa” 
was  for  sale  so  we  went  to  the  o«nt 
to  see  what  we  could  do  about  buyW 
it.  A  deal  was  made.  We  put  cows  o 
and  fixed  up  the  old  barn.  We  hav 
built  a  new  barn  since  and  fixed  it 11 


so  you  wouldn’t  know  it  to  be  the  saw 
farm.  We  raised  eight  children  and  pw 
for  the  farm.  We  love  it  here  and  s 
live  on  the  same  farm,  but  t-he 
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getting  rather  hard  now  as  we 
jen’t  too  young  any  more.  We  are 
tuning  to  have  one  of  our  sons  take 
L  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  service. 
|e  have  two  sons  in  Korea  now,  but 
be  getting  home  next  year.  We 
lever  regretted  that  we  went  farming. 

— Mrs.  P.  (?.,  New  York 

—  a.  a.  — 

I  \1U. II  BOll  HELPED 

STARTED  farming  by  buying  two 
Jersey  cows  and  milking  them  for  a 
bile.  Then  I  talked  with  another 
inner  and  told  him  I  would  like  to 
art  farm,  but  didn’t  have  the  money 
j buy  cattle.  So,  being  an  understand- 
ig  farmer,  let  me  milk  19  of  his  best 
jws,  and  told  me  I  could  keep  every 
[her  calf  for  myself. 

He  helped  me  get  machinery,  and 
arses.  (We  didn’t  have  very  many 
■actors  those  days.) 

He  let  me  run  the  farm  on  shares 


had  picked  out  required  repairs  that 
would  have  brought  the  price  above 
their  loan  limit. 

After  looking  at  two  more  places, 
we  found  they  had  repossessed  a  farm 
that  was  available.  The  main  house  had 
burned,  knocking  down  the  price  of  the 
farm.  The  barns  and  tenant  house  were 
in  good  condition  and  it  was  set  to  do 
business.  We  were  sold  on  the  good 
dairy  barn  and  the  location,  and  moved 
our  limited  machinery  and  our  dairy 
herd  of  13  cows  and  four  heifers  on  the 
first  of  June,  1951.  We  sold  our  equity 
in  the  small  place  and  used  the  money 
to  buy  more  machinery. 

Ip  August,  I  was  called  to  active 
service  in  the  army  again,  leaving  the 
place  in  possession  of  a  tenant.  Regu¬ 
lar  payments  on  the  place  and  six  ad¬ 
ditional  cows  were  kept  up  by  rent 
money  until  I  returned  in  January, 
1953.  We  now  hope  to  stay  here  with¬ 
out  more  interruptions. 


*★★★★★★★★ 

The  dreamer  laughs  at  the  worker, 
ind  the  worker  laughs  at  the  dream- 
r,  neither  realizing  that  the  one  is 
useless  without  the  other.  The  prac¬ 
tical  would  have  nothing  to  do  if  it 
rere  not  for  the  idealist,  and  dreams 
ivould  never  come  true  if  it  were  not 
for  the  worker  .  .  .  Author  unknown 

*★★★★★★★★ 

id  pay  so  much  a  month  like  rent, 
ily  what  I  paid  every  month  went  to- 
ard  paying  for  the  farm.  We  raised 
ve  boys  and  two  girls,  and  got  the 
trm  paid  for,  not  counting  all  the  bad 
ick  we  had. 

Then  I  bought  a  neighbor’s  farm,  and 
in  two  farms  for  some  time.  Then  my 
ealth  got  poor,  so  I  had  to  sell  one 
the  farms.  Two  boys  got  married  and 
ent  farming  on  their  own.  Two  were 
the  service,  and  one  is  in  public 
ork.  So  we  have  one  farm  now. 

— R.B.H.,  New  York 

—  a.  a.  — 

tarter  small 

NEW  JEEP  and  three  inexpensive 
‘first  calf  heifers  bought  by  the 
1800  I  had  saved  in  the  army  was  my 
mtribution  toward  a  partnership  with 
>y  brother  when  I  left  the  army  in 
816.  He  already  owned  the  farm  and 
te  rest  of  the  stock  and  equipment, 
lough  I  did  buy  some  additional  equip- 
ler>t  after  we  had  started  operation, 
wing  sold  our  car  for  $1000  to  make 
town  payment  on  a  small  place  near- 
l  the  jeep  also  took  care  of  most  of 
lr  family  transportation. 

We  received  half  of  the  net  income 
Iter  all  expenses,  including  taxes  and 
Ie  insurance,  were  paid.  In  addition 
brother  gave  us  half  of  all  the  heif- 
f  calves  started  after  we  went  into 
usiness.  In  the  meantime,  we  watched 
“  the  farm  sales  and  planned  to  buy 
hen  we  had  accumulated  enough 
apital. 

to  1949  we  improvised  a  barn  and 
■Ukhouse  on  our  three  acre  place  for 
^  seven  cows  and  several  heifers  that 
e  now  owned.  We  rented  some  mea- 
tWr  and  pasture  land  in  return  for  milk 
B(t  cash.  Since  expenses  were  low  and 
and  bob  veal  were  bringing  a  good 
^ce>  we  made  a  go  of  it  for  two  years 
, en  we  decided  we  might  swing  a 
'■  b  loan.  Having  found  a  place  that 
^ed  us,  as  to  soil  and  buildings,  we 
SI1t  to  a  local  bank  with  our  credit 
dement.  , 

Jbe  banker,  who  had  loaned  all  the 
f®ey  he  could  on  G.  I.  loans  at  that 
%  agreed  that  we  had  enough  secur- 
Jfor  a  G.  I.  loan,  but  not  for  a  reg- 
jr  loan  on  the  place  we  wanted, 
^cugh  his  efforts  we  were  referred 
,  county  office  of  the  Farmers 
1116  Administration  where  we  were 
eligible  for  a  farm  ownership 
operating  loan,  but  the  place  we 


Sd 
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More  than  one-third  of  the  total 
mortgage  has  been  paid,  in  addition  to 
the  interest.  We  have  some  sizeable 
outside  bills  still  unpaid.  However, 
though  still  under  equipped,  we  have 
about  enough  machinery  to  do  most  of 
our  own  work,  including  a  tractor  with 
mounted  plows  and  cultivators,  and  a 
pick-up  hay  baler.  We  have  about  27 
cows  and  14  heifers  of  all  ages.  Some 
of  the  stock  is  pure-bred,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  from  artificial  Holstein 
breeding.  We  could  sell  out  for  several 
times  our  original  investment  after 
meeting  all  bills,  and  believe  we’re  well 
enough  started  to  make  a  go  of  it. 

— H.  I.  J Pennsylvania 

—  A.  A.  — 

HIRED  MAN - TENANT 

- OWNER 

IN  1900  I  had  worked  out  four  sum¬ 
mers  and  had  a  rented  farm  for  three 
years. 

I  had  less  than  $500  in  cash,  and  by 
borrowing  $30,  I  bought  stock  and  tools 
enough  to  get  along  with.  I  milked 
eight  cows.  I  bought  two  horses,  $80.  I 
bought  a  new  truck  and  the  rest  of  the 
equipment  was  second-hand. 

For  two  years  I  worked  a  farm  on 
shares,  then  in.  1905  I  moved  on  my 
farm  that  cost  $4,500.  In  1911,  the 
house  burned  down  but  I  built  a  new 
one,  and  in  1913,  I  finished  paying  for 
the  farm. — F.D.P.,  New  York 

—  A.  a.  — 

FROM  FISHING  TO 
FARMING 

THIS  IS  how  we  got  started  on  our 
farm. 

We  lived  on  or  near  the  coast  all  our 
lives  until  my  husband  and  I  became 
engaged. 

My  husband  used  to  be  a  deep  sea 
fisherman  and  could  not  swim  a  stroke 
and  had  been  over-board  several  times, 
but  always  managed  to  be  rescued 
about  the  third  time  he  went  down. 

Needless  to  say,  his  folks  became 
very  worried  over  him,  and  his  father 
finally  induced  me  to  help  get  him  in¬ 
terested  in  .a  farm  miles  from  the  sea 
coast.  I  did  that. 

At  first  we  kept  dairy  cattle,  sep¬ 
arated  our  milk,  and  sold  cream  and 
butter. 

But,  for  several  years,  we  have  kept 
laying  hens  and  we  ship  our  eggs  to 
Boston. 

Now  we  are  getting  old.  The  farm 
is  going  back,  and  we  have  not  raided 
a  farmer  in  our  four  living  children; 
one  died  at  birth. 

We  have  lived  here  almost  forty- 
five  years  away  from  my  beloved  sea 
coast.  I  never  did  become  a  good  farm¬ 
er,  although  I  have  my  flower  gardens, 
and  in  earlier  years  I  helped  with  any 
and  all  of  the  farm  work. 

I  believe  farmers  are  born  that  way, 
and  a  fisherman  seldom  is  born  a 
farmer. — M.  M.  B.}  Maine 
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A  FAX  WEATHER  MAP 


\ 

Fax  weather  maps  are  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  to  tell  in  advance  what  the 
weather  will  be.  These  maps  plotting  weather 
elements  pass  continuously  between  offices  of  the 
Bureau  by  means  of  electronic  tele-facsimile 
transmission.  The  Bureau  hits  an  average  accu- 

T 

racy  of  85.7%  in  forecasting  weather  conditions. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau’s  expert  meteor¬ 
ologists  voice  their  forecasts  for  the  entire  area 
directly  from  their  operations  centers  —  at 
Albany  and  Buffalo— over  the  BUBAL  RADIO 
NETWORK.  Through  FM  radio  relay,  RRN 
makes  direct  pickups  of  reports  on  existing 
weather  conditions  at  points  across  the  state. 


By  tuning  to  the  RRN,  you  can  get  this 
weather  service  four  times  daily. 

6:25  a.m.  7:15  a.m.  12:15  p.m.  6:15  p.m. 

Brought  to  you  by 


(738)  30 


—  American  Agriculturist,  November  3,  p 
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Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
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GET  ’EM  SUED 

HIS  PIECE  is  written  out  of  direct 
experience,  and  has  to  do  with  the 
high  cost  of  delayed  calving  of  heifers 
and  infrequent  calving  of  cows. 

Let’s  take  two  cows.  One  freshened 
at  24  months.  She  had  six  additional 
calvings  at  yearly  intervals.  But  her 
average  production  was  only  8000  lbs. 
in  7  lactations  for  a  total  lifetime  pro¬ 
duction  of  56,000  lbs.  She  was  disposed 
of  at  9  years.  Her  production  was  17.04 
lbs.  for  each  day  of  her  life  from  birth 
to  disposal. 

The  other  cow,  through  neglect  or 
from  physical  causes,  didn’t -  calve  the 
first  time  until  she  was  36  months  old. 
There  are  many  such.  Thereafter  she 
freshened  at  intervals  of  18  months  un¬ 
til  she  too  had  to  go  at  9  years.  But 
she  was  a  really  good  milker  and  could 
be  pointed  to  with  pride.  Her  average 
was  12,000  lbs.  per  lactation.  The  infre¬ 
quent  calvings  redyced  her  lactations 
to  4  for  a  total  production  to  age  9  of 
48,000  lbs.,  and  a  yield  of  14.6  lbs.  for 
each  day  of  life  from  birth  to  disposal. 
The  difference  in  daily  production  was 
in  favor  of  the  8000  lb.  cow  by  2.4  lbs. 
per  day  for  3285  days,  or  8000  lbs.  more 
milk  in  the  same  length  of  life. 

Fewer  C  attle  Needed 

Still  another  factor  turns  up  in  favor 
of  the  regular  breeding  cow.  The  meas¬ 
uring  rods  of  production  per  man,  per 
stanchion  and  per  acre,  are  probably  as 
important  as  the  production  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  cows.  If  then,  the  cows  in  a 
herd  of  30  milkers  were  all  like  the 
12,000  lb.  “good”  cow  mentioned  above, 
to  obtain  the  same  income,  34  of  the 
“good”  12,000  lb.  cows  would  have  to 
be  milked  to  equal  the  production  of 
30  of  the  8000  lb.  cows.  Such  a  situa¬ 
tion  demands  somewhat  more  land, 
buildings,  labor,  feed,  fertilizer,  ma¬ 
chinery,  fencing  and  taxes. 

The  emphasis-  here  is  upon  getting 
cows  in  calf  and  not  upon  8000  lb.  cows. 
Nevertheless  it  take&  a  tremendous  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  slow  breeding  kind  to  equal 
the  returns  to  the  farm  of  an  ordinary 
early  settling  cow. 

Appearing  here  last  month  was  Dr. 
C.  D.  Kearl’s  statement  that  it  costs 
more  than  $200  to  carry  a  non  milking 
cow  for  a  year.  Further  contact  with 
him  has  produced  a  figure  of  $240  as 
an  estimate  based  on  actual  cost  ac¬ 
counts  on  many  New  York  dairy  farms. 
That’s  $20  a  month.  So  the  cow  that 
takes  18  months  between  calves  must 
overcome  a  6  months  handicap  of  $120 
ifv  she  is  to  equal  the  one  dropping  a 
calf  each  year. 

Per  Day  of  Life 

Dr.  E.  G.  Misner,  veteran  Professor 
of  Farm  Management  at  Cornell,  is 
himself  a  Holstein  breeder  and  keen  an¬ 
alyst  of  production.  Both  Dr.  Kearl  and 
I  support  the  following  statement  of 
Dr.  Misner  as  being  a  sounder  way  to 
measure  the  production  of  a  cow  than 
those  we  are  now  using. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  some  day 
production  will  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  days  of  life  from  birth 
to  disposal  of  the  animal.  This 
eliminates  the  misrepresentation 
for  cows  that  occurs  with  high  lac¬ 
tations  where  annual  production  is 
obtained  on  animals  that  do  not 
carry  a,  calf  for  any  considerable 
part  of  the  period. 

“An  average  of  the  lactation  or 
yearly  production  when  the  calv¬ 


ing  interval  is  500  or  600  days,  as 
it  may  well  be  with  some  cows,  is 
not  an  indication  of  what  a  cow 
is  capable  of  doing  per  day  of  life 
should  she  freshen  regularly  and 
complete  a  lactation  once  each 
year  or  even  shorter  period.” 

— E.  G.  Misner 

Now  let’s  take  the  12,000  lb.  cow  that 
freshened  at  3  years  and  3  more  times 
thereafter  to  age  9,  and  made  14.6  lbs. 
milk  per  day  of  life.  Have  her  calve  first 
at  24  months  and  thei’eafter  at-  yearly 
intervals,  On  a  12,000  lbs.  standard  lac¬ 
tation  she  would  have  produced  84,000 
lbs.  of  milk  to  age  9  years  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  25.5  lbs.  milk  per  day  of  life. 
Such  cows  now  exist  among  several,  if 
not  all,  breeds.  Many  factors  contribute 
here,  yet  none  of  them  is  effective  un¬ 
less  we  “Get  ’Em  Bred”.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  to 
2  year  freshening  is  close  to  $300. 

In  this  article  I’ve  been  talking  most¬ 
ly  to  myself,  to  Spinky  of  Hayfields, 
and  to  Norman  Cook  of  Merida,  Que¬ 
bec.  If  veterinarians  are  used  more  as 
a  result  of  it,  they  will  have  performed 
a  useful  service  when  cattle  breed  early 
and  regularly. 

A  WATERSPOUT,  TOO! 

T  THE  annual  meeting  of  New- 
York  State  Soil  Conservation  Soci¬ 
ety,  I  was  asked  to  restate  the  5  rea¬ 
sons  set  forth  on  this  page,  in  the  July 
issue,  for  ryegrass  cover  crop  in  corn. 
After  I’d  done  so,  George  Moore,  with 
farms  in  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  State  of  Vermont,  got  up  and  con¬ 
tributed  a  6th  and  very  important  rea¬ 
son. 

George  said,  “Tom’s  5  reasons  have  • 
my  backing,  but  he  should  have  added 
a  6th.  Ryegrass  comes  on  with  a  rush 
in  early  spring,  having  established  deep 
roots  the  preceding  summer  and  fall.  It 
grows  rapidly  in  springtime  when  we 
have  excess  moisture  in  our  heavier 
soils,  and  in  doing  so  takes  up  a  lot  of 
water.  It  is  the  water  we  can’t  use,  and 
in  pumping  it  out  ryegrass  acts  as  a 
waterspout  in  making  our  soils  ready 
for  earlier  plowing.” 

On  the  strength  of  George’s  reason¬ 
ing,  Spinky  and  I  are  this  fall  leaving 
unplowed  a  low  lying  corn  stubble  field 
with  ryegrass  cover.  There  will  be  more 
time  to  dress  it  with  manure  for  corn 
again  in  1957.  Thanks,  George. 

SCREENINGS 

Everyone  knows  that  timely  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  to  wheat  in  spring 
makes  a  profit  from  greater  yield.  But 
does  nitrate  also  raise  protein  content 
of  wheat  as  it  does  in  corn?  Sending 
a  sample  of  nitrated  wheat  to  Buffalo, 
feed  chemists  Hessel  and  Randall  re¬ 
ported  10.7%  crude  protein,  and  called 
it  average  for  1956  Genesee  wheat. 
We’ll  try  again  in  1957. 

The  very  idea  of  sauerkraut  with 
turkey  invariably  created  a  shudder 
when  I  saw  it  offered  on  Baltimore 
menus.  Then  a  Maryland  friend  served 
turkey  with  sauerkraut  Vt  his  home, 
and  as  his  guest  I  rudely V^asked  for  a 
third  helping  of  kraut.  That  was  15 
years  ago  and  ever  since  then  turkey 
seems  really  incomplete  without  sauer¬ 
kraut,  plain  or  fortified  with  a  ham- 
bone.  The  canned  kraut  will  do  nicely. 

,  *  *  * 

When  we  buy  cranberries  or  sauer¬ 
kraut  or  yellow  onions  or  Greening 
cooking  apples  or  natural  Cheddar 


cheese  (rat  trap  type),  or  canned  or 
frozen  red  cherries,  it’s  ten  to  one  that 
we  are  supporting  northeastern  agricul¬ 
ture  and  trade.  Pleasant  indeed  is  the 
thought  that  when  buying  these  prod¬ 
ucts  we  are  obtaining  the  very  best  at 
a  modest  price,  while  helping  our 
neighbors. 

*  *  * 

Deer  are  so  plentiful  in  the  hills  near 
the  grape  town  of  Naples,  N.  Y.  that 
Merle  Hale,  now  retired,  built  a  tre¬ 
mendously  high  fence  to  keep  them  out 
of  his  garden.  In  this  neighborhood  of 
marginal  land  for  farming,  Mr.  Hale 
told  me  that  deer  have  largely  destroy¬ 
ed  his  plantings  ,of  white  pine,  while 
certain  other  plantings  of  conifers  seem 
to  be  deer  proof.  Around  Naples  and 
many  other  localities  in  the  Northeast, 
the  involuntary  feeding  of  deer  by 
farmers  has  reached  the  point  of  meas¬ 
urable  loss.  Is  this  conservation  ? 

The  Cornell  M4  corn  for  grain,  earlier 
mentioned  as  receiving  no  nitrate  side¬ 
dressing,  isn’t  harvested  on  this  day  of 
writing,  Oct.  18,  but  is  about  ready. 
Disinterested  authorities  will  determine 
yield  and  will  estimate  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  the  crop  suffered  from  lack  of 
sidedressed  nitrogen.  We’ve  another 
field  of  M4,  on  poorer  land,  which  was 
sidedressed.  Yield  figures  on  both 
fields  will  be  reported  a  month  hence. 
A  view,  probably  dim,  will  be  expressed 
on  the  thick  planting  for  which  I  was 
responsible. 

*  *  * 

Curing  cheese  the  new  way  without 
a  big  rind  is  a  boon  to  the  cheese  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  now  offering  natural 
Cheddar  cheese  in  small  packages,  and 
finding  wide  acceptance  among  middle 
aged  and  elderly  people,  with  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  converts  away  from 
process  cheese  among  the  young.  No¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  A.,  certainly  not  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  can  such  good  Cheddar  cheese 
be  made  as  in  Northern  New  York, 
meaning  East,  West  and  North  of  the 
Adirondacks,  and  South  as  far  as  the 
Mohawk  River.  The  quality  factor  also 
includes  Province  of  Quebec.  Would  the 
reason  be  soil  ? 

% 

*  *  * 

Dwell  not  upon  the  rain-damaged  hay 
when  Thanksgiving  Day  comes,  and 


think  instead  of  the  bountiful  pastul 
we  enjoyed  in  most  of  the  NortheJ 
Green  and  verdant  the  whole  sumnlrj 
northeastern  pastures  put  milk  in  ]ii| 
pail,  bloom  and  substance  upon  heifj 
and  dry  cows,  steers  and  beef  animq 
and  upon  big  calves  of  all  breeds, 
fertilized  pastures  containing  Iegunj 
justified  all  their  care  and  expen| 
while  the  neglected  pastures  under 
encouragement  of  cool  weather  a| 
rain  remained  green  enough  to 
grazed  periodically  throughout 
season. 


DADDY  OF  C  OVER  FRO 


HERE’S  THE  man  who  transferr 
cover  crops  out  of  college  books 
the  light  soils  of  Southern  New  Jersi 
and  made  the  practice  pay.  He  is 
Frank  App  of  Seabrook  Farms,  w 
also  has  directed  t^ie  Seabrook  soil  te 
ing  program  while  establishing  fer 
lized  cover  crops  as  a  standard  practi 
on  21,000  acres  of  Seabrook’s  ov 
farming,  as  well  as  on  the  many  farr 
of  independent  contract  growers. 

Now  the  contract  growers  are  usi: 
cover  crops  on  land  generally,  includi: 
field  corn  and  other  crops  not  grov 
for  Seabrpok.  Dr.  App’s  work  h 
changed  the  very  appearance  of  Ifil 
landscape  of  the  region.  In  winter  it  iS 
now  green,  to  the  benefit  of  everybod 
including  future  generations. 


COVER  CROP  TURNED  UNDER 


A  TEST  OF  ryegrass  cover  crop 
plowed  down  in  early  spring  of 
1953,  at  Seabrook  Farms.  Note  the 
crumbly  or  granular  condition  of  the 
soil,  made  so  by  the  enormous  root 
system  of  ryegrass. 

Cover  crops  raise  water  holding  cap¬ 
acity  of  soil  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  aeration  and  providing  a 
marked  rise  in  fertility.  In  20  years, 
using  fertilized  cover  crops  as  one  of 
the  key  practices,-  Seabrook  Farms 
raised  pea  yields  from  1100  to  2500  lbs., 
lima  beans  from  1100  to  1400,  snap 


beans  from  2700  to  5000,  Fordhoo 
lima  beans  from  1200  to  1650  and  spii 
ach  from  3%  tons  to  5%  tons,  all  p£ 
acre. 

Other  crops  than  ryegrass  are  ah 
sometimes  used  for  cover,  include 
crimson  clover,  vetch,  wheat  and  i) 
The  practice  of  using  cover  crops  1 
beginning  to  spread  through  the  Noi 
east.  Best  time  to  size  it  all  up  in  lV)0j 
areas  is  November  and  again  in  cat, 
spring  after  snow  is  gone  and  befot 
plowing.  Little  Hayfields  has  50  acre 
ryegrass  in  corn  stubble. 


Leri  can  Agriculturist,  NovemDer  3,  iy&6  — 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 


crj 
till 

i0  HASTY 


"Over  a  year  ago  my  daughter  signed 
for  a  correspondence  course  in  order 


get  her  high  school  diploma.  The  agent 
called  on  us  told  her  that,  if  at  any 
Le  she  did  not  complete  her  course,  she 
[itulci  get  her  money  back  and  could  keep 
>books;  he  also  said  if  she  needed  help 
i)o write  him  and  he  would  call.  However, 
|(|ien  she  wrote  him  he  did  not  come. 

'She  has  paid  $24.00  and  is  unable  to 
finish  the  course,  but  the  school  is  de- 
iunding  an  additional  $37.50  to  cancel 
Ike  contract.  We  can't  pay  this  and  wan- 
j(er  if  you  can  help." 

We  wrote  the  school  and  they  advised 
(is  that  last  summer,  when  they  real- 
ized  that ,  she  was  not  studying,  they 
an  audit  of  her  account  made  to 
see  what  their  expense  had  been  to 
and  they  agreed  to  cancel  the 
rantract  and  settle  for  a  payment  of 
$37.50.  Regarding  the  agent’s  promise 
come  back  and  help  and  that  she 
rould  get  her  money  back  at  any  time, 
school  reminded  us  that  the  con¬ 
tact  states: 

“I  have  read  this  agreement  and 
mderstand  it  is  not  subject  to  cancella- 
and  I  certify  that  I  have  been 
iromised  no  special  terms  or  privileges 
other  than  those  mentioned  above  apd 
on  back  page.” 

They  told  us  they  wanted  to  be  fair 
it  the  best  they  could  do  would  be  to 
ittle  for  $25.00. 

Practically  all  contracts  carry  a 
clause  similar  to  the  above,  which  is 
fhy  we  urge  our  readers  to  consider 
very  carefully  before  they  sign  up  for 
a  correspondence  course  to  be  sure  they 
have  the  perseverance  to  carry  it  out, 
he  previous  knowledge  necessary  to 
profit  from  it  and  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Of  course,  in  addition  to  that, 
they  should  check  on  the  reliability  of 
the  school. 

—  A.  A.  — 

imaginary  bargains 

Letters  from  readers  ask  our  advice 
about  the  purchase  of  mail  order  ar¬ 
ticles,  claimed  to  be  greatly  reduced  in 
price.  In  many  cases  the  article  is  first 
marked  way  above  its  real  value  and 
then  marked  down  to  give  prospective 
customers  the  idea  that  they  are  get¬ 
ting  a  huge  bargain. 

A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practice  is 
uot  restricted  to  mail  order  houses  but 
is  sometimes  used  by  local  stores.  If  it 
15  continued,  it  is  going  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  retailers. 

An  occasional  bargain  is  available 
tut  we  urge  readers  to  compare  values 
011  these  “marked  down  articles”  with 


those  available  at  other  stores  in  the 
community.  In  many  cases  such  a 
check  will  convince  you  that  the  so- 
called  bargain  is  entirely  imaginary. 

—  A.  A.  -r- 

VERBAL  PROMISES 
IGNORED 

A  subscriber  writes  that  she  bought 
a  vacuum  cleaner  from  an  agent  who 
called.  She  was  told  that  she  would 
have  15  days’  trial,  so  she  gave  him 
$10.00  and  her  old  machine.  She  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  but  could  not  get  the 
company  to  take  back  the  machine. 

We  wrote  them  and  they  replied  as 
follows:  “Regarding  your  letter  con¬ 
cerning  the  vacuum  cleaner,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  cbntract  states  ‘All 
Sales  Final’.” 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  it  is 
what  the  contract  states  and  not  what 
the  agent  promises  that  holds. 

—  A.  A _ 

ROOF  STILE  LEAKS 

"My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
article  on'  "Roof  Spray  Painters"  in  your 
Service  Bureau. 

"A  man  came  to  my  farm  in  a  pickup 
truck  spraying  roofs  and  I  gave  him 
$45.00  to  spray  mine.  He  guaranteed  it 
would  stop  the  leaks.  That  was  July  24. 
The  roof  still  leaks.  He  gave  me  a  receipt 
with  the  name  of  a  company  in  New  York 
on  it,  but  the  truck  bore  on  Ohio  license 
plate. 

This  is  typical  of  a  great  many  let¬ 
ters  we  are  getting.  We  urge  caution; 
particularly  where  the  truck  bears  out 
of  state  licenses.  Verbal  guarantees 
mean  nothing. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of: 

Relatives  or  descendants  of  Ephraim 
Flint  and  Cynthia  Warren  Flint,  living 
at  Canaan,  New  York  in  1790? 

*  *  * 

Any  relatives  of  John  Martin,  who 
was  last  known  to  have  lived  as  a  ten¬ 
ant  on  the  property  of  Louis  Rasha, 
Stone  Road,  Town  of  Greece,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.? 

*  *  * 

Augusta  Caywood,  who  lived  in  Bath, 
N.  Y.  years  ago?  A  very  dear  friend 
would  like  to  hear  from  her  or  her 
relatives. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  A.  Smith,  formerly  Justice 
of  Peace  at  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  He  worked 
at  one  time  on  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
New  York.  His  mother  was  Addie 
Wright  and  his  father,  Arthur  Smith. 


American  Agriculturist  Tnr. 

SAVINGS  HANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

Pay_  EXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 
t°the  order  of 

John  Walsh 
Little  Meadows 
Pennsylvania 


™£  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


N?  28340 


August  3  IQ  56 


$  25.00 


American  Agriculturist  inc. 
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Pennsylvania  Sheep  Rustlers  Caught 


SEVERAL  months  ago,  our  subscrib¬ 
er,  Mr.  john  Walsh  of  Little  Mea- 
bows,  Pennsylvania,  had  five  sheep 
^olen.  He  notified  the  State  Police  and 
as  able  to  give  them  information 
^ich  led  to  the  arrest  of  two  young 
from  Newark  Valley,  New  York. 
The  young  men  admitted  the  theft 
and  that  they  had  butchered  the  sheep 
sold  the  meat  to  a  restaurant  and 
dealer  in  EJndicott.  They  had  serv¬ 


ed  92  days  in  jail  before  their  trial 
when  they  were  sentenced  by  Judge 
Francis  J.  Clohessy  to  four  months 
-each  in  Tioga  County  jail  for  petit  lar¬ 
ceny  and  for  transporting  the  sheep 
from  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  New  York  state. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Walsh  for  help¬ 
ing  to  catch  these  young  offenders  and 
we  are  happy  to  send  him  our  $25.00 
Service  Bureau  reward. 


T 

i  For  healthier  and  more  pro-  If  you  need  help  get  in 
T  ductive  flocks,  build  a  con-  touch  with  a  local  concrete 
^  Crete  poultry  house.  Concrete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con- 
i  has  no  crevices  for  lice  and  Crete  producer  or  building 
J  other  parasites.  It  keeps  out  material  dealer.  Send  coupon 
^  rats,  weasels  and  vermin.  It  for  free  booklet  on  concrete 
i  is  easy  to  keep  warm,  clean  poultry  houses.  For  informa- 
J  and  dry.  Most  important  of  tion  on  other  farm  improve- 
y  all— concrete  can't  bum!  ments,  fill  in  blanks  below. 

\  .----.-PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OF  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY _ 

)  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
A  1528  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

\f  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts 

142  High  Street,  Portland  3,  Maine 
A  234  W.  State  Street,  Trenton  8,  New  Jersey 

T  A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and 
i  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 

'f  Please  send  booklets  on 
concrete  poultry  houses 

A  and  (list  subject):  Name. . i . 

T  .  St.  or  R.  No . . . 

^  .  Post  Office . State . 
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CERTIFIED  Garry, 


&  Mohawk 


Canadian  Registered 
BEAVER 


OATS 


Rodney,  Craig,  Clinton 

SELECTED 


,  J°p- 

Bac/ 


Beaver  And 
Swedish  Star 

Also  FULL  LINE  of  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Write  Dept.  A- 1  Representatives  Wanted  in 

For  Prices  Unassigned  Territories 


I.P.GUNS0N  &  C0. 


ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


E 


UPTURE 


X .1  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENTIA 


y/V  > 
Vi- 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM.  .  . 

of  action,  peace 
of  mind  and  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven, 
patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  ot 
others !  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per— Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16N1 
Manufacturer  Hagerstown.  Maryland 


25  Estate  Hemlock  $15 

Beautiful  Canadian  Hemlock,  Hardy  New 
Hampshire  Grown,  18  to  24  Inches,  25  for 
$15.00.  100  for  $50.00  or  500 'for  $200.00. 
Please  place  your  Fall  order  today. 

WM.  ROBERT  McGUIRE 

P.  O.  Box  1C24,  .  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

P.S.  Shipper  of  Canadian  Hemlock  Since  1925. 
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POWER 


FORD  TRACTORS* 


138% 

Yes’  U?  9.y^,ars  Ford  Tractor  power  has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 

Fw;0rdji!t0rL  are  °  V°werful  buy -yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook. 
Eleven  models  to  choose  from.  See  them  ...  try  them.  Watch  the  ivork  fly! 


^  YOU  CAN  ENCLOSE  AN  ENTIRE 
PORCH  WITH  CRYSTAL  CLEAR  FLEX-O-GLASS 
FOR  LESS  THAN  THE  COST  OF 
--  ONE  GLASS  WINDOW 


For 

Storm  Doors,  I 
torm  Windows 
and  Porch 
Enclosures 


This  6'  x  9’  porch  was  enclosed  with  a 
Warp’s  Window  Material  for  only  $11.50. 
Make  your  own  Winter-proof  storm  doors 
and  storm  windows;  turn  windswept 
porches  into  warm  cozy  rooms.  (Tack  on 
right  over  screens.) 


tine,  crystal  clear  Flex-O-Glass  is 
wo  full  years  or  your  money  back 
lions.  Look  for  the  name  ‘'Warp 

g  the  edge  for  your  protection. 

BROS.  Chicago  51  ft 


BROS. 

Nai«e 

He 


ESTABLISHED  1924 


or 


••  Tr 


won’t  crack. 


s-H  LVK&  S  I  I  Transparent  Plastic 

Storm  Window  Kit 

Never  before  a  Storm  Window  Kit  of  such  high  quality  for  such  low,  low 
price.  You  can  buy  Easy-On  with  confidence  because  it’s  made  by  Warp 
Bros.,  world's  largest  producers  of  top  quality  plastic  window  materials. 

For  Folks  Who  Prefer  A  Top  Quality  Window  Materid 

IT’S  TIME 


Glass-ONet 

CLEAR  PLASTIC  OVER  ’/«"  CORD  BASE-ONLY  24«  UK. 

V/yrO-Glass 

CLEAR  PLASTIC  OVER  Vi"  WIRE  BASE— ONLY  35*  UN. 

Screen- 

TOUGH  PLASTIC  OVER  A  WIRE  MESH— ONLY  17y  SQ.  FT. 

ALL  36"  WIDE  (Alto  olhor  widtht) 


Just  Cut. . .  And  Tack  On 

SO  EASY  TO  DO...  SO  INEXPENSIVE,  TOO! 


FOR  STORM  DOORS  AND 
PORCH  ENCLOSURES 


FOR  LOW  COST 
STORM  WINDOWS 


FOR  GARAGE,  BARN, 
POULTRY  AND  HOG-HOUSE 
WINDOWS 


LESS 
COSTLY 
THAN 
GLASS 

Lets  in  Sunshine 
Vitamin  D 

(HEALTH-GIVING 
ULTRA-VIOLET 
RAYS) 

Flexible 
Shatterproof 
Lasts  for  Years 


Take  This  Ad  With  You  To  Your  Dealer 

NOT  SOLD  BY  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 


SOLDONLY  BY  LOCAL  HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  A  MONTH 


American 

GRICULTURIST 

FOUNDED  1842 


HE  season?  have  rolled  and  Autumn  is  with  us  again. 

It’s  a  lonesome  time.  The  young  folks  are  away  to  school  or  college, 
leaving  a  lump  in  our  throats  and  a  lonesome  place  in  our  hearts.  The 

flowers  are  dead,  the  leaves  fallen  after  their  final  great  blaze  of  glory.  The 

<  * 

chill  wind  in  the  long  evening  hurries  the  clouds  across  the  harvest  moon, 
while  the  noisy  crickets  and  katydids  remind  us  of  other  Autumns  and  of 


loved  ones  long  since  gone. 


But  fall  is  a  good  time,  too.  It  is  the  time  of  harvest.  If  we  have  sown 
well,  so  shall  we  reap.  It  is  a  time  for  thanksgiving. 

It  is  natural  and  God's  will  that  the  boys  and  girls  go  forth  from  home 
to  live  their  own  lives.  If  we  have  taught  them  by  right  precept  and  example, 
they  will  never  leave  us  in  spirit,  and  they  will  be  back  time  and  again. 
The  flowers  and  the  grass  and  the  trees  are  not  really  dead.  Through  the 
miracle  of  seed  they  will  live  and  bloom  again. 

,  V 

So  will  it  be  with  us-and  our  loved  ones  lost  awhile.  Just  as  spring,  follow¬ 
ing  Nature’s  long  sleep  brings  life  anew  on  earth,  so  shall  we  all  stand 
together  again  in  the  final  and  great  Resurrection. 


NOVEMBER  17,  1956 


that's  when  Feed  Quality  really  pays  off 


From  now  until  grass,  about  ha}f  the  cows 
in  the  Northeast  are  going  to  be  fed  low 
quality  hay— the  result  of  a  haymaking  season 
that  just  wouldn’t  let  dairy  farmers  get  hay  to 
the  bam  in  top  quality  condition. 

Since  high  quality  roughage  is  so  important 
for  high  milk  production,  every  dairyman  with 
low  quality  hay  in  his  mow  will  have  to  make 
some  adjustments  in  winter  feeding  plans. 

Replacing  Hay  Quality 

If  you’re  in  the  half  with  low  quality  hay,  you 
can  replace  lost  feeding  value  by: 

1)  Increased  use  of  good  silage 
2)  Feeding  more  grain  per  cow 
Extra  grain,  of  the  same  protein  level  you 
normally  feed,  will  do  the  job.  However,  with 


protein  ingredients  relatively  cheap,  an  18% 
feed  may  cost  less  than  one  of  lower  protein. 
Compare  prices  before  you  decide.  But  this  is 
important:  if  you  do  not  increase  total  TDN 
intake  with  silage  or  grain,  you  most  certainly 
should  feed  more  protein,  even  up  to  20%. 

TDN  is  the  Key 

Total  digestible  nutrients  for  the  least  cost  is 
your  goal — from  hay,  silage  and  grain.  That’s 
why  it  pays  to  insist  on  G.L.F.  Dairy  Feeds.  You 
are  sure  of  what’s  in  a  G.L-.F  bag  .  .  .  you  can 
see  the  TDN  content  .  .  .  it’s  printed  right  on 
the  tag. 

And  G.L.F.  means  quality — that  gives  you  the 
most  milk  per  feed  dollar.  All  ingredients  are 
carefully  chosen,  laboratory  tested,  mixed  with 


precision  machinery.  In  any  bag  of  G.L.F.  mill- 
mixed  formula  feed  you  will  never  find  feed 
screenings — or  off -grade  ingredients  of  any  kind. 

This  winter  .  .  .  when  hay  is  poor,  that’s  when 
top  quality  feed  really  pays  off.  See  your  local 
G.L.F.  Service  Agency  for  the  right  feed  to  fit 
your  special  situation. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


CALF  STARTER 

G.L.F.  Calf  Starter — the  herd  builder  that 
leaves  you  a  bigger  milk  check — is  now 
available  in  new  50-pound  paper  bags, 
as  well  as  100-pound  burlap.  Contains 
aureomycin  to  prevent  scours  and  in¬ 
crease  feed  efficiency. 


This  Winter  be  sure  you  ere  getting 

Queltty  ihefpeys  off on  fhe  farm 

G.L.F.  DAIRY 


GLF 


Qua/ifif 


jerican  Agriculturist,  November  17,  1956 
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M  AI  LB 


II-;  IS  RIGHT! 

tONGRATULATIONS  for  fostering 
citizenship  educatiort  by  printing 
,a  Denny’s  “Citizenship  Quiz”  (Oc- 
ier  20,  1956  issue).  However,  I  take 
iue  with  the  final  question’s  answer, 
lie  President  can  be  impeached,”  it 
ites,  and  asks  “How  many  have 
in?”  to  which  the  answer  is  given 
“none”. 

Now,  my  understanding  of  the  term 
peachment”  is  that  it  means  “accus- 
ion”  only  i.e.  the  bringing  of  the 
urges  not  the  trial  or  its  verdict. 

The  Constitution  provides  (Article  I, 
|ection  2,  paragraph  5)  that  “The 
louse  of  Representatives — shall  have 
ie  sole  power  of  impeachment”.  On 
'ebruary  28,  1868,  the  House  passed  a 
iolution  impeaching  President  An- 
•ew  Johnson  on  eleven  separate 
Hints,  which  included  violation  of  the 
enure  of  Office  Act”,  misuse  of  the 
|eto,  et  al. 

The  Constitution  also  provides  (Ar- 
iele  I,  Section  3,  paragraph  6)  that 
'he  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power 
try  all  impeachments”.  The  Senate 
|id  try  President  Johnson,  beginning 
[larch  5.  1868  and  lasting  until  May 
1868.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  -it 
;ood  35  guilty  and  19  not  guilty.  As 
Ine  vote  was  lacking  to  make  up  the 
(equired  %  majority  stipulated  by  the 
institution,  the  President  was  acquit- 
id. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  An- 
'rew  Johnson  was  impeached,  that  is, 
iccused,  even  though  he  was  not  found 
uilty. 

As  a  former  political  science  major, 
now  turned  homemaker  and  mother 


FORMOSA  YOUTH 
STUDYING  POULTRY7 


IFTEEN-year-old  Augustine  Young 
°f  Formosa  is  receiving  actual  on¬ 
-farm  training  on  dairy  and  poultry 
hrms  in  New  Jersey  under  the  sponsor- 
P  of  the  N.  J.  Farm  Bureau.  Arriving 
this  country  last  January,  he  started 
•king  the  “know-how”  on  a  dairy 
irrn-  His  next  stop  was  with  Percy 
jjkdenburg  of  Hunterdon  Cdlinty, 
pining  ton,  N.  J.,  who  has  a  general 
?rrn  with  3500  birds  and  around  30 
'Ws. 

Augustine,  who  can  understand  and 
te]<  some  English,  says:  “Poultry  is 
Adeline  at  home.  Every  farmer  raises 

•few.” 

He  will  stay  with  the  Hardenburg 
•lnHy  until  November,  and  Mr.  Har- 
hburg  says,  “He’s  a  long  ways  from 
llle  and  a  nice  kid.” 


of  three),  I  couldn’t  resist  pointing  out 
this  fact  through  you  to  Miss  Denny 
and  the  New  York  Times.  Perhaps  it 
will  raise  my  score  on  the  Quiz,  too! 

— Helen  D.  McCord,  Rliinebeck,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  a.  — 

WANTS  SONG 

I  would  like  to  have  the  words  of  the 
song  “Sucking  Cider  From  a  Straw” 
if  you  can  find  it,  please.  I  heard  it  25 
or  more  years  ago.  Some  of  it  goes  like 
this: 

Sucking  cider  through  a  straw 
That’s  how  I  got  my  mother-in-law 
Sucking  cider  through  a  strain, 

If  by  chance  the  straw  did  slip, 

I  would  suck  some  cider  from  Sue’s  lip. 

Benjamin  M.  Baylor 
P.  O.  Box  12 
Colts  Neck,  N.  J.  - 
—  a.  a.  — 


YOUNG  MILKER 

I  KNOW,  Ed,  that  you  have  seen  fel¬ 
lows  milk  that  were  young,  but  bet 
you  never  saw  a  younger  one  than 
shown  above.  He  is  Donald  Pierce  of 
Hollister  Hill,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  He  is  three 
years  old,  and  while  it  doesn’t  show  too 
clearly  in  the  picture  above,  there  is 
actually  a  stream  of  milk  going  into  the 
pail.  The  Jersey  he  is  milking  is  owned 
by  Lloyd  Johnson  and  stands  very 
quietly.  Over  in  Delaware  County  we 
stgrt  them  very  young.  —  Stub  Davis, 
an  A. A.  fieldman  at  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

A  NIGHT  LIGHT 
FOR  COWS 

Mr.  Charles  VanNort,  a  dairy  farmer 
near  Unadilla  tells  why  he  used  a  100 
watt  night  light  in  his  dairy  barn  and 
why  he  considers  it  as  important  as 
the  ventilating  fan  in  keeping  his  cows 
comfortable  and  contented  during  win¬ 
ter  stabling. 

Here  are  his  reasons: 

1.  There  are  fewer  injuries  to  bags 
and  teats.  When  I  go  into  the  barn  at 
night  there  is  no  scrambling  to  get  up 
as  there  always  is  when  lights  are 
turned  on  suddenly.  Also  cows  will  not 
step  on  each  other  if  they  can  see  wiiat 
they  are  doing.. 

2.  Since  there  is  no  great  qlrange  be¬ 
tween  night  and  day  they  do  not  all  lie 
down  at  once.  They  stagger  their  rest¬ 
ing  periods. 

3.  The  cows  drink  more  water,  use 
the  salt  blocks  more,  and  clean  up  the 
hay  better. 

4.  The  cows  are  more  contented. 
Storms,  high  winds  and  outside  noises 
bother  them  much  less.  Since  this  helps 
to  reduce  the  nervousness  of  the  cows 
they  are  easier  to  doctor  and  to  handle. 

5.  In  case  of  an  animal  getting  loose 
during  the  night  she  wall  invariably 
take  care  of  herself  without  frighten-- 
ing  the  others. 

6.  I  also  find  that  they  use  less  bed¬ 
ding  and  stay  cleaner. — L.  II.  Hammond 


EASIER  .  .  .  FASTER  .  .  .  COSTS  l ESS 

NEW  4-SHOT 
SELECTA 


HANFORD’S 


(U.S.  rat.  No.  2,761,981) 

HIGH-POTENCY 
MASTITIS  TREATMENT 


A  separate,  uncontaminatcd  tip,  individually 
packed,  for  every  teat  ...  no  cross-infection. 

Precisely  measured  6  c.c.  shot  for  every  quarter 
D  .  .  .  metered  by  4  snap-off  tabs.  Additional 
dosage  may  be  applied  if  necessary. 

24  c.c/s — enough  for  an  entire  udder — all  in  a 
single  disposable  syringe-container. 


•  EASIER  —  disposable  syringe-container  automatically  meas¬ 
ures  out  a  precise  6  c.c.  shot  —  normal  dose  for  every 
quarter. 

•  FASTER  — Treat  all  four  quarters  in  less  than  15  seconds. 

COSTS  LESS  — Only  one  container  to  fill,  label,  pack  and 
ship. 

HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  —  Available  in  two  strengths,  each  in 
liquid  form  with  excellent  penetrating  and  spreading 
properties.  Each  combines  high-potency  antibiotics  that  are 
medically-proved  specifics  for  the  bacteria  that  ordinarily 
cause  mastitis. 


Each  24  c.c.  Syringe  contains: 

Each  6  c.c.  dosage  contains: 

Selecta  40 

Selecta  50 

Selecta  40 

Selecta  50 

600,000  units 

2,000,000  units 

Procaine  Penicillin  150,000  units 

500,000  units 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Dihydrostreptomycin  100  mg. 

250  mg. 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Sulfathiazole 

100  mg. 

250  mg. 

400  mg. 

1,000  mg. 

Sulfanilamide 

100  mg. 

250  mg. 

400  mg. 

200  mg. 

Papain 

50  mg. 

50  mg. 

200  mg. 

20  mg. 

Cotbait  Sulphate 

5  mg. 

ANTISEPTIC  BALSAM  OF  MYRRH  —  External  dressing  for  treating  bruises 
and  cuts  that  might  infect  udders  with  mastitis-causing  bacteria.  An  ex¬ 
cellent,  preventative  treatment. 

Order  Hanford  s  Selecfa  and  Hanford's  Balsam  of  Myrrh  from  your  dealer  or  write 

G.  C.  HANFORD  Mfg.  Co.  DEPT.  AA  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Alfr.  of  Proprietary  Medicines  for  110  years 


We  feel  more  secure  doing  business 
with  a  farmer-owned  organizatipn 


// 


say  Robert  and  Ernest  Simpkins, 
Yardville,  New  Jersey 

Robert  and  Ernest  Simpkins  operate  430  acres 
at  Yardville,  N.  J.,  and  have  130  head  of  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys.  They  also  raise  about 
1400  turkeys  yearly,  many  of  which  are  sold 
retail  at  their  farm. 

Bob  and  Ernie  say  "We  have  been  NFLA 
members  for  many  years.  The  local  association 
and  the  Land  Bank  have  helped  us  weather  a 
TB  outbreak  in  our  herd  and  a  fire  which 
destroyed  17  heifers  and  a  barn.” 

For  full  information  on  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  Loans  — 
see  your  local  association  or  write: 

Dept.  A-92,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Cooperative  Farm  Credit 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  LOANS 


(744)  4 
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IT’S  THANKSGIVING 


HENEVER  I  SEE  that  old  picture  of  the 
Pilgrims  wending  their  way  up  the  hill  to 
their  church  to  celebrate  Thanksgiving,  I  think 
how  little  they  or  any  of  the  other  early  settlers 
of  this  country  really  had  to  be  thankful  for. 
Yet  they  were  truly  thankful,  which  is  more 
than  too  many  of  us  are  today. 

The  so-called  good  old  times  that  some  older 
people  talk  about  so  much  were  bad  old  times. 
It’s  a  trick  of  memory  to  remember  only  the 
good  things  of  the  past,  not  the  bad  ones.  The 
problems,  troubles,  and  sacrifices  were  there  just 
the  same.  The  settlers  in  New  England  contend¬ 
ed  with  the  Indians  most  of  the  time  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  A  farmer  hoed  his  crops  with  a 
musket  leaning  against  a%nearby  stump,  all  of 
the  time  expecting  that  he  might  get  an  arrow 
through  his  back,  or  turn  around  to  see  his  cabin 
in  flames.  The  food  those  settlers  lived  on  was 
coarse  and  unappetizing.  The  clothes  they  wore 
were  of  homespun.  They  worked  from  daylight 
to  dark.  And  yet  they  werq  thankful. 

In  contrast,  look  what  we  have  today!  Some¬ 
times  when  I  am  feeling  low  I  force  myself  to 
list  with  paper  and  pencil  my  personal  blessings. 
Every  time  I  come  out  feeling  better.  Try  it  now. 
It’s  Thanksgiving  time. 


DIET  FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE 


HERE  IS  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  old¬ 
er  people  in  our  population.  But  there  is  not 
much  point  in  living  to  be  old  if  one  is  sick  or 
half  sick  most  of  the  time. 

One  reason  for  much  ill  health  among  the 
aged  is  poor  nutrition.  Many  older  persons  have 
to  get  along  on  slim  budgets,  so  they  cut  out 
meat,  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  they  think 
are  too  expensive.  Instead,  they  eat  the  cheaper 
starches  which  are  easier  to  obtain,  prepare,  and 
eat. 

Furthermore,  most  old  people  eat  too  much. 
Time  and  again  I  have  seen  them  clean  up  their 
plates  at  picnics  and  farm  meetings  and  won¬ 
dered  how  they  did  it.  An  aged  man  requires  600 
calories  a  day  less  than  the  2,400  to  3,000  he 
needed  at  age  25.  According  to  the  doctors,  an 
aged  woman  needs  500  less  than  the  former 
1,500  to  1,900  daily  which  she  needed. 

Absolutely  necessary  for  everybody,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  older  people,  are  foods  containing 
calcium.  Another  requirement  is  plenty  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Milk  is  a  very  valuable  source  of  both  pro¬ 
tein  and  calcium  or  lime.  The  diet  should  also 
contain  green  or  yellow  vegetables,  potatoes, 
whole  grain  cereal,  eggs,  and  enriched  or  whole 
grain  bread.  Meat,  poultry,  or  seafood  ar^  good 
supplies  of  protein  energy. 

To  keep  well,  eat  well,  but  not  too  much. 


TIME  TO  MIND  OUR  OWN 

BUSINESS 


I  WRITE  this,  the  armed  forces  of  several 
countries  are  on  the  march  again.  Israel  de¬ 
finitely  became  an  aggressor  by  marching  into 
Egypt.  Contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  England  and  France  have  also  become  ag¬ 
gressors.  Russia  is  destroying  the  rising  forces 
of  liberty  in  Hungary. 

All  of  this  is  contrary  to  everything  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  and  the  United  Nations  have 
tried  to  do  to  keep  the  peace.  Not 'all  of  the  is¬ 
sues  arc  clear  at  this  time,  but  one  thing  defi- 


nitely  is:  our  government  has  given  away  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries  and  without 
doubt  much  of  this  money,  yours  and  mine,  has 
been  used  by  some  of  these  nations  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  and  to  become  aggressors. 

The  time  has  come,  in  fact  it  was  here  a  long 
time  ago,  when  America  should  stop  bleeding  it¬ 
self  white  by  giving  away  money  to  foreign 
countries.  If  you  loaned  me  money  and  I  was 
unable  to  pay  it  back,  I  would  likely  become 
your  enemy.  I  would  go  down  a  side  street  when 
I  saw  you  coming.  Nations  are  no  different  from 
individuals.  They  are  a  collection  of  individuals. 
The  basic  principles  are  the  same.  If  you  give 
away  money,  or  loan  money  that  cannot  be  re¬ 
paid,  sooner  or  later  the  nation  that  gets  it  be¬ 
comes  your  enemy. 

That  is  just  what  is  happening  in  the  countries 
around  the  world  into  which  we  have  poured 
billions.  George  Washington  had  it  right.  So  did 
James  Monroe.  George  Washington  said  in  ef¬ 
fect:  “Americans  must  stay  home  and  attend 
to  their  own  business.”  James  Monroe,  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  said:  “We  will  expect  other 
countries  to  stay  home  and  out  of  the  Americas 
and  attend  to  their  own  business.” 


The  way  to  use  our  billions  is  not  to  arm 
other  countries  but  to  make  our  own  America 
bristle  with  defense,  and  then  use  the  rest  of  the 
money  we  are  now  giving  away  to  reduce  our 
own  taxes. 


LATE  FALL  SUGGESTIONS 


rJ'1  HERE  IS  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  being 
ready  for  winter  when  it  comes.  A  little  time 
spent  now  in  small  repairs  that  you  haven’t  had 
a  chance  to  get  to  all  summer  will  save  time, 
steps,  and  minor  annoyances  all  winter. 

It  is  surprising  and  pleasing  how  a  little  plan¬ 
ning  and  work  to  make  shortcuts  can  save  steps 
both  in  the  house  and  in  the  barn.  Take  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  go  over  the  place  and  think  about 
it.  Labor,  whether  your  own  or  hired,  is  your 
highest  cost.  Maybe  some  additional  equipment 
will  pay  for  Jtself  the  first  year.  Electricity  is 
much  cheaper  than  hired  help,  and  it  can  short¬ 
en  your  own  steps  and  work.  1 

A  broken  window,  replaced,  cuts  drafts  and 
may  save  a  rotting  floor  later.  Machinery  well 
housed  will  be  better  ready  for  work  next  year. 

Last  but  pot  least,  you  will  enjoy  the  winter 
more — and  so  will  the  womenfolks — if  you  slick  ■ 
up  a  little  around  the  place  before  the  snow 
comes. 


WOOD  AS  A  FUEL 


back  again,  mostly  due  to  the  use  of  chain  saJ 
Fortunately,  also,  realizing  that  trees  are  a  prtjf, 
itable  crop,  more  and  more  farmers  are  givil 
more  attention  to  reforestation  and  to  good  fj 
estry  practices. 


N 


W  HEN  I  was  young  one  of  the  signs  of  a  good  . 

countryman  was  a  big  woodpile.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  some  years  of  turning  to  coal  or  oil  for 
fuel,  and  wood  became  less  important. 

We  have  a  buzz  saw  and  small  tractor  on  the 
farm,  with  plenty  of  woods,  so  for  years  we  have 
cut  our  fuel  costs  by  burning  wood  fall  and 
spring  in  the  kitchen  range  and  in  the  fireplace. 
For  comfort  there  is  nothing  to  equal  a  good 
wood  fire. 

It  is  interesting  how  customs  come  and  go. 
Sawing  wood  by  hand  is  hard  work,,  so  wood 
went  out  as  a  fuel,  even  on  the  farm,  with  the 
larger  use  of  central  heating,  coal  and  oil.  But 
now,  strange  to  say,  wood  as  a  fuel  is  coming  - 


IT’S  “YOUR  MONEY  AND  MINE 

EWSPAPERS  report  that  legislative  leada 
have  agreed  to  advance  $350,000  to  the  N$ 
York  State  Power  Authority  for  prelimina 
work  on  the  project  to  develop  the  addition 
power  from  the  Niagara’  River. 

These  leaders  of  both  parties  have  sold  the 
people  of  New  York  State  and  America  do 
the  river  by  adopting  the  most  socialistic  ent 
prise  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  Americi: 
history.  That  $350,000  is  just  a  taste  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  taxes,  your  money  and  mine, 
that  will  go  into  the  development  of  this  pow® 
from  which  only  a  part  of  the  people  will  benl 
fit,  certainly  not  the  people  of  the  entire  statq 
who  will  pay  the  taxes. 

Robert  Moses,  chairman  of  the  State  Pow> 
Authority,  told  newspaper  men  recently  that  tij 
Authority  must  sell  bonds  to  finance  its  ope: 
ations,  and  declared  that  the  bonds  would 


hard  to  sell  if  the  Authority  were  required 


pay  local  taxes. 

*  The  political  leadership  is  going  ahead  will 
this  project  in  .spite  of  the  opposition  of  even 
statewide  farm  organization,  practically  eveij 
business  organization,  and  the  New  York  Sta| 
Federation  of  Labor,  all  of  whom  were  in  faviT 
of  Niagara  power  being  developed  and  distriq 
uted  by  private  enterprise.  The  electric  powj 
and  light  companies  were  willing  and  able  to  iij 
vest  funds  to  develop  and  distribute  this  powe 
and  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  business  while  doir 
it.  Never  yet  has  any  business  enterprise  beJ 
conducted  under  state  or  federal  ownership  ;l 
efficiently  and  cheaply  as  it  could  be  conducts 
by  private  enterprise. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


I  IM  HALL  brings  back  from  a  recent  trip 

Vermont  one  of  the  best  stories  I  have  hea 
in  a  long  time,  told  by  Elmer  Towne,  the  geni 
and  highly  efficient  Commissioner  of  Agric 
tore  for  Vermont. 

It  seems  that  two  gentlemen  were  on  thel 
way  to  a  city.  After  visiting  several  bars  aloil 
the  way  they  arrived  at  their  hotel  and  told  til 
clerk  that  - they  wanted  two  rooms  with  a  bel 
It  took  considerable  discussion  and  argumei 
on  the  clerk’s  part  finally  to  get  them  straighj 
ened  out  with  one  room  with  two  beds. 

In  their  room,  still  a  little  mixed  up,  bo 
climbed,  into  the  same  bed.  After  muttering 
himself,  one  of  the  men  said  to  the  other: 

“There  must  be  something  the  matter  wi 
this  hotel.  There’s  a  man  in  the  bed  with  me, 

“That’s  strange,”  said  the  other.  “There’s 
man  in  bed  with  me,  too,  and  I  don’t  like 
Let’s  kick  them  out.” 

Whereupon  after  an  extended  tussle,  one  0, 
the  men  landed  with  a  crash  out  on  the  floor.  I 

“Good!”  said  the  other  fellow.  “I  got  rid 
that  son  of  a  gun  that  was  in  bed  with  me.  Ho| 
about  you?” 

To  which  the  other  reptied  sadly: 

“No.  I  didn’t.  He  kicked  me  out.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right  now,”  said  the  first  mat 
“Climb  in  bed  here  with  me.  There’s  plenty  <• 
room  for  both  of  us.” 
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lA’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 


IKIII  4  EH  suit  PLUSES 


As  of  Oct.  23,  the  following  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  government  owned  farm  products: 
There  was  no  butter  uncommitted — at  the  peak  there  were  467  million  pounds. 


of. 

■(Jieese  stocks  were  less  than  200  million  pounds — at  the  peak  stocks  were  463 
^million.  Milk,  nonfat  dry,  is  sold  or  moved  into  use  as  rapidly  as  received — at 
He  peak  there  were  656  million  pounds  on  hand. 

Tung  oil — 38.5  million  pounds  sold  down  to  9.4  million.  Cottonseed  oil— all  sold 
the  peak  stocks  were  over  a  billion  pounds.  Cottonseed  meal— all  sold.  Cotton 
Inters— all  sold  but  200,000  paunds — at  the  peak  the  government  owned  over 
!6  million  pounds.  Flaxseed  and  oil — all  sold. 

Seeds — all  sold — the  peak  owned  was  over  455  million  lbs. 


INTERSTATE  RE4.I  LA TI4LXS: 


Effective  Jan.  1,  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  control  the  interstate 
movement  of  animals  shipped  for  dairy  purposes  or  slaughter.  Only  dairy' ani- 
Imals  negative  to  the  blood  test  within  30  days  can  be  moved  from  one  state  to 
“another.  Others,  if  moved  across  state  lines,  must  go  to  a  Federal  stock  yard 
or  to  a  packing  plant  with  Federal  meat  inspection. 

ItOllA  :  Fifty-three  counties  have  been  added  by  the  USDA  to  the  country’s 
Commercial  Corn-Producihg  area  far  1957.  Five  are  in  the  Northeast 
|-Monroe  and  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean 
linNew  Jersey. 

IhOGS:  Total  pigs  on  U.  S.  farms  is  11%  below  a  year  ago.  USDA  says 

number  will  be  below  year  previous  for  at  least  9  months.  Farmers 
| indicate  farrowings  for  last  3  mos.  of  1956  will  be  down  7%  and  for  the  first 
imos.  of  1957  down  4%. 

|)IEASURL\G  STI4  K:  One  way  to  measure  the  size  of  your  farm 

business  is  to  add  up  the  number  of  “produce 
units’’  you,  have.  A  produce  unit  is  seven  thousand  pounds  of  milk  sold,  or  its 
labor  equivalent  in  other  produce.  Each  of  the  following  represents  one  “pro¬ 
duce  unit.” 

7,000  lbs.  of  milk  sold  70  tons  of  corn  silage 

1,300  dozen  of  eggs  sold  550  bushels  of  oats 

450  pullets  raised  450  bushels  of  corn 

_  22  tons  of  hay  400  bushels  of  wheat 

]  Farm  management  studies  show  that  on  .the  average  at  least  20  “produce 
units"  per  man  are  necessary  to  yield  a  labor  return  per  man  equal  to  the  cost 
1 3f paying  an  average  hired  man  (which  is  about  $2,000  per  year). 

Fifteen  average  cows,  plus  raising  replacements  and  hay  and  silage  to  feed 
hem,  equals  20  “produce  units.”  The  average  operator,  whose  entire  business 
Jonsists  of  less  than  15  average  cows,  works  harder  and  worries  more  about  it 
han  the  average, hired  man — and  gets  less  pay  for  dqing  it. 

— Dr.  Van  Hart  and  Stanley  Munro 

0\G  ISLAND  P4ITATOES:  Following  the  submission  of  a  special 
^ wamm—m  diversion  program  by  a  six  member 
d  ommittee  of  the  Long  Island  Joint  Potato  Council,  the  USDA  has  given  an  o.k. 
laking  Long  Island  eligible  for  potato  diversion  payments.  The  program  is 
ubject  to  an  agreement  to  be  signed  by  a  substantial  majority  of  growers  and 
hippers.  The  committee  must  guarantee  a  15%  diversion  of  potatoes  to  starch 
r  feed,  and  weekly  reports  must  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agricultui'e. 
lews  of  the  action  increased  potato  prices  250  per  cwt.  above  those  prevailing 


0  days  previously. 

OOR  HAY  :  Due  to  poor  weather  a  considerable  amount  of  low  quality 
hay  was  put  up  last  summer  and  extra  care  must  be  used 
then  it  is  fed  if  milk  production  is  to  be  maintained.  There  are  several  things 
ou  can  do:  1.  Feed  liberally  so  the  cows  can  pick  it  over  and  use  what  they 
tave  for  bedding.  2.  Sprinkle  it  with  diluted  molasses  when  you.  feed  it.  3.  Feed 
tore  grain. 

If  you  have  some  other  practice  which  has  been  found  successful  drop  us  a 
ie  so  we  can  pass  the  information  along. — Hugh  L.  Cosline 


Y  NEIGHBOR  thinks  that  I’m 
a  fool  because  my  wife  ain’t 
teaching  school  or  toiling  in  some 
other  way  to  earn  a  little  extra  pay. 
What  with  the  cost-price  squeeze 
we’re  in,  says  neighbor,  I  cpuld  not 
begin  to  pay  off  all  my  bills  and 
notes  by  raising  crops  like  corn  and 
oats,  my  mortgage  wouldn’t  shrink 
a  bit  with  only  livestock  lifting  it. 
So  neighbor  put  his  wife  to  work  in 
town,  where  she’s  a  groc’ry  clerk; 
she  earns  no  great  big  salary  but  it 
is  steady  as  can  be,  and  neighbor 
says,  with  happy  grin,  that  weekly 
cash  has  saved  his  skin. 

But  I  would  not  be  overjoyed  if 
my  Mirandy  were  employed;  ’twould 
have  advantages,  that’s  true,  but 
there  would  be  some  drawbacks, 
too.  A  steady  income,  I’ll  adroit, 
would  not  hurt  us  a  single  bit,  and 
having  her  away  would  be  a  mighty 
welcome  change  for  me.  The  trouble 
is,  there’d  be  no  way  for  her  to  work  in  town  each  day  and  still  have  time 
to  plant  and  plow,  to  feed  the  pigs  and  milk  the  cow.  So  if  she  got  a  job, 
I  fear  I’d  have  to  do  the  labor  Jiere;  and  worst  of  all,  I’ve  got  a  hunch  I’d 
even  have  to  fix  her  lunch. 


Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower 
slice  your  tractors  performance 


The  picture  above  gives  you  an  idea 
of  what  it’s  like  when  “shrinking 
horsepower”  slices  your  tractor’s  pull¬ 
ing  power. 

The  cause  of  “shrinking  horse¬ 
power”  is  a  build-up  of  harmful  de¬ 
posits  inside  the  combustion  cham¬ 
bers.  They  gradually  steal  away  your 
engine’s  horsepower. 

That’s  why  you  need  New  Gulf- 
pride  H.D..  Select.  It’s  the  world’s 
only  motor  oil  super-refined  by  the 
exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to  help  pre¬ 
vent  these  deposits. 


This  oil  not  only  controls  the  car¬ 
bon  build-up  that  causes  “shrinking 
horsepower,”  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
over-heating — but  also  guards  against 
acids  and  corrosion,  and  provides  the 
toughest  protective  film  ever  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  motor  oil.  It  assures  mini¬ 
mum  oil  consumption  for  the  life  of 
your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  re¬ 
usable  5-gal.  cans.  Available  in  the 
exact  grade  recommended  by  the 
manufacturer  of  your  tractor  for  every 
season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


•:  «cx4:yxv>Xv  Xn-ZWv-Ww; 


Best  for  all  your  lubrication  needs 

Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease — one  grease  takes 
the  place  of  several,  saves  time,  money  and  bother. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant — perfect  for 
all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 


Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 


. 
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HEARD  AROUND  THE  FARM  .  .  . 


"Yooooooo — hooooooo,  girls! 
Here’s  some  new  Sterling  Blusalt!” 


“Look!  They  just  put  out  a  new  load  of  Blusalt 
for  our  feed  box.  The  boss  really  wants  to  be  sure 
we  get  the  most  out  of  our  feed!” 

Right  you  are,  Martha!  Sterling  Blusalt  provides 
the  quality  salt  needed  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of 
home-grown  feeds.  And  it  also  helps  protect  live¬ 
stock  against  the  hidden  danger  of  trace-mineral 
deficiencies.  Blusalt  contains  calcium  iodate  (a 
completely  stable  source  of  nutritionally  available 
iodine)  in  readily  digestible  forms,  as  well  as  co¬ 
balt,  copper,  iron,  manganese  and  zinc.  What’s 
more,  these  trace  minerals  are  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  Blusalt.  Yet  Sterling  Blusalt  costs 
only  pennies  more  than  ordinary  salt! 


ftUtOiiY  £>J«r»t€0 


STERLING 


TRACE  MIHERAl 

BLUSALT 


•  To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
beef  cattle  and  calves . . .  feed  Sterling  GREEN’SALT  —  one 
part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


Feed  Blusalt  free  choice  and 
mixed  in  feed — for  health,  ef¬ 
ficiency  ayid  profit  in  all  your 
livestock.  Mix  it  in  poultry 
feed,  too.  In  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 


'Ml  ~(jfy  -^jytUTMLU/€4r- 


STERL1NG 
TABLE  SALT 

brings  out 
the  best  in  food! 

Sterling  Salt’s  snow-white,  extra- 
pure  “sparks  of  flavor”  add  extra 
zest  and  sparkle  to  any  dish.  At 
your  grocer’s.  Plain  or  Iodized. 
Look  for  the  box  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  the  back. 


STIRLING  BLUSALT,  GRIIN’SALT  and  STIRLING  TABLE  SALT 


are  products  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc.  4  » 


No  Cultivating;  No- Weed  Killer 


WHEN  a  breakdown  in  equipment 
slowed  up  corn  planting,  Bill 
Van  Norden  of  Schaghticoke,  Rens¬ 
selaer  Comity,  New  York,  decided  to 
plant  corn  on  the  furrow  without  cul¬ 
tivating.  He  didn’t  have  a  planter  which 
could  be  attached  to  the  tractor  and 
plant  as  he  plowed  so  he  did  the  next 
best  thing  and  planted  on  top  of  the 
field  after'  it  had  been  plowed  but  not 
harrowed. 

“The  planter  sank  into  the  dirt  so 
far  I  was  afraid  the  corn  wouldn’t  come 
up,”  said  Bill,  “but  it  did.  I  never  cul¬ 
tivated  the  field  and  didn’t  use  a  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  ^killer.  Even  so  the  field  has 
fewer  weeds  than  many  corn  fields  in 
this  area  and  is  much  cleaner  than  it 
was  when  I  harrowed  it  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  I  planted  corn  a  few  years  ago.” 

Bill  is  light.  The  field  was  remark¬ 
ably  free  of  weeds  when  I  saw  it  on 
September  13th.  Bill  agreed  that  the 
stand  was  a  little  too  thick,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  variety,  which  had 
smaller  kernels  than  the  one  he  planted 


the  previous  year.  Another  criticisl 
which  might  be  made  is  that  the  coloi 
of  the  corn  showed  some  lack  of  nitrl 
gen,  a  condition  which  seemed  to  ha 
quite  general  this  fall. 

“I  used  200  lbs.  of  6-12-6  fertilizl 
per  acre,”  said  Bill.  “Another  year! 
will  use  at  least  double  this  amount! 

Bill  is  a  bachelor  and  has  a  bachelJ 
brother  who  lives  with  him.  Bill  world 
the  farm.  His  brother  works  in  a  stea 
mill,  mostly  on  the  night  shift,  bl 
helps  a  lot  on  the  farm,  too. 

Bill  was  a  native  of  this  area,  but  lit 
went  to  New  York  City  and  workrc 
for  yeaj’s  as  a  driller  and  blaster  for  $ 
company  that  maintained  and  improvol 
the  New  York  City  harbor. 

“When  I  got  out  of  the  Army  afta 
the  last  war,”  he  said,  “I  didn’t  gl 
steady  work.  I  was  laid  off  severd 
times.  I  got  tired  of  that  and  decida 
to  buy  a  farm,  and  after  looking  fcj 
some  time  I  found  this  one  which  jul 
suited  me.” 


Open  lt«|iiipnioiil  Maintonanci;  llesoareh  Cent**** 


VHAT  HAS  been  called  the 
“World’s  Finest  Farm  Shop”  was 
ewed  by .  more  than  3,000  fanners, 
lucators,  and  industrialists  when  the 
hor  Research  Center  was  dedicated 
/  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  at 
untley,  Ill.  last  month.  In  the  above 
cture,  vo-ag  students  from  Wood- 
,ock*  111.  are  shown  trying  out  some 
:  the  shop’s  2,000  tools  and  accessories 
>r  the  first  time,  testing  methods  to 
3  used  later  in  maintaining  the  na- 
on’s  $18  billion  investment  in  farm 
.achinery  equipment. 

“The  non-profit  research  center, 
orking  with  agricultural  colleges  and 


established  farm  agencies,  will  speaj 
head  a  research  and  educational  PC 
gram  to  help  farmers  take  greater  ah 
vantage  of  their  modern  mechanize 
tion,”  said  Neil  C.  Hurley,  Jr.,  Pre~L 
dent  of  Thor  Power  Tool  Company  a 
founder  of  the  Center. 

The  nation-wide  program  will  sN 
to  develop  new  solutions  to  farm  mail 
tenance  problems;  to  provide  guidanj 
to  the  farm  families  in  making  use  E 
modern  tools,  and  to  conduct  reseaI  ■ 
and  give  out  information  to  help  fa’n| 
ers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  P  a| 
equip,  and  make  the  best  use  of  t  e| 
own  home  farm  shops. 
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10  SECONDS  TO  LIVE 

By  ROBERT  BURNETTE 

New  Farm  Equipment  Dealers'  Assoc.,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note:  We  found  this  startling 
presentation,  which  we  are  reprinting, 
in  the  mimeographed  publication  Bob 
Burnette,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Equipment  Dealers’  Assoc¬ 
iation  sends  to  members. 

We  asked  Bob  for  permission  to  re¬ 
print  it,  which  he  gave,  but  he  admit¬ 
ted  he  stole  the  idea  from  a  mid-west 
farm  equipment  paper  and  cannot  re¬ 
member  which  one.  Read  it  and  slow 
down. 


HE  PUSHED  his  sleeve  back  and 
squinted  at  his  wrist  watch  in  the 
light  of  the  dash  lamp.  A  little  after 
nine  Five,  ten  minutes  after.  Ought  to 
be  home  in  half  an  hour. 


10  Seconds  to  Live 

He  massaged  his  eyes  trying  deter¬ 
minedly  to  rub  out  some  of  the  sand 
his  sleepiness  was  putting  in  them. 

9  Seconds  to  Live 

He  had  driven  almost  eight  .  hours 
since  lunch  and  he  was  tired,  nerves 
numbed  from  the  vibration  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheel.  How  much  gas  was  there 
left?  Enough  to  get  home  on  he 
guessed. 

8  Seconds  to  Live 

Lousy  driving  in  the  rain.  The  con¬ 
stant  drumming  on  the  roof.  The  con¬ 
stant  swish-swish  of  the  wipers.  Light 
from  the  headlights  just  seemed  to  melt 
into  the  steady  -downpour. 


7  Seconds  to  Live 

Probably  need  a  new  wiper  blade.  Old 
one  just  seems  to  spread  the  water 
around  instead  of  wiping  it  clean.  He’d 
get  one  tomorrow  when  he  had  time  to 
go  down  to  the  garage. 

6  Seconds  to  Live 

Somebody  threw  a  cigarette  out  of 
an  oncoming  car.  The  red  glow  was 
washed  out  by  the  rain  almost  before 
the  cigarette  hit  the  pavement. 

5  Seconds  to  Live  • 

He  pushed  hard  on  the  floorboards 
and  squirmed  up  in  the  seat  to  get  a 
little  more  comfort.  His  back  was  kind 
of  achy  from  the  long  drive. 

4  Seconds  to  Live 

At  60  miles  an  hour,  a  car  covers  88 
feet  of  pavement  every  second.  Four 
seconds,  352  feet. 

3  Seconds  to  Live 

Something  looked  wrong  through  the 
blurry  windshield.  A  tentative  dab  at 
the  brake  stiffened  into  desperate  pres- 
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sure  as  he  made  out  an  old,  unlighted, 
slow-moving  truck  ahead. 

2  Seconds  to  Live 

Panic  moved  in.  Turn  to  the  left  ?  No, 
car  coming.  Can’t  make  it.  Turn  to  the 
right,  y 

1  Second  to  Live 

Horror  numbed  everything  into  slow 
motion.  He  was  floating  right  into  the 
near  corner  of  the  truck  bed.  He  open¬ 
ed  his  mouth  to  scream. 

No  Seconds  to  Live 

It’s  happened  to  lots  of  people.  May¬ 
be  not  exactly  that  way  but  quite  like 
that.  Drive  too  long.  Drive  too  steady. 
Eyes  get  tired.  Reactions  slow  down. 
Rain.  Darkness  relieved  only  by  a  white 
path  of  light  -from  blurred  lights  seen 
through  a  blurred  windshield.  Driving 
too  fast  for  the  conditions.  Something 
big  ahead  that  you  can’t  see  until  too 
late  at  the  existing  speed  and  slipperi¬ 
ness.  It’s  happened  to  lots  of  folks. 

IT  COULD  HAPPEN  TO  YOU. 


Kao-Strep 

(Dihydrostreptomycin  Sulfate  with  Kaolin,  Pectin,  Alumina  and  Vitamin  A ) 


WITH  VITAMIN  A 


SUPPLIED: 

Package  of  2 
(single  treatment) 
Package  of  10 
(multiple-dose) 


Calf  scours,  the  primary  killer  of  young  calves,  can  wipe  out 
profits!  Bolus  KAO-STREP  with  Vitamin  A  will  control 
loss.  Its  safe,  effective  formula  is  specific  against  the  disease: 

Streptomycin — to  kill  the  germ  (E.  coli)  responsible  for 
infectious  calf  scours 


Kaolin 
Pectin 
Alumina 
Vitamin  A 


to  coat,  soothe  and  protect 
the  irritated  intestinal  lining 


SIMPLE  TO  USE,  PROVED  IN  PRACTICE! 

Also  recommended  for  treatment  of  enteritis  in 
sheep,  enteritis  in  swine,  swine  dysentery  and 

(R) 

pig  SCOUrS,  Philadelphia!, Pa. 


Protect  your  profit  with  Wyeth  products! 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 
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UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 

/  FLYING 


^  '  i 
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You’re  sure  of 
work  well  done! 

Whether  it’s  part  of  the  day’s  work,  or  the  day’s 
pleasure,  you  drive  in  confidence  when  you  make  a  habit 
of  stopping  at  the  sign  of  the  “Flying  A”: 

There’s  where  you  find  famous  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil,  today’s  top  power 
pair.  There’s  where  you  find  everything  fine  for  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor.  Order  VEEDOL,  the  150-hour  tractor 
oil  that  prolongs  tractor  life...  get  “FLYING  A”  TIRES 
with  their  greater  margin  of  safety,  longer  wear. 

Look  for  the  big  new  red-and-white  sign  that  says 
“FLYING  A”  SERVICE.  More  are  going  up  every  day! 


‘FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES 
VEEDOL  10-30  MOTOR  OIL 


t  tf 
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Tidewater  Oii  tompnnv 

FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 


New  York  SJate  Grange  Favors 
Fewer  Government  Controls 


MONG  the  resolutions  passed  at 
the  84  th  annual  meeting  of  the 

_  New  York  State  Grange  were 

the  following: 

Favoring  price  supports  as  the  best 
way  to  solve  the  farm  problem  until 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can  be¬ 
come  effective; 

Opposing  Federal  Aid  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  schools; 

Favoring  uniform  highway  signs  and 
signals  for  the  entire  Country; 

Condemning  restrictions  on  wheat 
acreage  where  wheat  is  fed  on  farms; 

Favoring  the  private  development  of 
electric  power  at  Niagara  Falls; 

Favoring  the  removal  of  age  restric¬ 
tions  in  the  child  labor  law; 

Requesting  laws  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  to  persons  under 
21  years  of  age,  of  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  all  public  vehicles,  and  closing  all 
taverns  at  1  a.m.; 

Favoring  a  change  in  the  migrant 
labor  law  to  provide  sanitary  living 
quarters,  but  at  a  cost  farmers  can 
afford; 

Favoring  a  requirement  that  dog 
owners  show  a  vaccination  certificate 
in  order  to  license  their  dogs. 

Requesting  the  inclusion  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  brucellosis  control  pro¬ 
gram  ; 

Favoring  a  longer  deer  hunting  sea¬ 
son,  plus  a  short  season  for  does  to  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  the  deer  herd. 

In  his  annual  address  State  Master 
Leland  Smith  said, 

“Some  people  sqy  tjrat  we  have  gone 
so  far  that  we  cannot  turn  back  now 
to  the  workings  of  a  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  made  this  country 
great  but  I  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 
The  managerial  ability  of  the  folk  on 
farms,  their  ‘know  how’  plus  what  in¬ 
formation  they  can  obtain  from  re¬ 
search  in  production  and  marketing 
from  our  Experiment  Station's  and  col¬ 
leges  will  bring  us  through. 

“In  my  mind  the  basic  solution  of 
farm  problems  is  progress.  There  is  no 
quick  and  easy  way  out,  but  the  dire'c- 
tion  in  which  we  must  proceed  is  clear. 
The  consumer  who  is  interested  in  ef¬ 
ficient  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
the  tax  payer  who  has  to  pay  the  cost 
of  losses  due  to  high  support  policies, 
the  farmer  who  wants  to  earn  a  higher 
and  more  stable  income  will  all  benefit 
f rona  solutionyff  Agriculture’s  problems 
on  a -basis  consistent  with  the  fullest 
development  of  a  free  enterprise  econ¬ 
omy  under  which  all  elerpents  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  most  effective  use  of  human 
and  material  resources.  It  is  a  National 
responsibility  to  help  Agriculture  reach 
such  a  solution.” 

“I  recommend  to  the  delegates  as¬ 
sembled  here  for  this  session  of  New 
York  State  Grange  that  our  program 
for  next  year  include  these  things: 

“1.  An  all  out  endeavor  to  increase 
our  membership  in  all  age  groups  of 
those  who  believe  in  our  American 
heritage. 

“2.  Definite  recommendations  for 
substantial  appropriations  in  the  re¬ 
search  field  to  find  new  uses  for  es¬ 
tablished  crops  and  products,  to  find 
new  crops/  that  will  adapt  themselves 
to  our  State  Agriculture  and  to  assist 
in  the  promotion  of  thg  sale  of  all  pro¬ 
ducts  by  the  most  up  to  date  methods 
possible. 

“3.  The  support  of  an  adequate  fun¬ 
damental  education  policy  in  the  State. 

“4.  The  support  of  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  as  a  part  of  a 
permanent  farm  program  based  upon 
proper  land  use  and  upstream  flood 
water  controls. 

“5.  A  statement  of  our  position  as 
regards  the  Free  Enterprise  System  in 


the  field  of  solving  our  present  fan] 
problem. 

“6.  A  close  scrutinization  of  the 
penditure  of  public  funds  in  all  level 
of  government  so  that  they  may  coral 
withirt  the  taxpayers  ability  to  mee| 
these  expenditures.” 

Contest  Winners 

Winners  of  the  Community  Servicl 
Contest  in  the  State  were  announced" 
with  the  first  prize  going  to  Mohical 
Grange  1300  of  Warren  County.  Seconi 
place  went  to  Lowville  Grange  71  ol 
Lewis  County,  and  third  place  to  No[ 
wadaga  Grange  1298  of  Herkime| 
County. 

Winners  in  the  American  Agri| 
culturist  baking  contest  will  be  an 
nounced  in  the  next  issue  of  Amer 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

One  of  the  principal  addresses  at  thl 
session  was  given  by  former  MasteJ 
Louis  Taber. 

“Too  many  people  want  ease  and 
comfort,”  said  he,  “But  the  law  of  lifj 
requires  a  struggle.  The  glory  of  Amerl 
ica  has  come  from  the  bold  aggressivj 
spirit  of  the  pioneer,  the  pilgrim,  thl 
patriot  arid  the  saint  .  .  .  On  this  founl 
dation  we  commenced  to  grow  an<j 
unite.” 

Mr.  Taber  said  that  taking  part  id 
community  actiyities  including  churcH 
and  grange  attendance  are  the  bul| 
warks  of  freedom. 

“The  first  gre^t  challenge  is  to  prel 
serve  the  political  and  religious  free! 
doms  first  bought  with  blood  and  sacj 
rifice,”  the  former  national  masted 
said.  “If  they  are  lost,  it  will  bs 
through  laziness,  intellectual  and  spiritj 
ual  indifference.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  evening  sesj 
sions  was  devoted  to  the.  young  peoplj 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Florenc^ 
Pickett.  The  State  Fair  Grange  Queer 
was  presented  and  was  seated  on  tha 
stage  during  the  program.  She  was 
Miss  Julia  Earls  of  Middleburg,  a  memj 
ber  of  Franklinton  Grange  in  Scliohari^ 
County. 

Mrs.  Eileen  Moody  of  Little  Fallsl 
New  York,  of  Nowadaga  Grange  irt 
Herkimer  County,  state  winner  of  this 
year’s  state  prize  speaking  contest 
gave  her  prize  winning  talk,  and  Mis^ 
Wixum  Lee  McMaster  of  Dansville, 
member  of  the  West  Sparta  Grange  ir 
Livingston  County  gave  her  prize  winj 
ning  essay  in  the  state  in  the  Nationaj 
Grange  Highway  Safety  Contest. 

.State  Secretary  Harold  Stanley  re-| 
ported  loans  during  the  year  of  $3,' 
312.00  to  students  from  the  Grange  Re-j 
volving  Scholarship  Fund.  Over  the 
years  loans  have  been  made  to  over 
3,000  young  grangers,  '  totaling  over 
$170,000.00,  with  practically  no  failures 
to  pay  back  Joans  to'  the  fund. 


Here  !  New  Task-Force  57 

Chevrolet  Trucks 

FIRST  with  the  MOST  modern  features 


*  $ 


There’s  bold  new  styling— rugged  good  looks 
to  match  Chevy’s  remarkable  stamina  and 
dependability.  There’s  new  fleet-action  power 
in  Chevy’s  outstanding  engine  line-up  of 
modern  short-stroke  V8’s  and  economy-leader 
6’s!  And  you  get  a  cabful  of  modern  con¬ 
veniences— concealed  Safety  Steps,  High- 
Level  ventilation,  locking  dispatch  box  and 
new  deep  hub  steering  wheel  are  all  standard. 
Important  Pickup  model  features  include 
a  grain-tight  tailgate  and  flat-ledge  side 
panels.  Get  the  full  story  from  your  Chevy 
dealer.  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


They’re  out  to  save  you  hours  and  dollars  on  any 
farm  hauling  job  .  .  .  and  they’ve  got  big  new  power  plus 
the  modern  features  that  make  it  a  sure  thing !  They  put  you 
way  ahead  with  time-  and  work-saving  advantages 
you  won’t  find  in  any  other  truck  today! 


Alcan  Highway  Test  Run  Proves  Chevrolet  Truck  Ruggedness ! 


In  an  AAA-certified  endurance 
run,  6  new  Task-Force  trucks 
roared  up  the  1,520-mile  Alcan 
Highway  (normally  a  72-hour  run) 
in  less  than  45  hours!  Engines  and 
chassis  were  severely  tested  on 
towering  grades  and  through  an 
obstacle  course  of  mud  and  pound¬ 
ing  gravel— and  they  came  through 
like  the  champs  they  are,  proving 
their  greatness  on  one  of  the 
world’s  most  challenging  roads! 
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when  your  cow  has  mastitis 
treat  the  whole  disease 


Protect  your  dairy  profit  by  treating 
the  inflammation  and  the  infection 


the  first  scientific  combination  containing  hydrocortisone 


and  three  antibiotics  for  total  treatment  of  mastitis 


CORBIOT  lessens  inflammation  in  the  mastitis  udder  by  the  action  of 
hydrocortisone.  This  helps  preserve  the  milk  flow.  It  also  acts  to  pre¬ 
vent  formation  of  scar  tissue  which  is  the  cause  of  lumps  and  knots 
in  permanently  damaged  quarters.  CORBIOT  attacks  infection 
promptly  with  the  combined  action  of  3  powerful  but  gentle  antibiotics 
(neomycin,  polymyxin  and  penicillin).  CORBIOT  mixes  readily  with  the 
milk  in  the  udder,  so  these  healing  ingredients  can  penetrate  up  into 

the  milking  tissues.  ^TRADEMARK,  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Available  from  your  veterinarian  and  druggist  in  10  Gm.  tubes 


Teatube-CORBIOT 


A  PRODUCT  OF 


Upjohn 


Ketteareh 


Your  veterinarian  is  your  first  line  of  defense  against  animal  diseases.  Consult 
him  in  regard  to  your  animal  health  problems. 


Veterinary  Sales  Department,  THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


LIVE  MODERN  . . 

TAKE  LIFE  EASIER 
AND  ENJOY  IT! 

DO  IT  WITH  A 


Read  cj  O' 


BARN  CLEANER 


Why  go  through  the  drudgery  of 
chores  every  day  when  you  can  be  a 
modern  dairy  farmer  by  using  a  Bad¬ 
ger  Barn  Cleaner.  It  will  make  your 
life  easier  and  give  you  more  spare 
time  than  you've  ever  had.  Badger  is 
the  most  efficient  cleaner  on  the 
market,  and  it  will  out-perform  and 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  low  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Investigate  today  and  you  will 
see  what  you've  been  missing. 


Write  for  Booklet  on  The  New  Badger 
Silo  Unloader. 


4»F7^' 

"7  i 

/  Installation 

t  and  Service 

Specialists  in 

All  Dairy  Sec¬ 

tions  of  U.S.A. 

PSlfe/ 

and  Canada. 

Please  send  the  following  literature 
Barn  Cleaners  £3  Silo  Unloaders  Q 
Bam  Equipment  Q 


Nome 


Address 


City 


State 


BADGER  NORTHLAND  INC. 

BOX  31,  DEPT.  A  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


Like  thousands  of 
others,  he  switched! 


R.  W.  Krohn,  a  director  of  the  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Creamery  Association!  of  Avoca, 
Iowa,  has  joined  thousands  of  his  fellow 
dairy  farmers  in  switching  to  the  new 
Kendall  non-gauze  milk  filter.  ”Bes$  disk  I 
ever  used  ...  a  large  improvement  over  any 
other  filter”,  Mr.  Krohn  states.  "They  strain 
faster  and  cleaner,  as  well  as  more  milk  with 
each  disk.”  Ask  your  local  merchant  for 
Kendall  and  you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass. 


Goodyear 

SUBURBANITE 

NU-TREAD 

SNOW-TREADS 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES! 

600-16  $8.95  710-15  $10.95 

650-16  9.95  760-15  11.95 

670-15  9.95  800-15  12.95) 

WHITE  WALLS  AVAILABLE  @  $2  each  extra  ! 

WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  ! 

(Send  chk.  or  M.  O.  Prices  FOB,  Phil?.,  Pa.) 

BELMONT  TIRE  CO. 

1 0,11  -AA  SPRING  GARDEN  ST.,  PHILA.  23,  PA. 


r~  STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 

I  ^  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 


Easily  erected -Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  for  Folder 

COOPER  CO. 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Tel.  HUbbard  7-4018 


CANVAS  COVERS  Direct  Irom  Facturv  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  <®  S3. 84 ;  7x9  @  $5.94;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock, Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 
4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


We’re  Going  to  Mexico! 


THERE’S  something 
absolutely  irresistible 
about  a  trip  to  Mexico 
.  .  .  the  seeing  with  your 
own  eyes  a  fascinating 
land  so  close  to  our  own 
but  so  utterly  different. 

Everywhere  you  turn, 
you  see  evidences  of  the 
days  when  Spain  ruled 
that  part  of  the  New 
World,  and  on  all  sides 
you  hear  a  foreign 
tongue.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  world  where  instead 
of  saying  “How  do  you 
do?”  and  “Goodbye,”  the 
people  say,  “Como  esta 
listed?”  and  “Adios!” 

In  our  last  issue,  we 
announced  our  own  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist 
tour  to  Mexico.  The 
dates  are  March  11  to 
March  30,  and  we  are 
thrilled  to  be  able  to  of¬ 
fer  you  the  opportunity  to  take  this 
wonderful  trip)  with  a  friendly  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  tour  directors,  the 
Travel  Service  Bureau  of  Needham, 
Mass.  The  tour  includes  not  only  the 
most  famous  sights  in  Mexico  but  also 
two  days  in  New  Orleans  and  a  visit 
to  Houston,  Texas. 

Our  first  stop  in  Mexico  will  be  in 
Mexico  City,  considered  by  many  world 
travelers  the  most  interesting  and  de¬ 
lightful  city  in  the  World.  Among  the 
famous  buildings  we  will  visit  there  are 
the  National  Palace  built  in  1692  by 
the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
National  Cathedral  which  was  begun 
in  1525  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  pagan 
temple  of  the  Aztec  Indians. 

On  Sunday,  March  17,  we  will  have 
the  fun  of  going  to  the  famous  “float¬ 
ing  gardens”  of  Xochimilco  and,  aboard 
boats  decorated  with  flowers,  wind  our 
way  through  the  canals  in  this  fascin¬ 
ating  spot.  When  we  leave  Mexico  City, 
we  will  travel  by  limousine  to  Puebla, 
a  tile-encrusted  gem  of  a  city,  and  the 
next  day  to  a  part  of  Mexico  that  is 
a  tropical  paradise — a  region  of  orchids 
and  camellias,  orchards,  oM  haciendas, 
and  sugar  and  pineapple  plantations. 

We  will  stay  in  such  lovely  and  lux¬ 
urious  hotels  as  Spa  Penafiel  in  Tehua- 
can,  and  in  the  Hotel  Ruiz  Galindo, ‘our 
headquarters  for  the  night  when  we 
visit  Orizaba  and  Fortin  de  las  Flores. 
Our  itinerary  includes  of  course  the 
picturesque  mountain  town  of  Taxco, 
whose  old-world  beauty  and  18th  cen¬ 
tury  quaintness  make  every  tourist  fall 
in  love  with  it. 

Space  is  too  short  here  to  list  all  of 
the  interesting  places  we  will  visit,  but 
our  printed  itinerary  will  give  you  full 
information.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  be*  glad  to  send  you 
a  free  copy  of  it. 

Like  all  American  Agricultui’ist 
tours,  this  is  an  “all-expense”  trip, 
with  everything  included  in  the  price 
of  the  ticket.  From  the  moment  you 
board  our  train  in  New  York,  you  won’t 
need  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket, 
except  when  you  want  to  buy  souvenirs. 
All  transportation,  baggage  transfer, 
scheduled  sightseeing,  meals,  hotels,  es¬ 
cort  service,  and  all  tips  are  included. 

If  you  have  never  before  traveled 
with  us,  you  will  have  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  on  this  trip.  We  look  after  you 
from  start  to  finish,  and  we  go  all  out 
to  make  your  vacation  the  best  you 
ever  had.  You  will  enjoy  the  folks  who 
go  on  our  tours,  and  you  will  make 
lifelong  friends.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by 
that  we  don’t  have  a  nice  letter  from 
one  of  our  AA  tourists,  telling  about 
a  happy  visit  with  friends  made  on  our 
tours. 

Why  not  come  along  and  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonderful  time  we 
provide  for  you  ?  The  cost  is  very  rea¬ 
sonable  for  all  that  is  included,  and 


Two  pretty  Mexican  Senoritas,  dressed  in  native  costum^ 
for  a  gay  fiesta. 


when  you  come  back,  you’ll  say  as 
hundreds  of  other  AA  tourists  havi 
said:  “I  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for  th^ 
world!” 


C  aribbean  C  ruise  SI  ill  Op<*i 

Since  we  announced  our  Mexicaij 
tour,  we  have  received  many  letters 
and  phone  calls  asking  if  it  is  too  latq 
to  make  reservations  for  our  Caribbean 
Cruise,  scheduled  for  January  23  ta 
February  7.  The  answer  is,  No,  it  is  nolj 
too  late!  We  can  still  take  you,  and  wa 
want  to  say  it  again:  If  it’s  a  delight-1 
ful  15-day  cruise  to  the  sunny  Carib-| 
bean  isles  that  you  want,  you  can’t  dc 
better  than  to  come  with  us  on  oik 
Caribbean  Cruise. 

Our  home  on  the  Caribbean  Cruise 
will  be  the  luxury  liner  S.S.  Homericj 
and  six  land  stops  include  some  of  the 
most  glamorous  places  you  could  eveij 


A  room  hung  with  pictures  is  a  j 
room  hung  with  thoughts. 

— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  I 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 


visit — fabulous  Caracas  in  South  Amer-j 
ica;  beautiful  Haiti  and  Jamaica;  Stl 
Thomas  in  Virgin  Isles,  St.  Kitt,  ancl 
the  quaint  Dutch  island  of  Curacao. 

The  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket  for 
the  Caribbean  Cruise  begins  at  $515.00 
the  exact  price  depending  on  the  state' 
room  you  select.  Everything  is  includec 
in  the  all-expense  ticket  except  $3.00 
in  land  tips,  which  have  to  be  giver 
personally  to  the  taxi  drivers.  But  al 
else  is  included— your  stateroom,  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  New  York;  three 
marvelous  meals  a  day  (plus  morning 
bouillon,  afternoon  tea,  and  a  midnight 
supper  if  you  don’t  care  anything  about 
your  waistline!);  also,  all  tips  except 
the  $3  mentioned;  all  sightseeing  and 
entertainment,  and  the  services  of  our 
competent  Cruise  leader. 

Whichever '  one  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  trips  you  decide  to  take 
— to  the  Caribbean  in  January,  or  to 
Mexico  in  March — we  can  promise  you 
a  wonderful  time. 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 

"  1 

American  Agriculturist 

Box  367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as 

possible,  | 

without  any  obligation  on 

my 

part, 

a  copy  of  the  itinerary 

of 

your  I 

Mexican  Spring  Vacation 

Tour, 

March  11-30. 

<  , 

Address 

Please  print 

_ -  — — tJ 
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Out  Around  the 
Brooder  House 
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If 


By  BILL  COOLIDGE 

(■rowing  Old 

ET'  me  get  my  pipe  a’going  here 
Now,  y^u  know  there  was 
fellow  out  there  in  the  brooder 
house  for  a  visit  the  other  day, 
and  we  got  to  talking  about  how  about 
every  magazine  you  pick  up  nowdays 
contains  an  article  on  retiring,  growing 
old,  how  to  grow  old  gracefully,  or 
something  like  that 
Well,  back  when  I  was  a  boy  up  in 
my  home  town,  Lockes  Mills,  Maine, 
that  is,  amongst  the  loafers  that  used 
to  hang  around  the  old  box  stove  down 
at  the  general  store  and  Post  Office, 
we  had  a  couple  of  fellows  that  got  to 
be  kind  of  old,  and  they  didn’t  have 
anyone  to  tell  ’em  how  to  do  it  either. 
But,  of  course,  they  did  spend  a  lot  of 
time  at  it. 

Now  you  take  old  Newt.  When  he  got 
to  be  a  hundred,  some  newsman  from 
way  off  somewhere  came  there  to 
Lockes  Mills  to  interview  him.  Newt, 
who  was  still  hale  and  hearty,  said,  “I 
attribute  my  vigor  to  living  a  hygienic 
life  I  use  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  and  I 
have  been  in  bed  by  nine  every  evening 
of  my  life.” 

/‘Remarkable”  said  the  newsman. 
"But  do  you  know  that  I  once  had  an 
uncle  who  kept  up  those  very  same 
habits,  and  yet  he  died  at  sixty.  How 
would  you  account  for  that?” 

To  which  Newt  replied,  ‘‘Well,  yer 
see,  it  must  be  that  he  just  didn’t  keep 
up  them  habits  long  enough.” 

“But  what  is  that  clatter  out  there  on 
the  back  porch?”  said  the  newsman. 

Newt  says,  ‘‘Well  now,  I  guess  that 
must  be  my  father  just  coming  home. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

He  that  won’t  be  counseled  can’t 
be  helped. — Franklin 

★  ★★★★★  ★  ★  ★ 

Yer  see  smelts  are  running  good  now, 

1  ®  and  he  has  probably  been  out  drinking 
hard  cider  and  smelting  all  night.” 

But  about  this  retiring  business.  You 
know  how  some  men  retire  at  sixty 
or  so,  build  a  bungalow  somewhere,  and 
do  nothing  forever  afterward  but  sit  on 
|  the  porch  and  listen  to  their  arteries 
hardening.  Now,  that’s  a  bad  thing  to 
do.  Once  you  take  to  that  old  ai’m  chair, 
then  you  are  over  the  hill. 

Then,  a  worse  thing  is  to  join  one  of 


these  “retirement  colonies”  they  call 
'em.  There,  everyone  after  a  while  gets 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  “crank.”  I  know  of 
|  one  fellow  that  got  to  be  a  golf  crank. 
Then  his  wife  got  to  going  to  all  of  the 
auctions  she  could  find  and  after  a 
while  she  became  an  auction  crank.  Yer 
know,  I  stayed  at  their  house  one  night 
|  and  I  hardly  got  a  wink  of  sleep  all 
%ht  long.  My  room  was  near  theirs, 
and  all  night  long  the  golf  crank  hus¬ 
band  would  keep  yelling  out  in  his 
dreams,  .“Fore,  Fore.”  And  right  away 
bis  auction  crank  wife  would  yell  out, 
"four  and  a  half,”  and  that’s  the  way 
it  went  all  night. 

But  you  know  what  I  think.  The  best 
Way  to  grow  old  is  to  just  not  pay  any 
attention  to  it.  You’ll  grow  old  all  right. 
Sometimes  you  will  hear  folks  say  that 
they  just  “hate”  to  grow  old.  Now,  I 
don’t  agree  with  that  at  all.  I  like  to 
grow  old.  In  fact  I  don’t  want  to  stop 
growing  old.  Yer  know,  when  you  stop 
growing  old,  you  just  stop.  Period. 

But  just  because  you  have  been 
around  quite  a  while  don’t  necessarily 
ftean  that  you  are  old.  Yer  know: 

Age  is  a  quality  of  mind. 

If  you  have  left  your  dreams  behind, 
If  hope  is  cold, 

If  you  no  longer  look  ahead, 

If  your  ambition  has  gone  dead, 
Then,  my  friend,  you  are  old. 

Well  folks,  my  pipe  has  gone  out,  so 
l°>n  us  again  sometime  for  another 
visit,  out  around  the  brooder  house. 


Here ’s  the  New  Idea  spreader  farmers  have  been  asking  for . . . 

"  . 


.X . ..,J 


Ask  about  this  popular  size  with  PTO.  New  Idea  No.  200,  95-bu.,  also  has  v 
new  clutch,  at  right,  for  easy  cleanout.  Choice  of  five  unloading  rates. 


Brand  New . . .  PTO -driven 

with  dutch 

* 

for  easy  cleanout 

%  * 

Newest  New  Idea  spreads  it  best .  •  .  built  tough 
for  longest  life . . .  easy  to  hitch 9  load ,  clean  out 


Now,  you  can  get  the  popular  95-bu.  New  Idea 
spreader  with  PTO  and  clutch  for  easy  cleanout  — • 
plus  many  other  features  only  available  before  in  the 
giant  125-bu.  model.  Remember  —  this  popular  size 
spreader  is  now  available  in  either  PTO-driven  or 
ground-driven  models. 

Rough  on  manure  to  spread  it  best.  The  new  No.  200 

has  many  of  the  features  of  the  No.  17  and  No.  19  to 
give  you  the  finest  shredding  and  spreading.  The 
U-shaped,  blade-like,  triple  staggered  teeth  on  both 
cylinders  give  the  No.  200  extremely  fine  shredding. 
10  widespread  replaceable  paddles  with  involute  curve 
fling  the  manure  evenly.  Slanted  upper  arch  makes 
loading  easier.  There’s  a  choice  of  five  unloading  rates. 

Built  tough  for  longest  life.  The  new  No.  200  is  guar¬ 
anteed  a  full  year  by  New  Idea.  Yellow  pine  box  is 
water  repellent  penta-treated,  and  hot  painted.  Full 
length  steel  flares  and  steel  endgate  take  the  hard 
knocks  of  mechanical  loading.  Tubular  distributor 
shaft,  phenolic  bearings  for  lower  cylinder  and  dis¬ 
tributor  shaft,  and  neoprene  grease  lines  are  addi¬ 
tional  reasons  why  you  can  depend  on  the  new  No.  200 

Best  idea  yet . . .  get  a  Neiv  Idea 


for  a  long,  dependable  life.  And  greater  value  at 
trade-in  time. 

Easy  and  safe  to  handle.  Like  the  new  giant  No.  19, 
the  No.  200  has  many  new  safety  and  convenience 
features.  There’s  a  quick  latch  PTO  connection;  and 
PTO  sfyaft  is  completely  shielded.  Footed  parking 
stand  is  adjustable  to  drawbar  height.  Feed  mechan¬ 
ism  is  fully  shielded  for  safety  and  longer  life.  And 
the  new  throw-out  clutch  makes  cleanout  a  cinch. 

See  the  new'  No.  200  New  Idea  spreader  at  your  New 
Idea  dealer’s.  Or  write  today  for  new'  literature.  Be 
sure  to  mark  the  coupon  to  get  'the  new  free  booklet 
on  manure  handling. 


Mew  Tbea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 

DIVISION  ^V'CO  DISTRIBUTING  COB*. 

Dept.  1929,  Coldwater^  Ohio 

Please  send  me  the  literature  I  have  marked  on 

□  125-bu.  P  TO  Spreader  □  75-bu.  Awheel  Spreader 

□  95-bu.  PTO  Spreader  □  70-bu.  Spreader 

□  95-bu.  Spreader  Q  Manure  Handling  Booklet 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


.State 


-  v 
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better  JQ  ways! 

HARSH 

HYDRAULIC 

HOISTS 


FOR  TRUCKS 


Weighs  less  .  . .  average  weight 
276  lbs. 


0  Costs  less. ..average  cost  $350.00 


©Versatile  . . .  fits  any  pickup,  truck 
or  trailer. 


O  Speeds  up  production.  Dumps 
faster,  easier. 


Eliminates  costly  labor.  16^  per 
day  average  cost. 


0 


O  Keeps  valuable  equipment  "on 
the  job.” 


FOR  TRAILERS 


Install  it  yourself  in  3  to  8  hours. 


Powerful— handles  loads  from  4 
t©  20  tons  easily  and  quickly. 


O  Saves  up  to  1 500  lbs.  legal  taxa* 
ble  pay-load . 


If  Designed  specifically  foi'farm  use. 


OUR  PRICES  HAVE  NOT  INCREASED 
DESPITE  INCREASED  MATERIAL  COSTS 

............  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Plcose  send  me  FREE  key  chain  and  illustrated  color 
booklet  on  32  models  of  HARSH  HOISTS. 


Name- 


id  of  New  York 

P.O.  Box  49,  Prattsburg, 
Steuben  C6.,  N.Y. 

Phone  LA  2-3770 


He’s  from  Missouri 
and  he  switched! 


Elmer  E.  Tyr  ee  maintains  a  herd  of  60 
Holstein  cows  on  a  220  acre  farm  in  Bourbon, 
.Mo.  Like  thousands  of  other  dairy  farmers 
he  has  switched  to  the  new  Kendall  non¬ 
gauze  milk,  filter.  "Filters  more  milk  faster 
while  removing  sediment  .  .  .  fits  easily  in 
the  strainer”,  says  Mr.  Tyree.  "Best  pad  of 
many  brands  I’ve  tried”.  Ask  your  local 
merchant  for  Kendall,  and  you’ll  switch,  too. 
The  Kenetall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass.. 


How  lo  Take  Soil  Samples 


A  one-inch  auger  bit,  seven  inches  long, 
works  best  when  using  a  brace  and  bit  to 
take  your  soil  samples. 


SOIL  test  is  only  as  good  as  the 
samples  that  are  taken  from  a 
field.  The  greatest  error  occurs 
when  samples  are  neither  accu¬ 
rate  nor  representative  of  the  area  that 
is  being  tested. 

How  can  you  tell  if  your  soil  lacks 
nutrients  that  are  essential  for  healthy 
plant  growth  ? 

If  you’re  a  student  of  agronomy, 
mineral  deficiency  may  be  detected  by 
observing  plant  foliage.  In  corn,  'for 
example,  a  reddish  purple  edge  on  green 
leaves  indicate  phosphorus  starvation; 
yellowing  starting  at  the  leaf  tips  and 
proceeding  down  the  midrib  means  lack 
of  nitrogen;  potassium  starvation  is 
evidenced  when  yellowing  starts  at  the 
tip  and  moves  down  leaf  edges,  leaving 
the  midrib  area  green. 

Farmers  haying  no  special  knowledge 


of  agronomy,  however,  still  can  detect 
mineral  deficiency  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy  merely  by  observing  crop  yields. 
If  you  didn’t  get  as  many  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  in  1956  as  you  did  in 
1955,  or  as  many  bales  of  hay,  you  can 
suspect  that  your  soil  lacks  one  or 
more  minerals  essential  for  plant 
growth.  But  only  a  soil  test  can  help 
you  decide  how  much  of  what  kind  of 
fertilizer  to  add. 

These  suggestions  will  help  you  take 
accurate  soil  samples: 

1.  Select  an  area  that  is  uniform  in 
color  and  soil  texture  and  which  has 
had  similar  cropping  and  fertilizer 
treatment. 

2.  Use  a  soil  auger,  sampling  tube, 
brace  and  bit  or  spade  to  remove  a 
small  composite  sample — about  seven 
inches — from  the  plow  layer. 

3.  Stay  away  from  fertilizer  bands 
in  row  crops,  farm  lanes,  feeding  areas, 
field  borders,  sand  ridges  and  areas 
near  gravel  roads. 

4.  The  entire  amount  of  soil  taken 
with  an  auger,  sampling  tube  or  brace 
and  bit  can  be  put  into  the  composite; 
however,  if  a  spade  is  used,  keep  a  uni¬ 
form  one-inch  vertical  strip  from  each 
slice. 

5.  If  there  are  soil  differences  due  to 


A  V-shaped  hole,  seven  inches  deep,  is 
desirable  when  digging  samples  with  a 
spade. 


erosion,  drainage,  or  soil  type,  take  a 
composite  sample  representing  each 
different  kind  of  soil. 

6.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  recommended 
soil  testing  procedure  in  your  area,  con¬ 
sult  your  county  agent  or  soil  conser¬ 
vationist. 

From  -each  of  the  soil  samples 
brought  to  the  testing  laboratory,  only 
a  thimbleful  is  used  in  determining- 
tests.  This  makes  it  doubly  important 

Put  the  entire  amount  of  soil  removed  by  that  each  sample  be  taken  carefully, 
the  soil  auger  into  the  composite  sample.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  recommend- 


Take  five  samples  from  each  square  rod  as  shown  at  left.  Then  put  them  in  a  sack 
for  one  sample  and  get  11  similar  samples  from  a  40  acre  field  as  shown  at  the  right. 


If  you  use  a  spade,  select  a  uniform,  one- 
inch  vertical  sample  strip  from  each  slice 
as  shown  in  photograph. 

X. 

ed  that  11  samples  be  selected  from  a 
40  acre  field  and  7  samples  from  a  20 
acre  field.  On  larger  areas  or  irregular 
fields,  one  sample  should  represent 
about  four  acres. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  location  of 
sample  number  one,  it  is  suggested  that 
five  samples  or  small  handfuls  of  soil 
within  a  square  rod  be  collected  and 
mixed  together  to  make  up  one  sample 
The  accompanying  charts  show  how 
this  can  be  done  quickly  and  effectively. 

All  five  of  the  samples  are  put  in  the 
sack  or  cup  marked  Sample  No.  1  and 
then  the  sampler  proceeds  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  number  two,  repeating  this  pro¬ 
cedure  throughout  the  field. 

The  value  of  the  returns  any  farmer 
receives  from  testing  his  soil  depends 
upon  the  test  and  recommendations 
given  by  a  trained  agent.  These  depend 
a  great  deal  upon  the  history  of  the 
field  prior  to  testing.  Consult  your 
county  agent  before  testing  your  soil. 
—From  “The  Quonset  F  a  r  m  s  t  e  a  (i 
News" 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 

Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 

Save  More,  Make  More,  6-Cf 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 

Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 

ASSETS  OVER  $80,000,000 
MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora-io 

Enclosed  is  $__ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mai 
passbook  to  address  below. 

Q  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 


Nome  . 


Address- 

Town _ 


.  State- 
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Country  Pastor 


|  Thanksgiving  »f 
luiel  Talk 

I  By  FLOYD  W.  MORRIS 

re)  MANY  experiences  since  my  last 
writing!  Horse  sheds  torn  down; 
stone  garage  complete;  Thanksgiving 
inner  at  one  of  the  parish  homes 
there  delicious  food  edged  for  space 
1  that  expansive  board ;  an  afternoon 
of  unhurried  talk. 

On  that  day,  outside  the  farm  house, 
the  wind  howlecl  gustily  from  down  the 
valley.  Trees  bent  their  boughs  to  it, 
hut  within  were  quiet  warmth  and 
thankful  hearts.  Host  and  hostess  were 
ontertaining  their  two  pastor  friends 
and  families — my  wife  and  I,  (hardly 
initiated  to  the  talk,  being  new  in  the 
paijsh)  and  a  former  pastor,  English, 
short,  stocky,  with  his  wife,  the  same 
build,  and  their  son  of  high  school  and 
football  squad. 

This  boy  of  fourteen  sat  humped  be¬ 
fore  the  radio,  hearing  nothing  but  the 
subdued  roarings  of  a  football  an¬ 
nouncer.  The  four  men  sat  at  one  side 
of  the  living  room,  the  women  at  the 
other,  and  talked.  It  must  be  said  that 
the  big  son  of  the  family  not  long 
graduated  from  high  school  gave  di¬ 
vided  attention  to  the  football  game. 
The  talk  proceeded  quietly,  tending  to 
gossip  at  times,  regarding  the  doings 
of  people  of  the  community  and  more 
often  the  former  pastors.  Some  good 
and  some  bad  were  these  ministers! 

One  talked  so  loud  when  he  preached 
that  on  a  warm  day  with  the  windows 
open,  he  could  be  heard  for  a  mile 
jacross  the  valley.  That  was  not  incrim¬ 
inatory  if  he  had  said  things  lifting  to 
the  spirit.  Instead  he  ranted  about  the 
particular  conduct  that  dooms  a  man  to 
hell.  It  happened  that  my  host’s  grand¬ 
father,  then  dead,  but  remembered  as 
Worthy  and  generous  in  the  support  of. 

church,  had  had  habits  that  by  the 
preacher’s  cataloging  unreservedly  set 
|him  among  the  damned.  The  sermon  did 
not  please  many  that  day.  It  was  felt 
that  even  a  preacher  should' reserve 
judgment  for  the  Lord,  and  might  be 
More  humble  in  his  declaration  of  un¬ 
forgiven  sins. 

There  was  that  other  pastor  talked 
of,  who  went  to  the  home  of  a  poor 
woman,  sick  and  worn  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  many  children,  and  asked 
that  he  might  do  her  washing.  With 
tears,  she  said,  “Why,  I’m  riot  even  a 
Member  of  your  church ;  why  should 
you  do  this  for  me?”  And  he  replied, 
“You  are  one  of  God’s  children.” 

Once  home  again,  even  the  crying  of 
Pur  two  children,  somewhat  wearied  of 
■  their  exciting  day,  could  not  take  from 
Us  the  peace  and  joy  of  that  afternoon 
sPent  in  quiet  talk  with  friends. 


s'siA . 


“Wh 


en  you  were  courtin',  you  called  me 
voluptuous,  now  it's,  hey  fatso!" 


5,000,000  Miles  Per  Year 
Front  Farm  to  City 


Through  Darkness,  Storm  and  Heavy  Traffic 
Dairymen’s  League  Trucks  Make!  Good  the  Slogan: 

"DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOU” 


This  is  “Farm  to  City”  week — set  aside  to 
impress  city  consumers  with  the  importance 
of  the  farm  in  their  daily  lives. 

it  \ 

But  Dairymen’s  League  members  need  no  re¬ 
minder  of  the  vital  part  they  play  in  the  scheme 
of  city  living.  Daily  from  their  67  country  plants, 
go  20  van  trailers,  54  tank  trailers  and  trailer 
tractors  carrying  milk  on  trips  from  the  milk- 
shed  to  market  .  .  .  trips  that  roll  up  a  grand 
total  of  5,000,000  miles  per  year,  equal  to  200 
limes  around  the  earth. 


Watch  Them  Signal  As  They  Pass 


Watch  the  headlamps  of  passing  cars  flash 
on,  as  the  big  silvery  tractor  trailers,  laden  with 
the  eity’s  most  nearly  perfect  foot!,  roll  down 
the  highway.  Those  are  Dairymen’s  League 
members  proudly  saying  “hi”  to  the  drivers 
who  keep  alive  the  slogan  “direct  from  our 
farms  to  you”  come  what  may. 


$2S#000#009  Worth  of  Facilities 

The  trailers  and  the  tractors  that  haul  them, 
are  part  of  $25,000,000  worth  of  facilities  set  up 
by  dairymen  who  realize  that  the  miles  from 
farm  to  city  are  only  the  first  step  in  a  program 
that  makes  dairy  farmers  partners  in— not 
pawns  of — the  city  food  distribution  system. 

The  second  step  is  21  city  distribution 
branches  with  222  wholesale  trucks  and  433 
retail  trucks  that  rush  the  milk  to  city  stores 
and  city  doorsteps,  as  well  as  to  hotels,  hos¬ 
pitals,  schools,  ships  and  big-company  cafe¬ 
terias. 

It’s  a  tremendously  big  job  that  only  a  big 
organization  could  do  ...  a  cooperative  organ¬ 
ization  that  offers  many  important  advantages 
and  services  to  members.  Find  out  how  you, 
loo,  can  enjoy  Dairymen’s  League  advantages 
and  services.  Drop  a  postcard  today,  or  ’phone 
the  Division  Office  nearest  you  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  booklet,  “It’s  All  Yours.” 


DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

TOO  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY,  74  Cliapel  Street, 
’phone:  Albany  4-3178 

ANTWERP,  P.O.  Box  128. 

’phone:  Antwerp  9310 

BINGHAMTON,  1003  Press  Bldg., 
’phone:  Binghamton  4-4666 

BUFFALO,  1021  Jefferson  Ave.. 
’phone:  Summer  7330 

ELMIRA,  405  Robinson  Bldg., 
’phone:  Elmira  6929 


ERIE,  201-203  Ariel  Bldg., 

’phone:  Eric  2-2858 

MIDDLETOWN,  8-10  King  Street 
’phone:  Middletown  6504 

POTSDAM,  19  Market  Street, 
’phone:  Potsdam  2117 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  731  Main  Street, 
’phone:  Poughkeepsie  1336 

ROCHESTER,  1234  Granite  Bldg., 
’phone:  Hamilton  9650-9651 

SCRANTON,  PA.. 

100  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
’phone:  Diamond  7-5688 

SYRACUSE,  113  E.  Onondaga  St„ 
’phone:  Syracuse  3-8101 

UTICA,  250  Genesee  St.. 

’phone:  Utica  2-7714 
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I  WAS  JUST 


In  the  last  issue 
of  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  I  was 
talking  about  how  to  hold  your  milk 
production  up  during  the  winter.  You 
remember,  I  mentioned  that  the  kids 
were  all  singing  “You  Wonder  Where 
The  Yellow  Went.  .  .  And  I  went  on 
to  say  that  dairymen  should  be  won¬ 
dering  where  the  green  went  ...  be¬ 
cause  when  the  green  goes,  the  white 
(milk)  is  not  far  behind. 


Well,  farther  down  in  that  column, 
a  typographical  error  was  made  and  I 
end  up  looking  like  I’m  saying  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  true.  So  before  the 
nutritionists  draw  their  swords  for  a 
duel,  I  want  to  holler  “Hold  it  boys  .  .  . 
I  didn't  say  what  it  said  I  said.”  So.  .  . 


CORRECTION 

The  way  the  column  was  printed 
last  time,  it  said,  “Y’see,  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  a  fast  decline 
in  milk  flow  is  Vitamin  A.” 

What  I  actually  said  was,  “Onq  of 
the  most  important  causes  of  a  fast  de¬ 
cline  in  milk  flow  is  malnutrition.” 

I’m  sure  that  a  lot  of  my  dairymen 
friends  shook  their  heads  and  won¬ 
dered  where  Cy  left  his  head.  Must’ve 
come  unscrewed  when  he  hit  that  last 
chuckhole!  Who  ever  heard  of  Vita¬ 
min  “A”  causing  a  decline  in  milk 
flow ! 

Actually,  through  the  winter  you 
will  have  a  decline  in  milk  flow  from 
what  it  was  when  your  cows  freshened. 
That’s  the  nature  of  the  cow.  But  how 
fast  it  drops  can  he  controlled. 
They  shouldn’t  “slump.”  That  is,  they 
shouldn’t  drop  much  below  what  they 
will  produce  this  spring — on  lush  pas¬ 
ture.  If  they  do  .  .  .  chances  are  good 
that  you  aren’t  feeding  them  right. 
That  is,  they  just  aren't  getting  what 
they  need  to  make  milk  and  keep  their 
bodies  up. 

It  varies  with  the  cow.  Maybe  the 
milk  will  drop  immediately  and  she'll 
be  feeding'  her  body  ...  or  maybe 
she’ll  rob  her  body  for  awhile  to  make 
milk  and  then  he  left  wide  open  to  dis¬ 
ease  that  eventually  cuts  down  the 
milk. 

Additional  Vitamin  “A”  IS  one  of 
the  most  important  vitamins  needed  for 
winter  feeding.  (But,  of  course,^  not 
-the  only  one.)  And  it’s  a  vitamin  that 
is  lacking  in  most  “natural”  sources 
such  as  legumes  by  that  time  of  year. 
Natural  “A”  in  grasses  and  legumes 
and  fish  liver  oils  oxidizes  rapidly  .  .  . 
in  a  matter  of  days  or  weeks  .  .  .  until 
by  mid-winter  there’s  very  little  left. 

The  Vitamin  “A”  in  Watkins  Min- 
Vite  does  not  deteriorate  like  that. 
It’s  stabilized  and  loses  less  than  3% 
of  its  potency  in  six  months  .  .  .  and 
because  there  are  bonus  amounts  in 
Min-Vite.  it  has  more  than  is  needed, 
even  after  two  years. 

It  will  he  worth  your  while  to  talk 
it  over  with  your  Watkins  Dealer  .  .  . 
ask  him  for  the  whole  story. 


s\Lt  ?  h  7  ? 

’  QUESTION 


Do  .aluminum  roofs  cause  trouble  by 
pulling  out  over  nail  heads? 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  if  the 
roofing  is  applied  according  to  the 
manufacturer’s  directions,  being  espe¬ 
cially  particular  not  to  overdo  it  when 
you  are  driving  nails. 

Does  rotted  manure  have  any  fertilizer 
value?  I  have  always  understood  there 
was  a  great  loss  of  plant  food  when 
manure  was  left  standing  in  a  pile. 

There  is  a  great  loss  of  food  and  also 
in  volume  of  manure.  Manure  allowed 
to  stand  is  equal  approximately  in 
value  to  fresh  manure,  but  you  only 
have  about  one-half  as  much  of  it. 

What  is  the  correct  amount  of  iron  sul¬ 
phate  to  apply  to  a  sow's  udder  to  pre¬ 
vent  anemia  in  pigs? 

Authorities  recommend  1  lb.  of  fer¬ 
rous  sulphate  in  3  pints  of  water  plus 
a  little  molasses  to  make  it  sticky.  This 
is  used  on  the  sow’s  udder  and  gives 
the  pigs -enough  iron  to  prevent  anemia. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  giving  a 
longer  than  usual  dry  period  to  cows  that 
had  trouble  with  mastitis? 

Yes,  some  authorities  recommend  a 
3  months  dry  period  rather  than  the 
usual  60  days.  This  ordinarily  helps  to 
clear  up  the  trouble. 

Why  aren't  legumes  like  alfalfa  and 
ladino  clover  used  more  often  for  orchard 
cover  crops? 

In  most  cases  the  ground  lacks  fer¬ 
tility  and  is  so  shaded  by  trees  that 
legumes  soon  run  out.  Where  conditions 
are  favorable  for  maintaining  stands  of 
legumes  for  several  years,  growing 
them  is  a  good  idea. 

How  many  bees  are  necessary  to  pol¬ 
linate  an  orchard? 

Rather  than  to  scatter  the  hives 


through  the  orchard,  authorities  recom¬ 
mend  that  several  hives  be  bunched  to¬ 
gether  at  a  spot  protected  from  wind. 
A  strong  colony  with  eight  or  nine  lbs. 
of  bees  will  pollinate  4  or  5  acres  of 
orchard. 

The  hens  in  our  back  yard  flock  seem 
to  get  too  fat  to  lay  well.  How  should  we 
manage  their  feed? 

Most  poulti-ymen  worry  more  about 
their  hens  getting  too  thin  than  getting 
too  fat.  During  the  first  six  months 
they  are  producing,  pullets  should  gain 
from  one-half  to  one  lb.  of  weight. 

During  the  winter,  usually  cold  wea¬ 
ther  causes  the  hens  to  reduce  their 
feed  consumption,  which  usually  results 
in  a  slump  in  egg  production.  When 
this  happens,  it  is  important  to  get  hens 
to  eat  more,  which  can  be  done  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  a  wet  mash  or  pellets. 

We  have  trouble  growing  lima  beans 
in  our  garden.  Many  of  them  do  not 
come  up. 

This  sounds  like  damage  done  by  the 
seed  com  maggot.  Eggs  are  laid  in  the 
soil  and  hatch  around  planting  time. 
Buying  seed  that  has  been  treated  with 
an  insecticide  and  fungicide  will  pre¬ 
vent  most  of  the  trouble.  The  chemical 
with  which  the  seed  is  treated  kills  the 
maggots  before  they  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  kill  the  beans. 

It  also  helps  to  keep  the  ground  cul¬ 
tivated  so  the  top  is  dry  and  to  delay 
planting  beans  until  the  weather  is 
warm.  Most  of  the  trouble  occurs  when 
the  soil  is  wet  and  cold. 

What  signs  warn  an  orchard  man  that 
nitrogen  is  lacking? 

There  are  several.  Among  them  are 
leaves  that  kre  small  and  light  green 
in  color.  Other  things  are  a  small 
growth  of  the  terminal  shoots  and  a 
small  crop  of  fruit  which  has  excellent 
color  on  red  varieties. 


DAIRY  FEEDING  MEETINGS 


JOHN  C.  THOMPSON,  nationally 
known  authority  on  dairy  herd  man¬ 
agement  and  manager  of  dairy  and 
livestock  research  for  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  series  of  dairy  meetings  in 
New  York  the  week  of  October  15. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Maw,  also 
of  Purina,  led  the  discussions  on'  the 
feeding  and  management  of  dairy 
calves,  young  heifers,  milk  cows  and 


dry  cows.  Live  animals,  owned  by  local 
dairymen,  were  used  to  illustrate  each 
phase  of  the  dairy  animal’s  life  cycle. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  well  known  among 
New  York  state  dairymen  having  been 
Northeastern  Field  Man  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cow  Club  from  1938-1943 
when  he  became  associated  with  Purina. 

The  well  attended  dairy  meetings 
were  held  at  Little  York,  Morrisville, 
Cobleskill,  Malone  and  Arcade. 


This  five-year-old,  1,600  pound  cow  was  one  of  several  live  animals  used  to  illustrate 
talks  on  dairy  animal  feeding  at  the  Cortland  County  Pavilion,  Little  York,  last 
month.  From  left,  Charles  Perkins,  Purina  dealer,  Genoa;  Frank  Maclntire,  owner  of 
animal,  Cortland;  J.  H.  Maw  and  J.  C.  Thompson  of  the  Purina  Co.,  and  Frank 
Maclntire,  Jr. 


A  Rolled-Up 
Shirtsleeves 


Statement 


ABOUT  ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING 


AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 

SERVICE 


(Somelhing  that 
will  WORK  for  you 


“EVERY  ABS  SIRE 
IS  100%  PROVED 
to  Increase  average  daugh¬ 
ter  production  over  average 
dam  production." 


Can  you  say  as  much  for  your  present  herd 
sire  or  artificial  breeding  service? 


You  will  never  have  a  single  cow  in 
your  herd  bred  by  experimental,  "good 
in  theory",  or  indifferent  bulls. 

Make  us  prove  these  statements. 

Call  your  local  ABS  service  for  a  tatV 
about  the  ABS  Proved  Sire  Program.  It 
takes  a  little  time  .  .  .  builds  a  lifetime 
herd  foundation. 


Thousands  of  dairymen  in  your  ai 
ire  making  money  today  based  on  t 
ABS  Proved  Sire  Breeding  Progra 
You,  too,  can  benefit  no  matter  wt 
size  herd  or  breeding  program  y 
have  now. 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS'  AUTHORIZED  SERVIC 


Abington  Breeders'  Service,  Clarks  Summ 
Pa.,  67410. 

American  Proved  Sire  Service,  Geneseo,  N. 
917F13;  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  894-R;  Brockpo 
N.  Y.,  509;  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  2464;  Hon 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14;  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  965;  A 
cade,  N.  Y.,  679;  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  4046. 

Cortland  Proved  Sire  Service,  Cortland,  N. 
Skyline  6-7941. 

Delaware  County  Proved  Sire  Service,  Walt 
N.  Y.  UN5-4648. 

Finger  Lakes  Proved  Sire  Service,  Ithaca,  N. 
9208,  Ed  Vickerman. 

Northern  Vermont  Proved  Sire  Service, 
Lakeview  Terrace,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  88 
A.  Raymond  Benson;  Wolcott,  Vermoi 
phone  Tucker  87564,  Shirley  Benson;  Gard 
St,,  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  phone  Vatley  6-395 
John  R.  Baker;  Bridgewater  Corners,  Ve 
mont  phone  Orchard  2-2182,  Ernest  Earl 
R.  3,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  839W5,  RaymoT 
Teague. 

5eneca  Co-op  Cattle  Breeders'  Assoc.,  Inc., 
terlaken,  N.  Y.,  117;  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  57 

Sullivan  Proved  Sire  Service,  Jeffersonvillj 
N.  Y.,  111. 

Upstate  Proved  Sire  Service,  Pulaski 
355;  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  phone 
4-2931;  Durhamville,  N.  Y.,  1494. 
Square,  N.  Y.,  phone  Normandy  84201; 
Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y„  phone  Canton  304 
Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  24;  Constable,  N.  Y.,  pho 
Malone  548;  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  pho 
Malone  2030. 

Western  Conn.  Proved  Sire  Service,  Box  3, 
Watertown,  Conn.,  phone  Crestwood  4-825| 
Karl  Johnsen. 
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4;  CentraO 


DIRECTLY  EMPLOYED  TECHNICIANS 

Milton  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .,  phone  Ne| 
tune  56241. 

Clarence  Bailey,  R.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  2-1829  ^ 
Middletown  4200. 

David  Coleman,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  3203. 

Arnold  Frederick,  R.  1,  Broadalbin,  N. 
phone  Victor  29535. 

Clarence  Dixon,  R.  1,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  2-6557. 

Paul  Goddard,  B.  380,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  235 

Aime  Grenier,  R.  2,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  86  . 

Herbert  Griffiths,  R.  2,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  » 

John  H.  Hayes.  B.  24,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.,  291 

Louis  C.  Johnson,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  phon 
Turner  9-3732;  Rhinebeck,  ph.  Trinity  6-311 

John  Merriman,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  3565  < 
3827. 

Raymond  Odell,  Jr.,  Poughquag,  N.  Y., _P"° 
Hopewell  Jet.  63485;  North  Clove  2172. 

Earle  B.  Predmore,  R.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  »< 
3765;  Chester,  3931. 

Donald  Schmidt,  West  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  P»° 
Oneonta  2277W. 

Donald  Tanner,  Center  Berlin,  N.  Y ,  Ph0 
Berlin  82F4.  „ 

Stephen  Tucker,  Box  54,  Susquehanna, 
UL-33335. 

Gordon  York,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  4484. 

John  Elkan,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y.  Phone  CoblesKi 

1200. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  AND 
FASTEST  GROWING  ARUFIC'Al 
BREEDING  SERVICE  .  .  • 
BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


THE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Booze  and  gun  powder  do  not  mix  any 
better  than  booze  and  gasoline. 

6.  A  real  examination,  mental  and 
physical,  before  granting  the  right  to 
buy  a  big  game  license. 

This  speaks  for  itself.  Many  a  moron 
steps  up  to  get  a  hunting  license  who 
should  not  properly  be  trusted  with  a 
,  kid’s  pop  gun. 

Now,  do  not  get  the  idea  that  I  am 
a  crank  or  a  crab  or  a  long-haired  “Do 
Gooder.”  I  am  anything  but.  I  am,  and 
have  been,  a  member  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  for  many  years. 

These  ideas  or  suggestions  are  the 
cream  of  many  talks  with  farmers  and 
old  sportsmen,  men  who  want  some¬ 
thing  done  before  it’s  too  late.  Men 
who  from  the  days  of  the  muzzle  loader 
up  to  the  present  have  loved  the  fields 
and  woods.  Men  who  have  a  true  love 
for  real  conservation,  not  only  for  our 
Natural  Resources,  but  for  the  rights 


*-  i  ■  -  -  —  - - * 

Followed  Instruct  ions 

By  E.  L.  Van  Dyke 

THE  farmer  helper  was  none  too 
1  bright,  but  the  cherries  had  to  be 
picked  to  forestall  the  marauding 
r°bins,  and  the  helper,  Herman,  was 
Signed  a  high  step-ladder  and  set  to 
Work. 

The  farmer,  first  gave  Herman  cer- 
kin  implicit  instructions. 

"Those  limbs  break  mighty  easy,”  he 
Earned.  “Be  careful,  now,  and  don’t 
Rak  any  of  the  branches!” 

Herman,  however,  tried  to  reach  too 
fer.  The  ladder  swayed,  Herman  cried 
°ut  in  alarm,  looked  helplessly  about, 
then  crashed  to  the  ground.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  he  was  only  stunned. 

"Why,”  asked  the  farmer,  "didn’t-'you 
?!'ab  hold  of  something  when  you  start¬ 
'd  to  sway?” 

Herman  gave  his  boss  an  incredulous 

look. 

"Bern  it,”  said  he,  “you  told  me  not 
1°  break  any  of  the  branches!” 
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of  those  who  pay  the  taxes  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  cover  for  the  game. — Fred  L. 
Rogers,  Supervisor,  Town  of  Hornby, 
Steuben  Co.,  New  York. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Like  Mr.  Rogers,  I 
think  it  is  too  bad  to  bar  good  citizens 
who  like  to  hunt  and  fish  and  get  out 
of  doors.  The  poor  sportsmen  are  in 
the  minority. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which  I 
disagree  with  him.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
am  overrun  with  woodchucks,  or  would 
be  if  it  weren’t  for  two  or  three  neigh¬ 
bors  who  keep  them  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  with  rifles. 

I  am  sure  that  woodchucks  destroy 
a  lot  of  crops.  Their  holes  are  a  men¬ 
ace.  They  really  are  vermin  and  would 
soon  over-run  us  if  they  were  not  kept 
under  control. 

I  agree  with  your  principles  but 
would  let  the  written  permission  cover 
this  as  well  as  other  hunting. — E.  R.  E. 


BAKELITE  COMPANY/  A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  PTfi  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  \ork  17,  N.Y. 

The  term  Bakelite  and  the  Trefoil  Symbol  are  registered  trade-marks  of  UCG 


[AM  ENCLOSING  a  copy  of  a  letter 
ailed  to  three  members  of  the  group 
,t  is  to  revise  the  New  York  State 
nervation  Law. 

1  w.as  very  interested  in  the  article 
the  American  Agriculturist  last 
r  in  regard  to  the  hunter  nuisance, 
id  it  certainly  is  getting  to  be1"  more 
fn  a  nuisance— a  menace. 

You  have  my  permission  to  print  it 
you  think  it  will  do  any  good.  Fol¬ 
ding  is  the  letter: 

J|  1 1  note  that  you  are  chosen  to  assist 

iithe  revision  of  the  Conservation  Law. 
Is  an  old  hunter,  a  lifetime  farmer, 
nd  needless  to  say,  victim  of  the 
I  warm  of  HOODLUM  HUNTERS  we 
re  constantly  bothered  with,  I  offer 
Aese  suggestions  for  the  approval  and 
snsideration  of  the  group  that  is  to 
svise  the  Conservation  Law. 

1.  No  hunting  on  private  lands  with- 
it  WRITTEN  consent  of  the  owner  or 
mipant. 

2.  A  year  around  closed  season  on 
I  roodchucks  on  private  lands,  save  by 
I  he  owner  or  occupant. 

There  is  no  single  thing  that  makes 
nore  friction  on  posted  lands  than  the 
|  Mailed  sportsman  who  shoots,  at  any- 
that  they  think  resembles  a 
ihuck.  Usually  from  the  highway  at 
If  a  cow  or  lamb  is  killed,  as  has 
appened  recently  here,  why,  that’s 
just  too  bad! 

of  hunters 


The  increasing 


army 

night  just  as  well  realize  that  the  old 
1  freehold  is  gone.  That  is  something  we 
ilder  hunters  regret,  but  so  it  is. 

■  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  a  farmer 
■to  have  to  post  his  farm  to  keep  intrud- 
9  ers  off  than  to  have  to  post  his  •  house 
to  keep  any  intruder  out. 

3.  No  hunting  on  Sundays. 

This  would  give  the  farmer  a  chance 

to  go  to  church,  or  visit  friends  on 
Sunday  and  not  have  to  stay  home  on 
guard  as  at  present.  This  Law  is  the 
same  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  many 
other  states. 

This  does  not  penalize  the  working 
Man  as  many  would  claim  because  few 
Work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  per 
five  day  week. 

4.  Conviction  of  hunting  on  posted 
land  should  be  forfeiture  of  hunting  li¬ 
cense  plus  fine  or  imprisonment. 


CO|jNtrY 

STORIES 


Walter  Ahrens,  owner  of  Danville  Gardens,  Danville,  Ill.,  has  had 
long  experience  with  polyethylene.  “I  know  nothing  to  equal  it .  .  . 
it  gives  us  a  better  looking  package,  permits  the  use  of  colorful  ad¬ 
vertising,  encourages  impulse  buying,  insulates  the  product,  increases 
sales  and  is  not  susceptible  to  cracking  or  tearing.” 

And  it  can  be  just  as  advantageous  to  you  for  fruit  as  it  can  for 
vegetables  .  .  .  for  processed  foods  and  m^ats.  Get  ahead  of  your 
competition  .  .  .  see  your  packaging  supplier  about  film  made  of 
Bakelite  Brand  Polyethylene.  Or  write  for  our  “Produce  Packaging” 
booklet  to  Dept.  QW-'ll. 


It  pays  to  package 


in  film 
made  of . 


5.  In  regard  to  deer  hunting:  A  li¬ 
cense  to  hunt  deer,  outside  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  and  Catskill  Preserves  should 
be  issued  by  counties  and  only  to 
BONA  FIDE  county  residents.  Said  li¬ 
cense  to  be  good  only  in  the  county 
where  issued. 

This  wTould  stop  the  increasing  mob 
of  meat  hunters  who  annually  gang  up, 
sometimes  30  to  40  strong,  on  the 
farmers  in  the  Southern  Tier. 

Many  of  this  army  of  would-be  hunt¬ 
ers  know  nothing  of  the  safe  handling 
of  their  guns  and  shoot  at  sound  or  at 
brush  moving.  Many  think  a  belly  full 
of  whiskpy  is  the  proper  way  to  hunt. 


Sales  records  prove 
polyethylene  packaging 


“Parsnips  and  radishes  aren’t  all.  Two  years  ago,”  says 
Walter  Ahrens,  “we  put  butternut  squash  in  polyethylene 
for  the  first  time.  We  immediately  had  to  put  on  more 
help  to  peel  the  squash  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  .  . . 
we  sold  200%  more  squash  with  polyethylene.  This  has 
been  the  case  every  time  we’ve  gone  into  a  new  item  with 
polyethylene.”  Packaging  for  Danville  Gardens  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Dobeckmun  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IjRierican  Agriculturist,  November  17,  1956 

Suggests  Trespass 
Law  Changes 


i 


/ 
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American  Agriculturist,  November  17,  i<w 


Favorite  for 

“faTthealing 


Loaded  with  Soothing  LANOLIN 


Great  for  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags, 
Windburn,  Sunburn  and  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Antiseptic-on- 
contact.  Spreads  right,  STAYS  ON.  At 
your  dealers’.  Write  TODAY  for  Free 
copy,  "Care  &  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 

Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 


BAG  BALM 


Clip  Cows  Regularly  With 


(Sunbeam 

StewarJ 


CLIP  MASTER  / Jf/fy 


Nationally  known 
Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clip¬ 
ping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation  —  the 
chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment.  Clipped  cows 
are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable 


Grooming  Head 
Fits 


Your  Clipmaster 


milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less  sedi¬ 
ment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease 
of  handling,  lasting  durability.  $42.95. 

Grooming  Brush  attachment  does  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  cleaning  dairy  cattle.  $17.50. 


(S'liubeai 


tttaeam  corporation 

Dept.  2,  5600  W  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


INSTALL  A  DANIEL! 

CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

cfCouriruz'dVexit 


tourvnqd 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Sumus  the, 

€a/uf€4t  cAankd^ 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INF 


SAM  DANIELS  MFC.  CO..  INC. 
HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


I  CAN  SAVE  YOU  94 


Send  for  NEW’  1957  Illustrated  Boob  of 
BIG  WAR  SURPLUS  BARGAINS  for 
mechanics,  farmers,  gadgeteers. 

AIRCRAFT  STARTERS 

Malles  excellent 
winch  for  lifting 
wagon  unloaders 
pulling  stumps 
stretching  fence 
or  moving  heavy  objects  — 
1001  uses  at  home,  (arm 
or  factory.  Operates  on  6  to 
32  volts  or  manually.  Built- 
MaKB  in  reduction  gear  ( 14o  to 

Four  own  conversion  n  and  dutch.  High  torque. 

low  speed.  Mfg  by  Hindu  at  manv  times  this  price, 
x'  O  ii  1  oik  iwght  42  |l 

only  $14.89 

K.  CRT,  York,  Pa 
Dept.  AA2 


Facts  About  Ventilating 


A  Poultry  House 

B  ej  L.  M.  HURD 


OOD  ventilation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  pro¬ 
moting  comfort  and  health  in  a 


flock  of  hens.  A  good  ventilat¬ 


ing  system  will  keep  the  litter  reason¬ 
ably  dry  by  removing  the  moisture 
given  off  by  the  birds  in  breathing,  and 
far  more  important,  evaporate  and  ex¬ 
haust  the  moisture  in  the  droppings 
deposited  in  the  litter. 

According  to  Prof.  C.  N.  Turner  of 
the  Cornell  Agricultural  Engineering 
Department,  it  is  estimated  that  as 
much  as  85%  of  the  water  consumed 
by  a  flock  of  birds  is  deposited  on  the 
litter  in  the  droppings  from  the  birds 
when  the  house  temperature  ranges 
from  25  to  35  degrees.  Heat  is  needed 
to  evaporate  this  water  or  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  ventilating  system. 

Usually  about  50  lbs.  of  water  enters 
the  house  every  day  for  every  100 
heavy  breed  laying  birds,  a  little  less 
by  leghorns.  An  average  of  5  lbs.  is 
taken  out  in  the  eggs  when  the  birds 
are  laying  at  a  reasonably  good  rate 
and  the  remaining  45  lbs.,  mostly  in  the 
droppings,  must  be  evaporated  into  the 
air  and  exhausted  with  the  ventilating 
system.  For  a  1,000  loird  flock  this 
represents  almost  a  55  gallon  barrel  of 
water,  most  of  which  is  being  poured 
on  the  litter  and  must  be  evaporated 
if  the  litter  is  to  be  kept  dry. 


"Built  up”  Litter 

A  deep,  loose  litter  is  important  in 


poultry  house  ventilation  because  it 
can  be  more  easily  worked  by  the  birds 
and  will  remain  dry  longer  because  of 
better'"  aeration.  Such  litter  is  called 
“built  up”  litter.  It  should  be  started 
early  in  the  fall  and  litter  added  regu¬ 
larly  until  it  becomes  a  deep,  well 
broken-up  mass.  As  cold  weather  comes 
on,  the  litter  may  have  to  be  stirred 
by  hand  or  by  a  litter  stirrer  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  packing  if  the  birds  are  not 
able  to  stir  it  sufficiently. 

Once  the  litter  becomes  damp  and 
packed,  the  birds  cannot  work  it  and 
the  air  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  moisture  to  evaporate  and  remove 
it.  There  is  likely  to  be  more  trouble 
with  packed  litter  in  places  where 
there  is  greater  concentration  of  drop¬ 
pings  and  spilled  \tfater.  A  warrti,  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated  house  requires  less  stir¬ 
ring.  Insulation  helps  to  keep  it 
warmer. 

The  Agricultural  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  found  thaj:  temper¬ 
atures  taken  in  mid-winter  on  the 
floor,  (concrete),  in  deep  litter,  and 
above  the  litter  showed  /that  consider¬ 
able  heat  was  generated  in  the  litter. 
The  litter  was  9  degrees  warmer  than 
the  floor  and  5  degrees  warmer  than 
the  air  immediately  above  it.  This  helps 
substantially  to  keep  the  litter  dry. 
However,  to  get  this  heat,  the  deep 
litter  must  be  started  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  early  fall  so  that  a  mixture  of 
fine  litter,  droppings,  and  moisture 
promotes  bacteria  action. 


Types  of  Ventilation 

Systems 

The  most  common  types  of  ventila¬ 
tion  now  in  use  in  poultry  houses  are 
the  open-front,  rafter,  flue  and  fan 
systems.  With  any  system,  good  ven¬ 
tilation  should  provide  a  continuous 
circulation  of  air  into  and  out  of  a 
building.  This  movement  of  air  may  be 
brought  about  naturally,  if  the  proper 
ventilator  openings  are  made,  by  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the 
inside  and  outside  air,  for  it  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  fact  that  any  volume  of  warm 
air  weighs  less  than  the  same  amount 
of  cold  air.  The  colder  outside  air  on 
entering  the  house  sinks  to  the  floor 
but  begins  to  rise  when  warmed  by  the 
animal  heat  thrown  off  by  the  birds. 


and  this  continuous  current  of  air  mov¬ 
ing  through  the  house  picks  up  and 
carries  away  moisture  from  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  removal  of  moisture  is  readily 
explained.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  raised,  its  capacity  for  hold¬ 
ing  water  is  increased.  In  other  words, 
it  becomes  thirsty  for  water,  so  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  litter  and 
droppings.  If  the  warmed,  moisture¬ 
laden  air  can  escape  quickly  from  the 
pen  before  it  is  cooled,  this  moisture 
will  be  carried  away  with  it.  However, 
the  incoming  air  must  be  so  directed 
and  controlled  that  it  cannot  sweep 
across  the  floor  or  ceiling  and  blow  on 
the  birds  or  retard  the  outward  flow 
of  air. 

The  open-front  system  is  the  oldest 
and  most  common  method  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  smaller  houses. 
It  consists  of  large  openings  in  the 
front  near  the  ceiling  or  roof  to  let  out 
the  warm,  moist  air  which  rises.  These 
openings  may  be  covered  with  muslin 
or  glass  substitutes  on  movable  frames 
so  that  the  size  of  the  opening  can  be 
regulated  according  to  the  weather  and 
season  of  the  year.  This  kind  of  venti¬ 
lation  works  well  but  is  likely  to  leave 
the  house  cold  and  uncomfortable  in 
winter. 


A  Modern  Fan  System 

The  most  modern  system  of  venti¬ 
lation  is  the  fan  system.  Electric  fans 
give  good  results  when  they  are  cor¬ 
rectly  installed  and  have  the  proper 
capacity,  power  and  characteristics. 
The  proper  type  of  fan  should  have 
(1)  a  total  enclosed  motor  to  exclude 
dust,  (2)  sealed-in  bearings  or  large 
oil  reservoirs  for  thorough  lubrication 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


.  .  .  All  things  belonging  to  the  earth 
will  never  change  —  the  leaf,  the 
blade,  the  flower,  the  wind,  the  trees 
.  .  .  these  things  will  always  be  the 
same,  for  they  come  up  from  the 
earth  that  never  changes. 

— Thomas  Wolfe 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 


over  a  long  period,  (3)  a  thermal  over¬ 
load  switch  to  protect  the  motor  from 
burning  out  and  to  insure  against  fire 
hazard,  (4)  no  appliances  or  outlets  be¬ 
tween  the  protective  device  and  the 
motor,  and  (5)  frame  and  blades  made 
of  non-corrosive  materials  to  prevent 
rusting. 

Prof.  C.  N.  Turner,  of  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  Engineering  Department, 
gives  the  following  suggestions  on  fan 
ventilation: 

1.  Select  a  dependable  exhaust  fan 
capable  of  delivering  3  to  4  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  each  5  lbs.  of  bird 
weight.  (Cornell  Extension  Bulletin 
947  gives  detailed  information  on  fans.) 

2.  Install  fan  in  sidewall  near  ceiling 
with  duct  extending  to  within  20  inch¬ 
es  of  the  floor,  Exhaust  from  floor 
level  in  coldest  weather  and  through 
door  in  duct  behind  fan  at  ceiling  level 
in  warmer  weather. 

3.  Install  intakes  near  the  ceiling  to 
introduce  the  fresh,  dry  air  into  all 
areas  uniformly  around  the  pen. 

4.  Have  deep  (6  to  10  inches)  fine¬ 
ly  broken  litter  started  in  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  Do  not  change  the  litter 
during  cold  winter  months. 

5.  Locate  windows,  feeders,  and 
drinkers  uniformly  throughout  the  pen 
to  prevent  birds  from  congregating  in 
localized  areas  with  resulting  drop¬ 
pings  concentration. 

6.  Use  lime  when  necessary  to  break 
up  compacted  areas  of  litter  around 
feeders  and  waterers. 


High  Egg  Production 
Excollont  Livability 
Efficient  Food  Convortion 
Largo,  Chalk-Whlto  Eggs 
Uniform,  Evon  Dovalopmont 

6.  Suporior  Sholl  Toxturo 

7.  Outstanding  Intorior  Quality 
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- NEW  YORK - 

Williamson 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

Callicoon 

H.  E.  OHLS  CO.,  INC. 

Fredonia 

KASBOHM  POULTRY  FARM 

Geneseo 

KORNBAU  POULTRY  FARM 

East  Moriches 

LUKERT’S  HATCHERY 

Trumansburg 

SAARI-KOSKINEN  HATCHERY 

Hyde  Park 

VANCREST  FARM  ’ 

NEW  JERSEY 
Lakewood 

GOLDEN  EGG  HATCHERY 

Minotola 

PARENTI’S  HATCHERY 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Discount  is 
now  in  effect.  Please  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  chicks  you  want  and  when  you  want 
them.  We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  inouev  saving  advance  order  I 
discount  Also,  rt’e'll  mail  you  our  new  | 
I  catalog.  Sincerely.  Monroe  C.  Babcock, 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm  Inc..  Route  it  3G 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
For  42 
Years 


Bulkley's  Profit-Making  Leg¬ 
horns  consistently  among 
leaders  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner-supervised 
breeding  program  gives  v-u 
birds  that  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  “Profit-Making  Bul¬ 
letin  ’  pi  ice  list,  catalog 
Rush  postcard. 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M  Odessa,  N.Y. 


YOU  CAN  GET 


ASTHMA  RELIEF 


More  than  one-half  million  have  found 
welcome  relief  from  asthma  spasms  with 
AsthmaNefrin*.  Quick,  safe,  easy  to  use. 
Pocket-size  nebulizer  and  H  oz.  Solution 
“A"*  just  $6.75.  Follow  directions  for  best 
results.  At  leading  drug  stores  everywhere 
or  write  for  free  leaflet  "Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  about 
AsthmaNefrin.”  Address  P.  O. 

Box  4319,  Portland  8,  Oregon, 

Dept.  15. 


*Reg.  Trademark 


G 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM . . . 


§  1 m 


fENTIRELT  DIFFERENT! 

of  action,  peace 
of  mind  and  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven 
patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  of 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  I6-N2 
Manufacturer  Hagerstown,  Maryland 
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NEW  YOIIK  FFA  BOVS  WIN  HONORS 


Members  of  New  York  Association  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  hold  American  Farm¬ 
er  Degree  certificates  which  they  were  awarded  at  the  29th  Annual  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Kansas  City  on  October  16th.  From  left  to  right:  Robert  Weeks,  Cherry 
Volley;  Duncan  Bellinger,  Schoharie;  John  S.  Pulver,  Pine  Plains;  Leon  Smith,  West¬ 
moreland;  Lee  W.  Brotzman,  Harpursville;  and  Edward  E.  Poole,  Afton.  (Robert  M. 
[Vingee,  Phelps  was  absent  but  received  the  degree.) 

( 

GIRLS  WIN  I  - 1«  HONORS 


’foph 


jNew  York's  all-girl  4-H  team  took  top  honors  in  Holstein  judging  at  the  recent  Infor¬ 
mational  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right  are  Gail  Sine  and  Margaret  Dean  of 
I  Ithaca,  Coach  Dennis  Hartman  of  Cornell,  Doris  McCraig  of  Comster  and  Cecile  Orr  of 
[Greene.  All  hold  trophies  presented  by  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  jjf  America. 

PENN  STATE  TOPS  NATION  IN  «1  EDGING  HOLSTEIN S 


ties  apjenty  were  won  recently  by  the  dairy  cattle  judging  team  from  Pennsyl- 
r®nia  State  University.  The  team  took  top  honors  in  judging  Holsteins  in  two  major 
|l9nicsts,  the  National  and  International  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Con- 
|estj  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  at  Chicago,  Penn  State  captured  second  place  among 
fN  breeds  during  the  International  contest  at  Chicago.  Seniors  lar!  E.  Berger  of 
Nhighten,  Pa.,  and  Neil  L.  Bowen  of  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  are  seated  left  to  right.  Standing 
l“re  Prof.  William  H.  Cloninger,  team  coach;  Gordon  J.  Miller,  junior  from  Clarks  Sum- 
Ito't,  Pa,,  and  alternate  George  D.  Peavey,  junior  from  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


IT  (757) 


ATTENTION!  ALL 
SURGE  OWNERS 


iffij  utiil  ”< 


IN  YOUR  SURGE  SHELLS 
OUR  MAES  INFLATIONS 
WILL  OUTPERFORM 
AND  OUT-SATISFY 
ANYTHING  ON  THE  MARKET 


STYLE  A-S 

large  medium 

For  SURGE  SHELL! 


Dept.  A-116  —  Marshall,  Michigan 

We  suggest  a  set  of  each  size  on  your  first  order. 

I  enclose  $ .  for  . .  Maes  A'-S  Medium  (  ),  A-S  Large  (  ),  inflations 

at  85c  each  for  use  on  my  Surge  milkers. 

Name . 1 . 


St.  (RR)  . . . 

City .  State . .  No.  cows  milked . 

I  understand  you  will  send  my.  Maes  Inflations  postpaid.  They  must  meet  your  claims 
or  I  may  return  the  inflations  to  you  within  30  days  and  receive  my  money  back. 


"Convenient- For  Any  Type  Feeding" 
Poultrymen  Endorse 
50-lb.  Multiwall  Paper  Feed  Sacks 


"Efficiency  is  made  up  of  small 
details,  so  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  of 
feed  left  in  a  bag  in  a  volume  oper¬ 
ation  will  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum  in  a  year’s  time.  We  prefer  the 
50-pound  package  to  bulk  delivery 
because  it  permits  an  accurate 
check  of  daily  feed  consumption. 
The  sacks  are  easy  to  handle.  Then, 
too,  if  we  wish  to  do  supplemental 
feeding  for  an  enteritis  condition  or 
to  treat  for  worms,  it’s  much  more 
convenient  with  the  fifties.”  Ned 
W.  Christenbury,  Manager,  Lowder 
Poultry  Farms,  Albermarle,  North 
Carolina.  -ap- 


-A-  "When  a  weekly  delivery 
first  arrived  in  50-pound  paper,  I 
wasn’t  too  pleased,  but  when  the 
next  lot  arrived'in  100-pound  sacks, 
I  telephoned  the  feedman  and 
asked  that  future  deliveries  be 
made  in  50-pound  paper.  Besides 
being  easy  to  handle,  the  sacks  pile 
better  in  the  feed  room,  and  all  of 
the  feed  comes  out  easily.”  Ralph 
Spurgeon,  Nutwood  Farms,  Brooks - 
ville,  Mississippi.  100  purebred 
Jerseys,  1000  layers  in  cages  and 
1000  in  conventional  house. 

Case  histories^courtesy  of  Paper 
Shipping  Sack  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  370  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


KNOW  WHAT’S  IN  YOUR  FORMULA  FEED!  A  multiwall  sack 
tells  in  a  minute  by  the  label  and  tag  exactly  what’s  in  it. 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
WINTER  TIRE 


Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALL  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


TO  FARMERS 


All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck  and 
tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


pg^jW^^SPPI^!Tlli|,,iii^  linj.iLi  J.  mm'lLMliUlMH  IUWBIM 

SURE  DEATH 
FOR  RATS! 


Rats  eat  your  profits.  They  eat 
Black  Leaf  Warfarin,  too  —  until  1 
it  kills  ’em.  No  bait  shyness.  It’s 
pelleted,  ready  to  use-  No  mixing, 
measuring  or  handling  because 
package  itself  is  bait  station, 

GET  BLACK  LEAF 
WARFARIN  NOW! 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words,  Mipimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Blood  tested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  registered  Holsteins,  due 
November  and  December.  One  of  the  best  pro¬ 
ducing  herds  in  County.  Accredited,  certified, 
classified.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

HEIFERS,  Bull,  service  age,  top  breeding,  rea¬ 
sonable!  Calves — start  that  boy  or  girl.  Hen¬ 
drickson  Farm,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


_ ABERDEHM-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Angus  cows,  some  with 
calves  at  side,  a  few  at  beef  prices.  Fan  Ling 
Farms,  Hamilton,  New  York 


_ HEREFORDS _ 

THIS  IS  an  id^al  time  to  start  a  beef  cattle 
herd.  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  purchase  Regis¬ 
tered  Hereford  heifer  calves,  either  polled  or 
horned,  from  members  of  the  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association.  Write  for  Directory 
and  information:  Hereford  Association,  21  Wing 
Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


HEIFER  CALVES 

FOR  SALE:  Good  heifer  calves  priced  for  4-H- 
ers.  4-H  calf  from  herd  first  at  three  fairs  • — 
Monroe,  Ontario,  New  York  State.  10  yr.  herd 
average  451.6#  fat  actual.  Fred  Buell,  Holcomb, 
New  York. 


SHEEP 

PUREBRED  registered  Dorset  Rams  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Animal  Husbandry  Dept., 
Sheep  Division,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 

WANTED:  Suckling  pigs,  $5  up.  Casale  Bros., 
Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York. 
Phones — Utica  2-1091 — 27609. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherds;”  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 

GERMAN  Shepherds.  No  white  breeding,  cham¬ 

pion  bloodlines.  Protect  your  children  with  a 
guard  and  companion.  The  dog  of  today.  E.  A. 
Foote,  Unionville,  New  York.  Phone  Port  Jervis 
33861.  _  _ 

SAMOYED  Puppies,  registered,  inoculated. 
Ernest  Luke,  207  Burrow  Road,  Lincoln.  PO 
Ontario,  New  York. 

BORDER  Collies  from  imported  stock  dogs. 

Males  2  months  old,  $25.00.  Females  $15.00. 
Scotch  or  English  Collies,  either  breed,  males 
$20.00,  females  $10.00.  Registered  St.  Bernard 
pups,  2  months  old,  make  children’s  guardian, 
males  $75.00.  females  $50.00.  This  price  includes 
all  duty  paid  in  United  States.  Also  vaccinated 
against  rabies,  delivered,  guaranteed.  Welfred 
Zeron,  Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada. 


PULLETS 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns— Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets > , 
Ready-to-Iay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying -strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny¬ 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611, _ 

HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 

BABY  Chicks  $5.75—100  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery,  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4.  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS  all  heavies  $7.00  per  100.  $13.00 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once. 
Kline’s  Poultry.  Strausstown  Pennsylvania. _ 

BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  .life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab- 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
New  York. 

THINK  of  the  breeding  back  of  Meadow  View 
Chicks.  New  this  year — a  new  strain  cross  Leg¬ 
horn;  an  all  Harco  Sex-Link.  (Black  pullets).  A 
new  White  Cornish-White  Rock  Cross,  for  faster 
growth,  top  feed  efficiency  and  wonderful  confor¬ 
mation.  First  generation  stock  ip  Mount  Hope 
Leghorns  —  Harco  Barred  Rocks  —  Harco  Rhode 
Island ,  Reds — Lawton  White  Rocks.  Our  new 
colored  folder  is  now  ready.  Please  write  for  it. 
You  will  be  interested.  NY-US  approved.  Pul- 
lorum-typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks, 
Henry  M.  Fryer,  Phone  7504,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


_ CAPONS _ 

CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  canonized  —  4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


PIGEONS 

WHITE,  Colored  Homers — $3.00  pair.  O.  Hen¬ 
drickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


_ DUCKS _ 

MALLARD-ROUEN  cross,  beauties,  Creste  • 
Whites.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CHINCHILLA 

RAISE  Chinchillas  for  profit  and  pleasure.  Qual¬ 
ity  breeding  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Warren 
Scarlett,  Medina,  New  York. 


TRAPPERS'  SUPPLIES 


TRAPPERS:  Before  buying  supplies  send  for  my 
free  catalogue  listing  trapper  supplies  at  lowest 
prices.  Walter  Carr,  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea 
Mass. 


RAW  FURS 

TRAPPERS:  For  top  market  prices  send  your 
furs  to  Walter  Carr,  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea, 
Mass. 


VETERINARY  SUPPLIES 

MASTITIS  bpecial  —  C.  A.  MYCIN  in  the  12cc 
syringe  containing  500.000  Units  Penicillin,  200 
mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin,  50  mg.  Neomycin,  10 
mg.  Cobalt  at  $6.00  per  dozen.  Carlart  Pharma- 
cal  Co.,  Box  1,  Bardonia,  New  York. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97.  New  York. 
AUCTIONEER:  Charles  Vosburgh,  produces  re¬ 
sults.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Phone  SK6-8133  Cort¬ 
land,  New  York. 


FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed,  medium  size,  $11.95- 
1,000,  F.O.B.  .  blooming  size  $8.9o,  postpaid. 
H.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS _ 

MUSHROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash. 

Spawn  plus  newest  manureless  growing,  market¬ 
ing  methods.  $1.00.  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA, 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J. 


HONEY 

HONEY:  Clover,  10  Tbs.  $3.50.  wildflbwer  $3.25, 

postpaid.  Atda  Farm,  Richland.  New  York. 


_ PECANS  _ 

PECANS —  in  shell.  Mixed  varieties.  5  pounds, 
$3.00.  Postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 


_ fruit _ _ 

A  MESSAGE  To  you  folks  who  know  the  dif¬ 

ference,  and  demand  good,  fully  ripe,  juicy 
oranges  and  grapefruit.  Direct  from  the  grove 
to  your  door  just  as  Mother  Nature  prepares 
them  for  you.  My  low  priced  Economy  Pack  will 
surely  be  a  delightful  surprise.  Write  me  for  full 
information  on  this  pack  for  your  seasons  re¬ 
quirements,  stating  approximate  number  pounds 
you  will  need  from  November  through  May.  Jim 
Shofner,  Tavares,  Florida. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin.  Plainfield,  Vermont. _ _ 

CEDAR  POLES  loi  pole  barns.  Penta  treated  for 
durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed  for 
driving.  15  cents  each  at  yard.  Truck  load  de¬ 
liveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  of 
posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast  Town 
line  Road,  Mareellus,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG — FREE !  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3,020  properties  described,  36  states, 
coast-to-coast.  World’s  largest;  56  years  service. 
Strout  Realty,  251-R,  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York. _ 

DIRECT  from  owner  75  cow  farm  in  high 
state  of  cultivation,  2  houses.  Bare  farm  reduced 
for  quick  sale  from  $34,000  to  $25,000.  Can  be 
purchased  stocked  and  equipped.  For  details 
write  East  End  Cattle  Sales,  108  Chestnut  St., 
Oneonta,  New  York, _ _ 

ErOOME  County:  230  acres,  two  barns,  one 

with  35  stanchions,  8-room  house  with  furnace, 
second  house  available.  All  in  A-l  condition ; 
$44,000.  W.  W.  Bates,  Agency,  Olive  L.  Deuel, 
Broker,  3  Main  St.,  Sidney,  New  York, _ 

325  ACRE  Dairy  and  Fruit  Farm,  Orleans 
County.  Sell  all  or  part  because  of  health.  Good 
buildings  (3  houses),  high  fertility,  good  alfalfa 
soil,  located  on  macadam  road.  28  stanchions, 
stable  cleaner,  drinking  cups,  concrete  silo,  barn 
room  for  heifers  and  dry  cows.  1000  bushel  steel 
grain  bin,  2000  bushel  steel  corn  crib,  large  cab¬ 
bage  storage,  3  unfailing  wells,  farm  pond,  water 
pressure  to  all  buildings,  25  cows,  27  heifers,  300 
tons  excellent  hay  and  silage.  Box  514-EP, 
American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ 

125  ACRES,  fertile  valley,  brook,  good  buildings, 
stocked,  owner  70,  take  $22,500.  Other  value*--. 
Wants?  Homes,  stores,  highway  garage.  Oscar 
Hendrickson,  Realtor,  Cobleskill,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT _ 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome.  New  York. _ 

GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale — Tremendous  savings. 
Government,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants, 
motors,  hydraulics,  compressors,  pumps,  power 
winches,  transit  levels,  tools,  hundreds  items. 
Free  new  giant  catalog  Surplus  Center.  851  O 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
new  and  used  tractor  parts,  150  makes  and  mod¬ 
els.  1956  catalog  ready,  send  25c,  refundable. 
Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. _  , 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save — Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8  x  13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. _ 

SILOS.  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  RD  #2,  Norwich,  New  York, 

GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders — also 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co-.Hnc.,  Plainfield.  Illinois 
CORN  Binders,  corn  pickers,  hay  balers,  trac¬ 
tors  (all  sizes),  going  at  cost — most  makes,  new 
and  used.  Gardiner,  Machinery  Acres,  Mullica 
Hill,  New  Jersey.  Phone  GRidley  8-6291  or  write 
or  visit.  Twine  $8.50  per  bale. _ _ 

GREAT  BUYS  on  good  used  equipment  at  Casel- 
lini-Venable  Corp.,  “Your  Caterpillar  Dealer.” 
Cat  D7  Tractor,  3T  series  with  LPC  hyd. 
straight  dozer  and  canopy  top,  a  Certified  Buy. 
Cat  02-40”  Tractor,  4U  series,  bare,  in  good 
condition,  only  $2500.  Cat  D2-50”  Tractor,  5U 
series,  with  hyd.  angledozer  and  winch,  being 
reconditioned.  Cat  RD6  Tractor  in  fair  condition; 
as  is,  only  $750.  Caterpillar  D4-44”  tractor,  bare 
machine,  4G  series,  as  is  $1200.  Cat  D4-44”  trac¬ 
tor,  5T  series  with  LaPlante  Choate  bulldozer 
and  hyster  winch,  only  $2500.  Terratrac  GT-25 
tractor  only,  new  1951,  very  good  condition, 
ready  to  go;  as  is.  $800.  International  TD6, 
crankcase,  rollers  and  radiator  guards.  Good  run¬ 
ning  condition,  an  excellent  buy  for  farmer  or 
logger.  Reduced  price,  $1950.  Many  other  great 
buys  in  power  units  motor  graders,  miscellan¬ 
eous.  Contact  us  for  your  needs.  Casellini- 
Venable  Corp..  Barre,  Vermont.  Telephone 
Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are  regis¬ 
tered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company. _ _ 

BEST  BUYS  of  the  season  in  used  equipment  at 
Iloughton-Arnold,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer.  Cat 
D2-50”  Tractor,  special  Buy  &  Try  price,  just 
$2500.  International  TD18  Tractor  with  Bucyrus- 
Erie  hyd.  angledozer.  Low  cost  machine  a  good 
buy.  Cat  D6-74”  Tractor  with  hyster  D6N  towing 
winch  and  industrial  logging  canopy  cab.  Good 
Buy  &  Try-,  only  $5000.  Cat  D6-60”  Tractor  with 
hyd.  straight  dozer,  low  Buy  &  Try  price,  $2500. 
Caterpillar  #12  motor  grader  completely  equipped 
with  snow  plow  and  wing,  all  ready  for  winter. 
Completely  overhauled,  in  excellent  condition,  a 
Certified  Buy.  Cat  D2-50”  Tractor,  now  being 
repaired.  Save  $1200  on  new  gas  electric  set,  run 
only  6  hours.  U.  S.  Motors  40  KW  set  lists  for 
approx.  $4400.  Yours  at  terrific  bargain  price  of 
$3200.  Fruehauf  tilt  trailer,  only  $1000.  Cat  D8 
tractor  with  angledozer  and  rear,  double  drum 
cable  control,  reduced  $700  to  $5300.  Send  a  post¬ 
card.  wire,  phone  collect  for  your  needs. 
Houghton-Arnold  Machinery  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 
Telephone  Spruce  5-3121.  Caterpillar  and  Cat  are 
registered  trademarks  of  the -Caterpillar  Tractor 
Company. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos — -Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed, 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


$4,000.00  for  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel.  Uncir¬ 
culated  Dollars  1804  to  1839,  1893-S,  1895-P, 
1903-0  pay  $100.00— $5,000.00  Certain  dates — 
small  cents  before  1915, — $325.00;  dimes  before 
1917,— $2,000.00;  Quarters  before  1924 — $1,000- 
.00:  half  dollars  before  1905,—  $1,000.00  ;  20 

pieces, - $70.00;  30  pieces,—  $90.00;  halfdimes, 

— $500.00.  hundreds  of  others  worth  $10.00 — 
$1,000.00.  Canadian  coins, — 1921 — 50  silver, 
$50.00.  1889 — dimes, — $25  Ou.  1875  quarters,  — 
$50.00.  1921— 500— $200.00.  Wanted— 200  pieces, 
gold  coins,  paper  money,  etc.  Our  large  illus¬ 
trated  guarantee  buying — selling  catalogue,  giving 
complete  all  coin  information — -send  $1.00.  Pur¬ 
chase  catalogue  before  sending  coins.  Worthycoin 
Corporation,  leaders  Numismatic  Quotations 
(K-217-C)  Boston  8.  Massachusetts. _ 

OLD  STAMPS,  books,  small  antiques.  Lists  — 
400.  Flanders,  Ellsworth,  Wisconsin. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  caretaker,  gardener.  Married. 
State  wages,  etc.  Box  514-HW,  American  Agri- 
culturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. _ _ 

MARRIED  man  desires  Farm  Manager’s  job. 
Lifetime  experience  on  own  farm.  Write  Box 
514-PK,  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

BIG  MONEY  Daily:  (wo  minute  demonstration 
makes  easy  sale.  Demonstrate  and  sell  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Gro-Green  with  Dictene  Fertilizer  and  ni 
trogen  solutions.  Only  company  manufacturing 
all  formulas  for  all  fertilizer  needs.  Est.  1928. 
Free  sample  and  demonstrating  kit  free.  Full  or 
part  time.  Campbell  Company  Rochelle  220.  III. 
MARRIED  MAN — Dependable,  all  around  farm¬ 
hand,  willing  to  milk  fluctuating  dairy  in  a  deal¬ 
er  herd  in  Central  New  York.  Other  help  have 
been  with  us  five  years.  Prefer  man  who  desires 
permanence  and  security.  Write  stating  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  size  family,  when  available.  B.  J. 
Edinger  &  Sons,  c/o  Murlyn  Edinger,  Tully. 

N.  Y.,  RD  1. _ • 

WANTED,  single  poultryman  Permanent  job 
care  layers.  Room  and  board.  State  age,  experi- 
ence.  A  Gessner,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sick 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750. 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Dee.  1  Issue . Closes  Nov.  16 

Dec.  15  Issue . Closes  Nov.  30 

Jan.  5  Issue . Closes  Dec.  21 

Jan.  19  Issue . Closes  Jan.  4 


HELP  WANTED 


MOTHER’S  Helper:  Young  girl  assist  housework 
three  school-age  children.  Happy  surrounding 
Excellent  salary.  Eichhold,  Mahwah,  New  Jersi 


BOY  or  sober  single  man  on  small  dairy  far! 
Telephone  RE  51016.  Bennett  Farm,  SheltiJ 
Connecticut. 


A  GENERAL  houseworker,  sleep  in;  fond 

children.  References.  Own  room.  bath.  A.  Friel 
man.  Yankee  Hill  Rd..  Westport,  Conn. 


DAIRY  Farm  family  to  operate  high  producil 
Holstein  breeding  farm.  Please  provide  compl^ 
information  and  references.  Write  Box  514-DB 
American  Agriculturist.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


AN  HONEST,  conscientious  and  sober  farmer  is| 

needed.  We  are  not  slave  drivers.  Every  otl| 
weekend  starting  Saturday  noon  off.  Good  hoil 
with  oil  furnace  and  modern  conveniences,  pll 
meat  in  season.  Contact  Russell  Dahlin,  Vernol 
New  York.  Telephone  35804 


MARRIED  man  for  general  dairy  farm  locate 

central  New  York.  Opportunity  for  advar.cemen 
References  required.  Partridge  Kill  Farm,  B| 
AA,  Barneveld,  New  York. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 


douli 


WHOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance 
log.  Big  discounts,  free  delivery,  and  . 
S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  Send 
refundable.  Akron  Distributers,  12  Cedar,  Akro1 
New  York. 


PSORIASIS  Sufferers:  Discouraged?  Write 
free  important  information  today!  Pixacol  Cd 
Box  3583RA.  Cleveland  18.  Ohio. 


SELL  LADIES’  hand  loomed  100%  nylon  baj 
for  church  and  grange  projects.  Fast  sellerl 
good  commission  Write:  Josephine  E.  Garea| 
P.  O.  Box  514.  Gatiinburg,  Tennessee. 


LADIES  don’t  climb  on  chairs  and  stools 
reach  those  articles  on  your  high  pantry  shelve 
Get  my  easy  reach  item,  only  50  cents  postpaij 
Benj  M.  Lincoln.  Columbia.  Connecticut. 


SELL  LADIES’  fancy  leather  milterur  Zippl 

purse  attached.  Five  pairs — five  dollars.  Reta| 
$1.50.  Return  mil  tens  within  ten  days — money; 
funded.  Hartin’s  Mittens,  Gloversvilie,  New  Yorl 


FREE — Big  new  wholesale  catalog!  Up  to  501 

saving  for  you.  family,  friends  on  national! 
known  gifts,  jewelry,  toys,  appliances.  Christml 
cards,  etc.  Also  make  money  selling  part  timf 
Write:  Evergreen  Studios,  Box  846-AY’,  Chical 
42,  Illinois. 


HOME  MADE  Aprons,  bib  aprons,.  SML,  SU 
each.  Half  aprons,  $1.00  each.  Dolls’  dressd 
clothespin  bags,  $1.25.  Money  back  guarantee! 
Betty  I<.  Gifts.  177  New  Britain  Ave.,  llartfonj 
Connecticut. 


SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Booties  50c.  Eva  Mac! 
Union  Springs.  New  York. 


100  SPOOLS  sewing  thread — lq  each!  All  colon 
Free  threader.  Gift-boxed.  $1.10  postpaid 
Sherry’s.  Box  11-AA.  Miami  37.  Florida. 


WHITE  Irish  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  variegatd 

crochet  butterfly  corner  with  edging.  G5C  eac! 
Nellie  B.  Smith,  Pleasant  Hill  Road.  ChestcJ 
New  Jersey. 


WORLD’S  Only  Tatting  Magazine!  $1.00  yearll 

Patterns,  pictures,  articles.  Shuttle  Art,  3tf 
(AA3)  Cumberland  Road.  West  Hartford.  Conil 


CHAIR  CANE,  Basket  Material.  Genuine  dial 
cane.  Basket  reed,  bases.  Catalogue  dime.  Caj 
instructions  25c,  complete  seat  weaving  boor 
$1.15.  Basketry-raffia  instructions  book  C5| 
Fogarty’s,  207  River  St.,  Troy.  New  York. 


MAKE  MONEY  selling  nylons.  Guaranteed  ij 
Goodhousekeeping'.  Also  rugs,  watches,  typf 
writers.  Simms.  Warwick.  New  York. 


XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants.  100  yards  $1J 
Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211.  Whitmaij 
Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS  Cards  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid 

Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  RoaiJ 
Caledonia.  New  York. 


LEATHER  jackets  renovated  expertly,  reasort 

ably.  Free  circular.  Dept.  64.  Berlew  Mfg.  Co| 
Freeport.  New  York. 


NO  TRESPASSING,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Pll 

hibited  etc.  Eight  signs  9  x  12  weatherproofej 
cloth.  $2.00.  Thure  Holm.  Duxbury.  Mass. 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  fro 
Cassel.  65  Cottage  Middletown.  New  York. 


STEWART  Clippers  repaired.  Large  pails  stocj 

assures  prompt  return.  Blades  sharpened.  encloT 
67c.  Salisfaetion  guaranteed.  James  E.  WettciJ 
hahn.  LaFargeville.  New  York. 


CYPRESS  stock  tanks,  round  or  rectangulai 

Last  a  li  letime.  Any  size.  Ideal  storage  K 
water,  molasses,  brewers’  grains,  or  what  ha\ 
you.  Shipped  assembled  or  knocked  down.  W 
manufacture  here.  Lawrence-  B.  DuMond,  Wa 
ton.  New  York.  _  _ 


CLIPPER  Blades  Sharpened.  24  hour  servic| 
work  guaranteed.  Enclose  $1.00  per  set.  Clipper 
new  blades  and  parts.  Clippers  repaired.  Law 

rence  B.  DuMond.  Walton,  New  York.  _ 

SAVE  UP  TO  $12.  Yearly  per  cow  on  feed  cost 
with  Chow-Chart!  Durable  plastic  frame  9  xo 
has  aluminum  clamp  to  fit  any  size  stanciuo 
pipe;  front  holds  changeable  printed  card  « 
production,  breeding  data.  Back,  facing  feed  a 
ley,  blank  for  chalking  correct  grain  measui 
Developed  and  tested  by  dairyman.  You  nee 
one  Chow-Chart  for  each  cow.  Low  as  l.ic  eat 
postpaid,  21  or  more.  Free  folder.  Write  Uio 
Chart.  Box  742A,  Bath.  New  York.  _ 


SEND  TODAY  for  your  boxed,  all  wcasl*!nlir« 
your  Christmas  (21)  cards.  From  $1.45  ana  u{ 
Plus  30  cents  poslage.  Send  orders  at  once 
George  Booker,  1335  John  Street,  Cincinnati  r 
Ohio.  . 


MORE  MONEY  trom  farming?  Write  f01’.):1— 
Growmore  Manual — a  guide  to  better  fai  tnin. 
No  obligation.  Also  ask  about  the  Growino 
Sales  Franchise,  if  interested  in  field  seed 
work.  Gardner  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  51  SPen  * 
Street,  Rochester  3.  New  York. _ 


s,BIG  PROFITS  raising  earthworms.  CornPk 
raising  and  marketing  instructions  35c  posipa 
IgAn  Enterprizes,  box 


Also  breeding  stock.  Elghn 

Herkimer.  New  York  _ 

FREE  —  Complete  illustrated  catalog.  Leathei 
craft  kits,  supplies.  Also  big  Metalcraft  catar ' 
Write  now  for  either  or  both.  ,T.  C.  Larson 

Dept.  6281C,  820  S.  Tripp,  Chicago  24. _ _ 

ATTENTION:  TOWN  OFFICIALS.  Rural  house 
being  numbered  with  city-type  system.  Cost  u 
Device  measures  roads,  indicates  house  nurnot 
direct.  Details  free.  Century  System,  l|naL 
New  York. 
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Identical  Twin  Calves 
Aid  Research 


By 

DR.  LEW  S.  MIX" 


Lntical  twin  calves  re- 
Jntl/  added  to  the  herd 
I  the  Beacon  Dairy  Re- 
Lrch  Farm  at  Cayuga, 
lew  York. 


i  fourth  set  of  identical  twin  calves 
Were  recently  purchased  by  the 
leacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga,  New 
ork,  for  addition  to  its  dairy  research 
arm  herd.  The  latest  twins,  born  last 
anuary,  were  bred  by  R.  B.  Strick- 
ind  of  Nicholson,  Pa. 

Identical  cattle  twins  were  first  de- 
sribed  by  Kronacher  in  Germany  in 
932.  Dr.  Gert  Bonnier  and  his  group 
egan  to  collect  them  for  experimental 
torposes  in  1937.  Investigation  of  iden- 
pcal  twins  started  in  the  United  States 
in  1947  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Sow  several  identical  twin  cattle  herds 
ire  in  existence  in  the  United  States, 
mostly  at  Universities. 

Identical  twins  have  tremendous 
blue  for  experimental  work.  The  pro¬ 
duction  data  obtained  with  one  set  of 
ientical  twins  have  the  same  statisti- 


DEC.  8th-1 1:30  A.  M. 
2nd  ANNUAL  SALE 


56  REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
6  Bulls  -  50  Females 

TOP  SHOW  WINNER 
AND 

BROOD  COW  PROSPECTS 

REGISTER  OF  MERIT 
BREEDING 

Portage  Mixer  1st 
MW  Larry  Domino  136th 
W.  F.  Commander 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  TODAY 


0)  HEREFORD  FARM 


CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


POWN  SWISS  REDUCTION  SALE 

of  the 

Redwing  Farm  Herd 

6  to  lack  of  help  will  sell  aj  head,  a  cross  section 
tile  herd,  over  half  fresh  and  near  freshening  by 
8  time.  Herd  founded  from  purchases  at  Eastern 
^tiers'  Brown  Swiss  Production  Sale.  Time — 12:00 
>o,  Wednesday,  November  28,  1956.  Place — Morris- 
«,  N.  Y.  at  Madison  County  Activity  Bldg.,  located 
Route  20,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Syracuse,  30  miles  S.W. 
Utica.  Also  included  in  this  sale,  a  6  yr.  old  cow 
n  the  herd  of  James  Harkness.  5  cows  from  Edwa'ii 
Reid,  and  a  service  son  of  Orangeville  Gallants 
ster  from  Harold  Inman.  All  are  Bangs  Certified — 
B.  Accredited,  Calfhood  Vaccinated.  Eligible  to  go 
'Where. 

ctioneer:  Tom  P.  Whittaker,  Brandon,'  Vt. 
FOR  CATALOG  WRITE— 

Leslie  A.  Welch,  Redwing  Farm, 

West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 
or  Sale  Manager,  Frank  L.  Jewett 
West  Road,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Now  ...  By  Direct  Mail 

I2cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500,000  unit 
Penicillin,  200  mg.  Di- 
hvdrostrentomycin. 


PER  DOZEN 


50  mg.  Neomycin.  10  mg.  Co¬ 
balt  Sulfate — choice  antibiotics 
combined  in  our  new  fluid  base. 

CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 

Box  I,  Bardonia,  New  York 


cal  significance  as  the  data  obtained 
from  at  least  20  unrelated  cows.  Twins 
are  especially  valuable  for  feeding  ex¬ 
periments  where  it  is  desirable  to 
measure  two  different  feeds  or  feeding 
programs.  Identical  twins  produce 
alike  when  fed  and  managed  alike.  Uni¬ 
formity  trials  are  frequently  run  on  the 
same  feed  and  management  during  the 
first  lactation  as  additional  proof  that 
a  given  set  of  twins  are  identical.  One 
set  of  Holstein  twins  recently  finished 
their  first  lactation  at  the  Beacon 
Dairy  Research  Farm  wit-h  463  and  468 
pounds  of  fat  in  305  days,  2X. 

Identical  twins  result  from  the  cleav¬ 
age  of  one  fertilized  egg  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  two  resulting  developing  em¬ 
bryos  have  exactly  the  same  genes  or 
units  of  inheritance.  Identical  twins 
occur  about  once  in  two  thousand  calv¬ 
ings.  Ordinary  or  fraternal  twins  occur 
once  in  about  50  calvings.  The  tendency 
for  fraternal  twinning  is  inherited, 
while  identical  twinning  is  a  chance 
phenomenon  and  is  not  inherited. 

Today,  identification  of  identical 
twins  is  accomplished  by  two  principal 
means— physical  characteristics  and  by 
blood  types  or  antigens.  Identical 
twins  are  always  of  the  same  sex  and 
are  contained  within  a  single  fetal  sac 
or  afterbirth.  Fraternal  twins  develop 
in  separate  fetal  membranes.  Identical 
twins  have  the  same  size,  conformation 
(length,  depth  and  width  of  body,  set 
of  legs,  etc.).  Their  color  markings  are 
similar  though  not  necessarily  exactly 
the  same.  Their  nose  prints  are  the 
same  as  are  fingerprints  of  identical 
twins  in  humans.  Shade  or  intensity  of 
color,  in  the  hair  coat  is  an  important 
criterion.  Both  twins  must  have  the 
same  shade  or  color.  Length,  width 
and  contour  of  head  are  also  very  im¬ 
portant.  Differences  rather  than  simi¬ 
larities  are  important  in  the  diagnosis 
of  identical  twins. 

Cattle  have  more  than  40  blood  types 
or  antigens.  Any  one  individual  may 
have  a  combination  of  10  or  12  differ¬ 
ent  antigens  out  of  this  range.  How¬ 
ever,  identical  twins  have  exactly  the 
same  blood  types.  The  chance  of  this 
occurring  in  unrelated  animals  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare. 

Identical  cattle  twins  behave  alike. 
They  are  usu^Jly  found  close  to  one 
another  in  the  pasture.  They  have  the 
same  temperaments;  they  come  in  heat 
close  together  and  frequently  calve  at 
the  same  time.  The  grazing  habits  are 
similar  and  the  rate  of  milk  letdown 
is  the  same.  Identical  twins  breed  as 
normally  as  singletons. 

Experimental  centers,  such  as  at  the 
Beacon  Milling  Company’s  farm,  in  or¬ 
der  to  continue  and  expand  their  re¬ 
search  are  interested  in  purchasing 
identical  twin  heifer  calves  or  yearling 
heifers  out  of  cows  with  400  pounds 
of  fat  or  better  and  preferably  pure- 
breds.  The  company  will  pay  the  cost 
of  having  blood  samples  drawn  and 
blood  types  identified  on  twin  heifer 
calves  and  yearling  heifers.  Of  course, 
such  calves  must  be  vaccinated  or  from 
Bang’s-free  herds  accredited  for  TB. 

*Director  of  Dairy  Research ,  Beacon 
Milling  Company. 


“WE’RE  100%  FOR  NYRBC,” 

Says  Claude  Everson! 

“Good  bulls,  good  service 
that  is  safer,  saves  time  and 
money,  good  breeding  effi¬ 
ciency  and  real  production 
results  are  why  we  use 
NYABC  service  on  all  our 
herd  of  97  Holsteins  and  40 
Guernseys.” 

That’s  what  Claude  Everson  of  Everson  Brothers, 
NY  ABC  members  in  Ontario 
County  says  after  nine  years 
of  experience  with  the  mod¬ 
ern  way  to  breed  dairy  cattle. 

Read  their  complete  story 
as  told  by  Claude  Everson  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Co- 
operator.  Copies  free  from 
your  NYABC  technician  or  by 
writing  to: 


Serving  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Dairy  Herds  Since  1940. 


gW£S 


PROOF 


OF  AMAZING 
FUEL  SAVINGS 


MANY  USERS  SAY  THEY 

SAVE  50  to  75% 
ON  FUEL 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT  WOOD  HEATERS 

Every  Ashley  dealer  can 
show  you  PROOF  of 
amazing  fuel  savings. 

SEE  THIS  PROOF 
AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

If  no  dealer  is  near  you,  write 
us  for  proof  and  free  details 


ONLY  ASHLEY  OFFERS: 


1.  PATENTED 
DOWNDRAFT 
SYVTFM 


2.  PATENTED 

RADIANT  HEAT  CONTROL 

TUCDMOCTAT 


3.  PATENTED 
SECONDARY 


Time  tested  and  proven  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire  a  season, 
refuel  on  average  every  12  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Tremendous  heating 
capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns  clean — less  soot 
and  grime.  Users  say  Ashley  heats  from  floor  up,  gives  safe  24-hour  heat.  Burns 
all  types  wood  successfully.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you,  write 
us.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print  name  and  address 
plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  15  models — 15  prices. 


Dealerships  available — Dealers  write  us 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  Z-14,  Columbia/  S.  C. 


—  Last  Call!  —  Don't  Miss  — 

HEAVEN  HILL  SALE 

(Partial  Dispersal  Due  To  Fire) 

NOVEMBER  24,  1956 

PAVILION  SALES  BARN  1 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
6  Miles  East  On  U.S.  Route  30 
SELLING  57  REGISTERED  JERSEYS 
_  Many  Fresh  Or  Close  Up  _ 


BELAROPEOL  OINTMENT  for 

Abscesses — Ulcerations — (Juts — Abrasions — .Minor  burns — 
Eczema.  1  oz.  $1.00.  4  oz.  $3.00.  12  oz.  $6.00. 
1.  V.  Gregan  &  Son,  Inc.  341  E.  Center  St..  Man¬ 
chester,  ,Coun. 


IT  HARDWARE  STORES.  SARASES. 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO, 

Chorlatt*,  North  Carotins 


(760)  20 
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AUTOMATIC 


DISHWASHER 


By  EMILIE  HALL 

New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  University 


ter  is  responsible  for  the  major  share 
of  poor  performance  complaints  about 
these  two  household  machines. 

Prof.  Lucille  Williamson  of  the  New 
-York  State  College  of  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell  University  has  this  advice 
for  families  who  are  considering  the 
purchase  of  a  dishwasher: 

1.  Ask  your  dealer  if  your  water  and 
drainage  facilities  are  adequate  for  the. 
brand  he  sells.  This  includes  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  water  pressure,  hardness,  and 
temperature. 

2.  Purchase  from  a  reputable  dealer 
who  has  a  good  service  department  and 
will  stand  behind  the  machines  he  sells. 

3.  Ask  your  dealer  or  a  home  econ¬ 
omist  to  show  you  how  to  operate  your 
dishwasher.  Your  home  demonstration 
agent  may  be  able  to  help  you,  or  direct 
you  to  someone  who  can. 

4.  Study  directions  for  operating  the 
machine,  and  then  follow  them  religi¬ 
ously. 


Previous  studies  done  in  Rh( 
Island,  New  York,  and  Vermont  sho 
ed  that  we  women  spend  about 
sixth  of  our  time  washing  dishes.  1 
Ohio  researchers  found  that  the  vS 
men  who  cooperated  in  their  stu 
“dishwashe;d”  from  32,266  to  61, S 
items  a  year.  It  took  them  an  avera 
of  445  hours  (63.1  eight-hour  days) 
do  the  job  by  hand,  but  only  218  hoi; 
(27.1  eight-hour  days)  when  they  1 
dishwashers.  The  dishwashers  saved 
eight-hour  wording  days  a  year 
their  owners. 

For  the  busy  homemaker,  or  the  o 
who  works  away  from  borne,  this  u 
resents  a  sizable  saving  in  time — tii 
which  perhaps  might  be  spent  mo 
profitably  or  more  enjoyably  than 
standing  over  a  dishpan.  As  far  asT 
concerned,  I  wouldn’t  part  with  r 
automatic  dishwasher! 


iY  CONSCIENCE  pricked  a 
bit  when  we  bought  our 
electric  dishwasher.  I  had 
a  feeling  it  was  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  class.  Now,  three  years 
later,  I  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along 
without  it.  Here’s  why: 


M 


1.  The  dishwasher  cuts  by  about  50 
per  cent  the  time  required  to  handle 
and  wash  dishes,  utensils,  and  table¬ 
ware. 

2.  We  have  less  illness  in  the  family. . 
This  is  a  tricky  blessing  to  pin  down. 
All  of  us  bring  home  about  as  many 
colds,  intestinal  upsets,  and  the  like,  as 
ever,  but  we  don’t  pass  our  “bugs” 
around  as  we  did  before  we  had  the 
dishwasher.  I  always  rated  myself  as 
rather  fussy  when  it  comes  to  washing 
dishes,  but  apparently  I  can’t  compete 
with  a  machine  that  operates  on  water 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  stand,  and 
that  uses  detergents  which  probably 
would  take  the  hide  off  an  elephant. 

Blessing  No.  3  comes  in  the  luxury 
class.  It’s  the  freedom  to  rise  from  the 
table  after  a  dinner  party,  knowing 
that  the  dishes  can  be  whisked  away 
in  short  order  after  the  guests  leave. 
Or  when  everyone  helps,  we  can  clear 
the  table,  scrape  the  dishes,  and  load 
them  into  the  machine  in  about  20  min¬ 
utes,  even  when  there  have  been  eight 
of  us  at  the  table. 

Also  in  the  luxury  class  is  the  fact 
that  no  matter  how  many  “snacks” 
various  family,  members  prepare  during 
the  day,  or  how  many  glasses  they  use 
on  a  hot  weekend,  I  never  have  to  wash 
up  the  counter  top  accumulation  be¬ 
fore  I  can  get  another*  meal.  The  soiled 
glasses  and  china  are  rinsed  and  stor¬ 
ed  in  the  dishwasher  until  there’s  a  load 
big  enough  to  justify  running  it. 

We  run  the  dishwasher  more  often 
during  the  canning  and  jelly-making 
season,  using  it  to  get  the  jars  and 
glasses  ready  to  use.  We  have  plenty  of 
very  hot  water  to  start  with,  and  our 
machine  has  a  built-in  heat  booster 
which  guarantees  that  the  hot  water 
will  stay  hot  enough  for  this  purpose. 

So  much  for  the  blessings  of  the 
dishwasher.  What  about  the  draw- 


"I  wouldn't  part  with<Amy  electric 
dishwasher,"  says  Mrs.  Emjlie  Hall,  as 
she  stacks  her  supper  dishes  in  it 
after  a  busy  day  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics.  Mrs.  Hall  is  the  wife  of 
American  Agriculturist  field  editor 
Jim  Hall,  and  they  and  their  young 
son  Michael  live  in  a  century-old 
farmhouse  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


backs?  The  biggest  one,  as  I  see  it, 
is  human,  not  machine  failure.  I  recall 
for  example,  that  it  took  me  a  while  to 
learn  not  to  accept  visitors’  kind  offers 
to  load  the  machine.  If  over-loaded,  it 
won’t  do  a  good  job.  Misplaced  silver 
can  fall  into  the  impeller  fan  and  break 
it.  «’ 

Our  worst  accident  came  when  the 
plate  with  Grandpa’s  picture  on  it  was 
put  into  the  dishwasher.  Grandpa 
didn’t  survive  the  strenuous  washing! 
Since  then,  I  have  followed  with  great 
care  the  instructions  for  using  the 
machine.  We  hand-wash  plastics,  paint¬ 
ed  china,  and,  of  course,  wooden  salad 
bowls. 

I'm  still  not  completely  satisfied  with 
the  dishwasher  detergents.  Glasses  and 
silver  come  out  sparkling  when  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  the  right  temperature  and  the 
detergent  is  just  right  for  the  hardness, 
or  softness,  of  the  water  .  .  .  but  this  is 
a  difficult  combination  to  get.  I  sus¬ 
pect  our  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  soften  our  water  mechanically; 
therefore,  the  quality  of  it  varies  from 
the  time  we  first  do  the  softening 
until  it  needs  to  be  done  again.  At  any 
rat^I’m  experimenting  a  bit  with  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  dishwasher  detergents, 
reading  labels  carefully,  and  watching 
for  new  ones  on  the  market. 

Research  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station  tends  to  bear  out 
my  experience.  Reporting  on  a  study 
of  hand  versus  mechanical  dishwash¬ 
ing,  Prof.  Elaific  Knowles  Weaver  and 
her  associates  point  out  that  the  public 
in  genera]  does  not  know  how  to  gauge 
the  hardness  of  water.  Service  men  and 
home  economists  for  dishwasher  and 
washing  machine  manufacturers  report 
that  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  wa¬ 
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by  Kay  Eichelberger 


Built-in  Furniture 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  as  to 
where  I  might  send  for  catalogues  of 
built-in  buffets  or  sideboards.— Mrs.  J.S., 
New  Jersey 

The  Douglas  Fir  Association  in  Ta¬ 
coma,  Washington,  has  excellent  de¬ 
signs  in  built-in  furniture.  You  can  also 
buy  these  built-ins  in  furniture  stores, 
department  stores,  and,  from  some 
lumber  companies  who  are  now  carry¬ 
ing  furniture. 

Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  buffet 
or  sideboard,  chests  are  being  designed 
with  adjustable  shelves  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  a  buffet.  Several 
chests  may  be  placed  together. 

Justin’s  Custom  or  Finished  Furni- 
* 

ture,  Eugene,  Oregon,  has  just  intro¬ 
duced  four  pie.ces  of  unpainted  furni¬ 
ture  which  may  be  arranged  to  achieve 
many  variations.  This'  firm  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  East  by  Susan  Metzger 
Beacher,  35  West  53rd  Street,  Suite 
35,  New  York  City. 

Small  Apartment 

How  can  I  make  our  small  apartment 
appear  larger?— Mrs.  L.K.,  Penna. 

There  are  four  ways  to  make  a  small 
apartment  appear  larger: 

Light,  medium,  and  grayed  colors 
make  a  room  appear  larger,  so  do  not 
use  dark  or  bright  colors  on  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  floors. 

Plain  areas  also  make  a  room  appear 
larger,  so  do  not  use  figured  paper  on 
the  walls  or  figured  draperies,  rug  or 
slip  covers. 

Light-weight  furniture  in  medium  or 
small  size  gives  a  room  a  spacious  ef¬ 
fect  because  it  is  not  filled  up  with 


large,  heavy  pieces  of  furniture.  A 
avoid  having  a  lot  of  knick-knacks  ai 
accessories.  They  fill  up*  space  ai 
make  a  room  appear  crowded. 

Arrange  the  furniture  into  function 
groupings,  as  a  conversation  grou 
reading  group,  writing  group,  etc., 
that  pieces  of  furniture  are  group' 
together  according  to  their  use.  This 
rangement  will  allow  for  more  op| 
spaces  and  will  make  the  room  appe. 
more  spacious. 


New  Kile  lien 


The  kitchen  in  our  new  home  will  ha 
birch  cupboards  with  copper  colore 
handles  and  hinges;  stove,  refrigeratj 
and  sink  are  white  and  the  breakfi 
table  and  chairs  are  mother-of-pecB 
with  chrome  legs.  I  would  like  count* 
tops  to  match  the  table  top.  Do  you  thiij 
blue  walls  would  be  nice  with  birch  cul 
board  and  gray  counters?  What  colors 

suggest  for  ceiling  and  floor?  TJ 


3 


you 


13  feet  with  | 


size  of  kitchen  is  11 

■ 

window  facing  east. 

The  kitchen  wall  can  be  a  ligl 
grayed  blue  with  the  same  color  cel 
ing  or  a  lighter  grayed  blue.  The  rul 
for  ceilings  is: 

For  ceilings  of  average  height,  ul 
the  same  color  as  the  wall. 

For  high  ceilings,  use  a  dai'ker  col 
of  same  wall  color  which  will  make  t. 
ceiling  appear  lower. 

"White  ceilings  attract  attention 
the  ceiling. 

Gray  is  the  safest  color  for  count 
tops  as  any  change  in  color  scher 
will  harmonize  with  it.  Likewise, 
floor  covering  with  gray  or  biege  bac 
ground  is  best  with  a  touch  of  the  col 
you  use  on  the  walls,  or  you  can  ke( 
it  all  gray. 
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CREAM  SAUCES 


By  ALBERTA  D.  SHACKELTON 


E  A  L  L  Y 
good  cream 

nice  (white  sauce)  is  the  basis  of  so 
[any  delicious  sauces,  soups,  casseroles, 
ad  other  dishes  that  it  is  worth  while 
lowing  how  to  make  a  perfect  one — 
le  that  is  smooth,  tastily  seasoned,  and 
jd  neither-  too  thick  nor  too  thin  for 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  Once 
l  learn  to  make  a  perfect  cream 
nee,  you  can  become  a  really  creative 
nok  by  varying  the  liquid,  seasonings, 
jd  other  foods  added. 

The  secret  of  a  smooth  sauce  is  prop- 
r  blending  of  the  flour  with  the  liquid 
seel.  This  is  done  in  two  ways:  either 
y  mixing  the  flour  first  with  the 
lelted  fat  used  or  by  mixing  it  into 
smooth  paste  with  a  little  of  the  cold 
iquid  before  adding  remainder  of  the 
pd.  Then  the  sauce  is  stirred  con- 
antly  while  cooking  it  until 'thickened 
per  low-to-medium  heat,  and  then 
oiled  for  1  minute.  If  you  make  the 
luce  ahead  of  time,  remove  it  from 
he  heat  and  cover  it  to  prevent  evap- 
ration  and  formation  of  skin. 

The  chayt  at  bottom  of  this  page 
hows  the  basic  proportions  for  1  cup 
£ cream  sauce.  Just  double  the  amount 
f  each  ingredient  to  make  2  cups  of 
auce. 


(4  cup  of  vegetable  to  1  cup  thin  cream 
sauce  To  be  really  tasty,  cream  soups 
should  be  served  on  the  thin  side. 

For  creamed  and  scalloped  dishes, 
allow  1  to  2  cups  of  any  meat,  fish,  or 
vegetables,  cut  in  the  desired  sized 
pieces,  to  1  cup  medium  cream  sauce. 

For  souffles,  from  %  to  1  cup  of 
vegetables,  or  meat  or  cheese,  and  3 
eggs  for  each  cup  of  thick  white  sauce 
(use  4  tablespoons  flour)  make  a  good 
souffle. 

For  molding  into  croquettes  or  cut¬ 
lets,  use  1  to  3  cups  of  chopped  eggs, 
fish,  meat,  vegetables,  or  rice  or  cheese, 
plus  1  cup  of  a  very  thick  cream  sauce 
(use  5  tablespoons  flour). 

Here  are  a  few  recipes  to  start  you 
off  on  your  basic  cream  sauce  cookery: 

CREAM  OF  MUSHROOM  SOUP 

14  pound  fresh  mushrooms,  Oil 

1  can  buttons  and  stems 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  cups  thin  cream  sauce 

Wash  fresh  mushrooms.  Chop  mush¬ 
rooms  very  fine.  Simmer  in  the  butter 
for  ten  minutes.  Combine  with  the 
smooth  cream  sauce,  add  any  additional 
seasonings  desired,  reheat,  and  serve. 
Serves  5  to  6. 

SCALLOPED  VEGETABLES 


■o  Vary  Cream  Sauee 

You  can  vary  your  cream  sauce  in 
hese  ways: 

Add  grated  cheese,  chopped  parsley, 
hopped  pimientos,  or  curry  powder. 
Stii  in  slightly  beaten  egg  yolk  just 
lefore  serving. 

Make  a  Hollandaise  sauce  of  it  by 
tirring  into  cream  sauce  at  serving 
ime  2  beaten  egg  yolks,  4  tablespoons 
•utter  (one  tablespoon  at  a  time),  and 
tablespoon  lemon  juice. 

Season  your  sauce  more  highly  with 
•aprika,  bouillon  cube,  onion,  or  celery 
alt,  dry  mustard,  or  h^rbs. 

(utter  Paste  (French 
Unix) 

If  you  think  making  a  white  sauce 
s  a  nuisance,  try  this  easy  way: 

Blend  equal  parts  of  soft  butter  and 
our  to  a  smooth  paste,  put  it  in  a  cov- 
red  jar  in  the  refrigerator  and  label 
1  “Butter  Paste”  or  “Roux.”  When 
eady  to  make  the  sauce,  heat  milk,  add 
he  paste,  and  boil  for  1  minute,  stir- 
tag  constantly. 

Use  butter  paste  in  these  proportions: 
Thin  cream  sauce:  about  1(4  table- 
poons  paste  to  1  cup  milk. 

Medium  cream  sauce:  3  tablespoons 
aste  to  1  cup  milk. 

Thick  cream  sauce:  4(4  tablespoons 
iste  to  1  cup  milk. 

If  sauce  is.tocAthin,  add  more  paste, 
t  too  thick,  add  more  milk. 

IpcIjics  I’sinj*  i  ream  Sjiiicc 

To  make  cream  soup  from  a  starchy 
eg'etable  like  potatoes  or  corn,  reduce 
le  flour  in  cream  sauce  to  (4  table- 
Poon  per  cup  of  liquid  and  add  about 
£  cup  cooked  vegetable,  pulp  or 
pined,  to  each  cup  sauce.  When  mak- 
5§'  soups  from  non-starchy  foods,  use 


,1(4  cups  cooked,  sliced  carrots 
1(4  cups  cooked  celery  slices 
1(4  cups  cubed,  cooked  potatoes 
3  cups  medium  cream  sauce 
Buttered  crumbs 
Grated  cheese,  if- desired 

Combine  vegetables  and  cream  sauce. 
Place  in  greased  1  (4 -quart  casserole. 
Top  with  buttered  crumbs  and  sprinkle 
with  grated  cheese,  if  desired.  Bake,  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350°)  about  30  min¬ 
utes.  Serves  6. 

CHEESE  SOUFFLE 

2  cups  hot,  thick  cream  sauce 
;  (use  4  tablespoons  flour) 

(4  teaspoon  dry  mustard 
Dash  cayenne  pepper 
(4  pound  sharp  cheese,  shredded 
or  cut 

6  egg  yolks,  beaten 
(4  teaspoon  cream  tartar 

6  egg  whites 

Combine  cream  sauce,  mustard,  cay¬ 
enne,  and  cheese  and  stir  until  cheese  is 
melted  and  pour  slowly  onto  the  beaten 
egg  yolks.  Add  cream  of  tartar  to  egg 
whites  and  beat  until  stiff  and  fold  in¬ 
to  the  cheese  mixture. 

Pour  into  an  ungreased  2-quart  cas¬ 
serole.  With  a  teaspoon  or  spatula 
make  a  groove  all  around  mixture  1 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  casserole. 
(This  makes  a  “High  Hat”  souffle.) 

Bake  in  a  low  to  moderate  oven 
(325°)  30  to  40  minutes,  ’or  until  puffed 
and  golden  brown.  Serve  immediately. 
Serves  6.  (If  you  wish  to  set  casserole 
in  pan  of  water  in  oven,  bake  at  350° 
for  60  to  70  minutes.) 

CHOCOLATE  SOUFFLE 

1  cup  hot,  thick  white  sauce 

2  squares  melted  chocolate 

4  egg  yolks,  beaten 

4  egg  whites 

/  (Continued  on  Page  23) 


PROPORTIONS  FOR  CREAM  SAUCES 

(1  cup  of  sauce) 


THIN 

MEDIUM 

THICK 

(Use  for  cream  soups. 

(Use  for  gravies. 

(Use  for  croquettes. 

milk  toast,  scalloped 

creamed  and  scal¬ 

cutlets,  and  souffle 

potatoes,  macaroni 
dishes,  and  thin 
sauces) 

loped  dishes,  sauces 
over  foods) 

mixtures) 

(llltcp 

flour 

1  tablespoon 

2  to  3  tablespoons 

3  to  4  tablespoons 

1  tablespoon 

2  to  3  tablespoons 

4  tablespoons 

«lt 

Vi  teaspoon 

(4  teaspoon 

Vi  teaspoon 

,Pper 

flilk 

Vs  teaspoon 

V»  teaspoon 

Vb  teaspoon 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  cup 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
TOP- BURNER  ^ 

CONTROL  ON  NEW  § 

LP-GAS  RANGES  €== 

DOES  YOUR 
lt  POT  WATCHING" 

FOR  YOU  ! 

AMAZINGLY.  IT 

SENSES  COOKING  Jg 

TEMPERATURE  " 

TO  TEE  DEGREE  and 
REGULATES  HEAT  SO 
FOODS  CAN  T  OVERCOOK! 

MAKES  EVERY  POT  AND 

PAN  AUTOMATIC!  J 


LIQUEFIED  PETROLEUM  GAS 

butane  •  PROPANE  •  BOTTLED  GAS  •  BULK  GAS 
AVAILABLE  EVERYWHERE 
DEPENDABLE  ALWAYS 


HOME  WATER  HEATER 

CAN  PRODUCE  UP  TO  1000  GALLONS 
OF  HOT  WATER  PEP  DAY ! 


ENOUGH  To  FILL  A  TUB 
THE  SIZE  OF  A  SWIMMING  POOL! 

^G AS  HEATS  WATER  3  TIMES  FASTER 
YET  COSTS  LESS!  1007.  AUTOMATIC,  TOO ! 


— * 

COunOV 


0RINKING  WATER  WARMED  WITH  LP-GAS 
INCREASES  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTION  PROFITS ! 

A  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  LP-GAS 
STOCK  TANK  HEATER  CAN  PAY 
FOR  ITSELF  THIS  WINTER ! 

STEPS  UP  MEAT  AND  MILK 
OUTPUT-  CUTS  FEED  COSTS ! 

ITS  SAFER.  MORE  ECONOMICAL 
AND  MORE  DEPENDABLE...  - 
IN  ANY  WEATHER., 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  2.4 ■  PAG E  BOOK  Write  to  National  LP-GAS  Council 
Dept.  AA‘5,  185  N.  Wabash  Ave., Chicago  I,  III. 


(762)  22 
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Davis 


?k 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKI  IMG 
POWDER 


: 

: 


“Double  action”  works 


with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super-  ’ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  Dept.  AA 
R.  B.  Davis  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Foods  Can't  Burn.  "Magic  Eye"  keeps 
food  at  exact  temperature— automatic¬ 
ally.  Red  Hot  'n  Seconds  Unit  provides 
fastest  electric  cooking  with  over  1,000 
heat  selections  for  "most"  accurate 
control  of  cooking.  Cook-Or-Unit  serves 
as  Deep  Well  Cooker,  Deep  Fat  Fryer 
or  fourth  surface  unit.  "Floating  Heet" 
KING-SIZE  Oven  6102  cubic  inches  and 
over  38%  more  storage  for  pots  and 
pans  .  .  .  Monarch's  new  32  .  Write 


MONARCH 

6316 


RANGE  COMPANY 

Lake  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


gorgeous  Satin  ribbon 


THAN  A 


PENNY 


A  YARD 


The  high  quality  kind.  Strong  weave  .  .  .  fast 
color  .  .  .  fray  proof  edges.  App.  width  1/2". 
Ideal  for  gift  wrapping,  clothes  trimming, 
party  and  window  and  Christmas  decorations, 
hair  bows,  etc.  Your  choice  of  any  2  colors: 
Christmas  red,  white,  pink,  light  blue,  royal 
blue,  nile  green,  emerald,  orchid,  yellow, 
brown. 

Name  color  choice  and  send  $1  for  103  yards 
postpaid.  No  C.  O.  D. 

/Honey  Sack  Guarantee 


The  Weavers,  Dept,  G,  Nescopek,  Pa, 


No  Nagging 
Backache  Means  a 


Good  Night's  Sleep 


Nagging  backache,  headache,  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  may  come  on  with  over-exer¬ 
tion,  emotional  upsets  or  day  to  day  stress  and 
strain.  And  folks  who  eat  and  drink  unwisely 
sometimes  suffer  mild  bladder  irritation  .  .  . 
with  that  restless,  uncomfortable  feeling. 

If  you  are  miserable  and  worn  out  because  of 
these  discomforts,  Doan’s  Pills  often  help  by 
their  pain  relieving  action,  by  their  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  to  ease  bladder  irritation,  and  by  their  mild 
diuretic  action  through  the  kidneys  —  tending  to 
increase  the  output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

So  if  nagging  backache  makes  you  feel  dragged- 
out,  miserable  . . .  with  restless,  sleepless  nights 
...don’t  wait... try  Doan's  Pills... get  the  same 
happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for  over  60 
years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size  and  save 
money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


November  Needlework 


TO  ORDER  NEEDLEWORK 
Send  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  (in  coins) 
for  EACH  pattern  to:  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  257,  Needlecraft 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  162,  Old  Chel¬ 
sea  Station,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Add  FIVE  CENTS  for  EACH  pattern 
for  first-class  mailing.  Send  an  ad¬ 
ditional  25  cents  for  Needlework 
Catalog. 


7113.  Stunning  apron  fashioned  of 
remnants  to  form  a  big  beautiful  flow¬ 
er.  Embroidery  transfer,  directions  for 
making  “flower”  apron,  16  inches  long. 

25  cents. 


7145.  Embroider  this  unusual  panel 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  your  home. 
Transfer  and  directions  for  “lucky 
horseshoe”  wall  panel,  16  x  19  inches. 

25  cents. 


71  94.  Only  TWO  balls  of  No.  30  cot¬ 
ton  needed  for  this  lovely  bureau  scarf 
— 28  inches  in  length.  For  luncheon  set, 
make  matching  centerpiece  and  mats. 
Crochet  directions  for  making  scarf  in 
any  size  you  need.  25  cents. 


■ 

sis.  mLs&  • 

ESEP 


7065 


7065.  Whether  you  use  two  f abides 
or  scraps,  the  “two  patch”  blocks  make 
a  lovely  quilt.  Easy  and  quick  to  do. 
Pattern  and  directions.  25  cents. 


7295.  Set  an  elegant  table  with  this 
doily.  Pineapple  design  forms  central 
pattern.  Border  is  of  lacy  shell  stitches. 
Use  No.  30  cotton.  Directions  for  19- 
inch  doily  and  smaller  13-inch  doily  to 
match.  25  cents. 


1  T  '  tri  1 

6  c.  •'  /  4 


Let  Santa’s  Reindeer 

Show  Off  Your  Christmas  Cards! I 


There’s  Dancer,  Prancer.  Donder  and  Blitzen, 
and  of  course  the  sleigh  all  made  of  smart 
gold-flecked  black  wrought  iron — all  ready 
to  put  a  load  of  your  greeting  cards  on 
display  now 

Keeps  the  warm  sentiments  and  bright  colors 
of  your  cards  a  neat  part  of  your  holiday 
scene  in  a  way  most  flattering  to  those  who 
sent  them.  40”  long,  has  6  hook-on  rods  to 
144  cards.  Folds  compactly  for  storage. 


A  new  festive  note  for  your  home  ...  a  novel 
to  bring  pleasure  this  year  and  for  many  a  Christnt| 
to  come. 


Mail  Orders  Filled  Promptly 


Wax  Sckliivf 

538  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  606,  N.  Y.  22,  N. 


NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 


A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 


That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 


If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Ruptu: 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  nai 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Ri< 
Inc.,  Dept.  65  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  co: 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducil 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dream 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  coi 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  bloc 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  with' 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  t 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pi 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  r 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  y| 
have  worrt,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  y 
Post  Card  today.  


BUY  WHOLESALI 


Resell  At  Big  Profits 


Sell  nationally  advertised,  branded 
Famous-make  Electrical  Appliances 
ware,  Housewares.  Watches.  Clocks, 
tume  Jewelry,  Sporting  Goods, 
Dishes.  Luggage,  Silverware,  Toys 
You  will  build  a  profitable  repeat 
WRITE  TODAY. 


merchandil 
,  Aluminul 
Rings.  Cl 
Dry  Gool 
.  Gifts,  el 
business  tf 


Send  For  Free  1957  Color  Catalog 


Listing  Over  1001  Items 

Separate  confidential  price  list  and  space  on  fnj 
cover  for  your  name  and  address. 

MERIT  HOME  PRODUCTS  CO.,  IN| 

Dept.  A  AG,  107  Manhattan  Ave-  Bklyn  6,  NJT 


SAVE 

50% 


BUY  DIRECT 


ON 


WALLPAPEf 


New  line  finest  quality  papers  at  bargain  pnci 
now  ready.  Brand  new  patterns,  textures:  wa* 
ables,  plastics,  etc.  MONEY  BACK  GUARAI 
TEE  OF  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION.  Old  < 
tablished  firm.  $1.00  value  sample  book  and  In 
struction  manual,-  almost  100  patterns.  Post,f5 
$.25 — refundable  on  first  order.  Limited  editic 
RUSH  ORDER  TODAY 1 


CHARMING  WALLPAPERS 
50  North  Mohawk,  Cohoes.  New  York 


^  Send  postcard  or  letter 

for  Barpee  Seed  Catalog  CnCC 
.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  ilt« 
336  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  foynd  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


1! 
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9342 

SIZES 

U'/2—24V2 


4598 


SIZES 


36-50 


4598.  This  step-in  classic  design  is  a  fav¬ 
orite  for  the  not-so-slender  figure.  A  Print¬ 
ed  Pattern.  Women’s  sizes  36  to  50.  Size 
36  takes  4%  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 


9013.  Base  your  wardrobe 
on  this  popular  shirtwaist 
style.  So  smart  in  colorful 
plaid,  and  stunning,  too,  in 
bright  contrasts.  Misses’ 
sizes  12  to  20;  30  to  42. 
Size  16  takes  4  yds.  39-in. 

35  cents. 


SIZES 
12-20 
30-42 

9342.  Flattering  double 
diagonals  for  the  half-size 
figure.  A  style  that’s  pro¬ 
portioned  to  fit  without  al¬ 
terations.  Half  sizes  14  y2  to 
24  (4-  Size  16  y2  takes  4  yds. 
-35-in.;  14  yd.  contrast. 

35  cents 


1374.  Slim,  trim  two-piece  dress  that’s 
mart  for  any  season.  Misses’  sizes  10  to  18. 
Size  16  takes  3%  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 


9013 


■  0  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
P  ndose  35  cents  for  each  pattern  desired. .  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN 
toVICE,  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
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j:  Cooking  With  Cream  Sauces 

f.  (Continued  from  Page  21) 


f  '4  teaspoon  cream  tartar 
Zi  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

I  Stir  melted  chocolate  into  hot  cream 
I  auce.  Pour  onto  beaten  yolks.  Beat  egg 
I  whites  until  foamy.  Add  cream  tartar 
I  beat  until  almost  stiff.  Add  sugar 
lowly  and  continue  to  beat.  Fold 
'hites  into  chocolate  mixture  and  add 
*nilla. 

I  Place  n  ungreased  114  -quart  casse¬ 
tte  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
^25°)  about  45  minutes  if  you  like  a 
"°ist  inside  and  thick  crust,  or  bake  in 
5 hot  oven  (425°)  for.  about  25  minutes 
fyou  like  a  moister  souffle  throughout. 
*°  test  for  doneness:  insert  a  thin  knife 
'"to  souffle  toward  center.  If  it  comes 
!|Jt  clean,  souffle  is  done.  Serve  imme- 
‘iately,  topped  with  whipped  cream  and 
jeered  almonds  or  ice  cream.  Serves  4 
10  6.  (Note:  If  you  wish,  you  can  make 
!"high  hat  chocolate  souffle”  by  mak- 
a  shallow  groove  1  inch  from  edge 
ifound  mixture  before  baking.) 


EGG  CUTLETS 

1  cup  thick  cream  sauce 

6  hard  cooked  eggs,  coarsely  chopped 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
Fine  crumbs 

1  egg,  slightly  beaten  with 
1  tablespoon  water 
Fat  for  frying 

Combine  cream  sauce  and  chopped 
eggs  and  spread  the  mixture  on  a  flat 
pan.  Cool  thoroughly.  Divide  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  8  parts.  Roll  each  part  in  fine 
crumbs,  shape  in  cutlet  form.  Dip  each 
cutlet  into  the  egg  and  water  mixture 
and  then  into  the  crumbs,  and  brown  on 
both  sides  in  hot  fat  in  a  frying  pan. 
Drain  on  paper  towels  and  serve  hot 
with  any  desired  sauce — mushroom  is 
good.  Serves  4  to  6. 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Change  is  the  passAvord  of  growing 
states. — G.  E.  Woodberry 


You  own  a  farm.  You  pay  taxes  on  the  land  you 
own  and  you  pay  income  taxes  to  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  You’ve  farmed  the  land  for 
years.  Your  grandfather  cleared  it  with  his  own 
hands.  You  and  your  forefathers  worked  hard  to 
develop  your  farm,  and  you’re  still  working  hard  to 
maintain  the  high  level  of  production. 

Then  one  day,  down  the  road  comes  a  Govern- 
f  ment  representative.  He  buys  the  farm  adjoining 
yours,  paying  for  it  with  money  raised  by  issuing 

<f 

tax-free  bonds.  He  pays  no  taxes  on  the  land.  He 
collects  the  taxes  you  and  others  pay  and  uses  that 
money  for  operating  expenses. 

Now,  whom  does  your  new  neighbor  sell  to?  He 
publishes  a  list  of  certain  “preferred  customers” 
whom  he  sells  to  at  a  price  lower  than  you  can  sell 
to  your  customers.  His  tax-free  financing,  tax-free 
operation  and  the  taxes  you  pay  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  undersell  vou. 

•f 

Then  what  does  he  do?  He  accuses  you  of  over¬ 
pricing  your  product.  He  points  to  his  operation  as 

a  “yardstick”  of  prices  for  the  product  you  are  both 

• 

producing.  1  > 

That  roughly  is  the  situation  with  the  new  power 
development  at  Niagara  Falls.  Some  few  persons, 
including  at  least  one  self -professed  “conservative,” 
for  motives  of  their  own,  want  the  federal  or  state 
.  government  to  go  into  the  electric  business  .  .  .  our 
business  ...  at  Niagara  Falls. 

We  don’t  like  it  any  more  than  you  would  like  the 
government  running  that  farm  next  door  to  you. 
And  we  need  your  help  to  stop  them,  to  protect  our 
precious  heritage  of  Free  Enterprise. 

Let  your  Congressmen  and  State  Representatives 
know  how  you  feel  about  this  vital  issue. 
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FREEDOM  or  RESTRAINT  for  Teenagers 

Parents  and  Students  Give  Interesting  Views 


(First  Prize  Letter) 

BEING  the  mother  of  five  high  school 
graduates  and  having  three  children 
3till  in  school,  I  feel  qualified  to  enter 
the  discussion  on  this  subject  of  “How 
much  freedom.” 

By  the  time  a  child  is  thirteen  or 
fourteen  and  entering  high  school,  he  or 
she  should  have  a  well-rounded,  good 
foundation  training,  and  a  well-formed 
good  behavior  pattern.  Otherwise,  any 
child  will  be  poorly  equipped  to  meet 
new  responsibilities  or  to  adjust  to  new 
surroundings. 

But  with  good  home  guidance,  a 
child  should  be  free  to  choose  subjects 
he  is  most  interested  in.  This  includes 
extra  curricular  activities. 

Our  children  first  talk  it  over  at 
home  before  signing  up,  because  we 
have  a  rule  that  no  child  joins  a  group 
or  activity  until  we  have  arranged 
transportation  or  a  way  to  get  home,  as 
most  extra  curricular  activities  are 
carried  on  after  school  hours. 

From’ my  observation,  where  the  par¬ 
ents  have  given  their  children  too  much 
freedom,  the  extra  curricular  activities 
are  doing  more  harm  than  good.  They 
become  an  excuse  for  loitering  and  just 
a  case  of  the  parents  not  knowing 
where  their  children  are  half  of  the 
time.  We  expect  our  children  to  be 
home  at  certain  designated  hours.  If 
they  are  not,  we  make  it  our  business 
to  know  why. 

A  well-ordered  home  must  have  rules 
of  conduct  just  as  a  well-ordered  school 
has.  Sad  to  say,  too  many  homes  are 
not  backgrounds  of  good  conduct. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  parents  are 
too  ambitious  for  their  children,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  engage  in  more  school  and 
outside  activities  than  they  can  carry 
on  well. 

It  is  the  parents’  business  to  know 
where  their  children  are,  with  whom, 
and  when  to  expect  them  home.  Child¬ 
ren  acquire  good  judgment  and  are 
gradually  given  more  freedom  within 
their  ability  to  handle  it. 

First  things  come  first,  of.  course. 
Junior  must  prove  that  he  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  driver  before  he  is  allowed  to  use 
the  family  car.  Sister  must  first  act  in 
a  responsible  manner  and  be  well  vers¬ 
ed  in  the  rules  of  personal  conduct  be¬ 
fore  she  is  allowed  to  go  on  dates. 

Perhaps  the  best  freedom  our  child¬ 
ren  ever  had  and  still  cherish  is  our 
trust  and  '  faith  in  them.  Approval, 
rather  than  disapproval,  will  develop, 
once  a  child’s  pattern  of  behavior  is 
established.  And  the  parent-child  re¬ 
lationship  will  always  be  on  a  more 
friendly  basis. 

Children  need  guidance  first  and 
freedom  last;  and  they  need  so  very 
much  to  know  that  you  love  them  all 
the  time. — Mrs.  E.M.O.,  Me. 

*  S:  * 

TRUST  IS  ESSENTIAL 

AS  A  PARENT  and  worker  with 
high  school  students  for  many 
years,  I  have  found  that  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  adolescents  are  not  an  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  helping  them  develop  into 
well  adjusted  adults.  That  is  why  I 
like  to  change  the  phrase,  “How  Much 
Freedom”  to  “Freedom  of  Choice.” 

The  wise  parent  has  learned,  probab¬ 
ly  as  a  high  school  student,  that  no 
matter  how  tempting  the  list  of  com¬ 
munity  projects  and  clubs  is,  she  must 
choose  only  those  which  interest  her 
vitally  and  which  will  not  interfere 
with  her  home  responsibilities.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  help 
the  activity-minded  adolescents  to 
choose  only  those  activities  which  won’t 
interfere  with  their  school  work  or 


family  living.  Some  participation  for 
every  boy  and  girl  is  wholesome.  1 
don’t  believe  it  is  advisable  for  parents 
to  discourage  their  youngsters  from 
taking  part  with  the  hope  of  making 
“A”  students  out  of  them. 

Students’  schedules  are  set  up  by  the 
guidance  counselor  who  knows  their  in¬ 
dividual  needs  and  abilities.  Parents 
should  confer  with  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  to  determine  what  kind  of  work 
can  be  expected  of  their  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters.  Then  parents  are  better  able  to 
help  them  plan  a  study  program  best 
fitted  to  their  abilities.  Often  home 
study  is  not  necessary  because  assign¬ 
ments  can  be  completed  in  school  study 
halls  if  the  students  use  them  for 
“study  periods”  instead  of  “fun 
periods.” 

Certainly  parents  should  expect  their 
children  to  be  home  at  a  designated 
hour,  but  I  believe  the  hour  has  little 
significance  in  keeping  our  teenagers 
really  safe.  The  only  safeguard,  when 
they  are  out  of  the  parental  eye,  is  the 
adolescents’  own  code  of  ethics  which 
their  parents  have  helped  them  form 
since  childhood.  These  should  be  stan¬ 
dards  to  live  by  in  which  they,  them¬ 
selves,  really  believe  in  and  then  de¬ 
velop  the  strength  to  follow. 

Again,  they  have  freedom  of  choice, 
either  to  be  in  at  a  reasonable  hour 
after  the  dance,  out  of  respect  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  parents,  or  to  ignore 
the  hour  and  perhaps  bring  disgrace 
upon  themselves  and  loved  ones.  While 
our  youngsters  are  making  this  choice, 
I  don’t  believe  we  parents  should'  stand 
by,  and  do  nothing.  We  must  let  them 
know  we  have  trust  and  faith  in  their 
doing  the  right  thing.  This  trust  is  a 
greater  stimulus  to  goodness  than  any 
list  of  restrictions. — Mrs.  C.P.,  N.Y. 


USE  TI1EIU  COMMON 
SENSE 


study  extra  in  one  or  two  subjects,  they 
are  more  likely  to  do  so  if  they  are  not 
told  to,  like  children  have  to  be. 

In  school  activities  the  same  idea 
works  fine.  A  teenager  has  enough 
common  sense  to  know  where  to  stop. 
So  they  make  a  few  mistakes.  We  all 
do  that.  If  they  overload  themselves, 
they  will  soon  discard  a  few  activities. 

I  don’t  say  a  little  help  is  bad.  I  think 
it  is  good.  A  teenager  likes  to  know  his 
or  her  parents  are  standing  by. 

Being  home  at  a  certain  hour  is 
where  parents  come  in  the  most.  Sit 
down  with  ypur  girl  or  boy  and  discuss 
it.  What  time  do  they  ordinarily  go  to 
bed  ?  The  curfew  should,  I  think,  be 
established  by  that.  Don’t  make  an  ex¬ 
act  time  Avery  night.  Special  occasions 
call  for  different  hours.  I  was  left  pret¬ 
ty  much  to  my  own  judgment.  I  haven’t 
been  sorry  and  I  don’t  think  my  par¬ 
ents  were. 

Teenage  is  the  most  important  part 
of  a  person’s  life.  Way  back  when  you 
learned  to  pick  up  your  toys,  you  had 
to  be  told  at  first  but  you  soon  learned 
to  do  it  before  being  told  to.  Then  came 
independence.  You  chose  your  own 
clothes  from  the  closet  and  did  other 
little  things  and  you  used  common 
sense  not  to  wear  colors  that  did  not 
match.  Your  parents  showed  you  the 
way. 

Then  you  were  a  teenager!  You 
found  that  judgment  can’t  get  along 
without  common  sense  and  vice  versa. 

This  is  the  way  I  think  a  teenager 
should  be.  If  they  are  soon  to  be  the 
leaders  of  our  country,  let  them  do 
things  pretty  much  their  own  way  or 
I  think  we  will  be  leaving  this  country 
to  many  who  can’t  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves. 

I  am  aure  the  majority  of  our  child¬ 
ren  will  come  through  one  hundred 
percent. — Mrs.  W.G.,  Mass. 


MY  OLDEST  child  is  only  four  years 
of  age  so  I  can  only  write  from  my 
own  school  days  and  how  I  hope  to  have 
my  children  go  through  theirs. 

A  teenager  is  nearly  p,  grown  up. 
They  need  responsibility  and  should 
have  the  right  to  think  for  themselves. 
If  they  are  brought  up  to  'use  their 
common  sense,  they  will  be  all  right. 

A  teenager  should  be  expected  to 
study  only  until  his  or  her  homework 
is  completed.  If  they  feel  they  need  to 


OLD  WAYS  NOT 
ALWAYS  REST 


A  FEW  YEARS  ago  I  knew  the  an¬ 
swer  simple  and  direct,  and  it  was 
“not  too  much  freedom.”  Today  I  have 
two  teenagers  of  my  own  and  my  an¬ 
swer  is  not  so  simple,  nor  direct,  nor 
so  completely  sure. 

Adolescents  are  living  in  today’s  mo¬ 
dern  world,  and  we,  their  parents,  are 
too.  In  many  respects  we  parents  must 
broaden  and  bend  a  little.  We  must 
visualize  and  understand  the  times,  the 


NEW  YORK  4-H’ERS  ARE  GOOD  UATTLE  JUDGES 


Left  to  right:  Louis  Lollier,  New  Hartford;  Marvin  Richards,  Cazenovia;  Merrill 
Reynolds,  Burke;  John  Marbot,  Buskirk,  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Willman,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  coach. 

In  competition  with  30  teams  at  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on 
October  1,  this  team  placed  second  on  Ayrshires  and  Guernseys,  third  on  Brown 
Swiss,  fifth  on  Holsteins,  and  second  in  judging  all  breeds. 

Marvin  placed  third  on  Guernseys  and  fourth  on  all  breeds  while  John  won 
second  on  Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss,  and  seventh  in  the- contest  on  all  breeds. 

Another  team  represented  New  York  at  the  International  Dairy  Show  in  Chicago 
on  October  8.  This  team  placed  first  on  Holsteins,  second  on  Jerseys,  and  third  on  all 
breeds  in  competition  with  eleven  states. 


peoples,  the  customs,  the  pressures,  i 
even  the  needs.  Then  we  must  see  o| 
selves,  our  own  family  customs, 
liefs,  habits,  principles,  and  standaij 
We  must  fit  them  together  for  mutl 
benefit,  accepting  the  best,  rejectf 
the  bad. 

Two  years  ago  I  lost  the  battle 
the  lipstick  and  the  world  is  no  wo 
for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  familj 
better  off  for  it.  Being  an  old-fashioi 
parent,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  surrem 
old  time  ideas.  But  all  the  old  wi 
are  not  the  best,  neither  are  all  n 
ways  the  best.  Wisdom  is  being  able 
know  the  difference. 

How  much  freedom  a  high  schl 
student  should  have  depends  on  the  f 
dividual,  his  or  her  sense  of  values  a| 
loyalty  to  responsibility.  Being  in 
formative  years,  students  need  parent 
guidance.  They  must  do  their  honj 
work.  They  must  be  responsible 
some  home  chores.  They  should  hal 
some  outside  or  school  activities,  al 
they  should  also  get  adequate  slel 
each  night,  therefore  some  modifiq 
tion  may  be  necessary. 

I  like  to  have  teenagers  get  all  tl 
fun  they  can,  provided  it  is  healthfj 
and  wholesome.  I  like  to  be  strict  on 
in  matters  of  faith,  morals,  safety,  aij 
good  taste  and  good  example. 

Parents  teach  their  children  by  a 
vice,  instruction  and  good  example  ai 
the  children  learn  provided  the  paren 
are  good  teachers.— Mrs.  M.E.M.,  Con 
*  *  * 

NOT  ALL  ALIKE 

MANY  HIGH  school  students  feel ; 

though  they  just  have  to  be 
everything  or  life  “just  isn’t 
living.” 

These  students  do  not  know  the 
limitations.  Parents  are  “bores”  if  th< 
try  to  interfere.  I  know.  For  four  lor 
years  we  have  tried  to  be  the  unde  I 
standing  parents  our  children  want,  ai  | 
we  still  have  six  more  trying  years 
hear  the  well  worn  phrase,  “times  al 
different.”  We  have  four  children,  onl 
one  has  graduated  from  high  schoa 
Each  parent  has  tried  to  understan 
and  help  each  individual  student  witj 
all  they  endeavor  to  do. 

One  thing  sure — the  more  freedoi 
school  students  are  given,  tlf 


worl 


high 


more  they  want  and  usually  just  tak 
School  would  be  one  gay  round  of  dan' 
es,  parties,  plays  and  sports,  with  ti 
curriculum  thrown  in  as  an  extra. 

Good  judgment?  Oh,  sure,  if  Ma 
and  Tom  can  do  this  and  that  and  stil 
get  high  grades,  Jane  and  John  thinj 
they  are  capable  too.  This  is  not  ahva; 
the  case,  some  fall  by  the  wayside 
their  grades.  The  "brains”  require  litt 
if  any  preparation  and  study,  whi 
average  students  have  to  hustle  and  trj 
just  a  little  harder.  This  is  good?  ^e: 
if  the  student  is  physically  able  to  PUS: 
himself  this  hard.  Then  the  “just  belo 
average  student”  feels  it  is  not  wort] 
all  the  struggle,  and  drops  out  of  scho< 
at  the  tender  age  of  sixteen. 

Home  study  is  not  always  necessar, 
Most  schools  provide  enough  stud, 
periods,  and  the  conscientious  studen 
will  use  this  to  gx-eat  advantage.  Thei 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  a  larg1 
percentage  of  the  home  work  is  coin, 
pleted  in  these  study  halls  or  periods 

High  school  students  should  be  moi 
considerate  of  family  relationship 
There  are  certain  home  x-esponsibilitie_ 
and  limitations.  The  size  of  the  faniU 
and  the  family  income  should  also 
taken  into  considei’ation.  These  factor 
should  guide  them  to  be  more  carefu 
ip  biting  off  more  than  they  can  che* 

At  presexit  we  live  in  a  common1 5 
that  has  a  very  good  school  system  an 


for  Rural  Telephone  Lines 


r°c*  Holstein  judges  from  opposite  ends 
the  country  compared  notes  during  the 
recent  International  Dairy  Show  at  Chi- 
*s3o.  At  left  is  Joseph  Deignan  of  West 
r°nge.  New  Jersey,  Rutgers  University 
!,l"ient  who  was  top  Holstein  judge  in 
E  show's  intercollegiate  contest.  With 
llft'  ■»  Bonnie  Dickson  of  Everson,  Wash- 
'n9ton  who  took  similar  honors  in  the 
'h  division. 


Recently,  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Hans 
Pawel  helped  develop  another  improvement  for  rural 
telephone  lines.  It’s  a  terminal— that’s  where  the  line 
from  your  telephone  connects  to  the  wires  that  run 
along  the  road.  We  call  it  the  Watch  Case  Terminal. 

It  gets  this  name  from  its  size  and  shape.  Because 
it  is  so  small  and  simple,  the  terminal  can  be  installed 
by  one  man  in  five  minutes.  And  since  it  is  so  little, 
it  can  be  hung  on  the  telephone  wire. 

*  This  terminal  is  just  one  of  many  new  things  for 


rural  telephones.  For  example,  it  is  used  with  a  new 
type  of  multiple  wire  which  can  be  strung  quickly 
because  of  a  new  type  of  bracket.  Together  these  devel¬ 
opments  permit  us  to  put  up  as  much  as  40%  more 
rural  telephone  lines  for  the  same  amount  of  money 
and  time. 

Telephone  people— in  laboratories,  in  the  telephone 
office  in  your  town,  on  the  line  in  front  of  your  home 
—work  together  continually  to  improve  and  extend 
service  in  Bell  System  rural  areas. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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just  a  little  more  fortunate  than 
ost.  This  system  takes  into  considera- 
[>n  the  students’  grades  and  limits 
6m  to  certain  privileges  and  activi- 
k  including  sports. 

|in  rural  areas  such  as  ours,  we  do 
|t  have  much  trouble  about  designat- 
hours  to  come  home.  Most  students 
not  have  cars  and  could  not  drive 
[ter  dark  with  only  junior  licenses,  so 
parents  have  to  either /bring  them 
[me  or  arrange  for  other  transporta- 
jn.  There  are  no  buses  after  school 
burs. 

Summing  it  all  up,  remembering  way 
jck  when  Ma  and  Pa  thought  the 
ime  about  us,  and  looking  ahead 
tawing  that  Jane  and  Jothn  some  day 
have  their  own  high  school  stu- 
fents  to  worry  and  pray  over,  we 
ttuse  and  wonder,  “How  much  free- 
[m”  will  they  allow? — Mrs.  T.H.,  N.Y 
*  *  * 

|l)OD  GRADES  PLUS 
KTIVITIES 


clA  S  A  HIGH  school  senior,  I  think  the 
ie  ID  answer  to  this  question  depends  en- 
Irely  upon  the  conditions  of  environ- 
•  Kent  and  the  personalities  involved. 

J  ^  a  student  can  participate  in  all  of 
on*,e  activities  he  wishes  and  still  keep 
Jis  grades  average,  his  mind  at  peace, 
talnd  his  parents  happy,  he  is  very  un¬ 
usual! 
ilel 

ficl  Activities  take  up  an  enormous 
Amount  of  time  if  you  participate  in 
lore  than  two.  This  means  irregular 
ours  at  home  (which  aggravates  the 
amily ) ,  irregular  study  habits  (which 
fritates  the  teachers)  or  loss  of  sleep 
,nd  relaxation  (which  harasses  the  in- 
'ividual  student). 

a!-  Activities  are  a  lot  of  fun,  and  if  a 
,nltudent  wants  jnore  than  anything  to 
Jlo  things  and  be  “in,”  he  has  to  have  a 
ery  understanding  set  of  parents.  The 
arents  must  realize  that  these  four 
ears  are  the  most  momentous  in  a 
oung  adult’s  life  and  that  he  or  she 
rill  remember  them  for  the  rest  of  his 
:'V  her  life. 

If  the  student  has  understanding  par¬ 
ts,  he  can  fulfill  the  rest  of  his  re¬ 
tirements  with  a  little  conscientious 
llanning  of  his  time.  He  can  be  in  at  a 
lecent  hour,  have  his  homework  corn- 
feted  in  study  halls  or  directly  after 
hpol,  and  get  enough  rest  to  make 
ini  livable  the  next  day. 

The  pai’ents  should,  however,  let  their 
oung  adult  know  what  time  he  should 
in,  school  nights  and  weekends,  and 
lake  sure  they  know  where  he  is  and 
low  he  is  getting  home.  It  saves  a  lot 
( worry  and  they  know  whether  or  not 
o  expect  him  for  meals. 

Parents  should  take  a  genuine  inter- 
fst  in  the  activities  of  their  student  and 
it  him  know  when  he  has  done  a  mar- 
lolous  job  in  any  activity  that  they  are 
proud  of  him.  They  should  ask  him  of¬ 


ten  how  he  is  doing  and  suggest  any¬ 
thing  that  would  aid  in  the  preparation 
or  actual  activity. 

School  activities  are  very  good.  The 
parent  does  not  have  to  worry  if  the 
student  is  getting  into  trouble  or  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  wrong  type  of  people  be¬ 
cause  there  are  well  trained  teachers 
at  the  activities  who  are  marvelous 
personalities  and  good  influences.  The 
students  meet  new  people  and  learn 
how  to  get  along  with  all  types  of 
people. 

I  think  activities  are  very  good  for 
the  students  and  they  should  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  things  they  like  -to  do  as 
long  as  they  don’t  interfere  with  their 
school  work.- — Miss  D.H.,  N,  Y . 

Editor’s  Note:  From  the  address,  it 
appears  that  Miss  D.H.  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  T.H.  Therefore  you  get  the 
viewpoint  of  two  generations  in  one 
family 


MAINTAIN  SENSIBLE 
GRADES 

T  AM  A  fifteen-year-old  in  my  sopho- 
*  more  year  of  high  school.  Some  teen¬ 
agers  arre  fh  too  many  activities'  but  I 
think  the  majority  are  not.  Parents 
should  set  a  good  example  and  give 
guidance  when  needed  in  activity 
choices.  The  number  of  subjects  being 
taken  and  the  home  chores,  church  ac¬ 
tivities,  Scouts,  4-H,  and  dates  will  re¬ 
strict  the  number  of  school  activities 
quite  a  bit. 

Of  course  school  work  comes  first 
and  sensibly  high  marks  should  be 
maintained  or  no  extra  activities  al¬ 
lowed.  Most  teenagers  are  willing 
enough  to  prove  they  are  growing  up 
and  try  to  restrict  their  activities  wise¬ 
ly.  Some  teenagers  will  need  help,  of 
course.  Everyone  should  have  home  or 
farm  chores  every  day. — Miss  B.A.,  N.Y. 


NEW  CONTEST: 

Cash  or  On  Time  ? 

Our  Credit  Plan: 

Pay  Full  Amount  Down 
And  Nothing  a  Week 
The  Rest  of  Your  Life. 

Do  you  feel  that  way  about  “time” 
payments?  That  is,  that  you  should 
save  up  the. money  first  and  then  buy? 
Or  do  you  feel  that  you’d  never  have 
some  of  the  things  you  want  if  you 
couldn’t  get  them  for  a  little  down  and 
so  much  a  week  or  month? 

For  the  best  reader’s  letter  on  “How 
I  Feel  About  Buying  On  Time,”  we’ll 
pay  $5.  We’ll  pay  $1  each  for  all  others 
we  print.  Keep  letters  short  (less  than 
300  words)  and  mail  by  Nov.  27  to: 
Dept.  TP,  American  Agriculturist., 
Box  367,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Hans  Pawel  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  demonstrates  the 
ease  of  installing  the  new  Watch  Case  Terminal.  Notice  the 


new  type  of  telephone  wire  with  which  it  is  used  and  the 
new  kind  of  brackets  which  hold  the  wire  on  the  poles. 


A  Watch  Case 


American  Agriculturist,  November  17,  195 


The  Schindler  family,  from  left  to  right:  Sharon,  Julie,  Diane  and  Linda.  The  coriH< 
which  was  well  eared  in  early  September  is  for  the  silo.  W 


Stewart  Schindler  with  ^ 
one  of  his  good  Hol¬ 
stein  cows.  The  herd  aver¬ 
age  is  over  11,000  lbs.  of 
milk  and  still  climbing. 


V\rs.  Schindler  in  her  modern  farm  kit-j 
hen  with  all  the  up-to-date  conveni- 
>  and  gadgets. 


^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Schindler 
*  their  four  daughters  watching  telcv  I 
sion,  which  is  an  important  form  | 

creation  for  the  entire  family. 
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Kernels,  Screenings 

**td  Cilltff 
A  Small  Farm  Suits  Me 

By  STEWART  SCHINDLER 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  Dairyman,  as  told  to  Hugh  Cosline 


BIGHT  years  ago  we  bought  this 
one  mart  dairy  farm  of  122  acres 
and  we  are  glad  we  did.  We 
milk  24  cows  and  have  9  head  of 
young  stock.  If  the  farm  were  much 
larger  we  would  have  to  have  a  hired 
man,  and  with  our  four  girls,  the  house 
isn’t  large  enough  for  one. 

Maybe  we  could  have  made  more 
money  on  a  big  farm,  but  we  have  all 
the  modern  conveniences  now  and  we 
are  getting  ahead  steadily.  I  could  even 
work  more  land  with  the  equipment  I 
have  without  hiring  help,  but  I  would 
have  to  work  harder,  and  I  can’t  see 
any  good  reason  why  I  should. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t  work 
any  harder  now  than  I  did  before  I 
bought  the  farm.  I  know  because  I 
have  worked  as  a  carpenter,  electrici¬ 
an,  plumber,  and  farm  equipment  me¬ 
chanic.  Incidentally,  all  this  experience 
is  worth  money  to  me  on  the  farm  now. 
I  seldom  do  anything  but  chores  on 
Sunday,  and  if  you  should  drop  in  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  summer, 
don’t  be  surprised  if  you  find  me  watch¬ 
ing  a  baseball  game  on  TV. 

I  get  up  at  6:30,  and  do  the  night 
chores  and  am  in  the  house  by  7:30  p.m. 

We  bought  the  farm  from  my  dad 
after  we  had  saved  enough  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  down  payment  and  it  is  all  ours 
now.  We  get  two  milk  checks  per 
month  and  most  of  the  time  we  used 
one  for  living  expenses  and  gave  the 
other  one  to  dad  as  a  payment  on  the 
farm. 

Right  from  the  start  we  realized  two 
things.  It  would  take  good  cows  to 
make  a  living  and  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  costs  low.  Labor  is  always 
a  big  expense  so  we  planned  to  do  what 
we  could  ourselves  and  hire  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  help. 

To  get  the  work  done  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  modern  equipment.  We 
bought  a  field  chopper  for  corn  and 
silage,  a  baler,  a  combine,  and  two 
tractors.  To  help  pay  for  these  I  did 
a  considerable  amount  of  custom  work, 
but  I  am  doing  less  and  less  of  that 
each  year.  I  figure  on  keeping  equip¬ 
ment  costs  low  in  the  future  by  taking 
good  care  of  the  machinery  so  it  will 
last  a  long  time. 

Another  big  item  is  cow  feed.  We  are 
told  that  dairymen  in  this  county  aver¬ 
age  to  spend  a  third  of  their  milk 
checks  for  feed.  We  cut  that  figure  to 
12%  by  growing  and  putting  up  the 
best  possible  roughage.  That  makes  it 
possible  to  get  good  production  by 
feeding  1  lb.  of  grain  to  each  7  lbs.  of 
milk. 


We  grow  alfalfa  for  hay,  making  two 
cuttings  a  year,  and  have  18  acres  of 
birdsfoot,  ten  of  which  was  seeded  5 
years  ago.  We  don’t  raise  corn  for 
grain,  Tjut  use  a  variety  for  silage  that 
has  plenty  of  ears.  We  raise  8  to  10 
acres  of  oats  each  year,  grinding  up  a 
half  ton  of  oats  with  500  lbs.  of  protein 
supplement  for  the  cows. 

We  have  tested  for  lime  for  years  and 
this  year  are  starting  complete  soil 
testing  for  all  fields.  Every  year  I  find 
I  am  using  more  and  more  fertilizer, 
last  year  putting  on  9  Vo  tons. 

We  have  built  three  farm  ponds,  put 
in  some  strip  erropping,  and  ditched 
some  fields  where  the  drainage  was 
poor. 

Milk  production  has  improved  every 
year  and  I  give  the  credit  to  better 
roughage  and  artificial  breeding.  Five 
years  ago  the  herd  averaged  7,968  lbs. 
of  milk  and  256  lbs.  of  fat.  Last  year’s 
average  was  11,560  lbs.  of  milk  and 
418  lbs.  of  fat.  This  year,  in  10  months, 
milk  production  averaged  10,900  lbs. 
and  390  lbs.  of  butter  fat. 

I  haven’t  set  a  definite  production 
goal,  but  I  do  cull  all  first  calf  heifers 
that  don’t  give  10,000  lbs.  of  milk.  In¬ 
cidentally,  every  cow  but  one  was  rais¬ 
ed  on  the  farm.  I  try  to  raise  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  production  50  lbs.  per  year.  I 
probably  won't  do  it  this  year,  but  I  do 
hope  to  reach  450  lbs. 

A  friend  pointed  out  recently  that 
the  higher  the  production  gets  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  increase  it.  I  realize 
that,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  small 
increase  on  top  of  a  good  average 
production  improves  the  net  income 
without  much  additional  work  or  ex¬ 
pense. 

Our  biggest  problem  now  is  the  barn. 
It’s  old  and  out  of  plumb.  Next  year 
I  plan  to  build  a  60  ft.  addition  and  as 
soon  as  possible  to  tear  doyvn  the  old 
barn  and  add  40  ft.  to  the  new  one  to 
make  it  100  ft.  long.  I  figure  on  doing 
a  good  part  of  the  work  myself. 

People  talk  about  the  difficulty  of 
getting  away  from  a  one  man  farm. 
It’s  true,  of  course,  but  it  isn’t  so  easy 
to  get  away  from  a  farm  of  any  size. 
I  go  fishing  some,  and  occasionally  we 
get  away  for  a  few  days  or  a  week. 
But  we  have  plenty  of  fun  here  at 
home,  particularly  in  watching  TV  and 
entertaining  guests. 

I  can  see  how  some  people  prefer 
big  farms.  That  is  all  right  with  me. 
They  can  have  them  if  they  want  them, 
but  I  am  satisfied  as  I  am.  My  motto 
is  “Better  cows  rather  than  more 
cows.” 


L., 
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tO  SACRIFICE! 

|am  enclosing  a  letter  I  received  offer- 
me  some  paint  at  a  sacrifice  price 
(jich  the  company  states  they  have  in 
area.  They  tell  me  that  the  paint  is 
|uai  to  nationally  advertised  products 
^ich  cost  twice  as  much. 

tlVe  have  had  similar  inquiries  before 
d  have  gathered  what  facts  we  could, 
i  the  basis  of  these  facts  it  is  our  be- 
that  this  is  a  clever  sales  method 
jtended  to  convince  a  tmstomer  that  he 
(getting  a  bargain.  Apparently,  this 
jinot  paint  which  has  been  shipped  to 
lie  other  buyer  and  been  refused.  The 
st  information  we  can  get  seems  to 
plicate  that  it  is  not  a  bargain. 

—  a.  a.  — 

ll  LITTLE  KNOWLEDGE 

"Several  years  ago  we  loaned  a  con¬ 
vertible  sum  of  money  to  a  near  rela¬ 
te  who  promised  to  pay  it  back  as  soon 
is  possible.  Payments  have  been  made 
iery  slowly  and  she  still  owes  over  half 
le  amount.  They  admit  they  owe  it  but 
we  don't  need  the  money  and  that 
|«e  are  being  unreasonable  when  we  ask 
rpayment;  even  though  the  wage  earn- 
i  of  the  family  is  earning  more  than  I 
m,  They  claim  it  is  outlawed  so  we  can't 
[tree  them  to  pay.  Is  this  true?" 

This  is  an  old,  old  story  and  the 

Iioial  is — Don’t  Lend  Money  to  Rela¬ 
tes!  A  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
us  thing!  The  debtor  has  heard  that 
iebts  are  outlawed  in  6  years,  but  that 
fepplies  not  to  the  date  of  the  loan,  but 
to  the  date  of  the  last  payment  on  in- 
lerest  or  principal! 

—  A.  A.  — 

V0KR1  TO  REDUCE 
EIGHT 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  subscriber 

Efho  sent  a  check  to  a  company  for  a 
educing  drug.  She  has  her  cancelled 
beck  but  never  received  the  drug  and 
shen  she  wrote  them  about  it  her  letter 
ras  returned  marked  “Out  of  Busi- 
less.” 

We  have  very  little  confidence  in  any 
if  these  weight-reducing  products, 
hst  of  them  won’t  give  any  results 
even  if  they  should,  we  feel  there 
some  danger  involved  unless  they  are 

4 ken  under  the  guidance  of  a  doctor, 
this  case,  perhaps  the  lady  can  lose 


CLAIMS  RECENTLY  SETTLED 


NEW  YORK 

Nr.  Larry  LaPterre,  Morrisonville  _ 

(ref und  on  record* . 

Nr.  Roy  Van  Wagner  Sherburne  _ _ _ 

(adjustment  on  order) 

Nr.  Edward  Couch,  Etna  _ _ _ 

(refund  on  order) 

Nr.  Clayton  E.  Wing,  Caledonia  . . 

(refund  on  returned  merchandise) 

Nr.  Archie  0.  Vaughn.  Randolph  . 

(refund  on  fish  rod) 

Nrs.  R.  H.  Sawyer  Ellenville  . . . 

(settlement  for  damages) 

Nr.  Henry  L.  Jodry,  Kings  Park  _ 

(settlement  for  damage) 

Nr.  Ralph  Myers.  Dryden  _ „ _ 

(refund  on  order) 

Nr.  Earl  K.  Cobb.  I*haca  . . . . 

|  (refund  for  postage) 

™rs.  H.  0.  Bennett,  Phelps  _ _ 

(refund  on  doll) 

N'ss  D.  Burgess.  Harpursville  _ _ 

(refund  on  hair  drier) 

Nr.  Thomas  J  O'Brien.  Glens  Falls  . . 

j  (refund  on  tripod) 

Nr.  ITobt.  D.  Wightman,  Wellsville  . 

|  (settlement  of  claim) 

V;  Elmer  Mahr  Canajoharie  _ _ 

(settlement  of  claim) 

I  Nrs.  Dan  Rockwell,  Deansboro  . . . . 

(refund  on  shoes) 

Nrs.  Henry  Lundy.  Carthage  . . . _... 

, (refund  on  subs.) 

Nrs  James  Bacon,  Brasher  Falls  . . 

(refund  on  autc  seat  covers) 

NEW  JERSEY 

'k  F.  T.  Hendrickson,  Freehold  . . 

(settlement  of  account)  , 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Nr.  Chester  Kulas,  So.  Hadley  . 

(refund  on  parts  order) 

,■  Earle  Crownbigshicld,  Charlemont  . . 

loalance  of  payment) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nr.  Benjamin  N.  Young.  Center  Barnstead 

trec’d  commission) 

rs.  Harold  G.  Wells,  Hillsboro  _ ...... 

(refund  on  stamps) 

-T  PENNSYLVANIA 
,■  F.  H.  Inman,  Union  City  . . . 

M  (refund  on  plants) 

,•  H.  C.  Andrews.  Gillet*  _ .... 

„  (refund  on  tire) 

,*■  Bruce  Squier,  Springville  . 

'Payment  for  rugs) 

VERMONT 
k.  Harley  Grice  Middlebury  . . 

(refund  on  order) 


$2.98 
_  3.90 
..  5.83 
..  72.00 
-  14.75 
..  44.00 
.  ^00 
5.98 
..  2.68 
..  8.65 
.  9.95 
.  34.95 
132.05 
60.00 
.  4.45 
.  9.00 

.  5.50 1 

.  49.00 

.  6.50 
.  13.75 

.  54,00 
.  1.00 

.  13.50 
.  9.85 
.  9.20 

18.76 


weight  by  worrying  about  the  money 
she  lost. 

We  recently  received  a  notice  from 
the  National  Better  Business  that  a 
similar  company,  The  Pioneer  Drug 
Company,  which  sold  a  product  called 
C.C.P.  (Calorie  Control  Plan)  has  filed 
an  Affidavit  of  Discontinuance  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  order  to 
make  unnecessary  any  further  proceed¬ 
ings  concerning  the  charge  that  they 
used  the  mails  to  defraud.  All  mail  sent 
to  this  company  and  its  agents  is  be¬ 
ing  returned  marked  “Out  of  Business.” 

Like  many  other  products,  weight 
loss  depended  upon  a  restricted  food  in¬ 
take,  rather  than  the  ingredients  of 
the  product  alone. 

—  A.  *A.  — 

PROTECT  Y  OURSELF 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau' 
is  warning  car  owners  of  the  danger  of 
excessive  charges  when  they  purchase 
automobiles  on  the  installment  plan. 
Too  often  buyers  are  told  only  the 
amount  of  monthly  payments  due.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  dealers  itemize 
the  charges  made  due  to  installment 
buying. 

Where  they  are  not  itemized,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
“packing.”  In  some  states  financing  is 
regulated  by  law.  New  York  State  is 
one  of  them,  following  legislation  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  which 
was  effective  October  1,  1956. 

Any  buyer  can  protect  himself  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  four  following  fundamen¬ 
tal  facts,  separately  and  in  writing: 

(1)  Cash  delivered  price,  including 
specified  extras 

(2)  Exact  amount  of  down-payment 
and  trade-in  allowance,  if  any 

(3)  Finance  charge  and  for  how  long 

(4)  Cost  of  insurance  and  coverage 
provided 

With  respect  to  coverage,  the  con¬ 
tract  should  specify  how  much  and 
what  kind  of  insurance  (fire,  theft,  col¬ 
lision,  'life,  health  and  accident  or 
other)  and  the  buyer’s  classification  on 
collision. 

—  A.  a.  — 

EMBARRASSED 

"In  1955  a  representative  of  an  out-of- 
state  printing  firm  came  to  the  minister 
of  our  church  selling  date  books.  Since 
the  church  choir  needed  to  raise  money, 
the  minister  said  we  would  try  selling 
some.  One  of  our  members  went  with 
their  representative  to  local  merchants 
and  sold  over  $100.00  in  advertising. 

"We  have  never  received  the  books 
and,  since  we  are  a  small  country  church, 
the  situation  is  becoming  embarrassing  be¬ 
cause  we  are  in  contact  almost  daily  with 
the  merchants  who  bought  ads. 

"Because  many  of  us  in  our  church  choir 
are  A. A.  subscribers  we  thought  we  would 
write  you  for  advice." 

We  have  received  a  considerable 
number  of  similar  letters,  complaining 
about  three  different  printers,  all  lo¬ 
cated  several  hundred  miles  away.  In 
most  cases  we  have  helped  to  get  the 
books  but,  even  so,  some  subscribers 
were  dissatisfied  because  of  poor  print¬ 
ing  and  errors;  not  to  mention  the  de¬ 
lay  of  several  months  to.  over  a  year 
before  they  got  them  at  all.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  that,  in  the  printed  con¬ 
tract  from  one  of  these  companies, 
there  were  two  errors  in  spelling  and  a 
word  left  out! 

We  of  the  Service  Bureau  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  type  of  solicitation  but, 
in  addition  to  that,  letters  received  in¬ 
dicate  that  getting  into  this  kind  of  a 
deal  is  a  source  of  considerable  embar¬ 
rassment  and  dissatisfaction  to  our 
subscribers. 

—  a.  a.  — 

I. 

One  of  our  readers  would  like  to  get  (| 
a  copy  of  the  novel,  “Ashes  in  The 
Wilderness,”  by  William  G.  Schofield. 
Do  any  of  you  have  a  copy  you  would 
sell  or  swap? 


CAR  CRASHES  DOWN  BANK 
HUSBAND  HURT -WIFE  DIES 


To  look  at  the  slightly  damaged  car  above,  one  would  hardly 
believe  that  in  it  a  life  was  lost.  Driving  the  car  as  it  went  out  of 
control  off  the  highway  and  down  an  embankment  was  Mr.  Henri 
Lambereclits  of  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y.  He  was  disabled  for  four  weeks 
-  his  wife,  riding  beside  him,  lost  her  life.  Each  carried  low  eost 
INorth  American  travel  accident  protection — loss  of  life  benefits 
of  b 1,000.00  were  paid  under  her  policy,  weekly  benefits  were 
paid  under  his  policy. 


Mr.  Lambereclits  U'rote: 

“I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreci¬ 
ation  for  the  $1,000.00  check  for  the  death  benefit  on 
my  wife,  Marie  Lamberechts,  delivered  to  me  today  by 
.your  representative.  Also  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt 
attention  paid  to  the  claim  and  prompt  payment  thereof. 

‘*1  will .  certainly  be  glad  to  recommend  your  services 
and  protection  to  any  inquiring  friends.” 


OTHER  BENEFITS  PAID 

A  Friend's  Name  May  Be  In  This  List 

Dennis  Boomhower,  Westerlo,  N.  Y . —  37.14  Clarence  Lasher,  Scotia,  N.  Y.  117  86 

Auto  accident — fractured  nose,  cuts  Hit  by  car — fractured  leg,  rib . 

Blanch  Town,  So.  Dayton,  N.  Y .  225.00  Donald  Demick.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  . . 21.43 

Auto  accident — multiple  injuries  Auto  Accident— injured  knee 

Gloria  Jackson,  Moravia,  N.  Y . 34.28  Walter  Peterson.  Campbell,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Auto  aooident — cuts  and  bruises  Hit  by  car— fractured  leg.  cut  scalp 

Mildred  Philbrick.  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.  _  20.00  Herman  Reinhardt,  Ontario,  N,  Y.  .  190.00 

Fell  from  truck — injured  back  Auto  Accident — injured  hands,  knees,  face 

Thomas  Hoxie,  Sherburne,  N.  Y . .  150.00  Wayne  VanSteen,  North  Rose.  N.  Y .  67.00 

Auto  accident — cuts  and  bruises  Auto  Accident — injured  collarbone 

Robert  Johnson,  Cortland,  N.  Y . „ .  24,28  Grant  Maxson,  Pike,  N.  Y . . . .•  30,71 

Car  hit  insured — injured  back  Auto  Accident — injuries 

Floyd  Coe,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  . .  130.00  Henri  Picard,  Madawaska,  Me . . . 78.57 

Auto  accident — fractured  leg,  knee,  bruises  Hit  by  car — injured  leg,  bruises 

Ethel  Ornce,  Springville,  N.  Y .  130.00  Borden  Lasselle,  Burnham,  Me . . .  132.86 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs,  cuts  Auto  Accident — injured  brain,  fractured  ribs 

Jay  Giddings,  Thendara,  N.  Y.  . 45.72  Hilda  Harrington,  So.  Shaftsbury,  Vt . .  70.00 

Auto  accident — injured  chest,  hip,  leg  Auto  Accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises 

Louis  Lidano,  Herkimer.  N.  Y .  146.43  Walter  Myrick  Vergennes,  Vt _ _  102.86 

Truck  Accident — injured  ribs,  back  Auto  Accident — fractured  ribs,  cuts  and  bruises 

Fred  Lyng,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  _  260.00  Walter  Melnik,  Old  Deerfield,  Mass.  _  250.00 

Hit  by  car— fractured  hip  Auto  Accident — multiple  bruises,  concussion 

Nina  Douglass,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  _  185.72  Russell  Ackerman,  Ashland.  N.  H  _  31  42 

Auto  Accident — multiple  injuries  Hit  by  car — injured  knees 

Jane  Humphreys.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  _  130.00  Florence  Ackerman,  Ashland,  N.  H.  _ „„  260  00 

Auto  Accident — mangled  hand,  tendons  Struck  by  car — fractured  skull,  leg 

Raymond  Aungier,  Tully,  N.  Y .  88.57  Cyrus  Shelton,  Seymour,  Conn .  _  192  86 

Auto  Accident— fractured  ribs,  cuts  Truck  accident— injured  chest,  back,  knee 

John  Shafer,  Holcomb,  N.  Y - -  80.86  Raymond  White  Cranbury,  N.  J.  ..  >  loo  00 

Auto  Accident — cuts  and  bruises  Auto  Accident— fractured  rib,  injured  leg’" 

Raymond  Scott,  Deo.,  Thompson  Ridge,  N.Y.  1000.00  Elda  Galante.  Newton,  N.  J . .  110.71 

Auto  Accident — killed  instantly  Auto  Accident. — concussion,  injured  ankle 

Arthur  Tower,  Albion.  N.  Y.  - 80.00  Kelsey  Stone,  Pleasant  Mt..  Pa .  35.00 

Auto  Accident  fractured  ribs  Auto  Accident — injured  shoulder,  bruises 

Cecile  Solloway,  Oneonta,  N.  Y . : .  260.00  Gerald  McDonald,  Dushore  Pa.  _  247  14 

Auto  Accident — multiple  cuts  and  bruises  Auto  Accident— serious  injuries 

Anthony  Mateunas,  Fly  Creek.  N.  Y.  -  70.71  Sarah  Denney.  Union  Dale  Pa.  |!7I4 

Auto  Accident— cut  chin.  1  injuries  Auto  Accident— injured  neck,  bruises  "  ’  ‘ 

'Keefe  "Zfeowi  ‘PoCicie&  'KettecveeC 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  ot  Chicago 

N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


STOPS  LAYING  SLUMPS  FAST 


WHEN  BIRDS  ARE  OFF-FEED  WITH  COLDS  FROM  CHRONIC  RESPIRATORY 
DISEASE  (AIR  SAC),  NON-SPECIFIC  ENTERITIS,  BLUE  COMB.  RICKETS 


PART  OF  THE  SECRET 


GOES  IN 
DRINKING  WATER 

THUS  SICK  BIRDS  THAT 
WON’T  EAT  NOW  DRINK 
THEIR  WAY  TO  FAST 

RECOVERY 

v 

Like  humans  most  birds  stop  eating 
when  sick  and  feverish-looking.  But 
they  don’t  stop  drinking;  they  usually 
drink  more!  That’s  why  MYZON’s  ex¬ 
clusive  formula  in  drinking  water 
proves  so  effective !  Sick  birds  drink 
and  drink,  quickly  getting  MYZON’s 
wonder-working  ingredients  they  need 
to  fight  these  diseases,  to  hurry  them 
back  to  higher  egg  production,  to  build 
them  into  sturdier  birds ! 


EXCLUSIVE  MYZON  FORMULA 
CONTAINS  RQ-14,  EXCLUSIVE 
COMBINATION  DEVELOPED 
AFTER  SCIENCE  REPORTS:  - 
"ANTIBIOTICS  ALONE  ARE  NOT 
ENOUGH!" 

Yes,  amazing  new  MYZON  POULTRY 
BUILDER— developed  after  many  months  of 
hard,  patient  research  is  entirely  different 
from  anything  else  you’ve  seen  or  heard 
about!  MYZON  POULTRY  BUILDER  is 
more  than  an  antibiotic  preparation  to  fight 
disease  germs.  For.  wonderful  as  antibiotics 
are  in  overcoming  disease,  other  elements 
are  needed  to  rebuild  health.  From  MYZON 
your  birds  get  necessary  ingredients  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  appetite;  resistance  to  disease; 
to  build  bone  structure;  to  hurry  growth, 
produce  red-blood  cells;  .to  help  prevent 
Rickets,  thin-shelled  eggs;  to  improve  feather¬ 
ing  and  often  hatchability  when  there  are 
vitamin  deficiencies  —  and  to  get  ydu  extra 
eggs! 

Rigid  tests  (under 
normal  farm  condi¬ 
tions)  prove  MYZON 
does  everything  prom¬ 
ised!  Accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute.  Look  for  the 
name  “MYZON”  on 
the  label!  Then  get 
MYZON  POULTRY 
BUILDER  TODAY! 


You  Don’t  Change  Feed! 


Although  Individual  Experience  May  Vary,  You 
Must  Be  100%  Satisfied  With  Your  Very  First 
Package  of  MYZON  or  Your  Money  Refunded. 


MYZON  for  CALVES  Stops 
EVEN  WHITE  SCOURS 


Fights  Shipping  Fever,  Bacterial  Pneumonia  (Bronchitis) 

Goes  in  Drinking  Water, 

Milk,  Milk  Substitute 

YOU  DON’T  CHANGE  FEED 

CALVES  RECOVER  FASTER:  Great  new-  MYZON  CALF 
BUILDER  is  science’s  answer  to  a  problem  that,  has  long 
puzzled  both  dairymen  and  beef-growers:— what  to  do  about 
scours,  dysentery,  diarrhea!  Now  the  news  is  out!  ANTIBf- 
OTICS  ALONE  ARE  NOT  ENOUGH!  The  reason  why  MYZON 
— perfected  after  countless  in-the-field  and  laboratory  tests — 
combines  VITAMINS  with  antibiotic  to  get  CALVES  “GOING 
AGAIN,”  even  alter  b.’.d  attacks  of  bloody  scours,  white  scours,  black  scours,  dysen¬ 
tery.  diarrhea.  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER  STOPS  SCOURS  FASTER!  But,  instead  of 
standing  around  “between  life  and  death”  after  a  bad  attack  of  scours,  calves  seem 
to  snap  back  faster  than  you  thought  possible  when  given  MYZON’S  combination  of 
wonder-working  antibiotic  combined  with  vitamins  in  water,  milk,  or  milk  replacer. 
Remember,  calves  stop  eating  when  sick,  but  they  don’t  usually  stop  drinking.  They 
often  continue  to  drink,  thus  getting  plenty  of  MYZON  into  their  systems  to  STOP 
SCOURS.  Equally  important,  MYZON  also  helps  BLOCK  THEIR  RETURN  by  building 
up  resistance  to  these  diseases.  Get  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER,  TODAY!  Keep  on  hand, 
ready  for  emergencies.  AT  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE! 

Watch  Out  for  These  Danger  Signs  .  .  . 

COLDS,  RUNNY  NOSE,  COUGHING 

The  picture  at  left  shows  what  can  happen  to  your  calves — the  first  symptom  of  such 
serious  respiratory  diseases  as  SHIPPING  FEVER,  BACTERIAL  PNEUMONIA  (BRON¬ 
CHITIS,  PLEURISY).  Yes,  the  minute  you  recognize  “runny  nose,”  sneezing — the  first 
time  you  hear  one  of  your  calves  cough,  or  notice  that  it’s  having  trouble  breathing, 
don’t  delay  and  have  regrets!  Instead,  get  MYZON  CALF  BUILDER,  the  tested  new 
formula  that  fights  SHIPPING  FEVER,  BACTERIAL  PNEUMONIA  (BRONCHITIS). 
It’s  as  close  to  you  as  your  nearest  dealer. 

FIRST  CALF  EVER  SAVED  OUT  OF  ONE  PARTICULAR  COW 

“Three  of  my  bull  calves  came  down  with  Scours.  They  were  doing  very  badly.  I  tried  MYZON 
CALF  BUILDER — out  of  desperation.  I  put  it  in  skim  milk  according  to  directions.  One  of  my 
calves  was  out  of  a  cow  that  had  had  calves  for  the  last  3  years  that  only  lived  two  weeks.  But 
this  time  everything  was  different.  At  120  lbs.,  X  sold  the  three  calves  for  $20  apiece,  thanks  to 
MYZON  CALF  BUILDER.” 

J,  Bard,  Donovan,  Illinois 


Keeps  Egg  Production  Higher  Right 
Through  Damp,  Changing  Fall  Weather 
...Costs  Only  Pennies  a  Bird! 


NOW  GET  EXTRA  EGGS 
EVERY  MONTH  THIS 
SCIENTIFIC  WAY 

For  the  price  of  about  one  egg  a  bird, 
a  month  you  con  stop  these  costly 
laying  slumps. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  every  month  you 
may  be  losing  worthwhile  profits  because  of 
these  LAYING  SLUMPS.  Worse  yet,  you  may 
have  the  mistaken  idea  there’s  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it. 

But  now  you  can  get  those  extra  eggs  that 
are  ordinarily  lost-  to  these  diseases  that 
often  accompany  cold,  damp  weather.  Now 
you  can  give  your  birds  the  amazing  new 
scientific  MYZON  FORMULA  they  need  to 
help  ward  off  these  laying  slumps  that  cause 
heart-breaking  losses — right  in  the  drinking 
water,  without  changing  feed.  , 

Goes  to  Work  in  Minutes 


Diagram  showing  how  Myzon  fortified  water  by¬ 
passes  the  feed  in  the  crop,  stomach,  and  gizzard 
and  goes  directly  to  the  intestines  in  minutes. 


Research  scientists  believe  MYZON’S  exclu¬ 
sive  formula  goes 'to  work  in  minutes!  The 
reason?  MYZON  POULTRY  BUILDER  is 
carried  by  the  drinking  water  (rather  than 
feed).  Thus  most'MYZON  by-passes  the  feed 
in  the  stomach,  crop,  gizzard,  to  go  direct 


to  the  intestinal  tract  where  it  is  absorbed 
and  promptly  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body! 
No  wonder  then  MYZON  works  so  fast— so 
quickly  wards  off  the  diseases  listed  above. 

Now  Scientists  Say  That  Many 
Laying  Slumps  Are  Due  to 
Chronic  Respiratory  Disease 

that  often  accompany  changing  wea¬ 
ther  conditions.  For  only  a  few  cents 
a  month  per  bird  you  can  help  get 
these  many  extra  eggs  that  are  lost  to 
Colds  due  to  Chronic  Respiratory  Dis¬ 
ease,  Non-Specific  Enteritis,  Blue 
Comb. 

MYZON  POULTRY  BUILDER 
Helps  Prevent  and  Treat 

Colds  due  to  Chronic  Respiratory  Dis¬ 
eases  (Air  Sac),  Rickets,  Non  Specific 
Enteritis,  Blue  Comb,  Bone  Weakness, 
Thin  shelled  eggs,  Poor  Feathering, 
Scaly  Skins,  Anemia,  when  there  are 
vitamin  deficiencies. 

EGG  PRODUCTION  JUMPS  FROM  8  to  90 
PER  DAY 

“When  I  started  using  Myzon  last  fall  ni.v 
pullets  had  awful  colds  and  were  just  laying 
8  eggs  a  day.  I  got  Myzon  and  treated  for 
sick  birds  and  it  sure  did  the  job  in  a  hurry. 
Before  long  they  were  better  and  laying  from 
75  to  90  eggs  a  day.” 

Mrs.  Arthur^  Bell  —  Bowen,  Illinois 

MYZON  STOPPED  THE  COLDS  .  .  •  SOON 
GETTING  120  EGGS  FROM  150  HENS 

“I  started  feeding  Myzon  when  my  birds  had 
caught  cold  and  gone  way  down  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Myzon  Poultry  Builder  stopped  the 
colds  and  we  were  soon  getting  120  eggs 
from  our  150  hens.  Since  then  I  have  beer 
using  it  all  the  time  and  have  found  that 
the  hens  stay  healthy  and  I  don’t  have  the 
problems  I  had  in  past  years.” 

Carl  Nietnestein  —  Emerald,  Nebraska 


At  Better 


GET 

MYZON 

t 

Poultry 

Builder 

Dealers  Everywhere 


MYZON,  Inc.,  Dept.  29,  3129  West  47th  St.,  Chicago  37,  Illinois 
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Hampshire  Herd  Thrives 

On  1:20  Grain-Milk 


Rye  gross  pasture  is  one  of  management 
practices  helping  herd  average  11,500  lbs. 
milk  on  a  1  to  20  grain-milk  ratio. 

Ratio 


(Editor’s  Note:  As  Mr.  Corrow,  editor  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  says  in  this  article,  Roe  McDanolds  is  no 
“Johnny-come-lately”  in  ,  the  dairy  business.  It 
was  11  years  ago,  in  a  front  page  article,  that  we 
first  told  the  story  of  what,  this  New  Hampshire 
man  was  doing  to  get  high  production  on  little 
grain.  We  reported  that  from  1933  to  1945  he  had 
increased  milk  production  per  pound  of  grain  fed 
from  3.4  lbs.  to  10.7  lbs.  This  story  tells  how  he 
has  brought  production  up  to  20  lbs.  of  milk  for 
each  pound  of  grain.) 

HEN  you’re  learning  —  to  drive  a 
car,  fly  an  airplane,  play  ball  or 
what  have  you — the  instructor  tells 
you  to  “think  ahead.” 

Roe  McDanolds  whose  pasture 
program  firmly  clinched  the  second  place  ir 
the  New  England  Green  Pastures  Contest 
this  year  isn’t  a  beginner  by  any  means.  But 
he  farms  by  thinking  ahead  of  his  farm  — 
farms  with  his  head  and  with  his  heart. 

No  “Johnny  -  come  -  lately,”  McDanolds, 
after  more  than  25  years  on  this  106-tillable- 
acre  dairy  farm  still  admits  to  getting  “ex¬ 
cited”  about  growing  forage  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  a  quality  home-grown  feed  has  for  his 
cows. 

He’s  made  other  agriculturists  excited 
about  his  program,  too.  Back  during  the  war 
years,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration  took  a  close  look  at  his  methods. 
The  visitors  didn’t  have  to  dig  too  deeply  to 
discover  that  Roe’s  grain-milk  ratio  was  the 
nugget  in  his  haypile. 

The  Grafton  County  dairyman  is  putting 


By  H.  W.  CORROW 

out  milk  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  each 
pound  of  grain  fed — with  the  help  of  his  son, 
Richard  who  handles  the  field  crop  opera¬ 
tions  while  Roe  tends  the  chores. 

Together,  with  only  a  little  help  during 
haying  time,  they  produce  160,000  pounds  per 
man  from  their  30-milker  herd  with  the  Hol- 
steins  cooperating  to  th.e  tune  of  11,500 
pounds  per  cow.  Youngstock  number  23. 

Roe  isn’t  satisfied  with  just  the  forage  he 
can  make  around  his  place.  His  back  pasture, 
several  miles  away,  is  used  for  young  stock 
and  dry  cows  and  contains  33  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture,  25  of  which  have  been  cleared  from 
rough,  rocky  and  hilly  terrain  which  has  been 
used  continually  from  nearly  as  far  back  as 
Colonial  times. 

Using  a  heavy  drag  constructed  from  sec¬ 
tions  of  discarded  railroad  rails,  McDanolds, 
after  bulldozing  out  the  movable  rocks, 
stemmed  the  inroads  of  thistles  and  other  un¬ 
desirable  weeds.  Then  on  went  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  8-16-16,  some  $345  worth.  Limed 
and  seeded,  this  steep,  once  forbidding  slope 
produces  some  of  the  nicest  ladino  clover  and 
domestic  rye  grass  and  timothy  that  you’ll 
see  thanks  to  careful  attention  and  its  rich, 
heavy  soil. 

A  nearby  farm  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
McDanolds  team.  Here  they  turn  out  some 
of  the  most  toothsome  rye  grass,  hay  mixed 
with  Vernal  alfalfa  and  ladino  the  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  judges  have  set  their  eyes  on.  A  cutting 
made  early  in  September  produced  218  bales 
of  the  blue-ribbon  feed  from  2 i/£  acres.  It  runs 


between  40  and  50  pounds  a  bale,  is  fragrant, 
sweet  and  succulent. 

This  with  the  468  bales  of  rowen  timothy 
and  blue  grass  taken  from  5]/2  acres  and  270 
tons  of  grass  silage  put  up  this  spring  swell 
the  lofts  and  silos  against  the  winter.  The 
silage  is  fed  with  30  pounds  of  molasses  to  the 
ton.  The  silage  went  in  in  June  and  haying 
began  as  that  month  closed.  Forty  per  cent 
of  winter-fed  hay  is  second  cutting.  Oats  is 
used  as -a  nurse  crop. 

McDanolds  estimates  that  his  cows  start 
getting  their  winter  feed  in  the  barn  about 
November  10  each  year.  Last  year,  so  large 
was  his  supply,  500  bales  were  left  over.  This 
year  the  cows  were  turned  out  May  17 ;  usual¬ 
ly  it’s  earlier. 

State  Green  Pastures  judges  feel  that  dis¬ 
tinguishing  points  in  this  farmer’s  manage¬ 
ment  are  the  amounts  and  analyses  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  used.  They’re  just  about  what  the  doctor 
ordered — liberal  applications  of ’8-16-16  and 
10-10-10  which  Roe  mixes  himself.  And  a  24 
by  50-foot  roofed  manure  pit  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  expanded  adds  a  big  boost  in  the 
form  of  organic  matter.  The  structure’s  ce¬ 
ment  floor  is  sloped  so  the  spreader  can  be 
driven  down  into  the  supply,  filled  and  pulled 
out  with  ease  even  in  bad  weather. 

Going  onto  the  land  with  the  -fertilizer  is 
a  yearly  application  of  cobalt  sulfate  and  a 
one  to  60  application  of  a  mineral  supplement 
which  the  Green  Pastures  winner  feels  keeps 
his  cows  up  to  tick  while  they’re  fed  on  the 
low  grain  diet.  (Continued  on  Page  8) 


Announcing  G.L.F’s 


Annual  Fertilizer 


\  ■  '  j  ,  * 

Discount  Period 


ON  ALL  G.L.F.  SUPER  PUNT  FOODS 


$3.00  DISCOUNT  ENDS  —  DEC.  19 
$2.50  DISCOUNT  ENDS  —  JAN.  18 
$2.00  DISCOUNT  ENDS  —  FEB.  8 


Why  Order  Early? 


Your  G.L.F.  serves  over  120,000  farmers. 
Most  of  these  patrons  want  their  fertilizer  when 
they  need  it  in  the  spring.  This  means  that  most 
of  the  year’s  fertilizer  volume  must  go  through 
your  local  G.L.F.  Service  Agency  within  a  few 
days. 

To  prevent  a  bottleneck  and  to  better  serve 
each  member,  your  G.L.F.  must  move  some  of 
this  fertilizer  before  the  spring  rush.  That’s  why 
your  early  order  means  better  G.L.F.  service  and 
greater  dollar  savings  for  you. 


What  About  Price  Changes? 


If  fertilizer  prices  should  drop,  you  are  pro¬ 
tected  and  your  bill  will  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
Fair  dealing  with  all  members  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  G.L.F. 


Which  Analysis  Is  the  Best  Buy? 


High  analysis  fertilizers  give  you  the  most 
plant  food  for  your  dollar.  Though  high  analysis 
costs  more  per  ton  than  regular  grades,  the  more 
concentrated  fertilizers  are  cheaper  to  ship,  take 
less  -handling  and  require  less  storage  space. 
These  savings  make  it  possible  for  you  to  feed 
your  crops  at  a  lower  cost  per  acre. 


What  About  Granular? 


What  is  the  Best  Way  to  Store 
Your  Fertilizer? 


SAVE  MORE! 

By  trucking  G.L.F.  Super  Plant 
Foods  direct  from  the  plant  you 
can  cut  your  bill  even  more. 
Check  with  your  nearest  G.L.F. 
Fertilizer  Plant  today  for  com¬ 
plete  discount  information. 


Cooperative  G.LF.  Exchange,  Inc. 


G.L.F  Super  Plant  Foods 


Quality  That  Pays  Off  on  the  Farm 


GIF, 

Qualu 
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All  G.L.F.  Granular  Plant  Foods  are  included 
in  the  discount  program.  Granular  is  designed  to 
eliminate  common  storage  problems  and  to  flow 
evenly  from  your  equipment.  Mechanical  condi¬ 
tion  is  guaranteed  on  all  granular  and  single 
strength  powdered  fertilizers. 


Any  dry  well- ventilated  place  is  good.  For  best 
results  stack  it  on  a  clean  dry  floor.  If  necessary 
to  store  on  dirt  or  concrete,  first  cover  floor  with 
boards  or  tar  paper.  Be  sure  that  floors  are  free 
of  nails  or  projections. 

Stacks  of  powdered  fertilizers  should  be  piled 
no  more  than  ten  bags  high.  Granular  offers  no 
stacking  problem. 

Avoid  leaky  roofs  and  walls  which  have  a 
tendency  to  sweat. 


(ORE  ON  TRESPASS 
I  ABILITY 

N  Page  3  of  your  November  3  issue, 
you  quote  the  New  York  Conserva- 
jon  Law,  Section  370,  as  follows,  that 
farmer  must  post  his  land  to  keep 
rom  being  sued.  ' 

The  new  amendment  passed  July  1, 
056,  and  introduced  by  Robert  E.  Mc- 
iwen  of  Ogclensburg,  and  in  the  assem- 
ly  by  Leo  A.  Lawrence,  of  Herkimer, 
fas  designed  to  make  it  clear  that  an 
wner,  lessee  or  occupant  of  premises, 
whether  or  not  'posted  owes  no  duty  to 
;eep  the  premises  safe  for  entry  or  use 
y  others,  for  hunting,  fishing,  trapping 
it  training  dogs,  or  to  give  warning  of 
iazardous  conditions. 

The  new  section  also  makes  it  clear 
that  an  owner  lessee  or  occupant  of 
premises  •  whether  or  not  posted  owes 
so  duty  to  keep  the  premises  safe  or 
incur  liability  to  others  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  person  to  whom  permis¬ 
sion  might  be  given. 

— E.J.P.,  Conn. 

—  a.  a.  — 

SUGGESTS  A  THIRD 
PARTY 

S  a  subscriber  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  I  believe  you  are  doing 
our  country  a  great  service,  but  am 
sorry  the  city  workers  and  unionists  do 
not  get  your  sound  ideas.  In  my  little 
way  may  I  offer  my  thanks  for  your 
service  to  our  country? 

What  we  need  is  to  teach  both  major 
parties  a  lesson  and  possibly  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  permanent  third  par¬ 
ty  to  which  conservatives  can  rally. 

What  Coleman  Andrews  and  Mr. 
Bricker  want  is  to  abolish  the  Federal 
income  tax,  curb  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  stop  Federal  deficits, 
Mock  Federal  aid  to  education,  pro¬ 
hibit  the  ‘‘union  shop,”  desocialize  agri¬ 
culture,  avoid  world  government,  end 
Foreign  aid,  stop  immigration,  and  re¬ 
verse  the  trend  toward  socialism. 

Andrew’s  platform  is  what  you  and  I 
believe.  A  Conservative  platform  is 
"’hat  this  country  needs  and  must  have. 

— E.  Lje  M.x  Vt. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ENJOYS  "KERNELS" 

Bear  Mr.  Milliman: 

We  have  never  met.  And  we  may 
cever  meet.  That  is  especially  why  I 
vant  to  tell  you  that  the  honor  accord- 

"  ■—  —  —  Ml  '  ■  ' 

c°untry 

STORIES 


Oil  A  call! 

By  E.  L.  VAN  DYKE 

ENRY  L — ,my  neighbor,  had  long 
dreamed  of  visiting  New  York 
-ity.  So,  hiring  a  helper  for  the  time 
le  would  be  gone,  he  set  out  for  the 
city,  arriving  Friday.  He  would,  he 
decided,  remain  until  Monday. 

Hazy  on  directions,  he  was  relieved 
0  see  a  policeman,  and  pulled  his  car 
lP  at  a  curb,  directly  in  front  of  a  fire 
tydrant. 

The  officer  frowned  sternly  at  the 
%ht  of  the  hydrant  thus  blocked  off. 

"Going  to  be  here  long?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

Henry  L — waved  a  deprecating  hand. 

"Oh,  two  or  three  days,”  said  he. 


ed  to  you  by  Rutgers  University  has 
greatly  pleased  me.  You  see,  I  am  one 
of  the  host  of  your  admirers  whose 
pleasure  is  heightened  by  the  things 
that  you  say  and  see. 

Your  ‘‘Kernels,  Screenings  and  Chaff” 
is  mostly  kernels.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  very  list  of  activities  in  which  you 
have  had  a  distinguished  role,  that  you 
have  had  but  little  time  for  either 
screenings  or  chaff  in  your  productive 
life  to  date. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  to  read  what 
you  think.  Thanks  very  much  for  the 
extension  of  that  privilege  to  all  of  us 
who  subscribe  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.—  G.F.,  Penna. 

—  A.  A.  — 

ONE  WAY  TO  START 
A  EIRE 

VER  THE  past  few  years  we  have 
been  reading  and  hearing  about  the 
disastrous  loss  of  well-filled  barns  due 
to  uhexplained  fires. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  feel  I 
know  of  one  source  of  such  fires.  One 
day  I  was  visiting  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  After  he  finished  smoking  his 
cigarette  he  just  flipped  it  away.  Now 
here  is  the  amazing  truth  about  what 
could  have  been  a  serious  fire. 

As  we  all  know,  the  starling  family 
of  birds  are  great  nesters  and  as  they 
very  seldom  build  a  nest  of  their  own 
they  very  often  lay  their  eggs  in  barns 
where  a  supply  of  old  straw  and  hay 
offer  ideal  nests. 

As  we  talked  a  starling  suddenly 
flew  down,  picked  up  the  live  cigarette 
butt  and  flew  directly  through  a  crack 
in  the  side  of  the  barn.  Since  this  hap¬ 
pened  last  summer  when  things  were 
really  dry  no  time  was  lost  in  trying  to 
get  at  that  hot  butt. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  wind  and 
my  friend  promptly  removed  the  boards 
each  side  of  the  crack  and  was  able  to 
remove  the  nest  before  a  fire  developed. 

Since  I  am  an  exempt  volunteer  fire¬ 
man  I  very  well  know  the  terrible  loss 
and  threat  to  life  and  property  a  farm 
fire  can  be. 

If  I  can  caution  our  readers  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  this  most  unbelievable  cause  of 
fire,  I  feel  a  service  has  been  rendered 
which  can  save  untold  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  investment,  toil  and 
sweat  which  all  of  us  farmers  must  do 
to  get  our  crops  in.  —  William  A. 
Berndt,  Nexo  York. 

—  a.  a.  — 

RIPENING  TOMATOES 

N  THE  Question  Box  in  the  Oct.  20 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  you 
say  the  best  way  to  handle  green  toma¬ 
toes  when  frost  threatens  so  that  they 
will  ripen  for  home  use  is  to  store  them 
where  temperature  is  60-70°  Fahren¬ 
heit.  I  would  like  to  amend  that  a  little, 
for  it  is  my  experience  that  they  ripen 
better  by  pulling  up  vines  and  hanging 
them  in  a  cool  place,  around  50°  to  60°. 

I  have  some  hanging  in  the  cellar, 
which  is  around  that  temperature, 
which  are  ripening  much  better  and 
faster  than  otherwise.  I’ve  tried  stor¬ 
ing  them  in  boxes  with  paper  wrapped 
around  them  and  also  have  pulled  the 
vines  and  placed  them  in  a  heap  and 
covered  them  with  old  bags  or  papers 
at  night  and  removed  the  covers 
through  the  day,'  but  they  are  more  apt 
to  rot.  This  year  I  have  hung  them  in 
the  cellar  and  that  is  proving  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  ripening.  Trusting  this  may 
be  of  some  use  to  you. — D.F.}  Maine 
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to  the  pipe  smoker  and  roll-your-owner  on  your  list 

Cool  and  comfortable  in  a  pipe  .  .  .  easy  rolling, 
naturally  tasty  in  a  makin’s  cigarette.  Prince 
Albert  is  the  perfect  Christmas  gift  for  your  men. 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  SMOKING  TOBACCO! 
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THE  EDITH  111  AL  PAGE 


NO  TIME  TO  GIVE  UP 


I  T  HAS  now  been  determined,  by  its  own  legal 
staff,  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
no  right  to  issue  a  permit  to  anyone  to  develop 
Niagara  power.  This  is  at  least  a  moral  victory 
for  free  enterprise.  What  is  hard  to  understand 
is  why  it  took  the  legal  minds  so  long  to  reach 
this  conclusion  when  it  was  plainly  stated  in  the 
1950  treaty  with  Canada  that  Congress  would 
decide  who  should  develop  the  United  States’ 
share  of  power. 

Now,  we  understand,  the  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  will  challenge  in  the  courts  the 
constitutionality  of  that  part  of  the  treaty.  In 
other  words,  the  bureaucrats  are  going  to  use 
more  thousands  of  taxpayers’  dollars  to  fight 
against  a  basic  American  principle,  and  against 
their  own  New  York  State  Constitution,  under 
which  the  courts  have  ruled  the  State  shall  erect 
public  utilities  onl^,  when  free  enterprise  com¬ 
panies  are  unable  of  unwilling  to  do  so. 

If  the  Power  Authority  follows  the  pattern  of 
some  other  appointed  subdivisions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  they  will  drag  the  case  along,  using  your 
money  and  mine  for  batteries  of  lawyers  and 
expensive  consultants  whose  aim  will  be  to  take 
authority  from  our  elected  Congress  and  give 


it  to  another  bureau.  It’s  another  example  of 


government  using  taxpayers’  money  to  oppose 
the  basic  principle  of  free  enterprise  in  America. 
Another  example  of  men  whose  salaries  we  pay, 
using  our  money  to  fight  for  a  socialistic  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  give  them  more  control  over  us, 
more  jobs  to  hand  out. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  the  private  utilities 
who  stand  ready  to  invest  $400,000,000  of  their 
shareholders’  funds  in  the  development  of  Niag¬ 
ara  without  tax  money,  also  have  the  courage  to 
fight  this  newest  attempt  to  gain  the  authority 
to  take  us  another  step  toward  socialism. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  be  even  more  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control,  and  don’t  want  to  pay  for 
someone  else’s  electricity  in  your  tax  bill,  let 
your  Congressmen  know  how  you  feel. 


HOW  MUCH  GRAIN? 


IN  RECENT  issues  we  have  told  about  several 

dairymen  who  feed  grain  to  the  dairy  herd  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  to  7/ pounds  of  milk.  Roe 
McDanolds,  whose  story  appears  on  page  one  of 
this  issue,  goes  far  beyond  that.  Be  sure  to 
read  it. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  grain  you  should 
feed  on  your  farm,  but  we  do  believe  that  some 
dairymen  feed  heavier  than  the  most  profitable 
level.  Some  dairymen,  we  believe,  could  end  the 
year  with  a  higher  net  profit  by  studying  their 
cows,  and  their  records,  and  changing  their  feed¬ 
ing  practices. 

Everyone  agrees  that  cows  must  be  fed  liber¬ 
ally  to  produce  heavily.  The  answer  to  lower 
grain  consumption  is  to  supply  more  and  better 
roughage. 


GETTING  ALE  THE  CONSUMER’S 
DOLLAR 


’’J’  HERE  IS  MUCH*  talk  about  the  wide  spread 
between  what  the  farmer  gets  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays.  One  way  to  get  the  full  retail  price 
is  to  produce  and  consume  more  food  on  the 
farm. 

Recently  when  I  admired  a  farm  freezer, 
the  owner  told  me  that  the  average  cash  food 


bill  for  the  family  of  eight  was  right  around  $22 
a  week.  He  estimated  that  their  farm  garden 
produced  food  with  a  retail  value  of  $500  a  year, 
not  including  the  eggs  from  a  small  farm  flock 
or  the  meat  and  milk  produced  on  the  farm. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  be  thinking  about  next 
year’s  garden.  Why  not  plan  to  make  it  the  best 
ever?  The  modern  farm  freezer  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  possibilities  because  you  can  easily 
have  something  on  the  table  every  day  in  the 
year  which  is  home  grown,  and,  besides  the 
money  saved,  you  will  eat  better. 


OUR  FARM  GROUPS  ARE  STRONG 


WHEA  A  DOLLAR  WAS  A  DOLLAR 


W  HEN  I  was  about  five  years  old  I  hired  out 
to  my  Dad  for  $30  a  month  during  the 
month'  of  November,  agreeing  to  pay  him  $29 
of  that  $30  for  my  board  and  room.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  I  got  a  great  big  silver  dollar  and 
used  it  to  buy  Christmas  presents  for  every 
member  of  my  family. 

Again,  when  I  was  14  or  15  years  old  I  picked 
a  milk  pail  full  of  strawberries  back  in  an  old 
meadow  a  mile  or  so  from  home.  Coming  down 
the  abandoned  road  on  my  way  back,  I  saw 
something  gleaming  in  the  grass  and  dirt.  Dig¬ 
ging  it  out  I  found  it  was  a  silver  dollar.  That 
was  one  of  the  biggest  days  I  can  remember. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  inflation  is  the 
loss  of  respect  on  the  part  of  both  old  and  young 
for  the  good  old  dollar.  The  fifty-cent  dollar 
_comes  easy  and  goes  easy.  Wages  and  income 
look  bigger  than  they  are,  and  there’s  little  in¬ 
centive  to  save. 


SERVE  MILK  EVERYWHERE 


“If  we  ever  get  smart  enough  in  this  country 
to  make  it  as  easy  for  a  kid  to  buy  a  small 
bottle  of  milk  as  it  is  for  him  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
a  lot  of  other  things,  both  the  dairy  industry 
and  the  kids  will  be  better  off.” 

— Babson  Bros.  Co. 

rJ'1  HE  above  statement  has  been  used  extensiv 
ly  in  advertising  the  Surge  Milking  Machi 
and  on  thousands  of  blotters  distributed 
Babson  Bros.  Co.,  where  they  would  do  the  mo! 
good.  This  is  another  example  of  how  mar| 
business  organizations  are  doing  everything  tb 
can  to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk. 

Are  we  as  farmers  seeing  to  it  that  milk 
served  at  every  farm  dinner  and  picnic,  and 
our  own  tables  at  home? 


J ^  NNUAL  MEETINGS  of  one  National  and 
several  State-wide  farm  organizations  have 
been  held  in  New  York  during  the  past  two 
months.  At  least  one  American  Agriculturist 
editor  has  attended  each  meeting  and,  without 
exception,  has  returned  to  the  office  reporting 
greater  member-interest  and  enthusiasm  than 
seen  in  years. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  the  new  vitality 
in  our  farm  organizations. 

1.  The  cost-price  squeeze  has  made  us  as 
farmers  more  aware  than  ever  to  the  need 
to  stick  together. 

2.  Government  programs  have  demonstrated 
that  legislation  can  have  a  greater  bearing 
on  our  income  than  what  we  can  do  on  our 
own  farms. 

3.  We  learn  what  our  organization  leaders 
have  done  and  what  they  plan  to  do  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  of  individual  members. 

4.  We  can  choose  the  men  we  want  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  our  organizations  —  and  in¬ 
struct  them,  through  resolutions  passed  by 
the  majority,  on  action  we  want  taken, 
whether  it  be  within  the  organization, 
through  state  or  national  legislation,  and 
even  in  world  affairs. 

And  finally,  we  have  found  through  experience 
that,  being  completely  overshadowed  by  nearby 
•millions  of  non-farmers,  we  must  enlarge  and 
constantly  improve  our  own  farm  organizations 
that  they  may  be  as  strong,  especially  in  lead¬ 
ership,  as  anywhere  in  America. 


A  PLACE  FOR  BEEF  STOCK 


A  STUDY  MADE  by  Kendall  S.  Carpent 
and  reported  in  the  New  York  State  Colle; 
of  Agriculture’s  publication,  “Farm  Economics 
shows  that  raising  beef  has  been  a  very  profii 
able  enterprise  in  recent  years  on  the  39  Ne 
York  farms  where  the  study  was  made.  It  we 
figured  that  the  return  per  hour  of  labor  we 
$1.06.  . 

With  lower  beef  prices  the  picture  has  change 
somewhat,  and  the  statement  concludes  b 
saying: 

“Farmers  who  produce  beef,  however,  ma 
expect  to  (1)  have  a  reasonably  good  market  fc 
their  roughage  and  other  feed;  (2)  get  reasor 
able  wages  for  the  time  spent  on  the  enterprisi 
and  (3)  have  the  manure  for  use  on  their  crops 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  tb 
number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  Northeast  in  recer 
years,  and  apparently  with  lower  prices  there 
still  a  place  for  them  on  many  of  our  farms. 


NO  FUTURE  FOOD  SHORTAGE 


I  N  only  sixteen  years,  since  1940,  the  popul 
A  tion  has  jumped  30  million.  It  will  total  20] 
million  in  a  few  years.  Therefore,  some  exper 
are  worried  that  America  will  one  day  fa 
famines  like  those  that  exist  in  over-populatei 
countries. 

But  with  all  of  the  increase  in  population  th 
has  already  taken  place  our  worst  food  problei 
still  is  surplus.  With  the  help  of  science  and  m 
chinery,  farmers  will  always  produce  enoug 
food  in  this  cquntry  providing  they  get  a  fa 
living  price  for  it.  For  example,  take  whea 
Thirty  years  ago  the  average  production  W£ 


about  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  Now  the  nation 
average  is  18,  and  in  New  York  State  it 
around  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Another  factor  rapidly  growing  in  importan 
in  our  food  picture  are  the  synthetics  or  artifice 
food  substitutes,  some  of  which  are  difficult  t 
tell  from  the  real  ones. 


EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 


O 


NE  DAY  Adam  told  Eve  he  was  going  out  hun 


ms 


and  would  soon  return.  However,  he  di 


not  come  back  until  fairly  late,  and  Eve  was  reall 
angry.  ■ 

“What  have  you  been  doing  all  day?”  she  aske< 
“I  am  sure  you  are  hiding  something.  Did  y° 
meet  anybody?” 

“You  know  quite  well  there  is  no  other  huma 


being  here.” 

With  that,  Adam  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  wer 
to  sleep.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  asleep,  Eve,  s  1 


full  of  suspicion,  began  to  count  his  ribs 
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\A's  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

BOPS:  CORN  crop  forecast  at  3,012,000,000  bu.  is  5%  above  last  year  and 
wmmmmmm  the  second  biggest.  WHEAT  estimate  on  Nov.  1  was  975  million 
a.,  4%  above  last  year,  but  15%  below  average.  BARLEY  crop  is  down  7% 
•om  last  year.  OATS  are  down  23%  from  last  year.  SOYBEAN  estimate  drop- 
ed  some,  but  is  still  25%  above  last  year.  HAY  crop  is  2%  below  last  year. 

OTATOES:  Estimate  of  fall  potatoes  is  167  million  cwt,  13%  above  last 
year.  November  forecast  of  fall  potatoes  was  up  1,983,000  cwt. 
ibove  the  October  1  forecast  due  to  increases  in  Maine  and  several  central 


v 
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states. 


Cold  weather  in  Maine  was  reported  as  having  damaged  potatoes  from  5% 
i|  in  Russet  Burbanks  to  perhaps  25%  for  round  white  varieties. 

Fall  crop  potato  estimate  in  8  eastern  states  is  66,066,000  cwt.  as  compared 
4  61,595,000  cwt.  last  year,  and  a  5  year  average  of  61,110,000.  Total  U.rS.  Po- 
la  to  production  is  up  about  17  million  cwt.  above  last  year. 

IPPLES:  Most  recent  estimate  for  apples  is  96  million  bu.,  9%  below 

last  year  and  below  average.  Stocks  of  apples  and  canned  apples 


o|  >re  below  last  year.  The  New  York  apple  crop  is  31%  below  last  year,  and  9% 
How  the  10  year  average.  Compared  to  last  year,  U.  S.  apple  production  is 
town  11%  in  eastern  states,  down  23%  in  western  states,  but  up  34%  in  cen¬ 
tral  states. 

Apples  in  cold  storage  as  of  November  1  in  New  York  State  totaled  6,706,000 
last  year,  8,116,000  bu. 

BEANS:  Weather  has  been  excellent  for  harvesting  New  York  dry  bean 

crop.  Estimated  New  York  production  is  1,434,000  one  hundred 
.  bags  as  compared  to  954,000  last  year.  U.  S.  estimate  is  16,977,000  bags  com- 
|pared  to  16,968,000  bags  last  year. 

CABBAGE:  The  1956  early  fall  cabbage  crop  is  50%  above  last  year  and 
15%  above  average.  Late  fall  cabbage  production  is  more  than 
■double  last  year’s  small  crop  and  23%  above  average.  Prices  have  been  discour- 
pgingly  low. 

DAIRY:  October  U.  S.  milk  production  was  2%  above  October  1956  and 
10%  above  the  5  year  average.  The  seasonal  decline  has  been  less 
Ithan  normal.  Estimate  of  1957  milk  production  is  between- 129  billion  and  130 
■billion  lbs.  as  compared  to  a  little  over  127  billion  lbs.  this  year.  Production  will 
fontinue  to  exceed  demand. 

POUETRY:  During  October,  U.  S.  hens  produced  4%  more  eggs  than 

they  did  in  October  last  year.  This  was  due  to  1%  more  hens 
Iplus  higher  production  per  hen.  Potential  layers  (which  included  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  not  yet  laying)  were  estimated  on  November  1  as  being  1%  fewer  than  the 
|year  previous. 

Chances  for  any  considerable  increase  in  egg  prices  for  two  to  three  months 
■are  small. 

(machinery  costs:  Figures  indicate  that  you  can  have  either  too 

little  or  too  much  equipment.  Professor  C.  A. 
(Bratton  of  Cornell  says  that  while  machinery  is  a  must,  high  equipment  costs 
plus  too  big  an  investment  can  put  a  farmer  out  of  business. 

Careful  figures  on  200  Central  New  York  farms  in  1955  indicated  that  on  the 
[average  a  machinery  investment  between  $7,000  and  $9,000,  which  figured  to 
be  $89  per  cow,  had  the  highest  labor  income.  Your  management  job  is  to  figure 
put  the  most  profitable  amount  of  equipment  on  your  farm. 

BRIEFS:  Total  U.  S.  purchases  to  bolster  prices  under  the  special  buying 
program  started  this  fall,  have  totaled  59,513,000  lbs.  of  ham- 
Jburger,  26,754,000  lbs.  of  turkey,  434,253  cases  of  eggs,  and  1,332,000  lbs.  of  lard. 

According  to  the  USDA,  state  and  local  taxes  on  farms  in  the  past  year  were 

3 about  7  %  higher  than  the  year  previous  and  only  three  states  failed  to  increase 
toeir  state  taxes  during  that  time.  —Hugh  Cosline 

f'rvi  *  **  '  t  1  -. 

ig.Song  of  the  Lazy  rah 

SOME  optimistic  folks  contend  that 
we  could  very  quickly  mend  the 
surplus  ailments  that  beset  most 
farmers  and  keep  us  in  debt.  Just 
take  the  extra  stuff,  they  say,  and 
use  it  in  a  brand-new  way;  make  mo¬ 
tor  fuel  from  out  of  corn,  put  cotton 
that  cannot  be  worn  to  work  somehow 
in  industry,  or  hunt  the  world  around 
to  see  if  there  ain’t  something  else  to 
grow  besides  the  same  old  crops  we 
know.  I  think  “chemurgy”  is'  the 
name  most  often  used  by  those  who 
claim  that  using  more,  not  growing 
less,  is  how  to  solve  our  surplus  mess. 

This  plan  is  fine  in  theory,  but  even 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ain’t  too 
much  evidence  ’twould  help  in  dollars 
and  in  cents.  I  doubt  that  it  would 
hqlp  at  all  to  use  more  corn  for  alco¬ 
hol,  our  preacher  keeps  reporting  how 
that  market’s  saturated  now.  And  any 
brand-new  crop  that  would  bring 
Profits  that  were  very  good  would  soon  be  grown  in  such  supply  that  it 
Would  also  pile  up  high.  No  sir,  I  think  my  farming  plan  is  still  the  best 
devised  by  man:  Work  half  as  hard  and  there  would  be  no  surpluses  at 
all>  by  gee. 


Don't  let  "Shrinking  Horsepower" 
smother  your  tractors  performance 


We  don’t  have  to  tell  you  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  keep  the  full,  efficient 
horsepower  of  your  tractor.  Yet, 
chances  are  you  lose  a  little  every 
time  you  use  it. 

What  causes  this  loss  of  power?  A 
gradual  build-up  of  harmful  deposits 
inside  the  combustion  chambers ! 

That’s  why  it’s  so  important  to  use 
Gulfpride  H.D.  Select.  It’s  the  world's 
only  motor  oil  super-refined  by  the 
exclusive  Alchlor  Process  to  combat 
engine  deposits  and  “shrinking  horse¬ 
power.” 


It  fights  power-loss  three  ways !  First, 
GulfprideH.D.  Select  controls  carbon, 
the  cause  of  pre-ignition,  knock  and 
overheating.  Second,  it  guards  against 
acids  and  corrosion.  And  third,  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  toughest  protective  film  ever 
developed  in  a  motor  oil  —  assures 
minimum  oil  consumption  for  the  life 
of  your  tractor. 

Get  Gulfpride  H.D.  Select  in  eco¬ 
nomical  5-gal.  re-usable  cans.  It’s 
available  in  the  exact  grade  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer  of  your 
tractor  for  each  season  of  the  year. 


Gulfpride  h.d.  Select 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  MOTOR  OIL 


For  top  performance  Go  Gulf  all  the  way 


Gulf  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease  saves  you  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  bother  of  keeping  many  separate  greases 
on  hand. 

Gulf  Multi-Purpose  Gear  Lubricant  is  excellent 
for  all  conventional  transmissions  and  differentials. 

Thrifty  Farmers  Go  Gulf 
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IN  ADDITION  to  a  sizeable  dairy 
business  of  sixty  cows,  there  are  two, 
interesting  sidelines  on  the  farm  of 
Clayton  Ward  at  Whitehall,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  New  York.  The  farm  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  northern  tip  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  and  about  half  the  farm  is 
actually  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

In  some  years  the  family  has  trapped 
as  many  as  1,000  muskrats.  Last  year 
the  crop  was  nearer  500  and  the  price 
was  $1.25  compared  to  $1.80  a  year 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Some  relaxation  is  necessary  to 
people  of  every  degree:  the  head  that 
thinks  and  the  hand  that  labors  must 
have  some  little  time  to  recruit  their 
diminished  powers. — Bernard  Gilpin 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

ago  and  a  high  several  years  ago  of 
around  $4.00. 

A  part  of  the  farm  consists  of  about 
75  acres  of  marshland  and  when  the 
ice  goes  out  in  the  spring  the  muskrat 
harvest  begins.  When  the  water  is  high, 
many  traps  are  set  on  wooden  floats, 
which  have  a  great  attraction  for  these 
fur  bearers. 

I  have  heard  many  times  about  the 
advantage  of  eating  woodchucks  but 
until  my  visit  with  the  Wards  I  had 
never  heard  of  eating  muskrats.  They 
tell  me,  however,  that  they  sell  some 
meat  at  250  a.  lb.  to  customers  who 
come  to  the  farm  for  it. 

The  other  sideline  is  growing  birds- 
foot  trefoil.  After  the  birdsfoot  seed  is- 
combined  the  hay  (or  straw)  makes 
excellent  roughage. 


Cows  Plus  Two 


Siilelines 


Grass  in  the  birdsfoot  is  a  problem 
and  this  fall  Clayton  planned  to  use  a 
chemical  called  Dalapon  in  October  to 
kill  the  grass,  thus  making  the  birds¬ 
foot  seed  free  of  grass  seed. 

The  labor  is  done  on  the  farm  by 
Clayton,  his  wife,  and  his  dad,  who  is 
over  80  and  is  (or  should  be)  taking  it 
easy.  Clayton  is  the  only  man  I  have 
ever  known  who  is  willing  to  say  in 
front  of  his  wife  that  she  does  more 
work  than  he  does.  He  told  me  to  be 
sure  and  mention  it!  It’s  often  time,  but 
most  of  us  hesitate  to  let  our  wives 
know  we  know  it! 

The  barn  is  a  pen  stable  set  up  with 
a  milking  parlor  and  a  bulk  tank.  In 
addition  to  the  sidelines  mentioned, 
Clayton  sells  close  to  400,000  lbs,  of 
milk  a  year. 

The  Wards  got  started  in  birdsfoot 
trefoil  seed  eight  years  ago  when  his 
brother  brought  home  a  few  handfuls 
of  seed.  It  was  sown  on  %  acre  and  last 
year  he  harvested  about  200  lbs.  of 
certified  Viking  seed  and  about  a  ton 
of  common  Empire  seed. — H.L.C. 


i.  The  barn  on  the  Ward  farm  is  a  pe 

« 

'  stable  set  up  for  cow  comfort  on 
work-saving. 


1 


•db-  With  a  milking  parlor  and  a  pipeli 
to  the  bulk  tank,  Clayton,  with  the  he 
of  his  wife,  finds  milking  a  relative 
easy  task. 
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Time  For  Community  v 
Work  and  a  Little  Fun 


[ILL  BENSLEY  is  a  young  farm¬ 
er  who  believes  in  a  two  man 
I  farm.  “If  I  were  alone,”  he  said, 
“it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  whole  family  to  take  off  for  a 
week’s  fishing  trip  in  Canada.  Neither 
could  I  spend  the  time  I  do  in  farm  or¬ 
ganization  and  community  work.  As  it 
was,  we  had  a  wonderful  time  and  when 
we  returned,  Ralph  Smith  and  his 


family  took  a  week’s  vacation.” 

Bill  hgs  a  herd  of  40  producing  Hol- 
steins  and  30  head  of  young  stock  just 
outside  Springville  in  Erie  County, 
New  York.  The  latest  yearly  record 
is  approximately  13,000  lbs.  of  milk  and 
476  lbs.  of  fat.  » 

“Best  of  all,”  says  Bill,  “all  but  one 
of  the  herd  were  raised  on  the  farm.” 
Bill  is  justifiably  proud  of  a  “Pro¬ 


gressive  Breeders’  Award”  received  in 
1955. 

Bill  and  his  father  made  a  farm  pond 
in  1930,  and  in  the  fall  of  1955,  Bill 
cleaned  it  thoroughly  and  did  some 
bulldozing  to  enlarge  it.  It  is  a  favorite 
summer  spot  for  their  four  children, 
not  to  mention  their  parents  and 
friends. 

The  day  I  visited  the  farm,  storm 
clouds  were  threatening  and  Bill  and 
Ralph  were  baling  alfalfa  which  they 
admitted  was  a  little  too  green.  They 
were  planning  to  avoid  deep  piling,  to 
watch  it  closely,  and  to  break  open 
the  bales  if  the  heating  became  severe. 

All  the  hay  on  the  farm  is  alfalfa 


and  timothy,  a  large  part  of  the  pas 
ture  is  birdsfoot  and  75%  of  the  grai 
fed  to  the  herd  is  raised  on  the  farn 
Bill  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Yor 
State  College  of  Agriculture  an 
around  1940  was  a  pitcher  on  the  Coi 
nell  baseball  team. — H.L.C. 

★  ★★★★★★★* 

Even  if  the  time  for  action  has 
gone  by,  the  time  for  extracting  a 
lesson  from  history  is  ever  at  hand 
for  those  who  are  wise. 

— Demosthenes 

★  ★★★★★★★* 


While  Ralph  drives  the  tractor.  Bill  is  loading  bales  of  alfalfa  on  a  frailer.  The  pond  on  the  Bensley  farm  is  a  favorite  spot  for  the  family  and  friends. 
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Mew  germ-starving  drug 

controls  stubborn  mastitis 


Nitrofurazone  in  Pen-FZ, 
plus  good  management, 
prevents  losses  even 
where  "wonder  drugs" 
have  lost  their  punch 

If  mastitis  is  a  problem  in  your  herd,  there’s 
new  help  at  hand . . .  even  for  stubborn  cases. 

It’s  Dr.  Hess  Pen-FZ  —  a  new  treatment 
that  controls  mastitis  quickly  —  and  gets 
your  cows  back  in  the  milking  line  fast  — 
for  full,  profitable  milk  production. 

Pen-FZ  combines  a  revolutionary  new 
drug  and  low-level  penicillin.  This  new  drug 
is  nitrofurazone ...  a  member  of  the  powerful 
nitrofuran  family ...  a  proven  germ  killer. 

Nitrofurazone  is  a  man-made  chemical 
that’s  friendly  to  udder  tissue,  but  upsets 
■  a  germ’s  life  cycle.  Makes  germs  starve 
themselves  to  death . . .  fast.  It  kills  the  four 
kinds  of  bacteria  which  most  commonly 


SPECIAL  EARLY-SEASON  OFFER 


Your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  is  offering  for  a  limited 
time  2  full-size  tubes  of  Pen-FZ  free  with  your 
purchase  of  10  at  the  regular  price.  See  for 
yourself  the  benefits  of  this  revolutionary 
combination  of  mastitis-fighters  in  Pen-FZ. 


cause  mastitis  today.  No  resistant  strains 
to  cause  trouble. 

Low-level  penicillin  teams  up  with  nitro¬ 
furazone  for  a  synergistic  effect.  That  means 
the  two  drugs  together  provide  more  total 
germ  killing  power  than  the  sum  of  both 
when  used  separately. 

Because  mastitis  is  caused  by  several 
kinds  of  germs,  Pen-FZ  can  be  doubly  effec¬ 
tive  in  controlling  a  broad  range  of  cases. 
This  includes  stubborn  cases  where  bacteria 
. . .  like  flies  . . .  may  have  developed  resist¬ 
ance  to  old-style  treatments. 

The  reason:  Most  old-style  treatments 
do  their  job  by  merely  holding  down  growth 
of  bacteria.  This  leaves  the  real  clean-up 
job  to  the  cow’s  own  body  defenses,  which 
are  not  always  adequate. 

But  now,  with  Pen-FZ,  nitrofurazone 
takes  over  this  germ-killing  chore  . . .  does 
its  mastitis-fighting  job  by  forcing  bacteria 
to  starve  themselves  to  death.  That’s  why 
scientists  have  found  no  significant  resist¬ 
ance  to  nitrofurazone  in  over  10  years’  test¬ 
ing  . . .  why  Pen-FZ  is  guaranteed  to  give  ef¬ 
fective  results  when  used  as  recommended. 


Look  to  Dr.  Hess  products 
for  animal  health 


Warfarat  with  new  APL  proves  a 
deadly  temptation  to  rats 

Now  even  bait-shy  rats  are  attracted 
to  Dr.  Hess  Warfarat;  with  the  new 
APL  (Animal  Protein  Lure).  Warfa- 
rat’s  a  ready-to-use  bait  with  time- 
tested  warfarin  guaranteed  to  control 
rats  when  used  as  directed. 


Dr.  H  ess  Calf  Scour  Tabs 

An  easy-to-use  treatment  that  does  2 
jobs  —  knocks  out  scours  and  guards 
against  pneumonia.  Contains  strepto¬ 
mycin  and  sulfathiazole  for  2-way 
effectiveness.  Helps  head  off  compli¬ 
cations.  Gives  more  results  for  less 
money. 


Dr.  Hess  Udder  Ointment 

A  healing,  soothing  ointment  with 
softening  lanolin  base.  Speeds  .the 
healing  of  scratches,  cuts,  sores  and 
bruises.  Stays  soft  and  easy  to  apply 
.  ,  .  even  in  coldest  weather. 

Dr.  Hess  POL  dehorns  painlessly 

A  safe,  easy-to-use  liquid.  Forms  a 
tough,  pliable  coating  over  horn  but¬ 
tons  .  .  .  stops  their  growth  forever. 
One  bottle  treats  10  to  12  calves . . . 
costs  just  10  cents  a  head.' 


those  lifesaving  . . . 
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germ  killers  thbt  last  .  .  .from 


HESS  &  CLARK  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  SKP  fights  scours 

SKP  is  a  fast-acting  treatment  that 
stops  calf  scours.  Given  as  a  drench 
mixed  with  water  ...  at  a  time  when 
calves  need  extra  liquids.  One  pint 
usually  saves  a  calf. 


LOCATE  YOUR  DR.  HESS  DEALER 


(Cont'd  from  Nov.  3  issue) 

North  Clymer,  North  Clymer  G.L.F. 
Scrvic© 

North  Creek,  Cbae  H.  Teakle 
North  Harpcrsfield,  Stryker  brothers 
North  Tonawanda,  Thiele  Coal  &  Feed  Co. 
Norton  Hill,  L.  It.  Powell  &  Co. 
Norwich,  The  t.  b.  Richer  Co.,  Inc. 

Oak  Hill.  Deans  Mill 
Odessa,  Odessa  Mills 
Ogdensburg,  Pagano  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 
Ogdensburg.  Simpson’s  Drug  Stor£ 
Oneida,  Dells  Economy  Drug 
Oneida,  Oneida  Feed  &  Farm  Supply 
Oneonta,  Elmore  Milling  Co. 

Oneonta.  Elmore  Stores,  Inc. 

Orchard  Park.  Anthony-Brown  Pharmacy 

Oswego,  Northeast  Feed  Division 

Painted  Post,  Quigley’s  Drug  Store 

Palatine  Bridge,  Flume  &  Fuller 

Palmyra,  Briggs  Drug  Store 

Paris  Station.  Lincoln  Davies  Co.,  Inc. 

Parkor.  Stuart  B  Ives 

Patterson  Patterson  Farm  Service.  Inc. 

Pawling.  Utter  Brothers 

Penn  tan,  Fitzwater’s  Hardware 

Perry,  Roberts  Crag  Store 

Phelps.  Richard  F.  Minns 

Phelps.  Van  Kernels  Feed  Store 

Phelps,  W.  J.  Whitson 

Pike.  Leon  3.  Wilcox 

Plattsburg,  Larkin  Pharmacy 

Poestenkill  John  Bubie  &  Sons 

Prattsburg,  F.  P.  Wheeler 


Prattsville,  PrattsvlHe  Co-op.  G.L.F. 
Pulteney,  Robt..  O.  Holley 
Randolph,  W.  E.  Gallagher 
Randolph  Randolph  Feed  &  Supply 
Red  Creek,  E.  M  Taber 
Redfield,  Stover’s  General  Store 
Rexville.  Grumley  &  McAndrews 
Rock  Glen,  Edward  M.  Davis  &  Co. 
Rome.  Berke’s  Drug  Store 
Roxbury,  Lutz  &  MoCune 
Rushvillc,  Elvell  Hardware 
St.  Johnsville,  A.  Horns  Sons 
St.  Johnsville,  Seward  Walrath  Pharmacy 
Salamanca,  Valent  Stock  &  Dairy  Farm 
Salem,  Wm.  J.  Chambers 
Saranac.  J.  T.  Ryan 
Schenevus,  Wheeler  Pharmacy 
Schoharie,  Grist  Mill 
Schoharie.  Schoharie  Pharmacy 
Scipio  Center,  Wm.  R.  Bennett 
Seneca  Falls,  Glanvfile  &  Werner  Inc. 
Sharon  Springs,  Lipe  Feed  Co. 

Sheldon.  Harman  &  Almeter 
Sherburne,  Orriu  O.  Bigelow 
Sherman,  Sherman  Stream  Mills 
Sodus  Center,  Charles  Krebbeks 
South  Byron.  C.  F.  Gillen  &  Son 
South  Colton.  J.  N.  Swift. 

South  Corning.  Emil  C.  Riesbeck 
Springville,  Kuhn  Drug  Co. 

Springville,  Walters  Pharmacy 
Stafford,  W.  M.  Coward  &  Son 
Stanley,  J  K.  Washburn  &  Son 
Stittville,  Rupert -Ellis 


Straits  Corners,  Ken  V  Ainsworth 
Theresa,  H  M  Leeson 
Ticonderoga,  Johnson  Orchards  &-  Ledge- 
Kver  Farms 

Tully.  Wurtley’s  Drug  Store 
Turin,  Turin  Drug  Store 
Valatie.  Drexler  Pharmacy 
Van  Hornesviile,  Van  Tlorhesville  Milk 
Producers  Co-op.  Inc. 

Varysburg,  Walter  Conrad 
Vernon  Center,  A.  0.  Lutowski 
Wadhams.  Lewis  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Walden,  Coopers  Pharmacy 
Walworth.  Duell’s  Garden  &  Feed  Store 
Warsaw,  Derrick  Pharmacy 
Waterloo.  Smith's  Drug  Store 
Watertown.  Ted  Close,  Ine. 

Waverly.  Clark's  Pharmacy 
Wayland,  Klmmel  Hardware  Co. 

Webster,  Russel  B.  Mason  Co. 

Wellsville,  Halls  Drug  Store 
W.  Cliazy.  La  Bounty  &  Woolever 
W.  Chazy.  Stuart  Dragon 
W.  Clarksville,  D.  H.  Chamberlain 
Westford,  F.  G.  Tyler 
Westmoreland,  Don  Yoxoll 
Westtown,  C.  G.  Clark  &  Son 
West  Winfield,  J.  S.  Watkins 
WhitesviUe,  Whitesvllle  Milling  Co. 
Williamson,  Williamson  Hardware  Co. 
Woodhull,  Dean  &  Lee 
Woodville.  G.  L.  Kavanaugb  „ 
Worcester,  Moak  Pharmacy 
Yorkshire,  John  Sixt  &  Son 
Albany,  Moore  Brothers  Corp.  of  Albany 
Albion,  Sayles  Pharmacy 
Allegany,  Karl  S.  Dornow 


Altamont,  Alta  mom  I’hajmacy 
Amsterdam.  Lindsay- Lindsay  &  Palmer 
Andover,  Var's  Pharmacy 
Angola,  Angola  Milling  Co. 

Antwerp.  George  L.  Rogers 
Arcade,  t'ottrills  Pharmacy 
Atlanta,  Atlanta  Hardware 
Avooa.  Hubbard  Mills 
Avon,  T  &  C  Supply  Co. 

Avon,  Welch  Dklry  Supply 
Bainbridge.  Charles  H.  KIdred  Co. 
Bangor.  F.  M.  Johnson  Co. 

Barneveld.  Atger  &  Barker 
Basom.  Alabama  Produce  Co, 

Batavia.  Salway’s  Hardware 
Bath,  Fuller’s  Drug  Store 
Belleville,  Northeast  Feeds,  Ino. 
Blakeley  Corners,  Wm.  S.  Benuing 
Boonville,  Sanford  Pharmacy 
Beuckville,  KouokvUle  Mills 
Bovina  Center,  C.  11.  Russell 
Branchport,  Kitzwater’s  Hardware 
Brier  Hill,  James  Ii.  Covell 
Broadalbin.  Broadalbin  Drug  Co. 
Brooktondale,  Excelsior  Mills 
Burke.  W.  S.  Cooner 
Buskirk.  C.  D.  Herrington 
Caledonia,  Lee  Cut  Rate  Drugs 
Caledonia,  O’Brien’s  Pharmacy 
Callicoon  Center,  Fred  Hessitiger 
Cambridge.  Le  Grys  Pharmacy 
Canajoharie.  Barton’s  Pharmacy 
Canandaigua,  Minckler  Drug  Co. 
Canandaigua.  Winship  Pharmacy 
Canandaigua.  Wayne.  Pharmacy 
Cattaseraga,  Paul,  R.  Pettcy’s 
Canastota,  T,  H.  Perin 


Candor,  Ward  &  Van  Sco.v 
Canistco,  J.  H.  Strait  Milling  Co.  . 
Canton,  Canton  Farm  Service 
Canton.  Waller  E.  Russell,  Inc. 

Canton,  Wight  &  Patterson 
Carmel,  Carmel  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Cassadaga,  Gritman's  Variety  Store 
Castile,  The  Cummings  Pharmacy 
Castleton-on-Hudson.  Schodack  Valley 
Mills 

Inc.  Cato,  Pooler  Hardware  Co. 

Cattaraugus.  James  Jl.  Gray  Milling  Co. 
Cazenovia,  Cazenovia  Pharmacy 
Central  Square,  Central  Square  Drug  Co, 
Central  Square,  Community  Feed  MiU 
Chatham,  Chatham  G.L.F.  Farm  Store 
Chemung,  Jolin  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Cherry  Creek.  Frank  Mansfield,  Jr. 
Cherry  Valley,  Lipe  Feed  Company,  Inc. 
Churchville,  Churchville  Pharmacy,  Inc. 
Cincinnstus,  A.  B.  Brown  Co. 

Clarence  Center,  C.  A.  Bratt 
Clinton  dale,  Clintondale  Supply  Co. 
Cobleskill,  Pierce's  Pharmacy 
Cochecton,  Cochecton  Mills 
Cohoeton.  Milt's  Store 
Conewango,  Couewango  Valley  Mills 
Copake,  Copake  Pharmacy  , 

Cormand,  Homer  H.  Jones  Feed  Mills 
Corning.  V.  B.  Pratt 
Cotttekill.  Harry  Snyder 
Cowlesville,  Phelps  Brother* 

Croghan,  A.  Ver  Schneider 
Cuba,  Hunter  &  Johnston 
Dalton,  Harold  L.  Baker 
Qansviltd  Dansville  Farm  Supply 
(Cont'd  Feb.  2  issue) 
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Now  at  your  Farm 
Supply  Dealer’s  -  only 


( Suggested 
Retail  Price) 


NEW  MORTON 
SALT  BOWL 


Use  these  rugged  Morton  Salt  Bowls  to 
feed  economical  loose  salt  to  your  cows 

Made  of  tough,  reinforced  Permelite,  ‘this  Morton  Bowl  is 
attractively  designed  in  blue  and  yellow,  and  features  a 
“no-waste”  rim.  Bowls  can  be  easily  attached  to  steel  or  wood 
stanchions,  or  to  walls  in  any  type  of  barn.  Special  bronze  and 
stainless  steel  fittings  are  rustproof.  Morton  Salt  Bowls  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  from  broken  bricks,  and  pay  for  themselves  in 
short  order. 

Next  time  you  buy  Morton  Salt  from  your  feed  dealer,  look 
for  the  new  Morton  Salt  Bowls.  You’ll  take  a  set  home! 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 


“*3800  Net  Profit  on  600  Cords  of  Wood  ” 


HOMELITE  CHAIN  SAW 


With  the  aid  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw, 
Mr.  Lloyd  M.  Sheffield  cut  600  cords  of 
pulpwood  out  of  the  600  acre  woodlot 
on  his  Pine  Hill,  Alabama  farm  over  a 
16-week  period.  The  sale  of  the  wood 
brought  $8100.00.  All  expenses  during 


the  cutting  period  including’ labor  and 
the  purchase  price  of  the  saw,  amounted 
to  $4300,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $3800 
—  which  will  be  used  to  improve  his 
pastures  and  timberland. 


Cash  in  on  your  woodlot  the  Homelite  Way 


More  farmers  every  year  are  discovering 
how  to  make  money  out  of  wood  —  with 
power-packed,  lightweight  Homelite 
Chain  Saws. 

For  example,  the  5  horsepower,  19 


pound  Homelite  EZ  —  the  world’s  light¬ 
est,  most  powerful  direct  drive  chain  saw 
—  will  let  you  cut  down  trees  up  to  3  feet 
in  diameter  .  .  .  speed  through  8"  Oak  in 
5  seconds,  18"  Pine  in  14  seconds. 


Homelife  builds  and  sells  more  chain  saws  than  any  other  company  in  the  world. 


4  models  avail¬ 
able  •  3  Vi  to  7 
horsepower  •  19 
to  29  pounds 
straight  blades, 
bows,  brush- 
cutter  and  clear¬ 
ing  attachments 


HOMELITE  —  a  division  of  Textron  Inc. 

4012  RIVERDALE  AVENUE,  PORT  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration.  □  Please  send  me  further  information. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name . . 

Address . . . 

Town/City . . . County . State . 


—  American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  1956  in 

New  Hampshire  Herd  Thrives 
On  1:20  Grain-Milk  Ratio 


(Continued 

The  Holsteins  get  fat  on  the  ration 
long  on  forage,  short  on  grain.  Even 
the  dry  cows  are  plump.  McDanolds 
says  that  any  selective  breeding  he 
does  which  may  help  his  herd  prosper 
on  the  green  feed  is  “mostly  uncon¬ 
scious”  but  the  visitor  can’t  help  but 
wonder  if  the  animals  aren’t  different. 

Even  the  “city  feller”  can  see  that 
the  black  and  whites  love  their  owner. 
They  herd  around  him  on  pasture;  they 
know  he  knows  what  they  like  and  sees 
that  they  get  it. 

Water  supply  gets  close  attention. 
McDanolds  has  large  wooden  drinking 
tubs  in  convenient  locations  throughout 
his  pastures.  A  4,700-foot  stream-con¬ 
trol  water  diversion  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  It  has  converted  several  acres 
of  poorly  drained  land  into  more  fodder 
for  the  McDanolds  forage  mill. 

Unusual  in  this  area  is  his  practice 
of  rotating  two  pieces  of  pasture  at  the 
same  time.  Roe  considers  it  an  ace  in 
the  hole  in  his  plan  of  work.  The  cows 
feed  on  fresh  and  semi-fresh  areas  at 
the  same  time.  They  thus  clean  up  the 
old  pasture  well  while  getting  plenty 
of  fresh  food  from  a  newly  available' 
area.  This  method  at  once  eliminates 
close  cropping  and  waste. 

Boosting  the  Grafton  County  indus- 


from  Page  1) 

try  is  an  avocation  with  Roe.  He’s 
proud  that  farmers  in  his  area  haven’t 
allowed  vacant  farms  to  remain  idle. 
Either  a  new  owner  takes  over  an 
abandoned  place  or  the  land  is  absorbed 
by  another  dairyman  for  use  by  his  own 
herd.  This  forage-maker  takes  as  much 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  his 
neighbors  as  in  his  own  and,  if  you 
visit  him,  chances  are  he’ll  tell  you 
what  a  fine  job  this  or  another  neigh¬ 
bor  is  doing  on  his  place. 

All  rotation  pastures  are  clipped  in 
late  summer  and  new  growth  is  avail¬ 
able  in  September  and  late  October 
even  up  until  early  in  November.  Mc¬ 
Danolds  feels  he’s  lucky  because  1956 
brought  hini  a  goodly  supply  of  mois¬ 
ture  while  much  of  New  Hampshire 
went  dry. 

Roe  notes  that  30  acres  are  in  lad.ino 
and  76  in  mixed  grasses  and  125  tons 
of  hay  are  put  up.  Thirty  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer,  37  tons  of 'lime  and 
three  tons  of  superphosphate  went  onto 
the  fields  this  year. 

As  Green  Pastures  fans  have  been 
pointing  out  for  10  years,  there’s  a  sav¬ 
ings  in  raising  big  crops  of  fijie  forage 
even  though  the  fertilizer  bill  may 
mount  a  bit. 

After  all,  cutting  grain  costs  is  a  top 
priority  goal  of  the  program. 


Roe  McDanolds,  left, 
handles  the  chores  while 
his  son,  Richard,  on  tractor, 
keeps  top  quality  forage 
coming  for  their  30  milkers 
and  23  young  stock. 
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Glamorous  Mexican  Tour! 


IT’S  FUN  opening  our  mail  these 
days!  From  every  state  in  the  North- 
past  we  are  hearing  from  folks  who 
have  gone  on  other  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  tours  and  who  now  want  to 
travel  to  Mexico  with  us.  This  week 
we  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Ralph  L. 
Davies  of  Paris  Station,  N.  Y.,  who 
said:  “We  have  gone  on  four  of  your 
tours  and  they  are  wonderful!” 

We  are  also  getting  requests  for  our 
Mexican  Tour  itinerary  from  many  of 
our  readers  who  are  spending  the  win; 
ter  in  Florida  and  who  ask  whether 
they  may  join  our  tour  at  New  Orleans 
or  Houston,  Texas.  We  can  easily  ar¬ 
range  this  and  are  ^looking  forward  to 
having  many  old  friends  in  our  party. 

The  dates  of  our  Mexican  Tour  are 
March  11  to  March  3Q,  and  the  itin¬ 
erary  will  include  New  Orleans  and 
Houston,  Texas,  as  well  as  nearly  two 
weeks  in  sunny  Mexico,  visiting  the 
most  famous  places  there :  Mexico  City, 
Xochimilco  floating  gardens,  Puebla, 
Tehuacan,  Orizaba,  Cordoba,  Tuxango, 
Fortin  de  las  Flores,  Cholula,  Morelia, 
Patzcuaro,  and  of  course  enchanting 
Taxco  and  Cuernavaca.  We  will  travel 
in  comfort,  stay  in  lovely  hotels,  have 
delicious  rqeals,  thrilling  sightseeing, 
and  freedom  from  all  travel  worries. 


The  cost  of  the  all-expense  ticket  is 
very  reasonable.  For  example,  if  you 
join  our  party  in  New  York  City  and 
return  to  that  point,  the  price  is  $753.80. 
This  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  lower 
berth  on  trains  and  includes  all  trans¬ 
portation;  hotel  rooms,  meals,  sight¬ 
seeing,  all  taxes  and  entrance  fees,  the 
services  of  our  tour  leader,  baggage 
handling,  and  all  tipping. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  taking  this 
tour,  we  urge  you  not  to  wait  too  long 
before  making  your  reservation,  as  we 
must  limit  the  size  of  our  party.  Also, 
if  you  wish  special  accommodations  on 
trains,  such  as  roomette,  bedroom  or 
drawing  room,  you  should  make  your 
reservation  immediately.  We  have  only 
a  limited  number  of  these  accommoda¬ 
tions.  A  deposit  of  $100  per  person  will 
hold  your  reservation  now,  and  if  you 
should  have  to  cancel  later,  we  will  re¬ 
fund  this  amount  and  any  other  pay¬ 
ments. 

We’re  going  to  have  a  fine  time  on 
this  tour  and  we  hope  you’ll  come  with 
us.  Write  today  to  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor,  American  Agriculturist,  Box 
367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  Mexican  Tour  itinerary.  It s 
free  and  gives  you  full  information 
about  this  outstanding  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  liour. 
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Irange  Seeks  New  Program 
To  Bolster  Farmer  Income 


B 


By  JIM  HALL 


S  THIS  is  being  written,  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  90th  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  are  tak¬ 
ing  action  on  resolutions  which  will  es¬ 
tablish  the  organization’s  policies  and 
jbjectives  for  1957. 

Nearly  300  resolutions  cover  a.  wide 
range  of  topics  from  tax  revision  and 
foreign  affairs  to  replacement  of  the 
jresent  system  of  price  supports  by 
one  based  on  individual  approach  to 
each  commodity. 

The  session  which  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  of  Grangers  in  addition  to  72 
delegates,  got  under  way  November  14 
at  a  breakfast  sponsored  by  the  Coop¬ 
erative  Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.  J.  C.  Corwith,  Water  Mill, 
N.  Y.,  president  of  G.L.F.,  traced  the 
growth  of  the  world’s  largest  farmers’ 
purchasing  cooperative  from  its  start 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Grange,  the 
Dairymen’s  League,  and  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

At  the  breakfast,  Henry  Sherwood, 
last  Master  of  National  and  New  York 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

If  a  man  bakes  bread  with  indif¬ 
ference,  be  bakes  a  bitter  loaf  that 
feeds  but  half  his  hunger. 

— Author  Unknown 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 

State  Granges,  outlined  the  growth  and 
trength  of  farm  organizations  in  New 
fork,  and  Jim  Hall  of  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  summarized  Northeast  agri- 
lulture  for  the  many  out-of-state 
isitors. 

Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  in  his  address  early-in 
he  session,  called  for  many  things 
rhich  later  were  incorporated  in  resolu- 
ions  acted  upon  by  the  delegates.  He 
dted  as  a  major  step  toward  the  solu- 
idn  of  ,  the  nation’s  agricultural  prob- 
em  a  basic  revision  in  the  govern¬ 
ment's  method  of  determining  “parity” 
f  farming  income  with  non-farming 
mcome.  Mr.  Newsom,  who  is  an  Indiana 
armer,  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need 
or  actions  to  bolster  farm  income  and 
o  gain  a  better  balance  with  non-farm 
ncome. 


NORTHEAST  GRANGES 
WIN  $13,000 

ft  F  SPECIAL  pride  to  Northeast  Grang- 
*  ers  at  the  National  Grange  meeting 
was  the  announcement  that  first  and 
third  places  in  the  Community  Service 
Contest  were  won  by  subordinate 
granges  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

Harmony  Grange  of  Westover,  Pa. 
Was  named  winner  of  the  $10,000  first 
prize;  and  Mohican  Grange  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.  won  the  third  place  $3,000 
award.  Second  place  and  $5,000  was 
Won  by  Buell  Grange,  Sheridan,  Ore¬ 
gon.  Fourth,  $2,000,  was  Higgins 
Grange,  Saluba,  S.  C.j  and  fifth,  $1,500, 
Was  Cibolo  Grange,  Marion,  Texas.  Five 
others  received  $1,000  and  honorable 
Mention. 

Harmony  Grange  members  labored 
15,000  man  hours  in  projects  that  indud- 
a  Farmers'  Institute,  highway  im¬ 
provement,  replacing  lost  belongings 
°nd  rebuilding  the  home  of  a  burned- 
°ut  family. 

Mohican  Grange  won  honors  mostly 
on  its  planning  and  conduct  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  radio  program  in  which  many 
organizations  joined  in  a  variety  of 
tivic  projects. 


Reasserting  the  longtime  Grange  de¬ 
mand  for  a  commodity-by-commodity 
approach  to  farm  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  problems,  Newsom  also  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  commodities  produced  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  domestic  market  and 
those  which  are  grown  for  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  export  markets.  “These  two 
big  commodity  groups,”  he  said,  “re¬ 
quire  different  types  of  programs  in 
order  to  meet  modern  marketing  re¬ 
quirements  and  protect  producers’  in¬ 
comes.” 

Newsom  centered  attention  on  grow¬ 
ing  tax  problems  and  what  he  called 
“encroachment  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  on  fields  heretofore  reserved  for 
state  and  local  taxation  purposes.” 

He  called  for  the  creation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  bi-partisan  commission  to 
study  and  develop  Federal  tax-raising 
mechanisms  that  would  provide  neces¬ 
sary  revenue  without  invading  sources 
of  revenue  for  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  delegates  were  expected  to  act 
favorably  on  a  resolution  presented 
later  in  the  week  to  establish  such  a 
commission. 

Proposed  Resolutions 

Some  of  the  resolutions  the  delegates 
were  to  act  on  during  the  week  were: 

Oppose  any  tax  reduction  requiring  defi¬ 
cit  financing. 

Recommend  that  any  tax  relief  revision 
give  priority  to  individuals  in  low  income 
brackets. 

Simplify  tax  reporting  forms. 

Consider  a  tax  revision  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  to  average  their  income 
over  a  period  of  years/ for  tax  purposes. 

Oppose  a  Federal  sales  tax  or  any 
change  in  the  tax  on  capital  gains. 

Repeal  excise  tax  on  farm  equipment, 
tires,  gasoline,  and  diesel  fuel  not  used 
for  highways. 

A  resolution  dealing  with  the  Soil  Bank 
problem  declared  that  the  program  does 
nothing  about  the  adjusting  of  productive 
capacity  of  agriculture  for  long  range 
periods,  and  makes  it  more  attractive  to 
take  poor  land,  rather  than  good  land,  out 
of  production. 

The  delegate  body  approved  these  reso- 
lutions_pn  foreign  affairs : 

1.  Opposed  diplomatic  recqgnition  of 
Red  China. 

2.  Urged  Federal  government’s  use  of 
farm  surpluses  instead  of  dollars  when¬ 
ever  possible  in  economic  aid  program 
abroad. 

3.  Sought  to  avoid  agricultural  imports 
already  in  surplus  in  this  country. 

4.  Called  for  continuation  of  construc¬ 
tive  program  to  permit  our  export  crops 
to  be  marketed  competitively  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Speaks 

Among  speakers  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  and  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Fied  A.  Seaton.  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  told  the  Grangers,  “Farm  families 
have  not  participated  adequately  in  the 
unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  na¬ 
tion.”  He  said  the  immediate  tasks  to 
solve  this  problem  are  “to  eliminate 
uneconomic  surplus  stock  piles:  and  to 
expand  markets.”  He  also  said,  “This 
administration  will  continue  to  stand 
by  the  principle  of  flexibility  in  price 
supports  and  we  expect  adjustable 
levels  of  price  supports  to  be  useful  in 
avoiding,  or  at  least  minimizing, 
further  uneconomic  build-up  of  sur¬ 
pluses.” 

Delegates  decided  to  meet  for  their 
annual  convention  in  1957  in  Colorado, 
probably  Colorado  Springs. 

Maynard  C.  Dolloff  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  Assistant  Steward  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  was  elected  to  a  four- 
year  term  on  the  national  executive 
committee. 


A  spreader  for  every  farm  need 


r 


NO.  19  125  BU.  PTO 


NO.  17  —  95  BU. 


NO.  10A  — 75  BU.  4-WHEEL 


NO.  200  —  95  BU.  PTO 


NO.  101  —  10-FOOT 


FERTILIZER  SPREADER 

Also  Five  Other  Models 


Look  at  new  Idea  spreaders 
before  you  buy 


The  finest  you  can  buy 
.  .  .  yet  cost  no  more . 
FIRST  in  Performance 
...  in  l  alue  ...  in  Sales ! 

Most  farmers  know  that  New  Idea 
spreaders  are  the  finest  made.  But  be 
sure  you  see  the  new  models  before 
you  buy.  They’re  better  than  ever. 

Today,  New  Idea  engineering, 
with  severe  field  testing  and  latest 
designing,  has  made  possible  the 
finest  quality  ever,  yet  has  succeeded 
in  keeping  costs  down.  See  these 
new  spreaders  right  away. 

First  in  Performance.  Only  New 
Idea  spreaders  have  so  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  give  best  spreading.  Such 


as  triple  staggered  U-teeth  and  spe¬ 
cially  designed  replaceable  paddles. 
Your  New  Idea  dealer  will  gladly 
prove  that,  with  comparison  charts. 

First  in  Value.  Only  New  Idea  has 
so  many  features  that  insure  longest 
life.  And  there’s  a  full  year  guaran¬ 
tee.  Those  long-life  features  are  the 
reason  a  New  Idea  spreader  brings 
highest  prices  at  trade-in  time. 

First  in  Sales.  Unmatched  perform¬ 
ance  and  value  are  why  farmers  buy 
more  New  Idea  spreaders  than  any 
other  make. 

See  these  new  spreaders  at  your 
New  Idea  dealer’s.  Compare  the  facts 
about  them.  And  you’ll  agree  that 
it’s  just  good  business  to  get  one  of 
these  newest  New  Idea  spreaders. 


N  l££A 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO., 


DIVISION  CJ\ rC0  DISTRIBUTING  CORP, 


Dept.  2050, 

Send  FREE  literature  checked. 

□  125  bu.  PTO  spreader 

□  95  bu.  PTO  spreader 

□  95  bu.  spreader 

□  70  bu.  spreader 


Cold  water,  Ohio 


□  75  bu.  4-wheel  spreader 

□  Fertilizer  spreader 

□  Booklet  on  Manure  Handling 

□  Booklet  on  Fertilizer  Handling 


Name__ _ _ . _ 

jf  • 

Address _ _ _ 

Town - - - State. 
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use 


the  first  scientific  combination  containing  hydrocortisone 
and  three  antibiotics  for  total  treatment  of  mastitis 

CORBIOT  lessens  inflammation  in  the  mastitis  udder  by  the  action  of 
hydrocortisone.  This  helps  preserve  the  milk  flow.  It  also  acts  to  pre¬ 
vent  formation  of  scar  tissue  which  is  the  cause  of  lumps  and  knots 
in  permanently  damaged  quarters.  CORBIOT  attacks  infection 
promptly  with  the  combined  action  of  3  powerful  but  gentle  antibiotics 
(neomycin,  polymyxin  and  penicillin).  CORBIOT  mixes  readily  with  the 
milk  in  the  udder,  so  these  healing  ingredients  can  penetrate  up  into 

the  milking  tissues.  ^TRADEMARK,  REG.  U.  S.  I?AT.  OFF. 

Available  from  your  veterinarian  and  druggist  in  10  Gm.  tubes 


Teatube-CORBIOT 


A  PROOUCT  OF 


Upjohn 


Resvarvh 


Your  veterinarian  is  your  first  line  of  defense  against  animal  diseases.  Consult 
him  in  regard  to  your  animal  health  problems. 

Veterinary  Sales  Department,  THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


when  your  cow  has  mastitis 
treat  the  whole  disease 

Protect  your  dairy  profit  by  treating 
the  inflammation  and  the  infection 


1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

(FREE 
1  for 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  jf 
CROP  FORECAST  1 


Are  you  interested  in 


H  •  Cattle  ©  Eggs 

H  8  Sheep  8  Hogs 

g  8  Wheat  8  Hay 


8  Dairying 
8  Potatoes 
8  Broilers 


if  you  want  the  profit  outlook 
for  livestock  and  crops. 


Send  for  Your 
Free  Copy  Today! 

M  We'll  send  you  this  special  report  M 
§§  — at  no  cost  to  you — by  return  mail.  §| 
H  The  supply  is  limited,  however,  so  §| 
i|  please  order  today.  You'll  be  glad  M 
1  you  did!  g 


DOANE 


AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

Box  1004  5142  Delmar  Blvd. 

St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


-  FREE  DELIVERY  - 

FIRESTONE-TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
WINTER  TIRE 


Can  Also  Be 
Used  Year  Round 
ALU  OTHER 
LEADING 
BRANDS 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


TO  FARMERS 


All  First  Quality 

NO  SECONDS 


We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater  to 
farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car,  truck  and 
tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Sold  on  a  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2562  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS, 

i  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AND  GARAGES 

Easily  erected •  Quick  Delivery 
Shipped  anywhere  •  Send  (or  Folder 


OHN  COOPER  CO. 

2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Dealers  Wanted 


GENUINE  J  CANADIAN 

PFISTER  LlJnN  GROWN 
HYBRIDS  W  B  mi  H  HYBRID 

Our  Closed  Formulas — MICHIGAN  250  &  WISCONSIN 
Corns.  Also  Outstanding  Open  Pollinated  Varieties 

•  BARLEY,  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 

Write  Dept.  A-2  .  a  Representatives  Wanted  In 

For  Prices  ^  Unassigned  Territories 


ROCHESTER  N.  Y 


Here’s  What  It  Takes  To 
Get  Started  In  Farming 

By  Robert  5.  Smith,  Cornell  University 


INE  OF  THE  most  important  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  life  of  any  young 
|  man  is  the  choice  of  an  occupa¬ 
tion.  Many  young  men  are 
starting  out  on  the  road  to  farm  own¬ 
ership.  They  are  disproving  the  belief 
that  the  high  capital  requirements  of 
farming  today  make  it  impossible  to 
get  started. 

The  most  common  way  to  get  start¬ 
ed  in  the  Northeast  today  is  on  the 
home  farm.  Where  father  and  son  are 
so  constituted  that  they  enjoy  working 
together,  the  father  and  son  farm  part¬ 
nership  offers  many  advantages.  It 
gives  the  son  a  chance  to  start  farm¬ 
ing  for  himself  while  he  is  still  young, 
in  a  going  farm  business,  and  with  his 
father’s  advice  available. 

For  the  father  it  means  a  chance  to 
retire  gradually,  to  shift  some  respon¬ 
sibility  to  younger  shoulders  and  to  see 
the  farm  stay  in  the  family.  If  the 
farm  is  big  enough  for  a  good  two-man 
business,  the  partnership  will  mean 
more  income  over  the  years  to  both 
father  and  son.  Despite  the  advantages 
cited,  and  others  not  mentioned,  farm 
boys  often  pass  up  the  opportunity  to 
start  farming  at  home  and  try  to  es¬ 
tablish  themselves  elsewhere.  This  is 
sometimes  the  best  solution. 

Be  Businesslike 

However,  the  reason  many  boys  who 
want  to  farm  pass  up  the  opportunity 
to  start  at  home  stems  from  unbusi¬ 
nesslike  arrangements  between  father 
and  son.  Many  a  young  farmer  who  is 
“going  it  alone”  could  have  a  better 
business  and  more  income  if  he  han 
been  willing  to  “give  an  inch”  to  dad’s 
ideas.  Many  a  father  would  still  have 
that  son  at  home  if  he  had  been  willing 
t'o  accept  a  few  young  ideas. 

Many  young  men  want  to  farm  who 
have  no  home  farm  opportunity.  These 
may  be  boys  from  the  city  or  village, 
boys  from  a  poor  farm  or  small  farm, 
or  boys  from  a  good  farm  where  older 


or  younger  brothers  are  standing  M 
line  for  the  chance  to  take  over  fr<B 
father.  Where  there  is  no  home  faB 
opportunity,  the  problem  is  greater,  bus 
there  are  opportunities  for  those  \vB 
make  them. 

A  few  get  started  on  a  part-tirai 
basis.  They  may  buy  or  rent  a  sml 
farm  and  work  off  the  farm  to  kel 
going  until  they  can  swing  a  deal  f| 
a  full-time  operation.  This  is  sonj 
times  successful,  but  often  is  not.  I 
takes  an  unusual  young  man  to  ke« 
two  jobs  going  at  once.  One  suffers  I 
the  expense  of  the  other,  and  as  it  I 
the  off-farm  job  which  is  usually  feel 
ing  the  family,  it  is  the  farm  job  whi« 
is  likely  to  suffer.  j 

When  Capital  Is  Limited 

Farming  on  shares  is  a  method  I 
getting  started  in  farming  for  t  ;ej 
young  man  with  very  limited  capital.  I 
dairy  farm  share  agreement  usua  Ijj 
calls  for  the  farm  owner  to  furnish  ail 
the  real  estate,  at  least  half  of  t  :a 
livestock,  and  sometimes  part  or  all  of 
the  equipment.  The  young  man,  as  til 
operator,  is  usually  asked  to  furnil 
no  more  than  half  of  the  livestock  am 
equipment.  If  the  expenses  and  receipt 
are  shared  in  a  fair  manner,  farmiia 
on  shares  represents  an  excellent  ojSj 
portunity  to  a  young  man  who  wan  s 
to  get  started.  Such  opportunities,  ho\j 
ever,  are  not  numerous. 

In  some  sections  of  the  countrl 
renting  is  a  common  method  of  star! 
ing  farming.  A  young  man  with  limil 
ed  capital  is  often  better  off  to  invel 
all  his  capital  in  equipment  and  livJ 
stock  and  rent  a  farm  than  to  tie  u| 
most  of  his  capital  in  real  estate  an! 
thus  be  unable  adequately  to  stock  aril 
equip  the  farm  he  has  bought.  In  t  if 
Northeast  there  are  relatively  few  on 
portunities  to  rent  good  farms.  When 
there  is  one  available,  and  the  younl 
man  has  capital  for  stock  and  equid 

(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Do  You  Have  the  Requirements? 


THE  PERSONAL  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  success  as 
a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  differ  from 
those  necessary  for  success  as  a 
farmer.  Not  every  young  man  is 
equipped  to  be  a  success  in 
farming. 

Forty  years  ago  the  late  Dr. 
George  F.  Warren  of  Cornell 
stated  that  the  farmer  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  business  man,  me¬ 
chanic,  naturalist,  and  laborer. 
It’s  as  true  now  as  it  was  then. 
Though  the  emphasis  has  chang¬ 
ed,  a  farmer  must  still: 

Be  a  businessman  —  40  years 
ago,  a  dollar  went  through  the 
hands  of  the  average  New  York 
State  farmer  as  income  or  outgo 
every  four  hours,  today,  it’s  every 
twenty  minutes. 

Be  a  mechanic  —  25  years  ago, 
one  dollar  in  every  twelve  invest¬ 
ed  was  tied  up  in  machinery,  to¬ 
day  it’s  one  in  five. 

Be  a  naturalist  —  higher  yield¬ 
ing  crops  and  animals  call  for 
continually  increasing  Skill  in 
this  respect. 

Be  a  laborer  —  machinery  has 
eliminated  much  drudgery,  but 
farming  still  requires  lots  of  hard 
work.  1 


These  persona!  qualifications 
are  of  great  importance;  so  is 
some  means  of  sound  financing. 


Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
however,  is  a  real  desire  to  be  a 
farmer.  To  get  started,  most 
young  men  have  to  make  many 
personal  sacrifices  in  level  of  liv¬ 
ing  while  going  through  a  period 
of  capital  accumulation. 

If  you  want  to  get  started  in 
farming,  and  the  road  ahead 
looks  long  and  rough,  just  re¬ 
member  that  it’s  the  same  kind 
of  road  that  must  be  followed  by 
any  young  man  who  wants  to 
own  a  business  for  himself. 
Training  for  professional  work 
requires  the  same  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  and  real  desire  to 
get  ahead,  too.  Most  young  men 
who  train  to  be  doctors,  lawyers, 
or  college  professors,  are  faced 
with  many  lean  years  before 
their  capital  investment  in  them¬ 
selves  begins  to  pay  6ff. 

Before  making  the  big  decision 
be  sure  you  can  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative: 

Do  you  and  your  wife  want  to 
farm  for  a  lifetime  ? 

Do  you  have  the  necessary  ex¬ 
perience  and  education? 

Are  you  starting  on  a  good 
farm  ? 

Will  there  be  enough  income  to 
pay  farm  expenses,  live  as  well  as 
you  expect  to,  and  meet  debt  pay* 
ments  ? 
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GRANGE 


IN  FARMING 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 

ment,  this  method  of  starting  should  be 
given  careful  consideration. 

Buying  a  farm  on  contract  has  given 
a  quick  start  in  farming  to  numerous 
young  men.  Dairy  farm  purchase  con¬ 
tracts  are  common  in  some  sections  of 
the  Northeast.  A  common  arrangement 
is  a  contract  sale  of  the  farm,  fully 
stocked  and  equipped,  with  a  very  low 
down  payment — sometimes  no  down 
payment.  The  young  man  who  buys 
agrees  to  maintain  a  herd  of  a  certain 
size  and  to  pay  one-fourth  or  one-third 
of  the  milk  check  to  the  seller.  These 
milk  check  payments  are  to  be  applied 
first  to  pay  the  interest  and  then  to  re¬ 
duce  the  principal  of  the  indebtedness. 

The  buyer  may  get  legal  ownership 
after  a  specified  number  of  years,  or 
after  the  contract  is  paid  in  full.  Con¬ 
tract  sales  have  worked  and  are  work- 


Tested,  Proven, 
Perfected 
GRANGE 
Features! 


Now  is  the  time  to  take 
advantage  of  this  once- 
a-year  saving.  Now  you 
can  enjoy  the  superior, 
lasting  qualities  of  a 
Grange  Silo  at  a  price 
too  good  to  pass  up. 
Easy  payments  arranged. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to 
get  the  facts.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet  and 
scale  of  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


Always  try  to  drive  so  that  your 
license  will  expire  before  YOU  do. 


ing  successfully  to  start  many  young 
farmers  in  business.  However,  this 
method  is  not  to  be  recommended  to 
the  faint-at-heart.  It  represents  a  big 
gamble  on  the  ability  of  the  buyer  to 
pull  out  from  under  a  tremendous  debt 
load.  It  is  a  gamble  for  both  the  buyer 
and  the  seller. 

Getting  Financial  Backing 

There  is  no  formula  to  be  used  in 
determining  how  much  capital  is  need¬ 
ed  to  get  started.  Nor  is  there  a  for¬ 
mula  as  to  how  such  capital  might  be 
obtained.  Records  of  201  dairy  farm 
businesses  in  Central  New  York  in  1955 
showed  an  average  capital  investment 
of  $40,000.  This  represented  a  two-man 
business  with  about  35  cows. 

If  a  stranger  were  to  walk  into  ,a 
community  and  buy  such  an  “average” 
farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  he  would 
probably  have  to  have  at  least  half  of 
the  $40,000  in  cash  or  its  equivalent. 
Few  young  men  who  start  have  $20,000 
in  capital.  Observations  of  farmers 
who  have  started  indicate  that  they 
manage  to  get  control  of  some  capital 
by  saving,  by  gift,  by  family  borrow¬ 
ings,  and  by  a  combination  of  these 
methods  so  that  they  can  make  some 
kind  of  a  start  in  one  of  the  ways 
discussed. 

Then  they  are  able  to  borrow  from 
credit  agencies  in  proportion  to  what 
they  have  obtained  elsewhere.  The 
sources  of  credit  open  to  him  depend 
largely  on  the  proportion  of  his  total 
capital  needs  he  can  supply  himself.  A 
young  man  who  has  at  least  60  per 
cent  of  his  total' capital  needs,  can  bor¬ 
row  from  almost  any  source. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  good  personal  rep. 
utation  for  the  young  man  seeking 
credit. 


r*o«r 


Please  send  complete  information 
on  Grange  Silos  and  Early  Order 
Discounts. 


Name 


Address 


EASY  FINANCE  PLAN 


Dependability  helps  you  do  the  job  when  you  stop 
at  the  sign  of  the  “Flying  A”.  That’s  where  you  find 
VEEDOL,  the  famous  150-hour  tractor  oil  that 
prolongs  tractor  life.  Drive  in  for  “FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
gasoline  and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil— today’s 
top  power  pair  for  your  car.  For  your  trucks, 
you  can  depend  on  VEEDOL  H.D.  Motor  Oil. 
Get  an  extra  margin  of  safety  with  “FLYING  A”  TIRES. 
More  and  more  of  the  big  new  red-and-white  signs 
that  say  “FLYING  A”  SERVICE  are  going  up 
every  day.  Remember,  they  mean  everything  fine 
for  your  car,  truck  or  equipment! 


Keep  teat  OPEN 

Keep  it  HEALING  . .  Keep7 it  MILKINI 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  act  both  MEDICALLY  and 
MECHANICALLY  to  provide  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion,  reduce  inflammation  and  maintain  free 
milk  flow  through  the  canal  of  hard  milking 
feats.  Provide  gentle,  non-irritating  support — 
keep  end  of  teat  open  in  its  natural  shape  to 
promote  normal  healing  —  natural  milking. 
EASY  TO  USE  —  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator 
in  teat  between  milkings  until  te'at  milks  free 
by  hand.  At  drug  and  farm  stores 
or  mailed  postpaid.  , 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

/  Morris  6,  N.Y. 

f  Large  Pkg.  $1-00 

I  ?  \  dy  (45  Dilators ) 

'  m  /  Trial  pkg.  50 « 

SNn  UmTflPe  /!'  I  ( 16  Dilators) 


Now  ...  By  Direct  Mail 

I2cc  disposable  SYRINGE 
Containing  500,000  units  -4 
Penicillin,  200  mg  Di- 
hydrostrentomycin.  Zys 


FLYING  A”  ETHYL 


Tidewater  Oh  tompnnv 


50  mg.  Neomycin.  10  mg.  Co¬ 
balt  Sulfate — choice  antibiotics 
combined  in  our  new  fluid  base. 

CARLART  PHARMACAL  CO. 

Box  I,  Bardonia,  New  York 


VEEDOL  10-30  MOTOR  OIL 


FORMERLY  TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 


\  |  V  EluJOcJO 

"The  neighbors  must  like  my  drum.  Two 
or  three  of  them  want  to  buy  it!" 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


EARLY 

ORDER 

DISCOUNT 


SILO  CO.f  INC. 
Red  Creek,  N.  Y 


Dr.  Mot! lop 

Teat  Dilators 
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ACT  NOW  FOR 


IIERE^  WHAT  IT  TAKES 
TO  GET  STARTED 
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AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 

SERVICE 


(Something  that 
will  WORK  for  you) 


“EVERY  ABS  SIRE 
IS  100%  PROVED 
to  increase  average  daugh¬ 
ter  production  over  average 
dam  production." 


Con  you  say  os  much  for  your  present  herd 
sire  or  artificial  breeding  service? 

You  will  never  have  a  single  cow  in 
your  herd  bred  by  experimental,  "good 
in  theory",  or  indifferent  bulls. 

Make  us  prove  these  statements. 

Call  your  local  ABS  service  for  a  talk 
about  the  ABS  Proved  Sire  Program.  It 
takes  a  little  time  .  .  .  builds  a  lifetime 
herd  foundation.  - 


Thousands  of  dairymen  in  your  area 
are  making  money  today  based  on  the 
ABS  Proved  Sire  Breeding  Program. 
You,  too,  can  benefit  no  matter  what 
size  herd  or  breeding  program  you 
have  now. 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS '  AUTHORIZED  SERVICE 

Abington  Breeders'  Service,  Clarks  Summit 
Pa.,  67410. 

American  Proved  Sire  Service,  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
214;  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  894-R;  Brockport, 

N.  Y.,  509;  East  Aurora,  N.  Y„  2464;  Hone- 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14;  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  965;  Ar¬ 
cade,  N.  Y.,  679;  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  4046. 

Cortland  Proved  Sire  Service,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Skyline  6-7941. 

Delaware  County  Proved  Sire  Service.  Walton, 
N.  Y.  UN5-4648.  Dryden,  Viking  4-4862. 

Finger  Lakes  Proved  Sire  Service,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
9208,  Ed  Vickerman. 

Northern  Vermont  Proved  Sire  Service,  25 
Lakeview  Terrace,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  886, 
A.  Raymond  Benson;  _  Wolcott,  Vermont, 
phone  Tucker  87564,  Shirley  Benson;  Garden 
St.,  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  phone  Valley  6-3959. 
John  R.  Baker;  Bridgewater  Corners,  Ver¬ 
mont,  phone  Orchard  2-2182,  Ernest  Earle; 
R.  3,  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  839W5,  Raymond 
Teague. 

Seneca  Co-op  Cattle  Breeders'  Assoc.,  Inc.,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y.,  117;  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  572. 

Sullivan  Proved  Sire  ■  Service,  Jeffersonville 
N.  Y.,  111. 

Upstate  Proved  Sire  Service,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
355;  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  phone  Belleville 
4-2931;  Durhamville,  N.  Y.,  1494;  Central 
Square,  N.  Y.,  phone  Normandy  84201; 
Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y„  phone  Canton  3041; 
Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  24;  Constable,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Malone  548;  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Malone  2030. 

Western  Conn.  Proved  Sire  Service,  Box  196, 
Watertown,  Conn.,  phone  Crestwood  4-8253, 
Karl  Johnsen. 


DIRECTLY  EMPLOYED  TECHNICIANS 


Milton  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  phone  Nep¬ 
tune  56241. 

Clarence  Bailey,  R.  2,  Sussex/ N.  J.,  2-1829  or 
Middletown  4200. 

David  Coleman,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  3203. 

Arnold  Frederick,  R.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 
phone  Victor  29535. 

Clarence  Dixon,  R.  1,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  3-3882. 

Paul  Goddard,  B.  380,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  2351 

Aime  Grenier,  R.  2,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  86J2. 

Herbert  Griffiths,  R.  2,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  817 

John  H.  Hayes.  B.  24,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.,  2911. 

Louis  C.  Johnson,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Turner  9-3732;  Rhinebeck,  ph.  Trinity  6-3119. 

John  Merriman,  Cambridge  N.  Y.,  3565  or 
3827. 

Raymond  Odell,  Jr.,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Hopewell  Jet.  Capital  63485;  North  Clove 
2172. 

Earle  B.  Predmore,  R.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  55- 
3765;  Chester,  3931. 

Donald  Schmidt,  West  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Oneonta  2277W. 

Donald  Tanner,  Center  Berlin,  N.  Y  ,  phone 
Berlin  82F4. 

Stephen  Tucker,  Box  54,  Susquehanna,  Pa., 
UL-33335. 

Gordon  York,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  4484. 

John  Elkan,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cobleskili 

1200. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  AND 
FASTEST  GROWING  ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING  SERVICE  .  .  . 
BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


■v 

—  American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  195( 


Down  the  Valley 

By  J.  F.  "Doc”  ROBERTS 


ANKEE,  Yankee  Thrift,  Yankee 
Evasiveness,  Yankee  Curtness, 
Yankee  Trader,  Yankee  Humor, 
are  all  relative  terms,  mostly 
misunderstood  except  by  other 
Yankees. 

Let’s  try  to  define  some  of  these: 

Yankee — to  a  Yankee  is  another  rug¬ 
ged  Green  Mountain  Boy,  completely 
able  to  take  care  of  himself;  or  a  com¬ 
petent,  religious  and  hardworking  girl 
or  woman  in  both  the  community  and 
at  home. 

Yankee  Thrift  (really  pride) — proud 
of  what  they  can  get  along  without, 
proud  of  a  dollar  or  a  cent  well  spent, 
proud  of  a  bargain  well  made,  or  con¬ 
versely,  ashamed  of  a  dollar  or  a  cent 
squandered. 

Yankee  Evasiveness  —  among  them¬ 
selves,  they  are  not  evasive.  They  may 
say,  “I’ll  see,”  "We  think  so,”  "Will 
try,”  "Probably”  or  “Maybe” — all  these 
mean  “Yes.”  There  is  just  no  need  to 
give  an  unqualified  answer  that  in¬ 
volves  themselves,  since  "no”  means 
"no.” 

Yankee  Curtness — almost  a  fear  and 
a  protection.  They  feel  they  might  say 
something  they  shouldn’t  or  that  might 
hurt  someone  or  themselves  or  be  mis-v 
understood  (also  a  feeling  that  what 
the  other  fellow  doesn’t  know  won’t 
hurt  him,  either.) 

Yankee  Trader  —  feels  that  every¬ 
thing  is  worth  something  and  knows 
there  is  a  man  for  every  horse  and  a 
chair  to  suit  every  woman,  and  all  he 
has  to  do  is  find*  that  man  or  woman. 
His  profit  is  then  assured  and  he  has 
made  a  customer  as  well.  This  explains 
his  indifference  to  one  customer  and 
his  salesmanship  to  another. 

Yankee  Humor  —  largely  personal 
and  based  primarily  on:  be  yourself,  be 
your  age,  don’t  just  talk,  and  don’t  get 
bigger  than  your  pants. 

Therefore,  most  of  it  carries  a  sting 
or  lesson,  no  matter  how  blunt  or  how 
subtle. 

”Yankce-ese” 

A  lawyer  from  Genesee  County,  New 
York  visited  us  last  fall  and  said,  “I 
see  no  difference  in  these  people.”  A 
little  later  Don  Thompson,  the  State 
cattle  appraiser  came  along — a  true 
Yankee.  The  lawyer  asked1  him  the  best 
way  to  go  home.  Don  told  him  to  go 
to  Springfield,  (Vermont),  Bennington, 
Troy,  etc.  The  lawyer,  not  being  a 
Yankee,  (so  you  can’t  blame  him)  said: 
“Doc  and  I  were  talking  of  going  to 
Concord,  Keene,  and  that  way.” 

“Sure  you  can  go  that  way  and 


through  Montreal,  too,  but  that  isn  t 
what  you  asked  pie.”  That’s  typical 
Yankee-ese,  and  you  do  learn  after 
awhile. 

Had  supper  at  my  son’s  in  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont,  and  a  real  old  native 
Veimionter  was  there.  Noticed  she  was 
stirring  her  tea  very  loudly  until  some¬ 
one  passed  her  the  sugar;  also,  she 
kept  shaking  the  pepper  shaker  until 
someone  passed  her  the  salt,  etc.  etc. 
all  through  the  meal.  After  supper  I 
asked  my  son  about  it  and  he  said, 
“She  never  yet  has  asked  anyone  for 
anything  and  is  not  going  to  begin 
now.” 

This  same  lady  had  a'  driving  horse, 
but  one  day  her  husband,  being  a  Yan¬ 
kee  trader  of  course,  traded  it  off.  That 
afternoon,  she  walked  ttwo  miles  to 
town,  went  to  the  bank,  then  to  the 
trader,  bought  her  horse  back,  led  it 
home,  and  put  it  back  in  the  barn 
without  a  word  to  anyone. 

There  is  a  contractor  in  our  town 
who  does  most  of  the  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  for  miles  around  who  has  never 
made  a  contract.  You  tell  him  what  you 
want  done.  He  does  it  as  thriftily  as  he 
can,  bargaining  with  everyone  or  any¬ 
one  for  everything  he  uses,  askes  for 
approval  or  criticism  as  he  goes  along, 
and  then  presents  a  bill  and  that’s  that. 
1  asked  him  why  he  does  it  that  way 
and  he  said,  “If  you  set  a  price,  it’s 
either  too  high  or  too  cheap,  for  one 
or  the  other,  and  the  result  is  probably 
not  what  they  wanted,  so.  . 

Then  this  sort  of  thing  happened  too: 
Going  away  for  a  year  or  so,  a  local 
Yankee  told  a  neighbor  family  if  they 
sprayed  his  apple  trees,  they  could  have 
the  apples  in  the  fall.  This  they  did, 
and  all  was  fine  until  they  found  an¬ 
other  family  gathering  the  apples  in 
the  fall.  It  soon  came  out  that  he  told 
this  family  if  they  would  fertilize  the 
trees  while  he  was  away,  they  could 
have  the  apples.  They  shared  them! 

A  fellow  from  Boston. brought  a  new 
boat  in  here  this  summer.  With  great 
pride  and  some  brag  he  told  a  small 
group  of  us,  admiring  it,  that  he  made 
it  himself  (one  of  those  kits)  and  had 
worked  all  winter  on  it.  That’s  as  far 
as  he  got  for  one  of  the  group  casu¬ 
ally  said,  “Hope  it  lasts  as  long  as  it 
took  you  'to  make  it.” 

You  will  note  the  word  “feel  or  feel¬ 
ing”  all  through  this.  Yankees  are  high 
feeling  people.  They  feel  their  surround¬ 
ings,  their  place,  their  families,  their 
outside  contacts.  Their  likes,  loves  and 
dislikes  are  not  deliberate  and  thought 
out;  they  are  felt.  How  do  you  feel 
about  people,  places,  and  things  ? 


“Jt  ’s  the  easy  way 
to  be  well  find 
when  you’re  my  age" 

“When  I  look  back,  I  'find  I 
really  didn’t  miss  the  yearly 
premiums,  and  now  I’ve  got  all 
the  money  we  need  to  do  the 
things  we  want  to  do.  And  the 
nice  thing  about  this  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan  is  that  it  will  take  care  of 
Clara,  and  the  children  if  any¬ 
thing  should  happen  to  you.” 

You  can  have  a  retirement 
income  too  —  you  simply  save 
each  year  through  the  Farmers 
and  Traders  Retirement  Income 
Plan,  which  also  gives  your 
family  income  protection  while 
they  are  growing  up.  This  plan 
has  been  specially  designed 
for  people  like  you. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

— -farmers  and  traders— 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

|  Gentlemen: 

I  Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

|  Name . Age . 

I 

j  St.  or  RD . 

|  City . State . 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Yes,  now  is  the  time  to  protect 
your  property  from  destruction 
by'  LIGHTNING  with  a  modern 
IP C  Lightning  Rod  System.  Check 
the  record — 37%  of  all  rural 
fires  are  caused  by  LIGHTNING. 

IPC  Systems  definitely  prevent 
these  disasters. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER— Dept.  Al  M 
SPECIAL  PRICE  &.  TERMS  NOW  * 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  COMPANY,  INC. 

125  N.  Lake  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Goshen,  Indiana 


MOTHER’S  LAMENT 


Mother  bakes,  and  Mother  sews, 
Washes  dishes,  mends  the  clothes. 
Bathes  the  baby,  scrubs  the  floor. 
Does  the  shopping  at  the  store. 
Mother  sighs,  "Ah,  mercy  me! 


An  octopus  is  what  I'd  be. 

With  eight  strong  arms,  life  would 
be  fun; 

For  once  I'd  get  my  work  all  done." 

John  Goodwin,  Hubbard,  Iowa 


E 


UPTURE 


V  1  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT;  1 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM. .  . 

ot  action,  peace 
of  mind  and  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven 

patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  ol 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16-PI 
Manufacturer  Hagerstown  Maryland 


COWPOX* 

Ring  worm,  Teat  Sores 

*Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 
lesions,  controls  secondary  in¬ 
fection.  Germicidal,  Fungicidal, 
protective  wound  dressing. 
Quick  drying  .  .  .  deep  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
drug  and  farm  stores  or  write: 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


MOVING?  Send  new  and  old  address  t£ 
American  Agriculturist,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
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I  WAS  JUST 

FlGURh 

h. 


If  there’s  any¬ 
thing  in  animal 
nutrition  that’s 
been  worked  right  down  to  a  sci¬ 
ence,  I  think  it’s  the  feeding  of 
layers.  I  suppose  that’s  because 
they’re  easy  to  get  test  results  from 
,  .  .  the  egg  is  either  there  or  it 
isn't. 

So  the  scientists  get  their  infor¬ 
mation  right  on  the  button  .  .  .  and 
it’s  easy  to  see  that  a  ration  that 
produces  8%  more  eggs  for,  2% 
more  cost  is  a  good  investment. 
When  you’re  getting  test  informa¬ 
tion  from,  say  5,000  birds,  it’s 
easy  to  see  when  you’ve  got  the 
right  amounts  'uf  carbohydrates 
(energy),  proteins,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors  such  as  minerals  and  vitamins. 
If  it’s  wrong, 
easy  to  see. 


the  “wrongness”  is 


Along  with  colleges  and  other 
companies  that  are  interested  in 
the  feeding  of  layers,  Watkins 
runs  its  own,  independent  tests. 
Probably  the  most  important  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  tests  Watkins 


runs  and  others  is  this  ...  we  try 
to  run  them  under  practical  con¬ 
ditions  of  sanitation,  housing  and 
management.  These  birds  are  not 
housed  in  a  glass,  tile  and  con¬ 
crete  air-conditioned  house.  They 
do  not  have  a  vet  continually  tak¬ 
ing  their  temperature.  They  live  in 
the  same  style  their  sisters  do  in 
mndreds  of  thousands  of  laying 
louses  throughout  the  country. 

I  bring  this  up  because  Watkins 
las  found  what  I  figure  is  the  ideal 
aver  feeding  program.  It  doesn’t 
FORCE  birds  with  too  much  en¬ 
ergy.  Yet  it  still  gets  top  residts 
steadily  .  .  .  over  many,  many 
months.  It  helps  prevent  mid¬ 
winter  laying  slump  because  it 
irovides  the  nutrients  which  are 
needed  to  HOLD  high  production. 

But  most  important,  it  produces  eggs 
at  such  a  low  cost  that  you  just  can’t 
help  making  money  on  them  .  .  .  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  gibberish  about 
high-energy*  energy-protein  ratios  and 
magic  ingredients,  that  low-cost  pro¬ 
duction  is  Avhat  really  counts. 

On  a  large  survey  of  Watkins 
customers,  the  average  production 
for  the  test  period  was  73%,  4.06 
Pounds  of  feed  per  dozen  eggs  .  .  . 
for  a  feed  cost  of  only  13.52^  per 
dozen  eggs.  Now  I  claim  that  you 
'Un  make  a  PROFIT  on  that  kind 
°f  production. 

The  layer  ration  I’m  talking  about 
ls  made  from  Watkins  Min-Vite  for 
Layers,  a  MINeral-VITamin  concen¬ 
trate  which  supplies  the  efficiency  fac¬ 
tors  needed  to  balance  bo'me-grown 
chains.  I  hope  you’ll  talk  it  over  with 
your  Watkins  Dealer. 

toE  J.  R.  WATKINS  COMPANY,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Is  it  possible  to  save  trees  where  the 
ground  around  them  has  to  be  filled  in? 

The  only  practical  way  to  do  this  is 
to  btlild  a  stone  wall  around  the  trees 
approximately  1  foot  away  from  the 
trees.  If  the  ground  is  filled  in  so  that 
it  torches  the  tree,s,  they  will  certainly 
die. 

How  deep  will  a  pitcher  pump  work 
satisfactorily? 

For  practical  purposes,  between  15 
and  28  feet,  at  sea  level.  For  every 
1000  ft.  above  sea  level  the  height  to 
which  a  pitcher  pump  can  pump  water 
will  be  decreased  by  1  ft. 

Where  manure  or  fertilizer  is  plowed 
under  is  there  a  concentration  of  roots  in 
that  area? 

There  is  such  a  concentration  which 
has  been  shown  by  washing  out  the 
soil  from  the  roots  so  the  growth  can 
be  observed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  take  all 
corn  away  from  dry  cows  for  two  months 
before  freshening,  even  corn  silage. 
What's  the  reason?  I  thought  corn  was 
one  of  the  best  feeds. 

Corn  (wheat,  milo,  and  sorghums 
too)  is  a  high  energy  feed  and  should 
be  in  the  ration  while  cows  are  using 
up  the  energy  producing  milk.  The  rea¬ 
soning  behind  what  you  have  been  told 
is  that  dry  cows  can’t  use  up  all  the 
heat  or  energy  from  corn,  etc.,  and  it 
is  apt  to  cause  congestion.  In  other 
words,  it  is  felt  that  these  grains 
should  be  used  while  the  cow  is  in  milk 
production  but  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  mix  and  replaced  with  oats  or  bar¬ 
ley  during  the  dry  period  and  for  about 
30  days  after  freshening. 

How  important  is  it  for  a  cow  to  clean 
up  her  calf  she  has  just  dropped?  There's 
no  room  for  "maternity"  pens  in  my  barn 
for  cows  have  to  stay  in  their  stanchions 
even  while  they  freshen. 

John  Thompson,  feed  research  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Purina  Company,  answered 
this  question  in  a  recent  dairymen’s 
meeting  by  saying  that  “it  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  dairymen  must  provide  space 
so  that  a  cow  can  get  to  her  newborn 
calf,  even  if  it  means  having  fewer  milk 
cows  in  the  barn.”  He  said  that  not  do¬ 
ing  it  was  just  inviting  disease,  not 
only  for  the  calf  but  for  the  whole  herd. 

Is  it  true  that  grain  should  be  withheld 
from  a  cow  the  day  she  freshens? 

Some  men  feed  grain  the  day  a  cow 
freshens  but  most  think  the  “cleanup” 
is  slowed  up  if  the  grain  is  fed.  Some 
make  a  wet,  soupy  mash  of  the  grain 
in  warm  water  in  order  to  get  more 
liquid  in  a  freshening  cow.  In  most 
cases  it  is  probably  better  for  the  cow 
to  withhold  the  grain.  However,  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  get  as  much 
water  in  her  as  possible  so  that  she  will 
clean  up  better. 

Our  garden  soil  seems  to  be  turning 
green.  What  causes  this  and  what  can  we 
do  to  get  rid  of  it? 

We  are  told  that  there  is  an  unusual 
amount  of  green  color  on  soil  this  year. 
It  is  due  to  a  growth  of  moss  or  mold 
and  it  is  common  in  some  areas  because 
of  wet  cloudy  weather  this  past 
summer. 

It  is  not  a  sign  that  soil  is  acid,  but 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  think  about  lime 
and  estimate  how  much  you  put  on  the 
last  few  years.  Ordinarily  soil  needs  a 
ton  of  lime  per  acre  every  three  to  four 
years.  In  the  garden  this  is  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  to  40  lbs.  for  each  1,000 
square  feet. 
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4,050  square  fool  pole  bam 

built  for  only^OOf 


DURING  CONSTRUCTION 


BEFORE  CONSTRUCTION 


Howard  M.  Call 


and  son,  Charles, 

owners  and  operators 
of  a  well-known  dairy 
farm  in  Darrowville, 
Ohio.  By  using  Kop- 
pers  Poles  like  the 
one  shown  here,  this 
father-and-san  team, 
plus  one  hired  helper, 
built  a  large  addition 
to  their  barn  in  three 
weeks'  time.  And  the 
work  was  done  while 
keeping  up  with  daily 
farm  chores. 


AFTER  CONSTRUCTION 


Today’s  holsteins  are  heav¬ 
ier  and  bigger  than  those  of  some 
years  ago.  They  require  far  more 
room.  This  fact  was  forcibly 
driven  home  to  Howard  M.  Call 
and  his  son,  Charles,  owners  and 
operators  of  a  180-acre  dairy 
farm  at  Darrowville,  Ohio.  Their 
old  barn,  built  in  1912,  was 
“bulging  at  the  seams.” 

Therefore,  the  Calls  decided 
to  build  a  4,050  square-foot  ad¬ 
dition— a  loafing  barn.  By  using 
the  pole-type  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  father -and -son 
team,  plus  one  hired  helper, 
erected  the  new  structure  in 


three  weeks’  time.  And  it  was 
built  for  only  $2700— about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  a  conventional 
barn  of  the  same  size. 

Koppers  Poles  were  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  this  huge  addition. 
They  are  pressure-treated  with 
creosote  and  are  thoroughly  pro¬ 
tected  against  rot  and  termites. 

For  free  details  on  pole-type 
farm  buildings,  just  fill  out  and 
send  in  the  coupon.  Koppers 
Company,  Inc.,  Wood  Preserv¬ 
ing  Division,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pennsylvania. 

For  Poles,  contact  your  local 
Koppers  dealer. 


r 


u 


Koppers  Company,  Inc. 

1300-A  Koppers  Building, 
Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

I  |  Send  me  free  information  about 
pole- type  construction. 

I  I  Send  me  free  catalog  describing 
building  plans  available. 


Name 


Road  or  RFD.  .  .  /. 


Town  and  State. 


( 782 )  14 


*  HEAVY, 
STEADY 
PRODUCTION 


NO 

PAMPERING 


LOW 

MORTALITY 


with  HUBBARD’S 
HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


36  years  of  Balanced-Breeding  make  the  Hub¬ 
bard  New  Hampshire  a  proved  profit-maker. 
They  give  you  vigor,  early  maturity,  high  sus¬ 
tained  production,  large  egg  size  fast.  You  get 
low  laying  house  mortality— bred-in  resistance 
to  leukosis  — and  steady  production  (200-220* 
eggs  or  more)  without  pampering  through 
changing  weather  and  management  conditions. 

FREE  CATALOG.  Get  full  facts  on  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Also  Dual-Purpose  Cross- 
white  feathered,  cross-bred  vitality,  ideal  for 
broilers  and  roasters,  also  heavy  egg  production. 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  INC.,  Box  20 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Skyline  6-3311 
Please  send  your  free  Hubbard  Catalog 
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y  CHAW  CORK 


TASK  F0R« 

for  Choi«s-B*\ 


(Jom  lujti  ofj 

EXTRA-SHARP 
SAW  CHAINS 
SERVICE  4S 


From  now  on,  you  will  see  this  sign  at  more  and 
more  first  rate  saw  chain  shops  . . .  shops  whose  person¬ 
nel  have  been  OREGON-trained  to  give  your  cutting 
chain,  bar  and  sprocket  the  finest  possible  maintenance 
and  repair  service. 

EES  For  dependable  saw  chain  operation  and  filing 
instruction . . .  for  maintenance  and  repairs  by  trained 
men  who  know  your  saw  chain  best . . .  for  extra-sharp 
saw  chain  service  that  will  give  you  extra-big  cutting 
profits,  extra-long  chain  life  ...  go  to  your  OREGON 
Task  Force  Service  Shop. 

S3  Look  for  the  big  TFS  sign  displayed  by  your 
qualified  dealer. 


Always  Install 
Genuine,  Patented 

OREGON® 
CHIPPER  CHAIN 
The  Standard 
Factory  Equipment 
and 

Replacement  Chain 


©Copyright  1956  by 

SAW  CHAIN  CORP. 


BUILT  RIGHT — 
BACKED  RIGHT 


PORTLAND  22,  OREGON 


CANNOT  Absorb  Infection! 

Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  for  correct  healing.  No  other 
device  does  this  like  scientifically-shaped,  smooth ,  flexible  BAG 
BALM  Teat  DILATORS.  Will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  snag 
tissues.  Packed  25  in  medicated  BAG  BALM  ointment.  Fluted 
Dilator  carries  ointment  in.  At  your  dealer’s,  where  you  get 
KOW-KARE,  KALF-KARE,  BAG  BALM.  Write  for  NEW 
FREE  24-page  Cow  Book,  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”: 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY 
Lyndonville  60  Vermont 


—  American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  1956 


"Out  Around  The 
BROODER  HOUSE” 


By  Bill  Coolidge 


0 


Death  on  the  Highways 


ET  me  get  my  pipe  a’going  here. 
Now,  you  know  folks  out  -there 
in  the  brooder  house  the  other 
day  after  we  got  the  chores  done 
we  got  to  talking  about  a  subject  that 
is  important  to  all  of  us.  That  is  death 
on  our  highways. 

Now  I  would  just  like  to  have  you 
take  a  quick  look  at  history.  History 
shows  us  that  the  United  States  over  a 
period  of  180  years,  1775  to  1955,  has 
been  involved  in  eight  wars.  During  all 
of  those  wars  covering  a  period  of  180 
years  there  were  1,130,393  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  in  war.  We  think 
that  war  i§  a  terrible  thing.  It  is.  We  go 
all  out  to  win.  We  would  spend  our 
money  to  the  last  bottom  dollar  for 
whatever  it  took  to  win.  And  yet  we 
have  a  condition  right  in  our  every-day 
way  of  life  that  is  taking  more  of  our 
lives  than  all  of  these  wars  ever  did. 
That  is  death  on  our  highways. 


throwing  them  “in  the  clink”  on  the 
first  offense.  In  some  states,  Coloi’ado 
for  instance,  it  is  a  jail  sentence  of 
from  one  day  to  one  year,  plus  a  fine 
of  $1,000.  for  the  first  offense  of  drunk 
en  driving.  But  in  many  other  states 
including  Maine,  and  I  live  in  Maine,  if 
a  driver  gets  drunk  often  enough,  he 
might  eventually  lose  his  license.  But 
it  is  possible  to,  and  people  actually  do 
drive  for  years  without  a  license,  and 
that  fact  becomes  known  only  when 
they  become  involved  in  an  accident. 
Did  you  ever  have  your  license  checked 
oftener  than  once  in  five  or  ten  years 
of  everyday  driving?  I  have  driven  in 
a  good  many  states  and  I  never  did. 

Well,  what  about  speeding.  In  some 
states,  Connecticut  for  instance,  your 
license  is  suspended  for  30  days  for  the 
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During  the  last  55  years,  since  1900, 
there  were  1,149,414  lives  lost  in  auto 
accidents  on  our  highways,  which  is 
more  than  in  all  of  the  wars  that  the 
United  States  was  ever  involved  in.  Yet 
we  do  not  seem  too  concerned  about  it. 
We  talk  about  it,  and  read  about  it,  but 
that  is  about  all.  There  are  but  a  few 
states  that  are  actually  doing  much 
about  it. 

The  toll  for  1955  was  38,300,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  over 
the  toll  of  35,568  for  1954.  Now  I  know 
that  figures  and  statistics  can  be  pretty 
dry  reading,  but  I  wish  to  impress  up¬ 
on  whoever  may  read  this  the  real 
seriousness  of  this  Situation. 

The  large  percentage  of  our  drivers 
are  courteous  and  careful-.  They  con¬ 
sider  it  a  privilege  to  use  our  highways. 
They  are  entitled  to,  and  should  have 
more  and  better  protection  against  the 
small  percentage  of  the  drivers  that 
cause  most  of  our  bad  accidents. 

'What  causes  most  of  our  accidents? 
Several  reports  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  state  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
our  accidents  are  caused  by  “driving 
under  influence,”  liquor,  that  is.  Well, 
these  drivers  know  the  law.  They  have 
no  excuse.  So  what  is  wrong  with 


Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved 
without  enthusiasm. — Emerson 
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first  conviction  for  speeding,  and  the 
Governor  of  that  state  has  told  the 
judges  to  assess  higher  penalties  or 
they  would  not  be  reappointed  as 
judges.  There  are  some  states  that 
have  equally  as  good  laws.  But  again, 
in  many  states,  you  read  of  drivers 
going  70  and  80  miles  per  hour  and 
faster,  and  if  they  are  picked  up  at  all, 
of  paying  a  fine  Of  $10.  and  going  on 
their  merry  way. 

I  believe  that  most  drivers  are  cour¬ 
teous  and  careful,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  and  have  a  right  to  expect  more  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  few  drivers  that 
cause  most  of  our  accidents.  But,  not 
much  progress  will  be  made  until  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  aroused  to  the  point  that 
we  demand  action. 

That  is  something  that  could  be 
taken  up  for  discussion  at  our  various 
service  clubs,  Grange  meetings  and 
places  like  that. 

Well  folks,  my  pipe  has  gone  out,  so 
join  us  again  sometime  for  another 
visit  out  around  the  brooder  house. 


- . - ^ 

“Are  You  A  Safe  Driver?” 

CAN  YOU  ANSWER  YES  TO  THE  FOLLOWING? 

□  Do  you  always  observe  and  obey  highway  signs  and  markers? 

□  Do  you  always  use  the  proper  signals  for  turns  and  stops? 

□  Do  you  always  slow  down,  look  and  listen  before  crossing  railroad 
tracks  ? 

□  Is  there  good  two-way  vision  where  your  own  driveway  enters  the 
highway  ? 

□  When  forced  to  stop,  do  you  pull  completely  off  the  traveled  portion 
of  the  road,  or  at  least  to  the  safest  spot  available  ? 

□  Do  you  always  have  a  light,  front  and  rear,  on  any  vehicle  you  drive 
on  a  road  at  night? 

□  Do  you  keep  yodr  arms  inside  when  driving  or  riding  in  a  truck  or 
other  vehicle? 

□  Do  you  always  stay  at  least  one  car  length  for  each  10  miles  per  hour 
behind  another  vehicle  that  you  do  not  intend  to  pass? 

□  Do  you  have  your  vehicles  checked  periodically  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  for  safe  driving? 

□  Do  you  go  down  steep  or  slippery  grades  in  low  gear  ? 

□  Do  you  avoid  passing  another  vehicle  near  the  top  of  hills,  on  curves, 
or  any  other  place  where  vision  is  obstructed? 

□  Do  you  always  make  sure  that  no  one  is  in  the  way  when  you  reverse  ? 

□  When  walking  on  a  road  do  you  always  face  traffic,  in  other  words, 
keep  to  the  left? 

□  When  walking  on  a  road  at  night,  do  you  always  carry  a  light  or  wear 
something  white? 
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B /  E.  W.  FOSS 

Cornell  Agricultural  Engineering  Department 


BHE  SERVICE,  repair,  and  re¬ 
conditioning  of  farm  machines 
is  a  seasonal  task  due  mostly 
to  the  varying  labor  and  ma- 
he  chine  needs  of  agriculture.  On  many 
farms  the  usual  time  for  repair  of  ma¬ 
chines  is  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
ne  To  assist  in  an  efficient  repair  program, 
k-  it  is  extremely  helpful  to  record  at  the 
es  last' usage  of  each  machine  the  needs 
if  of  that  machine — including  broken 
he  parts,  worn  or  loose  bearings  or  ad- 
ut  justments,  and  other  difficulties.  Too 
lo,  frequently  the  time  lapse  between  the 
id  last  usage  and  repairing  dims  the  mem- 
sn  ory  of  just  what  is  needed.  Probably 
the  most  practical  way  of  keeping  a 
id  record  of  this  sort  is  in  a  small  note- 
rs  book  or  pad  which  is  carried  by  the 
in  machine  operator.  Some  men  use  tags 
on  which  to  jot  these  comments  and 
fasten  the  tag  to  the  machine  at  stor- 
if  age  time. 

ie  The  most  important  notations  are 
the  need  for  broken  parts  which  must 
'  be  ordered  from  your  equipment  dealer. 

These  parts  will  include  both  normal 
I  wear  items  such  as  knives,  teeth, 
springs,  belts,  pins,  etc.  as  well  as  cast¬ 
ings,  bearings,  or  other  more  perman¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  machine.  It  is  most 
necessary  that  you  indicate  not  only 
the  part  number,  but  also  the  machine 
number  and  model.  When  picking  up 
the  parts  at  the  dealer,  the  old  parts 
are  most  helpful  to  bring  along  for 
comparison. 

Faulty  machine  operation  character¬ 
istics  should  also  be  noted.  These  could 
be  anything  from  a  "tight”  adjustment 
lever  to  “too  frequent  release  of  a  safe¬ 
ty  clutch  or  break-away  attachment.” 
Slow  leaks  in  tires,  hard  starting  of  an 
auxiliary  engine,  sticky  governor,  and 
other  symptoms  can  be  traced  down 
later— if  you  remember  them — or  more 
properly:  “write  them  down.” 


Lubrication  and  servicing  difficulties 
should  be  noted.  The  jotting  of  failure 
of  a  bearing  to  take  grease  or  oil  will 
cause  you  to  track  down  the  reason 
for  that  difficulty  later  on — maybe  a 
fitting  has  become  damaged  or  dirt  has 
plugged  the  line. 

Often  “hay-wire”  repairs  must  be 
made  on  the  spot  to  keep  the  machine 
running.  Undersized  bolts  must  be  re¬ 
placed,  nails  changed  to  cotter  pins,  and 
shims  or  wedges  replaced  by  new  parts, 
built  up  (welded)  pieces,  or  other  more 
permanent  repairs. 

On  many  machines,  the  original 
parts  were  not  heavy  enough  so  that 
frequent  bending  occurred.  These  spots 
can  usually  be  strengthened  by  welding 
or  bracing— but  they  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  be  fixed. 

Last  - —  but  not  least  —  store  your 
equipment  so  that  it  will  not  deterior¬ 
ate  while  lying  idle.  A  dry  machinery 
storage  shed  is  best.  In  addition,  coat 
bright  parts  with  rust  preventative 
compounds,  jack  up  heavy  machines  to 
keep  weight  off  tires,  and  release  spring 
tension  on  all  springs — they  do  become 
tired.  Pressure  should  also  be  released 
on  hydraulic  equipment — failure  to  do 
this  results  not  only  in  loss  of  fluid, 
but  can  damage  packing  and  other 
parts.  Clean  out  fertilizer  and  grain 
hofvpers,  remove  hay,  chaff,  and  grain 
from  harvesting  equipment,  and  clean 
dirt  from  all  tillage  equipment.  Com¬ 
pressed  air,  water  under  pressure,  or 
better  yet — a  “steam  jenny”  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  tool  for  cleaning  equipment. 
Lastly — do  leave  machines  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  safe.  Make  sure  that 
all  parts  are  down  that  can  come  down. 
There  have  been  too  many  bumped 
heads,  gashed  fingers,  and  bruised  shins 
from  leaving  a  machine  element  in  a 
raised  or  unnatural  position. 


WHEN  AN  overhead  power  line  broke,  23  pure-bred  registered  Holsteins  were 
killed  on  a  Beaver  Dam  Stock  Farm  in  Orange  County,  New  York.  The 
picture  above  shows  the  dead  cows,  the  one  below  shows  the  only  survivor  of 
the  herd  in  the  group  that  was  being  driven  into  the  barn. 

This  is  the  famous  Holstein  herd  founded  by  Julius  Schmid  42  years  ago  and 
now  numbers  109  milkers.  It  was  purchased  four  years  ago  by  Abraham 

Goldman.  — Photos  Courtesy  the  Waiden  Citizen  Herald 


DEKALB  WINS 

Three  Year  Average 


inCalif ornia  Random  SampleTest ! 


The  DeKalb  Entry  in  the  7th  California 
Official  Random  Sample  Egg  Laying  Contest 


HIGHEST  3  YEAR  AVERAGE,  SEVENTH 
CALIFORNIA  OFFICIAL  RANDOM  SAMPLE 
EGG  LAYING  TEST.  THE  DEKALB  ENTRY 
AVERAGED  254  EGGS  PER  PULLET 
(BASED  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  PULLETS 
AT  ONE  WEEK  OF  AGE)  IN  THE  LAST 
3  TEST  YEARS.  AVERAGE  INCOME  OVER 
FEED  COST  FOR  THIS  PERIOD  WAS  $4.71. 


DEKALB  CHIX  WILL  BE  HATCHED  &  SERVICED  BY: 

Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm,  IVTarcellus,  N.Y. 

Glor  Hatchery,  Holland,  N.Y. 

Ketay’s  Hatchery,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Lee  Poultry  Farm,  Geneseo,  N.Y. 

George  B.  Many  &  Son,  Hobart,  N.Y. 

Kingsley  Poultry  Farm,  Gillett,  Pa. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DEKALB,  ILL. 

Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn,  DeKalb 
Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


IF  YOU  KEEP  RECORDS 


...YOU'LL  KEEP  DEKALB 


>  POWER  IS  UP... 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power 
has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  o  powerful  buy 
—yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Eleven 
models  to  choose  from.  See  them! 


IN  FORD  TRACTORS] 


Watch  the  work  fly! 


When  writing  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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FEEDS  WITH 


CONTAI 


DR.  SAISBURY’S 


3  Nitro 


FOR  BETTER  BROILER, 
BREEDER,  AND  EGG  FLOCKS 


You  can  make  more  money  with  3-Nitro 
in  your  feed  because  it  helps  lower  costs, 
improves  quality  and  increases  profits. 


take  on  market  meat  fast 
.  .  .  have  redder  combs, 
excellent  color,  better 
feathering  .  .  .  consume  less  feed 
per  pound  of  market  weight. 


BREEDERS 

I  develop  good  conforma¬ 

tion,  become  sturdy, 
' healthy  birds  with  better 
resistance  to  stress  conditions. 
3-Nitro  helps  improve  fertility  and 
hatchability  too. 

IYERS 

'  on  either  a  free  feeding, 

or  restricted  program,  go 
into  production  with  add¬ 
ed  vitality  to  resist  disease  burdens 
and  lay  as  many  as  a  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  bird! 

It’s  been  proven  on  millions  of  birds;  you 
can  make  more  money  with  3-Nitro  in  your 
feeds.  Ask  your  feed  supplier  for  feeds 
containing  3-Nitro.  Write  for  literature. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

When  you  need 
poultry  medicines 
ask  for 


Dr.  I 

Is/ 


SALSBURYS 


YEAR  IN  &  OUT 
For  42 
Years 


Bulkley’s  Profit-Making  Leg¬ 
horns  consistently  among 
leaders  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner-supervised 
breeding  program  gives  v~u 
birds  thai  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  "Profit- Making  Bul¬ 
letin  ’  pi  ice  list,  catalog 
Rush  postcard. 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 
N.Y  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M  Odessa,  N.Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
nention  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


When  Poultrymen  Sell  Old  Hens 


By  LOUIS  M.  HURD 


American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  195I 


BABCOCK’S 


T 


HERE  has  been  much  talk  for 
several  years  about  how  long  to 
keep  laying  hens  before  send¬ 
ing  them  to  the  butcher.  Con¬ 
siderable  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  show  that  the  best  laying  year  of 
the  average  hen,  either  leghorns  or 
heavies,  is  the  first  year.  Many  pro¬ 
duction  bred  hens  lay  almost  as  well 
in  their  second  year,  but  the  average 
of  all  the  birds  in  the  flock  is  about 
18%  to  25%  less  than  the  first  year. 
The  decline  is  a  little  greater  among 
the  heavies  than  it  is  with  leghorns. 
For  this  reason  it  is  not  unusual  for 
flock  owners  of  heavy  breeds  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  birds  at  the  end  of  a 
year’s  laying. 

Two  year  old  hens  have  at  least  one 
advantage  over  a  pullet  flock,  even  if 
production  is  less.  They  lay  large  eggs 
which  partly,  at  least,  makes  up  in 
value  for  the  smaller  eggs  laid  during 
a  part  of  the  pullet  year.  The  cost  of 
a  replacement  is  another  thing  to  con¬ 
sider. 

To  find  out  what  really  is  happen¬ 
ing  on  New  York  State  farms,  a  sur¬ 
vey  was  made  of  233  poultry  farms  in 
1954-55  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  was  found  that  62%  of  the  fowls 
sold  for  meat  from  these  farms  were 
18  months  old  or  older  and  one-fifth  of 
the  Leghorns  were  over  two  years  old. 
Apparently  some  poultrymen  were 
keeping  oveY  birds  for  a  second  year’s 
laying  following  a  forced  molt.  This 
was  particularly  true  with  leghorns  as 
the  table  shows.  The  heavies  were 
younger  on  the  average  tharr  the  leg¬ 
horns  when  sold. 

However,  the  practice  of  keeping  the 
flock  in  continuous  production  for  12 
to  18  months  and  then  selling  them 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular 


procedure.  It  appears  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  early  winter  hatching  has  per¬ 
mitted  many  poultrymen  who  have 
well-bred  flocks  and  who  manage  their 
birds  well,  'to  extend  the  production 
period  beyond  a  year  without  carrying 
their  birds  over  two  winters. 

AGE  OF  BIRDS  AT  TIME  OF  SALE 


233  New 

York  Fa 

rms,  1955 

Breed 

Range  in 

Light 

Heavy 

All 

age 

i  breeds 

breeds 

breeds 

Percent  of  birds 

Under  12  months 

* 

19 

9 

12  to  17  months 

14 

34 

23 

18  to  24  months 

58 

36 

46 

Over  24  months 

21 

6 

16 

Unknown 

7 

5 

6 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

*  Less  than  1  percent. 

Source :  Unpublished  thesis  of  Howard  Crumb, 
Dept,  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

The  survey  brought  out  another  dif¬ 
ference  between  heavies  and  leghorns 
in  regard  to  seasonality  of  sales.  There 
was  heavy  selling  of  leghorns  from  Au¬ 
gust  through  December,  but  relatively 
few  birds  were  sold  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year.  With  the 
heavies  it  was  different.  Sales  were 
heavy  through  October  and  November, 
and  during  March  and  May,  while  the 
other  months  were  relatively  light. 

The  sale  of  heavy  breeds  appeared 
to  be  influenced  more  than  leghorns  by 
holiday  markets.  Also  a  tendency  not 
to  keep  the  heavy  breeds  through  the 
second  summer  was  shown  by  the 
heavy  sales  in  the  late  spring  months. 

In  the  final  analysis,  every  poultry- 
man  will  have  to  determine  the  best 
age,  month  of  the  year,  market  and 
method  of  sale  in  the  disposal  of  his 
birds  as  conditions  vary  from  farm  to 
farm.  Good  records  will  probably  help 
to  decide  some  of  these  questions. 


Double  Up  on  Poultry  Jobs 


M 


UCH  HAS  been  said  in  news 
articles,  bulletins,  and  by 
speakers  about  saving  time  by 
modern  machinery  and  various 
equipment  in  a  poultry  house;  also, 
much  has  been  said  about  rearranging 
the  pens,  having  large  ^pens,  and  the 
like  in  order  to  save  time  and  travel. 
Not  much  has  been  said,  however, 
about  reducing  the  number  of  jobs 
while  doing  the  daily  chores  in  caring 
for  a  flock  of  hens. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  accurate  in¬ 
formation  was  secured  on  thirteen  New 
York  State  farms  of  the  amount  of 
time  and  travel  required  to  care  for 
1000  hens,  it  was  found  that  a  few  op¬ 
erators  made  as  many  as  ten  trips 
through  the  pens  to  do  ten  different 
jobs,  while  others  did  all  the  work  for 
the  day  in  three  or  four  trips.  The  lat¬ 
ter  group  cut  out  or  combined  jobs. 

The  caretaker  should  ask  himself  this 
question.  Can  what  I  am  doing  be 
changed?  Can  the  job,  or  at  least  part 
of  the  job,  be  omitted  ?  For  example,  is 
it  really  necessary  to  feed  grain  more 
than  twice  each  day?  In  studying  the 
feeding  job  in  1946  and  1947  it  was 
found  that  on  farms  where  the  feeding 
jobs  were  less  than  three,  the  time 
spent  in  feeding  was  15.7  minutes  per 
1000  hens,  whereas  when  more  than 
four  jobs  of  feeding  were  carried  out, 
30.5  minutes  were  spent  per  thousand 
hens. 

Another  question,  can  the  way  in 
which  a  job  is  done  be  changed?  Is 
there  another  way  to  do  the  job  that 
will  save  time,  steps,  and  energy?  Can 
two  or  more  jobs  be  done  at  the  same 
time  or  on  the  same  trip  ?  For  example, 
using  heating  cable  around  water  pipes 
to  prevent  freezing  in  winter,  or  feed¬ 
ing  grain  and  gathering  eggs  on  the 
same  trip  into  each  pen. 

In  1946  a  similar  study  made  in  New 


Hampshire  shows  the  same  variation 
in  trips  and  jobs.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  if  the  number  of  jobs  can  be  re¬ 
duced  without  affecting  production  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  ways 
to  save  labor.  In  the  New  Hampshire 
study,  the  man  making  it  said  that,  as 
far  as  he  could  see  in  talking  with  the 
men,  those  who  were  able  to  care  for 
their  hens  with  three  or  four  trips 
through  the  pens  daily  produced  as 
many  eggs  as  those  making  ten  trips. 

It  has  been  our  observation  in  New 
York  State  that  much  the  same  thing 
is  true.  Consequently,  careful  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  importance  of 
each  job  done  with  a  view  of  either 
combining  it  with  some  other  job  or 
omitting  it  so  that  less  traveling  is 
done. 

Why  not  check  the  number  of  times 
you  go  through  your  houses  with  the 
number  of  jobs  to  see  if  some  of  them 
cannot  be  combined  or  eliminated.  An 
important  way  to  save  time  and  travel 
is  to  cut  out  unimportant  jobs.  You  can 
then  take  care  of  more  hens  in  the  time 
saved  or  do  something  else.  A  poultry- 
man’s  time  is  worth  more  today  than 
ever  before.  Make  every  minute  count. 

— L.  M.  Hurd 
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Why  Pullets 
Don't  Lay  90%. 


1£  your  pullets  peak  at  over  90%  you  don’t  need  my 
advice.  I  find  many  poultrymen  think  I’m  full  of  beans 
when  I  say  pullets  should  hit  at  least  90%  production. 

Main  reasons  for  poor  lay  are:  Poor  rearing.  Crowd¬ 
ing  at  any  age,  Too  much  medicine  for  treatment  of 
coccidiosis.  (We  use  no  medicine  for  coccidiosis  and 
have  fine  results).  Maybe  cocci  medicines  are  O.K.  for 
broilers,  but  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  foi 
pullets  to  be  raised  for  layers.  Some  feel  too  much 
medicine  for  cocci  also  helps  bring  on  C.R.D.  Is  this 
so?  I  don’t  know. 

Capillary  worms:  I  find  some  flocks  are  infected  withl 
these  worms.  Usually  they  show  up  in  birds  on  dirt 
floors  and  in  houses  not  scrupulously  cleaned  and  dis-| 
infected  at  least  once  a  year. 

Chronic  fowl  cholera:  This  is  old  time  “roup.”  Itl 
hits  production  hard  and  eventually  becomes  so  virulentf 
on  a  farm  it  kills  many  pullets.  Eyes  swell,  birds  sneeze! 
a  little,  odor  is  bad.  Many  folks  whose  flocks  have  this| 
disease  don’t  know  what  ails  their  birds.  * 

Improper  ration:  For  Leghorns  feed  a  top  quality 
21%  to  22%  protein  mash  and  10  lbs.  of  scratch  grain 
per  100  birds  per  day.  Overfeeding  on  scratch  grain 
eventually  decreases  lay,  increases  cannibalism  and 
causes  “pause.”  If  you  feed  a  locally  mixed  mash  insist 
that  the  grain  added  to  it  be  finely  ground  so  birds  can’t 
“sort”  it  out.  If  you  feed  scratch  grain  be  sure  Jo  feed 
it  in  all  parts  of  the  pen  in  the  litter.  Jf  you  feed  an 
all  mash  I  believe  it  should  be  17%  or  higher  in  protein. r 

Lack  of  feeder  and  water  space:  If  possible  have  at 
least  four  6  ft.  feeders  per  100  layers  plus  plenty  of 
deep,  wide  water  troughs  in  all  parts  of  the  pen.  We 
find  water  troughs  8  inches  wide  keep  floors  drier  than 
narrow  troughs.  Water  evidently  drops  off  their  beaks 
back  into  the  trough.  Before  you  say  I’m  wrong  on  this 

u  better  try  a  trough  8  ft.  long,  8  inches  to  10  inches 
wide  and  4  to  5  inches  deep  for  each  300  layers. 

Nests:  One  nest  for  each  4  layers  on  walls  in  all! 
parts  of  the  pen  decrease  floor  eggs  and  dirty  eggs  f 
For  Leghorns  we  like  the  good  old  section  nests.  Leg¬ 
horns  tend  to  fight  and  break  eggs  in  community  nests. 

Too  much  cheating:  We  find  too  many  poultrymen| 
trying  to  overcrowd  and  just  half  take  care  of  pullets. 

Should  you  "depopulate"?  Many  poultrymen  have, I 
over  a  period  of  years,  built  up  a  terrific  infection  ofl 
disease  —  so  much  their  birds  can’t  lay  or  do  well. I 
Should  you  depopulate?  Sell  every  bird  off  to  break  the J 
disease  cycle?  It’s  your  decision  to  make. 

Announcing — Babcock  Barbara-Anns 

Here’s  a  bird  you'll  like  if  you  sell  your  eggs  whole¬ 
sale.  These  Barbara-Anns  lay  a  larger  egg  than  our 
Barbara  strain,  lay  even  better,  lay  just  as  long,  live  just 
as  well,  lay  nice  white  eggs.  These  are  a  strain  cross 
very  much  the  same  as  the  Barbara.  If  you  have  liked 
Babcock  '  Barbaras  you’ll  like  these  Barbara-Anns  I  even 
better. 

Babcock  Beauties — for  Retail  Trade 

Here’s  a  Babcock  Leghorn  that  comes  into  big  eggs  I 
quickly.  Just  the  bird  for  you  if  you  retail  your  eggs 
These  birds  lay  well  and  if  you  want  practically  no 
“pullets”  and  “pee  wees”  here's  the  bird  for  you. 

Babcock  Bessies — Our  Large  Egg — Best,  Seller. 

Babcock  Bessies,  our  new  large-egg  strain  cross 
making  fine  records  everywhere.  We  feel  this  is  the  best 
and  most  profitable  bird  we  have  ever  produced. 

We  have  one  of  America’s  finest  Leghorn  breeding 
farms.  We  can  supply  you  top  birds.  We  are  well  in¬ 
formed  and  can  help  you  if  you  have  problems.  We 
sure  want  to  sell  you  Babcock  Leghorns  because  they 
will  make  you  the  money  you're  after. 


Sincerely 


J  Dear  Babcock: 
l  Please  send  cataloCl. 
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BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  lac. 

Route  3G  -Ithaca,  N.  Y* 


A  WATCHDOG 
Every  40  Rods 

Post  YOUR  Farm 

and  have  the  law  on  your  side. 
You  can  always  permit  the  de¬ 
sirable  sportsmen  to  hunt. 

Our  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
are  easy  to  read,  and  will  with¬ 
stand  wind  and  weather. 

WE  HAVE  THEM  (12”xl2”). 


Without  Name 
and  Address 

With  Name 
and  Address 

12 

$  1.50 

$  3.50 

50 

6.00 

8.00 

100 

11.00 

13.00 

500 

50.00 
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New  Farm  Bureau  Sets  Virile 
Policy  in  Annual  Meeting 


) 


0EVER  BEFORE,”  said  Don 
Green  of  Chazy,  chairman  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Resolutions 
Committee,  “have  so  many  res¬ 
olutions  come  in  from  the  counties.” 

I  This,  he  believes,  is  due  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  Kitchen  Konferences  held  in 
many  neighborhoods  during  the  past 
1  months. 

By  resolutions  at  the  41st  annual 
I  meeting  the  Farm  Bureau  considered 
I  many  important  farm  problems: 

Dairying 

Proposed  that  refuse  screenings  from 
Canada  for  use  in  dairy  feed  (already 
prohibited  in  Canada)  be  prohibited  or 
regulated  in  this  State. 

That  more  money  be,  spent  on  milk 
promotion  with  a  check-off  under  Milk 
Orders,  but  including  the  right  of  a 
producer  to  decline  this  check-off. 

That  gallon  jugs  and  other  standard 
containers  be  made  legal  for  selling 
milk. 

That  the  State  license  more  milk 
dealers  to  increase  competition. 

That  adequate  funds  be  appropriated 
to  eradicate  brucellosis  and  that  im¬ 
ported  dairy  cattle  should  have  been 
vaccinated  or  be  quarantined  for  a 
suitable  period. 

Government 

Strongly  support  the  development  of 
Niagara  Power  by  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system. 

Recommending  continuation  of  the 
Soil  Bank  writh  reservations,  reaffirm¬ 
ing  support  of  variable  price  supports, 
halting  further  reclamation  of  land  un¬ 
til  needed. 

Recommended  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  weight  of  agricultural 
trucks,  eligible  for  special  licenses, 
from  18,000  lbs.  to  24,000  lbs. 

Opposed  compulsory  coverage  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  workers  under  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation. 

Hunting 

Farm  Bureau  r.ecommended  reduction 
of  the  deer  population  by  doe  seasons 
and  other  means. 

Recommended  that  all  privately  own¬ 
ed  land  should  have  the  same  protec¬ 
tion  against  trespassing,  hunting  and 
fishing,  that  is  now  given  to  posted 
lands.  (A  resolution  recommending 
that  the  State  be  financially  responsible 
for  auto  damage  by  deer  was  tabled 
after  considerable  discussion,  includ¬ 
ing  a  consideration  of  damage  done  to 
crops  by  deer.) 

Work 

Farm  Bureah  urged  a  State  “right 
to  work”  law,  and  legislation  to  stop 
strikes,  picketing,  secondary  boycotts, 
etc.,  to  force  recognition  of  a  union. 

Recommended  that  young  people  be 
permitted  to  work  on  farms  with  fewer 
regulations. 

'  Asked  for  more  practical  regulations 
for  housing  for  migrant  workers. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee:  Donald  Green, 
Chairman,  Chazy,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  E.  Bens- 
iey,  Springville,  N.  Y.;  Howard  L.  Bak¬ 
er,  Ransomville,  N.  Y.;  Charles  R.  Rol¬ 
and,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.;  Charles 
Brewer,  R.D.  2,  Candor,  N.  Y.;  Harold 
L-  Creal,  Homer,  N.  Y.;  Raymond  Saw¬ 
yer,  R.D.  2,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Stuart 
A.  Child,  Malone,  N.  Y.;  James  Hux- 
table,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.;  Wallace 
H.  Rice,  Hobart,  N.  Y.;  Frank  Lamp- 
rian,  Ancramdale,  N.  Y. ;  and  J.  Dwight 
Reeve;  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

President’s  Report 

Following  are  terse  excerpts  from  the 
annual  report  of  President  Don  Wick¬ 
ham  of  Hector,  N.  Y. 

“I  have  confidence  in  the  future  of 


farming  IF  we  keep  tjie  Farn  Bureau 
strong. 

“We  can’t  depend  on  either  political 
party  to  carry  out  our  program  with¬ 
out  direction  on  the  part  of  Farm 
Bureau  members  and  personnel. 

“The  future  of  American  agriculture 
depends  on  its  ability  to  reduce  depend¬ 
ence  on  government  aid  and  govern¬ 
ment  direction. 

“Our  big  problem  in  agriculture  is 
still  one  of  producing  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  for  the  market.  We 
can  never  get  full  parity  under  this 
system.  Full  parity  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  market  place. 

“Thei-e  is  great  danger  that  the  or¬ 
iginal  purpose  of  the  Soil  Bank  will 
be  defeated  by  making  payments  as 
an  end  in  itself,  or  by  using  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  drought  relief  or  as  free  prop 
insurance. 

“The  increased  costs  (of  farming) 
are  influenced  to  a  marked  degree  by 
the  policies  of  government  in  such 
things  as  pyramiding  of  taxes  on  things 
required  in  production,  increased  gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  and’  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  excessive  increases  in  wages 
and  profits.” 

There  was  great  interest  in  the  panel 
discussion  “What’s  Ahead  for  New 
York  Dairymen”  on  Monday  evening. 

The  moderator  was  Dr.  Everett  Case, 
President  of  Colgate  University.  Panel 
members  included  Stanley  Benham, 
President,  Dairymen’s  League;  J.  T. 
Cribbs,  President,  Eastern  Milk  Pro- 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

Too  many  folks  of  limited  means 
think  nothing’s  too  good  for  them. 


— Kin  Hubbard 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

ducers;  Adolphe  G.  Walkley,  Secretary. 
Mutual  Federation  Independent  Coop¬ 
eratives;  and  James  Young,  President, 
Metropolitan  Milk  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency.  - 

Spontaneous  applause  greeted  a  com¬ 
ment  from  the  floor  concerning  the 
rapid  progress  in  milk  marketing  that 
could  be  made  if  the  four  milk  cooper¬ 
atives  could  agree  on  a  program. 

At  the  Monday  afternoon  session 
C.  M.  Silcox,  President  of  G.L.F.,  told 
delegates  and  visitors  what  he  saw 
when  recently  invited  to  tour  some  of 
our  defenses  as  set  up  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  Here  we  have 
only  room  to  report  Mr.  Silcox’s  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
aggression. 

The  only  change  in  officers  was  the 
election  of  two  new  directors,  Warren 
Hawley,  Jr.  of  Batavia  and  Jacob 
Pratt  of  Schaghticoke  reclining^re-elec- 
tion.  Earl  Harding  of  Orleans  County 
was  elected  as  director  of  District  2  to 
replace  Mr.  Hawley.  Walter  Armer  of 
Saratoga  County  is  taking  the  place  of 
Mr.  Pratt.  Many  sincere  expressions  of 
thanks  were  given  to  Warren  Hawley 
who  has  served  25  years  and  to  Jake 
Pratt  who  has  served  15  years. 

Following  are  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau: 
Don  J.  Wickham,  President,  Hector, 
N.  Y.,  Schuyler  Co.;  Donald  F.  Green, 
Vice  President,  Chazy,  N.  Y.,  Clinton 
Co.;  Walter  Henry,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  Erie 
Co.;  Earl  Harding,  Orleans  Co.;  Marion 
I.  Johnson,  Treas.,  Williamson,  N.  Y., 
Wayne  Co.;  Ralph  Ward,  Alpine,  N.  Y., 
Schuyler  Co.;  Bernard  Potter,  Trux- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  Cortland  Co.;  George 
Humphreys,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 
Oneida  Co.;  Earl  R.  Frisbie,  Westport, 
N.  Y.,  Essex  Co.;  Walter  Armer,  Sara¬ 
toga  Co. ;  Seth  Parsons,  Sharon  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Schoharie  Co.;  Albert  B.  Cole, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  Dutchess  Co.;  and 
Amherst  Davis,  Mt.  Sinai,  N.  Y„  Suf¬ 
folk  Co. 


RADAR 


and  weather 


ISIBILITY  via  the  human  eye  is 
limited  by  darkness,  fog,  clouds, 
and  distance.  Radar  knows  no 
such  limitations.  Its  piercing 
electronic  microwave  beam  sweeps 
the  skies,  searching  out  storms 
and  rain  clouds,  and  reporting 
their  size,  distance,  location, 
and  movement  with  extreme  ac¬ 
curacy.  These  new  facilities 
are  one  of  several  utilized  by 
the  expert  meteorologists  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  on 
RURAL  RADIO  NETWORK’S 
“Weather  Roundup”  four  times 
daily — at  6:25  a.  m.,  7:15  a.  m., 
12:15  p.  m.,  and  6:15  p.  m. 


Brought  to  listeners  over 

Rural  Radio  Network 

by  f's —  THE 

ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES 

OF 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
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ADVERTISING  RATES — 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example.  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd.,  Anywhere.  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodlested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot,  Leonardsville,  New  York. 


EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene,  Wed¬ 
nesdays;  Bath,  Onconta,  Thursdays. 


AYRSHIRES _ 

FOR  SALE:  Outstanding  bull  calf,  born  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1956  out  of  an  eleven  year  old  cow, 
produced  12901  lbs.  4.6%  milk  594  fat  and  sired 
by  one  of  our  best  bulls.  We  are  using  a  brother 
to  this  calf.  Priced  at  8100.  You  could  pay  more 
but  couldn't  get  better.  Be  convinced;  come  see, 
the  calf  and  his  brother.  William  Hoellericlk 
Good  Hope  Ayrshires,  Old  Chatham,  New  York. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  registered  Holsteins,  due 
November  and  December.  One  of  the  best  pro¬ 
ducing  herds  in  County.  Accredited,  certified, 
classified.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS:  Now  available.  Several  de¬ 
sirable  service  bulls.  Mostly  Pabst  and  Carna¬ 
tion  bleeding.  All  dams  have  good  A.R.O.  rec¬ 
ords  ranging  in  fat  from  450  lbs.  as  junior 
heifers  to  875  lbs.  at  mature  age.  Herd  T.B.  and 
Bangs  approved.  Inquire  Petzold  Farms,  R.D.  2, 
Newark  Valley,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  Bull~ born  January  1956.  Dam  has 
three  immature  records  averaging-  12810-730. 
Highest  records  seven  nearest  dams  average 
14671-772.  From  outstanding  cow  families.  Also 
bred  heifers  due  December  through  March,  heifer 
calves  and  yearlings;  choicely  bred  and  attrac¬ 
tive  individuals.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smith- 
ville  Flats,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write  Red  Creek  Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

THIS  IS  an  ideal  time  to  start  a  beef  catfie 
herd.  A  good  way  to  start  is  to  purchase  Regis¬ 
tered  Hereford  heifer  calves,  either  polled  or 
horned,  from  members  of  the  New  York  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders’  Association.  Write  for  Directory 
and  information:  Hereford  Association,  21  Wing 
Hall,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 20  Herefords  3  and  4  years.  Cows 
pasture  bred.  'One  2  year  old  bull.  Francis  J. 
Oates,  Norwich,  New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Three  purebred  registered  Polled 
Hereford  Bulls,  age  18  months.  J.  M.  King. 

Chenango  Forks,  New  York, _ ___ _ _ 

PLEASANT  Valley  Hereford  Farms  are  offering 
Registered,  Polled  Hereford  bull,  2  years  old; 
4  yearling  bulls.  Top  blood  lines  for  your  founda¬ 
tion  herd.  4  yearling  steers.  Write  or  call  Groton, 
New  York,  39  or  31. 


SHEEP 

PUREBRED  registered  Dorset  Rams  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Animal  Husbandry  Dept., 
Sheep  Division,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


WANTED:  Suckling  pigs,  85  up.  Casale  Bros., 
Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York. 
Phones— Utica  2-1091 — 27609. 

SPOTTED  P.oland  China  Service  Boars.  All  ages, 
bred  gilts,  baby  pigs.  Large  herd,  all  purebred. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  Phone  8481. 


DOGS 


GERMAN  Shepherds ;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 
GERMAN  Snepherds.  No  white  breeding,  cham¬ 
pion  bloodlines.  Protect  your  children  with  a 
guard  and  companion.  The  dog  of  today.  E.  A. 
Foote,  Unionville,  New  York.,  Phone  Port  Jervis 
33861. _ 

REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  pups  born  low 
heel  strikers  from  heel  driving  parents.  Males 
815.00,  females  812.00.  81-00  extra  for  Regis¬ 
tration  paper.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

FOX  TERRIERS.  AKC.  Beautiful  young  pups, 
black  OR  tan  markings.  Taydor,  108  Comstock 
Road,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

TOY  FOX  TERRIERS — 6  week  pups,  registered, 
nicely  marked,  dewormed.  tails  cut.  $25.00.  Mrs. 
Jacob  Tait,  DeLaneey,  New  York. 
DACHSHUNDS — Registered  red  bitch,  3  years; 
black  and  tan  male.  2  years.  No  relation.  Mrs. 
Jacob  Tait,  DeLaneey,  New  York. 

BEAGLES — -Choice  pups,  10  weeks  old.  One  male 
10  months.  $10.00  each.  Harold  White,  Stafford, 
New  York. 


THOROBRED  Airedale  Pups.  Oorang  strain. 
§25.00.  Victor  Clark,  Ashland,  N.  H. 


PULLETS  ' 


STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America — White 
Leghorns — Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets), 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunny  brook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar.  Box  106,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8-1611. 


_____  BABY  CHICKS  _ 

$  SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  tha  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms.  Inc.,  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. _ _ _ 

BABY  Chicks  §5.75—100  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Hampshires.  Crosses.  Price  at  Hatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Miles  burg  4,  Pcnna. 


—  American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  1956 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


BABY  CHICKS 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


BABY  CHICKS  ail  heavies  87.00  per  100  §13.00 
per  200.  Plus  postage.  Will  ship  COD  at  once. 
Kline's  Poultry.  Strausstown  Pennsylvania. 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
•Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  -can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  call  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay,  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns'  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son,  Hobart. 
New  York.  _ 


THINK  of  the  breeding  back  of  Meadow  View 
Chicks.  New  this  year — a  new  strain  cross  Leg¬ 
horn;  an  all  Harco  Sex-Link.  (Black  pullets).  A 
new  White  Cornish-White  Rock  Cross,  for  faster 
growth,  top  feed  efficiency  and  wonderful  confor¬ 
mation.  First  generation  stock  in  Mount  Hope 
Leghorns  —  Harco  Barred  Rocks  —  Harco  Rhode 
Island  Reds — Lawton  White  Rocks.  Our  new 
colored  folder  is  now  ready.  Please  write  for  it. 
You  will  be  interested.  NY-US  approved.  Pul- 
lorum-typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks, 
Henry  M.  Fryer.  Phone  7504,  Greenwich.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  RAISERS — Bargain  rates  for  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  leading  poultry  magazine.  48  months  only 
§1.00.  Trial  offer  9  months  25c.  Every  issue 
packed  with  raising  helps.  Problems  answered. 
Subscribe  Today!  Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  10, 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois. 


CAPONS 


CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized  —  4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  iife  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender— very  _  tasty  — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms,  Inc  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


PIGEONS 


FINANCIAL  independence  raising  meat  squabs. 
Cooperative  Plan.  Roger  Tobey,  North  Billerica. 
Mass. 


TRAPPERS'  SUPPLIES 


TRAPPERS:  Before  buying  supplies  send  for  my 
free  catalogue  listing  trapper  supplies  at  lowest 
prices.  Walter  Carr,  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea 
Mass. 


RAW  FURS 


TRAPPERS:  For  top  market  prices  send  your 

furs  to  Walter  Carr,  Sharp  Lot  Road,  Swansea, 
Mass. 


AUCTION  SCHOOL 


LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11.  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  97,  New  York. 


AUCTIONEER:  Charles  Vosburgh,  produces  re¬ 
sults.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Phone  SK6-8133  Cort¬ 
land.  New  York. 


LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  New  York. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 


MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  at  Caledonia.  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta. 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 


MUSHROOMS 

!USH ROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash, 
lawn  plus  newest  manureless  growing,  market- 
ig  methods.  §1.00.  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA. 
11  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J. 


HONEY 


HONEY:  Clover.  10  lbs.  $3.50,  wild  flower  $3.25. 
postpaid.  Alda  Farm,  Richland  New  York. 


PECANS 


PECANS  in  shell.  Small,  mixed.  7  pounds  $3.00, 
postpaid.  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE 


STROUT  CATALOG — FREE  I  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3,020  properties  described.  36  states, 
coast-to-coast.  World’s  largest;  56  years  service. 
Strout  Realty.  251-R,  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
New  York. 


DIRECT  from  owner  75  cow  farm  in  high 
state  of  cultivation.  2  houses.  Bare  farm  reduced 
for  quick  sale  from  §34,000  to  $25,000.  Can  be 
purchased  stocked  and  equipped.  For  details 
write  East  End  Cattle  Sales,  108  Chestnut  St., 
Oneonta,  New  York. 


CEDAR  POSTS 

50,000  CEDAR  POSTs,  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Plainfield,  Vermont. 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT 


PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply,  Rome.  Now  York. 


GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale— Tremendous  savings. 

Government,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants, 
motors,  hydraulics,  compressors,  pumps,  power 
winches,  transit  levels,  tools,  hundreds  items. 
Free  new  giant  catalog  Surplus  Center.  851  O 
Street,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York.  _ 


SILOS.  Fair  Prices.  Prompt  service.  Write 
Charles  Mundy,  RD  #2,  Norwich,  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders— also 
auger  bunk  feeders— feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
cost.  Write  Raiioc  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  Illinois. 


USED  Machinery  at  the  season’s  best  prices  at 

Houghton- Arnold,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer.  Cat 
D6-60”  Tractor  equipped  with  Hyd.  angledozer 
which  has  recently  beert  taken  into  Stock.  Lots 
of  work  left  in  this  bargain!  Month’s  greatest 
bargain:  Model  AD  Cletrac  with  Ware  Hyd. 
straight  blade.  Minor  repairs  made.  Your  chance 
to  pick  up  a  machine  with  dozer  at  the  bargain 
price  of  $1500!  Cat  D2-50”  Tractor,  repaired,  an 
exceptional  “Certified  Buy.”  Caterpillar  D2-40” 
Tractor  with  Hyd.  angledozer.  Good  tracks  to  be 
installed  and  minor  repairs  made.  Price  to  sell 
at  low  figure.  Late  model  Cat  D2-50”  Tractor 
with  Cat  2A-50"  angledozer,  No.  44  Hyd.  con¬ 
trol  and  D2N  Hyster  towing  winch.  This  1955 
tractor  has  been  run  only  about  600  hours.  Minor 
repairs  made — a  Bonded  Buy.  International  TD35 
Tractor,  yours  for  only  §800.  1954  Oliver  OC642D 
Tractor,  ready  to  go.  low  price!  Send  a  postcard, 
write,  wire,  phone  for  complete  listing.  I-Ioughton- 
Arnold  Machinery  Company,  59  Presumpscot  St.. 
Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce  5-3121.  Caterpillar 
and  Cat  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Cat¬ 
erpillar  Tractor  Company. 


NEW  LOW  Prices  on  used  equipment  at  Casellini- 

Vcnable,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer.  Great  bargains 
like  these;  Cat  Dl-44”  Tractor.  5T  series  with 
LaPlante  Choate  Bulldozer  and  Hyster  winch,  as 
is.  $2500.  Cat  D2-50’  Tractor  with  Hyster  winch 
only,  Certified  Buy.  very  good  value,  $3350.  Cat 
D6-60”  Tractor,  8U  series,  1952  w/Hyd.  bull¬ 
dozer.  at  a  very  special  as  is  price.  Cat  D7  Trac¬ 
tor,  3T  series  with  LPC  Hyd.  straight  dozer,  a 
Certified  Buy.  Cat  D2  Tractor,  wide  gauge,  elec¬ 
tric  starting  system,  radiator,  crankcase  and 
roller  guards;  an  unusually  good  used  tractor, 
$3500.  International  TD6,  crankcase,  rollers  and 
radiator  guards.  Good  running  condition.  Excel¬ 
lent  machine  for  farmer  or  logger.  New  reduced 
price,  $1950.  International  TD  14  wide  gauge 
tractor  with  Bucyrus  Erie  angledozer  and  Carco 
winch.  Very  good  running  condition;  Buy  and 
Try,  only  $5500.  Many  other  great  buys  in  power 
units,  graders,  shovels,  cranes,  etc.  Contact  us 
for  vour  needs.  Casellini-Venable  Corp..  Barre. 
Vermont  Tel.  Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and 
Cat  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 


SUBSCRIBE  to  Government  Surplus  Weekly, 

lists  all  sales.  Buy  jeeps,  tractors,  etc.,  direct 
from  Government.  Next  4  issues  $1.00.  Govern 
ment  Surplus,  Paxton,  Illinois.  


DEPRESSION  Prices — We  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 

new  and  used  tractor  paints — 150  makes  and 
models.  1956  catalog  ready  Send  250 — refund¬ 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo 
North  Dakota. 


TIRES.  First  Line,  50%  off.  Road  hazard  guar¬ 
antee.  free  catalog;  American  Tire  Company,  402 
Boulevard.  New  Haven.  Connecticut.  


PUMPS  That  Pump.  High  volume,  long  life, 
special  purchase.  Shallow  well  complete  .pumping 
system  only  859.50.  Write  Lynn’s  Surplus,  6221 
EdgeWood  Drive,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 


FANFOLD  Fotos— Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix.  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED— 1822-85.00  Gold  pay  $10,000.00.  1913 
Liberty  Head  Nickel  §4,000  00.  1894-S  Dime 

§2.000.00.  1876-C.C.— 200  piece  §1,000.00.  1901-S 
—  Quarter  840.00-8400.00.  1922  —  500  —  $6.00- 
$60.00.  1928  Hawaiian  500 — §90.00.  1885  Trade 
Dollar  81,000.00.  Uncirculated  Dollars  1804  to 
1839,  1893-S.  1895-P,  1903-0— $100.00-85.000.00. 
Certain  Dates — small  cents  before  1924.  8325.00; 
halfcents,  $500.00;  2C  pieces,  §70.00  ;  30  pieces, 
§90.00;  halfdimes,  §500.00;  dimes  before  1943,- 
§300.00;  quarters  before  1924, — $1,000.00;  half 
dollars  before  1905,  —  $1,000.00.  Hundreds  of 
others  worth  $10.00— $1,000.00.  Canadian  Coins. 
— 1921 — 50  silver, — $50.00.  1889 — dimes, — $25.00. 
1875  Quarters— $50.00.  1921  —  500  —  $200.00. 
Wanted — large  cents,  gold  coins,  paper  money, 
etc.  Know  their  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated 
Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Catalogue,  send  $1.00 
Purchase  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in¬ 
formation  before  sending  coins;  none  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  dollar  refunded  on  $20.00  sale.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  have  sold  us  ,coins.  WoYthy- 
eoin  Corporation,  Leaders  Numismatic  Quota¬ 
tions  K-232-C,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. 


HELP  WANTED 


FARM  Manager  to  operate  completely  mechan¬ 
ized  farm  in  northern  New  Jersey  on  salary  and 
shares.  Only  those  wishing  permanency  and  se¬ 
curity  need  apply.  New  modern  air  conditioned 
home  available.  Write  Box  514-RA,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


SENIOR  Herdsman  wanted  for  one  of  New 
England’s  top  Holstein  herds.  165  head  Dunloggin 
Ragapple  breeding.  Good  salary,  ‘housing,  and 
share  of  profits.  Apply  Box  514-SH,  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Dec.  15  Issue . Closes  Nov.  30 

Jem.  5  Issue . Closes  Dec.  21 

Jan.  19  Issue . Closes  Jan.  4 

Feb.  2  Issue  .  Closes  Jan.  13 

HELP  WANTED  ij 

HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Steady 
year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sicK 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  and 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750 
Walker-Cordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

GARDENER  who  wants  security  and  permanent 
home  on  private  estate  in  country.  Must  know 
vegetable  gardening.  New  air  conditioned  house 
available.  Write  Box  514-VC,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

EXCLUSIVE  Franchise  available.  Sell  liquid  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  farmers,  full  or  spare  time.  Liberal 
profits,  free  local  advertising.  No  investment,  no 
experience  required.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plant 
Food  Co..  500  Monroe  St.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

INCREASE  present  income  $75-up  weekly.  Deal¬ 
ers,  farmers,  agents  —  demonstrate  nationally 
known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nutrients.  Re¬ 
sults  guaranteed.  Full  - —  part  time.  Samples 
Free.  Campbell  Company,  Rochelle  220,  Illinois. 

BUY  a  Skarie  Chain  Lightning  Chain  Saw  for 
only -§178  less  big, dealer  discount!  Use  it  your¬ 
self  and  its  outstanding  performance  will  make 
your  friends  anil  neighbors  want  one  tool!  Sales 
result  automatically.  Many  exclusive  features. 
Exceptionally  low  price  for  four  horsepower 
eighteen  inch  capacity  chain  saw.  Responsible 
parties  write  to  Skarie,  Inc.,  Dept.  AA-11,  707 
North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland, 
now,  for  details  and  descriptive  literature. 

“FOG-STOP”  Windshield  Cloth.  Instantly  re¬ 
moves  blurry  Mist,  Frost.  Sleet,  Snow.  Stops 
windshield  fogging.  Samples  sent  on  trial. 
KRISTEE  CO.,  Dept.  105,  Akron  8,  Ohio. 

FLOWERS  AND  BULBS 

GLADIOLUS  bulbs,  mixed,  medium  size,  $11.95- 
1,000,  F.O.B.  blooming  size  $8.9o,  postpaid. 
H.  Gordon,  Southold,  New  York. 

WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

WHOLESALE  name  brand  gift,  appliance  cata¬ 
log.  Big  discounts,  free  delivery,  and  double 
S&H  Green  Stamps  with  all  purchases.  Send  $1 
refundable.  Akron  Distributors,  12  Cedar,  Akron. 
New  York. 

WHITE  Irish  Linen  Handkerchiefs,  variegated 

crochet  butterfly  corner  with  edging,  65C  each. 
Nellie  B.  Smith,  Pleasant  Hill  Road,  Chester, 
New  Jersey. 

SWITCHES  $2 — Baby  Booties  50c.  'Eva  Mack, 
Union  Springs,  New  York. 

SELL  NYLONS,  guaranteed  by  Goodhousekeep¬ 
ing.  Handbags,  neckties,  rugs,  watches,  type¬ 
writers.  Moneymakers.  Simms.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

GOOD  Money  hi  weaving.  Weave  rugs  at  home 
for  neighbors  on  $69.50  Union  Loom.  Thousands 
doing  it.  Booklet  free.  Carlcraft  Co.,  Adams  St., 
Boonville.  New  York 

50%  PROFIT  Baking  New  Greaseiess  Doughnuts 
in  kitchen.  Grocers  buy,  daily.  Free  plans.  George 
Ray,  3605  South  15lh,  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. 

DIRECT  from  mill  for  hand  knitting,  weaving, 
and  hooked  rugs.  Pure  virgin  wool,  nylon  and 
wool.  Send  ten  cents  for  samples.  Dept.  F. 
Thomas  Hodgson  &  Sons.  Inc..  Concord.  N.  H. 

XMAS  RIBBON  Remnants.  100  yards  81.00. 
Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  Box  211.  Whitman, 
Mass.  )  _ 

$1.00;  half  $1.00;  coverall.  $1.25;  children’s 
cobblers,  $.75.  Pauline  Nash.  LaFangevillc.  N.  Y, 


SELL  LADIES’  hand  loomed  100%  nylon  bags 
for  church  and  grange  projects.  Fast  seller- 
good  commission.  Write:  Josephine  E.  Gareau. 
P.  O.  Box  514.  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee. 


QUILT  PIECES!  Beautiful  Colors!  1%  lbs., 

$1.00;  3%  lbs..  $2.00.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Ward.  42-A  Manchester,  Springfield  8,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS  Cards  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid. 
Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Road, 
Caledonia.  New  York. 


LEATHER  jackets  renovated  expertly,  reason¬ 
ably.  Free  circular.  Dept.  64.  Berlew  Mfg.  Co , 
Freeport.  New  York.  _ 


NO  TRESPASSING  Signs.  Samples,  Prices,  Free. 
Cassel.  65  Cottage  Middletown.  New  York. 


CYPRESS  stock  tanirs,  round  or  rectangular. 
Last  a  lifetime.  Any  size.  Ideal  storage  for 
water,  molasses,  brewers’  grains,  or  what  have 
you.  Shipped  assembled  or  knocked  down.  \»e 
manufacture  here.  Lawrence  B.  DuMond,  Wal¬ 
ton,  New  York.  _ 


CLIPPER  Blades  Sharpened.  24  hour  service, 
work  guaranteed.  Enclose  $1.00  per  set.  Clippers, 
new  blades  and  parts.  Clippers  repaired.  Law¬ 
rence  B.  DuMond.  Walton,  New  York. _ 


SAVE  UP  TO  $12.  Yearly  per  cow  on  feed  costs 
with  Chow-Chart!  Durable  plastic  frame  9”  x5 


has  aluminum  clamp  to  fit  any  size  stanchion 
pipe;  front  holds  changeable  printed  card  tor 
production,  breeding  data.  Back,  facing  teed  al¬ 
ley,  blank  for  chalking  correct  grain  measure. 
Developed  and  tested  by  dairyman.  You  neea 
one  Chow-Chart  for  each  cow.  Low  as  75c  eacn 
postpaid,  21  or  more.  Free  folder.  Write  C flow¬ 
chart.  Box  742A,  Bath,  New  York. 


SEND  TODAY  for  your  boxed,  all  occasion  or 
your  Christmas  (21)  cards.  From  $1.45  and  up. 
Plus  30  cents  postage.  Send  orders  at  once  10 
Gooi;ge  Booker,  1335  John  Street,  Cincinnati  i  ■ 

Ohio.  _  ~ _ — 

farming?  Write  for  the 


MORE  MONEY  from  . .  .  . 

Growmore  Manual — a  guide  to  better  fai  mint- 
No  obligation.  Also  ask  about  the  Growmoi 
Sales  Franchise,  if.Jntere.sted  in  field  seed  saw 
work.  Gardner  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  51  spentu 
Street,  Rochester  3.  New  York. 


KILL  CHIMNEY  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fuc 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  Pjoauci. 
Money  back  guaranty.  Write  Boston  Macnm 
Works  Co..  Mfgrs.— Dept.  ACC,  7  Willow  M.. 
Lynn.  Mass 


FRATERNAL  Lodge  Emblem  Pens  —  *1- 00- 
Plastic  case.  Limited  offer.  Townsend,  v>eu» 
Ave.,  Georgetown,  Mass. _ . — — 


100  DOUBLE  EDGE  razor  blades  for 
Send  cash  or  money  order.  Beltons,  IT*'0 
Francis  Lewis  Blvd.,  Cambria  Heights,  N.  i- 


AT  WAY^  use  the  complete  address 
VV  AV  1  j  when  answering  advertise¬ 


ments,  and  avoid  any  delay. 
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tyotci  *l/ete%ituviiaa  tDiicu44e&: 

Winter  Indigestion  of  Cattle 


=  NDIGESTION  is  probably  the 
__  M  commonest  of  all  winter  cattle 
troubles,  regardless  of  whether 
nd|  they’re  beef  or  dairy  animals. 

One  thing  frequently  to  blame  is  a 
^Ijek  of  water.  Sometimes  the  water 
iseljn’t  available  because  a  stream  is 
Jl’lrozen  over  or  animals  aren’t  given  a 
^■hance  to  drink  more  than  once  a  day. 
noik  other  times  there  is  a  shortage  of 
ntlrater  even  though  it’s  available.  Shiv- 
;j: Bring  animals  probably  won’t  drink 
k  Inough  when  water  is  mixed  with 
csBiunks  of  ice  or  a  watering  place  is 
-■xposed  to  raw  winds. 
r-1  A  lack  of  salt  is  another  common 
es  Baiise  of  winter  indigestion,  even  when 
|rlt  is  hand-fed  or  regularly  mixed  with 
jefee  grain. 

dp  Feeding  at  irregular  intervals  also 
-pauses  occasional  cases  of  indigestion. 
« I5uch  feeding  allows  animals  to  be- 
1  pome  extremely  hungry  between'  meals 
—■that  are  too  far  apart,  and  then  when 
pood  is  again  available  they  are  apt  to 
vpvereat  like  a  human  being  who  has 
1  passed  a  meal  for  some  reason  or 
-Bother.  Much  the  same  thing  is  true 
pffhen  the  amount  of  feed  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  at  successive  feedings, 
up  Making  sudden  changes  in  the  ra- 
’pion  is  another  common  cause  of 
d  prouble.  The  new  feed  may  taste  so 
pood  that  animals  simply  eat  more 
phan  they  should.  If  they  don’t  over- 
:  pat,  the  unaccustomed  feeds  may 
r.  pause  them  to  sicken  with  a  type  of 
"pood  poisoning. 

cl  Cattle  that  are  running  outside  may 
Spefuse  food  even  when  it’s  available, 
pnd  then  overeat  later  on  after  they’ve 
®  I  Become  extremely  hungry.  This  sort 
1  of  thing  usually  happens  during  a 
j  I  period  of  bad  weather  when  animals 
I  will  bunch  up  in  sheds  or  behind  q. 

:  j  windbreak  rather  than  shiver  under 
I  icy  winds  or  stormy  conditions  around 
I  in  unprotected  feed  rack. 

’  I  Spoiled  or  heated  or  dirty  feeds  are 
.  I  other  frequent  causes  of  indigestion. 
|  This  isn’t  surprising,  considering  the 
I  amount  of  moldy  silage,  dusty  hay, 
I  heated  grain,  1  and  similar  material 
I  that  is  fed  to  cattle  every  winter. 

Cattle  that\  are  being  “roughed 
I  through”  the  winter  may  also  get  in- 
I  digestion  from  a  steady  diet  of  forage 
I  like  frozen  grass  or  corn  stalks  or  over- 
I  ripe  hay. 

It  may  be  that  you  know  this  trouble 
I  as  “impaction”  or  “colic”  or  “consti- 
I  pation”  or  by  some  other  name  in- 
I  stead  of  indigestion.  Whatever  you 
M  call  it,  though,  you  can  prevent  a  lot 
lof.it  this  winter  by  observing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “don’ts”  in  management: 

1.  Don’t  fail  to  provide  water.  Ice 
I  can  be  broken  in  streams  and  heaters 
I  Used  in  tanks.  Animals  that  are  kept 
j  inside  should  be  watered  at  least  twice 
J  daily.  Drinking  cups  can  be  checked 


COMING  MEETINGS 

Dec.  1-5  Mid  Atlantic  Farm  and 
Home  Show.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  3-5  New  Jersey  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  Annual  meeting  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dec.  9-13  National  Junior  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  22nd  Annual 
Meeting  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Jan.  3-5  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  Annual  meeting 
at  Syracuse. 

Jan.  10-12  11th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Northeastern  Weed  Control  Con¬ 
ference  at  the  Sheraton-McAlpin  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  14-18  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
at  Harrisburg.  / 

Jan.  23-25  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  Annual  meeting  at  Rochester. 

Jan.  24-28  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
Boston,  Mass. 


every  day.  Windbreaks  can  be  con¬ 
structed  around  watering  places. 

2.  Don’t  try  to  supply  salt  entirely 
by  hand  or  mixed  with  grain,  since 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
requirements  of  various  animals.  In¬ 
stead,  supply  it  free-choice  at  all  times. 

3.  Don’t  overfeed  on  grain.  Book 
rules  can’t  always  be  followed,  since 
some .  animals  are  unable  to  handle 
amounts  of  feed  that  are  theoretically 
correct. 

4.  Don’t  feed  at  irregular  intervals. 

5.  Don’t  vary  amounts  fed  at  suc¬ 
cessive  feedings. 

6.  Don’t  make  sudden  changes  in  ra¬ 
tions.  Play  it  safe  by  making  feed 
changes  gradually  over  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  days. 

7.  Don’t  fail  to  provide  some  kind  of 
a  windbreak  around  outside  feeding 
places. 

,  8.  Don’t  use  spoiled  or  dirty  feeds. 

9.  Don’t  feed  cattle  a  diet  made  up 
entirely  of  roughage.  They’ll  do  better 
if  they  get  a  little  grain,  too. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BEEF  CATTLEMEN’S 
SHORT  COURSE 

Beef  cattle  health;  performance  test¬ 
ing;  workshop  on  producer  problems; 
what’s  new  in  feeding;  and  fitting  and 
showing  are  some  of  the  topics  that 
will  be  featured  at  the  sixth  annual 
Beef  Cattlemen’s  Short  Course  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  the  we^k  of  January 
21st. 

Charles  E.  Bell,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  is  listed  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as  top  personnel  of  the 
Veterinary  College.  Fieldmen  from  the 
breed  associations;  West  Woodard, 
expert  herdsman  from  Wehle  Hereford 
Farms;  other  breeders;  and  College  of 
Agriculture  personnel  will  complete  the 
instruction  staff. 

Both  purebred  and  commercial  pro¬ 
ducers  were  considered  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  prepared.  Ladies,  of  course, 
will  be  welcome. 

Enrollment  for  the  course  must  be 
made  by  January  15.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  contact  your  county  agricul¬ 
tural^  agent  or  M.  D.  Lacy,  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

—  A.  A.  — 

BEEF  CATTLEMEN 
HONOR  FORRESTEL 

TRIBUTE  was  paid  at  the  annual 
Beef  Cattle  Feeders  Sale  held  at 
Caledonia  November  10  to  Gene  For- 
restel  of  Medina,  N.  Y.  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  painting  in  recognition  of  his 
long  and  valued  service  to  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  joint  gift  of  the  New  York  State 
Hereford  Breeders  Association,  the  New 
York  State  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  Angus  Breeders  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Empire  Livestock  Mar¬ 
keting  Cooperative  and  the  Orleans 
County  Beef  Committee;  the  painting  is 
of  the  attractive  Forrestel  farmstead 
known  to  the  hundreds  of  western  New 
York  cattlemen  who  have  attended  the 
annual  barbecue  held  at  the  Forrestel 
farm  over  the  past  dozen  years. 

The  citation  conferred  on  Mr.  For¬ 
restel  reads  “the  leadership  you  have 
given  the  livestock  industry  of  New 
York  State  both  in  production  as  a 
breeder  and  feeder  of  cattle,  and  in 
marketing  as  one  of  the  instigators  of 
and  since  its  inception,  as  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Empire  Livestock  Market¬ 
ing  Cooperative;  mark  him  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  industry. 

“This  painting  is  presented  to  you  in 
recognition  of  the  great  service  you 
have  rendered  the  industry  and  as  an 
expression  of  our  esteem  of  you  as  a 
man  and  our  affection  for  you  as  a 
friend.”—  Bill  Stempfle 


\ 


I  ^4 


'ptve  V0<zy4,  TO  GET  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  HERD 
CONCEPTION  DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS: 


1.  Keep  a  heat  expectancy  list. 

2.  Watch  for  heat  periods  18-24  days  after 
the  last  normal  period. 

3.  Check  for  heat  symptoms  by  turning 
cows  out  each  morning  and  evening. 

4.  Make  sure  cow  is  in  standing  heat  before 
reporting  her  for  service. 

5.  Follow  recommended  procedure  in  re¬ 
porting  cows  for  service. 


0p%eef 

To  help  you  improve  your  herd  conception/ 
ask  the  NYABC  technician  in  your  area  for 
a  free  Stable  Breeding  Chart  and  a  Heat 
Expectancy  Chart. 


NEW  YORK  ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS'  COOPERATIVE 

BOX  528-A 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Cattle  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940 


Are  You 


MOVING  ? 

If  YOU  ARE,  you  will  want 
the  address  on  your  paper 
changed.  On  a  postal  card  or 
by  letter  write  us  your  old 
and  your  new  address. 

American  Agriculturist 

Circulation  Department 

10  North  Cherry  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N  Y 


HUFF  HOMESTEAD  DISPERSAL 
Monday— Dec.  10,  1956 — 11:30  A.M. 

Sale  at  the  tarm  on,' Huff  Rd.,  i/2  mile  north  of  Route 
20  A,  halfway  between  Honeoye  and  Hemlock,  N.  Y., 
24  miles  south  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  8  miles  south  of 
Lima.  N.  Y. 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  100 

(52  Cows— 3  Service  Age  Sires — 10  Bred  Heifers) 
(Balance  open — Heifers  &  Calves) 

T.B.  Accredited— Calfhood  Vaccinated— Bangs  Certified 
30  Day  T.B.  and  Blood  Test — Eligible  for  any  State 
The  complete  dispersal  of  one  of  New  York's  best 
tanner  breeder  herds.  A  two  time  Progressive  Breeder's 
Award  herd  with  a  1956  HIR  average  of  13915  M— 
3.S% — 523  P.  Featuring  in  this  sale  our  senior  herd 
Sire  Shiawana  Mutual  Paul  9th  SMP,  with  seven  of 
his  daughters.  Selling  six  daughters  of  Clove  Valley 
Supreme  Satisfaction  (VG-GM).  Six  cows  from  604- 
682  fat.  Also  our  Junior  herd  Sire.  Lyon  Brook  Wallie 
Colonel  from  the  737  lb. -V.G.  cow  Hamaret  Cannie 
Prospector. 

Sale  in  heated  tent  —  Catalogs  at  ringside  —  Lunch 
Available  Mrs.  J.  M.  Huff  &  Son.  Owner 

/  Honeoye,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Mgr.  &  Auet. 


OR  ATVOITSS  Florida  tree  ripened, 
Y/JAYAiUjriiO  Deluxe  packed  for  gifts. 

Wonderful  to  give  or  to  receive.  Sweet,  Juicy  and  full 
of  vitamins.  Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed  $6.95  bushel. 
Half  bu.  $4.75.  All  prepaid.  Gift  catalog  free. 

KIRBY  SALES  CO.  VERO  BEACH.  FLA. 


..ANVAS  COVERS  Direct  from  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

SIWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


Say  you  saw  it  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


POWER  IS  UP  IN  FORD  TRACTORS 


Yes,  in  9  years  Ford  Tractor  power  has  more  than  doubled.  That’s  why 
new  Ford  Tractors  are  a  powerful  buy  — yet  easy  on  your  pocketbook. 
Eleven  models  to  choose  from.  See  them  . . .  try  them.  Watch  the  work  fly! 


WINS  CHOCOLATE 


State  Grange,  and  American  AgricuiI 
turist  awarded  $100.00  to  the  top  ll 
winners,  distributed  as  follows: 

First  prize,  $25;  second,  $20;  thirJ 
$15;  fourth,  $10;  fifth,  $8;  sixth,  $J 
seventh,  $4;  eighth,  $3;  ninth,  $2;  tent™ 
$2;  and  winners  No.  11  to  15,  $1.0 
each. 

All  of  the  appliance  and  grocer 
prizes  were  exhibited  at  State  Grang 
and  drew  hundreds  of  Grange  viewers 
The  15  winning  cakes  were  exhibite 
also  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  them  fror 
being  nibbled  away.  They  looked  s 
good  that  everyone  wanted  a  taste,  jus 
to  see  if  they  agreed  with  the  judges 
The  No.  1  cake,  everybody  agreed,  wa 
perfectly  delicious.  We  brought  hom 
the  recipe  and  tested  it  in  bur  Ameri 
can  Agriculturist  test  kitchen,  with  tlr 
same  delectable  results.  You’ll  find  ; 
copy  of  the  recipe  on  page  23  of  thi 
issue.  x 

Mrs.  Cukrovany  says  she  tried  a  lo 
of  different  chocolate  cake  recipes  be 
fore  settling  on  this  one.  “I  always  hav< 
good  luck  with  this  recipe,”  she  told  us 
‘‘It’s  our  favorite.”  She  also  divulge( 
the  fact  that  she  had  made  the  cak< 
once  a  week  since  the  contest  startec 
last  January. 

The  judges  for  the  finals  were  thre< 
.Buffalo  home  economists:  Mrs.  Kath 
erine  Fitch  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Wiers^ 
dorfer  of  the  Erie  County  Extensior 
Service  and  Miss  Carol  Wheeler  of  the 
Iroquois  Gas  Corporation.  They  agreec 
that  it  was  a  hard  job  with  so  manj 
excellent  cakes.  Names  of  contestants 
were  in  sealed  envelopes  which  were 
not  opened  until  after  all  cakes  were 
scored.  The  opening  of  the  envelopes 
was  the  most  exciting  moment  for  at 
of  us  who  were  on  hand  for  the  finals] 
including  the  state  directors  of  the  con¬ 
test,  Mrs.  Roy  Shearman,  the  1956 
chairman  of  State  Grange  Service  & 
Hospitality  Committee,  and  American 
Agriculturist  Home  Editor  Mabel 
Hebei;  two  other  S.&H.  Committee 
members,  Mrs.  Alice  Eastman  (next 
year’s  chairman)  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Daley;  also  I.  W.  Ingalls  and  Don  East- 


peting  for  a  stack  of  valuable  prizes 
and  the  honor  of  being  “best  in  the 
state.” 

The  Cukrovanys  live  at  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y.,  Route  2,  and  Mr.  Cukrovany  is 
custodian  and  bus  driver  for  the 
Hoosick  Valley  Central  School.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Electric  freezer  she 
won,  Mrs.  Cukrovany  said:  “We  have 
been  wanting  a  freezer  for  a  long  time, 
but  couldn’t  afford  it.  It’s  going  to  be 
just  wonderful  to  have  one!”  In.  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  freezer,  Mrs.  Cukrovany 
won  a  slew  of  other  valuable  prizes, 
listed  below. 


winners  by  International  Salt  Co.,  and 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company  gave  $15.00 
to  Winner  No.  1  and  $5.00  to  each  of 
the  next  ten  winners. 

Each  of  the  top  10  winners  received 
all  of  the  following  prizes  awarded  by 
eight  American  Agriculturist  adver¬ 
tisers: 

Two  dozen  12-oz.  jars  of  Grandma’s 
unsulphured  molasses  and  a  25-lb.  sack 
of  Sucrest  Sugar  from  American  Mo¬ 
lasses  Co. 

A  4  y2  gallon  vacuum-lined  Shelton 
refrigerator  basket  containing  two 
packages  each  of  Walter  Baker’s  un¬ 
sweetened  chocolate,  semi-sweet  choco¬ 
late  chips,  sweet  chocolate,  dot  choco¬ 
late,  cocoa,  and  instant  chocolate  flav¬ 
ored  mix;  also,  a  Dru  Ware  chocolate 
melter  and  two  aluminum  cup  cake 
tins,  from  Walter  Baker  Division  of 
General  Foods  Corporation. 

A  dozen  Ball  Half-Pint  All-Purpose 
Jars  from  Ball  Brothers  Co. 

A  25-lb.  sack  of  G.L.F.  Quality  Pas¬ 
try  Flour  from  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Ex¬ 
change. 

A  24-oz.  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder, 
and  1  can  each  of  Cocomalt  and  SWEL 
chocolate  and  vanilla;  also,  recipe  fold¬ 
er,  cookbook  and  quick-mix  charts  from 
R.  B.  Davis  Division  of  Penick  &  Ford. 

A  dozen  quart  Atlas  special  wide 
mouth  arc  mason  jars  from  Hazel- Atlas 
Glass  Co. 

Six  packages  of  Sterling  26-oz.  round 
table  salt  from  International  Salt  Co. 

A  25-lb.  bag  of  Robin  Hood  Flour 
from  Robin  Hood  Flour  Co. 

Everyone  of  the  53  contestants  in  the 
finals  received  a  $3  entry  prize  from 


Two  of  the  top  five  winners  were  on 
hand  for  the  announcement  of  winners 
at  State  Grange  the  next  morning.  Win¬ 
ner  No.  2,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ledgerwood, 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Route  4,  came  with 
her  husband,  a  young  dairy  farmer,  and 
their  youngest  son  and  ^he  got  a  big 
round  of  applause  when  she  went  to  the 
platform  to  be  congratulated.  American 
Agriculturist  Associate  Editor  Hugh 
Cosline  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words,  and  she  responded 
emphatically : 

“I’m  terribly  surprised  to  be  the  No. 

2  winner  .  .  .  and  I  don’t  like  it  up  here!”  It  was 
a  vast  hall,  jammed  with  Grange  delegates,  and 
everyone  applauded  and  laughed  heartily.  Mrs. 
Ledgerwood  chose  as  her  grand  prize  the  G.L.F. 
Tuffy  Garden  Tractor. 

Winner  No.  3,  Mrs.  Pearl  Armer,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  Route  2,  arrived  after  the  announcement 
of  winners  but  in  time  for  us  to  take  a  picture 
of  her  with  her  grand  prize,  the  Speed  Queen 
automatic  electric  dryer.  Her  husband  was  on 
hand  too,  and  they  told  us  that  they  had  just 
bought  an  automatic  washer  and  were  delighted 
to  have  the  dryer  to  go  with  it.  The  Armers  have 
a  250-acre  dairy  farm,  with  75  to  80  head  of 
Holstein.  Their  son  li,ves  next  door  and  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  dad. 

Winner  No.  4,  Mrs.  Chester  Brown,  Clayton, 
N.  Y.,  Route  1,  was  awarded  the  Monarch  Elec¬ 
tric  Range  as  her  grand  prize,  and  Winner  No.  5, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Garvey,  Winthrop,  N.  Y.,  Route  1, 
won  the  Caloric  Gas  Range. 

Gorham  Sterling  Silver  Salt  and  Pepper 
shakers  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  top  two 


Winner  No.  3,  Mrs.  Pearl  Armer,  R.  2, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  (at  left  in  picture  below) 
was  happy  to  win  as  her  grand  prize  the 
Speed  Queen  Automatic  Electric  Clothes 
Dryer  to  go  with  her  recently  purchased 
automatic  washer.  Company  representa¬ 
tive  Bill  Kuhlman  was  on  hand  to 
give  her  pointers  on  using  the 
dryer,  x 


Home  Editor  Mabel  Hebei,  at  left  in  picture, 
tries  out  for  size  the  Tuffy  Garden  Tractor 
awarded  by  Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange  to 
Winner  No.  2  (at  right),  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ledgerwood,  R.  4, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  When  this  picture  was  taken,  Mrs. 
Ledgerwood  was  trying  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  3- 
year-old  son,  who  was  very  busy  exploring  the  big 
exhibit  of  prizes. 


(Above)  Winner  No.  1,  Mrs. 

Bernard  Cukrovany  of  R.D.  2, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.,  whose 
chocolate  cake  scored  99 
ond  put  her  at  the  top  of 
the  class.  At  right  is  the 
General  Electric  upright 
freezer  she  won,  awarded 
by  General  Electric  Supply 
Company  of  Buffalo  and  the  Gould 
Farmer  Company  of  Syracuse.  See 
story  on  this  page  for  other  prizes 
won  by  Mrs.  Cukrovany. 


I  FEEL  as  if  I’d  been  hit  by  a  bomb¬ 
shell,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bernard 
Cukrovany  when  we  phoned  her 
that  she  was  the  No.  1  winner  of 
the  big  statewide  American  Agri- 
CULTURIST-Grange  Chocolate  Cake 
Contest.  We  called  her  from  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Buffalo  where  State  Grange 
was  holding  its  annual  session  and  the 
cake  contest  finals  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  an  exciting  finish  for  the  con¬ 
test,  with  53  beautiful  chocolate  cakes 
— all  made  by  county  winners! — com¬ 
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CAKE  CONTEST 


1.  Mrs.  Bernard  Cukrovany,  R.  2,  Schaghticoke,  Bemis  Heights  Grange, 
Saratoga  Co. 

2.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Ledgerwood,  R.  4,  Penn  Yan,  Benton  Grange,  Yates  Co. 

3.  Mrs.  Pearl  Armer,  R.  2,  Amsterdam,  Florida  Grange,  Montgomery  Co. 

4.  Mrs.  Chester  Brown,  R.  1,  Clayton,  Depauville  Grange,  Jefferson  Co. 

5.  Mrs.  Lawrence  Garvey,  R.  1,  Winthrop,  Winthrop  Grange,  St.  Lawrence 
County. 

6.  Mrs,  James  D.  Wilson,  R.  1,  Constable,  Westville  Grange,  Franklin  Co. 

7.  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Mattison,  Richland,  Altmar  Grange,  Oswego  Co. 

8.  Charles  Edwards,  R.  1,  Gloversville,  Mayfield  Grange,  Fulton  Co. 

9.  Miss  Florence  C.  Reed,  Judge  Road,  Oakfield,  Oakfield  Grange, 
Genesee  Co. 

10.  Mrs.  Kermit  Lockwood,  R.  1,  Truxton,  Miller  Grdnge,  Cortland  Co. 

11.  Mrs.  Leona  Willard,  Groveland-Lakeville  Road,  Geneseo,  Grovelajid 
Grange,  Livingston  Co. 

12.  Miss  Hazel  E.  Haight,  R.  1,  So.  New  Berlin,  Otsenango  Grange, 
Chenango  Co. 

13.  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Corey,  King  Ferry,  Cayuga  Lake  Grange,  Cayuga  Co. 

14.  Miss  Madeleine  Laramie,  R.  2,  Chazy,  Chazy  Grange,  Clinton  Co. 

15.  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Jeerings,  R.  1.,  Walworth,  Macedon  Grange,  Wayne  Co. 

man  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  member  who  had  taken  part  in  the  con- 
'vho  made  the  Arrangements  for  all  the  test  could  have  been  on  hand  for  the 
Wonderful  prizes  awarded  to  winners  fun. 

by  our  advertisers.  '  On  this  page  is  a  list  of  the  15  win- 

Representatives  of  nearly  all  of  the  ners.  We  want  to  give  them  our  hearty 
companies  who  awarded  prizes  were  on  congratulations  .  .  .  especially  Brother 
band  the  next  morning.  Newspaper  re-  Charles  Edwards  who  entered  for  the 
porters  crowded  around,  adding  to  the  fun  of  it  and  was  right  up  there  with 
excitement,  and  one  large  piece  of  the  the  top  winners — No.  8. 

No.  1  winner’s  cake  was  carried  away  The  38  other  county  winners  who 
by  Mrs.  Miller  of  WBEN  TV  program,  competed  in  the  finals  and  received  a 
Meet  the  Millers”  to  show  on  TV  the  $3.00  entry  prize  each  from  State 
next  day.  It  was  all  very  hectic  and  Grange  were:  Albany  County  —  Mrs. 
thrilling  and  I  wish  that  every  Grange  Donald  M.  Robinson,  Star  Route,  Alta- 


y  To  Winner  No.  4  (above), 
Mrs.  Chester  Brown,  R.1, 
Clayton,  N.  Y.,  went  the 
Monarch  Electric  Range,  awarded 
by  Monarch  Range  Co.  At  left  in 
picture  is  company  representative 
Max  Sisler  who  hasn't  missed  a 
Grange  baking  contest  finals  in 
years! 


Winner  No.  5,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Garvey,  R.l, 
Winthrop,  N.  Y.  (at  right)  won  this  Caloric 
Gas  Range  with  Roto-Ray  Barbecuer, 
awarded  by  New  York  State  LP 
Gas  Association  and  the  Caloric  _ 
Appliance  Corporation. 


Taking  a  closer  look  at  some  of  the  many  cake  contest  prizes  that  were  exhibited 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo  during  the  finals  at  State  Grange  annual  session  are 
two  of  the  winners,  Mrs.  Armer  (at  left)  and  Mrs.  Ledgerwood.  Duplicate  sets  of  all 
the  grocery  and  canning  jar  prizes  were  awarded  to  each  of  the  top  ten  winners. 


mont;  Allegany — -Mrs.  Thelma  Gowdy, 
R.  2,  Belmont;  Broome  —  Mrs.  Vera 
Throop,  Sanitaria  Springs;  Cattaraugus 
— Mrs.  Margaret  Karl,  R.  1,  Allegany; 
Chautauqua  —  Mrs.  Bertil  Lundgren, 
R.2,  Ashville;  Chemung — Mrs.  Wendell 
Learn,  R.  2,  Horseheads;  Columbia  — 
Mrs.  Caryl  R.  Hindle,  R.  1,  West  Ghent; 
Delaware — Mrs.  Caryl  Dibble,  Bloom- 
ville;  Dutchess  —  Mrs.  Chas.  Moore, 
Rhinebeck;  Erie  —  Mrs.  Franklin  A. 
Herman.  Eden;  Essex  —  Mrs.  Norma 
Soper,  Willsboro;  Greene — Mrs.  Laura 
Hotaling,  R.  1,  West  Coxsackie;  Herk¬ 
imer — Mrs.  Ruth  Carman,  R.D.,  Poland; 
Lewis  — Mrs.  Cora  Dale,  Turin;  Madi¬ 
son — Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Moseley,  R.  3, 
Cazenovia;  Monroe  — Mrs.  Patsy  Sorce, 
Spencerport;  Niagara  —  Mrs.  Lloyd  E. 
Harrington,  Sanborn. 

Oneida — Mrs.  George  Gleasman,  R.  1, 
Ava;  Onondaga  —  Mrs.  Alton  Young, 
Jordan;  Ontario  —  Mrs.  Harry  M. 
Wright,  R.  3.  Canandaigua;  Orange- 
Rockland  —  Mrs.  Clifford  V.  Tuthill, 
R.  2,  Goshen;  Orleans — Mrs.  Ruth  Kast, 
R.  1,  Albion;  Otsego  —  Mrs.  Ronald 
Van  Woert,  R.D.,  Milford;  Putnam- 
Westchester  —  Mrs.  Horace  Lockwood, 
Mahopac  Falls;  Rensselaer — Mrs.  Clem¬ 
ent  Farnik,  R.D.,  East  Nassau;  Schen¬ 


ectady —  Mrs.  Chester  M.  Clarke,  Balls- 
ton  Lake;  Schoharie— Mrs.  Kenneth  H. 
Bellinger,  R.2,  Sharon  Springs;  Schuy¬ 
ler — Mrs.  Bertha  Gaylord,  R.  2,  Beaver 
Dams;  Seneca  —  Mrs.  Grace  Simons, 
R.  1,  Romulus;  Steuben — Mrs.  Eldora 
Decker,  R.  1,  Hammondsport;  Suffolk- 
Nassau  —  Mrs.  Reuben  J.  Edwards, 
Westhampton  Beach;  Sullivan  —  Mrs. 
Ethel  D.  Clark,  South  Fallsburg;  Tioga 
- — Mrs.  Nellie  Gould,  Spencer;  Tomp¬ 
kins — Mrs.  Helen  Lunger,  R.3,  Ithaca; 
Ulster  —  Mrs.  Ward  K.  Jansen,  R.  3, 
Kingston;  Warren  —  Mrs.  Henry 
Chenier,  R.  1,  Lake  George;  Washing¬ 
ton —  Mrs.  Stuart  H.  Ferguson,  R.  1, 
Salem,  and  Wyoming  —  Mrs.  Aileen 
Tuttle,  Warsaw. 

A  big  question  heard  on  all  sides  at 
State  Grange  was  “What’s  next  year’s 
contest  going  to  be?”  The  answer  is 
homemade  bread!  Full  details  will  be 
printed  in  the  January  5  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist.  Why  don’t 
you  start  practicing  now,  so  that  you 
can  bake  a  winning  loaf  for  your  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  contest  ?  The  prizes 
will  be  super  again  next  year  and  you 
have  just  as  good  a  chance  of  winning 
them  as  anyone  else! 
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Syracuse  woman  wins  honors  in  first  cooking  competition 


i 

Governor  Harriman  Congratulates  Top 
Cook  at  New  York  State  Fair 


New  York’s  Governor  Harriman 
not  only  attended  the  State  Fair 
last  year,  but  while  there  he  pre¬ 
sented  three  cooking  awards  to  Mrs. 
Herbert  Borst,  a  top  prize  winner 
from  Syracuse. 

Mrs.  Borst  certainly  did  well  in 
her  first  year  of  competition.  How¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  Borst  thinks  Fleisch- 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast  is  partly 
responsible  for  her  cooking  success. 
“It’s  so  dependable,”  she  says. 
“Gives  me  grand  results  and  keeps 
for  months  right  on  my  cupboard 
shelf.” 

Holiday  time  is  here — so  if  you 
(  bake  at  home  you’ll  be  serving 


yeast-raised  specialties.  And  you’ll 
find  them  easier  to  make  with 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast 
handy.  It  keeps  for  months-  -always 
ready  to  use.  And  serve  Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  “Yeast-Riz”  Main  Dishes 
during  the  holidays,  too — there’s 
a  recipe  on  every  “Thrifty  Three”. 
Fleischmann’s  is  always  fast  rising 
— easy  to  use.  Get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast — prize-winning 
cooks  depend  on  it. 


Get  the  New 
"Thrifty  Three’ 


Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands 


WAKE  UP 


RARIN’  TO  GO 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Now  !  You  can  get  the  fast  relief  you  need  from 
nagging  backache,  headache  and  muscular  aches 
and  pains  that  often-  cause  restless  nights  and 
miserable  tired-out  feelings.  When  these  discom¬ 
forts  come  on  with  over-exertion  or  stress  and 
strain  —  you  want  relief  —  want  it  fast !  Another 
disturbance  may  be  mild  bladder  irritation  fol¬ 
lowing  wrong  food  and  drink  —  often  setting  up 
a  restless  uncomfortable  feeling: 

For  quick  relief  get  Doan's  Pills.  They  work 
fast  in  3  separate  ways  r  1.  by  speedy  pain-reliev¬ 
ing  action  to  ease  torment  of  nagging  backache, 
headaches,  muscular  aches  and  pains.  2.  by  their 
soothing  effect  on  bladder  irritation.  3.  by  their 
mild  diuretic  action  tending* to  increase  output 
of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes. 

Find  out  how  quickly  this  3-way  medicine  goes  to 
work.  Enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  the  same  happy 
relief  millions  have  for  over  60  years.  Ask  for  new, 
large  size  and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


NEW  FALL  WOOLENS 


FREE  SWATCHES,  ot  FALL'S  smartest  all  wool, 
and  part  wool  materials.  Newest  novelty  weaves. 
Beautiful  plaids.  Rich  solid  colors.  Amazingly 
low  prices.  Buy  direct  from  MILL.  Make  coats, 
suits,  dresses,  skirts,  sport  shirts,  children’s 
wear,  etc.  at  home. 

SAVE  DOLLARS. 


HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS,  INC. 
Department  A-12,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


KEEP  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
RENEWED. 


!  !  WORK  CLOTHES  -  COVERALLS  !  ! 


Save  75%  of  Original  Cost 

Coveralls  . $1.50 

Matching  pants  and  shirts  .  1.50 

Pants  only  .  1.00  Shirts  only  . 50 

Matching  Gabardine-Like 

pants  and  shirts  .  2.00 

Gabardine-like  pants  only  1.25 
Gabardine-like  shirts  only  .75 
Add  $.50  for  postage,  No  COD 
All  sizes.  Colors  —  Tan,  Grey, 
Blue,  Green,)  used  profession¬ 
ally  laundered.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Save  more  by  ex¬ 
tra  discount  —  Deduct  10% 
on  orders  of  $5.00  or  more. 


($1,79 

value  each) 
RETRACTABLE 
PENS 


PRICES  SLASHED  TO  NEW  LOW! 

REFILLS  (49c  Value  Each) 

10  x  $100 
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PLYMOUTH  SURPLUS  SALES 
Dept.  E 

P.  O.  Box  385  —  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


RETRACT-A-PEN  RIOT ! 


(100  for  $18; 


Choice' of  Red,  Blue  Black 
or  Green  ink!  Will  not  leak, 
smear  or  transfer. 


to  fit  PAPER-  MATE 
and  all  retractable 
pens  (except  Park- 
Jotter).  Choice 
Red,  Blue, 
Black  or 
Green  ink. 


Send  gheek  or  M.O.  Add  10c  fdr  ship¬ 
ping.  Money  back  guar.  Quantity  and  im¬ 
print  prices  on  request.  Gold  Foil  Boxes 
Available  for  Individual  Pens  -at  4c  each. 

BARCLAY,  Dept.  511,  86-24  Parsons  Blvd.  Jamaica,  N.Y. 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  Way  Without  Surgery 


Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special )-  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids, 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne* )  —  discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


What’s  Your  Hobby? 


Her  Husband’s  Hobby 

MY  HUSBAND  collects  wood  speci¬ 
mens.  In  all  he  has  over  200 
samples  from  trees  growing  from  New 
York  to  Florida.  There  are  158  which 
show  the  wood  in  its  natural  state  with 
the  bark  on,  and  52  that  are  finished 
to  show  the  heart  wood  and  grain  and 
the  finish  the  different  woods  will  take. 

You  say,  “How  can  one  get  pleasure 
out  of  such  a  hobby?  All  woods  look 
alike  to  me.”  This  is  a  wrong  idea  as 
woods. differ.  Some  are  noted  for  their 
weight  and  others  for  their  buoyancy. 
Rafts  have  been  made  of  Balsa,  a  very 
light  wood  and  very  tough.  The  Cypress 
is  a  wood  noted  for  its  water  repellent 
qualities  and  is  used  for  piling  and  in 
other  places  where  the  wood  is  exposed 
to  water. 

As  each  person  has  individual  char¬ 
acteristics,  so  has  each  wood.  Two  oaks 
growing  side  by  side  do  not  grow  at  the 
sam^  rate  and  so  do  not  have  the  same 
width  between  the*  annual  rings  of  the 
grain,  and  neither  will  they  show  the 
same  radiating  lines.  Therefore,  when 
these  woods  are  sawed  into  lumber  the 
grain  will  not  match.  It  was  this  fact 
that  helped  to  solve  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
napping  case.  The  ladder  which  was 
used  to  reach  the  bedroom  of  the  baby 
was  made  of  three  different  kinds  of 
wood,  Ponderosa,  North  Carolina  Pine 
and  Douglas  Fir.  Wood  experts  found 
that  the  rail  on  one  side  was  made 
from  a  piece  of  wood  tfaken  from  the 
attic  of  a  man  named  Hauptman. 
Hauptman  was  arrested  and  convicted 
mainly  on  this  evidence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  specimens  since 
one  cannot  just  go  into  a  forest  or  yard 
and  cut  without  thought  of  what  the 
owner  will  say.  My  husband  has  had  to 
watch  and  wait  for  an  opportune  time 
for  getting  many  of  these  samples.  He 
would  find  where  a  certain  tree  grew 
and  then  when  it  was  being  trimmed 
or  after  a  windstorm  he  would  ask  the 
owner  for  a  piece.  Sometimes  he  would 
have  permission  to  trim  the  tree.  My 
husband  has  made  a  case  of  Chestnut 
and  Birch  to  hold  his  wood  specimens. 
Since  Chestnut  lumber  is  so  hard  to  get 


these  days  because  of  the  blight  which 
struck  the  trees  a  few  years  ago,  w< 
are  especially  proud  of  it.  The  case  1 
32  inches  wide,  74  inches  high  anc 
about  7  inches  deep. 

The  case  is  closed  by  means  of  j 
fastener,  the  hinge  of  which  is  made  o: 
a  Pine  gnarl  cut  in  half  which  camt 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  hasp  is  madi 
from  Red  Gum  Wood  from  Virginia 
and  the  handle  is  part  of  a  deer’s  horn 
while  the  plug  to  put  through  tb 
staple  is  a  spike  from  the  horn  of  a 
deer. 

This  hobby  is  like  many  others,  in 
that  the  more  one  studies  it,  the  mort 
interested  one  becomes  in  the  subject 
— Mrs.  S.  B.  Merritt,  Prattsburg,  N.  Y 


Growing  Iris  and  Day  Lilies 

IT  IS  SAID  that  when  a  hobby  be¬ 
comes  profit  making,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  hobby.  Anyway,  if  people  don’t  stop 
trying  to  buy  day  lily  roots  and  irii 
rhizomes  from  me,  the  growing  of  day 
lilies  and  iris  is  going  to  cease  being  a 
hobby  with  me  and  become  a  source 
of  income ! 

I  have  over  two  hundred  varieties  of 
day  lilies;  pink,  orange,  pale  yellows 
cinnamon  yellow,  bicolors,  brown 
bright  and  dark  reds.  Also,  I  have  over 
two  hundred  different  irises— in  the 
most  beautiful  colors,  from  white  to 
black  sable  through  a  range  of  golds 
creams,  pinks,  blues,  mustard,  brown 
and  so  on.  I  wouldn’t  take  a  million 
dollars  for  my  irises  or  lilies,  and  am 
still  adding  to  my  collection. 

I’ve  given  away  many  plants  of  both 
and  have  seen  others  become  enthusl 
astic  over  growing  them.  I’ve  exchang¬ 
ed  plants,  too,  and  I  like  to  do  this,  for 
it  gives  us  both  new  specimens. 

I’m  planning  to  keep  this  strictly  a 
hobby  and  my  main  one,  but  I  may 
break  down  and  start  another.  I  like 
to  star  gaze  and  can  recognize  about 
all  of  the  beautiful  constellations.  I 
collect  unusual  flower  containers,  salt 
and  peppers,  and  I  love  odd  candle- 
holders.  So  I  have  other  hobbies  to  cen¬ 
ter  on  if  I’d  like  to. — Mrs.  W.  B.  Jolly ■ 
Taylorsville,  Ga. 


Wins  Sewing  Match 


OUGHT  to  be  a 


“I 

lgood  sewer,” 
said  Mrs.  Gale  Fos¬ 
ter,  Baldwins  vi  lie, 
N.  Y.,  R.  2.  “I  get 
lots  of  practice  as  I 
have  11  grandchil¬ 
dren  to  sew  for!” 

Mrs.  Foster  made 

that  remark  the  day 
she  won  the  New 

York  State  Grange 

Mrs.  Gale  Foster  Sewing  Contest, 
Adult  Class,  with  a  perfectly  made  cot¬ 
ton  sundress  and  jacket  to  which  the 
judges  gave  a  score  of  100.  The  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  dress  was  a  greyed 

powder-blue  cotton  chintz  with  a  deli¬ 
cate  all-over  design  of  pastel  colored 
butterflies. 

As  the  No.  1  state  winner,  Mrs. 

Foster  was  honored  for  her  achieve¬ 
ment  at  State  Grange  Annual  Session 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  she  took  home 
with  her  as  her  grand  prize  the  hand¬ 
some  White  Portable  Sewing  Machine 
pictured  on  this  page.  The  machine  was 
a  gift  of  the  White  Sewing  Machine 
Company,  an  American  Agriculturist 
advertiser. 

Fifty-three  Pomona  Grange  county 
winners  took  part  in  the  sewing  con¬ 
test  finals.  Mrs.  Foster,  a  member  of 
Lysander  Grange,  represented  Onon¬ 
daga  County  and  is  now  eligible  to  en¬ 


ter  the  National  Grange  Sewing  Con¬ 
test. 

In  the  Juvenile  Class  of  the  Grange 
Sewing  Contest,  the  state  winner  was 
Miss  Helen  Pratt,  Greenwich,  N.  Y.  Her 
entry,  a  beautifully  made  cotton  sun- 
back  dress,  was  also  scored  100  by  the 
judges. 


—Staff  pot 

The  portable  White  Sewing  ftfbchine  that 
Mrs.  Foster  won. 
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Casuals 


14762.  It’s  our  new  Printed  Pattern  —  to 
Imake  sewing  a  cinch  for  you!  ONE  YARD 
j54-in.  fabric  is  all  you  need  for  each  of  these 
■styles ;  .  short-sleeve  blouse,  jerkin,  skirt. 
|lisses’  sizes  10  to  18.  Each  takes  1  yd.  54-in. 
all  given  sizes.  35  cents. 


1482  6.  You’ll  love  this  casual  with  the  jaunty 
|stand-up  collar  and  paneled  skirt.  Misses’  sizes 
12  to  20;  30  to  42.  Size  16 
takes  4!4  yds.  35-in.;  %  yd. 
contrast.  35  cents. 
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4826 

SIZES 

12-20 

30-42 
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Hi 


9321 

SIZES 

I41/2— 24’/2 


Mi 


V+> 


4857 

SIZES 

14'/2-24'/2 


/ 


9321 .  Popular  step-in  beloved  by  half- 
sizers.  So  new — the  round  yoke  framing 
the  gathered  bosom!  So  slimming — the 
curved  hip  pockets!  Half  sizes  14%  to 
24%.  Size  16%  takes  3%  yds.  39-in. 

35  cents. 

4857.  Jumper  and  blouse  go  every¬ 
where — mix  and  match  with  the  rest  of 
your  wardrobe!  Pattern  is  perfectly  pro¬ 
portioned  for  shorter,  fuller  figure— in 
half  sizes  14%  to  24%.  Size  16%:  Jump¬ 
er,  3  yds.  39-in.;  blouse,  2  yds.  contrast. 

35  cents. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  write  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Enclose  35  cents  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
mail,  add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  P.  O.  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


PRIZE  WINNER’S  RECIPE 

THIS  IS  the  chocolate  cake  recipe  that  was  used  by  the  winner  of  the 
New,  York  State  Grange-American  Agriculturist  Chocolate  Cake  Con¬ 
test,  Mrs.  Bernard  Cukrovany,  R.  D.  2,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  Her  cake  was 
wonderful,  and  so  was  the  one  that  American  Agriculturist  food  special¬ 
ist,  Mrs.  Alberta  Shackelton,  made  in  our  test  kitchen. 

MRS.  CUKROVANY'S  CHOCOLATE  CAKE  , 

Measure  into  mixing  bowl:  1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  sifted  cake  flour  1%  teaspoons  baking  soda 


cups  sugar 


3  squares  melted  chocolate 


Zi  CUP  shortening  %  cup  milk 

Blend  by  hand  or  mixer  (medium  speed)  for  2  minutes. 

Stir  in:  %  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

Add:  %  cup  milk,  3  eggs,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Blend  by  hand  or  mixer  (medium  speed)  for  2  minutes.  Pour  into  two 
greased  and  floured  or  paper-lined  square  or  round  8”  or  9”  layer  pans. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°)  about  30  to  40  minutes. 

When  Mrs.  Shackelton  made  the  cake,  she  added  the  baking  powder  to 
the  dry  ingredients  and  sifted  them  into  the  mixing  bowl,  instead  of  add¬ 
ing  baking  powder  separately.  You  may  do  it  either  way.  Mrs.  Cukro- 
vany’s  cake  does  not  dry  out;  it  was  just  as  tender  and  moist  on  the 
second  day  as  the  day  it  was  made.  Try  it  with  frosting  or  whipped  cream. 
It’s  good  plain,  too  .  .  .  just  dusted  with  confectionery  sugar. 
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“Who  Should  Carry  The 
Faintly  Pocketbook  ?” 


WE  PULE  TOGETHER 

(First  Prize) 

EARS  AGO  I  read  somewhere  “A 
man  who  will  entrust  his  wife  with 
his  good  name,  the  upbringing  of  his 
children  and  his  digestion,  but  not  his 
money,  shows  what  he  values  most.” 

From  observation,  I  believe  that  the 
average  woman  handles  money  more 
cannily  than  the  average  man,  fears 
debt  more,  and  looks  farther  ahead  to 
the  security  needed  in  old  age,  whereas 
most  men,  while  better  at  figuring 
ways  and  means  to  increase  earnings, 
tend  to  think  they  are  going  to  have 
maximum  earning  power  forever,  and 
■  thus  give  little  thought  to  life  insur¬ 
ance,  reduction  of  debts,  etc. 

The  ideal  setup,  therefore,  would  be 
a  partnership  where  each  of  a  married 
couple  played  his  and  her  separate  part 
in  handling  the  money,  he  the  invest¬ 
ments,  building  up  of-  assets,  and  she, 
the  attending  to  the  lay-asides  for  the 
future,  any  small  savings  accounts  she 
can  muster,  etc.  But  actually  on  most 
farms  a  man  is  so  busy  that  the  whole 
business  is  dumped  into  the  farm  wife’s 
lap,  and  there  it  should  rest  unless  a 
woman  proves  herself  incompetent. 
(I’ve  known  some  who  were.) 

On  our  farm  my  husband  takes  the 
monthly  milk  check  to  the  bank  to  de¬ 
posit  in  total.  Before  he  has  gone  the 
two  miles  to  get  to  the  bank,  I’ve  sat 


down  and  checked  it  all  out  for  two 
men’s  salaries,  gas  and  oil,  electricity, 
D.H.I.A.  fees,  artificial  breeding  fees, 
telephone  bill,  whichever  of  many  in¬ 
surance  premiums  is  due  that  month, 
monthly  payment  on  -long-term  debt, 
and  feed  bill — and  there  are  always 
many  left  unpaid. 

All  our  piajor  expenditures  are  regu¬ 
lated  entirely  by  that  major  deposit 
of  the  milk  check  which  serves  not 
only  as  accounting  system  but  also  as 
a  deterrent  to  any  inclination  to  reck¬ 
less  expenditure.  I’ve  often  wondered 
what  a  second  wife,  unused  to  farm 
bills  and  the  way  they  have  of  appear¬ 
ing  unexpectedly,  would  do  with  her 
first  milk  check  which  looks  so  big 
compared  to  a  monthly  “wage” — until 
those  bills  are  subtracted  from  it,  and 
then  where  is  the  “wage?” 

My  husband  and  I  both  feel  also  that 
charge  accounts  wisely  used  a,re  good 
business  not  only  for  establishing  a 
good  credit  rating  but  also  to  enable 
one  to  take  advantage  of  good  buys 
without  having  to  carry  cash  or  even 
have  any  at  the  moment.  This  takes 
care  of  our  household  and  clothing 
needs  as  well  as  giving  a  yearly  record 
of  the  cost.  Too  often,  with  cash  in 
hand,  it’s  a  pair  of  hosiery  here,  a  shirt 
or  two  there,  and  then  later,  “Where’d 
the  money  go  ?” 

So  with  this  system,  who  needs  to 


For  the  Season  of  Seasons 


And  what  would  fit  better  into 
the  Christmas  gift  picture  than 
a  beautifully  bound,  colorful 
copy  of  “Walking  The  Broad 
Highway  ?” 


It's  a  small  edition,  so  don't  put  off 
ordering. 

The  author  is  our  own  Ed 
Eastman,  this  time  with  a  fas¬ 
cinating  “true”  tale  that  is  a  flashback  to  other  days  and  scenes  that  man}/ 
of  you  remember  well. 

Mr.  Eastman  interprets  sympathetically  some  of  the  problems  of  this 
period  when  times  were  simpler,  but  great  events  were  underway. 

A  VIVID  VERBAL  PICTURE  OF  MEN  AND  EVENTS 
$3.00  per  copy  Postpaid 

No  gift  could  better  express  your  good  wishes  to  family  and  friends. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
Box  367BH,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  postpaid, - copies  of  WALKING  THE  BROAD  HIGHWAY,  at  $3.00 

per  copy.  I  enclose  $ - . 


Name 


Address 


.  Print 

Use  separate  sheet  of  paper  if  books  are  to  go  to  different  addresses. 


carry  a  pocketbook  ?  When  my  husband 
has  one  with  any  money  in  it,  I  have 
no  more  hesitation  about  asking  him, 
‘‘Have  you  enough  for  me  to  get  a  per¬ 
manent  this  month?”  than  he  would  to 
ask  me,  “How  are  we  coming  out? 
Can  we  trade  tractors  this  year?”  We 
try  to  pull  together  and  very  seldom 
upset  the  traces  by  either  one  pulling 
off  course.  Anything  else  to  a  woman 
who  once  eai’ned  and  handled  her  own 
money  would  not  be  marriage,  but 
purely  servitude. — Mrs.  F.H.S.,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

WHOSE  ACCOUNT  IS 
"OURS”? 

(Second  Prize) 

OUR  QUESTION  about  who  should 
carry  the  family  pocketbook  sound¬ 
ed  so  interesting  that  I  decided  I  would 
stop  my  daily  chores  and  answer  it. 
Nothing  in  the  world  receives  more 
daily  conversation  than  the  family 
pocketbook,  nor  do  I  know  of  anything 
that  will  lead  to  an  argument  quicker. 
I  find  a  woman  to  be  a  very  sensitive 
individual;  she  does  not  like  to  have 
her  accounting  system  questioned  — 
even  though  the  “lesser  sex”  has  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  inquire  about  the  outlet 
channels  of  his  own  money  (or — before 
we  get  into  an  argument — of  OUR 
money. ) 

OUR  money  has  always  been  a  little 
confusing  to  me  because  “our”  is  a 
possessive  pronoun  denoting  joint  own¬ 
ership,  and  after  all  we  are  talking 
about  the  money  earned  by  and  paid 
to  ME. 

Fortunately,  my  wife  and  I  have  two 
accounts:  one  a  farm  account,  and  the 
other  a  personal  account  which  we  call 
OUR  account — composed  of  MY  money 
and  spent  by  my  wife.  After  15  years 
of  experience,  I  know  better  than  to  in¬ 
quire  about  OUR  account.  The  only 
time  I  dare  question  her  accounting  is 
when  I  receive  a  bank  notice  of  over¬ 
draft— and  then  I  don’t  know  whether 
to  tell  her  that  OUR  account  is  over¬ 
drawn,  or  MY  account  is  overdrawn, 
or  HER  account  is  overdrawn. 

I  have  finally  concluded  it  is  best 
automatically  to  endorse  MY  check  and 
let  her  place  it  in  OUR  account  for 
HER  use  without  further  questioning — 
and  for  me  to  keep  the  farm  account 
in  my  name  for  my  use.  This  way 
neither  one  has  to  worry  about  carry¬ 
ing  a  pocketbook,  because  farm  prices 
do  not  justify  carrying  one,  and  my 
wife  has  found  a  checkbook  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  to  trace  an  overdrawn 
bank  account  (so  the  only  time  she 
needs  a  pocketbook  is  to  carry  MY 
check  to  the  bank  to  put  in  OUR  ac¬ 
count  for  HER  use) — and  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  cooperate  with  her 
and  let  her  carry  the  family  pocketbook 
to  the  bank  in  which  is  MY  check  to  be 
deposited  in  OUR  account  for  HER  use. 

— S.C.N.,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

NOME  HUSBANDS  ARE 
SELFISH 

HAVE  LIVED  most  of  my  sixty 
years  on  a  farm  and  I  think  farming- 
should  be  a  partnership.  But  if  the 
woman  has  to  keep  the  books,  she 
should  pay  the  bills.  Few  men  will  keep 
their  farm  books  accurately.  Then 
when  it  is  time  to  make  out  the  income 
tax,  the,  whole  family  has  a  job. 

Some  of  the  younger  women  around 
here  work  in  a  shoe  shop  or  mill,  but 


I  feel  that  they  should  stay  home  an' 
care  for  their  small  children.  Yet  i 
their  husbands  do  not  give  them  mone; 
for  groceries  and  clothing,  what  ca 
they  do? 

Some  husbands  are  so  selfish  tha 
their  wives  have  to  resort  to  all  kind 
of  schemes  to  get  money  for  necessi 
ties,  to  say  nothing  of  an  ice  crean 
soda  or  a  visit  to  the  beauty  parlor.  0 
course,  some  women  can’t  be  trusted  t 
spend  wisely. 

I  think  money  matters  should  be  dis 
cussed  between  farmer  and  wife.  Now 
adays,  on  a  farm,  wives  not  only  hav 
the  housework  .but  are  expected  to  hel 
outdoors.  When  a  girl  gives-  up  a  goo< 
paying  job  to.  get  married  jand  thei 
has  no  money  and  works  harder  thai 
before,  you  can’t  expect  her  to  be  con 
tented  and  happy. — Mrs.  A.D.W.,  Me 

*  *  * 

GOES  INTO  "ONE  EOT” 

V5/HO  SHOULD  handle  the  famil 
W/ pocketbook  ?  I  think  that  both  th 
husband  and  wife  should.  I  have  som 
chickens  which  I  take  care  of  and  m; 
husband  has  a  sideline  which. I  am  abl 
to  help  him  with.  All  money  taken  ii 
is  put  into  one  pot,  so  to  speak. 

We  always  talk  over  any  new  pur 
chases  which  will  involve  a  considerabl 
amount  of  money.  By  doing  this,  w 
avoid  spending  money  on  the  spur  0 
the  moment.  Quite  often,  after  a  littl 
thought,  we  come  to  the  conclusioi 
that  we  don’t  really  need  the  article 

—Mrs.  J.M.,  N.Y 

1  *  *  * 

A  MAN  WOULD  RE 
FOOLISH 

FARMER  must  get  about  a  lot  an< 
shouldn’t  add  to  his  already  top 
heavy  load  by  handling  the  money,  bu 
there  can  be  no  fast  fule.  Many  of  nr 
farmer  friends  handle  the  money  en< 
of  the  business  mostly  because  thei 
better  halves  are  too  busy  with  a  mil 
lion  other  chores.  However,  even  befor 
we  settled  in  the  country,  my  wife  an< 
I  agreed  that  she  should  handle  th 
money  .  .  .  for  several  pertinent  rea 
sons;  and  very  good  ones,  too. 

The  most  pertinent  of  these,  and  on 
we  both  feel  every  keeper  of  the  purs 
should  have,  is  THRIFT.  Like  all  crea 
tures  of  her  species,  my  wife  is  sorel 
tempted  by  bargain  sales  and  such,  bu 
usually  she  resists  them,  unless  ther 
is  something  the  family  sorely  needs 
Just  as  important  (though  probatl 
not  as  virtuous)  is  the  great  satisfac 
tion  she  gets  from  the  mere  possessioi 
of  money.  To  me  this  is  a  mercenary 
trait,  but  the  main  thing  is  that  ou: 
budget  remains  balanced,  despite  som< 
pretty  lean  years. 

We  figure  it  this  way:  sentimen 
should  have  little  or  no  place  in  busi 
ness,  and  as  I  am  quite  unpredictable 
on  that  score,  she  gets  a  free  hanc 
with  our  money.  Even  if  I  could  hole 
on  to  part  of  our  annual  income,  wha 
with  the  innumerable  details  of  the 
farm  business,  I’d  no  doubt  make  more 
than  my  share  of  wrong  decisions  n 
spending  it. 

Periodically  I  go  over  the  books,  bu 
as  to  the  money  itself,  I  rarely  carrj 
around  enough  with  me  more  thai 
enough  to  pay  for  current  incidentals 
An  experience  many  years  ago  while 
plowing  taught  me  to  leave  the  rea 
money  and  important  papers  at  home 
Although  I  did  find  my  billfold  man) 
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months  later,  what  was  left  of  it,  the 
lesson  remained  with  me. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  there  is  no 
fast  rule  as  to  who  should  handle  the 
money.  Circumstances  vary  and  no 
two  families  think  alike.  However, 
given  a  good  thrifty  wife  with  the  acu 
men  for  saving  that  mine  has,  a  man 
would  be  downright  foolish,  or  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  an  enormous  ego,  not  to  let 
the  purse-strings  be  in  charge  of  his 
wifp. — S.M.K.,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

HE  SELDOM  HAS  A 
NICKEL 

N  OUR  family,  my  husband  comes 
to  me  for  a  dollar  for  a  haircut!  Are 
we  unique,  I  wonder?  Here’s  how  we 
got  into  such  a  situation. 

When  our  milk  check  comes,  it  goes 
into  the  bank — and  out  again  as  fast 
as  I  can  write  checks.  You  all  know 
how  that  goes.  We  withhold  a  certain 
sum  each  month  for  personal  expenses, 
tfand,  it  is  my  job  to  make  it  stretch. 

With  four  small  children,  it  really  has 
ls|to  stretch,  especially  the  months  they 
need  new  shoes  or  winter  outfits. 

I  try  to  hold  our  personal  expenses 
clown.  I  do  all  my  own  sewing,  baking, 
etc.  And  as  I  am  the  family  shopper, 
that  makes  me  the  one  who  holds  the 
strings  of  the  pocketbook  and  my  poor 
husband  seldom  has  a  nickel  in  his 
pocket.  [Note:  This  letter  has  been 
censored  by  my  husband.] — Mrs.  A.L. , 
N.Y. 


WIFE  LEFT 

AS  A  rule,  women  want  more  than 
men  and  are  apt  to  spend  more  than 
they  should,  although  I  have  seen  men 
spend  beyond  their  means  too.  My  wife 
does  not  live  with  me  because  I  did  not 
let  her  handle  the  money.  She  believed 
that  if  I  bought  a  tractor,  I  should  give 
her  an  equal  amount  to  spend.  I  was 
always  generous  with  her  when  I  had 
the  money,  but  some  women  want  the 
earth  and  a  fence  around  it.  Answering 
your  question  in  a  few  words:  I  think 
the  money  should  be  handled  by  the 
[one  with  the  best  business  head  who 
can  spend  it  so  as  to  keep  out  of  debt. 

— H.  S.,  Vt. 

*  *  * 

THEY  HAVE  A  SYSTEM 

WE  HAVE  figured  out  the  yearly 
amount  we  spend  for  insurance, 
church,  and  other  fixed  expenses,  and 
we  divide  the  total  by  twelve.  As  soon 
as  my  husband  is  paid  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  I  put  away  the  necessary 
amount.  The  rest  goes  either  into  our 
checking  account  to  pay  bills  or  into 
our  “cash  box”  at  home  for  both  of  us 
to  use.  This  works  well  for  us. — Mrs. 
N.L.W.,  N.Y. 


WOULD  YOU  RELIVE  YOUR 
'  LIFE? 

©  OME  YEARS  ago  the  then  Gov- 
^  ernor  of  New  York  State,  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  said  in  a  commencement 
add  ress: 

"\  would  rather  be  young  like 
you,  with  all  of  your  lives  ahead 
of  you,  than  be  my  age  and  the 
Governor  of  this  Empire  State.” 

How  few  young  people  there  are 
who  realize  that  their  greatest  as¬ 
set  is  their  youth.  How  would  you 
like  to  be  16  again?  How  differently 
would  you  live  your  life,  knowing 
what  you  know  now,  if  the  clock 
and  the  calendar  could  be  turned 
back  to  make  you  16  again?  Would 
you  like  to  itart  over  again? 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject 
we  will  pay  $5,  with  $1  for  each 
other  letter  that  we  can  find  room 
to  publish.  Letters  should  not  be 
long,  and  should  be  in  this  office 
not  later  than  December  IS.  Ad¬ 
dress  them  to  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  Department  CC,  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


JERRY* 


LUCKY  DUCKY* 


DROOPY  * 


M-G-M  CARTOON  OATMEAL  COOKIES 


TUfFY 


BARNEY  BEAR  * 


*COPYRtGHT  LOEWS  INCORPORATED,  \?S6 


(Makes  2  dozen  cookies ) 

2V2  cups  sifted  enriched  2  eggs 

flour  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

V2  cup  granulated  sugar  %  Cup  shortening 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  cups  Mother's 

V4  teaspoon  soda  Oats  (quick  or  old 

%  cup  brown  sugar  fashioned,  uncooked) 


Sift  together  flour,  granulated  sugar,  salt  and  soda  into  bowl. 
Add  brown  sugar,  eggs  and  vanilla,  mixing  well.  Cut  in 
shortening  until  mixture  resembles  coarse  crumbs.  Add  oats. 
Work  with  ringers  until  dough  just  holds  together. 

Sprinkle  board  or  canvas  lightly  with  confectioners’  sugar. 
Roll  dough  to  slightly  less  than  (4 -inch  thickness;  cut  with 
M-G-M  Cartoon  Cookie  Cutters  which  have  been  dipped  in 
confectioners'  sugar.  Place  on  lightly  greased  cookie  sheets. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.)  10  to  12  minutes.  Cool  and 
decorate  as  illustrated.  (Delicious  cookies  in  other  shapes 
may  be  made  from  this  recipe,  using  any  cutter  available.) 


High-protein  Mother’s  Oats  gives  nut-like  flavor, 
extra  nourishment  to  fancy  party  cookies 


Now  you  can  serve  fancy  cookies  that  taste  as  good  as  they 
look.  Above  is  a  brand  new  recipe  for  rolled  oatmeal  cookies 
easy  to  cut  in  any  shape.  This  recipe  gives  you  the  tasty,  nut¬ 
like  flavor  —  and  all  the  wonderful  nourishment  —  of  high- 
protein  Mother’s  Oats. 

v  For  party  desserts  and  favors  that  are  really  different, 
Mother’s  Oats  offers  specially  designed  cookie  cutters  in  the 
shape  of  six  famous  M-G-M  cartoon  characters.  These  cutters 
make  it  fun  for  the  whole  family  to  join  in  cutting  out  party 
cookies.  See  special  offer  below. 

WATCH"SGT.  PRESTON  OF  THE  YUKON"  ON  CBS-TV 


Look  for  China,  Carnival  Ware,  Cup  and 
Sa'ucer,  or  Aluminum  Ware  inside  the  big 
square  packages  of  Mother's  Oats 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 

M-G-M  CARTOON  COOKIE  CUTTERS 
SET  OF  6  ONLY  25* 

and  1  Blue  Star  from  a  package  of  Mother's  Oats 


These  unique  cutters  provide  unusual  detail, 
come  with  complete  instructions  for  frosting 
each  M-G-M  Cartoon  Cookie  in  attractive  colors. 
Use  handy  order  blank  at  right. 

SEE  M-G-M  CARTOONS  AT  YOUR  FAVORITE  THEATER 


r  SEND  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY! 

M-G-M  CARTOON  OATMEAL  COOKIE  CUTTERS 
j  Box  5906,  Chicago  54,  III. 

I  enclose - in  cash  (no  stamps,  please)  and _ Blue  Starfs) 

I  from  package (s)  of  Mother’s  Oats  for_^_set(s)  of  6  M-G-M 
I  Cartoon  Cookie  Cutters.  ( 1  Blue  Star  for  each  set.) 

I  ^ 

NAME _ 

.  (PLEASE  PRINT) 

ADDRESS _ 


CITY _ i _ ZONE _ STATE_ 

Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  and  while  supply  lasts. 

I _ 


J 


(794)  26 


a 

Kernels,  Screenings 

Chaff  By  TOM  MILLIMAN 
AT  liaijf trills  Milepost  372,  N.  Y.  Thruway 


NITROGEN  FOR  CORN 


American  Agriculturist,  December  1,  195(  m< 


A  4%  HOLSTEIN  HERR 


At  Dairy  Research  Farm  of  Rutgers  University,  Beemerville,  Sussex  County,  N.  J, 
On  the  right  is  Dr.  K.  O.  Pfau,  geneticist,  explaining  the  breeding  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  an  inbred  cow  with  a  20,000  lb.  record  of  4%  milk  on  twice  a  day,  365 
days.  Man  wearing  hat  and  light  coat  is  Dr.  J.  W.  Bartlett,  head,  dept,  of  dairy 
industry,  Rutgers,  who  has  guided  this  remarkable  development  of  a  high  pro¬ 
ducing  4%  Holstein  herd  from  its  start  25  years  ago.  The  white  flanked  cow 
traces  26  times  to  the  foundation  bull,  Ormsby  Sensation  45th.  Small  figure,  in 
center  wearing  boots,  long  coat  and  no  hair  is  yours  truly. 


DT  IS  NOT  every  day  that  a  fel¬ 
low  can  learn  something  new  in 
farming  without  paying  a  real 
dollar  price  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  What  little  I’ve  learned  has  gen¬ 
erally  come  the  hard  way,  with  a  high 
charge  for  tuition.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  therefore  that  I  report  learn¬ 
ing  a  lesson  without  a  direct  price  tag 
on  it. 

The  lesson  has  to  do  with  fertilizing 
and  growing  corn. 

Part  I.  Standard  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  are  good  enough  to  provide  a 
nice  yield  of  corn  in  a  seasomof  nearly 
perfect  rainfall,  when  the  corn  is 
grown  after  turning  under  a  light  le¬ 
gume  sod  without  added  chemical  nit¬ 
rogen  to  break  down  the  sod.  Treat¬ 
ment  consisted  of  350  lbs.  10-10-10 
fertilizer  applied  with  planter  along¬ 
side  the  row,  and  was  followed  at  third 
and  final  cultivation  by  a  side-dressing 
of  40  or  45  lbs.  of  actual  nitrogen. 

The  field  was  sprayed  for  weed  con¬ 
trol  before  corn  came  up.  Except  for 
one  use  of  the  weeder,  that  was  the 
whole  treatment. 

Spinky  and  I  had  108  bu.  of  Cornell 
M4  hybrid  corn  on  a  15%  moisture, 
shelled  grain  basis  on  each  of  the  15 
acres  in  this  field.  Apparently  and 
luckily,  the  treatment  provided  this 
year  was  about  right,  following  6  years 
of  systematic  rotation,  2  limings  and 
decent  but  cautious  fertilization. 

During  the  1956  growing  season  on 
this  corn  field  there  was  no  sign  of 
nitrogen  hunger  at  any  time. 

Doing  It  Wrong 

Part  II  of  the  lesson  has  to  do  with 
another  field  of  corn  following  the  plow 
down  of  an  enormously  heavy  4  year 
old  manured  sod  of  alfalfa,  ladino  and 
smooth  bromegrass.  On  the  basis  of 
past  performance  and  the  rainfall  of 
1956,  this  field  should  have  yielded  30 
to  40  bu.  more  corn  to  the  acre.  At 
117 %  bu.,  the  increase  was  only  9  bu. 
more  instead  of  30  or  40.  Why  ? 

We  think  the  primary  reason  was 
lack  of  enough  nitrogen  to  break  down 
the  sod  in  time  to  feed  the  crop  proper¬ 
ly.  We  plowed  down  125  lbs.  ammonium 
nitrate  to  the  acre.  It  should  have  been 
200  lbs.  We  applied  300  lbs.  10-10-10  at 
planting  time.  It  should  haie  been  400 
lbs. 

Due  to  reliance  upon  the  great  store 
of  undigested  plant  food  in  the  man¬ 
ured  sod  and  my  belief  that  it  would 
become  available  in  time  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  crop  in  1956,  we  applied  no 
nitrogen  as  a  sidedressing  at  final  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  should  have  applied  60  lbs. 
of  actual  nitrogen  at  this  time,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  40  lbs.  on  the  other  field. 

For  not  less  than  60  days  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  growing  M4  corn  on  the  heavy 
sod  field  showed  nitrogen  deficiency, 
while  during  the  same  period  the  other 
field  showed  none. 

So  the  crop  was  made,  and  a  good 
one  too,  in  fact  the  largest  we  ever 
had,  in  spite  of  unintelligent  fertilizing 
where  more  nitrogen  was  a  visible  need. 
For  $10  more  to  the  acre,  on  this  16 
acre  field  of  high  organic  soil,  built  up 
for  30  years,  I’m  confident  we  could 
have  had  in  exchange  a  30  bu.  higher 
yield. 

As  it  is,  there’s  a  lot  of  plant  food 
left  in  the  incompletely  decomposed 
sod,  and  a  nice  cover  crop  of  ryegrass. 
We’ll  apply  manure  this  winter  and 
grow  corn  here  again  in  1957.  Mean¬ 
while  through  November  when  weather 


permitted  the  milking  cows  have  had 
useful  daytime  grazing  on  the  ryegrass, 
the  stalks  and  fallen  ears. 

A  GciipiniI  Condition 

All  over  the  Northeast,  signs  of  nit¬ 
rogen  deficiency  in  1956  could  be  ob¬ 
served  in  corn  fields,  even  from  the 
road,  and  sometimes  lack  of  phosphor¬ 
ous  showed  up  and  potash  starvation 
too.  But  it’s  no  crime  to  underfeed  a 
crop.  Instead  it  is  merely  an  opportun¬ 
ity  overlooked.  With  a  usually  reliable 
annual  crop  like  corn,  fertilizer  returns 
its  cost  threefold  or  more  in  a  matter 
of  months.  Not  so  with  oats. 

As  to  the  yields  of  117  and  108  bu., 
Spinky  and  I  are  confident  that  the 
experts,  called  in  to  determine  results, 
acted  conservatively  as  judged  by  the 
overflowing  permanent  and  temporary 
cribs.  Another  advantage  to  Cornell 
M4  is  that  it  doesn’t  settle  down  in  the 
crib  nearly  as  much  as  longer  season, 
higher  moisture  hybrids. 

Cornell  M4  stands  up  well  in  the 
field,  yields  reliably  and  generously  on 
a  dry  basis,  and  is  somewhat  reluctant 
to  part  with  the  inner  husk  next  to  the 
kernels.  For  home  feeding,  this  is  no 
disadvantage.  Within  its  maturity  zone 
(see  college  charts),  M4  is  a  North¬ 
eastern  hybrid  of  dependability  for 
good  yields,  although  it  is  not  ideal. 

We  like  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  ex¬ 
periment  station  hybrids  for  silage, 
such  as  Ohio  K62  and  Pennsylvania 
602A.  At  our  location  18  miles  from 
Lake  Ontario,  we  can  grow  long  sea¬ 
son  Connecticut  870  and  find  it  will 
mature  for  silage  when  planted  by  May 
22nd. 

BARTLETT’S 
CONTRIBUTION 

R.  JOHN  W.  (Jack)  Bartlett  has 
worked  under  two  wise  men,  each 
of  whom  in  turn  backed  him  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that,  since  milk  with  low  butter 
content  is  also  low  in  solids  not  fat,  a 
strain  of  4%  Holsteins  should  be  de¬ 
veloped.  The  first  of  these  was  the  late 
Jacob  Lipman,  a  profound  scientist, 
then  director  of  the  N.  J.  Agr.  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  the  second  is  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Martin,  the  present  director, 
a  man  of  deep  understanding  of  farm¬ 
ers’  needs,  a  great  leader  and  go  ahead 
fellow. 

So  Jack  Bartlett  accumulated  a  Hol¬ 
stein  herd  25  years  ago  and  has  since 
added  only  two  cows  from  outside.  The 
original  herd  averaged  3.6%  and  pro¬ 
duced  9600  lbs.  milk.  After  a  quarter 
century,  the  present  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  herd  averages  a  full  4%  in  test, 
over  12,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  over  500 
lbs.  of  fat,  including  first  calf  heifers, 
damaged  cows  and  a  great  many  cows 
on  nutritional  experiments  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  figures  are  for  actual 
production  rather  than  mature  equiv¬ 
alent,  and  are  for  twice  a  day  milking 
and  305  days. 

How  was  it  done?  Well,  there  are  4 
routes  to  success  in  cattle  breeding — 
inbreeding — line  breeding — outcrossing 
within  the  breed — and  crossing  breeds. 
Jack  Bartlett  chose  inbreeding  and 
line  breeding.  In  my  opinion  inbreeding 
is  the  most  hazardous  of  the  lot.  It 
must  be  done  with  the  exercise  of  real 
art,  or  the  “feel”  of  mating  to  correct 
weaknesses  and  provide  strengths  in 
successive  generations.  It  rises  above 
the  realm  of  science. 

Without  great  skill,  inbreeding  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  many  culls.  Jack  Bart¬ 
lett  had  few  culls,  either  among  the 
cattle  or  among  the  young  men  he 


gathered  to  work  on  this  inspiring  pro¬ 
ject  of  dairy  breeding  and  grassland 
management. 

Tlic  Foundation  Male 

After  diligent  search  Dr.  Bartlett 
found  a  bull — Ormsby  Sensation  45th. 
With  45th’ as  the  key,  a  bull  with  al¬ 
most  no  transmissable  faults  or  weak¬ 
nesses,  inbreeding  and  then  line  breed¬ 
ing  proceeded,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion.  The  support  of  farmers  was 
sought,  and  bulls  were  lpased  into 
D.H.I.A.  herds  in  New  Jersey  and  even 
in  Pennsylvania.  Production  of  milk 
rose  in  the  herds  of  cooperating  farm¬ 
ers  and  butterfat  percentage  came  up 
sharply. 

The  herd  is  now  famous  for  the  seed 
stock  it  has  furnished,  and  in  1956 
Ormsby  Sensation  45th  bulls  are  being 
used  in  artificial  breeding  studs  located 
in  14  states  of  U.S.A.  and  Canada.  An 
interesting  angle,  especially  to  me  as 
a  crossbreeder,  is  the  finding  that  the 
highly  inbred  45th  bulls  are  outstand¬ 
ingly  prepotent  when  bred  to  unrelat¬ 
ed  cows  in  farmers’  herds. 

In  scientific  terms,  this  is  called  he¬ 
terosis,  or  hybrid  vigor.  It  is  genuine, 
and  can  be  counted  on  when  meritori¬ 
ous  but  unrelated  animals  are  mated 
within  a  breed  or  between  breeds.  And 
the  gain  is  easily  held  in  succeeding 
generations. 

Students  of  animal  breeding  history 
find  that  nearly  all  improvement,  even 
to  the  founding  of  new  breeds,  has 
been  made  by  private  individuals  on 
their  own  and  neighboring  farms.  It 
was  true  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  holds  true  in 
U.S.A. ,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  It  is  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  developed  the  “art” 
of  mating  along  with  the  science  of  it. 

Real  pleasure  is  therefore  found  in 
writing  up  one  of  the  first  examples  of 
great  breeding  progress  in  publicly 
owned  institutions,  under  the  hand  of 
Jack  Bartlett  and  his  assistants.  An¬ 
other  example  is  Beltsville,  the  federal 
animal  breeding  station,  which  I  believe 
has  confined  its  operation  more  to  sci¬ 
ence,  or  the  slide  rule,  and  less  to' the 
“art.”  Someday  I  may  write  up  my  fa¬ 
vorite  views  on  Beltsville  cross-breed¬ 
ing  work. 

DOANE  ON  BREEDING 

INCE  writing  a  month  ago  on  “Get 
Em  Bred”  I  saw  the  following  in 
Doane  Agricultural  Digest,  a  $12.50  a 
year  publication  in  which  thousands 


of  men  place  great  confidence,  and  ob¬ 
tained  pei’mission  to  quote — 

“Failure  to  settle  cows  within  foui 
months  after  calving  is  costing  dairy¬ 
men  a  lot  of  money.  Records-  show  that 
a  cow  produces  one  pound  of  fat  less 
for  each  day  she  remains  open  bevonc 
120  days  following  calving.  The  effect 
is  on  her  lifetime  production.  You’l 
lose  $40  or  more  a  month  for  eacl 
month  a  cow  goes  beyond  the  120-da\ 
point  without  settling. 

“We  recently  talked  to  a  Digest 
client  who  told  us  of  his  problems  alon£ 
this  line.  For  a  recent  testing  year,  h( 
had  9  cows  that  went  over  15  months 
between  calvings.  These  9  cows  all  hac 
several  years  of  records.  The  client 
took  the  average  of  these  records  tc 
see  what  he  could  expect  these  cows 
to  produce  under  normal  conditions 
The  total  was  90,839  pounds.  The  ac¬ 
tual  production  of  these  animals  was 
only  75,768  pounds,  a  difference  oi 
15,071.  He  attributes  this  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  failure  to  get  his  cows 
settled  at  the  proper  time.  In  dollars 
and  cents,  it  meant  about  $750  to  him.’ 

SCREENINGS 

One  of  the  devices  adding  strengtl 
to  the  Northeastern  beef  business  is  tin 
feeder  sales  at  which  anyone  can  bis 
on  a  graded  lot  of  calves  of  nearly  uni 
form  condition  and  weight.  Thus  a  uni 
form  lot  of  several  animals  can  be 
bought  from  as  many  consignors  in  on< 
bid.  At  Caledonia  500  feeder  cattle  were 
sold  in  3  hours  on  Nov.  10,  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $21.65  cwt.  Farmers  were  the 
consignors  and  other  farmers  were  the 
buyers.  Hats  off  to  N.  Y.  State  Beet 
Breeders  and  Feeders  Improvement 
Project! 

*  *  * 

Quinces!  It  has  been  25  years  or  more 
since  the  taingy  flavor  of  quince  sauce 
or  jelly  was  had.  Even  the  memory  had 
faded.  All  is  now  restored,  thanks  to 
the  thoughtfulness  of  Harry  L.  Brown 
and  family  of  Waterport,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.  The  Browns  sent  quinces, 
and  apples  too.  No  chance  for  jelly 
all,  for  by  the  time  I  quit  calling  fQ1 
sauce  the  quinces  were  gone. 

For  125  years  the  Browns  have  been 
growing  good  fruit  on  Lake  Ontario  s 
shore,  and  for  40  years  steadily  enlaig" 
ing  their  acreage  while  the  general 
fruit  growing  trend  has  been  down¬ 
ward. 
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SERVICE 


[ORE - NOT  LESS 

|"I  got  my  check  from  the  Insur- 

Ico  Company  and  they  didn't  pay  enough 
|r  the  time  I  was  laid  up  so  my  husband 
opped  my  insurance  and  also  his.  It's 
bad  they  don't  do  what  is  right  by 
lopie." 

lAny  company  writing  sickness  and 
Icident  insurance  writes  different  poli- 
|es  with  different  amounts  of  cover- 
|e  and,  of  course,  there  are  many 
Impanies  dealing  in  this  type  of  insur- 
lice.  The  company  our  subscriber  men- 
loned  is  licensed  by  the  State  Insur- 
hce  Department  in  the  state  where  she 
les  and  is  thoroughly  reliable.  There- 
jre,  we  assume  that  settlement  was 
lade  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
le  policy. 

I VV'e*  mention  this  not  to  find  fault 
jith  our  subscriber.  In  America  it  is 
nyone’s  privilege  to  avoid  carrying  in¬ 
trance  or  to  carry  as  much  or  as  little 
they  wish.  It  does  seem,  however, 
iat  the  reason  given  is  not  a  good  one 
ir  dropping  insurance  entirely.  A  more 
gical  view  would  be  to  take  out  more 
isurance  so  that,  in  the  event  of  sick- 
ss  or  accident,  sufficient  indemnity 
ould  be  received  to  meet  expenses  in- 
uding  time  lost. 

—  a.  a.  — 

DR  SIZED  FEET 


BUREAU 

NO  VALUE 

"Recently  I  answered  an  ad  for  a 
way  to  earn  extra  money  here  at  home. 
I  am  enclosing  the  folder  which  I  received 
in  reply.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  a  good 
company  to  do  business  with?  I  will  wait 
to  hear  from  you  before  I  make  any  de¬ 
cision." 

Although  we  have  mentioned  several 
times  that  we  do  not  recommend  home¬ 
work  companies,  we  are  printing  this 
letter  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
paragraphs  in  the  application  form 
which  our  subscriber  sent  us. 

The  guarantee  reads  as  follows: 
“And  I  hereby  give  you  my  personal 
and  unqualified  guarantee,  that  if  for 
any  reason  we  cannot  accept  your  ap¬ 
plication  your  full  $3.00  will  be  re¬ 
funded." 

We  are  unable  to  determine  who  is 
giving  this  personal  guarantee  because 
there  is  no  name  signed  here  or  else¬ 
where  on  the  application  form.  They 
say  that  “if  they  cannot  accept  the  ap¬ 
plication  the  money  will  be  refunded,” 
but  we  would  certainly  d<^ut?t  that  there 
would  ever  be  a  reason  why  they  could 
not  accept  an  application  and  $3.00. 

In  other  words,  the  guarantee  sounds 
important  but  has  absolutely  no  value. 

—  A.  a.  — 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 


You  may  remember  that  recently  we 
ublished  a  letter  requesting  informa- 
on  about  an  exchange  club  for  shoes 
ir  people  who  have  to  have  a  different 
ze  shoe  for  each  foot. 

We  have  had  several  suggestions 
om  our  readers.  One  man  tells  us  that 
ime  shoe  stores  can  order  odd  sized 
loes  in  the  small  sizes. 

We  have  also  been  advised  by  Mrs. 
r.  G.  Beagle,  president  of  the  Western 
few  York  Auxiliary  of  the  Shut-In 
nciety,  Buffalo,  New  York,  that  they 
)erate  a  shoe  exchange  which  was 
arted  as  a  result  of  many  requests, 
lie  Auxiliary  of  the  Shut-In  Society, 
sing  an  organization  of  handicapped 
ersons,  seemed  a  proper  group  to  start 
ich  an  exchange. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  may  con- 
tct  Mrs.  Frances  Anderson,  185  Hen- 
irson  Avenue,  Tonawanda,  New  York, 
ad  tell  her  your  needs.  At  present 
iis  project  has  sevei'al  pairs  of  shoes 
a  hand  and  many  single  shoes  for 
ither  foot.  Of  course,  they  also  have 
iany  requests  which  they  fill  as  shoes 
re  donated.  At  present  there  is  no 
liarge  for  the  service  and  they  would 
refer  not  to  have  one.  However,  they 
iy  it  may  grow  beyond  the  pontribu- 
ions  they  now  receive  and  in  that  case 
,may  be  necessary  at  some  future 
ime  to  charge  a  small  fee. 


Does  anyone  know  the  whereabouts 
of: 

Or  the  given  name  of  a  Mr.  Wheeler 
who  lived  in  or  around  Canastota,  New 
York  in  1906  and  later  moved  out  of 
the  state? 

*  *  * 

Carl  Churchill,  whose  last  known  ad¬ 
dress  was  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  ?  His  aunt 
and  his  brother  are  anxious  to  locate 
him. 

*  *  * 

Shirley  Pyer,  whose  maiden  name 
was  McClellan?  She  may  be  in  New 
England. 

*  *  *  -  v ' 

Gus  Tice,  originally  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  J.  ?  He  married  Ophelia  Card  around 
1886  and  had  two  children,  Eva  and 
George  Amos.  He  was  last  seen  in 
Colesville,  New  Jersey. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Scheff,  who  married  Lee  Chase 
of  Glens  Falls,  and  when  last  heard 
from  was  in  Buffalo  with  her  husband 
and  four  children  ?  Her  mother  who  is 
in  poor  health  and  her  father  who  is 
in  the  hospital  would  very  much  like  to 
see  her  again. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Lois  Clark  Hovey,  whose  last 
known  address  was  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ?  It 
is  possible  that  she  is,  or  was,  a  house 
mother  at  a  college  in  that  vicinity. 
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K  FEW  WEEKS  ago  Irving  Lipsky 
*of  R.  D.  2,  Montgomery,  New  York 
tid  off  a  hired  man  who  had  worked 
)r  him  for  several  days.  The  man, 
>mon  Mitchell,  left  at  once,  but  a  few 
tys  later  the  Lipskys  discovered  that 
eVeral  things  were  missing,  among 
tam  a  .22  rifle.  They  reported  the  loss 
the  description  of  the  man  to  the 
'tate  Troopers,  who  picked  him  up 
®°ut  two  weeks  later.  Mitchell  admit¬ 


ted  to  the  Trooper  that  he  returned  to 
the  farm  the  same  night  and  took  the 
things. 

He  was  brought  before  the  judge  in 
Maybrook,  New  York  where  he  pleaded 
guilty  and  he  is  now  serving  30  days 
in  the  Goshen  jail. 

We  are  pleased  to  send  our  $25.00 
Service  Bureau  Reward  check  to  Mr. 
Lipsky,  along  with  our  congratulations 
for  the  part  he  played  in  Mitchell’s 
arrest.  ' 


every  farm  woman 
should  have  an  » 

Electric  Clothes  Dryer 


T  ODAY’S  FARM  homemaker  knows  how  automatic  elec- 
trie  equipment  takes  over  the  hard  monotonous  jobs  all 
around  the  farmstead,  and  how  much  time  and  energy  it 
saves  for  other  jobs.  Consequently,  she’s  on  the  lookout-for 
equipment  to  do  the  same  job  in  her  home. 

Homemakers  everywhere  enjoy  the  convenience  and  time- 
saving  of  an  electric  clothes  dryer,  but  nowhere  does  the 
electric  clothes  dryer  save  as  much  time,  work  and  money 
as  on  the  farm.  Farm  homemakers  usually  have  large  wash¬ 
es  with  endless  heavy,  dirty  work  clothes  to  get  clean 
and  dry  in  spite  of  rain  or  freezing  weather.  To  do  her  laun¬ 
dry  quicker  and  better,  every  farm  woman  needs  an  electric 
clothes  dryer. 

Yes,  in  the  laundry,  as  on  the  rest  of  the  farm,  electricity 
does  more  jobs  better  and  at  lower  cost.  Compare  an  electric 
clothes  dryer  with  any  other  kind — for  first  cost,  installation 
and  operation.  You’ll  see  why  three  out  of  four  dryers  sold 
are  electric — the  choice  of  thrifty  farm  women  who  know  . .  . 

It  pays  to  go  ALL-ELECTRIC 

Live  Better,  Farm  Better.. Electrically 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRIC  &  GAS 


FOR  COMPLETE 
2-PLOW 
TRACTOR 
FARMING 


POWER  CHOKING 

Hydraulic  system  powers  quick- 
mounted  front-end  loader,  farm 
crane,  easy-angled  reversible 
scraper  or  fork-lift  carrier. 


Action 


(4  engine  power  does  every  job  from  field  to  feedlot 


Think  of  all  your  tractor  jobs — and  you’ll  choose  the  two-plow  CA. 
It’s  long  on  work  .  .  .  lean  on  costs  .  .  .  designed,  built  and  matched 
with  mounted  tools  for  profitable  farming — for  years  to  come! 

Toughness!  Long  engine  life!  Economy!  Convenience!  Versatility! 
Implements!  Measure  its  value  every  Way.  Then  ask  your  Allis- 
Ch aimers  dealer  to  show  you  how  the  CA  can  start  working  for 
you  .  .  .  right  now  ...  on  winter  chores. 


FITS  ROW  CROPS 

Power-Shift  rear  wheels  are  moved  in  or 
out  by  engine  power  to  fit  row  spacings. 
Offset  final  drive  design  gives  TlVi  inches 
of  crop  clearance  under  the  rear  axle. 


EARTH-GRIP  POWER 

With  rear-mounted  implements,  the 
Traction  Booster  system  automati¬ 
cally  shifts  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the 
tractor’s  rear  wheels  as  needed  to  keep 
you  moving  in  stubborn  soils. 


QUICK  JOB  CHANGE 

Snap -Coupler  hitch  lets  you  change 
minute-quick  from  one  rear-mounted  im¬ 
plement  to  another— or  to  drawbar  jobs. 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  and  SNAP-COUPLER 
are  Allis-Chalmers  trademarks. 


LIVE  PTO 

Two-clutch  power  control  provides  new  ^ 
mastery  of  PTO  work.  Hand  clutch 
starts  or  stops  tractor  without  affecting 
PTO  operation.  Foot  clutch  stops  all 
power  outlets  for  safety. 


•  ALLIS-CHALMERS,  FARM  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WISCONSIN 
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7  HERE  ain’t  no  holiday  that  Pa  enjoys  more’n  Christmas.  It’s  my  favoritest  time  of 

year,  too,  but  Pa  an’  me  goes  about  it  in  practically  opposite  directions.  Pa  don’t 
worry  ’bout  it  at  all  an’  only  starts  his  preparations  when  he  hears  the  reindeer 
prancin’  an’  pawin’  on  the  roof.  Well,  almost.  But  me — I  have  Christmas  on  my  mind 
from  one  December  25th  to  the  next  an’  take  real  comfort  an’  pleasure  in  the' remindin’. 

They  say  that  married  folks  grow  to  be  like  each  other  but  I  dunno  ’bout  that.  Pa  an’  me 
will  be  havin’  our  Golden  Weddin’  anniversary  in  a  few  years,  an’  shucks,  we  ain’t  no  more 
alike  than  nothin’.  Not  ’bout  Christmas  anyways.  Pa  says  sometimes  that  we  reminds  him 
of  the  Vermont  woman  who  told  a  caller: 

“Sister  an’  me  ain’t  no  more  alike  than  if  it  wasn’t  us.  She’s  jes  as  different  as  I  be,  ’cept 
she’s  the  other  way  ’round.” 

But  don’t  think  that  Pa  ain’t  fun  durin’  all  the  gettin’  ready  fer  the  holiday!  He  grumbles 
a  bit  now  an’  then  ’bout  my  bein’  so  fore-handed  an’  in  such  a  stew  so  long  ahead  of  time. 
But  I  don’t  pay  no  ’tention  to  it.  That’s  jes  Pa’s  way — part  of  the  crust  he  puts  on  fer 
protection.  Pa  is  soft  as  sqush  inside! 

’Bout  a  week  afore  Christmas  I  mentions  to  Pa  that  he’d  better  cut  us  a  tree  so  as  to  ’llow 
plenty  of  time  fer  gettin’  it  put  up  an’  decorated.  Pa  always  sputters  a  bit — wants  to  know 
why  in  tarnation  I  want  it  so  early — says  the  needles  will  all  be  droppin’  off  an’  the  tree  bare 
afore  the  kids  get  here  Christmas  day.  You’d  think  it  was  the  Fourth  of  July  an’  Christmas 
six  months  off! 

But  I  know  Pa,  an’  that  he’s  jes  been  waitin’  fer  me  to  mention  the  subject.  He’s  off  to  the 
woods  that  very  day,  whistlin’  away,  with  the  axe  over  his  shoulder  an’  our  English  setter, 
Ginger,  boundin’  ahead. 

Now  our  Christmas  tree  is  Pa’s  specialty  an’  he  gets  a  sight  of  pleasure  goin’  after  it.  You 
never  saw  the  beat  of  how  he  tramps  the  woodlot  from  one  end  to  the  other  searchin’  fer 
the  perfect  spruce  or  balsam — (no  hemlock  or  Scotch  pine  fer  Pa!) — until  he  gets  his  eye  on 
a  tree  that’s  jes  the  right  height,  with  branches  close  together  an’  even  all  the  way  ’round. 

He  comes  back  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  bringin’  not  only  the  tree  but  branches  of  other  firs, 
together  with  a  huge  bunch  of  ground-pine.  An’  each  year  Pa  says  the  same  thing : 

“Here  ye  are,  Ma.  The  best  shaped  tree  we’ve  ever  had.  An’  I  brung  a  mess  of  other  greens 
fer  all  the  dollin’  up.” 

He  knows  I’ll  soon  have  a  swag  on  the  front  door,  a  rope  of  ground-pine  wound  ’round 
the  stair  railin’,  as  well  as  other  branches  on  the  mantel  over  the  fireplace.  We  always  has  a 
spray  on  each  side  of  the  brass  candlesticks  there  and  more  surroundin’  the  lovely  creche  in 
the  center. 

That  very  night  Pa  sets  up  the  tree  an’,  as  always,  tries  it  here  an’  there  to  get  the  best 
possible  location.  An’,  as  always,  finally  decides  to  have  it  in  front  of  the  South  picture 
window.  Then  he  puts  on  the  lights — four  or  five  strings  of  ’em — all  colors.  Pa  don’t  go  in  fer 
none  of  these  exotic  blue-light  effects,  altho  one  year  we  did  use  all  white  bulbs.  Pa  ’llowed 
it  was  real  pretty  but  woefully  lackin’  in  color — not  half  gay  ’nough. 

The  rest  of  the  tree  decoratin’  Pa  leaves  to  me  with  the  annual  caution:  “Now,  Ma,  keep 
it  lookin’  like  a  TREE.  Don’t  go  smotherin’  it  with  dew-dabs  an’  drippy  tinfoil.”  So  I  jes 
puts  on  the  shiny  red,  blue,  green  an’  gold  ornaments,  addin’  last  the  (Continued  on  Page  3) 


"Here’s  what  we’re  after ” 


. .  ."a  bigger  bird  in  the  same  time— 
a  quality  bird  to  bring  a  premium 
price....  We’re  getting  this  with  the 
new  G.L.F.  Broiler  Mash.” 


POULTRY  breeders  are  still  •  stepping  up 
the  growth  rate  of  their  broiler  stock. 
Feed  and  nutrition  scientists  keep  working  to 
improve  feeds  so  that  the  inherited  growth 
rate  can  be  achieved  under  practical  farm 
conditions.  At  the  same  time,  partly  because  of 
faster  growth  and  partly  because  of  better 
feeds,  feed  conversion  keeps  getting  better. 
Feed  conversion  means  the  pounds  of  feed  it 
takes  to  produce  a  pound  of  broiler. 

To  G.L.F.’s  policy  of  following  nutritional 
research  findings  closely  has  been  added  a 
program  of  farm  testing  of  these  findings 
under  practical  broiler  growing  conditions. 
These  are  both  going  on  continuously.  Latest 
results  from  this  two-pronged  program  have 
given  G.L.F.’s  broiler  growing  patrons  three 
new  feeds. 

The  new  G.L.F.  Broiler  Feeds  produce 
FASTER  GROWTH  and  BETTER  FEED 
CONVERSION.  They  are: 

•  Higher  in  energy 

•  Higher  in  protein  to  give  the  best  calorie- 
protein  ratios 
•  Lower  in  fiber 

•  Balanced  properly  as  to  vitamins,  miner¬ 
als  and  nutrients 

•  Treated  with  NiCarbazin  to'  prevent 
coccidiosis 

The  new  mashes  contain  dehulled  soybean 
oil  meal  (50  per  cent  protein),  more  animal 
fat,  and  Vitamin  K  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
hemorrhagic  disease. 


FRANCIS  BUSH 

Francis  and  his  son  Bob  run  14,000  birds  at  a  time. 
Thinning  out  starts  at  7-7V 2  weeks,  with  all  birds  sold  by 
14  weeks.  Average  weight  is  5  pounds.  The  Bushes  are 
long-time  members  of  the  Burlington  County  Farmers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  G.L.F.  Agent-Buyer  at  Pemberton. 

1  "We're  interested  in  a  top  quality  bird  that  demands  a 
premium  price,"  says  Mr.  Bush,  "We've  been  getting  that 
for  years  on  G.L.F.  feed,  but  the  new  G.L.F.  Broiler  Mash 
gives  us  a  bigger  bird — better  conversion  in  the  same  time. 
You  know,  I  think  my  houses  are  drier,  too.  As  far  as  G.L.F. 
service  is  concerned — it's  good.  We  get  fresh  feed  out  here 
just  whenever  we  want  it!" 


Good  Feeding  Program  Essential 

Since  feed  represents  65  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing  a  broiler,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  a  ration  be  used  which 
will  produce  fast  growth  on  a  small  amount  of 
feed  per  pound  of  gain  which  is  priced  right 
to  make  it  practical.  G.L.F.’s  nutritionally  bal¬ 
anced,  high  energy  broiler  feeds  meet  these 
requirements.  For  best  results  they  should  be 
fed  in  accordance  with  the  following  program: 

1.  First  seven  weeks— feed  G.L.F.  Broiler 
Mash  with  NiCarbazin. 

2.  Eighth  week  to  five  days  before  market¬ 
ing-feed  G.L.F.  Broiler  Finisher  with  NiCar¬ 
bazin. 


3.  Last  five  days  before  marketing-feed 
G.L.F.  Broiler  Finisher  without  NiCarbazin. 

NEW  G.L.F.  BROILER  FEEDS 

G.L.F.  BROILER  MASH 
G.L.F.  BROILER  FINISHER 
G.L.F.  BROILER  MIXING  MASH 

with  NiCarbazin 

Available  in  pellet  and  crumble  form, 
bulk  or  bag 


Alternate  Program 

Since  some  broiler  growers  like  to  feed 
grain,  the  following »  alternate  program  has 
been  designed  for  this  purpose: 

1.  First  day  to  five  days  before  marketing- 
feed  G.L.F.  Broiler  Mash  with  NiCarbazin. 

2.  Seventh  week  telemarketing— start  feeding 
cracked  corn  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  mash.  Increase  amount  fed  each; 
week  until  a  total  of  30  pounds  is  being  fed 
for  each  100  pounds  of  mash. 

3.  Last  five  days  before  marketing— feed 
G.L.F.  Broiler  Mash  without  NiCarbazin  plus 
grain  as  above. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


\  * 

x 

G.L.F.  Broiler  Mash 

Quality  that  pays  off  for  Poultrymen 
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“Pa  ’d 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


dozens  of  silver  bells  we’ve  had  ever 
since  we  was  married. 

An’  now  I  begin  to  feel  Christmassy. 
With  the  tree  up,  the  decorations  all  in 
place,  an’  the  house  clean  an’  shiny, 
my  heart  swells  with  thankfulness  an’ 
peace.  And  now  jes  a  few  odd  jobs  to 
be  done — things  that  are  such  fun  fer 
Pa  an’  me. 

The  popcorn  balls  is  one.  We  get  at 
these  ’bout  two  days  afore  Christmas 
with  Pa  shakin’  the  big  popper  like 
I  mad  an’  jokin’  like  all  get-out.  When 
I  the  preservin’  kettle  is  full  of  snowy 
I  corn,  Pa  stirs  it  while  I  pours  on  the 
'lasses  syrup.  Then  we  both  gets  into 
high  gear  to  shape  the  stuff  into  big 
balls  afore  it  hardens.  Pa  licks  the  dish 
while  I  cools  and  wraps  the  finished 
product  in  colored  cellophane.  Then  I 
pile  ’em  onto  the  large  blue  platter 
I  that  was  my  grandmother’s  an’  put  ’em 
I  on  the  sideboard  where  they’ll  be 
handy-by  fer  any  small  folks  who  pop 
in  to  see  us.  Grown-ups  have  been 
known  to  take  one,  too,  with  a  mite  of 
urgin ! 

The  day  afore  Christmas  is  a  busy 
one  fer  Pa.  Suddenly,  at  breakfast,  he 
says  in  a  s’prised  voice,  “Ma,  what 
do  you  know?  I  haven’t  bought  a  single 
Christmas  present  fer  any  one  yet!  I’ll 
sure  have  to  get  to  town  in  a  hurry!” 
An’  a  hurry  it  is,  fer  all  that  I  try  to 
tell  Pa  that  ev’ry  bit  of  necessary  shop- 
pin’  has  been  done.  I  remind  him  that 
the  presents  fer  far-off  relatives  an’ 
friends  has  been  mailed  long  ago,  an’ 
that  underneath  the  tree  is  a  nice  gift 
fer  everyone  from  us  both — add  wrap- 
I  ped,  beribboned  an’  tagged. 

But  Pa  ain’t  satisfied.  He  likes  to  do 
I  some  shoppin’  personally— an’  the  24th 
I  of  December  is  his  day  to  do  it.  So  he 
I  goes  tearin’  off  an’  I  chuckle  to  see  him 
I  so  excited  'bout  the  whole  business. 
I  Land,  but  I’d  be  in  a  dither  if  I  were 
I  him.  An’  I  wouldn't  find  a  thing  I 
I  wanted  in  the  whole  town. 

But  does  Pa  have  any  diffulgilty  with 
this  eleventh-hour  performance?  No, 
I  sir!  Sometimes  I  think  the  good  Lord 
I  looks  out  special  fer  Pa.  Pa  can  always 
I  get  jes  the  right  colors  an’  sizes  in 
I  shirts,  socks  an’  mittens — the  best 
I  books,  toys  an’  gadgets. 

By  noon  he  is  home — his  arms  full  of 
I  bundles  an’  as  pleased  with  his  tradin’ 
I  as  if  he  had  invented  Christmas  givin’. 
I  As  always,  Pa  insists  on  doin’  up  each 
I  gift  hisself  an’  goes  to  the  spare  room 
where  I’ve  done  all  my  packagin’  an’ 
I  sech.  Knowin’  Pa,  I’ve  saved  him  plen- 
I  ty  of  wrappin’s  fer  this  very  minute. 
I  Lots  of  paper  in  good  healthy  reds  an’ 
I  greens  like  he  approves — an’  good 
I  strong  tyin’s,  fer  Pa  puts  a  snug  clove 
I  hitch  on  everything  he  tackles.  Makes 
I  a  tolerable  bow,  too,  he  does. 


In  jig  time  he’s  downstairs,  puttin’ 
his  parcels  ’round  the  tree  with  all  the 
others  there.  My,  but  we  get  a  sight 
of  things  fer  Christmas!  Makes  a  body 
’most  ashamed  to  be  gettin’  so  much 
when  so  many  in  the  world  is  gettin’  so 
little. 

Pa  goes  out  to  the  barn  early  to  do 
the  chores  an’  I  starts  supper.  We  al¬ 
ways  has  the  same  things  to  eat  on  the 
night  before  Christmas.  Codfish  gravy 
—  (Pa  an*  me  never  could  get  stylish 
enough  to  call  it  creamed  codfish)  — 
baked  potatoes,  buttered  beets,  johnny 
cake,  an’  cabbage  salad  with  red-skin¬ 
ned  apples  in  it.  For  dessert  there’s 
warm  gingerbread  with  whipped  cream 
— -‘‘a  tramp  with  a  silk  hat,”  Pa  calls 
it.  But  lickin’  good,  no  matter! 

Pa  helps  with  the  dishes  an’  then 
comes  the  happiest  hours  in  all  the 
year — Christmas  Eve.  We  sit  by  the 
fire  fer  a  long  spell  enjoyin’  the  apple- 
tree  wood  that’s  blazin’  there.  The  room 
smells  sweet  an’  woodsy,  an’  it  seems  I 
can  feel  the  magic  of  Christmas  spread- 
in’  its  blessin’  over  the  whole  house. 
There  is  a  lighted  candle  in  the  West 
window  to  brighten  the  pathway  for 
the  Christ  Child,  an’  the  white  angels 
on  each  side  of  it  seem  to  spread  wel¬ 
comin’  wings.  Pa  and  I  talk  of  the 
happiness  the  year  has  brought — of  its 
cares,  too — an’  of  our  children  an’  their 
little  ones  who  will  be  cornin’  in  the 
mornin’. 

The  dozens  an’  dozens  of  Christmas 
cards  that  the  mailman  brought  us,  we 
look  over  again,  an’  as  we  re-read  all 
the  greetin’s  an’  good  wishes,  it  brings 
all  the  dear  friends  close  to  us.  We  can 
almost  see  their  faces  an’  hear  their 
voices.  Oh,  we  are  rich,  Pa  an’  me,  an’ 
Christmas  proves  it  all  over  again  to 
us! 

It’s  time  now  fer  the  songs  an’  carols 
at  the  piano.  Pa  sits  with  me  on  the 
bench  an’  we  sing  all  our  favorites — 
the  ones  we’ve  sung  ever  since  we’ve 
been  man  an’  wife.  Memories  crowd  up¬ 
on  us  as  Pa  turns  the  song-book’s 
pages. — Jingle  Bells,  The  Twelve  Days 
of  Christmas  (an’  we  take  the  full  doz¬ 
en!)  Deck  the  Halls;  Hark,  the  Herald 
Angels;  Joy  to  the  World,  an’  O,  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem.  We  always  save 
Silent  Night  fer  the  last. 

We  go  to  the  window  an’  look  out  on 
the  wintry  night — the  snowy  fields,  the 
stately  trees,  an’  the  frozen  brook.  We 
look  up  at  the  shinin’  stars,  ‘‘the  for- 
get-me-nots  of  the  angels,”  an’  fer¬ 
vently  pray  fer  peace  on  earth,  good¬ 
will  to  men.  As  we  stand  there,  Pa 
puts  his  arm  ’round  me,  an’  with  misty 
eyes  an’  a  full  heart  I  whisper,  “Merry 
Christmas,  Pa.  Merry,  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas!” 


Each  24  c.c.  Syringe  contains:  Each  6  c.c.  dosage  contains: 

Selecta  40  Selecta  50  Selecta  40  Selecta  50 


600,000  units  2,000,000  units  Procaine  Penicillin  150,000  units  500,000  units 
-  400  mg.  1,000  mg.  Dihydrostreptomycin  100  mg.  250  mg. 
400  mg.  1,000  mg.  Sulfathiazole  100  mg.  250  mg. 


400  mg.  1,000  mg.  Sulfanilamide  100  mg.  250  mg. 

400  mg.  200  mg.  Papain  50  mg.  50  mg. 


200  mg. 


20  mg.  Colbalt  Sulphate 


5  mg. 


ANTISEPTIC  BALSAM  OF  MYRRH  —  External  dressing  for  treating  bruises 
and  cuts  that  might  infect  udders  with  mastitis-causing  bacteria.  An  ex¬ 
cellent,  preventative  treatment. 


EASIER  . .  .  FASTER  .  .  .  COSTS  LESS 


NEW  4-SHOT 

SELECTA 


(U.S.  Pat.  No.  2,764,981) 


HANFORD’S 


HIGH-POTENCY 
MASTITIS  TREATMENT 


A  separate,  uncontaminoted  tip,  individually 
r>  packed,  for  every  teat  ...  no  cross-infection. 


D 


Precisely  measured  6  c.c.  shot  for  every  quarter 
D  .  .  .  metered  by  4  snap-off  tabs.  Additional 
dosage  may  be  applied  if  necessary. 

24  c.c.'s — enough  for  an  entire  udder — all  in  a 
single  disposable  syringe-container. 


•  EASIER  -d  isposable  syringe-container  automatically  meas¬ 
ures  out  a  precise  6  c.c.  shot  —  normal  dose  for  every 
quarter. 

•  FASTER  — Treat  all  four  quarters  in  less  than  15  seconds. 

•  COSTS  LESS  — Only  one  container  to  fill,  label,  pack  and 
ship. 

•  HIGHLY  EFFECTIVE  —  Available  in  two  strengths,  each  in 
liquid  form  with  excellent  penetrating  and  spreading 
properties.  Each  combines  high-potency  antibiotics  that  are 
medically-proved  specifics  for  the  bacteria  that  ordinarily 
cause  mastitis. 


Order  Hanford's  Selecta  and  Hanford's  Balsam  of  Myrrh  from  your  dealer  or  write 

G.  C.  HANFORD  Mfg.  Co.  DEPT.  AA  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  of  Proprietary  Medicines  for  110  years 
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175th  ANNIVERSARY 

September  7,  1781  —  The  founding  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Society, 
the  first  agricultural  society  in  America. 


100th  ANNIVERSARY 

December  28,  1856  —  The  birth  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  as  President,  signed  "Agri¬ 
culture's  Charter  of  Financial  Independence." 


40th  ANNIVERSARY 

July  17,  1916  —  The  signing  of  the  Federal 
Farjn  Loan  Act  which  established  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  chartered  to 
serve  farmers  in  the  Northeast. 


Great  Milestones 

for  Northeastern  Farming 


Each  of  these  milestones  marked  significant  advances  toward 
financial  security  for  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast.  With  a  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  credit  for  every  farm  and  home  need  a  reality, 
the  farmer  of  the  Northeast  has  become  more  progressive,  more 
enterprising,  and  more  productive.  When  you  next  need  money 
for  a  major  project,  get  a  Federal  Land  Bank  loan.  You’ll  be  doing 
business  with  “The  Finest  Farm  Credit  System  in  the  World.” 


For  full  information,  see  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Associ¬ 
ation  or  write:  Dept.  A-94  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK 
MORTGAGE 
LOANS 

thru  your  local 
National  Farm 
Loan  Association 


r~~ 

Interest 
rate  is 

L  O  W 

I 


Repayment  period  is 

- L  O  N  G  - * 


(800)  4 
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THE  EDITORIAL 


A  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 

ARRY  MOORE,  the  Master  of  Cerempnies 
on  one  of  the  television  programs,  always 
concludes  his  broadcast  by  saying,  “Be  kind  to 
one  another.” 

Think  what  those  few  words  mean.  If  we  were 
really  kind  to  one  another  there  would  be  no  di¬ 
vorces  or  quarreling  in  the  home.  Most  of  the 
disputes  and  wrangling  between  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  nation  would  be  eliminated,  and 
there  would  be  no  wars. 

What  better  Christmas  message  can  we  greet 
you  with  than  Mr.  Moore’s  words:  “Be  kind  to 
one  another!” 

SAVE  FINANCIAL  LOSS 
AND  TRAGEDY 

UST  A  DAY  or  two  before  this  was  written 
the  finest  house  in  a  nearby  local  community 
went  up  in  flames.  I  don’t  know  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  particular  case,  but  I  do  know 
that  when  a  fire  starts  in  a  farm  home  far  from 
the  village  or  city  fire  departments,  about  the 
only  hope  of  saving  it  lies  in  knowing  how  to  put 
it  out  and  in  having  fire  extinguishers  with 
which  to  do  it.  Water  on  the  wrong  kind  of  blaze 
is  worse  than  nothing.  Water  is  all  right  on 
papers  or  rags,  but  it  spatters  hot  grease,’  and 
spreads  burning  liquids  and  gases. 

Talk  with  someone  who  knows  and  then  get 
the  right  kind  of  fire  extinguishers,  and  locate 
them  well  in  your  house,  barns,  and  garage. 
They  are  the  best  kind  of  insurance. 

WATCH  OCT  FOR  THIS  KILLER 

HIS  IS  the  time  of  year  when  you  need  to 
watch  out  particularly  for  carbon  monoxide 
gas.  It’s  a  killer.  It  is  especially  dangerous  be¬ 
cause  it  is  non-irritating,  colorless,  tasteless,  and 
you  can’t  smell  it  in  small  amounts. 

The  most  common  source  and  danger  from 
carbon  monoxide  is  the  exhaust  from  a  gasoline 
engine,  but  it  may  also  come  from  defective  fur¬ 
naces  and  obstructed  chimneys.  Headache  is 
the  first  symptom,  followed  by  muscular  weak¬ 
ness  and  quick  loss  of  consciousness.  Prevention 
is  the  best  cure.  Don’t  run  the  engine  in  a  closed 
garage.  Be  sure  the  exhaust  pipe  does  not  leak, 
and  keep  chimneys  clean.  Apply  artificial  res¬ 
piration  as  quickly  as  possible  to  victims,  and 
keep  it  up. 

THE  TRESPASS  PROBLEM 

g  OMETHING  MUST  be  done  about  it.  The 

number  of  accidents  from  hunters  is  this  year 
larger  than  ever,  and  disregard  of  farmers’  rights 
is  still  on  the  increase.  Fences  are  broken  down, 
cattle  are  shot,  and  in  some  cases  hunters  are 
actually  insolent  to  landowners. 

The  trespass  problem  must  be  solved  if  good 
sportsmen  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  sport  and 
the  outdoors.  The  burden  of  proof  and  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  troubles  rest  squarely  on  sports¬ 
men  and  their  organizations.  The  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  and  good  sportsmen  fully  re¬ 
cognize  the  farmers’  rights,  but  they  must  do 
more  than  recognize,  they  must  act,  and  act 
promptly. 

Unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  protect  farm¬ 
ers’  rights,  all  farms  will  have  to  be  posted. 
Think  how  absurd  and  wrong  it  is  for  farmers 
to  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  own  property  against  the  reckless 


and  criminal  trespasser.  Mr.  City  Man,  how 
would  you  like  it  if  the  situation  were  reversed? 

UNWELCOME  GUESTS 

ECAUSE  WE  don’t  keep  cattle  and  grain 
supplies  in  the  barn  now,’  the  rats  and  mice 
from  the  barns,  together  with  those  from  the 
fields,  with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and 
daughters,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  in-laws, 
have  paid  us  a  visit  in  our  house  in  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Not  liking  their  company  much,  we  fed  them 
on  warfarin.  Apparently  the  rats  enjoyed  our 
hospitality,  for  until  recently  they  cleaned  up 
all  the  warfarin  that  we  served.  But  somehow 
or  other,  it  didn’t  agree  with  them  and  now  our 
unwelcome  visitors  are  no  more. 

It  is  figured  that  one  rat  will  eat  or  ruin  at 
least  $10’s  worth  of  grain  per  year.  Multiply  that 
by  the  dozens  that  infest  barns  and  henhouses 
when  no  control  measures  are  used  and  you  get 
some  idea  of  what  these  vermin  cost  you.  More¬ 
over,  rats  are  disease  carriers,  and  unpleasant 
indeed  to  have  around. 

Ill  ill 

Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
To  You  All! 

a,  n  i. 

WHO  IS  THE  BOSS? 

) 

J  T  WAS  my  privilege  to  travel  across  the  pleas- 
*  ant  northeastern  farm  country  frequently  with 
the  late  Carl  E.  Ladd,  then  Dean  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Carl  used  to 
say  that  he  could  tell  who  wore  the  pants,  the 
farmer  or  his  wife,  by  looking  at  the  kind  of 
buildings  on  the  farm.  If  there  were  great  big 
fine  barns  in  good  repair  and  a  small  dumpy 
little  house,  why  then  the  farmer,  of  course,  was 
the  boss.  )And  by  the  same  token,  if  the  reverse 
was  true,  Carl  was  sure  that  the  wife  wore  the 
pants. 

We  had  no  way  of  proving  Carl’s  theory,  but 
there  might  be  something  to  it.  In  any  case,  I 
think  the  right  arrangement  is  to  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  equally  between  husband  and  wife. 
A  woman  surely  should  have  the  most  to  say 
about  affairs  in  the  home,  and  the  man  about  the 
farm  business.  Best  of  all  is  the  practice  of  talk¬ 
ing  things  over  and  making  joint  decisions  on 
important  policies. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  farm  family  as  a  board 
of  directors,  where  the  policies  are  talked  over 
not  only  between  father  and  mother,  but  with 
the  older  children  also. 

THIS  IS  JOINING  TIME 

O  ONE  could  attend  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  without 
being  impressed  with  this  new,  hard-hitting 
farmers’  organization.  The  resolutions  passed 
are  right  down  the  alley  of  what  farmers  need. 
If  it  is  at  all,  possible,  every  one  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  will  be  carried  out  by  Ed  Foster,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau,  and 
his  associates.  The  same  can  be  said  for  every 
state  farm  and  home  bureau,  for  the  American 
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Farm  Bureau  Federation  and,  in  fact,  for  al¬ 
most  all  the  farmers’  organizations  and  cooper¬ 
atives  across  the  land. 

The  extension  services  working  with  the  state 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  approach  youi 
problems  from  another  angle  and  are  also  doing 
a  grand  job  for  agriculture.  None  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  or  cooperatives  can  do  anything 
without  your  membership  and  active  support. 
If  you  have  not  joined  your  cooperative  farm 
organization  or  extension  service,  now  is  the 
time  to  do  it  for  1957. 

IT  IS  UNRELlE V ARLE 

O  YOU  KNOW  that  in  studying  the  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  of  our  gigantic,  mushrooming,  and 
wasteful  government,  the  second  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  has  come  up  with  many  startling  facts? 
For  example,  the  Federal  government  is  limiting 
your  acreage  on  one  hand  while  on  the  other  it  is 
planning  more  vast  irrigation  projects,  to  include 
thousands  of  acres  of  dry  wasteland  in  the  West, 
at  a  cost  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  acre.  This 
land  will  go  into  production,  increasing  govern¬ 
ment  storage  surpluses  and  competing  with  your 
products. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  found  dozens  of 
startling  evidences  of  waste  like  the  following: 
The  Navy  Department  has  a  60-year  supply  of 
hamburg,  a  79-month  supply  of  canned  beef  and 
gravy.  The  Army  is  right  up  there  too,  with 
807,000  pounds  of  canned  tomatoes,  bought  in 
New  York  and  shipped  to  California.  The  Navy 
paid  freight  on  775,000  pounds  of  canned  to¬ 
matoes  bought  in  California  and  shipped  East. 

Don’t  blame  it  all  on  the  Army  and  Navy, 
either.  Every  one  of  the  vast,  sprawling  Federal 
departments  is  guilty  of  more  or  less  ineffici¬ 
encies  that  would  put  any  private  business  into 
bankruptcy  in  a  year.  As  a  result,  we,  the  tax¬ 
payers,  are  approaching  bankruptcy  because  of 
taxes.  All  of  us  are  working  from  20  to  40  per 
cent  of  our  time  for  government.  Every  citizen 
pays  through  the  nose  not  only  in  direct  taxes 
but  in  the  cost  of  everything  we  buy. 

Why  isn’t  this  waste  stopped?  There  are  two 
reasons :  one  is  that  we,  the  people  ,want  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  what  we  should  be  doing  ourselves. 
The  other  reason  is  that  once  a  bureaucrat  or  a 
department  of  government  gets  hold  of  power 
they  never  let  go  without  a  fight.  So  when  the 
Hoover  or  other  recommendations  come  along 
they  are  opposed  before  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  by  the  particular  departments  involved. 

The  remedy?  Stop  asking  for  government  help, 
and  talk  or  write  to  your  representatives  in 
Congress  demanding  that  they  support  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

EASTMAN’S  CHESTNUT 

KgETTER  CROPS  and  Plant  Food”  tells  the 
following  story: 

An  elderly  gentleman  with  a  shy  young  girl 
in  tow  entered  a  doctor’s  office,  announced  they 
needed  blood  tests  for  a  marriage  license- 

The  doctor  eyed  them  for  a  moment,  then 
asked : 

“How  old  are  you?” 

“I’m  87,”  the  old  man  replied.  “She’s  17.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  doctor. 

“Don’t  you  realize  that  much  difference  in  age 
could  be  fatal?” 

“Oh,  well,”  shrugged  the  old  gentleman,  “if 
she  dies,  she  dies!” 
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M’s  Farmers’  Dollar  Guide 

HILK  PRICES:  Robert  Story  of  Cornell  gives  interesting  figures  on 

the  dairy  outlook.  Fluid  (Class  1-A)  milk  prices  during 
the  last  4  months  of  ’56  averaged  around  120  above  the  same  period  last  year. 
During  the  next  6  months,  Class  I  prices  10  to  20  cents  above  the  same  period 
last,  year  seem  likely.  During  the  first  3  months  of  ’57  Class  III  prices  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  between  20' and  300  above  the  same  months  in  ’56. 

For  the  first  7  months  of  1956  the  uniform  price  averaged  slightly  lower 
than  ’55  when  “super  pool”  payments  were  included.  Uniform  prices  during  the 
last  3  months  of  ’56  are  higher  than  a  year  earlier  by  an  estimated  23  cents.  It 
is  expected  that  prices  for  the  first  3  months  of  ’57  will  also  be  higher  than  for 
the  same  period  in  ’56. 

Administrator  Blanford  has  increased  his  estimate  of  the  November  uniform 
price  by  19  cents  from  $4.61  to  $4.80.  The  November  ’55  uniform  price  was 
$4.33.  It  is  planned  to  send  checks  so  that  they  will  arrive  before  Christmas. 

Constructive  action  as  a  result  of  hearings  on  the  New  York  order  could  im¬ 
prove  uniform  prices  still  more  but  chances  that  it  will  come  before  late  spring 
seem  very  small. 

MORE  COWS?:  We  are  sometimes  told  that  dairymen  increase  the  siz;e 

of  the  herd  when  milk  prices  decline.  But  where  is  the 
gain  from  more  cows  if  production  costs  exceed  the  milk  price  as  some  dairy¬ 
men  say  ? 

As  we  look  at  it,  there^are  just  two  reasons  for  keeping  more  cows.  1.  To  da- 
crease  the  cost  per  cwt.  of  producing  milk.  2.  To  increase  total  net  profits  (if 
the  business  shows  a  profit)  by  increasing  volume. 

GOOD  DECISION:  On  election  day  New  York  voters  approved  the  $500 

million  bond  issue  for  highways  but  defeated  the 
proposition  for  an  additional  $100  million  state  debt  for  so  called  government 
"low  cost  housing”. 

This  is  an  encouraging  sign.  Voters  are  beginning  to  see  that  what  is  ordered 
must  be  paid  for.  Taxes  can  be  cut  in  only  two  ways,  by  more  efficient  govern¬ 
ment,  but  more  particularly  by  less  government. 

USDA  PURCHASES:  Government  buying  of  turkeys,  hamburger  and 

lard  for  school  lunches  and  relief  (to  help  bol¬ 
ster  prices)  has  been  discontinued.  Lard  bought  totalled  21,552,000  lbs.;  ham¬ 
burger,  72,033,000  lbs.;  (well  over  the  announced  target  of  50  million  lbs.)  Pur¬ 
chases  of  turkeys  were  approximately  27  million  lbs.  Egg  buying  continues  with 
purchases  of  507,070  cases  up  to  Nov.  29. 


FREIGHT  RATES:  U.S.D.A.  opposes  a  7%  increase  in  railroad  freight 

■  rates.  New  York  Farm  Bureau  points  out  that  rate 
,  increase  might  cut  business  so  total  railroad  revenue  would  be  lessened.  Figures 

from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show  that  railroad  rates  are  8% 
.  above  1950,  a  much  smaller  increase  than  in  most  costs.  Farmers  feel  that  they 
j  can  ill  afford  any  increase  in  costs  at  this  time. 

■  EXPORTS:  From  July  through  October,  agricultural  exports  were  36% 

above  last  year.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  considerable 
subsidy  helped  exports  along.  It  is  estimated  that  U.  S.  government  programs 
accounted  for  about  35%  of  the  978  million  dollars  July  to  September  agricul¬ 
tural  exports.  These  programs  included  sales  for  foreign  currency,  barter  for 
other  goods,  foreign  welfare  donations  through’  private  agencies,  and  emergency 
relief  grants. 

However,  U.S.D.A.  is  faced  with  the  task  of  disposing  of  government-held 
products  and  is  using  every  available  method.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  little 
sense  in  maintaining  price  supports  at  a  level  which  moves  products  into  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  as  fast  as  they  can  be  sold,  even  at  a  loss. 

.  \ 

REMINDERS:  New  York  car  owners  will  avoid  delay  by  getting  a  cer- 

mmmmmmmmm  tifica.te  of  Insurance  before  applying  for  their  1957  reg¬ 
istration  plates.  You  will  find  more  information  on  page  23  of  this  issue.  Some 
provisions  of  this  new  law  also  apply  to  out-of-the-State  drivers. 

— Hugh  Cosline 


fc&Songy  the  Lazy  Farmepl- 

1  Jj  /■)!  ,  •  v.  I  LOVE  this  time  of  year  because  I 

V-'  tULLA JTUa  I  Set  to  dress  like  Santa  Claus  and 

)pYlV0v,^»  hold  the  kiddies  on  my  knee  down 

'  1  1  -  by  our  village  Christmas  tree.  For¬ 

me  there’s  hardly  any  trick  to  fixing 
up  like  old  St.  Nick;  I’ve  got  the 
beard  and  tummy,  too,  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  do  is  don  red  suit 
and  tasseled  cap  and  pile  the  young¬ 
sters  in  my  .lap,  then  listen  gravely 
while  they  tell  their  little  fibs  about 
how  well  they’ve  minded  Ma  the 
whole  year  long  and  haven’t  done  a 
thing  that’s  wrong,  so  I  should  be 
quite  sure  to  leave  them  lots  of 
things  on  Christmas  eve. 

It’s  quite  a  thrill  for  me  to  hear 
the  wishes  whispered  in  my  ear,  to 
listen  while  a  little  tyke  describes 
the  dolly  she  would  like,  or  watch 

_ ^  N  a  lad  with  sparkling  eyes  request 

vYU  -0)  /ifeT  />  a  plane  that  really  flies.  It  always 

makes  life  seem  worthwhile  to  see  the  way  those  youngsters  smile,  and 
share  in  all  the  hopes  and  joys  of  bashful  little  girls  and  boys.  I’m  even 
not  unhappy  that  I  sometimes  get  a  well-spoiled  brat  who  yanks  my  whis¬ 
kers  with  a  squeal  to  see  if  they  are  really  real;  though  I  may  think  he 
should  be  tanned,  the  Christmas  spirit  stays  my  hand. 
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Look  at  New  Idea  Loaders 


before  yon  buy 


New  New  Idea  “500”  loader  line  is  easy  on-and-off,  has  simple  mount¬ 
ing  brackets.  Breakaway  lift  capacity  is  over  2000  pounds. 

Brand  new  ”500” 
Loader  line 

TORTURE  TESTED 

New  Idea  engineering,  with  latest  design  and  severe  tor¬ 
ture  testing,  has  made  possible  the  finest  quality  ever  in  this 
rugged  new  loader. 

Fits  many  tractors.  One  frame  fits  both  row  crop  and 
adjustable  front  axle  models.  You  just  need  the  right  mount¬ 
ing  package  for  your  tractor.  Breakaway  lift  capacity  of 
more  than  a  ton  makes  this  an  ideal  unit  for  handling 
packed  manure. 


One  man  puts  on  and  off  easily.  Once  brackets  are 
positioned,  and  with  the  parking  stand,  one  man  can  mount 
the  loader  in  15  minutes.  Can  be  mounted  without  changing 
rear  wheel  spacing;  there’s  less  “plumbing”  because  with 
double-acting  cylinders  a  supply  t;ank  is  not  necessary. 

Torture  proved  design.  Every  detail  of  the  new  loader 
has  been  proved  on  New  Idea’s  torture  test  track.  Rugged 
main  frame  has  continuous  automatic  seam  weld.  Single- 
acting  cylinders  specially  designed  for  the  A-C  WD-45.  There 
is  very  little  bucket  overhang  due  to  the  high  pivot  point. 

SEE  the  new  No.  500  New  Idea  loader  at  your  New  Idea 
dealer’s  today.  And  remember — there  is  also  a  full  line  of 
New  IDEA-Horn  loaders  with  10  attachments.  Write  for 
complete  facts  in  new  loader  folder. 


Best  idea  yet  .  .  .  get  a  New  Idea 

•  Clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today _ __ 


FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  division  ffVCO  distributing  coup. 
Dept.  2011,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Please  send  complete  information  on  New  Idea  loaders. 

□  No.  500  New  Idea  Loaders  □  Manure  Handling  Booklet 

.  □  New  IDEA-Horn  Loaders 


Name  _ _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Town - — _ _ State. 
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HEARD  AROUND  THE  FARM  .  .  . 


"Yooooooo  —  hooooooo,  girls! 
Here’s  some  new  Sterling  Blusalt!” 


“Look!  They  just  put  out  a  new  load  of  Blusalt 
for  our  feedbox.  The  boss  really  wants  to  be  sure 
we  get  the  most  out  of  our  feed!” 

Right  you  are,  Martha!  Sterling  Blusalt  provides 
the  quality  salt  needed  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of 
home-grown  feeds.  And  it  also  helps  protect  live¬ 
stock  against  the  hidden  danger  of  trace-mineral 
deficiencies.  Blusalt  contains  calcium  iodate  (a 
completely  stable  source  of  nutritionally  available 
iodine)  in  readily  digestible  forms,  as  well  as  co¬ 
balt,  copper,  iron,  manganese  and  zinc.  What’s 
more,  these  trace  minerals  are  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  Blusalt.  Yet  Sterling  Blusalt  costs 
only  pennies  more  than  ordinary  salt! 


TRACE  MINERAl 


BLUSALT 
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STERLING 


•  To  control  internal  parasites  in  swine,  sheep,  goats, 
beef  cattle  and  calves . . . feed  Sterling  GREEN’SALT  —  one 
part  phenothiazine,  nine  parts  salt  plus  trace  minerals. 


Feecf  Blusalt  free  choice  and 
mixed  in  feed — for  health,  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  profit  in  all  your 
livestock.  Mix  it  in  poultry 
feed,  too.  In  50-  and  100-lb. 
bags,  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  Liks. 
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STERLING 
TABLE  SALT 

brings  out 
the  best  in  food! 

Sterling  Salt’s  snow-white,  extra- 

pure  “sparks  of  flavor”  add  extra 
zest  and  sparkle  to  any  dish.  At 
your  grocer’s.  Plain  or  Iodized. 
Look  for  the  box  with  the  pre¬ 
mium  offer  on  the  back. 
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John  Williamson  and  Ronald  who  plans  to  run  the  farm. 


One  Way  to  Get  Started  in  Farming 


HE  ADVANTAGES  of  the  part- 
time  method  of  getting  started 
in  farming  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  experiences  of  John 
Williamson  of  Argyle,  Washington 
County,  New  York. 

“I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,”  he 
said,  “but  for  a  number  of  years  I 
drew  a  pay  check  as  a  construction 
worker,  as  a  member  of  a  road  gang, 
and  for  driving  a  truck-.  I  got  tired  of 
that  and  started  farming  T8  years  ago. 
Four  years  later  I  bought  this  farm, 
borrowing  some  money  for  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  from  what  was  then  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  Without  that 
credit,  we  couldn’t  have  made  it. 

“The  going  was  pretty  tough  and  ten 
years  ago  I  took  a  job  as  a  technician 
with  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders 
Cooperative.  In  the  meantime,  the  boys 
were  getting  older  and  were  beginning 
to  help  a  lot.  On  my  job  I  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  heifer  calves  from  the 
best  cows  in  the  members’  herds.  We 
raised  them  until  they  were  due  to 
freshen  and  sold  them. 

“Then  came  the  best  investment  I 
ever  made.  Leslie  Ellis  at  Ft.  Edward 
had  11  pure-bred  Holstein  heifers  from 
10  cows  (two  were  twins)  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  I  buy  them.  I  asked  the  price 
and  he  said  $125  apiece.  That  slowed 
me  down  a  little,  but  I  thought  it  over, 
borrowed  the  money,  and  bought  the 
calves.  I  have  never  been  sorry  I  did. 

“Gradually  we  built  up  a  producing 
herd.  Now  we  have  a  520  lb.  fat  aver¬ 
age  from  15  milkers.  We  have  a  total 
of  34  head  and  plan  to  milk  18  next 
winter,  and  eventually  24.” 

At  this  point  Mr.  Williamson  di¬ 
gressed  to  talk  about  artificial  breed¬ 
ing.  “In  the  area  I  serve,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
tween  22,000  and  23,000  cows  are  bred 
artificially,  which  is  65%  of  all  the  cows 
in  the  area.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  area 
in  the  State  where  the  average  is 
higher. 

“We  have  four  children.  There  is 


John,  19,  now  a  freshman  at  Unio: 
College;  Ronald,  18,  who  plans  to  tak 
over  the  farm;  Joan,  16,  and  Nancy,  11 
Soon  after  I  bought  the  11  heifers,  th 
boys  became  interested  in  4-H  Clul 
work.  Once  the  boys  bought  twin  heif 
ers  for  a  4-H  project.  One  of  then 
took  first  place  as  a  4-H  entry  am 
since  then  she  won  first  place  as  a  dr 
cow  at  the  N.  Y.  A.  B.  C.  show  a 
Ithaca.  At  the  Washington  Count; 
fair  she  won  grand  championship  am 
first  place  as  the  best  uddered  cow. 

“This  is  really  a  one  rhan  farm.  A 
the  present  time  I  could  give  up  my  jol 
and  make  a  very  good  living  on  it.  Bu 
inasmuch  as  Ronald  is  interested  in  it 
he  is  going  to  run  it  on  shares  for  i 
year  or  so  and  then  if  he  wants  to  bu; 
it  I  will  be  willing  to  sell  it  to  him. 

“If  you  are  going  to  make  a  goo< 
living  with  dairy  cows,  good  roughagi 
is  essential.  We  rotate  three  pasture 
of  about  6  acres  each.  One  is  on  a  steel 
hillside  and  is  deeded  to  birdsfoot  tre 
foil,  and  the  others  are  ladino  clover 
The  cows  rotate  from  pasture  to  pas 
ture  and  the  fields  are  limed  and  heav 
ily  fertilized. 

“We  own  a  hay  baler  and  two  trac 
tors,  and  the  barn  has  a  mechanica 
gutter  cleaner.  So  far  we  don’t  own  £ 
field  chopper.  Our  neighbor  brings  hi: 
feed  chopper  over  to  help  us  fill  the  silt 
and  we  do  some  baling  for  him. 

“My  work  with  N.Y.A.B.C.  takes  al 
my  time  most  of  the  winter,  but  less 
in  summer  although  there  is  a  bus> 
time  during  haying.  We  have  gotter 
around  that  to  some  extent  by  having 
oiir  cows  freshen  in  two  periods  —  k 
late  January  and  September  when  ] 
have  more  time  at  home.” 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  great 
difficulty  in  getting  started  in  farming 
There  is  no  question  about  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  always  was.  But 
one  way  for  a  man  without  capital  tc 
get  started  is  to  take  a  job  off  the 
farm  as  I  did.— Hugh  Cosline 


John  Williamson  with  some  high  producing  cows  and  some  beautiful  pasture 


STERLING  BLUSALT,  GREEN'SALT  and  STERLING  TABLE;  SALT 

are  products,  of  International  Salt  Co.,  Inc. 
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STORIES 


Chore  Time 

By  Gladys  Greene 

A  FEW  days  ago  Frank  Stevens  had 
to  go  into  the  county  seat  to  tran¬ 
sact  some  business.  After  promising  his 
wife  he  would  be  back  in  a  couple  of 
hours  he  drove  away. 

When  four  o’clock  arrived  and  Frank 
had  not  returned  his  wife  did  the  chores 
and  was  preparing  supper  when  her 
husband  returned.  Frank  explained  he 
had  met  an  old  friend  in  town  and  they 
had  been  so  busy  talking,  time  had 
slipped  away. 


“I’ll  change  my  clothes  and  get  the 
chores  done,”  he  explained  as  he  headed 
toward  the  stairs. 

“Never  mind,”  his  wife  said,  “I  did 
them.” 

“All  of  them?” 

“Sure,”  she  replied. 

“Thanks,”  said  Frank  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  “In  that  case  I’ll  eat  my  supper 
and  then  turn  in.  Farming  sure  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  tell  on  me.” 

*  *  * 

Team  Work 

By  Gladys  Greene 

JED  ADAMS  was  out  at  the  barn 
doing  the  evening  milking  when 
Hank  Barnes,  one  of  the  candidates  for 
sheriff  dropped  around  for  a  chat.  Hop¬ 
ing  to  obtain  Jed’s  vote,  Barnes  took  a 
pail  and  began  helping  the  farmer  with 
the  milking. 

After  several  minutes  of  playing  a 


steady  tune  with  the  streams  of  milk  he 
asked,  “Has  my  opponent  been  election¬ 
eering  around  here  yet?” 

“Sure  thing,”  replied  Jed,  “he’s  milk¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  that  cow  right 
now.” 
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Following  An  Apparition 

By  Marion  Hull 

JOHN  had  received  word  that  day 
that  his^aunt,  who  had  been  living 
with  his  sister  on  a  farm  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  away,  had  died.  That  eve¬ 
ning  after  supper,  he  and  his  wife 
Martha,  decided  to  drive  over  there. 
This  was  in  the  horse  'and  buggy  days 
when  people  thought  nothing  of  hitch¬ 
ing  up  and  driving  off  twenty  miles. 

The  early  summer  night  was  warm 
and  cloudy,  the  road  was  barely  visible 
and  they  carried  no  lantern.  Jogging 
along  they  fell  silent,  perhaps  they 


7  (803) 

were  thinking  of  the  end  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

Martha  noticed  it  first.  “What  is 
that?”  she  whispered. 

Just  ahead  of  them  in  the  road  was 
a  white,  nebulous  figure.  It  seemed  to 
float  along  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  it  for  a  little  time.  Then  John 
leaned  forward  and  tightened  the  reins. 
The  fast  little  mare  needed  no  urging 
and  rapidly  increased  her  speed. 

The  white  object  appeared  to  move 
a  little  faster,  then  the  mare  began  to 
gain.  Faster  and  faster  they  went  and 
the  gap  started  to  close. 

Suddenly  the  figure  turned  from  the 
road  and  crashed  into  the  bushes  with 
a  loud  “Moo!” 

They  laughed  with  relief.  It  was  a 
black  heifer  with  a  big  patch  of  white 
on  her  middle  which  had  stood  out  in 
the  dark  to  form  their  specter. 


Are  Calf  Scours 

Red  icing  Profits? 

Bolus 

*  - 

Kao-Strep 


v 


WITH  VITAMIN  A 


(Dihydrostreptomycin  Sulfate  with  Kaolin,  Pectin,  Alumina  and  Vitamin  A ) 

cuts  loss 


/ 


Calf  scours,  the  primary  killer  of  young  calves,  can  wipe  out 
profits!  Bolus  KAO-STREP  with  Vitamin  A  will  control 
loss.  Its  safe,  effective  formula  is  specific  against  the  disease: 

Streptomycin — to  kill  the  germ  (E.  coli)  responsible  for 
infectious  calf  scours 


Kaolin 
Pectin 
Alumina 
Vitamin  A 


l 

S 


to  coat,  soothe  and  protect 
the  irritated  intestinal  lining 


SUPPLIED: 

Package  of  2 
(single  treatment) 
Package  of  10 
(multiple-dose) 


.  SIMPLE  TO  USE,  PROVED  IN  PRACTICE! 

Also  recommended  for  treatment  of  enteritis  in 
sheep,  enteritis  in  swine,  swine  dysentery  and 
pig  scours. 


<g> 

Philadelphia!,  Pa. 
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Protect  your  profit  with  Wyeth  products  ! 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUGGIST  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 
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Cash  or  Time  Payments 

Readers  Disagree  but  Furnish  Food  for  Thought 


WAITING  INCREASES 
APPRECIATION 

(First  Prize  Letter) 

HOW  do  I  feel  about  buying  on  time ? 

Strongly  —  against  it!  And  I  base 
all  my  feelings  on  experience. 

My  husband  and  I  were  married  sev¬ 
enteen  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  built  our  own  home,  had  three 
children,  and  furnished  that  same 
home.  We  have  also  done  plenty  of  re¬ 
modeling.  We  have  the  best  of  modern 
conveniences,  including  an  automatic 
washer,  electric  stove,  and  automatic 
heat,  and  we  drive  the  latest  model  car 
(one  of  the  smaller  type),  plus  many 
others,  and  have  several  of  the  luxur¬ 
ies,  including  a  television  set.  We  feel 
we  are  as  well  off,  if  not  better  off,  than 
lots  of  our  friends,  and  neighbors,  and. 
yet  in  all  that  time  we  have  not  once 
bought  even  one  article  on  time.  This 
was  done  on  the  average  salary  of  a 
factory  worker  (one  wage,  as  I  have 
not  worked  out  at  all),  using  just  two 
rules:  1.  Save  it  before  you  spend  it, 
and  2.  Don’t  buy  anything  until  you 
have  the  money  for  it. 

Naturally,  things  came  slowly  that 
way.  You  don’t  have  the  best  at  first, 
and  then  as  the  children  grow  older 
and  the  pressure  lets  up  a  little,  you 
can  begin  to  replace  with  a  few  of  the 
nicer  and  more  expensive  articles. 

I  wonder  just  how  many  of  these 
young  couples  with  a  mortgage  and 
several  time  payments  due  each  month, 
ever  sat  down  with  paper  and  pencil 
and  really  figured  out  just  how  much 
more  they  are  paying  for  each  item 
bought  on  time.  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  in  for  a  big  surprise. 

If  I  sound  like  I’m  bragging  a  little, 
I  am,  because  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
we  managed  and  never  once  had  to 
say,  “one  more  payment  and  it  will  be 
ours.”  It  can  be  done  and  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  see  more  young  couples 
try  it.  The  sense  of  security  derived 
from  such  a  practice  is  reward  enough 
in  itself. — Mrs.  H.  W.,  Mass. 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT 

I  AM  100%  in  favor  of  buying  on 
time.  There’s  nothing  like  it.  Without 
it,  I’m  afraid  we  would  have  very  little. 

Nearly  every  stick  of  furniture,  my 
children,  operations  and  cars,  dental 
care,  etc.,  we  have  gotten  on  time  pay¬ 
ments. 

Right  now,  I  am  paying  on  an  opera¬ 
tion  I  had  this  summer,  a  car,  freezer 
and  a  washing  machine,  and  a  room 
added  to  our  attic. 

If  I  had  to  pay  cash  for  these  things, 
the  operation  I  would  never  have  had;  I 
would  be  washing  clothes  by  hand,  and 
my  husband  would  be  investing  money 
in  an  old  car  and  still  have  an  old  car. 
I  would  also  be  going  around  with  a 
mouth  full  of  rotten  teeth,  if  I  didn’t 
have  a  good  dentist  who  made  my 
plates  on  time  payments. 

Yes,-  I’m  100%  for  time  payments. 
One  time  I  had  ;some  money  in  the 
bank  and  my  husband  bought  a  car.  I 
thought  if  we  paid  cash  we  could  save 
some  money,  but  I  sure  was  fooled  as 
the  money  never  got  put  back  in  the 
bank.  My  husband  and  I  agreed  then, 
“never  again.”  It’s  best  to  pay  a  little 
finance  charge  on  some  things  and 
make  regular  payments.  If  one  owes  a 
bill  it  will  get  paid,  but  if  one  pays 
cash,  one  most  generally  sees  some¬ 
thing  else  to  spend  the  money  for. 

I  do  most  of  my  Christmas  shopping 
on  time  payments.  In  this  way  we  can 
all  have  a  Merry  Christmas.  'If  I  had 
to  pay  cash,  it  would  be  a  sad  Christ¬ 
mas  in  our  house. 


By  time  payments  one  can  have  the 
things  they  want  and  enjoy  them 
while  paying  for  them,  and  not  always 
complain  about  what  you  have  to  do 
without  because  you  don’t  have  the 
cash  to  pay  for  them. — Mrs.  R.  B.,  N.Y. 

USE  IT  RIGHT 

1FEEL  that  buying  on  “time  pay¬ 
ment”  is  the  best  way  of  getting 
the  things  you  want  which  otherwise 
you  would  never  be  able  to  afford. 

I  don’t  think  a  person  should  get  too 
many  things  at  a  time  where  the  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  a  burden  and  you 
would  have  to  scrimp  from  the  necessi¬ 
ties  -of  living  and  eating  well. 

We  bought  all  our  cars  on  time  pay¬ 
ments,  and  put  in  our  bathroom,  bought 
our  deep  freeze  and  many  other  things 
which  we  would  never  have  had  had  we 
waited  to  pay  cash.  For  instance,  our 
payments  were  $50  a  month  on  our  car. 
We  paid  them  up  and  after  the  two 
years  got  our  deep  freeze  and  paid  the 
same,  $50  a  month  until  it  was  paid  up. 
Then  after  all  was  paid,  we  just 
couldn’t  seem  to  put  that  $50  away  as 
we  did  when  we  had  things  to  pay  for.  I 
believe  we  spend  it  for  things  which  we 
could  very  easily  get  along  without. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  time  pay¬ 
ments  are  a  blessing  in  disguise,  if  used 
right. 

When  we  know  there  is  a  payment 
due,  we  save  to  meet  it.  Otherwise,  we 
would  spend  that  same  money  foolishly. 

Thanks  to  time  payments  for  the 
many  things  that  have  made  our  life 
happier,  our  family  healthier,  and  our 
financial  worries  less.  This  is  how  I 
feel  about  buying  on  time. — Mrs.  B.  B., 
New  York 

EASIER  TO  GET 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  on 
large  purchases  like  furniture,  in¬ 
stalling  heating  systems,  or  remodel¬ 
ing  or  even  buying  an  expensive  coat, 
I  think  it  is  better  to  buy  on  time. 
From  my  own  experience,  sometimes 
when  it  is  “cash  on  the  barrel  head,” 
when  something  goes  wrong,  it  is  hard 
to  get  adjustments  with  some  concerns. 

However,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  things  on  time — particular¬ 
ly  luxuries.  I  think  it  is  better  in  a  lot 
of  cases  to  pay  cash  and  get  thru  with 
it.  I  have  a  number  of  charge  ac¬ 
counts  but  unless  it  is  a  suit  or  coat 
that  would  come  to  around  $50  or  more, 
I  prefer  to  pay  cash  for  it. 

There  is  a  lot  t6  it  either  way.  My  pet 
way  is  to  pay  cash  when  I  can,  and  use 
the  time  installments  when  I  feel  that 
I  can  afford  it  and  can’t  handle  it 
otherwise. — Miss  R.S.,  Georgia 

TWO  QUESTIONS 

WE  FEEL  we  have  been  successful 
in  using  credit  and  two  questions 
have  been  our  guide. 

“Is  there  an  advantage  in  having  the 
article  while  paying?”  and  “will  the  ar¬ 
ticle  outlast  the  payments?”  —  these 
are  our  yardsticks.  Interest,  we  con¬ 
sider,  is  a  service  charge. 

The  first  rule  outlaws  furniture,  tele¬ 
vision,  musical  instruments,  and  other 
things  that  are  not  working  necessi¬ 
ties  and  the  second  rules  out  food, 
clothing,  daily  farm  supplies. 

But  a  new  sewing  machine,  washer, 
or  milker,  saves  as  you  pay  and  a  re¬ 
liable  car  is  so  necessary  that  to  drive 
a  relic  and  constantly  repair  is  sheer 
folly.  Farm  tools  and  machinery  are 
needed  when  in  season  and  not  when 
the  money  is  handy.  And  farms  and 
homes  would  be  out  of  reach  for  nearly 


everyone  if  there  were  no  “pay  as  you 
go”  plan. 

Credit  thoughtfully  used  can  be  one 
of  the  best  of  servants,  not  a  task¬ 
master. — Mrs.  W.E.R.,  New  York 

PROFITED  FROM 
OTHERS’  MISTAKES 

I  PASSED  my  allotted  life  span  ten 
years  ago,  so  believe  I  know  the  wise 
choice  of  “cash  or  on  time.” 

I  have  not  had  furnishings  equal  to 
some  of  my  friends  but  have  had  com¬ 
fort  all  the  way. 

Our  first  electric  washer  With  spin 
drier  was  bought  at  a  bargain  because 
the  party  who  first  bought  it  lost  it 
after  a  few  payments.  The  agent,  know¬ 
ing  our  way  of  ready  cash,  contacted 
us.  Our  “Electroluc”  refrigerator  was 
good  as  new  too  because  the  first  buy¬ 
er  could  not  continue  payments. 

When  my  life  partner  passed  away, 
leaving  no  debts,  I  had  no  worry  of  fin¬ 
ances.  Our  “Pay  as  you  go”  plan 
caused  some  to  think  of  us  as  “well  to 
do.”  I  consider  that  in  our  humble  liv¬ 
ing  we  were  comfortably  well-to-do. 

— Mrs.  C.  E.j  New  York 

WANT  AN  ELEPHANT? 

IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  the  only  reason 
a  great  number  of  families  don’t  own 
an  elephant  is  that  they  have  never 
been  offered  a  pachyderm  for  a  dollar 
down  and  a  dollar  a  week! 

Whether  installment  buying  is  a 
blessing  or  a  burden  depends  largely  on 
the  person  involved.  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  tempting  prospect  of 
small  payments  makes  people  over-buy, 
and,  too  often,  for  luxury  items,  pledg¬ 
ing  future  income  is  dangerous  because 
the  income  may  stop  or  emergencies 
arise.  Besides,  high  interest  charges  on 
time  purchases  increase  the  cost  of 
articles  far  more  than  many  folks  rea¬ 
lize. 

We’ve  proved  this  to  ourselves  many 
times  by  asking  the  cash  price  of  a  big- 
dollar  item,  and  the  installment  price 
which  included  the  finance  charges, 
based  on  the  amount  we  could  pay  down 
and  the  payments  we  could  carry. 
We’ve  invariably  been  frightened  by  the 
amount  of  interest  we  were  asked  to 
pay.  | 

As  a  consequence,  and*  only  with  the 
family’s  wholehearted  concurrence, 
when  we  just  must  buy  some  item  on 
the  credit  plan,  we  do  so  only  after 
proving  to  ourselves  that  we  can  de¬ 
posit  in  our  savings  account  the  same 
amount  we  must  pay  on  our  install¬ 
ments. 

And  we  don’t  rest  easily  until  we 
achieve  the  return  of  our  contract,  with 
three  wonderful  words  stamped  across 
it — paid  in  full!  Nor  do  we  ever  sign 
up  for  more  than  one  installment  pur¬ 
chase  at  a  time. — Mrs.  S.  C .,  Florida 

LEARNED  HER  LESSON  . 

I  AM  a  poultryman.  One  of  those  who 
pay  cash  for  everything.  When  I  was 
younger  I  was  forever  borrowing  on 
my  life  insurance  to  buy  or  make  pay¬ 
ments  on  things  I  thought  I  needed  bad¬ 
ly.  I  usually  found  that  what  I  bought 
beyond  my  means  was  deeply  regretted 
in  a  very  short  time.  Then  I  had  to  pay. 
a  high  rate  of  interest  on  my  own  mon¬ 
ey  until  I  could  repay  the  loans.  After 
a  while  I  borrowed  so  much  that  I  lost 
my  policies.  Then  I  gave  up  that  bad 
habit,  for  it  IS  a  habit,  nothing  else. 

■  When  I  gave  up  the  time  payment 
habit  I  really  began  to  get  ahead  finan¬ 
cially.  Instead  of  having  sleepless 
nights  over  the  problem  of  making 
payments,  I  had  money  in  the  bank 


drawing  fairly  good  interest,  and  avail¬ 
able  in  time  of  need.  When  I  see  some¬ 
thing  for  sale  which  I  feel  sure  it  would 
pay  me  to  buy,  I  can  always  buy  it  for 
cash  at  a  much  more  attractive  figure 
than  I  could  hope  to  get  it  for  on  time 
payments. 

Buying  on  time  is  dangerous  business, 
There  seems  to  be  no  stopping  point, 
It  is  so  easy  to  make  that  small  down 
payment  today,  never  dreaming  that  we 
may  regret  it  tomorrow.  But  when 
we’re  talking  cash  it  is  surprising  how 
much  better  judgment  we  use  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  we  need  most  to  make  life 
worth  living.  Time  payments?  BAH! 

— F.D.,  New  Hampshire 

INTEREST  TOO  HIGH 

AS  A  bride  needing  a  gas  stove,  I 
couldn’t  save  up  and  then  buy,  so  I 
paid  installments — $16.50 — for  ever  and 
ever  so  long,  it  seemed. 

Now,  many  years  later,  I  know  I 
could  have  financed  the  deal  cheaper  by 
taking  a  note  at  the  bank.  Interest 
would  have  been  cheaper.  Those  week¬ 
ly  installments  could  have  been  saved 
to  pay  off  the  note. 

No,  I  do  not  believe  in  installment 
buying,  because  we  do  NOT  realize 
what  high  interest  rates  we  are  actual¬ 
ly  paying. — Mrs.  P.L.,  New  York 
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ARE  EARLY  MARRIAGES 
DESIRABLE? 

HAT'S  YOUR  opinion  about  early 
marriages?  Sometimes  to  the 
older  generation  the  chances  that 
a  couple  of  kids  will  make  a  go  of 
it  seem  pretty  slim.  Or  maybe 
you've  seen  some  old  bachelor  who 
has  lived  alone  so  long  that  he  is 
"set  in  his  ways"  ....  or  taken  up 
double  harness  only  to  find  that  he 
made  a  mistake. 

Let's  have  your  opinion.  For  the 
best  letter  telling  whether  you  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  of  early  mar¬ 
riages,  we  will  pay  the  usual  $5.00, 
and  for  all  other  letters  printed, 
$1.00. 

Keep  the  letters  reasonably  short, 
address  them  to  Dept.  YM,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Box  367,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  mail  them  so  they 
will  arrive  in  the  office  not  later 
than  December  28th. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that 
the  judges  tend  to  lean  towards  let¬ 
ters  that  come  out  of  personal  ex¬ 
periences. 


SIMPLE  SOULS! 

I  AM  AGAINST  buying  on  time!  My 
husband  and  I  came  from  homes 
where  every  mail  brought  “dunning 
letters  leaving  our  mothers  in  despair 
and  our  dads  raging.  Nothing  pur 
chased  was  ever  enjoyed. 

When  we  married  we  said  “no  credit.” 
We  worked*  hard,  enjoyed  saving  for 
our  home  (built  ’most  30  years  ago) 
and  family.  When  we  were  able  to  buy 
some  coveted  article  we  were  so  pleas¬ 
ed  and  proud.  There  were  no  worries 
about  payments  in  sickness  and  un¬ 
employment. 

We  own  our  home  and  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  furnish  it  with.  Our 
relatives  have  asked  us  for  aid  many 
times  on  back  time  payments.  We  never 
refuse,  but  do  thank  God  for  our  own 
wisdom.  Our  children  profited  by  our 
example  also  and  never  buy  beyond 
their  means.  “Keeping  up  with  the 
Jones’  ”  (another  way  of  saying  “time 
payments”)  is  at  an  all-time  high,  but 
there  must  be  other  simple  souls  like 
us. — Mrs.  G.H.j  Maine 


Chevy  goes  'em  all  one  better  for  '57  with  a  daring  new 

\  i  . 

departure  in  design  ( looks  longer  and  loiver ,  and  it  is!),  exclusive 

■ 

new  Triple-Turbine  Turboglide  automatic  drive,  a  new 


Vo  and  a  bumper  crop  of  new  ideas  including  fuel  injection! 


Chevy’s  new  and  Chevy  shows  it — from  its  daring 
new  grille  and  stylish,  lower  bonnet  to  the  saucy 
new  slant  of  its  High-Fashion  rear  fenders.  It’s 
longer,  too,  and  looks  it. 

And  new  style  is  just  the  start.  There  are  new 
V8  power  options  ranging  up  to  245*  h.p.  Then, 
you’ve  a  choice  of  two  automatic  drives  as  extra¬ 
cost  options.  There’s  an  even  finer  Powerglide, 
and  new  Turboglide  with  Triple-Turbine  take-off. 

Go  see  the  new  car  that  goes  ’em  all  one  better. 
Your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  got  it!  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


*A  special  270-h.p.  engine  also  available  at 
extra  cost.  Also  revolutionary  Ramjet  fuel 
injection  engines  with  up  to  283  h.p.  in 
Corvette  and  passenger  car  models. 


Chevy's  new  beauty  wins  going  away!  Body  by  Fisher,  oj  course. 


The  beautifully  new  Bel  Air  Sport  Sedan — one  of  20 
new  Chevies.  Sweet  and  low — and  longer  for  '57! 


■ 
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'57  CHEVROLET 
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’57  CHEVROLET! 

SWEET, SMOOTH  AND  SASSY! 


(806)  lO 
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Concentrated 

MONEY 

Higher  milk  production  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
higher  feed  costs — not  with  Horida  Citrus  Pulp. 
Yeti  Florida  Citrus  Pulp  has  more  Total  Digestible 
Nutrients  than  many  higher  priced  feeds  and  con¬ 
tains  proven  milk  stimulating  factors.  In  addition, 
Florida  Citrus  Pulp’s  trace  elements  help  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  dairy  cattle  and  is 
available  year-round.  Money  profits  will  stay  “con¬ 
centrated”  in  your  pocket  when  you  feed  Florida 
Citrus  Pulp.  For  complete  information,  fill  out  the 
coupon  below  to  get  your  booklet  on  Florida  Citrus 
Pulp. 


Name 


Address 


City  _ _  State 


'j'XLLXo/ 

S^ci P.  O.  Box  1459,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  Dept.  L 


He’s  a  sedimentalist- 
so  he  switched! 


Fred  Crawford  and  his  son  of  Minerva, 
Ohio,  milk  24  Holsteins.  Mr.  Crawford  is 
primarily  interested  in  milk  filters  which 
guarantee  high  sediment  ratings.  Like  thou¬ 
sands.  of  others  he  has  switched  to  the  new 
Kendall  non-gauze  disk.  Here’s  why:  "It  re¬ 
moves  more  sediment  than  any  filter  we 
have  used.  Also  much  faster  than  cottq« 
disks”.  Ask  your  local  merchant  for  Kendall 
and  you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass. 
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SURE  DEATH 
FOR  RATS! 


Rats  eat  your  profits.  They  eat 
Black  Leaf  Warfarin,  too  —  until 
it  kills  ’em.  No  bait  shyness.  It’s 
pelleted,  ready  to  use.  No  mixing, 
measuring  or  handling  because 
package  itself  is  bait  station. 


GET  BLACK  LEAF 
WARFARIN  NOW! 


George  Borrows 
Some  Money 


By  IRVING  PERRY 


AFTER  twenty-four  years  in  Exten¬ 
sion  Work  as  a  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  I  find  my  new  role  (setting  up 
a  Farm  Credit  Department  for  a  group 
of  commercial  banks)  a  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  revealing  experience. 

Although  I  am  not  a  loaning  officer, 
I  can  help  a  farmer  with  his  financial 
statement,  look  over  his  stock  and  tools, 
go  over  the  farm  and  check  general  soil 
types,  lan’d  class,  and  condition  of  the 
buildings,  and  make  a  farm  business 
analysis  with  recommendations  to  the 
loaning  committee. 

While  serving  as  County  Agent,  it 
was  discouraging  at  times  to  find  in¬ 
telligent  and  well-informed  farmers 
who  were  slow  to  adopt  approved  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  applying  sufficient  lime  to 
grow  good  legume  crops  or  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  insure  satisfactory  crop  yields. 

After  taking  several  hundred  finan¬ 
cial  statements  from  farmers  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  them  set  up  an  adequate 
financial  operating  plan,  I  find  the  facts 
tell  a  story. 

George  is  a  young  farmer  with  a 
wife  and  four  children,  operating  a 
good  farm,  which  his  father  has  willed 
to  him.  The  father  lives  in  the  South¬ 
west. 

The  assistant  county  agent  called  me 
in  to  talk  with  George  and  his  wife. 
Their  financial  statement  showed  that 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

What  is  now  proved  was  once  only 
imagined. — William  Blake 

George  is  having  a  hark  time  paying 
for  the  stock  and  tools  and  the  new 
silo  along  with  the  operating  expenses. 
Their  finances  showed  a  substantial  net 
worth  and  yet  they  are  discouraged 
since  they  are  short  of  ready  cash. 

After  a  farm  business  analysis,  I 
pointed  out  that  he  was  not  farming  his 
best.  He  questioned  this  statement,  and 
I  showed  him  that  his  short-term  debt 
and  operating  expenses  were  taking  so 
much  of  his  income  that  he  could  not 
buy  enough  lime  and  fertilizer  to  grow 
good  crops.  He  replied,  “You  have  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head.” 

Now,  how  can  we  remedy  such  a 
situation  ?  First,  he  and  his  wife  agreed 
that  they  had  to  get  title  to  the  farm 
and  increase  the  real  estate  mortgage 
to  ease  the  short-term  debt  load.  A 
phone  call  by  George’s  wife  to  the 
father  started  action  when  he  realized 
that  George  was  having  a  hard  time. 

The  father  had  a  deed  drawn  to 
George  who  assumed  the  mortgage. 


This  was  duly  recorded  and  a  new  fin¬ 
ancial  plan  drawn  up.  Since  he  was  a 
customer  of  another  bank,  I  suggested 
that  he  take  the  new  plan  to  his  banker, 
who  accepted  it.  I  think  that  George 
will  soon  be  a  “Better  Farmer”  because 
he  used  the  five  hundred  dollar’s  worth 
of  lime  and  fertilizer  provided  in  his 
farm  finance  plan. 

In  helping  some  farmers  who  came  to 
me  as  county  agent  for  assistance  on 
father  and  son,  or  partnership  agree¬ 
ments,  I  found  that  they  held  back  cer¬ 
tain  information  about  their  finances, 
which  could  have  been  very  helpful  in 
setting  up  a  sound  business  arrange¬ 
ment.  So  often,  finances,  or  a  lack  of 
them,  can  be  the  key  to  success  or 
failure. 

Most  farmers  have  a  small  or  no  real 
estate  mortgage  and  a  rather  large 
short-term  debt  load.  The  situation 
should  be  reversed  to  be  sound.  Lack 
of  operating  capital  keeps  many  from 
discounting  their  monthly  feed  bills 
which  can  mean  a  saving  of  over  24% 
during  the  year.  Purchasing  seed  and 
fertilizer  for  cash  can  save  many  op¬ 
erating  dollars. 

In  taking  financial  statements,  a  few 
farmers  forget  to  include  important 
debts  or  give  the  wrong  amounts  owed. 
This  is  damaging  to  the  borrower  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bank  which  may  feel  that 
he  either  does  not  know  what  he  owes, 
or  is  trying  to  cover  up  important  in¬ 
formation. 

Many  younger  farmers  have  never 
known  really  low  farm  prices.  There 
were  a  few  years  after  World  War  II 
and  during  the  Korean  conflict,  when 
the  operator  could  take  care  of  heavy 
commitments  for  monthly  payments  on 
cows,  new  cars,  farm  machinery,  farm 
or  building  improvements,  along  with 
the  farm  mortgage  payments.  During 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  milk 
or  egg  checks  do  not  seem  to  go  far 
enough  for  all  of  these  payments.  Many 
loan  applications  have  to  be  rejected  be¬ 
cause  the  operator  owes  more  than  his 
net  worth  and  very  few  businesses  can 
borrow  satisfactorily  when  in  that  situ¬ 
ation. 

Take  the  case  of  a  young  farmer  who 
bought  a  farm  as  a  place  to  live  while 
working  for  an  uncle  next  door.  The 
business  was  not  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  two  families,  and  the  nephew 
bought  a  dairy  herd  from  a  cattle  deal¬ 
er  and  some  machinery  on  credit  while 
paying  for  the  farm  on  a  land  contract. 
He  had  to  spend  about  six  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  barn  to  be  able  to  ship  milk. 
He  was  soon  in  trouble  for  the  milk 
(Continued  on  Opposite  Page) 


Don  Wickham  (right)  president  of  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  congratulates  two 
new  Farm  Bureau  directors,  Earl  Harding  of  Orleans  Co.  (left)  and  Walter  Armei' 
of  Saratoga  Co. 
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‘PiaducttMt  <U 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil  Seed 


Land  and  soil  requirements.  The  best 
results  usually  have  been  obtained  on 
clay  or  clay  loam  soils.  Fields  which 
are  inclined  to  be  wet  are  likely  to 
lodge  badly,  resulting  in  low  yields  of 
seed  except  in  dry  years. 

Fertilization  and  Liming.  Medium 
soil  fertility  is  best.  If  the  soil  is  very 
acid  or  the  fertility  too  low  poor  plant 
vigor  and  low  seed  yields  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Very  high  fertility  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  too  much  growth  and  lodging 
of  the  crop. 

Inoculation.  When  the  field  is  estab¬ 
lished,  seed  should  be  well  inoculated 
with  the  special  birdsfoot  trefoil  inoc- 
ulant.  It  is  recommended  that  the  seed 
be  moistened  with  about  a  tablespoon 
of  milk  or  sugar  solution  to  each  five 
pounds  of  seed.  On  fields  seeded  to 
birdsfoot  trefoil  for  the  first  time  it  is 
recommended  that  about  twice  the  nor¬ 
mal  amount  of  inoculant  be  used. 

Seeding.  On  medium  and  light  soils 
a  firm  seed-bed  is  best.  Rolling  with  a 
cultipacker  or  other  machines  may 
help.  Better  and  more  weed-free  stands 
are  obtained  when  the  seed  is  drilled, 
or  banded,  than  when  seed  is  broadcast. 
Seeding  trefoil  alone  is  recommended 
under  New  York  conditions,  where 
studies  have  indicated  that  the  addition 
of  any  grass  to  the  legume  reduces  the 
seed  yield. 

Use  of  Companion  Crops.  Better 
stapds  of  trefoil  usually  have  resulted 
when  no  companion  crop  has  been  seed¬ 
ed  with  the  legume.  When  oats  are 
used,  they  should  be  at  a  low  rate — not 
more  than  1.5  bushels  per  acre.  Graz¬ 
ing  off  or  removal  of  the  oats  for  sil¬ 
age  or  hay  will  benefit  the  legume. 
Seedings  should  be  clipped  whenever 
weed  growth  becomes  serious. 

Seeding  Rate.  Best  seed  yields  have 
been  obtained  from  rather  thin  stands. 
Four  to  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  on 
a  well  prepared  seed-bed  is  recommend¬ 
ed.  Very  thin  stands  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  high  seed  yields.  Most  stands 
have  been  found  to  thicken  under  seed 
production  from  shattered  seed  unless 
the  stand  is  already  thick.  When  row- 
planted.  seeding  one  tq  two  pounds  of 


seed,  uniformly  distributed,  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

In  a  trial  with  the  Viking  variety, 
seeding  one  pound  of  commercial  seed 
of  average  hard  seed  and  germinating 
ability  gave  the  highest  acre  yields, 
with  two  and  one-half  pounds  per  acre 
almost  as  good.  The  statement  is  made 
that  “it  is  important  that  many  flower 
buds  be  developed  in  the  fall  if  good 
seed  yields  are  to  be  obtained  the  next 
year.” 

Management  of  Stand  for  Seed  Pro¬ 
duction.  Birdsfoot  trefoil  should  flower 
during  a  period  of  long  days  having 
warm  temperature  and  plenty  of  sun¬ 
shine.  To  obtain  this  condition  clipping 
in  the  spring  is  often  practiced.  This 
clipping  also  reduces  the  amount  of 
early  grass  and  weed  growth.  Under 
New  York  conditions,  trials  indicated 
that  very  early  clippings — up  to  about 
the  end  of  May — can  be  expected  to 
result  in  increased  seed  yields. 

Most  seedings  of  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
even  when  pure  seeded,  usually  become 
quite  grassy  with  time.  Seed  yields  of 
such  fields  will  vary,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  grass,  year  of  harvest, 
and  the  condition  the  previous  year. 
Such  fields  often  produce  very  low  seed 
yields  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  plow 
up  and  reseed  them.  At  Ithaca,  New 
York,  a  comparison  was  made  between 
birdsfoot  trefoil  grown  alone  and  har¬ 
vested  for  seed  through  a,  tfen  year 
period  and  trefoil  seeded  with  timothy 
and  harvested  for  seed  through  a  like 
period.  At  the  end  of  five  years  one- 
half  of  each  area  was  plowed  following 
seed  harvest  and  reseeded  the  following 
spring. 

When  seeded  with  timothy  and  con¬ 
tinuously  cropped  for  seed,  the  stand 
became  very  grassy  and  the  seed  yields 
soon  fell  to  a  low  level.  Reestablish¬ 
ment  gave  higher  seed  yields  for  a  few 
years,  followed  by  a  decline.  When 
seeded  without  the  grass  and  kept  free 
from  grass  and  weeds  good  seed  yields 
were  obtained  continuously '  through  a 
ten  year  period.  Plowing  up  and  reseed¬ 
ing  the  pure  stand  did  not  increase  the 
seed  yield.— H.  A.  MacDonald  and  J.  E. 
Winch ,  Cornell 


UNDER  THE  WINGS  OF  THE 


FLYING 


Confidence  rides 


George  Borrows  Some  Money 

(Continued  from  Opposite  Page) 


check  would  not  meet  all  of  the  pay¬ 
ments.  He  had  put  practically  no  capi¬ 
tal  into  the  business — it  was  all  done 
on  credit. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
gave  him  a  chattel  mortgage  loan  to 
pay  off  the  cattle  and  farm  machinery 
dealers.  He  still  owed  other  bills  and 
failed  to  keep  up  his  land  contract 
payments.  The  seller  wanted  to  take 
'back  the  farm  to  expand  his  own  op¬ 
eration.  Since  the  young  farmers  had 
a  very  small  net  worth,  he  was  in  no 
position  to  refinance  through  most  fin¬ 
ancial  institutions.  After  consulting 
with  him,  he  offered  an  order  on  his 
milk  check  to  the  holder  of  the  land 
contract  who  accepted  it. 

Our  young  friend  is  still  in  business, 
but  on  somewhat  hazardous  ground. 
If  he  has  no  hard  luck,  if  milk  prices 
hold  pretty  well,  and  if  he  can  get  by 
the  next  three  or  four  years  without 
replacing  equipment  or  having  heavy 
repair  work,  he  may  pull  through. 

Here  is  the  case  of  another  dairy 
farmer  who  is  older  and  has  some  real 
equity  in  Ips  business.  He  started  on 
a  poor,  small  farm,  but  soon  built  lip 
a  good  dairy.  He  needed  a  better  farm 
and  as  a  county  agent,  I  helped  him  find 
one,  which  he  bought  with  the  help  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  His 
dairy  soon  grew  out  of  the  barn  and 
he  enlarged  it. 

Last  year,  he  came  to  the  bank  to 


see  us  about  refinancing  and  getting 
his  debts  in  one  place.  We  found  that 
by  increasing  his  real  estate  mortgage 
and  putting  a  three  chattel  mortgage 
on  stock  and  tools,  he  could  pay  up  all 
his  other  outstanding  indebtedness. 
When  the  loan  was  closed,  he  made  out 
about  twenty  checks  to  pay  all  these 
bills. 

He  has  not  missed  a  monthly  pay¬ 
ment,  and  when  I  took  a  new  financial 
statement  last  spring,  he  had  gained 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  net  worth, 
and  had  accumulated  no  outstanding 
bills. 

I  asked  if  he  had  enough  of  a  bank 
balance  to  discount  his  seed  and  ferti¬ 
lizer  bill  for  spring  planting.  He  did 
not.  We  then  worked  out  a  production 
loan  to  cover  this  bill  which  he  paid 
off  in  three  months.  He  saved  an  extra 
4%  on  his  fertilizer  besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  2%  on  his  seed.  He  had  his  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  farm  when  the  weather 
was  right  to  plant,  and  they  cost  him 
iy2%  for  the  three  months  at  the  6% 
rate. 

In  dealing  with  farmers  for  many 
years,  I  find  that  most  of  them  are 
honest  and  good  financial  risks.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  my  new  role,  I  can  effec¬ 
tively  back  up  a  County  Agent’s  teach¬ 
ing  to  help  a  farmer  to  a  more  suc¬ 
cessful  farm  operation  and  living  for 
his  family. 


with  you! 

More  and  more  confident  driving  starts  at  the 
sign  of  the  “FLYING  A”!  That’s  where  you  find  famous 
“FLYING  A”  ETHYL  and  VEEDOL  10-30  Motor  Oil, 
today’s  top  power  pair.  That’s  where  you  find 

everything  fine  for  your  car,  truck  and  tractor. 
That’s  where  to  order  VEEDOL,  the  famous 

150-hour  Tractor  Oil  that  prolongs  tractor  life... 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES  with  their  greater  margin 

of  safety,  longer  wear.  So  look  for  the  big  new 
red-and-white  sign  that  says  “FLYING  A”  SERVICE. 
More  are  going  up  every  day! 


t0F 


“FLYING  A”  ETHYL 
VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
“FLYING  A”  TIRES 
VEEDOL  J0-30  MOTOR  OIL 
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Tidewater  Oil  tompnnv 

FORMERLY  TIDE.  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  HOUSTON  •  TULSA  •  NEW  YORK 
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the  first  scientific  combination  containing  hydrocortisone 
and  three  antibiotics  for  total  treatment  of  mastitis 

CORBIOT  lessens  inflammation  in  the  mastitis  udder  by  the  action  of 
hydrocortisone.  This  helps  preserve  the  milk  flow.  It  also  acts  to  pre¬ 
vent  formation  of  scar  tissue  which  is  the  cause  of  lumps  and  knots 
in  permanently  damaged  quarters.  CORBIOT  attacks  infection 
promptly  with  the  combined  action  of  3  powerful  but  gentle  antibiotics 
(neomycin,  polymyxin  and  penicillin).  CORBIOT  mixes  readily  with  the 
milk  in  the  udder,  so  these  healing  ingredients  can  penetrate  up  into 
the  milking  tissues.  ‘trademark,  reg.  u.s.  pat.  off. 

Available  from  your  veterinarian  and  druggist  in  10  Gm.  tubes 

X<e  atu  fc>  e-C  O  RBI  OT’*  «Qouct  of 


Upjohn 


Kcnuarch 


Your  veterinarian  is  your  first  line  of  defense  against  animal  diseases.  Consult 
him  in  regard  to  your  animal  health  problems. 

Veterinary  Sales  Department,  THE  UPJOHN  COMPANY,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


when  your  cow  has  mastitis 
treat  the  whole  disease 

Protect  your  dairy  profit  by  treating 
the  inflammation  and  the  infection 


-or  Replacement  Cost 

How  much  to  replace  a  cow?  Would 
you  spend  2<t  per  cow  per  day  for 
KOW-KARE  to  offset  sluggish  or 
“off  feed”  milkers,  aid  over-worked 
organs  of  heavily  fed  producers? 
KOW-KARE  supplements  poor  for¬ 
age,  means  better  feed-to-milk  con¬ 
version;  also  builds  against  freshen¬ 
ing  strains,  helps  assure  stronger 
calves,  continued  high  production. 
Modern  KOW-KARE  contains  4,000 
units  of  powerful  Vitamin  “A”  per 
ounce,  Vitamins  “D”,  “E”,  minerals, 
tonic  drugs.  Used  by  successful  dairy¬ 
men  for  50  years.  Be  wise  —  get 
KOW-KARE  today. 

Kow-Kare 

LOOK  for  New 
Red  &  Black  Label 
at  your  Dealers' 

Write: 

New  FREE  Cow  Book 

“Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle.”  Helpful,  illustrated, 
24  pages. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 

Lyndonville  12,  Vt. 


SAVE  33%...Buy  SOIb.Prum 


PLANT  TREES  BY  MACHINE 

1000  per  hour.  Save  your  back.  Better  survival.  Write 
Rootspred,  St.  Petersburg,  Penna.  for  details. 


Babcock’s  New  Advance  Order  Discount  is 
now  in  effect.  Please  write  and  tell  us  how 
many  chicks  you  want  and  when  you  want 
them.  We’ll  book  your  order  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  new  monev  saving  advance  order 
discount  Also,  we’ll  mail  you  our  new  I 
|  catalog.  Sincerely,  Monroe  C.  Babcock,  [ 
Babcock  Poultry  Farm  Inc..  Route  #3G 
I  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Bulkley’s  Profit-Making  Leg¬ 
horns  consistently  among 
leaders  in  returns  at  tests 
every  year.  Owner-supervised 
breeding  program  gives  v-u 
birds  tha  lay  and  pay.  Free 
monthly  "Profit-Making  Bul¬ 
letin  '  pi  ice  list,  catalog 
Rush  postcard. 

BULKLEY'S  LEGHORNS 


N.Y.  U.S.  Certified  Pullorum  Typhoid  Clean 
Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Foundation  Stock 
125  Leghorn  Lane,  Phone  30-M  Odessa,  N.Y. 


SHE  LAYS 
WHITE  EGGS 


Read  all  about  my 
Big  —  New  Improved 
ANCONAS.  I 857  white 
Egg  machines.  For 
lots  of  large  white 
eggs  at  less  cost  per 
dozen. 

Write  to: 


Raymond  S.  Thomas,  R,D.  6,  Saltillo,  Pa. 


Merry  Christmas 
Happy  New  Year 
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Is  it  safe  to  apply  nitrogen  fertilizer 
to  orchards  in  the  fall  or  will  it  tend  to 
increase  winter  killing? 

There  is  no  question  but  immature 
wood  tends  to  suffer  winter  damage  but 
there  is  no  danger  if  you  delay  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertiliser  until  after  the 
leaves  are  off. 

The  advantage  is  that  you  get  the 
job  done  during  the  slack  season. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  registering  pure¬ 
bred  animals  which  have  been  bred  arti¬ 
ficially? 

The.  various  breed  associations  have 
recognized  artificial  breeding  and  will 
register  animals.  There  are  certain  re¬ 
quirements  which  your  inseminator 
will  give  you,  or  which  you  can  get 
from  breed  headquarters. 

Is  it  safe  to  use  milk  from  cows  that 
have  been  treated  for  mastitis  with  anti¬ 
biotics? 

Antibiotics  used  to  treat  mastitis 
must  carry  a  warning  stating  that  milk 
from  treated  quarters  must  not  be 
drunk  or  sold  for  at  least  72  hours  after 
treatment. 


There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
a  small  amount  of  this  antibiotic  in 
milk  is  dangerous  to  the  person  who 
drinks  milk.  Nevertheless,  regulations 
should  be  observed. 

What  can  I  grow  which  will  give  me 
the  earliest  grazing  for  my  herd  of  dairy 
cows  in  the  spring? 

It’s  too  late  now,  but  the  very  earli¬ 
est  feed  comes  from  rye  which  is  seed¬ 
ed  in  the  fall  and  which  can  be  pas¬ 
tured  early  in  the  spring.  In  some 
areas  some  spring  grazing  is  done  on 
winter  wheat. 

To  be  planted  in  the  spring,  there  is 
probably  nothing  better  than  oats.  Get 
them  in  just  as  early  as  you  can  and 
pasture  them  or  cut  them  for  hay. 

I  understand  that  an  animal  must  be 
blood  tested  to  be  sold  on  foot? 

The  regulations  require  a  health  cer¬ 
tificate  for  a  cow  to  be  sold  as  a  dairy 
replacement.  Primarily  that  is  part  of 
the  New  York  program  to  clean  up 
brucellosis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  blood  test  for  animals  to  be  sold  for 
slaughter  in  N^w  York  State. 


We’re  Going  to  Mexico ! 


THE  GIGANTIC  snow-clad  cone  of 
Mt.  Popocatepetl  is  one  of  the  sights 
of  Mexico  that  our  Mexican  Tour  party 
will  see  on  their  way  from  Mexico  City 
to  Puebla.  And  farther  south,  in  the 
tropical  paradise  around  Orizaba,  we 
will  see  another  mighty  peak  towering 
above  the  flowering  gardens  of  our 
hotel. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world,  with  so  much 
to  see  and  to  enjoy.  We  will  visit  all 
the  fascinating  places  you  have  heard 
about,  and  in  addition  we  will  have  two 
days  in  the  beautiful  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

The  tour  dates  are  March  ?1  to 
March  30,  just  the  time  of  year  when 
you  will  enjoy  leaving  the  dregs  of 
winter  behind  and  journeying  south  to 
the  sun.  This  is  an  all-expense,  escort¬ 
ed  tour,  with  everything  included  in  the 
price  —  transportation,  hotels,  meals, 
baggage  transfer,  sightseeing,  all  taxes 
and  entrance  fees,  and  all  tips.  And  the 
price  is  very  reasonable  for  all  that  is 
included.  If  you  have  never  gone  on  an 
American  Agriculturist  tour,  come 
with  us  and  see  what  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience  it  is,  what  good  friends  you 
make,  and  what  a  happy  time  you  have. 

Just  write  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor, 
American  Agriculturist,  Box  367-M, 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  Mexican  Tour  itinerary.  It  will 
give  you  complete  information.  As  we 
must  limit  the  size  of  our  party,  we 
suggest  that  you  make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  A  $100  deposit 
will  hold  it,  and  this  amount  will  be 
refunded  if  you  have  to  cancel  later. 

We  want  to  say  again  to  any  of  our 
northeastern  friends  who  are  spending 
the  winter  in  Florida  that  you  may  join 
our  Mexican  Tour  party  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  or  Houston,  Texas.  Many  of  you 
have  written  in  to  ask  if  you  can  do 
that — and  the  answer  is,  Yes,  we’ll  be 
delighted  to  have  you  in  the  party! 


E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor 
American  Agriculturist 
Box  367-M,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  as  soon  as  possible, 
without  any  obligation  on  my  part, 
a  copy  of  the  itinerary  of  your 
Mexican  Spring  Vacation  Tour, 
March  11-30. 
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World’s  Best  Layers 
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Loo&  at  the  Record 


The  1955-56  Official  Standard  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests  prove  once  again  that  poultry- 
men  in  the  Northeast  can  get  some  of  the 
world's  most  productive  birds  from 
neighboring  hatcheries. 

Of  the  top  20  pens  across  the  nation, 
9  were  entered  by  Northeasc  hatcherymen. 
Birds  hatched  in  the  Northeast  finished 
high  in  all  8  state  tests — made  35  of  the 
80  top  records. 


Near  300-Egg  Average 

From 

Northeast 

20  High  Pens  9 

10  High  White 
Leghorns  5 

10  High  Rhode 
Island  Reds  9 


N’east  Winners 
Average  Eggs 

287 


HMBM 


So  buy  close  to  home.  Your  chicks  will 
be  less  travel-weary.  Your  hatcheryman 
will  be  handy.  And  you’ll  get  some  of 
the  best  chicks  in  the  world. 

Cooperative  G.L.F.  Exchange,  Inc. 


•  « 


.  Buy  Your 


Chicks  Close  to  Home 


\ 
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ABS 


iwamj 

AMERICAN 

BREEDERS 

SERVICE 


No  matter  what  size  herd  you  have,  it 
should  be  showing  a  profitable  increase  in 
production  and  steady  herd  improvement. 
Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  in  your 
area  are  getting  these  results  with  the 
AMERICAN  BREEDERS  SERVICE  program. 


ABS  sires  are  carefully  selected  on  the 
bases  of  scientific  tests  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  Only  100%  proved  sires  that  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  ABS  high  standards  are 
eligible.  ABS  inseminators  are  thoroughly 
trained,  competent  technicians.  This  is  your 
double  guarantee  of  the  finest  in  breed¬ 
ing  serviEG. 


S  Thousands  of  dairymen  in  your  area 
are  making  money  today  based  on  the 
ABS  Proved  Sire  Breeding  Program. 
You,  too,  can  benefit  no  matter  what 
size  herd  or  breeding  program  you 
have  now. 


AMERICAN  BREEDERS'  AUTHORIZED  SERVICE 

Abington  Breeders'  Service.  Clarks  Summit, 
Pa.,  67410.  C 

American  Proved  Sire  Service,  Geneseo,  N.  Y., 
214;  Palmyra,  .  N.  Y.,  894-R;  Brockport, 
N.  Y.,  509;  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  2464;  Hone- 
oye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  14;  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  965;  Ar¬ 
cade,  N.  Y.,  679;  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  4046. 

Cortland  Proved  Sire  Service,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
Skyline  6-7941. 

Delaware  County  Proved  Sire  Service,  Walton, 
N.  Y.  UN5-4648. 

Finger  Lakes  Proved  Sire  Service,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
9208,  Ed  Vickerman.Dryden,  Viking  4-4862. 
Groton  408W2. 

Seneca  Co-op  Cattle  Breeders'  Assoc.,  Inc.,  In¬ 
terlaken,  N.  Y.,  117;  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  572. 

Sullivan.  Proved  Sire  Service,  Jeffersonville 
N.  Y.,  111. 

Upstate  Proved  Sire  Service,  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
355;  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  phone  Belleville 
4-2931;  Durham ville,  N.  Y.,  1494;  Central 
Square,  N.  Y.,  phone  Normandy  84201; 
Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y.,  phone  Canton  3041; 
Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  24;  Constable,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Malone  548;  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Malone  2030. 

Western  Conn.  Proved  Sire  Service,  Box  196, 
Watertown,  Conn.,  phone  Crestwood  4-8253, 
Karl  Johnsen. 


DIRECTLY  EMPLOYED  TECHNICIANS 

Milton  Adsit,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  phone  Nep¬ 
tune  56241. 

Clarence  Bailey,  R.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  2-1829  or 
Middletown  4200. 

David  Coleman,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  3203. 

Arnold  Frederick,  R.  1,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y., 
phone  Victor  29535. 

Clarence  Dixon,  R.  1,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  3-3882. 

Paul  Gbddard,  B.  380,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y.,  2351. 

Aime  Grenier,  R.  2,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  86J2. 

Herbert  Griffiths,  R.  2,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  817. 

John  H.  Hayes.  B.  24,  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y„  2911. 

Louis  C.  Johnson,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Turner  9-3732;  Rhinebeck,  ph.  Trinity  6-31 1 9. 

John  Merriman,  Cambridge  N.  Y.,  3565  or 
3827. 

Raymond  Odell,  Jr.,  Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Hopewell  Jet.  Capital  63485;  North  Clove 
2172. 

Earle  B.  Predmore,  R.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  55- 
3765;  Chester,  3931. 

Donald  Schmidt,  West  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  phone 
Oneonta  2277W 

Donald  Tanner,  Center  Berlin,  N.  Y,  phone 
Berlin  82F4. 

Stephen  Tucker,  Box  54,  Susquehanna,  Pa., 
UL-33335. 

Gordon  York,  Stanley,  N.  Y.,  4484. 

John  Elkan,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Cobleskill 
1200. 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST  AND 
FASTEST  GROWING  ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING  SERVICE  .  .  . 
BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST 


■N 

Metropolitan  Bargaining  Agency  Delegates 
Hear  Report  On  Milk  Hearings 


DURING  the  past  year,  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Milk  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency  has  added  nine  new  co-opera¬ 
tives  to  the  membership,  making  a  total 
of  75.  While  2,000  fewer  producers  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  New  York  market  during 
the  year,  830  producers  were  added  to 
the  list  of  Bargaining  Agency  members. 
Including  Dairymen’s  League  members, 
45.7 %  of  the  dairymen  shipping  to  the 
Metropolitan  area  are  members  of  the 
Bargaining  Agency.  These  encouraging 
figures  were  presented  at  the  20th  An¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Agency  in  Syracuse 
on  December  4th. 

Frank  Lent,  attorney  for  the  Agency, 
reported  on  the  hearings  which  have 
taken  much  time  of  the  Agency’s  staff 
and  officials  for  the  past  several 
months.  Answering  the  criticism  that 
the  hearings  are  too  slow,  Frank  made 
two  comments.  First,  if  regulations 
which  have  the  force  of  law  are  to  be 
put  into  effect,  and  under  which  a  man 
could  be  sent  to  jail,  the  man  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  his  views  and 
ask  questions.  This  is  the  Democratic 
way,  and  without  giving  -such  an  opr 
portunity,  such  regulations  would,  in 
effect,  be  made  by  a  dictator. 

The  second  comment  was .  that  we 
have  actually  been  having  eight  separ¬ 
ate  hearings,  involving  eight  different 
markets,  Northern  New  Jersey,  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York,  and  six  up-state 
cities. 

The  present  orders,  and  others  being 
considered,  affect  an  enormous  amount 
of  milk.  In  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
area  the  value  of  the  milk  sold  is  $1 
million  a  day;  in  six  up-state  cities, 
$100,000  a  day;  and  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  $250,000  a  day. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  are  being 
discussed  have  been  bothering  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  for  20  years.  If  they  can  now 
be  settled,  it  will  be  an  immense  help 
to  dairymen  affected  and  worth  all -the 
time  and  trouble. 

Some  concern  was  voiced  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  no  recent  meetings  of  the 
delegate  body  have  been  held.  In  this 
connection  it  was  pointed  out  that  on 
three  occasions,  the  two  last  annual 
meetings,  and  the  last  delegate  meeting 
in  May,  two  policies  were  firmly  devel¬ 
oped  which  are  still  in  the  process  of 
being  carried  out.  In  the  meantime,  no 
new  problems  arose  which  seemed  to 
call  for  a  meeting.  The  policies  are: 

1. — To  work  for  a  comprehensive  or¬ 
der  for  the  entire  Metropolitan  area. 

2. — To  include  up-state  New  York 
cities  under  the  order  so  that  dealers 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  full  Class 
I- A  price  of  milk. 

Mr.  Lent  stated  that  many  people 
feel  that  a  poor  case  has  been  made 
for  a  separate  order  for  Northern  New 
Jersey.  While  Secretary  Benson  decided 


to  hold  a  hearing  on  a  separate  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  order,  he  didn’t  com¬ 
mit  himself  that  such  an  order  would 
be  issued.  Therefore,  there  is  still  a 
distinct  possibility  that  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  order  may  eventually  result  from 
these  hearings. 

Seventeen  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  delegates.  Among  the  actions  taken 
or  recommended  were : 

Reaffirming  the  policies  for  a  single 
market  wide  Federal  milk  order  for 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  present  order  to  include  up¬ 
state  cities. 

Favoring  still  more  fluid  milk  and 
dairy  products  for  the  armed  forces. 

Disapproving  un-sound  quotas  or  re¬ 
strictions  on  milk  production. 

Urging  the  .use  by  schools  of  all  milk 
available  in  special  school  milk  pro¬ 
grams. 

Approving  the  leadership  training 
school  held  by  the  Agency. 

Recommending  a  study  to  determine 
a  practical  method  of  collecting  funds 
for  milk  promotion  from  all  dairymen 
benefited,  and  a  study  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  money  collected. 

Recommending  more  research  in 
marketing  and  merchandising  dairy 
products. 

Urging  Federal  and  State  govern¬ 
ment  where  possible,  to  locate  new 
highways  on  the  poorer  agricultural 
land  and  to  provide  easy  access  to 
parts  of  farms  cut  off  by  through-ways. 

Recommended  to  New  York  City  that 
they  discontinue  requiring  the  pasteur¬ 
ization  date  on  retail  milk  bottles. 

Two  new  directors  were  elected.  Sam 
Luden  of  Champlain  to  replace  A.  J. 
Cochrane  of  Ripley,  and  Warren  Gray 
of  Lisbon  for  a  term  of  one  year  to  re¬ 
place  Jay  Scott,  who  recently  died.  Di¬ 
rectors  re-elected  included  James  Mills 
of  Bovina  Center,  William  Stone  of 
Bovina  Center,  Murl  Osbeck  of  Cort¬ 
land,  Walter  Krotzer  of  Liberty,  Pa., 
Floyd  Washbon  of  Erieville,  A.  Morelle 
Cheney  of  Bemus  Point,  S.  K.  Roden- 
hurst  of  Theresa,  John  Holloway  of 
Amsterdam,  and  Richard  Reit  of 
Smyrna. 

At  the  20th  Annual  banquet  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  the  main  speaker  was  Lester 
Schriver,  managing  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  gave  a  stirring 
address  on  the  subject  of  our  liberties, 
pointing  out  some  of  the  dangers  we 
are  facing  and  some  of  the  actions  we 
must  take  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
American  way  of  life. 

—  a.  a.  — 

COMING  MEETINGS 

Jan.  3-5  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  Annual  meeting 
at  Syracuse. 


1957  Officers  and  Directors  of  New  York  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents. 
Seated  (left  to  right)  Dale  Brown,  Cooperstown,  secretary-treasurer;  Herbert  Johnson, 
Rochester,  president;  Russell  Cary,  Wampsville,  vice-president;  and  William  Palmer, 
past  president,  Kingston.  Standing  (left  to  right)  Don  Huddleston,  Canton;  Ira  Blixt, 
Cortland;  Merle  Reese,  Plattsburg;  Cyril  Small,  Alton;  and  Howard  Campbell,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  Northeast  Director  of  the  National  County  Agricultural  Agents'  Ass'n. 
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"The  Industry  Nobody  Really 
Knows"  is  an  entertaining,  interest¬ 
ing,  well-illustrated  34  page  booklet 
about  the  oil  industry.  If  you  would 
like  a  copy,  drop  a  post  card  to 
President,  GULF  OIL  CORPORATION, 
P.  O.  Box  1166,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

THE  RALSTON  PURINA  COM¬ 
PANY  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  are  more  than  feed 
salesmen.  On  their  research  farm 
they  have  developed  a  Purina  dairy 
program  which  any  Purina  store  will 
be  glad  to  talk  over  with  any  cus¬ 
tomer. 

THE  PENNSALT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  has  a  series  of  bulletins 
covering  a  wide  variety  of  farm  sub¬ 
jects.  The  first  series  of  three  Farm 
Service  Bulletins,  "Soil  Sampling  for 
Soil  Tests,"  "Granular  or  Pelletized 
Fertilizers",  and  "Organic  Matter",  is 
now  available  to  farmers,  agents  and 
dealers  on  request  from  the  I.  P. 
THOMAS  DIVISION,  Dept.  B,  Pennsalt 
Chemicals,  3  Penn  Center  Plaza, -Phila¬ 
delphia  2,  Pa. 

A  complete  line  of  egg  coolers  for 
the  commercial  egg  producer,  farm 
flock  owners  and  hatcheryman  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  JAMES  MFG.  CO., 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  and  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  new  line  of  egg  coolers  includes 
five  models  ranging  from  1/6  ton  to 
1-ton  capacities.  All  have  built-in 
humidifiers  and  each  unit  is  easily 
installed  without  special  tools.  Details 
on  sizes  and  construction  are  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  from  the  James 
Mfg.  Co. 

THE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  has  booklets  giving  detailed  in¬ 
structions  on  practically  every  type  of 
farm  construction.  You  will  find  the 
add  ress  of  the  office  nearest  you  on 
the  coupon  in  their  advertisement  in 
American  Agriculturist. 

A  new  booklet,  ‘‘Why  Good  Volt¬ 
age  Means  Consumer  Satisfaction  to 
Rural  Electric  Co-operatives’’  js  now 
available  from  GENERAL  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  apparatus  agents  or  from  the 
company  headquarters,  Schenectady 
5,  N.  Y.  It  is  publication  number 
GED-3080. 

The  eight-page  illustrated  brochure 
describes  in  non-technical  terms  the 
effects  of  voltage  variation  on  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  used  by  farm  and 
home  owners  and  outlines  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  step  voltage  regulators. 

Walt  Disney's  "Adventure  in  Dairy- 
land"  will  appear  in  ten  episodes  on 
the  TV  Mickey  Mouse  Club  show.  The 
movie  was  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION, 
20  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


Gordon  McDowell,  sales  manager  of 
OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP.,  is  shown 
here  presenting  a  factory  and  qualifi¬ 
cation  certificate.  Over  1500  Oregon 
Saw  Chain  dealers  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  been  qualified  to 
render  TFS  service. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  15,  1956 
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"How  Poukrymeit  Cut 
Production  Costs” 


ni  HENEVER  you  find  a  poultry- 
TaT|  man  who  is  producing  eggs  for 
AJ|  approximately  10  cents  a  dozen 
less  than  the  average  poultry- 
nen  you  start  looking  for  the  answers. 

The  difficult  question  to  answer  is 
rtiy  the  differences  when  management 
iractices  are  many  times  so  similar  ? 

You’ll  always  find  a  complete  set  of 
records  on  the  farms  with  the  top  pro- 
uction  averages.  And  you’ll  come  to 
he  conclusion  that  top  production  is 
nore  important  than  anything  else,  but 
is  only  achieved  by  having  a  better 
than  average  score  in  all  the  manage- 
nent  details  that  are  part  of  every 
poultry  farm. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before,  it  is 
nteresting  to  observe  the  amount  of 
chicken-sense”  in  poultrymen.  It’s 
times  like  these  when  you  quickly  spot 
the  “haves”  and  “haven’ts”.  Two  poul¬ 
trymen  have  the  same  strain,  feed, 
have  nearly  alike  housing  but  yet  one 
may  be  losing  money  and  the  other 
making  it. 

You  can  tell  a  poultryman  that  it  is 
the  little  things  that  count,  but  try 
making  him  do  it.  Anyone  who  has  su¬ 
pervised  help  on  a  poultry  farm  soon 
learns  this.  How  do  you  teach  a  man  to 
sense  the  birds  are  going  off  feed,  then 
make  sure  they  don’t.  Knowing  when 
to  protect  the  birds  fi'om  the  elements 
and  yet  not  coddle  them.  Perhaps  most 
important  is  being  able  to  realize  that 

★  ★  ★★★★★★ 


5.  He  uses  housing  that  is  b«ilt  for 
bird  comfort.  Comfortable  in  both  win¬ 
ter  and  summer,  with  sufficient  air 
movement  to  provide  ample  ventilation 
and  housing  that  provides  more  than 
just  enough  feeders,  waterers  and  nests. 

6.  His  nutrition  is  taken  care  of  by 
a  recommended  feeding  program  that 
he  has  confidence  in. 

7.  He  knows  that  records  and  their 
analysis  are  a  must.  A  second-hand 
adding  machine  is  an  important  part 
of  his  record  keeping  system.  Many 
poultrymen  have  picked  these  machines 
up  from  office  equipment  stores. 

8.  His  brooding  and  rearing  program 
assures  the  housing  of  healthy  pullets. 

There  are  other  items  that  could  be 
mentioned,  but  most  of  them  would  be 
helpers  to  the  eight  points  listed.  It 
should  be  mentioned  again  that  as 
times  get  tougher  there  comes  out  the 
little  something  extra  which  separates 
“the  men  'from  the  boys”,  and  makes 
old  “biddy”  lay  another  dozen  eggs. 
—  Jack  Hough,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

—  A.  A.  — 

SHOULD  WE  QUIT 
WASHING  EGGS? 

Producers  should  attempt  to  produce 
as  high  a  percentage  of  clean  eggs  as 
possible.  The  more  dirt  on  eggs,  the 
harder  it  is  to  remove,  the  poofer  the 
appearance  of  the  cleaned  eggs,  and  the 
greater  the  danger  that  bacteria  may 
penetrate  the  egg  and  cause  spoilage. 


Everyone  desires  to  improve,  to 
succeed  and  to  progress,  and  the  first 
step  toward  progress  comes  from 
within. — R.  Roy  Keaton 

★  ★★★★★★★★ 

a  high  producing  hen  is  not  a  piece  of 
machinery  and  part  of  an  egg  factory, 
but  made  up  of  living  flesh  that  reacts 
quickly  to  heat,  cold,  drafts,  competi¬ 
tion,  feed,  light  and  water.  These  are 
the  differences  between  making  180  egg 
averages  and  240  egg  averages  from 
the  same  production  sti’ains. 

The  following  list  can  usually  be 
checked  o.k.  after  a  visit  to  a  poultry- 
man  who  has  continually  been  in  the 
black. 

1.  He  keeps  a  top  production  strain 
with  good  egg  size  and  excellent  shell 
texture. 

2.  He  has  a  seasonal  production 
schedule  that  gives  an  even  volume, 
makes  full  use  of  all  buildings  and  pro¬ 
vides  as  many  eggs  as  possible  during 
favorable  price  periods. 

3.  He  maintains  a  strict  sanitation 
urogram  that  has  yet  to  find  shortcuts 
or  magic  formulas  for  a  sound  disease 
mevention  plan. 

4.  He  follows  a  vaccination  program 
that  gives  special  attention  to  time  of 
vaccination  for  each  flock. 


Some  practices  that  aid  in  securing 
a  higher  percentage  of  clean  eggs  at 
time  of  gathering  are:  (1)  Gather  eggs 
three  or  four  times  daily;  (2)  Provide 
a  nest  for  every  three  or  four  hens;  (3) 
Keep  the  nests  clean  and  the  bottoms 
covered  with  dry,  granular  nesting  ma¬ 
terial;  (4)  Keep  deep  litter  on  the  floor 
and  keep  it  dry;  (5)  Keep  the  layers 
confined. 

Wash  all  eggs  as  gathered  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  detergent-sanitizer  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Washing  does  a  more  thorough 
job  than  dry  cleaning,  requires  less 
time,  results  in  less  breakage  and  the 
resulting  eggs  are  free  from  abrasions. 

All  eggs  may  be  washed  in  the  bas¬ 
kets  in  which  gathered  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  separate  the  clean  from 
the  soiled  eggs.  Breakage  from  the  ex¬ 
tra  handling  is  avoided.  Even  clean 
eggs  have  many  bacteria  on  the  shells 
that  should  be  removed  or  killed. 

The  detergent-sanitizer  should  not  be 
washed  from  the  shells.  The  longer  it 
is  present,  the  greater  its  killing  power. 
If  allowed  to  dry  on  the  shell,  it  serves 
to  help  seal  the  shell  pores  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  possible  later  contamina¬ 
tion  in  handling,  etc. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five  dozen 
eggs  should  be  washed  in  each  gallon 
of  cleaning  solution.  The  number  may 
be  varied  depending  on  the  amount  of 
dirt  present.  A  new  solution  should  be 
made  up  each  day  and  the  washer 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

The  eggs  should  be  dried  before  pack¬ 
ing.  A  fan  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
— A.  R.  Winter,  Dept,  of  Poultry  Sci¬ 
ence,  Ohio  State  University 
—  a.  a.  — 

MILK  MARKET 
INFORMATION 

A  bulletin  entitled  “Why  Regulate 
Fluid  Milk  Prices?”  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  on  milk  marketing.  A 
single  free  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  sub¬ 
scriber  who  sends  a  post  card  to  Na¬ 
tional  Milk  Producers  Federation,  1731 
Eye  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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National  Grand  Champion 
Ayrshire  Female 


Toll  Gate  Marjorie’s  Mistress  was  fed  all  the  way  on 


WIRTHMORE 

THE  BIG  NAME  IN  DAIRY  FEEDS 


Preston  J.‘  Davenport  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  outstanding  cow  which 
also  was  1955  Grand  Champion  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  The  Toll  Gate  herd  has  had  many  class 
winners  since  its  start  in  1940  and  today  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  finest  herds  anywhere. 

Good  management,  skillful  breeding  and  a  sound 
feeding  program  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  Toll  Gate  Farm. 

From  its  beginning,  Mr.  Davenport  has  fed  his 
herd  on  Wirthmore  feeds.  As  he  says  today,  “The 
combination  of  Wirthmore  feeds  and  Wirthmore 
service  is  pretty  hard  to  beat”. 


WIRTHMORE  FEEDS 

505  Washington  Street 
Malden  48,  Mass. 


HARRIS’  NEW  MORETON  HYBRID 


HARRIS  SEEDS 

FROM  MAINE  TO  TEXAS 

Our  customers  are  enthusiastic  about  Moreton  Hybrid. 
Here's  why: 

•  Plants  Have  Hybrid  Vigor  •  Produces  Tremendous  Crops 

•  Ripens  Early  and  Bears  Over  a  Long  Season  •  Fruit  Large, 
Uniform,  Smooth  and  Attractive.  Solid.  Meaty  Interiors 

■  Fine  Color  and  Top  Quality. 

Once  you've  tried  it,  you  will  see  why  leading  growers 
are  planting  Moreton  Hybrid. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

67  Moreton  Farm  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1957  CATALOG  vmmadij 


Florida  tree  ripened, 

\_rJXfVI~ Deluxe  packed  for  gifts. 

Wonderful  to  give  or  to  receive.  Sweet,  Juicy  and  full 
of  vitamins.  Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed  $6.95  bushel. 
Half  bu.  $4.75.  Ail  prepaid.  Gift  catalog  free. 

KIRBY  SALES  CO.  VERO  BEACH,  FLA. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  BLDGS 
» - FQR  AU  purposes 

SECTIONAL  UTILITY  BLDGS. 
AN0  GARAGES 

Easily  erected •  On iGk  Delivery 
Shipped  enywhere  •  Send  for  folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

296  2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Dealers  Wanted  ^ 
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ADVERTISING  RATES— 15  cents  per  word,  initial 
or  group  of  numerals.  Example,  J.  S.  Jones,  100 
Main  Rd,,  Anywhere  N.  Y.  Phone  Anywhere  I5R24 
count  as  12  words.  Minimum  $1.50.  Blind  Box 
Number  $1.00  extra.  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  P.  O.  Box  514, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Advance  payment  is  required. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

COWS  FOR  SALE— T.  B.  and  Bloodtested  Hol- 
steins  and  Guernseys  in  carload  lots.  E.  C. 
Talbot.  Leonardsville.  New  York. 

EMPIRE  Livestock  Marketing  Cooperative  has 
top  markets  for  Dairy  Replacements.  Empire 
managers  will  help  you  get  necessary  health 
papers.  Regular  sales  at  Caledonia,  Qouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Tuesdays;  Bullville,  Greene,  Wed¬ 
nesdays;'  Bath,  Oneonta,  Thursdays. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE:  Ten  large  registered  Holsteins,  due 
November  and  December.  One  of  the  best  pro¬ 
ducing  herds  in  County.  Accredited,  certified, 
classified.  Lonergan  Brothers,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
HOLSTEIN  BULLS:  Now  available.  Several  de¬ 
sirable  service  bulls.  Mostly  Pabst  and  Carna¬ 
tion  breeding.  All  dams  have  good  A.R.O.  rec¬ 
ords  ranging  in  fat  from  450  lbs.  as  junior 
heifers  to  875  lbs.  at  mature  age.  Herd  T.B.  and 
Bangs  approved.  Inquire  Petzqld  Farms,  R.D.  2, 
Newark  Valley,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS 


FOR  SALE :  Bull  born  March  1956.  Dam  made 
1 1201-512- Jr2-305C-2.\.  On  retest  Sr4— 2x  has 
12535-.'91  in  239  days.  Seven  nearest  dams  aver¬ 
age  14341-720.  From  great  cow  family.  Also 
choice  bred  heifers  due  December  through  March, 
heifer  calves  and  yearlings.  Tarbell  Guernsey 
Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York. 


BROWN  SWISS 

SWISS  heifers,  4  bred  3  youngers  for  $1,000. 

Walter  Willey,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey.  Box  444A. 


_____  ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 

FOR  ANGUS  Steers  and  Registered  Heifers 
Write  Red  Creek  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  2  excellent  Angus  steers  suitable  for 
4-H  projects,  heifer  calves  and  a  few  cows  from 
the  herd  which  produced  the  vyinning  bull  calf 
of  the  1956  Progeny  Test.  Maple  Crest  Farm, 
Cortland,  New  York. 


_ '  HEREFORDS _ 

PLEASANT  Valley  Hereford  Farms  are  offering 
Registered,  Polled  Hereford  bull,  2  years  old; 
4  yearling  bulls.  Top  blood  lines  for  your  founda¬ 
tion  herd.  4  yearling  steers.  Write  or  call  Groton, 
New  York,  39  or  31, 


SHEEP 


43  HAMPSHIRE  and  Suffolk  grade  ewes,  regis¬ 
tered  Suffolk  ram,  April  lambs,  $1100.  Ray 
Whitney,  Lisle,  New  York. 


SWINE 


WANTED:  Suckling  pigs,  $5  up.  Casale  Bros., 
Slaughterers,  1660  Taylor  Avc.,  Utica,  New  York. 
Phones— Utica  2-1091—27609. _ 

SPOTTED  Poland  China  Service  Boars.  All  ages, 
bred  gilts,  baby  pigs.  Large  herd,  all  purebred. 
C.  W.  Hillman,  Vincentown,  N.  J.  Phone  8481. 


LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONS 

MARKET  your  livestock  through  Empire  Live¬ 
stock  Marketing  Cooperative.  Top  markets  for 
all  livestock.  Empire  managers  will  help  you 
get  necessary  health  papers  for  Dairy  Replace¬ 
ments.  Stockyards  "at  Caledonia,  Gouverneur, 
West  Winfield,  Bullville,  Greene,  Bath,  Oneonta,-* 
Ask  your  neighbor  about  Empire;  it’s  a  good 
place  to  do  business. 


DOGS 

GERMAN  Shepherds;  Pups,  grown  female,  Male 
1  year.  L.  B.  Underwood.  Locke,  New  York. 

POLICE  or  German  Shepherds — good  selection. 
Puppies  you.  will  like,  black  and  grays.  Healthy 
pups  guaranteed.  Terms  arranged.  E.  A.  Foote, 
Bon-Vesta  Kennels,  Unionville,  New  York.  Tele¬ 
phone  Port  Jervis  33861. _ _ 

REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  puppies  from 
excellent  cowdogs.  Order  now  for  Christmas  de- 
livery,  Mrs.  Ira  Pegg,  Morris,  N.  Y. _ 

DOBERMAN  Pinscher  Pups,  AKC  registered, 
blacktan.  Justin  Hecht,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
VI  9-5684, _ _ _ _ 

SELECT  A  GIFT  for  this  Xmas  that  lasts  all 
year.  A  beautiful  Scotch  and  English  Collie  pup 
for  your  boy  or  girl — choice  colors  and  markings. 
Males,  2  months,  $25.00;  females  $20.00.  Border 
Collies  from-  imported  stock,  males,  2  months, 
$25.00;  females  $20.00.  Males  ready  to  train  on 
cattle,  $50.00;  female,  $30.00.  St.  Bernard  and 
Collie  crossed,  make  great  companions  and  sleigh 
dogs— males,  2  months,  $30.00;  females  $20.00. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
Every  pup  has  a  rabies  shot  and  a  vet’s  certifi¬ 
cate  accompanies  each  puppy.  Wilfred  Zeron. 
Morrisburg,  Ontario,  Canada.- _ 

FOX  HOUNDS  for  sale,  deer  proof.  $75.00  and 
up.  Robert  Danner,  Bath,  Pennsylvania.  R.  1. 
Phone  Nazareth,  727J3,  Sundays,  P.M. 
SHEPHERD  Pups,  $15.00.  Booking  orders,  kind 
stockmen  want!  Hendrickson  Farm,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS 

POULTRYMEN:  Vacation  in  sunny  Florida  with 
the  extra  profits  you’ll  earn  from  the  proven 
profit  performance  of  Weidner's  H  &  N  “Nick 
Chick”  Leghorns.  Remember,  highest  egg  pro¬ 
duction  (including  large  eggs)  is  proved  only  by 
long-rar.ge  random  sample  tests — five  and  three 
year  average  awards.  Flash!  Heisdorf  and  Nelson 
won  the  19o6  Five  Year  California  Highest  Profit 
Award,  a  total  of  three  straight  Five-Year 
Awards — plus  seven  Three-Year  Awards.  H  &  N 
won  this  year’s  Missouri'  and  Wisconsin  awards, 
and  we're  leading  in  Tennessee.  Yes,  we’re  on 
top,  nationwide.  Typical  income  per  bird ;  $4.26. 
You  can  get  the  same  results  from  our  chicks, 
because  we  carefully  select  the  breeders,  and  have 
chicks  ready  to  ship  from  two  convenient  New 
York  State  hatcheries.  Your  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  fully  guaranteed.  Order  now,  or  write  for 
Free  Catalogue.  P.S.  Order  our  Vantress  Cross 
broiler  chicks  for  highest  broiler  profitability. 
Weidner  Chicks,  R.F.D.  1,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  or 
R-2.  Avoca,  N.  Y.  Phone  Emerson  1755. 

BABY  CHICKS  all  heavies  $7.00  per  100.  $13.00 
per  200.  Plus  postage'.  Will  ship  COD  at  once. 
Kline’s  Poultry,  Strausstown.  Pennsylvania. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 


‘  BABY  CHICKS 

BABY  Chicks  $5.75— 100  C.  O.  D.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Hampshires,  Crosses.  Price  at  jlatchery.  Surplus 
Chick  Co.,  Milesburg  4,  Penna 


HOBART  Poultry  Farm  Leghorns.  A  strain  with 
many  years  of  trapnesting  and  selection  back  of 
them.  Our  customers  are  our  best  ad.  Hobart 
Poultry  Farm.  Walter  S.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart, 
N.  Y.  Phone  Hobart  5281. 


BABCOCK  Bessies  Make  Great  Layers  of  Nice 
Large  Eggs.  This  year  you  can  purchase  Bab¬ 
cock  Bessies  which  are  a  new  strain  cross  we 
have  which  starts  in  with  quite  a  bit  larger  egg 
than  our  regular  strain  Babcock  pullets  which 
we  cah  Babcock  Barbaras.  These  Babcock 
Bessies  will  prove  profitable  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  raise  the  same  Babcock  Leghorns  we’ve  had 
down  through  the  years,  order  Babcock  Barbaras. 
They  don’t  come  up  in  egg  size  quite  as  rapidly, 
but  will  make  great  layers  for  two  or  three 
years  if  you  want  to  keep  them  going  for  several 
years.  Probably  on  life  time  of  lay.  they’ll  lay 
more  large  eggs  than  any  strain  that  you  can 
buy.  Also,  Babcock  Leghorns  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  Trophy  this  past  year  with  the  highest 
production  both  for  eggs  and  points  ever  made 
for  this  Trophy  and  with  100%  livability.  Bab¬ 
cock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Route  3A,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


RICHQUALITY  Leghorn  and  R.I.  Red  Chicks. 
42  years  breeding  behind  our  own  strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red  breeding  from  Harco  Orchards.  Pul- 
lorum  clean.  Write  for  folder  and  prices.  Rich 
Poultry  Farms.  Wallace  H.  Rich  &  Son.  Hobart. 
New  York. 


THINK  of  the  breeding  back  of  Meadow  View 
Chicks.  New  this  year — a  new  strain  cross  Leg¬ 
horn;  an  all  Harco  Sex-Link.  (Black  pullets).  A 
new  White  Cornish-White  Rock  Cross,  for  faster 
growth,  tpp  feed  efficiency  and  wonderful  confor¬ 
mation.  First  generation  stock  in  Mount  Hope 
Leghorns  —  Harco  Barred  Rocks  —  Harco  Rhode 
Island  Reds — Lawton  White  Rocks.  Our  new 
colored  folder, is  now  ready.  Please  write  for  it. 
You  will  be  interested.  NY-US  approved.  Pul- 
lorum-typhoid  clean.  Meadow  View  Chicks, 
Henry  M.  Fryer,  Phone  7504,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK  will  have  Baby  Chicks  available 
every  week  in  such  leading  breeds  as  White 
Leghorns  and  Red  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pul¬ 
lets),  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  New  Hampshires — all  from  the  leading 
egg-laying  strains  in  America.  Write  for  our 
catalog  and  special  quantity  discounts.  Sunny- 
brook  Poultry  Farms,  Inc..  Box  106,  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


PULLETS 

STARTED  pullets  available  at  all  times — from 
the  leading  egg  laying  strains  in  America— White 
Leghorns — p.ed  Rock  Sex  Links  (black  pullets). 
Ready-to-lay.  Write  or  phone  for  list  of  stock 
available  for  immediate  shipment.  Baby  Chicks 
hatching  every  week.  Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farms, 
Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ph.  8JL611. 

LIQUIDATION  Sale:  5000  laying  Leghorn  pullets 
and  yearlings  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  each.  C.  A.  Rog¬ 
ers,  Bergen,  New  York. 


CAPONS 

CAPONS  are  the  choicest  of  poultry  meats. 
There  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  — 
always  bring  highest  premium  prices.  We  have 
thousands  of  these  heavy  breed  cockerels  —  all 
surgically  caponized  —  4  and  6  weeks  of  age. 
Their  desexed  life  is  spent  quietly.  They  do  not 
crow — do  not  fight — they  just  eat  and  grow  big 
rapidly — frequently  weigh  9  pounds  for  market 
in  5  months  or  so.  Very  tender — very  tasty  — 
easily  picked  —  economic  to  raise.  Priced  very 
low.  Write,  wire  or  phone  us  today.  Sunnybrook 
Poultry  Farms.  Inc.  A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  106, 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  Phone  8-1611. 


GEESE 

DAY  OLD  Baby  Geese  from  good  foundation 
stock.  Emden  and  Toulouse,  send  for  prices. 
Cape  Ann  Goose  Farm,  Essex,  Mass. 


_ CHINCHILLA _ 

HERD  of  50  animals  graded  86  to  90.  com¬ 
plete  with  equipment.  Top  quality  (Proven) 
breeders.  Quick  sacrifice,  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Call  Yonkers  5-1473  or  Yonkers  9-3580. 


RAISE  Chinchillas  for  profit  and  pleasure.  “The 
Chinchilla  Story”  and  prices  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Warren  Scarlett,  Medina,  New  York. 


TRAPPERS'  SUPPLIES 


TRAPPERS:  Before  buying  supplies  send  for  my 
free  catalogue  listing  trapper  supplies  at  lowest 
prices.  Walter  Carr,  Sharp  Lot  Road.  Swansea 
Mass. 


_ _ RAW  FURS  _ 

TRAPPERS:  For  top  market  prices  send  your 
furs  to  Walter  Carr,  Sharp  Lot  Road.  Swansea. 
Mass. 


_ AUCTION  SCHOOL  _____ 

LEARN  Auctioneering,  term  soon.  Free  catalog. 
Reisch  Auction  School,  Mason  City  11,  Iowa. 


AUCTIONEERS 

AUCTIONEER  -  Livestock  and  farm  auctions. 
Complete  auction  and  pedigree  service  available. 
Harris  Wilcox.  Phone — Bergen  146.  New  York. 

AUCTIONEER:  Charles  Vosburgh,  produces  re¬ 
sults.  Let’s  talk  it  over.  Phone  SK6-8133  Cort- 
land.  New  York. _ _ _ _ 

LET  Empire  handle  your  farm  sales.  Empire 
offers  new  Farm  Auction  Sales,  arranges  sale 
of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  right  on  the  farm. 
Call  your  nearby  Empire  Stockyards  manager  for 
information,  or  write  O.  C.  Koenig,  Farm  Sales 
Supervisor,  Empire  Livestock  Marketing  Coop¬ 
erative,  Oneonta,  New  York. 


_ CEDAR  POSTS 

50,000  CEDAR  POSTS  and  rails,  best  quality, 
price  list  on  application.  Deliver  anywhere.  W.  H. 
Martin,  Plainfield.  Vermont. 

CEDAR  POLES  for  pole  barns.  Penta  treated 
for  durability.  5  ft.  electric  fence  stakes  pointed 
for  driving,  15  cents  each  at  yard.  Truckload 
deliveries.  Telephone  683121  or  write  for  prices  of 
all  size  posts  and  poles.  Murray  Snell,  Northeast 
Townline  Road,  Marcellus,  New  York. 


MUSHROOMS 

MUSHROOMS  now  give  bigger,  quicker  cash. 
Spawn  plus  newest  manureless  growing,  market¬ 
ing  methods.  $1.00.  Circular  free.  Luxor-AA, 
641  South  19th,  Newark  3.  N.  J. 


HONEY 

HONEY.  Clover,  10  lbs.  $3.50, .  wiidflower  $3.25. 
postpaid.  Alda  Farm,  Richland  New  York. 


PECANS 

PECANS  In  Shell :  New  crop,  Georgia  grown 
Stuarts,  5  pounds,  $3.00.  Virginia  grown  peanuts 
in  shell,  5  pounds  $2.00.  _Postpaid.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

SAVE  MONEY.  Buy  Allen’s  hardy  Northern 
grown  fruit  trees  including  peaches,  apples, 
pears,  plums.  Best  money-making  varieties. 
Heavy  bearers.  Also  Everbearing  dnd  June  bear¬ 
ing  strawberries,  red  and  black  raspberries,  blue¬ 
berries,  grapes,  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  shade 
trees,  nut  trees,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  Ev¬ 
erything  necessary  to  successfully  plant  your 
garden  or  farm.  Special  quantity  discounts.  Free 
catalog  contains  hundreds  of  nursery  bargains. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Write  today.  Allen’s 
Nurseries  and  Seed  House,  Box  126,  Geneva, 
Ohio. 


HAY 

ALFALFA  mixed,  good  dairy  hay,  delivered  by 
truck  load.  Stewart’s  Produce  Service,  Maple- 
crest,  New  York. 


NEW  AND  U$ED  EQUIPMENT 

PATZ  BARN  Cleaners,  Silo  Unloaders,  Manure 
Spreaders.  Famous  for  their  high  quality  and 
longer  life.  Engineered  for  buyers  who  demand 
the  best.  Used  trade-ins  of  other  makes,  silos, 
low  cost  steel  buildings,  grain  bins,  cribs.  Barn 
equipment.  Easy  terms.  Free  literature,  no  ob¬ 
ligation.  Some  dealer  territories  available.  Nold 
Farm  Supply.  Rome.  New  York. _ 

GIGANTIC  Surplus  Sale— Tremendous  savings. 
Government,  and  excess  inventory,  power  plants, 
motors,  hydraulics,  compressors,  pumps,  power 
winches,  transit  levels,  tools,  hundreds  items. 
Free  new  giant  catalog-  Surplus  Center,  851  O 
Street,  Lincoln.  Nebr. _ 

CANVAS  COVERS — Tarpaulins  .  .  Save— Direct 
from  Factory  to  you.  Double  stitched,  reinforced 
with  leather.  Finished  size  6-9  x  8-8,  $5.04;  7-9  x 
11-8,  $7.78;  11-8x13-8,  $13.44  FOB  Factory. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  Sizes  and  Samples. 
Our  60th  year.  Eureka  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. _ _ 

SILOS.  Fair  Prices.  —  Prompt  service.  Write 

Charles  Mundy,  RD  #2,  Norwich.  New  York, 
GUARANTEED  Silo-Matic  silo  unloaders— also 
auger  bunk  feeders — feeds  up  to  300  head  in  20 
minutes  automatically.  Wet,  hard  packed  or 
frozen  silage  no  problem.  30  days  free  trial.  Low 
cost.  Write  Railoc  Co.,  Inc.,  Plainfield.  Illinois. 

DEPRESSION  Prices — We.  sell  cheap.  Save  75% 
new  and  used  tractor  parts — 150  makes  and 
models.  1956  catalog  ready  Send  250 — refund¬ 
able.  Surplus  Tractor  Parts  Corporation,  Fargo, 
North  Dakota. _ 

CHEAP,  two  electric  brooders.  .Julius  -Taurel, 
507  Tallman  St..  Syracuse,  N,  Y. _ 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  used  equipment  at, 
Casellini,  your  Caterpillar  Dealer!  Caterpillar  D4 
tractor.  7U  series,  w/cable  Traxcavator,  1  yd. 
bucket,  $3300.  Case  Model  VAI  Wheel  Tractor. 
Good  rubber,  very  good  condition,  $625.  Cater¬ 
pillar  D2  Tractor,  wide  gauge.  Elec,  starting 
system,  many  extras,  unusually  good.  $3500. 
Galion  101  diesel  tandem  drive  motor  grader. 
Cab,  good  rubber,  $3500.  Cat  D2-40”  Tractor, 
4U  series,  bare.  Good  condition,  $2500.  Cat  D4- 
60”  Tractor  w/cable-operated  IT4  Traxcavator. 
Counterweight,  elec,  starter,  guards.  A  real  buy, 
$3800.  Many  other  great  bargains.  Contact  us  for 
your  needs.  Casellini-Venable  Corporation,  Barre, 
Vermont.  Tel.  Granite  6-4164.  Caterpillar  and 
Cat  are  registered  trademarks  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. _ _ 

CHECK!  THIS  LIST  before  you  buV  used  equip- 

ment!  Houghton-Arnold,  your  Caterpillar  dealer, 
offers  Bargain  of  the  Month:  an  0C642IV01iver 
Tractor,  1954  machine.  Repaired,  an  exceptional 
value  at  low  low  prices,  $1900.  Caterpillar  RD6 
Tractor,  w/LaPlant-Choate  pump  and  jacks.  Ma¬ 
chine  can  be  bought  for  bargain  price,  $500.  Cat. 
D6-60”  Tractor  with  Bucyrus-Erie  Hyd.  Angle- 
dozer.  Very  good,  low  cost.  Cat.  D6-74”  Tractor 
equipped  with  Hyster  D6N  towing  winch  and 
Industrial  Logging  Canopy.  Really  good,  $5000. 
Caterpillar  No.  12  Motor  Grader,  completely 
equipped  with  snow  plow  and  wing.  Ready  for 
your  winter’s  operations!  Thoroughly  overhauled, 
a  Certified  Buy.  Cat  D7  Tractor  with  Cat  7A 
Angledozer  and  No.  46  Hyd.  control.  See  this 
one!  Many  other  good  buys  in  electric  sets,  ma¬ 
rine  engines,  tractors,  etc.  Send  a  postcard,  write, 
wire,  phone  for  complete  listing.  Houghton- 
Arnold  Machinery  Company.  59  Presumpscot  St., 
Portland,  Maine.  Tel.  Spruce,  5-3121.  Caterpillar 
and  Cat  are  registered  trademarks  of  the-  Cater  - 
piliar  Tractor  Company.  _ 

1949  INTERNATIONAL  School  Bus,  16  passen¬ 
ger,  ideal  for  feeder  line  operator.  Kenneth  L. 
Stewart,  Maplecrest,  New  York. 


REAL  ESTATE 

STROUT  CATALOG — FREE!  Farms,  homes, 
businesses;  3,020  properties  described.  36  states! 
coast-to-coast.  World's  largest;  56  years  service, 
Strout  Realty.  251-R.  4th  Avenue.  New  York  10, 
New  York. 

175  Acre  farm  on  main  highway,  12  miles  from 
Albany.-  Modern  eleven  room  house,  oil  heat, 
fireplace,  large  enclosed  porch.  Farm  pond,  two 
creeks,  spring  water  in  main  buildings,  stan¬ 
chions  for  26  head.  Farm  all  woven  wire  fencing. 
Land  in  trefoil.  Owner  will  sell  all  or  part,  im¬ 
mediate  possession,  price  reduced.  Claude  Quay, 
Feura  Bush,  New  York. 

400  ACRES,  southern — ideal  climate.  Poultry, 
dairy — 150  registered  stock.  $100,000.  Hendrick¬ 
son,  Realtor,  Cobleskill.  New  York. 

NEW  YORK  State  and  Pennsylvania  farms  for 
sale:  136  acres,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  $3500;  72 
acres,  near  Waverly.  N.  Y.,  $7700;  164  acres, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  $6400  ;  400  acres,  2  houses, 
near  Endicott,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  66  acres.  20 
head  stock,  tractor  and  tools,  near  Waverly,  N. 
Y.  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

PROFITABLE  Farm  Supply  and  Feed  Store  for 
sale,  near  Waverly,  N.  Y.  In  business  over  50 
years,  Werts  Real  Estate,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


I 


PUBLISHING  AND  CLOSING  DATES 

Jan.  5  Issue . 

Jan.  19  Issue  ... 

Feb.  2  Issue  . 

Feb.  16  Issue . 

. Closes  Feb.  1 

HELP 

WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  on  large  Dairy  Farm.  Stead: 

year  round  employment.  Paid  vacation,  sic! 
benefits.  Life  insurance.  We  want  sober  ant 
reliable  men.  Telephone  Plainsboro  3-2750 
Walker-Gordon  Lab  Company.  Plainsboro.  N.  J 

EXCLUSIVE  Franchise  available.  Sell  liquid  fer 
tilizer  to  farmers,  full  or  spare  time.  Libera 
profits,  free  local  advertising.  No  investment,  n< 
experience  required.  Write  “Na-Churs”  Plan 
Food  Co..  500  Monroe  St.,  Marion,  Ohio, 
INCREASE  present  income  $75-up  weekly.  Deal 

ers,  farmers,  agents  —  demonstrate  national!; 
known  Gro-Green  Liquid  Fertilizer  Nutrients.  Re 
suits  guaranteed.  Full  —  part  time.  Sample: 
Free.  Campbell  Company,  Rochelle  220.  Illinois 
MARRIED  man  on  Modern  Dairy  Farm,  gooc 
milker,  no  outside  work,  good  wages,  house  ant 
privileges,  immediate  opening.  Carwytham  Farm 
Box  467.  Bridgehampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SALESMEN  WANTED — Sell  mineral  supplemen 

and  animal  tonic,  udder  ointment,  etc.  to  farm¬ 
ers.  Old  established  line  Liberal  commissions 
W.  D.  Carpenter  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Irving  Ave. 
Syracuse,  New  Y’ork. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  needed  for  beef  anr 

general  farm  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Working 
conditions  exceptionally  good,  with  modern  house 
and  other  privileges.  Man  must  be  qualified  tc 
make  decisions,  handle  labor  Please  Write  giv 
ing  information  about  yourself,  listing  both  ref¬ 
erences  and  experience.  Doane  Agricultural  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc..  Box  348  Doylestown,  Penna. 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  make  some  real 
money  in  your  spare  time  selling  dairy  farm 
veterinary  supplies  to  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
Wonderful  line  of  the  latest  and-  best  products  at 
low  prices.  Exclusive  territories  available.  Reply 
at  once:  Bristol  Products.  Inc..  Shelton.  Conn. 

MARRIED  man  to -work  on  a  dairy  farm.  Steady 
year  arcjpnd  job.  Box  514-VL,  American  Agricul- 

turist.  Ithaca.  New  York, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  and  companion  to  help  conva¬ 
lescent  mother.  Live  in  comfortable  suburban 
home.  Boy  13,  girl  8.  $200  month  for  congenial 
strong  person.  Dunning,  1  SunnySide  Avenue, 
Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED— 1822-S5.00  Cold  pay- $10, 000.00.  1913 
Liberty  Head  Nickel  $4,000  00.  1894-S  Dime 

$2,000.00.  1876-C.C. — 200  piece  $1,000.00.  1901-S 
—  Quarter  $40.00-$400.00. ,  1922  —  50c  —  S6.00- 
$60.00.  1928  Hawaiian  50C— $90.00.  1885  Trade 
Dollar  $1,000.00.  Uncirculated  Dollars  1804  to 
1839,  1893-$,  1895-P,  1903-0— $100. 00-$5,000.-0c. 
Certain  Dates — small  cents  before  1924.  $325.00; 
halfcents,  $500.00;  20  pieces,  $70.00;  30  pieces, 
$90.00;  half  dimes,  $500.00;  dimes  before  1943,- 
$300.00;  quarters  before  1924, — $1,000.00;  half 
dollars  before  1905,  —  $1,000.00.  Hundreds  of 
others  worth  $10.00 — $1,000.00.  Canadian  Coins, 
—1921 — 5C  silver, — $50.00.  1889 — dimes, — $25.00. 
1875  Quarters— $50.00.  1921  —  50C  —  $200.00. 
Wanted — large  cents,  gold  coins,  paper  money, 
etc.  Know  their  true  value.  Our  large  illustrated 
Guarantee  Buying-Selling  Catalogue,  send  $1.00, 
Purchase  catalogue,  giving  complete  allcoin  in¬ 
formation  before  sending  coins;  none  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  dollar  refunded  on  $20.00  sale.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  have  sold  us  coins.  Worthy- 
coin  Corporation,  Leaders  Numismatic  Quota¬ 
tions  K-232-C.  Boston  8,  Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED,  old  coins,  currency,  complete  all  coin 
catalogue  250.  Deltacoins,  Box  362,  Forrest  City, 
Arkansas.  • 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

FANFOLD  Fotos — Now  by  mail.  Roll  developed. 
8  brilliant  enlargements  in  album  form,  all  for 
25c  coin.  Mail  Pix,  Dept.  A,  Box  7100,  Elkins 
Park,  Penna. 


WOMEN'S  INTEREST 

SWITCHES  $2— Baby  Booties  50c.  Eva  Mack, 

Union  Springs,  New  York. _ _ 

DIRECT  from  mill  for  hand  knitting,  weaving, 
and  hooked  rugs.  Pure  virgin  wool,  nylon  and 
wool.  Send  ten  cents  for  samples.  Dept.  F, 
Thomas  Hodgson  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Concord ,  N.  H. 
SELL  LADIES’  hand  loomed  100%  nylon  bags 
for  church  and  grange  projects.  Fast  seller — 
good  commission.  Write:  Josephine  E.  Gareau, 
P.  O.  Box  514,  Gatlinburg,  Tennessee. _ _ 

CHAIR  CANE,  Basket  Material.  Genuine  chair 
cane.  Basket  reed,  bases.  Catalogue  dime.  Cane 
instructions  25c,  complete  seat  weaving  book 
$1.15.  Basketry-raffia  instructions  book  65c. 
Fogarty’s.  207  River  St.,  Troy,  New  York, 

CHURCH  GROUPS,  Bazaars,  other,  raise  funds 
selling  small  Weather  Forecaster?.  Little  doll 
whose  dress  turns  color  ahead  of  weather 
changes.  Small  investment,  large  profits.  Write 
for  folder.  Tru-Blu  Barometer  Co..  Glens  Falls- 
New  York,  _ 

XMAS  RIBBON .  Remnants.  100  yards  ~iU)o! 

Postpaid.  Ribbon  Exchange,  'Box  211,  Whitman, 
Mass. 


_  MISCELLANEOUS  ___ 

LEATHER  jackets  renovated  expertly,  reason¬ 
ably.  Free  circular.  Dept.  64.  Berlew  Mfg.  Co., 
Freeport.  New  York. _ . 

CLIPPER  Blades  Sharpened.  24  hour  service, 

work  guaranteed.  Enclose  $1.00  per  set.  Clippers, 
new  blades  and  parts.  Clippers  repaired.  Law¬ 
rence  B.  DuMond.  Walton.  New  York. _  _ 

SEND  TODAY  for  your  boxed,  all  occasion  or 
your  Christmas  (21)  cards.  From  $1.45  and  up. 
Plus  30  cents  postage.  Send  orders  at  once  to 
George  Booker,  1335  John  Street,  Cincinnati  14, 
Ohio, _ _ _ 

MORE- MONEY  from  farming?  Write  for  .the 

Growmore  Manual — a  guide  to  better  farming- 
No  obligation.  Also  ask  about  the  Growmore 
Sales  Franchise,  if  interested  in  field  seed  sales 
work.  Gardner  Seed  Company,  .Inc.,  51  Spencer 

Street ,  Rochester  3,  New  York. _ _ 

KILL  CHIMNEY  Creosote,  down  draft  and  fire 
risk  at  once,  forever.  Mailable  metal  product. 
Money  back  guaranty.  Write  Boston  Machine 
Works  Co.,  Mfgrs.— Dept.  AGC,  7  Willow  St., 
Lynn,  Mass.  - 

BUSINESS  Cards  $2.98  per  thousand,  postpaid. 
Inquiries  invited.  John  C.  McGrath,  Feely  Roaa, 

Caledonia,  New  York.  __ 

TIRES,  FI&ST  "LINE,  50%  off.  Road  hazard 
guarantee,  free  catalog;  American  Tire  Com- 
pany,  402  Boulevard,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
ATTENTION:  TOWN  OFFICIALS.  Rural  houses 
'being  numbered  with  city-type  system.  Cost  low- 
Device  measures  roads,  indicates  house  numbers 
direct.  Details  free.  Century  System,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 
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More  Long 

I  READ  your  reference  to  long  lived 
ns  1  cows  in  the  Sept.  15th  issue  and  re¬ 
quests  for  accounts  of  success  in  this 
iifi  line. 

isc  The  May  ’56  issue  of  “The  Ayrshire 
k  Digest”  carried  a  cover  picture  and 
story  inside  of  some  of  our  Foster 
'  Fields  herd  that  have  achieved  notable 
~!  success  of  this  kind.  I  am  enclosing  a 
.™  copy  of  the  picture  they  used.  This  pic- 
ture,  taken  in  August  ’55,  shows  the 
n.  herd  sire,  Armour  Perfection,  purchased 
k  as  a  yearling  from  the  late  W.  P. 
Schanck  of  Avon. 

~  He  is  now  22  years  old  and  has  sired 
ai  over  60  daughters,  most  of  whom  we 
;e'  have  kept  in  our  herd.  The  last  one  reg- 
-  istered  was  in  June  ’56.  Four  of  his 
outstanding  long-lived  daughters  are 
13  shown  with  him  in  this  picture. 

These  four  cows  have  been  in  produc- 
o-  tion  from  10  to  15  years  each  and  have 
to  produced  over  a  half  million  pounds  of 
j.  milk,  and  11  tons  of  butterfgl.  They 
S’  have  freshened  a  total  of  46  times, 
if  Other  Armour  daughters  with  nota- 
ble  records  are  Foster  Fields  Bunny 
3.  who  freshened  12  times  and  made  over 
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CARIBBEAN  CRUISE 

THERE  is  stiSI  time  for  you  to  join 
our  Caribbean  Cruise  party  if  you 
get  your  reservation  in  soon. 
Aboard  the  luxurious  S.5.  Homeric, 
we  sail  January  23  from  New  York 
City  and  return  February  7,  after  a 
wonderful  15-day  "summer  at  sea" 
vacation.  We'll  visit  six  glamorous 
places— the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Curacao,  and 
the  fabulous  city  of  Caracas  in 
Venezuela.  For  further  details,  write 
today  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Carib¬ 
bean  Cruise  itinerary.  Address  E.  R. 
Eastman,  Editor,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  Box  367-C,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMICAL 

^Ccrunarc'^te.at 

NO  FUELwASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Bu/uus 

_ _ WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  IN 
HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


E 


I  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT!  v 


ENJOY  NEW 
FREEDOM  .  . 

of  action,  peace 
of  mind  and  com¬ 
fort  at  work  or 
play.  Proven 

patented  MILLER  holds  your  rupture 
back  Day  &  Night  —  will  bring  you 
lasting  relief!  Has  helped  thousands  of 
others!  For  FREE  facts  in  plain  wrap¬ 
per — Send  Name  and  Address  to 

FRED  B.  MILLER,  Dept.  16-P2 
Manufacturer  Hagerstown,  Maryland 


Lived  Cows 

50  tons  of  milk,  and  Foster  Fields  Ros- 
ann,  sold  to  M.  B.  and  W.  B.  Mitchell 
of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  who  is  in  her  13th 
year  of  production  and  has  produced 
over  100,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Another  of 
our  cows,  Foster  Fields  Betty,  fresh¬ 
ened  12  times  and  also  made  over  100,- 
000  lbs.  of  milk. 

There  are  six  cows  in  our  present 
herd  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above  who  have  been  in  production 
from  six  to  eight  years.  In  checking 
past  records,  I  find  over  a  dozen  others 
who  produced  up  to  10  years  in  past. 

You  doubtless  know  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  is 
longevity. — Francis  Foster ,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


—  a.  a.  — 


J.  K.  Stern 


BATAVIA  HOST  TO 
CANNING  CROP  GROWERS 

J.  K.  Stern,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Cooperation  is  to  be  the 
key-note  speaker  at  the  11th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Canning 
Crop  Growers  Cooperative  to  be  held 
at  Batavia  on  January  10,  according 
to  the  announcement  of  secretary  Bill 
Stempfle. 

A  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  gradu¬ 
ate  of  its  State  College,  Mr.  Stern  be¬ 
fore  coming  to  his  present  position  in 
1950,  worked  as  County  Agent,  did  re¬ 
search  in  and  taught  marketing  at  Penn 
State  and  for  twelve  years  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  field  staff  of  the  Eastern 
State  Farmers  Exchange. 

The  meeting  which  brings  together 
the  members  of  the  nine  county  co-op¬ 
erative  that  serves  as  the  marketing 
agent  of  the  farmers  who  grow  "Corn, 
peas  and  tomatoes  for  processing  in 
western  New  York,  will  be  held  in  the 
service  building  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Batavia. 

The  morning  session  devotecK  to  re¬ 
ports  of  new  developments  in  the  vege¬ 
table  field,  begins  at  ten-thirty.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Mr.  Stern’s  address  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer  and 
the  president  will  be  presented  in  the 
afternoon. 

—  A.  A.  —  , 

Cattle  prefer  to  lick  salt  while  eating, 
not  while  drinking  .  .  .  and  for  the  same 
reason  humans  do  ...  to  flavor  food. 
Keep  the  salt  near  the  feed  instead  of 
the  water  trough. 


nappy  new  par 


7a 


dairymen  everywhere 


our  staff,  technicians,  and 
association  directors  in  all 


the  areas  we  serve. 

new  Y...II  rtificial  Breeders*  Cooperative,  inc. 

BOX  528- A  <m  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Serving  Dairy  Cattle  Herds  in  New  York  and  Western  Vermont  Since  1940. 


Likes  ’em  tough  - 
so  he  switched! 


Roman  Kunkel  operates  a  260  acre  dairy 
farm  in  Kimball,  Minnesota.  He  knows  what 
he  wants  in  milk  filters  and  he  has  joined 
the  big  switch  to  new  Kendall  non-gauze 
disks.  Here’s  how  he  explains  it:  “They  are 
the  toughest  disks  I  ever  used  and  cost  less, 
too.  They  also  strain  rqore  milk  in  less  time.” 
Ask  your  local  merchant  for  Kendall  and 
you’ll  switch,  too. 

The  Kendall  Company,  Kendall  Mills 
Division,  Walpole,  Mass. 


I  f  EVERYONE  I  KNOW 
>1 1  DEPENDS  ON 

<  BAG  BALM 


Dairymen's  Favorite  for 

RAPID  HEALING 


I  CAN  SAVE  YOU  94% 


REAL 

LOW 

PRICES 


Send  for  NEW  1957  Illustrated  Book  of 
BIG  WAJt  SURPLUS  BARGAINS  for 
mechanics,  farmers,  gadgeteers. 

AIRCRAFT  STARTERS 

Makes  excellent  winch 
for  lifting,  w  a  g  o 
unloaders,  pulling  stumps, 
stretching  fence  or  moving 
heavy  objects — 1001  uses  at 
home,  farm  or  factory. 

Operates  on  6  to  32  volts 
or  manually.  Built-in  re¬ 
duction  gear  (140  to  1)  and 
clutch.  High  torque,  low 
speed.  Mfg.  by  Bendix  at 
many  times  this  price.  Make 
F.O.B.  York  (wght.  42  lbs.)  your  own  conversion 


NJA*  SURPLUS 

|babrogoTPRE  B! 


only  $14.89 

K.  ORT,  Dept.  AA3 
York,  Pa. 


Worts 


AT  HARDWARE  STORES.  6ARAGES, 
FILLING  STATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


For  information 
write  manufacturer 


RADIATOR  SPECIALTY  CO. 

CHorlotte,  North  Corolina 


For  Chaps,  Cuts,  Wire  Snags,  Windburn, 
Sunburn  and  like  udder  injuries  there's 
nothing  like  BAG  BALM.  .  .  .  Stays  on 
longer,  spreads  right,  stays  antiseptic  on 
contact.  Great  for  massage  of  caked  Bag. 
Get  BAG  BALM  at  your  dealer’s. 

NEW  FREE  Cow  Book-24-Page 

helpful,  illustrated,  "Care  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  WRITE  TODAY. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 
Lyndonville  50,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 

BAG  BALM 

-LOADED  WITH 
SOOTHING  LANOLIN 


.ANVAS  COVERS  Oi  rect  trom  Factory  at  Factory 
Prices  6x8  @  $3.84;  7x9  @  $5.04;  8x12  @  $7.68. 
Write  for  Samples  and  Stock  Sizes. 

Tents  to  rent  for  all  purposes 

ATWOOD  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.  (Since  1877) 

4  HAWLEY  STREET.  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


(814)  18 
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CHRISTMAS  SUGAR  COOKIES 

(to  decorate) 

%  cup  shortening 
154  cups  sugar 


eggs 


2  teaspoons  vanilla 

1  tablespoon  water 

3  cups  enriched  flour 
1  Yz  teaspoons  salt 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add  the 
eggs,  and  beat  well.  Add  vanilla  and 
water.  Sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  to 
the  egg  mixture  and  mix  well.  Chill 
dough.  Roll  out  small  amounts  of  dough 
thinly  on  a  lightly  floured  board  and 
cut  into  fancy  shapes  for  decorating 
either  before  or  after  baking.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (375°)  for  8  to  10 
minutes  or  until  delicately  browned.  Re¬ 
move  from  pan  at  once.  Makes  about 
7  to  8  dozen  small  thin  cookies. 


BLACK  WALNUT  REFRIGERATOR  COOKIES 

1  cup  shortening 

2  cups  light  brown  sugar 
2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  soda 
3  y2  cups  enriched  flour 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 


1  Yz  cups  coarsely  broken  black 
walnut  meats 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add 
eggs  and  blend  well.  Add  soda  mixed 
with  a  little  hot  water.  Mix  in  flour 
and  salt  sifted  together,  and  work  in 
the  nuts.  Mix  well  until  mixture  holds 
shape.  Form  into  oblong,  round  or 
square  molds  (about  2”  in  diameter), 
wrap  each  in  foil,  and  chill  or  freeze.  I 
find  it  easy  to  place  dough  in  foil-lined 
refrigerator  ice  pans.  At  time  of  bak¬ 
ing,  slice  thinly,  place  on  cookie  sheets, 
and  bake  in  moderate  oven  (375°) 
about  8  to  10  minutes.  Remove  from 
pan  at  once.  Makes  about  8  to  10  dozen 
small  thin  cookies. 


VANILLA  COOKIE  PRESS  COOKIES 

Yz  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  beaten  light 

1  tablespoon  light  cream 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  Ya  cups  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

54  teaspoon  salt 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  thor¬ 
oughly,  add  eggs,  cream,  and  vanilla. 
Sift  dry  ingredients  and  add  to  creamed 
mixture  and  mix  well.  Fill  cookie  press, 
using  different  designs  each  time,  and 
form  cookies  on  ungreased  cookie  sheet. 
Decorate  with  colored  sugars  or  other 
decorations  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
(400°)  8  to  10  minutes.  Makes  3  to  4 
dozen  cookies. 


ALBERTA  D.  SHACKLETON 


*  *  * 


HE  magic  time  before 
Christmas  has  arrived 
and  kitchens  across 
the  land  will  soon  be 
giving  out  fragrant 
spicy  smells  of  Christ¬ 
mas  baking.  The  real  fun  begins  when 
you  start  assembling  those  special 
cookie  cutters,  molds,  decorations,  and 
recipes,  for  Christmas  wouldn’t  be 
Christmas  without  some  fancy  decora¬ 
ted  cookies.  Crisp  refrigerator  cookies 
(make  some  extra  rolls  of  the  dough 
to  slice  and  bake  at  a  moment’s  notice) , 
cookie  press  cookies,  bar  cookies,  mer¬ 
ingues,  and  others  are  perfect  for  the 
Christmas  cookie  jar  and  also  for  gifts 
when  attractively  wrapped.  Here  are 
some  of  my  favorite  tested  recipes  for 
several  types  of  cookies: 


Breads  traditional  of  the  holidays, 
such  as  the  German  Stollen,  Bohemian 
Christmas  Braid,  Hungarian  Coffee 
Cake,  Russian  Kulich,  and  Norway’s 
Jule  Kage  are  prized  by  the  national 


groups  and  different  versions  have  been 
adopted  by  American  kitchens.  All  are 
made  of  soft  yeast  doughs  with  butter 
and  eggs,  delicately  flavored  and  sweet¬ 
ened,  and  rich  in  dried  or  candied 
fruits  and  nuts.  You  can  adapt  the 
Christmas  Bread  below  in  several  ways. 
This  recipe  came  to  me  from  a  friend 
who  found  it  in  a  Canadian  newspaper 
advertising  a  well  known  yeast  product : 


THREE-WAY  CHRISTMAS  FRUITED  BREAD 

1  y2  cups  milk,  scalded 
%  cup  sugar 
2  teaspoons  salt 
Yz  cup  shortening 
%  cup  lukewarm  water 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

3  envelopes  dry  yeast 
2  eggs,  beaten 


\L 


3  cup  maraschino  juice 


2  to  3  teaspoons  almond  flavoring 
4  cups  sifted  flour 
1  cup  seedless  raisins 
1  cup  currants 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped  candied 
fruits 

1  cup  sliced  Maraschino  or  candied 
cherries 

1  cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts 
About  3%  cups  sifted  flour 

Combine  scalded  milk,  sugar,  salt, 
and  shortening  and  cool  to  lukewarm. 
Combine  water,  sugar,  and  yeast  until 
softened.  Combine  the  two  mixtures. 
Add  eggs,  juice,  and  almond  flavoring. 
Stir  in  the  flour,  mix  well  and  add  the 
fruits  and  nuts.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
flour — just  enough  to  make  the  mix¬ 
ture  easy  to  handle. 

Knead  until  smooth  and  elastic  on  a 
lightly  floured  board.  Place  dough  in 
large  greased  bowl  and  grease  top  of 
dough.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  double 
in  bulk.  Punch  down  dough  and  turn 
out  onto  floured  board.  Divide  dough 
into  two  equal  portions. 

Fruit  Braid:  Divide  one  of  the  por¬ 
tions  into  three  equal  parts.  Form  each 
piece  into  a  long  roll  and  braid  the 
three  rolls  into  a  bi’aid  right  on  a 
greased  cookie  sheet.  Cover  and  let 
rise  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°)  about  30  min¬ 
utes.  Cover  during  the  first  part  of  bak¬ 
ing  with  brown  paper.  Cool  slightly  and 
frost  with  confectioners’  frosting,  and 
decorate  with  sliced  cherries  or  candied 
fruit.  - 


bottom  of  a  greased  bread  tin  and 
grease  tops  with  melted  butter.  Arrange 
remaining  10  balls  on  top  of  these  and 
grease  top.  Cover,  let  rise  until  double 
in  bulk  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350°)  for  about  40  to  50  minutes,  cov¬ 
ering  during  first  part  of  baking  with 
brown  paper.  Remove  from  pan,  cool, 
and  frost  top  with  confectioners’  frost¬ 
ing. 

Christmas  Loaf:  With  the  last  por¬ 
tion  of  dough,  shape  into  round  form, 
make  a  criss-cross  cut  in  the  center 
with  sharp  knife  or  scissors  and  fit  into 
a  medium-sized,  greased  angel  food  pan 
or  fancy  shaped  tube  pan  (Turk’s  head 
pan).  Cover  and  let  rise  until  double  in 
bulk,  bake  and  decorate  as  for  Bubble 
Loaf. 

CHOCOLATE  SPRITZ 


Yz  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar 

1  egg 

2  tablespoons  milk 

2  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
•4  teaspoon  salt 

2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate, 
melted  and  cooled 


Punch  down  dough  and  roll  about 
inch  thick  on  floured  board.  Cut  intc 
rounds  about  2  inches  in  diameter  anc 
place  on  lightly  greased  pans  an  incl 
apart.  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 

Press  center  of  each  bun  down  wit! 
the  finger.  Place  a  teaspoon  of  wel 
drained  raw  cranberry  relish  in  each 
depression.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(375°)  about  15  minutes  or  until  they 
test  done  and  are  lightly  browned 
Bi'ush  with  melted  butter  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar.  Makes  about  3  dozen  buns, 
(Note:  Make  these  buns  at  other  times 
of  the  year  and  use  prune,  apricot,  or 
apple  filling  or  even  a  not  too  juicy 
marmalade  in  place  of  cranberry  mix 
ture.) 

If  you  have  not  already  made  your 
fruit  cake,  do  try  this  recipe  for  Eng¬ 
lish  fruit  cake  which  all  my  friends 
vote  the  best  ever: 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  add 
egg,  and  beat  well.  Alternately  add  the 
milk  and  flour  sifted  with  the  salt.  Mix 
in  the  cooled  chocolate.  Fill  cookie  press 
and  form  cookies  on  ungreased  cookie 
sheet.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400°)  for  8 
to  10  minutes.  Cookies  burn  easily,  so 
watch  carefully  while  baking.  Makes 
about  3  Yz  dozen  cookies. 

The  following  recipe  for  a  Christmas 
Kolache  is  my  version  of  Czechosla- 
vakia’s  fruit-filled  Kolache: 


HOLIDAY  KOLACHE 


Bubble  Loaf:  Using  one  half  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  dough,  cut  it  into 
20  even  portions  and  knead  each  piece 
round.  Arrange  10  of  the  balls  in  the 


1  cup  scalded  milk 
Yz  cup  sugar 
Yz  cup  shortening 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Yz  cup  lukewarm  water 

2  packages  dry  yeast 
About  454  cups  flour 

2  eggs 

About  3/4  cup  raw  cranberry  relish 

Combine  scalded  milk,  sugar,  short¬ 
ening,  and  salt  and  cool  to  Jukewarm. 
Add  the  yeast  which  has  been  softened 
in  the  lukewarm  water.  Stir  in  two  cups 
of  the  flour,  the  beaten  eggs  and  just 
enough  of  the  remainder  of  the  flour  to 
make  dough  easy  to  handle;.  Knead  on 
a  lightly  floured  board  until  smooth  and 
elastic,  place  in  greased  bowl,  grease 
top,  cover  and  let  rise  in  warm  place 
until  double  in  bulk. 


ENGLISH  FRUIT  CAKE 

1/2  package  seeded  raisins,  cut  in  half 
Yz  package  seedless  raisins  or  cur¬ 
rants 

1  pound  coarsely  chopped  candied 
fruit 

1  package  (14  oz.)  pitted  dates 
Yz  pound  walnut  meats,  coarsely 

chopped 

2  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  mace 
Yz  teaspoon  nutmeg 
Yz  teaspoon  allspice 
54  teaspoon  cloves 
Yz  pound  shortening 

2  cups  light  brown  sugar 

6  eggs 

Yz  cup  cider  or  other  fruit  juice 

Combine  fruits  and  nuts.  Sift  togeth- 
,  er  the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  and 
spices,  and  sift  about  half  of  this  over 
the  fruits  and  mix  well  with  the  finger¬ 
tips.  Cream  the  shortening,  add  the 
sugar,  beat  well  and  then  add  beaten 
eggs.  Stir  in  remaining  flour  alternately 
with  the  fruit  juice,  and  add  the  floured 
fruits  and  nuts  and  mix  well. 


Line  pans  with  heavy  wrapping 
paper  and  grease.  Fill  pans  almost  full. 
Bake  in  slow  oven  (300°)  about  3  hours 
for  loaf  pans  or  tube  pans,  or  until 
toothpick  stuck  in  center  comes  out 
clean.  Cool  thoroughly  and  wrap  in 
waxed  papier  or  foil.  Decorate  after 
baking  if  desired  with  candied  fruits 
and  almonds.  Makes  about  5  pounds.  A 
bread  pan  holds  about  2  pounds. 
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Fancy  decorated  cookies  are  nice 
to  give  for  Christmas.  To  shape 
trees,  use  small  Christmas  Tree 
cooky  cotter  and  decorate  with 
colored  frosting  and  silver  dragees 
or  colored  candies. 


— Photo;  Baker's  Somi-Swecl  Chocolate  Chips 
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EXTEND  MY  SUBSCRIPTION  2  YEARS 


48  Issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


100  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 
Including  24  Beautiful  Cards 


No  charge 


TOTAL 


Name  As 
Now  on  Paper 


State 


A  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  A  FRIEND 


48  Issues  of  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


100  Piece  Christmas  Assortment 

r 

including  24  Beautiful  Cards 


TOTAL 


Friend's  Name 


Your  Name  for  Gift  Card 
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Cute  Cut - 


ONE  OF  THE  most  engaging  little 
booklets  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long, 
time  is  called  CUT-UP  CAKES  and  is 
filled  with  clever  ideas  for  making  no¬ 
vel  cakes  without  special  pans. 

There’s  a  cake  for  every  month  of 
the  year — a  Valentine  cake  for  Febru¬ 
ary;  a  clown  for  March;  an  Easter 
Bunny  cake  with  a  bow  tie  made  out 
of  thin  strips  of  licorice;  a  Maypole 
cake  in  pastel  colors  for  May;  a 
Father’s  Day  cake  for  June,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  with  a  flashing  red  gumdrop 
eye  for  July;  for  August  a  sailboat 
cake  with  a  coconut  sail;  for  Septem¬ 
ber  a  schoolhouse  with  green  cogoanut 
grass,  a  candy  path  and  gumdrop  bush¬ 
es;  a  kindly  witch  with  a  tall  chocolate 
frosted  hat  for  October,  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gobbler  for  Thanksgiving. 

Easy  directions,  drawings  and  colored 


up  Cakes 

photos  show  just  how  to  cut  up  a  plain 
cake  to  make  one  of  these  fancy  or 
funny  confections. 

For  Mr.  Snowman,  for  example,  they 
use  a  13x9x2-inch  cake,  cut  out  corners 
at  top  and  use  these  pieces  (3%x2% 
inches  wide)  for  arms,  and  the  project¬ 
ing  center  piece  for  the  head.  Then 
they  cover  the  entire  cake  with  fluffy 
white  7-minute  frosting,  swirling  it  on 
the  head  to  make  it  round.  Next  they 
pat  Angel  Flake  Coconut  over  the 
snowman,  add  black  gumdrops  for  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  buttons,  and  a  red  gum¬ 
drop  (half -moon  shape)  for  his  smile. 

If  you  have  children  in  your  familw, 
you’ll  want  a  copy  of  CUT-UP  CAKES. 
To  get  it,  send  15  cents  in  coins  with 
your  name  and  address  to  Coconut  Cut- 
Up  Cakes,  Dept.  AA,  Box  103,  Kanka¬ 
kee,  Ill. — Mabel  Hebei ,  Home  Editor 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 

Science  Finds  Healing  Substance  That  Does  Both — 
Relieves  Pain — Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (Special)  -  For  the 
first  time  science  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids 
and  to  relieve  pain— without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently 
relieving  pain,  actual  reduction 
(shrinkage)  took  place. 

-Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were 
so  thorough  that  sufferers  made 


astonishing  statements  like  “Piles 
have  ceased  to  be  a  problem!” 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  sub¬ 
stance  (Bio-Dyne*)  — discovery  of  a 
world-famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
the  name  Preparation  H.*  At  your 
druggist.  Money  back  guarantee. 

•Beg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
OFFER 

IDEAL  GIFT  —  Here’s  an 
ideal  way  to  do  part  of  your 
Christmas  shopping;  Send  an  AMER- 
ICAN  AGRICULTURIST  gift  sub¬ 
scription  to  a  relative,  neighbor  or 
friend.  Folks  in  town  should  read 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  too. 


EXTRA  GIFT  —  A  package  of 
Christmas  cards,  stickers  and  seals 
go  with  each  subscription.  Two 
dozen  cards  with  envelopes,  no  two  alike, 
all  in  color,  with  appropriate  sentiments. 
We’ll  send  a  card  with  your  name  on  it  an¬ 
nouncing  your  gift  subscription  to  a  friend. 
Fill  in  special  coupons  and  mail  with  pay¬ 
ment  now. 


American  Agriculturist 

10  NORTH  CHERRY  ST.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


TO  ORDER  PATTERNS:  Please  print  name,  address,  pattern  sizes  and  numbers  clearly. 
Enclose  35  cents  for  EACH  pattern  desired.  If  you  want  patterns  sent  by  first-class 
mail,  add  5  cents  for  EACH  pattern.  Send  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  PATTERN  SER¬ 
VICE,  P.  O.  Box  42,  Old  Chelsea  Station,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


SIZES 

11—17 


4653 


SIZES 


12—20 


30-42 


inc 


n 


Especially  For  You 


4653.  This  shirtwaist  dress  is  a  smart  “go- 
every where”  classic!  Sew-easy,  too!  Misses’  sizes 
12  to  20;  30  to  42.  Size  16  takes  414  yds.  39-in. 

35  cents. 

4510.  The  off-center  buttoning  of  this  step-in 
style  spells  flattery  from  collar  to  hemline.  De¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  heavier 
figure  to  slim  and  trim  inches 
away!  Women’s  sizes  36  to  50.  Size 
36  takes  4%  yds.  35-in.;  %  yd. 
contrast.  35  cents 


4510 

SIZES 

36-50 


9332.  Printed  Pattern 
for  half-sizers — this  lovely 
dress  assures  easy,  accu¬ 
rate  sewing,  no  alteration 
problems!  Half  sizes  14 y2 
to  24%.  Size  16%  takes 
3%  yds.  39-in.  35  cents. 


4T81.  Juniors,  sew  this  dream  dress 
jiffy!  Lowered  princess  waistline, 
skirt.  Junior  Miss  sizes  11  to  17.  Size 
takes  4%  yds.  39-in.  35 


(816)  20 
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CURRENT 

DIVIDEND 


BONUS  DIVIDEND 
DAYS  EVERY  MONTH 


Dividends  Credited  and 
Compounded  Quarterly 


Save  More,  Make  More,  6-tf 
Start  saving  by  mail  today.  Enjoy 
the  convenience  of  this  easy  saving 
method  and  the  high  dividends  that 
increase  your  earnings.  Open  your 
account  by  sending  coupon  below 
with  $1.00  or  more.  We’ll  send  your 
passbook  by  return  mail.  We  pay 
postage  both  ways. 


Serving  the  Thrifty  Since  1850 


$80,000,000 
MAIN  OFFICE 
100  State  St. 
“Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Enclosed  is  $ - Please 

open  a  savings  account  for  me  and  mail 
passbook  to  address  below. 

0  Send  Banking  by  Mail  Information 
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NO  NEED  TO  WEAR 


A  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 


That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 

Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture, 
don’t  miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name 
and  address,  is  all  you  send  to  W.  S.  Rice, 
Inc.,  Dept.  65  F,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  to  get 
FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the  com¬ 
plete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by 
thousands  who  say  they  never  dreamed 
possible  such  secure,  dependable  and  com¬ 
fortable  rupture  protection.  Safely  blocks 
rupture  opening,  prevents  escape,  without 
need  for  bulky,  cumbersome  Trusses,  tor¬ 
menting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging  pad 
pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long '  rup¬ 
tured,  size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you 
have  worn,  TRY  THIS,  and  send  your 
Post  Card  today. 


Why  “Good -Time 
Charlie"  Suffers 
Uneasy  Bladder 

Such  a  common  thing  as  unwise  eating  or 
drinking  may  be  a  source  of  mild,  but  annoying 
bladder  irritations  —  making  you  feel  restless, 
tense,  and  uncomfortable.  And  if  restless  nights, 
with  nagging  backache,  headache  or  muscular 
aches  and  pains  due  to  over-exertion,  strain  or 
emotional  upset,  are  adding  to  your  misery  — 
don’t  wait  — try  Doan’s  Pills. 

Doan’s  Pills  have  three  outstanding  advantages 
—  act  in  three  ways  for  your  speedy  return  to 
comfort.  1  —  They  have  an  .easing  soothing  effect 
on  bladder  irritations.  2  —  A  fast  pain-relieving 
action  on  nagging  backache,  headaches,  muscular 
aches  and  pains.  3  — A  wonderfully  mild  diuretic 
action  thru  the  kidneys,  tending  to  increase  the 
output  of  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  So,  get 
the  same  happy  relief  millions  have  enjoyed  for 
over  60  years.  Ask  for  new,  large,  economy  size 
and  save  money.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


AsthmaNefrin 


for  Quick/  Safe 


ASTHMA  RELIEF 


Why  suffer  the  agonizing  discomfort  of 
bronchial  asthma?  For  nearly  20  years 
AsthmaNefrin*  has  given  welcome  relief  to 
thousands.  Pocket-size  nebulizer  and  '/$  °z. 
Solution’ A”*  just  $6.75.  Follow  directions 
for  best  results.  At  leading  drug 
stores  or  write  for  FREE  6-page 
booklet  “Questions  and  Answers 
about  AsthmaNefrin,”  P.O.  Box 
4319,  Portland  8,  Ore.,  Dept.  16. 

*Reg.  Trademark 


What’s  Your  Hobby  ? 


MAKES  FANCYWORK 
DESIGNS 

ESIGNING  with  thread  is  my  most 
pleasurable  and  profitable  hobby. 
My  training  in  making  fancywork 
started  when  I  was  six  years  old. 
Grandmother  made  me  a  book  of  cloth, 
and  on  each  page  I  learned  to  make  a 
new  stitch,  such  as  feather  stitch, 
blanket  stitch,  rail  fence,  lazy  daisy, 
and  stitches  used  on  crazy  quilts.  Later 
I  learned  to  crochet,  tat,  and  make 
hairpin  lace.  Forty  years  ago  my  aunt 
showed  me  the  easy  way  to  tat,  and 
since  then  my  tatting  shuttle  has  been 
my  constant  companion. 

I  design  in  tatting,  crochet,  and  hair¬ 
pin  lace,  and  for  greater  originality  I 
combine  two  or  all  three.  Thread  com¬ 
panies  buy  these  designs  and  publish 
them  in  books  or  furnish  them  to  mag¬ 
azines  where  they  are  published,  speci¬ 
fying  certain  threads,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  sales  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

I  keep  a  scrap  book  of  all  of  my 
published  designs.  I  have  recently 
achieved  my  goal  in  having  my  designs 
published  in  a  certain  prominent  needle¬ 
work  magazine.  Many  times,  hours  of 
work  go  into  designing  an  article.  Mag¬ 
azine  editors  prefer  designs  to  be  sim¬ 
ple,  yet  attractive.  The  “repeat”  medal¬ 
lion  is  a  favorite.  It  may  be  used  in 
chair  sets,  tablecloths,  luncheon  sets, 
and  bedspreads.  The  instructions  are 
short,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  con¬ 
fusion. 

I  have  had  many  very  pleasant  con¬ 
tacts  with  magazine  editors,  but  it  is 
surprising  and  a  little  startling  some¬ 
times,  the  requests  that  reach  me.  One 
time  an  official  of  a  thread  company 
asked  me  to  complete  a  bedspread 
85x105  inches  (1,428  motifs)  in  four 
and  one-half  months.  It  was  my  first 
bedspread  and  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  getting  into.  I  was  panicstricken 
when  I  received  eight  boxes,  with 
twelve  balls  each,  ninety-six  balls  of 
bedspread  cotton.  I  kept  out  of  mis¬ 
chief  for  six  months!  The  sample  which 
I  had  so  innocently  mailed  them,  al¬ 
though  made  of  bedspread  cotton,  was 
intended  to  be  used  to  illustrate  smaller 
pieces,  such  as  vanity  sets  and  dresser 
sets. 

I  have  experienced  great  enjoyment 
in  my  hobby  and  have  profited  in  more 
than  a  financial  way.  Lifetime  friend¬ 
ships  and  freedom  from  worry  are 
other  compensations  I  have  had. 

We  are  very  grateful  for  your  “Ser.v- 
ice  Bureau.”  Four  years  ago  you  helped 
me  to  collect  $22.00  (money  for  orig¬ 
inal  designs).  I  had  given  it  up,  so 
when  it  came  it  went  for  a  much- 
needed  coat.  —  Mrs.  L.  D.  Hamilton, 
Ulysses,  Pa. 

—  a.  a.  — 

SHELLS  AND  PUPS 

Y  FIRST  hobby  started  when  I  was 
seven  years  of  age.  I  had  been  de¬ 
livering  milk  in  old-fashioned  tin  milk 
cans  to  two  customers.  As  I  stepped 
over  a  big  brown  setter  dog  lying  on 
the  door  step,  he  grabbed  me  by  the 
ankle.  I  got  more  of  a  fright  than  a 
bite,  and  was  still  crying  when  I  de¬ 
livered  my  second  quart  to  an  elderly 
couple  who  lived  nearby.  To  comfort 
me,  this  old  lady  gave  me  a  beautiful 
Murex  shell.  I  soon  forgot  my  troubles 
and  hurried  home  with  my  treasure. 

Many  years  later,  after  my  five  chil¬ 
dren  were  all  grown  and  gone  (besides 
21  other  children,  some  orphans  and 
others  who  needed  a  mother’s  love  and 
care),  I  started  collecting  shells.  I  have 
a  very  large  conch  shell  such  as  wom¬ 
en  used  to  blow  to  call  the  men  from 
the  fields  at  dinner  time.  I  have  a  purse 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  mother- 
of-pearl;  it  is  very  valuable  and  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  I  have  a  large  old- 


fashioned  cigar  box  covered  with  many 
varieties  of  shells,  brought  home  by  an 
old  sea  captain  who  lived  down  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  His  mother  covered 
this  box  with  these  shells  back  in  1865. 
This  box  is  filled  with  corals  of  all  col¬ 
ors  and  shapes.  I  also  have  a  small  ship 
of  pearl  made  by  a  retired  sea  captain. 

Many  of  my  shells  have  interesting 
stories.  I  have  several  Abalones,  from 
the  tiniest  to  the  largest,  in  various 
colors — black  and  white,  the  peacock’s 
tail;  another  large  one  is  dark  garnet 
with  barnacles  adhering  to  the  back  of 
the  shell.  Both  large  and  small  have  the 
characteristic  holes  across  the  back  of 
the  shells. 

In  my  museum,  I  have  shells  from  all 
over  the  world,'  even  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  where  Christ  trod  so  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  I  have  couries  from  Hawaii 
where  one  of  my  adopted  sons  rested 
after  the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima. 

I  often  take  many  of  my  shells  into 
grade  schools,  or  to  Scout  meetings, 
where  I  tell  them  the  stories  of  the 
shells. 

My  hobby  that  really  brings  in  cash, 
however,  is  raising  pedigreed  German 
shepherd  puppies  every  spring.  My 
Silver  Lady  is  a  true  Grafmar  dog.  Her 
puppies  are>  cute  and  interesting.  I 
really  hate  to  part  with  them.  Some  of 
her  pups  have  proved  to  be  champions. 
My  hobbies  keep  me  busy  and  inter¬ 
ested  through  the  years. — Mrs.  Edith  G. 
Libby ,  R.  1,  So.  Windham,  Me. 

—  a.  a.  — 

COLLECTS  MILK-WHITE 
GLASS 

HAVE  been  collecting  milk-white 
dishes  for  forty  years.  I  have  about 
200  pieces  and  some  are  museum 
pieces. 

Milk-white  glass  is  the  common  name 
for  opaque-white  g^lass.  It  is  of  ancient 
origin,  but  was  revived  in  England  be¬ 
tween  the  1700’s — 1800’s  and  made  in 
the  United  States  about  1800  and  also 
at  Civil  War  time.  This  ware  includes 
plates,  bowls  and  all  other  table  forms, 
vases,  bottles,  lamps  and  candlesticks. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  variety  of  novel¬ 
ties,  such  as  covered  dishes  in  animal 
shapes,  hats,  shoes  and  slippers.  Many 
of  the  plates,  bowls  and  compotes  have 
lacy  or  open-work  edges. 

The  plates  were  painted  different 


patterns,  particularly  flowers,  laced 
with  ribbon  and  hung  on  the  walls  as 
decorations.  The  small  covered  dishes 
were  filled  with  mustard  and  sold  at 
stores  for  a  very  small  sum.  Today,  I 
often  pay  $6.00  and  $8.00  for  a  rare 
find. 

This  glass  was  not  only  opaque-white 
but  also  blue,  green  and  black,  which 
I  consider  the  hardest  to  find.  I  have  a 
very  large  collection  of  black. 

At  Spanish  War  time,  a  good  many 
plates  and  covered  dishes  were  made 
with  Admiral  Dewey’s  picture,  the  ship 
“Maine,”  and  the  victory  eagle. 

Some  compotes,  sauce  dishes,  sugar- 
creamers,  and  goblets  were  strawberry 
and  blackberry  pattern— very  beautiful 
and  impossible  to  find  today. 

Many  of  the  old  pieces  had  imper¬ 
fections,  which  add  to  their  value.  I 
have  a  rather  large  blackberry  compote 
which  isn’t  even  straight  on  the  base. 

I  have  talked  on  radio  about  milk- 
white;  displayed  some  at  antique 
shows;  and  people  come  from  far  and 
wide  to  see  my  collection. — Hazel  Elvig, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

—  a.  a.  — 

HELP  FOR  HOBBYISTS 

AM  not  a  farmer  but  I  enjoy  the 
home  department  of  American 
Agriculturist.  In  regard  to  hobbies, 
I  think  it  would  be  nice  if  each  hobbyist 
would  help  others  via  your  paper.  I  like 
to  make  clothespin  dolls,  and  I  also  like 
decoupage  work. 

Everyone  I  know  that  has  a  hobby 
seems  to  be  alone  and  only  people  who 
live  many  miles  away  are  interested 
in  it.  For  this  reason,  I  think  it  would 
be  nice  if  hobbyists  could  get  in  touch 
with  one  another  through  your  paper. 
A  hobby  is  so  relaxing,  keeps  one  in 
good  spirits,  and  many  times  fattens 
the  purse. — Mrs.  Ann  V.  Schnaidt,  10 
Buffalo  Ave.,  Paterson  3,  New  Jersey. 

—  A.  A*  — 

CHRISTMAS  FIGURES 

MAKE  Christmas  figures  for  the  na¬ 
tivity  scene  and  also  outside  electric 
Christmas  candles.  These  figures  are 
three  and  four  feet  tall.  I  cut  them  out 
from  wood  and  paint  them.  This  hobby 
probably  could  be  profitable  if  I  had 
any  wa^  to  market  the  products. 

- — Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Wysocki,  P.O.  Box 
503,  No.  Amherst,  Mass. 


Time-Saving  Closets 


A  WELL  arranged 
clothes  closet  is  a 
time  and  work  saver  — 
easier  to  keep  clean  and 
orderly  and  an  aid  to 
finding  quickly  the  ar¬ 
ticle  you  want.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  twin  closets 
— one  for  “him”  and  one 
for  “her”  (though  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  feminine  look 
of  the  hatbox  on  the  top 
shelf,  hubby  doesn’t  have 
all  of  his  closet  to  him¬ 
self). 

These  closets  have  four 
essentials  for  neatness : 
a  shelf  for  hat  boxes;  a 
place  to  stand  shoes  in 
pairs;  a  bar  on  which  to 
hang  clothes,  with  like 
things  together;  and, 
finally,  a  door  to  keep 
out  dust. 

— Louise  Price  Bell 
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Home  Bureau  Looks  Ahead 


\ 


By  MABEL  HEBEL 


M 


ORE  than  100  delegates  and 
members  were  on  hand  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home 
3ureaus  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  spent 
a  day  packed  with  inspiring  talks,  re¬ 
ports  of  the  year’s  work,  and  plans  for 
ch|the  future.  The  Federation,  which  has 
a"been  busy  reorganizing  since  its  legal 
■separation  last  year  from  the  New 
York  State  Extension  Service,  reported 
that  it  now  has  1,493  members  in  22 
organized  counties,  and  that  19  other 
counties  are  in  the  process  of  organ¬ 
izing. 

Featured  speakers  of  the  day  were 
Miss  Genevieve  Judy,  Dairymen’s 
League  Home  Service  supervisor  and 
counselor  of  the  Federation,  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Trump,  Westfield.  Miss  Judy, 
paying  tribute  to  past  leaders  of  the 
Federation  and  discussing  the  expanded 
fields  of  service  now  open  to  it,  said: 

“As  we  meet  here  today,  there  are 
those  who  call  us  a  new  undertaking,  a 
new  organization,  a  new  community 
service.  This  reference  I  object  to  stren- 
have  had  the  inspiration  of 
many  of  your  pioneers  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  as  we  inven¬ 
tory  the  events  of  almost  40  years  since 
the  groundwork  of  the  Federation  was 
laid,  we  might  celebrate  their  accom¬ 
plished  deeds.  But  this  is  not  the  right 
time  for  that;  it  is  more  a  time  for 
careful  and  cautious  thinking  and 
steadfast  action. 

“As  women  interested  in  the  Home 
Bureau’s  destiny,  this  is  tpe  time  for 
the  full  utilization  of  every  talent  you 
have.  Your  past  is  only  the  beginning  of 
your  future.  Your  years  of  experience 
are  only  preparation  for  action  to  come. 
Behind  us  we  see  now  a  broad,  clear 
path,  but  to  those  who  hacked  it  out, 
foot  by  foot,  the  way  was  not  always 
plain  ....  Ahead  still  lies  a  way  to  be 
discovered,  a  path  to  be  charted,  a 
train  to  widen  and  make  smooth  for 
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those  who  will  follow  after  us.  .  .  We 
need  to  offer  an  eager  hand  to  all  com¬ 
ing  our  way.  Our  tools  may  be  new  mo¬ 
dels,  our  methods  ultra-modern,  our 
companions  new,  but  the  goal  remains 
the  same!” 

Four  Main  Projects 

State  Committee  reports  showed  that 
four  Home  Bureau  projects  have  been 
vigorously  pushed  during  1956,  in¬ 
cluding: 

1.  The  Legislative  Forum,  which  co¬ 
operates  in  securing  state  and  nation¬ 
al  laws  important  to  human  welfare 
and  promotes  study  of  public  questions. 

2.  Endowment  of  Home  Bureau 
Scholarships.  It  was  reported  that  16 
scholarships  of  $200  each  and  9  grants 
of  $150  each  have  been  made  this  year 
to  students  in  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  Over  the  years  the  Federation  has 
given  Cornell  $65,00$  (all  raised  in 
dimes  from  members),  and  it  is  the  in¬ 
terest  on  this  money  which  provides 
the  scholarships  and  grants.  Federation 
scholarship  funds  have  also  been  made 
available  to  Plattsburg  State  Teachers 
College  and  to  the  Syracuse  University 
College  of  Home  Economics.  Another 
Home  Bureau  fund,  known  as  the  Betty 
L.  Reid  scholarship,  is  within  $1,000  of 
being  completed  and  has  been  allotted 
to  Syracuse  University.  Federation 
counties  are  asked  to  help  raise  the  bal¬ 
ance  through  food  sales,  card  parties, 
etc.,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the 
scholarship  soon. 

3.  International  Friendship,  through 
support  of  such  organizations  as  the 
A.C.W.W.  (Associated  Country  Women 
of  the  World)  and  pennies  for  Friend¬ 
ship.  The  Home  Bureau  Federation 
points  out  that  while  men  are  making 
war,  women  through  their  international 
goodwill  organizations  are  making 
friends  with  one  another  and  spreading 
understanding  and  tolerance.  The  Home 
Bureau’s  activities  along  this  line  in¬ 
cluded  last  year  the  purchase  of  a  $100 
community  food  canner  to  help  the  wo¬ 


Newly  elected  leaders  of  New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federation  are  (front  row, 
left  to  right):  Mrs.  Gerald  Lynch,  Albion,  1st  Vice  President;  Mrs.  George  Huson, 
Valatie,  President;  Mrs.  John  Alden,  Sherburne,  2nd  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Clyde  Miller, 
Kinderhook,  Treasurer-Secretary.  (Back  row,  from  left)  Mrs.  Arthur  Duell,  Oswego, 
Northern  District  director;  Mrs.  William  Mix,  Horseheads,  Central  Dist.  director,  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  Hales,  Albion,  Western  Dist.  director.  Southern  and  Eastern  Dist.  directors, 
Mrs.  Nelson  Voorhees,  Mt.  Kisco,  and  Mrs.  Leland  Cooley,  Palmer,  were  absent  when 
the  picture  was  taken. 


men  of  Ceylon,  India,  preserve  the  food 
from  their  home  gardens. 

4.  Consumer  Education.  This  is  an 
important  new  field  of  activity  for  the 
Federation.  Through  its  Newsletter, 
members  are  kept  informed  of  new  de¬ 
velopments,  such  as  the  recently  passed 
legislation  giving  greater  protection  to 
people  who  buy  on  the  installment  plan. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation  is  offering  an 
accident  insurance  policy  to  its  mem¬ 
bership.  It  was  announced  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  a  special  policy,  at  a  special 
rate,  has  been  worked  out  and  is  avail¬ 
able  to  any  Home  Bureau  member. 

Crafts,  Two 

Crafts  are  another  important  part  of 
the  Home  Bureau  program,  and  there 
was  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  articles  made  in  several  coun¬ 
ties.  They  included  examples  of  bas¬ 
ketry,  leather  work,  ceramics,  copper 
enameling,  and  needlework. 

Mrs.  George  Huson,  Valatie,  was 


elected  president  of  the  Federation; 
also,  Mrs.  Gerald  Lynch,  Albion,  1st 
Vice  President;'  Mrs.  John  Alden,  Sher¬ 
burne,  2nd  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Clyde 
Miller,  Kinderhook,  Treasurer-Secre¬ 
tary;  Mrs.  Arthur  Duell,  Oswego, 
Northern  District  director;  Mrs.  Edwin 
Hales,  Albion,  Western  Dist.,  Mrs. 
William  Mix,  Horseheads,  Central 
Dist.;  Mrs.  Nelson  Voorhees,  Mt.  Kisco, 
Southern  Dist.,  and  Mrs.  Leland  Cooley, 
Palmer,  Eastern  District. 

City  anil  Country 

Membership  in  the  Home  Bureau  is 
open  to  all  women  in  New  York  State, 
both  rural  and  urban.  The  dues  are 
$1.00  and  this  sum  is  used  to  support 
both  the  State  Federation  and  county 
Home  Bureau  programs. 

—  a.  a.  — 

When  buying  a  new  piece  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  check  with  the  retailer  to  see 
whether  it  may  be  dry  cleaned  with¬ 
out  injury.  Some  of  the  new  fabrics 
and  trimmings  are  damaged  by  dry- 
cleaning. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW  — 


An  electric  refrigerator 
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will  keep  all  kinds  of  f  ood  f  resh  f  or  days  - 
and  all  the  electricity  it  uses  in  a  week  costs 


less  than  a  pint  of  milk. 


Live  better  electrically. ..  Niagara  Mohawk 
electricity  is  YOUR  BIGGEST  BARGAIN! 
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Kernels,  Screenings 
and  Chaff 

"Doc”  Burrell  —  Apple  Grower 

By  JIM  HALL 


BICTURED  here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  management  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  paying  off  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  at  “Doc” 
Burrell’s  104-acre  apple  orchard  at 
Peru,  New  York.  “Doc”,  who  is  offici¬ 
ally  listed  as  A.  B.  Burrell,  Professor  of 
Plant  Pathology  at  Cornell  University, 
has  used  his  farm  as  a  practical  “apple 
laboratory”  ever  since  he  bought  it  and 
set  out  his  first  trees  back  in  1929. 

You’ve  read  some  of  Prof.  Burrell’s 
informative  articles  in  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  and  he’s  going  to  write 
more.  However,  I  received  such  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  in  modern  apple  man¬ 
agement  while  on  his  place  one  day 
this  fall,  that  I’d  like  to  pass  along 
some  practices  which  he  considers  so 
commonplace  he  probably  will  not 
write  about  them. 

Because  he  knows  that  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  the  one  who  sets  the  de¬ 
mand  and,  therefore,  the  price  on  what 
he  grows,  “Doc”  puts  particular  stress 
on  quality.  This  starts  with  a  17-point 
instruction  sheet  handed  to  all  pickers 
when  they  start  to  work.  To  make  sure 
instructions  are  followed,  one  man 
spends  time  inspecting  work  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  pickers  for  finger  marks  that 
make  bruises,  for  stem  pull,  color, 
size,  etc. 

Pickers  are  told  how  to  correct  their 
faults  but  if  they  don’t  make  reason¬ 
able  efforts  to  improve,  they  don’t  stay 
long  in  the  crew.  Care  in  handling  at 
the  tree  is  especially  important  in  the 
Burrell  orchard  as  apples  go  right 
through  the  packing  room  without 
grading  or  culling.  In  fact  he’d  prob¬ 
ably  like  to  sell  his  idle,  big  capacity 
grading  machine. 

Burrell  apples,  incidentally,  go  into 
storage  without  lids  on  the  boxes  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  that  most  apple  dam¬ 
age  comes  from  too-full  boxes  and  too 
much  pressure  on  the  top. 

“When  men  are  handling  open  boxes, 
they  have  to  be  careful  as  they’ll  spill 
all  over  the  place  if  they  toss  them 
around,”  said  “Doc.” 

Of  course  quality  has  to  be  grown 
into  the  apple  long  before  it  is  picked, 
so  a  great  deal  of  care  is  taken  in  the 
management  of  the  trees  and  the  land 
itself.  “Doc”  uses  a  combination  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  chemical  fertilizer  to 
feed  trees.  Each  gets  about  200  pounds 
of  hay  or  straw  not  less  than  once  in 
three  years.  On  top  of  this,  33%%  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  is  applied  to  each  tree 


every  year  (2  lbs.  to  25-year-old  trees) 
while  another  90  lbs.  per  acre  is  broad¬ 
cast  through  a  whirlplate  spreader  to 
break  down  organic  matter. 

In  addition  to  this  annual  applica¬ 
tion  of  ammonium  nitrate,  500  to  600 
of  0-20-20  fertilizer  plus  about  4  pounds 
of  60%  potash  per  acre  is  broadcast 
every  three  years. 

“Sulphur  sprays  made  the  land  so 
acid  that  there  was  poor  cover  growth 
under  the  trees  but  we  brought  that 
back  by  using  high  magnesium  lime 
and  fertilizer,”  “Doc”  told  me.  “We 
probably  spend  more  money  per  acre 
for  soil  improvement  than  any  orchard 
in  eastern  New  York,  but  it  is  highly 
profitable  when  the  yield  and  quality 
are  considered.” 

Annual  production  has  averaged 
about  500  boxes  to  the  acre  with  a 
peak  of  713  boxes  in  1955.  Actually, 
“Doc”  didn’t  like  that  high  yield  too 
well  as  it  made  it  tough  on  him  and 
his  manager,  Roy  Tucker,  to  keep  tabs 
on  300  employees  instead  of  the  usual 
150-225.  This  year,  due  to  a  lighter 
bloom  and  some  frost,  average  was 
around  350  boxes. 

When  I  was  there,  “Doc”  was  selling, 
his,  quality  tree-run  apples  at  $3.12  a 
box.  I  watched  one  giant  truck  being 
loaded  for  Florida  and  another  which 
was  hauling  much  of  his  crop  to  the 
Apple  Growers  Cooperative  Assn, 
storage  at  Shoreham,  Vermont,  65 
miles  away  via  ferry  across  Lake 
Champlain. 

As  Prof.  Burrell’s  professional  work 
involves  traveling  to  meetings  and  or¬ 
chards  in  all  apple  areas,  he  is  very 
familiar  with  crop  prospects  and  has 
been  so  successful  in  marketing  that 
many  of  his  neighbors  don’t  sell  until 
they  find  out  what  “Doc  is  doing.” 

Due  to  mulching,  fertilizing,  and 
clipping  the  cover  crop  twice  a  year, 
it’s  like  walking  on  a  sponge  to  go 
through  the  orchards.  This,  of  course, 
makes  wonderful  cover  for  orchard 
mice  but  here  “Doc”  combines  the  lat¬ 
est  techniques  with  an  old  laborious 
practice  to  get  maximum  rodent  con¬ 
trol.  An  airplane  spreads  cracked  corn 
baited  with  zinc  phosphide  and,  by 
hand  after  harvest,  all  the  grass  is 
pulled  out  for  a  foot  around  each  tree. 
“Doc”  swears  that  this  does  more  to 
control  mice  damage  than  anything 
else  “as  they  hate  to  venture  into  the 
open.”  To  further  retard  cover  growth 
at  the  trunk,  gravel  and  sand  are 
spread  around  each  tree  base. 


In  picture  at  upper  left 
*iay  be  seen  the  stumps 
of  poplar  trees  which 
formed  an  orchard  wind¬ 
break  while  the  perman¬ 
ent  evergreens  were  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  left. 

At  upper  right  is  one  of 
several  huge  stacks  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  straw 
"Doc"  Burrell  uses  at  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  per 
tree  every  three  years  in 
his  apple  orchard. 

At  right  is  a  tree  with  the 
mulch  and  grass  pulled  up 
from  the  base.  "Doc"  says 
this  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  discourage  rodent 
activity. 


At  right,  Datus  Clark  of 
Peru  checks  individual 
pickers'  work  daily  and 
tells  them  what  picking 
mistakes  they  are  making 
to  cause  bruises,  stem 
pull,  etc. 


Below  —  As  pickers  are 
careful  about  color,  size, 
etc.,  packing  house  work¬ 
ers  merely  level  the  tops 
of  boxes  while  fruit  is  ,en 
route  from  orchard  to 
trucks.  Covers  go  on  sold 
fruit  but,  to  prevent  rough 
handling,  boxes  for  stor¬ 
age  get  no  lids. 

—A. A.  Staff  Photos 
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SERVICE  BUREAU 

New  York  State  Car  Owners 
Must  Have  Insurance 


THERE  is  a  new  compulsory  auto¬ 
mobile  insurance  law  in  New  York 
State  and  you  must  have  a  Certificate 
of  Insurance  or  other  required  evidence 
of  financial  security  in  order  to  get  your 
1957  motor  vehicle  registration'  and 
plates.  You  present  this  Certificate, 
along  with  your  registration  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Thereafter,  you  must  keep  this  in¬ 
surance  in  effect  (without  letting  even 
a  lapse  of  one  day  occur)  or  you  will 
have  your  registration  revoked.  If  you 
drive  without  this  insurance,  your  driv¬ 
er  license  will  be  revoked  and  you  will 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject 
to  heavy  fine  or  jail  sentence. 

You  get  this  Certificate  of  Insurance 
from  your  insurance  company  or"  agent 
who  sells  you  the  automobile  liability 
insurance  policy.  This  is  not  the  same 
as  collision  insurance  which  covers 
damage  to  your  car.  The  automobile 
liability  policy  insures  for  losses  of 
other  persons  injured  by  your  motor 
vehicle  for  which  you  are  legally  obli¬ 
gated. 

Your  policy  must  provide  at  least 
"ten-twenty-and-five”  coverage,  which 
is  $10,000  for  injury  or  death  of  one 
person  in  one  accident,  $20,000  for  in¬ 
jury  or  death  of  two  or  more  persons 
in  one  accident,  and  $5,000  for  property 
damage.  These  are  the  minimum 
amounts  required. 

Also,  your  policy  must  be  with  a 
licensed  insurance  company  and  of  a 
type  approved  by  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department.  This  insurance 
must  be  carried  on  all  cars  and  trucks 
of  all  types,  suburbans,  trailers,  semi¬ 
trailers,  motorcycles  and  tractors,  ex¬ 
cept  tractors  used  only  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Farm  vehicles  which  are 
registered  Ito  operate  only  on  highways 
connecting  farms  or  parts  of  farms  of 
the  same  owner  are  exempt. 

If  an  owner  operates  or  allows  any¬ 
one  else  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
which  is  not  insured,  his  registration 
plates  as  well  as  his  driver  license  will 
be  revoked,  and  they  will  not  be  re¬ 
issued  for  at  least  one  year. 

Non-residents  who  drive  in  New  York 
State  are  subject  to  many  of  the  same 
provisions  as  residents  and  should 
check  with  their  Motor  Vehicle  Bureau. 
New  York  State  residents,  who  do  not 


yet  have  this  insurance,  should  check 
with  their  insurance  company  and  ob¬ 
tain  their  Certificate  of  Insurance  be¬ 
fore  February  1,  1957. 

—  A.  a.  — 

CONTEST  "HELPS” 

"What  do  you  know  about  this  contest 
literature  enclosed?  A  while  ago  I  an¬ 
swered  an  ad  which  offered  help  on  en¬ 
tering  and  winning  contests;  now  the  en¬ 
closed  literature  is  what  !  get  every  few 
months.  For  $10  I  can  enter  one  contest, 
for  $100  I  can  enter  ten.  I  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  winning,  of  course;  however,  they 
make  it  look  as  though  it  is  the  only  way 
an  entry  will  be  considered.  Is  this  the 
way  contests  are  judged?" 

We  are  quite  certain  that  this  con¬ 
cern  would  have  absolutely  no  influence 
on  the  way  contests  are  judged.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  there  are  a  tremendous  number 
of  entries  that  get  no  consideration  in 
any  contest  because  the  first  impression 
is  bad.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
judges-  usually  thin  out  the  entries,  se¬ 
lecting  a  certain  percentage  of  the  best 
looking  ones  to  get  further  consider¬ 
ation. 

We  never  could  understand  why,  if 
these  contest  editors  are  so  good,  they 
don’t  enter  themselves  and  win,  instead 
of  helping  someone  else. 

I  doubt  that  this  kind  of  advertising 
can  be  stopped.  You  send  them  the 
money  on  the  supposition  they  can 
write  a  better  entry  than  you  can. 
There  is  no  guarantee  you  will  win. 
Doubtless  it  is  legitimate  but  not  a 
profitable  way  for  an  individual  to 
spend  his  money. 

—  A.  A.  — 

INFORMATION  WANTED 

We  have  been  told  that  some  time 
ago  a  small  community  secured  bids  on 
the  cost  of  planting  shade  trees  for 
civic  improvement.  The  lowest  bid 
was  accepted  and  the  trees  were 
planted.  However,  in  the  second  year 
the  trees  developed  an  unpleasant  odor 
and  in  the  third  season  they  had  to  be 
dug  up  and  destroyed.  The  supplier  had 
planted  Ailanthus  trees,  which  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  but  whose 
trunks  are  sappy  and  smelly.  One  of 
our  readers  is  trying  to  locate  this  vil- 
age  which  he  thinks  is  in  upstate  New 
York. 


REWARD  CHEER  GOES  TO  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 


,3, American  Agriculturist  Tno 

N?  28494  5°-^2 

SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  ITHACA,  N.Y. 

5 

August  20  ib  56 

Pay  EXACTLY  TWENTY-FIVE  AND  00/100  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  ORDER  OF 

$  2-7.00 _ 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macaulay 

R.F.D.  2 

Heuvelton,  New  York 

American  Agriculturist  Inc. 

. 

CV'  (A^rn:o V/y/^r,  i/ 

THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ITHACA 

PRESIDENT 

TRtiWUfW* 

ITHACA,  NlW  YORK 

AS4T-  XAiA9- 

LAST  FALL  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Ma¬ 
caulay  of  Heuvelton,  New  York  had 
their  barn  roof  painted  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Leo  Jack.  Several  days  after 
the  work  was  finished,  the  Macaulays 
discovered  that  their  chain  saw  was 
missing.  The  saw  had  been  on  top  of  a 
high  box  in  their  garage  and,  while  the 
men  were  working  on  the  barn,  the 
garage  doors  had  been  open. 

Mr.  Macauley  reported  the  theft  to 
the  State  Troopers  at  Gouverneur  and 
troopers  were  sent  from  Morristown  to 
investigate.  Mrs.  Macauley  gave  them 
all  the  information  she  thought  might 


be  helpful.  Leo  Jack  was  arrested  for 
the  theft  and  we  have  been  advised  by 
Corporal  Cooke  of  the  State  Police  that 
he  was  convicted  on  February  15  of 
Grand  Larceny.  He  was  sentenced  to  1 
to  3  years  in  Dannemora  Prison,  Danne- 
mora,  New  York  by  St.  Lawrence 
County  Judge  Donald  E.  Sanford  of 
Ogdensburg. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  saw  was 
recovered  and  we  have  sent  our  $25.00 
Service  Bureau  Reward  check  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Macaulay.  Mrs.  Macaulay  has 
written  us  that  she  plans  to  use  this 
to  help  the  poor  and  hungry,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  very  worthwhile  project. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  Chamberlin  of  Milford,  N.  Y.  were  about 
to  retire  and  enjoy  life  when  an  auto  accident  shattered  their 
dreams.  The  car  in  which  they  were  riding  hit  an  icy  rut 
throwing  it  into  a  broadside  skid  toward  the  shoulder  of  the 
road.  The  car  rolled  up  over  a  stump  then  down  a  bank.  Mrs. 
Chamberlin  passed  away  in  the  hospital  and  Mr.  Chamberlin 
was  disabled  for  weeks. 


MRS.  CHAMBERLIN'S  POLICIES  -  $2000.00 
MR.  CHAMBERLIN'S  POLICIES  -  $  520.00 


“I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  checks  delivered  to  me  under 
my  wife’s  policies  and  my  policies.  We’ve  carried  North 
American  insurance  for  over  twenty-five  years.  This  was  the 
first  time  I’ve  used  it. 

“I  recommend  this  protection  and  believe  in  keeping  it 
renewed.” 


Receiving  checks  from  agent  Harry  Ennis,  Mr.  Chamberlin  wrote: 


Claim  No- — — - - 

north 


AMERICAN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
209  South  La  Sallo  Str«t  Chico*.  ^ 


«*EBB  H.  CHAMBERLIN _  _ *  5?0.00  ~ 

PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF-— - m»ntv  and  00/10°“  -  ~  . -P0LLA^,q),3ii-B$ 


rropou  b““" 

taiOT  „  Etoa.  .uUto-J  to  =*  -  * 

PAYABLE 

LA  SALLE  NATIONAL  BAN1 

J  .  SB  OJXCACO  -  ttUKOB  3  1 


Claim  NoAAStSIL.-  k.y. 


ffihpffe 


Nortlj  Amrriratt  Arribrnt  Jnsuranrr  Gkrotpattij 

.  Ham*  ©ffitt,  203  Ba.  ta  Sallt  BUt ti  N°'  “ 

Back  u  Stgeed  by 

Qlljiraijfl  Cleimeat 

,  March  7. _ _ IB  16 

Pag  I a  * 

the  nrftrr  of  Webb  H.  Chamberlin,  widower  and  beneflciaryft2000.00  _ 
of~Bea trice  Chamberlin,  deceased. 


Two  thousand  and  00/00 

PAYABLE  THROUGH 

La  Salle  National  Bank 

Z-B2  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  2  -82 

FO*M  47S-MP  34 


-Sailor  8 


Claim  Efxaml he r 


'K.eefe  ‘fyeun,  P dieted  ‘iR.etiecved 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.  o>  Chicago 


N.  A.  ASSOCIATES  DEPARTMENT 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


CAR  SKIDS  - 1  KILLED! 


IT’S  ALL  YOURS 

AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE 


A  guaranteed  market  for  all  your  milk 
365  days  a  year. 

(Strong  bargaining  power  backed  up 
'by  milkshed-wide  milk  handling  facilities 


67  Country  plants 


5  Manufacturing  Plants 
3  Cheese  Plants 


Accurate  weights  and  tests 


;*>  The  benefits  of  marketing  milk  under 
&  your  own  product  trade  name. 


21  City  milk  distribution  branches 

5  ice  cream  manufacturing  and  distribution  branches 

6  Ice  cream  distribution  branches 


Research  facilities  to  improve  quality  and 
consumer  acceptance  of  DAIRYLEA  products, 

A  direct  voice  in  the  marketing  of  your  milk. 


On-the-farm  advice  and  assistance  in 
producing  top  quality  milk, 

Continuation  of  milk  checks  in  the  event  of 
quarantine  because  of  contagious  family 
illness  or  certain  cattle  diseases. 

Easy  availability  of  day-to-day  production 
'supplies  at  your  plant. 

DAIRYLEA  butter  and  cheese  available 
on  order  at  League  plants. 

Help  in  converting  to  bulk  tank. 


36  Van  trailers 
54  Tank  trailers 


81  Trailer  tractors  ,A| 

vE  I 

222  Wholesale  trucks 

433  Retail  trucks  J 

67  Refrigerated  ice  cream  trucks 


[FiurtRij 


__  Check-off  payments  to  creditors  at  your 
sgsf  request— to  help  reduce  bookkeeping  chores. 

Hospital  and  Medical  Insurance  through 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans. 

Steady  flow  of  farm,  market,  legislative 
W  and  price  information  through  the 
-^DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  NEWS  and 
iV other  communications. 


an  annual  "13th  check”;  a  valuable  product  trade  name, 
DAIRYLEA;  and  trained  body  of  employees  ready  to 
serve  you  “From  Farm  to  Consumer.” 


|  j  1 

"pictured  above  is  a  quick  view  of  the  valuable  marketing 
and  personal  services  you  enjoy  .  .  ,  plus  the  twenty-five 
million  dollars  worth  of  milk-handling  facilities  in  which 
you  share  ownership  and  control  ...  as  a  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League. 

The  illustrations  are  taken  from  a  32-page  booklet  titled, 
“It’s  All  Yours.”  It  was  prepared  to  give  you  an  easy-to- 
grasp  yet  comprehensive  idea  of  what  the  Dairymen’s  League 
really  is  .  .  .  and  how  it  helps  to  better  the  living  standards 
of  every  dairyman  in  the  milkshed. 

As  the  booklet  says:  “So  many  services  are  provided  by 
the  Dairymen’s  League  that  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  all 
in  mind.”  But  it  ik  important  that  you  know  about  them, 
and  that  you  think  seriously  about  making  the  most  of  the 
opportunities  they  offer. 

Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy  of  “It’s  All 
Yours”  today.  Find  out  how  these  many  benefits  can  be 
all  yours  on  a  most  attractive  basis. 

DAIRYMEN’S  LEAGUE  COOPERATIVE  ASS’N,  INC. 
IOO  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


£  Get  a  copy  of  the  booklet 
■  . .  "IT’S  ALL  YOURS” . 

No  cost.  No  obligation.  Just  sign  and 


Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Ass’n  Inc., 
Public  Relations  Department 


100  Park  Ave., 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

I’d  like  to  know  more  about  the  facilities  and 
services  provided  by  the  Dairymen’s  League.  Please 
send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet,  “It’s  All  Yours.” 

N a  me _ 


II. D _ P.O._ _ State 
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